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MITCHELL  MOTORS  CO.,  Inc.  Racine,  Wi« 


Sixes 


Two  Size  a 
Two  Basic  Prices 


19  Body  Styles 
New  Attractions 


Mark  Our  $1250  Six 

120-Inch  Wheelbase — A  Powerful  Motor 

The  Summit  Value  in  the  Fine-Car  Field  Today 


HERE  is  one  amazing  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mitchell  factory 
efficiency. 

A  result  of  building  complete 
cars — chassis  and  bodies — under 
up-to-date  factory  methods. 

Also  an  evidence  of  how  we 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

There  is  nothing  like  it,  noth¬ 
ing  approaching  it,  among  cars 
of  like  size,  class  and  power. 

A  New-Time  Car 

Among  countless  people,  in  the 
past  few  years,  ideas  nave  changed 
about  quality  cars. 

Once  extra  size  and  over-power 
were  courted.  In  these  ways  a  fine 
car  seemed  to  show  its  supremacy. 
I  mpressiveness  counted  even  more 
than  utility. 

Then  came  the  Great 
War,  which  soon  multi¬ 
plied  steel  prices.  The 
cost  of  fuel  doubled. 

Motor  car  prices  soared. 

Later,  with  our  en¬ 
trance  into  war,  economy 
came  into  fashion.  Mod¬ 
eration  is  in  vojjue  now 
— extravagance  is  taboo. 

And  Mitchell,  to  meet 
that  new  idea,  brought 
out  this  matchless  Light 
Six. 


No  Retrogression 

Mark  that  we  did  not  go  back 
to  Fours  to  meet  these  new-day 
ideas.  This  is  the  day  of  the  Six. 

We  made  no  sacrifice  of  needed 
room  or  comfort.  The  new 
Mitchell  Light  Six  has  a  120-inch 
wheelbase — a  unique  length  in 
this  class. 

We  lessened  our  standards  not 
an  iota.  Here  is  the  same  Mitchell 
over-strength.  Here  are  our 
‘shock-absorbing  springs,  our  re¬ 
versible  headlights,  our  power  tire 
dashboard  engine 
most  of  our  other 


Simply  through  enormous  pro- 
ide 


pump. 

primer, 

extras. 


our 

and 


We  even  added  25 


cent 


to  the  cost  of  beauty  andluxury. 
That  out  of  savings  in  our  new 
body  plant. 


$1250 

$1525 
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duccion  in  an  ideal  plant  we  pro¬ 
duced  this  wondrous  Light  Six 
to  sell  at  $  1 250  at  factory. 

No  Waste  Here 

What  w  have  done  is  to  merely 
eliminate  waste.  The  ablest  effi¬ 
ciency  experts  built  and  equipped 
this  plant.  They  have  worked 
here  for  years  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  every  Mitchell  part. 

Resident  workmen — men  who 
have  homes  here  —  have  been 
trained  in  efficiency  methods. 
Production  has  been  doubled 
without  addition  to  the  plant. 
And  now  famous  craftsmen  build 
our  bodies  under  these  new-day 
methods.  That  is  the  secret  of 
these  incomparable  values. 

19  New-Style  Bodies 

The  Mitchell  now 
comes  in  two  sizes  and 
in  19  new-style  bodies. 
Any  fine-car  style  that’s 
wanted  can  be  found  in 
the  Mitchell  line. 

Se  e  thesenew  creations 
at  your  local  Mitchell 
showroom.  It  will  bring 
you  a  profound  respect 
for  the  Mitchell  idea  in 
tar  building.. 
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How  “Big  Business”  gets  the  most  out  of  the  Coal  Pile 


IF  saving  Coal  means  losing  Power,  the  ultimate  economy  is  doubtful. 
Getting  more  heat  and  power  out  of  less  Coal  has  been  the  problem 
that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Nation  have  had  to  solve.  And 
in  the  solving  of  this  problem  there  is  a  great  lesson  to  individual  coal  users. 


For  the  devices  and  maintenance  mate- 
rials  which  have  conserved  industrial 
coal  piles  can  often  be  applied,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  to  smaller  coal -saving 
problems. 

For  instance,  the  covering  of  heat-carry¬ 
ing  pipes  or  surfaces  with  scientifically 
designed  insulation  is  saving  America's 
manufacturers  millions  of  dollars'  worth 


cause  of  power-plant  economy  have  in 
a'large  sense  helped  in  national 
conservation. 

And  just  as  it  is  your  personal  duty  to 
use  coal  carefully — just  as  it  is  a  national 
duty  to  save  it — it  seems  to  us  our  cor¬ 
porate  duty  to  further  the  gospel  of  fuel 
conservation. 

•  •  *  * 


of  heat  each  year— coal  power  that  would 

otherwise  be  wasted.  Jonns-Manvillc 

Coal  Conservation  Products 


OHNS* 

AHVItlE. 

I  SERVICE 


power  plants,  public  institutions,  private 


residences,  etc.;  Packings  for  enginoe, 
pump  and  valve  rods  and  pipe  joints,  to 
prevent  steam  leakage  and  power  loss 


Steam  Traps  to  collect  condensation 


without  leakage  of  steam;  Refractory 


Cements  to  lengthen  the  life  of  boiler 


settings  and  prevent  setting  leakage;  and 


many  other  power  plant  maintenance 


materials. 
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H.  W.  JOHNS- MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
W  Factor  ic$  tiranc  he  $  in  61  Large  Citiet 


It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us 
to  have  supplied  America's  plants  with 
both  heat  insulations  and  maintenance 
materials — to  have  been  for  25  years  one 
of  the  champions  for  coal  saving  to  feel 
that  our  commercial  efforts  to  further  the 


Of  equal  importance,  the  loss  from  wear, 
friction  and  leakage  has  been  cut  to  a 
minimum  through  the  use  of  specialized 

“packing"  devices  and  materials  that 
are  known  to  every  engineer  as  main¬ 
tenance  materials- -necessities  to  efficient 
plant  operation. 


Asbestos  and  Magnesia  Pipe  and  Boiler 
Insulations,  to  reduce  radiation  and  heat 

loss  from  uninsulated  heated  surfaces  in 


Tour  Satisfaction ,  First  to  fast 

HAT  IS  THE  WORKING  SPIRIT  of 


a  great  manufacturing  institution. 
JL  trom  the  gathering  oi  the  crude  rubber,  to  the  final  inspection  of  the 
highest  development  in  tire  construction— the  USK^  CUTtp.  Merc  is  every¬ 
thing  you  can  demand  — a  big  tire,  with  looks,  endurance,  resiliency,  speed, 
economy,  safety,  comfort,  luxury.  All  that,  combined  with  the  known  value 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 


MADl  WITH  BOTH 

RIBBED  FISK  NON-SKID 
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P  F  COLLIER  V  SON  INC 

new  rou.  N  Y 


£}'  £AfiI  DERR  BIGGERS 


A  SI)  so,  alJ  unconsciously.  Jimmy  (Person  gave  me  a  message  for  tkf 
folks  buck  home.  The  words  in  which  I  have  set  it  down  arc  not 
his  words,  for  I  cunitol  remember  them  -I  wish  I  could;  they  were  no 
much  mure  pictures* jut*.  But  the  sentiment  is  the  sumo. 

Thua,  as  in  the  old  days,  he  passed  my  door  on  hi*  way  to  high 
adventure,  und  f  did  not  call  him  buck.  1  promised  to  write  to  him, 
und  1  will  write  to  him — once  every  week.  And  1  hope  those  letter* 
will  be  tilled  with  good  new*,  stirring  news — new*  that  we  soft  fellows 
over  here  have  grown  hard,  that  we  know  now  how  soon  it  will  end,  and 
thul  we  can  stand  it  ac  well  a*  he  and  his  crowd;  that  we  don't  mind 
the  taxes.  nor  the  fulling  profit*,  nor  the  brown  bread,  nor  the  soli¬ 
tary  lump  in  the  coffee;  thut  with  all  our  hearts,  till  our  money,  all 
our  strength  we  ac  behind  him;  ull  the  way  to  the  Rhine  und  over! 
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BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


personality,  never 
serious  enough  to 
cause  a  breach,  but 
serious  enough  to 
cause  the  President 
loss  of  that 


TWO  reason*  of  sclf-inteWst  are  against  writing 
from  Washington  acioitf  the  President. 

The  first  is  that.  ;< 'facts  and  analysis  are  not  all 
in  the  Presidents  favor  there  will  be  foaming  at  the 
mouth  of  thus*  iho  consider  him  all  that  is  good  and 
great.  They  will  roar  out  about  loyalty  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  /orget  a  much  higher  loyalty — the  loyalty 
any  citizen  owes  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  them 
will  be  sincere  and  others  will  be  Democrat*. 

The  second  reason  is  that  if  fact  and  analysis  show 
much  which  is  good  and  great  in  the  President  those 
who  want  to  see  in  him  nothing  much  of  either  good 
or  great  will  gnash  their  teeth.  These  other  persons 
will  proclaim  that  the  wonderful  spell  or  charm  which 
the  President  throw*  over  several  head*  has  been 
thrown  over  another.  Some  of  them  will  be  honest  in 
this,  and  others  will  be  those  who  are  not  Democrats. 

Nu  one  will  be  pleased.  The  fact  that  no  one  will 
he  pleased  is  the  key  to  the  truth  about  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  this  crisis  it  is  well  that  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  know  about  his  ways  should  be  known  by 
every  loyal  man  and  woman  who  desires  to  help. 

An  old  story  is  that  of  two  knights  who  approached 
a  shield  set  up  in  the  roadway.  It  was  gold  on  one 
side  and  some  other  metal  on  the  other.  Falling 
into  a  controversy  as  to  the  metal  from  which  the 
shield  was  fashioned,  the  knights  with  their  lances 
transfixed  each  other.  Hut  neither  was  right. 

It  is  like  that  in  the  case  of  the  President;  it  all 
depends  from  which  side  a  person  approaches  him 
Therefore  it  is  astonishing  how  little  of  a  fair  bal¬ 
ance  is  ever  struck  even  by  those  who  at  close  or  long 
range  see  and  feel  the  President.  It  has  always  been 
so  about  him;  when  Wilson  was  president  at  Prince¬ 
ton  it  was  no  different. 

Perhaps  it  is  one  sign  of  a  man's  greatness  that 
other  men  in  their  inmost  hearts  are  for  or  against 
him.  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson:  these  are 
pro  or  con  personalities.  There  was  something  half¬ 
way  between  pro  and  con  in  the  attitude  of  men 


dent’s  closest  adviser;  and  it  is  the  men  who  are  close 
to  the  President’s  ear  who  are  his  mirrors.  Baker, 
as  a  mirror  and  a  sincere  mirror,  has  even  adopted 
the  President’s  word  “tragical’'  into  his  vocabulary. 

The  thing  which  Baker  says  he  sees  is  the  thing 
which  Colonel  House  saw  and  which  Justice  Brandei* 
saw  and  which  many  who  have  the  quality  of  large 
and  humane  vision  sec.  They  see  a  man,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  wanted  big  business  to  split  into  small 
business  because  temperamentally  he  was  suspicious 
of  big  business  and  considered  big  business  menacing 
to  social  justice.  They  see  a  liberal.  They  see  a  man 
who  desires  to  express  a  system  of  morals,  internal 
and  international,  for  America.  They  see  a  man  who 
wishes  less  ease  fur  the  rich  and  more  for  the  poor, 
less  strength  for  the  powerful  and  more  for  the  weak 
They  see  a  man  who  struggled  to  uvert  war  because 
war  was  horrible  and  was  a  kind  of  madness  and 
then  accepted  war  hecause  autocracy,  with  its  abuse 
of  weaker  nations,  appeared  at  last  more  horrible 
and  more  of  a  madness  than  war.  They  see  a  man 
who  has  a  long  and  longing  sweep  of  the  horizon. 

A  “t A)ng- Distance ”  Man 

THOSE  who  approach  from  the  other  side  do  not 
see  only  these  qualities,  nor  indeed  all  these 
qualities.  Instead  they  see  a  man  who  is  impatient 
with  hard,  close  facta;  fretful  against  organiza¬ 
tion  questions;  without  great  genius  for  choosing 
men  capable  of  administration,  because  his  tendency 
is  to  like  those  he  considers  emotionally  good  men 
more  and  more  and  to  like  unremitting,  strong  men 
leas  and  less.  They  see  slowness  to  act  and  a  be¬ 
fogged  vision  when  actual  steps  are  to  be  taken  or 
could  be  taken.  They  see  a  reluctance  to  delegate 
real  power,  und  a  method  of  hiding  this  by  appear¬ 
ing  to  delegate  power  to  u  multitude  of  advisory 
agencies.  They  see  his  contempt  for  senator*  and 
his  distrust  of  the  American  business  man.  They 
see  one  who  fails  to  exercirc  himself  much  about 


some 

comfortable  fee'ing  NV'I’ 

which  men  like  ;  j  ,  Iff 

Baker  create  with  j/  .  J 
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stance,  it  was  Mc- 
Adoo  who  poured 

into  the  President's  ear  vigorous  urging  that  Amer¬ 
ica  take  the  lead  in  forming  an  Allied  War  Council. 
The  President  was  not  pleased  that  McAdoo  publicly 
announced  his  own  position  in  regard  to  this. 

Able  organizers,  as  distinguished  from  well- 
meaning  men,  in  the  President's  Cabinet  Have  not 
had  the  experience  of  growing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  President.  The  subjects  which  they  brought  to 
hi*  attention,  their  mild  insistence  that  attention  L>o 
fastened  on  the  task  at  hand,  their  occasional  un¬ 
willingness  to  agree  in  a  facile  manner  with  him,  all 
contributed  to  a  loss  of  favor.  Lind  ley  M.  Garrison, 
Baker’s  predecessor,  was  one,  and  has  gone.  Frank¬ 
lin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  another; 
it  is  not  much  of  a  secret  that  he  is  no  longer  close 
to  the  President's  car.  It  is  the  Danielses,  the  Burle¬ 
son*,  and  the  Bakers  who  remain. 

A  tragical  result  comes  from  the  unequal  weight 
in  the  pans  of  the  President’s  scales  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  balance  conceiving  on  one  hand  and  doing 
on  the  other.  Few  are  having  the  same  visions  nt 
the  same  time;  the  “forward-looking"  man  is  usually 
independent;  the  “doing"  man  is  not  dealing  with  the 
things  upon  which  the  President  liken  to  feast  his 
being;  few  are  left  who  have  his  ear.  and  this  keeps 
from  him  much  that  men  think  he  should  know. 

The  politician*  have  not  his  ear.  The  President 
is  a  little  shrewder  than  the  "gang"  and  more  sin¬ 
cere,  no  doubt,  and  does  not  need  their  advice  in 
strategy.  In  his  heart  he  detest*  the  average  sena¬ 
tor  and  congressman.  The  latter  have  gathered 
this  impression,  and  unburden  themselves  of  it  when 
the  cigar*  have  burnrd  short. 

Says  one:  “All  kinds  of  appointments  and  policies 
are  made,  and  we’re  not  consulted.  He  seldom  calls 
us  in  any  more  for  conference  or  advice.  It  is  only 
when  he  wants  to  line  us  up  that  we  are  counted  in," 

“There  b  nothing  in  being  a  Democrat  any  more," 
is  the  word.  “The  President  has  been  our  trump 
card,  and  he  knows  it  and  still  cracks  the  whip. 
None  of  us  want  to  make  any  trick  plays.  No  one 
wants  to  became  a  martyr.  Do  we  vote  with  him?  Of 
course  we  vote  with  him— we  take  everything  and  suy 
nothing  The  man  is  a  great  man,  of  course,  and  u 
senator  is  a  worm,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  »ny." 

The  men  representing  the  business  and  financial 
administration  of  the  country  have  not  his  ear 
Selfish  and  scheming,  or  patriotic  and  sincere,  ap¬ 
parently  they  are  of  a  kind  to  the  President.  Hi* 
first  instinct  is  to  have  the  same  measure  of  sus¬ 
picion  for  the  money  maker  that  he  has  contempt  for 
the  politician.  A  committee  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  hud  resigned  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Council  of  Nationul  Defense  because 
of  the  hopeless  prospect,  wished  to  see  him  to  present 
advice  on  reorganization  of  the  war  machine.  He 
said,  in  substance.  “Write  it,"  and  the  written  sug¬ 
gestions  went  into  that  yawning  hopper  in  which  alJ 
are  received  and  so  many  disappear  forever. 

When  the  politician*  und  the  business  men  am 
eliminated,  and  when  hi*  refusal  to  see  newspaper 
men  and  publishers  has  eliminated  most  of  them, 
when  his  appointees  who  have  leaning*  toward  od- 
mimatrative  efficiency  and  mind*  of  their  own  are 
eliminated,  there  is  not  much  of  an  approach  to  the 
President's  ear  except  by  those  who  agree  with  him 
— and  those  who  agree  with  him  even  more,  und 
those  who  worship  him  These  are  men  like  Newton 
Baker  and  George  Creel.  And  there  are  men  who,  wish¬ 
ing  to  retain  his  ear,  wait  for  him  to  ask  for  advice 
and  who  seldom  press  any  opposing  views.  They 
believe,  perhaps  wisely,  that  it  is  better  to  be  silent 
than  severed.  These  are  men  like  Justice  B  rami?  is 
and  Colonel  House — two  truly  great  advisers. 

Hi*  Narrowing  Circle 

TIME  was  when  it  was  common  enough  to  bear 
from  men  that  they  would  go  and  tell  their  story 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  the  other  <lhy 
I  heard  a  man  of  standing  boast  that  he  could  reach 
the  President's  ear  because  he  knew  an  Intimate 
friend,  of  an  intimate  friend  nf  Creel's! 

It  used  to  be  true  that  he  was  not  arce -Bible  nut 


Ctoae  to  the  PrrMident'n  enr  Secretary  of  the  Treanury  McAdoo  and  Secretary  of  Mar  tinker 


toward  Taft  and  Hughes,  and  the  moderate,  indul¬ 
gent  admissions. of  their  friends  thut  they  had  faults, 
and  of  their  enemies  that  they  hud  virtues,  were  their 
undoing.  American*  like  to  have  in  their  lender* 
something  to  fight  over  and  to  exult  over,  to  idolize 
and  to  attack  a*  wolves  attack,  and  about  whom  in 
venom  they  can  whisper  lies  and  at  whose  feet  they 
may  grovel  in  adoration.  Change,  emotion,  drama! 

All  his  life  long  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War,  has  been  preparing  to  approach  the  President 
from  the  right  side.  He  sees  a  great  and  good  man 
and  nothing  else.  This  i*  because  Baker  i*  an 
idealist.  I  saw  him  some  year*  ago  when  he  wax 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  and  when  we  talked  of  some  of 
the  evils  of  corporate  greed  and  of  the  improvement 
of  human  opportunity  and  of  human  happiness  his 
eyes  glistened  and  he  was  live  and  tense.  But  when 
I  wanted  to  have  some  of  Cleveland’s  municipal 
experiments  justified  by  a  look  at  accounting  figures 
und  analysis  of  munugcmrnl  and  an  inquiry  into 
questions  of  organization.  Baker’*  interest  lagged 
and  the  light  went  out  of  hi*  eyes 

Here  are  two  men  much  alike,  and  they  like  each 
other.  The  Secretary  of  War  just  now  is  the  Presi¬ 


cnngestion  of  war  traffic  at  Pittsburgh  provided  he 
can  instead  take  satisfaction  in  a  popular  uprising 
of  the  people  of  Vienna.  They  see  a  "long-distance 
man,"  rather  irritable  if  attention  is  called  to  the 
ground  underfoot,  but  auspicious  and  jealous  of  any 
person  who  might  draw  away  prestige  or  uuthonty 
in  deuling  with  the  ground  underfoot — the  very 
ground  upon  which  the  fret  must  be  planted  to  take 
step*  toward  the  goals  which  the  President  ha*  seen 
and  to  which  he  has  pointed  with  extraordinary 
charm  of  expression  and  power  of  inspiring  words. 
They  see  a  man  who  may  see  the  horizon  und  talk 
— but  not  the  road  and  walk. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  organizers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  said  to  me  the  other  day:  “He  paste*  labels  on 
the  bottles,  but,  ala*,  he  doc*  not  fill  the  bottle*!" 

One  of  the  so-called  “president  senators”  who 
vote*  consistently  with  the  President  said:  “He  is 
an  unequaled  maker  of  policies  the  fact  that  a 
policy  when  drawn  needs  anything  more  i*  of  great 
distress  and  irritation  to  him." 

Because  William  (J,  McAdoo,  hi*  son-in-law.  has 
a  passionate  love  of  the  actual  doing  of  things,  some¬ 
time*  too  fast,  tin* re  come  moments  of  clashes  of 
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warm  to  those  who 
wanted  to  aer  him, 
but  that  hr  was  ac¬ 
cessible  and  warm 
to  those  whom  he 
wanted  to  see.  But 
even  the  latter 
class  is  fast  dimin¬ 
ishing  now, 

Among  the  re¬ 
maining  instances 
of  men  with  whom 
the  President 
wishes  warm  mo¬ 
ments  there  are 
examples  of  his 
winning  ways.  A 
political  critic  of 
a  national  review, 
who  had  been  op¬ 
posed  to  him,  was 
taken  to  the  White 
House  by  one  of  the 
Democratic  senators*  The  President  exercised  the 
magic  by  which  he  enthralls  some  men.  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  critic,  who  has  since  been  given 
important  Government  assignments,  had  been  turned 
round  and  started  off  in  another  direction  as  if  it 
were  a  touch  of  the  Angers  on  a  mechanical  toy. 

A  few  weeks  ugo  a  Democratic  newspaper 
Sent  a  correspondent  to  Washington  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  workings  of  the  waf  machinery. 

His  errand  and  attitude  created  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  anxiety  among  the  disciples  of  Things 
As  They  Are.  But  an  interview  with  the 
President  was  arranged;  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  went  into  the  door  of  the  White 
House,  was  received  in  privacy,  and  came  out. 
Although  he  had  to  deal  with  the  same  set 
of  facts,  he  began  to  write  defense*  of  the 
Administration! 

These  examples  show  that  the  President 
still  sees  men,  even  small  men,  whom  he  de¬ 
sires  to  win  over.  But  it  is  said  that  he  did 
not  sit  down  with  Elihu  Root  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter's  return  from  Russia,  although  the  com¬ 
missioner  came  back  from  the  scene  of  the 
moat  vital  changes  going  on  anywhere. 

Later  when  another  American,  Ailed  with  a 
record  load  of  first-hand  information,  official 
and  unofficial,  returned  from  the  seething 
of  great  forces  in  Russia — forces  which 
may  control  the  world's  destinies — he  too 
hung  round  Washington  waiting  for  the 
President'*  call,  but  no  call  came.  The 
President  used  some  of  the  man's  written 
memoranda,  but  there  was  no  conference. 

When  R.  B.  Stevens  was  starting  abroad  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  United  States  on  the  Inter-Allied  Ship¬ 
ping  Council  and  was  seeking  first-hand  instruc¬ 
tions,  he  was  unable  to  see  the  President.  Time 
went  by,  plans  had  to  be  made,  policies  laid  down, 
but  it  was  only  at  the  last  minute  that  Stevens,  by 
his  own  insistence,  was  able  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  President  about  a  mission  which  has  become  the 
most  vital  of  the  war. 

He  Seen  the  Goal ,  but  — 

AMONG  those  who  remain  there  is,  of  course, 
George  Creel,  who  can  yield  peculiar  qualities 
of  entertainment,  and  who,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Information — an  institution  which  some  fu¬ 
ture  and  unscrupulous  power  could  turn  to  dreadful 
and  selfish  use— can  reach  the  channels  of  opinion 
making.  And  there  is  the  little  group  of  popinjay 
courtiers  always  at  the  White  House  door  no  matter 
who  is  within;  their  chief  contribution  ia:  "Abso¬ 
lutely  right,  Mr.  President." 

The  result  is  tragical  because  the  President  is 
inaccessible  and  apparently  more  and  more  suspi¬ 
cious  and  aloof.  A  man  whose  scales  of  personal 
balance  have  great  weight  of  vision,  of  policy  mak¬ 
ing,  of  belief  that  he  can  express  American  con¬ 
science,  and  make  extensive  plans  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  in  one  pan,  and  In  the  other  pan,  it  is 
thought  by  many  men,  has  much  less  weight  of  de¬ 
cision,  of  administrative  order,  of  organization,  of 
actual  doing  just  underfoot,  is  not  fortunate  if  he 
closes  the  door  to  the  contact  of  human  activity  and 
counsel.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  President  Wilson 
is  not  in  doubt  about  the  goals  he  conceives  in  his  wide 
sweep  of  vision,  but  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  he 
may  be  in  the  dark  about  the  method  of  travel. 

"Even  his  friend*  would  say  that  he  knows  more 
of  what  we  ftTe  trying  to  do  than  of  how  it  shall  hr 
done,"  said  one  of  these  friends. 

So  it  is  that  his  temperament  draw*  him  toward 
policies  expressed  with  power  and  beauty.  If  he 
has  to  delegate  irritating  organization  question*, 
it  is  to  good  and  submissive  men  only.  He  writes 
the  formulas;  the  clerks  who  are  supposed  to 
put  up  the  prescriptions  must  not  differ  with  the 
doctor — nor  bother  him.  He  write*  the  lubela,  the 


The  men  representing  the 

business  and  financial  ad 
j  ninistration  have  ntd  his  ear 


There  is,  of  course,  George 
free/,  it  ho  can  yield  peculiar 
Qualities  of  entertainment 


world  applaud*  with  reason,  and  the  applause  is 

Joined  by  some  foreign  statesmen  who  know  that  /n  his  hear t  he  detests  the  average  senator  and  congressman.  Then  have  gathered 

the  President  holds  the  moneybags  of  the  war.  this  impression  and  unburden  themselves  when  the  cigars  have  burmd  short 
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Hatted  back  amt  forth ,  from  bureau  to  bureau ,  without  an  answer! 


fen  re  hud  recommended  und  rccom- 
rr ended  without  result,  and  had 
given  an  excellent  example  of  the 
futility  of  advisory  councils,  ad¬ 
visory  commissions,  and  advisory 
war  bourds,  the  War  Department 
created  a  bureau  to  begin  to  think 
about  storage.  And  even  then — 
after  the  grea t  United  States  had 
been  caught  in  this  trap  of  no 
ships,  no  ship  management,  no 
port-distributing  plana,  no  proper 
embarkation  machinery,  and  was 
facing  only  the  beginning  of  a  flood 
of  production  which  the  vast  ap¬ 
propriations  and  expenditures  and 
contracts  had  created— was  there 
action?  Not  at  all! 

It  was  planned  to  build  port  ter¬ 
minals  near  Now  York,  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  near  Norfolk,  and  neai 
Charleston.  It  was  planned  to 
build  storage  depots  at  five  rail¬ 
road  centers  which  had  better 
not  be  named.  But  the  military 
commissions  for  the  civilians 
who  were  to  direct  the  work  and 
applications  for  the  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  men  were  being  manhandled 
through  the  antiquated  War  De¬ 
partment  bureaucracy.  For  how 
long?  For  more  than  sixty  days! 

In  January,  therefore,  the  work  near  New  York 
hud  just  been  begun,  near  Philadelphia  5  per  cent 
progress  had  been  made,  near  Norfolk  3  per  cent, 
near  Charleston  a  percentage  of  zero.  In  January 
storage  depots  in  the  interior  were  still  on  paper. 
In  January  475  cars  of  canned  tomatoes  were  wait¬ 
ing  ready  to  be  frozen  a  few  milea  from  Washington 
near  the  site  of  a  storage  depot  still  in  the  hands 


of  draftsmen  f  And  hundreds  of  cars  loaded  with 
destructible  food  for  the  army  were  due  there. 

Are  any  of  these  oversights  chargeable  to  depart¬ 
mental  inefficiency?  No.  They  are  chargeable  to  a 
lack  of  management  at  the  top. 

Fuel  orders  from  Dr.  Garfleld  are  intended  as 
a  concealed  effort  to  cut  down  production;  they  do 
not  remedy  the  lack  of  depots,  terminals,  and  ships. 


Such  mistakes  can  only  be  stopped 
by  foresight  at  the  top. 

Top-planning  is  the  way  for  the 
country  to  avoid  the  absurd  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  production  overtakes 
transportation  and  chokes  it — in 
which  there  is  too  little  saving,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  ghastly  deficiency  in 
tending. 

People  are  told  that  wc  must 
adapt  ourselves  to  purchasing  noth¬ 
ing  noneasenliat,  but  manufactur¬ 
ers  making  noncssential  goods  come 
to  Washington  and  can  find  no¬ 
where  anything  more  than  an  ad¬ 
visory  department.  Wr  arc  busy 
building  new  factories,  and  at  the 
same  time  factories  built  and 
equipped  so  that  they  can  turn  out 
war  supplies  are  standing  idle.  The 
only  machinery  existing,  at  this 
writing,  to  correct  this  waste  at 
the  bunghole  while  there  is  exhor¬ 
tation  to  save  at  the  spigot,  is  an 
advisory  bureau  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  which  is  as  power¬ 
less  to  order  anything  done  as  I, 
the  writer  of  this,  and  you,  the 
reader!  In  the  absence  of  any  effi¬ 
cient  planning  body  at  the  top,  the 
separately  working  departments  not 
only  fail  to  provide  for  needs  but 
even  get  in  each  other's  way. 

In  actual  purchasing  there  is  no  center.  One 
department  comers  the  supply  and  leaves  an¬ 
other  helpless  for  want  of  some  necessity.  When 
the  Cantonment  Division  of  the  War  Department 
needed  creoaoted  piles  in  January,  it  was  an¬ 
other  bureau  of  the  War  Department  which  had 
the  qvail-  ( Continued  on  page  41) 


A  SHIPBUILDER  ON  THE  JOB 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


"TTE  is  the  most  human  shipbuilder  in  America— 
and  one  of  the  ablest/' 

The  shipwright  of  the  North  who  told  me  this 
was  himself  a  builder  of  no  mean  ability,  but  did 
not  hesitate  to  refer  me  to  Homer  L.  Ferguson 
as  a  man  who  could  and  would  tell  me  of  the  vital 
problem  of  the  ships — from  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  one  who  had  spent  his  lifetime  in  the  pro¬ 
fession — and  from  a  point  of  view  of  heart  and  of 
mind  as  well. 

“He  is  the  moat  human  thing  in  the  business/' 
the  builders  kept  telling  me.  And  K  knew  that 
the  great  yard  upon  the  James  which  he  headed 
was  not  alone  u  huge  and  successful  business  enter¬ 
prise,  but  that  in  the  long  years  that  the  building 
of  ships  was  not  a  particularly  popular  or  profit¬ 
able  business,  the  Newport  News  yard  had  kept  the 
flame  of  an  ancient  American  profession  alight — 
and  honorably  burning. 

“We  shall  build  good  ships  here,  at  u  profit 
if  we  can,  at  a  loss  if  we  must,  but  always 
good  ships/' 

These  are  the  words  on  the  founder's  monument 
in  the  center  of  the  yard,  and  this  spirit  seems  to 
have  been  inherited  by  his  successor. 

ttlack  and  White  Work  Side  by  Side 
EWPORT  NEWS  differs  from  most  Virginia 
towns  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  fine  streets 
shaded  with  old  trees,  no  Christopher  Wren  archi¬ 
tecture,  no  ancient  families,  and  no  old  colonels. 
When  the  late  considerable  drought  spread  across 
Virginia  it  found  few  sideboards  in  Newport  News 
to  empty.  For  the  place  is  new— comparatively  new. 
nt  any  rate.  It  is  a  made-to-order  town,  and  looks 
it.  For  even  though  it  long  ago  reached  its  thirty- 
fifth  birthday,  it  still  has  some  of  the  raw  newness  of 
pioneer  communities. 

It  was  founded  by  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington 
as  a  tidewater  terminal  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway,  purchased  as  the  Eastern  link  of  the  ocean- 
to-ocean  transcontinental  system  which  he  planned 
definitely,  but  was  never  quite  able  to  consummate. 
And  because  a  tidewater  terminal  means  a  real  sea¬ 
port  and  a  real  seaport  in  turn  means  dry-dock 
and  ship-repair  facilities — then  almost  entirely  lack 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton  Roads — the 
California  millionaire  bethought  himself  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  shipyard  at  Newport  News.  Another 
factor  there  at  Hampton  Ronds  changed  the  idea 
into  determination.  HU  friends  and  advisers  argued 
against  the  enterprise  —  but  waited  their  efforts. 
Huntington  did  not  then  lay  stress  upon  his  com 
mcrcial  reasons  for  building  the  yard.  He  merely 
pointed  toward  the  tall  tower  of  a  great  school 


for  negroes  a  bare  half  dozen  miles  distant  and 
said:  “1  am  going  to  try  and  give  the  black  man 
the  same  industrial  opportunity  that  Hampton  has 
given  him  educationally/’  . 

And  'to-day  fully  one-half  of  the  7300  men  and 
boys  who  work  under  Homer  Ferguson  in  the  New¬ 
port  News  shipyard  are  black-skinned.  The  promise 
of  Collis  P.  Huntington  has  been  fully  kept — with 
generous  interest.  White  men  and  black  men  work 
not  only  in  the  same  yard  but  in  the  same  buildings. 
And  this  is  the  South— the  Old  Dominion,  if  you 
please.  On  a  huge  traveling  crane  that  runs  the 
length  of  the  yard's  biggest  erecting  shop  a  white 
man  operates  the  motors  overhead;  a  negro  on  the 
floor  minds  the  grips.  In  the  yard  outside  on  a 
huge  ship  coming  into  being  white  painters  work 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  deck;  black  painters  upon 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  same  deck. 

Do  you  get  me?  Something  must  be  conceded  to 
the  traditions  of  the  South.  But — Ferguson  swings 
quickly  in  his  chair  and  levels  a  long  finger  at  you: 

“Don't  you  dare 
come  down  from  the 
North  to  this  yard 
and  tell  us  that  the 
black  man  in  the 
South  is  an  indus¬ 
trial  failure  —  you 
who  only  use  him  as 
an  elevator  boy  or  a 
parlor-car  porter  or 
a  chauffeur  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  him  an 
e  pm!  industrial  op¬ 
portunity  with  white 
labor.  How  long 
would  one  of  our  ex¬ 
pert  machinists  last 
at  Taunton  or  at 
Paterson  or  at  Sche¬ 
nectady?  What  op¬ 
portunity  would  the 
unions  give  him? 

Can  one  of  our  good 
riveters  go  north 
and  join  the  union? 

He  cannot.  And 
□titer wise  he  cannot 
drive  a  single  rivet/' 

When  efforts  onre 
were  made,  he  tells 
you,  to  form  a  union 
of  his  colored  rivet¬ 
ers,  skilled  orator* 
from  the  North  ad 


dressed  them  in  a  big  hall.  But  the  colored 
workmen  were  singularly  indifferent.  And  finally 
one  of  the  largest  and  lankest  of  the  riveters 
unfolded  himself  from  his  chair  and  began:  “'Our 
fren’s  remarks  remind  me  of  a  right  fine  Vir¬ 
ginia  gen'man,  Culnel  C of  Richmond,  who 

died  a  few  years  ago  and  went  straight  to  heaven. 
An’  when  he  interdoosod  himself  at  the  pearly 
gates,  St.  Peter,  he  says  to  him,  he  says:  'Oh, 

gu  'long  wi'  you,  white  man,  you  ain't  Culnel  C - 

of  Richmond.  You  ain't  on  a  hoss.  An’  I  ain't 
never  soen  the  old  culnel  afoot/  So  there  was  the 
old  culnel  wid  dose  pearly  gates  closed  in  front  of 
him  an'  harp  music  driftin'  out  to  him.  Finally  he 
sees  a  little  bit  of  a  way  to  do  it.  Down  in  the  line 
behind  him  was  his  oP  cullud  servant,  Sam.  An'  he 
goes  to  Sam  an'  lets  on  to  him  as  how  they  cud  both 
get  into  heaven  together  sure  'nough  if  Sam'd  drop 
down  on  his  ban's  an'  knees  an'  be  the  culnel's  how 

01'  Sam,  he  does  it,  an'  Culnel  C -  rides  up  to  the 

pearly  gates  again.  St.  Peter  sittin’  buck  of  the 

ticket  office  only  sees 
the  culnel's  head  an' 
says:  “That's  better, 
sah.  You  hitch  youli 
hoss  outside  here  an’ 
walk  right  in/  ” 

The  audience  “got- 
the  riveLer.  There 
has  never  been  a 
negro  union,  and  in 
the  entire  history  of 
the  Newport  News 
yard  only  one  strike 
— of  but  three  anil 
a  half  days,  last 
summer.  And  the 
leader,  ashamed, 
quit  his  job  and  en- 
listod.  Ferguson 
would  like  to  get 
him  back. 

Ferguson  was 
reared  in  the  serv¬ 
ice.  He  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  fully 
forty -five  years  ago, 
and  is  not  only  n 
graduate  of  Annapo- 
iis,  but  he  spent  n 
dozen  successful 
years  afterward  as 
a  naval  constructor. 
He  bear*  no  grudge 
against  the  army. 


Hit  face  is  limned  with  fine  linet ,  his  hair  is  graying  a 
bit,  but  he  is  actually  the  personification  of  youth 


Ho  is  an  American  of  the  very  best  sart  and  he 
knows  well  the  enormous  problem  to-day  confront¬ 
ing  it  But  he  has  seen  the  army  descend  upon  the 
little  city  af  Newport  News,  with  its  camps  and 
cantonments,  and  in  a  little  time  not  only  increase 
its  population  from  30,000  to  50,000,  hut  add  so 
vastly  to  it*  housing  and  living  problems  that  his 
best,  his  moat  skilled,  and  most  experienced  work¬ 
men  have  been  literally  forced  out  of  their  homes 
and  out  of  town.  One  of  the  clerks  in  hi*  office, 
proud  owner  cf  a  $3,000  house,  has  rented  it  to 
an  army  officer  for  #100  a  month.  And  while  the 
best  grade  of  milk  was  selling  in  New  York  City 
at  14  cents  a  quart,  the  milkmen  of  Newport  News 
demanded — and  received— 20  cents.  Some  of  Fer¬ 
guson’s  negro  riveters  make  as  high  as  $00  a  week 
upon  occasion,  but  these  are  the  exception.  And  it 
almost  takes  $00  a  week  to  bring  up  a  family  m 
decency,  to  aay  nothing  of  comfort,  these  days  at 
Newport  News.  But  Us  invasion  of  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  town  with  its  vast  raids  upon  the  scant  stores 
of  houses  and  labor  reserves  is  not  Ferguson's  real 
complaint  against  the  army.  Its  invasion  of  the 
ahipbuilding  forces,  not  only  of  his  own  but  of  every 
other  yard,  is  his  chief  cause  for  protest,  lie  will 
toll  you  so  in  the  frank  and  direct  way  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  him. 

“Every  man  building  a  ship  for  a  year  means 
five  other  men  transported  to  Europe  in  that  year. 
It  is  useless  for  us  to 
talk  of  winning  the 
war  as  long  as  we 
fail  to  transport  our 
men  or  our  munitions 
oversea.  It  is  my  hon¬ 
est  belief  that  until 
the  nation  really  real¬ 
izes  thla -  until  it  quits 
talking  about  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  providing  a 
bridge  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  while  failing  to 
provide  it — we  might 
as  well  continue  the 
production  of  the  non- 
essentials.  There  is 
no  uBe  whatsoever  in 
manufacturing  essen¬ 
tials  —  munitions,  I 
mean — and  then  hav- 
ing  them  rot  or  rust 
or  otherwise  spoil, 
while  they  spend 
months  awaiting 
transportation  across 
the  ocean.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  the  prediction 
that,  unless  we  quit 
talking  about  ships 
and  begin  producing 
tnem  (of  good  size, 
for  I  cannot  see  the 
4,500-ton  or  even  the 
0,000-ton  ship  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  10,000- 
ton  or  the  12,000-ton 
craft,  and  in  good 
numbers),  a  year  from  now.  if  the  war  continues, 
you'll  see  our  munition  plants  on  half  time.  And 
all  because  of  the  glut  at  our  embarkation  ports; 
a  glut  from  lack  of  ship  tonnage." 

"How  many  tons  of  ships  can  the  United  States 
produce  in  1918?"  we  ask  him.  . 

Half  of  Them  in  the  Draft! 

IS  reply  is  direct:  “Based  upon  Mr.  Hurley's 
estimate  of  150,000  men  working  in  all  our  yards 
a  very  few  weeks  ago,  I  should  say  that  3,000,000 
tons  was  a  fair  estimate  for  the  present  year.  We 
shipbuilders  figure  it  out  on  a  basis  of  about  20  tons 
per  year  per  man;  that  is  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Union  shipyard  of  San  Francisco  has 
produced  as  high  as  23  tons  per  man.  But  the 
climatic  conditions  out  there  are  better  suited  for 
shipbuilding  than  moat  of  our  Eastern  yards  and 
the  force  was  made  up  of  thoroughly  trained  men.  It 
may  be  that  by  thi*  time  the  working  forces  in  all 
our  yards  have  been  brought  to  nearer  200,000  than 
150,000  men.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  men 
we  get  are  not  skilled  in  this  work.  They  may  be 
good  machinists  in  other  lines,  but  still  they'll  re¬ 
quire  much  training.  In  fact,  with  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  newly  recruited  shipbuilders  we  might  see 
the  average  output  go  as  low  as  15  or  even  12 % 
tons.  It  certainly  wouldn’t  be  anything  like  20. 
And  the  men  who  might  have  helped  this  yard 
come  to  that  average  have  gone  to  the  army.  .  .  . 
Shipbuilding  is  a  young  man's  business."  (It  is. 
Ferguson's  face  Is  limned  with  fine  linea,  his  hair 
is  graying  a  bit,  hut  he  is  actually  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  youth,  a  curious  blend  of  a  light  heart  and  a 
serious  mind,  of  laughing  eyes  and  a  determined 
mouth.)  "In  this  plant  more  than  3,300  of  our  7.800 
employees  are  inside  the  draft  age.  These  men,  the 
skilled  shipbuilders  upon  whom  the  army’s  very  ex¬ 
istence,  to  say  nothing  of  its  ultimate  success,  de¬ 


pends,  were  taken  away  from  us,  both  by  voluntary 
enlistment  and  by  the  draft.  As  one  even  pretending 
to  be  a  good  American,  I  could  not  raise  the  slightest 
barrier  against  the  recruiting  officers  coming  within 
our  yard,  but  I  knew  what  it  meant  when  I  saw  our 
shipbuilders,  trained  and  skilled,  go  marching  out 
after  them. 

"The  army  has  now  agreed  to  return  the  drafted 
men  to  the  shipyards.  It  is  highly  necessary  that 
they  should  be  returned.  But  as  yet  it  htten't  been 
willing  to  give  us  back  our  young  men  who  went  out 
and  rolunterred.  We  need  them  now;  never  so  much 
as  right  now.  What's  more,  the  army  needs  to  have 
them  here  more  than  to  have  them  in  khaki.” 

Houses— There's  the  Rub 

N  the  February  days  that  I  visited  the  plant  an 
English  recruiting  captain  was  also  there,  seek¬ 
ing  out  British  subjects  under  the  new  international- 
service  convention.  The  English  draft  is  far  more 
inclusive  than  ours;  it  takes  in  all  able-bodied  men 
from  \wenty  to  forty.  Ferguson's  yard  has  many 
of  these. 

'•We  haven't  a  very  large  percentage  of  foreign 
labor  here,"  he  explained.  "Only  about  25  per  cent 
as  compared  with  between  65  and  75  per  cent  in 
many  other  yards.  The  most  of  our  alien-bom  are 
English  and  Scotch — the  product  of  a  land  no  part  of 
which  is  more  than  half  a  day's  ride  from  the  sea. 


where  the  taste  for  shipbuilding  is  almost  inborn — 
and  a  Large  part  of  these  are  inside  the  British  draft 
limits.  One  might  think  that  England  would  see  the 
necessity  of  leaving  these  men  undisturbed  and  hard 
at  their  jobs.  But  if  she  doesn’t,  1  will  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  President  himself,  before 
III  give  them  up." 

"Are  you  in  the  market  for  lahor?"  I  asked  him 
on  the  last  of  those  February  days.  I  had  heard  of 
Creel's  Four- Minute  Men,  standing  upon  the  stages 
of  movie  houses  all  the  way  across  the  land,  begging 
workmen  to  enlist  for  the  building  of  ships  and  then 
had  heard  how  thepe  men  applying  to  the  yards  had 
found  them  not  ready. 

“We're  not  ready  to  take  on  men  at  this  time." 
Ferguson  replied,  "although  we  always  are  glad  to 
get  their  applications  and  when  the  opportunity 
comes — as  it  certainly  will  come — we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  for  them.  We  are  greatly  expanding  this  plant, 
both  upon  the  shore  front  and  back  inland.  We  also 
are  getting  rapidly  ahead  upon  our  housing  facilities. 

"There  is  the  hub  of  the  proposition — at  this  mo¬ 
ment  not  only  in  this  yard  but  in  many  others — 
housing.  That,  you  will  recall,  was  my  first  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  army  choosing  this  as  one  of  the 
prime  centers  of  its  activities.  We  were  just  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  the  problem  when  it  descended  upon  us. 
And  now  we  are  away  back  again — our  oldest  and 
best  men,  as  I  told  you,  leaving  us  because  of  the 
living  costs  down  in  this  neck  of  the  woods.  But 
we're  not  going  to  sleep  on  the  problem  Within  a 
few  weeks  we  shall  hope  to  be  coming  up  even  with 
it  once  again." 

1  remembered  seeing  when  1  first  came  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  plant  a  huge  wooden  barracks  oppo¬ 
site;  just  adjoining  the  town’s  "community  canning 
center."  Not  a  gaunt  and  ugly  structure,  like  the 
typical  cantonment  barracks,  but  trim  and  trig  and 
neatly  painted.  The  Navy  Department,  which  has 
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a  record  for  prompt  action  in  these  matters,  loaned 
$100,000  which  went  into  the  putting  up  of  the  har- 
rnrks  upon  land  owned  by  the  shipyard  company. 
For  about  $2  a  week  a  shipworker  gets  a  clean  room, 
well  heated  and  well  lighted,  and  a  service  that 
roughly  approximates  that  of  a  hotel.  The  meals 
are  served  on  the  cafeteria  plan,  are  good,  and  coat 
from  15  to  35  cents  each.  These  prices,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  particularly  in  Newport  News,  spell  no 
profit  to  the  shipyard  company  which  operates  the 
enterprise. 

This  barracks  is  for  white  men,  unmarried,  only. 
The  black  workers  of  the  plant  arc  pretty  well  ab¬ 
sorbed  within  the  colored  section  of  the  town  as  well 
as  in  a  special  cantonment  with  a  hut  of  the  Y.  M.C.  A. 
there.  The  black  shipyard  workers  are  not  only  wel¬ 
comed  in  the  Darktown  section  of  Newport  News; 
they  are  aristocrats.  A  boss  riveter  means  about 
the  same  to  a  negro  church  as  a  congressman  does 
to  a  white  one.  But  as  to  where  Ferguson  stands, 
listen  to  Aunt  Sally,  the  cook.  She  got  him  to  forego 
golf  and  give  a  talk  one  Saturday  afternoon:  "Boss, 
you  shuah  was  worth  $17.90  to  the  North  Side  Bap- 
ti*'  Church  yestiddy  en’nin*.  We  ain't  never  had  no 
such  collection  as  that  afore." 

To  house  the  married  folks  who  come  to  work 
in  his  great  and  growing  plant,  Ferguson  has 
far  more  elaborate  plans.  A  model  community  on 
the  high  bank  of  the  James  should  be  completed 

before  midsummer: 
more  than  600  houses, 
with  capacity  for  at 
least  1.2(H)  men  and 
their  families.  Ex¬ 
pert  landscape  engi¬ 
neers  arc  laying  out 
their  environment; 
some  other  eminent 
architects  are  com¬ 
pleting  their  design. 
The  entire  effect 
gained  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  model 
workingmen’s  villages 
of  England.  The 
high-pitched  roofs  of 
the  little  houses,  which 
are  not  monotonous  in 
effect,  are  new  to  a 
manufacturing  com¬ 
munity  in  America. 

Close  to  the  plant 
four  large  apartment 
houses  are  already 
under  construction. 
These  are  to  br  four- 
story  brick  buildings 
— slow-burning  con¬ 
struction — and  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  together 
they  will  house  some 
650  more  workers. 

Ferguson  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  trolley  line  to 
serve  his  community. 
“You  can't  keep  peo¬ 
ple  happy  in  their  work  unless  you  keep  them  com¬ 
fortable  in  It."  he  says. 

Early  this  year,  he  saw  the  menace  of  a  coni 
famine,  and  purchased  fifty  carloads  of  anthracite, 
which  already  were  rolling  down  toward  the  South. 
When  the  2, 500-ton  shipment  came  to  the  yard  it 
was  distributed  in  one-ton  lots  to  the  workers  who 
needed  it.  Not  one  of  Ferguson’s  workers  lived  in 
a  cold  house  this  winter. 

His  men  adore  him.  He  knows  more  than  half  of 
them  personally,  and  when  he  knows  them  he  calls 
them  by  their  first  names.  Sometimes  when  he  no¬ 
tices  things  he  makes  little  memoranda  about  them, 
and  perhaps  the  next  morning  Junius  Jones,  boss 
riveter,  gets  a  letter  of  praise— a  precious  document 
to  be  framed  and  kept  between  the  life  insurance 
policy  and  the  photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

13,000,000  Rivets  a  Year ! 

T  is  in  terms  of  riveters,  of  rivets,  if  you  please, 
that  Ferguson  and  Powell  and  Weaver— all  the 
other  great  shipbuilders  of  America— make  their  pre¬ 
dictions  for  the  shipping  output  of  1918.  The  unit  of 
production  of  a  ship  1,000  feet  long,  and  with  the 
housing  accommodations  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  is 
a  bit  of  heated  metal  the  size  of  the  Index  linger  of 
your  hand.  A  riveting  gang,  consisting  of  two  men 
and  two  boys — the  riveter,  the  holder-on,  the  heater 
boy  and  the  passer  boy — will  drive  from  300  to  375 
rivets  in  the  course  of  a  ten-hour  day.  If  the  passer 
is  omitted,  production  is  slowed  proportionately. 

Now,  it  takes  some  650,000  rivets  to  make  the  aver¬ 
age  10,000-ton  ship.  In  Ferguson's  yard  the  average 
is  about  250,000  a  week.  In  the  Union  shipyard  of 
San  Francisco — until  recently  at  least  the  largest 
in  the  land — 300,000  was  a  fair  average,  although  in 
a  record  week  this  figure  went  to  411.000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  these  figures  a  yard  such  as  the  Newport  News 
plant  will  drive,  (Confmncd  on  Me/*  25) 
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IS  THERE  A  UKRAINE? 

BY  ARTHUR  RUHL 


IN  Kiev  last  autumn — a  golden  Little  Russian  au¬ 
tumn,  with  sun  and  fruit,  and  the  Dnieper  sands 
dotted  with  bathers  soaking  up  all  the  summer  they 
could  before  the  winter  came — 1  spent  a  fortnight 
finding  and  losing  the  Ukraine. 

By  day  I  would  find  it — or  nearly  ao.  The  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Rada,  a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  Little 
Russian  provinces  roundabout, 
were  sitting  then  in  Kiev's  fine 
new  museum  building.  Nobody 
knew  just  what  they  repre¬ 
sented  nor  what  their  au¬ 
thority  might  be.  They  were 
tolerated  rather  than  recog¬ 
nized  by  tile  almost  equally 
vague  and  shaky  central  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Pctrogrnd.  and 
flatly  repudiated  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  educated 
people  in  Kiev.  Yet  here  they 
were,  and  they  choae  u  Cabinet 
and  discussed  and  passed  legis¬ 
lation  as  if  they  really  had  the 
right  to  do  so. 

I  would  spend  the  day  here, 
or  tramping  up  and  down  the 
mighty  Kiev  hills,  which  are 
like  those  of  San  Francisco, 
hunting  up  various  aorta  of 
Ukrainians — and  charming  and 
intelligent  people  many  of 
them  were— and  listening  to 
them  burrow  back  to  the  days 
of  Bogdan  Khlemnitski  and  the 
Treaty  of  Pereyaslav  and  prove 
that  they  were  and  always  had 
been  a  people  distinct  from  the 
Great  Russians,  and  tell  what 
their  “nation”  had  been,  and 
what  they  hoped  it  yet  to 
he.  It  was  all  real  enough  to 
them — as  real  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Ireland  is  to  the  Sinn 
Fein. 

Fortified  by  their  arguments 
and  enthusiasm,  I  would  trail 
back  homo  at  dusk,  wilted  and 
w_*ary.  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  with  the  long  windows 
open  on  tiie  garden,  and  the 
samovar  steaming  cheerfully, 
we  would  eat  purple  plums  and 
bread  and  honey  and  drink 
endless  glasses  of  tea,  while 
my  Russian  friends,  with 
equal  enthusiasm  and  convic¬ 
tion,  would  proceed  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Ukraine  never 
had  existed  and  never  would. 

For  they  were  “Great"  Russians— Moscow  Russians, 
as  they  sometimes  say  in  the  south,  following  the 
speech  of  the  days  when  their  ancestors  were  ruled  by 
the  Czars  of  Muscovy  - and  believed  in  a  strong  cen¬ 
tral  government  and  Russia's  territorial  unity.  To 
them  the  Ukrainians  were  cranks,  if  they  were  not 
traitors,  and  their  point  of  view  wns  that  of  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Instruction,  back  in  the  sixties, 
who  declared  that  “there  is  not,  never  was.  and 
never  shall  be,  such  a  thing  as  a  Ukrainian  language 
and  ♦nationality.”  And  they  too  had  their  facts 
and  figures. 

I  did  not  agree  with  them,  nor,  on  the  other  hund, 
with  the  more  chauvinistic  Ukrainians,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  arguments  the  Kornilov  “counter¬ 
revolution”  broke,  and  I  hurried  northward.  The 
Ukraine  was  a  "question”  then,  and  I  cannot  feel 
that  it  is  much  less  a  question  now,  even  though  a 
treaty  of  peace  be  signed  between  something  called 
the  “Ukrainian  Republic”  and  the  Austrians  and 
Germans.  For  in  Russia's  present  state  of  demorali¬ 
zation,  what  is  such  a  republic,  or  what  could  it  he? 
What  has  become  of  all  the  quite  real  people  in  Kiev 
who  were,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  to  It?  Or  of  all  the  Great  Russians — even 
liberal-minded  men  like  Miliukov,  who,  while  frank 
to  admit  that  there  was  something  in  the  Ukrainian 
case,  yet  were  opposed  to  separation?  They  are  all 
in  Russia  still,  and  sooner  or  later  must  be  reckoned 
with.  In  short,  the  Ukrainian  question.  like  that  of 
Finland,  is  something  to  ho  settled  in  the  open  and 
by  all  those  interested,  and  not  between  German 
generals  and  more  or  less  self-appointed  delegates 
at  Brest-Litovsk.  This  settlement  must  be  just  to 
the  Ukrainians,  and  just  to  Russia,  and  satisfactory 
t.i  the  common  sense  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 


such  a  settlement  must  be  based  on  the  real  and 
more  or  lea*  permanent  facta,  which  a  few  week*  or 
months,  or  the  eccentric  happenings  of  the  moment, 
are  not  likely  greatly  to  change. 

The  Ukraine  is  a  name  applied  to  southwestern 
Russia,  very  much  os  the  word  Provence  is  applied 
to  southeastern  France.  The  analogy  is  closer  than 


one  might  think  at  first,  but  I  shall  speak  of  that 
further  on. 

The  region  is  also  called  LiLtle  Russia — a  title 
some  Ukrainians  rather  resent — to  distinguish  it 
from  White  Russia,  farther  north  along  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  Great  Russia,  which  centers  around 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  It  is  all  “black  earth”  coun¬ 
try,  rich  and  fertile  as  ouf  own  Middle  Western 
black  earth,  and  a  Middle-Westerner  feel*  decidedly 
at  home  in  these  broad  rolling  prairies,  with  thoil 
cornfields,  and  wide,  slow-flawing  streams.  The 
Dnieper  River  flow*  through  the  heart  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  the  word  refers  especially,  generally, 
to  the  provinces  or  “governments”  of  Kiev,  Poltava, 
Chernigov,  and  Kharkhov.  But  the  frontier  between 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  Is  a  political  rather 
than  natural  barrier;  the  Ruthenlans  of  Galicia  arc, 
racially,  Little  Russian*,  who  merely  exchanged 
masters  when  Galicia  fell  to  Austria  at  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  in  its  widest  signification  the  word 
“Ukraine”  includes  them  as  well.  The  catchword  of 
the  more  extreme  Ukrainian  dreamers  has  been,  in¬ 
deed.  “From  the  Carpathians  to  the  Caucasus”;  and 
they  have  planned  a  new  and  independent  nation  which 
should  extend  all  the  way  westward  to  Przemsyl. 

A  Separate  iMnguage 

WHEN  people  speak  of  the  Ukraine  as  “a  beauti¬ 
ful  country  which  doesn't  exist,”  or  deny,  as  the 
Great  Russians  are  likely  to  do,  that  the  Ukraine  as 
a  separate  nation  ever  did  exist,  they  mean,  of 
course,  that  its  reality  as  a  nation  lie*  either  in  a 
past  or  a  future  too  remote  to  be  worth  discussing 
now.  And.  of  course,  much  of  the  argument  on 
both  sides  has  had  an  interest  rather  more  academic 
than  practical.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 


have  been  written  by  Great  Russians  to  prove  that 
Ukrainian  was  merely  a  dialect  and  not  a  separate 
language,  when,  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  separate 
language  now,  just  as  Bulgarian  is,  although  the 
Bulgara  used  to  have  their  headquarter*  along  the 
middle  Volga,  in  what  is  now  the  center  of  Great 
Russia.  Without  venturing  into  etymological  gym¬ 
nastics,  it  may  at  least  be  said 
that  the  two  languages  sound 
differently,  and  I  know  that 
when,  during  my  visit  to  a 
Little  Russian  country  place 
in  Poltava,  the  young  man  of 
the  family  spoke  Ukrainian,  as 
he  always  did  when  he  spoke  at 
all,  he  might,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  have  been  talking 
Choctaw  or  SanskriL  How 
generally  Ukrainian  is  spoken 
in  the  Little  Russian  prov¬ 
inces,  where  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  old  government 
to  suppress  it,  and  where  there 
are  a  good  many  Great  Rus¬ 
sians,  is  a  more  difficult  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  Ukrainian  assertion, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
are  a  separate  “tuition”  has 
also  seemed  far-fetched,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Little  Russian 
provinces  have  been  “Russian” 
ever  since  Russia's  modern  his¬ 
tory  began,  and  before  the  revo¬ 
lution  seemed  as  much  a  part 
of  Russia  as  our  own  South  is 
a  part  of  the  United  States. 

R ii/mia1*  Wild  West 

HR  EE  centuries  ago  the 
Ukraine  was  a  aort  of  Rus¬ 
sian  “Wild  West”— the  word 
means  “extremity”  or  “border¬ 
land” — where  Cossack  tribes 
lived  a  more  or  less  fro  shoot¬ 
ing  life,  varied  by  serious 
fighting  with  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  Turks,  south  of  them, 
and  the  Catholic  Poles  to  the 
north.  One  of  their  chiefs,  or 
hetmans,  Bogdan  Khlemnitski, 
cut  a  wide  swath  In  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  punished  the  Poles 
severely,  but  they  finally 
pushed  him  so  hard  that  he 
was  obliged  to  nwear  allegiance 
to  Czar  Alexis  of  Moscow,  and 
join  forces  with  the  growing 
central  Russian  kingdom.  This  union  is  one  of  the 
points  of  dispute  between  Great  Russians  and 
Ukrainians.  The  latter,  who  look  back  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  barbarian  as  a  national  hero— you  will 
find  him  on  picture  post  cards  in  Kiev — view  the 
Treaty  of  Pereyaslav  more  as  an  alliance  than  as  a 
surrender,  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ukraine  was  practically  autonomous— for  a  time  even 
having  the  right  to  ita  own  foreign  ambassador — 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Great 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  since  1664  tlx. 
Ukraine  has  been  on  integral  part  of  Russia. 

The  strong  arm  was  in  central  Russia,  at  any 
rate,  and  from  that  time  on  it  kept  reaching  out 
farther  and  farther.  There  was  a  ukase  against  the 
Little  Russian  dialect  in  16y0.  Peter  the  Great,  in 
Ms  mission  of  pounding  Russia  into  an  empire, 
abolished  the  office  of  hetman.  The  prohibition 
against  Russians  acquiring  land  in  the  Ukraine  was 
done  away  with— one  of  the  causes  of  Mazcppa’s  up¬ 
rising — and  Catherine  II,  when  she  came  into  power, 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  estab¬ 
lished  serfdom  in  the  Ukraine  and  addressed  a 
manifesto  to  the  Little  Russians,  in  which  she  de¬ 
clared  her  determination  “to  destroy  the  idea  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  they  think  themselves  a  different  nation 
from  Russia.”  When  Poland  was  divided  in  1793, 
and  Galicia  went  to  Austria,  the  west  bank  of  the 
Dnieper — hitherto  the  boundary — also  went  to  Russia. 

Whether  the  absorption  of  the  Ukraine  was  con¬ 
quest  or  what  Is  more  politely  termed  “expansion” 
had  come  to  seem,  as  I  have  said,  rather  an  academic 
question — almost  ax  much  so  ns  to  ask  whether  Texas 
is  American  territory  or  really  Mexican.  A  for¬ 
eigner  coming  down  to  Kiev  or  Poltava  on  a  Petro* 
grad  express  is  not  aware  of  leaving  Russia,  as  one 

Diqitiz©d  bv  6000I 


it  is  all  "black  earth "  country,  rich  and  fertile  as  our  oirn  Middle  Western  black 
earth,  and  a  Middle  -  Westerner  feels  decidedly  at  home  in  these  broad  rolling  prairies 
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The  Muddle  of  Motiren 


the  sentimental  and  the  political,  each  real,  and  the 
task  i*  to  find  some  just  and  common-sense  way  to 
reconcile  them. 

The  Great  Russians  have  not  been  all  merely 
stupid  reactionaries.  There  were  liberuls  like  Miliu- 
kov,  for  instance,  who  sympathized  with  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  desire  for  home  rule,  yet  were  convinced  that 
complete  separation  was  undesirable.  Miliukov, 
speaking  in  the  Duma,  early  in  1914  before  anyone 
thought  of  war,  said: 

4'Thc  Ukrainian  movement  was  not  invented  hy 
anyone.  It  exists,  and  will  exist,  and  attempts  to 
deny  it  will  be  fruitless.*' 

He  believed,  he  said,  in  the  sincerity  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  federalist  movement,  and  asked  why  Russians 
were  so  afraid  of  giving  the  Ukrainian  language  a 
chance  and  yet  welcomed  in  Russia  French,  English, 
and  every  other  sort  of  culture.  Yet  Miliukov, 
speaking  to  me  last  autumn,  was  opposed  to  Ukrain¬ 
ian  independence.  He  believed,  he  said,  in  all  the 
“ethnological  autonomy"  possible;  let  the  Ukrainians 
speak  and  write  their  own  dialect  if  they  wanted  to, 
but  the  Ukraine  must,  nevertheless,  l>e  politically 
a  part  of  Russia. 

There  were  plenty  in  Kiev,  in  those  Interesting 
autumn  days,  to  uphold  the  Russian  point  of  view, 
both  in  the  conservative  press  and  out  of  it,  even 
though  the  Rada  was  in  session  and  there  had  been 
more  or  lass  definite  assertions  of  independence.  For 
while  the  Little  Russian 
country  population  is  said  to 
he  about  80  per  cent  Ukrain¬ 
ian,  Kiev  itself  is  rather  cos¬ 
mopolitan.  und  almost  ns 
much  Polish  and  Great  Rus¬ 
sian  us  Ukrainian. 


Little  Russians 


THE  wife  of  a  former  Rus¬ 
sian  diplomat  summed  up 
her  impressions  of  the 
Ukrainian  question  with  the 
advice  to  talk  with  Little 
Russians  who  were  not 
Ukrainians — for  there  were 
such.  "After  all,”  she  said, 
“does  it  seem  just  the  time  to 
insist  on  Independence— when 
Russia  is  so  threatened  from 
without  and  within?  And, 
really,  the  interest  Austriu 
has  taken  in  this  agitation 
ought  to  make  one  rather 
careful.” 

A  Russian  officer,  mobilized 
at  the  moment,  but  an  engi¬ 
neer  and  architect  by  profes¬ 
sion,  and  a  resident  of  Kiev, 
gossiped  at  length  to  me  in 
his  bachelor  quarters  one  eve¬ 
ning.  “It's  really  a  sort  of 
cult  or  fad,”  he  said,  “worked  up  by  some  of  our 
inteMigsntaia.  The  peasants,  who,  after  all,  make  up 
90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  Ukrainians,  don't  think 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.” 

A  Polish  landowner,  a  plump,  suave,  little  man, 
who  in  peace  times  divided  his  time,  as  so  many  of 
these  Polish  gentry  do,  between  Petrograd  and  Paris, 
wasn't  interested  in  the  question  of  independence, 
though  he  had  some  rather  quaint  observations  to 
make  ahout  his  Ukrainian  peasant*.  They  used  to  do 
his  work  for  one-tenth  of  the  crop.  This  summer 
they  had  demanded  a  third  of  it.  He  refused  —"it 
simply  couldn't  be  done!” — and  of  course  it  couldn’t* 
and  give  him  the  care-free,  absentee  landlord’s  life  he 
was  used  to  leading.  This  notion  of  dividing  up  the 
land  was  absurd.  Suppose  it  were  divided  up.  In  a 
few  years  the  clever  ones  would  have  it  all.  and  they 
would  have  to  divide  it  all  over  again. 

“The  notion  seems  to  be,”  he  said,  “as  near  as  I 
can  make  it  out,  that  we  are  to  return  to  a  sort  of 
pastoral  state,  where  each  individual  will  have  just 
enough  to  exist  on,  and  no  more.  For  instance,  I 
told  my  peasants  that  if  they  didn't  work  more  than 
they  were  working  this  summer,  the  sugar  factory 
which  we  supply  with  beets  would  be  ruined.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  they  said?  They  said  they 
could  get  along  just  a*  well  without  factories —sugar 
wasn't  a  necessity!” 

A  professor  of  international  law  in  the  University 
of  Kiev,  a  sanguine,  emphatic  gentleman,  talked,  or 
rather  poured  words  on  me,  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
one  afternoon,  beginning  with  the  Aryan  migration 
and  coming  down  with  scarce  a  pause  for  breath. 
Every  few  minutes  he  would  stop  short,  lift  his  eye¬ 
brows  and  a  forefinger,  and  say:  “You  follow  me? 
.  ,  .  Ah!”— and  reel  on  again. 

There  were  some  ten  magazines  in  England  and 
America,  he  said,  all  urging  Ukrainian  independ¬ 
ence.  The  assertion  of  more  tactful  Ukrainians,  that 
they  merely  wanted  a  federation  und  not  complete 
independence,  was  disproved  by  the  coat  of  arms 
printed  on  much  of  their  propaganda,  and  the  watch¬ 
word,  “Free  and  independent  from  the  Curpulhians 
to  the  Caucasus.”  Even  a  federation  would  he  u  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  because  of  the  heterogeneous  make-up  of 
the  different  Russian  prov-  (Continued  an  payc  26) 


*  instant  one  crosses  the  frontier  into  Finland, 

rhi?  re  are  differences  of  scene,  but  he  does  not  know, 
Ho  does  on  setting  foot  in  Helsingfors,  that  he  is 
among  a  different  people  who  have  built  up  a  culture 
tHiiir  own. 

Bvit  the  stupid  Petrograd  Government  succeeded  In 
creating  differences,  making  ordinary  people  mar¬ 
tyr*,  and  turning  what  might  have  been  natural 
local  pride  into  hostile  national  patriotism.  It  was 
forbidden,  in  1876,  to  print  any  scientific  or  histori¬ 
cal  work — innocuous  fiction  hud  a  certain  liberty — or 
give  a  sermon  or  lecture  in  the  Ukrainian  language. 
The  importation  of  Ukrainian  books  published  abroad 
was  prohibited. 

Although  the  Ukrainian  peasants  spoke  their 
dialect  at  home,  teachers  were  forbidden  to  use 
it,  and  in  the  primary  schools,  when  there  were 
any,  the  peasant  children  had  to  learn  from  text¬ 
book*  in  which  three-quarters  of  the  words  for 
common  tilings  were  different  from  those  they  had 
learned  at  home.  The  teachers  felt  that  while  the 
learning  of  Russian  might  be  made  compulsory,  the 
elementary  teaching — which  was  all  that  most  peas¬ 
ant  children  would  get  anyway — ought  to  be  in  the 
language  they  spoke  at  home,  but  teachers  who  tried 
this  were  put  in  jail  for  it.  Petty  offenders  were 
tried  and  sentenced  in  words  they  couldn't  under¬ 
stand.  Plays  in  Ukrainian — and  the  Little  Russians 
itr©  immensely  fond  of  plays,  and  will  tramp  twenty 
miles  to  see  a  piece  in  their 
own  tongue — were  forbidden* 

The  treatment  of  the  poet 
Shevchenko  was  characteris¬ 
tic.  He  wax  a  headstrong, 
untutored  youngster,  a  sort 
of  “natural-born”  genius, 
who,  more  than  anybody  else, 
has  put  into  words  the 
Ukrainian  spirit,  the  beauty 
nnd  freedom  of  the  steppes 
and  the  Dnieper  country. 

Other  writers  have  been  born 
in  the  Ukraine,  but,  like 
Gogol  for  instance,  have  gen¬ 
erally  written  in  Russian. 

Shevchenko  used  his  native 
dialect.  Under  an  enlight¬ 
ened  government,  or  any  gov¬ 
ernment  with  ordinary  horse 
sense,  Shevchenko  would  have 
become  a  picturesque  local 
figure,  like  the  Frenchman 
Mistral,  and  the  other  poetB 
of  the  Provencal  movement, 
who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  expressing  in  Provencal 
French  the  atmosphere  of 
their  corner  of  France  He 
might  have  been  criticized  for 
his  revolutionary  sentiments 
just  as  the  Provencal  poets 
have  sometimes  been  accused  of  stirring  up  dissen¬ 
sion  between  north  and  south  France.  Shevchenko, 
however,  was  sent  to  Siborin,  and  on  his  prison 
commitment  was  written  the  order  “he  muse  not 
be  allowed  to  paint  or  write.” 

A  few  years  ago  the  Petrograd  Government  for¬ 
bade  the  Ukrainians  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
Shevchenko's  birthday;  priests  were  forbidden  to 
read  Masses  for  him  in  the  Russian  church.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  repression  was  that  hundred*  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  Shevchenko’s  poems  were  pri¬ 
vately  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
Ukraine,  and  that  Shevchenko  himself,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  real  and  Interesting  if  some¬ 
what  minor  poet,  is  now  regurded  as  a  great  genius 
and  a  national  hero. 


Vinnechenko,  so-called  Ukrainian  "Secretary  of 
the  Interior who  writes  book n  in  Russian.  and 
then  haa  them  translated  back  into  Ckminian 


Ians,  from  Little  Russian  intelligentsia  on  country 
estates  in  Poltava,  cherishing  the  Ukrainian  lan¬ 
guage  and  customs  as  people  cherish  ancestral  silver 
or  furniture,  to  Austrian  propagandists,  working  in 
Switzerland  or  London  or  New  York,  for  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Russia,  could  always  accuse  the 
other  side  of  disloyalty.  Here,  as  in  all  similar 
separatist  movements,  there  are  two  kinds  of  values, 


The  Kiev  Museum,  note  the  Rada  Ruilding.  where  Ckrainiana  were  discussing  - 
now  that  teaching  In  Ckraintan  is  possible  —  their  plans  for  the  new  achoot  year 


AFTER  the  revolution  in  1905,  Ukrainian  news¬ 
papers  were  theoretically  permitted,  but  just  be¬ 
fore  the  war  in  three  of  the  Little  Russian  provinces 
twenty-one  editors  were  arrested  in  one  year  and 
twenty-six  papers  confiscated. 

As  soon  as  the  Russian  armies  invaded  Galicia 
in  1914  the  Russian  authorities  promptly  closed 
the  Ruthenian  (Ukrainian)  schools,  and  shut  up 
the  Ruthenian  bookstores  in  Lemberg.  Mean¬ 
while —  and  this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most 
embarrassing  complications  of  the  Ukrainian  move¬ 
ment— the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  had 
done  a  good  deal  to  encourage  the  Ukrainians. 
Ruthenian  is  still  one  of  the  eight  languages  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  forhidden  Ukrainian  schools.  Austria 
established  2,500  primary  schools  in  which  the 
teaching  was  in  Ruthenian.  There  wrre  several 
Ruthenian  chairs  at  the  University  of  Lemberg,  and 
the  center,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Ukrainian  literary 
movement  shifted,  as  a  result,  to  Lemberg,  where  it 
whs  carried  on,  ironically  enough,  by  the  Society  of 
Shevchenko. 

Austria’s  encouragement  on  the  one  hand  and  Rus- 
m'a  stupid  persecutions  on  the  other  have,  natu¬ 
rally,  given  both  sides  a  case.  The  Ukrainians  could 
xlanys  point  to  the  central  government's  injustice; 
the  Russians,  lumping  together  all  sorts  of  Ukrain- 
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SHIPS  AND  THE  SUBMARINE 


IT  was  stated  in  this  paper  two  weeks  ago  that  during  the  year 
1917  the  submarine  had  destroyed  more  than  two  tons  of  ships 
to  every  one  ton  built  In  the  light  of  revised  figures  to  which  we 
have  recently  had  access,  we  know  now  that  the  case  would  have 
been  more  accurately  stated  if  the  proportion  had  been  given  as 
nearly  three  to  one .  In  making  this  statement  we  include  even 
the  new  tonnage  built  by  Japan,  although,  up  to  the  present, 
Japan's  ships  have  not  been  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  have  not 
been  subject  to  the  submarine’s  attrition.  To  be  concrete  and  spe¬ 
cific.  the  shipping  destroyed  directly  by  the  submarine  and  indirectly 
through  mines  which  the  submarines  laid,  and  by  other  hazards, 
was  nearly  three  times  the  total  amount  of  new  tonnage  built  by 
all  the  Allies  and  all  the  neutrals.  To  put  it  broadly  and  simply, 
so  that  the  public  may  as  easily  as  possible  grasp  its  grim  meaning. 
the  shipping  of  the  world,  which  w  an  essential  to  the  Allies  as  the 
throat  to  human  life,  was  destroyed  nearly  three  times  as  fast  as 
it  ims  renewed. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  year  1917.  For  that  year  the  figures 
are  in,  and  the  sinister  superiority  of  the  submarine  is  a  matter 
of  history.  Wo  wish  we  could  say  it  iB  a  matter  of  history  only, 
that  it  is  no  longer  true.  But.  although  the  figures  are  only  partly 
in,  the  facts  which  were  so  true  and  so  sinister  in  1917  continue  to 
be  true  and  sinister  to  the  same  degree  in  these  early  weeks  and 
months  of  1918.  None  of  the  figures  for  February  and  not  all  of 
those  for  January  are  available  at  the  time  this  editorial  is  writ¬ 
ten  and  will  not  be  available  for  some  days  after  this  is  printed; 
but  we  know  the  conditions  well  enough  to  predict  that  these  two 
months  will  show  about  the  same  balance  in  favor  of  the  submarine 
as  the  year  1917.  The  official  promisers  may  contradict  us.  bnt 
the  facts,  when  they  come  out,  will  not. 

For  a  single  week  in  February  the  British  Admiralty  gave  out 
this  official  statement  of  submarine  sinkings: 

London,  February  13. — Nineteen  British  merchantmen  were  sunk  by  mine 
or  submarine  in  the  last  week,  according  to  the  Admiralty  statement  issued 
to-night.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  vessels  of  1,600  tons  or  more,  arid  six  were 
under  that  tonnage.  Three  fishing  craft  were  also  sunk. 

Rome.  February  13j — Four  Italian  steamers  of  more  than  l.BOO  ton*  were 
sunk  by  mine  or  submarine  during  the  week  ended  February  !»,  according 
to  an  official  announcement  to-day. 

The  cryptic  form  of  this  official  statement  is  such  that  to 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  readers  it  means 
nothing  at  all.  But  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  shipping, 
who  is  able  to  piece  out  the  official  report  with  his  own  technical 
knowledge,  understands  that  during  the  week  for  which  this  is 
the  official  report  about  110,000  gross  tons  of  British  and  Italian 
shipping  were  sent  to  the  bottom,  to  say  nothing  of  French  ships, 
and  other  Allied  ships,  and  the  neutral  ships  of  Norway,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Spain.  All  told,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  during 
this  one  week  in  February  the  submarines  accounted  for  about 
150,000  gross  tons. 

Now-  compare  this  record  of  a  single  week’s  sinkings  with  an¬ 
other  figure.  The  figure  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  is  not 
cryptic;  it  is  not  a  guess  or  an  estimate;  it  is  a  figure  of  exact  and 
official  record,  although  not,  so  far.  given  to  the  public.  It  is  the 
most  ominous  fact  that  has  come  to  our  attention  in  connection  with 
the  whole  shipping  situation.  It  is  this:  During  an  entire  month, 
the  latest  month  for  which  the  returns  are  in — during  the  month  of 
January,  this  year,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  ships  turned  out  by  all 
the  yards  in  the  United  States  was  only  79J00  dead-weight  tons, 
or  about  52.000  gross  tons.  To  the  reader  who  knows  nothing  of 
shipping,  this  figure,  standing  alone,  will  mean  little.  But  he  will 
understand  if  we  point  out  that  right  now,  during  these  early  days 
of  1918.  the  United  States  built  m  a  month  only  about  one-third  as 
many  ships  as  the  submarine  sunk  in  a  week.  And  the  United  States 
is  relied  upon  by  the  Allies  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  for 
all  the  Allies  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Actually  our  pro¬ 
duction  for  January  represented,  not  an  increase,  but  a  decrease. 
We  have  not  remedied  the  situation,  nor  improved  it. 

It  is  true  that  an  estimate  of  ultimate  production  cannot  he 
based  upon  these  figures,  for  the  ways  are  hardly  completed  in 
many  yards.  Yet  the  simplest  process  ot  arithmetic  shows  that 
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if  the  proportion  of  sinkings  in  the  week  ending  February  13  is 
continued,  the  total  for  the  year  will  amount  to  approximately 
7.000.000  tons.  Mr.  Hurley,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  has  said  that  "our  program  for  the  year  1918  is  6,000,- 
000  tons."  But  this  is  a  program,  not  an  estimate,  a  hope  rather 
than  an  expectation.  Mr.  Hurley  knows  that  the  production  will 
be  much  under  6,000,000  tons.  At  the  present  prospective  rate  of 
production  the  amount  of  new  tonnage  created  will  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  3.000,000  tons. 

That  is  the  diagnosis.  The  ease  is  desperate.  Is  there  a  remedy  ? 
In  attempting  to  find  one  we  must  look  into  the  causes  of  the  break¬ 
down.  One  of  them  was  unavoidable  by  human  agency.  If  the 
Kaiser  had  willed  the  winter  weather  which  has  gripped  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  this  continent  for  four  months,  clogging  transportation, 
freezing  waterways,  and  slowing  down  labor,  he  could  not  have 
done  better  for  his  own  side  than  the  elements  have  done.  The 
Hun  has  had  a'l  the  luck  of  it.  But  human  agencies  were  also  at 
work.  The  extraordinary  irruption  of  Bolshevism  in  Washington 
last  summer  delayed  the  effective  work  of  this  and  every  other  part 
of  the  war-making  machinery  of  government  by  precious  months. 
There  has  been  more  than  a  little  lax  and  amateur  management 
of  the  shipyards,  and  possibly  some  attempts  at  profiteering. 
Strikes  have  been  called  by  "leaders”  who  ought  to  1h>  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  calling  them.  There  has  been 
a  bewildered  lark  of  cooperation  between  the  heads  of  departments 
at  Washington.  We  may  hope,  if  not  expect,  that  these  conditions 
will  be  altered.  They  cannot  go  on  in  the  presence  of  so  great 
a  danger.  They  must  not  go  on. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  naval  authorities  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  are  cheerfully  expectant  of  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  sinkings  by  submarines  through  devices  now 
in  preparation.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  U-boat  will  not 
have  it  all  its  own  way  from  now  on.  Better  weather  will  bring 
about  a  higher  production  of  tonnage.  But  the  great  task  is  still 
to  build  enough  ships  so  that  no  matter  how  aggressive  the  U-boat 
warfare  may  be.  it  will  still  be  possible  for  us  to  send  enougli  men 
and  material  and  food  to  Europe  to  make  a  victorious  war.  And 
into  this  great  effort  the  country  must  put  all  the  might  it  has. 
Nothing  that  Americans  are  doing,  not  even  the  training  of  soldiers 
and  the  fighting  in  the  trenches,  is  so  important  as  the  building 
of  ships.  There  never  has  been  such  a  challenge  to  the  American 
spirit  as  this.  Every  employer  of  labor  must  make  sacrifices  of 
personal  profit  in  this  enterprise.  Every  mechanic  or  laborer  must 
feel  that  on  his  individual  effort  depends  the  safety  of  democracy. 
It  might  well  be  said  that  a  better  proof  of  our  will  to  beat  our 
enemy  would  be  found  in  the  number  of  rivets  driven  by  a  gang  of 
riveters  than  in  the  number  of  rounds  fired  by  a  battery  of  75’s. 

A  Minister  Does  His  Bit 

A  MINISTER  of  distinction  furnishes  us  with  a  charming  ex¬ 
ample  of  army  red  tape.  He  writes : 

Yesterday  morning  I  received  an  urgent  call  from  one  of  Die  directors  of 
religion*  work  at  Camp  Blank  asking  me  to  preach  to  the  men  in  one  of  the 
hut*  in  the  place  of  Dr.  John  Doe.  who  had  been  obliged  to  cancel  his  engage- 
ment  on  account  of  death  in  hi*  family.  My  friend  stated  that  it  was  a  mutter 
of  some  importance,  a*  several  companies  had  been  ordered  to  attend  that 
service — which  had  never  been  done  in  Camp  Blank  before — so  that  he  felt 
that  it  was  imperative  to  provide  an  outside  speaker  for  the  occasion. 

This  morning  when  1  presented  myself  for  the  service  the  dirretnr  in  charge 
informed  me  that  the  military  authorities  preferred  that  no  mention  of  Dr. 
Doe's  absence  and  my  substitution  should  be  made,  if  I  were  willing  to  act 
under  such  an  arrangement;  because,  as  he  explained,  the  men  were  present 
under  orders  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Doe,  and  any  change  would  require 
new  orders  and  give  no  little  trouble.  I  good-naturedly  uxsented  to  the  pro¬ 
posal;  was  introduced,  without  name,  a*  "the  speaker  of  the  hour,"  and  through¬ 
out  the  service  there  was  no  intimation  that  I  was  not  Dr.  Doe. 

Of  course  the  men  could  not  obey  an  order  to  hear  Dr.  Doe,  because  Ur. 
Doe  was  in  New  Haven;  but  so  long  as  the  fact  of  his  absence  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  the  order  was  regarded  as  obeyed,  and  the  discipline  and  dignity  of  the 
service  were  duly  maintained! 

We  might  draw  Home  weighty  conclusions  from  this  incident- 
conclusions  about  the  military  mind ;  or.  more  precisely,  the  mind 
of  our  army.  But — well — no  lives  were  lost. 
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Woman  Power  and  “ The  Sext  War ” 

O  the  familiar  and  convincing  reasons  why  this  war  must  not 
end  till  it  is  ended  right,  with  the  extirpation  of  the  causes  that 
have  forced  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  democracy;  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  consideration:  If  there  is  to  be  a  next  war.  the  women  will  be 
in  it  to  a  degree  that  we  have  not  really  visualized  in  spite  of  all 
our  talk  about  women  in  the  war.  If  there  is  to  be  a  next  war, 
women  in  war  work  will  mean  not  only  women  in  the  munition 
factories  and  the  shipyards  and  on  the  steam  threshers;  it  will 
mean  women  in  the  trenches. 

Is  that  a  horror  which  the  mind  rejects  as  impossible?  We 
have  learned  in  the  course  of  three  and  a  half  years  to  accept  hor¬ 
ror  almost  as  commonplace,  certainly  as  inevitable.  The  war  has 
directly  laid  its  hand  upon  the  women.  Death  has  rained  on  them 
from  the  skies  over  London  and  Paris.  In  the  superwar,  which 
the  next  war  must  inescapably  be,  the  Hkies  will  be  thick  with  battle, 
and  armadas  of  super-Gothas  and  Aviatiks  will  slay  their  tens 
of  thousands  of  women  where  their  feeble  predecessors  now  kill 
women  by  the  score.  Logic  will  then  ask  why  women  should  bd 
the  only  ones  to  go  into  battle  unarmed,  why  they  should  wait  help¬ 
lessly  for  death  in  Whitechapel  and  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine 
instead  of  manning  the  first  lines  on  the  frontier. 

Necessity  will  reenforce  logic.  Is  there  any  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  when  the  supply  of  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  has  run  dry  there  will  be  any  serious  hesitation  to 
call  out  the  women?  The  tragic  beginning  has  already  been 
made  in  crucified  Serbia.  The  hint  has  come  from  Russia’s 
Battalions  of  Death.  Conscription  will  not  be  necessary.  The 
women  will  demand  the  agonizing  duty  and  privilege.  Quand 
meme,  the  mother  seizing  the  rifle  from  the  hands  of  her  faint¬ 
ing  sons  will  come  true. 

The  step  from  the  munition  factory  to  the  dugout  will  be  a 
shorter  one  than  the  step  from  the  home  to  the  munition  factory 
for  a  world  facing  the  implications  of  "the  next  war.”  That  next 
step  is  implicit  in  the  jaunty  girl  postman  who  brings  you  the 
annual  bill  from  the  Minnewaska  Golf  Club  and  the  girl  in  natty 
paddock  coat  and  leggings  who  swings  open  for  you  the  car  doors 
on  the  subway.  Welcome,  by  all  means,  these  manifestations  of 
woman’s  advance,  so  considerately  accelerated  for  us  by  William 
II.  But  consider  also  what  a  super-Wilhelm  will  do  some  day 
for  the  progress  of  woman.  He  will  point  to  her  the  way  of  the 
communication  trench. 

It  should  be  a  solemn  reflection  for  the  good  people  who  would 
have  this  dreadful  war  end  anyhow — until  "the  next  war.” 

How  Wide  Is  an  Oil  Well? 

UR  belief  is  that  no  one  ever  drove  very  far  with  a  piece 
of  a  horse.  You  must  have  the  whole  animal  or  nothing. 
Modern  industry,  growing  under  the  inspiration  of  science,  is 
not  so  simple  a  matter,  but  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
find  out  the  scale  on  which  things  must  be  done  in  order  to  do 
a  good  job.  That  point  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  Ferris  Bill  (II.  R.  3232)  and  the  Walsh  Bill  (S.  2812), 
which  provide  among  other  things  for  leasing  public  oil  and  gas 
lands.  These  measures  limit  leases  to  640  acres  each,  a  man  or 
a  corporation  can  have  only  one  such  lease  and  cannot  own  more 
than  a  one-tenth  interest  in  any  oil-selling  or  oil-refining  agency. 
Unfortunately  nature  did  not  create  petroleum  in  parcels  of  such 
small  extent.  The  efTect  of  the  640-acre  limit  would  be  to  fill  every 
newly  discovered  oil  field  with  numerous  competitors,  each  hur¬ 
riedly  sinking  wells  to  drain  off  the  crude  before  his  neighbor  could 
snatch  it  from  under  his  derrick.  The  result,  only  too  familiar 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  is  wild  waste,  oversupply,  and  then 
exhaustion  of  the  field.  American  practice,  as  stated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  is  to  lose  from  25  to  85  per  cent  of  the  oil  in  the  ground, 
to  lose  2  per  cent  more  by  fire  while  in  storage,  and  to  evaporate 
25  per  cent  more  of  the  remaining  values  before  the  oil  is  made 
use  of.  It  is  just  about  as  sensible  as  savages  gorging  and  destroy¬ 
ing  whale  blubber  on  the  beach.  They’ll  need  it  all  before  the  win¬ 
ter  is  over.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  now  permits  a  holder 
to  have  leases  amounting  to  4.8L0  acres  in  the  Indian  lands  of 
Oklahoma.  This  principle  should  be  widely  applied  so  as  to  limit 
the  development  of  a  field  to  responsible  operators  controlling  these 
units  of  production.  Furthermore,  these  men  must  be  allowed  to 


break  into  the  selling  and  refining  end  of  the  business  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  compete  with  the  Standard  and  others  now  oper¬ 
ating.  John  D.  and  his  friends  are  not  alarmed  by  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  hordes  of  small  producers  competing  to  sell  their  crude 
to  the  few  big  refiners!  If  the  public  oil  and  gas  lands  cannot 
be  opened  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  waste  and  monopoly,  they 
had  better  be  kept  closed.  Projected  legislation  of  this  kind  should 
be  radically  amended  or  voted  down. 

Grunting  High  at  Monte  Vista ! 

WO  of  our  Western  friends,  L.  B.  Sylvester  and  H.  E.  Lague, 
mayor  and  Red  Cross  chairman  respectively,  have  wired  in 
claiming  a  place  on  the  roll  of  honor  for  their  town  of  Monte 
Vista,  Colo.  It  appears  that  this  farming  community  raised 
$11,576.46  for  the  American  Red  Cross  work  at  the  local  agri¬ 
cultural  and  stock  show  held  last  month  "under  the  auspices 
of  the  High  Order  of  Grunts."  (Wre  like  that  name  and  are 
thinking  of  organizing  a  Low  Order  of  Grunts  among  the  sub¬ 
way  riders  of  our  metropolis.)  W’ell  done,  Monte  Vista!  W'e 
wonder  if  any  other  such  locality  in  the  United  States  can  touch 
that  record  of  $3  per  capita  given  this  year  for  the  Red  Cross? 
If  so,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  etc., 
AIcAdoo  had  better  get  the  H.  0.  of  G.  to  go  out  in  front  and 
set  an  example  on  the  next  Liberty  Loan. 

Where  the  Movies  Are  Real 

HREE  robbers  surged  into  the  place  late  on  Saturday  night  and 
ordered  the  proprietor  to  throw  up  his  hands,  but  he  snatched 
a  trusty  revolver  from  his  hip  pocket  and  started  the  shooting  him¬ 
self.  When  law  and  order  got  to  the  scene  one  villain  was  dead 
on  the  floor  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain,  another  was  lying 
in  the  street  shot  through  the  chest,  and  the  third  was  hiding, 
mortally  wounded,  under  a  bed  in  his  lodgings  near  by.  This  typi¬ 
cal  old-time  Wild  West  scenario  was  not  enacted  in  the  Lone  Star 
gambling  house  at  W'olfville.  Wyo„  nor  in  any  Golden  Nugget 
joint  on  the  Klondike  trail;  the  participants  had  no  "chaps.”  no 
sombreros,  no  mustangs.  It  all  took  place  in  the  ordinary  every¬ 
day  butcher  shop  of  William  J.  Kieb  at  369  Bramhall  Avenue, 
within  the  peaceful  and  dingy'  limits  of  Jersey  City!  If  passion 
and  sudden  death  are  romantic,  three  hundred  years  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  not  tamed  their  violence  out  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Compared  with  the  mystery  of  these  teeming  cities,  the  mod¬ 
ern  irrigated  regions  of  Montana  and  Arizona  are  commonplace 
to  a  degree.  Just  think  of  Kieb’s  battle  next  time  you  arc 
tempted  to  sneer  at  an  exciting  film  which  you  feel  sure  was 
staged  in  some  back  lot  of  the  Bronx.  Very  likely  the  real 
thing  had  happened  just  around  the  corner.  It  may  any  day. 

Skippers 

HE  was  a  broad-shouldered  comely  conductor,  clothed  in  knickers, 
puttees,  and  an  air  of  authority.  He  watched  her  handling  the 
besieging  mob  at  Forty-second  Street.  She  was  as  fully  in  command 
of  her  Eighth  Avenue  car  as  is  the  officer  of  his  trench  or  the  skip¬ 
per  of  his  brig.  He  remembered  that  Margaret  Fuller,  Emerson’s 
friend,  had  said  in  her  courageous  way  concerning  women:  “Let 
them  be  sea  captains  if  they  will !”  If  Margaret  Fuller,  he  thought, 
might  only  have  li'ved  to  hear  this  member  of  her  sex  shouting  in  a 
firm,  unharried  voice:  "Let ’em  off.  please!  Watch  your  step !  Move 
upfront!  Don’t  lean  against  that  door !  Move  up  front,  please!” 

In  the  lull  between  boarding  parties,  as  the  skipper  sorted  trans¬ 
fers,  a  woman  beside  her  ventured: 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  job?” 

"Fine.”  .  . 

"Don’t  you  get  tired?” 

“Sure.  But  will  you  tell  me  where  you’ll  find  a  job  that  ain’t 
tiresome  sometimes?  This  is  a  good  deal  better’n  washing  dishes. 
Yes,”  she  repeated  pleasantly,  sweeping  with  impersonal  glance 
the  group  of  men  penned  in  by  her  iron  rail,  “I’ll  do  this  any  day 
before  I’d  do  washing  for  any  man  alive!” 

He  glanced  from  the  wedding  ring  upon  the  conductor’s  left 
hand  to  the  row'  of  sheepish  grins  before  her.  “Let  them  be  sea  cap¬ 
tains  if  they  will!”  The  phrase  echoed  through  his  brain  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  strange  thrill.  Was  it  admiration  or  was  it 
primal  fear? 

Mni  eh  J8,  JVifi 
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CAN  THESE  BOXES  BEAT  THE  U-BOAT? 


They  a/p  buoywcy  boie*.  Twelve  (Houiond  of  them  irr  bpinj  inslallcd  cipcrimpn(aily 
•board  the  “tael*/*  onre  an  AadHu  liitrr,  now  •  transport.  They  are  placed  Juki  inside 
the  akin  of  the  ship,  below  the  water  line.  Each  boi  is  of  wood  covered  with  galvanized 
iron,  and  t»  absolutely  air-  and  water-tight  —  a  miniature  bulkhead. _ The  inventor  claim* 
that  even  if  the  ship  U  torpedoed  the  boie»  will  have  buoyancy  enough  to  keep  her  afloat 


Workmen  nheathing  the  buogancy 
bo XV a  with  galvanized  iron  before  put¬ 
ting  them  in  place  aboard  the  "Lucia” 


William  T.  Ikmnrttg.  inventor  oi 
thin  latent  nonninkahU  derive , 
in  a  well-known  marine  engineer 
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TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES 


The  war  Is  not  all  big  thing*.  Behind  the  barrage  fl re.  bark  of  the  thousands  of  mins  and  million-*  of  men  arr  the 
littlr  things,  the  half- forgot ten  trifle*  that  go  to  make  up  thr  web  and  texture  of  war.  (hut  torment  or  comfort  the  soldier. 
The  aandbag  l*  one  of  them.  This  dirt- Ailed  sack  ha*  *a*ed  more  lives  than  anyone  can  estimate.  Larking  sandbag*, 
the  (•rrmans  might  not  have  made  their  stand  after  the  Marne,  the  French  might  have  been  driven  hack  at  Verdun 


.4  cigarette  in  a  small  ohjert ,  hut 
thr  hum  hit  "maki/iV  art  f<*nl 
and  drink  to  ttu  A'ur/if  fnor  man 


Another  scrap  of  paper.  .1  letter 
from  home  doemn't  hulk  targe,  hut 
anka  eoldter  tv  hat  it  means  to  him 


Then  there  i*  the  44  scrap  ol  paper"  that 
guaranteed  Hetgium'*  neutrality,  fly  tear¬ 
ing  it  up  autocracy  committed  nuicide 


One  of  thr  harden t  thing*  to  get  in  a  good  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  potato.  Too  had.  too;  for  the 
tcorthy  tutor  than  its  hit,  c -specially  ichtn  it's  hit 


tie  h  hunt • 
it  the  mmt 
s  of  this  tear 


Ah  a  ceremony,  an  antityphoid 
tnocu  fat  ion  isn't  imprcjuirv. 
tint  think  of  tin  lire t  it  xarc% 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

COLIN  O’RELL 

BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 


THIRD  ADVENTURE— THE  INTERRUPTED  TEA 

ILLVSTBATKD  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


FERNALD  looked  sleepily  about  the  room.  It  was 
a  full  minute  before  he  recognized  his  surround¬ 
ing*.  Then  he  remembered  everythin*,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  yesterday  afternoon  when  Bigbee,  city  editor 
of  the  “Nows,"  had  sent  him,  on  a  tip  from  “Snap" 
Ikrwind,  to  the  Grand  Central  Station,  until  now 
when,  with  the  police  of  the  city  upon  his  trail,  he 
awakened  in  a  luxurious  room  at  the  Biltstone,  not 
as  Jimmy  Fernald,  newspaper  man.  but  as  Jacques 
Cunard,  accomplice  of  the  mysterious  Marquis,  and 
associate  uf  the  adorable  Colin  O'Rell. 

Colin  O'Rell!  The  sleep  left  Ins  eyes.  He  reached 
for  the  telephone  beside  the  bed. 

,4I-istcn,  lady,"  he  said  after  u 
moment,  "ten  dinners  equal  five 
luncheons;  five  luncheons  equal  one 
breakfast;  for  purpose*  of  business 
and  love.  I  mean  business,  Colin, 
and  I  am  most  gorgeously  in  love. 

How  soon  can  you  join  me  at 
breakfast?’' 

A  very  sleepy  voice,  through 
which,  nevertheless,  ran  a  ripple 
of  mirth,  answered  him. 

“Sudden  beginnings  make  for 
sudden  endings.  You  must  go 
slow,  and  I  must  go  warily.  The 
morning  is  no  time  for  romance; 
and,  besides,  you  are  my  brother 
Jucqucs,  and  the  ardor  of  a  brother 
should  be  negligible.  Please,  Jimmy" 

— he  thrilled  deliciously — "I'm  ter¬ 
ribly  tired,  and  I  want  breakfast  in 
bed,  and  I'll  meet  you  at  four 
o'clock  sharp  in  the  tea  room.” 

“Why  not  say  next  year?"  grum¬ 
bled  Jimmy. 

“Would  you  like  me  to?"  she 
asked  sweetly. 

“For  you  to  meet  me  at  four 
o'clock  is  to  be  the  most  gracious 
lady  in  the  world,"  he  declared. 

“Your  apologies  are  instantly 
accepted,  Brother  Jacques,"  she 
told  him. 

Fernald  smilingly  hung  up  the 
telephone.  After  all,  it  was  eleven 
now,  and  he  was  tired  too.  He 
rang  for  a  waiter.  Then  he  rang 
for  a  barber  and  the  morning 
papers.  Then  he  looked  again  at 
his  luxurious  bed.  It  was  exactly 
u  quarter  to  four  when  he  entered 
the  tea  room  of  the  Biltstone. 

Tea  is  a  little  matter,  hut  when 
ono  a*  ordering  tea  for  the  lady  of 


one's  desire  for  the  first  time  one  cannot  take  too 
many  pains.  The  head  waiter  recognized  the  Fer¬ 
nald  symptoms,  lie  was  a  very  old  head  waiter, 
and  he  knew  thut  there  are  nicer  niceties  about  tea 
than  even  about  dinnerr.  He  almost  purred  over 
such  momentous  decisions  as  the  buttering  of  the  muf¬ 
fins  and  the  exact  amount  of  cinnamon  on  the  toast. 

It  would  be  a  highly  successful  affair,  Fernald  de¬ 
cided.  The  table  was  secluded  enough  and  yet  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  room.  Though  the  Lord  knew 
thut  the  only  view  that  meant  anything  in  Jimmy 
Fernald's  life  was  the  view,  shortly  to  he  ufforded 

him,  of  the  face  of  Colin 
O’Rell. 

At  least  *o  he  believed 
at  three  minutes  before 
four.  But  ten  seconds 
later  he  changed  his 
mind.  Other  faces  meant 
something  in  his  life:  an 
unpleasant  something— 
the  face  of  Johrt  lias- 
sager. 

For  the  wastrel  son  of 
Richard  Hassagcr,  the 
multimillionaire  to  whom 
Colin  O'Rell  had  been 
private  secretary  until 
yesterday,  stood  in  the 
doorway.  His  eye  picked 
out  Fernald  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  sent  a  chill 
through  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  behind  the 
tea  tahlc.  John  Hassa- 
ger,  alone,  was  privy 
to  the  fact  that  Colin 
O'Rell  was  neither  a 
thief  nor  a  traitor.  But 
that  the  Marquis  and 
those  engaged  with  him 
In  plotting  against  the 
Government  should  be- 
lieve  in  the  dishonor  of 
Colin  O'Rell,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  that  no  bungling, 
clumsy  pursuit  of  the 
girl  should  he  set  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Therefore  the  po¬ 
lice,  many  high  officials 
of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  even  Hassagw'*  own 
son,  believed  that  Colin 
O'Rell  was  a  thief. 

Richard  Hassager  was, 
barring  perhaps  Lieuten¬ 


ant  Davids  and  "Snnp"  Berwind  and  English  Fred 
Jevons,  who  now  languished  in  jail  as  Jimmy  Fer¬ 
nald  himself,  the  one  man  Fernald  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  meet.  But  there  was  no  chance  to 
avoid  the  young  rake.  Though  his  walk  was  un¬ 
steady,  his  intentions  were  quite  obvious.  He  was 
in  that  mood  between  exhilaration  and  intoxication 
that  demands  a  recipient  of  confidences. 

“  'Lo,  Fernald."  he  greeted  the  newspaper  man. 
Without  waiting  for  invitation,  he  fiat  down  in  the 
chair  that  had  been  made  ready  for  Colin  O’Rell. 

Nothing  leas  than  murder  was  in  the  heart  of 
Jimmy  Fernald.  But  he  smiled.  "  ’Afternoon,”  he 
*aid. 

Hassager  looked  at  the  table.  "Tea,"  hr  said  dis¬ 
gustedly.  "That  stuff  never  gets  a  mitn  anywhere 
with  a  girl.  Lemroe  join  your  party,  and  I’ll  show 
her  a  regular  time.  They  have  a  champagne  down 
cellar  that'd  melt  the  heart  of  a  marble  image. 
Lemme  order  a  quart.  No,  no,  don’t  refuse.  'S 
my  pleasure." 

Beyond  Has&uger,  Fernald  looked.  Colin  O'Rell 
was  entering  the  room.  He  stared  at  her  with  ■ 
blankness  that  would  hove  been  rudeness  to  n 
stranger  even.  Then  he  looked  at  the  man  who 
sat  opposite  him.  When  he  raised  his  eye*  again 
Colin  was  gone. 

What  a  wonderful  wife  she  would  make!  She 
could  take  a  hint.  He  wished  that  Hassager  could. 

“Where  is  the  lady?"  demanded  Hassager.  “Pve 
been  up  all  night,  driving  down  to  Montauk  Point, 
and  I  want  some  one  to  cheer  me  up.” 

“I  think  she’s  delayed,"  said  Fernald.  “Wait  here 
just  a  minute  while  1  phone." 

“That**  all  right,"  said  Hassager  magnanimously. 
"Wait  an  hour,  if  you  want;  wait  two  hours;  wait 
all  night.  Got  time  to  burn.  Jussn  minute,  though." 

He  snatched  at  Fcrnald>  sleeve. 

“You're  a  nice  chap,  Fernald.  That  time  1  smashed 
my  car  you  wrote  decent  story.  Never  forget  it. 
Give  you  good  yarn  now." 

• 

THERE  was  a  silver  cloud  to  every  lining.  Hassager 
had  broken  up  what  had  been  destined,  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  to  be  the  most  marvelous  and 
satisfactory  tea  party  ever  given.  But  if  Hasfiagsr 
had  anything  of  news  value  to  say,  it  was  probably 
about  the  activities  of  Fernald  and  Colin  O'Rell. 
Fernald  paused. 

“Father's  secretary  run  away  yesterday,"  skid 
Hassager.  “Police  caught  her,  but  some  man  helped 
her  get  away.  Somebody  sent  me  chasing  down  to 
Montauk  Point;  just  got  back.  Learned  that  police 
have  arrested  one  man,  hut  he  isn't  the  right  one. 
At  least,  he  isn't  the  nyht  right  man.  But  they’re 
holding  him,  and  I'm  going  down  U»  Headquarters 
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to  see  if  I  know  him,  aeon's  I  get  a  little  nourishment. 
Keeping  it  out  of  the  papers;  but  you're  a  good 
fellow,  Fernald,  and  I  want  to  sec  you  get  along. 
I’ll  take  you  with  me.” 

So  Berwind’s  mistake  in  thinking  English  Fred 
Jovona  to  l>e  Fernald  had  been  discovered!  Well, 
that  waa  to  have  been  expected.  But  that  Jevons 
should  be  still  held  prisoner  was  important  news. 
F*or  while  Jevona  was  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  very 
well  get  in  touch  with  the  Marquis  and  expose  Fcr- 
nuld’x  pretensions  ut  being  the  international  crook 
thnt  he  professed  to  be.  The  ice  was  very  thin,  hut 
If  it  would  bear  his  weight  a  little  longer,  Fernald 
might  he  of  some  value  to  the  Government  that  had 
rejected  his  services  because  of  a  weak  heart.  That 
same  heart  was  beating  rather  rapidly  now. 

But  he  maintained  his  calm  "Much  obliged,  Mr. 
Hassager,”  he  said,Mni  just  telephone  and  be  right 
back.” 

“Right  ”  said  Hasaager. 

Fernald  did  not  hesitate.  He  knew  that  Colin 
would  have  too  much  sense  to  wait  around  any  of 
the  parlors.  She  would 
have  gone  directly  to 
her  room  to  await  word 
from  him.  From  a 
booth  he  called  up  the 
apartment  of  Mile. 

Amelie  Cunard. 

"He’s  a  persistent 
beggar,”  he  said.  “He’s 
come  to  visit.” 

The  beat  thing  — 
among  a  few  hundred 
best  thing*  —  about 
Colin  O’Rell  was  her 
undaunted  humor. 

"Poor  lonesome  little 
man!”  she  said.  “It’s  a 
shame  to  neglect  him. 

But  there  are  other  tea 
rooms.  Suppose  you 
meet  mo  at  the  side  en¬ 
trance  in  two  minute*.” 

Fernald  walked  to 
the  coat  room  and  got 
his  hat.  Running  away 
from  u  dining-room 
check  was  not  the 
nicest  thing  to  do,  hut 
that  was  a  minor  mat¬ 
ter  compared  with  res¬ 
cuing  prisoners  from 
the  clutches  of  the  po¬ 
lice.  Having  swallowed 
the  camel,  he  could  not 
very  well  strain  at  the 
gnat 

But  John  Hassager, 
wastrel  though  he  was, 
was  the  son  of  one  of 
tlte  keenest  business 
men  in  America.  Dis¬ 
sipation  had  not  en¬ 
tirely  dulled  the  brain 
that  was  hiB  by  right¬ 
ful  inheritance.  Back  in  the  tea  room  he  looked 
up  at  the  head  waiter. 

"Monsieur  Cunard?”  he  echoed  the  head  waiter’s 
words. 

“Oui,  monsieur.  The  gentleman  who  just  left 
you — he  was  so  particular — he  will  be  back  im¬ 
mediately?” 

“You  say  hiB  name  is  Cunard?” 

Hasaager  was  exhausted  from  an  all-night  wild- 
goose  chase  to  Montauk  Point.  Further,  he  had 
drunk  rather  heavily.  But  the  voice  of  the  man 
who  yesterday  afternoon  had  sent  him  to  Long  Island 
had  been  clusively  familiar.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  place  it;  even  talking  with  Fernald  had  not  jogged 
his  memory.  Hut  memory  is  a  peculiar  thing,  and 
suspicion  is  even  more  odd.  Both  slumber  very  un¬ 
easily.  The  hint  that  Fernald  might  be  some  one 
other  than  merely  a  newspaper  reporter  was  enough 
to  jog  the  mental  elbow  of  Hassager. 

Fernald,  turning  away  from  the  check  room,  saw 
Hassager  coming.  Brief  as  was  his  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  Fernald  knew  the  outward  characteristics 
of  a  plain  clothes  mnn  when  hr  suw  him.  The  man 
with  Hassager  was  a  house  detective.  There  was 
no  opportunity  to  escape.  The  coat  room  was  in 
a  corner.  His  way  was  blocked. 

But  twenty-four  hours  of  association  with  Colin 
O'Rell  had  tended  to  quicken  wits  naturally  alert. 
He  smiled  as  he  met  the  two  men. 

“Sorry,  Mr.  Hassager,  but  the  lady — ” 

"Forget  it!”  snapped  Hassager.  "I  didn't  get  you 
at  first,  but  now--” 

Fernald's  face  hardened.  “You’ve  been  drinking, 
Hassager,”  he  said,  "hut  at  the  same  time — '*  The 
fingers  that  gripped  Hassager’*  wrist  forced  a  re¬ 
lease  of  the  grip  on  Fernald's  sleeve. 

Hassager  rubbed  the  bruised  flesh.  “That's  all 
right,  my  man.  They'll  take  care  of  you  downtown.” 

Fernald  looked  at  the  house  detective-  "Because 


a  man  happens  to  be  rich,  does  the  Biltstone  permit 
its  guests  to  be  annoyed?”  he  asked  icily. 

The  plain-cluthes  man  shifted  nervously.  Hassa¬ 
ger  spent  a  small  fortune  every  month  in  the  Bilt¬ 
stone  grill  or  dining  room,  but  the  young  man  eying 
him  was  unmistakably  a  gentleman. 

“Probably  a  little  mistake,  sir,”  he  said.  “But  Mr. 
Hassager  says  that  your  name  is  Fernald.  while  the 
head  waiter  says  you  gave  him  the  name  of  Cunard.” 

“Well?”  Fernald's  eyes  were  as  cold  as  his  voice. 

“If  you'd  just  step  over  to  the  desk,  sir,”  suggested 
the  detective,  “we  could  straighten  the  matter  out.” 

"Hut  I'm  in  a  hurry,”  said  Fernald. 

The  detective  looked  significantly  at  the  hat  on 
Fernald’s  head.  His  tone  lost  its  courtesy. 

“In  so  much  of  a  hurry,  you  were  forgetting  the 
chock  for  the  lunch  you  ordered,  eh?” 

Fernald  glanced  beyond  the  detective  But  the 
lobby  was  crowded,  and  uniformed  employees  of  the 
hotel  were  watching  the  scene.  He  could  not  break 
away.  Further,  important  as  hia  own  freedom  was 
to  him,  the  freedom  of  Colin  O'Rell  was  much  more 


important.  Every  moment  that  he  could  delay  the 
crystallizing  of  suspicion  into  certainty  meant  an¬ 
other  moment  for  the  quick-witted  Colin  to  further 
her  own  escape.  For,  if  he  did  not  arrive  at  the 
side  door,  she  would  know  what  had  happened  and 
would  make  good  her  own  safety. 

“When  a  lady  telephones,  one  forget*  such  things 
as  checks,”  he  stated.  "Being  a  guest  here,  I  did 
not  give  the  matter  a  thought.  Certainly,  If  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  honest  mistake,  it  is  only 
right  that  I  show  him  hia  error.  If  the  fact  that 
I  am  registered  here — ” 

“Well  go  to  Police  Headquarters.”  asserted 
Hassager. 

"The  Biltstone.  if  it  listens  to  drunken  men,  must 
be  prepared  to  stand  a  suit  for  damages.  Please 
do  not  forget  that,”  Fernald  tolci  the  detective.  He 
walked,  outwardly  calm,  but  within  him  a  turmoil 
of  rage  and  alarm,  to  the  office  of  the  manager  of 
the  hotel.  A  moment  later  the  manager  bustled  in. 
The  detective  explained. 

“My  name  is  Jacques  Cunard,”  said  Fernald. 
“With  my  sister—” 

“Who  does  not  answer  her  telephone,  and  who  left 
the  hotel  almost  at  the  moment  you  were  leaving 
yourself,”  said  the  manager  coldly. 

"Nevertheless,  I  protest  against  detention,”  said 
Fernald.  But  his  heart  felt  free.  There  was  little 
chance  of  escape  for  himself,  but  the  manager’s 
statement  that  Colin  had  got  away  was  enough. 
He  listened  quietly  as  Hassager  talked.  The  head 
waiter  was  called.  The  manager  twisted  hi*  watch 
chain.  It  was  true  that  this  Frenchman  and  his 
sister  had  arrived  late  la*t  night  and  engaged  rooms, 
and  that  his  employees  had  reported  that  they  brought 
with  them  little  baggage.  It  was  also  true  that  this 
prisoner  had  apparently  attempted  to  evade  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  luncheon  check.  It  was  further  true  that 
the  head  waiter  had  seen  the  prisoner  greet  Hassa¬ 


ger  as  though  they  were  acquaintances.  But  then, 
too.  Hasaager  had  been  drinking.  On  the  whole,  the 
manager  decided  to  telephone  Police  Headquarters. 

”1  am  sorry,”  he  said,  “but  Mr.  Hussager  would 
hardly  make  charges  without  substantiation.” 

Fernald  shrugged  his  shoulders.  When  there  was 
nothing  for  one  to  do  but  be  resigned,  one  might 
as  well  practice  resignation. 

SNAP”  BERWIND’S  face  was  devoid  of  all  recog¬ 
nition  as  he  entered  the  office.  Fernald  was 
dazed.  He  listened  calmly  while  Berwind  questioned 
Hassager. 

“His  name  is  Fernald;  he’s  a  reporter  on  the 
'News.’  He's  the  mun  who  sent  me  out  of  town 
last  night  for  some  reason  or  other  that  had  to  do 
with  helping  my  father's  private  secretary  escape 
from  the  police,”  Hassager  finished. 

Berwind  turned  to  the  manager.  “This  man’s  sis¬ 
ter.”  he  said  questioningly,“what  does  she  look  like?” 
"Tall,  slim,  black  hair,  blue  eyes,”  said  the  manager 
Fernald  mentally  commended  the  night  clerk  for 

his  good  taste.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  he  who 
had  given  the  descrip¬ 
tion  to  the  other  em¬ 
ployees.  A  man  never 
is  offended  at  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  only  girl 
in  the  world  can  fill 
other  masculine  eyes. 
Colin  had  evidently 
imprersed  the  night 
clerk,  for  many  women 
must  have  registered 
at  the  Biltstone  last 
night,  and  only  a 
beauty’*  features  im¬ 
press  themselves  upon 
the  sophisticated  eyes 
of  the  men  behind  the 
desks. 

"She’s  gone?”  asked 
Berwind.  His  eyes 
gleamed  as  he  spoke. 
It  was  the  first  hint, 
even,  that  lie  had 
given  of  interest. 

“Of  course  she's 
gone,”  cried  11u**a- 
ger.  "When  he  left 
me  he  probably  tele¬ 
phoned  her  to  get 
away.” 

Berwind  yawned. 
“You  hotel  people 
never  seem  to  use  no 
caution,”  he  told  the 
manager  severely.  “I 
don’t  sec  no  reason 
for  annoying  Mr. 
Cunard.” 

“Are  you  crazy?” 
almost  shouted  Hassa- 
ger.  “Hasn’t  he  de¬ 
scribed  Misa  O’Rell?” 
Berwind  shook  his  head  at  the  young  millionaire. 
"You  want  to  be  kinda  careful,  Mr.  Hassager.  This 
tryin*  to  have  people  arrested  because  you  think 
something  won’t  do  anything  but  get  your  father's 
bank  roll  tapped.” 

The  manager  looked  his  relief.  Hotels  do  not  care 
for  the  sort  of  publicity  that  arrest*  bring.  His  tone 
showed  a*  much  rebuke  toward  Hassager  as  it  dared. 
41 1  regret  exceedingly  this  annoyance.  Mr.  Cunard.” 
he  said.  “I  trust  that  your  patronage — ” 

Fernald  waved  aside  apologies.  Finding  that  he 
was  free,  his  one  desire  was  to  get  out  of  the  hotel. 
He  replied  to  the  apologies  offered  him,  and  left  in 
the  middle  of  a  speech  wherein  Berwind  was  insist¬ 
ing  to  Hassager  that  the  young  millionaire  was  not 
the  only  person  on  earth  who  had  seen  Colin  O'Rell, 
and  that  he,  Berwind,  knew  the  man  who  hud  rescued 
Colin  O’Rell.  and  that  Mr.  Cunard  was  not  that  mnn. 

Outside  the  hotel  the  daze  that  had  enveloped 
Fernald's  brum  from  the  moment  that  Berwind 
failed  to  show  recognition  of  him  began  to  evapo¬ 
rate.  Hud  the  detective  summoned  from  Head¬ 
quarters  been  anyone  other  than  the  gorilla  armed 
"Snap”  Itcrwind,  Fernald  would  have  put  his  escape 
down  to  sheer  detective  stupidity.  It  would  have 
been  an  incomprehensible  stupidity,  considering  the 
fact,  which  Berwind  had  apparently  not  considered 
worth  arguing,  that  Amelie  Cunard**  description  an¬ 
swered  Dial  of  Colin  O'Rell.  But  still  stupidity 
might  have  been  the  explanation. 

But  Berwind!  He  knew  Fernald!  Only  last  night, 
thinking  that  he  had  captured  Fernald,  Berwind  ha<l 
arrested  English  Fred  Jevons,  the  crook  who  looked, 
at  first  glance,  so  much  like  Fernald,  and  whom 
Fernald  was  now  impersonating  in  his  relations  with 
the  Marquis,  chief  spy  and  plotter  in  the  United 
Suites  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany. 

Why?  Berwind  was  a  crook;  that  wa-  the  an¬ 
swer.  Berwind  (  Com/ jjitvtxf  on  /xiyr  .*11) 


She  stood  in  the  center  of  the  dainty  room,  her  hand  at  her  heart 
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GOD  GAVE  THEM  YOUTH 

BY  DANA  GATLIN 


ONCE  when  the  flying  moth  of 
life  caught,  for  a  second,  in 
the  web  of  spring  it  enmeshed 
there  with  it  two  eager  young 
hearts.  They,  like  the  wind  from 
the  south,  sought  some  golden 
thing  as  yet  unnamed,  and 
laughed*  to  be  happy  an  hour; 
and  a  poet,  observing  them,  sang: 


tired,  pathetic  droop  to  her  mouth 
•'What's  gone  wrong.  Phcrbe?” 

The  blue  eyes  looked  up  at  him 
again,  now  slow  and  mournful 
under  the  long  lashes  curling  up; 
eyes  to  draw  uny thing — anyone— 
to  them. 

"I  shouldn't  bother  you  again, 
judge— I’m  always  bothering — " 

"Phwbe!"  His  tone  was  the 
gentlest  of  rebukes.  He  laid  hi.s 
hot  hand  against  Phoebe's  cool  one. 

She  impulsively  caught  his 
hand  and  bent  her  cheek  against 
it— a  childish  caress.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  little  suppressed  sob 


1  tuxic  them  kitting  in  the  thade, 
And  knew  tke  turn  of  all  my  lore: 
God  gave  them  youth,  God  gave 
them  lore — 

And  even  God  con  give  no  more! 


TO  little  Phcebe  Lanter  big  Jim  #  f  All 

Sponable  —  Judge  Sponr.ble  — 
was  above  all  people  a  man  to  be 
admired.  Judge  Sponable  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  impor-  ft  t  <  it 

tant  men  in  Cherryvale,  and  one  /|^ 

of  the  richest  as  well,  but,  besides, 
he  had  a  heart  of  gold.  Little 
Phoebe  Lanter  had  good  cause  to 
know  that.  Five  years  before, 
when  it  was  time  for  Phcebe  to 
go  away  to  college  as  other  girls 
did,  and  her  father's  law  practice 
was  ailing  in  sympathetic  correla¬ 
tion  with  his  ailing  health,  it  was 
hia  good  old  friend,  Jim  Sponable, 
who  had  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
accept  a  worry-easing  loan. 

And  then  when  Phcebe,  almost 
ready  for  graduation,  was  called 
home  to  her  father's  deathbed, 
and  when  the  alarming  deposit  ^ 

of  knowledge  in  her  pretty  head 
failed  to  show  her  which  way 
to  turn,  it  was  Judge  Sponable 
who  took  all  her  worries  upon  his 
own  capable  shoulders.  He  looked 
after  the  funeral  details,  insisted 
that  delicate  Mrs.  Lanter  should 
have  the  Colorado  trip  which  the 
doctor  advised;  and,  after  the 
mother  and  daughter  returned, 
made  u  place  for  Phcrbe  in  his 
own  office. 

Judge  Sponable's  law  office  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  that  part  of  the  State; 
it  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  bulk  of  the  prosperous 
agricultural  community,  and  guided  the  legal  desti¬ 
nies  of  its  best  citizens;  it  became  a  sort  of  royal 
palace  of  local  jurisprudence  during  the  years  Jim 
served  as  county  attorney  and  then  as  district  judge. 
It  already  had  a  staff  of  very  efficient  stenographers — 
one  young  man  and  two  not-so-young  women.  When 
Phcebe  appeared  the  young  man  smirked,  the  not-so- 
young  women  sniffed,  and  the  rest  of  Cherryvale 
lifted  their  eyebrows  and  gossiped.  But  the  gossip 
was  kindly,  for  everybody  loved  Phatbe — even  the 
competent  not-so-young  women  after  a  time. 

No  one  could  claim  Ph<i»be  was  competent,  however. 
Despite  her  struggles  with  Isaac  Pitman's  admirable 
handbook,  her  dictated  pothooks  continued  to  defy 
her  own  interpretation.  But  she  continued  to  strug¬ 
gle.  for  Phoebe  was  as  brave  us  she  was  lovable,  and 
into  the  late  night  she  chastised  with  pothooks  those 
deep-blue  eyes  behind  which  the  fairies  lived. 

Phafbe's  face  was  not  one  of  purely  perfect  beauty 
according  to  ancient  Greek  standards — but  a  fig  for 
perfection  if  there's  a  halo  of  tawny  gold,  a  soft 
curve  of  cheek,  an  odd,  wide  smile,  and  a  sudden 
splendid  mournfulness  in  eyes  and  mouth! 

Apparently  that  was  the  way  Judge  Sponahle  felt 
about  it,  as  all  Cherryvale  soon  surmised.  And  the 
romance  of  it  delighted  Cherryvale. 

Once  before,  years  and  years  ago  more  years  than 
young  Phndie  had  lived — when  Jim  Sponable's  hair 
still  was  black  and  thick  and  his  deep-set  gray  eyes 
still  could  flash  an  eager  light,  he  had  loved  a  girl. 
What  was  her  name  or  what  her  looks  does  not  con¬ 
cern  us  here,  for  she  passed  out  of  Jim  Sponable's 
life.  He  hadn't  made  the  effort  to  clutch  her  for 
his  own-  he  couldn't,  he  thought.  He  was  a  strug¬ 
gling  youngster  reading  law  then,  und  already  had 
his  mother  and  a  brood  of  young  sisters  to  provide 
for.  So  he  said  not.  one  word  to  his  love;  only 
looked  his  heart  out  of  hi*  eyes.  But  looking  alone 
never  won  a  woman.  The  girl  married  some  one  else 
and  moved  away:  and,  after  u  while,  Jim  Sponable 
forgot  his  bitterness  in  the  battles  and  victories  of 
life.  For  victories  came.  Long  before  he  became 


rPHROUGH  hia  brain  went  a 
jumble  of  phrases  with  which 
we  soothe  children  who  are  hurt, 
but  he  couldn't  voice  them;  be 
felt  strangely  shaken,  uncertain 
of  himself.  At  last  hr  asked: 
“What  is  it,  dear? — surely  you 
can  tell  me." 

jBi  “It's  mother — her  cough  again. 

The  doctor  says  she  mustn't  stay 
in  this  climate  through  March." 

V  “Welt,  then,  we  must  send  her 

away — and  you  too  if  you'd  rather 
be  with  hrr.''  The  judge  spoke 
in  a  calm,  matter-of-fact  way  as 
if  this  solution  were  a  very  simple 
„  1  affair. 

Her  eyes  were  swiftly  swim¬ 
ming  with  a  thousand  emotions, 
but  she  shook  her  head.  44 No — 
you've  clone  so  much  for  us  al¬ 
ready.  We  can  never  repay  you." 

"You  pay  me  hy  letting  me  do 
it,  Phcebe.  If  only  I  could  keep 
you  from  ever  having  a  worry 
in  the  world!  If  only — ” 

Those  swimming,  mesmeric  eyes 
were  still  fixed  upward  on  his, 
drawing  him.  drawing  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  turned  away  and  walked 
to  the  window,  lie  stood  there, 
staring  out  at  the  street  lamps 
vhich  glowed  like  brilliant  beads 
against  the  velvet  dusk. 

He  heard  her  rise  and  move  toward  him.  She 
paused  a  moment,  timidly;  then  in  a  small  voice: 
"You  mean — you’re  fond  of  me?" 

Still  keeping  his  eyes  away  from  her.  he  answered: 
"Yes,  Phcebe.  I'm  fond  of  you." 

Another  pause;  then  in  a  smaller  voice:  "Very 
fond?M 

"Yrs,  very  fond."  What  un  idiot  he  was  to  be 
trembling  like  this!  He  mustn't  take  advantage  of 
her  gratitude,  of  whatever  deceptions  her  inexperi¬ 
enced  youth  might  be  playing  her — God  knows  what 
are  the  dreams  of  romantic  youth!  Even  as  he  told 
himself  this  he  heard  her  draw  a  little  breath  of 
satisfaction. 

"I  thought  so — I've  thought  so  a  long  time.  And 
I — I'm  fond  of  you  too." 

With  a  sensation  of  limpid  weakness  pouring 
through  his  veins  he  saw  her  swaying  toward  him. 
He  gave  way  then;  before  he  realized  it  he  had 
Iristad  her.  From  that  too  fervid  kiss  she  shrank 
back;  but  at  once,  as  if  to  atone,  crept  close  again. 

Hut  that  instinctive  recoil  brought  the  judge  In 
his  senses.  He  took  his  arms  gently  away. 

"Forgive  me,  my  child."  (He  must  cling  to  that 
thought — she  was  just  a  child.)  "We're  neither  of 
us  quite  ourselves  to-day." 

She  drew  back,  aggrieved.  "Then  you’re  not  realty 
fond  of  me?" 

That  was  his  chance  to  save  her  from  himself, 
who  was  too  old.  But  with  her  eyes  so  close  tn  his, 
those  hurt  and  doubly  alluring  eyes,  he  could  only 
aay:  "Yes.  I’m  fond  of  you,  God  knows!  Fonder 
than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world!" 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  intensely  still.  Then 
she  spoke  in  n  very  clear,  distinct  voice:  "Well,  if 
you  feel  like  that,  and  I  feel  ns  I  do,  why  do  you 
act  so — so  unhappy?" 

He  tried  desperately  to  pull  himself  together. 
‘Tm  too  old  for  you,  Phoebe,  dear." 

She  caught  his  hand  Heavens,  how  electric  hew  I 

and  cried  quite  fiercely:  "No!  You're  not  too  old! 
You  don't  seem  very  old!" 

"I'm  forty-eight,  Phorbc." 

She  was  silenced  a  second  at  that;  but  then  ahf 


She  tixit  late  at  the  office  and  unt  tralking  rapidly 
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said  defiantly:  “Well,  forty-eight  may  be  old  some- 
times;  but  you're  not!" 

He  couldn't  help  a  smile,  though  his  heart  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  little  proof  that  forty-eight  was  "old" 
to  her.  But  he  was  speedily  losing  the  power,  the 
desire,  to  argue  with  himself.  Suppose — perhaps — 
auch  a  thing  could  be;  had  been.  He  could  not  hold 
His  heart  from  hard  beats  of  exultation. 

“Are  you  quite  sure — you  really  love  me?"  he 
asked  hesitantly. 

She  nodded.  Then,  as  he  still  stood  apart  from  her, 
paring  with  he  suspected  not  how  much  of  his  heart 
in  hia  eyes,  she  quickly  ran  to  him,  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  nestled  her  face  against  his 
rough  sleeve.  "How  could  I  help  it?"  she  whispered. 
“You’re  so  good  and  kind  and  strong — the  most  splen¬ 
did  man  in  the  world!" 

“And  you'd  be  willing  to  marry  me?”  he  mur¬ 
mured  against  her  hair — how  had  he,  for  so  long, 
kept  from  pressing  his  lips  to  her  hair? 

She  nodded  to  his  sleeve. 

And  thus  little  Phcebe  Lanter  became  engaged 
to  big  Jim  Sponahle — Judge  Sponible, 

WHEN  the  judge  reached  home  that  night — the 
imposing,  lonesome  Sponable  mansion— He  re¬ 
garded  himself  in  the  mirror  with  unwonted  atten¬ 
tion.  Yes,  the  gray  web  coming  fast,  and  no  one 
could  longer  call  that  baldness  a  "tendency."  There 
were  undeniable  wrinkles  about  the  eyes  too — though 
those  eyes  now  had  loat  the  dead  culm  of  middle  age; 
the  eyes  reusxured  him  most  of  all.  The  cloxe-clippcd 
mustache  concealed  whatever  story  the  mouth  might 
toll,  but  there  was  a  sagging  of  skin  about  the  bones 
of  cheek  and  jaw.  It  was,  he  supposed,  an  honest 
face,  a  dependable  face;  but  what  in  it  to  gain  the 
love  of  radiant  one-and-twenty? 

Yet  this  marvel  had  happened;  all  things  were 
indeed  possible  in  this  wonderful  world.  The  judge 
began  to  whistle  as  he  dressed — for  his  first  lover's 
call  on  Phoebe.  He  couldn't  remember  the  last  time 
he  had  whistled.  But  his  unaccustomed  lips  pro¬ 
duced  cracked  caricatures  of  the  sounds  he  heard  in 
his  mind,  and,  half  ushnmed,  he  desisted. 

Phoebe’s  mother  was  delighted  at  the  news.  With 
n  lightened  heart  she  packed  for  a  trip  to  California; 
she  went  alone,  for  at  the  last  minute  Phoebe  decided 
to  remain  in  Cherryvale.  She  wanted  to  stay  on  in 
the  office  a  while,  despite  the  judge's  protests;  and 
then,  later,  there  was  the  trousseau  to  be  got  ready. 
She  was  to  be  married  in  June,  her  own  birth  month. 

Phiabe  thought  that  never  was  there  a  girl  so 
hnppy  as  herself  during  those  days.  The  judge  now 
showed  even  a  tenderer  solicitude  than  before.  He 
took  her  to  the  big  house,  to  discuss  renovations  and 
new  decorations;  to  plan  a  garden  of  flowers  and 
gravel  paths  and  a  fountain — to  be  the  loveliest  gar¬ 
den  ever  seen  in  Cherryvale.  All  for  herl  Those 
days  there  was  ever  a  laugh  just  behind  her  silences, 
and  melancholy  shadows  forgot  the  way  to  her  eyes. 

And  was  the  judge  happy  too?  He  felt  himself 
growing  younger  by  the  hour.  He  tried  to  work 
ns  zealously  as  usual,  but  did  not  begrudge  his  fail¬ 
ure.  What  must  one  expect  when  Life,  suddenly, 
comes  knocking  at  the  door? 

All  this  Cherryvale  observed,  of  course.  Cherry¬ 
vale,  as  said  before,  dearly  loved  a  romance — and 
loved  Phcebe  and  the  judge  besides.  So  it  smiled 
sympathetic  smiles  when, every  day,  the  judge  tucked 
Phcebe  into  his  new  automobile,  and  her  blue  veil 
streamed  out  as  a  bright  cmblerp  of  their  happiness. 


March  with  its  fierce  gusts  and  chilly  rain 
sped  quickly  past.  Then  came  the  season 
of  bud-spanglcd  trees  and  moon-haunted 
nights,  of  song  and  hearts  that  won’t  sit 
still — Apriltide,  the  gossamer  time  of  year. 
And,  like  all  the  birds  in  all  the  tree? 
Phoebe’s  heart  was  calling— calling — and 
thought  it  heard  the  answer. 


AND  then  it  was,  as  if  hot  on  the  trail 
of  spring,  that  young  Valentine  Brook¬ 
ing  came  to  Cherryvale.  Young  Val  had 
lived  there  years  before,  when  he  was  of 
the  mischievous  age  to  pull  little  Plwebe’s 
curls.  Nor  had  the  years  yet  burned  out 
the  mischief,  as  Phcebe  discovered  that  first 
brilliant  morning  she  encountered  him  in 
the  little  park  that  sits  surrounded  by  the 
Public  Square. 

She  was  late  at  the  office,  and  was  walk¬ 
ing  rapidly  when  she  noticed  some  one  was 
whistling— whistling  softly  but  in  time  to 
her  own  hurried  steps. 

Instinctively  she  slowed  her  pace,  but  the 
whistling  then  slowed  too.  With  a  frown 
she  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  sound; 
there  on  a  bench  by  the  fountain  sat  a 
young  man;  she  could  see  he  was  young, 
and  in  an  olive-drab  uniform,  before  she 
quickly  glanced  away.  The  soft,  teasing 
whistlings  continued.  She  knew  they  were 
for  her — "Won't  you  look?"  they  said.  She 
resolutely  kept  her  head  turned,  but  as  she 
passed  the  bench  she  couldn't  resist  saying, 
as  if  to  herself:  "What  an  impertinence!" 

Immediately  the  culprit  jumped  up  and 
dashed  after  her.  "You  were  speaking  to 
me?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  speaking  to  myself,"  said  Phoebe. 

"But  you  didn't  speak  till  I  whistled — I 
thought  it  must  be  for  me." 

Phoebe  made  no  reply  am  she  hastened  on. 

But  he  kept  beside  her.  "Now  I  see 
you’re  angry  with  me,"  he  said  sadly,  "la 
it  because  I  whistled?  Do  forgive  me  for 
that  dreadful  deed!"  Phoebe’s  expression 
figuratively  put  her  fingers  to  her  ear*. 

"Please !"  he  begged.  "Please.  Phot*." 

At  that  she  gave  him  a  startled  glance.  Despite 
his  tone,  he  was  looking  anything  but  contrite;  he 
was  smiling  mischievously,  boldly,  with  his  bright, 
dark  eyes  as  well  as  his  lips. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  recognized  you  at  once— I'm  Val  Brooking." 
"Val  Brooking!"  Phcebe  gave  a  little  cry  of  wel¬ 
come  and  extended  her  hand. 

"/  recognized  you  at  once,"  he  said  again  with 
half-reproachful  emphasis.  "Even  though  you  Asvi 
grown  prettier." 

"Do  you  really  think  I’m  prettier,  Val?" 

"I  wish  I  could  say  what  I  think  of  you!"  But, 
despite  any  verbal  reticence,  young  Val'a  eyes,  those 
bold,  dark  eyes,  succeeded  only  too  well  in  telling  her 
what  he  thought. 

PHCEBE  blushed,  but  laughingly  met  his  eyes; 
even  looked  him  up  and  down  with  gentle  daring. 
“I  can  return  the  compliment,  Val— you're  awfully 
handsome  in  that  uniform." 

And,  indeed,  young  Val  was  handsome:  tall  and 


And  you'd  be  trilling  to  marry  me?"  he  murmured 


with  the  slender  lissomeneBs  of  youth,  and  something 
startlingly  alive  in  that  swift,  eager  smile  and  m 
the  eyes  which  shone  out  so  baldly  under  their 
black  lashes. 

"The  uniform’s  why  I'm  here,"  he  explained  to 
her.  "I’ve  been  down  in  Louisiana — Camp  Beaure¬ 
gard— engineers;  and  we  got  orders  to  report  at  New 
York  in  ten  days.  That  means  France  at  last." 

"Oh,  Val!"  Her  voice  held  quick  concern. 

"So  I  beat  it  up  here.  Aunt  Sallie's  my  only  close 
kin  left — father  and  mother  a  re  both  dead,  you  know." 

"Oh,  Val!  1  didn't  know."  And  her  voice  now 
took  on  an  inflection  of  infinite  sympathy.  Then  she 
went  on:  "We  must  try  to  make  your  little  visit  here 
pleasant — how  long  can  you  stay?" 

"Not  quite  a  week — worse  luck!"  And  his  eyes 
once  more  amplified  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

Phcebe  felt  herself  blushing  again;  and,  in  a  little 
silence  that  fell  between  them,  remembered  she  must 
be  getting  on  to  the  office. 

"I'm  working  for  Judge  Sponable,"  she  explained. 

"Ill  just  walk  along  with  you,  if  I  may,"  said 
young  Val.  "Old  (Continued  on  page  32) 


1/e  dared  not  touch  her.  but  he  grasped  the  boat  edge  either  tide  of  her ,  hie  vivid,  dark  faee  done  to  her  ourn 
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FROM  BASEBALL  TO  BOCHES 

BY  H.  C.  WITWER-FOURTH  INNING 

ILLVSTR  ATKD  II  V  F.  It .  GRUGKR  AND  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


V I  vela,  France. 

KAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  we  are  Anally  lookin'  at 
the  war  from  the  orchestra.  Our  outfit  went  up 
last  night  to  relieve  them  French  birds  in  the  front- 
row  trenches,  and  they  all  went  out  like  guys  at  in¬ 
termission  to  get  a  smoke,  or  a  glass  of  cracked  ice, 
or  somethin’.  The  only  difference  is,  they  don't 
figure  on  cornin’  hack  right  away  to  see  the  rest  of 
the  show,  havin'  give  their  door  checks  to  us. 

No  doubt  you  got  the  idea  that  we  shook  hands 
and  cheered  each  other  and  prob'ly  drank  toasts  and 
the  like,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  1  don't 
see  how  nobody  can 
drink  toast  anyway*, 
unless  maybe  milk 
toast;  heh,  Joe?  How¬ 
ever,  that  ain’t  here  or 
there — the  idea  is,  we 
went  in  and  they  went 
out  without  so  much  as 
u  grin  bein'  exchanged 
between  us.  The  relief 
come  off  at  night,  und 
it  was  as  dark  ns  a  club 
Hush  and  rainin'  as 
usual.  They’s  one  thing 
you  can  always  figure 
on  in  France,  and  that's 
rain.  They  may  be 
short  of  everything 
else,  Joe,  but  they's  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  that. 

Sometimes  in  the  res¬ 
taurants  over  here  they 
try  to  pass  it  off  as 
soup,  or  coffee  an  Juif. 
or  vin  ordinaire  (a  bur¬ 
lesque  on  wine)  ;  but, 

Joe,  it's  rain  nil  right, 
no  matter  what  they 
call  it!  I  have  drunk 
it  and  had  it  pour  on 
me  in  the  streets,  and  I 
know  what  I'm  talkin’ 
about.  Joe! 

Well,  we  relieved 
these  guys  one  hy  one 
and  I  says  to  the  bird 
I  relieved:  MIIow  far 
away  is  the  Germans, 
kid?’' 

"I  no  speak  not  the 
Americain,'*  he  whis¬ 
pers.  “How  many  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  EU\t  f/wis  are  there  now  in  France?" 

"Eleven  million!"  I  hisses  back,  seein'  he  wouldn’t 
tell  me  nothin' — "not  countin’  ine." 

"Suer  *6  few /"  he  remarks,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Well,  Joe,  as  u  matter  of  fact,  they  ain't  over 
thirty  centa  in  a  taxicab  distance  between  us  and  the 
Germans.  The  space  that  keeps  us  apart  is  called 
No  Mon's  Land,  and  from  where  I  sit  it  looks  more 
like  one  of  them  Long  Island  real-estate  swindles 
than  anything  else  You  know,  them  places  where 
the  agent  meets  you  at  the  train  in  n  rowboat  and 
takes  you  out  to  see  the  plot  they  have  awarded  you 
for  your  subscription.  “Buy  a  plot  of  ground  here 
and  own  your  own  home — somewhere*  else."  One  of 
them  kind  of  things;  get  me?  They  is  young  moun¬ 
tains  of  mud,  barbed  wire,  used  bullets  and  shells, 
lakes,  helmets,  horses  which  died  game  und  is  still 
the  same  way,  and  holes  known  to  the  trade  as  shell 
craters,  which  is  deep  enough  to  bury  the  German 
army  in  and  sooner  or  later  will  do  the  same. 

We  eased  into  them  trenches  as  quiet  as  possible, 
so *s  the  Germans  wouldn't  get  wise  to  the  fact  that 
they’d  go  to  bat  against  American  doughboys  the 
next  time  they  got  to  mixln’  St.  We  wu  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  unpleasant  surprise.  We  hadn't 
been  in  there  five  minutes,  Joe,  before  Hades  bust 
loose!  They  must  of  doped  it  out  in  some  way,  be 
cause  shells  come  over  by  the  barrelful  for  about  an 
hour.  They  give  us  everything  they  hud  from  soup 
to  nuts,  and  the  noise  would  of  made  a  boiler  factory 
sound  like  a  deaf-and-dumb  prayer  meet  in*.  As  far 
as  I  could  find  out,  none  of  our  outfit  got  beaned.  but 
whilst  none  of  us  was  scared,  Joe,  I  must  say  we 
realised  we  had  come  to  the  war  at  last.  Yes,  sir! 

We  come  hack  at  ’em  for  a  while,  playin'  trump 
every  time  they  led  it.  and  pretty  soon  they  called  it 
a  day  and  laid  off.  Us  doughboys  naturally  thought 
the  next  thing  on  the  bill  of  fare  would  ho  one  of 
them  grand,  smashin'  clashes  nvi*r  the  will-known 
top.  but  such  was  not  the  case.  We  was  all  set  for 


the  charge  of  the  li£ht  brigade  and  so  forth,  but  in¬ 
stead  we  was  each  presented  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
and  put  to  work  on  the  thrillin'  job  of  repairin' 
trenches,  where  they  had  been  knocked  out  of  true 
by  shells. 

Joe,  wo  hcen  doin'  that  ever  since  we  been  up  here, 
and  they  is  certainly  a  lot  of  sore  guys  in  our  outfit 
which  is  champin'  on  the  bit  to  be  heroes  and  they  is 
nothin’  stirrin’. 

We  was  give  a  supply  of  gas  masks  and  steel 
trench  helmets  before  we  come  up  here  and  also  a 


complete  outfit  of  winter  scenery  to  keep  us  good  and 
warm.  Joe,  it  get*  as  cold  as  a  half  a  dollar's  worth 
of  ice  in  these  here  trenches  after  u  day's  rain,  but 
we  are  fixed  up  now  so'*  that  even  if  a  blizzard  come 
along  we  could  laugh  at  it  To  show  that  our  heart's 
in  the  right  place,  we  make  it  good  and  hot  for  the 
Germans  too,  this  chilly  weather,  by  throwin’  shells 
over  at  ’em.  day  in  arid  day  out. 

Nobody  knew  we  wus  cornin'  up  to  the  front,  with 
the  exception  of  everybody  in  the  ramp,  until  almost 
the  last  minute.  The  first  real  tip  off  was  when  they 
served  out  the  identification  tags.  These  is  little 
lead  medals  which  you  wear  around  your  neck,  and 
on  ’em  it’s  got  your  name,  outfit,  nearest  relative, 
and  why — and  a  lot  of  other  interestin’  facts  and 
figures  about  a  guy,  so’*  that  in  case  you  accidentally 
bump  into  a  bullet  you  get  due  credit  for  same.  Then 
they  wa9  a  lot  of  orders  give  out  which  it's  no  use 
repeatin'  here  because  none  of  the  censors  is  blind. 

Well,  Joe.  of  course  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
sneak  over  and  tell  Jeanne  fare- thee- well,  for  the 
time  bein’.  I  must  of  wrote  about  this  dame  before, 
Joe,  because  she’s  better-lookin’  than  Alexander’s  in- 
shoot  in  August,  and  ever  since  1  got  my  first  flash 
at  her  I  wanted  to  give  her  the  honor  of  openin’  my 
mail  and  stallin’  the  landlord  for  me.  I  hustled  over 
to  the  little  grocery  store  she  runs  in  this  French 
burg  where  we  was  stnppin’,  and  there’s  one  of  our 
doughboys  standin’  there  kiddin’  with  her.  “I  wanna 
sneak  to  you  in  private,  Jeanne."  I  say9  to  her.  “Give 
this  hick  the  gate!" 

“It  has  come  the  time  for  you  to  leave,  mow  a wu," 
she  tells  him,  presentin'  »»e  with  a  smile  that  would 
make  anything  in  the  Follies  quit. 

This  big  stiff  turns  around  and  gimme  a  sneer 
“First  come,  first  served!"  he  says.  4TD  leave  when 
I'm  good  and  ready!" 

“I  don’t  know  how  o'*od  you  are."  I  says,  “but 
you’re  rrody  right  now!” 

Well,  Joe,  we  went  to  it,  whilst  the  fair  Jeanne 


looks  on  without  tendin’  a  hand  to  either  of  us.  In¬ 
stead  of  screamin’  and  faintin'  like  the  ordinary 
dame  would  do,  they  is  some  more  roses  come  into 
her  checks,  and  her  eye*  sparkles  till  you  could  of 
set  either  one  of  them  in  a  ring  and  hocked  it  for 
a  million  francs.  This  guy  was  willin',  hut  what 
he  knowrd  about  box  fightin’  could  of  been  wrote 
on  a  gnat’s  ear,  and  in  about  three  minute*,  French 
time,  I  knocked  him  kickin’. 

"I  ain’t  no  pig!"  he  exclaims  from  the  floor.  *i 
know  when  I  got  enough.  I’m  through!" 

I  help  him  get  up, 
and  Jeanne  went  so  far 
as  to  wipe  off  his  face 
with  the  smallest  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  the  world. 
We  shook  hand*  all 
around,  and  he  bought 
a  deck  of  lemon  drop* 
and  beat  it 
"Ah,  but  you  are  of 
the  very  brave!"  says 
Jeanne  to  me.  “You 
are  of  the  hero,  iwou 
cArri,  you — " 

“I  admit  it,"  I  says, 
cuttin’  in.  "Listen— I 
don’t  know  if  I’m  of  the 
hero  or  not,  but  I’m 
gonna  get  a  chance  to 
find  out  right  away.  We 
go  up  to  the  front  to¬ 
night!" 

Joe,  she  gets  ns  white 
as  a  pint  of  milk  for  a 
second,  and  I  seen  one 
little  hand  grip  the 
counter  till  you  could 
see  the  white  hones 
through.  Like  ivory 
under  satin,  it  looked  to 
me,  Joe,  Then — zip ! — 
had;  comes  that  com¬ 
plexion  which  would 
make  her  a  million  a 
week  if  she’d  sign  cans 
of  it — and  she’s  grin- 
nin*  at  me. 

"Ah!"  she  says,  “for 
three  years  we  wait  for 
this!  the  bon  />i>m  has 
hear  France — "  She 
grabs  up  a  little  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  I  had  give  her 
and  wave*  it-  "Tree  in 
Etat  Uni*!”  she  hollers.  ‘Tit.*  hi  Fro  nee /" 

I'm  tellin*  you  right  now,  Joe.  and  I  ain’t  ashamed 
to  admit  it,  that  the  way  she  said  that  made  me 
tingle  all  over,  like  when  the  leadin’  man  throws  the 
villain  over  the  cliff  in  the  movies;  get  me?  I  felt 
like  1  could  lick  the  German  army  all  by  myself  if 
but  give  a  chance,  and  when  Jeanne  leans  over  that 
counter  and  kisse*  me,  I  knoirtd  1  could  lick  ’em ! 

"Jeanne,"  I  says,  "I  ain’t  got  much  time.  I  com< 
up  here  to  ask  you  a  favor  before  1  go  away  to 
make  thr  Kaiser  sick  and  tired  of  the  war  It  ain’t 
very  much  I'm  askin',  but  it  means  a  whole  lot  to 
me.  Will  you  do  it?" 

Joe,  somebody  must  of  tipped  her  off.  She  gets 
as  red  as  a  four-alarm  fire  und  exumlrica  a  box  of 
matches  like  it's  the  first  one  she  ever  seen  in  her 
life.  She  says  nothin’. 

It’s  gettin'  late. 

"Well,”  I  says,  usin’  nerve  1  never  knowed  1  had 
in  me  and  puttin'  my  arm  around  her— "what  d’ye 
say,  Jeanne?  Will  you  do  me  the  favor?" 

“For  you,  won  rAeri.'’  she  says,  turnin'  that  mil¬ 
lion-franc  smile  on  me — "for  you  1  give— what  shall 
I  say  to  you? — I  give  my  right  arm!" 

I  took  a  long  wind-up  and  put  everything  I  had  on 
the  ball. 

"It  ain't  enough!"  I  says.  “Jeanne,  what  d'ye  say 
if  we  get —  Say,  listen!  1  ain't  no  J.  I*.  Morgan  or 
nothin’  like  that,  but  I  gut  a  roll  stuck  away,  buck  in 
the  dear  old  Etat  lfm>,  that  would  make  the  national 
Heht  of  Portugal  sound  like  the  score  in  a  no-hit 
game!  When  the  war's  over  and  1  go  back  to  base¬ 
ball,  I  can  drag  down  six  thousand  berries  u  year 
for  pitchin'.  If  you  don't  like  Lhat,  we  can  open 
a  delicatessen  or  somethin’.  I — you  well,  this  ain't 
gettin’  me  nowhere*.  To  get  right  down  to  it, 
what  I  want  you  to  do  is —  Say,  Jeanne — let's 
get  married-  heh?" 

Oh,  boy!  Now  that  l  have  got  it  off  my  chest,  I 
feel  like  I  have  been  beaned  by  JuluHub  or  somebody. 
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nnd  my  heart's  tryin'  to  climb  right 
out  through  my  ribs.  All  Jeanne  did 
was  to  drop  the  box  of  matches  on  the 
floor  and  put  both  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders.  She's  gotta  stand  on  tiptoe 
to  do  it,  Joe,  and  she  looks  at  me  like 
I'm  New  York  and  she's  genin'  her 
11  rat  peep. 

"But  ye*!”  she  whispers — so  low  that 
I  gotta  bend  down  to  hear  it. 

Well.  Joe,  there  we  stand!  My 
head's  goin'  around  and  around,  and 
I'm  shakin'  like  a  steam  drill.  I  feel 
like  1  have  fanned  Cobh  with  three  on 
in  the  world  series  and  they  ain’t  no 
e  ghty-six  Germans  livin'  that  I  couldn’t 
of  cleaned  up  right  then  and  there!  I 
seen  it  was  up  to  me  to  break  the  em- 
barrassin'  silence.  "Thanks!'’  I  say*. 
Joe,  it  was  the  only  thing  1  could 
think  of. 

Jeanne  drops  her  hands  and  turns 
nway,  and  I  seen  in  some  way  I  had 
made  a  wild  pitch,  Joe,  without  know- 
in’  just  how  I  did  it.  "You — you  love 
me?"  she  says. 

"Oh.  fluently,"  I  tells  her;  Til  tell 
the  world  fair  that — " 

“But — but  you  do  not  tell  me  that!" 
she  whispers.  "You—” 

Joe,  I  wont  over  the  top  for  the  first 
time!  I'm  back  of  that  counter  in  one 
jump  and — well,  Joe,  what  we  did  and 
iwiid  ain't  no  man’s  business,  but  speak 
in’  of  me  lovin'  Jeanne,  we  got  fAet  all 
settled,  anyways! 

Joe,  you  can  mail  me  your  congratu¬ 
lations  and  tell  the  world  I'm  a  mar* 
ried  man.  Father  McCarty,  our  chap¬ 
lain,  did  the  trick  five  minute*  before 
we  marched  away  to  the  trenches,  and 
the  whole  outfit  seen  us  get  wed.  They 
certain) v  was  a  lotta  soreheads  in  our 
midst  when  them  guys  seen  vrhat  I  had 
grabbed  off  for  myself,  when  they  might 
of  done  the  same  thing,  but  they 
cheered  up  and  made  the  best  of  it. 
Windy  Haskins  wanted  to  kiss  the 
bride,  ami  in  fact  thev  waa  a  general 
epidemic  of  wishes  along  them  lines, 
but  Jeanne  seen  that  it  wuim't  goin'  big 
with  me,  and  she  ducks  into  the  house, 
blowin'  kisses  at  ’em  with  her  hand 
instead. 

Our  captain  is  an  ace,  Joe,  and  he 
sends  for  me  about  ten  minutes  after¬ 
ward. 

"Harmon,”  he  says,  MJ  have  good  re¬ 
ports  about  you  from  Sergeant  Wayne, 
und  111  keep  an  eye  on  you  from  now 
on.  You  have  something  to  make  good 
for  now,  and  I  hope  you'll  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  incentive.  When  vro  take 

over  the  trenches  at  -  there  will  be 

a  vneanry  for  a  corporal  in  your  com¬ 
pany.  The  promotion  will  come  strictly 
on  merit*,  and  it's  up  to  you!”  He 
looks  at  his  watch.  "You  have  fifteen 
minute*  before  it  will  be  time  to  fall 
in."  he  remarks. 

"Yea,  sir,"  I  says.  “Is  they  some¬ 
thin'  you  want  me  to  do?” 

He  gave  a  snort,  Joe. 

"Don't  y<Ai  think  you  can  *ny  good-by 
to  your  wife  in  fifteen  minutes?”  he 
yells. 

"Oh!”  I  hollers,  MI  got  you— I  mean, 
excuse  roe,  sir — Irll  be  right  back!” 

Joe,  wasn't  he  a  regular  guy  to 
gimme  a  chance  to  have  a  fond  fare- 
yuu  well  with  my  newly  made  bride? 

I  never  would  of  thought  of  it! 

Yount  truly, 

Ed  Harmon. 


(Don't  forget  to  tell  the  gang  I’m 
wed — we  could  use  some  silver  when  I 
get  hack.) 

Vivela,  Franck. 


DEAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  who  do  you 
think  I  met  up  with  here  yesterday? 
No  le9»  than  Slim  White,  which  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago  the  Cubs  give  five 
thousand  berries  and  three  outfielders 
for.  Remember  how  he  used  to  slam 
the  old  ptll  all  over  the  lot  and  how  hfl 
could  beat  a  telegram  goin'  around  the 
taiga?  Well,  he's  an  the  aviation  now, 
and  wc  had  u  great  little?  fannin'  hoe. 
I  reminded  him  of  me  Ix'in’  the  first 
pitcher  he  went  up  nguinxt  jn  the  big 
league  and  how  I  made  him  fun  on 
three  pitched  boll*,  nnd  he  remembered 
how  he  nicked  me  for  a  triple  in  Chi¬ 
cago  when  they  wa*  a  runner  on  each 
bug.  Neither  of  which  things  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  a*  you  know',  Joe.  He  say9 
bein’  in  the  Aviation  Corps  is  great  lie- 
cause  it  keeps  a  guy  out  in  tint  upen 
air.  He  also  claims  lie  know*  every  bolt 
and  nut  on  his  machine  personally.  He 
say*  the  wings  is  made  in  one  place,  the 
motor  in  another,  the  win**  xoynewhercs 
else,  and  so  on.  He  ain’t  sure,  he  says, 
Imt  he  thinks  th*?  propeller  is  made  in 
Russia.  hrcauM*  it  certainly  reminds 
him  of  it,  anyway*. 


I  fell.  "What  d'ye  mean  the  pro¬ 
peller  remind*  you  of  Ruxrin?"  I  ask* 
him. 

"Two  thousand  revolution*  a  min¬ 
ute!”  he  say*. 

Joe,  can  you  imagine  that  guy  tryin' 
to  kid  met 

I  aaked  him  how  he  come  to  get  in 
the  army,  and  the  big  hick  *ay*  it  wax 
on  account  of  the  raffle  they  had  in 
Washington  last  summer. 

"Raffle?”  I  say*.  "You  mean  the 
draft,  don’t  you?* 

"I  thought  it  wa*  a  raffle,”  he  *aya. 
"Anyways,  Ed,  my  number  wax  258, 
and  1  won  it!  1  d rawed  a  free  trip 
to  Europe  for  the  first  prize,  and 
that's  the  only  raffle  I  ever  won  in 
my  life!” 

I  got  to  tell  you  about  Father  Mc¬ 
Carty,  Joe,  which  same  is  our  chaplain 
and  the  guy  which  married  me  and 
Jeanne.  He  i*  one  regular  guy,  and 
the  whole  outfit  would  go  through  Hades 
to  get  him  a  light  if  he  asked  it.  It 
don’t  make  no  difference  what  religion 
you  use,  if  any;  you  can't  help  likin’ 
this  guy.  We  got  all  kind*  of  nationali¬ 
ties  Tn  our  company  too,  and  the  roll 
call  sounds  like  takin’  inventory  at 
Ellis  Island.  Father  McCarty  pull* 
one  ut  me**  this  a.  m  that  the  gang  is 
laughin'  about  yet  You  know,  Joe,  it 
is  Friday,  and  that  is  mcatlea*  day  for 
the  Catholics.  Well,  we  ain’t  got  a 
thine  for  breakfast  but  bacon,  and 
they**  a  young  Jewish  guy  named  Mar- 
cowitx — which  is  an  ace  himxelf — 
watchin'  the  cooks  throwin'  this  bacon 
up  and  down  in  the  pari.  He's  standin’ 
there  all  gloomed  up,  when  along  come* 
Father  McCarty  ami  gets  a  flush  at 
him.  They  both  look  at  that  bacun  in 
the  pan,  und  then  they  look  at  each 
other. 

"I*  that  bacon  all  wc  have  for  break¬ 
fast  to-day?”  says  Father  McCarty  to 
Marcowitz. 

"Yea,  sir.”  says  Marcowitz,  turnin' 
away  from  the  pan  in  disgust 

"Hmph!”  grins  Father  McCarty, 
slappin'  him  on  the  back.  "Well, 
son,  it’s  a  tough  mornin'  for  both 
of  us.  eh?” 

Well,  Joe,  we  are  still  performin' 
with  the  pick  and  shovel,  repairin' 
trenches  and  the  like.  The  whole  out¬ 
fit  1*  crazy  to  go  to  the  mat  with  these 
here  bvc/ire,  a*  they  call  'em  here,  and 
every  time  an  orderly  comes  along  with 
an  order  from  the  post  commander,  we 
all  jump  up,  hopin'  that  he's  bnngin' 
the  word  for  u*  to  go  over  and  chase 
them  guys  all  the  way  to  Berlin.  Even 
the  officers  i*  sore,  though  of  course 
they  don't  show  it  out  loud  liko  u* 
doughboy*  doe*.  - 

It's  a  funny  thing,  Joe,  but  you  hardly 
ever  hear  the  word  German*  over  here. 
The  English  call  ’em  'Uns,  the  French 
call  'em  bodies,  we  call  'em  eauarc- 
heads,  and  what  the  Belgians  call  'em 
would  never  get  past  no  censor,  but 
I  will  say  that  it's  nothin'  that 
would  make  them  Germans  stuck  on 
themselves. 

We  got  a  little  excitement  last  night 
when  a  squad  of  us  went  out  in  No 
Man's  Land  to  repair  some  barbed- 
wire  entanglements.  The  German*  is 
ulwuy*  entertainin'  us  by  tendin'  up 
rocket*  arid  star  shell*,  which  make  it 
like  broad  daylight  when  they  bust  in 
the  air.  Well,  wc  ain't  been  out  there 
a  minute  when  them  bird*  spot*  u*  and 
cut*  loose.  Joe.  it  rained  bullet*  for 
about  five  minutes,  and  w*  all  laid  flat 
on  the  ground  and  hoped  for  the  best. 
Windy  Haskins  stick*  his  head  up  for 
a  look,  and  away  goes  his  hat  full  of 
lead.  W«f  couldn't  even  come  back  at 
them,  because  they  was  only  a  dozen  of 
us  againBt  half  the  German  army  for 
all  we  knowed,  and  if  we  had  fired  a 
shot.  It  would  of  showed  them  exactly 
where  wc  was  and  then  we'd  all  of  heen 
prob'ly  sayln':  "So  this  is  the  Red 
CroBs?”  in  the  mornin'.  After  a  while 
wc  crawled  back  like  snakes  to  our 
own  trenches,  and  they  wasn't  nobody 
gnt  hit.  They  was  four  hole*  in 
Windy  Haskins'*  Hal.  and  he  claim* 
he  wouldn't  take  five  hundred  bucks 
for  it. 

"With  evidence  like  this  hero.”  he 
say*,  holdin'  up  the  hat,  "I  can  make  the 
box*  liar  of  the  village  quit  like  a  dog 
when  I  go  home!” 

Your*  truly, 

Ed  H.\KMuN. 

(Have  you  got  a  unryform  on  you 
yet?) 

Viyela,  France. 

DEAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe.  I  suppose  by 
this  time  the  papers  over  th**re  has 
been  full  of  it  and  the  good  old  Etat 
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Know  Y our  Seeds  Before  Y ou  Plant  Them 

When  peas  are  fat,  tender  and  tweet;  radishes  firm,  crisp,  and  tpicy; 
when  corn  has  full  ears  of  even,  juicy  kernels,  then  you  know  you 
planted  good  seed.  But  why  not  be  careful  before  you  plant  ? 

FERRY’S  Seeds 

are  pedigreed  seed*.  They  come  from  plant*  with  long  historic*  of  perfect  pro¬ 
duction.  vigor,  unsurpassed  quality.  We  select  the  seeds  of  each  crop  and  then 
carefully  lest  them  out  in  our  great  tnaJ  garden*  and  greenhouses.  This  a  done 
every  year  (o  see  that  the  quality  strains  are  running  true. 
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Send  a§  your  addreaa  and  we  unit  tend  you  the  Ferry 
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in  (Slothes 
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Unis  known  we  lire  in  the  war,  sure 
enough.  You  know  what  1  mean;  1 
mean  that  raid  which  them  Gentians 
pulled  off  on  us,  tukin’  twelve  dough¬ 
boys  prisoners  and  removin'  three 
others  from  the  pay  roll.  Joe,  one  of 
the  guys  they  captured  was  Windy 
Haskins.  and  I'll  belcha  before  they 
got  him  licked  he  put  a  good  dozen  of 
them  squareheads  under  the  lilies. 
That  bird  never  give  up  while  he  could 
,  stand  on  one  foot,  and  when  hr  comes 
to  life  again,  wherever  they  took  him. 
he'll  make  'em  wibIi  to  Heaven  they  had 
let  him  go  his  way  in  peace! 

They  ain't  no  use  moanin'  over  spilt 
milk,  Joe,  but  them  guys  simply  caught 
us  nappin*  and  worked  the  double  steal 
on  us  that's  all!  As  long  as  it  must 
of  been  in  the  papers,  1*11  tell  you 
how  it  come  off.  or  as  much  of  it  as  the 
law  allows,  anyway. 

The  night  this  thing  is  pulled,  it's 
pourin'  rain  as  usual,  and  on  top  of  that 
they  is  a  fog  so  thick  that  you  couldn't 
see  your  hand  in  front  of  you  if  you 
/  had  an  electric  light  on  each  finger.  We 
get  orders  to  move  up  into  a  new  trench 
which  is  much  further  towards  the  Ger¬ 
mans  than  we  been  yet  and  relieve  the 
French  guys  there.  The  thing  is 
pulled  off  ns  quiet  as  a  church  funeral, 
and  we  are  just  gettin’  acquainted  with 
our  new  home  when,  Joe.  Iladrs  busts 
loose! 

Them  Germans  put  everything  they 
had  on  the  hall,  and  I'll  belcha  for 
an  hour  they  t browed  each  and  every 
kind  of  shell  they  had  in  stock  right 
into  us.  They  banged  away  in  front 
of  us  so's  we  couldn’t  coma  over  the 
top  and  run  'em  ragged,  and  they 
t browed  shells  in  back  of  us  so's  the 
Ml  of  our  guys  and  the  French 
couldn't  come  to  the  rescue.  They  was 
a  curtain  of  fire  all  around  us.  Joe, 
that  no  livin'  thing  could  get  past,  and 
from  then  on  we  are  on  our  own,  with 
nothin'  hut  a  chance  to  show  the  world 
how  an  American  doughboy  can  scrap! 
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WELL,  Joe.  there  we  are  like  a  guy 
on  an  iceberg  floatin’  around  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  and  night  cornin' on. 
Our  officers,  which  has  never  been  under 
fire  before  any  more  than  we  have.  Is 
as  cool  as  the  middle  of  February,  and 
we  are  ordered  to  take  cover  in  the 
dugouts  while  they  try  to  get  word 
through  to  the  French  to  open  up  with 
them  75-centlmetcr  babies.  A  shell  hits 
under  the  observation  post,  and  good-by 
telephone.  The  next  thing  we  allowed 
the  Germans  is  jumpin'  down  into  the 
trench,  yellin'  like  maniacs  to  keep  up 
their  nerve. 

Joe,  this  was  our  dish,  and  we  went 
to  it — every  man  for  himself  and  the 
guy  that  goes  down  loses  You  wanna 
remember  that  it  was  pitch  dark  and 
you  couldn’t  tell  one  guy  from  an¬ 
other.  Thrm  yellah  squareheads  cashed 
in  on  this  by  yellin'  out  every  now  and 
then  in  flrst-elass  English  that  they 
was  Americans,  and  when  a  doughboy 
would  lower  his  bay  net.  thinkin’  ho 
was  up  against  one  of  his  own  bunch, 
them  German  trumps  would  let  him 
have  it.  • 

Well.  I  don't  think  the  whole  brawl 
lasted  over  ten  minutes,  but  take  it 
from  me,  Joe,  while  it  was  goin'  on  we 
was  the  busiest  guys  in  Europe.  It  was 
our  first  time  up  against  the  real  thing, 
and  every*  doughboy  was  in  there  try- 
in',  now,  believe  me!  Right  from  the 
go  in,  Joe,  wc  all  knowed  we  didn't  have 
a  Chinaman's  chance,  because  we  was 
cut  off  from  all  outside  interference, 
and  the  beat  we  could  do  was  to  die 
game,  and  take  as  many  of  them  Ger¬ 
mans  along  with  u*  as  possible. 

One  of  them  hand  grenades  makes 
good  in  back  of  Windy  Haskins  and  me 
and  he  both  went  down  cold,  1  got  a 
splinter  in  the  bark,  and  when  I  come 
to  life  I  found  I  couldn't  get  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  my  knee*  for  quite  some  time. 
A  guy  takes  a  dive  beside  me,  and  I 
grabbed  his  automatic  which  made  n 
pair  with  my  own.  and,  Joe,  I  just  cut 
loose  with  both  of  'em  until  I  run  outn 
ammunition. 

Windy  is  only  shook  up  a  little 
from  that  bomb,  and  he  gets  to  his 
fret  yellin'  like  a  bat  from  below. 
They  was  three  Germans  come  at  us, 
and  Windy  drops  the  first  with  the  pret¬ 
tiest  left  hook  to  the  jaw  I  ever  seen. 
He  didn’t  even  have  u  gun.  it  havin' 
Wen  b  lowed  outu  his  hands  by  the 
bomb,  but  a  little  thing  like  that  don't 
alow  Wmdy  up  a  foot  He  dives  into 
the  other  one,  grabhin'  him  by  the 
throat  I  dropped  the  third  with  a 
lucky  shot,  but  the  guy  Windy  bnunrrd 
comps  to  ami  bends  a  gun  ovvr  his  he  I. 
(  Then  some  mure  square Wc.il*  conics 


rushin'  up  and  drags  Windy  away. 
That's  the  last  1  ever  wen  of  him.  Joe. 
because  from  then  on  I  was  busy  look¬ 
in'  after  the  health  of  George  W.  Me. 

Me  and  a  couple  of  other  guys  beat 
our  way  back  to  a  dugoui.  We  ain’t  no 
more  than  crawled  in  it  when  a  shell 
hit  it  and  blowed  it  all  the  way  to  Soutfi 
Bend,  for  all  1  know.  We  was  ail 
knocked  flat,  and  one  of  these  guys  got 
his  in  the  arm.  He  throwrd  his  gun 
away,  not  bein'  able  to  use  it,  and,  grab- 
bin’  off  the  Ivaynet,  he  used  it  like  a 
sword.  Milkin'  our  way  along  the 
trench,  we  run  across  some  more  dough¬ 
boys;  und,  seein'  me  leadin’  the  way, 
they  took  me  for  an  officer,  and,  Joe, 

I  didn't  correct  ’em,  but  took  charge 
instead. 

One  of  these  birds  is  a  kid  atn>ut 
nineteen.  1  never  aeon  a  guy  bo  mad  in 
all  my  life.  He  say*  they  have  took  hi« 
pal  prisoner,  and  he  suggests  that  half  a 
down  of  us  charge  the  German  trencher 
on  our  own  hook  and  after  killin'  a  few 
hundred  of  ’em  bring  hark  Borne  gen¬ 
eral*  as  nets  for  Pershing.  I  had  ni> 
hands  full  keepin*  that  kid  from  goin’ 
through  with  his  scheme,  too,  Joe! 

WELL,  wc  hear  n  lot  of  guys  climb¬ 
in’  down  over  the  top  of  the  trench, 
and  we  don't  know  whether  they're 
Americans  or  not  I  challenge  them, 
and  their  answer  is  a  shower  of  their, 
ha  ml  grenade*  which  same  reduced  our 
party  by  four.  The  rest  of  us  dropped 
to  our  knees  and  opened  fire  with  riAee, 
and,  Joe,  they  is  at  least  two  of  them 
squareheadR  which  will  never  go  around 
hruggin*  about  that  raid,  in  the  street* 
of  Berlin  Wc  kept  pourin'  good  ok 
American  lead  into  'em  for  n  couple 
of  minutes,  and  pretty  soon  they  got 
enough  and  went  away  from  there, 
draggin'  their  wounded  with  'em. 

Wc  went  on  further  up  the  trench 
flrin'  as  we  went,  and  finally  an  officer 
comes  along  and  orders  us  back  in  th# 
dugoui*. 

This  guy  was  a  first  lieutenant  ar.. 
he  wasn’t  a  minute  over  twenty-one 
years  old  at  the  outside,  lie's  bet-* 
hanged  on  the  head,  and  one  arm  u 
hangin'  very  stiff;  hut,  Joe,  he's  ai 
steady  as  if  we're  on  dress  parude.  H* 
secs  that  we  ull  get  in  the  dugout  first, 
and  he's  just  startin'  after  us  when  a 
shell  hit  about  len  feet  away. 

Joe,  that  was  the  last  I  knowed  until 
the  next  momin'  when  I  found  I  ha<l 
been  hit  in  the  back  and  shoulder,  arid 
also  I  was  n  corporal! 

I  guess  that’s  poor,  or  somethin*  like 
that,  eh?  Can  you  imagine  me  with 
stripes  on  my  arm  and  guys  under  me 
Joe?  Why,  say— them  Germans  cas 
come  every  night  and  welcome  if  l'r 
gonna  get  promoted  on  each  visit;  efc. 
Joe? 

The  medico  says  I'll  be  all  right  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  and  ready  to  lakt 
another  crack  at  them  Germans;  ar 
Joe,  believe  me,  1  certainly  Will  d 
the  same! 

All  us  guys  which  come  out  of  the  rn 
ip  simply  nutty  to  get  back  at  'em.  We 
ain't  moanin',  Joe,  over  havin'  lost  the 
first  pot — we're  as  good  losers  as  any¬ 
body  on  earth.  They  stuck  one  over  on 
us.  and  wc  hand  it  to  'em  for  doin'  it; 
but,  Joe,  believe  me,  they'll  be  a  differ¬ 
ent  box  score  when  we  go  up  again*! 
them  guys  again!  They  had  the  edrr 
on  us  forty  ways,  and  you  know  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  been  in  this  quarrel  for  four 
years  and  wc  just  sat  in  the  gatm 
They  had  this  thing  doped  out  fee 
months,  and  they  was  four  German*  t* 
every  one  of  us  when  they  come  jumpu 
in  that  trench,  hut  at  that  we  put  up  n* 
argument  that  I'll  betcha  they  won't 
forget  over  Sunday!  I'm  glad  I  wu 
in  it,  because  I'm  a  better  soldier  that 
1  was  before. 

And  I’m  out  for  blood  now,  Joe.  arc 
so  is  ull  of  the  gang  that  wag  in  the 
thing.  It  was  better  for  us  than  trr. 
years  of  this  trainin'  thing  where  tk- 
tattles  is  all  faked,  and  I  guess  it  w*‘ 
pretty  near  worth  whut  it  cost  us.  It 
was  hot  *tuff  while  It  la*tcd.  hut  wbc 
you  figure  what  it  did  for  us  in  exper 
ence  why,  we  took  out  a  lot  more  thi 
wc  put  in,  Joe. 

FOR  every  doughboy  that  them  guy* 
took  well  take  twenty  Germans.  J  - 
and  we  won't  stop  tryin'  till  we  lead  tk< 
mob  into  Berlin! 

Yours  truly. 

En  Hakmon 

(Married,  wounded,  and  a  corpora 
so  fiii.i 

1  To  he  root  !  xfrd  in  an  early  ismrrl 
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Why  rour  Watch  Selection 
should  be  a  Waltham 


Here  is  a  watch  as  precis*  as  it  is 
rich  in  the  simple  beauty  of  its  refine¬ 
ment.  Colonial  A  is  an  example  of 
those  methods  of  manufacture  that 
have  brought  the  world  to  Waltham 
for  time.  Could  you  ask  for  better 
reasons  why  your  watch  selection 
should  be  a  Waltham? 


COLONIAL  A 


WALTHAM 


THE  WOR-LD'S  WATCH  OVER.  TIME 
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general.  lie  attended  personally  to 
over  31,000  wounded  and  performed 
6,700  opr  rut  ions  under  fire,  lie  was 
with  General  Brusiloff  in  the  final  of¬ 
fensive  last  summer,  then  having  the 
direction  of  thirty-two  field  hospitals, 
Twice  he  was  cut  off  by  the  Germans 
and  escaped  capture  only  by  good  luck 
and  hard  riding.  He  was  once  a  cow¬ 
boy.  and  he  won  the  Cosaaeks  he  com¬ 
manded  because  he  could  outride  them. 
Hurd  i*  over  six  feet  four,  weigh*? 
230-odd,  and  looks  like  Jess  WiPardV 
only  logical  opponent.  He  resigned 
his  command  while  Klihu  Root  was 
in  Russia  and  returned  with  the 
American  Commission  to  help  out  at 
the  threshold*  but  failed  to  halt  home  as  he  had  helped  abroad.  He 

now  holds  a  captain's  commission  in 
our  army.  Hurd  knows  more  at  first 
hand  of  the  Russian  soldier  than  any 
living  American. 

Ixummio  Will  “Come  Back M 

THE  Russian  muzhik  is  the  bravest 
fighter  In  the  world,  and  the  most 
V#  he  told  me.  ♦‘lie's  a  won¬ 
derful  bayonet  fighter,  and  a  man  who 
fights  well  with  a  bayonet  is  no  coward 
In  three  years  at  the 
front  I  treated  hun- 
dreds  of  Germans 
^  who  had  been  cut  up 

in  hayonet  fights,  and 
P t  only  one  Russian.  The 

K  Russian's  through 

*  Myjl  for  this  war,  but  his 

H  quitting  is  due  to 

Hi  ignorance,  not  cow* 

aril  ice.  fought 


DOES  anybody  here  speak  English  . 

The  tall  man  who  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  stood  hat  in  hand  in  the  staff 
quarters  in  one  of  the  great  Russian 
forts  in  the  fall  of  1914.  He  received 
no  answer. 

A  number  of  Russian  officers  were 
standing  stiffly  at  attention,  eyes  fixed 
on  an  open  door.  The  newcomer 
noticed  the  focus  of  eyes  on  the  open 
door  and  decided  rightly  that  the 
general  was  probably  in  the  room 
beyond. 

He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  deal¬ 
ing  always  with  the  “main  squeeze.” 
so  he  made  for  the  room.  A  skivitchy 
chorus  of  Russian  protest  followed  him 
over  thr  threshold,  but  fnilwi  to  halt 
him  He  found  himself  in  the  room 
with  “  Russian  gen#r»l  so  done  up 
in  dewdabs  that  he  looked  like  what 
we  think  a  Russian  general  did  look 
like. 

M  'Morning,  general,"  said  the  in¬ 
truder  in  a  cordial  manner.  -Speak 
English  r 

The  general  evidently  did  not.  But  ignorant. 
~  a  lot  of  it  in  a 

The  intruder  listened.  Not 


he  spoke  Russian— -a 

hurry.  - 

being  able  to  under¬ 
stand,  he  could  take 
no  offense. 

•‘Send  for  an  inter¬ 
preter,'*  he  suggested 
when  the  general  ran 
out  of  breath.  “Some¬ 
body  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish’  I'll  wait. 

Smoke?” 

The  general  did  not 
take  one  of  the  prof¬ 
fered  cigarettes.  The 
newcomer  lit  one  and 
sat  down.  The  gen¬ 
eral  had  a  funny  bone, 
and  at  about  that 
point  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  it  began  to  itch. 

He  laughed  and 
spoke  to  an  orderly.  A 
few  minutes  later  an 
interpreter  who  spoke 
English  entered. 

“I'm  Hr.  Hurd  of 
Seattle,"  the  big  man 
in  the  room  with  the 
general  introduced 
himself.  “I  came  over  to  help  out." 

“To  help  out?" 

“With  the  war,"  the  doctor  explained. 
“Lota  of  the  fellows  I  knew  were  go¬ 
ing  to  France  or  England  or  Serbia, 
but  nobody  was  going  to  Russia. 
'Shucks!*  I  says  to  myself,  'I  reckon 
Russia  needs  help  as  much  as  any  of 
the  rest.'  so  I  Just  got  on  a  boat  and 
came  on  over." 

“You  mean  you  want  to  fight?" 

“Sure.  Anything  to  help  out 
stopped  in  Petrograd  and  saw  some  of 
your  people  there.  They  fixed  me  up 
and  were  going  to  send  some  one  down 
here  with  me  after  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  1  got  tired  hanging  around  town 
after  a  few  days,  so 
a  train  and  came  along 
know  just  where  this  place  was.  and 
1  don't  talk  any  of  your  lingo,  but  I 
figured  I'd  get  here  somehow— and 
here  I  am." 

There  he  was — Dr  Eugene  T.  Hurd 
of  Seattle.  Fiction  would  ban  the  story 
of  his  service  and  rise  in  the  Russian 
army  as  too  improbable  for  use.  For 
three  years  he  was  the  only  American 
doctor  at  the  Russian  fronL 

Helping  Out 

HE  wa*  battle  surgeon  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond, Third.  Fourth,  and  Tenth  armies 
on  the  central  Russian  front,  operat¬ 
ing  immediately  behind  the  front-line 
trenches.  He  became  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Flying  Surgical  Corps 
and  won  a  favorable  mention  from  his 
chief.  General  Sokalev.  for  his  surgical 
skill.  He  was  in  ninety-two  large  bat¬ 
tles.  was  decorated  both  by  the  Czar 
ami  Kerensky,  and  mentioned  time 
after  time  for  bravery  under  fire  and 
twice  recommended  for  promotion  to 


The  Food 
Of  Foods 


Of  Luscious  Quaker  Oats 

At  the  Cost  of  One  Bacon-and-Egg  Meal 


Compare  Quaker  Oats— tlu*  monarch  of  grain  fcxxU — with 
other  foods,  in  nutrition  and  in  cost. 

Say  a  breakfast  of  750  calories.  In  Quaker  Oats  that 
amount  of  nutrition  costs  less  than  4  cents.  In  other  foods 
those  same  food  units  cost  about  as  follows: 


/„  attended  personal  to  or rr  ^‘oUl^  pra^i 
31.000  wounded  and  performed  mimm  ^ 

0.700  operations  under  Arc*.  In  |.' B  t  h  e  r  fur  a  few 
Central  HrunitofT n  final  offensive  any#,  and  nothing 
he  had  charge  of  32  field  lowpitnU  happened,  so  they 

decided  they  wouldn't 
pray  at  all.  A*  lung  as  they  weren’t 
guing  to  pray,  they  figured  the  priests 
were  a  drug  on  the  market,  so  they 
canned  them.  In  place  of  the  Little 
Father  ond  Holy  Russia  they’ve  got 
Liberty.  They've  got  it.  but  they 
don't  know  what  it  is.  After  the  revo* 
lutiun  a  wounded  peasant  under  my  care 
said  to  me:  'I  want  to  go  back  to.  the 
trenches  to-day;  I  cun  walk.’ 

“  ‘But  you're  nut  fit  to  go  into  the 
I  trenches,'  I  told  him.  ‘Why  are  you  so 
anxious  to  go  hark?* 

“  ‘My  comrude#  in  the  trenches  are 
getting  liberty/  he  told  me,  breaking 
into  tear*.  Tm  not  getting  uny.  I 
want  to  go  to  them  and  get  my  share.' 
1  just  got  on  “They’re  a  brave,  fine  people,  and  no 
I  didn't  man  who  knows  them  can  doubt  that 
they'll  right  thrmselve#  in  time.  But 
they’re  out  of  it  for  now.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  couldn't  lick  'em  with  bullets,  but 
they  did  lick  'em  with  literature.  They 
couldn't  make  ’em  quit  by  lighting,  but 
they  finished  'em  with  propaganda 
The  German's  a  good  fighter.  I've 
been  against  him  for  three  years  and 
1  know.  Good  us  he  la,  I'm  no: 
afraid  of  him  as  a  fighter.  But  Tit 
scared  of  him  ns  a  propagandist 
He’ll  never  win  this  war  with  bullets, 
but  watch  out  for  the  other  thing. 
I  saw  it  work." 

“Do  you  think  the  Gcrmuns  will  domi¬ 
nate  Russia?'*  I  asked. 

“They  may  For  u  time,"  Captain 
Hurd  said  regretfully.  “But  not  for 
long.  The  Russian  peasant  is  no 
coward,  and  when  he  understand? 
the  right  thing  to  do  hell  die  cheer 
fully  trying  to  do  it.  The  Russian'* 
g'»ne  to-day.  but  he'll  come  back.  I 
put  in  three  hard  years  of  fighting 
with  him.  and  I  think  I  know.” 


37c  In  H#m  and  R«gi 

30c  In  Halibut  .  . 

85c  In  Bread  and  Mill 


In  E«gt . 

In  Meet  on  the  iv«m|« 
In  Broiled  Chicken  •  . 


So  Quaker  Oats — with  twice  the  food  value  of  round 
steak — costs  one-tenth  what  eggs  cost — and  one-eighth  what 
meat  costs — for  the  same  food  units. 

Six  big  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  cost  no  more  than  one  egg. 
A  week  of  breakfasts  on  Quaker  Oats  costs  no  more  than  one 
breakfast  of  bam  and  egg*. 

Serve  it  liberally  and  often.  Make  it  the  full  morning 
meal.  Use  it  also  in  your  baking.  It  is  the  greatest  of  grain 
foods.  And  every  *erv  mg  cuts  down  your  table  cost. 


Flaked  from  Queen  Grains  Only 

Quaker  Oats  stand  supreme  oat*.  We  get  but  ten  pounds 
among  oat  foods  because  of  from  a  bushel, 
tlwir  wondrous  fiavof.  They  are  You  get  these  exquisite  Makes 

flaked  from  queen  grains  only—  at  no  extra  price,  when  you  ask 
from  the  rich,  plump,  flawy  for  Quaker  Oats. 

12c  and  30c  per  package  in  the  United  Stater,  except  in  Far  Wert 
and  South  where  high  freight*  may  prohibit 


Quaker  Oats  Sweetbits 

|  ea|i  wgtr  2  »«*».  2  li  ■■foes*  ••w**ng  (-.»•!•  r. 

1  Ul'l'-wtm  !.•*!»-*  1  k»Blll&.  '.*H  nip* 

quaScrtUL* 

t'rv«ni  hullvr  *»»4  •••*.•»  Add  )<U*  of  'W*  Add 
QuaUr  *  hrt*,  tn  which  t«kiag  IlM  'trii  4ilM, 

and  irf'l  v  dU 

HrtM  will*#—  of  »«•  -tlf  Mr!  1*41  l»r*  Ilf*  "p 
l»n*  ••••It  •»  ii'i.irtniL  lml  >vr>  f"«  m  wh 
l.n,  •- ilko  -vrv-ail  Huh*  n  M.,kr*  •*—«* 


Quaker  Oat*  Muffin* 

IH  nip* dour  1  in  -  »td«*l  tUSh. 

I  »-4*  I  !»-•»-*  luklM  t 

u.  I»..l  bwttvr.  *%  ••It  .1  t*t.l~* 1-« a-  Hgir. 

turn  •••fcfa-l  i»  Ik  •«  q»4k»t  t%K  M  4n»id  ll»S 

riRKU*  »d*l  -itfir.  -*•«  »li'I  •odlpd  -ift  n 

<ir  ir>i  UklHg  IkMHlt-r.  nil*  *|M<r -  •iglil  •  *ii>l  *M>«M 
•.*•11  t-kii'D  K*he  ift  tailtvft-l  -<  u  imm 
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A  Shipbuilder  on  the  Job 


A  (trntr  tf  thf  Vinegar  Settling  Department  where  Heinz  Sure  Vinegars  are  bottled 

and  sealed  under  rigid  inspection. 


Coat  issued  from  pap*  9 

even  at  its  present  size,  13,000, OOU 
rivets  a  year,  which  reduces  to  twenty 
cargo  ships  of  10,000  tons  each -a 
total  of  200,000  tons.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  It  did  turn  out  130,000  tons  of  new 
ships  in  1017,  in  addition  to  making  re¬ 
pairs  upon  some  550  vessels.  This  last 
is  an  important  shipyard  feature.  The 
British  figures  of  ship  sinkings  not  only 
fail  to  give  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  that  are  gone,  they  ignore  the 
vessels  that  are  torpedoed  and  by  good 
fortune  or  by  extra  good  construction 
manage  to  limp  into  the  nearest  friend¬ 
ly  port.  Repairs  to  these  engage  the 
services  of  many  skilled  shipbuilders. 
Repairs  and  renewals  to  our  present 
American  merchant  marine  of  11,500,- 
000  tons — without  taking  mines  or  sub¬ 
marines  into  account — is  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  too.  But  it  is  not  beyond  solution. 
Do  not  forget  that.  At  first  Fergu¬ 
son  and  his  fellows  worried  for  fear 
that  they  would  not  get  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  rapidly  enough.  That  problem 
solved  itself.  Steel  mills,  rolling  mills, 
etc.,  were  able  to  work  three  eight-hour 
shifts  if  necessary.  But  a  shipyard, 
because  of  the  vast  proportion  of  its 
intricate  and  accurate  work  that  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  done  in  the  open,  cannot 
often  work  after  dark,  or  to  any  large 
degree.  To-day  it  is  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem — primarily  the  housing  problem — 
that  is  troubling  them.  We  have  seen 
how  they  are  solving  it.  When  they 
have  decent  housing  facilities  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  seek  their  workmen 
and  to  train  them  Only  it  takes  time. 
Safely  to  speed  the  entire  mechanism, 
in  its  full  routine,  is  the  thing  Homer 
J.  Ferguson  is  trying  to  do  and,  in  my 
opinion,  actually  is  accomplishing. 

Ferguson  refused  the  position  va¬ 
cated  by  Goethals.  When  he  accepted 
full  responsibility  he  was  used  to  hav¬ 
ing  full  authority.  A  little  later  he  was 
offered  a  bigger  Government  post. 
Again  he  declined,  and  to  the  man  who 
had  offered  it  to  him  he  wrote: 

“My  country  spent  seventeen  years 
educating  me  to  build  her  ships.  Now 
when  site  stands  In  need  of  them  it 
seems  best  that  1  should  continue — 
building  ships." 

When  he  had  finished  the  letter  he 
turned  to  one  of  his  assistants  and  said : 
“Sid,  I  guess  we're  ready  to  take  up  that 
problem  of  the  new  launch  ways."  The 
builder  of  ships  was  still  on  his  job. 
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kitchens  workers 
in  clean  uniforms 
reflect  the  spirit  of 
an  establishment 
where  no  detail 
is  neglected  that 
will  make  prod¬ 
ucts  better. 


home  defense 


It  duty  rails  you  awa,vf 
nothing  will  more  certainly 
unsure  the  security  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  at  borne 
tluiii  to  give  them  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  Yale  lock!*  Jitul 
builder* *  hardware 


PURE  MALT 
VINEGAR 


In  millions  of  home*  the  duty 
•  •f  protecting  life  and  pn»|«-rt> 
ugnhi»t  Intrusion  is  m trusted  to 
the  enduring,  stauneli,  depend¬ 
able  produet*  that  hear  the 
t rude-murk  **Ystc*\ 


That  t rude- mu rk  “Yale**  mi 
ever-presriit  iiHhimmcr  of  i*  built 
quality  that  provra  alwlf  in  long 
ami  »uth  factory  sertlrrt  superior 
material  and  inrehmihwl  exeel- 
knee  in  design  and  construction 

Yak-  product*  art-  made  to 
M'r And  every  Yale  product 
bears  tlmt  trademark  "Yulr" 
us  a  auamntre  tlmt  it  u|l|  give 
you  the  greatest  mcasur*  of  un¬ 
failing  service  and  security 

See  tlie  trade  mark  '•Yale” 
on  night  latches,  (tad 
locks,  door  rimer*,  <-ab 
Isd  locks,  tnmk  lurks. 
t»u»lden»*  hard  a  are  and 
chain  blocks. 
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Is  There  a  Ukraine? 

Continued  from  poet  11 

inccs  and  the  different  basis  on  which 
they  would  have  to  come  in.  There  was 
Finland,  and  Poland,  and  the  Tatars, 
and  the  Asiatic  tribes. 

"In  America,”  he  said,  "you  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  federation  to  union.  You 
said:  *We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  etc./  but  it  now  proposed  that 
we  proceed  the  other  way,  without  the 
consent  of  *us,  the  people.'  There  is  no 
precedent  for  a  successful  going  back¬ 
ward  from  union  to  federation.’* 

The  most  interesting  among  the  anti- 
Ukrainians  of  Kiev  was  Mr.  .Shulgin,  a 
conservative  member  of  the  national 
Duma,  proprietor  of  the  conservative 
newspaper,  MKiev-Lanin/'  and  gener¬ 
ally  spoken  of  by  the  Ukrainian*  and 
Kiev  radicals  as  a  sort  of  political  Blue¬ 
beard.  I  found  Mr.  Shulgin  a  most  en¬ 
gaging  gentleman,  one  of  those  who  give 
autocracy  its  excuse.  Slender,  aristo¬ 
cratic-looking,  smooth,  witty,  and  acute, 
his  mind  was  as  keen  and  logical  as  his 
manners  were  perfect.  If  he  were 
cruel,  one  felt  that  he  would  have  the 
courage  of  his  cruelty,  and.  all  in  all,  he 
gave  one  that  pleasant  waked-up  feel¬ 
ing  which  comes  from  having  met  a  real 
person.  My  Ukrainian  friends  hated 
him  cordially,  but  spoke  of  him  with 
respect,  and  they  told  with  some  amuse¬ 
ment  how,  the  Provisional  Government 
having  stopped  his  paper  for  a  time,  the 
instant  the  ban  was  lifted  he  went  after 
the  Government,  hammer  and  tongs, 
again.  A  young  Ukrainian  socialist  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  a  sort  of  monarchists 
Dun  Quixote  born  out  of  his  time. 

Once  in  our  conversation,  after  Mr. 
Shulgin  had  spoken  bitterly  of  Ukrain¬ 
ian  disloyalty,  I  mentioned  having  met 
a  young  man  of  the  same  name,  Mr. 
Alexander  Shulgin,  Ukrainian  "Secre¬ 
tary  for  International  Affairs"  in  the 
Rada's  Cabinet — a  title  given  him  be¬ 
cause  Petrograd  objected  to  "Foreign 
Minister."  He  did  not  move  an  eye¬ 
lid.  In  the  same  cool  tones  he  said: 
“I  do  not  think  that  my  nephew  is  a 
traitor.  He  is  young  and  ill-advised.'* 
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In  bottles  filled  and  sealed  in  theW^AffT.  establishment 

You  put  vinegar  on  food  to  give  it  zest — to  make  it  more 
appetizing.  To  do  this,  the  vinegar  itself  must  have  flavor  and 
aroma.  Heinz  Vinegars,  because  of  choice  materials  and  long 
and  careful  aging,  have  a  flavor  and  aroma  that  are  delight¬ 
fully  apparent  in  the  food. 

To  make  sure  of  getting  Heinz  Vinegars,  buy  them  in  glass, 
bottled  and  sealed  in  the  Heinz  establishment,  distinctly  labeled 
with  the  Heinz  name.  They  are  as  good  as  vinegars  can  be  made. 

Malt,  Cider  and  White,  in  pints,  quarts  and  half-gallons 


Alt  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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“More  Tread 
on  the  Road” 


Special  Patented  Feature 

HERE  is  pictured  the  mighty  Shoulders  of 
Strength — the  special  patented  feature  that 
enables  AJAX  TIRES — Guaranteed  in  Writ¬ 
ing  5,000  Miles — to  outlast  their  guarantee  and  out¬ 
wear  other  tires. 

These  Shoulders  of  Strength  are  built  into  Ajax 
Tires  on  both  sides  of  the  tread — add  strength  along 
its  entire  width— give  more  tread  on  the  road — more 
rubber  where  it  should  be. 

Shoulders  of  Strength  distribute  road  friction 
evenly  over  the  tread,  thus  preventing  wear  from 
centering  in  one  spot  and  going  through  to  the  fabric. 
That  is  why  Ajax  Tires  arc  the  long-lasting  tires  for  all 
roads,  with  extra  life  to  take  up  the  shocks  of  the  road. 

97%  Owners’  Choice 

This  exclusive  feature  most  of  all  makes  Ajax 
Tires  97^  Owners'  Choice — that  means  all  save  3* 
of  our  total  output  is  the  individual  choice  of  car 
owners  to  replace  other  tires  first  on  their  cars. 


THE  Rada  suggested  the  Workmen'* 
and  Soldier*'  Congress  in  Petrograd 
— that  is  to  say,  it  had  the  same  air  of 
somethin*  unofficial  and  amateur — but 
there  were  fewer  soldier*  and  many 
more  women  nnd  educated  mm:  it  was 
more  like  a  teacher*'  or  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Convention,  more  4'bourzhocry,'f 
a *  they  would  say  in  Pctrograd.  Type¬ 
writers  were  going  it  in  the  corridors; 
there  were  many  nright-Iooking  your* 
women,  busy  about  somethin*,  one 
couldn't  tell  just  whut,  and  before  one 
table  a  line  of  peasants,  just  in  from 
the  country  evidently,  giving  their 
mimm  and  getting  some  sort  of  re¬ 
ceipt  or  slip.  The  democratic  nature 
of  the  whole  enthusiasm  was  plain,  and 
I  did  not  cease  to  feel  its  sincerity  even 
when,  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings, 
some  one  pointed  out  as  an  obiect  of 
special  interest  two  or  three  Austro- 
Hungarians  sitting  as  spectators.  They 
had  been  gathered  up  as  civilian  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  first  offensive  in  1914, 
shipped  to  Siberia,  and  released  with 
the  political  prisoners  when  the  revo¬ 
lution  enme. 

The  Rada  president.  Professor  Gru¬ 
shevsky — an  erudite* looking  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  a  long  white  Iwnrd,  who 
reminded  one  of  the  more  impression¬ 
able  lady  delegates  of  Moses— flitted  in 
and  out,  und  was  all  but  impossible  to 
talk  to.  They  had  had,  indeed,  an  era 
barrassing  experience  with  a  French 
correspondent,  who  had,  they  said,  mis 
uuoted  Mr.  Vinnechenko,  and  were,  at 
the  moment,  correspondent-shy.  Mr. 
Vinnechenko  I  found  day  in  his 
top-floor  apartment  near  the  British 
Consulate,  just  after  he  V  d  tempo¬ 
rarily  resigned  hia  job.  Ik  aid  that 
he  had  left  because  he  didn't  want  to 
go  so  far  as  some  of  his  associate*,  hut 
there  was  a  notion  about  that  his  in¬ 
terview  with  the  French  correspond¬ 
ent  might  have  hail  something  to  do 
with  it.  He  was  a  swarthy,  youngish 
man,  with  u  .short  black  beard,  and 
made  one  think  of  a  Bulgarian.  1  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  now,  and 
he  said,  with  n  friendly  grin,  that  he 
thought  he'd  go  down  into  the  country 
and  write  stories  again.  I  feit,  as  he 
said  it,  that  hr  would  >•  .1  ^.»od  deal 
{Continued  O’-  y 


ROAD  KING 


1 More  Tread  on  the  Road 


Because  of  these  supporting 
Shoulders  of  Strength  the  tread  of 
AJAX  ROAD  KING  is  given 
greater  play — more  powerful  pur¬ 
chase — more  contact  surface  on  the 
road  than  other  tires. 


Ajax  Road  King  is  designed, 
built  and  guaranteed  to  uphold 
Ajax  reputation  for  service  and 
endurance  under  maximum  road 
stress. 

On  the  road  in  competition  with 
other  tires  Ajax  Road  King  proves 
i t a  superiority.  Built  for  city 
streets  or  farm  highways.  Tiuly  a 
monarch  in  quality,  a  democrat  in 
service.  Note  it*  triangle  barb 
tread — an  added  safety  factor. 


Locate  the 
Depot  in  yot 
Ajax  'Fires  ai 
give  real  »erv 


AJAX  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

1796  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Foctoriei 


Trenton.  N.  J. 


JVTi ile  Others  are  Claiming  Quality'  We  are  Guaranteeing  It 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


nPHINK  of  the  tremen- 
*■  dous  and  constantly 
varying  pressure  which 
the  spark  plugs  must 
stand  in  the  engines  that 
drive  the  war  tanks. 

As  it  rears  and  plunges 
over  trenched  and  shell 
torn  ground,  the  load 
which  the  motor  must 
pull  is  terrific  or  negligi¬ 
ble  in  rapid  succession. 

The  spark  plugs  in  that 
motor  must  be  a  rare 
combination  of  efficiency 
and  durability — must  ex¬ 
hibit  unfailing  depend¬ 
ability. 

The  world  holds  no 
finer  example  of  utter  de¬ 


pendability  than  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  which 
supply  the  spark  of  life 
to  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  the  gasoline 
motors  in  use  in  the 
world  today. 

It  takes  over  a  million 
Champions  every  ten 
working  days  to  supply 
the  world-wide  demand 
for  dependability  in  spark 
plugs. 

When  you  want  to 
equip  your  motor  de¬ 
pendably,  see  that  the 
name  "Champion"  is  on 
the  porcelain — not  mere¬ 
ly  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Canadian  Office.  Champion  Spark  fltf#  Company 
Of  Canada.  Limited.  Wind* or.  Oni. 
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more  in  his  element  on  some  Poltava 
estate  than  up  here  playing  the  states¬ 
man  in  Kiev,  and  when  a  week  or  so 
later  I  saw  some  snapshot  of  him  in 
Ukrainian  costume,  taken  in  just  such 
a  plan*.  I  was  sure  of  it. 

The  Ukrainian  “Secretary  for  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,"  young  Mr.  Shulgin. 
proved  to  be  a  tall,  very  courteous,  and 
very  serious  young  man,  with  a  black 
coat  and  a  solemn  black  beard  which 
had  the  air  of  having  been  grown  to 
increase  his  dignity.  He  reminded  one 
of  those  occasional  radicals  ut  home 
who  break  away  from  their  conserva¬ 
tive  relatives  to  become  what  are  some¬ 
times  called  “parlor  socialists."  He 
talked  very  modestly  and  sensibly,  and 
denied  that  they  wanted  complete  in¬ 
dependence — he  believed  in  a  Russian 
federation  with  the  Ukraine  as  a  self- 
governing  state.  1  saw  snapshots  of 
Mr.  Shulgin  later,  also  in  national  cos¬ 
tume.  and  was  struck  with  the  inter 
eating  political  adventures  offered  by 
the  demoralization  of  the  revolution  to 
young  intellectuals,  who  in  ordinary 
times  might  have  made  merely  u  sort 
of  personal  hobby  of  thvir  Ukrainian 
enthusiasm 

The  Spirit  of  the  Revolution 

AMONG  the  most  active  supporters 
of  the  Ukrainian  cause  were  a 
Little  Russian  family  of  the  "noble" 
class,  who  devoted  themselves  not  only 
to  Ukrainian  home  rule,  hut  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Ukrainian 
peasant*  generally.  The  present  head 
of  the  family,  the  editor  of  a  Ukrainian 
paper  in  Kiev,  was  absent  on  an  estate 
of  his  near  Odessa,  and  it  was  while 
looking  for  one  of  his  sons  that  by 
chance  I  met  one  afternoon  the  latter's 
wife.  Although  expecting  no  one.  and 
much  occupied  with  an  addition  to  the 
family  who  had  been  facing  Ukrainian 
prohlems  for  only  a  few  months,  she 
received  me  with  that  charming  hos¬ 
pitality  which  ‘he  stranger  so  often 
finds  in  Russia  and  tried  to  answer  the 
stranger's  usual  questions  about  the 
Ukraine.  Her  face  had  the  delicate 
contour  and  wistful,  almost  plaintive 
beauty  of  a  Rafael  Madonna,  and  be¬ 
neath  it,  as  one  felt  at  once,  was  humor, 
courage,  and  a  keen  and  well-poised 
mind. 

She  drifted  from  Little  Russia  to  the 
revolution  in  general,  and  it  turned  out 
presently  that  she  herself  was  not 
Ukrainian  at  all.  but  a  Great  Russian 
of  Petrograd.  Her  aunt  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  revolutionist  Vera  Kigner,  and 
both  her  father  and  mother  had  been 
revolutionists  of  the  days  in  which 
Kropotkin  lived  and  George  Ken  nan 
has  written  about.  They  had  ioined 
in  the  "return  to  the  people."  had  been 
arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia  and  had 
met  there,  as  prisoners,  for  the  first 
time  Her  whole  life  had  been  lived 
against  a  revolutionary  background, 
and  Kate  had  now  rather  quaintly  linked 
it  with  the  fortunes  of  those  whom 
many  of  her  Great  Russian  friends 
would  consider  rebels  against  Russia 
itself.  But  the  striking  part  of  this 
chance  acquaintance  cam**  later  in 
Petrograd.  when  I  met  Vera  Kigner 
herself  and  saw  in  the  face  of  this  one¬ 
time  prisoner  in  the  old  fortress  of 
SchKlsselburg  fth»*  island  prison  on 
the  Neva,  not  far  from  Petrograd)  a 
tragic  reminder  of  the  face  of  the 
young  mother  in  Kiev.  Tt  was  one  of 
the  saddest  faces  I  have  ever  seen— 
none  of  that  unquenchable,  almost 
masculine,  optimism  of  Breshkuvskaya. 
the  "Grandmother  of  the  Revolution" — 
hut  a  face  in  which  something  seemed 
to  have  been  crushed  out  and  killed  — 
turned  to  stone.  There  were  instants 
when  she  would  smile,  and  suddenly, 
as  something  coming  from  afar  off,  one 
caught  a  family  likeness,  that  lady's 
look  of  something  wistful,  plaintive, 
and  amused — hut  thr  next  instant  it 
was  gone  and  her  face  was  stone  again. 
It  needed  things  like  this,  perhaps,  in 
remind  one  of  whnt  that  Old  Russia 
had  done  in  its  day,  und  what  the 
revolution  really  meant  in  spite  of 
its  surface  dirt  and  disorder,  and 
aimless  talking.  .  .  . 

Women  of  Ukraine 

THERE  was  one  of  these  militant 
women  among  the  Ukrainian  work¬ 
ers,  an  elderly  lady,  whose  years  of 
service  to  an  idea  might  he  compared 
with  those  of  Vera  Figner,  although 
her  experience  had  been  infinitely  lew* 
tragic.  She  was  Mmc.  Sofia  Roussnvn. 
a  ©chool-teachcr  by  profession,  and 
chock-full  of  courage,  humor,  und  op¬ 
timism.  which  years  of  government 
opposition  and  persecution  seemed  only 
to  have  made  more  tireless.  She  was 
at  the  Rada,  at  the  teachers’  conven- 
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This  is  a  HOME  Year 


A  year  for  recreation  beside  your  own  fireside, 
your  home  as  attractive  as  you  can  —economict 
Nothing  it  more  friendly  than  the  charming  whiten?**  of  en 
furniture.  Nothings*  more  economical  i/  tvamu/w  it  uirj.  On 
cover*  n*  well  a*  two  coat*  of  ordinary  enamel*.  Rnamolia  i 
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lion,  at  committee  meetings,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  as  hard  to  catch 
as  a  prime  minister. 

I  pursued  her  up  and  down  Kiev's 
mountainous  hills  ror  several  days  a? 
ahe  flitted  from  one  appointment  to 
another,  and  finally  overtook  her  ut 
home  one  rainy  morning  when  she  had 
scarce  finished  coffee.  She  liver!  in  * 
room  or  two.  in  a  queer  old  house-  which 
seemed  to  shelter  not  only  several  fam¬ 
ilies  u  new  face  came  to  the  door  each 
time  I  rang  hut  to  act  as  a  temporary 
lodging  for  any  friend  or  relative  whC 
happened  along.  Material  comforta- 
or,  at  any  rate,  niceties— were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  work,  a*  they  should  be  in  a 
revolutionist's  quartern,  and  the  papers 
pamphlet*,  and  even  dishes  lying  about 
suggested  a  hand  of  intellectual  gypsies. 

Rocking  hark  and  forth  on  a  ram 
shackle  old  sofa,  above  which  wax  * 

Krtrait  of  her  husband,  surrounded 
a  funeral  wreath,  Mmc.  Rauaxova 
talked  in  English  for  half  an  hour  or 
so.  and  then,  as  there  was  much  yet  to 
tell,  brought  in  from  some  other  nook 
in  that  elastic  caravansary  a  younger 
woman,  a  teacher  of  literature,  juxt  up, 
as  I  understood  it,  from  the  picturesque 
old  town  of  KanwneU  Podolsk,  where 
I  myself  had  been  a  fortnight  before  on 
the  way  from  the  front. 

The  younger  woman  spoke  French, 
but  no  English,  and  with  such  a  lively 
warmth  and  charm,  such  common  aenne 
and  wholesomeness,  that  one  seemed  to 
have  known  her  for  years,  To  both 
of  them  the  Ukraine  was  something 
close  and  personal,  and  it  was  plain 
that  they  thought  of  independence  not 
bo  much  in  terms  of  politics  ati  at 
opportunity  vaguely  to  enlarge  and 
brighten  something  they  had  long 
dreamed  of  and  cherished. 

The  windows  were  open,  and  through 
them  from  the  garden  and  the  fine 
mist  falling  outside  came  a  smell  of 
wet  leaves  and  grass — the  warm  moist 
breath  of  the  late  Ukrainian  summer. 
It  was  the  air  of  the  south,  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  "Midi" — indeed.  Mmr.  Roussova 
used  that  very  word  in  telling  how  a  he 
had  been  arrested  for  having  in  her 
possession  “Robinson  Crusoe"  and  chil¬ 
dren's  fables  about  the  fox,  in  Ukrain¬ 
ian,  and  how,  as  die  said  nvly.  '  h. 
knew  the  inside  of  every  Jail  in  the 
Midi."  When  the  Russian  police  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  teacher  had  spoken  to 
her  pupils  in  Ukrainian,  she  became 
at  once  n  ''airftfaflporfftoomi,"  an  "India- 
erect"  or  "imprudent"  person,  and  once 
the  police  had  you  down  as  that,  jail 
followed  very  easily.  I  asked  if  she 
had  been  sent  to  Siberia.  “Not  yet," 
she  laughed,  "hut  very  likely  they'll 
send  me  there  now!" 

The  Day  of  Little  Nations 


THEY  smiled  U  little  at  Rodzianko — 
a  too  a  Little  Russian,  as  his  name  in 
“nko"  would  imply — who  "thought  he 
was  of  superior  clay  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  he  kept  in  their  place."  and 
ut  Tereschenko,  the  young  Petrograd 
Foreign  Minister  who  didn't  care  a  rap 
for  the  Ukraine,  although  he  came 
from  Kiev.  And  they  spoke  bitterly 
of  Kerensky,  who  had  hccri  friendly  to 
the  Ukraine  at  first,  hut  cooled  as  he 
got  more  power,  and  now  talked  of 
treason  and  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
They  talked  of  Shevchenko's  poetry, 
and  his  exile,  and  told  of  a  composer — 
Lesscriko.  1  think  it  was-  whom  the 
Russians  wouldn't  admit  to  the  con¬ 
servatory  because  he  was  Ukrainian; 
und.  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had  to  give 
ordinary  piano  lessons  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Then  there  were  various  gossipy 
little  anecdotes,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true,  of  how  the  Russian 
teachers  had  gradually  hcon  brought 
hack  from  the  front  while  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  teachers  were  kept  lighting,  and 
how’  telegrams  sent  to  the  Rada  took 
several  days  longer  than  ordinary  mes¬ 
sages,  and  so  on. 

Mmc.  Roussova  produced  a  scrap- 
hook  and  told  of  a  wonderful  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  hers  to  the  south  of  France, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  by  way  of 
Ode** a  and  Mar**  illes,  arid  a  conven¬ 
tion  she  hud  attended  in  Provence.  The 
Ukrainians,  who  frit  that  their  position 
wo*  something  like  that  of  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  French,  hud  sent  u  greeting 
"from  the  Steppes  uf  the  Dnieper,  und 
from  Poltava,"  to  the  delegates,  in 
which  they  told  how  the  Russians 
“make  fun  of  our  language  und  treat 
it  as  a  vulgar  idiom,  good  only  for 
ignorant  peasants  and  incapable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  high  thoughts  and  noble  senti¬ 
ment*.  They  prohibit  us  from  speaking 
it  and  condemn  our  poet*  to  silence.  . , 
Mmt*  Rous-vov*  showed  this  and  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  speeches  and 
(Continued  on  /* j»/r  .*10) 


Keeping  Out  the  Cold 


Look  at  the  radiator  on  this  car. 

Notice  the  tightly  closed  shutters  barring  out  the 
cold,  helping  to  keep  the  engine  and  jacket  water 
warm. 

This  car  is  equipped  with  a  Harrison  Radiator  with 
automatically  controlled  shutters. 

The  Harrison  Radiator  Shutter  saves  gasoline  and 
oil  —increases  engine  efficiency  —  makes  starting  easier. 

It  saves  wear  by  eliminating  the  racking  of  parts 
from  imperfect  carburetion  and  ignition. 

Every  car  is  “a  car  for  any  climate"  when  equipped 
with  a 
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Wages  of  Greater  Production 


The  advantages  of  dependable 
motive  equipment  are  marked  and 
manifold — in  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  in  maintained  production, 
and  in  the  good-will  of  every  man 
behind  the  work. 

Employees  do  not  welcome  loss 
of  time  and  money  due  to  faulty 
equipment  shut-downs.  In  like 
measure  they  welcome  full  wage 
for  full  time,  with  a  little  extra 
now  and  then  as  a  result  of 
greater  output. 

Because  of  the  good-will  they 
establish  in  the  front  office  and 
on  the  pay-roll,  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  have  rightly  won  their 
reputation  for  day-in-and-day-out 
dependability. 

No  establishment  is  better  than 
its  men,  and  men  cannot  attain 
their  highest  efficiency  when 
impeded  by  faulty  operating 
equipment 

Big  machine  or  portable  drill — 
whatever  the  equipment  calling 


fora  motor  of  from  1-40  to  30 
horsepower,  its  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  is  enhanced  by  a  Robbins 
8c  Myers,  the  result  of  21  years’ 
experience  in  the  building  of  de¬ 
pendable  motors. 

*  •  * 

Manufacturers  of  the  better 
electrically -driven  devices  equip 
their  product  with  R5cM  Motors 
for  the  self-same  reason  of  reli¬ 
able  performance.  A  Robbins  8c 
Myers  Motor  on  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  washing  machine,  ad¬ 
dressing  machine,  mailing  ma¬ 
chine,  coffee  grinder  or  meat 
chopper  is  a  sure  sign  of  unusual 
quality  throughout — a  guarantee 
of  better  service. 

Power  users,  makers  of  motor- 
driven  devices,  and  electrical 
dealers  find  the  wages  of  better 
production,  better  performance 
and  better  sales  in  the  Robbins 
8c  Myers  line. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Fee  Tuentj-ont ytitrs  Makers  oj  tans  Mv/on 
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the  group  photographs,  and  showed!  the 
bill  of  fare  of  their  banquet  luncheon 
with  u'filrt  dr  bernf  dr  Lyon*  aux  />n- 
men  nr"  and  plenty  of  good  Burgundy. 

She  had  to  excu.se  herself  presently, 
hut  the  young  Indy  from  Kamenet* 
talked  on.  She  felt  that  the  day  of 
hie  nations  was  past  -all  these  patches 
of  pink  and  green  on  the  maps  that 
looked  bo  solid  and  final,  how  false  and 
meaningless  they  often  were! — and  that 
in  the  future  the  world  would  be  made 
up  of  many  little  nation*. 

•'All  these  little  movements, M  she 
said,  “they  are  repressed,  and  you 
think  they  are  dead.  Hut  they  l>elong 
to  the  class  of  thing*  that  cannot  he 
killed.  They  come  creeping — creeping 
hack,  and  suddenly  spring  up — like 
cho  m  jrifinonfi!" 

The  Real  Ukraine 

SHE  talked  of  the  Little  Russian  love 
of  music,  and  how  the  peasants  were 
always  singing  at  their  work— a*,  in- 
deed,  they  are— and  haw  the  Ukrainian 
farmer. plowing  the  wide  steppe,  tramp* 
slowly  along  behind  his  oxen,  singing 
as  he  walks.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  melody  in  their  make-up,  she  said, 
a  great  sense  of  beauty.  Their  clothes 
and  houses  showed  this — they  were  not 
so  somber  ami  heavy  a*  those  of  north 
Russia.  And.  indeed,  one  felt  this  even 
in  the  city  street*  at  the  time.  They 
were  full  of  girls  in  the  national  cos¬ 
tume — not  all  of  them  peasants— the 
wide,  white  sleeve*  with  their  red  em¬ 
broidery,  the  string*  of  beads.  Their 
favorite  colors  seemed  to  he  dark  red 
and  blue,  purple  and  gold — colors  that 
made  one  tnink  uf  sunshine  and  crushed 
grapes.  The  Ukruine  might  be,  though 
it  isn't,  a  great  wine  country-  And  as 
she  talked  on.  with  such  onthusiasm 
and  evident  feeling,  about  what  they 
had  been  and  hoped  to  l>c,  with  the  mist 
sifting  down  outside,  and  the  warm, 
wet  smell  of  leave*  and  grass  coming 
through  the  window,  it  all  seemed  real 
and  rather  reasonable— this  was  one  of 
the  times  when  I  found  the  Ukraine. 

It  is  of  stuff  such  as  this,  it  seem* 
to  me,  that  the  real  Ukraine  is  made, 
and  les*  of  thing*  which  create  or  com¬ 
pel  a  separate  nationality.  It  was  ab¬ 
surd  to  say  thut  all  the  Ukrainians 
were  disloyal  or  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  case.  Most  of  these  Little 
Russians  I  talked  with  were  no  more 
disloyal  than  the  young  Provencal  poet 
who,  when  he  found  that  his  old  mother 
couldn’t  understand  some  of  his  line 
French  verses,  forthwith  dedicated  him 
self  to  cultivating  his  native  provincial 
dialect  and  expressing  the  local  feelings 
and  atmosphere  of  hi*  corner  of  France. 

At  the  same  time  their  case  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Finland. 
Finland  is.  plainly,  a  conquered  and 
unaAsimilated  province — one  feels  that 
the  instant  one  crosxe*  the  frontier. 
The  differences  between  Great  Russia 
and  Little  Russia  arc,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  the  differences  between 
north  and  south  everywhere,  between 
Paris  and  Provence,  between  New  Eng 
land  and  Louisiana.  There  is  no  such 
irreconcilable  dispute  a*  therr  was  oncu 
between  our  own  North  and  South — 
it  is  a  little  as  if  the  South  should 
demand  separation  to-day  on  n  basis 
of  “I  reckon*'  and  corn  pone  and  johnny- 
cake.  It  did  not  seem  to  me,  in  short, 
that  a  jil>eral  and  sensible  government 
would  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
Ukraine’s  perfectly  nutural  desire  for 
freedom  and  yet  tetain  the  Little  Rus¬ 
sian  provinces  as  part  of  Russia. 

Russia**  Future? 

I  SPEAK,  uf  course,  us  if  Russia  were 
going  to  rise  from  her  present  dis¬ 
order.  and  of  natural  and  more  or  less 
permanent  conditions  and  not  nf  mo¬ 
mentary  military  successes.  There  are 
certain  national  fact*  which  cannot  be 
denied  without  sooner  or  later  making 
trouble.  One  of  these  fact*,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  Russia**  need  of  an  cany  out¬ 
let  by  way  of  the  Hlnck  Sea  and  the 
Dardanelles.  It  needs  only  a  glance 
at  tlie  map  to  show-  that  The  map 
answers  an  a  similar  way  the  question 
of  the  Ukraine.  If  the  dream  of  #,the 
Carpathians  to  the  Caucasus’*  were 
literally  carried  out,  European  Russia 
would  be  walled  in  ulmost  completely, 
and  reduced  to  u  neighborhood  radiat¬ 
ing  for  a  few  hundred  mile*  out  from 
Moscow*.  Such  a  notion  doc*  not  appeal 
la  I'ammon  sense  -unless  we  as  ume, 
as,  1  take  it,  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  do.  that  Russia,  in  its  old  territorial 
shape,  ha*  ceased  to  exist. 

Thi*  in  the  fifth  of  Mr.  RahVt r  nctr 
sc  rim  of  art  trie*  on  A*  and  tl\e 
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The  Adventures 
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some  way  still  hoped  to  profit,  a*  he 
hoped  to  profit  yesterday  after* 
»°n,  from  Fernald's  relation  with 
olin  O'Rell.  And  yet.  even  a*  this 
ulo  retain  d  came  to  him,  he  knew 
isit  it  wa*  false  understanding.  Bcr- 
*nd  must  realize  that  once  Hasaagcr 
ul  talked  with  men  hisKer  up  in  the 
>licc  force  thun  the  plain-clothes  man. 
would  he  known  most  positively  that 
ornald  was  the  man  for  whom  the 
dice  were  in  scurch,  the  accomplice 
Colin  O’RelL  Bcrwind,  for  the  sake 
■  graft,  would  take  no  such  risks  as 
ii».  He  must  give  credit  to  the  plaln- 
othes  man  for  being  sane. 

Hut  the  fact  remained  that  Bcrwind 
a«l  let  the  captive  Fernald  fro.  And 
erwind  was  not  the  sort  to  do  things 
ithout  a  reason.  The  reason  came  to 
ernald  before  he  had  walked  a  block. 
Colin  O'Kell !  He  remembered  the 
I enm  that  hud  been  in  Bcrwind'*  eyes 
hen  hr  discovered  that  the  alleged 
8ter  of  "Monsieur  Jacques  Cunard” 
tia  not  in  the  hotel.  Colin  O'Rell  I 
he  was  the  one  that  Berwind  wanted! 
It‘  himself  had  been  let  go  because  he 
uirht  loud  Berwind  or  his  fellows  to 
olin.  It  was  clear  enough;  hr  under¬ 
took  now  the  queer  feeling  that  had 
oHBessed  him  as  he  walked  away  from 
no  hotel,  the  feeling  that  eyes  were 
pon  him. 

HAT  feeling,  in  view  of  the  predica¬ 
ment  from  which  he  hud  just  escaped, 
•as  mo  natural  that  he  would  have  dis- 
lllfled  it  from  his  mind  but  for  his 
lid  den  clear  understanding  of  the  Ber- 
•*ind  purpose.  Now  he  knew  that  it 
ms  not  imagination  and  excitement; 
ir  knew  that  it  was  because  he  was 
ol lowed,  and  followed  because  it  was 
•ellevcd  that  he  could  lead  the  police 
o  Colin. 

If  only  it  were  possible  to  stop,  turn, 
ind  explain  to  his  followers  that  the 
prl  whom  they  desired  to  capture  was 
lot  really  a  criminal.  But  already  he 
inderstood  the  various  deadly  ramifica- 
ions  of  the  net  of  treachery  which  the 
tlnrnui*  had  spread  over  the  city,  and, 
ror  that  matter,  so  far  as  he  knew,  over 
.he  whole  country. 

If  anyone  In  the  wide  world  could 
penetrate  to  the  center  of  the  web 
woven  by  the  master  spy.  that  one  was 
Colin  O'Rell.  And  the  safest  way,  ab- 
«urd  though  it  might  sound,  was  for 
ner  to  be  sought  by  the  police;  and  not 
sought  negligently,  hut  by  the  beat 
brains  of  the  police,  in  order  that  sus¬ 
picion,  always  merely  dormant  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  like  the  Marquis,  should 
not  be  aroused.  For  one  does  not  sus¬ 
pect  an  ally  when  one's  own  enemies 
Kate  that  ally. 

No.  he  could  not  throw  off  the  pur 
suit  hv  a  word  of  explanation.  And 
he  realized  that  his  own  freedom  must 
depend  upon  his  own  quick  wit.  Ber¬ 
wind  had  been  able,  unsuspected,  to 
shadow  him  yesterday.  No  one  must 
be  permitted  to  shadow  him  for  long 
to-day.  For  he  realized  thut  those  who 
trailed  him  would  not  withhold  their 
hands  from  him  very  long.  Something 
is  better  than  nothing.  Bcrwind  had 
disdained  to  arrest  him  just  now;  but 
when  Bcrwind  should  discover  that 
Femald  had  no  intention  of  leading 
hi*  pursuers  into  the  presence  of  the 
girl,  they  would  arrest  him. 

He  could  almost  have  smiled.  They 
were  ho  certain  that  he  knew  the 
whereabout*  of  Colin  l  He  only  wished 
that  he  did.  But  they  had  made  no 
rendezvous  beyond  the  side  door  of  the 
HilUtone.  He  had  not  kept  the  rendez¬ 
vous  Colin  would  not  have  waited 
for  him. 

But  it  would  be  time  enough  to  think 
of  rejoining  her  when  he  had  thrown 
;»IT  those  who  hung  at  his  heels.  Yes¬ 
terday  had  taught  him  something  He 
desK-cnded  into  the  subway.  Somewhere 
in  the  crowd  about  him  on  the  platform 
‘•vere  associates  of  Bcrwind.  A  train 
drew  up  to  the  platform.  It  was 
crowded.  Femald  entered.  Quietly,  as 
though  unsuspecting  the  presence  of 
followers  aboard,  he  rode  downtown 
•U  Brooklyn  Bridge  he  left  the  subway. 
He  knew  of  hut  one  place  where  he 
might  be  certain  of  eluding  hia  fullow- 
•'p*-  That  he  might,  by  going  to  this 
P-fter,  invite  recognition  and  consequent 
trouble,  wag  a  ri*k  that  must  be  run. 

He  entered  the  News  Building.  Of 
^urse  it  must  he  known  to  his  city 
e,|itOT  and  to  others  that  be  had  helped 
“  tfirl  to  escape  from  the  police  yester¬ 
day.  Massage  r'*  statement  that  the 
1  ^rht  man  hud  not  been  captured  was 
*vi«le«>cc  that  Jcvons  had  soon  been 
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discovered  not  to  be  Femald.  KcrnmldV 
newspaper  connection  could  not  have 
remained  hidden.  Men  on  the  “News" 
must  know  that  a  man  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  because  he  was  thought  to  be 
James  Fernald.  But— who  risks  noth¬ 
ing  gains  nothing  To  escape  from 
Berwind'*  men  was  worth  a  great  deal 
of  risk. 

Luck  was  with  him.  None  of  the 
editorial  staff  wa*  in  the  elevator  that 
he  entered.  He  got  off  at  the  "city" 
room.  Unchallenged,  he  passed  the 
door  tender.  Bui  once  through  the 
swinging  doors  that  would  retard,  for 
a  moment  at  any  rate,  whoever  followed 
him.  he  turned  away  from  the  city  room 
and  mounted  some  circular  iron  stairs 
that  led  to  the  composing  room.  And 
here  fortune  smiled  on  him  again.  A 
freight  elevator  had  just  discharged 
huge  rolls  of  paper. 

He  descended  in  it,  unquestioned  by 
the  operator,  to  the  basement  floor.  He 
emerged  upon  a  aide  street.  A  minute 
later  and  he  was  again  in  the  subway, 
and  had  not  been  seen  hy  any  members 
of  the  “‘News'*  city  staff.  It  was  possi¬ 
ble  that  Bcrwind's  men  still  traced  him. 
But  he  had  done  bin  best. 

At  Twenty-third  Street  he  left  the 
subway.  He  must  find  Colin.  What 
had  been  the  address  where  the  Mar¬ 
quis  had  got  in  touch  with  her  he  did 
not  know.  But  Colin  would  not  desert 
him.  She  would  know  that  the  Bill- 
stone,  no  matter  how  he  might  have 
emerged  from  his  predicament  there, 
would  be  unsafe  for  him.  She  would 
make  no  effort  to  reach  him  there.  And 
the  only  address  of  his  that  she  knew 
was  his  apartment  near  Gramercy  Park. 

IT  was  dangerous,  would  perhaps  be 
fatal,  for  him  to  approach  that  apart¬ 
ment.  If  the  police  used  even  ordinary 
caution,  hi*  rooms  would  be  watched. 
Hut  his  rooms  offered  the  only  chance 
of  communication  with  Colin.  He  might 
be  arrested  the  moment  he  crossed  the 
threshold,  but — of  what  use  was  he 
to  Colin  wandering  around  the  city? 
Happy  accident  might  bring  them  to¬ 
gether,  but  there  was  about  one  chance 
in  several  million  that  the  time,  the 
place,  himself,  and  the  girl  would  coin¬ 
cide  during  such  wandering. 

Granted  that  Colin  would  endeavor 
to  find  him.  whither  he  was  heading 
now  was  the  one  place  where  that  en¬ 
deavor  would  be  made.  But  it  was  a 
pretty  hopeless  Jimmy  Femald  that 
approached  by  many  turnings  the 
neighborhood  of  Gramercy  Park.  Not 
only  might  policemen  be  waiting  out¬ 
side  or  in  his  rooms,  but  there  was  the 
ever-present  possibility  that  the  men 
who  had  undoubtedly  traced  him  as  far 
as  the  News  Building  were  still  close 
behind  him. 

He  reached  the  comer  of  his  street. 
Well,  he  had  taken  a  great  many 
chances  thus  far;  what  mattered  one 
more  or  less?  He  started  toward  his 
apartment. 

A  taxi  turned  the  comer  behind  him. 
He  heard  hi*  name  called  by  a  voice 
that  he  would  always  know.  He  stopped ; 
the  taxi  swerved  in  to  the  curb;  he 
dived  headlong  through  it*  open  door. 
They  were  around  the  corner  and  rac¬ 
ing  up  Third  Avenue  before  he  had 
regained  his  breath. 

“There  is  no  question  about  it,  Colin 
O'Rell,"  were  hi*  first  word*.  "Ai  a 
lover  of  the  truth,  you  must  admit  it. 
We  belong  together.  When  two  people 
can  read  each  other's  minds,  they  are 
affinities.  Colin  O'Rell." 

“If  a  man  in  love  could  only  be  a  wee 
bit  original  !”  sighed  Cohn. 

‘“Then  he  wouldn't  be  in  love,”  said 
Fernald. 

He  brushed  his  knees  and  straight¬ 
ened  his  collar.  The  girl  stared  through 
the  rear  window  of  the  taxi.  She  turned 
back  to  Fernald,  relief  on  her  face. 

44 We've  lost  them,"  she  announced. 
"But  if  I'd  circled  that  block  one  more 
time,  I  think  they  would  have  bee« 
piciou*.  How  did  you  get  away  from 
the  Biltstone?"  she  asked. 

He  told  her.  She  listened,  nodding 
gravely.  "That  means  that  we  can 
never  go  back  there." 

“And  the  Marquis?  How  can  he  get 
In  touch  with  us?"  asked  Fernald. 

“He  has  already  done  that,"  she  told 
him.  "Just  before  1  wa*  tu  have  Joined 
you  thi*  afternoon  a  note  came  frum 
nim.  There  was  an  inclosure  of  money 
and  certain  specification*.  I  am  to  de¬ 
liver  them  to  Black  mar  A*  Reardon." 

He  whitt led,  “The  military  tailor*!" 
he  exclaimed. 

“You  ac*e  it?*'  she  -vaid. 


Better  Breakfasts 
Sunnier  Days 

Brought  by  a  Bran -Flaked  Dainty 


Countless  people  start  the  day  with  a  hit  of  bran 
in  a  luxury  dish.  It  solves  the  good-cheer  problem 
in  a  welcome  way.  No  other  morning  dainty  com¬ 
bines  such  goodness  with  such  good  effects. 


A  Flaked  Cereal  Dainty 

Wheat  Product  —  20  %  Oata  —  25  Bran 


A  breakfast  dainty  uh*»c 
llavvrjr  fluke*  hide  25  per  cent 
unground  bran. 

Pwihjohn's  Flaw  —  75  per 
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Fatimas  in  France 


" — and  when  a  package  of  Fatimas  reaches 
camp  we  feel  as  //  we  were  on  a  big  party . M 

Bitrart  from  ■  littar  from  L  K  Cellkf, 

P*r  B.C.M..«n  Amar :t  an  imbuUnct  driver 
with  |Kf  Pr#R«h  army) 


Fatimas  have  long  been  a  stand¬ 
by  with  both  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  men  want  Fatimas  because,  even 
though  they  may  occasionally  smoke 
more  often  than  usual,  Fatima's  well, 
balanced  Turkish  blend  leaves  a  man 
feeling  just  as  before.  Fatimas  never 
disturb.  You  will  find  this  true  as 
surely  as  you  try  a  package. 

ALSOTMK  BOX  OF  l*>.  Foil.  jfirj,  KtU  Xfmmv  ft.t 

him  mrm  row  pnekvd  in  metal  7  " 

best*  of  140  If  rour  d«*l*r  rannot 

wiirely  yoo.  wo  will  wnd  a  bos  • 

rr#r«t d  to  any  oddroM  in  tha  U  S 

•  t  ruining  etc.)  for  ti.40. 

Ugg*M  A  My^i  Tobacco  Co..  212 
*th  Avenue,  New  York- 


FATIMA 

iJl  Sensible  Cigarette  -*.**.15* 


You  bow  how  the  young  folks  just  love  a  good  story — 


How  they'd  rather  listen  to  one  than  cat,  or  play, 
—  how  they  heg  you,  sometimes,  to  tell  them  a 
story — to  read  to  them. 

They  will  read  something,  you  know,  and  it's 
what  they  read  now  that  determines  what 
they  arc  to  he.  It's  their  heroes,  their 
ideals,  the  men  and  women  who  arc 
made  to  seem  to  them  wonderful 
and  worthy  to  pattern  after,  that 
form  their  characters. 

It  is  in  appreciation  of  this 
truth  that  we  have  published 


The  Junior 
Classics 


Kdited  by  famous  educators  and  containing  the  846  best  stories  for 
young  folks  from  all  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Dt.  Charles  W.  F.liot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  *tvi  of  thcie  hooks: 

"The  boy  or  girl  who  become*  familiar  with  the  charming  tilej  and  poems  ofTHF.  JUNIOR 
CLASSICS  will  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  history  that  will  be  of  hgh 
value  either  in  school  of  hocne  work.  Here  are  the  ml  elements  of  imaginative  narration, 
poetry  and  ethic*,  which  should  enter  into  the  eduction  of  every  English-speaking  child  /' 

A  FREE  BOOKLET 

A  •underfill  little  book  hi!  bern  written  about  ihe 
set.  It  tcib  hum  all  the  heroes  and  hr? tunes  <rf 
lir«r*rure  h**e  \xcn  gjthrrcd  together  in  tea  bra-ati- 
fwl  how  yon  itw  have  them  tor  sour  ovm 

young  MJu— jotf  thr  rtorir?  and  rh*t  are 

hot  afopird  fo  f<etn  character,  U>  rr_ike  Kbooi  wofk 
Rtoer,  !i»  iny-ir  mrem, 

Use  the  Coupon — NOW 


P  F.  COLLIER  A  SON 

41  a  w.  I  Jill  Stroot  New  York  Clip 

S-<  *1  me  jr  hoc*  FIU.E  and  withM  chliptAn 
THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  booklet. 


AJJ't  1 . 


‘'Rather?  Spies  in  United  States  uni¬ 
form*.  Aqueducts,  bridges,  tunnel* — 
protected  by  the  uniform — it'*  ghastly, 
Colin !  But  you  won't  deliver  the  order/' 
•'Jimmy/'  she  said  earnestly,  "don't 
you  realize  yet  the  tcrriblcnes*  of  the 
force*  we  fight?  Only  last  night  we 
were  at  the  headquarter*  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  And  yet,  because  he  does  not 
trust  us  fully,  we  rode  in  a  closed  and 
curtained  car.  We  don't  know  where 
wc  were.  Don't  you  suppose  that  he 
will  know  whether  or  not  Blarkmar  & 
Reardon  start  work  upon  this  order?" 

"I  .nee,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  His 
face  brightened.  4‘But  the  uniforms 
will  never  be  turned  over  to  him.  will 
never  lie  worn.  Why.  will  military 
tailors  make  United  Staten  uniform* 
on  the  order  of  a  stranger?" 

"They  will  this  time."  she  said.  "You 
see.  Jimmy,  if  they  should  refuse,  some 
crooked  firm  might  take  the  Job.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  if  the  Marquis  want*  uni¬ 
form*.  he'll  get  them.  I  myself  may  be 
the  one  to  deliver  them.  Sometimes,  to 
avoid  great  danger,  one  ri*ks  great 
danger.  It  will  be  some  week*  before 
the  uniforms  are  finished.  In  those 
week*  we  must  catch  him/' 

HE  reached  out  and  touched  her  hand. 

She  drew  it  gently  away.  "Not 
now,  Jimmy.  I  haven't  the  heart — " 
For  a  moment  her  hand*  hid  her  face. 
But  when  *he  looked  at  him  again,  her 
eyes  were  free  from  tear*.  Her  fea¬ 
ture*  were  not  hard;  they  could  never  he 
that,  but  they  were  firm  with  purpose. 

"I  won't  again."  he  promised,  "not 
until —  But  1  have  to  talk  to  you, 
Colin;  to  tell  you  that  you're  the 
brave*t,  most  wonderful —  You  don't 
mind  that,  do  you?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

She  swept  him  with  a  smile  that 
made  him  ache  for  her  She  leaned 
mischievously  forward.  "lh>  you  know, 
Jimmy  Femald,  I  rather  like  it." 

And  then  the  machine  in  which  they 
rode  stopped  before  the  tailoring  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Blarkmar  &  Reardon. 

"Wait  here,"  she  told  him. 

"The  driver?"  Jimmy  motioned 
toward  their  chauffeur. 

She  nodded  reassuringly.  "If  any¬ 
one  searched  him,  a  silver  badge  would 
be  found  on  him.  I  haven’t  worried 
about  being  followed  since  just  after  1 
picked  you  up.  He's  a  ganiu*  that  way." 

She  entered  the  building  Jimmy 
lighted  a  cigarette.  He  looked  curi¬ 
ously  at  their  chauffeur.  It  wa*  good 
to  know  that  he,  Jimmy  Fcrnald.  was 
not  the  only  reliance  Colin  0*Rel1  had 
in  her  battle  with  the  Marquis.  For 
he  was  afraid  that  he  was  not  a  very 
efficient  aid.  And  as  he  looked  At  the 
immobile  face  of  the  Secret  Service 
operator,  the  faintest  tinge  of  jealousy 
colored  his  thoughts.  It  was  unworthy, 
but — he  wished  that  he  alone  might  be 
Colin's  reliance.  And  then  the  un¬ 
worthy  thought  left  him.  For  he 
wasn't  simply  the  reliance  of  Colin 
O'Rell;  he  was  the  reliance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.  and  there  must  lie  no  jealousy 
among  those  who  served  their  country. 

Colin  was  gone  lea*  than  ten  min¬ 
utes.  She  gave  a  word  of  direction  to 
the  driver  and  entered  the  machine. 

“'We  can't  go  to  the  Biltatone,"  she 
said  "But  if  the  Marquis  fails  to  gel 
in  touch  with  u*  there,  he  will  try  my 
apartment." 

"And  the  police?  Do  they  know  of 
it?"  asked  Femald  anxiously. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulder*  "Hunt¬ 
ing  with  the  hounds  and  running  with 
the  hares—  What  else  can  we  do?  It 
is  one  more  of  the  chances  that  we 
must  take." 

Femald  spoke  thoughtfully.  "And 
the  Marouis—  he  does  nothing  appar¬ 
ently  without  reason.  If  he  intended 
to  build  up  identities  for  us  as  the 


brother  and  sister  Cunard —  How  cai 
we  explain  our  failure  to  maintain  thn^ 
identities?  1  can't  very  well  »ay  tha 
Hassager  recognized  me." 

"But  I  can  say  it,  that  he  recognizer 
me,"  said  Colin.  "As  for  hi*  reason? 
I  was  tired  this  morning  because  I  la. 
awake  wondering  why  nr  should  war! 
us  to  go  to  *urh  a  conspicuous  plac* 
and  I  think  I  know.  The  wider  the  net 
the  more  cumbersome  it  become*.  Sup 
pose  the  Marquis  wishes  at  anv  tim 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  no- long** 
useful,  worn-out  strands?  Suppose 
suddenly  become  of  no  further  value  t 
him?  Suppose  the  police  are  inform 
that  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  <’ 
nard  are  two  elusive  criminals?  > 
many  people  around  a  great  hn*. 
would  see  us,  would  know  ua,  it  woi 
be  even  more  difficult  for  us  than  it 
now  to  avoid  arrest." 

Femald  whistled  softly.  "Oh.  whir 
a  tangled  web  we  weave,  and  all  tb* 
rest  of  it,"  he  said.  "But  the  policr 
wouldn't  hold  us  very  long." 

"And  our  usefulness  would  Immedi¬ 
ately  be  ended  either  way."  said  Colin— 
"ended  to  the  Government  the  mome m 
we  seemed  valueless  to  the  Marquis." 

"Then  my  encounter  with  HasMfrr 
was  really  fortunate,"  laughed  tht 
young  man. 

"Unless  the  Marquis  knows  of  it/ 
said  Colin. 

She  could  not  wholly  hide  her  alarm 
when,  the  automobile  diBmissed,  thi. 
entered  the  tiny  apartment  near  River 
side  Drive.  Fcrnald  found  hinr)*f’' 
treading  softly,  ft  wa*  her  sanctuary 
the  place  that  was  her  home.  A» 
immediately  he  felt  that  it  reflected  tb.« 
personality  of  the  girl.  For,  efficient 
hrilliant,  daring  though  she  was,  he  ha 
known  that  there  wa*  in  her  not  tk 
least  trace  of  masculinity,  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  into  which  he  followed  her 

Firovvd  that  he  had  not  read  her  w  ror.fr- 
y.  It  was  a  girl's  room. 

"Anything  wrong?"  he  asked. 

For  she  stood  in  the  Tenter  of  th* 
dainty  room,  her  hand  at  her  heart, 
her  nostrils  the  least  hit  distended,  her 
lips  slightly  parted. 

"I— don't — know,"  she  said  in  a  whir 
per.  "But  I  had  the  things  on  that  do* 
arranged  differently,  1  think." 

"Your  maid?" 

“No  one  come*  in  here  while  I  am 
away."  she  said.  The  telephone  rang 
She  started,  breathed  heavily,  Uier. 
walked  to  the  instrument. 

"Ye*."  she  said.  Then  again :  “Ye*  " 
She  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned 
to  Fernald.  Her  face  waa  white  and 
her  lips  quivered 

"The  Marquis,"  she  breathed.  "He 
warned  me  against  you.  He  does  not 
believe  that  you  are  English  Fred.  He 
want*  me  to  tell  you  to  go  to  llurnham 
Restaurant  on  Fourteenth  Street  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  message  from  him.  But  you 
mustn't." 

"And  if  I  don't,  he  will  know  that 
you  have  warned  me.  Won't  he?" 

She  avoided  his  glance.  The  color 
swept  into  her  cheeks. 

"I  must  go.  Colin."  he  said  gently. 
"Otherwise  all  your  work  will  have 
been  in  vain." 

"But  it  isn't  fair,"  she  cried.  "You 
mustn't  risk — I  drew  you  into  this/' 
"But  I  wanted  to,"  he  told  her. 

HE  rose  and  looked  at  her.  Her  fare 
was  pale  now,  but  her  lips  were 
sweet  and  her  eye*  were  brave. 

"I  said/'  she  whispered,  "in  the  auto¬ 
mobile — not  until —  But  now— oh,  my 
beloved — " 

He  felt  her  frightened  tear*  upon  hi* 
own  cheek*. 


Tht  fourth  adventure  of  Cohn  O'RM 
1  rill  appear  next  week. 


God  Gave  Them  Youth 

ContimMMd  ftmm  #wpr  If 


Jim  Sponable— I  re  member  him;  just 
like  old  Jim  to  become  a  judge." 

"I'm  engaged  to  him,"  said  Phtebe 
rather  quickly. 

"What?"  Vul  stopped  and  stared  at 
her.  "Why,  he's  an  old  man  by  now, 
isn't  he?" 

"Oh,  no!  He's  only  forty-eight." 

"Forty -eight!"  From  Val's  tone  that 
might  have  been  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

"He's  perfectly  splendid,  Val.  I'm  a 
luckier  girl  than  I  deserve." 

Val  didn't  answer  at  once,  and  when 
he  spoke  it  was  on  another  subiect. 

Phcpbe  insisted  on  leading  him  into 
the  office. 

"Here's  Val  Brooking,  judge — he's  on 
his  way  to  France!  You  remember 
him.  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  oh.  yea — surely,”  said  the  judge 


in  a  kindly  tone,  meant  to  cover  the  fnc! 
that  he  didn't  recall  this  dashing  youth 
at  all. 

"I  remember  you  all  right,  judge,” 
said  Val  with  a  rueful  smile.  "You 
ha  l  me  on  the  carpet  once,  when  you 
were  president  of  the  School  Board,  for 
decorating  the  school  tower  with  war 
paint.  I  got  canned  for  a  month— you 
were  pretty  stiff,  judge." 

The  judge  wished  this  attrnctive- 
lonking  young  man  had  chanced  to  re¬ 
member  him  in  a  le«*  tyrannical  guise, 
but  he  said:  “Well,  you've  put  mr 
where  I  can’t  bi  IT/  M  OB  Mg.  any 
longer.  Got  your  commission,  I  eee." 

"Ye*,  he's  going  to  France!"  chime* 
in  Phcebe.  " Isn't  that  perfectly  splen¬ 
did  of  him'"' 


*im« 
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"We've  Created  A  Body  Of 
Master  Tire  Builders  ” 


Uniform  Tires  or  “Lottery”  Tires? 

Decide  Between  Them  Now-Once  For  All 

Tires  contain  much  handwork.  Hence  they  must  always  differ  in  mileage  as  the  men  who 
build  them  differ.  To  make  tires  uniform— as  Miller  has  done — “human  variables”  must  go. 

.  This  explains  why  all  tires  of  a  given  brand  are  not  so  good  as  the  best  that  the  factory 
makes.  Until  now  there  has  been  no  way  (in  buying)  to  tell  the  “lucky”  tire  from  the  faulty. 


A  T  one  time  Miller  Tires  varied  as  the  others  do. 

/\  Now  99  Millers  in  100  exceed  the  standard 
Xi.  guarantee.  Less  than  one  per  cent  ever  re¬ 
quire  adjustment. 

And  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  seven-tenths  of  all  tires 
are  produced,  the  Miller  outsells  at  retail  every  other 
make. 

Built  By  World  Champions 

To  make  uniform  tires  requires  uniform  tire  build¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  enough  to  drive  out  mechanical  variables. 
Other  good  producers 
can  do  that  —  for  the 
tire-making  methods 
arc  known  to  all. 

What  Miller  has 
done  is  to  bnng  the 
workmen  on  line. 

Today  these  Miller 
masters  arc  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  industry. 

Each  one  is  rated 


they  build  ever  falls  below  our  mileage  mark.  Records 
on  thousands  and  thousands  of  tires  prove  this  con¬ 
clusively. 

Geared -to -the- Road 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  when  you  buy  new  tires. 

Miller  insures  a  full  return  of  your  dollars  in  miles. 

It  also  gives  you  the  tread  that  is  geared-to-the- 
road.  The  ratchet -like  tread  that  engages  the  ground 
as  you  go.  Thus  slipping  is  largely  prevented.  And 
the  wheels  can’t  spin  and  scuff  the  tires  in  starting. 


im 


GEARED-TO-THE  ROAD 


on 


his  personal  efficiency. 
Each  tire  he  builds  is  counted  for  or  against  him. 

If  ever  one  comes  back,  his  standing  is 
penalized. 

Yet  under  this  searching  system  these  men  average 
96  per  cent  perfect. 

More  than  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  tires  that 


Only  1  in  SO 
Can  Get  Them 

Uniform  tires  can’t 
be  made  at  high  speed. 

Picked  men  are  rare. 
And  thousands  of 
workmen  cannot  all  be 
champions.  The  more  the  men.  the  more  the  var-ables. 

Hence  Miller  Tires  must  always  fall  short  of  de¬ 
mand.  Only  one  dealer  in  each  neighborhood  can  be 
supplied.  And  only  about  one  motorist  in  fifty  can 
get  Millers.  So  don’t  put  off.  Order  a  pair  of  these 
team-mate  tires  now-  today. 

When  you  can  get  certainty,  why  trust  to  luck? 


If  you  want  the  utmost  air  capacity  sat  for  size  atk  for  Miller  Cord  Tires.  They  are 
truly  luxurious— yet  not  a  luxury,  because  they  cost  less  per  mile  than  any  other  type. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Cray  Inner  Tubes  — The  Team-Mates  of  Uniform  Tires 
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Decorates 


Kis  whalebone  pipe  with  a  lot  o( 
useless  figures  and  smokes  it  con¬ 
tinuously  during  the  long  winter 
nights.  Usually  he  has  to  do  the 
carving  himself  and  if  he  loses  it — 
no  more  pipe  smoking  until  he  geh 
another  whalebone I  But  all  you 
have  to  do  to  get  cool  pipe  comfort 
is  to  walk  a  few  steps  to  your 
dealer's  and  ask  for  "a  Wellington.” 


7  he  Wellington  u ill  not  wheeze 
or  bubble.  The" well " catches 
the  moisture  and  the  tmo^e 
comet  cool  and  clean  and  dry 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PIPE 


a  made  ot  genuine  French  Briar,  tea¬ 
med  by  our  own  sprcul  process.  It 
brealu-m  aweet  and  mellow.  The  bowl 
is  guaranteed  against  cracking  or  burning 
through.  Pick  up  your  shape  and  size 
in  a  Wellington  and  be  pipe  happy.  Any 
tobacco  tasles  better  in  a  Wellington. 


All  good  dealers 

50c 

AND  UP 


The  W.  D.  C.  tnangU  troAr-m*'k 

kan  brtn  the  ai gn  of  mpttmt  ptfi* 

vetut  for  mon  than  50  years.  It  h 

an  p*p*t  #/  mry  *tyJ*.  hm  onA  gmAr 
Sre  that  ti  It  on  yours. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 
New  York 

Wnrltt •  Lmrgmt!  P.p«  Mmmwfm<tmrmr  t 


Multiplies 
Man’s  Power 


This  “YANKEE'  Vise  hold* 
work  in  original  alignment  tor 
numerous  operations — at  the 

t  bench,  on  drill  prc*s,  milling 
machine,  planer,  etc.  Ma¬ 
chined  square.  Set*  level  on 
end,  bottom  or  either  side. 
V -grooved steel  block  holds 
|M  found  or  irregular  shsqx*-. 

■X®"  No  vise  like  it  for  assur¬ 
ing  accuracy  and  saving  time 
txil  maker,  machinist,  electrician 


and  laboi  tor  ine  toolmaker,  macr 
or  metal  worker  in  any  line. 

YANKEE”  Vi*e  No.  1993.  wilh  Swivel  B«.r, 

Set  htcw  i»«>  1  ia •  \W  fo  Kate,  ramikiow  lever  locks  poll 


»c  No.  1993,  with  Swivel  Base.  Price,  $6.50 

'*  V(*e  to  lute;  raniiluow  lever  U*«  k%  pirthiuo.  Body 
lie)  *  .1  it.  Hardened  itrrl  tired  M"*.  open  3*%  In 
it  No.  1993,  tint  withuut  swivel  lute.  Price,  M50 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 


!  V  <w  iile  I  x  s 
si  roe  at  No 


No.  093 


•  /  HIM 


“Splendid!”  acquiesced  the  judge. 

“lie’*  with  the  Engineers,”  proffered 
Phcrbe  further. 

“Oh,  you’re  un  engineer,  then?" 
queried  the  judge  politely. 

“Yea.  sir— civil.  Got  my  degree  four 
years  ago." 

“Ah.  four  years  ago.  Been  putting 
vour  knowledge  to  practical  use  since, 
i  suppose." 

“I  don't  know  whether  you’d  call  it 
practical,  sir."  Young  Val  gave  a  little 
«;ugh.  “I  never  stuck  to  one  job  very 
ong." 

The  judge  shook  his  head.  “Stick-to 
it-iveiiena  is  a  good  thing  to  learn,  my 
boy.  It's  the  corner  stone  of  success.” 

“Well,  I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  be  a 
'success,'  according  to  the  usual  stand¬ 
ard,"  returned  young  Val. 

"Why,  aren't  you  ambitious,  then? 
Don't  you  want  to  get  on  in  the  world?" 

“I’d  rather  get  something  out  of  the 
world,"  said  Val.  "Now  youYt  'got  on,’ 
but  what  have  you  got  out  of  it  your¬ 
self?" 

“What  have  I  gut  out  of  it?"  repeated 
the  judge,  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
this  youthful  frankness. 

“Yes.  You've  mude  money,  live  com¬ 
fortably,  and  are  respected.  Hut  you've 
probably  lived  your  life  in  a  rut  with¬ 
out  knowing  it  Did  you  ever  walk 
into  a  strange  camp,  penniless,  know¬ 
ing  it  was  absolutely  up  to  yourself 
whether  you  lived  or  starved?" 

"No,"  admitted  the  judge;  “I  can't 
say  1  have." 

“Did  you  ever  bos*  a  gang  of  Dagos," 
went  on  Val,  warming  to  his  theme, 
“and  get  the  thrill  of  tieing  a  captain 
of  men?  Or  did  you  ever  stand  up  to 
a  Mcx's  knife  with  your  bare  hands 
and  find  out  what  the  zest  for  living 
really  ia?  Or  ever  see  the  beauty  of 
a  sunrise  over  u  mountain  peak— and 
experience  the  independent  feeling  that 
romes  when  you  cook  your  own  bacon 
over  the  fire  you've  built  yourself  from 
wood  you’ve  chopped  yourself?  Did 
you  ever  stand  oil  and  look  at  a  bridge 
that  you  helped  build?  Did  you  ever 
swim  in  the  Amazon?  Or  skate  on  the 
Yellowstone?  Or  get  lost  in  a  desert? 
Or  ride  the  bumpers?" 

"No,"  repeated  the  judge;  “I  can’t 
say  1  have. ' 

“Well  then,  air,  excuse  me  for  Maying 
you  don't  know  what  real  living  la. 
Give  me  life  to  lire  with,  I  say,  not  to 
rust  away  making  dollars  and  cents. 
Life’s  too  short  and  the  world  too  big!" 

"But  there  arc  responsibilities," 
argued  the  judge  rather  weakly.  He 
felt  somewhat  at  sea  in  the  face  of 
all  this  eloquence — the  inspired,  un¬ 
thinking  eloquence  of  youth. 

"Well,  111  try  not  to  shirk  them 
when  they  come,  sir,"  said  «young  Val 
more  soberly,  “They're  in  a  fair  way 
to  come  right  about  now.  But  I  refuse 
to  worry  over  'em — most  folks  worry 
too  much,  anyway.  That  spoils  life." 

PUCK  HE  was  wutching  Val  with  shin¬ 
ing  eyes.  The  judge  could  understand 
what  appeal  this  sublime  assurance, 
this  dasn  and  ardor,  must  make  to  her. 
He  realized  that  he  himself,  in  contrast, 
must  present  a  rather  stodgy  spectacle. 
He  felt  the  contrast  himself.  Yet  hr 
couldn’t  help  being  attracted  to  this 
bold  eyed,  bold-speaking  youth,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  quite  evident  unsoundness  of 
his  doctrine.  But,  oddly,  he  had  no 
desire  to  confute  that  doctrine.  Instead 
he  said  hospitably: 

“Well,  we  must  sec  something  of  you 
during  your  stay.  Brooking.  1  wonder 
if  you  couldn't  dine  with  Phoebe  and* 
me  to-night?" 

“To-night?  I’m  sorry,  sir"  <if  only 
the  youngster  wouldn't  “air"  him  so 
constantly!),  “but  some  of  the  fellows 
spoke  of  an  impromptu  dance  for  me 
in  the  Masonic  Hall.  Ill  have  to  go. 
I’d  been  hoping  Phirbe  —  But,  of 
course — “ 

It  was  quite  clear,  that  little  hesi¬ 
tation.  The  boy  had  intended  asking 
Phcrbe  to  his  dance  before  he  learned 
of  her  engagement.  The  judge  didn't 
know  exactly  what  it  was  that  prompted 
him  to  say.  with  a  forced  smile:  “Why. 
of  course.  Phcrbe  can  go  with  you.  I 
can  do  that  much  for  my  country*.  That 
is,  if  she  wants  to  go." 

A  glance  at  Phcebe  told  whether  or 
not  she  wanted  to  go.  Ph<*!>e  wasn’t 
yet  old  enough  to  know  how  to  curtain 
icr  eyes. 

“Oh.  that’s  bully  of  you,  judge!" 
Young  Val  took  a  swift  step  toward 
Phirbe.  But  *he  now  remember'd  tu  send 
a  questioning  look  toward  her  fiance. 
“Wouldn’t  you  enjoy  going  too?" 

“Yes,  you  must  come  too,  judge."  in¬ 
vited  Val  in  a  generous  afterthought. 

Rut  the  judge  shook  his  head.  “I'm 
i  afraid  my  duncing  days  arc  over." 


“Oh,  no!”  protested  Ph<rbc.  “Y’oull 
find  you’ll  like  it— I’ll  teach  you  all  the 
new  steps!” 

“No;  dancing's  for  the  young,"  in¬ 
sisted  the  judge. 

“Then,  I  don't  know  if — "  Phcrbe 
hesitated;  but  the  judge  noted  that 
some  of  the  shine  had  deserted  Hct 

eyes. 

“Why,  of  course  you  can  go,  my 
dear,”  he  reassured  her  "I  want  you 
to  go;  to  be  nice  to  our  soldier — he  dr 
serves  it.” 

The  judge  smiled.  But  his  heart  felt 
strange,  very  strange  indeed,  when 
without  further  urging,  and  those  tell 
tale  orbs  entirely  recovering  their  shine 
Phcebe  agreed  to  go  without  him. 

PHfEBE  was  very  gay  over  her  toilet 
that  evening.  She  called  in  Mis* 
Nettie  Litchfield,  the  amiable  spinster 
who  was  staying  with  her  during  her 
mother’s  absence,  to  help  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  blue  crepe  and  the  white  mull 
The  decision  finally  rested  with  the 
white  dress— never  a  wrong  one. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  dress  In* 
when  Val  called  for  her.  How  hand 
some  he  looked  so  alert  and  tul!  and 
slender  in  hia  uniform!  With  u  child 
ish  desire  to  "show  off,”  she  almost  re¬ 
gretted  it  was  too  dark  for  Cherryvak* 
to  see  her  walking  along  beside  him— 
for  they  elected  to  walk,  through  the 
warm  late- April  dusk,  the  few  block- 
to  the  Masonic  Hall.  But  Chftrvyvali 
was  showing  only  the  myriad  lightrd 
windows  with  which  men  try  to  put 
away  the  dark.  The  lamps  of  heaven 
were  lighted  too  there  seemed  to  It* 
little  glows  of  light  everywhere  that 
evening. 

They  came  to  the  tiny  city  park, 
where  the  gas  lamps  circled  in  a  spar 
kllng  chain. 

"See!"  said  Phirbe.  “The  park  lock 
like  it's  wearing  a  diamond  necklace!" 

"I  wish  1  were  a  magician,”  aafd  Val 
“I'd  take  it  and  clasp  it  around  your 
throat  " 

He  laughed  audaciou  ly.  Phcrbe  drew 
a  deep  breath  and  laughed  a  little,  ex¬ 
cited  laugh. 

And  then,  when  they  cut  through  the 
park,  taking  the  same  path  on  which 
they'd  first  met  that  morning,  Val  sud¬ 
denly  pulled  her  to  a  atop  beside  th* 
fountain.  "Look,  Phcrbe!  There's  a 
star  fallen  iti  the  water!  Shall  I  fish 
it  out  and  put  it  in  your  hair?" 

Again  he  gave  his  low,  audaelouft 
laugh;  and  again  Phcrbe  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  laughed  a  little,  excited 
laugh.  It  wai  delicious  to  have  such 
beautiful  things  said  to  you. 

“You'd  have  me  all  dressed  up  in  din 
niondB?”  she  said. 

"Yes,”  he  answered.  “But  you  don’t 
really  need  them — you  have  your  eyes 
When  they  entered  the  Masonic  Hall 
the  orchestra  was  already  playing  s 
waltz,  with  a  bizarre  melody  underrun 
ning  its  pronounced  triple  beat.  The 
waltz-  a  rhythm  expressly  made  for 
young  hearts  that  ask  only  tu  be  happy 
an  hour! 

Val  and  Pharbe  swung  into  the  roea* 
ure  Their  step*  fitted  admirably. 

"You’re  sure  some  dancer!"  he 
breathed  down  to  her. 

“You  too!"  she  breathed  back. 

The  orchestra  stopped;  there  wan  a 
breaking-up  of  couples,  a  shifting  of  the 
crowd,  a  movement  of  youths  toward 
the  corner  where  the  music  had  left  Val 
arid  Phoebe. 

"See  here”  said  Val  swiftly,  "let’s 
understand  about  this — every  other 
dance  is  minr!" 

“Oh.  no!  That’s  too  many." 

“It’s  not  enough!"  He  held  her  writ* 
that  clear,  dark  daring  of  his  eyes,  with 
something  electric,  vibrant.  She  lie r- 
*elf  felt  vibrant;  her  feet  still  tapi> 
time  to  the  measure  just  danced,  an: 
her  soul  within  her  seemed  to  be  keep¬ 
ing  time  too. 

SHE  had  promised  him  his  desire  by 
the  time  the  approaching  phalnm 
dosed  in.  Val  had  to  fight  a  good- 
natured  opposition,  for  Pha’be  was  tco 
good  a  dancer  not  to  be  sought  after, 
and,  besides,  she  was  popular  for  her 
own  sake — more  than  one  young  Cher¬ 
ry  vale  heart  had  burned  when  the 
judge’s  good  fortune  was  made  public. 
But  Val  held  his  ground  against  the 
importununts.  And  Pbcrhe  couldn't 
help  feeling  a  proud  little  thrill  oach 
time  he  came,  so  handsome  and  sol¬ 
dierly.  to  claim  her;  nor  help  notunr 
the  glances  of  admiration,  even  of 
longing,  cast  after  him  by  the  other 
girls.  Yet  he  preferred  to  dance  with 
her!  And.  even  when  he  was  dancinc  • 
with  another,  his  eyes  kept  openly  j 
searching  her  out. 
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How  I  Found 
Edgeworth 

Like  many  other  pipe  cranks,  I  used  to 
think  no  om  tobacco  *ould  Jo,  Tned  them 
all  front  the  5-cciu  "plank  road  "  mixture 
to  the  imponetl  fane y  tins  costing  as  msch 
it'  "•>  cents  for  a  few  pijM>fi»U.  None  had 
the  exact  (Stic,  aroma  or  whatever  you  call 
It  — not  one  of  them  had  what  I  desired 
which  I  couldn’t  for  the  life  i»f  me  describe, 
yei  which  J  knew  I  would  recognize  when 
I  hid  found  it.  Then  I  tried  my  own  blend¬ 
ing  every  pipe  crank  dura  that  sooner  or 
laier  in  his  searching  tor  "the  thing"  — but 
no  use.  An  ounce  of  this,  a  pinch  of  that  — 
Mending  and  mixing  tobacco*  of  high  and 
1i»w  drgire*  in  various  proportions  and  blend¬ 
ings  but  again  -  nothing  doing.  Could  it 
!*«•  the  pipe  S  fault?  I  tell  for  that  idea, 
too,  and  tried  out  others  —  com-cobs.  meer¬ 
schaum*  and  those  rich,  dark-colored  briars 

‘eunely  plain,  don't  >011  know  —  but  a* 
pretty  as  ever  was  polished  in  a  man's  palm — 
it  wasn’t  the  pipe's  fault. 

Then  one  day  a  distant 
relative  from  distant 
t  irginb  blew  in  nne  of 

those  chaps  who  doesn't 
let  vwi  know  when  he’s 
coming,  who  finds  you 
<  n  a  I  usy  day  and  insists 
on  taking  two  hours  for 
lunch,  after  which 
he  takes  the  roost 
<<Kti  for  table  chair 
in  the  office,  lights 
his  pipe,  picks  up 
I  he  morning  paper, 
and  in  acorn fonahle, 
all  afternoon-atti¬ 
tude  tell*  youto  go  cm 
with  your  work  ami  • 
not  let  hrm  interfere; 
*»e’ll  wait  until  you 
.ire  through  for  the  day.  Nonr  and  again  I 
he  wonders  howr  in  heaven  a  ^ane  man  can  ' 
stiml  the  noise,  wear  and  tear  of  New  York 

Hut  the  smokes' —  1  didn't  see  what  he 
tilled  Im»  old  hr«ar  with,  yet  I  caught  pres¬ 
ently  a  delicious  whitf.  1  looked  up  to  see 
my  friend  buried  behind  page  7  of  the  I 
lnao  —  reading  how  there  was  "nothing  o#  | 
interest  to  report  from  the  \\  est  Front.’* 
Finally,  when  the  office  had  enough  smoke 
in  it  to  advernu*  unmistakably  rbeie  was 
something  real  good  burning  behind  that 
new  spa  pet,  I  demanded.  "What's  that  you're 
smoking?"  Without  any  undue  haste  he 
i niched  in  his  hip  pocket  (Southerners  and 
Westerner*  can  always  produce  something 
infciesimg  from  the  hip  pocket)  and  in  a 
drawling  voice  said:  “'There  it  is.  Try  it.’* 

I  took  the  neat  blue  tin  ami  filled  my  fa- 
s  .it ite  pipe  with  hi*  good  feeling,  correctly 
moist  tobacco  and  lighted  up.  I  didn't  even 
read  what  was  printed  cm  that  till.  Hut 
after  a  few  delightful  draw*,  followed  by 
more  delightful  inhales.  I  knew  at  last  the 
end  of  my  pipe-smoking  rainbow  had  come. 

Without  losing  any  time,  I  pushed  the 
nearest  button  for  a  hoy,  handed  .him  that 
tin  ami  told  him  to  see  how  fast  he  coukl  , 
go  to  the  nearest  tobacco  «tore  and  return  | 
with  half  a  dozen  Just  like  it.  Didn't  even  | 
isk  the  price— just  gave  hint  a  bill  and  tokl 
him  to  Iwat  it. 

That  was  how  I  got  introduced  tn  good  old 
Fdgcworth.  It  suits  mr  to  a  T  and  I  never 
have  the  desire  to  switch  to  anything  else. 
Incidentally,  I’ve  told  a  lot  of  my  friends 
about  it  and  they  have  thanked  me  in  a  way 
that  really  spells  thanki. 


This  is,  a*  near  a*  we  can  remem  her  It, 
the  story  told  u*  by  a  f»sttdicm»  New  York 
man  as  to  hnw  he  l»came  acquainted  with 
I-  ilgewnrth  bmoking  Tobacco.  To  make  it 
visy  tor  other  pipe  smokers  all  over  the  land 
w  iiom  we  can  t  very  well  meet  personally, 
and  who  ate  not  foitunate  enough  to  have  a 
distant  relative  from  distant  Virginia,  we  will 
-end  generous  free  samples  of  Fdgcworth 
Kcady-Rubhtd  and  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  - 
enough  for  several  pipe*.  \N  rite  foe  the  sam¬ 
ples.  Edgeworth  may  not  suit  you,  hut  the 
s  alters  are  it  will. 

Edgeworth  b  sold  in  convenient  sires  to  suit 
all  purchaser*.  Edgeworth  Ready- Rubbed  in 
pi^krt-stze  package  is  13*  «►*  two  for  25c. 

O  er  sixes,  30c  and  b(h  .  Tbe  lb  ounce  tin 
humidor  I*  $1-15;  16  ounce  glass  jar  $1.25. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  30c,  60c,  and 
M  15.  If  you  like  F.dgeworth.  or  if  you 
w.mki  like  r«>  know  if  you  would  likr  if,  write 
ic  l.irus  St  Brother  Company,  3  South  21*1 
M,,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  free  trial  smokes. 

To  Retail  7©6<icco  Merchant*  - If  vour 
u*lsl»er  cannot  supply  Edgeworth.  Laru*  St 
Brnther  Company  will  gladlv  send  you  a  •'»»•*- 
nr  "At  - dozen  carton,  of  anv  *izo  of  the  Plug 
>lu<  t*r  Ready  -Ruhbrxf,  by  prepaid  parcel 
c^»vt  at  >amc  price  you  would  pay  jobber.  • 


She  was  Val'*  part-KT  when,  chancing 
to  glance  toward  the  doorway,  she  saw 
Judge  Sponahle  standing  there,  watch¬ 
ing  herself.  She  felt  n  swift  stab  of 
remorse  that  she  could  have  gat  so  car 
ried  away  by  gayety  as  to  so  completely 
forget  the  judge. 

She  pressed  Val'*  arm.  "See,  Val’ 
there’*  the  judge!  Let’*  dance  over 
and  speak  to  him.” 

"Oh,  ye* — sure,”  answered  Val,  fol¬ 
lowing  her  eye*;  but,  a*  no  one  like*  an 
enjoyable  dance  to  he  interrupted,  you 
couldn't  expect  him  to  sound  too  enthu 
*iaatic.  However,  as  the  two  stopper 
before  him,  the  Judge  waved  them  away 
“Go  on  and  finish  your  dance.  1  can 
talk  to  you  later.” 

They  nodded;  and  he  stood  watching 
them  a*  they  »wept  away.  In  sympa 
tbetic  rhythm,  aero**  the  polished  floor. 

Some  youth  *tanding  by,  unpartnered 
for  this  dance,  remarked:  "Phfidx*  and 
Val  dance  awfully  well  together,  don't 
they,  judge?” 

Rather  abruptly  the  judge  answered: 
MAh!  I  supnose  they  do." 

Directly  the  dance  w  a*  finished. 
Phttbe  came  rushing  back  to  him. 
Ragged  him  to  a  neat,  urged  him  to 
try  just  one  one-5lrp  with  her.  But 
the  judge  demurred;  in  hi*  heart  he 
had  no  wi*h  to  match  hi*  unpracticed 
*teps  against  the  agile  grace  of  her 
last  partner. 

THE  music  for  the  next  number  be¬ 
gan;  an  impetuous  young  man  dashed 
up  to  claim  Phtsbe.  She  offered  to 
“*it  out”  with  the  judge,  but  again  he 
insisted  she  should  go  on  with  her  fun 
So  once  more  *hc  glided  away  from  him, 
hut  turned  her  head  to  heed  young  Val's 
adjuration:  "Next  i*  mine — rerfiember!" 

So  the  next  wa*  Val'*.  But  before 
that  time  should  come,  heforr  he  must 
again  view  her  in  the  arms  of  the 
youngster  with  whom  she  danced  so 
"awfully  well."  the  judge  unol»truiive!> 
departed.  Phiebc  was  terribly  up*?' 
when  *he  discovered  his  absence.  For. 
to  make  up  for  something,  she  didn't 
know  just  what,  she'd  renolved  to  maki 
him  "sit  out"  the  next  with  herself 
and  Val. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the 
dancers  clunped  the  last  encore  out  of 
the  musicians.  A*  Val  and  Phtelx 
walked  back  to  her  home,  again  de¬ 
ciding  against  a  cab  on  so  fine  a  Bickt, 
Cherryvalc  had  put  out  all  it*  window 
lights.  But  the  stars,  those  faithful 
lamps  of  heaven,  were  still  on  duty. 
There  was  a  moon  now.  besides— a  laxy, 
effulgent,  full-bodied  moon,  striving,  as 
it  were,  to  hide  her  rounded  contours 
with  misty  folds  of  cloud. 

Through  the  moon'*  pale  radiance 
they  walked,  rather  ailent  at  first— 
which  was  in  contrast  to  their  earlier 
chatter.  And  when  Phrebe  at  last  felt 
the  need  to  make  talk,  her  speech,  for 
some  reason,  centered  about  the  judge. 

She  wondered  why  he  had  gone  *o 
quickly.  She  was  terribly  disappointed 
She'd  wanted  Val  to  talk  to  him — to 
know  him  better.  He  was  *o  splendid 
"Ye*,  he  seems  nice,"  acquiesced  Val 
"Oh,  he's  perfectly  splendid!  I 
couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  how  good  and 
kind  and  fine  he  is!” 

“I  suppose  you're  tremendously  in 
love  with  him,"  said  Val. 

"Of  course,"  said  Ptuebe. 

There  was  another  little  silence  after 
that.  It  was  Val  who  broke  it,  an  un 
wonted  tentativenesa  in  hi*  voice:  "Of 
course— then  I  couldn't  expect  to  see 
you  to-morrow?" 

P hcebc  didn't  hesitate  a  second  over 
her  reply:  "No,  ITI  probably  sleep  late; 
and  then  111  have  to  stay  in  the  office 
in  the  afternoon  to  get  the  week’s  work 
finished.  And  in  the  evening  there's 
choir  practice  I  always  go  to  choir 
practice  Saturday  nights." 

"Oh,"  said  Val. 

THERE  was  another  silence,  and  hi 
began  to  whistle  softly,  llow  Val 
could  whistle!  But  this  was  not  the 
impish,  gay  refrain  with  which  he'd 
teased  her  that  morning.  (That  morn¬ 
ing — it  seemed  ages  ago!)  This  ws? 
a  plaintive,  almost  tuneless,  little  med 
ley,  caught  now  and  then  under  hit- 
breath;  little  silvery  ghosts  of  sound 
attuned  to  the  high,  quivering  stars 
to  the  wistful  gossamer  cloud*  which 
caressed  the  moon,  to  the  drowsy  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  leaflets  asleep. 

When  they  reached  her  door,  he  lof - 
lered.  "Sure  about  to-morrow?"  he 
asked. 

"Sure.  Val." 

"Well,  anyway,  you  won't  mind  if  1 
come  to  church  Sunday  to  hear  you 
sing?" 

"Of  course  not!"  she  replied,  laugh 
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We  Are  inThis  Big  Fight — 

Our  men  arc  “over  there,"  our 
ships  are  patrolling  the  seas, our  in¬ 
dustries  arc  working  day  and  night 
turning  out  the  necessary  supplies, 
but  it  is  only  by  knowing  what  has 
happened  in  the  Great  War  thus  far 
— what  is  the  lesson  of  each  cam¬ 
paign,  each  piece  of  strategy,  each 
type  of  weapon,  that  we  can  make 
effective  to  the  greatest  degree 
aur  offering  of  the  live*  of  our  soldier*  and 
the  wealth  and  resource*  of  our  country. 
Where  can  we  find  all  this  ?  In 

The  Story  of  the  GreatW  ar 

—  historical  peripectiT*,  ampart 
analysis,  vivid  dr»cr«ption 

THIS  work  dig*  out  the  root*  of  the 
war  show*  it*  tTuc  origin 
It  gives  a  thrilling  narration  of  the  war — 
an  outline  of  the  plana  behind  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  offensive*  against  France  and  Russia,  the 
Gallipoli  affair,  Verdun,  the  1917  offensive, 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war; 
a  vivid  account  of  the  fighting,  an  analysis 
of  each  campaign,  with  the  causes  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  ot  failure,  a  resume  of  the  net  result*. 
There  is  a  full  discussion  of  how  science 
has  revolutionized  the  actual  fighting.  Jusi 
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what  fighting  mean*  in  the  Great  War  fully 
explained. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  industrial  and 
social  factor*,  the  financing  of  the  war,  etc. 

Our  own  relations  to  the  belligerents 
oversea  from  the  beginning  impartially  nar¬ 
rated,  and  the  stirring  message*  oi  President 
Wilson  given  in  detail. 

In  short— a  real  history  written  to  keep 
pace  with  the  conflict  — a  work  tvm 
American  should  read,  c«r,  for  hi*  own 
sake  and  that  of  his  country. 

This  book  FREE — 

to  Collier  Readers 

A  FRF.F.  book  of  32  pages,  profusely 
illustrated  with  battle  maps  and  photo 
graphs,  give*  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
work. 
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ing;  she  herself  didn't  know  what  made 
11  hard  to  keep  that  laugh  from 
quavering. 

Val  turned  to  go;  yet,  going,  turned 
to  stay — till,  suddenly,  without  another 
word,  he  walked  swiftly  to  the  gate. 

Phmbe  was  so  tired  that,  a*  soon  as 
her  head  touched  the  pillow,  she  fell 
aaleep,  but  throughout  the  night  she  lay 
enmeshed  in  dreams  as  fragilely  iri¬ 
descent  as  the  clouds  begflmmering 
the  moon.  Throughout  the  night  she 
danced  to  delicate,  fairy-sweet  music, 
and  when  she  awoke  to  brilliant  sun¬ 
light  those  glamorous  strains  still 
seemed  to  sound  in  her  inner  ears. 

But  she  shook  off  the  spell,  brought 
herself  back  to  the  realities  of  every 
day.  At  the  office  the  judge  scolded  her 
for  coming  at  all,  tried  to  send  her  home 
again,  but  she  willfully  insisted  on  stay¬ 
ing  till  the  last  letter  was  sealed. 

THAT  night  the  judge,  as  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  these  daya,  called  at  the  church 
for  her  after  choir  practice.  He  had  a 
surprise  waiting  for  her  in  his  car — an 
enormous  box  of  her  favorite  chocolates 
and  an  enormous  box  of  her  favorite 
long-stemmed  roses.  He  had  wired  to 
Macon  City  for  them  that  morning. 

P  fur  be  kissed  him  in  tender  gratitude — 
there  was  no  end  to  hia  goodness  to  her. 

But,  though  it  was  still  early,  she 
didn't  ask  him  in  that  evening.  She 
said  she  was  tired  from  last  night,  and 
wanted  to  get  to  bed  early.  However, 
when  she  went  up  to  her  room,  she 
didn't  go  to  bed.  She  drew  a  chair  up 
to  the  open  window,  and  gazed  out  at 
the  lazy  ivory  moon,  at  the  drift  of 
white  radiance  it  spread  over  street  and 
lawn  and  trees  and  shrubs  to  make 
them  things  of  beauty. 

She  wondered  what  Val  was  doing 
to-night.  Then  she  reminded  herself  it 
was  foolish  to  keep  thinking  of  him 
this  way.  Yet  why  shouldn't  she  think 
of  him?  He  was  just  a  big,  brave, 
beautiful  boy  on  his  way  to  war.  It 
was  quite  right  that  he  should  make  an 
appeal  to  her  sympathy,  to  her  liking. 

And  then,  as  she  communed  thus, 
from  somewhere  down  below,  she  heard 
un  elfin  flood  of  sound.  That  was  Val 
whistling!  It  sounded  as  if  he  might 
be  down  on  the  lawn  seat,  in  the  shade 
of  the  lilacs.  She  leaned  forward  to 
look,  then  quickly  drew  back  nut  of  the 
revealing  moonlight.  The  whistling 
continued — high,  piercing-sweet  notes, 
subtle  little  swirls  into  minor;  gay, 
wistful,  haunting;  resolving  into  sound 
those  April  nights  when  gladness  and 
sadness  get  so  strangely  intermingled. 

The  gladness  and  sadness  penetrated 
into  Pfurbe's  being.  She  wanted  to 
laugh  and  to  cry.  She  shut  her  ryes, 
nnd  saw  the  bold,  bright  pleading  in 
the  dark  pools  of  his  own;  opened  them, 
and  aaw  the  stars  beseeching  in  the 
paola  of  heaven.  Oh,  if  only  he  would 
not  whistle  that  way  to  her— if  only  he 
would  not  whistle! 

Fhmbe's  dreams  that  night  were 
mazed  ones  and  disturbed. 

Next  morning  she  almost  hoped  Val 
wouldn't  hold  to  his  plan  of  coming  to 
church.  But  he  came.  Throughout  the 
service  she  felt  his  gaze  fixed  upon  her, 
in  the  choir  gallery,  more  than  upon 
the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  self¬ 
consciously  kept  her  own  averted.  She 
divined  he  would  wait  to  walk  home 
with  her,  and  didn't  know  whether  she 
was  more  glad  or  sorry.  But  she  did 
know  she  wished  the  judge  were  there; 
but  Judge  Sponahle  attended  church 
very  seldom. 

Val  did  wait  and  ask  to  walk  home 
with  her.  and  she  could  think  of  no 
good  reason  for  refusing.  But  for  the 
first  block  or  two  she  was  rather  dis- 
trait.  "What's  the  matter.  Phcehe?"  he 
asked  at  last 
"Matter?  Why.  nothing.” 

"Yes,  there  is  too.  Are  you  angry 
with  me  for  serenading  you  last  night?" 
"Oh.  was  that  you  whistling?" 

He  gave  her  a  reproachful  look.  "Oh, 
so  there  are  other  fellows  who  whistle 
to  you,  are  there?" 

Phcrbe  did  not  reply. 

"Well."  he  said  after  a  pause,  "if 
you're  feeling  this  way.  I  guess  there's 
no  use  mentioning  what  1  was  going 
to  ask." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  then;  his  pro¬ 
file  showed  a  moody  expression. 

“What  were  you  going  to  ask.  Val?' 
"It's  such  a  bully  day  I  thought  may¬ 
be  I  could  get  you  to  go  out  to  the 
Waterworks  for  a  sort  of  little  picnic. 
I  thought  I  could  get  a  little  lunch  put 
up.  and  maybe  go  out  in  a  boat.  It's 
such  a  bully  day  "  . 

"Yes,  it  is— glorious !"  She  glanced 
s  upward  at  the  brilliant  sky;  tilted  her 
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nose  as  if  to  sniff  in  the  fragrant  ir 
"Maybe — " 

"Maybe  what?"  he  demanded  quick);. 

"Mayhe  I  could  phone  the  judge  an: 
ask  what  he  thinks." 

"Do  you  have  to  ask  him  alres* 
every  time  you  come  and  go?"  Thrr. 
was  a  note  of  impatience  in  Val'*  vo«- 

"Of  course  not.  He  always  wants  n* 
to  have  a  good  time.” 

"Then  why—  See  here,  P  her  be!"  Il¬ 
lumed  to  her  with  an  eager  flow 
words.  "This  ia  my  last  real  Sumii. 

I  Have  to  leave  Thursday  or  Frida; 
Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  want  just  or. 
sweet,  comradely  day— a  beautifu. 

memory  to  carry  with  me  during  a! 
those  heaven-knows-what  kind  of  da 
over  there?'* 

She  didn't  reply  at  once. 

"Just  one  beautiful,  comradely  day* 
ha  repeated.  "Surely  there's  nothiec 
wrong  in  that,  ia  there?" 

And  Phoebe,  moved  by  the  boy.* 
pleading  in  his  voice,  by  the  menace*; 
aspect  of  those  "days  over  there,"  un 
swertd  slowly:  “I  don't  see  how  thcr 
could  be,  Val." 

So  Val  had  a  lunch  put  up  at  t ht 
Commercial  House,  and  hired  a  road¬ 
ster  from  Uio  livery  garage;  and  trier 
drove  out  to  the  Waterworks  over  t' 
road  which,  in  spring,  is  an  avenue  (d 
beauty  between  hedges  of  new-spangk; 
trees.  That  year  spring  had  come  wjr 
a  riotous  rush  of  life:  life  quickenir 
everywhere — in  sun  and  air  and  grc7 
mg  things  and  the  ceaseless  calls  <J 
birds.  So  how  could  two  in  a  roads!*' 
hope  to  ignore  the  tremors  of  a  uni¬ 
verse? 

But  for  a  time,  somehow,  things  «i 
not  go  smoothly  between  them. 

“I  wonder,"  pondered  Phoebe,  "if  it 
be  really  warm  enough  in  a  boat?" 

"Of  course  it  will!  Anyway,  uh 
cares?" 

*7  don't  want  to  take  cold,  even  i 
you  do,"  she  retorted 

MI  believe  you're  already  sorry  j> . 
came!"  he  accused. 

Phoebe  meditated.  "I  don’t  know  ,  ex¬ 
actly.  whether  I  am  or  not." 

"Well"-  a  trifle  testily  -"it's  not  t 
late  to  change  your  mind!  Shall  I 
turn  around?" 

"Just  as  you  prefer." 

"It's  evident  enough  what  you  prv- 
fer,"  mumbled  Val.  "And  when  * 
comes  to  such  open  hints,  I  guess  my 
manners — " 

"Oh,  if  you’re  going  to  lecture  cn 
good  manners,"  begged  Phcxbe.  «r 
expectedly  mischievous,  "don't  do  it, 
pfeosv.  Don't,  and  III  give  you  * 
present!" 

She  withdrew  a  rose  from  the  cluster 
at  her  belt — the  judge's  roses! — arg. 
like  one  who  had  found  a  cure  for  Ik- 
turers,  smilingly  proffered  it  to  hirr 
And  Val,  instead  of  swinging  the  cu 
about,  reached  out  his  hand. 

"But  no,"  she  decided,  even  as  hn 
finger  touched  the  flower,  "I  must  ml 
allow  you  to  take  bribes."  And  *1* 
carefully  tucked  the  rose  back  amort*  t*4 
companions. 

"Why  are  you  so  perverse  to-dsj 
Phmbc?" 

"Why  arc  you  so  cross?"  she  cout> 
tcretL 

"I'm  not  cross." 

"Well,  then.  I'm  not  perverse!" 

But  she  knew  she  was  perverse;  ju>* 
as  Val  was  really  cross.  But  she  didns 
know  the  reasons— didn't  compnrhw 
those  unseen  forces  which,  leashed  an 
straining,  can  so  mysteriously  ruffle  I 
surface  calm. 

THAT  mysterious  sense  of  strain  ft 
du red  between  them  while  thev 
their  sandwiches  on  the  pump-iwtf 
lawn;  and  after  they'd  selected  a  Ik* 
at  the  pier  and  rowed  far  up  the  wind 
ing  curves  of  Bull  Creek-  Val  ha 
taken  off  his  cap,  and  the  breeze  play* 
games  with  his  crisp  black  h*d 
Phoebe  felt  a  strange  impulse  to  re 
her  fingers  on  those  rumpled  lock*.  *1 
the  more  because  he  still  was  moo! 
Odd  how  his  moodiness  seemed  to  mu* 
an  even  stronger  appeal  than  did  I 
merriment! 

He  fell  to  talking  about  those  imm 
nent  "day*  over  there." 

"I'll  send  you  some  souvenir  of 
first  bout,"  he  said.  "By  that  tir 
you’ll  be  Mrs.  Sponable.  How  funn 
that'll  seem"— musingly — "you,  Vn 
Judge  Sponable." 

“Yes.  and  you  must  bring  me  a 
man  helmet,"  she  said,  swiftly  Itw^ 
ing  to  the  original  subject,  "when  p 
come  back." 

"I'll  certainly  do  that,"  he  promt**4 
— "if  I  come  hack." 

That  was  u  terrible  thoiK^t— tbit 
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aerhaps,  he*  might  not  come  back!  Ytt 
t  vva*  quite  possible.  Such  a  nice, 
mndsomc,  likable  hoy— just  a  boy!  She 
Ac*nt  her  head. 

Vaj  peered  at  her.  "Why,  Phtebe! 
^Vnat  ui  it?  Surely  you're  not  crying?” 

HE  shipped  the  oarfl,  rapidly  moved 
up  to  her.  He  dared  not  touch  her, 
»ut  he  grasped  the  bout  edge  either  aide 
>f  her,  his  vivid  dark  face  close  to  her 
A\vn.  -Oh,  Ph«bo— oh,  Phcrber  he 
tammered.  -Why  are  you  crying?" 

She  could  not  answer.  Her  breath 
vas  coming  and  going  uncertainly.  It 
vna  hard  to  breathe,  hemmrd  in  by 
hose  arms  which  did  not  touch  her  but 
vhose  quivering  she  felt  as  acutely  a* 
f  they  did.  The  very  restraint  of  hia 
•motion  seemed  to  disturb  her  the  more. 

“Look  at  me,  Phtebe— little  Phoebe,” 
ie  urged. 

She  tried  to  do  that,  but  couldn’t 
The  light  in  hia  dark  eyes,  bo  timid  and 
o  bold  at  once  blinded  her. 

Suddenly  he  loosened  that  grip  of  his 
.and*;  they  came  nearer — his  face  came 
itarcr, 

"Don’t!”  she  desperately  murmured. 
‘You  mustn’t”  She  turned  her  head 
‘way.  "You  mustn’t!”  she  repeated. 

He  drew  buck  hia  face  then  and 
Iropped  to  his  knees  in  the  boat,  bury- 
ng  his  face  against  her  dress.  “I 
mow — ”  he  muttered  thickly  against 
he  folds— “I  mustn’t” 

So,  without  a  kiss  and  scarcely  a 
vord,  were  their  first  vow*  inter- 
hanged.  But  young  Val,  kneeling 
here  before  her,  couldn’t  for  long  let 
t  rest  at  that  He  lifted  his  face — how 
vhite,  how  terribly  white  it  was! 

“Ph<*be,  you  do  care  for  me — just  a 

ittle,  don’t  you?” 

"Oh,  Val— you  know!” 

"Then  say  you  do,  Phtebe.” 

"What’s  the  good  of  saying  itr 
"All  tlic  good  in  the  world!” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"If  you  care  for  me,”  he  persisted, 
you  can’t  care  for — for  him?  ’ 

She  averted  her  eyes  without  re¬ 
dying. 

"Do  you  care  for  him.  Ph<ebe?H 
Still  she  wouldn't  look  at  him  as  she 
t-plied:  ”1  thought  I  did,  Val.  He’s  so 
rood  and  flne^  everything  splendid,  I 
bought  I  did,  but  I  didn't  dream — 
)h,  Vail” 

At  that  final  quaver  in  her  voice  he 
aught  her  hands  tempestuously. 

"Then  it’*  wrong  for  you  to  marry 
lim!  You  iNifafn’f ,r  It’d  be — ” 

But  she  interrupted  him. 

"Don't,  Val.  It  only  makes  things 
inrder.  I  wouldn’t  hurt  him  for  the 
vorld — I  couldn't  hurt  him.  He  love* 
ne,  Val.” 

"Well  /  love  you  too!  And  I'm  not 
ishamed  of  it!  I  didn’t  make  myself 
uve  you— -it  came  just  as  naturally  as 
he  sun  shines  or  the  wind  blows  or  the 
lower*  bloom.  And,  even  if  you  do 
hrow  me  out,  you  can’t  keep  me  from 
oving  you!  I’ll  fling  my  love  so  wide 
hut  after  I'm  over  there  it’ll  still  en- 
old  you  here!  Remember  that!” 

Hia  words  came  in  a  feverish  flood. 
5he  felt  she  must  escape  from  the 
ound  of  his  voice,  from  tne  dark  shine 
if  his  eyes,  else  she  would  be  lost. 

”1  think  we’d  better — be  going  home, 
.'al,”  she  wiid  brokenly.  As  she  spoke 
he  shivered:  for  the  first  time  she  no- 
iced  a  chill  in  the  breexe. 

"No!  no!”  he  cried  vehemently. 
Don’t  make  me  go  home  yet,  Ph<*be:” 

“I  think  we'd  better.  Val.” 

"No!  I’ll  be  good  if  you’ll  only  stay 
•  little  longer.  I  promise,  Plurbe.  But 
f  it's  our  last  day— if  it’s  got  to  be  our 
a-t  day — it  won't  be  wrong  to  stay  juat 
•  little  longer.  Let’s  do  that.  Let’s 
orget  we  have  to  part — everything. 


thpe" 


ng  the  river,  and  talk 
rds  and  feel  the  wind 


•J«t  row  here  nlans, 

-just  hear  the  bird 
md  hoar  the  spring.” 

Pbirbe  yielded.  And  so  they  rowed 
•n  up  the  river,  trying  to  live  a  while 
•a  children  live,  without  thought  of  yes- 
erday  or  to-morrow. 


rhr.  sun,  descending, 
the  water  broad  shadows  from  the 
AV:o<i:*.  The  woods  on  either  side  lay  in 
lanquil  quietude.  The  perfume  of 
depth*  wafted  out  upon  the  breeze, 
t  rum  -orae  inlying  pasture  the  tonk 
*'  cowbells  sounded.  The  mournful 
of  frogs  began  to  mingle  with 
"^hinL1*  soft  evening  song. 

Wo**,  though  she  didn't  Ibok  un- 
[fl'Py,  was  unnaturally  silent.  For 
fliers  she  had  ulwayx  talked  and 
luirn*d,  but  for  Val  she  was  still.  But 
^  voim*  Val  love  had  Conic  as  a  tem- 
pstuoufi  wind,  and  his  feelings  and 
were  as  Uwwd-about  leaves 
"filch  he  could  not  control. 


And,  when  the  fromi  began  their 
pleading  croon,  he  could  no  longer  hold 
back  the  subject  that  was  storming  in 
his  heart.  "When  did  you  first  begin 
to  love  me,  Phirbc?" 

”0h,  Val!  do  you  call  this  being 
-good’?” 

"I  call  it  being  what  I  can’t  help 
being!  When  did  you  first  begin?” 

Even  while  she  chided  she  couldn't 
but  love  that  insistent  imperiousness. 
She  gazed  pensively  into  the  shrouded 
woods  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  don’t  know.  Maybe,  Val.  it  isn't 
love  after  all.  It  came  so  quickly. 
Just  think— ^ we've  really  known  each 
other  only  three  days.” 

"Don't  remind  me  of  that !’’  he  pleaded. 
"I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  all  those  years 
and  years  and  years  you  were  here  in 
the  world,  and  me  not  knowing  you!” 

Then,  as  she  said  nothing,  he  quickly 
went  on :  UI  do  love  you — and  you  love 
me!  We  know  it!  Why  do  you  love 
me,  Phcehe?” 

But  again  she  shook  her  head. 

"Who  can  tell  'why'?  Anyway,  if  I 
am  loved.  I  don’t  want  to  be  told  it’s  for 
my  eyes,  or  my  smile,  or  a  trick  of  the 
voice.  I  just  want  to  be  loved— for 
love's  sake  alone.” 

“Oh,  Phtebe!  You're  such  a  sweet 
little  thing.  Who  in  the  world  could 
help  adoring  you?” 

He  made  a  movement  a*  if  to  come  to 
her.  But  she  quickly  gave  a  gesture  of 
warning. 

"You  promised  to  be  good.  Val!” 

"Oh,  what's  the  use  of  trying  to  be 
’good'?”  he  burst  out  stormily.  "I  lore 
you,  Phcebe — and  you  love  me!  That's 
all  that  really  matter*.  And  it  drives 
me  crazy,  for  you  Just  to  sit  there  and 
calmly  say  yoi*  must  marry  that  old 
man,  anyway!” 

"Val!” 

"I  don't  care!  It’*  driving  me  crazy, 

I  say!  And  you're  all  wrong  Phcebe. 
You  think  you're  doing  the  right,  high- 
minded  thing,  but  it’s  all  wrong  —mon¬ 
strous!  To  marry  him,  when  you  love 
mel  You  don’t  know  what  marriage 
means!  You  don't — ” 

"Val!  You're  hurting  me — offend¬ 
ing  me.” 

“I  don't  care!  I  want  to  hurt  and 
offend  you!  You're  hurting  and  offend¬ 
ing  mel  And  I  want  you  to  know  what 
I  really  think — I  almost  believe  that 
you're  marrying  him  for  his  money! 
And  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  show 
against  that!" 

He  laughed  a  harsh,  despairing  kind 
of  laugh. 

Photbc  drew  back  to  the  utmost  limit  , 
of  her  seat.  "Val,  I  want  you  to  take  I 
me  home  right  now.  I  don’t  want  to 
listen  to  you  another  minute." 

He  stared  at  her  a  minute.  "Very  i 
well,  then,"  he  said  stiffly. 

The  stiffness  held  hetween  them 
throughout  that  long,  almost  unendur¬ 
able  ride  home.  Their  farewell  was 
stiff  too — trite,  unmeaning  words,  but 
surcharged  with  all  the  emotions  In  the 
world. 

And  he  was  going  away  Friday !  Per¬ 
haps  she  would  never  see  him  again, 

AFTER  a  sleepless  night  Phtebe  arose 
with  a  splitting  headache  which 
made  her  conscientiously  able  to  phone 
the  office  she  couldn’t  come  down  that 
morning.  The  judge's  solicitude  over 
the  wire  only  added  to  her  misery.  He 
said  he  would  come  in  to  see  her  that 
evening.  That  was  a  ghastly  day  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Even  the  weather,  as 
if  sympathetic  to  her  woe,  had  turned 
cold  and  somber,  and  a  chill  rain  began 
to  drizzle  down. 

As  the  hour*  wore  on  Val  did  not 
telephone.  She  was  glad  for  that;  yet, 
every  time  the  phone  rang,  she  listened 
with  strained  ears  to  hear  who  might  be 
calling;  and,  each  time  it  proved  to  be 
some  one  else,  the  heavy  weight  within 
her  seemed  to  drop  again.  Val  was  un¬ 
reasonable,  cruel.  Oh,  how  cruel  he 
was!  He’d  said  he  wanted  to  hurt  her; 
he  was  deliberately  trying  to  hurt  her. 
Well,  he  should  never  know  whether  he 
succeeded.  An  odd  little  feeling  of  re¬ 
sentment  grew  up  within  her.  He 
didn’t  truly  love  her,  as  he  claimed,  or 
he  couldn’t  wish  to  wound  her,  to  muke 
her  suffer.  The  judge  would  never 
have  acted  so.  It  was  the  judge  who 
truly  loved  her.  And  she  was  unworthy 
of  his  love,  thinking  of  Val. 

And  that  evening,  when  the  judge 
came,  all  her  remorse  and  stifled  pain 
and  desperation  sought  forgetfulness  in 
his  never-failing  tenderness.  She  nes¬ 
tled  close  to  hi*  shoulder,  silent  and 
wan-eyed,  but  yet  so  clearly  glad  to 
nestle  there  that  the  vague,  black  fears 
which  had  kept  the  judge  awake  for 
two  night*  gradually  faded  away.  He 
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j  told  himself  that  his  suspicions  had 
]  be«ri  groundless,  foolish.  Wis  thi9  the 
price  a  middle-aged  lover  must  pay 
every  time  he  sees  younger  eyes  admir- 
;  ing  his  beloved?  He  could  afford  to 
1  laugh  at  himaelf  now,  in  the  return  of 
reassurance  and  content.  And  Phcrb* 
too,  enfolded  by  the  arms  that  could 
never  be  aught  but  kind,  was  telling 
herself  she'd  found  again  the  haven  of 
true  content 

rpHE  next  day  it  still  rained.  Phoebe's 
1  listle**nc*x  still  hung  on  too.  She 
couldn't  shake  it  off.  The  judge  had 
forbidden  her  coming  to  the  office,  but 
as  the  day  dragged  by  she  was  sorry  she 
hadn’t  gone  anyway.  That,  at  any 
rate,  would  have  given  her  something 
definite  to  occupy  her  thoughts.  She 
needed  work  to  distract  her  thoughts. 
She  mustn't  allow  herself  to  think 
about— him.  If  only  the  next  three  days 
|  were  lived  through !  This  was  Tuesday, 
l  and  Friday  he’d  be  gone.  Plenty  of 
time  for  him  to  try  to  see  her  again. 
But  why  should  she  fear  he'd  attempt 
that?  He  was  too  anary  with  her.  lie 
hadn't  hesitated  to  show  his  feelings. 
He  wouldn't  bother  himself  to  seek  her 
out  again. 

Thus  she  communed  with  herself. 
But  that  evening,  as  she  sat  by  her  win¬ 
dow  as  if  half-consciously  awaiting 
what  was  going  to  happen,  a  high, 
piercing-sweet  whistle  call  floated  up  to 
her  from  the  lilac  bushes. 

She  must  not  Yield!  But  if  only  he 
would  not  whistle  to  her!  She  must 
not  yield?  .  .  . 

But  presently  she  threw  a  scarf 
round  her  shoulders  and  stole  down  to 
the  porch;  and  there,  at  last,  Val 
gained  his  kias— jLoTe’s  eternal  reward 
for  the  quarrels  she  evokes;  his  first 
kies — his  kiss  of  farewell!  .  .  . 

As  Val  was  leaving,  stumbling  blind¬ 
ly  out  the  gate,  he  all  but  bumped  into 
a  man  about  to  enter.  The  man  was 
Judge  Sponablei  He  greeted  young 
Val,  and  walked  on  up  to  the  house. 

Phcrbe  was  still  standing  in  the 
shadows  of  the  porch.  Her  shoulders 
were  heaving.  The  judge  took  her  hand. 

“What  is  it,  Phcrbe?” 

But  she  couldn't  control  her  voice  to 
answer. 

“Phcebe.  darling!  Surely  you  can 
tell  ms.” 

A  hard  sob  tore  its  way  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  being.  She  drew  her 
hand  from  his. 

MI  just  met  young  Brooking  leaving 
here."  he  went  on.  “He  seemed  upset 
too.  Phcebe,  has  it  anything  to  do  with 
him?” 

For  answer  she  only  bent  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands — an  abject  attitude. 

"Phmbe!  Do  you  love  him?  You 
must  tell  me!” 

She  spoke  then,  at  last,  brokenly: 
“No— nol— I  can't!” 

“You  must!  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell 
me,  dear.”  He  took  her  hands  from  her 
face,  pressed  them  in  his.  “Don't  be 
afraid,  dear — is  it  true?" 

And  then,  at  his  gentleness,  her  whole 
flood  of  misery  came  gushing  forth. 

"Oh,  judgr,  I  didn’t  mean  to  Jove 
him!  I  don't  know  how  it  happened. 
It  just  seemed  to  burst  all  at  once — 
like  a  thunderstorm.  But  he's  going 
away,  iudge—  he's  going  away  Friday. 
And  I'll  try  to  be  just  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore — as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
didn't  want  you  ever  to  know  anything 
had  happened .  And  I'll  always  do  just 
as  you  want  me  to  do.  judge — I'll  be 
glad  to.  For  I'm  so  fond  of  you,  judge 
— you’re  so  guod  to  me.  I'm  truly  fond 
of  you,  judgf.  I  never  dreamed  that 
I’d  ever — oh!  oh!” 

THE  judge  caressed  the  quivering 
hands  he  held.  Poor  little  Phcrbe! 
When  she  d retimed  and  couldn't  take  her 
dream,  she  was  willing  to  take  the  next 
best  thing,  and  never  suspected  that  she 
wan  strong. 

Her  cold  fingers,  still  uuivering, 
twined  about  his,  like  a  child's.  And 
when  he  spokt*  to  her  it  was  in  the  re- 
asrturing  tone  one  uses  with  a  grieving 
child. 

“There,  there!  Don't  cry — it  will  all 
come  out  all  right.  But  we  m  st  try  to 
be  brave,  and  face  it  straight,  and  talk 
it  over  calmly.  Don't  be  afraid  to  talk 
out  everything  that’s  in  your  heart. 
You’re  sure  you  love  him  more  than  you 
do  me?” 

“Oh.  judge!  don't  put  it  that  way! 
It's  sc  * — so  different.  I  can't  explain!” 
He  pressed  her  fingers. 

“I  think  1  understand.  But  we  must 
look  at  it  from  all  sides,  dear.  I'm  not 
sure  that  he’s  been  too — too  stable,  lei 
us  say.  His  is  u  heedless,  adventurous 
‘pi fit — he's  always  chosen  to  build  hr. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
Graham  Crackers 
As  a  Breakfast  Food 

Tomorrow  morning  try  a  few  crisp,  appetizing  N.  B.  C 
Graham  Crackers  with  milk  or  cream.  Don't  use  sugar* 
as  the  Graham  Crackers  are  sweet  enough  without.  You 
will  relish  this  delicious  breakfast  food.  It  will  refresh  you 
and  strengthen  you  for  the  day's  work. 

N.  B.  C.  Graham  Crackers  contain  graham  flour  made 
of  whole  wheat  ground  on  old-fashioned  burr  9tones. 
They  are  appetizing,  nourishing  and  satisfying. 
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life  altng  (’  c-e  line*;  you  realize  t’.at. 

don’t  you.  dear?" 

She  lifted,  then,  her  tear-washed  face 
to  hi*. 

"Oh,  judge.  I  know  what  you  mean, 
but  that  makes  no  difference.  I  know 
that — that  other  men  are  wiser,  more 
dependable.  That — that  other  men  may 
be  kinder.  But — I  can't  explain  it, 
judge!  It  lust  seems  to  make  no  dif¬ 
ference.  On,  judge,  cant  it  be  that  a 
person's  faults  just  make  you  love  him 
the  morr?" 

"I  sec.”  In  the  judge's  voice  was  a 
note  more  grim  than  perhaps  he  real¬ 
ized.  Hr  was  silent  a  second  before  he 
went  on. 

“Then  too.  my  dear,  even  if  you'd 
been  free  to  marry  him,  you'd  have  to 
consider  that  he's  going  far  away,  on  a 
hazardous  venture/' 

At  that  she  gave  a  little  inarticulate 
sound ;  then  said  in  a  half-choked  voice: 
"Oh,  wouldn’t  it  have  been  enough  just 
to  be  on  the  same  earth  with  the  person 
you  love?” 

“I  see.”  said  the  judge  again  slowly. 

He  gazed  over  her  head,  upward  at 
the  heavens.  Just  then,  as  if  catching 
the  tricky  ways  of  prankish  April,  the 
moon  pushed  her  smiling  face  through 
a  rift  of  darkling  cloud.  It  was  as  if 
she  were  making  halcyon  promises  to  all 
lovers.  The  judge  stifled  a  sigh;  love 
comes  in  April — but  to  the  young. 

How  young,  how  terribly  young  those 
two  had  looked  that  night  at  the 
Masonic  Hall — dancing,  living,  to  the 
music's  rhythm!  He  could  never  re¬ 
capture  the  light  their  shining  eyes  had 
worn.  Until  then  he  had  thought  she 
citro«  into  his  heart  to  rctcach  him  the 
world  was  young.  Well,  she'd  reminded 
him  the  world  still  was  young — but  that 
he  was  verv  old!  Well,  thank  God.  he 
had  learned  to  look  Life  aquarely  in  the 
eyes:  Life  which  had  given  him  Truth 
—but  taken  Youth. 

HE  brought  back  his  gaze  from  the 
now  triumphant  moon,  from  the 
♦•merging  stars  morr  shy:  the  world-old 
(lowers  of  night — the  world-old  allies 
•  if  love!  And  he  gave  those  Anger*  Hill 
!«»••  mg  restlessly  among  his  own  a  gentle 
-riuecze  “I  release  you.  dear,"  he  said. 
•' He'll  be  here  till  Friday,  you  say,  I 
see  you're  meant  for  him  —  I  give  you 
up  to  him — and  may  God  bless  you.” 

Then  Pbo?be,  as  she  had  done  on  the 
day  of  their  betrothal,  impetuously 
Aung  l»oth  arms  about  his  neck  MOh, 
judge!  There  never  was  anybody  like 
you!  I  can't  bear  to  hurt  you!" 

“Then  do  as  I  tell  you  to  do,  dear.” 
For  a  long  moment,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  day  of  their  betrothal,  he  rested  his 
face  against  her  hair 

“Oh,  child,  child  I'*  he  said  at  last, 
“love  while  you  can.  Never  fear  it  or 
deny  it,  though  it  breaks  your  heart 
Ixive  while  you  can — for  it'*  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  that  makes  life  real. 
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NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Oatmeal  Crackers 
for  Breakfast 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 


Variety  gives  zest  to  any  meal.  One  soon  tires  of  the 
same  food  morning  after  morning.  N.  B.  C.  Oatmeal 
Crackers  offer  you  a  delightful  change. 

Try  them  for  breakfast  with  milk — or  half  milk,  half 
cream.  You  will  find  them  delightfully  good  and  satisfying. 

N.  B.  C.  Oatmeal  Crackers  are  very  nutritious.  They 
contain  oatmeal  in  its  most  delicious  form,  slightly  sweet¬ 
ened  so  that  no  additional  sugar  is  required — thus  assisting 
in  the  national  economy  of  this  article  of  diet. 

Keep  a  few  packages  of  this  wholesome  food  on  hand 
for  breakfast. 
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High  Grade  Salesmen 


A  Steadily  F-lpandan* 


Net  too  a  I  Orranaaatioai 

i*r%  (trul. •aleeni  «  a  flaw  i  *  thnmlm 

In  fire  ^Ire*  |*tmniKi.1  liuairu  Ii*l4lnr 

trim  tli* h—  lu  l*n  li-.n**i*l  ilullata  aa*aall>:  y 

if  r 4-0  tii  wurk  into  napnrtaai  .ar.«u*-  |*iell...aa  Ra- 
wrbli  *  In  .••''in*  .*a  rro<eraaml  SutrUeea  recy  4r«irak  a. 
.%  |>(4  »e«elae»uet  W  we  ei«i|*A»yed  te  a  pml: lea  ete'P  Uwy 
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Kir-^lf  t«  earn  the  hi*  mJarle«  In  a  year. 

•  |ur.  In  H|«fe  TlMe  In  cake  a  aa«vw*  like  llMiaod. 
uf  n«r  ineniber*  ha*r  ilnte  «ur  i  '.«ir»  .•nablnea  rarer*! 
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Side  Una  Salr imcfl  5#Binp  Pcomium  Amort. 
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|*#if»  pr lli.l.if^C  iitveiirtn  fit  lUiufrli  Ok 


A  pent*  Wanted  Sail  Pur*  Food  P».  d*»<  I*  *  Poy- 

•lief  l•..•■w^••ll1  r»e**-^|| »-a  taey  wlllnrarl  '  If-*  Mg  i-t-.f 
ila.  |Ul  W  tr$0*lrl.  t  .H.AUUilFa*'  Vr-evk.  %  \ 


Snrkrra  P*y  Many  Co 

•  ariHl*«  *'i|  ■  »-*:  a'ncti* 
l|.»'i*l  uT»r  line.  W  leHiie 


k  Tkouaaeda  of 

I*.,  krt  e^nalr*. 

M... 


Arf'ti  Make  Bit  Morey  .Selling  Portfada  And 

Ktlri.eh  ykU'r*  •*!  ralal.4  for  *'un* 

iMrall  1  mipatij.  U|c.  I,  I'U  ag*«,  III 
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F  I'ljfty  opportunist?*  inu-Aii  fo  be  ol  di»fin<f  aicrif 

I'l*  Mi"  ""fuf  »rr  email  oady  btfiuir  n(  Ihr  l»cl  that  (  •  »f  f. I F ITS  doc*  not  accept  or 
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.iiU  rrri*cmenlH.  in  mn.i  tr.»r»ncc*.  fell  only  ■  part  *f  Ike  *?o ry.  Icflery.  aomctHitc*  tnfrr- 
•  '  .nikkli  tnd  other  "l.lerjlure  ’ brmr  r-fC*«**ty  to  complete  (hr  pyr -m'-in  jicr« 


n-  hrrr  rrprr-roled  u  ill  cladly  and  pfomplty  amurr  *v<ir 
T  nlii!  rhry  luvr  lo*^*rr 


BRUAY,  n  mining  town,  it  the  refuge 
of  1MKKI  toulf.  evacutteil  from  that 
part  of  the  country  which  is  under  shi  ll 
lire-  Everything  possible  in  the  way 
of  lodgings  is  utilized;  they  sleep  in 
barns,  in  auiblea,  any  place  where  a 
bundle  of  straw  can  be  laid  sheltered 
from  the  rain.  Here  is  the  first  long  halt 
of  those  who  have  had  to  yield  their 
place  to  the  men  who  kill.  They  have 
come  from  the  whole  line  of  bombarded 
villages:  those  who<*e  fears  lessened  as 
they  ran.  those  who  walked  with  the  aid 
of  a  stick,  robust  women  with  a  bundle 
or  an  infant  in  their  arms,  a  crowd  in 
which  grated  the  wheels  of  children's 
perambulators.  Old  women  groaned  in 
wheelbarrows,  their  heads  trembling 
Wagons  drawn  by  cart  horse*  carried, 
sleeping  among  their  bundle*,  the  for¬ 
tunate  women  who  had  been  able  to 
save  all  their  linen  and  much  of  their 
goods.  Others,  in  kitchen  aprons, 
duster  in  hand,  had  fled  by  the  back 
door,  as  the  Herman*  entered  by  the 
front,  crying:  "Fly  at  once,  mudame. 

A  bombardment!*' 

The  town  of  brick  house*,  dominated 
by  the  black  cinder  heaps  of  the  mines, 
is  invaded  by  the  fugitives.  Work  i* 
in  full  swing.  Hangs  of  workmen  in 
blur  cap*  or  leather  hats  pas*  at  regu¬ 
lar  hour*  the  grated  windows  guarded 
by  men  in  escutdieoned  caps  and  pa¬ 
tient  sentinel-  leaning  on  their  rifles 
with  crossed  hand*  A  few  kilometers 
from  the  mine  the  English  batteries 
are  replying  to  the  German  gunners. 
In  all  this  region,  where  the  reulm  of 
Labor  joins  up  with  that  of  Hattie, 
in  its  fixed  position  behind  earthen  em¬ 
bankments,  the  soldier  coming  out  of 
the  trench  and  the  workman  coming  up 
from  the  mine  meet.  There  is  a  line 
where  men.  face  to  face,  kill  each  other ; 
but  beneath  the  hoi*c  of  the  cannon  is 
heard  the  noise  of  the  tool*.  The  short 
strip  of  abandoned  ground  between  the 
combatant  army  and  the  working  in¬ 
dustries  can  be  covered  by  a  man  in 
an  hour.  Humanity  i*  becoming  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  and  work  so  near  to  mas¬ 
sacre.  The  Herman  gunner  lengthens 
hi*  range  and  reaches  Labor,  which 
does  not  recede;  he  fire*  on  the  trench, 
on  the  mine,  on  the  factory.  The  Army, 
posted  in  front  of  Labor,  shelters  it 
by  it*  sufferings.  The  miner  is  at  the 
first  stage  of  the  work.  He  extracts 
the  coal  to  melt  the  steel,  which  the  sol¬ 
dier  require*  for  his  weapon  From 
t^c  pickax  to  the  rifle  the  effort  has 
the  same  object:  to  kill. 

At  the  hour  when  the  men  come  up 
from  the  mine,  trumpet*  are  being 
sounded  at  the  top  of  the  long  street 
which  traverses  the  town  in  a  straight 
Tine.  A  battalion  of  chasseur*  is  on 
its  way  to  the  rest  cantonment.  The 
orderly  troop,  marching  in  regular 
line*,  keeps  well  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  In  the  front  line  the  shining 
trumpet*  swing  in  the  air  with  a  single 


officer  tosses  its  proud 
the  somber  mass  of  the  men. 
overcrowded  house*  comes  a  ctov  WhP 
galloping  children  in  sabots,  •  °“> 
toward  the  soldiers.  There  sre  p 
at  all  the  door*  and  leaning  u:  -V  j: 
the  houses.  Behind  the  pruu.il>  4n'* 
sounding  trumpets,  which  play  in  aiu> 
by  fours,  advancr  the  men  who  tu- 
The  stiff  commanding  officer,  m  /  f ' 
high  above  them  on  horseback,  h  fT 
long  white  beard.  The  croM*>  «l 
Legion  of  Honor  give  a  touch  o' 
to  the  row*  of  chests. 

Above  the  mine  pits  the  whrt  * 
the  windlass  are  turning.  Tt* 


an 


is  coming 


at  the  pit  Kead  as  the  soldierv 


The  first  mir*n  a' 


Cha*scur*-fc-pied  bespattered  with  • 

*  th  dust— Am:  l 


workmen  covered  with 


\|  »V  >,«v.  t,%-v  * 


TV- 


I-abor  meet.  They  are  two  gsnr  ^ 
have  finished  their  day.  Like  u«  flu 
rrrn,  the  soldiers  wear  what  they  r  otr> 
There  is  no  uniformity  of  hei  -  r>„ 
they  wear  either  cap  or  helmet,;  m 
the  miners  have  the  leather  hnt  *r  / 
blue  cap.  Hut  the  trace*  uf  »  %|| 
the  mud  and  the  coal — are  equsl!*  js 
ble  on  both  gangs.  The  solder*  ^ 
just  left  the  trenches,  thr  mir  iv, 
mine  gallery.  All  these  men  hs-  hi- 
forth  from  the  earth.  The  ht 
fights  hidden  in  the  ground,  v  *ri 
neath  the  battle  is  the  mine. 

The  gang  of  war  workmen  pt-4  .  ^ 
front  of  thr  gang  of  mine  u  ^ 
both  unearthed.  The  soldier  ctif 
every  day  blood  and  death,  and  •  ,ri( 
the  hardest  life  known  to  *•  i  \ 
live*  exposed  to  all  weathers,  f>.  h  , 
well  nourished,  hidden  in  »  f*u 
n  tracked  animal;  hr  is  exp  4. 
explosions,  fire,  asphyxiation.  -  B 
knife.  The  mine  sends  up  rurr*  ie 
on  days  of  accident,  when  $««**  He 
fire*  suddenly  call  upon  UN-f1  .« 
the  same  suffering  as  the  Arn  y 
soil  now  trodden  by  the 
borne  the  steps  of  men  earryin.  r.- 
the  dead,  burned  by  fin*  J»«P* J  *» 
shriveled  up  that  u 
weighed  no  more  In  a 
a  child  of  twelve  years. 

For  the  burned  miner 
gled  soldier  the  rnartyrd*  m  J 
flesh  ia  the  sam*\  The  war 
invented  greater  suffering*  •  ' 
already  known  to  Labor  :  i*^-r 
the  body,  burn*.  carboni**l',,n 
tiun  underground.  But  i'*1 
made  the  martyrdom  of 
bread.  On  the  soldier  ifc 
breath  of  iH-ath. 

The  troop  passes  amid  ror>‘ 
thus  imam.  An  old  woman  nju  *’■* 
and  ugnin:  "Boor  lads!  roor 

Hard  l^abor  removes  tU  ra*. 
The  crowd  of  refugees  f^J?  ‘ 
an.l  the  men  who  strike  viW  i 
underground  form  up  in  , 
the  regal ur  mntcb  bf 

The  miners  make  their 
keeping  step  with  the  UW 
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Lt  whBw  the  bin  fi,h  lark  and  «  bi  r« 
,  ...  tJcotlful.  For  easting  tod 

trolling,  an  Old  Town  U  unequalled. 
Ucl— r-th.  w.ter  and  nifa  .ion* 
Okkarel-hke  with  hardljr  a  rtpel*. 
Orteeful  and  Insurant.  It  respond*  ltk, 
a  Aaah  to  each  otrofc,.- 

And  In  the  white  water  test  of  .hooting 
the  ran  ids  roull  thank  your  lucky  alar 
th»t  you  have  sorb  a  sturdy  craft  uml.  r 
jroar  ooolroL  An  Old  Town  offers 
Bealth,  sport  and  beauties  of  the  gri  st 
outdoor* -an  Invitation  no  red-blooded 
sportsman  ean  refuse.  Send  today  for 
Catalog  of  la  lest  modal,. 

Old  Town  Canoe  Co.  \ 

744  HiU.Sc  OMTew.M.1*  W 


BeiicrYn 


600  Shaves 


Vfi.  ati.f  tniwe.  Th.if'»  tlir 

rvs  ifU.  .f  Ir  •  •  ti-rn  ••  li •  •  -h*.»  ♦* 


Rotastrop 


The  President 


su.pp|y  and  would  not  g,ve  them 
These  cases  are  legion.  I„  Wash 
^ton  everyone  is  tired  of 

_  m 


from  a 


hearing  of 


°f  th.e  ?dvic*  it  has  piven  has 


3f  2,*JSL£ 

tHbr»  <,,r,  L  In  ***•  of  cases  like 
caH<‘8  where  One  shipyard  stole 
!  ron>  an?ther,  the  Shipping  Board 

flz&c ,h'  s  jam 

£iU,a  contract  to  build  ships 

L"st  Ko,^a“hLngt0n  tnm  th*  I’acin* 
k  '>^use  he  was  looking  forward 
launching  some  of  his  vessels  and 
whetber  ‘he  engines 
'  '  u?,  h?d  h«e"  ordered  and  when 
would  be  delivered.  When  last 
he  was  being  bntted  back  and  forth 
l  bureau  to  bureau  without  an  an- 
■  to  his  question  f 

lMS,c  ar?  lh«  sign*  of  an  absence  of 
general  plan.  There  is  no  corrS- 
"  ”r„/ ^"nng  house  for  various 
'  '  Tr.nn'  K  b’*  lll“nn*nK  IB  no 

-1  E^,b:L,ty'  p“""‘nK  ulips 
through  the  yawning  gaps  bt»- 

Cn  departments  and  is  lost. 

th*  !**UH  °(  , thc  Presidents 
1  ng  out  responsibility— aeparate 

Lb?»^Pia,*t€  Piece>  No  one  man 
ne  U>P.  I  repent,  can  do  a  job  of 
nil  planning,  of  Assigning  work 
Jjusting  one  process  to  another,  of 
■  -i«'K  n  smooth-acting  war  machine. 


never  reached  execution.  Men  who 

^mZFked  °n  11  unlil  nervc*  were  on 
;  d  vo,c**  P*w  thick  were  aghast 

cigv ' of  ZZcT  ” in  thi8  ^uirr*1 


War  Industries  Board,  the  np*t 
development,  ha*  been  advUory  Itl 
rxpcnence  was  like  that  oMhe  iarg£ 
h^y-  »t  had  information ; 
ofTt  ,t^r,rnt8  VaiW  theraselvea 
esses  hfld,|,lar,s;  after  the  slow  proc- 
fit Hc  wf.fH«,nt  th?mLf?r  consideration, 
_ir?  W.as.don'  w,‘h  them.  It  is  on  the 


edge  of  Hi.  m  11  “  ‘he 

Wh-„  d's"P.Pf“r«nce  or  of  rebirth. 

of  ‘he  Balti- 


War  Cabinet  — with  Power 


KSK  are  the  considerations  which 
«.  men  to  suggest  a  war  cabinet— 
'■II  body  of  the  best-fitted  men  in 

rnf"S\Wh0*  f?r  at  lett*1  e'h’ht 

*Wcnty-f°ur  may  plan  the 

i,  —  f heck  up  the  work  of  the 


,  -  -i-  •» rv  ui  me  vari- 

lopartmenta  (which  may  be  left  as 
are  now  unless  there  is  a  need  for 
<e>.  who  may  adjust  difference* 
conflict*  and  demand  action,  who 
ga  her  aU  the  facts  and  all  the 
•Nubilities  in  one  place  to  which 
ountry  can  look  for  driving  power, 
clear  answers  to  questions,  and 
accountability  for  bringing  the 
Ties  of  the  country,  human  and 
rinl,  into  the  powerful  blow  which 
imy  *  rVe  0P  ^or  delivery  against 

-  Cabinet  must  have  power  to  give 
s.  just  as  the  war  boards  which 
.  Briuin  and  France  have  devel- 
arter  bitter  experience,  have 
*  to  give  order*.  The  British  and 
reach  point  out  that  their  experl- 
indicates  that  a  war  cabinet  or 
must  not  be  made  up  of  the  nieu 
Have  the  separate  jobs  to  do. 

Because  then  it  becomes,  as  the 
.  «y.  “•  groaning  board."  Each 
vith  a  job  tu  do  would  try  to  favor 
wn  J°b  mther  than  the  general 
nor  would  any  man  among  them 
enough  hours  in  the  day  to  attend 
onference  war  board  and  also  do 
>b  allotted  to  him  and  to  his  de- 
ent. 

ch  a  plan  would  he  so  foolish  that 
ild  please  Von  Hindenburg,”  said 
J*h  representative  to  me. 
alternative  to  the  present  sys- 
mder  which  the  President  keep* 
nself  the  central  war  machine 
no  one  man  can  handle,  or  to  the 
1  xin*  ^unctions  in  a  ‘‘groan- 
ard  made  up  of  executive  heads, 

,  war  t>oard  which  shall  have 
“y.pf  planning  the  war,  control- 
'*  '''nerent  departments,  and  end- 
le  absurd  oversights  and  snarls 
rors  which  might  waste  the  lives 
lencan  boys  and  waste  thc  dol- 
t  their  parents  and  threaten  a 
-onomic  jam. 

n  the  beginning  the  attitude  of 
‘evident  toward  thin  xuggcHtion 
•n  worthy  of  study.  To  put  down 
ny  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
•is  may  be  unfair,  but  it  is  not 
to  put  down  the  facts. 


more  i  nfcTI  »  ,  ‘  01  tne  Balti- 

work  2“ '°.  Rt',r?ad  drafted  for 
Ith*  hc?d  thf  War  Industries 
^om  which  he  has  resigned,  he 

TtZr^  ihe  ot  ‘•ringing’  to- 

^hwaJhmh?dB  °f  the  dePartments  of 
ber  If ,uC5nI  "dinner  in  Octo- 
woulH  h.  H  \.d'nn8tr  had  taken  P'“«.  “ 
heads  Sr  A  h®!!1  thc  firat  ‘,rn«  “»»t  the 
«,nednr.f  :,ep^vrtmfnt*  had  met  at 

bCt  wUhin  sTh;  *nr  W<*!‘  not  »ivfn- 
annoi^n  •  IT  a  , few ,d«J»  the  President 
if  the  p,/*\of  “  w^kly Conference 

this  wJi^ndL0f  dnPfrtmenU  1  ‘K’liove 
everJnne  ‘k  ^  e0*11^  “  War  counciI.  but 
Mwer  /*h  for«fott'‘"  it-  It  bad  no 
nof  board. 

TTjtra  Uct„  t°  be  agiution  for  a  di- 

M  «  4mun,i,0?>.  who,  like  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  of  Munitions,  would  rep. 
re**nt  a  central  purchasing  agency  and 
would  accomplish  something  toward  de- 

:rr:rur.of^ the  c°untry  needed 

to  buy.  what  should  be  paid  for  It.  what 
Tl  .necdtd.  l?  have  it*  neceasi- 
/r>t’  brinff  purchasing  or- 
deKr  ®ut  of  Purchasing  chaoa.  The  man 
whom  some  of  those  who  believed  in 
Q.  «P  ,  ■,u»fesU,d  tor  the  place  was 
Strttinius  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 
The  President  and  Baker  opposed  the 
ciwior^f-munitions  idea,  but  they 
gathered  in  Mr.  Stettinius,  gave  him  the 
title  of  surveyor  general  of  supplies,  put 
mm  under  an  army  officer,  and  made 
ms  recommendations  subject  to  War 
Department  red-tape  procedure.  The 
result  is  something  which  looks  like  u 
director  of  munitions.  It  is  not.  Merely  I 
another  adt-mory  a grnl  without  power. 

When  the  organization  within  the 
War  Department  was  criticized  because 
ot  the  lack  of  any  adequate  centralixa- 
tion  of  directing  power,  Baker  created  a 
supreme  war  council— made  up  of  men 
some  of  whom  had  just  been  relieved  of 
duties  because  of  a  lack  of  any  con- 
spicuous  success.  It  looked  like  a  little 
war  board  within  the  War  Depart- 
ment,  but  it  was  not.  It  was  another 
ndviMory  agency  without  power. 


The  Men  Who 
Serve  You 


THE  Pullman  car  employees  are  in  a 
distinctive  sense  the  representatives  of 

on  C°nTny,  -They  are  continually 

s^zsr1* ,heir  conduci  is  a 

°I  supreme  importance. 


Each  Pullman  car  has  it,  porter,  and  on 

!,Ver>'  «  Pullman  Conductor,  in 

charge  of  all  porters  on  the  train.  Either 

for”  J°Ur  T***  ,hrou8h°ut  the  journey 
for  information  or  to  supply  any  specia| 

Wants  within  his  power. 


Courtesy  and  thoughtful  attention  are 
Pullman  rm°S‘  "nP°rtant  **  ^ 

Aiatss 

is&sr -* 


service  of  t  f  Cmp,oy  have  hccn  for  over  ten  years  in  the 


car 


.he  interest  of  the  passen^e^tnyld  “ 


drier— Ad  rice— A  deice 


i  fact  thAt  aince  thc  war  came  in 
numerous  agencies  which  were 
>  look  hke  a  war-planning  board, 
ive  the  Appearance  of  authority. 
**n  created  one  after  another, 
at.  on<?  #aftcr  another  these 
have  faded  away  into  the 
uml  of  the  picture.  These 
»  have  always  been  advisory. 
at  ponderous  machinery  of  the 
of  National  Defense  has  been 

Lniluj  i  °f  the  VU5t  U!,ik  il 
omplmhc-d  in  securing  the  co- 

n  or  producers  and  in  rounding 

Ik's,  it  has  had  no  power,  and 


Passing  the  Buck! 

A  MEMBER  of  Congress  laughed 
aX  when  I  spoke  of  these  litters  of 
advisory  kittens  and  said: 

J114*  11  experience  my¬ 

self  with  them.  They  create  the  great 
game  of  buck-passing.  For  instance, 
I  went  to  Barney  Baruch  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense  about  the 
prie*  to  be  fixed  on  metals.  He  told 
I"e.u  “U>t  •a.ee  lhe  President.  I  wrote 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  re¬ 
plied  that  this  was  all  in  the  hands  of 
Barney  Baruch.  I  understand  now  that 
Baruch  ha*  not  been  closeted  with  the 
President  for  six  months. 

“A  little  later  I  wanted  the  head  of 
°r|; ®  **  Government  departments 

who  wan  serving  in  advisory  capacity 
to  take  action  on  a  serious  matter  in 
1  him.  He 

he  was  doing  only  those 
things  the  President  wished  him  to  do 

LZ  *  i‘hei  PrMident.  and  the  Presi- 
dent  replied  that  he  was  wholly  sub- 

other  man!"  recommendation  of  the 
The  result  of  all  this  powerless  ad 
ZZ  “  to-jw“h  batk  0"  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  provide*!  he  is  accessible,  a  million 
four  decis.on— which  he  cannot 

[r  i«  i  <Ut  ,f  ,h''  18  not  accessible. 

|t  is  to  leave  thousand*  of  decisions 
,n  air  and  thousand,  of 
questions  which  no  one  can  answer 

ditimf®  ‘c*  Prc8ident  realize  thr  ron- 
hi?  h-  r,S°mc  ®ay  be  does,  and  some 

n0t  ■  At  an>'  ro“?-  h«-  op¬ 
poses  the  suggestion  of  a  war  hoard 

0n  r„'''fr''u  hJi'h  couId  do  wh»t  no 
“  i"a,‘  oould  do.  which  would  plan, 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  conflicts. 

SlAST1*-,  ?IS  °PP°a'tior.  dis- 
closcs  something  of  the  President. 

The  President's  enemies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  say  thnt  this  opposition  to 

wnT  show"7  .w*r’P|annlng  machine 
will  show  obstinacy.  It  ja  „  matU-r 

of  opinion,  but  the  facts  ukM  « v..  .., 


THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

_  _ _  Chicago 


r*HE  good  jiHtgmcm  chat  prompi^ 
you  to  tarry  a  Hanford  Fire  liuur- 
■m*e  should  also  prompt  you 

io  protect  yourself  from  every  lou. 
I  he  Two  Hartford*  write  practically 
every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
-*»r  <igr*r  o r  broker  €am  a 

Hartford 

a  vurruau  miu  insuranci  co. 

MARTfOKP  ACL'IDES'T  AMO 
ixDCM^rrr  co 

MAirr ua»,  cMNSiLnrvr 


Which — will  succeed  ? 


Each  has  only  a  few  hurried  moments  for  read- 
ing.  -One  spends  all  his  precious  moments 
with  the  daily  paper.  The  other,  little  by 
little,  is  gaining  that  knowledge  of  a  few  truly 
great  hooks  which  will  distinguish  him  always 
as  a  really  vctU-read  man. 

What  are  the  few  great  hooks  —biographies, 
histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  hooks  ot  science 
and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion  that  “picture 
the  progress  of  civilization”  ? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching — 40  years  of  it  as 
president  of  Harvard  University — has  answered 
that  question  in  * 


The  Few  Great  Boohs  That  Make  a  Man 
Think  Straight  and  Talk  Well 


Every  well-informed  man  or  woman  should  at  least 
# 

know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has 
put  into  his  Kivc-Koot  Shelf  “the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education/'  anti  so  arranged  ir  that  even  “fifteen  min¬ 
utes  a  day"  is  enough. 


Read  Only  Worlh  While  Books 


And  you  beg-.n  to-day  to  be 
minute*  *  day,  by  using  ihr 
vided  for  you,  you  can  get 
culture,  flic  br<wd  viewpoint* 

The  bee  b*xjk  guide  contain! 
by  hinoelt.  Merclv  ask  Jar 


the  know  .edge  ot  lift 
that  every  Univenity 


FREE — this  Book 
yours  if  you’ll  just 
clip  the  coupon 


:  light  on  hi*  characteristic  of  yielding  or 
resistance  do  not  bear  out  any  theory 
of  obstinacy .  Thr  theory  i*  unfair. 

The  President  was  supposed  to  be 
obstinate  in  his  opposition  to  inter¬ 
ference  with  Mexico.  It  is  true  that  ha 
spoke  bitterly  of  those  who  pressed  on 
him  for  intervention.  But  he  intervened. 

He  wan  supposed  to  lx*  determined 
to  keep  the  country  out  of  war,  and 
he  assailed  those  who  pressed  on  him 
for  a  breach  with  Germany.  But  be 
made  the  breach. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  against  prep¬ 
aration  for  war,  or  at  least  not  will, 
ing  to  make  war  preparations.  But 
after  berating  preparedness  he  changed 
his  course. 

He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  thr  de¬ 
mand  for  a  declaration  of  war  on  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  declaration  at  last  was  made 
--and  at  his  urging,  in  a  message  to 
Congress. 

He  took  a  stand,  apparently  like  a 
rock,  against  taking  the  determination 
of  the  wimi  an -suffrage  question  away 
from  thr  States,  and  was  against  the 
Federal  Amendment.  But  hr  came  over. 

There  are  a  long  list  of  cases  in 
which  the  President,  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  filled  with  wrath  that 
measures  should  be  urged  of  which  hr 
did  not  approve,  ha*  yielded  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  inconspicuous  that  he  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  originated  them— in 
home  cases  after  denouncing  their 
sponsors.  It  may  be  that  he  considers 
it  a  part  of  the  President's  functions 
to  resist  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  or 
even  denounce  it.  until  it  has  become 
ready  to  burst  and  then  to  release  it. 
But  in  any  case  the  facts  do  not  hear 
out  the  charge  that  the  President  has 
any  distinction  in  stubbornness. 

The  proposal  for  a  war  cabinet  has 
brought  out  many  other  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  methods  of  thought  and  strategy. 
!  He  assailt-d  its  supporters.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  had  other  plans  to  accum- 
I  plish  the  same  ends,  but  he  did  not 
state  them.  He  affirmed  at  once  the 
*  announcement  of  changes  in  organiza¬ 
tion  which  gave  the  impression  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  He  called  in  a  dozen  Democratic 
I  senators  for  a  conference  at  the  White 
j  House  to  enlist  them  in  a  light  upon 
the  proposal.  His  friends  were  primr-I 
to  point  out  that  this  wag  a  partisan 
measure,  though  it  was  introduced 
’  through  a  Democrat,  Senator  Chamber¬ 
lain,  and  supported  from  the-  floor  of 
the  Senate  bv  a  Democrat,  Senator 
Hitchcock.  They  were  primed  to  turn 
the  proposal—  which  really  was  that 
executive  power  should  become  ex¬ 
tended  in  order  to  be  made  effective — 

I  into  the  appearance  of  a  conspiracy 
I  to  limit  the  executive  power. 

When  the  Time  (' omen 

THE  President  accused  Senator  Cham- 
L  herlain  of  a  distortion  of  tike  truth. 
He  attached  to  this  accusation  a  state¬ 
ment  leading  to  the  impression  that  the 
British  War  Board  and  Director  of 
Munitions  had  !>ern  failures.  This 
angered  both  British  ami  French  rep¬ 
resentative*  who  in  this  country  had 
sincerely  given  the  contrary  impression. 

|  1  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
!  that  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
1  the  war  boards  have  Iwen  tin*  Allies’ 

I  salvation.  They  Have  stopped  the  dis¬ 
organized  scattering  of  effort  and  pre- 
'  vented  the  very  disasters  which  are 
I  threatening  us  to-day.  To  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  side  leaped  Senator  Stone  ami 
the  Heard  papers.  Both  were  lined  up 
against  our  going  to  war  with  (fer- 
|  many.  Their  support  must  be  ti  trial 
to  the  President. 

In  >pite  of  all.  if  the  record  of  other 
important  steps  taken  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  cun  f»e  accepted  as  a  guide, 
the  President  will  seiner  or  later  create, 

I  a*  he  can  create,  perhaps  without  uu- 
i  thuvity  of  (’'ingress,  a  true  war  cabinet 
with  umplc  powers,  arid  he  will  do  it 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  has  just  con- 


had  come  suddenly  just  then  win 
those  who  believed  in  a  war  cabii 
were  about  tu  point  out  defects  in  t 
ar  machine. 

These  are  recorded  events  which 
not  indicate  necessarily  that  the  Pr* 
dent  is  resisting  suggestion;  they  rn; 
indicate  only  that  lie  is  not  in  tow 
with  the  facts  aifd  therefore  not  war 
toward  suggestion.  They  may  indie* 
an  inaccessible  man.  No  one  but  : 
President  and  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  t 
secretary,  can  speak  with  accuracy 
to  the  exact  number  of  persons  tl 
President  sees.  That  number,  be 
ever,  ih  increasingly  small. 

Creel  dashes  over  the  way  to  v 
White  House.  The  President  calls  up 
Baker.  Brandeis  has  a  hearing  i 
morrow.  Barney  Baruch  has  dropp 
out  of  the  circle.  Filene  of  Bo*i 
comes  on  Tuesday.  Colonel  House  con 
down  from  New  York  on  Wednesu, 
And  round  again. 

i  nlfxme  the  Gag ! 

TO-DAY  the  President  steps  out 
the  door  at  the  White  House  and  gv 
into  a  motor  car  with  Mrs.  WiUc* 
They  arc  going  for  a  ride.  Thr  ir 
gates  at  the  White  House  fence  op- 
the  solemn  White  House  guards  nU 
back,  the  soldier  sentry  rattles  his  rtf 
The  President  returns.  With  a  gn 
of  relatives  who,  with  the  Presidrr 
family,  are  known  us  ‘The  Unchang.1 
Five"  he  sits  down  to  a  meal.  He  wu 
about;  he  sits  down.  He  is  with  t 
book  and  the  pen. 

The  evening  comes.  He  goes  t 
Keith's  Vaudeville  Theatre  with 
Unchanging  Five."  The  comedian  si  . 
ing  “'I'm  u  twelve  o'clock  fellow  u 
nine  o'clock  town"  rolls  his  eve 
toward  the  presidential  box.  Keir 
ia  over  for  the  night.  There  will 
no  President  at  Keith's  until  thr 
change*  next  week.  The  President  t 
home  to  the  White  House.  The  lir 
go  out.  The  sentry  stumps  his  f* 
in  the  cold. 

All  will  agree  that  the  Pretciik 
must  have  not  only  hours  for  mrdii 
tion  but  hours  to  recognize  the 
movement  of  war  facta  which  cha; 
faster  with  the  days  and  the  h- 
than  the  President's  plans  can  charm 
these  can  be  read  only  through  varm 
and  change  of  significant  human  c 
tacts.  For  these  contacts  he  k* 
accessible.  Scales  which  balance  a  p 
sonaiity,  vision  on  one  side  and  |e 
esses  of  accomplishment  on  tin-  nth- 
are  weighing  down  more  and  more 
the  side  of  vision  and  desire  and  V 
and  less  on  the  side  of  naked  truth  * 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  under* 
and  the  cold,  hard  facts  of  thinrs 
done.  It  is  too  bad. 

PA*  failure  of  our  « ear  machine  *n»* 
brink  our  in  flume*  orcr  thr  dc  site*  • 
jRiinirind, 

It  is  too  bad  0U0  that  men  go 
viewing  the  President  from  one  * 
or  the  other  and  never  all  round- 
a  great  man  net-fling  the  counsel  of 
all  and  not  only  the  counsel  of  a  lit 
group  of  men,  most  of  whom  are  tt 
rors.  It  is  ti>o  bad  that  truth  shot1 
not  be  free  of  expression.  It  is  took* 
that  one  set  of  person*  should  «r 
"What's  the  use  of  calling  the  cap  to 
attention  to  the  rock*?  He  won't  htr 
We  may  face  not  only  a  deficiency  f 

funchmg  (term any,  but  even  a  (rich 
ul  industrial  disaster  at  home,  and  li 
won't  listen!"  It  is  too  bad  that  d 
other  set  should  forget  that  we  if 
trying  to  make  the  United  States,  § 
well  as  the  whole  world,  safe  f*>T  b 
mocracy  and  should  cry  out  :  •*SikM» 
The  gag !  The  gag!" 

It  is  unfair  to  the  President. 

It’s  F*  very  body9*  War 

I  PASSED  the  White  House  gate?  t 
the  dusk  and,  looking  through  d 
iron  pn  ket  fence  and  icioh  the  hi*ff 
covered  lawns  to  a  lighted  window, 
saw  a  figure  paring  up  anti  down — 

I  thought  the  figure  was  that  of  ’J 
man  with  more  executive  power  tU 
any  other  in. the  world,  1  thought! 
the  hand  fill  of  men  who  soc  him  e»wt- 
who.  taken  together,  may  be  a  Irff 
cautious,  a  little  subservient,  a  lirf 
facile,  characterized  a  little  by  gerd 
and  good  and  •-►metimes  feminine  cw* 
octeristics  and  reluctant  to  lie  thrbefl 
ers  of  evil  tiding' 

Then  I  thought  of  .^»,000  urmy  e* 
damp'd  out  in  the  snow  in  Penn1?1 
valuta  on  the  side  of  the  storage  dip 
which  w  as  nut  planned  in  Octoiar  ** 
is  not  built  >>t!  Hat  tin-  Problem  * 
hot  know  ul  fhi  ir.  And  I  though!  f 
Ollie  Janus  in  the  Senate  wavinr  b 
arms  and  i  run  '  •  ••  it  in  effect: 
tell  hint*  It*-  di-l'iyal  *  Keep  away  frf 

I,,w  '•'OiglWi'etf'by'Qh^B 


'Regular  as  Clockwork * 


ISN’T  IT  WORTH 
A  TRIAL? 

We  do  not  claim  that  Nujol  is  a 
cure  for  all  ills. 

But  many  people  have  told  us 
that  it  is. 

Why? 

Because  most  human  illness  is 
considered  to  be  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  caused  by  constipation. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation. 

It  may  help  you.  Try  it. 

It  is  absolutely  harmless. 


IJ/J' 


[Nujol:  | 

r—  5 


umi 

550 


Nujol  is  never  sold  in  bulk.  Send 
50c.  and  we  will  ship  new  kit  size 
to  soldiers  and  sailors  anywhere. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Bayonne 


(New  Jersey) 


New  Jersey 


Nui  ol fc 


or  constipation 
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Jenny  Lind  is  only  a  memory,  # 
but  the  voice  of  Melba  can  never  die 


Victor  Supremacy 


Two  voices  of  finest,  purest  gold. 

One  is  gone  forever. 

The  other  lives  for  all  time. 

There  was  no  Victrola  to  capture  the  fleeting  beauties  of  Jenny  Lind. 

But  Melba’s  voice  will  still  be  heard  in  centuries  to  come. 

To-day  Melba  herself  thrills  and  entrances  vast  audiences  throughout  the 
world.  Happy  singer  and  happy  public,  that  her  flawless,  limpid  notes  will 
flow  forever  in  undiminished  beauty  from  her  Victor  Records! 

Practically  every  great  singer  and  instrumentalist  of  this  generation  makes 

t  I  f  .1  If  .  -I  _  . 

their  art  for  all  time. 

Victors  and  Victrc  las,  $12  to  $400.  Victor  dealers 
everywhere. 

New  Virtue  Record*  dnaonetreted  at  dll  dealer*  o«l  the  let  of  each  month 

“Victrola"  ia  the  Reaie'.read  T  re  tie- mart  of  the  Victor  Talkm*  Machine  Company  demfoahag 
the  product*  uf  tine  Cora  party  only  The  uar  af  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  promotion 


or  eah*  of  any  other  Talkie* 


Important  Notice.  Victor  Keeueda  and  Victor  Machinr*  are  •  wnUhrally  coordinated  *od 
•> tichronirrd  by  oar  **«*<•* I  prmrorr  U  manufacture.  and  their  u«e.  aac  with  the  other, 
•e  absolutely  row  filial  to  a  perfect  Victor  reproduction 
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flfor  Baker  Right? 
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What  sediment  means  to  your  engine 


It  was  the  Sediment  Test  that  first  brought  home 
to  motorists  the  two  logical  reasons  why  it  is  false 
economy  to  use  ordinary  oil. 

Inferior  oil  breaks  down  under  the  terrific  heat  of 
the  engine,  forms  voluminous  black  sediment,  and 
much  of  the  oil  turns  into  a  steam-like  vapor  and  is 
lost  through  the  oil-filler  pipe. 


Google 


What  would  the  oil 
in  vour  enriine 

show  ? 


For  years,  no  one,  not  even  the  leading  automobile 
engineers,  could  tell  how  much  sediment  is  formed 
in  the  average  motor  oil  or  how  much  oil  is  lost 

by  evaporation. 

Both  motorists  and  engineers  were  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  amount  of  friction  and  consequent  wear  due  to 

this  sediment. 

Today  over  a  million  motorists  are  keeping  their  engines 
running  like  new  by  using  a  lubricant  that  resists  heat. 


*1Tln  '*diment  i  au*«r*  rapid,  irre¬ 
parable  weir  of  the  working  parts 
of  an  automobile  engine  because  it 
crowds  out  good  oil  at  points  where 
friction  occur*,  thus  preventing  it 
from  forming  a  protecting  him 
between  the  metal  surfaces. 

Airplane  engineers  discover 
important  facts  about 
lubrication 

During  the  past  tu  u  years,  airplane 
engineer*  have  learned  that  their 
greatest  problem  in  lubrication. 
Because  of  the  intense  heat  of  air¬ 
plane  engim-N,  the  lubricating  oil 
break4  dow  n  very  rapidly,  forming 
sediment.  I  heir  discoveries  prove 
flu-  gr«-ir  value  of  the  Sediment 
l  eft  and  the  necessity  for  a  lubri¬ 
cant  that  resists  heat. 

A  practical  proof  of 
superiority 

This  heat-resisting  quality  of 
Veedol  that  reduces  sediment 
80%,  as  compared  with  ordinary 
oil,  is  due  to  the  Faulkner  Process, 
used  exclusively  by  the  manufac- 
turersuf  Veedol.  Besides  minimiz¬ 
ing  sedimentation,  the  heat-resist¬ 
ing  quality  of  Veedol  reduces  lenses 
by  evaporation  to  a  negligiblequan- 
tity.  thus  greatly  increasing  the  mile¬ 
age  obtained  from  Veedol,  as  com¬ 


pared  with  the  average  m^tor  oil. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  motorists 
who  buy  oil  by  name,  buy  Veedol. 

Make  this  test  for  yourself 

L>rain  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase 
and  fill  with  kerosene.  Run  the 
engine  very  slowly  for  30  second* 
and  then  clean  out  all  kerosene. 
Refill  with  Veedol  and  make  a  test 
run  over  a  familiar  road,  including 
steep  hills  and  level  ftraight-aw  ays. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine  ha* 
acquired  new  power,  hill-climbing 
ability  and  snappy  pick-bp.  It  w  ill 
run  more  smoothly  and  quietly  and 
will  give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  ha«  Veedol  in  Mock,  or  can 
gei  ir  for  you.  If  be  will  not,  write  us 

lor  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who 
can  supply  you. 

An  Ml- page  book  on  lubrication 
for  16c 

The  mo#  complete  Iwokcver  published 
on  auiornobile  lubrication,  written  by  a 

riromment  engineer,  end  used  as  text 
HK»k  by  many  ftdHMilt  and  colleges. 
Describes  and  i  Mum  rare*  «)|  type*  of 
lubrication  systems;  tells  bow  to  keep 
your  car  running  like  new  at  minimum 
expense.  A Imi  contains  Veedol  Lubri¬ 
cation  Chart,  thnwing  correct  grade  of 

Vftdul  lor  every  car.  winter  or  summer. 
Send  I  Or  for  a  ropy.  It  nay  «ave  you 
many  dollars. 


Tide  Water  Oil  Company 

Veedol  Department 
bW  Bowling  Green  Building 
New  York 

Branches :  Bouton,  Philadelphia. 
Chicago,  San  Fnincanco 


ht  tkt  rsgnt-hanJ 

battle  U  0  sample  if 
ordinary  ni  taken 
from  ike  cranks  a  seif 
am  engine  after  jiX» 
m  U>  if  rmnntng.  Tkt 
left- hand  battle  ein* 
tains  a  sample  if 
Veedol  obtained  under 
tdenlual  findihim. 
Sue  that  the  ir  Jinary 
id  <*  wtaa w  ewr  /w 
timei  at  muck  sedi- 
«/«i  Jj  Veedol 


Sect  mat  trjrav  of  a  popular  type  of  motor,  showing  htgh 
operating  teinpetaturei  that  tame  rapid  destruction  of  ike 

average  automobile  a tl 


\ 

1] 

s 


Mills** i  of  tmy  teeth  coier  the  a p par¬ 
ent  l  j  mirror- tike  surface  of  a  bearing 
or  other  iLorkimg  part  if  am  engine. 
These  teeth  tear  and  grind  nick  other 
miles i  kept  apart  by  a  protecting  film 
of  lubricant 

/ 


Of  EXPIO&O*  2000* to  3000*faK< 


PISTON  MEADS 
XXrto'000#F«hr 


SUMP  0U. 


fiarrr'l  A +« >fnatt,>n  ftW  »*tk  A™  *  m*i+ 
cm  Uh+i«  /I»j Ming,  A>1»  Yo»i  Ctt),  Arr«* 

ut*d  4J  a  drill  t*+mnd. 

A  pfki/rt  /•  -  7Vm**  fringe  &  /•/nirxWM, 
AVir  )•>*#. 

r«m/r»*  A*n-A7d*i  EuLstt  »>  ,W 
.'>•  >»•*! 

A'lWn*/  r  *«/r04^»  r.  AV»  CmaTuk/mh 
v„...  r.»i 


A  brick-surfaced  Barrett  Specification  Roof 
being  used  as  a  Drill-Ground 


Hundreds  of  marching  feet — a  H  you  want  this  kind  c 
regiment  in  action  with  a  roof  building,  the  way  to  r 
for  its  drill  -ground — that’s  what  J^winT  “  y<> 
you  see  above. 

“The  roof  shall  be  la 

You  couldn’t  use  a  roof  much  The  Barrett  Spec ifica 
more  severely  than  this.  11? 

And  that’s  what  happened  almost  _  Guaranty  Bond  iher. 

daily  for  months  on  top  of  the  big  competent  roofe: 

Altman  Department  Store  in  New  “nd  t,,c  .  ro° 

\ork  City,  where  several  hun-  tor  who  S(V.fl  lhBt  th( 
dred  members  of  the  Home  De-  strictly  followed, 
fense  League  have  learned  to  do 
their  “bit.  20  -  Year  Sur> 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  contain  a  ^  r  nms  °^*  r  f. 
larger  amount  of  waterproofing  and  uaran  J  ? I1  a  arr 

protective  materials  than  any  other  oo  s  o  t>  squares 
/  towns  ot  4>,UUU  an* 

rool-covering.  ,,  , 

smaller  towns  where 

That  is  why  they  give  such  wonderful  Service  is  available. 

service.  «  • 

Uur  only  requiremen 

And  not  only  do  they  give  longer  BarrettSpecification  of 

service  than  any  other  type,  but  they  be  strictly  followed,  ai 

cost  less  per  war  of  service .  ing  contractor  shall  be 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-  Year  Specification  irith  full  infor 
malion  will  he  sent  free  on  reijuest.  Address  nearest  office 


Barrett  Specification 
Waterproofing 

The  foundation  of  this  huge  struc¬ 
ture  is  also  kept  dry  with  a  great 
seal  consisting  of  alternate  layers 
of  Specification  Pitch  and  Felt. 
Thi^  is  the  standard  type  of 
waterproofing  for  all  important 
underground  construction. 


Company 


m  Th<* 

$  ** 

p  Bond  the if 
m  guarantee* 

I  t/aur  too) 
far  20  yean. 


Udelphm  Boaton  Si.  Luui*  (  Irvrlund  Gitrinnali  Pittsburgh  ,  i*T „ 

n*»a  Cily  Minnrwpoli*  NaahvilU-  Sail  I  City  Seattle  Peoria 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  LIMITED 

Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B  Halifax.  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  5. 
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^  .  THING  HERE  MAY  INTEREST  YOU 


IJV 


Til-  .«f.  UVT ISL  AD  V'ER nSF.MF-NT5  A RF.  Cl  >5*1 HED  FO«  YOU*  CONVENIENCE 


ril  'xl*  , »  i».  ml  <  V 

_ to  Go  to  Live _ 

C«t  A  Farm  Im.ated  By  U«*eie  S -m  la  Sail  Rit.r 

V»il|iy  'Miulkm  U»»fU  Mia  Bala# 

tlfftll*  Nt  fovBfftf  4AMla  »•>!  «Ar  9.  Hev*  «Md 

frail*  far  nitv  bw»fw  *••%» k-<  Hiy  \t»4  m*.  H 

c^»lt  i**if»*.  |ftr|i  N'U.  *UK.  *-*«ri*etil*  prlr#*, 

Rnr  •  !».-#*  .  '<#1*1*  Wrfc#  f»r  ...r  *el«  Ki*~  Valle* 

fW.|r#  f«-  C  I.  S-a^rar**,  Uduarltl  C..wailw..o-r, 

HeM*  Fr  Kv  .  Ifti  Ball  ray  ,  I^lraga. _ 

Product irr  Land..  Crop  Perra#ttl  Or  teey  Term. 

al<»tf  ilw  NMfiKrrn  |V--«n«  Kr.  n  N:..muu,  North 
JlMUOk,  liUlp,  We*\i»«Mn  aa*l  Hf^ur  ¥r*e 
l«vr»|i|.r  *«y  '•hr*  «uu  mrriaau  yo%  I_J.  HrKk.r, 

.  rih#ri<  (Y*ri4i  Ht.,  ft.  P»*l,  «t»a. 

Mich.  Land  Maher  Yen  ladapaadent.  10,  20.  40. 

ft*  A,  #1.'|  111  01*  |*-r  A.  Ibxk,  (Mil  Ley  1*  frart. 

IKiwa  (*im  an^XJi  laL  a*f  u.».  (urau  111* 

*  *■  . . ~r»t  Mat* 


Invention — Patent  Attorneys 

.  Wanted  Hew  Idea*  Wrlta  For  Lkt  Of  Patert 

-ojun  «Im  auh  10  |«rftiur  yatmia  ar»4  W  Mil  In  1n«rM 
lid  of  tiT-ctior.  Wanlal.  S#n4  *AH«4  f»r  fftr 
opi V.VJO  M  to  patentability  W  rtt#  far  *-»r  lour  Oauta 
buflki  Mfll  free  open  r«c;w«L  I'MiflU  aJ«rrli«rd 
Wa  anirt  Inratoan  lo  mII  U..tr  mirttl—*.  Virur  J. 
Erant  A  CY*.,  Pal^t  AUf...  ill  Ninth.  WadUafum,  P.C 

Year  Idea  Wanted  Patent  Yoar  loretUioo  -TO 

Wipyiat  irarkat  IL  tWad  fur  A  fra*  hxli  efch  Ike  W  patent 
ley.n.  hundml.  <4  i*i>m  •tulnl.  Hr*.  A4»V»  laa 
fatal  •  olrrrliwd  frra.  Tr**l»-  Xa*k»  fetidrrat  H  •  kanl 
U.  Urrn.  hblml  Uriir,  I*  Oarn  K«lf.,  WlklUka, 
U  t\.  ar  I Tit  Woft-urth  Bid#  .  X*a  Tfti 

Irhij 


free.  **n<*n  tan4  t:**.,  ft  I  MS  flnt 


J  boullft 
all  Hk  .  l.'falrnf  •. 


May  Brian 

IW  atel  Bm  U. 


W«  Will  Build  You  Your  Noape  On  A  R**k  Form 

■  aIiIh  V*r-lir  inilra  >4  J.rkMflillW  nil  you  -*a  pay  fie  W 
ni  thr  T+*r  of  !’•  »»  nnr.ihly.  Wriu  inlay  ft*  foil  |ar 
IfcuUr*  JaB  !l*l*hu  im  .  Jarkaun'lll*,  Murtila. 

Own  Your  Own  Oran*#  Owe  In  Beautiful  Pmi| 

lent  »*ar%.  IH  m  .How  yoo  k*iar  u«k>n*.  cuiua,  purha, 
vr-ir  nr*r  <r>ip^  yun  i«*r»  It.  Hoard  at  Trad*.  M 

Trad#  fUdk  .  Frenlai . “  * 


^-■Jnaspfc^srtJfTw- 

•ml  and  feta  Ut  #hUln  a  nWl  «!•#••«**  mr  rredil 
ayyATOL  7  after  t  A  Talhtrl.  W  T.I6#f|  ItbkS.M  Wa.k- 

D.C. 


» rod* 


t*l  I ‘ark.  »\>#idE. 


Don’t  Uae Your Riflkta.  B-foraPrucaadiop  FurtW 

and  trrout  Urn n*  f  irm  a'Ryrlea.w  W  l\.iauplS.n’’  U»  W 
Utrwd  and  wllnmmi  ik-A  ,  aa4  adruw  fr*r. 

Lotcpale/  A  AlMntv  »*  Ouray  lu.lf  .  Wa*hln*lo«.  1).  C. 

Potenta  On  Euy  Paynenta.  Send  Skoteh  for 

frn  March  i t*»  tv««k  |  >*«  lleaa  a«d  fiU  Infurmllia. 

Illnr#  A  Co,  W>  U n  A  Trial 


Meaty  Makioi  Farma-  IS  State# -1 10  An  Acre 

up.  2ft>Kk,  tnala  a  ad  .  ru|p  ufeen  la.- It.  Ik  I  ui  w#l> 

Kh*tl»  Write  for  Utf  I!ia#tra1#it  mtaliuu#.  SMn.u* 
rm 


Lilerty  H<«i4i 

BiA*  .  W^tUtftwe.  r>  c 


Write 

Cl.  Nrw  Yufk_ 


Coins,  Stamps,  Post  Cards 


lneoutor*  Should  Writ#  For  LiM  Of 

|n.MlUn»."  “I’atrnt  Miywv**  and  “ll«w  U  Qn  Yuar 
P»f#rii.'  A#(A  Vi**  tlaadolpfe  A  Cmpaay,  IVyL  150, 
a.  D  0 


WiU  Pay  9100.00  For  Trade  Dollar  IHAS.  97.00 

for  IV<1  yurtir  riiUux.'.  anuaa;  f. '•UW  hit  rrrtain  AVtA 
raid  vtueut  nM'.u  Laali  prvnlum*  fur  r»ra  r.4n»  In 
.Ht  llrt  fftnJ  lr.  <Wlucr  lerr*  I'uin  r.‘<neler. 

Nimnaaiaii:  Hank,  Iftpt.  L*.  Kuit  Wnfth.  Traaa. 

For  Office  and  Desk 


Patawta  Thai  Protoet  -  Writ#  U*  For  H ew  Bonk 

VYunl  ftnv  worth  m<<»  than  all  yatrnl  banks  n»«a- 
kind,  >W  Urn  A  Looay.  IT,  hpriopre  Blflf  WaA 
ka«uu>.  D.C.  ErL  lt*NL 

Patant  What  You  Inroot.  It  May  Be  Valuable. 

Wm*  na#  -No  anornry  .  Im  anlil  wUM  la  al'uwol. 
Eatab  lau  "UrerUir'aOuidr.**  S’»a#.  Fraakile  H.  n  «i|». 
\»>  lian  A  Trtrt  llldf..  U  a^iingion.  IX  C. 


Typowriter*  —  AH  Makes  Rebuilt  By  Famous 

“Y.iMCrf  Kri«er%*-  aUaclury.  ft"  up  hold  fte  raah.  l«atel 
mniU  •  ir  nnUdL  Mwl'iar.  pjinanlml  ft'f  T«l 

moioy.Yi  rile  new.  Y*ia«g  TyiftorliaKYi  J>ei4 .Kl  (Ulrafo. 

-Modem-  Du  placet  or  A  Bu.ii.ni  Gal  tar  91  U* 

VI  1*  t:  f.|  tre  friin  ion.  P.  Iff.  ayiaar.  Na  glu# 


Motorcycles 


k.; 


CaUar.  5MU*llrna  a-4.  k  Daj«Tmi.  Y'no  aeed  <oa 
k  Ul  Ptre.  J  1».  Du.e  e  A  Htovr*  Ca  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Collections 


9af#  JOY  On  Your  Motorcycle.  Get  Our  Price 

ll«t  at  winter  barrels*  In  g.uranlwd  trbullt  maHiln-a 
*£•  ad.  h'.fYw.  l^lra  wkimI  batgoiae  uwa*  Weuefi. 
.VayyllOT I'e..  IV.  Kaynili  HUw  .  I*mr-r.  Ooln 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

Here's  Yo 


"Rad  Slreaka  Of  Honesty  Exhl  In  &.«tyMf.rt 

«nd  1  I  t'll lira  *:.'•»  nn  yrarri  fmir.  I»himi  d.tota  ad 

Or*.  |)ir  *  ilbli  Write  f« .«  «l#  u*jv  id  -|*oa  liar  ar  I  tbs 

fk.l."  Irre  PfalMla  Q  fjikr.  Cc«n  .Natl  l»ai*  Hld«, 

Salt  U  Cllf,  r  A  A  IVopW  Daa’l  Uk#  Ca- 


Business  Service 


Woman  n#r#  ■ 

our  esrHriTa  Iwal  frpn 

essiwnmn 


rrlal 


Information  for  Policy  Holders 


rnfii*«v-.  JfK-*ep*e  _ 

f*‘.  tmd  ii  *1  «>»wihk.  IM.lMiUafum!IUm  Udw r 
Innk  nt.ablMd  Jrw.Myorutlm^ Co.,  Bui  *-K,  Hlioait.  Aria 


A merica's  Leading  Hotels 

Hotel  Hermitere:  B'wa#.42d  St.  Tkna*  Square  . 

J11  the  lira »t  •  4  rs^rribi#  lU-mo  >•  In  g.  l»  |*t  day. 
1ft.il  »r|  -WlaD  d<ea«  lie  la  H.  V."  arul  frm 

High  Grade  Salesmen 


Ufa  laewmnee  Policies  Bought.  W#  Can  Pay  Ur 

lu  VK  amm  itnu  lohlrg  u 


Iftfparrd  lH.ldrnd  pill/lua  mat  art.  g  1M1 


Personal 


A  htaadily  Erpandin«  National 

••IT*  9%  hlgh-/foA*  ulnim.  a  tha*<e  l*«  rateklfth  iWoiwUta 
>.  dnr.  ilMR,  |ir.hlebe.  |*«»naiwid  buderoa  «WV|l«g 
fr.m  thrre  la  ler.  ch>uaau*1  •fullata  a«auall» :  «vlwrtunl>y 
lOii  M I  ■  noth  hnfta  I  ftp  *•  h •  fan  :••  t « 

lauV'im  va  rolling  i-a  r»'»"^aaul  kuKbraa  r#r>  dreirahir. 
A r«!ln. riUaiu*!  I-  nue  ca.pU^rrd  la  a  pcaltftn  wibh  Uey 
ka«u  held  I  r  ul  ImM  uae  )  r*t  sad  abU  rn  pray#  that  they 
ftirin.  ifHtarr  ..►-raalul  In  Orcr  a-arki  ikry  nu.t  be 
latami  Ift  ng.-a  >$f  A.  and  bi.  and  a#  aurh  krfh  ihasarie# 
Him  \l-»  n.oM  U%*e  no  rfiflftilty  ta  firnl.bag  filrllty 
S-I.lirw  f-r  f el*  |.ni<  ul.n,  l*.  II.  K..  TUaUu  Sknla 
I'wnimj,  T'AaAi.  «Wbi.  _ 

Sale.man  City  Or  Traaelinu.  Farerie.uad  Or 

lan;«firw*it,  >^**l  fufunr  *alu*-:..>  free  bv-.t  •  4  K.'J  II 
-t  Ihf  •  1  r  •  1  *  *  .  14  «/  'prut  nir.  anl  lull  puuuUn  Pll 

ti.a—rlf  1..  ^M»I  tee  ».lfc-  nlatWa  9I.Satt  »..  #!•!.••••  •  ymr 
'rv|«n  |a  M|«ii>  TVnr  to  mate  m  ia\aw  like  lK.ue.ml* 
W  nr  artilen  lorednce  ibr  r.*ur»»  r»m%|nr»  turrfal 
l.aiMifcc  with  prieti.Bl  i«|en»a-«.  Imnsallnle  and  nn- 
liuiiinl  r.aipliifirMMt  Strrvnv  rvr.l»T»d  JUntm  Address 
in.'Ht  .1li»  IftjL  ’  M.  Nall.  Vakaiin'.  Tl.  Ana'n. 

i  III,  nr.  N411  f*raa«w.'i  New  Y»eh 


3-U.m.M  Become  lode 


dent  Own  Your 

liMoiu.  •iMeus  ua.K'-oerr  o*Tiitig  'in#  >*■*•  Air*- 
dental  Im)  pud  A  riilmL  fT*  NtA  W*wM»  llriw 
fit*.  flM  VMiarl*.  Im!#  aaiirml.  As  m.  Hik'.*  wd  «reolv 
Iimmpi'  Iran  nresa'a  IXXIjlH  itry«wiie4  Imuranre 
iHiaitariA.  IW*tn*IKiu  IO|4.  C,  Kesark,  N  J 

We  Fal.hl..h  You  la  A  Bu.inaaa  For  Yourself 

Ikat  •'>«*) Id  |.»y  yi«a  $X*»«*  l»»  Kt'InHre 

lafstArcy  oNilradi  f.ir  aWg  •  nr  VmDU  IhS/ikIVhi 

l^ilptrer.  rrihnla.  High  rrafb*.  rAwrated  «*.  auli 

rvfeieorea;  .m.I.  I.i-.-M  gi»r •••'#»  r>un.iwl  l  uI.  rr.^O 

A  C'n4»rw  e.L  til  fNlt  %*•*  .  l*r|A  II  X#u  V..»V 

Side  tana  Saleamrn  Selling  Premium  Amur* 

»KI.|.  I*ar  Nr-r  I, Hr  I  |. •  •-•!.;•  I.in*  at  .**••  »  joy* 

f  V  11  •  •••»,,  gt  »*»l  ■  .*lrajr«  nr*b*»  ffrw.  LhIii 

Can  (ft  ft  MM.  1  Vo.  P*»  **€*  H  .  f  kftaAu.  _ 

Salaameu:  Gat  Our  Plan  tor  Mofingramiog 

lulls  frnM-HlW  latgr.elr.hr  |*an.frf  aiKt.nl  V  »#y 
lafgr  t'f  'I.  Ifiilnriu1  A-  I'e..  Malrlekl. #Al*i. 


Sltrkera  Pay  Many  Comminio 


l  Thuuaaad#  of 

|Y.  M  MRplH. 

A,  M  bike.  Mil. 


COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED 


1  ell. 


S*K>  known  •»  be  .»•  ili.ttncl  man* 

Kf  .mall  c«n1y  Lrcarnr  -4  ihr  fact  IUI  I  *  *1.1.1  KK’$  Ac*  ra>^  jciryt  i»r 
icii»s  no  if:- •*  Ilufi  nvuic  rerrt  ailvrrutfr  tht  tame  cK-i*.r  in# 

y»  .  r  Altyntiun. 

iwi-i  iiftltncn  fell  only  •  pdfl  ot  rh*  Mo*v:  k*ier».  u i«olrr. 
"vtf  *‘l  4ri0liirr“  IwirvC  NCV'UT)  to  cnaa|i|ri<*  ihr  prnnUjii  in  r.4  fans, 
'nr*-!  *•!•  rf-j-ily  #rd  promptly  m»Wrr  yuilt  cluuirifi  m-oJ  you  lull 


# 

m 


THE  TWO  GANGS 

BY  PIERRE  HAMP 

Hot*  la  «n  rfrAfn#  of  trur-ffirtr  Frame.  The  mrtht  fa  a  former  mliu' it*  employee,  n  mar* 
modern  idem*  trho  hms  made  hi  mat  If  a  pturcr  In  fndiaefrfa#  Frmnee  by  inte/Uyncr  and  eontir 
lion  end  also,  enr  mag  odd.  hgr  ormmurW  0/  the  osird  ihmt  surras  oa  i»nip  eotdfer*  and  rrorAm 
arrra  lo-dmy  In  fro  rare  oftrf  A  met  lea.  Flfre  Hemp  una  prominent  #n  ft.  Afharf  Thumwt 
MfnUtey  of  Munition*,  and  le  to-day  a  rh/ef  tnnpeeior  eat  the  French  Ifindatry  of  Labor.  N,i 
dull**  lake  him  alt  •tee*  France,  amt  here  he  reyfeleei  m  Nrfort  or  (Aft  actual  end  eymhntlc.  hr 
took  forunrd  to  puMtahiny  more  of  M.  Namp'a  icrtllny*  In  I  he  near  future.  THE  EDITUk 
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BRUAY,  a  mining  Uiwiy,  i«  the  rcfujrp 
of  15,000  dOu)»,  evucuAted  from  th*t 
part  of  the  country  which  in  under  shell 
nre.  Everythinc  possible  in  the  way 
of  lodging*  is  utilised;  they  sleep  in 
hams,  in  stables,  any  place  where  a 
bundle  of  straw  can  bo  laid  sheltered 
from  the  rum.  Here  is  the  first  long  halt 
of  those  who  have  had  to  yield  their 
place  to  the  men  who  kill.  They  have 
come  from  the  whole  line  of  bombarded 
villages:  those  whose  fears  lessened  as 
they  run,  those  who  walked  with  the  aid 
of  a  stick,  robust  women  with  a  bundle 
or  an  infant  in  their  irmi,  a  crowd  in 
which  grated  the  wheels  of  children's 
perambulators.  Old  women  groaned  in 
wheelbarrows,  their  heads  trembling. 
Wagons  drawn  by  cart  horses  carried, 
sleeping  among  their  bundles,  the  for¬ 
tunate  women  who  hud  been  able  to 
save  all  their  linen  and  much  of  their 
goods.  Others,  in  kitchen  aprons, 
duster  in  hand,  had  fled  by  the  back 
door,  as  the  Germans  entered  by  the 
front,  crying:  "Fly  at  once,  madamc, 
A  bombardment!" 

The  town  of  brick  houses,  dominated 
by  the  black  cinder  heaps  of  the  mines, 
ih  Invaded  by  the  fugitives.  Work  Is 
in  full  swing.  Gangs  of  workmen  in 
blue  caps  or  lcathrr  hats  pass  at  rcipi- 
lar  hours  the  grated  windows  guarded 
by  men  in  cscutchconed  caps  and  uu* 
tient  sentinels  leaning  on  their  rifles 
with  crossed  hands.  A  few  kilometers 
from  the  mine  the  English  batteries 
are  replying  to  the  German  gunners. 
In  all  this  region,  whrre  the  renlm  of 
Labor  joins  up  with  that  of  Battle, 
in  its  fixed  position  behind  earthen  em¬ 
bankment*.  the  soldier  coming  out  of 
the  trench  and  the  workman  coming  up 
from  the  mine  meet.  There  i*  a  line 
where  mm.  face  to  flier,  kill  each  other; 
but  beneath  the  noise  of  the  cannon  is 
heard  the  noise  of  the  tools.  The  short 
strip  of  abandoned  ground  between  the 
combatant  army  and  the  working  in¬ 
dustries  can  he  covered  by  a  man  »n 
an  hour.  Humanity  is  becoming  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  and  work  so  near  to  mas¬ 
sacre.  The  German  gunner  lengthens 
his  range  and  reaches  Labor,  which 
floe*  not  recede;  he  fires  on  the  trench, 
on  the  mine,  on  the  factory.  The  Army, 
posted  in  front  of  Labor,  shelters  it 
by  its  sufferings.  The  mirier  is  at  the 
first  stage  of  the  Work.  He  extracts 
the  coal  to  melt  the  steel,  which  the  sol¬ 
dier  requires  for  his  weapon.  From 
the  pickax  to  the  rifle  the  effort  hu« 
the  same  object:  to  kill. 

At  the  hour  when  the  men  conn?  up 
from  the  mine,  trumpets  art*  being 
sounded  at  Lhe  top  of  the  long  street 
which  traverses  the  town  in  u  straight 
line.  A  battalion  of  chasseur*  i»  on 
its  way  to  the  rest  cantonment.  The 
orderly  troop,  marching  in  regular 
lines,  keep*  well  to  the  middle  of  the 
root).  In  the  front  line  the  shining 
trumpets  swing  ih  the  air  with  a  single 
movement.  The  horse  bearing  the  first 


officer  tosses  its  proud  hlack  head  abovr 
the  somber  mass  of  the  men.  Out  of  tb» 
overcrowded  homes  comes  a  crowd  c( 
galloping  children  in  sabots,  who  ruth 
toward  the  soldiers.  There  arc  peojik 
at  all  the  doors  and  leaning  against 
the  houses.  Behind  the  proudly  re¬ 
sounding  trumpets,  which  play  in  turn 
bv  fours,  advance  the  men  who  endurr. 
The  stiff  commanding  officer,  mountrl 
high  above  them  on  horseback,  has  a 
long  white  beard.  The  crosac*  of  tbf 
Legion  of  Honor  give  a  touch  of  rrl 
to  the  rows  of  chests. 

Above  live  mine  pita  the  wheels  cf 
the  wlndlaaa  are  turning.  The  esc* 
is  coming  up.  The  first  miners  arriw 
at  the  pit  ncad  an  the  soldiers  pus- 
Chasseurs-i-piod  bespattered  with  ruuc 
workmen  covered  with  dust — Army  sH 
Labor  meet.  They  are  two  gangs  whr 
have  finished  their  day.  Like  the  work* 
men,  the  soldiers  wear  what  they  pleo* 
There  is  no  uniformity  of  haadgi'or 
they  wear  either  cap  or  helmet,  jusi  *• 
the  minors  have  the  leather  hat  or  '.It 
blue  cap.  But  the  truces  of  work— 
the  mud  and  the  coal — arc  equally  via¬ 
ble  on  both  gangs.  The  aoldiern  liv 
just  left  the  trenches,  the  miners  tie 
mine  gallery.  All  these  men  have  c«t* 
forth  from  the  earth.  The  soldier 
fight*  hidden  in  the  ground,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  battle  is  the  mine. 

The  gang  of  war  workmen  paasej  in 
front  of  the  gang  of  mine  workmen, 
both  unearthed.  The  soldier  encounter? 
every  day  blood  and  death,  and  endure? 
the  hardest  life  known  to  man:  )># 
lives  exposed  to  all  weathers,  none  t*» 
well  nourished,  hidden  in  a  hole  like 
a  tracked  animal;  he  is  exposed  t.* 
•xploaions,  fire,  asphyxiation,  and  the 
knife.  The  mine  sends  up  corpses  on'.t 
on  days  of  accident,  when  subterra iietin 
fires  suddenly  call  upon  Labor  to  l>rar 
the  same  suffering  as  the  Army.  Tl»r 
soil  now  trodden  by  the  soldiers  has 
borne  the  step*  of  men  carrying  «u:; 
the  dead,  burned  by  fire  damp,  and  > 
shriveled  up  that  a  robust  minrf 
weighed  no  mere  in  a  sackcloth  tlu’ 
a  child  of  twelve  years. 

For  the  burned  miner  and  the  man* 
gled  soldier  the  martyrdom  of  tl’c 
flesh  is  the  same.  The  war  has  net 
invented  greater  sufferings  than  thus* 
already  known  to  Lubor:  lacerations  *£ 
the  body,  burns,  carbonization,  suffoca¬ 
tion  underground.  But  the  war  hs* 
made  the  martyrdom  of  man  his  tlaih 
hroad.  On  the  soldier  is  ever  tb? 
breath  of  Heath. 

The  troop  pusses  amid  glory  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  An  old  woman  m utters  ngn  ' 
und  again:  "Poor  lads!  Poor  luiisc!“ 

Hard  Labor  remove*  its  cap  of  toil 
The  crowd  of  refugees  from  the  uvr 
and  the  men  who  strike  with  picks y-?- 
underground  form  up  in  silence  be  few 
th<?  regular  march  of  the  soldier 

The  miners  muke  their  way  hon.' 
keeping  step  with  the  troop:  Arm: 
and  Lubor  together. 


Uti  uum  Town  canoe  carry  you 

where  tbc  biff  ft«b  lurk  and  whore 
*•«*>  it  plentiful.  For  c&sti  nff  and 
trodinff.  an  Old  Town  li  uaeiiuiIM. 
U  cleave*  the  water  and  irJldca  atari* 
pickerel-like  with  hardly  a  ripple. 
Graceful  and  buoyant.  It  rvaponda  like 
a  flash  to  each  stroke.  - 

And  In  Che  while  water  test  of  ihooting 
the  rapids  you’ll  thank  your  lucky  star 
that  you  have  auch  a  sturdy  craft  under 
your  control.  An  Old  Town  often 
health,  sport  and  bcautiea  of  the  great 
outdoors— an  Invitation  do  red-blooded 
■pertsnsan  can  refute.  Send  today  tor 
Catalog  of  latest  modala. 

Old  Tow*  C* DOC  Co.  \ 
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C  SJfPPly  an<*  would  not  give  them 
ip.  Those  cases  are  legion.  In  Wash- 

hern*11  everyonr  l*  hearing  of 

The  housing  capacity  o!  the  region 
^round  Norfolk  was  so  crowded  by  the 
*nr  Department,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
mps*  that  housing  was  not  available 
or  shipbuilders.  In  spite  of  cases  like 
his  and  caws  where  one  shipyard  stole 
nbor  from  another,  the  Shipping  Board 
*11  r.y,,nif  lo  P*n  che  blame  on  labor  for 
*11  troubles. 

A  man  with  a  contract  to  build  ships 
a  mu  to  Washington  from  the  Pacific 
.oust  because  he  was  Jooking  forward 
°  launching  some  of  his  ve*scls  and 
vnnted  to  know  whether  the  engines 
n»l  boilers  had  been  ordered  and  when 
hey  would  be  delivered.  Wfhen  last 
eon  he  was  being  batted  back  and  forth 
rorn  bureau  to  bureau  without  an  an- 
wer  to  his  question! 

These  arc  the  signs  of  an  absence  of 
iny  general  plan.  There  is  no  corre¬ 
ction  or  clearing  house  for  various 
lepnrtment*.  Much  big  planning  is  no 
;n«»  responsibility.  Planning  slips 
lown  through  the  yawning  gaps  bc- 
ween  departments  and  is  lost 

It  1st  the  result  of  the  President’s 
>n reeling  out  responsibility  separate 
nece  by  separate  piece.  No  one  man 
it  the  top,  I  repeat,  can  do  a  job  of 
feneral  planning,  of  assigning  work, 
•f  adjusting  one  process  to  another,  of 
resting  a  smooth-acting  war  machine. 

A  War  Cabinet  —  with  Power 

rllKSE  are  the  considerations  which 
lead  men  to  suggest  a  war  cabinet — 
i  Miriull  body  of  the  best-fitted  men  in 
he  country,  who  for  at  least  eight 
lours  of  the  twenty-four  may  plan  the 
vur  iob,  check  up  the  work  of  the  vari- 
ms  departments  (which  may  be  left  as 
hey  arc  now  unless  there  is  a  need  for 
•hange),  who  may  adjust  differences 
ind  conflicts  and  demand  action,  who 
nay  gather  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
'esponsibilities  in  one  place  to  which 
he  country  can  look  for  driving  power, 
or  clear  answers  to  questions,  and 
or  accountability  for  bringing  the 
inergics  of  the  country,  human  and 
naterial,  into  the  powerful  blow  which 
ve  must  develop  for  delivery  against 
jermany. 

The  Cabinet  must  have  pouter  to  give 
irdera,  just  as  the  war  boards  which 
Jreat  Britain  and  France  have  devel- 
•ped,  after  bitter  experience,  have 
>ow«r  to  give  orders.  The  British  and 
he  French  point  out  that  their  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  a  war  cabinet  or 
toard  must  not  be  made  up  of  the  ineu 
vho  have  the  separate  jobs  to  do. 
Vhy?  Because  then  it  becomes,  as  the 
English  say,  “a  groaning  board/*  Each 
nan  with  a  job  to  do  would  try  to  favor 
lis  own  job  rather  than  the  general 
dan;  nor  would  any  man  among  them 
lave  enough  hours  in  the  day  to  attend 
his  conference  war  board  and  also  do 
he  job  allotted  to  him  and  to  his  de- 
>artment. 

“Such  a  plan  would  he  so  foolish  that 
t  would  ptcas«  Von  Hindenburg/'  said 
i  British  representative  to  me. 

The  alternative  to  the  present  aya- 
em,  under  which  the  President  keeps 
n  himself  the  central  war  machine 
vhich  no  one  man  can  handle,  or  to  the 
ystera  of  mixing  functions  in  a  “groan- 
ng  board"  made  up  of  executive  heads, 
s  a  real  war  board  which  shall  have 
he  duty  of  planning  the  war,  control- 
ing  the  different  departments,  and  end- 
ng  the  absurd  oversights  and  snarls 
ind  erroro  which  might  waste  the  lives 
•f  American  boys  and  wuste  the  dol- 
ar*  of  their  parents  and  threaten  a 
•ast  rconomic  jam. 

From  the  beginning  the  attitude  of 
he  President  toward  this  suggestion 
,a»  been  worthy  of  study.  To  put  down 
iere  any  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
facts  may  be  unfair,  but  it  is  not 
mfair  to  put  down  the  facts. 


The  President 

Conitamod  &mm  w  M 


most  of  the  advice  it  has  given  has 
never  reached  execution.  Men  who 
have  worked  on  it  until  nerve*  were  on 
edge  and  voices  grew  thick  were  aghast 
at  their  own  uselessness  in  this  squirrel 
cage  of  advice. 

The  War  Industries  Board,  the  next 
development,  has  been  advisory.  Its 
experience  was  like  that  of  the  larger 
advisory  body.  It  had  information; 
*>me  departments  availed  themselves 
of  iL  It  had  plans;  after  the  slow  proc¬ 
esses  of  sending  them  for  consideration, 
tittle  was  done  with  them.  It  is  on  the 
edge  °f  disappearance  or  of  rebirth. 

Whcn  Daniel  Willard  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  drafted  for 
work  as  the  head  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  from  which  he  has  resigned,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 
the  war  machine  at  a  dinner  in  Octo- 
ber*  **  this  dinner  had  taken  place,  it 
would  have  been  the  first  time  that  the 
heads  of  departments  had  ever  met  at 
one  place!  The  dinner  was  not  given, 
but  within  a  few  days  the  President 
announced  a  plan  of  a  weekly  conference 
of  the  heads  of  departments.  I  believe 
this  was  to  be  called  a  war  council,  but 
everyone  has  forgotten  it.  It  had  no 
power.  It  whih  not  a  war  board. 

There  began  to  be  agitation  for  a  di¬ 
rector  of  munitions,  who,  like  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  of  Munitions,  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  central  purchasing  agency  and 
would  accomplish  something  toward  de- 
termination  of  what  the  country  needed 
to  buy,  what  should  be  paid  for  it,  what 
department  needed  to  have  its  necessi¬ 
ties  met  first,  and  bring  purchasing  or¬ 
der  out  of  purchasing  chaos.  The  man 
whom  some  of  thoae  who  believed  in 
the  plan  suggested  for  the  place  was 
Stettiniua,  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 
The  President  and  Baker  opposed  the 
director-of-munitions  Idea,  but  they 
gathered  in  Mr.  Stettinius,  gave  him  the 
title  of  surveyor  general  of  supplies,  put 
him  under  an  army  officer,  and  made 
his  recommendations  subject  to  War 
Department  red-tape  procedure.  The 
result  is  something  which  looks  like  a 
director  of  munitions.  It  is  not.  Merely 
another  advisory  agent  without  power.  I 
When  the  organization  within  the 
War  Department  wa9  criticized  because 
of  the  lack  of  any  adequate  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  directing  power,  Baker  created  a 
supreme  war  council — made  up  of  men 
some  of  whom  had  just  been  relieved  of 
duties  because  of  a  lack  of  any  con- 
spicuous  success.  It  looked  like  a  little 
war  board  within  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  noL  It  was  another 
advisory  agency  without  power. 


Advice— Advice-  Advice 

TT  is  a  fact  that  since  the  war  came  in 
Isight  numerous  agencies  which  were 
nade  to  look  like  a  war-planning  board, 
•r  to  have  the  appearance  of  authority, 
mvc  hern  created  one  after  another, 
nd  that  one  after  another  these 
•gencies  have  faded  away  into  the 
urkgnumd  of  the  picture.  These 
«penncs  have  always  been  advisory. 
[lie  great,  oonderous  machinery  of  the 
ouncil  of  National  Defense  has  been 
"Iviwry.  In  spite  of  the  vast  Usk  it 
•8s  accomplished  in  securing  the  co¬ 
gnition  of  producers  and  in  rounding 
‘P  supplies,  it  has  had  no  power,  and 


Passing  the  Buck! 

AM  EMBER  of  Congress  laughed 
when  I  spoke  of  these  litters  of 
advisory  kittens  and  said: 

,#I  have  had  a  little  experience  my¬ 
self  with  them.  They  create  the  great 
game  of  buck-passing.  For  instance, 
I  went  to  Barney  Baruch  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense  about  the 
price  to  be  fixed  on  metals.  He  told 
me  I  must  see  the  President.  I  wrote 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  re¬ 
plied  that  this  was  all  in  the  hands  of 
Barney  Baruch.  I  understand  now  that 
Barucn  has  not  been  closeted  with  the 
President  for  six  months. 

“A  little  later  1  wanted  the  head  of 
one  of  the  Government  departments 
who  was  serving  in  advisory  capacity 
to  take  action  on  a  serious  matter  in 
my  own  State.  I  telegraphed  him.  He 
replied  that  he  was  doing  only  those 
things  the  President  wished  him  to  do. 

I  wrote  the  President,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  replied  that  be  was  wholly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  man!'* 

The  result  of  all  this  powerless  ad- 
rice  is  to  swash  back  on  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  provided  he  is  accessible,  a  million 
details  for  decision — which  he  cannot 
decide.  But  if  he  is  not  accessible, 
it  is  to  leave  thousands  of  decisions 
hanging  in  the  air  and  thousands  of 
questions  which  no  one  can  answer. 

Does  the  President  realize  the  con¬ 
dition «  Some  say  hr  does,  and  some 
that  he  docs  not.  At  any  rate,  hr  op¬ 
poses  the  suggestion  of  a  war  board 
inf/i  powerwp  which  could  do  what  no 
onr  man  could  do,  which  would  plan, 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  conflicts, 
and  be  accessible.  His  opposition  dis¬ 
closes  something  of  the  President. 

The  President's  enemies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  say  that  this  opposition  to 
creating  anv  war-planning  machine 
will  show  obstinacy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  the  facts  which  throw 


The  Men  Vho 
Serve  You 

THE  Pullman  car  employees  are  in  a 
distinctive  sense  the  representatives  of 
the  Company.  They  are  continually 
on  dress  parade;  their  conduct  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance. 

Each  Pullman  car  has  its  porter,  and  on 
every  train  is  a  Pullman  Conductor,  in 
charge  of  all  porters  on  the  train.  Either 
is  at  your  service  throughout  the  journey 
for  information  or  to  supply  any  special 
wants  within  his  power. 

Courtesy  and  thoughtful  attention  are 
among  the  most  important  things  that  the 
Pullman  Company  has  to  sell;  and  they 
must  be  of  high  quality.  A  careful  record 

is  kept  of  the  manner  in  which  each  employee  does  his  work; 
and  rewards  of  extra  pay  are  given  for  perfect  records. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  eight  thousand 
porters  m  the  Pullman  employ  have  been  for  over  ten  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Company;  and  some  have  been  in  its  employ  for 
forty  years.  Pensions  are  provided  for  men  retired  from  active 
service  and  provision  is  also  made  for  sick  relief  for  all 
employ 


car 


There  are  no  rules  for  passengers  save  those  which  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  all  travelers;  but  the  rules  for  employees,  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  passengers,  are  many  and  minute. 

THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

_ _ Chicago 


9  I  'HE  good  judgment  that  prompts 
1  you  to  tarry  a  Hartford  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  policy  should  ulau  prompt  ymi 
to  protect  >  our ic  11  from  every  lot*. 
The  Two  Hartford)  write  practically 
every  form  of  insurance  except  life 
J*t  agent  or  brwktr  can  u// yon  a 
Hartford  policy  . 

H a fcivuap  fine  IMSLRANCC  CO. 

HAtfrotD  ACCIDEXT  AMO 
INOKMUITY  CO. 

KANiroati,  coHvicruvr 


600  Shaves 


light  on  hift  characteristic  of  yielding  or  had  come  HUtidenly  just  then  whr 
resistance  do  not  bear  out  any  theory  those  who  believed  in  n  war  cabin.* 
of  obstinacy.  The  theory  i*  unfair.  were  about  to  point  out  defect*  in  th* 

The  President  was  supposed  to  be  ar  machine, 
obstinate  in  his  opposition  to  inter-  These  are  recorded  events  which  6; 
ference  with  Mexico.  It  is  true  that  he  not  indicate  necessarily  that  the  Pres 
spoke  bitterly  of  those  who  pressed  on  dent  is  resisting  suggestion;  they  hut 
him  for  intervention.  But  hr  intervened,  indicate  only  that  he  is  not  in  touri 

with  the  facts  arid  therefore  not  war* 
toward  suggestion.  They  may  iiidbv 
an  inaccessible  man.  No  one  but  t*» 
President  and  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  ha 
secretary,  can  speak  with  accuracy  n 
to  the  exact  number  of  persons  Us 
President  arcs.  That  number,  he 
ever,  is  increasingly  small. 

Creel  dashes  over  the  way  to  U- 
White  House.  The  President  calls  up; 
Baker.  Hrnndeis  has  u  hearing  t 
morrow.  Barney  Baruch  has  dropp 
out  of  the  circle.  Kilene  of  Bast 
comes  on  Tuesday.  Colonel  House  com*- 
down  from  Sew  York  on  Wednesday 
And  round  again. 

i'nloose  the  Gag! 

TO-DAY  the  President  steps  out  of 
the  door  at  the  White  House  and  g* 
into  a  motor  car  with  Mr*.  Wiliwi 
They  are  going  for  a  ride.  The  ini 
gate*  at  the  White  House  fence  open 
the  solemn  White  House  guards  stir., 
back,  the  soldier  sentry  rattles  his  nth 
The  President  returns.  With  u  gr. m; 
of  relatives  who,  with  the  Prcsider*  > 
family,  are  known  as  "the  Unchnngmr 
Five"  he  sit*  down  to  a  meal.  He  wais* 
about;  he  sits  down,  lie  is  with  the 
book  and  the  pen. 

The  evening  comes.  He  goes  v 
Keith’s  Vaudeville  Theatre  with  **t  • 
Unchanging  Five.”  The  comedian  sing 
ing  4Tm  a  twelve  o'clock  fellow  in  i 
nine  o’clock  town”  rolls  his  eye 
toward  thr  presidential  box.  Keith'.- 
is  over  for  the  night.  There  will 
no  President  at  Keith’s  until  the  l 
changes  next  week.  The  President  g  • 
home  to  the  White  House.  The  lijrlr 
go  out.  The  sentry  stamps  his  frt 
in  the  cold. 

All  will  agree  that  the  Preside'' 
must  have  not  only  hours  for  meditb 
lion  but  hours  to  recognise  the  sw'.f 
movement  of  war  facts  which  charts 
faster  with  the  days  and  the  hour 
than  the  President's  plans  can  chant" 
these  can  be  read  only  through  vurie* 
and  change  of  significant  human  c 
tacts.  For  these  contacts  he  is  i 
accessible.  Scales  which  balance  a  p 
.tonality,  vision  on  one  side  anti  pi»» 
esses  of  accomplishment  on  the  oth* 
are  weighing  down  more  and  more  • 
the  side  of  vision  ami  desire  and  !• 
and  less  on  the  side  of  naked  truth  u 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  under!** 
and  the  cold,  hard  facta  of  thing*  r>" 
done.  It  is  too  bud. 

The  failure  of  our  w«r r  tenth  ine  u'O** 
break  our  influence  over  the  deft  ring  • 
mankind. 

It  is  too  bad  also  that  men  go  • 
viewing  the  President  from  one  s 
or  the  other  and  never  all  round — a 
a  great  man  needing  the  counsel  of  i. 
all  and  not  only  the  counsel  of  a  lit* 
group  of  men.  most  of  whom  are  nvr 
rors.  It  is  too  bad  that  truth  shot, 
not  be  free  of  expression.  It  is  too  b* 
that  one  set  of  persons  should  aa: 
“What's  the  use  or  calling  the  enptaw 
attention  to  the  rocks?  lie  won’t  he* 
We  may  face  not  only  a  deficiency 
punching  Germany,  hut  even  a  frigh" 
ful  industrial  disaster  at  home,  and  h 
won't  li>ten !”  It  is  too  bad  that  t 
other  set  should  forget  that  we  a’ 
trying  to  make  the  United  States, 
well  as  the  whole  world,  safe  for  dr 
mocraev  and  should  cry  out:  MSllrnc» 
The  gag !  The  gag!” 

It  is  unfair  to  the  President. 

It9*  Everybody**  War 

I  PASSED  the  White  House  gates  : 

the  dusk  and.  looking  through  tli 
iron  picket  fence  and  actus*  the  sno. 
covered  lawns  to  a  lighted  window. 
sawr  a  figure  pacing  up  and  down — alon* 
I  thought  the  figure  was  that  of  tl' 
man  with  more  executive  power  thn 
any  other  in. the  world.  1  thought 
the  handful  of  men  who  sec  him  mo-i 
who.  taken  together,  muv  be  n  Hit 
cautious,  a  little  subservient*  n  lit t 
facile,  characterized  n  little  bv  gent 
and  good  and  Ki.menmi  *  feminine  char 
act  eristics  ami  reluctant  to  be  tire  bear 
ere  of  evil  tidings. 

Then  I  thournt  of  1!0C».*NKI  army  co? 
dumped  out  ii.  the  miciw  in  Pennsy 
vania  on  the  side  of  thi  storage  dep- 
which  was  not  phi  lined  in  October  a: 
is  not  built  yet!  But  the  President  *!••« 
nnt  know  of  ihmi.  Ami  I  thought 
I  illic  James  in  the  S«*nnte*  waving  i 
aim*  and  rryu  *  out  m  effi'CL  “Lb 
tell  him!  It’s  di.-Jiiyal !  Keep  away  fr.  * 
this  war’"  Well,  v  H  m*  war  is  tins? 
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to  keep  the  country  out  of  war,  and 
he  smiled  those  who  pressed  on  him 
for  a  breach  with  Germany.  But  he 
made  the  breach. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  against  prep- 
aration  for  war,  or  at  least  not  will¬ 
ing  to  make  war  preparations.  But 
after  berating  preparedness  he  changed 
his  course. 

He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  declaration  of  war  on  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  dc-clarution  at  last  was  made 
— and  at  hi*  urging,  in  a  message  to 
Congress. 

He  took  a  stand,  apparently  like  a 
reck,  against  taking  tne  determination 
of  the  woman-suffrage  question  away 
from  the  States,  and  was  against  the 
Federal  Amendment.  But  he  came  over. 

There  are  a  long  list  of  case*  in 
which  the  President,  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  filled  with  wrath  that 
measures  should  l>«  urged  of  which  he 
did  not  approve,  has  yielded  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  inconspicuous  that  he  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  originated  them — in 
some  case*  after  denouncing  their 
sponsors  It  may  be  that  he  considers 
it  a  part  of  the  President’*  functions 
to  resist  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  or 
even  denounce  it,  until  it  has  become 
ready  to  burst  and  then  to  release  it. 
But  in  any  case  the  facta  do  not  bear 
out  the  charge  that  the  President  has 
any  distinction  in  stubbornness. 

The  propoMil  for  u  war  cabinet  has 
Lranght  out  many  other  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  methods  of  thought  and  strategy. 
He  assailed  it*  supporters.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  had  other  plans  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  ends,  but  he  did  not 
state  them.  He  affirmed  at  once  the 
announcement  of  changes  in  organiza¬ 
tion  which  gave  the  impression  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  He  called  in  a  dozen  Democratic 
tenators  for  a  conference  at  the  White 
House*  to  enlist  them  in  a  fight  upon 
the  proposal.  His  friend*  were  primed 
to  point  out  that  this  was  a  partisan 
measure,  though  it  wn*  introduced 
through  a  Democrat,  Srnator  Chamber- 
lain,  and  supported  from  the-  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  a  Democrat,  Senator 
Hitchcock.  They  were  primed  to  turn 
the  proposal — which  really  was  that 
executive  power  should  become  ex¬ 
tended  in  order  to  !>e  made  effective— 
into  the  appcarunce  of  a  conspiracy 
to  limit  the  executive  power. 

When  the  Time  Comes — 

THE  President  accused  Senator  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  a  distortion  of  the  truth, 
lie  attached  to  this  accusation  a  state¬ 
ment  leading  to  the  impression  that  the 
British  War  Board  and  Director  of 
Munitions  had  been  failure*.  This 
angered  both  British  and  French  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  in  this  country  had 
sincerely  given  the  contrary  impression. 
I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
the  war  boards  have  been  the  Allies’ 
salvation.  They  have  stopped  the  dis¬ 
organized  scattering  of  effort  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  very  disaster*  which  are 
threatening  us  to-day.  To  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  side  leaped  Senator  Stone  urn! 
the  Ifearst  paper*.  Both  were  lined  up 
aguinst  our  going  to  war  with  tier- 
many.  Their  support  must  be  a  trial 
to  the  President. 

In  spite  of  nil,  if  the  record  of  other 
important  steps  taken  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  can  be  uccepted  as  a  guide, 
the  President  will  sooner  or  later  create, 
a*  he  can  create,  perhaps  without  au¬ 
thority  of  Congress,  a  true  war  cabinet 
with  ample  powers,  and  he  will  do  it 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  has  just  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan.  “It  is  time  for  a  war 
machine,  a  workable  organization,”  he 
may  say  in  effect.  "I  will  call  upon 
all  loyal  citizens  to  support  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  one  of  the  moot  important 
steps  we  can  take.”  He  will  be  driven 
toward  a  war  cabinet  because  men  have 
discovered  no  other  way  to  make  a  war 
machine  which  will  not  fall  apart. 

When,  and  if.  the  President  come*  to 
it.  only  a  few  men  in  the  country  will 
remember  his  former  opposition.  Few 
will  remember  that  a  statement  telling 
the  people  how  well  we  were  doing  was 
issued  as  a  New'  Year’s  greeting  to 
the  nation,  wa-  sent  out  broadcast  to 
flu*  press  w.th  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  nf  public  Informal  ion,  Wttg 
withdrawn  at  the  last  moment  before 
pnbiittition,  und  that  a  large  sum  wan 
|M*nt  to  gel  every  copy  back.  A  linn* 


Which — will  succeed? 


Each  has  only  a  few  hurried  moments  for  read¬ 
ing.  .One  spends  all  his  precious  moments 
with  the  daily  paper.  The  other,  little  by 
little,  is  gaining  that  knowledge  ot  a  few  truly 
great  hooks  which  will  distinguish  him  always 
as  a  really  •wtll-natl  man. 

What  are  the  few  great  books  —  biographies, 
histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  ot  science 
and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion  that  “picture 
the  progress  of  civilization"  ? 

Dr.  Charles  YV.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching — 40  years  of  it  as 
president  of  Harvard  University — has  answered 
that  question  in 


Tht  Few  Great  Books  That  Make  a  Man 
Think  Straight  and  Talk  Well 


Every  well-informed  man  or  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it —  how  l)r.  Eliot  has 
put  into  his  Kive-Foot  Shelf  “the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education,’'  and  so  arranged  it  that  even  “fifteen  min¬ 
utes  a  da\”  is  enough. 


Read  Only  Worth  While  Books 

And  you  begin  to-day  to  be  ready  wcl  read.  In  only  *  few  pieuant 
in* mile*  4  day ,  hv  using  the  reading  course*  which  Dr.  Elio!  his  pro- 
virffd  for  you,  you  un  get  the  bio\>  ievlgc  uf  litcttturr  111J  life,  the 
culture,  the  broad  viewpaiut,  that  every  University  s'.riies  to  give. 

The  tree  book  guiJc  contains  Dr.  Bliot’s  own  p!jn  o?  reading  explained 
by  himself.  Merely  ask  for  it. 


FREE — this  Book  is 
yours  if  you’ll  just 
clip  the  coupon 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 


Please  send  ire  bee  by  mail  a  cc 
booklet”  tu  Km.U  omraining  Dr.  K 
the  Harvard  L”»vi  •. 


s  own 


We  do  not  claim  that  Nuj’ol  is  a 
cure  for  all  ills. 

But  many  people  have  told  us 
that  it  is. 

Why? 

Because  most  human  illness  is 
considered  to  be  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  caused  by  constipation. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation. 

It  may  help  you.  Try  it. 

It  is  absolutely  harmless. 


Nujol  is  never  sold  in  bulk.  Send 
50c.  and  we  will  ship  new  kit  size 
to  soldiers  and  sailors  anywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  .  New  Jersey 

Nllj  Ol  for  constipation 
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HIS  MASTFRS  VOICE 


Jenny  Lind  is  only  a  memory 
but  the  voice  of  Melba  can  never  die 


Two  voices  of  finest,  purest  gold. 

.  One  is  gone  forever. 

The  other  lives  for  all  time. 

There  was  no  Victrola  to  capture  the  fleeting  beauties  of  Jenny  Lind. 

But  Melba’s  voice  will  still  be  heard  in  centuries  to  come. 

To-day  Melba  herself  thrills  and  entrances  vast  audiences  throughout  the 
world.  Happy  singer  and  happy  public,  that  her  flawless,  limpid  notes  will 
flow  forever  in  undiminished  beauty  from  her  Victor  Records! 

Practically  every  great  singer  and  instrumentalist  of  this  generation  makes 
records  only  for  the  Victor — thus  perpetuating 
their  art  for  all  time.  Sj— 

Victors  and  Victrolas,  $12  to  $400.  Victor  dealers 
everywhere.  iH 

New  Victor  Record,  dcmon.tr.fd  «*  dm  Jot*  «,  rl.r  f.<  o!  tmek  month  { 

“Vutrd*"  th#.  T  »O.U-  m.ik  •  -  Talking  M»;ln.t<  V  k 

lU  pcod'i'l.  ^  Ihu  Cc^rnny  cdy  Th.  u m  nf  if  w-w.|  V.clrola  ~  d„  \  J*  ‘I  jffi 

•*u  .i.v  \  B 

important  Notice.  \  «■  •  •*  Ktr-rmia  .ml  M*.l.ir>««  *•«  .It.- all «  .  . t  \^B 

•>rwhiort  n%i  S.  ...r  t.—  — c.  /  -  .  •;t  inii  '  !•'  •  •  *  -  \ 

u  abaolutrJy  caaaneial  to  •  perfect  Vctui  i*|u„du»  t-^»  *  !  [<•* TfC*.  |  H  ?  |T774|^^Hr 


Victor  Supremacy 


to  ir.turr  Victor  quality,  »Iw*y»  look  for  the  fomou# 
tr»dcTiM%.  "Hi*  M  *»ler»  Voico.'*  Il  «  oa  all  f tcAiinr 
product*  of  it*  Victor  TnUuot  Mai  hi  or  Comply. 
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Was  Baker  Right? 
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What  would  the  oil 
in  your  enriine 

show? 


Tide  Water  Oil  Company 

Vopdol  Department 
1629  Bowling  Green  Building 
New  York 

Branches :  Boston,  Philadelphia. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco 


For  years,  no  one,  not  even  the  leading  automobile 
engineers,  could  tell  how  much  sediment  is  formed 
in  the  average  motor  oil  or  how  much  oil  is  lost 

by  evaporation. 

Moth  motorists  and  engineers  were  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  amount  of  friction  and  consequent  wear  due  to 

this  sediment. 


Todayovera  million  motorists  are  keepingtheir  engines 
running  like  new  by  using  a  lubricant  that  resists  neat. 


What  sediment  means  to  your  engine 


It  was  the  Sediment  Test  that  first  brought  home 
to  motorists  the  two  logical  reasons  why  it  is  false 
economy  to  use  ordinary  oil. 

Inferior  oil  breaks  down  under  the  terrific  heat  of 
the  engine,  forms  voluminous  black  sediment,  and 
much  of  the  oil  turns  into  a  steam-like  vapor  and  is 
lost  through  the  oil-filler  pipe. 


pared  with  the  average  rn^tor  oil. 

Mure  than  half  of  all  the  motur».%ts 
who  buy  oil  by  name,  buy  Veedol. 

Make  this  test  for  yourself 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase 
and  fill  with  kerosene.  Run  the 
engine  very  slowly  for  30  seconds 
and  then  clean  out  all  kerosene. 
Refill  with  Vcedol  and  make  a  test 
run  over  a  familiar  road,  including 
steep  hills  and  level  straight-awayx. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine  has 
acquired  new  power,  hill-climbing 
ability  and  snappy  pick-tip.  It  will 
run  more  smoothly  and  quietly  and 
will  give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  work,  or  can 
set  ii  for  you.  If  he  will  not,  write  us 
for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who 
can  supply  you. 

An  Ml- pug e  book  on  lubrication 
fur  10c 

The  mo*  complete  hook  ever  published 
of*  amumoldlt  lubrication,  written  by  a 
prominent  engineer,  and  used  a*  tent 
l»ook  by  many  schools  and  college*. 
!>e»rriUt%  ami  1 1  lutt  rate*  all  types  of 
lubrication  systems;  telle  bow  to  kerp 
your  car  running  like  new  at  minimum 
e%|j*fiur.  A Uo  contain*  Veedol  Lubri¬ 
cation  Chan,  showing  correct  grade  of 
Veedol  fur  *vrry  car,  w  inter  or  summer. 
Send  18c  tor  a  copy.  It  may  wre  you 
many  dollars. 


2000' u>  3000* ft** 


This  sediment  cause*  rapid,  irre¬ 
parable  self  of  the  wot  king  parts 
of  an  automobile  engine  because  it 
crovv  ds  out  good  oi  I  at  points  where 
friction  occurs,  thus  preventing  it 
from  forming  a  protecting  film 
between  the  metal  sui faces. 

Airplane  engineer*  discover 
important  facts  about 
lubrication 

During  the  past  two  years,  airplane 
engineer*  have  learned  that  their 
greatest  problem  s  lubrication. 
Because  of  the  intense  heat  of  air¬ 
plane  engines,  the  lubricating  oil 
break*  down  very  rapidly,  forming 
sediment.  Their  discoveries  prove 
the  great  value  of  the  Sediment 
Test  and  the  necessity  for  a  lubri¬ 
cant  that  resists  heat. 

A  practical  proof  of 
superiority 

This  heat-resisting  quality  of 
Veedol  that  reduces  sediment 
80%,  as  compared  with  ordinary 
oil,  is  due  to  the  Faulkner  Process, 
used  exclusively  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Veedol.  Besides  minimiz¬ 
ing  sedimentation,  the  heac-resist- 
ing  quality  of  Veedol  redures  losses 
by  evaporation  to  a  ncghgiblcquan- 
nty.  thus  greatly  imreav.ngthe  mile¬ 
age  obtained  from  Veedol,  as  com- 


Seet  tonal  tiew  of  a  popular  type  of  motor,  iho-xving  h^h 
ope  rating  temperatures  that  cause  rapid  destruction  of  tk* 

aiiMp  automobile  oti 


Militia  t  of  liar  teeth  e+vtr  the  appar¬ 
ently  mirror-ilk*  surface  of  a  hr  a  nag 
or  other  'u.orbvog  pari  of  am  emtio*. 
Thru  teeth  tear  and  grind  each  other 
anfeii  kept  apart  by  a  protecting  jUm 
of  lubricant 


to  the  nghhkand 
bottle  u  a  sample  of 
ordinary  uJ  taken 
from  the  crankcaie  of 
a  n  engine  after  JOO 
m  lex  of  running.  The 
lef-han.1  bout*  eon- 
let  tut  a  X  am  pie  ef 
Veedol  obtained  under 
sdentual  conditions. 
Sole  that  the  ordinary 
od  contains  ewer  fw 
trues  at  much  i edi¬ 
tor  nt  at  Veedol 
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A  brick-surfaced  Barrett  Specification  Roof 
being  used  as  a  Drill-Ground 


:hing  feet — a  If  you  want  this  kind  of  a  roof  on  your 

with  a  roof  building,  the  way  to  make  sure  of  get- 

— that’s  what  h.ng  ?  jf  ,°.in8crt  in  y°ur  building  plans 
the  following: 

“The  roof  shall  be  laid  according  to 
a  roof  much  The  Barrett  Specification  dated  May 

I.  1916.  and  the  roofing  contractor 
shall  secure  for  me(or  us  )the20-Ye.r 
•pened  almost  Bond  therein  mentioned." 

top  of  the  big  competent  roofers  can  obtain  the 

t  Store  in  New  Bond,  anfl  the  roof  is  constructed 

co„„rrJ  under  ,he  "pcri'ufon  of  a  Barrett  inspec- 

li  P-  tor,  who  sees  that  the  Specification  is 
ie  Home  Dc-  8trict|y  followed, 
learned  to  do 

20  -  Vear  Surety  Bond 

toofs  contain  a  now  offer  f,  20-Year  Surety  Bond 

erproofing  and  ^uafan‘y  a*«  Barrett  Specification 

lan  any  other  Koo,s  °*  hhr  *iuaTC*  and  over  in  all 
towns  of  25,000  and  over,  and  in 
smaller  towns  where  our  Inspection 
such  wonderful  Service  is  available. 


Barrett  Specification 
Waterproofing 

The  foundation  of  this  huge  struc¬ 
ture  is  also  kept  dry  with  a  great 
seal  consisting  of  alternate  layers 
of  Specification  Pitch  and  Felt. 
This  is  the  standard  type  of 
waterproofing  for  all  important 
underground  construction. 


g  Thi» 

W  a  Iht 
T  Bond  that 
I  guarantee s 
uour  roof 
for  20  yean. 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boeton  St.  Louu  Cleveland  Gnemnati  Pittsburgh 
Detroit  Birmingham  kanaa*  City  Mmneapolu  Naehvillc  Sab  l_*tr  City  Seattle  Pro-i.i 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  LIMITED 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 


Valspar  Resists 

Cold  Water  Alcohol 
Hot  Water  Hot  Dishes 
Soapy  Water  Ammonia 
Salt  Water  Coffee  and  Tea 
Other  Liquids 

Valspar  Preserves 

Floors  Linoleum 

Wainscoting  Yachts 
Furniture  Motor-boats 
Porches  Doors  and  Trim 
All  Woodwork 


The  Painter  Proves  that  its  Valspar! 


This  is  the  famous  Valspar  test.  It  proves 
that  Valspar  is  absolutely  water-proof. 

An  ordinary  varnish  would  blister  and 
turn  white  in  a  few  minutes  if  boiling 
water  were  poured  on  it  like  this,  but 
it  doesn't  affect  Valspar 
one  bit. 

Haven’t  you  noticed 
how  spotted  and  shabby 
most  front  doors  look? 

That’s  because  the  varnish  isn’t  water¬ 
proof.  It  can’t  stand  up  against  the 
elements. 

But  with  a  Valsparred  front  door  the  rain 
can  beat  on  it,  snow  can  bank  up  against  it 
and  stick  all  over  it,  but  it  can’t  damage 


or  mar  the  surface.  Valspar  is  a  varnish 
that  really  protects  and  preserves  wood¬ 
work. 

There  is  nothing  like  Valspar  for  gener¬ 
al  household  use.  It  is  particularly  good 
for  use  in  kitchen,  pantry, 
laundry,  and  bathroom, 
where  water  is  freely 
splashed  about  and  the 
wear  is  severe.  No  ordi¬ 
nary  varnish  will  stand  this  test. 

Special  Offer — If  you  wish  to  test 
Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps  and  wc  will 
send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small 
table  or  chair. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  464  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

EtlMiilsd 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Garnishes  in  the  World 


Nca  York 
Toronto 


Chicaco 

Ixxuioo 


BoMOfl 

Amsterdam 


'“VA'bNTshES- 


\V.  P,  Fine*  A-  Co. 

San  fTanviico  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 
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VALENTINE'S 


An  American 
product  vastly 
superior  to  the 
finest  imported 
enamels.  It  starts 
white  and  stays 
white. 

Val-Enamel  is 
very  economical. 
A  small  quantity 
covers  a  great  deal 
of  surface,  ena¬ 
bling  the  painter 
to  furnish  a  supe¬ 
rior  job  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  It 
is  washable.  For 
dining-room,  liv¬ 
ing-room  or  bed¬ 
room,  for  kitchen, 
pantry  or  bath¬ 
room,  for  interior 
or  exterior  work, 
use  Val-Knamcl. 
Ask  the  Valspar 
dealer  for  it. 
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WAS  BAKER  RIGHT? 

BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


IN  the  first  place,  let  it  be  made  clear  that  in  all  the  blows  that  have  fallen  on 
Mr.  Baker's  official  head,  there  was  nothing  personal,  in  tiie  accepted  sense 
of  the  word.  His  high  character  is  so  much  taken  for  granted  that  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  refer  to  »L  Hi*  devotion  to  his  work,  if  mentioned  nt 
all,  was  mentioned  as  being  too  great  rathrr  than  too  little.  His  unique  ability 
within  certain  lines  was  always  admitted.  (Indeed,  one  ought  not  to  stop  with 
that  statement.  It  might  be  taken  as  having  the  flavor  of  damning  with  faint 
praise.  Mr.  Baker  is  an  extremely  able  man.  In  the* possession  of  certain  quali¬ 
ties  of  reflective  and  interpretative  thought,  in  logic,  in  the  intelligence  of  his 
zeal  for  democracy,  as  a  social  philosopher  and  idealist,  he  is  much  like  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson;  and,  in  these  respects,  among  all  the  men  in  Washington,  stands 
second  only  to  the  President.) 

So  far  as  I  can  recall,  in  none  of  the  speeches  was  it  said  that  Mr.  Baker 
ought  to  resign.  It  was  not  a  fight  to  force  him  out — it  was  a  fight  to  make  him 
accept  an  assistant,  to  make  him  accept,  voluntarily  or  against  his  will,  in  the 
form  of  a  minister  of  munitions,  a  kind  of  ability  which  would  have  pieced  out 
his  own.  Even  Senator  Chamberlain,  at  the  moment  when  he  might  have  been 
bitter  if  it  was  in  him  to  be  bitter,  was  generous  in  hia  praise  of  the  personnel 
of  the  War  Department.  Senator  Hitchcock  was  careful  to  say  that  Secretary 
Baker  has  been  “patient,  painstaking,  and  energetic/'  Senator  Wadsworth,  a 
Republican,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  partisan,  was  equally  careful 
to  *ay  that  “the  blame  for  the  shortcomings  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  criticism  should  be  directed  against  our  system.”  Senator  Weeks, 
another  Republican,  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  specific  in  saying  that  he  did  not 
wish  "unreservedly  to  criticize  the  head  of  the  War  Department.  .  .  .  Secretary 
Baker  has  had  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of  questions  during  his  incumbency,  the 
disposal  of  many  of  which  heartily  meets  my  approval.  It  would  require  too 
much  time  to  enumerate  the  favorable  comments  I  might  make.  If  I  were  to 
criticize  the  Secretary  of  War  personally,  it  would  be  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
do  too  many  things  himself,  some  of  which,  at  least,  might  have  been  attended 
to  by  subordinates,  and  that  he  ha*  been  too  open  of  access  to  people  who 
might  have  had  their  need*  provided  for  through  some  subordinate  officer, 
leaving  him  too  little  time  to  deliberate  over  the  many  larger  problems  com¬ 
ing  before  his  department." 

This  care  to  give  Mr.  Baker  his  due  has  been  universal  wherever  hi*  critics 
have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  be  discriminating.  In  journalism  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  and  able  of  his  critics  has  been  the  "New  Repuhlic,"  and  when  the 
uproar  was  at  it*  height,  this  organ  said,  concerning  the  Secretary’s  proposed 
trip  to  France:  "Hia  influence  in  America,  a*  a  liberal  force  of  thought,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  application  of  thought  to  labor  questions,  as  a  public  man  who 
sincerely  loves  the  democracy  for  which  we  are  trying  to  make  the  world  safe, 
is  too  important  and  too  valuable  to  be  long  dispensed  with.” 

No,  every  critic  whose  motives  were  just  was  eager  to  concede  a  grrat  deal, 
a  very  great  deal,  to  Secretary  Baker.  The  nearest  anybody  came  to  being  dis¬ 
agreeable  was  when  Senator  Weeks  spoke  of  Mr.  Baker's  "temperamental  rela¬ 
tionship  to  war."  “Doubtless,”  said  the  senator,  "Mr.  Baker  himself  would 
admit  that  he  in  a  pacifist  by  nature.” 

^es,  Mr.  Baker  would  admit  it.  A  man  I  know  said  to  Mr.  Baker,  some 


time  before  the  war  began:  "If  you  were  not  down  here  in  Washington  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  you  would  in  all  probability  be  down  here  as  chairman  of  the 
Cleveland  Anti* Militarist  League.”  And  Mr.  Baker  said  he  probably  would. 
But  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  that.  It  isn't  necessary  that  Mr.  Baker  should 
be  one  of  those  cat-'em-allve  fellows,  a  bloody  berserker  with  two  rows  of 
teeth,  one  for  Huns  and  one  for  Turk*.  That  isn't  the  trouble.  A*  it  happens, 
the  most  conspicuous  pacifist  in  the  United  States  for  a  generation  ha*  been 
Mr.  Andrrw  Carnegie.  He  organized  and  led  moat  of  the  antiwar  propaganda  in 
this  country  for  twenty  years.  But,  a*  it  also  happens,  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his 
prime  would  have  been  exactly  the  kind  of  Secretary  l hat  is  needed  by  the  kind 
of  war  that  the  present  war  is.  Had  Mr.  Baker  possessed,  in  addition  to  hi* 
own  kind  of  ability,  the  kind  of  organizing  ability  that  made  Mr.  Carnegie 
greatly  successful  a*  an  organizer  of  industry,  there  would  have  been  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  him.  and  this  war  would  have  been  farther  along.  (It  ought  also  to  be 
said,  parenthetically,  that  if  Mr.  Carnegie  had  been  Secretary  of  War,  the 
country  to-day  would  be  just  a*  much  paralyzed  by  labor  troubles  as  it  now  is 
by  lack  of  organizing  ability.  And  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  other  so- 
called  “he-men”  who  have  been  suggested.  Secretary  Baker's  sympathy  with 
labor,  and  the  confidence  labor  has  in  him,  have  been  a  great  asset  to  the 
United  States.) 

in. of  is  needed  is  a  great  industrial  organizer.  What  is  needed  is  Itoaf  this 
whole  United  States  should  be  turned  into  one  great  factory ,  fuming  out  muni¬ 
tion*  in  the  way  the  Ford  factory  rants  out  cars,  unth  all  the  parts  synchro¬ 
nized,  with  all  the  function*  coordinated ,  with  all  the  complicated  line*  of  fMirts 
and  raw  materials  arriving  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  moment. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  particular  variety  of  ability  which  Mr  Baker  has 
not  got  and  never  will  have.  It  is  an  accident  of  personality,  like  black  hair 
or  blue  eyes.  Either  you  have  it  or  you  don’t  have  it  If  you  don't  happen  to 
have  it,  that  fact  ia  no  more  to  your  discredit  than  failure  to  have  an  aquiline 
nose.  But  the  failure  to  have  it  disqualifies  you  clearly  for  some  kinds  of  jobs. 

Executive  ability,  buxines*  ability,  the  talent  for  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration — whatever  you  call  it — is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  define.  When  you 
try  to  set  it  down  on  paper,  you  are  baffled.  And  that  difficulty  is  just  what 
baffled  the  senators  when  they  tried  to  make  the  public  understand  what  the 
trouble  with  our  war  machine  is.  You  can  no  more  describe  it  than  you  can 
describe  musical  ability.  You  can't  even  tell  whether  a  man  ha*  it  until  you 
have  seen  him  try.  Mr.  Baker  ha*  taken  the  bow  in  his  hands,  and  he  has 
drawn  it  across  the  string*  of  the  country'*  industry,  and  the  result  has  not 
been  those  coordinated  sounds  that  make  harmony.  Decidedly  not. 

For  the  present.  Mr.  Baker  has  won  a  victory.  The  feeling  of  the  country 
ia  that  he  has  refuted  his  critics.  And  he  has.  But  he  has  refuted  them,  not 
on  the  fundamental  merit*  of  the  controversy,  but  merely  in  the  art*  of  debate, 
His  victory  is  purely  dialectic.  That  i*  the  field  in  which  Mr.  Baker  is  more 
expert  than  any  man  in  thr  Senate.  The  senators  did  not  have  the  genius  to 
make  clear  just  what  the  defect  of  our  war  machine  is.  Moreover,  the  way 
in  which  the  controversy  came  up  made  it  exceptionally  easy  for  Mr.  Baker  to 
win.  Stated  chronologically,  it  began  with  Senator  Chamberlain's  speech  at  a 
dinner  in  New  York,  when  he  said:  "The  military  establishment  of  America  ha* 
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fallen  down;  there  in  no  f 
use  to  be  optimistic  about 
a  thing:  that  does  not  ex¬ 
ist;  it  has  almost  stopped 
functioning.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  of  inefficiency  in 
every  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  apeak,  not  as  a 
Democrat,  but  ns  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen." 

Now,  Senator  Chamber¬ 
lain  had  hardly  said  that 
before  he  knew  he  had  aaid 
it  badly.  Again  and  again, 
in  his  later  defenses  of  his 
position,  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been 
speaking  without  notes, 
and  at  a  dinner.  The 
opening  charier,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  had  been  expressed 
in  an  oratorical,  inexact 
way,  extremely  easy  for 
Mr.  Baker  to  disprove.  It 
involved  what  Mr.  Baker 
would  call  “a  universal 
affirmative.**  It  is  as  if 
you  should  say  that 
“every  man  in  Germany 
ia  a  militarist."  If  your 
opponent  can  produce  one 
lone  German  pacifist,  he 
wins.  When  Senator 
Chamberlain  aaid  that 
"every  department  of  the 
Government  ia  Inefficient,** 
reasonable  persons  felt 
that  it  carried  its  refu¬ 
tation  on  the  face  of  it; 
and  Mr.  Baker  must  have 
smiled  the  smile  of  the  cat 
which  observes  the  door 
of  the  canary  caffe  open. 

But  if  Senator  Chamberlain's  charge  was  uttered 
in  the  intoxication  of  oratory,  President  Wilson's 
reply  was  uttered  in  the  intoxication  of  anger. 
When  the  President  said  that  Senator  Chamberlain's 
“statement  sprang  out  of  opposition  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration's  whole  policy  rather  than  out  of  any 
serious  intention  to  reform  its  practice,"  he  meant 
to  convey  the  same  thing  that  a  cruder  man  means 
to  convey  when  he  yells  to  his  opponent:  “You’re  a 
pro-German.'*  And  this  was  a  very  inexact  and 
very  cruel  thing  to  put  out  about  Senator  Chamber- 
lain.  No  man  in  the  country  has  worked  harder  for 
the  Administration's  program  than  he.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  he 
was  in  favor  of  preparedness,  and  working  hard  for 
It,  long  before  the  President  was. 

Then,  when  Senator  Chamberlain,  in  his  address 
in  the  Senate,  tried  to  make  good  on  his  charges,  he 
realized  the  difficulty  that  every  speaker  and  every 
writer  has  in  making  concrete  and  vivid  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  that  most  abstract  of  abstractions,  "failure 
to  organize  ami  coordinate/*  and  so  he  fell  back  on 
what  newspaper  men  call  "human  interest.”  He 
road  letters  from  mothers  who  had  had  sons  in  the 
newly  drafted  army,  and  who  felt  that  in  sickness 
and  death  their  sons  had  had  a  sort  of  treatment  so 
different  from  the  refinements  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  that  the  mothers  felt  bitterly  aggrieved. 
And  the  newspapers,  which  were  not  able  to  print  all 
of  Senator  Chamberlain's  speech,  picked  out  these 
“human  interest"  parts  of  it.  The  result  was  that 
the  deep,  inherent  defects  of  organization  have  never 
been  made  clear  to  the  public.  And  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  very  points  which  had  been  emphasized, 
Secretary  Baker  was  able  to  make  a  particularly 
good  defense.  He  took  up  in  detail  the  case  of  a 
family  who  had  been  shocked  by  receiving  their 
son's  body  not  in  his  uniform,  but  merely  wrapped  in 
cloth.  He  showed  that  Lhis  death  had  happened  in 
a  Canadian  camp,  and  that  the  custom  of  the  British 
army  had  been  followed — sending  the  uniform  in  a 
separate  package,  the  body  being  wrapped  in  a  wind¬ 
ing  sheet.  He  showed  that  this  had  been  remedied 
by  putting  an  American  officer  in  the  camp,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  bodies  of  dead  sol¬ 
diers  in  accordance  with  the  American  custom.  He 
read  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  and  popular  woman 
novelist  who  had  visited  the  camps  and  hospitals  and 
gave  them  an  enthusiastically  clean  bill  of  health. 

Altogether  Mr.  Baker  made  out  a  good  case  for 
the  human  care  of  tin?  individual  soldier,  and.  so  far 
as  the  public  could  understand.  Senator  Chamber¬ 
lain's  charges  were  rebutted. 

What,  then,  is  the  essence  of  the  really  fundamen¬ 
tal  charges  that  were  made  out  against  Secretary 
Baker's  department?  The  best  summing  up  of  them 
thut  I  have  seen  was  made  by  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  "Tribune."  Have  the  patience  to  read  them 
through,  for  the  whole  point  of  the  case  is  that  It 
takes  patience  to  comprehend  it: 

•'That  the  Government  has  not  been  effective  on 
the  material  aide  of  the  war. 


ia  what  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  for  a  war  cabinet  of 
three  men.  At  present 
these  bureaus  are  running 
independently  and  some¬ 
times  running  wild.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  co¬ 
ordination  is  an  occasional 
conference  of  one  bureau 
with  another  or  with  the 
President/’ 

It's  "Business” 

IT  is  probably  idle  ever 
to  hope  to  make  this  mat¬ 
ter  clear  to  the  general 
public.  For  the  thing  la 
more  or  less  technical.  It 
belongs  within  the  domain 
of  business,  of  business  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  purpose  of  what 
is  called  quantity  produc¬ 
tion.  Business  men  un¬ 
derstand  it  and  are  able  to 
express  it  in  a  way  that 
will  make  other  business 
men  understand.  One.  a 
representative  from  the 
United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  a  witness 
before  the  investigating 
committee.  Trying  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  defect  to  commit¬ 
tee  members  not  them¬ 
selves  business  men,  he 
said:  "There  is  no  central 
control  or  planning.  What 
ia  needed  is  some  one  who 
shall  have  power  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  making  de¬ 
cisions.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  decisions  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to-day  is  apparent 
to  evoryonc.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  thing  to 
have  any  matter  definitely  and  positively  decided. 
The  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  impress  upon  you  is 
that  the  experience  of  business  men  has  been  univer¬ 
sal,  that  without  central  control  and  responsibility 
no  enterprise,  large  or  small,  could  succeed." 

To  a  Large  extent  the  difficulty  goes  down  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  personality  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  that  personal  trait  called  mental  attitude. 
This  was  brought  out  by  Senator  Weeks,  who,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  it,  showed  an  understanding  one  would  not 
have  guessed  he  had  of  psychological  refinements: 

"When  the  Secretary  of  War  was  before  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Committee  he  was  asked  if  there  were  things 
which  could  be  done  by  the  War  Department  to 
stimulate  the  service  so  that  it  would  be  able  to  do 
more  effective  work.  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  of  anything  he  could  suggest,  for  whenever  the 
soundness  of  a  change  f/xts  demcnetmteH  to  him  he 
acted  at  ante.  That  aounds  wise  and  efficient,  but 
it  is  the  difference  between  wailing  until  yon  meet  a 
•problem  which  may  require  month*  to  prepare  for 
and  having  a  deliberating  body  looking  months  ahead, 
finding  that  problem,  and  preparing  it  definite  plan 
for  its  solution  when  it  develops ." 

There  In  No  General  Manager 

F  the  Indictment  as  a  whole  is  difficult  for  the 
general  public  to  comprehend,  some  of  the  details 
arc  sufficiently  simple  and  concrete.  Thin  one  was 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  of 
one  of  the  big  plant*  which  are  relied  upon  to  build 
most  of  our  new  shipping.  The  substance  of  his  re¬ 
marks  on  thr  difficulty  of  taking  care  of  thousands  of 
added  shipbuilders,  in  a  small  city  suddenly  filled 
by  large  army  activities,  will  be  found  In  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford's  article,  "A  Shipbuilder  on  the  Job,"  in  last 
week's  CoLLlEX’S  Here  is  more  of  his  evidence: 

"We  have  the  Navy  Department  work,  which  we 
are  directed  to  expedite  in  every  possible  way,  and 
we  have  the  Shipping  Board  work,  which  we  arc 
directed  to  expedite  as  much  as  possible;  and  the 
same  week  I  have  instructions  from  either  one  of  the 
Government  departments  to  give  their  work  priority, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  veiy  people  we  are  trying 
to  serve  are  absorbing  the  facilities  we  must  have 
for  ounpeoplc  in  order  to  do  this  work. 

"I  have  information  this  morning  that  they  could 
not  get  any  water  in  the  shipyard.  The  army  has 
15,000  horses  there,  all  using  water,  and  we  have 
20,000  soldiers  there  using  water.  We  cannot  get 
hard  coal,  for  which  our  house*  are  built,  with 
latrobe  stoves,  yet  the  army  has  put  a  lot  of  hard- 
coal  stoves  in  their  camps  which  might  as  well  have 
burned  soft  coal.  I  took  this  matter  up  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  everybody  in  Washington  I  could  dis¬ 
cuss  it  with,  and  the  Secretary  is  investigating  and, 
1  understand,  proposes  to  put  up  some  temporary 
quarters  for  the  soldiers  and  the  regular  officers. 

"Senator  JOHNSON — That  indicate*  lack  of  man¬ 
agement  and  utter  lack  of  cooperation. 


It  le  as  U  Mr.  Baker  had  built  a  huge  factory  u-ith  only  a  tiro- by -fire  door t 

"That  the  country's  vast  industrial  and  mechani¬ 
cal  resources  have  not  been  properly  synchronized. 

"That  the  President,  so  wonderfully  able  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  people  the  emotion  which  'teaeheth  the 
hands  to  war  and  the  finger*  to  fight,'  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  physical  problems 
of  war  itself  as  a  hard  practical  undertaking. 

"That  the  war  machine,  for  want  of  great  coordi¬ 
nating  ability  at  its  head,  has  been  breaking  down.'* 

Now,  if  you  have  read  this  indictment,  you  will 
realize  how  forbidding  it  is,  how  forbidding  the  whole 
subject  is,  and  how  difficult  to  express  In  a  way  that 
the  public  can  readily  grasp. 

The  “ Master  Plan”? 

SENATOR  HITCHCOCK,  like  Senator  Chamber- 
lain,  recognized  the  difficulty  of  making  the  people 
understand,  of  making  concrete  and  vivid  such  for¬ 
bidding  abstractions  as  "organization"  and  "coordi¬ 
nation.”  So  he  too  sought  the  aid  of  the  human- 
interest  way.  In  this  he  did  better  than  Senator 
Chamberlain.  Senator  Hitchcock  tried,  and  measur¬ 
ably  succeeded,  through  the  aid  of  a  simple  story  of 
an  uncle  with  much  money  who  called  in  his  five 
nephews  and  said:  "Boys,  here  is  a  great  amount  of 
money.  I  want  you  to  build  a  house.  Buy  all  the 
material*  that  you  please.  Each  of  you  build  a  part 
of  the  house."  The  brothers  arranged  among  them¬ 
selves  that  one  should  build  one  aide,  one  the  end, 
and  so  on.  They  were  good  workers;  they  knew  how 
to  build.  One  built  his  end  high  and  short,  while  the 
other  built  his  end  low  and  long.  One  built  a  long 
side  that  w&9  low,  and  the  other  built  a  short  fide 
that  was  high.  After  they  got  the  portions  together 
they  would  not  work.  There  had  been  no  architect, 
nobody  to  plan;  each  had  done  his  own  part,  but 
there  was  nobody  to  give  the  master  plan,  and  it 
was  not  a  house  at  all. 

Applying  this  analogy  to  the  situation  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Senator  Hitchcock  said:  "When,  suddenly 
the  nation  was  plunged  into  war.  Congress  could  do 
nothing  better  than  to  vest  in  the  President  a  lot  of 
additional  powers.  He  appointed  men  to  exercise 
them  so  that  now  he  has  the  oversight  not  only  of 
the  executive  departments  represented  by  the  two 
so-called  Cabinet  meeting*  each  week,  but  of  many 
additional  war  bureaus.  Some  exist  by  authority  of 
Congress,  some  without  it.  Let  me  mention  some  of 
them:  (1>  The  board  controlling  priority  of  freight 
shipments;  <2>  the  Raw  Materials  Board;  (3)  the 
War  Industries  Board;  <41  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion;  (5)  the  Fuel  Administration;  (6)  the  Shipping 
Board;  (7)  the  Aircraft  Production  Board;  <B)  the 
Allies*  Purchasing  Board;  (9)  the  War  Trade  Board; 

(10)  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  all  exercising  great  functions  of  war. 

"Can  the  President  coordinate  them?  Can  he  give 
thwtime  to  bring  them  together  and  harmonize  them 
in  the  proper  work  without  any  machinery  to  do  it? 

It  i9  utterly  beyond  the  possibility.  These  great  war 
bureaus  should  he  focused  in  some  authority  that 
would  harmonize  them  and  coordinate  them.  That 


"Mr.  Ferguson— It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  power  to  arbitrarily  give  orders  without 
knowing:  the  consequences  of  the  orders  they  give. 

"Senator  Johnson — And  without  knowing  who  else 
gives  orders? 

"Mr.  Ferguson — Yes,  sir.” 

Here,  with  all  the  map  of  the  United  Slate*  to 
choose  from,  the  War  Department  selected,  as  the 
place  to  build  a  cantonment,  with  the  many  demands 
on  local  labor  and  housing  which  the  cantonment 
involved,  a  small  city  which  was  already  relied  upon 
by  the  navy  and  the  Shipping  Board  to  expand  to 
double  its  size  in  taking  care  of  the  requirements  of 
those  two  department*.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  these  three  departments  had  never  been  brought 
together,  that  there  was  no  central  planning  and 
coordination — no  "top-planning,”  as  Mr.  Child  called 
it  in  his  article  in  last  week's  Collier’s. 

The  record  ia  crowded  with  other  examples  of 
failure  to  coordinate,  to  plan  ahead.  Up  to  the  1st 
of  January  last  21,117,612  pairs  of  shoes  had  been 
ordered.  That  is  more  shoes  than  have  been  ordered 
for  the  very  much  larger  British  army  during  three 
and  a  half  years  of  war.  If  that  were  merely  an 
example  of  ordering  in  a  big  way  for  a  big  job,  it 
would  be  a  cheering  fact,  rather  than  otherwise. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  army  was  short  by  several 
hundred  thousand  of  the  number  of  overcoats  needed. 
Our  shortage  in  several  lines  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  serious.  One  alarming  shortage  is  in  powder. 


Although  this  country  must  provide  about  half  the 
powder  needed  by  the  Allies,  and  although  we  are 
short  in  the  production  of  it  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
million  pounds  a  day,  the  orders  for  the  new  build¬ 
ings  to  increase  our  powder  supply  were  not  given 
until  December.  But  all  these  things  are  merely 
typical  details.  If  you  should  wade  through  the 
three  or  four  thousand  pages  of  testimony,  you 
would  find  scores  of  them.  But  the  big  fact  back  of 
it  all  is  that  Secretary  Baker  never  grasped  the  job 
as  a  whole.  He  never  looked  upon  it  as  what  it 
was,  the  turning  of  the  United  States  into  one  great 
factory.  He  never  got  on  top  of  his  job,  never  domi¬ 
nated  it.  He  never  grasped  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  United  States  at  war. 

It  Come *  Back  to  Ship* 

FOR  the  present  he  has  beaten  his  critics.  It  was 
rather  agreeable,  sitting  in  the  committee  room,  to 
see  him  do  it— to  see  a  frail,  small  man.  by  sheer 
acuteness  of  mind,  by  the  qualities  of  an  able  lawyer 
and  logician,  expert  in  the  use  of  words,  with  perfect 
urbanity,  with  a  grntle,  almost  feminine  voice,  beat 
half  a  dozen  senators  with  the  facts  in  their  favor. 
A  massive  senator  would  come  at  him  with  a  mas¬ 
sive  question,  and  presently  the  massive  senator 
would  be  flopping  like  a  turtle  on  his  back.  But  all 
the  while  you  kept  reflecting  how  different  it  would  be 
if  the  sides  were  reversed:  the  able  Mr.  Baker  cross- 
questioning.  His  victory  is  purely  dialectic.  As  surely 
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as  the  Fourth  of  July  will  come  in  midsummer,  the 
facts  are  going  to  catch  up  with  him  and  with  all  of 
us.  For  you  can  tell  the  whole  story  with  one  detail 
which  is  typical  of  all  the  details  and  ia  the  biggest 
of  them.  It  comes  back  to  ships.  This  nation  is 
mo  itii/ar  faring  msnuffotu  a/  the  rate  of  five  timee  the 
carrying  capacity  of  our  shipping.  We  are  turning 
out  some  millions  of  tons  of  goods  which  are  of  use 
only  at  one  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  battle 
front  in  France.  And  we  have  not  got,  because  we 
did  not  plan  and  coordinate,  one-fifth  the  amoitnt  of 
m hipping  necessary  to  carry  those  munitions  to  the 
spot  where  they  must  go.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Baker  had 
built  a  huge  factory  with  only  a  two-by-five  door  to 
get  the  finished  product  out.  with  only  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  and  a  wheezy  donkey  engine  to  get 
it  away.  The  result  is  going  to  be  worse  than  you 
will  realize  unless  you  reflect  upon  it  The  stuff  ia 
going  to  pile  up  on  our  docks,  and  back  up  on  our 
switches,  and  congest  our  railroads  to  the  point  of 
paralysis,  and  our  great  war  machine  will  have 
to  slow  down  before  it  has  fairly  got  under  way. 
The  consequences,  economic  and  military,  are  going 
to  be  extremely  serious.  And  they  will  be  on  us 
in  only  a  few  weeks.  Lack  of  planning  and  co¬ 
ordination!  It  is  just  a  year  ago  the  sixth  of  next 
month  that  we  began  to  build  the  shells  and  guns. 
And  it  is  only  to-day  that  we  are  trying  fran¬ 
tically  to  get  the  men  to  build  the  yards  to  build 
the  ships  to  carry  these  shells  and  guns  to  France. 


“WE’RE  IN  THE  LINE!” 


BY  WYTHE  WILLIAMS 

roimrs  special  correspondent 


Paris,  Feb.  1,  1918. 

E  arc  in.  A  small  portion  of  the  American  army 
has  taken  over  its  line  on  the  front  in  V ranee — 
the  tenth  month  of  our  war  against  Germany. 

Lust  June  1  stood  on  the  quai  at  Boulogne  when 
General  Pershing  and  hia  staff  first  set  foot  on 
French  soil.  A  few  weeks  later  I  saw  the  first  de¬ 
tachment  of  our  army  land  at  a  French  port.  It 
was  this  same  detachment  that,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
saw  disappear  into  the  night  as  they  turned  in 
toward  the  trenches  of  their  front  line.  I  shall 
never  see  them  again— that  ia,  not  all  of  them;  for 
even  now,  as  I  write,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  have  already  paid  the  price  of  war. 

In  Pari*  one  day,  among  the  other  boulevard  rumors 
and  gossip,  I  heard  a  whisper:  "Some  Americans 
arc  about  to  take  over  their  line.”  I  at  once  hur¬ 
ried  over  to  the  office  of  officialdom  and  inquired  if 
this  were  true. 

I  was  asked  to  divulge  where  1  had  secured  my 
information.  My  questioner  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  when  I  told  him  my  informant  was  not  an 
American  officer  nor  an  American  anybody,  nor 
even  a  Frenchman,  but  an  Englishman  whose  whis¬ 
per  had  really  been  quite  a  vocal  effort  in  a  public 
place.  Officialdom  then  remarked  that,  inasmuch 
as  I  seemed  to  know  about  it,  I  would  be  told 
later  the  exact  time  to  leave  Paris  for  the  front— 
that  my  name  was  "on  the  Hat.” 

Getting  to  the  Front 

WAS  never  notified,  because  this  Paris  office  of 
officialdom  never  found  out  any  more  about  It.  After 
several  days  of  vain  inquiry,  in  company  with  fellow 
correspondents,  I  went  by  train  and  automobile  to 
the  town  that  shelters  the  Press  Headquarters  of 
our  army,  situated  some  thirty-odd  miles  from  an¬ 
other  town,  the  headquarters  of  General  Pershing 
and  our  General  Staff. 

The  chief  press  officer  revealed  the  date  when 
our  men  would  take  over  their  line.  He  told  us 
where  we  might  go  to  witness  the  undertaking,  and 


the  means  provided  for  getting  us  there.  He  also 
told  us  what  we  could  and  could  not  write,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  definite  instructions  from  General  Pershing. 
And  there  was  more,  far  more,  that  we  could  not 
write  than  that  we  could.  In  view  of  the  restric¬ 
tion*,  which  seemed  to  include  everything  except 
what  I  have  said  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article,  the  arrangements  for  the  cable  correspond¬ 
ents  seemed  amusing.  After  long  and  heavy  confer¬ 
ence,  it  was  decided  that  as  soon  as  the  official 
communique  arrived  from  the  Staff  Headquarters 
town,  thirty-odd  miles  away,  the  three  press  agencies 
were  to  be  given  a  one-hundred-word  "flash"  on  the 
wire.  After  this  overture  all  of  the  eight  special 
cable  correspondents  were  to  have  another  "flash" 
of  one  hundred  words  each.  Then  these  same  eight, 
filing  their  dispatches  in  the  order  drawn  by  ballot, 
were  to  bo  allowed  one  thousand  words  of  descriptive 
cable.  This  would  close  the  performance. 

It  was  carefully  explained  that  these  almost  ten 
thousand  words  would  completely  choke  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  from  that  town  for  thirty-six  hours. 
Inasmuch  as  the  stories  of  at  least  half  of  the  eight 
correspondents  would  reach  America  after  the  first 
half  had  already  been  printed,  it  would  be  scarcely 
worth  while  for  the  latter  to  write  any  "descriptive 
stuff"  at  alL  Again  I  point  out  that  the  press  tele¬ 
graphic  arrangements,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  have  been  existent  in  this  town  for  six 
months.  To-day  the  number  of  French  operators 
who  cannot  understand  English  is  the  same  as  on 
the  first  clay  that  a  cable  was  ever  sent  from  that  part 
of  France  on  the  subject  of  the  American  troops. 

I  will  give  no  further  chronology  of  what  we  cor¬ 
respondents  did  in  order  to  get  the  facts  and  to 
understand  this  taking  over  of  our  line.  Once  it 
was  decided  that  we  could  not  go  near  the  troops 
at  all.  We  pointed  out  that  the  occasion  was  a  part 
of  the  vital  history  of  the  war,  if  not  indeed  of  the 
world;  inasmuch  as  the  performers  were  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  we  argued  that  the  American  people  had  a 
right  to  have  some  of  that  history  written  from  the 


ground.  Finally  the  order  was  changed,  after 
twenty-four  hours  of  backing  and  filling,  and  we 
were  permitted  to  go  into  the  zone  to  sec  the  men, 
but  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  enter  or  go  near 
the  trenches.  Thia  last  order  was  quite  understand¬ 
able,  because  the  relief  of  a  section  of  trenches  is 
a  difficult  and  ticklish  performance  at  any  time,  and 
was  especially  so  in  this  case  because  of  possible 
confusion  resulting  from  the  difference  in  language. 
But,  in  the  memory  of  certain  recent  cable  dispatches, 
I  wish  again  to  assert  that  at  this  writing  not  a 
single  correspondent  has  ever  gone  into  a  trench  at 
its  taking  over  by  American  troops. 

From  Horizon  Blue  to  Khaki 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  visited  these  present  Ameri¬ 
can  trenches  when  they  were  held  by  the  French. 
I  went  over  every  yard  of  that  front  when  it  was 
one  of  the  important  sectors  of  the  line.  Looking 
back  to  my  nights  and  days  passed  there,  it  was 
quite  easy  to  ahift  the  color  scheme  from  horizon 
blue  to  khaki;  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  change 
the  bearded  poilus  and  grinning  Africans  into  slim, 
clear-skinned  young  Americans,  and  to  look  forward 
to  the  American  "zero  hour"  when  our  soldiers  would 
make  their  first  attack.  "Contemptible  little  armies" 
can  grow  fast  once  they  are  planted.  Our  force  now 
in  the  line  could  not  numerically  be  called  an  army 
(unless  it  were  acting  as  a  punitive  expedition  in 
Mexico) ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  first  section  of 
American  troops  ia  now  guarding  its  own  trenches, 
sending  its  own  patrols  and  its  own  raiding  parties 
through  the  barbed  wire  and  across  No  Man's  Land, 
should  force  our  army  chiefs  to  speed  up  and  finish 
the  training  of  new  divisions  landed  and  landing. 
We  shall  need  them  all  too  quickly  to  make  good 
the  losses  of  the  First  Army  and  to  form  new  armies 
to  expand  the  American  military  zone. 

Our  regiments  left  the  tiny  villages  where  they 
were  billeted,  some  miles  behind  the  trenches,  just 
at  sundown.  The  day  had  been  somber  and  the  air 
dank,  like  almost  every  day  in  France  at  this  time 


8  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 


of  year.  The  roads  were  unending  streams  of  mud 
and  water.  Machine-gun  companies  went  first,  slosh¬ 
ing  and  slipping  along  under  a  line  drizzle  that 
would  at  least  prevent  any  German  reception  in  the 
form  of  a  gas  attack.  The  air  was  too  dense  and 
still  for  gas.  The  men  were  calm  and  quiet,  and 
those  who  said  anything  at  all  simply  expressed  the 
general  opinion  that  they  were  glad  they  were  mov¬ 
ing — moving  to  the  real  front,  to  fight;  they  were 
completely  fed  up  with  training  and  waiting. 

An  imperative  whispered  command  soon  silenced 
all  conversation,  and  there  was  only  the  gentle  pad¬ 
ding  of  feet  in  the  mud  as  the  infantry  then  took  up 
the  march,  platoon  after  platoon.  Cigarettes  were 
prohibited  in  the  general  order  that  no  lights  were 
permitted  so  close  to  the  lines.  At  a  certain  point 
French  liaison  officers  met  each  platoon  and  silently 
signaled  the  American  officers  to  follow  them  into 
the  dark,  along  a  narrow,  slippery  path  that  wound 
slightly  uphill  through  a  black  forest.  One  of  these 
Frenchmen  explained  that  there  had  been  some  slight 
artillery  activity  along  about  dusk,  but  that  the 
French  batteries  had  quickly  silenced  it.  There 
might  be  a  return  barrage  fire,  he  explained,  a© 
every  precaution  was  necessary.  The  Germans  had 
the  range  of  the  mud  path,  so  that  even  a  “slow 
barrage'’ — that  is,  one  shell  every  few  minutes — 
might  seriously  impede  “la  relive.” 

After  a  few  moments  of  climbing,  the  last  file  of 
our  infantry  could  feel — for  they  could  not  see — 
passing  bodies  of  men  headed  toward  the  rear. 
Occasionally  our  men  would  brush  against  them  on 
the  narrow  road  and  slip  aaide  into  the  ditches  knee- 
deep  with  water.  By  a  muttered  imprecation  in 
French  after  one  of  these  collisions  the  Americans 
realized  that  these  soldier*  were  the  French  troops 
they  were  relieving,  probably  the  first  platoons  to 
go  out  as  our  first  platoons  marched  in.  But  the 
Frenchmen  did  not  know  that  the  long-awaited 
“American  relief”  was  passing  them  The  effort 
of  the  High  Command  to  keep  the  matter  secret 
had  prevented  oven  a  whisper  reaching  the  front. 


Another  case  where  news  concerning  troopB  reached 
them  after  open  discussion  in  the  cafes  of  Paris! 

No  indication  was  given  by  any  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  their  identity.  Both  files  plodded  silently 
along,  a  weariness  in  the  march  rhythm  of  the  one. 
an  alertness  in  the  other  that  was  significant.  There 
were  no  salute*  from  the  almost  invisihle  officer* 
who  marched  at  the  heads  of  their  columns. 

The  last  American  platoon  left  the  narrow  path, 
turning  toward  the  position  on  the  right  it  was 
to  occupy.  It  pasaed  through  a  mass  of  broken 
stones  that  had  once  formed  a  village.  Our  men 
had  never  seen  a  demolished  village,  so  they 
peered  eagerly  about.  Again  they  sensed  soldiers 
filing  toward  them.  The  Frenchmen  had  seen  so 
many  ruins  that  those  through  which  they  were 
soon  stumbling  registered  no  new  impression.  A 
few  of  them  sank  down  among  the  stones  to  rest 
just  as  several  Hares  from  distant  hills  rocketed  up 
and  for  a  moment  illuminated  the  scene. 

The  American  Relief  Ham  Come! 

HE  poilus  sitting  at  rest  were  scarcely  recog¬ 
nizable,  they  toned  in  so  exactly  in  color  with  the 
ruin  all  about  Their  figures  looked  more  like  the 
high  reliefs  carved  on  the  walls  of  ancient  churches 
than  like  human  beings.  They  wpre  as  motionless 
as  the  debris.  They  were  covered  with  dirt  and  mud. 
Their  packs  and  helmets  were  crusted  with  clay,  and 
their  faces  gray  with  fatigue  and  streaked  with 
grimy  sweat.  All  they  wanted  was  rest;  they  looked 
with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  staring  Americans.  The 
fact  that  “la  relive  americaine"  was  at  hand  was 
not  yet  known  in  the  zone  of  the  armies. 

The  Americans  marched  out  into  an  open  field. 
Their  trenches  were  just  on  the  other  aide.  It  was 
downhill  now.  into  a  little  valley.  On  hill*  opposite 
were  the  German  lines;  the**  hills  toned  into  the 
blackness  of  the  starless,  moonless  sky. 

There  came  a  suspicion  of  swagger  into  the  walk 
of  the  Americans,  swinging  down  the  hill.  None 
of  them  were  tired.  The  climb  had  been  nothing. 


They  were  fresh  and  clean  and  recently  fed.  Their 
packs  were  in  good  condition.  True,  some  of  them 
had  wet  feet,  because  their  new  hoots  had  not  been 
sufficiently  oiled  before  starting  out,  but,  all  in  all, 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  them.  The  hour 
was  still  early,  so  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for 
the  field  kitchens  to  follow  to  their  positions  and  sand 
morning  coffee  up  through  the  communication  bovoux. 

Another  file  of  French  soldiers  waa  climbing  up 
the  field  from  the  communication  trench  that  led 
to  the  front  line.  There  were  only  a  few  of  them, 
and  they  marched  slowly.  A  few  stumbled.  As  the 
Americans  came  abreast  there  was  a  succession  of 
flares  on  the  hills,  so  that  for  a  few  seconds  the  field 
was  bathed  in  flickering  blue  light  At  the  head 
of  the  French  column  was  a  bedraggled,  bearded 
sergeant.  He  stared  straight  ahead,  his  eyes  so  fixed 
and  lifeless  they  might  hare  been  blind.  Then  he 
Raw  the  column  of  Americans.  He  did  not  recognise 
them,  but  his  hand  came  up  in  a  mechanical  salute. 
A  young  American  lieutenant  returned  it;  ami  then 
the  man’s  eyes  and  mind  awoke.  The  flares  flickered 
out  and  the  American  offker  disappeared  in  the  dark. 
In  the  light  of  another  rocket  the  French  sergeant 
could  have  been  seen  still  standing  at  salute.  He 
smiled  now,  and  as  the  light  again  died  he  gave 
the  first  signal  to  French  troops  that  Americans 
had  taken  over  their  line.  It  was  the  phrase  which 
every  soldier  in  the  French  army  had  been  repeat¬ 
ing  as  a  question  for  months;  “La  relove  nrmricnine 
e*t  venue?'*  (“The  American  relief  has  come.'*)  The 
sergeant  reiterated  the  miracle  in  a  whisper;  “La 
ralfrve  americaine  cat  venue.**  And  as  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  swallowed  into  the  mouth  of  their  trench 
every  poilu  in  the  line  stood  at  rigid  salute:  inky, 
vague  forms  in  the  occasional  glare  from  the  rockets. 

As  I  came  away  I  saw  the  moon  had  risen  and 
was  tending  a  pale  gleam  through  the  heavy  dark. 
The  relief  of  the  trenches  was  successfully  carried 
out  without  incident,  says  the  War  Office  dispatch. 


Thi*  in  the  3d  of  o  scries  of  ar Helen  bp  Mr.  lTiV/in ms. 


OUR  MILITARY  RAILROAD 

IN  FRANCE  BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


”\XJ  AR  is  a  construction  job,"  says  my  friend, 

▼  V  the  man  from  Tech — “a  construction  job,  with 
fatalities  thrown  in.” 

To  which  I  should  like  to  offer  an  amendment  and 
say  that  modern  warfare  is  a  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  United  States  to-day  face*  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  problem  of  all  ages;  the  movement  of  an  army 
of  a  million  men,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  that 
number,  five  thousand  miles — more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  this  distance  through  the  submarine- 
infested  North  Atlantic.  And  with  these  men  go 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  food,  ordnance — 
large  guns  and  small — aircraft  and  their  appurte¬ 
nances,  remounts — a  horse  to  every  five  or  seven  men 
— and  finally  such  valuable  allies  of  the  modern  army 
as  the  signal,  the  medical,  and  the  hospital  service, 
with  all  of  their  impedimenta.  The  ocean  part  of  the 
problem  is  one  of  ships  -many  ships  -  und  their  ade¬ 
quate  protection,  but  ships  cannot  put  our  army  down 
at  the  fighting  lines.  That  is  a  problem  for  the 
railroad.  And  because  the  railroads  of  poor,  tom 
France  are  already  overburdened  with  her  own  mili¬ 
tary  needs,  we  have  begun  to  create  over  there  our 
own  transportation  line — the  United  States  Military 
Railroad  in  France.  It  will,  when  finally  finished, 
connect  the  ocean  ports  allotted  to  our  u*o  with 
our  sector  of  the  fighting  line,  a  distance  of  some 
600  miles — which  is  more  than  equal  to  that  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Cleveland;  indeed  is  farther 
than  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  It  is  the 
hand  of  Uncle  Sam;  its  diverging  branches,  close 
to  the  front,  are  his  sinewy  fingers;  over  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  sea  stretches  his  mighty  right  arm. 

The  Stem$  Start! 

ICTURE  to  yourself  a  French  seaport,  a  modem 
French  city.  Its  streets,  if  not  always  broad,  are 
for  the  most  part  asp  halt -paved.  Its  building*  are 
handsome  and  substantial.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
many  rhurche*.  It  is  a  fine  city,  but  mistake  not  it* 
modernness:  it  is  six  centuries  old. 

Yet  here  beside  the  broad  river  changing  into  an 
estuary  of  the  sea  which  the  French  port  has  faced 
those  600  years  are  new  docks;  docks  verdant 
with  the  rawness  of  fresh -cut  timber — huge  docks 
too:  tipples  arid  cranes  and  wharf  house*  and 
warehouses,  with  u  mass  of  tracks  connecting  all  of 
them  and  noisy  switch  engines  going  hack  and  forth. 
And  nt  the  berthing  spaces  are  great  gray  ships 
in  from  the  United  States,  discharging  their  olive- 
drab  burdens  into  railroud  cars  of  the  same  hue- 


These  bear  the  lettering  of  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Railroad  on  their  freshly  painted  sides.  There 
are  clatter  and  roar  and  enterprise  and  a  huge  lot  of 
hard,  hard  work.  But  this  cannot  tie  France;  this 
must  be — these  docks  and  warehouse*,  even  though 
they  are  fabricated  of  timber  instead  of  the  more  fa¬ 
miliar  steel,  must  be  Ashtabula  or  Conneaut  or  South 
Chicago.  And  yet  the  signs  upon  the  little  shop*  that 
line  the  road  from  the  town  to  the  terminal  are  In 
the  Gallic  phrase;  the  little  old  lady  who  slides  the 
iron  gate  across  the  highway  at  the  near-by  rail¬ 
road  crossing  is  as  French  as  the  gTay  bulk  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

Another  port  such  a*  this  is  to  he  created  scarcely 
200  mile*  away.  It  too  bears  the  name  of  an  ancient 
French  city.  And  by  the  time  you  read  these  words 
it*  dock*  and  warehouses  should  be  well  started.  To¬ 
day  they  await  the  coming  of  the  heavy  timber  from 
oversea.  For  heavy  timber  construction,  such  a*  our 
engineer*  delight  to  use  in  such  emergencies  as  these, 
is  strange  to  French  eyes.  They  have  not  been  used 
to  seeing  timbers  half  as  thick  us  a  man  is  tall  and 
seven  or  eight  or  ten  times  as  long. 

From  these  two  separate  ports  the  two  main  stems 
of  the  United  States  Military  Railroad  will  start. 
One  for  a  time  follows  the  windings  of  a  lovely  river; 
the  boys  who  make  their  entranre  to  France  upon 
this  line  will  be  fortunate  indeed.  The  other  is  a 
slightly  more  direct  route.  It  plunges  at  once  away 
from  the  sight  and  smell  of  salt  water  and  thrusts 
itself  directly  inland,  cutting  through  the  crests  of 
rolling  hills  and  spanning  great  wide  valleys.  It 
should  be  understood  at  the  beginning  that  the  main 
portions  of  these  lines  are  not  new.  They  have  not 
been  constructed  hv  the  United  States;  nor  did  the 
French  build  them  with  any  military  use  whatsoever 
in  mind.  They  are  portions  of  the  lines — in  many 
cases  side  lines  rather  than  main  stems — of  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  French  railroads.  For,  as  we  shall  see 
in  a  moment,  the  construction  problem  of  the  United 
States  Military  Railroad  in  France  has  been  almost 
entirely  one  of  seaport  terminals,  of  division  yards, 
of  divergent  linrs,  and  of  light  railways  at  the  front. 

.4  Cronn- Country  Line 

PON  my  desk  rests  a  copy  of  “t.'lndicateur  de* 
Chemins  de  For,'*  which  is  to  France  as  the 
“Official  Guide  of  the  Railways'*  is  to  this  country. 
It  show*  the  six  great  railroads  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  th-?  dozen  or  more  mam  stem*  of  five  of  these, 
radiating  from  Paris  as  the  <pokt-s  of  a  wheel  from 
their  hub.  The  two  main  stem*  of  the  United  States 


Military  Railroad  rut  from  one  side  of  France  to  the 
other  and  cross  the  spoke*  of  this  wheel  at  acute 
angle*.  In  other  words,  oar  railroad  over  there  i*  a 
cross-country  line  running  at  angles  to  the  main 
paths  of  peace  traffic — just  as  Twenty-third  Street 
crosses  Broadway  or  as  the  Delaware  A  Hudson  or 
the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  croas 
the  main  stems  of  traffic  in  the  United  State*  almost 
at  right  angles.  A  transportation  man  can  quickly 
see  that  this  has  meant  the  least  possible  upset  to 
the  traffic  conditions  on  the  war-congested  French 
railroad* — our  simple  method  of  the  utilization  of 
branch  lines  and  cross-country  tie  line*.  Our  mili¬ 
tary  railroad  *o  intersect*  four  of  the  six  great  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  country — the  Elat,  the  Paris-Orl^ana. 
the  P.  L.  M.  (Paris-Lyon-ModiterraneeL  and  L*Est. 
It  uses  portions  of  all  of  these  lines  for  it*  two 
double-track  main  sterna,  which  in  the  main  art? 
parallel,  although  they  cross  one  another  between 
the  ocean  and  the  military  front. 

Yet  while  it  uses  these  lines,  its  operation  i*  abso¬ 
lutely  distinct  from  theirs.  It  has  had  to  unite 
section*  of  railroads  ordinarily  as  competitive  or 
divergent  ns  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  In  fact,  we  can  best  gain  an  idea  of  the 
location  and  the  operation  of  our  military  railroad 
oversea  by  reversing  the  picture  and  imagining  it 
being  built  by  France  across  our  own  United  State*. 
Which  can  be  the  more  readily  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  accompanying  map. 

A  French  Military  Railroad  Here 

UPPOSE  that  a  great  enemy  force  has  landed 
somewhere  upon  the  desolate  shores  of  Louisiana 
and  made  a  far-rcaching  invasion,  both  up  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  off  toward  the  Southwest  and 
the  Mexico  line.  And  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
having  become  hard  pressed,  the  Republic  of  France 
has  become*  our  oily  and  ha*  followed  her  distin¬ 
guished  precedent  by  aga:n  sending  an  army  to  our 
shores — only  this  time  nn  army  u  hundred  times 
the  size  of  the  force  which  ftochambeau  and  Lafa¬ 
yette  brought  here,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Suppose  our  resources  to  he  as  nearly  exhausted  a* 
our  army,  and  that  France  is  giving  bountifully  and 
cheerfully  of  her  stores,  but  that  her  problem  Here 
(like  our*  in  France  to-day)  i  chiefly  one  of  mili¬ 
tary  transportation. 

The  French  have  been  assigned  n  sector  along 
the  east  bunk  nf  the  Mississippi,  from  a  point  half¬ 
way  between  Natchez  and  Vicksburg  to  one  close  to 
Memphis.  They  are  not  only  preparing  to  hold  this, 
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There  haa  been  great  haste  to  build  the  nrceaaary  connicting  tinea 


From  the  ocean  porta  allotted  to  our  uae  to  the  battle  front 


Reverse  the  picture!  Turn  negative  into  posi- 
live,  fancy  into  fact!  It  now  is  the  United  States 
Military  Railroad  in  France  that  we  see,  and  that 
railroad  is  real;  as  real  as  the  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal  in  New  York,  or  its  smaller  brother  in  your 
own  town.  Its  two  main  stems  have  long  since  been 
allocated  and  there  has  been  great  haste  to  build 
both  the  necessary  connecting  links  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  yards.  When  General  Pershing  linked  for  wharf 
buildings,  225  experts  were  on  their  way  within  a 
fortnight.  And  19,000  freight  cars,  130,000  tons  of 
rails,  500,000  ties.  600  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and 
other  equipment  were  the  first  orders  from  the 
American  Commission.  When  our  rails  could  not 
come  rapidly  enough  from  our  rolling  mills,  or 
were  delayed  through  lack  of  ships,  the  generous- 
hearted  French,  represented  by  M.  Albert  Claveille, 
then  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
did  not  hesitate  to  tear  up  their  own  tracks — where 
possible,  the  second  track  of  double-tracked  routes 
carrying,  comparatively,  the  least  amount  of  truffle. 

In  a  similar  fashion  the  Belgians  loaned  us  loco¬ 
motives,  thus  saving  time  and  tonnage — Pershing 
received  600  in  a  single  shipment.  Now,  however, 
nearly  1,000  locomotives — a  motive* power  equipment 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kail- 
road— and  19.000  freight  cars  are  already  under 
construction  in  American  car  and  locomotive  shops. 
A  few  of  them  have  started  oversea.  (These  engines 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  great  orders  placed 
by  the  French  railroads  with  the  Baldwin  and  the 
American  Locomotive  Works  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  delivery  of  which  has  been  under  way. 
However,  they  are  greatly  similar.) 

A  few  of  these  military  en- 
—  gincs  for  France  —  awaiting 

“knockdown"  and  boxing  into 
nineteen  great  crates  for  each 
have  recently  been 


engine 

put  in  temporary  emergency 
service  to  help  relieve  the 
great  freight  congestion  in 
the  Northeast.  Folk  round 
about  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  instance,  have 
Men  them— trig  freight 
pullers,  in  battleship  gray, 
with  "U.  S.  A."  in  great 
initiala  upon  their  tenders. 
They  are  not  large  engines 
or  heavy — as  we  view  locomo¬ 
tives.  They  are  of  the  so- 
called  Consolidation  type  and 
of  a  size  which  American 
railroads  outgrew  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago.  Each 
weighs,  without  the  tender, 
about  166,000  pounds.  That 
they  are  not  heavier  is  due 
not  only  to  the  limitations  of 
the  “clearances"  of  the  French 
tunnels  and  bridges,  hut  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
of  our  ally  arc  built  with  a 
ruling  grade  of  1  per  cent — 
or  52.8  feet  to  the  mile.  This, 
oddly  enough,  is  the  grade 
which  the  builders  of  our 
earliest  railroads  in  the  West 
adopted.  But  in  recent  years 
ruling  grades  of  from  but 
one-third  to  one-half  per 
cent  have  been  our  maximum 
In  good  construction,  permit¬ 
ting  the  use  of  the  heaviest 
locomotives  in  the  world. 

the  whole  manned  and  directed  and  dispatched  by  In  general  appearance  these  engines  more  closely 
Frenchmen,  using  their  native  tongue — and  doing  resemble  the  motive  power  of  foreign  railroads. 
it  all  so  well  that  the  horrible  war  in  the  United  their  half  cabs,  their  low  freeboard,  and  in 
Stales  is  being  won,  slowly  hut  very,  very  surely.  their  two  stout  bumpers  (Continued  oh  pt 


some  portions  of  the  line  of 
the  United  State*  Military 
Railroad  in  France.)  It  is 
a  problem  met,  in  a  war 
emergency,  by  the  design  of 
a  proper  kind  of  sturdy, 
hill-  pulling  locomotive  of 
comparatively  light  weight. 

In  Forty  Days! 

AT  Maybrook,  N.  Y.,  thirty 
miles  west  of  the  Hudson 
River,  the  Central  New  Eng¬ 
land  connects  with  the  Lehigh 
A*  Hudson,  which  carries  the 
French  road  on  to  Easton, 
Pa.  Great  yards  and  engine 
houses  at  Maybrook  have 
been  expanded.  From  Easton 
to  Allentown  a  short  run  of 
sixteen  miles,  over  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  then  a  longer  one  upon 
a  cross-country  route  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  bring 
the  French  Military  Railroad 
It  would 


into  Harrisburg, 
have  coat  entirely  too  much  to 
build  a  new  bridge  across  the 
Susquehanna — two  miles  wide 
at  this  point.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened.  however,  that  the  row 
of  tall  piers  of  the  uncom¬ 
pleted  bridge  of  the  Ill-fated  South  Penn  Railroad 
still  stand  at  Harrisburg— unused  for  thirty  years. 
The  quick  ingenuity  of  the  French  engineers  seizes 
upon  these,  and  even  if  they  have  rather  bragged 


For  military  reasons  it  ia  inadciaable  to  a  hair  a  map  of  our  railroad  in  France, 
but  reverse  thin  map  and  you  hare  a  ricid  idea  of  its  direction  and  layout 


to 


A  FEW  readers  of  COLLIER'S  may  have  seen  a  cabled  message  in 
the  “Times”  newspaper  of  New  York  questioning  the  truth  of 
an  article  communicated  to  us  by  Wythe  Williams  and  called 
"The  Battle  of  1917.”  If  they  took  the  pains  to  go  through  these 
columns  of  unsupported  assertion  (which  for  their  sakes  we  hope 
they  didn’t),  they  must  have  remained  unconvinced  at  the  end. 
The  cable  is  signed  by  Charles  H.  Grasty.  but  is  plainly  in  the 
handwriting,  so  to  speak,  of  M.  Painleve,  former  French  Minister 
of  War.  Nobody  can  be  entirely  right  who  denies  so  vehemently. 
The  truth  never  screamed  as  loud  as  all  that.  M.  Painleve. 
through  Mr.  Grasty.  admits  that  Mr.  Williams  had  access  to 
documents,  but  asserts  that  the  persons  who  “indiscreetly”  showed 
him  the  documents  "cunningly"  concealed  parts  of  them,  thus  be¬ 
traying  him  into  incorrect  conclusions.  Indiscretion  and  cunning, 
two  strange  partners,  must  have  worked  together  to  fool  French 
journalists  also,  for  there  were  any  number  of  comments  in  the 
newspapers  of  France,  of  the  same  general  character  as  Mr. 
Williams's.  Finally,  to  support  the  contradiction  of  the  Collier's 
article,  the  “Times”  correspondent  turns  on  General  Nivellk.  who 
is  apparently  suspected  of  supplying  the  facts  for  “The  Battle 
of  1917,”  and  attempts  to  discredit  him.  General  Nivelle  is  absent 
from  Paris  and  cannot  reply. 

The  facts  of  Collier’s  connection  with  this  article  are  clear. 
When  Mr.  Williams  wrote  it  he  was  not  connected  with  Collier’s. 
lie  was  the  accredited  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Times” 
in  Paris.  He  sought  a  paper  of  national  circulation  for  this  im¬ 
portant  comment,  and  sent  "The  Battle  of  1917”  to  Collier's. 
Upon  its  appearance  in  France,  M.  Painleve  cabled  through  the 
"Times”  to  the  editor  of  Collier’s  a  denunciation  of  the  article 
so  emotional  in  character  that  we  declined  to  print  it  before  giving 
Mr.  Williams  a  chance  to  reply.  That  is.  having  some  knowledge 
of  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  were  reluctant  to 
injure  the  credit  of  a  conscientious  newspaper  man  on  the  demand 
of  one  of  this  class.  There  were  other  reasons  for  our  reluctance. 
The  first  was  that  the  tone  of  M.  Paini.eve’8  cable  made  us  doubt¬ 
ful  of  its  sincerity.  The  second  reason  sprang  from  the  fact  that 
our  only  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Grasty  came  from  a  recollection 
of  his  statements  about  submarine  warfare  last  year — an  adven¬ 
ture  into  romantic  statistics  that  gave  almost  the  first  touch  of 
comedy  to  the  news  of  the  war.  Neither  to  the  indignant  poli¬ 
tician  nor  to  the  imaginative  statistician  were  we  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  writer  of  good  repute.  M.  Painleve’s  cable  was  sent  to 
the  Paris  representative  of  Collier's  for  investigation.  That  in¬ 
vestigation  was  going  on  when  the  Painleve-Grasty  article  appeared. 
Since  then  Collier’s  has  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Williams 
in  which  he  says  he  "reaffirms  the  exactness  of  every  charge  in 
the  article,”  and  promises  a  full  reply.  After  reading  articles  in 
the  French  papers  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  go  to  so  much  trouble. 

Real  Labor  for  Real  Farms 

F  you  ever  stuck  a  plowshare  in  the  soil,  you  know  that  farming 
is  a  local  matter.  That  is  how  this  farm-labor  problem  looks 
to  us.  If  solved  to  any  very  material  extent,  it  will  be  by  localities, 
the  U.  S.  A.  being  a  sizable  expanse  of  territory  in  one  way  and 
another.  Incidentally,  the  professional  farmers  will  probably  have 
to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  part-man  help  derived  from  wherever 
they  can  get  it.  We  hope  said  help  will  go,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
more  professional  and  more  successful  of  our  agriculturists.  This 
is  a  good  time  for  raising  supplementary  supplies  of  garden  truck 
as  near  the  household  table  as  possible,  but  it  is  no  time  at  all  for 
scattering  out  on  the  production  of  the  staple  crops  or  for  trying 
to  reclaim  obsolete  farms  for  these  uses.  Real  farm  labor  is  going 
to  be  scarce,  and  it  must  be  applied  at  the  points  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good  this  year.  Every  town  very  properly  wants  to  see 
the  rural  regions  about  it  built  up  to  that  maximum  of  growing 
power,  and  some  have  done  much  toward  that  end,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  a  national  one  and  must  be  handled  nationally. 
We  are  not  on  a  war  basis  yet,  we  are  still  having  a  lot  of  un¬ 
necessary  things  done,  and  we  can  therefore  divert  a  good  deal 
of  strength  to  raising  food  for  our  cause.  We’ve  got  to.  That 
labor  and  material  must  be  put  where  it  will  count  in  our  war. 
The  shot  that  hits  »h  why  we  make  guns. 

March  23,  1913 


A  FRENCH  trade  paper  prints  this  advertisement  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war: 

Parie 

Having  Made  Our  Pile,  we  Are  Reliring! 

A  BUSINESS  IN  GROCERIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  SEMI  WHOLESALE 

An  establishment  near  the  Central  Markets,  founded  in  1900.  Rental :  8.000 
franca.  Custom:  merchants  in  edibles  (grocer*,  dairymen,  fruiterer*,  etc.  I. 
Six  to  eight  employees;  four  horses  in  peace  time  (two  at  present) ;  goods  in 
stock  to  the  value  of  about  600,000  franca.  Buainess:  about  700.000  francs 
in  time  of  peace  and  ovar  a  million  in  wnr  time.  Net  I’anriTS:  in  freace  time. 
iS,000  /ranee;  the  net  profile  eince  the  war  will  be  communicated  confidentially. 

The  Paris  newspaper.  “L’Gvuvre,"  which  reproduces  this  inter¬ 
esting  advertisement,  confines  itself  to  making  this  comment: 
"What  are  the  tax  collectors  waiting  for  before  then  look  into 
this  ‘good  thing1  and  ‘confidentially’  inquire  what  is  its  ‘net 
profit  since  the  war'?*’  The  food  hogs  are  not  all  American, 
it  would  seem;  and  Mr.  Hoover  is  probably  well  informed 
that  in  France — yes,  even  in  the  country  which  has  given 
and  suffered  most  in  the  war — the  grocers  and  the  coal  mer¬ 
chants  have  proved  the  littleness  of  the  trader  soul.  “My  grocer 
will  give  his  son  to  the  patrie  and  cheat  you  out  of  two  cents  the 
day  after  his  funeral,"  said  one  Frenchman  the  other  day.  But 
all  the  grocers  aren’t  French ;  and.  obviously,  not  all  grocers  are 
cheats— either  in  France  or  in  America. 

We  Doubt  It! 

E  always  blamed  those  dinky  little  mustaches,  the  kind  sawed 
off  at  the  ends,  on  the  British  urmy.  Certainly  the  first  we 
ever  saw  disfigured  the  close-shaved  young  officers  of  that  well- 
behaved  organization  back  in  those  far-off.  happy  days  when, 
speaking  approximately,  the  British  army  was  as  small  for  the 
British  Empire  as  the  dinky  little  mustache  for  a  man’s-size  face. 
But  listen  to  a  writer  in  the  Paris  "Matin."  M.  Ia)UIS  Forest. 
whom  we  paraphrase: 

The  girls  are  writing  me  letters  begging  that  I  step  in  and.  by  one  of  my 
articles,  save  for  dvllitation  the  mustache  <1  la  francaiet — the  long,  silky,  dis¬ 
tinguished.  and  well-eared-for  kind  of  a  mustache.  And  it  i*  true- that  the 
present  style  is  all  in  favor  of  a  cloac-cropped  toothbrush,  just  under  the  nose. 
“Stupid  and  ailly!”  cry  the  young  ladies — but  it  appears  Hint  the  style  comes 
from  America.  .  .  . 

M.  Forest,  we  protest!  What  evidence  can  you  offer  that 
the  toothbrush  is  an  American  invention? 

Don’t! 

HE  grave  error  of  M.  Louis  Forest,  who  is  a  wonderfully  in¬ 
formed  man  on  a  thousand  subjects,  brings  out  a  profound 
verity.  That  is  the  danger  of  all  generalizations  touchin’  and 
appertainin’  to  nations.  "You  cannot.”  ns  Edmund  Burke  so 
gravely  affirmed  in  the  speech  “On  Conciliation  with  America," 
which  every  American  collegian  used  to  have  forced  upon  his  an¬ 
noyed  attention — “you  cannot  indict  a  whole  nation.”  Neither 
can  you  praise  one.  Or,  rather,  you  can — and  shouldn't.  We  are 
much  impressed  by  these  truths  when  we  reflect  upon  the  silly 
undervaluation  of  France,  in  Great  Britain  Hnd  the  United  States 
no  less  than  in  Germany,  before  1914;  also  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  unqualified  and  unreasoning  deification  of  French  character 
(which,  speaking  humanly,  no  one  admires  more  than  we  do)  ttince 
1914.  There  is  something  of  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  which  bears 
upon  this  point  of  the  silliness  of  making  general  statements 
about  nations. 

"Twenty'  years  ago.”  writes  Mrs.  Wharton  in  an  essay  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  French  “Revue  Hebdomadaire."  “during  a  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  yacht  on  which  I  was  traveling  had  to  pul 
into  a  little  port  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a  storm. 

“Before  disembarking  on  this  foreign  soil,  which  was  rumored 
to  be  none  too  safe,  we  consulted  our  guidebook.  Here  is  what  we 
found  there:  ‘The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  brave,  amiable, 
hospitable,  and  generous,  but  ferocious,  traitorous,  vindictive,  and 
addicted  to  piracy  and  brigandage.'  " 

When  you  are  tempted  to  generalize  about  England  or  France 
or  perhaps  even  about  the  United  States,  remember  the  advice 
of  the  philosopher  and — don’t!  We  mean  to  begin  by  practicing 
this  philosophy  in  respect  to  mustaches. 


Editorials 


Small  Talk  About  an  Alley 

A  PORT  in  France  which  teems  with  Yankee  troops  has  a  brief 
alley  named  the  Street  of  American  Victory.  More  than  one 
youngster  in  khaki  has  wondered  by  what  prophetic  instinct  such 
a  name  was  given  to  such  a  street  over  a  century  ago?  A  local 
historian  argues,  however,  that  there  was  no  thought  of  1918  and 
its  events  when  the  Bordelais  potter  HUST1N  gave  his  wife's  name 
Victoire  to  the  cul-de-sac.  Hailing  from  Martinique,  Mme.  Vic- 
TOIRE  was  known  to  the  town  of  Bordeaux  as  "Victoire  l’Amlri- 
cainc”;  by  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  street  itself  was 
called  "VIctoire-Am6ricaine.” 

Probably  many  a  passer-by  in  - 

1800  assumed  that  the  Street  r  : _ _ 

of  American  Victory  had  been  2S^\S'\  —  ^  P 

so  named  to  commemorate  the 

American  War  of  Independ-  j  i  |  P  xrif\ 

once.  In  2000  the  passer-by  v\  h\ _ 1  1  \  ‘kl  yffjk 

will  imagine  that  the  street  W* 

was  named  in  honor  of  what 

the  American  army  accom-  _  " 

plished  in  the  summer  or  ' 
fall  of  1918.  Anyhow,  one 

may  hope  so.  '?*•  - 

Gardening  — a  Privilege 

.A.  grow  some  foodstuff  this  ^ 

summer  is  not  any  effort  to  y.^] 

saddle  them  with  an  extra 

task,  but  only  to  wake  them  y&jJjfiBM] 

up  to  their  opportunities.  Too  <575? 

many  civilized  men  have  hands  . ;  \  fL? 

too  soft  to  be  either  mas- 

culine  or  useful.  Hundreds  *7^ 

of  thousands  of  people  in  our 

country  stay  indoors  so  habit- 

ually  throughout  the  year  that  v  1 

even  sitting  out  on  a  porch  ./  ' 

has  for  them  a  real  quality  of  ^  nraf; 

adventure.  Perhaps  one  rea-  ,  *5 

son  why  porch  ceilings  are  jHrjKSS 

sometimes  painted  sky  blue 

is  to  remind  the  inmates  of 

the  look  of  the  sky !  Many  of 

us  dodge  so  quickly  from  one  jgs jSjr^^v 

shelter  to  another,  from  home 
to  trolley  to  office  and  back 
again,  that  we  get  very  little 

notion  of  how  lovely  the  - 

changes  of  light  are  at  night  “What’s  a  mother’s  lore, 

and  morning.  In  a  garden 

you  get  all  that  and  sometimes  also  the  coming  of  the  stars. 
Legend  and  science  combine  to  tell  us  that  we  arose  from  the 
earth  and  in  time  will  take  our  rest  in  it  again.  Why  not  know 
something  more  of  it  while  we  are  here?  In  a  garden  certainly 
you  learn  man’s  place  in  this  universe  as  chooser  between  better 
and  worse,  preferring  the  one  and  hindering  the  other,  and  of 
hia  responsibility  for  his  own  choices  therein.  How  much  of  kind¬ 
ness  would  we  have  if  our  race  had  not  had  to  deal  with  bud¬ 
ding  and  blossoming  plants,  and  how  much  of  intelligence  if -we 
had  not  had  to  watch  the  procession  of  the  day  as  it  strides  past 
between  our  garden  walla?  Take  your  troubles  out  for  cure  to 
the  healing  peace  of  green  things  growing.  Get  back  to  earth's 
realities  this  year;  go  gardening! 

Is  Seed  Scarce? 

WE  do  not  know.  There  have  been  better  years  for  crop  quality 
than  1917  was  with  all  ita  vagaries  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry  and  frost.  Probably  there  are  men  in  the  garden-seed  trade 
who  want  to  talk  their  goods  up  to  higher  price  levels.  Hot  air 
inflates,  rises,  and  buoys  up.  and  the  expedient  in  question  is  an 
ancient  one  in  dry  goods  and  other  lines.  But  suppose  seeds  are 
scarce — why  not  then  use  them  carefully?  The  average  amateur 
commuter  sows  with  a  lavish  hand  so  that  the  first  growth  of  his 
planting  either  chokes  itself  untimely  or  comes  up  thick  as  fur  on 


What’s  a  mother's  lore,  Newton,  if  the  eggs  spoil  ? 


a  green  cat’s  back.  And  when  it  once  gets  a  good  start  growing, 
how  he  does  hate  to  thin  out  the  young  shoots !  The  result  is  that 
still  less  of  his  kitchen-garden  stuff  comes  to  maturity,  so  that  his 
product  average  per  seed  is  about  .0003  per  cent  or  thereabouts. 
Higher  prices  may  avail  to  remind  him  that  seed  is  not  dirt  and 
that  his  drills  must  have  space  for  filling  in  with  earth.  There  will 
then  be  less  to  thin  out  and  throw  away  and,  probably,  a  sturdier 
crop.  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  one  “might  transplant  the  young 
specimens  of  various  surjulent  varieties  or  even  go  get  advice  from 
those  who  know  how.  it  is  not,  normally,  very  hard  to  get.  In 

any  case,  order  your  seed  now', 

- -3  if  not  sooner,  and  scan  your 

neighborhood  for  humus,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  any  helpful  chemi¬ 
cals  or  compounds  that  wdll 
make  things  grow.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  high  seeds  go  they 
’  ^  will  never  be  as  dear  as  food 

is  to  the  hungry. 

Alphonse  and  Hinckley 

^^5/-^*  TT  may  be  true  that  Amer- 
vV'  .  ;C  *  ica  was  going  soft  and 

the  war  had  to  come  along 
-sh.b;  to  harden  us.  But  unless 

Hinckley’s  is  an  isolated 
_  case,  it  is  also  true  that 

America  is  softening — in  the 
^amKdl  ^  right  direction. 

LPVm “1  have  adopted  a  French 

soldier,”  said  Hinckley,  who 
tir  fer''  is  well  beyond  the  military  age 

and  waist  measure. 

^  “But  I  thought  you  abhor 

writing  letters.” 

"We  don’t  correspond.  Al- 
xf'  **  phonse  and  I,”  said  Hinck- 

X  ley<  ,<But  1  take  him  out  10 

lunch  and  dinner  every  day.” 
k  Now  Hinckley  is  unmarried 

||K  V  t  anc*  eats  nh°ut  town. 

■  j  "Alphonse  has  been  in- 

^  \  |  valided  here?” 

\  “Not  at  a11’  He’S  84,11  out 

\  there  on  the  Chemin  dea 

I  Dames.  You  remember 

\  V  Hoover's  mentioning  the  fuct 

\LJ  —  that  in  four  months  we  saved 

-  140,000,000  pounds  of  beef 

nrton,  if  the  eggs  spoil?”  for  the  Allies?  Well,  that 

works  out  to  just  a  pound 
a  week  for  every  living  soul  in  France,  which  is  first-rate.  But 
you  know  what  figures  are.  Cold.  The  personal  touch  isn’t 
there.  That’s  why  I  picked  out  Alphonse.  Of  course  his  name 
may  be  Raoul  or  Marie-Joseph-Anne-Jerome,  but  let  us  say 
it’s  Alphonse.” 

“And  you  save  meat  for  him?” 

“We  dine  together,”  said  HINCKLEY.  "He’s  good  company; 
silent  chap,  with  something  of  the  look  of  Verdun  about  him;  but 
he's  all  there.  Well,  formerly,  when  I  went  out  by  myself,  it 
was  frequently  a  sirloin  and  smothered  with  onions.  Now  1  look 
across  at  Alphonse  and  say :  ’Well,  mon  vieux’ — that’s  right,  isn’t  it, 
mon  vieux  f 

“Sure ;  or  num  cher,  if  you  prefer  that.” 

"  'Well,  mon  vieux,  I  feel  like  an  onion  omelet  tf>-day.  Yoh  bet¬ 
ter  get  around  a  couple  o’  chops.’  He  protests  politely,  of  course, 
but  you  should  see  him  sail  in  just  the  same.” 

“You  see  him  all  the  way  out  there  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames?” 

"Yes,”  said  Hinckley.  “Sometimes  he  says  he  is  not  in  the 
mood  for  eating.  Then  I  am  firm  with  him.  'None  o’  that,  Alphonse, 
mon  vieux,’  I  tell  him.  ‘Buck  up.  Ventre  Saint-Gris!’ — that’s  the 
way  you  pronounce  it,  isn’t  it?” 

"Oh,  yes,  that’s  perfectly  sound  Alexandre  Dumas  pere.” 

"That  extra  meat  diet  is  doing  Alphonse  lots  of  good.”  said 
Hinckley.  “I’ve  taken  in  my  belt  two  inches  since  Thanksgiving.” 

March  £3, 1918 


SNOWBIRDS 


Hudofrvpks  Ny  /V«  r»WruIny  -Srrrv-# 

WAR  nowadays  is  u  pretty  dreary  affair— 
mostly  a  matter  of  mud,  all-round  discomfort, 
and  boredom.  In  the  Italian  Alps,  however,  there 
still  remain  some  of  the  picturesque  phases  of  tra¬ 
ditional  warfare.  Trenches  lose  much  of  their  use¬ 
fulness,  and  open  fighting  la  frequent.  Th«*  anow, 
too,  makes  necessary  special  uniforms  and  devices. 
Here  is  an  Italian  ski  patrol  descending  a  precipi¬ 
tous  slope  at  Venerocolo,  on  the  way  to  it*  base. 


A  group  of  Italian  ski  patrols  near  Garibaldi  Paw 
returning  to  camp  through  the  nnotr  at  auttduu  n 


The  Kalian  soldier  in  the  it  pa  carrier  alpenstock* 
and  wear*  a  special  white  uniform  to  match  the  *no ic 


Ting  look  tike  a  returning  Arvltc  expedition,  but 
they’re  just  a  •  quart  of  Kalian  Alpine  lighters 


7he  TRAIL  of  HINDENBURG 


rk*t*vnnih»  i»  /V'—uW  /Vn» 

NEARLY  mtoi  hundred  years  aim — about 
the  year  1225 — Ktiguerrand  III.  a  noble 
of  France,  built  the  castle  of  Coucy  in  the 
Aisne  region,  a  few  miles  from  Laon.  It 
was  a  huge  edifice,  with  four  great  tower* 
in  its  outer  walls  and  an  enormous  donjon 
within  that  rose  200  feet  above  the  plateau 
on  which  the  castle  was  built.  Coucy  was 
the  mightiest  stronghold  in  all  France,  and 
its  master,  secure  behind  its  walls,  could 
defy  an  army.  The  castle  was  restored 
by  the  French  Government  in  1856,  and 
became  one  of  France’s  great  relics  of 
the  past.  Thousands  of  tourist*  visited 
it  every  year,  and  Baedeker’s  •‘Northern 
France/’  referred  to  it  a*  “one  of  the  moat 
striking  monument*  of  the  feudal  ages  in 
Europe.”  Now  Karl  Baedeker  of  Leipxig 
will  have  to  write  a  new  chapter  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  For  Coucy  lay  in  the  path  of  tho 
retreating  German  force*  when  Hindmburg 
made  hi*  famous  retreat  of  ID17.  What 
the  barbarian  hordes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
could  not  do,  whnt  even  time  itself  bad  not 
done,  German  efficiency  and  thoroughness 
accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  There  is  una 
Hindcnburg  monument  in  Berlin.  But 
there  is  another,  in  France,  that  will  out¬ 
last  any  memorial  to  him  ever  built  by 
German  hands.  That  monument  is  Coucy. 


The  Chateau  de  Coney  om 
it  stood  in  the  year  1914 


One  of  the  tree- bordered  iratks  an  it  teas 
in  1911.  xeen  from  a  doorttay  of  the  castle 


Here  in  the  same  Walk,  seen  from  the  name 
spot,  an  it  looked  after  the  Htndenhurg  retreat 
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lar*  a  week.  Mr.  Arundel  hud  oner  walked  through 
the  quadrangle  of  Baliiol,  and  he  wax  not  disposed 
to  be  too  severe  toward  Lexter's  naive  mannerism*. 

To  his  amazement  and  dismay,  Lester  found  his 
occupation  not  even  faintly  flavored  with  litera- 
tore.  He  was  set  to  work  writing  press  notes  about 
authors  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  at  Oxford  and 
whoso  books  he  soon  discovered  to  be  amateurish  or 
worse.  He  had  been  nourishing  himself  upon  the 
English  conception  of  a  publisher's  office:  a  quaint, 
dingy  rookery  somewhere  in  Clifford's  Inn,  where 
gentlemen  in  spats  and  monocles  discuss,  over  cups 
of  tea  and  platters  of  anchovy  toast,  realism  and  the 
latest  freak  of  the  Spasmodista.  The  Arundel  office 
was  a  wilderness  of  light  walnut  desks  and  filing  and  Harry  performed  some  unexplained  tasks  in  thr 
cases,  throbbing  with  typewriters,  adding  machines,  office  of  u  large  tea  importer.  Lester  was  fond  of 
and  hoarse  crie*  from  the  shipping  room  at  the  rear.  them  both,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  bitter  travesty 
Here  sat  Lester,  gloomily  writing  blurbs  for  literary*  that  these  simple-minded  Philistines  should  posse** 
editors,  and  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  »o  much  higher  earning  power  than  he.  Sometime* 
would  earn  forty  dollars  a  week.  He  reckoned  that  was  he  thought  of  taking  a  garret  in  Greenwich  Village, 
what  one  ought  to  get  before  incurring  matrimony.  hut  in  the  Madison  Avenue  house  he  was  sharing  a  big 

sitting  room  at  little  expense.  So  he  spread  his  bookf 

LIKE  all  young  men  of  twenty-three,  Lester  thought  about,  hung  up  his  framed  letter  from  Prxybyszewiki, 
l  a  good  deal  about  marriage,  although  he  had  not  put  his  hammered  brass  ten  caddy  on  the  read  in/ 
yet  chosen  his  quarry.  The  feeling  that  he  could  table,  and  made  the  best  of  the  situation, 
marry  almost  anybody  waa  delicious  to  him.  But  Even  on  fifteen  dollars  a  week  a  young  man  may 
this  heavenly  eclecticism  endures  such  a  short  time!  have  a  very  amusing  time  in  New'  York.  For  hi* 
For  youth  abhors  generalities  and  seeks  the  concrete  room  and  breakfaBt  Lester  paid  six  dollars  a  week; 
instance.  Also,  much  reading  of  George  Moore  seta  for  his  other  meals  he  used  to  hunt  out  the  little 
the  mind  brooding  on  these  things.  Lester  used  to  tablc-d*hote  restaurants  of  which  there  are  so  mar 
stroll  in  Madison  Square  at  dusk,  before  going  back  in  the  crosstown  streets  between  the  Avenue  an. 
to  his  room,  and  his  visions  were  often  of  a  dark  Broadway.  To  come  in  from  the  snowy  street  on  * 
paneled  apartment  in  the  Gramercy  Park  neighbor-  winter  evening,  sit  down  to  a  tureen  of  Moretti* 
hood  where  an  open  fire  would  be  burning  and  some  hot  minestrone,  open  a  new  packet  of  ten-cent  dga* 
one  sitting  in  silk  stockings  to  endear  him  as  he  rettes,  and  prop  up  a  copy  of  the  "Oblique  Review" 
returned  from  the  office.  against  the  cruet  stand,  seemed  to  Lester  the  prii- 

His  arrival  caused  something  of  an  upheaval  in  matic  fringe  of  all  that  was  je  ne  sais  quoi  and  tit 
the  placid  breasts  of  the  two  old  college  frirnds  plus  ultra.  The  dandruffians  in  the  little  orchot rft 
whose  sitting  room  he  shared  on  Madison  Avenue.  under  the  stairs  would  hammer  out  some  brayir . 
They  were  sturdy  and  steady  creatures,  more  famil-  operatic  strains,  and  Lester  would  lean  back  in  ft 
iar  with  Edward  Earle  Purinton  and  Orison  Swett  swirl  of  acrid  tobacco  smoke  and  survey  his  sur- 
Marden  than  with  Swinburne  and  Crackanthorpe  and  roundings  with  great  contenL 

Mallarml.  To  his  secret  annoyance,  Leater  learned  It  was  while  he  was  conjugating  the  verb  to  tin 
that  both  Jack  Hulbert  and  Harry  Hanover  were  in  this  manner,  and  sowing  u  notable  crop  of  w  Id 
earning  more  than  thirty  dollars  a  week,  and  he  even  table  dilutes  that  he  first  realized  the  importance  of 
had  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  they  were  saving  some  Pearl  Denver.  Miss  Pearl  was  Mr.  Arundel's  per 
of  it.  When  he  spoke  about  Beardsley  or  Will  sonal  stenographer,  a  young  woman  remarkable  in 
Rothenstein  or  the  Grafton  Galleries  they  were  apt  her  profession  by  the  fact  that  she  never  exposed  ’.lit 
to  turn  the  talk  upon  Ty  Cobb  and  Tris  Speaker,  details  of  her  camisole  to  the  public  gate;  also  when 
When  he  showed  them  his  greatest  treasure,  a  plaster  the  boss  dictated  she  was  able  to  rescue  hlx  suhunli* 
life  mask  of  himself  that  a  sculpturing  friend  in  nnte  clauses  from  the  airy  vacancy  in  which  they 
Chelsea  had  made,  they  were  frankly  ribald.  Jack  was  hung  suspended,  and  hook  them  up  Into  new  sen- 
in  the  circulation  department  of  a  large  magazine,  tences  capable  of  grammatical  analysis.  As  u  sUn-v 

she  was  distinctly  above  par.  L-jt 

not  abos 

Lester,  of  course,  had  a  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  Miss  Den¬ 
ver.  l>ut  her  existence  had  never 

§1  really  penetrated  the  warm  aun 

v*(;  of  egocentric  thoughts  that  e«v 
J  *  haloed  him.  He  knew  her  simply 
u  one  of  the  contingents  of  the 

office;  and  the  office  had  proved  * 
H BQLigi  great  disappointment  to  him.  Not 

<  iaM  v  one  of  the  "firm"  (he  called  then. 


He  taw  the  bobbtd 
broirn  hair  and  gray 
eye*  of  Mitt  Denver 


Letter  looked  at  hit 
icatch  with  a  frown 

at  he  patted  her  table 


LF-STEH  G.  f.  VALIANT 


The  use  of  these  pasteboards 
brought  him  ready  entree  in  the 
offices  of  New  York  publishers. 
If  he  had  not  been  so  eager  to 
impress  the  gentlemen  he  inter¬ 
viewed  with  his  literary  connois- 
scunthip,  undoubtedly  he  would 
have  landed  a  job  much  sooner. 
But  publishers  are  justly  suspi¬ 
cious  of  anything  that  savors  of 
literature,  and  Lester’s  innocent 
allusions  to  George  Moore  and 
Chelsea  did  much  to  alarm  them. 
At  length,  however,  Mr,  Arundel, 
the  president  of  the  Arundel  Com¬ 
pany,  tool;  pity  on  the  young  man 
und  gnv  i  desk  in  his  edi- 

tori:i  nd  fifteen  do1- 


WE  now  proceed  more  rapidly. 

Entering  the  hallway  of  Mo- 
retti's  on  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
about  half  past  one  cocktail  of  a 
winter  evening,  he  found  thr 
cramped  vestibule  crowded  by 
several  persons  taking  off  their 
wraps.  A  copy  of  the  "Oblitjur 
Review,"  unmistakable  in  it* 
garlic-green  cover,  fell  at  his  feet 
Thinking  it  his  own,  he  picked  it 
up  and  was  nhout  to  pocket  it 
when  a  red  tarn  o'shantcr  in  front 
of  him  turned  round,  lie  *nw  tl 


Ur  thought  to  himtelf 


/  mutt  ttart  very  gently 


bobbed  brown  hair  and  gray  eye*  of  Miss  Denver. 
“Well,  Mr.  Valiant,  what  are  you  doing  with  my 
magazine?" 

“Oh — why — I  beg  your  pardon !  I  thought  it  was 
mine!  I’m  awfully  sorry !M  He  was  keenly  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  pulled  his  own  copy  out  of  his  overcoat 
pocket  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 

She  laughed.  "I  don't  wonder  you  made  the  mis¬ 
take,”  she  said.  “Probably  you  thought  you  were  the 
only  person  in  New  York  reading  the  'Oblique'!" 

He  felt  the  alarm  that  every  shy  or  cautious  youth 
experiences  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  and  with  a 
mumbled  apology  fled  hastily  to  a  little  table  in  a 
comer,  There,  pretending  to  read  some  preposterous 
farrago  of  free  verse,  he  watched  Miss  Denver  meet 
another  girl  who  was  evidently  waiting  for  her.  The 
two  chattered  with  such  abandon,  smoked  so  many 
cigarettes,  and  seemed  so  thoroughly  at  home  that 
Lester  envied  them  their  savoir.  Maneuvering  his 
spaghetti  and  parmesan,  his  gaze  passed  as  direct  as 
the  cartoonist's  dotted  line  to  the  charming  contour 
of  the  stenographer's  cheek  and  neck.  His  equa¬ 
nimity  was  quite  overset.  Never  before  had  he  gazed 
with  seeing  eye  upon  the  demure  creature  sorting  out 
Mr.  Arundel's  mind  into  paragraphs.  Human  nature 
Ss  what  it  is;  let  Lester's  first  thought  be  con¬ 
fessed:  “I  wonder  if  she  knows  what  my  salary  is?" 

At  last,  after  smok¬ 
ing  many  cigarettes  and 
skimming  over  the 
"Oblique  Review,"  Les¬ 
ter  felt  It  was  his 
move.  He  walked  down 
the  room,  looking  at 
hla  watch  with  a  slight 
frown  as  he  passed  her 
table.  At  the  door  he 
saw  by  the  reflection  in 

a  mirror  that  she  had  | 

not  even  looked  up.  He 

hurried  hack  to  Madi-  j  Jf/ 3 

son  Avenue,  pausing  to 
sniff  the  crystal  frosty  tL 

At  the  comer 

Fifth  he  stood  for  a  ii 

inhaling  the  jflpUr it  x 


moment, 

miraculous  clearness  of 
the  night  and  ponder¬ 
ing  on  the  relative 
values  of  free  verse 
and  ordered  rhythms 
as  modes  of  self- 
expression. 

In  spite  of  a  certain 
bumptiousness  among 
male*,  Lester  was  pain¬ 
fully  shy  with  nubile 
women,  and  it  was  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  he  had 
opportunity  for  further 
speech  with  Miss  Den¬ 
ver.  Moretli's  is  a  fifty- 
ccnt  table  d’hote,  and 
his  regimen  was  calcu¬ 
lated  on  a  forty-ccnt 
limit  for  dinner;  but 

after  this  meeting  with  the  "Oblique  Review's”  fair-  to  make  the  most  of  it  while  we  can,  because  Mr. 

cst  abonnfa  he  haunted  the  place  for  some  evenings.  Arundel  says  it  can't  pay  it*  paper  bill  much  longer.” 

Then  one  day.  taking  in  some  copy  for  a  book  Jacket  This  irreverence  rather  startled  Lester,  who  was 
to  he  approved  hy  the  sales  manager,  he  encountered  writing  an  article  “On  the  Art  of  Clara  Tice"  which 
Miss  Denver  in  the  sample  room.  During  working  he  had  been  hoping  the  “Oblique”  would  buy.  In 

hours  she  was  “strictly  business,"  and  he  admired  fact,  he  was  startled  quite  out  of  the  careful  conver- 

the  trim  white  blouse,  the  satin-smooth  neck,  and  the  sational  paradigm  he  had  planned.  He  found  himself 

small,  capable  hartdB  jotting  down  pothooks  in  her  getting  a  little  ahead  of  his  barrage, 

notebook  as  she  took  a  long  telephone  call.  She  put  “Does  Mr.  Arundel  read  it?”  he  asked, 

down  the  receiver,  and  amited  pleasantly  at  him.  “Heavens,  no!”  cried  Miss  Denver,  and  effervesced 

“Don’t  you  go  to  Morctii’s  any  more?"  he  asked,  with  laughter.  “He  would  rather  face  a  firing 

and  then  regretted  the  brusquencss  of  the  question,  squad  than  read  that  kind  of  stuff.  But  he  has  an 

“Sometimes,”  she  said.  “Usually  when  I  buy  interest  in  the  concern  that  supplies  their  paper.” 

the  'Oblique*  I  go  to  a  Hartford  Lunch.  I  can  sit  The  matter  of  paper  had  never  occurred  to  Lester 

there  as  long  as  I  want  and  read,  with  doughnuts  before.  Of  course  he  knew  a  magazine  had  to  have 

and  coffee."  something  to  print  on,  but  he  had  never  thought  of 

Lester  had  a  curious  feeling  of  oscillation  some-  the  editors  of  a  radical  review  being  embarrassed  by 

where  to  the  left  of  his  middle  waistcoat  button.  As  such  a  paltry  consideration, 
the  little  girl  said  on  the  Coney  Island  switchback,  “Is  Mr.  Arundel  literary?”  he  asked, 

he  felt  as  though  he  had  freckles  on  his  stomach.  Miss  Denver  found  this  very  whimsical.  “Say,  are 

“Will  you  come  to  Morctti's  with  me  some  night?"  you  kidding  me?”  she  said,  with  tilted  eyebrows, 
he  asked.  “The  chief  says  literature  is  the  curse  of  the  pub- 

“IM  love  to,"  she  said.  “I  must  hurry  now.  Mr.  lishing  business.  Every  time  somebody  puts  over 
Arundel's  waiting  for  this  phone  call."  some  highbrow  stuff  on  him  wc  lose  money  on  it. 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  after  a  good  deal  of  The  only  kind  of  literature  that  gets  under  his  ribs 
heartburning,  I-cster  called  her  up.  “How  about  is  reports  from  the  sales  department.” 
to-morrow  night?"  he  said,  and  she  accepted.  “That's  very  Philistine,  isn't  it?" 

"Sure  it  is,  but  it  puts  the  frogs  in  the  pay  enve- 

COURSING  back  to  his  chamber  the  next  evening,  lopes,  so  what  of  it?” 

Lester  was  a  little  worried  about  the  ceremonial  “Well,  I  should  expect  the  head  of  a  big  publishing 
demanded  by  the  occasion.  Should  he  put  on  white  house  to  be  at  least  interested  in  some  form  of  lit- 
linen  and  a  dinner  jacket,  becoming  the  conquering  erary  expression.” 

male  of  the  upper  classes?  But  the  recollection  of  “You  should  worry!  That's  what  we  hires  poir  for. 
the  “Oblique  Review"  suggested  that  a  touch  of  Besides,  he  /i as  a  literary  passion  too — Walt  Mason, 
negligee  would  he  more  appropriate.  A  clean,  soft  He  thinks  Walt  is  the  greatest  poet  in  the  world." 

collar  and  a  bow  tie  of  lavender  silk  were  his  conccs-  “Walter  Mason!”  murmured  Lester.  “I  don't  think 

sions  to  unconvention.  He  was  about  to  scrub  out  a  I  know  his  work.” 

soup  stain  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  but  concluded  “Hasn't  Walt  made  Oxford  yet?"  asked  Miss 
that  uh  a  badge  of  graceful  carelessness  this  might  Denver.  “He  write*  the  prose  poems  in  the  eve- 

remain,  At  a  tobacconist’s  he  bought  a  package  of  mng  papers,  syndicate  stuff,  you  know.  Printed  to 


Publiahern  are  justly  aunpicioun  of  anything  that  sorors  of  literature .  and  Ia'm- 
ier't  innocent  allunion m  to  Chelsea  and  George  .Woore  did  much  to  alarm  them 
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'•Plea*©  do  not  be  alarmed,0  aaid  Mr.  Arundel, 
seeing  his  discomfiture.  “This  is  purely  a  matter  of 
business.  As  it  happens,  I  have  a  need  for  some 
poems  uf  an  intimately  sentimental  character  and, 
bring  totally  unfitted  to  produce'  them  myself,  I 
wondered  if  you  would  Bell  me  some?  I  would  be 
glad  to  pay  market  rates  for  them.0 

Still  Lester  could  do  no  more  than  bow. 

°I  shall  have  to  he  frank,”  said  Mr.  Arundel, 
“and  1  must  be*  you  to  keep  this  matter  abso¬ 
lutely  confidential.  I  have  your  word  of  honor  in 
that  regard?” 

“Absolutely/*  said  Lester,  quite  vanquished  by 
amazement. 

The  president’s  sense  of  humor  seemed  to  have 
mastered  his  diffidence.  A  quaint  smile  lurked  be¬ 
hind  the  furrows  that  years  of  royalties  had  carved 
on  his  face. 

“1  want  to  do  some  wooing  in  rime;  and  I  want 
you  to  turn  out  some  verses  for  me  of  a  superla¬ 
tively  lyric  sort,  it  being  understood  that  I  purchase 
all  rights  in  these  poems,  including  that  of  author* 
ship.  Would  you  he  willing  to  do  me  half  a  dozen, 
at  say  ten  dollars  each?0 

Lester,  although  staggered  by  the  proposal,  was 
still  able  to  multiply  six  by  ten,  and  hi*  answer  was 
affirmative  and  speedy. 

MI  do  not  wish  to  give  you  any  specifications  ns 
to  the  object  of  your  vicarious  amour/*  said  the 
president.  "It  is  a  lady,  of  course;  young  and  fair, 
lfow  soon  can  you  despoil  the  English  language  of 
half  a  dozen  songs  of  passion  worthy  of  the  best 
Oxford  traditions?’* 

JACK  and  Harry  found  Lester  good  company  that 
evening.  When  they  got  back  to  the  sitting  room 
on  Madison  Avenue  he  was  lying  on  n  couch,  nurs¬ 
ing  a  large  calabash  and  contemplating  the  ceil¬ 
ing  with  dreamy  brow.  As  they  entered,  stripping 
off  their  overcoats  and  chucking  the  night  extras 
across  the  room  at  him,  he  smiled  the  rich,  toler¬ 
ant  smile  of  Alexander  at  the  Macedon  polo  grounds. 


t4fd  lore  to /*  she  Maid.  “I  must  hurry  now" 


“Well,  Lester,”  said  Jack,  “why  the  Cheshire 
cat  grin?” 

“I've  sold  sixty  dollars'  worth  of  verse/*  said  Les¬ 
ter  benignly;  “also  I’ve  Had  a  raise." 

“My  God!"  said  Harry.  "Think  how  many  starv¬ 
ing  cubists  you  could  endow  on  that!  There'll  be  a 
riot  in  Greenwich  Village." 

“Pity  the  poor  bartenders  on  a  night  like  this!" 
cried  Jack.  Then  they  went  to  Browne's  chophousc 
for  dinner.  After  a  three-finger  steak  and  several 
beakers  of  dog's  nose.  Lester  was  readily  persuaded 


to  enounce  the  first  number  of  his  sonnet  sequence 
which  had  accreted  or  (as  its  author  expressed  it) 
nuclcolated  while  he  was  walking  home  from  the  office. 

"Sonnet,  in  the  Petrarchan  mode,  item  No.  L” 
he  proclaimed: 

Upon  a  trellit ,  bending  toward  the  south, 

I  eel  my  heart,  a  yearning  n MC,  to  climb; 

It  pullulate*  and  bloom*  in  sultry  rime , 

It  spires  and  speeds  aloft ,  in  spite  of  drought. 

And  seeking  for  that  su ester  rose,  your  mouth. 
That  beckon*  from  some  balcony  sublime, 
ft  heed*  t»o  whit  the  tiek-taek-tock  of  Time 
And  with  it*  sweetness  atl  the  night  endow'th. 

O  beauteous  rose!  O  shrub  without  a  thorn! 

O  velvet  petal*  unsmutched  of  the  mire / 

For  this  my  life  kxib  manifestly  born, 

To  climb  toward  thy  lip*,  and  never  tire ! 

Now  ope  thy  shutter  in  the  flood  of  mom — 

Lean  out ,  and  smile ,  riwd  p/wefc  thy  heart's  desire. 

“Seems  strange/'  said  Harry,  "that  a  man  can 
buy  a  good  meal  with  a  thing  like  that!" 

"What  is  a  petrarch,  anyway?"  said  Jack. 

"Gee,  you'll  have  to  brush  your  hair  to  keep  it 
out  of  your  eyebrows,"  said  Harry.  "Herod 
petrarch  of  Galilee,  don't  you  remember?  It’s  a 
kind  of  a  comptroller  or  efficiency  expert.” 

"Nonsense.”  said  Harry.  “Herod  was  patriarch  of 
Galilee,  not  petrarch." 

At  this  moment  Lester  was  busy  multiplying 
twenty  by  fifty-two,  and  adding  sixty,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  put  Laura's  friend  right  in  the  eyes  of 
his  companions. 

THE  next  morning,  at  the  office,  Lester  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  stroll  over  to  the  corner  where  Mis*  Den¬ 
ver  was  tickling  the  keys.  Her  delicious,  able  fingers 
flashed  like  the  boreal  aurora,  the  incomparable 
smoothness  of  her  neck  and  throat  fascinated  him, 
her  clear,  blue-washed  gray  eyes  startled  him  with 
their  merry  archness.  Wambling  inwardly,  he  met  her 
gaze  as  coolly  as  he  might.  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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FERNALD  looked  around  the  crowded  restaurant. 

The  Marquis,  that  grotesque,  fat  figure  of  a  man, 
was  not  here.  But  that  was  hardly  to  have  been 
expected.  Femald  hoped  for  no  such  luck  as  that; 
and  yet,  so  bizarre  had  been  the  events  that  had 
happened  since  the  moment  he  had  rescued  Colin 
O'RcIl  from  the  clutches  of  the  police  as  she  alighted 
from  a  train  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  that  if 
the  Marquis  himself,  that  fester  spot  of  treason,  had 
walked  openly  into  the  restaurant,  Femald  would 
hardly  have  been  surprised. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  being  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
"Morning  News"  to  being  a  free-lance  member  of  the 
Secret  Service.  It  was  also  a  far  cry  from  being 
heart-whole  and  fancy-free,  as  he  had  been  hardly 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  ago,  to  being  in  love  with 
the  loveliest,  bravest  girl  whom  he  had  ever  known. 

Colin  O'RcIl!  He  had  become  her  ally.  Though 
the  Police  Department  had  tried  to  encompass  her 
arrest;  though  all  the  evidence  tended  to  prove  that 
she,  secretary  to  Richard  Hassager.  had  fled  the 
country  home  of  that  captain  of  industry  with  plans 
that,  if  delivered  to  agents  of  Germany,  might  strike 
a  blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  America’s  war  prepara¬ 
tions,  he  had  read  in  her  warm  blue  eyes  the  truth 
of  her  character.  And  now — the  police  sought  for 
him  as  well  as  for  Colin.  Lest  the  Marquis,  whose 
identity  and  hiding  place  were  shrouded  in  mystery, 
although  he  and  Colin  had  seen  the  master  spy, 
and  talked  with  him,  should  suspect  the  good  faith 
of  Colin,  it  had  been  arranged  that  she  should  pose 
as  a  thief  and  that  Hassagrr  should  give  no  hint  to 
the  police  that  Colin  was  really  working  for  the 
Government.  For  the  greater  the  anxiety  of  the 
police  to  apprehend  Hassager's  secretary,  the  greater 
would  he  the  trust  of  the  Marquis  in  Colin  O'Rell, 
the  "Lady  Beth"  of  the  underworld. 

And  now  the  Marquis,  still  trustful  of  Colin,  had 
hrconie  doubtful  that  Jimmy  Fernald  was  “English 
Fred"  Jevons!  And  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  meant — death!  In  the  taxirab  on  the  way  down 
fmm  Colin's  apartment  near  the  Drive,  Femald  had 
made  anew  the  decision  that  he  had  made  when  the 


girl  had  for  a  moment  objected  to  his  keeping  the 
rendezvous. 

It  was  so  easy  to  direct  his  chauffeur  to  Police 
Hea Iquarters:  there  he  could  explain  the  situation. 
The  lives  of  Colin  and  himself  would  be  saved.  But, 
as  he  analyzed  this  idea,  he  became  aware  of  its  dis¬ 
honesty.  Colin's  life  was  not  in  any  more  danger 
than  it  must  have  been  in  before  he  met  her.  when, 
posing  ns  the  criminal  Lady  Brill,  she  had  made  her 
way  along  the  devious  paths  that  finally  converged 
upon  the  lair  of  the  Marquis.  It  was  the  life  of 
Jimmy  Femald  that  was  in  danger  and  that  he 
would  protect  by  going  to  the  police.  Colin,  though 
her  danger  was  terrible,  was  not  threatened  at  the 
moment.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  justification  in 
going  to  the  police. 

BUT  he  had  shaken  his  head  even  as  he  reached 
this  conclusion,  for  Colin  O'Rell  had  gladly  pitted 
her  life  against  the  machinations  of  the  Marquis. 
More  than  her  life  was  at  stake;  the  safety  of  the 
nation  itself  might  possibly  depend  upon  the  wit  of 
this  girl.  And  he  knew  that  Colin  O’Rell  would 
gladly  give  her  lifr  if  by  so  doing  she  might  avert 
the  blow  aimed  at  her  country.  He  had  no  right  to 
save  her  against  her  will.  Big  as  love  loomed — and 
by  its  suddenness  it  loomed  the  larger— before  his 
eyes,  duty  loomed  larger  still.  The  nation  came  ftrsL 
Arid  now  he  was  going,  he  believed,  to  his  death. 
Well,  he  had  volunteered  to  serve  his  country.  The 
country  that  had  refused  his  military  services,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  weak  heart,  did  not  know  that  he  had 
volunteered.  If  aught  should  happen  to  Colin 
O'Rell,  it  might  be  whispered  abroad  that  Jimmy 
Fernald,  mixed  up  in  some  police  matter,  had  myste¬ 
riously  disappeared.  Dishonor  as  well  as  death 
might  come  to  him.  And  yet  the  Marquis  had  told 
Colin  to  send  him  to  Burnham's  restaurant,  on 
Fourteenth  Street  If  he  should  fail  to  keep  the 
rendezvous,  the  Marquis  would  know  that  Colin  had 
warned  him,  and  all  that  she  had  done  thus  far 
would  go  for  naught.  Whimperingly,  he  cursed  him¬ 
self  for  a  fool.  He  had  forced  himself  upon  the  girl. 


and,  by  so  doing,  had  not  only  failed  to  aid  her,  hut 
had  hindered  her.  Bui  for  him  she  could  have  gone 
ahead,  thinking  only  of  herself.  But  now  she  thought 
of  him  also.  The  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  had  thrilled 
him  with  joy  a  little  while  ago  when  they  parted, 
now  saddened  him.  Why  on  earth  couldn't  he  have 
controlled  his  impulse*  and  not  made  love  to  her? 
In  a  little  while  he  would  be  simply  a  memory  to 
her;  she  would  carry  a  heartache  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  Then  he  grinned.  "Too  had,"  he  told  him¬ 
self,  “that  I  can’t  write  my  own  obituary!  1*11  hot 
it  would  be  a  tear-jerker!  But  Colin  O’Kdl  1  . nuil  l 
that  is  to  be  hasn't  ordered  her  weeds  yet!" 

He  had  been  having  a  gorgeous  time,  drooling  over 
his  own  danger.  If  ever  in  the  future,  when  he  had 
left  newspaper  work  and  k*egun  writing  fiction,  he 
wanted  to  draw  a  character  of  n  mangy  yellow  pup, 
he  would  faithfully  reproduce  the  James  Femald 
of  a  moment  ago. 

But  the  James  Femald  of  this  minute  was  not  the 
captive  of  fate  that  he  had  been  before  a  grin  had 
curled  his  lips  and  made  his  eyes  twinkle.  The  new 
James  Fernald  was  the  same  person  who  had  res¬ 
cued  Colin  from  the  police  and  had  cheerfully  em¬ 
barked  with  her  upon  adventure  since.  And  this 
James  Femald  was  quite  conscious,  no  matter  what 
the  army  doctors  said,  of  possessing  what  his  col¬ 
lege  athletic  trainer  had  termed  a  "kick  in  either 
mitt"  Moreover,  in  his  jacket  pocket  was  some¬ 
thing  that  held  eight  kicks:  a  flat,  savage-looking 
automatic  pistol.  A  funeral  might  be  in  prospect, 
but  if  it  was,  it  would  at  least  be  a  double  affair. 
He  was  no  ox  to  be  led  to  the  slaughter.  Knowing 
the  risk  he  ran,  it  would  be  surprising  if  he  were 
unable  to  strike  at  least  one  lit  \v  before  his  finish. 

And  even  if  some  one  were  already  launching  the 
blow  that  was  to  spell  that  finish,  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  rrasan  on  earth  why  he  should  die  upon 
an  empty  stomach.  It  wn*  extremely  unhealthy.  And 
whatever  sort  of  a  dive  Burnham's  restaurant  could 
prove  to  be.  the  food  looked  most  appetizing.  The 
Germans  were  undoubtedly  the  moat  barbaric  race 
in  the  world,  but  when  it  came  to  preparing  roast 
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goo«e,  they  were  there.  Burnham  was  certainly  not 
n  German  name;  the  proprietor  had  changed  his 
name  completely  or  altered  it  slightly.  It  might 
have  been  Bernhcim  before  the  Great  War.  But 
these  speculations  didn't  matter.  Jimmy  Fernald 
waa  hungry.  He  had  not  eaten  since  breakfast.  The 
tea  that  he  had  so  painstakingly  ordered  at  the  Bilt- 
stone.  and  that  he  had  expected  to  share  with  Colin 
O'Rell,  had  been  rudely  interrupted.  The  Marquis’s 
instructions  had  ended  with  telling  Fernald  to  go 
to  the  restaurant.  What  he  was  to  do  there  had  not 
been  stated,  but  certainly  there  was  no  prohibition 
against  his  eating. 

Ho  leaned  back  with  a  *igh  of  relief  when  ho  had 
finished.  He  had  eaten  like  a  famished  wolf.  Now, 
with  his  coffee  before  him,  he  studied  the  faces 
around  him.  They  wore  Teutonic  of  cast,  and,  know¬ 
ing  the  German  mind  and  it*  workings,  Fernald  was 
quite  certain  that  the  publicity  of  the  place  would  not 
prevent  the  Marquis  or  his  followers  from  attempt¬ 
ing  violence  there.  The  patrons’  loyalty  to  Amer¬ 
ica  would  be  passive  at  best  He  could  not  imagine 
any  of  them  coming  to  his  rescue  if  it  were  cried 
that  he  was  a  spy.  Not  that  he  doubted  the  loyalty 
of  the  average  German- American  to  America,  but 
the  Marquis  was  not  a  fool.  He  would  not  have 
selected  a*  hi*  rendezvous  a  *emipublic  place  unless 
he  was  quite  certain  that  those  who  frequented  it 
were  Gorman  in  their  sympathies. 

FOR  a  while  he  had  dismissed  apprehension  while 
he  satisfied  hunger.  But  now  apprehension  came 
back  to  him.  Every  minute  that  passed  brought  dan¬ 
ger  so  much  nearer.  He  pushed  back  his  chair;  in 
the  event  of  an  attack,  he  would  be  freer  to  strike 
back.  Hr  tucked  in  the  flap  of  his  right-hand  jacket 
pocket.  It  would  be  easier  to  get  at  hi*  automatic 
this  way.  He  buttoned  his  jacket  about  him.  He 
was  glad  tliut  ho  faced  the  door  and  that  his  table 
was  close  to  a  wall.  His  waiter,  hovering  near  by, 
approached. 

,-The  coffee?”  ho  asked  anxiously.  MIt  is  not  good?” 
Fernald  stared  at  the  man — obsequious,  timid. 
The  destiny  of  the  world  hung  in  the  balance,  yet 
men  must  still  perform  homely  duties  for  meager 
reward*.  Fernald  reached  for  the  cup.  He  touched 
it  to  hi*  lips,  then  set  it  down. 

"It  i*  not  good?”  asked  the  waiter. 

It  was  pathetic  that  any  human  being  should  bo 
truckle  to  the  whims  of  another  person.  Fernald 
smiled.  "It's  my  fault  if  it  isn’t,”  he  answered. 
“It’*  grown  cold.  But  it  doesn’t  matter.  I  don’t 
think  I  want  coffee  anyway.” 

The  waiter  looked  harassed.  Tips,  mused  Fer¬ 
nald,  were  probably  rare  in  Burnham’s.  The  people 
whom  he  had  observed  this  evening  were  thrifty 
middle-class  Germans  or  German-Americans,  who 
doubtless  decided  that  they  had  done  all  that  was 
expected  of  them  when  they  paid  the  amounts  culled 
for  by  their  checks.  He  supposed  that  he  looked 
more  able — perhaps  willing  was  the  word — to  fee  a 


waiter  than  most  of  the  people  here.  And  the  waiter 
was  anxious  to  please. 

“But  the  gentleman  should  not  leave  our  restau¬ 
rant  without  drinking  our  coffee.”  protested  the 
waiter.  “It  is  most  excellent  coffee.  The  gentle¬ 
man  should  have  some.  It  will  coat  no  more,”  he 
added  anxiously. 

Well,  even  if  Burnham’s  was  the  hotbed  of  trea¬ 
son  that  the  Marquis’s  selection  of  it  as  a  rendezvous 
made  it  seem  to  be,  there  were  other  reasons  for  its 
popularity  among  it*  patrons.  Not  only  was  the  food 
excellent,  but  this  attitude  toward  the  customer,  so 
strange  in  New  York,  this  desire  to  please  him  at  the 
owner’*  expense,  was  a  new  experience  for  Fernald. 

“Bring  me  another  cup.”  he  said. 

This  time  he  did  not  permit  the  coffee  to  grow  cool. 
He  sipped  it  immediately.  He  nodded  to  the  hover¬ 
ing  waiter.  “It’s  all  right,”  he  said.  "Bring  me 
my  check,”  he  added. 

The  waiter  was  gone  a  long  time.  Evidently 
Burnham’s  suffered,  in  common  with  every  other 
restaurant  with  which  Fernald  was  acquainted,  from 
an  inability  to  furnish  a  patron  hi*  score  promptly. 
Still,  there  wag  no  hurry.  Fernald  certainly  did  not 
intend  leaving  here.  No  one  had  approached  him  a* 
yet,  but  that  didn’t  mean  that  the  Marquis  had  sent 
him  here  merely  because  the  cuisine  waa  good. 

And  then  un  idea  came  to  him.  It  was  over  un 
hour — an  hour  and  thirty- five  minutes  he  learned 
by  consulting  his  watch — since  he  had  left  Colin. 
The  Marquis  and  those  associated  with  him  were  not 
the  sort  to  delay.  They  suspected  that  Fernald  was 
a  spy.  Spies  were  extremely  dangerous  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  It  would  be  his  object  to  capture  or  kill  a  spy 
without  delay.  An  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  is 
not  eternity,  but  it  might  very  well  seem  so  to  one 
whose  plans,  whose  very  life,  were  hanging  in  the 
balance. 

The  Marquis's  plans  and  his  life  were  hanging  in 
the  balance!  Why,  then,  was  Fernald  permitted  to 
sit  here  and  leisurely  consume  a  most  excellent  din¬ 
ner?  It  might  be  that  those  foes,  against  whom 
Colin  and  he  waged  secret  warfare,  were  trying  to 
gather  evidence  of  Fernald’s  treachery.  But  that 
idea  was  absurd.  They  would  not  withhold  the  blow 
while  they  gathered  evidence,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  him  to  be  free.  Yet  he  wo*  free!  Why 
wouldn't  it  have  been  much  more  simple  for  the 
Murquia  to  have  said  nothing,  but  to  have  come  him¬ 
self  or  sent  some  of  hi*  followers  to  Colin's  apart¬ 
ment?  That  would  have  been  the  obvious  thing. 

Had  this  method  been  chosen  because,  for  some 
reason,  the  Marquis  wished  Colin  to  be  alone?  But 
surely  the  Marquis  did  not  fear  him,  Fernald.  The 
sinister  spy,  if  he  meditated  violence  toward  Colin, 
would  not  be  deterred  by  the  presence  of  Fernald. 

And  yet  Fernald  had  been  in  this  restaurant  over 
an  hour  and  no  one  had  approached  him.  More  and 
more  it  seemed  to  Fernald  that,  distrusting  him, 
they  must  also  distrust  Colin.  A  greater  apprehen¬ 
sion  than  had  attacked  him  hitherto  overwhelmed 


him  now.  It  might  easily  be  possible  that  thi*r»*  had 
been  some  miscarriage  of  the  Marquis'*  scheme, 
whereby  the  blow  against  Fernald  had  been  delayed. 

Or.  perhaps,  before  they  took  strong  measures 
against  him,  they  wished  to  threaten  Colin,  to  wring 
from  her,  if  possible,  confession  of  her  knowledge 
that  Fernald  was  not  “English  Fred”  Jevcui*. 

HE  visualized  the  Marquis  entering  the  apartment 
of  Colin;  he  *aw  the  icy  eyes,  snakelike,  of  the 
Marquis,  boring  into  the  eyes  of  the  girl  whom  he, 
Jimmy  Fernald,  loved.  To  do  what  the  Marquis 
ordered :  that  had  seemed  the  only  way.  if  way  there 
wa9  at  all,  to  disarm  suspicion.  But  now  the  thoughts 
of  Fernald  were  too  horrifying.  Fernald,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Marquis,  must  be,  after  all,  small  game.  Hut 
Colin  O'Rell,  who,  though  she  had  not  penetrated  to 
the  center  of  the  Marquis'*  activities,  yet  knew  so 
much  that  she  might  wreck  his  plan*  now — she  would 
be  big  game  for  the  alien  plotters. 

She  was  the  girl  of  Femald's  heart,  lie  should 
never  have  left  her  for  a  moment.  He  felt  shuine 
that  he  had  been  concerned  at  all  about  his  own 
safety  when  she,  so  his  imaginings  proved  to  him, 
was  in  vital  danger. 

His  waiter  arrived  with  thr  check.  "The  gcntlc- 
mun  has  not  drunk  this  cup  of  coffee!”  ho  exclaimed. 

His  voice  shook,  and  Fernald  stared  at  him  nninz- 
cdly.  He  was  a  person  of  whim*,  wa*  Jimmy  Fer¬ 
nald.  Hi*  actions,  since  meeting  Colin  O'Rell,  were 
proof  enough  of  that.  Even  in  a  moment  like  this, 
when  he  realized  that  he  had  been  duped  and  that 
Colin  might  be  crying  vainly  for  him,  he  could  think 
of  the  unimportant  troubles  of  a  rabbit-faced  waiter. 
He  handed  the  man  a  bill. 

“You  may  keep  the  change,”  he  laughed.  And 
then,  because  still  the  mun’s  woe-begonc  expression 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  humor,  he  lifted  the  cup  of 
coffee  to  hia  lips  and  drnnk. 

He  set  it  down.  He  frowned  nt  the  waiter.  “After 
all  your  insistence.  I've  a  mind  not  to  tip  you,”  he 
said.  “For  it  isn't  good  at  all.  In  fact,  it's  the  worst 
stuff  I  over  tasted!” 

And  then,  because  he  had  delayed  too  long  over  a 
triviality  when  the  most  important  thing  In  the  world 
awaited  him,  he  strode  from  the  restaurant.  So  in¬ 
tent  was  he  that  he  did  not  notice  the  apprehension 
in  the  eyes  of  the  waiter,  was  hardly  conscious  that 
the  man  spoke  to  him.  He  only  knew  that  he  bad 
been  gone  from  Colin  almost  two  hours,  and  that  in 
those  two  hours  almost  anything  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  her. 

A  TAXI  was  drawn  up  to  the  curb  outside  the  res¬ 
taurant.  He  leaped  into  it,  giving  the  chauffeur 
Colin's  address.  "And  never  mind  the  speed  laws.” 

The  chauffeur  nodded.  The  engine  was  running 
and  the  car  started  immcdiaUdy.  And  before  It  had 
rounded  the  comer  into  Fourth  Avenue,  Fernald 
understood  the  insistence  of  the  waiter.  His  first  sip 
of  the  coffee  had  not  been  unpleasant,  but  the  half 
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The  effects  of  the  drug  that  had  been  in  the  coffee  had  practically  urorn  off.  fits  brain  iras  clear ,  though  his  body  uas  tieak 


Discovered  JltCOItO  ? 


I  know,”  said  the  Banker — 

Let  me  tell  you,”  urged  the  Architect — 

I  did,"  exclaimed  the  Major — 

My  wife  discovered  Ricoro,"  interrupted  the 
Merchant — 

No,  it  was  my  doctor,”  said  the  Naval  Officer- 

rake  it  from  me,  you  re  all  wron%"  said  the 
Lawyer — 

— And  so  the  argument  continues. 


Thousands  of  Ricoro  smokers  think  they  knov 
who  discovered  Ricoro.  We  hear  of  new  discov¬ 
ers  every  day  from  all  quarters. 

Men  in  all  walks  of  life — happy  and  enthusiast:. 
Ricoro  smokers — tell  us  how  they  discovered  th 
mild,  “self-made"  cigar. 

And  always  the  story  is  different. 

We  are  going  to  publish  some  of  Sr; 

these  stories.  Watch  for  them,  and  | 

read  them,  because —  1 


Sooner  or  later  you’ll  discover 


You'll  discover  an  imported  cigar,  of  rich,  tropic  fragrance,  sweet,  mellow 
taste  and  gentle  mildness  at  less  than  the  price  of  the  usual  domestic  cigar. 

You'll  discover  in  Ricoro  a  fine  looking  cigar  — a  cigar  you’ll  hand  to  a 
friend  with  pride  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

You'll  discover  that  a  7c  Ricoro,  imported  duty-free  from  Porto  Rico,  is 
the  equal  of  other  15c  imported  cigars. 

You'll  discover  why  we  call  Ricoro,  the  “self-made” cigar  — and  why  Ricoro 
made  its  own  success  on  its  own  merit. 

Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-for-25  cents 
—simply  the  question  of  size.  The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 

Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores.—' “Thank  You.” 


ataUi'ntl'* 
Ol<sr  Starts 


Saraiofca  Size  7c  Corona  ^ 
Hoi  of  *0  W  ‘ 

Imported  from  Porto  Ri*-' 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 


Over  1200  Store,  Operated  in  over  5 00  Cities.  General  Office,.  New  York 
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cup  that  he  had  drunk!  .  .  .  What  a  fool  he  had 
been  to  expect  a  violent  attack  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowded  restaurant!  If  he  had  thought  clearly,  he 
would  have  known  that  the  Marquis  would  be  more 
subtle  than  that.  And  now  his  very  departure  from 
the  restaurant  would  have  to  he  explained.  Instead 
of  helping  Colin,  it  was  possible  that  he  was  doing 
more  to  injure  her  by  going  again  to  her  apartment. 
He  did  not  reason  this  out;  he  merely  felt  it;  felt  it 
as  the  one  tangible  thing  that  he  should  not  do.  It 
was  certain  now  that  the  Marquis's  suspicion  was 
definite.  It  was  better  for  Fernald  to  die  than  to 
gn  to  Colin,  for  Colin  would  try  to  save  him  and 
thereby  endanger  herself.  Death  was  one  of  the 
risks  he  had  faced,  and  he  should  face  it  alone. 
Colin,  seeing  him  in  this  condition,  might  betray  her 
love  for  him  and  bo  betray  herself. 

He  leaned  forward  to  knock  upon  the  window,  but 
the  drug  in  the  coffee  had  acted  too  quickly.  His 
fingers  never  reached  the  window.  Unbalanced  by 
leaning  forward,  he  slumped  down  upon  the  fioor 
of  the  automobile. 

SOME  one  had  been  in  her  apartment;  of  that 
Colin  was  certain.  Things  were  not  in  the  exact 
position  that  they  had  been  left  in.  Yet  it  could  not 
have  been  emiBBariea  of  the  Marqula  who  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  orderliness  of  the  place.  The  Marquis's 
trust  in  her  was  amply  proved  by  his  confession  to 
her  of  his  distrust  of  Fernald. 

It  must  Have  been  the  police,  then.  But  that  was 
not  a  reasonable  conclusion.  For  if  the  police  had 
discovered  her  home,  surely  she  would  have  been 
arrested  before  this.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  im¬ 
agination.  Much  had  happened  since  she  had  been 
in  this  apartment,  and,  in  the  stress  of  greater  mat¬ 
ters,  memory  might  have  become  blurred  &9  to  details. 

She  dismissed  the  matter  from  her  mind.  After 
all,  what  did  It  matter?  For  her  to  think  of  her  own 
danger,  at  a  moment  when  Jimmy  Fernald  was  ven¬ 
turing  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  was  impossible. 
She  was  not  of  a  hysterical  nature.  Warm-heurted, 
she  could  bo  cold  of  brain.  But  to-day  coolness  of 
brain  deserted  her.  Iler  mind  could  only  dwell  upon 
tho  poasihle  plight  of  Fernald.  Bitterly  she  re¬ 
proached  herself.  Had  she  refused  his  uid  at  the 
outset,  he  would  not  have  become  involved  in  an 
affair  that  now  seemed  likely  to  result  in  his  death. 

For  a  moment  she  played  with  the  idea  of  tele¬ 
phoning  to  the  police  and  telling  them  everything. 
And  then  she  put  the  idea  from  her.  She  had  en¬ 
listed  in  a  great  cause.  She  had  no  right  to  put  the 
man  Bhe  loved  above  that  great  cause.  For  her  to 
telephone  tho  police  meant  surrender  of  her  great 
purpose.  For  the  police  to  interfere  and  rescue  Fer¬ 
nald  would  lx*  tantamount  to  confessing  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  the  fact  that  she  was  a  Federal  employee.  The 
Marquis'*  suspicions,  though  apparently  not  directed 


at  her  as  yet,  would  veer  her  way  upon  the  slight¬ 
est  cause. 

For  more  than  an  hour  duty  and  love  fought  for 
the  mastery  of  the  heart  of  Colin  O'Rell.  And 
neither  won.  She  would  not  telephone  the  police, 
yet  she  would  not  abandon  Fernald  to  the  fate  appar¬ 
ently  in  store  for  him;  she  would  at  least  make  an 
effort  to  aid  the  man  she  loved.  She  would  go  to 
Burnham’s  restaurant  and  at  least  learn  what  had 
happened  there.  After  all,  the  battle  waged  in  her 
heart  had  ended  in  a  truce:  an  armed  truce.  Be¬ 
cause,  if  Fernald  were  still  safe,  but  with  danger 
threatening  him,  the  battle  would  be  renewed  again. 
But  on  this  she  refused  to  think  as  she  rode  downtown. 

THE  dinner  crowd  at  Burnham's  had  thinned  out 
upon  her  arrival  there.  She  walked  half  the 
length  of  the  restaurant,  searching  for  Fernald.  He 
was  gone.  The  battle,  then,  had  been  decided  while 
she  thought  truce  existed.  For  there  was  no  use  in 
appealing  to  the  police  now.  If  she,  Colin  O’Rell, 
did  not  know  where  to  find  the  Marquis,  it  was 
absurd  to  think  that  the  police  could  find  him.  If 
Fernald  had  been  here,  if  she  had  been  present  while 
attack  was  being  made  upon  him,  then  she  could  huve 
summoned  aid.  But  now  it  was  too  lute. 

She  became  suddenly  conscious  of  hunger.  The 
needs  of  the  body  could  not  be  neglected  if  she  were 
to  continue  in  the  great  cause  in  which  she  had  en¬ 
listed.  She  ate  without  relish,  mechanically,  slowly. 
Her  meal  ended,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  summon 
her  waiter.  She  lowered  them  swiftly,  but  It  was 
too  late.  “ English  Fred”  Jevons  walked  to  her  table 
and  sat  down  opposite  her. 

4'The  best  of  friends  must  part.  Lady  Beth,"  he 
smiled,  “but  not  always  forever."  Brusquely  he 
waved  away  Colin's  waiter.  “You  thought  you  had 
me,  eh?  Never  thought  of  «mch  a  thing  as  bail,  did 
you?  Never  occurred  to  vou  that  unless  It's  murder, 
anyone  can  get  out  of  jail  until  their  trial  comes,  If 
they  have  the  price.  And  when  it's  only  general 
suspicion  that  you're  arrested  on,  the  price  isn't  so 
very  high.” 

She  stared  at  him.  The  color  left  her  cheeks; 
even  her  hair  seemed  to  lose  its  luster,  as  though  she 
had  been  ill  for  n  long  time.  Up  until  now,  though 
Fernald  had  evidently  departed  with  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Marquis,  there  had  been  a  chance  that 
the  alien  plotters  might,  if  they  had  delayed  violence 
toward  Fernald,  tie  hoodwinked.  But  with  English 
Fred  released,  able  undoubtedly  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Marquis  and  betray  Fernald  and  herself,  hope 
had  died — unless  she  dared  do  what  she  had  decided 
not  to  do:  tell  the  police  the  truth.  Once  again  the 
temptation  assailed  her,  but  she  put  it  from  her. 
Duty  was  greater  than  love.  Even  though  Fernald 
was  slain,  she  must,  so  long  as  life  remained  within 
her,  continue  trying  to  deceive  the  Marquis.  Even 

with  Jevons  to  de¬ 
nounce  her,  she  might 
still  persuade  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  her  good  faith. 
At  any  rate,  she  must 
try.  But  she  could  not 
find  speech,  as  she 
stared  at  the  cyni¬ 
cally  smiling  face  of 
English  Fred. 

“It's  a  slick  game 
you've  been  playing. 
Lady  Beth,”  said  J ev¬ 
ens,  “but  the  cards 
are  on  the  table  now. 
You've  about  reached 
your  finish." 

The  color  ebbed 
slowly  back  into  her 
cheeks.  She  stared 
defiantly  at  the  crook. 
There  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  deceive  him. 
English  Fred  knew 
exactly  what  she 
was. 

“Suppose,”  she  said, 
“wc  make  terms?” 

"You're  a  clever 
girl.  Lady  Beth,” 
said  Jevoiu.  “Sup- 
pose  we  do  that  very 
thing.  Where  do  we 
stand?  What's  in  it 
for  me?  And  don't 
try  to  fool  me.  You're 
sensible.  I  know  what 
you've  been  doing. 
The  police  think  that 
you  really  are  Lady 
Beth.  They  think 
that  you  really  did 
steal  something  from 
Hassugcr.  But  I  know 
you've  been  pretend¬ 
ing,  simply  to  get  in 
right  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  It's  a  dangcr- 


Shr  tank  back  upon  the  ciuhiunt  of  the  (treat  car 


ous  game.  But  if  we  can  do  business— "  He  paused, 
questioningly. 

“How  did  you  know  I  was  here?”  she  demanded. 

“I  got  in  touch  with  the  MarquiB  as  soon  as  1 
got  bail.  He  referred  to  our  meeting  last  night,  and 
when  I  told  him  that  I  hadn't  seen  him — well,  I 
guess  he  has  your  friend  Fernald  by  now.  He  told 
me  to  go  immediately  up  to  your  place.  But  when  I 
got  there,  you  were  leaving,  and  I  followed  down 
hero.  He  wanted  an  eye  kept  on  you." 

“Then  you  told  him  what  I  really  was?”  demanded 
Colin,  terrified. 

Jevons  looked  sly.  “I  play  my  game  a  trick  at  a 
time,”  he  said.  “I  didn't  tell  him  everything.  Why 
should  I?  I  told  him  that  you  had  probably  been 
deceived  by  the  man  who  passed  himself  off  as  me. 
I  wanted  to  know  first  the  safer  side  and  the  one 
with  the  moat  in  it  for  Fred  Jevou9." 

“But  when  he  saw  you  he  must  have  known  that 
you  were  not  the  man  that  visited  him  with  me  last 
night!"  exclaimed  Colin.  “There’s  no  longer  any 
chance  to  save — " 

“Who  said  he  saw  /re?”  asked  Jevons.  ”1  went 
to  a  certain  place  where  he  trlephoncs  me.  He 
hasn’t  seen  me  yet,  and  he  *nn't,  if  you  can  make  it 
worth  my  while." 

RAPIDLY  Colin  reviewer  h°  situation.  If  Eng¬ 
lish  Fred  spoke  the  tru*h,  the  Marquis  had  no 
definite  grounds  for  believing  .n  her  treachery.  With 
Jevons  out  of  the  way,  she  could  in  some  way,  she 
huped,  continue  to  deceive  the  Marquis,  and  thus 
save  Fernald.  “You  want  money,  if  course,"  she  said. 
“Of  course,  lots  of  it,"  agreed  Jevons. 

She  shook  her  head.  “No*  so  much  as  you'd  want 
If  your  life  weren’t  also  part  of  the  arrangement/' 
she  told  him. 

"I  don't  get  it,"  said  English  Fred. 

“Spies  are  shot,"  she  reminded  him. 

"When  they’re  caught/'  he  sneered.  "I'm  not 
caught,  or  anywhere  near  it  You  have  nothing  on 
me  to  give  the  Government  If  you  should  cry  for 
the  police  now,  I'd  walk  out  of  here  before  they 
came.  I'd  get  to  the  Marquis  within  an  hour.  I 
don't  know  what  they've  done  to  Fernald.  Bui  you 
haven't  denied  my  guess  that  they've  got  him.  A 
word  from  me  to  clinch  the  thing,  and— you  can 
guess  the  rest” 

Colin  could  guess  the  rest  She  also  knew  that 
when  Jevons  spoke  of  her  inability  to  detain  him, 
he  spoke  the  truth. 

“Ten  thousand  dollars?”  she  asked.  “That  is  ab¬ 
solutely  all  that  I  have  in  the  world.  You’ll  simply 
disappear?  Because  if  after  that  you  work  with 
the  Marquis,  the  police  will  know  of  it,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Fred  Jevons  is  too  well  known  n  character 
to  hide  forever  from  the  police  when  they  want 
him  badly.” 

He  nodded.  "And  I'm  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  what's 
ol ready  happened?" 

"You  gain  immunity,"  she  told  him. 

“I  think  your  check  will  be  good.  Write  it,"  he 
said.  (Continued  on  page  1!G) 
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The  more  people  demand  of  themselves, 
the  more  they  value  a  car. 

The  more  people  demand  of  a  car,  the  more 
they  value  the  Overland. 

(This  car  is  as  beautiful,  comfortable  and  de¬ 
sirable  as  it  is  efficient  and  thrifty. 

How  much  time  are  you  losing? 

Appearance,  Performance , 

Con  fur  I,  Service  and  Price 


Willy*-0*erland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
"  dly*- Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Can  and  l.igfct  Coni  marc  iaI  Cart 
yiedtl  qo  CamaJua  F*uUryt  Weil  Toronto,  C*o*Ju  Vnee  inbrert 

CW  —/••**•  TaUJa  h  /k*m?e  mkaut  m*tte 
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IN  THE  CAGE 

BY  WALTER  DURANTY 


"Oh,  bother  New  York;  I've  been  there  myself. 
I  want  him  to  tell  me  about  the  war.” 

At  that*  moment  Marius  returned  with  the  beer, 
nnd  I  presented  my  friend  with  due  ceremony. 

“Pleased  to  meet  you.  air,”  said  Mariua  in  good 
American. 

Much  cheered,  my  friend  replied  enthusiastically : 
•Tin  proud  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Munus.  I’ve  been 
wanting  to  talk  to  a  real  poilu,  but  this  language-  ” 
“Why  can't  you  alt  down  and  have  a  drink  with 
us?”  1  broke  in.  “There's  hardly  anyone  here,  and 


“You're  a  queer  chap,”  1  said.  “Why,  I  should 
have  imagined — M 

I  never  got  any  further,  for  the  captain  could 
restrain  hts  impatience  no  longer.  “Were  you  at 
Verdun?”  he  burst  out  mWii  it  really  so  dreadfult” 

Marius  nodded.  “Worse,”  he  said  cheerfully — 
“much  worse.” 

“But  tell  me —  Oh,  I  have  a  million  questions, 
and  I  don't  know  which  to  ask  you  first-” 

“Tell  us  about  the  worst  thing  of  all,”  I  vouchsafed. 

“No,  please  tell  us  about  your  military  medal,” 
added  the  captain  rapidly.  Like 
a  true  meridional,  Marius  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  tulk 


I  TOOK  my  friend  the  American  captain  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  cafe  on  a  side  street  between  the  Bourse  and 
the  Boulevards.  Hp  had  landed  onty  a  few  days  ago, 
and  Beeing  how  empty  the  place  was  he  said:  “Why 
couldn't  you  chooae  a  place  where  there's  a  little 
more  life?” 

•'Because  here  they  have  the  best  beer  in  Paris,” 
I  replied. 

“Of  course  that’s  why  it’s  so  empty.” 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean?” 

“Because  they  have  always  had  good  beer,  so 
naturally  it  was  full  of  Ger¬ 
mans  before  the  war,  and  now 
of  course — ” 

“Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  Wm 
I  hr.!  after  thre*-  years — or  in  there  f? fl 

something  fishy  about  the  people 
who  run  it?” 

“Oh,  deur,  no,  the  patronne  is  SB 
French  right  through.  But  every  91 
place  in  Paris  that  n  repu¬ 
tation  for  having  been  a  “boru*  ii 
boches”  or  “boche  joint”  might 
nearly  as  well  go  out  of  buh:ne»-t 
unless  it's  situated  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard*  or  on  some  comer  where  fl| 
there  are  lots  of  people  passing  gjj- 
who  don’t  know  about  it.  Good 
wine  might  have  brought  them 
back,  but  beer  just  reminds  them 
of  the  Germans,  and  they  stay  t  jpPHffaa 
awuy.”  [  J 

As  I  was  lighting  my  cigarette  — rByJ 
the  captain  whispered:  “Say,  old 
man,  I  can’t  get  over  this  busi-  ■  >L 
ness  of  employing  war  heroes  as  > 

porters  and  waiters.  It  makes  ZZZJT.  .  ry^*»  | 
me  nervous  to  offer  a  ten-cent  tip 

to  a  fellow  wearing  a  row  of  deco-  , _ 

rations.  Just  look  at  this  chap.”  :-=»■, 

“But  the  waiter  here  isn’t — ”  l^T 

J  began,  still  intent  on  my  ciga-  - 

rette.  Then  I  looked  up,  and  there  (fcr'V  ^l— 

before  me,  tall,  thin,  and  lanteru- 
Jawed  as  aver,  apparently  quite  Jm 
unchanged  by  three  years'  fight-  jM 

ing,  stood  Marius,  “Bon  soir,  ^ 

monsieur,"  he  said  as  calmly  as  qmM9l 
if  he'd  been  my  regular  waiter 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  grabbed 
him  by  the  band. 

“Good  Lord,  man,  when  did 
you  get  back?  The  patronne 


I  will  tell  you  botn  at  the  same 
time,  for  it  is  the  same  story. 
Voila!  There  are  people  who  will 
tell  you  that  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  was  more  terrible  than 
Verdun,  that  there  were  more 
shells,  more  gas,  more  of  those 
filthy  flame  jets.  All  that  may  be 
true,  but  just  the  same  they  arc 
wrong;  they  did  not  know  Ver¬ 
dun  in  the  early  days. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  the  first 
time  the  boche*  had  treated  us  to 
a  really  heavy  bombardment  with 
big  shells  in  the  modern  style. 
There  had  been  just  a  taste  of  it 
In  Artois  a  fortnight  before,  but 
far  more  limited  in  extent.  Now, 
n  heavy  bombardment  is  like  the 
thunderbolts  of  God.  'You  are 
surrounded  by  a  terrific  din  of 
noise  and  leaping  flames.  The  air 
is  full  of  sound  and  fire  and 
jagged  lump*  of  steel.  You  know 
that  death  is  certain,  and  of 
course  you  are  very  frightened. 
That  is.  the  first  time.  But  after¬ 
ward.  if  you  find  you  are  still 
alive,  you  begin  to  think:  “This 
is  no  worse  than  yesterday  or  last 
week;  I  lived  through  that,  may¬ 
be  K  will  escape  this  one  also." 
Finally  you  take  it  ifuite  calmly. 
If  a  shell  drops  too  near,  it  is 
good-by;  if  not,  tant  mieux;  in 
either  caae.  why  worry  about  it? 
You  have  reached  freedom  from 
anxiety. 

At  the  Chemin  des  Dames  we 
had  got  to  that  stage,  but  at  Ver¬ 
dun  it  was  still  new  and  very 
terrifying.  Also,  things  were  go¬ 
ing  badly  when  we  got  there,  and 
the  general  morale  was  low.  And 
the  weather  was  horrible,  frost 
and  snow  and  icy  rain.  True,  the 
boche*  had  just  been  checked  at 
Douaumont;  w*  had  stopped  the 
rout,  and  there  wax  no  more  panic, 
but  the  fellows  we  relieved  were 
not  encouraging,  and  it  is  always  a  bad  sign  when 
Alpine  chasseurs  are  so  glad  to  quit  the  front  line. 
They  sure  hud  reason.  They  had  been  there  four 
days  in  a  moss  of  water-logged  shell  holes  to  the 
west  of  Pepper  Hill,  and  there  were  just  eighty, 
one  men  un wounded  of  the  whole  battalion.  Less 
than  two  hundred  living,  all  told,  out  of  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  that  in  four  days!  It  was  enough  to  make 
anyone  uncomfortable. 


Forward.'”  he  *honted 


fonrard t  Alt  together  noic.  with  the  bayonet 


the  patronne  won't  mind,  will  you,  madame?” — to 
the  stout  dame  who  was  waddling  across  to  our  table. 

“Mais  non,  m'sicu.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one 
comes  back  from  tho  dead — and  a  hero,  avec  c«- 
You  have  seen  his  medals?  Stay  there,  mon  petit 
Marius;  du  not  trouble  yourself.”  Then  turning  to 
me:  “You  know,  m'sicu,  they  have  amputate*  his  leg, 
it  is  for  that  he  was  reforme.” 

I  did  know,  though  I  hadn’t  said  so.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  curious  stiff  gait  that  means  an  artifi¬ 
cial  leg  to  which  the  wearer  is  not  yet  accustomed. 

“What  do  you  take,  mon  petit?”  went  on  the 
patronne  as  Marius  sat  down. 

“Ah.  yes;  a  demibrunc,  as  always,”  and  off  she 
went  to  get  it. 

“They  are  chic,  your  American  legs,”  said  Marius 
in  a  conversational  voice  with  a  slight  bow  toward 
my  friend;  “mine  bends  at  the  knee  as  if  it  was 
real;  when  I  get  used  to  it  I  will  never  know  the 
difference.  Vot’  sante,  messieurs.  Ah,  it  is  good 
to  be  back  again  in  this  old  Paris.  I  never  spent 
a  permission  here  because  I  knew  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  drag  myself  away  when  it  was  over.’’ 

I  thought  he  was  joking,  but  he  said:  “No.  it’s 
true,  I  saw  the  boys  who  came  back  from  Paris 
after  their  first  permission,  and  they  had  such  a 
‘cafurd’  that  I  decided  not  to  run  the  risk.  You 
know  there  were  some  who  never  returned  to  the 
trenches.  I  don’t  blame  them,  but — M 


ONK  of  their  sergeants  told  os  the  boches  had  lost 
ten  thousand  killed  in  two  days’  fighting  against 
the  hill  above  Vacherauville.  and  still  had  not  taken 
it.  Must  of  us  thought  he  wa*  lying,  but  I  was  not 
so  sure.  You  see.  the  night  before  1  had  talked  at  the 
station  railhead  with  a  wounded  artilleryman  whose 
battery  was  just  across  the  river  commanding  that 
very  hill,  and  this  is  what  he  said:  “This  is  the  end 
of  everything;  it  is  not  war,  but  madnes*.  I  tell  you 
I  have  seen  men  advancing  in  solid  masses  up  the 
while  slope,  regiment  after  regiment,  thousands  and 
thousands.  Our  shells  tore  holes  in  them-— big, 
ragged  gaps  in  tho  gray-green  carpet,  us  you  tear 
holes  in  a  canvas  target  nt  long-range  practice — 
and  it  made  no  difference;  tho  ranks  closed  up,  and 
they  went  un  regardless.  Then  when  they  reached 
the  crest  of  the  alujie  the  machine  guns  caught  them 
and  blew  back  the  Jeuding  lines  as  a  strong  wind 
blow*  back  the  wave  tops.  Suun  there  was  a  huge 
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YOUR  O.  K.  of  a  dummy  usually 
amounts  to  an  acceptance  of  some¬ 
body’s  promise  to  give  you  a  good 
i>ooklct. 

The  finished  booklet  may  exceed  that 
promise;  or  it  may  fall  short  of  your 
expectations. 

But  you  have  no  recourse  after  you 
lave  written  down  your  0.  K. 

Unless  you  have  some  way  of  knowing 
beforehand  what  every  page  show'n  in  the 
lummy  will  look  like  when  finished,  you 
ire  helpless  to  determine  its  proportion 
>f  success  and  failure. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  before 
ou  examples  of  color-work,  line-work,  fine 
nd  medium  screen  halftones,  solid  blacks, 
ignettes,  etc.,  treated  on  different  papers, 
ou  will  be  better  able  to  understand 
.hat  your  printer  tells  you,  and  little  or 
othing  will  be  left  to  chance. 

The  Warren  Suggestion  Book  was  pre- 
ared  for  the  express  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ig  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  ordering 
riming  and  of  making  it  possible  for  you 
hen  you  approve  a  dummy  to  visualize 
ic  booklet  in  its  final  form. 

By  hxbking  through  this  book,  keeping 
i  mind  the  nature  of  the  illustrations  of 
our  booklet,  you  can  determine  what 
aper  will  best  bring  out  the  hidden  values 


of  your  halftones,  line-engravings,  or 
wood-cuts. 

On  Warren’s  Cameo,  for  instance,  you 
can  see  the  effect  of  a  delicate  pencil  draw¬ 
ing  reproduced  by  highlight  halftone,  or 
the  charming  softness  which  this  paper 
lends  to  halftone  reproduction  of  an  etch¬ 
ing.  Warren’s  Cameo  is  dull-coated, lustre¬ 
less,  light-absorbing,  and  so  peculiarly 
suitablewhere  tonal  values  are  paramount. 

Warren’s  I.ustro  shows  you  that  it  is 
possible  to  manufacture  a  brilliantly 
coated  paper  that  will  not  “pick"  when 
solid  backgrounds  are  used.  It  is  a  highly 
finished  paper  which  reproduces  fine  en¬ 
gravings  with  the  extreme  faithfulness  to 
detail  which  they  deserve  but  do  not  al¬ 
ways  get.  Warren’s  Lustro  is  widely  used 
in  books  or  catalogs  of  mechanical  subjects 
where  the  pictures  arc  to  receive  close 
scrutiny. 

Or,  on  Warren’s  Cumberland  Coated, 
you  may  see  how  the  detail  which  the  re¬ 
toucher  has  brought  out  in  a  photograph 
is  preserved  with  the  utmost  fidelity;  or 
how  reproductions  of  fabrics  in  color  on 
this  paper  have  an  unusual  depth  and 
richness. 

Warren’s  Silkotc,  in  White  and  India, 
is  a  scmi-dull  finish  paper  which,  if  you  are 
an  admirer  of  dull-finish  printing  effects, 


will  enable  you  to  secure  them  at  a  cost  no 
greater  than  a  good  glossy  coaled  stock 
would  entail. 

If  you  arc  planning  an  edition  so  large 
that  a  low-priced  paper  is  essential,  you 
can  l<xik  at  the  sheets  of  Warren’s  Cumber¬ 
land  Super  and  Warren’s  Cumberland 
Machine  Book  and  sec  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  coated  papers  and  super  and 
machine  finish  papers — you  can  sec  the 
kind  of  work  to  l>c  expected  from  each  and 
save  yourself  from  the  error  of  paying  too 
much  or  too  little. 

Each  of  Warren’s  Papers  is  a  paper  for 
a  definite  class  of  work.  Each  is  a  definite 
assurance  of  uniformity  throughout  the 
run  of  your  booklet.  The  word  “stand¬ 
ard"  as  used  in  connection  with  Warren’s 
Papers  means  that  it  possesses  practical 
uniformity  in  color,  weight,  thickness, 
surface,  strength,  etc. 

If  rite  for  the 
ff'arren  Suggestion  Book 

Thi*  book  i*  a  hand-book  of  (food  printing  for 
which  you  will  always  find  room  on  your  desk. 
Its  wealth  of  ideas  and  the  consummate  beauty  of 
its  illustrations  justify  in  every  way  its  title  of  a 
suggestion  book. 

It  is  not  a  book  to  be  looked  at  and  thrown 
away — it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  produce. 
Sent  only  to  buyers  of  printing,  printers*  engrav¬ 
ers,  and  their  salesmen. 


Should  Your  O.  KL.  Saddle  You 
an  Unfair  Responsibility  ? 


WARREN  &  COMPANY,  49  Federal  St..  Boston. 

Constant  Excellence  of  Product 


Massachusetts 
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A  Tribute 

The  patriotism  of  the  employes  of  Swift  & 
Company  is  being  manifested  in  so  many 
substantial  ways  that  we  take  pride  in 
acknowledging  here  the  evidence  of  their 
staunch  Americanism. 


3089  men  from  our 
ranks  are  now  in  army 
khaki  and  sailor  blue 
uniforms. 

This  impressive  figure 
represents  nearly  a  full 
regiment  from  this  firm. 

In  this  Swift  Legion 
of  Honor,  103  of  the  men 
have  won  commissions  in 
the  army. 

When  ‘‘Preparedness’' 
was  the  admonishment 
of  the  hour — the  Swift 
Military  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized — in  it  have  been 
trained  hundreds  of  men. 

It  is  our  local  “West 
Point” — we  know  that 
its  graduates  arc  better 
soldiers  because  they 
have  gone  into  the  army 
and  been  promptly  pro¬ 
moted.  Some  of  them 
have  won  commissions. 

28,718  Swift  employes 
own  Liberty  Bonds,  to  the 
amount  of  $3,879,700. 

The  women  employes 
of  Swift  &  Company,  and 
the  wives  and  mothers 
of  employes,  have  turned 
thousands  of  pounds  of 
wool  into  sweaters,  socks, 
helmets  and  scarfs  for 
our  men  in  uniform. 

They  have  donated 
large  sums  of  money  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

They  have  contributed 
to  the  war  funds  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Knights 
of  Columbus. 


It  is  an  inspiration  to 
observe  the  flags  waving 
on  the  desks  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads  in  our  Chica¬ 
go  office,  indicating  that 
every  employe  in  the  de¬ 
partment  is  buying  War 
Savings  Stamps  every 
week. 

Swift  employes,  volun¬ 
tarily,  are  contributing 
weekly  sums  to  a  com¬ 
fort  fund  through  their 
Military  Welfare  Associ¬ 
ation  to  provide  their  as¬ 
sociates  in  service  with 
smokes,  sweets  and  other 
needs. 

Food  Conservation 
pledges  are  being  kept  in 
their  homes. 

In  our  employes’  res¬ 
taurants  we  are  abstain¬ 
ing  from  meat  and  wheat 
on  the  days  now  on  our 
war  calendar,  and  arc 
doing  it  cheerfully. 

The  name  of  Swift  was 
never  associated  with 
more  valiant  patriots 
than  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  its  official 
family. 

The  company  is  proud 
of  this  magnificent  war 
record. 

Our  employes  know 
that  there  will  be  other 
appeals  and  they  stand 
as  a  unit,  48,000  strong, 
eager  to  give  and  sacri¬ 
fice  more. 

With  a  full  and  grave 
conception  of  our  mutual 
obligation  we  blend  our 
loyalty  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  with  theirs. 


Swift  &  Company 


President. 


mn-«  of  bodies  at  the  top  of  the  ravine, 
and  still  those  behind  came  on,  crawl¬ 
ing  forward  over  the  fallen,  only  to  b« 
blown  back  in  their  turn  when  they 
reached  the  top,  until  from  where  I  saw 
It  the  whole  heap  was  like  nothing  bo 
much  a*  a  bunch  of  swarming  bees, 
everywhere  in  movement,  but  staying 
;  always  in  the  same  place.  Andthrough- 
j  out  our  shells  were  landing  among  them, 

‘  churning  the  mass  and  throwtng  up 
fountains  of  bodies  and  human  frag¬ 
ments,  until  the  slone  westward  toward 
the  river  was  scarlet  with  blood  that 
1  spread  through  the  snow  like  ink  aero** 
a  blotting  pad.  At  last  the  pile  of 
bodies  became  itself  a  harrier,  and  then 
and  then  only  the  attack  ceased.  All 
through  the  night  we  could  hear  the 
crying  of  the  wounded  each  time  the 
shell  ft  re  lulled,  but  in  the  early  hour# 
before  dawn,  as  the  frost  pew  keen, 
the  crying  became  more  faint  until 
there  vai  silence,  and  when  day  broke 
they  were  all  frozen  stiff,  wounded  and 
dead  together,  and  the  icc  along  the 
river  bank  was  dappled  and  streaked 
with  red.  It  is  not  war,  but  madness.” 

ALL  that  sounded  pretty  nasty,  and 
,  you  can  imagine  we  didn't  feel  very 
cheerful  as  we  crawled  through  the  icy 
slush  from  one  shell  hole  to  another 
and  tried  to  find  out  in  the  darkness 
whether  there  existed  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  trench,  and,  if  so,  where 
it  wag.  Finally  a  man  in  my  squad — I 
was  corporal  at  that  tame — scratched 
his  face  on  some  barbed  wire,  and  the 
next  minute  we  were  in  a  regular  tangle 
of  the  beastly  stuff.  That  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  trench  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  hold.  Nice,  wasn't  it? 

Well,  we  started  trying  to  straighten 
out  the  ineu  and  connect  some  of  the 
shell  holes  to  form  a  sort  of  line  before 
the  shelling  began  again,  when  sud¬ 
denly,  without  warning,  a  nartv  of 
boche*  fell  upon  us  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  und  before  I  could  even  raise  my 
shovel  I  received  a  welt  on  the  head 
from  a  club  that  put  me  to  sleep  imme¬ 
diately.  From  what  I  heard  later  it 
seemed  to  have  been  us  neat  a  little 
raid  as  you  could  wish.  They  collected 
four  of  us,  killed  half  a  dozen  more, 
and  disappeared  as  swiftly  and  silently 
as  they  had  come,  without  losing  a  man. 
When  I  camo  to  I  was  lying  in  a  cart, 
wedged  in  with  u  lot  of  others  in  the 
midst  of  some  filthy  straw,  and  at  every 
;olt  I  thought  my  head  would  split. 
Gradually  I  began  to  remember  what 
had  happened  and  finally  pulled  myself 
together  enough  to  wriggle  up.  half  ait- 
ting,  against  the  side  of  the  cart.  It 
was  quite  light  and  a  fine  morning,  but 
cold  as  an  Arctic  hell.  At  the  tail  end 
of  the  cart,  which  was  open,  there  was 
a  wounded  German.  At  least  he  had 
been  wounded  some  hours  earlier,  but 
6  now  he  was  dead,  and  there  was  a  thick 
g  fringe  of  hoarfrost  on  his  whiskers.  1 
s  remember  thinking  how  funny  it  was — 
5  made  him  look  like  Father  Christmas. 
1  pulled  some  straw  over  me,  and 
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=  the  man  at  my  right  groaned  and  swore 
in  German.  Without  thinking.  1  an¬ 
swered  in  the  same  language,  and  vre 
had  quite  a  talk.  He  was  a  Brandcn- 
burger,  got  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  the 
knee  before  Douaumont,  and  hud  lain 
out  In  the  snow  eighteen  hours  before 
they  picked  him  up.  He  was  pretty  low 
physically,  but  vowed  they'd  pot  the 
French  licked  to  a  frazzle  this  time. 
1  didn't  argue  the  point,  and  finally  he 
lugged  out  a  big  silver  flask  and  gave 
me  a  swig  of  dam'  good  brandy. 

I  said  as  much,  and  he  replied  that 
he  got  it  from  a  pal  of  his  in  the  ambu¬ 
lance  corps  who'd  taken  it  from  a  dead 
French  oificer.  I  didn't  like  the  idea, 
but  it  tasted  none  the  worse  for  that. 
I  felt  better  then  and  looked  out  over 
the  tail  of  the  cart.  Everywhere  I  saw 
endless  convoys  of  guns  and  munitions 
and  lines  of  marching  men,  all  flinging 
to  beat  the  band. 

Suddenly  the  cart  stopped  with  n 
worse  jolt  than  usual,  and  they  lugged 
us  out  und  dumped  us  down  like  sucks 
of  flour,  dead  and  alive  together,  in  the 
slush  by  the  roadside. 

At  first  i  couldn't  stand,  my  legs 
were  so  stiff,  but  after  a  lot  of  rub- 
hing  they  begun  to  tingle,  and  I  stum¬ 
bled  to  my  feet.  There  were  two  of  my 
pals  there  also,  both  unwounded — the 
fourth  had  died  in  the  night — and  ns 
soon  as  they  could  stand  the  three  of 
us  were  hustled  into  a  little  tent  where 
j  there  was  u  big  boche  in  a  greatcoat 
1  sitting  ul  u  table. 

He  asked  us  the  usual  questions 
through  an  interpreter,  and,  as  usual, 
we  played  stupid  and  told  him  noth¬ 
ing.  He  whs  just  waving  us  out  when 
an  orderly  came  in  and  whispered  some  ¬ 


thing.  The  officer  sat  up  and  told  th- 
orderly  to  take  my  comrade*  awaj 
Then  he  turned  to  me  and  ycllc’. 
“Why  did  you  pretend  you  knew  n 
German,  you  French  pig?" 

1  looked  blank  and  muttered 

(trends  pas,”  hoping  he  might  bo  bluf 
ng.  But  he  cursed  me  some  more  a?  . 
said  straight  out  that  the  Brandi' 
burger  had  given  me  away,  and  th 
I  might  as  well  answer  his  quts*tio: 
as  the  French  were  beaten  anywuy  a 
it  didn't  matter  any  more. 

I  suppose  my  headache  made  me  f*-  - 
ish,  for  instead  of  keeping  quiet  1  « 
that  on  the  contrary  the  German  bj- 
vmce  was  now  checked  and  thut  \tr 
dun  would  never  fall  if  they  hummtrb. 
it  for  months.  That  seemed  to  aurpn* 
him.  For  a  moment  he  stared  at  r* 
without  speaking,  then,  with  n  nu>- 
smile,  he  murmured:  "Ah,  yea;  1 
quite  mad;  poor  fellow,  doubtltfs*  ti 
shock— yes,  yes,  stark,  staring  crazy 
and  clapped  his  hands  loudly. 

The  orderly  came  in.  r'Take  th 
lunatic  away,”  uuid  the  officer,  Mhis  cu 
dition  is  hopeless,  and  pwt  Aim  ky 
the  other*.” 

The  soldier  saluted  and  pushed  n 
out  of  the  tent. 

Five  minutes  later  they  brought  n 
to  u  barbed- wire  passage  lending  t 
u  sort  of  gate  between  two  woud- 
shed9.  The  orderly  said  something  ! 
didn't  catch  to  the  sentry  at  tho  ga'.. 
who  unbarred  It,  and  they  hustled  ir.t 
through.  MNow  run.”  said  the  Bentr 
“and  run  quick,”  and.  drawing  his  re¬ 
volver,  he  fired  a  bullet  at  my  heel*. 

I  ran  without  waiting,  as  one  do. 
when  he  is  chased  by  bullet*,  a-;, 
though  the  third  shot  ripped  my  b- 
and  skinned  my  loft  ankle.  I  was  >r 
unwounded  when  at  last  I  stumbi* 
and  fell  full  length  in  the  snow,  G  r 
gcrly  I  picked  myself  up;  there  wrre 
no  more  shots,  so  I  reckoned  I  hud  rr 
fur  enough.  Then  I  looked  around,  f 
in  a  flash  I  realized  that  boche  oflk»  r 
idea  of  a  joke. 

He  had  sent  me  to  tho  eng*  where 
they  kept  their  “loonira.”  You  know 
gentlemen,  that  in  this  war  there  ar» 
numbers  of  men  who  go  mad,  especial; 
during  a  had  battle  like  Verdun,  vh: 
with  shell  shock  and  the  nervou*  atrur 
and  so  on.  Even  on  our  side  there  wer* 

Slentv,  and  I'd  heard  that  the  bodv* 
ad  far  more.  There  wan  a  doctor  wi:* 
us  who  had  been  captured  and  sent  ba.i 
through  Switzerland.  He  told  u*  at* 
a  trainload  of  loonies  that  used  to  lean 
every  Saturday  for  Germany  from  it 
hind  their  lines  in  Champngn. 
said  that  when  there  were  mnnv  o! 
them  they  were  kept  in  a  barbed -w  r* 
cage  to  await  the  train,  like  the  cacti 
in  which  we  kepp  prisoners  before  tbr? 
are  evacuated.  So  directly  I  uw  w>- 
my  companions  were  like  1  knew  exart- 
ly  where  I  had  landed. 

THE  inclosure  was  perhaps  fifty 
yards  square,  and  right  in  frur’ 
of  me,  massed  close  to  the  wire,  wer* 
about  fifty  men,  some  sitting,  ao©' 
standing,  some  huddled  on  the  groui 
and  a  few  wandering  around  restle**  J 
Tho  thing  that  struck  me  right  *wif 
was  that  there  were  no  group*  talkie: 
together,  though  there  were  lots  <*' 
shouting  and  disjointed  converaatif*’ 
But  everyone  was  quite  alone ;  none  of 
them  pud  attention  to  the  other** 
took  an  interest  in  whit  they  did.  Th*: 
bucked  me  up  a  bit,  as  at  first  1  v*s 
nearly  mad  myself  with  terror.  To 
killed  in  battle  Is  one  thing,  hut  to  * 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  lot  of  loonies  is  a» 
other.  Then,  too,  I  reminded  mys€J 
that  my  uniform  was  so  covered  wit* 
mud  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  « 
French,  and  that  with  my  knowlcdp 
of  their  lingo  I  could  easily  puss  f* 
a  boche  even  should  anyone*  bother 
about  me.  So  after  a  while  I  pluck*] 
up  enough  courage  to  stroll  over  towurJ 
the  wire.  In  point  of  fact,  1  suppow 
most  of  them  were  shell-shocked,  jud 
poor  dumb  things  with  all  the  reave 
blasted  out  of  them.  Their  faces  werv 
vacant,  and  they  didn’t  speak  or  shev 
any  sign  of  human  understanding. 

At  each  comer  of  the  Inclosure  un 
a  sentry  with  fixed  bayonet,  but  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  wire  fence  was  not  double, 
which  gave  me  a  glimmer  of  hope.  Th? 
wind  was  bitterly  cold,  so  I  edged  bark 
toward  the  shed  for  shelter.  It  w; 
just  a  shack,  open  on  one  side,  witt 
bare  walls  and  no  floor  save  the  trar 
pled  earth. 

There  were  at  least  forty  more  local*  ■’ 
there,  mostly  lying  quiet,  some  wit*, 
their  head*  hidden  in  tile  capes  of  the 
gieatcaat?  ns  if  their  shattered  nerve* 
could  not  c*cn  bear  the  dim  light  of  * 
February  day.  As  I  flUde  unobtr. 
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The  Enjoyment 
Of  a  Hot  Cup 

is  doubled  when  you 
know  dial  present  sat¬ 
isfaction  will  not  be 
followed  by  regret. 

Herein  lies  one  great 
charm  of 


Postum 


Its  fine,  snappy  flavor 
gives  immediate  en¬ 
joyment,  and  its  free¬ 
dom  from  those  troub¬ 
lesome  effects  which 
often  follow  the  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  coffee  assure 
the  fullest  pleasure 
and  comfort. 

This  splendid  bever¬ 
age  is  made  from  se¬ 
lected  cereals  and  is 
appetizing  and  re¬ 
freshing.  No  caffeine, 
no  harmful  ingredient 
whatever.  It  requires 
little  sugar  and  there  is 
no  waste.  Made  in  the 
cup,  at  table,  instant¬ 
ly,  without  boiling. 

In  these  days  the  con¬ 
venience  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  Postum  are 
particularly  welcome. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Sold  by  Grocers 
Everywhere. 


lively  into  the  building,  meaning  to  sit 
down  with  my  hack  against  the  wall,  a 
big  fellow  plucked  timidly  at  my  sleeve. 

I  jumped,  and  my  first  thought  was  to 
hit  him  quick.  But  the  utter  piteous- 
net*  of  his  blue  eyes  in  a  dead-white 
face  checked  me. 

“Have  you  no  letters  for  the  mail?*' 
he  whispered.  "1  have  got  everything 
fixed  now  with  a  regular  post  box.” 

Ho  led  me  to  a  comer  and  pointed  to 
an  empty  sardine  tin  wedged  between 
two  crosspieces  of  wood.  Though  the 
top  guped  half  open,  there  was  a  nar 
row  alit  in  it.  As  1  stood  there  the 
boebe  gave  a  little  cry  and  pounced  on 
a  dirty  scrap  of  paper.  “Another  let 
ter,”  he  said  joyfully,  and  pushed  it 
through  the  slit  into  the  box,  adding 
with  a  pitiful  smile:  “This  time  she 
cannot  say  1  never  write  to  her.'* 

I  TURNED  away,  wondering  what  was 
1  the  tragedy  behind  his  madness.  As 
1  cached  the  back  of  the  shed  and  set¬ 
tled  myself  as  comfortably  aa  might 
be  in  the  mud,  a  voice  beside  me  said 
quietly:  “Is  it  not  dreadful  to  see  these 
poor  fellows  in  this  state?" 

The  speaker  was  a  little  round-faced 
man  whose  cheeks  once  must  have  been 
apple-rosy,  but  were  now  sallow  and 
Hunken. 

"Yea,”  I  muttered,  startled  by  the 
sanity  of  his  tone.  He  was  a  bochc  all 
right,  or  I  would  have  thought  it  was 
another  case  of  that  officer's  practical 
joking  with  a  prisoner 

"I  felt  that  I  ought  to  see  every¬ 
thing,"  he  went  on,  “even  such  a  terri¬ 
ble  sight  as  this,  but  it  it  very,  very 
painful." 

Before  1  could  answer  there  arose  a 
frightful  yelling  and  shouting  on  our 
left,  and  with  one  accord  the  loonies 

*an  dashing  in  that  direction.  In  a 
moment  only  the  little  man  and  I  and 
perhaps  a  score  of  the  worst  shell¬ 
shocked  were  not  part  of  a  howling  mob 
clustered  around  the  entrance  gate. 

"One  o'clock  already,"  said  my  com¬ 
panion;  “really  I  cannot  stay  much 
longer  or  I  shall  be  late  for  the  attack." 

"What  is  it?"  I  nRked;  but  before  he 
replied  I  tumbled  to  it  myself.  The 
Jinnies  were  being  fed. 

The  guardians  stood  outside  and 
tc  -sed  hunks  of  bread  into  the  air 
across  the  wire  as  one  throws  offal  to 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  in  a  cage. 

•  nd  like  wolves  they  fought  and  tore 
and  howled — howled  till  cold  shivers 
ran  down  my  back  and  the  hair  prickled 
on  my  scalp. 

From  time  to  time  one  would  seize  a 

. rsel  and  detach  himself,  scratched 

and  bleeding,  from  the  melee  and  run 
•it  like  a  dog  with  a  bone.  Once  at  a 
distance,  the  poor  wretch  would  look 
round  suspiciously,  and  if  there  was  no 
one  there  would  hegin  eating  savagely, 
varying  his  repast  at  intervals  with 
handfuls  of  snow.  Toward  the  end  the 
guardians  threw  more  slowly,  as  if  to 
prolong  what  was  evidently  the  best 
moment  of  their  day.  Even  the  sen¬ 
tries  from  the  fence  corners  had  strolled 
round  to  share  the  fun.  I  myself  had 
watched  the  beasts  being  fed  in  the 
rircua,  but  I  will  never  do  so  again. 

Suddenly  a  short,  thickset  fellow 
came  running  along  with  a  lump  of 
t  read  as  big  as  an  orange  in  his  hand. 
Close  behind  him  was  a  long,  thin  man 
in  a  flapping  cloak.  Just  in  front  of 
mo  the  pursuer  gave  n  horrible  scream 
and  leaped  upon  the  other's  hack.  The 
shock  flung  the  bread  right  to  my  feet, 
but  neither  of  the  loonies  seemed  to 
cure.  Like  naked  cave  men,  they  grap¬ 
pled  and  fought  with  teeth  and  nails. 
As  they  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  mud 
I  saw  that  the  big  man  had  his  arm 
wound  round  his  adversary's  neck. 
Then  the  other  grave  a  wriggle,  broke 
iix«e,  and  gripped  the  big  fellow's 
throat  with  both  hands.  For  a  moment 
the  long,  thin  body  arched  up  in  the 
effort  to  break  that  clutch,  then  wink 
limply  back;  his  heels  drummed  the 
ground  an  instant  and  he  Lay  still. 

THE  victor  hung  on  without  a  sound 
for  fully  a  minute.  Then  he  got 
rtskly  to  his  feet  and  without  a  glance 
nt  the  body  trotted  back  toward  the 
ate.  I  was  roused  from  my  trance  of 
hi  rror  by  the  voice  of  my  little  com¬ 
panion.  “Do  you  think  you  could  give 
i*  a  small  piece  of  the  bread?"  he  said 
!•  litely.  "I  have  eaten  nothing  for  two 
days,  and  I  am  faint  with  hunger." 

I  broke  the  lump  in  half,  passed  one 
pi. co  to  him  and  began  munching  the 
ether.  It  might  he  long  before  I  got 
;n-y  more  if  what  I  had  witnessed  was 
the  price  I  should  have  to  pay  for  it 
The  little  German  thanked  me  warm¬ 
ly  “You  understand,"  he  said,  "that  ] 


Every  Hand  Would  Vote  for 


After  Children  Taste  Them  Once 

This  is  a  time  to  find  out  how  good  corn  dain¬ 
ties  are. 

In  Puffed  Grains,  for  instance  —  Prof.  Ander¬ 
son’s  wonderful  creations.  Millions  of  people  now 
delight  in  these  airy,  flaky  bubbles. 

But  not  one-tenth  have  yet  tried  Corn  Puffs. 
And  that’s  the  queen  of  Puffed  Grains.  We  think 
every  child  who  knows  all  three  would  vote  the 
Corn  Puffs  best. 


Drop-Size  Hominy  Bubbles 

The  finest  white  hominy  is  made  into  pellets.  Then  the 
pellets  arc  scaled  in  huge  guns. 

The  guns  are  revolved  for  sixty  minutes  in  a  fearful  heat. 
The  pellets  arc  toasted  and  their  moisture  is  turned  to  steam. 

Then  the  fctms  are  shot  and  the  steam  explodes.  Each 
little  pellet  is  puffed  to  a  bubble,  eight  times  former  size. 
The  result  is  globules  sweet  and  flavory,  toasted,  flimsy 
and  ciisp. 

The  flavor  is  like  toasted  corn  flakes.  But  the  drop-like 
form  and  the  filmy  texture  add  wondrous  fascinations. 

They  taste  like  confections.  Yet  they  are  just  com  hearts 
made  delightful  and  easy  to  digest.  Every  food  cell  is 
exploded. 

As  a  scientific  food  and  a  dainty,  Com  PufTs  hold  su¬ 
preme  place  among  the  com  creations. 


Airy 

Toasted 

Tidbits 


Bubbled 
Corn  Hearts 


After -School  Confections 


Puffed  Com  Puffed 
Rice  Puffs  Wheat 


Try  This  Method 


5erve  Corn  Pufh  like  any 
cereal,  or  mix  with  fruit,  Of  float 
in  bowl*  ol  milk.  Scatter  them 
on  ice  cream,  or  in  soups,  or  use 
like  nut  meats  in  home  candy 
making. 

Bat  try  this  method  too.  Cmp 

them  ami  lightly  douse  with 


melted  butter  before  adding  the 
suaar  and  cream.  That  makes 
the  hreakfast  dish  twice  better. 

And  keep  a  dishful,  cri'p  ami 
buttered— like  peanuts  or  pop¬ 
corn— lor  children  to  eat  allcr 
school. 

Order  y>mc  Corn  Puffs  now. 
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it  is  quite  impassible  for  me  to  mix 
with  a  mob  like  that.  Though  I  am 
here  incognito,  my  imperial  dignity 
would  never  permit  it.”  Then  I  under¬ 
stood  what  had  been  puzzling  me,  the 
reason  why  they  had  not  left  such 
an  apparently  normal  person  in  the 
trenches.  The  poor  little  gink  thought 
he  was  the  Kaiser,  and  of  course  it 
would  have  been  lese-majeate  not  to 
shut  him  up  immediately. 

As  the  afternoon  passed  it  grew 
very  cold,  and  1  wrapped  myself  in 
the  cloak  of  the  big  loony  who'd  been 
strangled,  and  tried  to  sleep.  Just  as 
it  was  getting  dusk  I  was  roused  by 
a  wild  yell. 

IN  the  middle  of  the  held  stood  a  big 
German,  his  arms  waving  like  wind¬ 
mills  and  his  hair  bristling  like  an 
angry  cat's.  •’Forward!”  he  ahouted; 
‘•forward!  All  together  now,  with  the 
bayonet.  To  hell  with  the  Frenchmen. 
Forward,  forward!"  and  still  yelling  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  he  rushed  furiously 
across  the  ground  against  the  fence. 
He  sprang  at  the  barbed  wire  like  a 
tiger,  ami  for  a  moment  hung  there 
beating  at  the  wire  with  his  fists,  tear¬ 
ing  the  flesh  most  cruelly.  Then  he 
jumped  hack,  waved  his  arm  as  if  urg¬ 
ing  on  his  comrades,  and  with  another 
shout  of  "Forward!”  plunged  once 
more  at  the  wire.  Four  times  he  re¬ 
peated  that  frenzied  charge,  until  hia 
clothes  were  hanging  in  ribbons  and  hia 
face  and  hands  streaming  with  blood. 
Seemingly  tireless,  he  threw  himself 
forward  a  fifth  time  and  again  hung 
there,  fighting,  in  the  comer  near  the 
sentry.  "Enough,”  shouted  the  latter. 
"Lie  down." 

The  madman  only  yelled  and  fought 
the  more.  Without  another  word  the 
sentry  swung  the  butt  of  his  rifle  full 
on  the  poor  chap's  head.  He  fell  back¬ 
ward,  and  I  thought  he  was  killed,  hut 
after  a  little  while  he  got  up  and  stag¬ 
gered  back  toward  the  shed.  Atout  fif¬ 
teen  yards  a  wav  he  stopped  and  looked 
at  his  wounded  hands  with  an  air  of 
surprise. 

•'Blood I”  he  howled.  "Blood;  al¬ 
ways  blood!”  Then  he  slid  slowly  to 
the  ground  and  lay  atretehed  out  in 
the  snow.  1  shut  my  eyes  and  tried 
in  vain  to  sleep. 

Some  time  later  a  new  lot  of  loonies 
was  admitted,  at  least  a  hundred  of 
them,  mostly  dazed  and  silent,  though 
a  few  were  shouting  or  singing.  I 
judged  them  to  be  the  jetsam  of  that 
morning’s  battle.  To  my  horror,  as  the 
guard  rchanred  the  gate,  I  heard  him 


say  to  his  pal:  "There  won't  be  nny 
more  to-night,  as  the  train  ifi  maiic  up. 
and  we'll  have  enough  to  do  gett-.n* 
this  lot  aboard.” 

"Damnation!”  cried  the  other.  ‘Ten 
tired.  When  must  we  begin?” 

“Oh,  there’s  time  enough  yeL  Say 
a  couple  of  hours  after  they've  been 
fed.” 

His  last  phrase  saved  my  life.  I  was 
rapidly  dying  of  fright  at  the  prospect 
of  several  days’  train  journey  in  that 
company,  hut  the  idea  that  the  scrarr.h'# 
for  food  would  be  repeated  filled  m« 
with  hope.  With  the  added  interest  oi 
doubled  numbers  the  sentries  would  hi 
certain  to  come  again  and  watch.  an*l 
then  my  chance  would  come. 

The  time  passed  so  slowly  that  I  be- 
gan  to  fear  we  would  he  entrained 
without  any  feeding,  but  at  last  the 
shouting  recommenced,  and  the  aamt 
wild  rush  toward  the  gate  began. 

WIhjh  the  storm  had  reached  it* 
height  I  slipped  stealthily  down  to  tk# 
fence.  Sure  enough,  the  sentry  had 
gone  and  I  made  my  way  between  the 
wire  with  little  difficulty. 

After  that  it  was  plain  sailing.  I 
even  got  a  lift  from  a  wagon  and  h 
meal  of  bread  and  sausage  on  the  pies 
that  1  was  a  Pomeranian  who  couldn': 
keep  up  with  his  regiment  owing  to 
sore  feet  I  knew  they’d  fall  for  it,  as 
I'd  seen  some  Pomeranians  go  singing 
past  some  time  before. 

I  followed  their  trail  right  alonx, 
no  one  suspected  me  for  a  moment 
Luckily  they  went  Into  line  in  a  quiet- 
ish  sector  which  the  French  had  evacu¬ 
ated  that  day  and  where  there  were  no 
trenches  left.  I  found  it  quite  easy  to 
slip  past  them  in  the  darkness,  and  my 
only  mishap  came  from  a  nervous 
French  sentry  who  nearly  blew  my 
head  off  before  I  could  explain  matters 
Luckily  he  missed  me,  which  gave  n:e 
a  chance  to  talk.  I  don't  mind  tellir./ 
you  I  was  mighty  glad  to  get  back. 

MARIUS  paused  and  drank  deep  of 
his  beer,  with  a  satisfied  glance  at 
tlw?  captain’s  spellbound  expression. 

"But  the  military  medal,”  I  said 
"What  about  that?” 

"Oh,  well,  they  gave  me  that  as  a 
sort  of  souvenir  of  my  adventure,  and 
then,  of  course,  I’d  kept  my  eyes  open 
in  the  German  lines,  and  some  of  the 
dope  I  got  turned  out  to  be  rather 
useful.” 

The  captain  spoke  at  last.  "Good 
God,”  he  said  slowly,  "is  that  what 
this  war  is  like?” 


Johns-Manville 


COXTINfl 


From  mine  to  market — 
a  Johns-Manville  Product 


FROM  the  time  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  is  quarried  from  the 
mine  as  a  nugget  of  fibres  until 
it  reaches  you  as  NON- BURN  it  is  a 
Johns-Manville  product.  This  means 
it  can  serve  you  on  your  truck  or  motor 
air  as  it  has  served  for  25  years  on 
heavy  machinery  for  industrial  use. 

Nn  brake  lining  in  better  than  tht  asbteios 
woven  into  its  fabric.  Johns- Manvllln  Asbes¬ 
tos  is  taken  from  our  own  mines  and  only  the 
choicest  fibres  from  our  gtest  annual  tonnage 
are  net  aside  for  brake  lining  service.  And 
that's  what  you  get  whon  you  buy  NON- 
BURN.  No  brake  lining  purchase  buys  greater 
service  in  safety,  wear  and  satisfaction  than 
from  Asbestos  Headquarters— Johns-  Man  villa 

Look  for  it  when  you  buy  a  car  -  insist  on  it 
when  re-equipplng.  At  your  dealer's. 


The  Adventures  of  Colin  O’Rell 


Colin  reached  for  the  hand  hag  on  a 
chair  beside  her.  She  had  opened  it 
and  had  half  withdrawn  her  check  book 
when  a  man,  walking  slowly  down  the 
aisle  between  the  tables,  stopped  and 
stared  at  them. 

"Jevons?”  he  asked. 

English  Fred  almost  imperceptibly 
motioned  to  Colin.  She  closed  the  hand 
bag 

"Yea,”  aaid  Jevons. 

The  man  lowered  his  voice.  "From 
the  Marquis,”  he  said.  “The  man  who 
has  been  impersonating  you  got  sway 
from  here.” 

Colin  felt  a  tightening  about  her 
heart;  for  a  moment  she  could  hardly 
breathe.  It  was  not  the  reaction  of 
fear,  but  the  reaction  of  relief;  the  two 
are  very  similar  in  effect.  And  then 
the  breath  that  had  halted  burst  from 
her  lips  in  a  sigh,  as  the  man  continued: 
"But  he  went  to  Lady  Beth’s  apartment 
house.  His  chauffeur  thought  he  was 
drunk  and  was  trying  to  get  him  out  of 
the  machine,  when  those  of  us  sent  to 
relieve  you  from  watching  the  place 
arrived.  He’s  in  your  apartment  now,” 
he  said  to  Colin. 

The  girl's  features  hardened.  “Then 
we’re  safe,"  she  said. 

The  newcomer  eyed  her.  "Yet  there 
are  explanations  nrcessary,"  he  said. 
••Why  you  are  here?  You  will  go  up¬ 
town  at  once?” 


being  permitted  to  leuve  here  save  ir 
the  company  of  this  man  whose  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  none  too  subtle  threat.  A> 
for  Jevons,  he  would  not  help  her.  A 
moment  ago  he  had  been  prepared  to 
drop  out  of  the  matter  and  let  her  cop 
witn  the  Marquis  as  best  she  could 
But  now,  with  danger  threatening  him, 
Jevons  would  save  his  own  akin.  There 
was  no  chance  for  Fernald. 

Dumhly  she  rode  uptown  with  the  twe 
men.  She  could  not  concentrate.  She 
had  no  opportunity  to  exchange  a  word 
with  English  Fred.  And  even  had 
there  been  opportunity,  she  would  not 
have  known  what  to  say — what  appea 
to  make  to  Jevons  that  would  be  more 
potent  to  him  than  the  appeal  of  *elf- 
p reservation.  She  was  still  without  a 
plan  when  she  entered  her  little  living 
room. 

But  for  one  thing  she  was  gratefu! 
The  Marquis  himself  was  nut  there 
Two  other  men  whom  she  had  not  sreD 
before  stood  guard  over  Fernald.  Be- 

ad  the  fact  that,  like  the  man  who 
accosted  them  in  the  restaurant, 
they  were  hard -features!,  she  paid  no 
heed  to  them.  Sho  could  only  stare  -it 
Fernald. 

Fernald  returned  her  glance.  T^ 
effect#  of  the  drug  that  had  been  in  tFi 
coffee  had  practically  worn  off.  His 
brain  was  clear,  though  his  body  was 
weak.  And  in  the  look  he  gave  her 
there  was  warning.  She  knew  what  h- 
mcant:  that  she  must  not  consider  hir 
in  the  slightest,  but  must  think  only  of 
the  great  cause  which  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  lives  of  eitlier  of  then 
The  shorter  of  the  two  men  too* 
command  of  the  situation.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  Colin. 

"The  Marquis  wants  this  matter 
straightened  out,  here  and  now/* 
stated.  “He  don’t  know,  Lady  Be'.’ 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


To  ihm  Trod*'  TSr  invnlu>bU  protective 
h  *  i  ..res  of  oaf  jobber -deafer  e*ile*  policy 

■re  ■till  op«-n  to  rincf  ni  imI  dralm  who 

v*i«b  to  r»**ke  U'.'-k  (urtovin  wttlnxat 
HcnRcItti  prcAl  nurglo*. 


H.  W.  JOHNS  -M  AN  VII. I  F.  CO. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

tO  Foe  forte#  —  £ron<<Wi  in  41  Large  C1I1V1 


HE  had  said  that  the  chauffeur  had 
thought  Fernald  was  intoxicated. 
That  meant  that  Fernald  probably  had 
been  drugged  here  but  had  escaped  be¬ 
fore  the  effects  had  overcome  him.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  waiters  here  had 
telephoned  her  arrival,  knowing  her  de¬ 
scription  well.  And  if  this  was  the  sort 
of  place  where  men  could  be  drugged 
and  where  spies  of  the  Marquis  were 
to  be  found,  there  was  no  chance  of  her 


When  you  think  of  Asbestos 
you.  think  of  Johns-Manville 
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Think  of  this  with  reference  to  the  Hudson  Super- Six 

Fifty  thousand  cars  sold  in  the  past  two  years 
Only  15,000  available  this  year 


Thousands  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  this  year  for  they  won't 
be  able  to  get  a  Super-Six.  During  the  active  buying  seasons 
there  has  never  been  enough  Hudsons  to  meet  the  demand.  Imagine 
then  what  must  follow  this  spring,  now  upon  us,  when  people  will 
want  cars.  Automobile  production  has  already  been  curtailed  at 
least  forty  per  cent  under  last  year's  output. 

Passenger  train  schedules  have  been  cut  one-fifth.  More  and 
more  now  will  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  automobile  as  a  means  of 
transportation.  There  simply  will  not  be  enough  cars  to  meet  the 
demand.  And  just  see  how  the  Hudson  especially  will  be  affected 
with  its  reduced  production. 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  important  that  the  motor  buyer  be  so 
particular  about  the  proved  qualities  of  the  car  he  chooses.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  the  best  motor  mechanics  have  left  their 
regular  employment  in  the  garages  and  service  stations  throughout 
the  country  to  give  their  skill  to  the  repair  of  aeroplane  and  motor 
truck  engines.  The  man  who  has  a  car  requiring  frequent  mechan¬ 
ical  attention  will  be  greatly  inconvenienced.  There  will  not  be 
the  skilled  mm  to  make  the  repairs. 


That  is  another  reason  why  the  Super-Six  must  be  the  choice  car. 
Its  reliability  is  so  well  established  that  buyers  who  appreciate  the 
importance  of  having  a  car  that  does  not  call  for  constant  mechan¬ 
ical  attention  will  soon  take  up  all  we  can  build. 

Review  in  your  own  mind  the  history  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
as  you  know  it.  # 

Think  of  what  it  has  done  as  proof  of  its  endurance.  You  must 
know  intimately  the  performance  of  from  one  to  a  dozen  Super- 
Sixes.  They  arc  always  on  the  road.  Their  owners  almost  never 
postpone  planned  trips  because  of  some  unexpected  necessity  for 
the  car  to  go  into  the  repair  shops.  They  are  just  like  proved 
and  reliable  timepieces  which  go  on  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month  doing  the  things  they  were  built  to  do  and  doing  it  without 
obvious  effort. 

Bear  in  mind  that  any  automobile  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get 
before  the  season  is  past  because  of  the  reduced  production.  Then 
think  how  difficult  m  particular  it  will  be  to  get  a  car  of  such  demon¬ 
strated  reliability  as  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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the  Firearms  Industry, 
the  Sewing  Machine  Industry, 
the  Textile  Industry , 
the  Machine  Tool  Industry, 
the  Bicycle  Industry, 
the  Electrical  Industry, 
the  Automobile  Industry, 
the  Motor  Truck  Industry, 
the  Aeroplane  Industry, 
the  Tractor  Industry, 


TRADE  MARK 


—all  of  which  later  grew  to  world¬ 
wide  importance — the  enterprise  and 
facilities  of  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Com¬ 
pany  provided  the  Drop  Forgings  on 
whose  quality,  correctness  of  design, 
and  uniform  workmanship  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  ultimate  success  was 
contingent. 

The  engineering  ability  of  the 
Billings  &  Spencer  organization  antici¬ 
pated  and  visualized  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  these  industries.  They  con¬ 
ceived,  planned,  and  executed  on  the 
Company's  own  machinery  and  ham¬ 
mers  the  Drop  Forgings  which  were 
destined  to  carry  these  infant  indus¬ 
tries  from  their  period  of  struggling 
for  recognition  into  the  very  van¬ 
guard  of  big  business. 


And  now,  their  success  more  than 
achieved,  these  monarchs  of  indus¬ 
try  still  are  being  fed  by  the  output 
of  a  hundred  board  and  steam  drop 
hammers  in  the  Billings  &  Spencer 
plant.  More  than  a  million  Drop 
Forgings  a  month  are  being 
pounded  into  shape  by  hammers 
varying  from  400  to  8,000  pounds 
falling  weight,  their  excess  metal 
sheered  off  in  the  jaws  of  giant  trim¬ 
ming  presses. 

Wherever  Tools,  large  or  small, 
are  in  evidence  on  particular  work 
— wherever  Drop  Hammers  are  in 
daily,  uninterrupted  use— you  will 
find  that  symbol  of  supremacy, 
the  Billings  &  Spencer  Triangle  B 
Trademark. 


THE  B/LL/NGS  A 
/&  SPENCER  CO. 
HARTFORD.  CONN.  U.S.A. 
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whether  you're  crooked  or  not,  hut  w«*re 
tfoing  to  know  in  about  two  minute*. 
You” — he  turned  to  Jevons — “are  Eng¬ 
lish  Fred.  We  know  that  well  enough. 
The  question  is,  did  this  man'*— -lie 

1  pointed  to  Fernald — "who  looks  enough 
ike  you  to  be  your  first  cousin— did  he 
fool  this  girl?" 

HOPE  died  in  Colin's  breast.  To  save 
his  own  skin.  Jcvons  would  tell  the 
truth.  But,  before  English  Fred  could 
answer,  Kemald  spoke. 

•'This  isn't  a  trial  by  jury,  with  ap- 
F>eaU  and  delays  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  sneered.  "You've  got  the 
goods  on  me,  and  I  know  it  as  well  as 
you  do.  But  the  girl — don't  blame  her. 
Of  course  I  fooled  her!  A  nice  little 
trick  too,  she  is.  and  it's  too  bad  she's 
a  treacherous  crook 
like  the  rest  of  you. 

I  told  her  that  1 
was  English  Fred, 
and  she  fell  for  it. 

And  if  I'd  had  about 
twenty-four  hours 
more.  I'd  have 
landed  the  whole 
bunch  of  you.  But 
that's  over.  You 
win." 

Mist  clouded 
Colin’s  eyes.  This 
was  the  end.  But 
if  only  there  had 
been  opportunity 
for  a  different  fare¬ 
well  than  this! 

She  knew  that  his 
lips  did  not  voice 
his  heart:  and  yet, 
to  have  had  some 
word  of  love  to 
carry  with  her  over 
the  lonely  road 
that  stretched 
ahead ! 

But  who  serves 
her  country  must 
face  sometimes  the 
things  that  arc 
worse  than  death. 

To  die  with  For- 
mild  would  not  be 
hard.  It  was 
harder  to  live  with¬ 
out  him.  And  yet 
English  Fred 
might  not  deny  Per- 
na Id's  dying  story. 

Hope  of  money  and 
promise  of  immu¬ 
nity  for  the  past 
might  win  him 
from  his  nonc-too- 
strong  allegiance 
ti»  the  Marquis. 

She  might  yet  suc¬ 
ceed  in  her  efforts 
to  destroy  the 
plans  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  plotter. 

And  yet  it  was  so 
much  easier  to  die 
— were  there  only 
herself  to  con¬ 
sider!  But  her 

country'  trusted 

her.  relied  on  her, 
and  she  flashed 
Fernald  a  message 
from  her  eyes  that 
made  death  itself 
«cem  worth  while  because  it  had 
brought  him  this.  It  told  him  that 
he  would  live  forever,  enshrined  in  the 
heart  of  Colin  O'Reit. 

"I'm  glad  you  take  it  sensibly,"  said 
the  tall  man.  "I  ain’t  got  any  use  for 
a  bad  loser."  He  turned  to  Jcvons. 
•'The  Marouis  said  to  let  you  attend  to 
what's  to  be  done.  The  deeper  in  you 
get.  the  stronger  you'll  he  for  us.  Got 
a  gun?” 

Jevons  turned  white,  but  he  nodded 

assent. 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  all."  said  the 
leader.  "We'll  wait  outside  for  you." 

AS  automobile  stood  outside  the  apart- 
.  ment  house.  Colin  was  ushered 
into  it. 

"Jevons  will  be  out  in  a  minute,  and 
the  driver  will  take  you  two  to  the 
Mar* |U»*fw  said  the  tall  man.  "There’s 
n  whole  lot  he  don't  understand  and 
wants  to  know  about.” 

He  shut  the  door  upon  the  girl. 
Colin  watched  him  as  he  spoke  a  min¬ 
ute  with  the  driver.  Then  he  and  his 
two  companions  started  hack  to  tho 
apartment. 

Reaction  from  dumb  acquiescence  in 
fate-  set  in.  What  did  anything  matter 
compared  to  the  life  of  Femald,  the  life 
so  precious  to  her,  that  these  men  were 
taking  a«  callously  and  as  carelessly 
though  it  had  been  the  life  of  a 


THE  OLD  HOUSE 

By  Katharine  Tynan 

The  boys  that  used  to  come 
and  go 

In  the  gray  l(mdly  house 
art  /town 

They  have  Li^en  the  way 
the  young  feet  Ipi ow; 

f'iot  alone,  not  alone f 

Thronged  is  the  rood  the 
young  feet  go. 

Tct  m  the  quiet  evening  hour 

What  comes,  oh,  lighter 
than  a  bird  7 

Touches  her  chee^  soft  as  a 
flower. 

Who!  moved. what  stirred  7 

What  was  the  joyous  w hu- 
per  heard  ? 

What  flitted  in  the  corridor 

Ld(e  a  boy's  shape  so  dear 
and  slight 7 

What  was  the  laughter  rang 
before  f 

Delicate,  light, 

Ldp  harps  the  wmd  plays 
out  of  sight 

The  boys  who  used  to  go 
and  come 

In  the  gray  house  are 
come  again 

Of  the  dear  house  and  fire- 
lit  room 

They  are  fain,  they  are 
fain : 

They  arc  come  home  from 
the  night  and  ram. 


worn-out,  crippled  Iwast  of  burden?  It 
was  too  much  for  her  country  to  ask 
of  her  that  she,  with  a  small  revolver 
in  her  hand  bag,  should  make  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect  the  helpless  man  she 
loved. 

What  did  it  matter  that  treason  gained 
the  ascendancy  and  that  the  country 
suffered?  Undoubtedly  the  Marquis 
suspected  her.  anyway.  She  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  prisoner.  She  would  be  killed 
herself.  English  Fred  would  denounce 
her.  It  was  better  to  die  now  with 
Fernald;  to  die  protecting  him.  To  re¬ 
main  alive  on  the  bare  chance  that  she 
might  be  able  to  continue  serving  her 
country — ahe  wouldn't  do  it.  She 
reached  for  the  handle  of  the  limou¬ 
sine  door.  And  then,  muffled  by  the 
apartment  walls,  she  heard  a  pistol 
ahot  She  sank  back 
upon  the  cushions 
of  tho  great  car. 
While  she  deliber¬ 
ated,  while  she 
fought  with  the 
absurd,  the  intan¬ 
gible  thing  called 
honor,  Femald  had 
died.  Ill  fitted  by 
training  to  cope 
with  these  men,  Ke 
had  died. 

There  were  no 
tears  in  her  cyca 
now.  Her  face  was 
immobile  in  Its 
hardness.  But  the 
man  who  had  killed 
Femald — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happened, 
she  would  mete  jus¬ 
tice  out  to  him  her¬ 
self. 

Across  the  side¬ 
walk  came  the  four 
men  who  had  been 
Fernald's  murder¬ 
ers.  Two  of  them 
supported  English 
Fred  Jevons.  His 
hat  was  pulled  over 
his  eyes,  and  even 
in  the  darkness  she 
could  see  that  his 
face  gleamed  white- 
ly.  His  knees  were 
bent,  and  his  whole 
body  sagged. 

The  door  opened, 
and  the  two  men 
thrust  the  mur¬ 
derer  into  the  car. 

"Buck  up."  said 
the  leader.  "It  was 
cornin’  to  him."  He 
slammed  the  door, 
and  instantly  the 
car  started. 

Colin  stared  at 
the  huddled  figure 
of  English  Fred. 
This  venomous 
thing  was  the  in¬ 
strument  that  had 
robbed  her  of  the 
man  she  loved. 
Overwhelm- 
in*.  right«ouB 
wrath  seized  upon 
her. 

Once  again  she 
forgot  that  she 
served  her  coun¬ 
try.  Her  revolver  was  half  out  of 
her  hand  bag.  when  the  huddled  fig¬ 
ure  turned  to  her.  Its  hand  muffled 
the  sudden  cry  that  burst  from  her 
lips. 

"Don't,  Colin,  my  own!”  whispered 
Fernald. 

She  stared  at  him,  unbelieving  joy 
in  the  eyes  that  a  moment  ago  had  been 
almost  maniacal. 

"Jevons  draws  the  line  at  murder,” 
he  whispered.  "While  they  were  gone, 
we  changed  hats  and  coats." 

"But  didn't  they  look  at  him?"  she 
cried. 

"Surely,”  he  answered.  "But  what 
people  expect  to  see.  they  see.  They 
were  looking  for  me,  and  they  saw  me. 
The  blood  they  thought  they  saw  hid 
his  feature*.” 

"Thought  they  saw?” 

"Yes,"  he  told  her.  The  driver  could 
not  see  them. 

His  arm  drew  her  close.  "I’m  old- 
fashioned.  Colin,”  he  said.  "I  object  to 
rouge,  but  this  time,  considering  that 
it  made  them  think  Jevons'a  face  was 
mine  and  that  that  face  had  a  bullet 
wound — " 

He  stopped  speaking.  One  cannot 
talk  and  kiss  at  the  same  time. 


Afloat  or  Ashore 

— unobmaivc,  yet  effective — a  touch  that 
timpUtti  the  sppcarancc  of  the  gentleman — 
thu  account*  for  the  vogue  of  the  new  Cheney 
Tubular  Crsvar*.  Tbc*c  ric*  arc  wrought  of 
the  reliable  Cheney  Stlki  in  a  striking  group 
of  new  patterns,  wedding  fashion  to  true 
economy.  See  the  new  Cheney  Tubular*  at 
men's  shop*  of  the  better  *ort. 

Tha  MW  offrrinfi  in  Chftxj  nig*  rn-i  : latjta  wOl  *U> 
interne  yon,  pnriitwkr);  «h*  rww  Chmo  Korraibe 
CViwat,  firing  Somite  writing  **>«*  and  juibrnu.  t)W 

tthik  in  keeping  with  tohfi  economy  Atnuafe. 

M+A*  Ay  tit  Cm mirj't  Lnrgrtf  &k>'t 
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Brake  Lining 
Guaranteed 


77 1 a  fifth  adventure  of  Colin  O'Rfll 
will  a pueur  next  week 


City  Streets 
or 

Country  Roads 


Y’Ol  K  brakes  are  constantly  in  use.  It  is  wear 
—  wear  wear!  As  Ray  best o*  is  guaranteed  to 
wear  one  year,  you  need  not  consider  costs  tor  new 
lining  within  12  month*.  Kay  bentos  is  the  oriental  as¬ 
bestos  lining.  There  are  many  mutation*, of  course,  but 
only  snt  Ravbevto*.  Identified  by  the  Silver  Edge. 

THE  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY 

Bridgeport  Conn.  . 
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BY  FRANCES  WRIGHT 


in  France,  ‘Tv®  done  mile*  of  aisle*." 
she  laughed,  “and  it'*  nearly  killed  mt, 
for  I  absolutely  never  wulk.” 

On  the  very  next  day  I  lunched  witi 
a  friend  who  told  me  Mi**  S.  had  ar¬ 
rived  safely  in  F  ranee  and  “simply 
loved  it,'* 

“But”  I  said,  “Mias  S.  ha*  spent  * 
number  of  years  in  a  sanitarium,  and  u 
always  nervous  and  easily  upset.” 

“Oh,  her  health  is  perfectly  all  right 
now,”  answered  my  friend.  “Sh* 
passed  the  examination,  and  mentally 
it  will  he  just  the  thing  for  her.  You 
see,  she’s  never  had  u  real  interest  be¬ 
fore.  It  will  do  her  a  world  of  good " 
But  will  it  do  France  good? 

Miuftt* 

I  SUGGESTED  to  an  English  aviaUn 
that  I  might  send  him  some  new 
t>ooks.  After  a  week  of  conferences  id 
Wa*hingtonf  he  was  returning  to  the 
front,  where  he  had  served  for  thrt* 
years.  “Thanks  awfully,”  he  said,  “but 
I  feel  it  wouldn't  be  right.  Send  every¬ 
thing  you  can  spare  to  the  poor  felloe* 
in  the  trenches.  There’s  no  misery  equal 
to  trench  misery.  And  don’t  forget  th* 
soldier*'  widow*.  There  are  thousand* 
and  thousand*  of  them  in  France,  tot 
poor  to  buy  the  thing*  they  need,  and 
too  proud  to  ask  charity.” 

There  is  an  answer  to  my  question 
I  shall  not  go  to  France.  These  French 
widows,  daughters,  and  sweethearts  can 
do  better  reconstruction  work  than  I. 
France  is  their  own  land.  French  is 
their  own  language.  My  heart  may  t* 
filled  with  sympathy,  but  I  cannot  hep? 
to  rival  them  in  mothering  their  chil¬ 
dren,  understanding  their  peasants,  or 
guiding  their  affairs.  1  am  dumb  when 
adventurous  women,  waited  upon  for 
many  years  and  unused  to  privation, 
desert  their  hotels  or  apartments  for 
that  war-ridden  country.  I  am  unmoved 
at  the  photograph  of  an  American 
heiress  washing  dishes  in  France. 
Somehow,  I  remember  those  widows 
who  could,  perhaps,  wash  dishes  equally 
well,  and  without  thought  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer. 

“Nine-tenths  of  the  women  who’ve 
gone  to  France — English  as  well  s* 
American— have  gone  just  for  the 
thrill  of  the  thing.”  It  was  an  ambu¬ 
lance  driver  speaking.  'Til  b«  honest 
That’s  why  1  went  myself.” 

“But  you  certainly  helped,”  I  re¬ 
minded  him. 

“Sun-,”  he  said,  “until  I  got  lilt* 
After  a  pause,  he  continued,  ungram¬ 
matically  (and  I  feel  I  can't  do  better 
than  to  leave  him  the  last  word): 
“That  criticism  don't  apply  to  the 
trained  nurses.  They're  great-  Woidcg 
doctors  are  all  right  too.  In  fact,  I’m 
strong  for  women.  Since  this  war  1 
think  they  can  do  anything,  but  the 
trouble  is,  moat  of  the  Ones  who  ge 
over  to  France  don't  fit.*9 


'•Hello!”  said  otvc,  whom  I  had  neg¬ 
lected  for  a  number  of  weeks,  "I 
thought  perhaps  you'd  gone  abroad.” 

“Stop  your  knitting,"  I  begged,  “long 
enough  to  tell  me  what  I  could  do  there.” 

My  spirit  disappointed  her.  “Lots,” 
she  said.  “1  think  you’d  be  splendid.” 

Why  splendid?  How  could  I  help? 
What  is  being  done  by  the  many  Amer¬ 
ican  women  who  are  now  in  France? 
Frankly,  art  they  helping  at  all?  Their 
service  must  be  very  real  and  very 
great  to  atone  for  their  presence. 
Every  nonspocialist  who  sails  for 
France  i*  taking  boat  space  which  a 
soldier,  a  doctor,  or  a  trained  nurse 
might  fill.  Each,  on  arriving,  must  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  warmed.  Each,  if  she 
falls  sick,  will  require  attention,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  hospital  space  which  can  ill 
be  spared.  Only  by  talking  to  those 
fresh  from  the  front  can  one  realize 
the  enormous  difficulties  of  transporta¬ 
tion;  the  huge  problem  of  securing  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  army;  the  immense,  urgent 
duty  of  caring  for  a  civilian  population 
already  distressingly  large. 

"Hare  You  a  Watch?" 

IT  was  in  the  lounge  of  my  club, 
where  French  le sauna  have  been  given 
all  winter  for  the  benefit  of  war  work¬ 
ers.  that  I  approached  a  very  pretty 

fir!  and  ventured  to  ask  her  the  time. 

had  forgotten  my  watch,  and  it  was 
important  that  I  should  leave  at  three. 

“Avez-vous  une  montre?”  I  asked, 
obedient  to  the  request  that  no  English 
be  used. 

“No,  do  take  it,”  she  answered,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  vacant  chair  at  her  side.  It 
filled  me  with  unholy  joy  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  class  knew  less 
French  than  I.  but  I  was  somewhat 
shocked  when  she  whispered:  “I'm  going 
to  France  to-morrow  on  reconstruction 
work,  and  I’m  so  excited  that  I  simply 
have  to  talk  about  it.”  Reconstruction 
work!  We  indulged  in  English  conver¬ 
sation  between  the  French  phrases, 
very  few  of  which  she  understood.  1 
found  her  charming,  and  I  wish  her 
well.  Her  limousine  was  waiting  for 
her  and,  since  she  still  had  packing  to 
do,  she  offered  to  leave  early  and  drop 
me  on  her  way  home.  She  pulled  down 
her  veil  as  we  left  the  room,  and  I 
noticed  her  hands,  very  white  and 
smooth  with  pink  nails,  nicely  pol¬ 
ished.  She  said  she  was  worn  out  with 
shopping  and  that  she'd  been  on  her 
feet  for  hours,  getting  things  she’d  nerd 


In  5  Years, 

No  Stewart  Truck 
Has  Ever  Worn  Out 


Model  6-B.  k  ton  chassis  $850 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Stewart  Quality  Trucks 
are  serving  thousands 
of  satisfied  owners  in 
over  500  American 
cities  and  in  many  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Stewart  sales  and  ship-  Mod.i ».  \%  ton  <k»  $1750 
ments  are  averaging  a  246^  i 

increase  over  last  year. 


Modal  A,  1  too  chassis  $1395 


Stewart  Motor  Corporation 

Buffalo,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


U  Patent  >our  Inttnllua-I'll  W*p  aa'HH 
Horn)  for  4  r rn»  OnlJ*  Hooka  wttk  It -t  of  I'a- 
rr*.  b'inla*4«  nt  Mea*  Waiiu-I.  A4*l*«-  I' 

SlakarS  S  Ovm  Pa t*-.t  Lav?"  It  (Him  U| 
IlMUa,  D  C  .  •»  tITIE  Waelvrr-.fc  BU«  .  Saw  1 


and  TKACTOK  BUSINESS 
$90  f#  $300  Par  Mnmlh 

Tk.Hia*A.J*  ha>«  lea  mad  W«a  In  f  to  ft 
««aka  and  are  making  Ida  nro«»  aa 
rvpaJraien.  dt  I  r«r.  . 


OUR  NEW  ISLANDS 

a 

BY  EDMOND  McKENNA 


What 

about 


The  harbor  i*  shaped  like  a  gourd 
or  pear.  It  faces  south,  and,  backed 
by  a  range  of  hills  with  a  mean  ele¬ 
vation  of  1.0U0  fevt,  Lb  completely  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  prevailing  winds  in  *11 
weather*.  The  harbor  is  from  30  to  50 
feet  deep,  with  a  90-foot  depth  a  mi> 
and  a  half  or  so  outside,  and  its  siw 
can,  if  necessary,  be  nearly  doubled  by 
enlarging  the  entrance  to  the  connect¬ 
ing  bay  to  the  west.  The  approach  to 
the  harbor  is  free  from  rock*,  and  ther# 
are  lighthouses  on  small  islands  ju?t 
off  the  entrance,  c-aat  and  weBt. 

Guard  Our  Canal 

ST.  JOHN",  four  miles  east  of  St 
Thomas,  is  the  smallest  of  the  thr« 
Virgin  Island*.  This  island  has  a  har 
bor  at  Coral  Bay  which  ha*  been  cal>d 
the  best  harbor  uf  refuge  in  tfe* 
Antilles,  and  which,  with  a  little  ex¬ 
penditure,  would  provide  ua  with  fc 
second  naval  ba-se  almost  equal  t» 
St.  Thomas. 

Charlotte  Amalie,  at  the  head  of  the 
harbor,  the  only  town  in  St.  Thorow. 
has  a  larger  population  than  any  other 
town  in  tne  group.  As  the  population 
of  St.  Thomas  is  only  about  13,000.  tte 
place,  unlike  Porto  Rico  with  its  den* 
population,  can  readily  be  pro vi&jor.c: 
to  withstand  a  long  siege.  Moreover. 


EAST  of  Porto  Rico,  across  the  Virgin 
Passage,  lies  a  little  island  only  13 
miles  long  and  about  2  miles  wide,  yet 
for  this  island  and  its  two  neighbors 
with  their  adjoining  islets,  barely  I3R 
square  miles  in  all,  the  United  State* 
paid  $25,000,000  to  the  Danish  Gov¬ 
ernment 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  were  natu¬ 
rally  carried  on  for  the  most  part  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  Beyond  a  necessarily 
vague  announcement  that  the  Danish 
West  Indies  were  needed  by  the  United 
States  for  a  naval  base  to  protect  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  some  incompletely 
reported  debates  in  Congress,  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  left  in  the  dark  as  to  why  this 
enormous  sum  should  have  been  ex- 

S ended.  Yet  the  reason  for  the  United 
tates  acquiring  the  Virgin  Islands 
from  Denmark  is  nowi*o  mysterious. 
Sl  Thomas,  whose  marvelous  land¬ 
locked  harbor  is  commodious  enough 
to  contain  the  entire  battle  fleet  of  the 
United  States,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
strategic  points  in  this  hemisphere. 
Unless  universal  disarmament  follows 
the  war,  it  ought  to  be— doubtless  will 
be — strongly  fortified  by  us;  it  may  in¬ 
deed  become  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Carib* 
bean.  Standing  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  dominate*  our  gateway 
of  the  Pacific. 


Young 

Folks? 


Army  ^ 

Shoes  by  Coward 


The  rcguLnt>-m  lait  bur  put  ir«pthfr 
itt  Cuwiml  abuc- ranking  principle*. 

Mail*  far  hard  duty,  b»  it  w#t  nr  dry, 
yrt  emaytolhafret  from  thrBxat  wrarmg. 
Snug  fit  tin*  through  the  bccl  lu  pre¬ 
vent  duifini  on  the  Ion*  hike*  Fit  fur 
the  CMiupoign  ttfgkght  though  l».  wear, 
in  comfort  and  In  military  npp# armor* 
We  we  expeexocrd  ur»  biting  by  mail 
IkMLS  S.  COW4SO 

XU-174  UiitovKb  94,  H  1  Wan**  14) 

Mali  Okn  nU4  U4  £*• 


Of  course,  none  of  you  fathers  and 
mothers  want  your  children  to  read 
triih.  But  to  pick  the  good  from 
the  hid  ind  to  hive  on  hand  a 
Steady  t witty  of  good  books  fur 
rhe  young  folks  :s  indeed  i  prob¬ 
lem,  'This  his  been  suited  in  the 


Junior  Classics 


bxprrfk  !uvr  ihu.cn  lbuie  m»»rerpi«**f 
tuc  rriiffi  uf  lit  to  siftrrn,  which  ire 
|<ernvmjUy  deftvgbtfal  —  fw'jrjr  talc*,  ro¬ 
ll  uncts,  t&jgriphifs,  hatorir.  —  tbuac 
hrch  fiimuUtr  the  SmagtmfiaH,  pn*i»c<r 
thought,  emte  aboWxnr  ideal*.  Wr« 
the  FRKK  •Junior  CUaics**  &j>-k 
ilr»i  Tilling  thrae  viiluittef. 

f  F.  COLLIER  *  SO*.  Dtp!.  X.  NEW  YORK 


I  in  the  deep  Inlet*  amenfr  the  tiny 
inland*  which  fringe  the  northern  coast, 
submarine  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
can  And  anchorage  and  protection.  The 
hill*  can  be  fortified  to  command  the 
approach  by  the  Caribbean  and  by  the 
Atlantic. 

SL  Thoma s  would  he  the  most  vital¬ 
ly  strategic  point  on  the  flank  of  any 
hostile  movement  from  the  Atlantic 
toward  the  canal.  The  island  is  on 
the  eastern  rim  of  the  Antilles,  and. 
although  close  to  the  island*  of  other 
great  powers,  its  harbor  would  oer- 
mit  the  entrance  or  egress  of  the  fleet 
unobserved 

Of  International  Importance 

THE  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  every  school¬ 
boy  is  supposed  to  know,  was  evolved 
to  prevent  European  powers  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  affair*  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries.  It  was  drafted  to 
remove  a  possible  menace  to  our  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  to  prevent  the 
political  struggles  of  the  small  nations 
in  the  American  continents  from  be¬ 
coming  a  pretext  for  European  aggran¬ 
dizement. 

To  maintain  the  Monrue  Doctrine  we 
must  continue  to  control  the  Panama 
Canal.  To  control  the  Zone  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  have  u  harbor  near 
Colon  that  would  provide  quarters  for 
the  navy  and  lessen  the  steaming  dis¬ 
tance  of  our  ships.  Until  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guanta¬ 
namo.  in  Cuba,  was  our  only  naval 
base  in  the  Caribbean.  A  clause  in 
our  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba 

6 rants  our  navy  the  use  of  Guantanamo 
arbor.  But  access  to  a  harbor  i *  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  posBeaakm 
of  it  with  the  necessary  fortified  lit¬ 
toral  and  hinterlund. 

Porto  Rico  offer*  no  suitable  naval 
bases.  The  harbor  at  St.  Thomas, 
however,  fits  every  requirement*  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  it  has 
been  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  of  all 
nations,  and  was  once  the  great  dis¬ 
tributing  center  in  the  West  Indies — 
a  transshipping  point  of  international 
importance.  The  island  is  over  1,000 
miles  from  Colon.  This  seems  at  first 
thought  to  be  far  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  of  much  strategic  importance  to 
the  canal.  But,  save  for  Guantanamo, 
Hampton  Roads,  2.000  miles  from  the 
canal,  has  been  till  now  our  nenreat 
naval  hase  of  any  size. 

Germany  Wan  Right  There 

ST.  THOMAS  has  already  many  fa¬ 
cilities  for  coaling  and  provisioning  a 
fleet.  I«arg»*  supplies  of  coal  and  fuel 
oil  are  kept  on  hand,  and  there  are 
six  coaling  docks  at  Charlotte  Amalie 
where  vessels  drawing  up  to  31  feet 
can  lie  alongside.  There  is  also  a  flout¬ 
ing  dock.  250  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide, 
which  can  take  up  vessels  with  a  keel 
length  of  300  feet  and  drawing  up  to 
23  feet.  There  is  also  an  excellent  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  foundry  on  the  island, 
besides  other  facilities  for  repairs.  These 
give  employment  to  expert  ship  car¬ 
penters,  sailmnkers,  and  riggers. 

All  along  the  water  front  are  huge 
warehouse*,  mostly  empty,  reminders 
of  the  time  when  St  Thomas  was  the 
storehouse  of  the  Caribbean.  These 
warehouses  will  no  doubt  he  the  scene 
of  renewed  activity  avid  usefulness 
once  the  war  Is  over,  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  lie  in  the  direct  track  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  traffic  through  the  canal.  St* 
Thomas  is  practically  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  us  New  York  from  French  and 
British  ports. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  prevented  Ger¬ 
many  from  acquiring  the  islands,  but 
she  did  the  next  best  thing.  On  Has¬ 
sells  Island,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
harbor  entrance  at  St.  Thomas,  the 
government-subsidized  Hamburg- Ameri¬ 
can  I.ine  bought  eight  acres  of  land  for 
coal  depots  and  wharves.  Three  large 
warehouses  were  erected;  water  tanks 
and  tank  boats  added,  and  a  murine 
slip  constructed  for  repairing  purposes. 
For  years  before  the  war  fifteen  steam¬ 
ers  of  this  line  made  St.  Thomas  a  port 
of  call  every  month.  When  the  treaty 
was  under  consideration  the  line  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  might  move  Its  base 
to  the  Dutch  island  of  Curacao.  It  saw 
that  its  wharves,  stores,  etc.,  must  in¬ 
evitably  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States. 

May  Rival  Porto  Rico 

NINETY-SEVEN  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  islands  are  black 
and  colored.  At  the  time  of  purchase 
the  remaining  3  per  cent  were  British 
planters  and  agents,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Danish  officials  and  professional  men. 
The  color  line  is  not  drawn,  English  is 


Cashing  Your  Checks 
Abroad 

A  New  Banking  Convenience 
for  Americans  Overseas 


THIS  Company  has  inaugurated 
anew  bunting  service  fur  Ameri¬ 
can*  abroad.  It  b  available  to  the 
depositors  of  any  bank  or  mu*  com¬ 
pany  which  has  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  us. 

Through  ihb  service  the  depositor 
can  cash,  up  to  an  agreed  amount,  at 
the  Paris  Office  of  the  Guaranty  T rust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  at  num¬ 
erous  correspondent  offices  of’  this 
Company  throughout  France,  hit 
prri4*a/  threat  Jr, tun  on  hn  font 
in  thii  country. 

This  means  that  the  depositor  while 
jhruad  can  have,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  checking  account  facilities 
to  which  he  is  accustomed  at  home. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet  on  request. 

Thi*  service  b  at  the  disposal  of  banks 
and  trust  companies  whether  our  cus¬ 
tomer*  or  not.  Their  inquiries  are 
invited. 


Guaranty  Tru«t  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

firm  AVE.  OFFICE  PARIS  OFFICE 
Ftttk  A**.  A  Ur4  Si.  Am  ItolUo*.  I A I 

HATISOS1AVE.  OFFICE  LORDOR  OFFICE 
A  MS  Si.  II  UUKk.LC. 

Capital  •odSwrplas  .  -  ISO.  000. 000 
R«««vce«  war*  tkaa  -  $450,000,000 


Pay  less  for 
gas-tight  piston 
rings 


Inlands  will  save 
you  in  the  cost 
of  running  your 
car  and  in  the  cost  of 
gas-tight  piston  rings. 


Liberty  Loan 
Questions 

Mo*  mamr  tliw*  «in  find  r«u*<n« 

mW  <n  /««  *4  miiwmlui  J.llwrl?  Lima  UhhI« 

•klis  rut  tu  t  ui>««r  * 

Y«t'iS*a«li  m<I  iftlitli  I  Karri  alam*  an?  firt 
tcautniLnir  L.twrtf  1«m.i  |.rs.«*Uur»-  h,  Maailitni 
•Mir  (vntanlanil)  indaixl 

ft./  NmklH  N-R 

"¥aar  l.ihvio  0uml.(T 


They  are  lower  priced 
than  other  gas-tight 
piston  rings  because 
the  Spiral  Cut  princi- 

pie  permits  simple  one  piece  construction  while 
making  a  mechanically  perfect  piston  ring. 

Gas-tight  piston  rings  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  your  engine. 

They  will  save  you  as  high  as  25%  in  gasoline,  and  will  remedy  the 
biggest  source  of  engine  troubles — carbon,  pitted  valves,  united  plugs. 

Piston  rings  must  be  replaced  after  a  time,  as  they  are  only  metal 
washers  and  they  get  worn  and  leaky  like  any  other  washers.  If  you 
neglect  putting  in  new  piston  rings,  when  needed,  you  w  ill  pay  for  it 
many  times  in  waste  of  gasoline  and  power,  and  rapid  depreciation  of 
your  engine.  Any  engine  expert  will  tell  you  that  these  are  /arts. 

Ask  your  garage  man  to  show  you  an  Inland.  You  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  absolutely  gas-tight — there  is  no  gap,  and  the  Spiral  Cut 
causes  the  ring  to  expand  in  a  perftet  circle,  forming  a  cnmplett  seal 
against  the  cylinder  wall.  The  Inland  is  strongest  and  most  durable, 
because  equal  width  and  thickness  all  around. 

Inland*  in  your  engine  will  allow  ji»i  to  do  your  bit  toward  fuel 
conservation,  without  reducing  your  mileage.  Your  garage  man 
will  confirm  thi*— get  the  fact*  from  him.  Write  tor  booklet. 
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Main  Offk#.  $1  Bro adway.  N.  Y. 
Now  York.  N.  Y.  BrookJm 

Newark.  N.  J.  Brkfa#*ort. 

Naw  Havas.  Conn. 

,t A*  I*  Star*  AsrAfliv* 


VV  Fm*  C#W#rf  >i  t»nt  a>d  to  tUmkk- 

twtmm^  CWhfcr*  «.uf  Uu ww> 

And  such  foot  comfort  as  you  never 
knew  before  is  built  into  the  genuine 


U.S.  Army  Shoe 


You*  II  step  out  with  a  new  brisk  nest  in 
Herman  s— all  the  old  ’‘drng’’  and  plod¬ 
ding  gone  from  vuur  stride. 

You  cannot  begin  wearing  Herman’*  too 
soon,  (ict  a  pair  now  A*k  for  uur  »a- 
nmu«  Munson  last.  Don’t  suffer  the 
agony  of  sore  feet. 

H  me  lur  rafaliur  name  nl  a  flrnasn  <l*aler  iwar 

y<*j.  Or  buy  Ironi  us  by  mail— lit  mil  tmr 

fuirafitced  —  Muown’i  bUck  or  Ian 
Our  %t, imp  on  puli  Hv*p%  and  x*e j 

is  Ur  y*mr  pr Wr»  .Vm  /  U  5  \ 

JOS.  M.  HERMAN  SHOE  CO. 

IflD  Albany  Bftdg.  Bo*  too.  Mim.  , 


(PIECE  PISTON  RING 


Over  1,250,000  in  use.  In  many  of  America's  fine  cars  and  chosen 
for  Aeroplane  and  Submarine  service. 

Dealers  Our  plan  is  a  real  business  builder  for  you — write  at  once. 

Inland  Machine  Work *,  812  Mound  Street,  St  Louis,  U.S.A. 

Branch**;  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
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SL  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  a*  Co* 
lumbus  named  it  and  the  blacks  still 
call  it,  is  the  largest  and  moat  fertile 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Some  15,000 
acres,  or  about  onc-third  of  the  island, 
is  planted  in  sugar  cane  and  produces 
eight  to  ten  tons  an  acre.  Most  of  the 
sugar  is  imported  into  the  United  State*. 
Some  of  it  is  distilled  to  make  the  well- 
known  Santa  Cruz  rum.  As  in  St. 
Thomas,  there  is  no  irrigation,  but 
the  average  rainfall  is  45.7  inches  per 
annum,  and  because  the  land  is  lower 
and  the  trees  are  not  entirely  cleared 
off,  the  soil  remains  fertile.  With  mod¬ 
em  methods  of  irrigation  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  the  yield  would  be  three  or  even 
four  times  as  great,  and  rival  that  of 
Porto  Rico. 


the  language,  the  people  are  intelligent 
and  industrious,  and  their  sentiment  Is 
overwhelmingly  pro-American. 

St  Thomas  throve  in  former  years 
on  the  production  of  sugar,  but  after 
the  abolition  of  slavery  this  industry 
gradually  declined.  When  the  compe¬ 
tition  with  beet  sugar  became  strong, 
it  became  practically  extinct  because  of 
the  lack  ox  irrigation  and  the  decreas¬ 
ing  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  had  been 
worked  out  in  the  more  than  200  years 
of  one-crop  cultivat  ion  The  waste  lands 
in  this  island  and  in  St.  John,  however, 
could  be  turned  profitably  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hemp.  St.  John,  which  U  well 
watered  and  fertile,  raises  bay  trees 
from  which  bay  rum  is  produced.  Lime 
trees  also  are  grown  on  the  island. 


The  Prize  Package 

Am  po0«  14 

“Come  to  Morvtti'a  to-night?"  he  during  aix  inches  of  spaghetti.  “Search 

asked.  me!"  he  said.  “Is  it  in  Waller  Mason?” 

i’m  sorry;  I've  got  a  date  to-night."  "No,  it’s  his  own  Bluff,  I  tell  you. 
He  ached  in  spirit.  •'To-morrow  “O  beauteous  rose/  O  shrub  without  a 

night?"  thorn r  she  chanted,  and  her  laughter 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  Upping  the  popped  like  a  champagne  coric.  The 
desk  with  a  rosy  finger  nail.  Then  her  horrid  truth  burst  upon  him.  The  boas 
face  brightened:  •'I'd  love  to."  was  courting  the  angrl  of  the  office  with 

As  he  i  to  In*  desk  and  the  the  very  ammunition  that  Lester  hiro- 

dull  routine  lag  presa  notes  for  aelf  had  furnished,  and  his  vow  of  ot»- 

Petunia  Veals  latest  novel,  he  uttered  crecy  forbade  him  to  disclose  the  truth, 
a  phrase  that  he  had  caught  from  Hurry  Oh,  the  paltry  meanness  of  fate,  the  vil- 
Hanover.  It  was  the  first  rign  of  his  lainy  of  circumsUnce!  It  is  impossible 
I  emat  from  MaUarm  and  tko  to  describe  the  pangs  It  coot  him  to 

certainly  that  dissemble,  cloak,  disguise,  and  conceai 
1  phrase  had  hotel  heard  on  the  the  anguish  he  felt.  But  disaemblr. 

|  quilted  lawns  of  Bolliol:  “She's  a  prize  cloak,  disguise,  and  conceal  he  .did,  and 
package,  all  right,  all  right!"  though  his  heart  glowed  like  an  angry 

Ten  days  elapsed  All  six  sonnets  cigar  stub,  he  reached  home  at  last, 
had  been  delivered  and  paid  for,  and 

Mr.  Arundel  had  bargained  for  a  few  SPHERE  he  sat  down  at  his  table,  and 
extra  rondeaux,  at  five  dollars  each.  X  amid  the  healthy  snores  of  his  TO©«n- 
OM,  broad  sticks,  mates  he  concocted  a  fine  piece  of  lit 
force  meat  halls,  and  her*  we  are  again  erary  ordnance.  Late  and  grimly  he 
at  the  spaghetti  and  Hackensack  Chi-  toiled  and  contrived.  At  length  he  had 
anti.  Lester  had  mailed  his  MS.  on  fashioned  a  sonnet  which  would  be  the 
“Clara  Tice  and  thr  Plemarrists  of  golden  sum  and  substance  of  the  pre- 
Greenwich  Village"  to  the  “Oblique  Re-  vious  sequence;  a  cry  of  the  heart  sc 
view”  that  i  splendidly  forensic  that  Mr.  An 

la  ted  that  Die  editors  could  not  in  any  would  pounce  upon  it.  yielding  his  crisp 
decency  offer  him  lacs  than  fifty  -or  steel  engraving  in  return.  But  see,  the 
perhaps  forty — dollar*  for  it.  This,  asp  concealed  in  the  basket  of  fruit, 
added  to  20  by  52  plus  60  plus  the  ron-  the  adder  in  the  woodpile!  Read  Lcs- 
deaux  and  other  probable  increments,  ter's  sonnet  as  an  acrostic: 

|  would  certainly  support  two  in  a  gar¬ 
ret  for  some  time.  He  also  had  hopes  Over  that  trellis  where  the  moon  distiUe 
of  selling  some  obocenirios  for  the  My  heart  is  climbing  like  a  rambler  root: 
movies.  Pearl  would  probably  want  to  Tow  lean  and  listen  to  the  whippoor - 
go  on  with  her  work,  for  a  while  at  any  unite, 

rate.  She  was  independent  1  But  Heedless  of  hog'  the  fragrant  bloesun 

those  clear  eyes  of  her*,  like  a  March  grows! 

sky  with  teasings  of  April  in  It.  how  O  6fa*4#owe  rose!  O  shrub  without  e 
tender  and  laughing  they  were!  A  few  thorn! 

nights  ago  they  had  taken  a  long  bu*  When  wilt  them  realise  my  love  in  sootht 
ride  together,  and  she  had  forgotten  her  /  touch  the  windowsill  with  heart  for • 
muff.  She  let  him  warm  her  hands  in-  lorn . 

stead.  He  went  home  that  night  feel-  Hoping  the  guerdon  of  thy  bounteowi 

ing  strong  enough  to  bite  lamp-posts  in  youth. 

two.  and  had  waked  up  Jack  and  Harry  After  the  grief  and  teen  of  bitter  day, 
to  put  them  right  about  Petrarch  Troubled  6y  woes  (hat  cicatrize  and 

Pearl  was  teaching  Lester  to  twirl  up  burn, 
hia  apu;  :h  fork  and  spoon,  In-  Ever  at  eventide  I  seek  thy  praise. 

stead  of  draping  it  out  of  his  mouth  like  Yearning  thy  maiden  bliss — /  yearn.  / 

Spanish  mo**.  Suddenly  she  laughed.  yearn 7 

“What  did  1  tell  you!"  she  said.  Over  the  rotten  fruit  of  buried  years 

“The  dear  old  -Obliiiue'  has  gone  blooie!  Unbar  the  bolt— have  pity  on  my  tear *! 

Mr.  Arundel  called  up  the  editor  to¬ 
day  and  told  hii"  the  Barmecide  Cum-  PTIHE  discerning  reader  will  spot  the 

puny  won't  supply  him  with  any  more  X  glittering  falchion  of  malice  lurking 

paper  until  he  pay*  hi*  bills-  Of  course  in  the  initial  letters.  Read  them  down- 

that  mean*  he’ll  have  to  quit."  ward,  they  convey:  O  MY  HOW'  1 

Lester  was  touched  in  two  %  ital  spots:  HATE  YOU!  Lester  had  but  to  convey 

hi*  own  private  hope*,  and  his  seal  for  this  poisoned  comfit  to  his  chief:  then, 

fiv  specked  literature.  “Shade*  of  Frank  playing  upon  the  artlc**  Pearl,  per- 

llarris!”  he  cried.  “If  that  isn't  just  suade  her  to  show  it  to  him  -point  out 

like  Arundel!  Why.  that  man  i  pur-  the  murderous  duplicity  of  the  love 

and  Minnie  6-  irgeoi  '  I  never  heard  of  token;  and  she  would  recoil  into  hi* 

*uch  a  thing,  Ha*  h<  no  feeling  at  all  arms.  Greenwich  Village  would  sound 

for  art?"  the  timbrel  of  Joy,  and  even  thr 

Pearl  laughed— the  pure,  mu*:cal  “Oblique”  might  find  a  softer-hearted 

laugh  of  careless  gir'.'  hut  the  papyrus  vender.  Vos  plauditef  With 

recording  angel  caught  in  the  nimble  *uch  thoughts,  amid  the  wailing  matin 

.  -ii  r m  « i f  song  of  boarding-house  steam  pipes,  our 

else — like  th.  tinkh  of  ice  in  a  misty  hero  fell  into  a  brief  slumber. 

his  own  ideas  That  morning  Lester  hastened  to  thr 
“He's  ta  office.  He  waited  feverishly  until  the 

writing  poetry  h:rii-.  If.  You  never  heard  hour  when  the  chief  usually  arrived, 
such  stuff  I've  been  meaning  t-»  *«  11  then  visited  the  private  office.  There  he 
,  you.  What  do*-  ‘pulh.‘a*t  m  an?'*  found  the  vice  president,  going  over  the 

morning  mail.  ‘Ts — is  Mr.  Arundel  in?" 
hands  that  hud  acted  a*  a  :i  uff  on  ft  hr  stammered. 

Riverside  Drive  bu3,  trembled  and  “Mr.  Arundel  isn't  here  to-day,**  said 

stiffened,  “/f  'wf*-  •  d  i  n  ..i(>  it!  the  vice  president.  “He  will  be  away 

strttry  rin ir."  she  quoted  gayly.  “Now  two  weeks.” 

•■'  hat  do  y  u  make  of  t  »  it,  as  refer-  Lester  retired  queasily,  and  hurried 
ring  to  Mr.  Arundel*  h-art!  Sultry  to  tho  comer  sacred  to  Miss  Denver 

is  right  too!”  Here  he  found  one  of  the  other  stenog¬ 

raphers,  using  Pearl's  machine. 

LION-HEARTED  Harvard.  oak-  “Where's  Miss  Denver?'*  he  asked. 

i  hc  :.:n«  <1  Balliol.  and  all  the  mu-  The  young  lady,  of  a  humorous  turn, 
t  ire  t-ssenc*-  !  nvmhood  were  n  «  i-  d  looked  at  her  wrist  watch.  “Getting 
to  kevp  L  t»  r  calm  How  hud  she  ready  to  go  over  the  top,"  she  aaid. 
M-en  tf»«»e  drain*  Shi  must  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“Havant  you  hoard?  She  marrie* 
private  correspondence.  He  heriLr.od  the  boss  this  morning.*' 


Six  of  Many  Office  Uses 


“Sea-fights  and  land-fights 

grim  and  great 

social  ami  economic  factors 
behind  the  firing  lines. 

It  is  this  perspective,  combined  with 
the  vividness  of  detail,  that  nukes 

"THE  STORY  & 


Pictures  full  of  thrill,  showing 
what  war  really  means  to  the 
men  who  fight — but  behind 
it  all  a  broad  point  of  view 
that  assigns  each  battle  its 
proper  part  in  the  campaign, 
each  campaign  its  proper 
part  in  the  war  as  a  whole. 

An  impartial  inquiry  into  the 
war’s  causes;  an  expert  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  tactics  of  the  great 
battles;  a  revelation  or  the 


Such  a  unique  achievement.  Write 
now  for  the  FREE  book  and  learn 
more  about  this  history. 
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Please  send  me  free  the  booklet 
American  Should  Know.’* 
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A  DADDY  HE  CAN  BRAG  ABOUT 


all  you  boys  in  olive  drab \ 

Come  smoke  a  good  luck  pipe  with  me, 
Til  read  your  fortune  in  the  smoke 
j!n '  tell  you  all  the  things  Sf  see. 

I  see  three  kiddies,  plain  as  day — 
One  saysSMy  pa  owns  everything, 

4  million  million  dollars ,  too  " 
<jhe  other  says  "ZMy  pa's  a  king. " 


Jin  ’  then  the  lilt  lest  kid  of all 
Swells  up  until  his  buttons  tear — 
Shucks,  they  ain’t  in  it  with  my  dad! 
Itffhy,  fellers,  he  fought  Over  There!" 

OTere's  luck,  you  boys  in  olive  drab. 
Good  fortune  bring  you  safely  out 
And  give  some  littlest  kid  some  day 
A  daddy  he  can  brag  about. 


Shelltex 

Shur-  on 

EYEGLASSES  &  SPECTACLES 
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Our  Military  Railroad  in  France 


in  place  of  our  time-honored  cowcatcher. 
Yet  a  French  railroad  man  will  be  jure 
to  notice  two  radical  point*  of  difference: 
their  whin  tie*  arc  of  the  deep,  »onorou* 
key  of  our  most  dignified  ox  mountain 
pullers,  not  the  sharp,  squeaky  note  of 
French  engine*,  and  each  ha*  a  bell. 
The  first  time  a  boy  from  down  on  the 
B.  &  O.  somewhere  drove  one  of  these 
smart  Yankee  engine*  up  to  the  rail¬ 
head  behind  the  tiring  line,  he  rang  the 
hell  lustily,  whereupon  all  the  soldiers 
came  rolling  out  from  quarters  in  their 
gas  mask*.  A  hell  at  the  front  mean* 
but  one  thing — a  gas  attack. 

From  10  to  30  Tons! 

IF  ever  you  have  been  in  Europe,  you 
must  have  noticed  the  goods  trains. 
The  cars  are  particularly  small  com¬ 
pared  with  freight  cam  fn  the  United 
State*.  As  a  rule,  those  seen  by  Ameri¬ 
can  tourist*  are  of  about  10  tons  capac¬ 
ity.  although  the  average  in  France 
actually  does  run  close  to  15  tons. 
These  are  hardly  to  be  compared  with 
the  50-ton  box  cars  in  general  use  here, 
or  the  70-ton  "battleship  gondolas"  used 
on  some  of  the  most  important  of  our 
coal  road*.  The  vaunting  spirit  of  our 
efficiency  engineers  was  kept  in  bounds 
by  those  *ame  narrow  tunnel  sides  and 
bridge  spans  that  limited  the  locomo¬ 
tive  builders.  Yet  they  actually  have 

Sroduced  freight  cars  for  France-  of 
0  tons  capacity.  These  cars,  built  of 
wood  upon  steel  underframes,  according 
to  good  Yankee  practice,  are  equipped 
with  continuous  air  brakes.  The  gurnte * 


plicityf  Some  of  our  Yankee  railroad 
boys  will  admit  that  they  have  learned 
something.  And  handling  a  line  effi- 
cientJy  under  groat  congestion  or  emer¬ 
gency  condition*  is  not  to  he  the  least 
For  by  the  time  we  have  a  million  troops 
at  our  sector  in  France  our  military 
railroad  will  be  expected  to  move  30,000 
tons  of  supplies  to  the  front  as  a  part 
of  each  day's  work.  Which  quickly  can 
be  translated  into  1,500  cars  or  sixty 
trains  daily  in  each  direction — on  even 
spacing  a  train  each  twenty-four  min¬ 
utes.  This  is  a  traffic  wioreraeaf  rough¬ 
ly  approximating  that  of  the  main  line 
of  the  New  York  Central  between  Al¬ 
bany  and  Buffalo,  but  the  average 
freight  train  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  carries  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons. 
The  French  train,  with  its  light  equip¬ 
ment  and  with  stiff  grades  to  climb, 
does  well  to  maintain  an  average  ca¬ 
pacity  of  500  tons. 

We  Cut  Twenty  Years'  Red  Tape 

ALL  is  not  simple,  though.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  speed  with  which 
double-track  was  torn  up.  Putting  it 
down  may  be  different.  Coujnfs  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  in  France  was  dining 
with  a  veteran  forty-year-old  captain. 
"We  need  to  learn  a  lesson  from  you 
and  your  methods,"  said  the  captain. 
"Traffic  between  X-—  and  Y - justi¬ 

fied  the  building  of  a  second  track — 
there  being  only  a  one-track  line — some 
twenty  years  ago.  Ever  since  then 
there  had  been  an  effort  to  get  the 
double- tracking  accomplished,  but  the 
job  was  never  accomplished.  You  see, 
the  line  runs  between  a  river  and  a 
highway.  Thus  two  different  ministries 
were  involved  if  the  highroad  wu  to 
be  encroached  upon.  [Presumably  the 
Interior  and  Public  Works?!  And  the 
paiAcro****  kept  moving  hack  and  forth 
— but  the  second  line  of  track  wasn't 
built.  Then  you  American*  act  up  shop 
at  X—.  You  at  once  announced  that 
there  was  need  of  a  second  track,  and 
would  there  be  any  objection  to  your 
building  it?  No,  of  course  not;  but 
there  would  be  certain  formalities.  .  .  . 
Tres  bicn,  said  the  American  engineers; 
we'll  attend  to  the  formalities  later. 
Already  they  were  moving  up  the  mate¬ 
rials — and  in  a  very  few  days  the  line 
had  been  double-tracked  and  the  rolling 
stock  was  in  operation  over  it  .  .  .  We 
hear  lot*  of  stories  like  that  Yes.  we 
needed  the  coming  of  you  Americans." 

One  final  phase  of  the  military  rail¬ 
road  in  France  remains.  It  ia  the  dra- 
matic  point  where  traffic  slows,  where 
great  distribution  yards  and  ware¬ 
houses  multiply  and  one  no  longer  has 
to  strain  the  ears  to  hear  the  steady 
rumble  of  cannon.  Here  it  is  that  the 
activities  of  the  construction  and  the 
wrecking  gangs  arc  doubled  and  trebled, 
for  the  track  is  poorer  and  the  line 
forever  is  being  temporarily  severed  by 
shell  fire.  But  repairs  are  made  quickly 
by  the  courageous  expert  trackmen. 

The  railhead- -the  exact  spot  where 
the  standard-gauge  tracks  end — is 
placed  from  five  to  twelve  mites  back  of 
the  trenches.  It  rarely  ever  is  less  than 
five  or  more  than  twelve.  If  the  trench 
line  is  steadily  advancing  and  gets  more 
than  twelve  miles  beyond  the  railheads, 
the  standard-gauge  line*  will  be  thrust 
forward  quickly  until  they  are  within 
five  miles  of  the  actual  fighting.  In  the 
case  of  retreat  the  process  is  reversed. 
The  light  railways — the  SD-centimetcr 
(24-inch)  narrow-gauge  lines— arc  at 
all  times  close  to  the  firing  line.  They 
are  made  of  portable  sections  of  rails 
and  metal  crossties  like  a  small  boy's 
toy  railway.  Miles  of  them  can  come 
up  and  go  down  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night,  if  necessary,  although  the 
best  final  results  are  secured  by  grad¬ 
ing  and  ballasting  a  roadbed.  The 
pesky  little  locomotives- coal-burning 
well  back  of  the  lines,  and  gasoline- 
motored  close  up  to  the  trenches — have 
an  abominable  habit  of  going  off  poorly 
laid  track.  And  it  is  not.  always  easy 
to  replace  them— under  shell  fire. 

These  light  railways  arc  the  most 
unusual  transportation  development  of 
the  present  war— not  even  ?xcenting  the 
motor  truck  and  it*  wonderful  perform¬ 
ances.  They  were  not  even  thought  of 
at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  Neither 
was  the  modern  sort  of  gunfire  dreamed 
of  in  that  conflict.  In  thirty  weeks  of 
the  defense  of  Verdun,  some  flA, 000,<KK> 
shells — 3,000,000  tons  of  steel — were 
fired  The  entire  pig-iron  production  of 
the  United  State*  for  1H4M  was  less 
than  l,(HKl,ooo  tons.  When  Sherman 


<5TrMagneto 

Replacement 


SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 


will  replace  any  magneto  on  any  car  and 
give  better  ignition  service.  Its  big,  hot, 
perfectly  synchronized  spark  at  all  motor 
speeds  will  put  new  life  into  your  motor 
and  greatly  improve  car  performance. 
It  facilitates  starting,  reduces  gear  shift¬ 
ing  and  motor  stalling  and  saves  gas. 

There's  an  Arwster  Kent  dealer  In  your  local¬ 
ity — aee  him  or  write  to  factory  for  literature. 

V  Atwater  Kent  Mpg-Wirks  $PfidaJeipJu(v  A 

SKI  YOU*  DEALS*  OS  WAIT*  TO  4941  STEKTON  AVENUE 


lars  and  the  pleasant  odor  of  the  vine¬ 
yard*  the  section  gang  ditches  it  at 
noon,  chat*  of  things  "back  there,"  and 
wonder*  if  the  boss  is  making  good  in 
his  new  job  down  at  Ixigansport. 

The  French  " Marches'9 

THE  French,  under  extraordinary 
conditions,  during  the  past  four 
years,  have  shown  tnem  selves  remark¬ 
ably  expert  in  the  handling  of  their 
railroad*.  Even  to-day,  in  spite  of  all 
the  terrific  military  demand*  upon  the 
nation,  expresses,  although  much  short¬ 
ened  and  deprived  of  almost  all  their 
luxurious  facilities,  are  still  operating 
at  least  twice  a  day  from  Paris  to  im¬ 
portant  outlying  cities — Lyons,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Bordeaux,  Cherbourg,  Havre, 
CiiUis.  And  the  local  service  for  both 
passengers  and  freight  is  entirely  ade¬ 
quate.  Yet  all  of  these  wait  upon  the 
military  necessities.  The  operating 
problem — particularly  on  the  almost 
universal  double-track  lines — is  com¬ 
paratively  simple  and  well  worth  the 
attention  of  our  own  railroaders  the 
next  time  we  have  a  traffic  tie-up.  The 
trains  are  spaced  at  even  distances  and 
each— freight  or  passenger— move*  at 
exactly  the  same  rate  of  speed,  eight¬ 
een  miles  an  hour.  The  schedule  i* 
called  the  march cs,  and  a  definite 
march e,  or  nlaco  in  the  procession,  is 
assigned  each  train  each  day. 

The  American  military  railroad,  oper¬ 
ating  over  the  line*  of  existing  French 
railroads,  ft  is  in  with  thi*  plan.  At  the 
desk  of  the  French  general  manager  sit* 
an  American  general  manager;  at  the 
desk  of  each  French  general  superin¬ 
tendent  an  American  general  superin¬ 
tendent,  with  the  rank  of  major.  Rail¬ 
roading  i*  much  like  soldiering;  and.  to 
promote  efficiency  and  discipline,  in  or¬ 
ganizing  regiments  efforts  were  made 
to  align  railroad  with  army  rank.  A 
railroad  colonel  is  a  regular,  but  hi* 
lieutenant  colonel  Is  likely  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  train  or  yard  masters  and 
dispatchers  become  lieutenants;  track 
foremen  sergeant*  or  corporal*,  and  so 
on,  down  to  the  dispatcher,  who  is 
learning  more  French  in  a  few  weeks 
than  he  ever  thought  hr  was  going  to 
know  in  hi*  whole  life  and  who  ha*  to 
translate  the  program  of  the  marches, 
so  that  he  can  send  out  a  plain  English 
sort  of  an  order  to  a  train  crew,  which 
will  read  something  after  this  fashion: 

March  9.  1918. 

Knginrmnr  and  Conductor .  7Vmn  So, 
42,  tf,  S.  Engine  A&N.  Artumt  Marche 
26,  tracing  A  at  J0.J0  a.  m. 

Which  are  all  the  orders  that  the 
train  crew  will  need.  Talk  about  airn- 


FooIsEam  to  Be  Added  to  Equipment 
of  Hospital  Corps  at 
Fort  Wayne. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Detroit 
Free  Frrst,  among  other  things  says: 
"The  theory  is  that  soldiers  whose  feet 
are  in  good  condition  can  walk  further 
and  faster  than  soldiers  who  have  coins 
and  bunions  incased  in  rawhide.” 

The  Plattsbiirg  Camp  Manual  advises 
men  in  training  to  shake  Foot-Ease  in 
their  shoes  each  morning. 

One  war  relief  committer  reports,  of  all 
the  things  sent  out  in  their  Comfort  Bags  or 
•'Kits/'  Allen's  Foot-Ease  received  the 
most  praise  from  the  soldiers  and  men  of 
the  navv.  It  is  used  by  American,  French 
and  British  troops,  because  it  takes  the 
Friction  from  the  Shoe  and  freshens  the 
fret.  There  is  no  foot  comforter  equal  to 
Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  antiseptic,  healing 
P* 'wiler  to  be  shaken  into  the  shoes  and 
sprinkled  in  the  footbath,  the  standard  rem¬ 
edy  for  over  25 years  for  hot,  tired,  aching, 
perspiring,  smarting,  swollen,  tender  lect, 
corns,  bunions,  blisters  or  callouses. 

Why  not  order  a  do/en  or  more  25c. 
boxes  today  from  your  Druggist  or  Dcp't. 
store  to  mail  to  yuur  friends  in  training 
ramps  and  in  the  army  and  navy. 


Kkr  Economical,  besides 
being  comfortable 
and  stylish,  for  they 
protect  the  glasses  from  break¬ 
age  and  save  extra  lenses. 

Ufc*  4 II  Shu*  ooa  Quality  Guaranteed. 
At  moat  h*<h  grade  optaiMlnita,  opti¬ 
cian*  and  oc.lnt*.  «r  write  u*  LmI  for 
the  oimcSImr  un  or  Shrlltax to  tha  briber. 

C.  KIRSTE1N  SONS  CO. 

234  Andrew  Street  Rvihaatrr,  N.  Y. 
Ejlabiaakad  1**4 


■f  wi*i»i*  4 1  ■•ti,  a  u  .  r*  ti 
Make#  Sea  Facta  Plaan— Wbat  e»«rv 
7 nun |  run  ami  ynunp  women,  ytung 
wUe  ami  husband.  laiKct.  molkct, 
trachar  *nrl  nur»#  «hmiM  know 
C*rtU  bift4U|-I»FMM  illa«t»ai#4 


Chock  fcafcal  Urn  Hu*?.  Hear*#.  T*kU«  Threat* 
2Sc  a!  all  Dn*f  Star**.  3aa#Ae  fa*  twrcanl 

Frederick  Steam*  A  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A 

MaUr.  n i  Mir-A.ro  !«««□»«  («M  ublM* 


TOKBENSEN  Drive  ih  made 
to  last.  Every  owner  gels  a 
COLD  BOND*  GUARANTEE 
that  the  I-Beam  axle  and 
spindles  will  last  us  long  as 
the  truck,  and  the  internal 
gears  at  least  two  years. 


This  strong,  solid-forged  I-Beam 
b  thf  un  vie  Id  in  g  iterl  Use  k  bo  no 
of  TOKBENSEN  Rear  Axle 
Drive.  It  does  nothing  but 
carry  the  load.  It  takes  all 
the  strain  off  the  driving  part*. 


Powerful  external  contract* 
ing  and  internal  expanding 
brakes  make  TORBENSEN 
Drive  safe.  They  brake  at 
the  wheel  and  near  the  rim, 
with  direct,  indexible  action. 


TOKBENSEN  Drive  add*  45  per¬ 
cent  to  road  cleoranee.  The  differ* 
ml  is  I  housing  is  small,  because 
tbc  gear  reduction  is  rfirirM 
between  the  differential  and  the 
internal  gears  at  the  wheels. 


Thi*  laekvhr  ft.  with  its  pinions 
ami  differential,  together  with 
the  internal  gear*,  form*  the 
Hriring  mechanism  of  TOR- 
BEN. HEN  Drive.  It  carries  no 
load  whatever.  TORBENSEN 
Drive  is  lighter,  saves  gas, 
oil,  tires  and  repair  costs. 


These  jackshaft  pinions  apply 
the  power  through  internal 
gears  at  the  wheel  and  near 
the  rim,  giving  TORIIF.N- 
SEN  Drive  tremendous  driv¬ 
ing  leverage.  All  motors  de¬ 
velop  greater  driving  wiser 
with  TORBENSEN  Drive. 


Send  for  intereoling  book¬ 
let  "DRIVING  AT  THE 
WHEEL  and  NEAR  THE 

RIM."  Il  tell,  all  about 
TORBENSEN  Drive. 


Made  by 

THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Digitized  by  Google 
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SOMETHING  HERE  MAY  INTEREST  YOU 

THESE  UTILE  AD VT.R TISEMEN CS  AltK  CLASSIFIED  FOR  YOl.'R  CONVENIENCE 


Personal 


Business  Openings 


C«J».  Somd  By  Mail  Or  Expr.o.  Any  D»c*rded 

{amlry,  •*■#  «r  brikru.  IMannf^t*.  W*U-k#*.  "Id  fild. 

•^r.  platinum.  aaprto  Mm  »*.lk  l»  *k»p*. 

tVr  Nnd  cmab  a<  taem  and  S*I4  Jour  go*1*.  wbUh  art  re¬ 
turn#  d  at  i*»r  dp*  nan  if  **ui  K*.  im. 

Utotr  IfcSnlnf  C*.  B  «J  Wr.rf  V  .  Plu^rgh.  I'M. 

F«l««  T~lH  Wa*»ad  -Tk.  OU«  TK«  Bailer 

Nm  nali«r  if  fertile*  CaA  by  return  l**ll  up  tn  $9i 
<•14  nraate.  vaKlice.  JearOry,  rilaamfrU  ale*  hireqtiL 
N  a  turn*  I  Hrtaintf  O..,  I**k  J.  N#hra*ka. 

Free  Ta  Writ^a-A  Weodarful  Lillie  Beak  Of 

mr*ir»  mUiiti  hiii l*.  I'lrea.  t re  A  U  n  a f  «ir- 

rraaf'il  tiury  and  liny  erMlnc.  Absolutely  T ft.  %Jm*  ad- 
dr#*  Wnur'i  Awlre.  !*•(*.  XI.  Anb.m,  R.  Y- 


Wnia  Nawt  llama  AxmI  3  Bor  I  3tar»»«  Fur  Fay 

la  iparr  ha#.  <'€^yrehl  fe*w*  and  f4ana  Traa.  J’ra* 
Harortins  fe/ndlcaU*-  440.  H.  f-mU  »«• 

We  Re  Edge  Y«mr  Safety  Racer  BUdea  Made 

like  I#r.  l^urfc  »>#k.  Lee  me,  W  me  one  Ur  fcanly  mall- 
Lan  box  and  AelalU.  Durban  »Ua*e  Wo rko,  Oarhan.  Jf.C. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

Flee  Bright.  Capable  Lediea  To  Travel  Decs- 

nn«ra«r  and  «  .laalrra.  f.5  laj  v>  $!*• «»  par  rr.  ntk. 
ruumad  far*  paid.  O-n-Jrlck  Drug  tV>l*|«nr.  1*1*.  7X. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

America's  Leading  Hotels 

Hotel  Hermitage  i  B  «#ae.42d  3t.  Timea  Square  I. 

In  tlr#  »*M*t  */  •  <r#rr«fetttf.  Hixtra  |I>I-  ft* M  per  day. 
Bovklrt  "  What’*  going  rn  In  R.  V."  mil  (re*. 


The  People 

In  the  MORE  THAN  A  MILLION 
good  American  hornet  lo  which 
Collier*!  Weekly  it  a  welcome 
regular  visitor  are  reading  thete 
little  Adt. 

There*!  many  an  ‘'opening*'  to  be 
found  between  the  line!  which  tell 
these  businew  Unfit*. 

The  adveriitementi,  in  mott  in¬ 
stance*,  give  only  a  part  of  the  ttocy; 
letter*,  tome  limes  interesting  hook- 
leu  and  other  •‘literature"  being 
neretiary  to  complete  the  presenta 
lion  of  fact!. 


Ejtlar  A  Baua*u  Of  Your  Own  Arvd  Ear*  Big 

annnal  Hoiim  la  prc4«vr»na)  fr*a.  raakiag  ar.1  duinga 
fr>U  *p» dally  In  ruaiurr;  rradlly  karanl  by  any  cn#  at 
Um*  in  a  frw  »wb.  *«m  lorra  f.r  I  raining.  «p*nlnga 
•imyvlwr*  a  lib  all  lb*  Irad^  yt*a  ran  alU*ri  to.  *>  ray* 
lal  raqairad  m  ■•»«(*  lo  bay.  an  «e#ory  nr  *»IlUlfty 
AdilrM*  Hirybrna-n  I  a  Wal  * » .  I  R*.k  nay.  WaWna  M*m 

Gat  Into  Bdtintu  For  Yauiaairi  L*laWUh  Ar^f 

iy«rtU  Smw  KyHwn  hi*? laity  Ckaly  fair*. ary"  In  y»ur 
rMiinuiilT.  W#  r*t**h  ranryUlag.  M*o*y-Mklng  op- 
mrt  jalt#  n»1li*4c4  F.iil*#f  aim  nr  »•.«**.  Ik-ikUl  frw. 
Ka«*da)a  C«u  Draaar  *t.  Bad  nrang*.  R.  J. 

Rig  Opportunity  For  Saloo  Mgr.  CagaM*  Of 

Orgai.iilng.  agrnry  for**.  FjwIw#**  r^tiu.  Raw  Fart  wil¬ 
ing  |T?  2i I  ail d ln<  marblar.  Diraaork  alaapmalva norhln#*. 
Dr|H.  C.  C’aJmJalof  r«#|n«aiun,  Altai  Hapita.  Midi. 

Gawda  Buaiooa.  Oo 

(ioodoll  A  r 


Start  A  Mm*.  F« _ 

rnBailao'o.  Swa#l  IN>  for  l*n«k#l  rntU. 

ftU»re  JK  Duratei  RMg  ,  Nro  York, 


t  do.. 


For  Lame  People 


TW  Mwtlw  Eitmuoa  Sltoo  Fa 

alih  an#  *Nirt  limb.  J»n  mw*  umighlly  «ft  •»*•.  Iroo^ 
Ha  ,  n**d*d.  Wen  with  rrotymadr  *har*  Hhipr— 1 
tr-al.  Wim  tar  benkkL  H  H.  Lola.  SI  Vbrd  A*a„  R.  V. 


Business  Service 


Nan 


Cooaolidat*dSen-a 

|#o4«>i  rnrraat  pm*;  #*ilira  *#onl»y 

Clm 


e  Aay 


llpiaag  Cm 


I  ..r* .11. la -^d  rraaa 
451  Hoitb  DrafVu#  HW#^.  lYIragi. 


_ Male  Help  Wanted 

Foiwbm,  AagMg  Aod  Off  k  .man  Want  ad  To 

wrk  •jor*  tlrr>*  a a  tpaalal  raprmrautkr  c4  larg«  Mali 
k.oao  mall  mlrf  brua*. uObf  Waldo*  Dkmaad*  and 
Jaaalrr  na  Ordlt  Ub#ral  f«e»i«l"ii.  and  *ic)ul*# 
Malta  rtflU  graniol,  Ra  Urmlmml  or  dt|**li  raqakot 
fur  nuihi  or  *air.|»*na  Wnla  al  oora  fee  'Idol a  A4- 
Jnat  P  Bllkr.  Dapt.  ».  Aganry  Dl  a  tain  a.  Miller  FIAf  . 
DalroH.  Mlrh. 


CWi! 


r*r 


•  lOpan  The  Way  To 


J 


Where  to  Go  to  fJve 

"~A  SmaU  Californio  Far*  Eero*  Mara  Monar 

«nh  I#—  •  irk  Hal*#  iba  rn.p*  jtw  bnnw  **m-U  eiraWa. 
nt»Ml.  bark*.  m%r  ala*  n rand#*,  rrap#*.  iOa.«  ai.l  dga 
Idral  f  ir  £airyi*e.  plga  ami  rhlrkMia.  Rn  mU  »^ik#-r. 
Ici.-h  Mdt;  Iiim  prk#*i  nm»  i#rm*.  r»l  mod*.  *■* toad*  and 
#hurcb#«  lir#  h#f*.  Raw  runrr*  M»lr.i|*r 

for  nor  nan  JiaMiulu  Valkf  aki  Dairying  ant  Fault ry  Hal*- 
li.g  I.  a»'val*«l  f-«lnr*.  fr— .  L*.  1-  s#*grarr%,  IndMinal 
Ha  .'•!»  Hr..  :.«>•  Mr  Ea.  *  Chicago.. 

W.  WiB  Build  Yew  Your  Homo  On  A  Rich  Farm 

vttl.tr  «n#4r*  mll#a  *4  Jad*uo*llla  and  ymj  <aa  for  fur  H 
•I  «h*  rat#  id  &  <»  rnaetbH.  W  ritr  l«lay  fre  foil  pax- 
twuUra.  Jai  H#*f9ita  fa.,  f  mrlM.aallhi.  KlnrUa. 

Own  Yoaar  Ora  Orange  Groan  lo  Beautiful  Frw* 

Ians  hA  Ul  u*  *k-»v  yoe  buv  rralf#ia.  OaCbm. 
i*ir  ftr»l  crepe,  brlp  yim  ova  II.  IVord  ef  Trad*.  >1 
K.l*  .  FniliUa.t  l‘a*k.  Fkrtda. 


gaud  Oiceeawent  paettlana  1  raa  caocb  fob  by  man  at 
mall  rrek  Fall  portlrulara  fraa  la  any  Aeirrlran  fldaaa 
<4  fflghlaaa  «f  «r*r.  Writ*  today  fee  Bo>kWl  C  B  XMX. 
Earl  H-iptUo.  Waablngtco.  I>.  C. _ _ 

Writa  Far  Liat  Of  Goa' I  Poattiooa  Aod  Booh 

lelllng  hf«  f.»r»»ar  Oril  a»rrirr  hcr>  Eaamlnrr pr*par*e 

K.  gviUo|lbC.  Y#arty  te>a.art  Faikemi  Ct*ll  Vrwoe 
•ail,  Pbt*  ia.  ttacheelae.  M.  Y. 

Railrvada  Ward  T.effU  I**n>aclera.  Fay  f  l  21  Te 

f?i  atn  ,  an  xpinm.  eilrenrreimi :  Uiru  m*a.  b»m- 
•ledf  i  bM.kkc  1^1  f(M  Freni  ar  Flay  A*  fcrol.lfaffeJa.R. Y 

_  % 


If  Y ouWant  to  Buy 

A  new  home,  t  typewriter,  books, 
printing,  coins.  ■  camera,  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course — or  if  you  want  ft 
new  opportunity  opened  up  to  you, 
or  to  engige  in  or  lefttn  ft  new  busi- 
ness,  sell  false  teeth,  old  jewelry,  or 
old  clothes  — 

You  will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  you  on  this  page  and 
you  may  depend  upon  receiving 
prompt,  courteous  treat  merit  from 
the  advertisers. 


yiur  fli 
trail.  1 


Remember  that  writing  to  them 
places  you  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever. 

I 


Collections _ 

"Red  Straaka  Of  Hoaaaty  F.«ut  t»  Ecrybodr." 

and  tfcvirdy  I  o»ll#<  »  #*•>,«*»  ymriy  rrxrn  luml  rt#hu  a.l 
llir  vuHd.  Win#  for  lb#  *4«ry  nt  "Hwi  H*f  aa.l  Um 
HIM,"  Iter  FranrU  ri  l.afea.  NM’I  tkiib  llldg,  .ipioMu 

Sail  Lak.  CUf.  V  *  A.  “V»rxM  l'tu|4a  D»o*»  UU  Ur"  b-uk*  •# 
_  _ W.  aal 

Information  for  Policy  Holders 

Ufa  I n.u»anc.  Potkiaa  Bought  Wa  Can  Pay  Up 

U*  #»t  nw*  than  Moqlng  iuif.|unr  #aa  lr«.-i*  |«*  f-f 
lk»(#rr#4  |Xt|i1#ih1  i..l».-a-*  aiatuni.g  l»l»  So  IW.  V\  .ii# 
r  r  tH..kk!.  I  lurlr.  r.  Ahrpard  A  I  -  .  Irv  <-• 

1#  l.lb#riy  MwC  Nt*  Ybft  City. 


Invention— Patent  Attorneys 

Wanted  N.«  Uaaa.  Writa  Fae  l>t  Of  Palanl 

bur#r*  vho  «»b  lo  |.«*.  ka*#  (>ai#M.  aad  W  ftal  la  10#. at 
mb  Li#t  U  Ir  ##nl*M"*  ffui*  5#«d  Mkrlrb  fra  fr## 
. i|nr.>m  a#  t#  |ula*Aakim«  Writ#  lor  our  f*»ar  Oald. 
biki  ail  fro.  ago*  Fai#wt*  ad««rtl*ad  Fftt 

VfT*  ftaiH  U*«iib>i«  La  *#ll  tkir  utioluni  \  Iflnr  J 
Kran.  A  Ca..  FaWlii  AUy  .  <11  .Hir#,h.  W  odilngUia.  D  r 

luvankora  Should  ' WrUa  Fa.  lia*  Of  'N^dad 

laranllnm."  *fMrtl  UnfMi”  and  "Hov  in  (Wt  lour 
FbimI."  A. *4  Frw  ItaadolyA  4  U -irt|*aay.  Ikyt  |7A» 
Waolilngln..  Ik.  C.  _ _ 

Your  Duty  To  la.ant  Now.  Malarial,  Labor  Aod 

tiai* -taring  «1r«rif.a.  Wni#  )U*  ».  hmvi*  k  &  i#a vr#m#. 

fainoi  l^virr*  r-th.  issi.  Wa.lilugt*»r.  D.  C..  Nk. 

York  nrC'likagn,  K**4ilr«  frrv  _ 


Fun  and  Entertainment 


Dia-  ^ 


Play.,  Vaude.tlla  Skatcksaa.  MawolMtM*.  Dia- 

li*|'ir..  A|— *k#fK  tllnalrtl  Mal«-»  ul  J-k#*.  lUc*all-i,*. 
Tallin* « • .  PfHlr  Mualral  hf'ft.  Rak*  I’p  I4i*»d*.  Lurry 
Catal>«  Km#.  T.  !L  Luntain  A  Co  .  Tur*.  44.  Chkwu.  111. 


High  Grade  Salesmen 

SaWaman  City  Or  Trav^tlnf-  Eaprriawcrd  Or 

iar*p#ri»n'>i|.  Wi.l  f..r  nor  \alu«V4.- ftra  f,..«k  “  N  Knltflil 

nl  'll#  llnp'  Iwt  .4  Mg-  and  lull  pOftliuUra  »  il 

...,r^|f  Ibr*  big  Mlnrv.  R.M*I  l«  $  -*  •••  a  irar. 

l-'rrivr#-  I*  H|Mfr  Tiu#  aiak#  •  Hium  Ilk#  tk»u-^nd« 
f#ur  nrti'irn  Su*#  4..n*.  4#*r  Cour-*  ^iwiliin#*  .#r.!ul 
Iraming  uilb  i*r».  i .  al  riprrtnirr  lwo*#*liai»  and  un- 
limilrtl  BwaliifBi.nl  •  r*niVr#d  S|r-Mli#r«  AMf** 
n, •■•li#-  lb*|«.  I*a  Kail.  Hi.rvnrn*  Tr.  .V»»  n- 
I  'kirvg-  H*n  PsmIuo  N«#w  V«rk. 


Pal*R-Sm.  Tha  Booh  That  Contaiaa  Mara 

Inr-mi*' "f  r**l  ralur  k  Inw-ilM*  **.1  Wfra.  Iban  all 
oth«r  mlaarl l»"4» r*«nbiaa4.  Fr##  Wni#  Iai#*y  4  tarry. 
Its  Hjrlng#f  IM.Ic  Wadtiaginn.  1».  C  K*.  I**. 


Agents  Wanted 


Ssda  lino  3.1m Hi .4  Srlln.f  Pr.mium  Aaaorl- 

airnl*.  1**1  nur  M*.  I>»#  1>k.l*lr  l.ltf  al  hv*  it  |»*t* 
fr#*n  •’*•••«#*  4l m.»  mins*»**iia  j*r»rVf.  Wfll#  U*lay. 
«  4-lflrlil  Mlg.  0»..  F+  Mg.1  5A,  t  hlrag^. 


Ir'im  l'ir 
Kk4  ’l*B»nl 


«K*II.-Mwl'.. 


A  *y  on#  ta.  f*Ii  "*^ 
ill  R. Clark  hi..'- 


it  05  For  Man*.  Mad-  To-Ord.r  PaoU  Worth 

4M*L  hair  lJf  frr#-  *l..i«*y  m*k  ig  ••»**  for  agroia  part 
line  nr  all.  Writ#  IndaT.  tbl*nc -  T.nras*  .lairlulM, 
1 1# pi.  Ill  +.  M'.  A»i  Fraahln  Hi  .t'hlragn. 

F.rrcy  Home  Uaaa  Sanitary  Bru.h.*-  Big  Profit*. 

r*'lu«i*r  i^rnuiry.  Ka-y  anrk  f-»r y-#i»ig  *»*d «•>*  a*#a«r 
.oain. W  »•  4".  Mm k1*  l**marRiki'  ••  .lR«F**|  K  V 

AeawtaTo  Sail  ’"Evraka  Slaal  Rang#*"  From  Wag- 

om.  w*  n»i««>ir  fur  <a»h.  II  g  aini^y  nakrr  fof  l»«a  •»". 
Caiakg'r*  Ff#-  Furrka  Ao*#l  flanx*  Co_  t/Falloe,  r— 

Aganla:  Larga  ProTn*.  Frvr  S amnia*-  CoM  Sign 

•run  l'ir  Wore  a*Vf  -(IW#  m4n*« 


High  GrarU  S  alo*: 


H-rrii'fi'aM  * 


To  Carry  Automobile  At- 

A-*"  •##*V  fc*»ara*4#*i|.  Ollitr 
jk.pt.  li.  W  »»ur»illc.  «A 


Aa.nl.  M.k.  0..  Hwo  Vllt-«  Portaula  AbT 

narrt  'lr  plrlrrr*.  »i4u.|.k  ratal**  fr##.  I  »»i-ii||dat#d 
I'  .rtmil  Cmipaay.  Ikpl  T  CW-gn.  Il 

Sell  Gamrawtaad  Madr  To  M.uarc  Raincoat*. 

-Scrswrrtrr  g  -  .k|ir#r#d.||al**wl.«"»S*«a»Mlllpinrn»l- 
jvr.'k  •  h|l«i  --r-«ailar-l  I  il  /C- ll’vay.R.Y. 


made  his  hasty  October-to-Jamiary 
march  across  Georgia  he  carried  sixty 
cannon  and  200  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  each  gun.  A  modern  French  75- 
mm.,  or  an  American  three-inch  gun, 
fires  200  rounds  in  about  ten  minutes. 
Wonderful  as  have  been  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  motor  truck  in  this  war, 
it  could  not  have  done  the  work  of  the 
light  railway  in  maintaining  steady  and 
terrific  gunfire. 

More  than  5,000  miles  of  these  rail¬ 
ways  of  two-foot  and  thrcc-foot  gauge 
are  to-<iay  employed  upon  the  western 
front.  The  favorite  locomotive,  the 
double-ended  PechoL,  is  a  creature  of 
French  design,  but  many  of  them  aro 
American-built — the  product  of  a  world- 
famed  locomotive  plant,  “somewhere  in 
Philadelphia."  And,  despite  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  metric  specifications,  these  en¬ 
gines  came  out  at  times  as  frequently 
as  one  every  sixty  minutes. 

The  light  railway  extensions  of  the 
United  States  Military  Railroad  con¬ 
nect  at  the  railheads  of  the  several 
divergent  standard-gauge  branche* — 
the  fingers  of  Uncle  Sam’s  right  hand 
— and,  roughly  speaking,  form  succes¬ 
sive  series  of  interconnected  loops; 
which  not  only  enable  quick  operation 
by  avoiding  the  turning  of  trains  but 
render  the  entire  system  fairly  invul¬ 
nerable.  Into  the  railheads  through¬ 
out  the  night  creep  the  trains  from  the 
seaboard  porta,  or  perhaps  switching 
engines  with  a  trail  of  ammunition  or 
food  car*  come  up  from  the  distribution 
yards  and  stations,  well  behind  the  lines. 

It  is  quick  work  to  transfer  all  of  these 
to  the  narrow-gauges,  and  hardly  a 
longer  job  for  them  to  begin  the  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  men  at  the  front. 

## M inter 99  S.  M.  Felton 

IT  all  requires  system  and  organisa¬ 
tion;  both  are  fundamental  principles 
in  American  railroad  operation.  And 
tho  genius  of  the  Yankee  railroader— 
which  has  brought  50,000  people  into 
and  out  of  New  Haven  or  Cambridge 
for  a  football  game  without  perceptible 
delay;  which  in  the  Northwest  has  got 
the  wheat  out  and  the  cobI  in.  perhaps 
in  the  face  of  raging  blizzards:  which 
has  met  any  transportation  situation 
with  initiative  and  brain  work— never 
has  had  a  wider  opportunity  than  to¬ 
day  in  the  great  conflict  oversea.  When 
the  history  of  that  conflict  is  fully  writ¬ 
ten  I  am  confident  that  the  part  of  the 
railroad  and  the  American  railroader 
will  form  no  small  chapter.  It  may  not 
be  as  dramatic  as  the  story  of  the  front 
line.  It  will  be  the  epic  of  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  a  portion  of  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  industrial  armies  to  strange  en¬ 
vironment  and  of  its  falling  to  the  job 
almost  as  easily  and  naturally  as  it 
would  upon  the  home  division.  Con¬ 
sider  the  personnel.  It  starts  with  one 
S.  M.  Felton — no,  not  General  Felton 
nor  Colonel  Felton,  nor  Caotain  Felton, 
but  just  plain  \fimter  S.  M.  Felton,  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  Military  Railways.  A 
couple  of  years  or  ho  before  the  war 
this  plain,  hard-headed  railroader  had 
hod,  as  its  president,  a  large  part  in  the 
transformation  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western.  In  the  Spanish  War,  as  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  old  Quern  A  Crescent,  h* 
had  transported  the  greatest  number  of 
troops  carried  by  any  one  railroad:  and 
when  war  with  Mexico  seemed  likely  he 
was  at  San  Antonio  in  charge  of  tenta¬ 
tive  arrangements — he  had  been  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Mexican  Central. 
His  interest  in  military  railroading  is 
bom  in  him.  By  an  ingenious  bit  of 
work  his  father-  -also  S.  M.  Felton— 
undoubtedly  saved  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  the  time  of  his  journey  to 
Washington  for  his  first  inauguration. 
Through  his  detectives  he  discovered  a 
plan  U>  assassinate  Lincoln  on  the 
streets  of  Baltimore.  Lincoln  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  from  the  Northern  Cen¬ 
tral  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  But  Fel¬ 
ton  found  a  pretext  for  putting  the 
President-elect,  at  Philadelphia,  on  a 
through  sleeper  which  was  hauled  by 
horses  from  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  to 
the  old  Philadelphia.  W’ilmington  &  Bal¬ 
timore  (of  which  Felton  was  president). 

The  “ Thirteenth ” 

NOT  only  did  the  younger  Felton  have 
to  supervise  the  planning  of  the 
cars  and  the  locomotives  for  the  United 
States  Military  Railroad  in  France,  but 
to  him  was  intrusted  the  task  of  imme¬ 
diately  raising  nine  engineer  regiments. 
He  started  recruiting  late  last  spring. 
His  appeals  met  with  a  ready  response. 
There  has  not  been  a  heavy  flavor  of 
romance  in  the  railroad  business  here  in 
recent  yean*,  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  expedition  into  France  soread  rap-  ! 
idly.  Engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  see- 
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THE  SOLDIER  NEEDS  THIS 

So  doe*  the  hnntrr.  fhe  fisherman. 
*hc  motorist  and  at)  other  lover*  o4 
the  great  outdoor*. 
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A  dependable,  faithful  *uid»  in  day .i*ht 
darkness  in  unfamiliar  country,  at  an  times. 
A  Jeweled  compact  o4  tinemnv  accuracy 
backed  by  a  reepooaible  manufacturer 


I  tion  men,  telegrapher*,  station  agent*, 
railroad  officer*  of  various  and  several 
;  ranks  fell  quickly  into  line.  It  is  si? 
nifleant  that  not  a  few  of  the  recruit* 
were  the  sons  of  railroad  presidents. 
Felton’s  son  was  one.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Third  Regiment,  which  was  gath- 
,  cred  together  in  Chicago  and  hastily 
uniformed,  drilled,  and  quartered  on 
the  great  new  Municipal  Pier.  It  wa* 
this  regiment  which  rejoiced  when  it* 
designation  wa*  changed  to  the  Thir¬ 
teenth,  on  Friday.  July  13,  when  it 
pulled  out  from  Chicago  in  two  trains  of 
thirteen  cars  each.  It  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  13th  of  August  on  ita  way 
to  France,  and  the  first  American  loco¬ 
motive  it  received  was  No.  13! 

“The  Thirteenth  we.  are  we?M  laughed 
the  railroaders.  “Well,  then,  we’re  the 
lucky  Thirteenth.  When  we  get  our 
little  old  camp  set  over  there  we’ll  call 
it  the  Windy  City,  just  for  luck.” 

And  so  they  did.  And  pending  the 
completion  of  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Railroad  they  went  to  work  on  the 
light  railways  and  the  standard-gauge 
lines  of  the  French  and  British  armies, 
with  heroism  of  the  sort  we  saw  at 
Cambrai,  and  with  much  success  too. 

All  Expert  Rallrixidern 

H1LE  Felton  wa*  organizing  his 
W  regiments  and  purchasing  hi*  sup¬ 
plies  he  sent  a  commission  of  expert  rail¬ 
roaders  to  confer  with  Minister  Claveille. 
This  commission  consisted  of  William  J. 
Wilgus,  former  vice  president  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Central;  Wil¬ 
liam  Barclay  Parsons,  the  New  York 
subway  engineer;  William  A.  Garrett, 
former  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  and  Francois  de  St. 
Phalle,  formerly  manager  of  munitions 
for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Upon  its  recommendations  the  work  of 
preparing  our  own  military  railroad  in 
France  was  begun.  In  the  meantime 
the  first  of  the  nine  railroad  regiments, 
who  went  to  France  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  last  year  and  who  were  at  work 
on  existing  railways  behind  the  French 
and  British  sectors,  were  placed  under 
charge  of  Brigadier  General  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  formerly  vice  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  hut  now  di¬ 
rector  general  of  the  American-oper¬ 
ated  railroads  in  France.  (It  may  be 
remembered  that  another  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  handled  military 
railroad  operations — Colonel  Thoma*  A. 
Scott.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
Civil  War.)  Before  the  first  of  these  regi¬ 
ments  had  left,  two  others  were  being 
organized,  and  by  the  time  this  reaches 
your  eyes  five  or  six  more  will  be  added. 

A  Transportation  Job 

^AR  is  a  construction  Job/*  be¬ 
gins  my  friend  from  Tech  once 
again.  And  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a 
transportation  job — a  carrier  problem 
of  the  highest  importance. 
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Hcnu  much  seriems 
reading  dcr^cm  dcr 

a  week  ? 


The  author  of  that  interesting  scries  of 
articles  in  Collier’s  entitled  “If  I  Were 
Twenty-One”  says  that  six  hours  a  week 
given  to  serious  reading  is  moderate.  So  it  is. 

But  Dr.  Eliot — 40  years  the  President  of  Harvard 
and  now  its  President  Emeritus — states  his  be¬ 
lief  that  fifteen  minutes  a  Jay  devoted  to  the 


HARVARD 

CLASSICS 


will,  give  any  man  the  essentials  of  that  liberal  education 
which  prepares  a  young  man  or  woman  for  real  success. 
That  is,  the  education  which  means  a  broad  outlook, 
clear  thinking,  a  tolerant  attitude  toward  other  beliefs, 
and  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  science,  politics, 
history,  literature,  biography  and  religion. 


The  remarkably  high  efficiency  of  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books  is  due  to  (i)  its  skillful  selection  and  (2)  its 
equipment  of  masterly  introductions  and  notes  and  compre¬ 
hensive  indexes.  We  urge  everyone  interested  in  his  or 
her  own  development  and  success  to 
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The  free  book  (60  pages,  many  Uluitraiionj  and 
attractive  bending)  contains  ■  rapid  survey  of  the 
>v  rid'*  Ktcrjture,i  valuable  Guide  to  Reading  and 
[)r.  Elioc’f  own  remarkable  essay  on  the  Meaning 
of  *  liberal  Education  Mail  (be coupon—  NOW. 
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UNCLE  SAM’S  WATER 

WAGON 

BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.D. 


TYPHOID  fever,  cholera,  an<!  the 
dysenteries  are  the  “ingestion  infec¬ 
tions/7  and  they  are.  in  camps,  in¬ 
curred  mostly  by  drinking  tainted 
water-  They  have  in  the  past  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  far  greater  number  of 
soldiers  than  the  enemy's  ordnance.  In 
the  Spanish  War,  for  example,  90  per 
cent  of  our  volunteer  regiments  de¬ 
veloped  typhoid  within  eight  weeks  of 
going  into  camp. 

Or  course  the  antityphoid  inocula¬ 
tions  have  since  then  been  the  chief 
preservers  of  our  troops  against  ty¬ 
phoid.  And  in  Europe  and  Asia  anti- 
cholera  inoculations,  though  not  so  ef¬ 
fective  us  those  against  typhoid,  have 
proved  fairly  so.  There  is  at  present 
practically  no  such 
means  of  insurance 
against  the  dysen¬ 
teries.  All  in  all, 

therefore,  water  * 

purification  is  to-  A 

day  an  absolute 
essentia]  of  mili- 
t  a  r  y  sanitation. 

And  it  is  by  rea¬ 
son  of  such  purifi- 
cation,  combined 
with  the  inocula¬ 
tions  mentioned, 
that  in  our  own 
camps  there  is  no 
danger  of  infec¬ 
tion  for  our  boys. 

When  our  troops 
were  in  Mexico 
their  drinking 
water  was  steri- 
liwd  rs  follows: 

Major  William  J.  ~ 

l.vster  nnd  Major  J 

Reuben  R.  Miller,  MT{  A 


“lux  anon  that  holds  its  shape" 

*3  *3  M  *4  *4 50  *5  }6  7  *  *8 

bottom  of  every  pair  ol  shoes  a-  '  #1 V \ 

before  they  leave  the  factory,  £*1  mz  ♦  0- 

Tbe  value  is  guaranteed  and  I  ^  fSi  | 
otected  against  |  rM 


tbe  wearer 
high  prices 
Youcansav 
ing  W.L.Dc 
best  known 

J  I  lie  quality  of 
1  product  is  f 
more  than  40 


bag  of  special  ly 
woven  flax,  2# 
inches  in  diameter 
and  28  inches  lone 
This  supplies  h 
company  of  in¬ 
fantry  with  n  can* 
teenful  of  water 
for  each  officer  and 
man.  The  opening 
is  sewn  over  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  ring 
which  is  hinged  at 
one  diameter,  so 
that  the  hag  enn  hr 
folded.  It  is  sup- 

Sorted  when  in  uv 
y  two  pieces  of 
hemp  rope  3  feet  J 
inches  long,  spliced 
to  the  ring  at  equi- 
distant  point* 
There  are  five  self¬ 
closing  faucets 
fitted  just  above 
the  bottom  seam, 
spaced  at  equal  in¬ 
terval*.  The  whole 
weighs  from  7  V*  to 
8  pounds.  Sufficient 
chemicals  can  l* 
carried  in  sixty 
glass  tubes  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  infantry 
company  at  war  strength  with  five  can¬ 
teens  of  water  a  day  per  capitn  for 
twelve  days. 

Here,  then,  is  n  convenient  method 
of  sterilizing  water;  an  appliance 
light  enough  to  be  curried  constantly 
in  the  field,  u  process  available  with¬ 
out  renewal  for  at  least  ten  day* 
a  prompt  service  outfit,  the  water 
not  raised  in  temperature;  in  cl  den 
tally  the  canteen  is  disinfected  and 
supervision  made  easy.  Furthermore, 
to  make  a  roily  water  clear  before 
sterilization,  u  piece  of  Scotch  outing 
flannel  is  fastened  by  tapes  sewn  to  the 
upper  circumference  of  the  bug,  enough 
space  being  left  for  the  introduction 
of  the  chemical 

Far  preferable  is  the  water  wagon, 
especially  such  a  water  wagon,  to  the 
groggerv  through  which  the  soldier  be¬ 
comes  intemperate,  “an  example  of  in¬ 
subordination  and  a  nuisance  to  his 
comrades;  first  in  a  mutiny  and  Inst  in 
a  battle.7' 


shoes  m  the  world 

f  W.  L.  Douglas 
guaranteed  by 
years  expen-  i 
cnee  in  makina  fine  ahoca. 

The  smart  styles  are  the 

le*J«,  in  iK.  Urn.  CTO-  .  BOys  SfWES 

trea  ot  Amcnci.  They  are  msiiUilirlf 

made  in  a  well-equipped  53  gv. SO  $2 

factory  at  Brockton,  Maaa., 

by  tbe  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemaker*  under  tbedi. 
rection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men.  all  work¬ 
ing  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
•hoe*  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
co*t  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
Y orL  They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
CA  VTIOlf-B+for*  gnu  buy  6e  sure  If*.  L.  Dtyuglnm 
nmmm  m»%4  Ih*  relafl  prir*  im  mlmmprA  on  the 
bottom  naif  th*  iuMlti*  inp  Dating.  J%la  4s  your 
amly  pr*te*iUm  mgninat  high  prirem  f*r  inferior 
sAoes.  ntlWARF.  OR  RRAl'A. 

Sold  by  a* at  9000  ahon  dnnWa  sad  I0S  W.  L  Do«iUs 
W  Mtiaridist  lo  call  at  W.  U  Do»(U.  .tore.  ode 
tout lacaJ  dsslsv  for  I  ham  Tak#  no  o4Wr  null.  Writs  far 


W.  L.  Douglas  “boat¬ 
ing  out 99  sole  leather, 
a  laborious  process 
necessary  at  that 
time  to  harden  the 
leather  to  lengthen 
its  wear.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  labor 
he  mashed  his  finger 
with  the  hammer, 
the  marks  of  which 
remain  to  this  day. 


(calcium)  was  This  container  nupplir*  a  com 
used.  The  water  grany  of  infantry  tcith  iraier  a  can 

wn*  thus  rendered  . _ .  ,  .  .  m  , 

safely  potable,  si-  t**nful  for  each  officer  and  mar 

though  ft  did  not  re¬ 
move  turbidity  or  queer  odors,  which 
latter  arc  best  removed  by  filtration, 
as  we  shall  see,  and  in  any  event  are 
harmless. 

According  to  the  method  adopted  by 
these  medical  authorities  of  tbe  army, 
the  smallest  convenient  amount  of  the 
chemical  mentioned,  1  gram  (about  16 
grains),  is  hermetically  sealed.  This  is 
done  in  a  glass  tube  about  the  size  of  a 
fountain  pen.  so  that  the  chlorine,  the 
sterilizing  element  in  the  compound, 
remains  active  for  at  least  ten  months 
if  kept  in  the  dark,  in  a  moderate 
temperature.  The  specifications  call 
for  a  chlorine  content  of  30  to  32 
per  cent.  Such  a  tube  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  any  competent  druggist  and 
should  be  obtainable  at  about  6  cents 
the  tube. 

This,  apart  from  military  consid¬ 
erations.  Is  valuable  information  for 
housewives. farmer  folk,  travelers,  pros¬ 
pector*,  campers,  and  the  like. 

The  contents  of  such  a  tube  should 
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NO  ADVANCE 

DON'T  take  chances.  A  ticklish  throat  is  a  danger  signal. 

Smith  Brothers'  will  keep  your  throat  dear  and  ward  off 
colds.  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  are  pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough 
charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach  and  aid  digestion. 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 


Kissed  by 


a  General 


shaking  hands  with  everybody,  and  he 
really  did  mean  what  he  said  about 
appreciating  our  coming  so  far  to  fight 
on  French  soil,  for  the  tears  simply 
rolled  out  of  hi»  eyes,  and  when  he 
shook  me  by  the  hand  his  hand  was 
quivering  with  excitement. 

"You  know,  1  don't  speak  any  French, 
hut  I  caught  myself  saying:  *  Bon  jour, 
mun  general!'  I  had  to  say  some 
thing. 

"And  he  reached  up  on  tiptoes — and 
kisnrd  twj/  cheek! 

"They  guyed  me  some  afterward,  for 
I  was  the  only  fellow  he  kissed,  and  it 
was  my  first  shock  of  the  kind;  but 
they  didn’t  guy  me  much,  for  he  wa? 
really  so  sincere  about  appreciating  our 
being  here,  and  he  was  such  a  nice, 
fatherly  sort  of  man  too- -and  he'd  been 
out  there  at  Suloniki  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  front  aguin.  But,  say,  it  is 
different,  isn't  it?'* 


SAVE  25%  to  60% 


A  LIEUTENANT  in  the  American 
army  abroad  writes  that  one  day 
a  French  general,  formerly  commander 
of  some  of  the  troops  at  Suloniki.  and 
Inter  in  command  of  a  whole  army, 
passed  by  the  American  curnps.  The 
American  says: 

"He  was  a  little  man  and,  except  for 
his  uniform  and  his  medals,  seemed 
more  like  a  sixty-year-old  shopkeeper 
than  h  general.*7  say*  the  lieutenant. 
"Ilo  said  something  to  one  interpreter, 
and  the  interpreter  said:  ‘The  general 
expresses  the  emotion  he  has  in  salut¬ 
ing  the  first  American  he  has  seen  in 
this  war.  The  general  has  COON  out 
of  his  way  on  hi*  journey  to  the  front 
in  order  to  salute  you.  lie  regrets  that 
ho  knows  no  English,  but  it  would  give 
him  great  pleasure  to  shake  hands  with 
each  of  you  in  person.7 

MSo  we  all  stood  at  attention,  and 
the  general  passed  along  this  line  of  u*, 
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THERE  is  but  one  sure  road  to  Victory  —  the  defeat  of  the 
German  armies  in  the  field.  Germany  will  be  ready  to  sur¬ 
render  Belgium  and  northern  France  only  when  she  is  driven 
from  them  by  force  of  arms. 

There  is  but  one  sure  road  to  Victory,  and  it  must  be  built  on 
the  Liberty  Bonds  of  a  loyal  and  devoted  American  people.  On  this 
road,  and  this  road  alone,  can  our  splendid  Khaki-clad  armies  drive 

through  to  the  Rhine,  and,  if  necessary,  across  the  Rhine. 


The  Road 
To  Victory 


There  is  but  one  sure  road  to  Victory,  and  it  must  be  built  by 
the  toil,  the  steady  purpose,  the  saving  and  lending  of  a  whole  nation 
united  to  one  end.  Build  well  and  build  quickly,  O  Builders  of  the 
Road  to  Victory!  Your  every  effort  and  your  every  dollar  is  needed 
now,  if  we  would  make  the  struggle  shorter  and  the  victory  sure. 

Every  bond  today  saves  lives,  American  lives;  saves  sorrow, 
suffering  and  possible  defeat. 

TheThird  Liberty  Loan  is  the  nation’s  road  to  Victory.  Build  it  well. 


A  Prudential  Policy  is  an  Ally  that  Never  Breaks  Faith. 


FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  Present  HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Williams’  Shaving  Soap  is  as  much  at  home  in  camp 
or  at  the  front  as  it  is  in  a  bathroom.  The  water  need 
not  be  hot,  your  brush  need  not  be  a  fine  badger,  to 
coax  Williams'  Shaving  Soap  ii 
good  soldier,  it  fits  into  any  kin 
its  full  Quota  of  rich,  creamy, 
under  difficult  shaving  conditio 
comfort  along  to  your  soldier, 
luxuries  the  government  permits 
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You  like  to  make  Easter  a  festive  day.  You  have  flowers 
in  your  home,  candies  and  Easter  rabbits  for  the  children, 
and  to  complete  the  gladness  of  the  day  you  should  strive 
to  serve  a  meal  of  Swifts  Premium  Ham. 

The  appetizing  flavor  will  plainly  tell  of  the  special  care  in 
preparatioa  Only  the  careful,  special  Premium  cure, 
and  the  fragrant  smoke  of  slow  hickory  fires  could  carry 

to  every  morsel  of  this  ham  such  delicacy,  such  delicious 


flavor. 

This  year  make  your  Easter  a  memorable  one.  Choose 
this  specially-cured  Premium  ham.  See  how  heartily 
your  family  will  appreciate  its  unusual  flavor  and  fineness. 
Be  sure  to  see  the  brand  name  on  the  ham  you  buy- 
Swift’s  Premium. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Stuift*  Premium  Ham  * 
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United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


Make  the  Most  of  Your  Car 


It  is  precisely  in  these  days  of  urgent 
duties  that  your  car — passenger  or  com¬ 
mercial — is  most  valuable  to  you. 

Never  before  has  it  played  so  essen¬ 
tial  a  part  in  business  and  domestic  life. 

It  supplements  the  railroads — re¬ 
lieves  traffic  congestion — increases 
production  by  facilitating  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  materials — speeds  up  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  products. 

It  saves  time,  labor  and  in  a  wide 
variety  of  ways  helps  to  put  industrial 
and  personal  efficiency  on  a  war  time 
basis. 

Straight  thinking  Americans  are  us¬ 
ing  their  cars  to  the  limit.  But  they 
are  putting  their  motoring  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  footing. 

Exercise  thrift ! 


Save  gasoline.  Keep  your  cylinders 
clean.  Don’t  let  your  motor  run  while 
your  car  is  standing.  Look  to  your 
carburetor  adjustment. 

Save  oil.  Use  enough — but  not  too 
much.  Guard  zealously  against  waste. 

Save  tires.  Get  more  miles  for  your 
money — the  extra  miles  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  thrifty  motorists  are 
finding  in  United  States  Tires. 

United  States  Tires  will  give  you 
the  supreme  service  you  want  and 
must  have  today. 

You  have  your  choice  of  five  treads, 
one  for  every  motoring  need, 

— and  all  of  the  unusually  high  qual¬ 
ity  that  has  sent  the  sale  of  United 
States  Tires  bounding  ahead  in  tre¬ 
mendous  strides. 


Also  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks,  Motorcycles , 
Bicycles  and  Aeroplanes 


United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories  Hmi*  Ail  the  Surfing  W*nh  ami 
Wear  that  Made  United  States  Tires  Supreme 
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Csrtainteed 


The  reputation  of  this 
world-wide  business 

is  wrapped  up  in  every  Certain-teed  package; 
and  its  pledge  is  expressed  in  the  name,  which 
means  that  you  will  be  certain  of  quality  and 
guaran/iif/  satisfaction. 

Certain-teed  Certain-teed 


Roofing  and  Shingles  Paints  and  Varnishes 


Mote  than  one-third  of  all  the  roll 
rooting  used  throughout  the  u  or  Id 
comes  from  the  Certain-teed  fa<  - 
lories.  CVrtain-teed  has  become 
the  dominant  choice  for  builJings 
of  e\erv  si/e  and  tvpe — 

for  factories  warehouses, 
garage',  stores,  hotel',  office 
buildings, farm  buildings, ere. 

Certain-teed  saves  money  from 
fir't  to  last.  It  costs  le^s  to  but 
and  less  to  lay  than  other  types  of 
roofs;  and  it  gives  years  of  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  practically  no 
cost  tor  up-kcep. 

Certain-teed  immune  to  practi¬ 
cally  even  form  of  muting  attaik. 
It  is  rust  proof,  spark  proof. weather 
proof;  waterproof,  and  is  not  ef¬ 
fected  by  acids,  fumes  or  gases. 
I  he  sun  s  heat  cannot  make  it 
melt  or  run. 

In  shingle  form  Certain-teed 
makes  an  artistic,  durable  mot 
lor  residences. 

Oruin-tctd  i%  guaranteed  5,  10  ur  IS 
*rar%  according  to  thickness.  Sold 
rveiv  w  here. 


are  made  from  the  best  quality 
materials,  used  in  scientifically 
correct  proportions  and  hnelv 
ground  and  thoroughly  mixed  by 
modern  machinery.  For  these 
reasons,  Certain-teed  covers  more 
surface  per  gallon  and  wears 
longer  than  ordinary  paint, 

I  here  is  a  Certain-teed  Paint  for 
every  purpose.  Each  contains 
the  best  paint  materials  for  that 
particular  kind  of  paint— if  any 
pamr  expert  can  tell  by  reading 
the  formula  on  the  label. 

Cenaiii-tecd  Paints  are  made  in 
a  full  line  of  colors,  and  both 
Paints  and  V  arnishes  are  put  op 
in  all  size  cans. 

I  he  prices  of  Certain- teed  Paints 
vary  according  to  the  cost  of 
making  each  « olor.  As  a  result 
of  this  policy,  which  is  new  to 
the  paint  industry,  most  Certain- 
teed  Paints  cost  you  less  than 
other  paints  of  anything  like  the 
same  high  quality. 

fur  Certain  teed  wherever  paint* 

are  told. 


Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

Office*  and  warehouse*  in  the  principal 
citie*  of  America 
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THE  SKY  RAIDERS 

BY  JAMES  HOPPER 

COLLIER'S  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


|  WAS  calling  that  evening  on  two  very  dear  friends,  when,  at  half  past  ten.  in 
A  a  lull  of  the  talk,  my  little  hostess  said  suddenly:  “C'est  le  canon!"  And  1. 
who  also,  with  an  inattentive  ear,  vaguely  had  heard  that  heavy  yet  soft  and 
muffled  sound,  as  of  a  door  flammed  In  the  depths  of  a  dungeon,  or  in  some 
remote  tow’er,  agreed  with:  “Yea,  that  was  a  cannon  shot!” 

But  the  husband,  lying  on  the  aofa,  a  convalescent  from  a  shell  wound  which 
hud  shattered  both  his  thighs,  the  lamplight  gleaming  softly  on  the  bronze  of  his 
Croix  de  Guerre,  on  the  vivid  red  spot  of  hia  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he, 
come  from  the  “over  there,1*  expert  in  all  the  hells  of  sound  and  all  the  other 
hells,  said  quietly:  “I  did  not  hear  iL” 

We  opened  the  window,  put  out  the  lamp,  and  he  stepped  out  on  the  balcony 
between  us.  held  on  one  side  by  that  most  wonderful  little  wife  of  his,  on  the 
other  by  much  le9B  wonderful  me.  The  balcony  is  high  up  at  the  top  of  the 
seven -story  house;  before  us  spread  all  the  roofs  of  Paris  glistening  with  blue 
moonlight,  and  there  was  not  a  stir,  there  was  not  a  light,  there  was  not  a  sound. 
So  we  will  never  know  whether  at  half  past  ten  that  evening  there  was  a  cannon 
ahot,  whether  some  lone  watchman  at  that  time,  9ome  vigilant  cannoneer,  had 
thought  he  had  glimpsed,  in  those  high  depths  of  luminous  sky.  a  flitting  black 
ness  or  threat. 

I  said  good-by  and  started  back  home,  or  rather  to  my  hotel,  on  the  Quai 
d’Orsay.  The  night— what  with  the  moon,  almost  full — was  so  beautiful  1  could 
not  go  fast.  In  fact,  so  slow  were  my  steps  that  I  was  stopped  by  the  police! 
An  I  pushed  the  great  shadow  of  the  Halles  Centrales,  tilled  with  what  to-morrow 
Paris  was  to  eat,  a  policeman  hailed  me.  “Where  are  you  going?’*  asked  this 
guardian  of  the  peace.  “Back  home,  to  my  hotel/*  I  said  cheerfully.  “Cest  bien  ” 
he  growled.  But  I  became  curious:  “Why  do  you  ask?”  I  said.  “Do  I  look  suspi¬ 
cious?”  “Nun,  monsieur,**  hr  answered,  rather  in  bad  humor,  “but  around  the 
hall#*  we  allow  no  strolling;  if  you  ore  going  home,  it  is  well."  “I  am  going 
home,”  I  assured  him.  “It  *  a  beautiful  night,  eh?”  “Ah.  oui.”  he  said  with 
a  sort  of  sigh  and  a  tone  penctratmgly  expressive— “ah.  oui,  la  nuit  est  belle!” 

My  way  lay  along  the  quais.  I  went  by  the  Louvre,  immaterial  and  ghostly. 
Down  its  gray-blue  roofs  the  light  of  the  moon  passed  like  a  thin,  smooth  sheet 
of  blue  water.  The  river  flowed  lavender  between  walls  bluishly  golden  One 
thought:  “This  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world;  this  in  the  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world,”  and  suddenly  one  saw  in  vision  great  bodies  of  men  in 
khaki  far  off  across  the  sea,  getting  ready  to  come  and  help  defend  this  most 
precious  thing  —and  one's  heart  filled  with  tenderness. 

I  reached  the  hotel,  my  mind  ready  for  bed.  and  I  was  standing,  looking  at 
my  watch,  which  said  half  past  eleven,  with  a  bourgeois  satisfaction  at  having 
put  something  over  on  the  Fates  tfor  had  I  not  spent  an  evening  of  must  pleasing 
company,  and  was  I  not  getting  to  bed  at  half  past  eleven— a  combination  of 
pj«>u»ure  and  business  prudence  achieved  but  rarely?)  when,  of  a  sudden,  I  knew 


I  had  heard  it  again.  I  had  heard  once  more  what  I  had  heard  in  my  friendB* 
apartment  an  hour  before — that  dull  slamming  of  a  huge  door  somewhere. 

I  stepped  out  upon  my  balcony,  which  is  on  the  sixth  and  top  floor  of  the 
building,  and  thus  again  found  myself  under  the  spell  of  the  night's  incredible 
beauty.  The  moon,  slightly  gibbous,  was  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up 
In  the  eastern  sky;  Orion  blazed  ahead,  and  in  the  west  there  was  a  big,  wet, 
blue  star,  like  a  tear,  and  the  whole  sky  was  filled  with  a  tenuous,  tremulous,  and 
iridescent  milkiness  which  was  as  if  all  the  rainbows  of  the  world  had  been 
melted,  purified,  subtly  faded,  and  then  poured  into  the  great  inverted  bowl. 
But  there  was  something  beside  beauty,  now,  that  demanded  attention.  Now.  all 
about  me,  in  a  circle  like  that  of  the  horizon,  but  closer,  there  was  a  sound  of 
closing  doors.  Only,  now.  after  all,  it  was  not  quite  like  that.  It  was  rather 
like  the  soft  snapping  of  a  flame,  the  sound  made  by  a  fire  just  about  out  and 
struggling — a  sort  of  a  floop,  floop,  Hoop  as  of  a  dying  lamp  on  the  table  near  by. 
It  was  continuous,  and  it  filled  the  silence,  und  yet  it  was  soft  and  silken.  It 
was  the  sound  of  the  antiaircraft  guns — barking  in  a  ring  around  Paris,  throw¬ 
ing  up  barrages  of  hissing  steel  into  the  sky  which  came  thus  to  my  ears. 

Then  from  the  depths  of  the  narrow  street  beneath  my  feet  a  terrifying 
shriek  rose  abruptly,  and,  peering  down  into  the  gut,  I  saw  at  the  bottom  what 
seemed  at  first  a  strange  monster  rushing  by.  It  was  not  a  monster,  though,  no 
antediluvian  fossil  rising  resurrected  from  the  ooze  of  the  Seine,  but  simply  a 
fire  engine  out  on  its  mission  of  alarm.  I  had  a  flitting  glimpse  of  the  bugler 
crouching  on  its  running  board,  a  biass  helmet  on  his  head,  u  brass  trumpet  at 
his  lips.  He  was  sounding  with  full  chest  the  French  call  of  “Garde  h  vous“ — 
watch  out  far  yourselves  a  sort  uf  clear,  high  cry,  thus: 


But  his  was  not  the  only  voice.  The  engine  had  also  iU  own  signal,  that 
U9ed  by  all  Are  vehicles  in  Paris,  a  sort  of  sinister  thing  through  mournful 
insistence,  a  horn  repeating  monotonously  and  incessantly  two  notes,  thus: 


Over  and  over  and  over  and  over  ugain.  forever: 


Sometimes  tha  bugle  for  a  moment  rang  clear,  sometimes  you  heard  by 
themselves  the  horn's  two  sad  notes,  same ti mas  bugle  and  horn  mingled,  t1  • 
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clear,  high  cry  punctuated  heavily  by  the  meat- 
urjd  two-toned  beat,  and  then,  more  often,  both 
became  whelmed  within  u  tornado  of  sound 
coming  from  u  huge  siren,  also  attached  to  the 
lire  engine — one  of  thoac  sirens  which,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  lowest  of  sonorous  notes,  rise 
swiftly  upward,  through  all  of  the  chromatics, 
tu  the  highest  pinnacles  of  pin-point  shrieks 
uni!  then  plane  down  again,  lugubriously. 


Crack!  Boom!  Thunderous  Echoes! 


THE  engine,  heavily  powered,  was  going  very 
fast.  In  a  moment  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  had  turned  at  right  angles  into 
another.  By  its  clamor  I  followed  it  as  it 
plunged  into  narrow  ways,  which  it  threaded 
like  a  streak,  or,  as  it  burst  out  into  wider 
avenues  and  squares,  nosing  all  about,  diago- 
naling,  zigzagging,  worried,  penetrating  all 
retreats  with  its  piercing  alarm.  In  an  incredibly 
abort  time  it*  mission  was  done,  all  of  that  part 
of  Baris  which  lay  before  me  warned;  then  it  was 
still,  lurking  voiceless  somewhere  in  the  shadow. 

A  moment  of  brooding  silence  followed.  The  light." 
of  the  city,  already  rare,  low,  and  hooded,  hud 
all  gone  out  now.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  here  and 
there,  some  high  window  flashed  bright,  then  dark¬ 
ened,  as  some  startled  Inhabitant  came  out  to  see, 
and,  remembering,  put  out  the  light  behind  him. 
In  the  street  below  there  was  a  low  murmuring — 
invisible  people  grouping  at  corners  to  watch  the 
sky.  And  afar,  in  the  circular  distance,  the  can¬ 
non  Bounded — a  floop.  floop.  floop,  as  of  great 
dying  flames. 

Now  came  the  first  bomb.  In  sound  it  was  a 
paralyzing  surprise,  unlike  anything  we  had  heard 
up  to  that  time,  and  especially  unlike  the  booming  of 
the  cannon.  It  was,  for  one  thing,  at  once  so  volumi¬ 
nous  and  ao  sharp.  It  had  all  of  the  volume  of  big 
things  and  yet  the  mean  viciousness  of  small  things. 
It  began  abruptly  with  a  violent  crack,  so  sharp  that 
one  was  astonished  to  And  it  so  loud,  so  loud  that  one 
was  astounded  to  find  it  so  sharp,  then  immediately 
on  top  of  that  came  a  heavy  boom,  of  tremendous 
power  and  solidity,  which  shook  earth,  building,  and 
yourself,  then  reverberated  in  long,  thunderous 
echoes.  That  first  bomb  had  struck  far— the  cun¬ 
ning  of  the  ear  ia  such  it  can  tell  such  a  thing 
clearly.  It  had  struck  far,  and  yet — well,  that  was 
just  it.  It  had  struck  far,  and  yet  the  crash  of 
its  explosion  had  reached,  even  at  that 
distance,  just  about  to  the  limits  of  what 
one  can  bear  from  sound.  Immediately 
there  came  into  my  mind  a  clear  vision 
of  whole  blocks  of  buildingB  crumbling, 
vanishing  as  if  touched  by  some  titanic 
conjurer's  wand.  Then  came  a  second 
bomb,  nearer. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  watch  the 
show  from  the  balcony,  which  gave  me 
a  clear  view  of  one-half  of  Paris,  hut  just 
then  1  noticed  that  a  window,  removed 
but  two  from  mine,  was  ablaze  with  light. 

The  person  in  that  room,  probably,  had 
gone  downstairs,  leaving  the  window  open 
and  the  light  gning.  I  started  to  tele¬ 
phone  about  it  to  the  office  downstairs, 
then  remembered  I  did  not  know  the  room's 
number.  To  get  that  number  1  stepped 
out  into  the  hall — and  unwittingly  let  my 
door  snap  locked  behind  me.  Then  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  go  down  to  the 
office  for  another  key.  I  went  down  the 
six  flights  of  broad  stairs.  In  the  big 
lobby  there  were  groups  standing  about 
quietly,  all  quite  dressed,  with  none  of 
that  disorder  of  apparel  one  sees  in  earth¬ 
quakes  or  fires. 

1  got  my  key  in  the  office — but  I  never 
went  back  to  my  room.  As  I  parsed 
the  revolving  door  of  the  hotel  entrance. 

1  went  out  through  it  to  have  a  little- 
look  from  the  street,  and  then  I  re¬ 
mained  there,  outside. 


The  Stars  Were  Moving! 


I  KNOW  now  why  I  stayed  there,  outside 
A  small  group  of  men,  with.  I  think, 
three  women,  was  standing  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  close  to  the  door,  wntching  and 
this  was  much  nicer  than  the  lonely  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  balcony.  Man  is  a  social  nni* 
mal — sometimes.  This  was  one  of  the 

times.  We  liked  each  other's  ribs.  We 
aloud  there,  close  to  each  other,  all  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  sky,  hut  feeling  each  other. 
We  had  not  much  to  say;  merely  “There 
goes  another*'  or  “That  one  was  near*'  or 
“That  one  was  farther,”  but  we  liked  one 
another. 

Also  I  was  vaguely  but  deeply  aware 
of  a  sense  of  shelter  from  the  sidereal 
menaces;  above  us  something  jutting  out 
from  the  hotel  facade  curved  over  us 
protect! ngly,  I  examined  this  after  a 


a  roof,  n  blur  roof,  n  turquoiM*  roof;  it  wsi^ 
a  depth,  a  profundity  of  trembling,  tremu¬ 
lous.  ethereal  opalescence.  And  there  was 
the  moon,  and  therr  were  the  stars — and 
the  stars  were  moving! 


Hell  I'ppermost 

THE  stars  Were  moving— I  had  not  noticed 
that  at  first— but  as  I  gazed  at  what  I  took 
to  be  a  particularly  bright  star,  suddenly  1 
saw  it  pass  from  left  to  right  athwart  the  sky. 
and.  looking  at  another  one,  I  saw  it  zigzag, 
while  a  third  abruptly  described  a  blazing  curve. 
The  sky,  in  fact,  was  full  of  moving  stars 
In  the  sky  were  two  kinds  of  stars — star 
that  were  still  and  stars  that  moved;  and 
the  latter,  the  resiles*  stars,  were  the  lights 
of  the  French  planen  rising  from  everywhere 
to  give  battle  to  the  evil  up  there,  at  the 
top  of  the  heavens.  Some  already  were  very  high, 
mere  pin  points;  some  were  lower,  as  big  as  Sirius; 

me  were  just  starting  upward,  looking  like  Venus 
in  the  west,  on  a  dewy  evening,  and  they  crossed 
ii nd  crisscrossed,  up  there  nmong  the  other  stars, 
and  now  and  then  dropped,  as  signals  to  the  anti- 
u  rcraft  guns,  soft  balloons  of  light  which  remained 
till,  or  dropped  very  slowly,  a  long  time,  then  went 
suddenly  out. 

while,  and  found  it  to  lie  glass  -a  glass  marquise!  And  this  is  the  character  the  raid  held  for  a  long 
While  I  hud  been  going  down  the  stairs,  the  build-  time  a  gigantic  duel  between  Beauty  and  Evil.  The 

lag  had  been  shaken  by  several  explosions,  and  just  aerial  invuders,  seemingly,  were  coming  in  succea- 

as  I  reached  the  sidewalk  there  was  a  tremendous  sive  squadrons  that  fled,  each  one,  as  soon  as  it* 
cracking  crash,  followed  by  a  solid  boom  and  a  dis-  murder  was  done;  suddenly  there  would  come  the 
placement  of  air  that  jurred  us  distinctly  like  a  crash  of  many  explosions,  and  the  whole  world 

wave  on  a  beach,  and  one  vivid  flush  showed  us  where  rocked  in  a  swaying  tumult  of  incredible  noise,  of 

that  bomb  had  struck,  a  few  blocks  to  the  north  thunderous  dent  ruction  and  death.  Then  therr  would 

Then  there  was  a  lull,  a  silence  with  the  continuous  be  a  lull;  in  long  undulations,  sound  trembled  back 

soft  flapping  of  the  cannonade  us  foundation,  and  to  silence,  and  Beauty,  scattered  by  the  central  vio- 

we  came  once  more  under  the  spell  of  the  night's  lence,  flowed  back  from  all  sides,  from  the  confines 

magic  beauty.  of  space,  as  air  returns  to  a  vacuum,  filling  the 

Before  us  was  the  Seine,  flowing  smoothly  be-  firmament's  whole  bowl  to  the  hrlm  again,  till  gradu- 
tween  its  stone  balustrades;  on  the  other  side,  the  ally  our  souls,  shaken  as  they  were,  regained  their 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  Louvre  above  serenity,  and.  in  u  few  moments,  drank  of  the  Iwrauty, 
and  the  Concorde  below  —  that  panorama  which  remained  aware  only  of  the  beauty,  of  the  beauty 
fixes  once  for  all,  it  seems  to  me.  the  highest  point  alone.  We  looked  at  the  moon;  we  looked  at  the 

of  beauty  achieved  by  the  hands  of  man — and  above  stars;  we  followed  the  trailing  lights  of  the  French 

this  was  eternal  beauty,  the  beauty  of  the  moon-  winged  machines,  arid  it  was  hard  to  believe  there 

lit  night.  The  sky  held  wondrous  depth.  It  was  were  others  up  there,  probably  still  higher.  h»d- 

not.  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  drier  clime — in  den  in  the  very  heart  of  that  infinitely  delicate 
New  York,  for  instance,  or  the  Arizona  desert —  and  fluid  pcarliness  which  was  the  sky;  we  could 

not  believe  it;  in  fact,  for  minutes  at  a 
time  wr  would  forget  the  possibility  of 
it  till,  suddenly,  a  nrw  rage  of  bursting, 
abominable  uproar,  recalling  us  to  the 
reality  of  the  moment,  told  us  thia  was 
a  topsy-turvy  world,  with  llell  uppermost, 
riding  the  high  ether. 


“It  Was  a  Boche ” 


I  HAD  been  watching  for  a  short  time 
a  moving  light  above  there  which  was 
bigger  than  all  the  others — of  a  plane, 
evidently,  lower  than  all  the  others.  It 
made  a  great  circle,  and  the  light  became 
still  bigger.  It  followed  this  by  another 
circle,  of  much  shorter  radius  and  then, 
to  my  astonishment,  the  whole  plane  was 
visible. 

It  was  there,  right  above  our  heads, 
very  close;  one  could  see  the  little  green 
lamp  under  its  right  wring,  the  little 
red  lamp  under  its  left  wing,  ita  shiny, 
reptilian  body,  its  big  owlish  head,  and 
its  one  eye.  There  was  something  hurt 
and  wounded  about  its  movements;  it 
soemed  to  In?  holding  itself  up  above  this 
last  thin  layer  of  air  between  it  and  de¬ 
struction  only  with  immense  flapping  ef¬ 
fort.  and  its  eye.  its  monstrous,  single  eye* 
was  turning  hither  and  thither,  to  the  left, 
to  the  right,  downward,  fast,  in  a  sort  of 
desperate,  sick,  blind  way.  I  moved  out 
to  the  corner  of  the  building  to  see  better. 
It  made  there,  above  a  small  open  space, 
another  short,  abrupt  circle,  its  eye  search 
ing.  searching;  it  just  missed  the  roof 
tfor  a  flash  of  a  moment  I  thought  it  bad 
struck),  then  it  seemed  finally  to  have 
t*een,  to  have  caught  a  revealing  glimpse. 
It  freed  itself  of  the  building  by  a  last 
powerful  effort,  turned  halfway,  then,  in 
one  whizzing,  descending  swoop,  scooted 
west,  just  clean'd  the  Solfermo  Bridge, 
and  plunged  into  the  Seine. 

At  least,  this  is  what  l  thought— that 
it  had  ju*t  cleared  the  bridge,  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  away,  and  fallen  into  the  Seine; 
my  eye  wa*  on  the  spot  as  I  started  run¬ 
ning.  Two  or  three  others  came  running 
behind  me. 

It  is  strange  bow  suggestible  the 
mind  i*  at  such  moments.  One  of 
those  running  behind  me  said  as  he 
ran:  “CVst  un  boche,”  and  immediately 
I  knew  it  was  a  boche;  I  knew  it  was  a 
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Hit’s  certainly  a  queer  way  to 

when  I  thought  it  over  later,  it 

that  he  had  said  it  just  right, 
judiciously,  without  excitement  or 

formed  and  unshakable  resolu¬ 
tion,  a  sort  of  "‘and  well  fix  all 
that ,  you  just  see,  tome  time/' 

low  French  void1  at  my  ear,  and, 
following  nn  outstretched  arm, 

n  little  rag  burning  high  up  in 
the  northern  sky.  It  began  to  full 

then  suddenly  it  went  out  and  be¬ 
came  a  little  black  smudge,  still 
falling,  which  my  rye  lost  almost 
instantly.  Suddenly  it  reappeared. 

rag,  just  above  the  horizon.  Then 
it  vanished  once  more,  for  the  last 
time.  This  wan  the  German  plane, 
brought  down  by  the  French  air¬ 
men  near  Chelles. 

A  toward  my  hotel— I  don’t 
know  just  why.  It's  amusing  how 

We  stood  there,  a  small  group,  at  a  little  dls-  one  behaves  in  a  crisis  like  this — a  bombardment, 
tance  from  the  machine,  hesitant,  not  with  fear,  but  a  fire,  an  earthquake,  a  Hood.  One  goes  about  proud 
with  a  feeling  of  being  near  something  sacred;  then,  as  one  can  be.  cheat  inflated,  thinking:  ,aGee.  how 
just  as  we  were  beginning  to  move  toward  it,  n  squad  well  I'm  behaving;  how  cool  and  collected  1  am!” 
of  police  came  running  and  curtained  it;  another  Then,  later,  looking  back,  one  sees  one  has  done 
squad  joined  ft,  another;  they  began  to  push  back,  — well,  some  queer  things  I  don’t  know  why  1 
efficient  French  policemen,  polite  hut  very  firm.  I  went  back  to  the  hotel — I  did  it  slowly,  stroll ingly, 
suppose  I  could  have  ma«lc  u  fuss— claimed  the  privi-  following  the  river,  crossing  a  bridge.  The  most 
leges  of  n  newspaper  man — but  really,  it  did  not  magnificent  spectacle  will  pall  after  a  time:  maybe 
seem  to  be  the  time  for  it,  not  at  all,  nor  the  place.  I  was  tired.  I  felt  like  filing  home,  and  the  hotel 
Besides,  there  were  other  things  to  occupy  ua.  A  was  my  home,  though  I'd  been  there  only  three  days, 
new  squadron  of  bombing  machines  was  over  Paris,  Or  perhaps  I  had  Just  remembered  the  group  I  had 
and  the  city  was  being  shaken  by  a  new  series  of  left  so  unceremoniously  an  hour  ago  the  group  of 
savage  explosions,  and  to  the  north  there  was  the  watchers  under  the  glass  murquisc  in  front  of  the 
flare  of  a  great  fire.  We  stood  about,  in  small  hotel  and  perhaps  it  was  an  ethical  impulse  which 
groups,  and  alternately  cast  sidelong  glances  at  the  took  me  back  to  them,  to  report  to  them  the  knowl- 
wreck,  dim  in  the  moonlight,  from  which  two  forms  edge  I  had  gained,  and  which  somehow  I  owed  them, 
had  been  extricated  and  taken  to  the  hotel  near  by,  If  that  was  the  impulse  that  took  me  back,  I  failed 
or  looked  up  into  the  sky,  or  at  the  fire  far  off,  or  to  carry  it  out. 

concentrated  all  on  our  sense  of  hearing,  seeking  The  group  was  still  there,  as  I  arrived,  watch- 
to  tell  ourselves  just  where  this  bomb  was  falling,  ful  under  its  imaginary  shelter.  I  simply  took  the 
or  that.  All  over  the  Place  there  were  groups;  in-  place  I  had  held  before;  I  simply  rejoined  the  group, 
distinct  in  the  moonlight,  they  were  also  made  and  said  nothing.  I  rather  liked  it  here.  I  liked 
Bmall  by  the  tremendous  volume  of  the  explosions;  the  feeling  of  elbows  against  my  elbows,  the  sound 
they  seemed  calm,  but  serious;  they  did  not  move  of  murmuring  voices.  We  stood  close  and  looked 
much,  and  they  spoke  in  murmurs.  They  were  up  at  the  sky,  and  listened,  and  said:  “That  one 
from  all  over  the  world.  I  saw  English  officers,  and  was  near,”  or  “That  one  was  not  so  near,”  or 
French ;  two  bronze  Sikhs;  Algerians,  Canadians,  "Here’s  a  heavy  one,”  or  "Here's  a  light  one,”  and 
und  Australians.  that  fraud  of  a  glass  portico,  above,  curved  over  us 

A  little  Englishwoman  clung  to  me  for  quite  with  a  gesture  of  maternal  protection, 
a  moment.  She  was  a  very  nice  little  woman,  but  Then  an  officer  near  me  said:  "VoilaJ  C’cst  finil” 

really  she  lived  altogether  too  much  in  the  past.  She  And  1  became  aware  of  a  great  silence.  It  was 

persisted  in  telling  me  of  a  bomb  which  had  fallen  not  only  that  there  were  no  bombs,  for  none  had 
close  to  her  house  in  1914— of  the  first  bomb,  of  the  exploded  now  for  a  good  ten  minutes.  But  some¬ 
thing  else  had  ceased,  something  which  for 

^ - ^  two  hours  had  been  ceaseless  in  our  ears,  a 

^  K4/1  stubborn  undercurrent  of  sound  even  when 

|  ■■ - T  Jjf  — a  the  air  rocked  to  the  most  violent  blasts— the 

fi  ^  y  ; '  ‘  I  silken  floop,  floop,  floop  of  the  cannonade. 

Jk)  -J  \  IjU  The  antiaircraft  guns  had  stopped  firing, 

y  ^ gL  °C’c»t  fini,”  the  officer  repeated,  and  then 

\  /  \  rjJnoyMaW  /  \  /  Jyv  T  CLIMBED  back  to  my  room.  I  went  out  on 

*  the  balcony — and  the  night  was  much  as  it 
1  ~  \  x  k**”  tw‘^orr'  before  the  beginning  of  all 

- - — —  this  hell  and  racket.  The  moon  was  a  little 

'w’  higher  toward  the  zenith.  Orion  a  little  farther 

to  the  right,  and  the  big  wet  star  to  the  west 
first  raid,  of  the  first  German  uviator  of  the  first  had  set;  but  the  sky,  from  which  all  this  horror  had 

month  of  the  war!  I  wasn’t  very  much  interested  come,  was  as  beautiful  and  as  deep  as  before:  it  held 

in  the  bomb  of  September.  1914;  my  interest  was  within  itself,  tremulous,  the  ghosts  of  all  the  lunar 
for  the  bombs  of  January  30,  1918;  1  was  trying  to  rainbow*  of  the  past,  and  in  its  light  Paris  was  once 

calculate  just  where  the  next  one  would  strike.  I  more  a  blue  city  of  dreams. 

saw  two  American  jackies  leaning  up  against  a  col-  Down  in  the  dusk  of  the  narrow  street  beneath 
umn  and  smoking  cigarettes.  my  feet  the  fire  engine  again  passed.  It*  siren  wus 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?”  I  asked  them  silent  now,  and  also  it*  two-toned  horn.  Only  the 

briskly.  The  two  considered  a  long  time,  taking  a  bugle  was  alive,  and  it  was  singing  "la  Herloque,” 

puff  or  two.  looking  up  at  the  sky,  then  down  again.  the  French  "Cease  firing'* — a  few  gay.  sweet  notes, 

"Well,  I  don’t  know  irhat  to  think  of  it,”  said  one  then  a  pause,  then  again  the  gay.  sweet  notes,  thus: 

of  them  finally. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the - up  there?”  JL&  fT*  '  htj’  ?»••  -  i ■  ?  -  *  y  s  +  „~~ 

I  insisted,  alluding  to  the  Germans,  and  using,  I  am  ^^4  1  4- 

afraid,  a  very  bad  word.  You  see,  I  wished  to  put 

myself  on  a  level  with  those  sailor  lads  and  draw  1  went  to  bed.  It  was  half  past  one — time  enough  for 
from  them  some  expression  at  once  vigorous  and  one  who  had  started  to  go  to  bed  at  half  past  eleven, 
picturesque.  But  they  were  much  better  bred  and  - 

much  more  polite  than  1,  The  one  who  had  already  Thit  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  *j>  art  telex  by  Mr. 


pled  and  wrecked,  at  the  foot  of  that  bronze  pillar!  spoken  hesitated.  Then  he  said,  very  slowly:  "Well,  Hopper. 


The  second  will  1  tp/MHir  in  an  early  isxuc. 


R’ARIN 


THE  MIDDLE  WEST  WANTS 


“Stay  with  him,  kid .  You  got  him  now. 
Hang  on.  Look  out  for  hit  right  *' 


Taking  a  message  from  a  dog  which  is  be¬ 
ing  trained  in  maintaining  communication 


Immediately  at  our  left .  on  the  hillside,  a  man  of  the  Signal  Corps  it  wigwagging  message* 


.Digitized 
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SLAVENS  McNUTT 


East  to  see  the  Middle  West  in  arms;  to  see  and  tell 
of  its  attitude  and  progress  in  preparation  for  war. 
It  was  impressed  upon  me  that  there  in  that  ring, 
individualized  and  revealed,  I  had  seen  the  Great 
Middle  West  learning  the  business  of  fighting.  There 
in  that  ring,  individualized  in  the  pennon  of  that  tail, 
dignified,  earnest  soldier,  I  had  witnessed  the  pres¬ 
ent  military  development,  war  wind,  and  war  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Middle  West  is 
u  big  man  physieally  with  great  potential  hitting 
power,  but  he  needs  hardening.  He  is  earnest,  pros, 
porous,  rather  dignified  and  thoughtful.  Mr.  Middle 
West  is  preemlnenUy  a  peaceable  citizen,  u  man  of 
home  and  business. 

And  now  this  peaceable  citizen  has  been  called  to 
learn  the  business  of  fighting.  He  has  been  called 
upon  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  most  frightful  war  of 
nil  history-  I  have  watched  him  getting  hiB  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  business  of  killing.  1  have  seen  him 
rushing  and  lunging  with  his  bayonet;  1  have  seen 
him  shooting  in  the  range;  I  have  seen  him  hurling 
grenades  on  the  bombing  grounds.  I  want  to  say 
that  that  man  in  the  ring  was  Mr.  Middle  Went  in 
the  war,  to  the  life!  Mr.  Middle  West  has  a  healthy 
hatred  of  war.  War  presents  an  antithesis  of  every 
one  of  the  Middle  West  ideals.  Mr.  Middle  West's 
liking  for  war  and  its  ways  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  a  rheumatic  old  Louisiana  negro’s 
yearning  for  a  home  in  the  Arctic  with  the  Eskimos. 
Feeling  as  he  does,  and  finding  it  necessary  never¬ 
theless  to  engage  in  this  hated  business  of  war, 
Mr.  Middle  West  is  applying  the  same  sincere,  thor¬ 
ough  effort  In  learning  his  new  occupation  that  he 
bus  hitherto  devoted  to  raising  hogs  and  com,  build¬ 
ing  up  a  business  or  n  home  and  establishing  a 
family.  Ho  didn't  know  anything  at  all  about  this 
fighting  game  when  he  matriculated  last  fall  as  a 
freshman  in  the  University  of  Destruction;  and, 
realizing  his  absolute  ignorance,  he  was  keen  to 
learn.  He  has  been  a  particularly  apt  student  be¬ 
cause,  hating  war  as  he  does,  he  is  the  more  anxioua 
to  become  immediately  so  efficient  that  he  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  task  at  hand  and  go  back  to  the  activities  of 
his  heart's  desire  to  work  in  field  and  in  shop,  in  fac¬ 
tory  and  schoolroom,  the  Ufe  of  business  and  the  home. 

General  Wood  in  Command 

CAMP  FUNSTON.  Kansas,  and  Camp  Dodge. 

Iowa,  are  thoroughly  illustrative  of  that  which 
one  ordinarily  means  when  speaking  of  the  Middle 
West.  There  are  three  other  national  cantonments 
so  situated  geographically  in  the  Middle  Wcat; 
namely,  Camp  Grant,  near  Rockford.  III.;  Camp 
Custer,  at  Battle  Creek,  and  Camp  Sherman,  at 
Chillicothe.  Ohio.  But  Funston  and  Dodge,  between 
them,  are  typical.  The  soldiers  at  Camp  Funston 
arc  entitled  to  feel  themselves  nearer  the  physical 
heart  of  the  nation  than  the  men  in  any  other  train¬ 
ing  camp.  The  Ogden  Monument,  marking  the 
geographic  center  of  the  United  States,  stands  on 
the  military  reservation  on  which  Camp  Funston 
is  built. 

At  Funston  are  to  he  found  National  Army  men 
from  seven  States:  Missouri .  South  Dakota,  Ne¬ 
braska.  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
The  camp  was  built  to  accommodate  41,000  men.  It 
is  on  the  Fort  Riley  military  reservation  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Republican  and  Kansas  Rivers.  The 
reservation  contain*  approximately  20,000  acres.  A 
military  road  connects  the  camp  with  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  twenty- five  miles 
above  Kansas  City.  The  two  nearest  towns  arc 
Junction  City  to  the  westward  and  Manhattan  on 
the  east;  each  place  about  nine  miles  from  camp  and 
each  a  small  town.  An  electric  line  which  runs  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  camp  connects  with  both  places, 
as  docs  the  Union  Pacific. 

Camp  Funston,  however,  finds  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  most  of  its  own  amusements.  There  is  :tn 
amusement  civilian  zone  in  the  heart  of  the  enmp 
where  are  moving-picture  theatres,  pool  halls,  res¬ 
taurants,  stores,  and  banks.  There  are  fewer  casual 
visitors  and  local  welfare  workers  floating  around 
loose  at  Camp  Funston  than  in  some  of  the  canton¬ 
ments  I  have  seen. 

The  camp  is  named  for  General  Frederick  Fun¬ 
ston,  who  died  at  the  border  last  year  while  the  army 
was  playing  bandit-bandit-who’s-got-the-banditf  in 
Mexico,  and  is  under  the  command  of  Major  General 
Leonard  Wood.  A  small  bungalow*  *  tund*  high  above 
division  headquarters  on  n  bare  hillside.  From  that 
bungalow  Major  General  Wood  lust  year  watched  the 


the  country  to  prepare.  General  Wood 
was  absent  in  France  when  I  visitr.i  tr.« 
cantonment,  but  his  influence  was  very 
evidently  present  with  the  men  of  the 
division.  From  buck  privates  in  the  rear 
rank,  all  the  way  up  the  staff  officer*, 
almost  every  man  with  whom  I  spoke— 
literally  almost  without  exception — volun¬ 
tarily  made  some  laudatory  reference  to 
General  Wood.  He  has  surely  captured 
the  imagination  and  devotion  of  his  men. 

.4  Great  Manufacturing  Plant 

COME  with  me  on  a  clear,  warm  Janu¬ 
ary  day  and  climb  the  hill  that  flanks 
the  camp  on  the  north.  Before  us  the 
great  cantonment  lies  spread  out  on  the 
lovely  valley,  visible  in  its  entirety,  and  we 
get  some  hint  of  the  vastness  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  work  of  preparation  going 
on  there.  Away  off  to  the  right  arc  the 
stables  and  corrals  of  the  remount  station. 
Look  carefully  through  your  field  glasses, 
and  you  will  see  there  men  of  the  National 
Army  from  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and 
Colorado;  men  with  bearskin  chaps  over 
their  uniforms,  wearing  high-heeled  boots 
and  high-peaked  sombreros.  You  see  them 
over  there  on  the  river  flats  astraddle 
pitching  bronchos.  You  see  them  at  work 
around  the  corrals  with  rope  and  bridle. 
You  see  there  in  that  remount  station 
some  of  the  world's  most  expert  horsemen 
training  the  animals  for  their  service  in 
France.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  out¬ 
side  the  personnel  of  the  National  Army 
to  get  these  men.  They  were  selected  by 
law  and  assigned  to  the  work  at  which  they 
were  expert. 

The  five-mile-long  camp  below  us  looks 
like  a  great  manufacturing  plant  of  some 
sort.  Each  regiment  has  its  own  heating 
plant,  and  the  scores  of  tall  chimneys 
belching  forth  black  smoke  add  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  appearance  of  the  place.  From 
away  to  our  right  we  hear  the  crackle  of 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  on  the  range, 
where  the  men  of  the  Middle  West  are 
learning  to  shoot.  Along  the  road*  below 
and  everywhere  over  the  hill*  columns  of 
men.  Indistinct  and  snakelike  against  the 
brown  of  the  bare  ground,  arc  moving  out 
for  their  daily  hike*.  Immediately  below  us 
some  seven  hundred  men  arc  at  bayonet 
practice,  thrusting,  charging  in  forma¬ 
tion,  practicing  with  blob  sticks,  shouting 
savagely  at  command  as  they  lunge  at  the 
imaginary  foe.  (C’onfiiiwcd  on  page  27) 


The  men  uho  art  to  do  the  fighting 
should  be  the  belt  men  of  the  nr  nig 


A  soldier  hurries  up  the  hill  and  taken  a 
message  from  the  leg  of  one  of  the  birds 


ripening  of  the  late-born  fruit  of  hi*  effort*  to  get  Some  seven  hundred  men  are  at  bo  go  net  practice ,  thrusting .  charging  in  formal  ion,  shouting  savagely 
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No  Peace  Talk  at  Washington 

HEN  a  pro-German  agitator  talks  peace  with  Germany  from 
a  barrel  on  the  sidewalk,  the  police  take  him  to  the  station 
house.  When  he  prints  his  opinions  in  a  socialist  newspaper,  the 
postal  authorities  bar  the  paper  from  the  mails.  It  is  rightly  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  utterances  tend  to  undermine  the  confidence  and 
determination  of  the  people  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  dangerous  to  the  success  of  our  army.  Yet  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  apparent  that  talk  of  an  early  peace  is  going  on  throughout 
the  country  and  that  a  settled  belief  exists  in  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans  that  the  war  will  soon  end.  not  through  a  victory 
over  Germany,  but  through  a  conference  of  the  powers.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  indicated  in  the  following  letter  from  a  writer 
who  is  a  strong  personal  supporter  of  the  President  and  can 
speak  without  prejudice: 

Peace  talk  from  Washington  to  influence  the  Germans  and  Austrian*? 
Whftt  in  the  influence  on  the  American  people? 

Bewilderment  nnd  uncertainty  of  purpose?  A  weakening  of  the  national 
will  to  win!  The  injection  into  the  national  mind  of  the  poisoning  hope  that 
argument  can  do  the  work  of  guns,  and  a  naturally  consequent  lot**  of  vital 
determination  to  sacrifice. 

The  people,  having  been  steeled  to  war  by  the  necessity  of  victory  op  the 
battle  field*,  are  let  clown  by  the  absurd  hope  of  a  verbal  settlement  in  the 
council  hull*.  During  my  tour  of  the  country  in  January  and  February 
l  found  the  belief  in  an  early  peace  almost  unanimous  among  the  civilians 
of  all  sections.  The  belief  was  based  on  the  President's  peace  talks  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  reports  of  terrible  conditions  in  Germany,  spoon-fed  to  the 
wide  world  from  Berlin.  The  following  conversation  with  a  farmer  on  a  tram 
in  tile  Southwest  is  typical: 

“I  guess  it'll  Ikj  over  'fore  our  boys  really  git  into  iUH 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Why,  I  see  the  President’s  been  tellin’  'em  again  how  to  make  peace. 
I  reckon  he  aims  to  patch  it  up  'fore  ever  we  really  git  goin\" 

However  potentially  patriotic  that  farmer  may  be,  thinking  as  he  dors, 
he  is  not  a  national  asset  in  war  times.  His  thought  was  formed  by  peace  talk 
from  Washington,  uttered  to  influence  men  of  other  nations. 

The  story  of  the  recruit  who,  being  ordered  by  the  drill  sergeant  to  march, 
halt,  march,  halt,  and  so  on,  soon  threw  down  his  rifle  in  disgust,  saying: 
"I'll  not  go  another  step.  You  change  your  mind  too  often,*’  is  apropos. 

The  American  people  have  Hpeed  and  staying  power,  and  they  are  willing 
to  go,  but  too  many  false  starts  will  sap  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  most 
powerful  runner. 

This  is  fair  criticism.  The  situation  is  due  more  to  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  President's  public  utterances  than  to  their  sub¬ 
stance.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  big  stick  concealed  in  what 
he  says,  but  he  speaks  softly.  Moreover,  he  has  harbored  the  hope, 
however  ill  founded  it  has  proved  to  be,  of  an  uprising  of  the  people 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  But  there  is  one  pretty  sure 
test  of  his  real  feeling  and  of  the  depth  of  his  determination  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  a  finish  satisfactory  to  the  liberty-loving 
people  of  the  world.  However  much  of  it  there  may  be  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  there  is  no  peace  talk  in  Washington.  The 
writer  has  discussed  the  question  with  scores  of  officials,  some  of 
whom  are  in  daily  personal  contact  with  the  President  and  might 
be  expected  to  reflect  his  opinions,  and  in  no  case  has  he  found 
any  disagreement  with  the  belief  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  long 
war  into  which  the  nation  must  put  every  ounce  of  its  strength. 

The  President’ 8  Peace  Position 

T  is  plain  that,  after  long  deliberation  and  many  misgivings, 
the  President’s  mind  is  made  up  for  peace  with  victory  over  the 
autocracies  of  the  middle  empires.  Moreover,  alt  the  activities  at 
Washington  point  to  the  belief  that  the  Administration  has  dis¬ 
missed  us  illusory  the  hope  that  an  endurable  peace  can  be  gained 
through  any  means  except  military  success.  The  lethargy  with 
which  we  were  so  impatient  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  arose  from  a  failure  to  grasp  completely  the  greatness 
of  the  undertaking,  have  disappeared.  Having  often  differed  with 
the  Administration  on  matters  of  policy.  Collier's  is  only  too 
pleased  to  report  that  at  last  the  departments  of  the  Government 
are  coordinating,  authority  is  centralizing,  and  officials  of  the 
Government,  paid  and  unpaid,  are  working  with  tireless  energy 
to  create  the  power  to  drive  the  war  machine  which  we  are 
sending  to  France  as  fast  as  the  soldiers  can  be  trained  and 
armed  and  ships  can  be  found  to  carry  them  over,  if  mis¬ 
takes  are  made  at  the  capital  from  now  on.  they  will  not  be 
due  to  the  demoralizing  belief  that  a  German  peace  can  be 
imposed  upon  the  world  without  a  struggle  in  which  we  will 
expend  all  we  have  before  we  are  beaten.  Whatever  the  farm- 
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ers  of  the  West  may  think,  we  are  convinced  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington  are  in  the  war  to  stay  and  to  win. 

It  should  be  increasingly  clear  to  those  who  have  followed  what 
the  President  has  actually  been  saying  that  he  will  accept  nothing 
less  than  a  military  victory.  Indeed,  it  should  be  apparent  that  h- 
demands  something  more  than  a  military  victory.  He  demand* 
also,  and  in  addition,  a  political  victory,  without  which  a  military 
victory  cannot  be  permanent.  The  only  terms  of  peace  which  h« 
will  accept  are  unequivocally  democratic  terms,  terms  which  involve 
the  utter  abolishment  of  military  autocracy.  This  is  the  plain  seen: 
of  the  President's  “peace  offensive.”  Our  correspondent  may.  like 
those  "civilians  of  all  sections"  whom  he  has  observed  and  inter¬ 
viewed.  be  confusing  this  peace  offensive  with  easy  talk  of  an  early 
peace.  If  so,  he  is  profoundly  mistaken.  The  President’s  insistence 
on  a  completely  democratic  program  is  not  peace  talk  ;  it  is  war 
talk  of  the  most  determined  kind. 

The  Third  Liberty  Loan 

HE  United  States  is  a  giant  among  the  nations — a  giant  whii  ■ 
has  not  yet  tested  its  own  strength.  And  if  it  has  the  letharg- 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  a  giant,  that  is  not  to  l*»  wondered  at, 
The  campaign  for  the  first  two  Liberty  Loans  opened  slowly.  Hut 
each  was  handsomely  oversubscribed  as  soon  as  the  country  was 
awake  to  the  need.  The  resources  of  this  country  in  treasure- 
remain  almost  untouched  by  loans  which  totaled  nearly  six  billion* 
of  dollars,  just  as  its  resources  in  men  remain  almost  untouch* 
by  placing  a  million  of  us  under  arms.  Now  it  is  time  to  raise  th. 
third  loan,  a  loan  as  largo  as  the  first  two  added  together.  Is  th* 
giant  of  a  country  sufficiently  awake  to  respond  promptly  next 
Saturday?  Its  strength  will  not  be  effective  until  it  is.  And  eat 
of  us  can  do  his  share  by  stepping  in  and  buying  the  first  day — buy¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  some  small  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience. 

Knowing  the  French 

BEFORE  our  sons  and  younger  brothers  went  ofT  to  war.  a  great 
many  Americans  had  read  poetical  tributes  to  the  glories  of 
France,  and  had  heard  too  many  slanders  about  the  crimes  and 
stupidities  of  England.  The  result  was  that  our  youngsters  have 
been  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  somewhat  distorted  notions  of  both 
France  and  England:  underestimating  the  latter  and  romanticiz¬ 
ing  the  former.  On  the  ground  the  young  American  is  struct, 
by  the  shipshapene&s  of  British  military  organization;  the  British 
way  of  doing  things  after  a  three  and  a  half  years'  course  in  the 
University  of  War  appeals  rather  unexpectedly  to  nearly  every 
American  student  from  doughboy  to  major  general.  One  can  ri" 
longer  safely  look  down  on  "those  English!”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  are  a  strange  people.  They  speak  a  strange  language, 
take  seriously  things  that  Sam  hardly  takes  at  all;  frequently  seein 
cynical  when  they  are  really  only  honest;  don’t  tukc  some  things 
so  seriously  as  Sam;  are  far  more  scientific  (whether  it's  artillery 
or  eating  dinner),  and.  in  a  good  many  respects,  far  less  hit-or-mi-- 
practical  than  Sam.  They  take  longer  to  learn  how  to  run  a  tractor 
or  a  caterpillar;  on  the  other  hand,  their  officers  are  a  great  d.-al 
more  patient  than  Sam’s  when  it  comes  to  plotting  out  curves  and 
things  in  ballistics.  The  private  soldier  gets  only  a  few  cents  pay 
daily,  and  Frenchmen  know  how  to  economize  (which  Sum  scorns  to 
do)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  wastefully  scrap  perfectly  good  motor 
parts  and  agricultural  machinery  which  our  boys  can,  and  some¬ 
times  do,  restore  in  a  few  hours'  time  to  easy  running.  France 
is  an  old  and  complicated  country;  the  French  is  a  far  more 
complex  intelligence  and  character  than  the  American  or  the 
British — to  say  nothing  about  the  barrier  of  language.  The 
better  one  knows  the  language,  and  the  more  one  knows  of  life, 
the  better  one  appreciates  the  most  democratic  but  also,  in  a 
sense,  the  most  conservative  of  nations;  the  gayest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  saddest  of  them;  the  most  social  and  also,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  reserved — and  certainly  the  most  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  spite  of  excrescences  like  Bolo  and  Caillaux,  loving 
France  is  only  a  question  of  knowing  France.  Rut  it  is  much 
easier  to  misunderstand  a  nation  whose  subtleties  of  speech  am; 
behavior  are  largely  a  closed  door  as.  in  spite  of  national  affini¬ 
ties.  France  and  the  French  are  to  their  casual  guests  from 
newer  lands.  To  misunderstand  France  is  the  necessary  first 
step  to  knowing  her — and  the  love  that  is  founded  on  knowl¬ 
edge.  not  romance,  is,  after  all,  the  kind  that’s  going  to  last. 
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Theological  Mote 

AT  the  moment  of  writing  no  intimation  has  come  from  I.IDEN- 
.  DORFK  concerning  the  identity  of  the  army  corps  and  divisions 
that  are  to  be  employed  in  separating  the  Armenian  Caucasus 
from  Russia  and  restoring  the  Armenians  to  the  warm  embrace 
of  Turkey.  Rut  most  likely  it  will  be  the  German  shock  troops 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  At  least  the  name  would  emi¬ 
nently  befit  the  occasion. 

Let  us  bo  grateful  to  the  Junker  for  the  vindication  with  which 
he  supplies  us,  once  every  so  often,  of  the  incurable  goodness  of 
human  nature.  It  is  not  altogether  a  cause  for  shame  that  we  should 
regularly  have  to  be  exhorted  to  remember  the  Lusitania.  The 
memory  keeps  it  as  a  date  and  an  event,  but,  as  the  first  agony 
and  wrath  disappear,  the  soul  rejects  it  us  a  reality.  We  forget 
the  Lusitania,  not  in  dull  indifference  or  selfish  absorption  in  busi¬ 
ness,  but  in  the  normal  reaction  of  the  healthy  human  soul  against 
a  moral  monstrosity.  Because  of  that  incurable  faith  in  the  up¬ 
ward  strivings  of  the  spirit  of  man,  we  find  ourselves  saying  of 
the  Junker  spirit,  after  the  Lusitania,  after  Edith  Cavell.  after 
the  Belgian  deportations,  that  there  nevertheless  must  be  some¬ 
things  of  which  even  the  Tirpitz  soul  is  incapable.  After  the  story 
of  half  a  million  Armcniuns  slaughtered,  of  pregnant  women  dis¬ 
emboweled,  of  children  hewed  down  with  axes,  of  girls  handed  over 
as  day’s  pay  to  the  Turkish  soldier,  most  of  us  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  think  of  Turkish  Armenia  being  handed  back  to  the  Turk. 
Thereupon  we  read  that  not  only  is  Turkish  Armenia  to  be 
given  back  to  massacre  and  abomination,  but  that  20.000  square 
miles  of  Russian  Armenia  are  to  be  thrown -in  for  good  meas¬ 
ure.  And  in  the  sudden  horror  of  the  thing  the  soul  of  man 
reveals  itself  as  uncallousetf  by  three  and  a  half  yearn  of  Ger¬ 
man  morality,  retaining  its  capacity  for  moral  stupefaction, 
for  faith.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  the  Junker  for  this  regularly 
recurrent  demonstration. 

The  tribute  which  WlLMAM  II  thus  brings  to  the  goodness 
of  humanity  helps  one  to  understand  how  people  back  in 
Jonathan  Edwards’s  times  discerned  in  the  Devil  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  vindication  of  the  mercy  of  Providence.  Even 
the  Almighty  profits  by  contrast. 

On  “Jesting  Together”  at  Belfast 

ERHAPS  this  is  not  the  moment  for  an  ally  to  indulge  in  per¬ 
sonalities  about  Irishmen  who  call  themselves  "Scots- Irish”  or 
"West-British."  yet  we  do  admire  this  perorational  sentence  from 
a  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  as  misprinted  in  Lord  North- 
CLIFFE’S  London  "Daily  Mail"  (Continental  edition) : 

We  shall  go  on  to  do  our  jest  together,  seeing  the  full  responsibility  that  is 
upon  us  as  trustees  for  others,  ami  will  always  uct  together  in  the  steps  we 
will  take  under  u  sense  of  responsibility  in  which  wc  ask  for  the  guidance  of 
-Almighty  God." 

And  it  is  consonant  with  all  of  Ireland’s  tragical  irony  that 
the  most  perfect  playboy  of  them  nil  should  be  this  barrister 
of  Belfast  and  London  —  and  that  the  Comic  Muse  should 
have  had  to  wait  for  the  death  of  JOHN  SYNGE  and  our  bloody 
twentieth  century  before  presenting,  in  Sir  Edward,  arch- 
Covenanter  and  ex-Cabinet  minister,  the  greatest  of  all  stage 
Irishmen.  Isn’t  it,  just? 

Another  Eminent  Bonehead 

HE  Talgai  skull,  conservatively  estimated  to  be  500.000  years 
of  age,  takes  its  place  in  the  list  of  our  oldest  families,  along 
with  the  Neanderthal  Man,  the  gentleman  from  Cro-Magnon,  the 
Heidelberg  Skull,  the  Lower  Drift  Englishman,  and  that  popular 
pedestrian,  Pithocunthrupus  Erectus  of  Java.  About  this  latest 
arrival  in  our  best  evolutionary  circles  has  started  up  the  old  con¬ 
troversy  whether  man  is  descended  from  the  apes  or  the  other  way 
about.  The  best  scientific  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  isn’t  a  rasp 
of  descent  either  way,  but  a  sort  of  second  cousinship.  Somewhere 
about  the  time  when  U-boat  manners  were  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception,  an  ancient  family  broke  up.  and  some  of  its  members 
got  into  evil  ways,  lost  the  habit  of  work,  and  landed  in  the 
trees  on  all  fours,  while  others  saved  their  money,  subscribed  to 
a  correspondence  course,  and  evolved  into  trousers.  What  no 
scientist  has  so  far  attempted  is  a  sketch  of  the  probable  status 
of  the  drama  in  those  days  of  predominantly  lowbrow  proclivities. 


“The  Pushcart  Peddler  at  Verdun” 

UPPOSE  some  writer  of  highly  colored  fiction  were  to  get  past 
our  editorial  censors  with  a  rattling  good  story  under  the  above 
title.  Suppose  it  was  all  about  a  shy,  dark-haired  boy  whose  immi¬ 
grant  parents  left  their  native  Greece  to  struggle  for  a  living  in 
our  country  and  raised  their  son  on  the  old  legends  of  Agamemnon 
and  Hector,  so  that  he  grew  up  with  a  warrior's  heart.  The  author 
might  go  on  to  tell  how  the* boy  left  school  to  help  support  his  fam¬ 
ily  and.  being  too  modest  and  timid  to  assert  himself,  took  any 
humble  sort  of  job  so  that  the  Great  War  found  him  selling  fruit 
on  the  street  corner.  His  heart  went  out  to  the  holy  cause  of 
France  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  The  writer  might 
then  put  him  unscathed  through  three  years  of  peril  and  bravery, 
culminating  in  the  epic  of  Verdun,  and  end  the  narration  by  hav¬ 
ing  him  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  War  and  the  Military  Medal, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  an  admiring  French  general. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  a  little  too  steep  for  you.  and  wouldn’t  you  wonder 
(contemptuously)  that  Collier’s  should  fill  its  space  with  such 
trash?  You  would,  you  know  you  would!  And  yet — this  is  the 
phraseology  of  the  French  Republic: 

Kurnikm  (Nick),  Legionnaire,  Eleventh  Company  de  Marche,  Foreign 
legion — elite  grenadier:  20th  August,  1917,  won  the  admiration  of  all  his 
comrades  by  his  courage  and  contempt  for  danger  Led  his  comrades  to  the 
conquest  of  a  trench  which  was  defended  with  energy  and  which  was  captured 
along  a  distance  of  1,600  yards  after  several  hour*  of  bloody  combat;  took, 
single-handed,  numerous  prisoners;  already  twice  cited  in  Army  Ordor*. 

That  same  Nick  Kornies  used  to  sell  bananas  at  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Avenue  B,  New  York  City.  (We’d  like  to  show  the  cop 
at  that  corner  a  picture  of  Nick  bringing  in  his  captive  Huns !)  Our 
imaginary  story  is  all  true,  and  there  is  no  formula  for  heroes. 

Songs  from  the  Sludge 

AR  lifted  RUPEXT  Brooke  to  an  ecstasy  of  self-surrender; 
it  was  in  a  mood  of  high  romance  that  Alan  SEEGER  marched 
to  his  rendezvous  with  death ;  Francis  Ledwidce  gave  his  life  for 
his  blackbirds  and  "the  fields  along  the  Boyne."  It  has  remained  for 
Siegfried  Sassoon  to  sing  to  us  of  “clay-sucked  boots,"  of  trudging 
through 

Five  mile*  of  *todgy  clay  and  f reeling  sludge. 

And  everything  but  wretchedness  forgotten; 

of  the 

draughty  dugout  frowaty  with  the  fume* 

Of  coke,  and  full  of  snoring,  weary  men; 
of 

crouching  for  "crump*”  to  burst 
While  squeaking  rata  *camporcd  aero**  the  slime. 

Here  is  a  poet  who  gives  us  the  very  taste  and  feel  of  war. 
He  flashes  unforgetable  pictures  into  our  minds  us  if  ‘‘a  rocket 
fizzed  and  burned  with  blanching  flare."  His  lines  are  forthright, 
uncompromising,  forceful  as  bullets.  He  rouses  in  us  battle  lust, 
he  lifts  our  hair,  he  sickens  our  hearts,  and,  suddenly,  with  a  sar¬ 
donic  twist  of  humor,  he  flicks  us  into  half-horrified  laughter.  Then, 
as  suddenly,  he  discloses  the  heroism  of  humble  deeds  and  the  beauty 
that  is  "floundering  in  the  mirk.” 

But  no  less  than  Ledwidce,  Sassoon  possesses  the  poet's  re¬ 
lease — the  ability'  to  escape  into  a  world  of  his  own  creation : 

I  have  no  need  U>  pray 
That  fear  may  pa**  away; 

I  scorn  the  prowl  and  rumble  of  the  fight 
That  summons  me  from  cool  . 

Silence  of  marsh  and  pool, 

And  yellow  lilies  islanded  in  light. 

O  river  of  star*  and  shadows,  lead  me  through  the  night 

Siegfried  Sassoon  has  been  lying  wounded  in  an  Edinburgh 
hospital,  and  is  now  ready  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  May  it  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  stars  that  he  come  back  from  the  trenches  to  the 
"small  fire-lit  room."  the  shining  garden  colors — that  he  may  sing 
for  us  the  “secret  music”  he  has  kept  in  his  mind.  Meanwhile  he 
goes  out  to  rejoin  those  who  through  their  anguish  have  won 
spiritual  freedom.  He  has  written  to  a  friend: 

l  know 

Dreams  will  triumph  though  the  dark 
Scowl*  above  me  where  I  go. 

You  can  hear  me;  can  mingle 
Radiant  folly  with  my  jingle. 

War'B  a  joke  for  me  and  you 
While  we  know  such  dreams  arc  true! 
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BOMBING 


rnHIS  »e  the  greatest  of  All  war*,  not  only  horizon- 
1  tally — i.  e..  in  respect  to  the  area  it  cover* — hut 
vertically.  The  airplane  has  extended  the  range  of 
fighting  upward  Into  the  air  itself.  The  bombing  plane 
especially  ha*  added  to  the  terrors  of  warfare  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  sou  ret*  from  which  an  attach  may  come. 
James  Hopper's  article  in  this  issue  gives  a  wonderful 
picture  of  aerial  warfare  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
victims;  these  two  pages  present  the  subject  from  the 
aviator's  point  of  view.  First  of  all  we  see  a  huge 
bomb  being  put  in  place  under  the  fuselage  of  a  French 
bombing  airplane.  The  bomb  shown  weighs  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  is  so  long  that  it  extends  op  through 
the  body  of  the  machine.  The  pilot  drops  it  by  pulling 
a  cord  which  in  turn  releasee  the  catch  holding  ft  in 
place.  The  lower  picture  is  a  view  of  a  French  avia¬ 
tion  camp  taken  from  a  low-flying  airplane.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  planes,  both  of  the  fighting  and  bombing  type, 
are  grouped  In  front  of  the  hangars  ready  for  flight. 
To  the  right  by  the  road,  are  parked  the  motor  trucks 
that  bring  supplies  to  the  camp.  Between  the  parking 
space  and  the  hangars  are  the  barraclwand  repair  shops. 

In  the  circle  on  the  opposite  page  an  aviator  is  shown 
in  the  act  of  dropping  a  smaller  bomb  of  the  hand  type. 
Several  of  these  bombs  can  be  carried  in  one  airplane. 
They  are  usually  of  the  incendiary  type,  being  relied 
upon  to  start  tires  rather  than  do  much  damage  directly. 
The  large  picture  shows  the  town  of  Pagny-sur-Monetle, 
behind  the  German  lines,  during  iu  bombardment  by 
French  aviator*.  Pagny  is  an  important  railway  cen¬ 
ter  and  supply  headquarters,  and  the  attack  was  di¬ 
rected  against  the  railway  yards  (seen  at  the  top  of 
the  picture)  and  munitions  factories.  As  may  be  seen, 
fires  were  started  in  several  of  the  factories.  In  the 
insert  is  seen  the  smoke  of  an  incendiary  bomb  that  has 
just  burst  beside  a  factory.  The  map  shows  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Pagny  in  relation  to  Metz  and  Verdun.  The 
heavy  broken  line  shows  the  present  front.  This  line 
turns  sharply  to  the  east  and  run*  a  few  miles  south 
of  Pagny,  through  Pocit-a-Mousson,  which  lies  just  out¬ 
side  the  lower  limits  of  the  map.  An  important  rail¬ 
way  line,  which  is  shown  on  the  map.  passes  through 
Pagny,  supplying  a  wide  sector  of  the  German  linos. 
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The  bombing  of  Pag  ny-sur- Moselle.  Above  may  be  seen  the  smoke  from  three  firry 
started  by  the  bombs.  The  small  picture  shout  a  bomb  burst iny  beside  a  factory 
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ALL  report*  agree  that  the  people  of  Austria  are  nick  of 
the  war.  but  are  prevented  from  saying  openly  what 
they  think  about  it.  Once  out  of  reach  of  the  authorities, 
however,  they  apeak  more  freely,  especially  when,  in  the 
long  months  of  confinement  in  Allied  prison  camp*,  they 
have  time  to  think  over  their  experiences.  Sometimes, 
among  the  more  gifted,  their  expression  takes  the  form  of 
pictures  and  poetry.  Such  was  the  case  when  two  Aus¬ 
trian  soldiers,  Ludwig  Gruber  and  Alois  Dillingcr,  who 
were  captured  by  the  Russians  and  transported  to  a  war 
prison  in  eastern  Siberia,  recorded  their  impressions  of 
the  war  in  a  cycle  of  grimly  realistic  drawings  and  verses. 
The  centra]  idea  of  the  series  (seven  pictures  and  poems: 
three  are  here  shown)  is  that  War  and  Death  have  planned 
a  hunt,  in  which  the  soldiers  are  to  he  driven  into  a  trap  and 
divided  between  the  two  hunters.  Not  a  spark  of  patriotism 
is  evidenced;  no  thought  of  fighting  for  great  ideal*.  The 
common  soldiers  have  been  forced  into  the  fight  by  a  trick. 
At  the  end  !>cath  goes  clattering  on  through  the  world; 
War  prepare*  for  another  harvest.  The  drawing*,  made 
with  such  materials  as  could  be.  obtained,  were  hrought 
to  this  country  by  George  P.  Conger,  a  Y.  M  C.  A.  sec¬ 
retary.  Mr.  Conger  also  made  the  English  translations. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

COLIN  O’RELL 

BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 

FIFTH  ADVENTURE— TH  E  EMPTY  SLEEVE 

ILLUBTKATRD  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


”\T OU  have  done  well,  my  Colin,  and  yet—”  The 
shoulders  of  the  Marquis,  so  fat  that  it  seemed 
that  they  would  burst  the  tightly  fitting  coat,  sh rugged 
slightly.  Colin  avoided  his  eyes. 

MAnd  yet?”  she  asked  gently. 

MWc  have  fiuled  in  much,”  said  the  Marquis.  He 
pointed  out  the  window,  the  window  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  North  River.  Yesterday,  save  for  the 
tugs  and  ferries,  the  river  had  been  a  harbor  of 
the  dead.  Ships  there  had  been,  but  from  their  fun¬ 
nels  had  come  no  smoke;  at  their  sterns  had  gath¬ 
ered  no  foam.  But  to-day  Colin  thrilled  as  she  looked 
upon  the  sight  that  the  stream  afforded;  for  to-day 
the  greatest  convoy  that  had  set  Bail  from  New  York 
since  the  inception  of  the  Great  War  was  leaving 
for  France.  There  had  been  no  publication  of  the 
fact;  there  would  be  no  announcement  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  when,  having  successfully  passed  through  the 
submarine  rone,  forty  thousand  Yankee  soldiers 
would  step  upon  the  soil  of  Europe. 

The  Marquis  had  indeed  failed  in  much!  Despite 
all  his  machinations  there  had  been  no  hindrance  to 
America's  war  preparation.  And  she,  Colin  O’Rell. 
had  played  her  part  in  bringing  to  naught  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  have  destroyed  America  as  a 
war  power. 

Her  long  lashes  veiled  her  violet  eyes  as  she 
turned  hack  to  meet  the  gar*  of  the  Marquis.  Ac¬ 
complished  actresB  that  she  had  become,  not  even  the 
Marquis,  she  believed,  could  know  the  exultation 
that  was  within  her. 

“You  mean— those  ships?’'  she  asked. 

“They — and  many  other  things/’  said  the  Marquis. 
“This  Femald  whom  Jevons  killed — I  do  not  blame 
you,  my  Colin.  You  are,  after  all,  young,  and  a 
woman.*’ 

He  eyed  her  closely.  “There  was  a  tenderness  be¬ 
tween  you,  yes?” 

Despite  herself.  Colin  flushed;  and  yet  to  one  who 
did  not  read  her  heart  her  color  might  have  been 
symptomatic  of  anger.  “That  is  absurd,”  she  said 
coldly. 

The  Marquis  touched  his  spatulate  finger  tips  to¬ 
gether.  Colin  stared  at  those  fingers.  So  fat  that 
they  were  creased,  there  nevertheless  was  in  them 
the  appearance  of  strength,  and  the  closely  cut  nails 
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seemed  somehow  to  suggest  a  brutality  that  was 
matter-of-fact. 

“Nothing  is  absurd,  my  Colin,  when  there  is  a 
woman  concerned  in  it.” 

“You  are  old-fashioned/1  she  told  him. 

“Love  is  always  old-fashioned/’  he  reminded  her. 

“And  yet,”  she  said,  “it  was  not  to  discuss  your 
theories  concerning  the  heart  that  you  sent  for  me.” 

Her  voice  was  as  crisp  and  cold  as  though  they 
discussed  trivialities.  If  she  had  lost  her  self- pos¬ 
session  when  he  had  spoken  of  Kernald,  it  was  only 
momentarily.  She  was  herself  again. 

The  Marquis's  eyes  held  admiration. 

“It  does  not  matter.  He  is  dead/'  His  voice  had 
in  it  no  trace  of  regret  or  fear.  He  seemed  as  he 
sat  there,  the  tips  of  his  fingers  touching,  und  part¬ 
ing  to  touch  again,  like  aome  great,  cruel  cat  gorged 
with  its  kill  and  mildly  playful  now.  “So  all  who 
would  betray  us  shall  suffer,”  be  said. 

“You  sent  for  me,”  Colin  reminded  him. 

“You  are  impatient,”  he  told  her.  He  smiled. 
“That  is  the  youth  of  you,  my  dear,  and  yet,  for  one 
so  young  to  be  so  cold— that  is  perhaps  because  the 
spark  that  is  to  fire  you  has  not  been  struck.” 

Her  face  hardened.  “You  speak  of  failure,”  she 
said. 

He  smiled  again.  “I  wander,  my  Colin.  You  do 
well  to  bring  me  back  to  things  of  moment.” 

“And  yet  a  suspicion  of  me — that  would  be  a 
thing  of  moment.” 

HE  waved  his  hands  carelessly.  Grotesque  as  he 
was,  there  was  something  graceful  in  the  use 
of  his  hands.  Again  Colin  thought  of  the  great, 
cruel  feline. 

“One  jests,  my  Colin,”  hr  told  her.  “Did  I  suspect 
you,  you  would  not  be  here  with  me.  To  you  would 
have  come  what  came  to  this  Femald.”  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  his  eyes  were  speculative.  “His  game.  Colin — 
what  could  it  have  been?  Why  did  he  not  go  to  the 
Federal  authorities  yesterday?  My  dear,  when  I 
spoke  of  tenderness  I  spoke  of  Femald.  not  of  you. 
The  man  was  infatuated,  but  you — ” 

“Please f”  she  exclaimed. 

“It  is  ended/'  he  said.  “Yet  I  wish  that  it  had 
been  possible  for  me  to  have  wrung  from  him  the 


truth.  The  papers  that  he  hrought  me — that  fleet 
outside  ready  to  sail — it  is  in  this  that  we  have 
failed.  Those  papers  did  not  tell  the  truth.  The 
fleet  was  to  sail  next  week,  and  yet  we  see  it  sail¬ 
ing  now.  But  it  has  not  reached  France  yet.  Much 
can  be  done  in  two  weeks.  A  cable  to  Norway  can 
be  forwarded  to  Berlin,  and  it  is  only  three  days 
from  the  Kiel  Canal  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  We 
shall  not  worry  about  that  fleet. 

“And  that  is  not  the  only  fleet  that  will  sail  for 
France.  And  it  is  the  future  for  which  wc  plan;  it 
Is  the  future  that  is  important  to  us,  and  in  the 
future  there  will  be  no  one  to  deceive  you.  my 
Colin,  for  I  prefer  that  you  should  work  alone.  Had 
it  not  Uecn  that  it  seemed  necessary  for  you  to  have 
an  aid,  Jevons  would  never  have  been  assigned  by 
me  to  be  your  aid,  and  this  Fernald  would  never 
have  played  the  part  of  Jevons.  But  still  you  can 
do  alone  what  I  have  planned  for  two  of  you  to  do. 
Unless,  my  dear,  the  sight  of  blood  has  chilled  your 
ardor  for  our  cause,” 

“Blood  is  warm,  not  cold/’  she  said. 

He  chuckled.  Beneath  his  waistcoat  his  grra^ 
torso  seemed  to  ripple  with  his  mirth.  “You  hove 
wit,  my  Colin/'  he  said.  “Youth,  beauty,  and  wit. 
Were  I  twenty  years  younger,  my  dear — ” 

“But  you  are  not.”  she  told  him. 

He  nodded.  “You  would  have  it  business  between 
us,  eh?  That  is  well.  To  business,  then,  we  shall 
get.  You  wonder,  perhaps,  why  it  was  that  I  wished 
you  to  register  at  the  Biltstone  as  Mile.  Cunard?” 

Colin  raised  her  shoulders.  “The  pay  is  sufficient. 

I  ask  no  questions.” 

“Your  virtues  are  too  many/'  he  smiled.  “The 
years  drop  from  me.  But  be  not  alarmed/'  hr  said 
hastily,  as  she  frowned.  “One  thinks  of  women 
when  tasks  are  accomplished.” 

He  leaned  hack  in  his  chair,  and  his  fingers  inter¬ 
laced.  Somehow  she  felt  as  though  he  were  weigh¬ 
ing  her,  appraising  her,  and  she  frit  a  numbness  in 
her  breast  Thus  far  it  had  been  pitifully  easy  to 
deceive  him.  The  master  spy’s  cleverness  had 
availed  little  against  her  own.  True,  he  had  learned 
that  “English  Fred”  Jevons.  one  of  his  followers,  had 
hern  impersonated  by  Jimmy  Femald.  and  there  had 
been  n  dreadful  hour  in  which  her  life  and  the  life 
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Re hirui  the  Marquis  irere  half  a  dozen  other  men 


of  Fernald  had  hung  in  the  balance;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  hour  Fernald  wan  apparently  dead  at  the 
hand*  of  Jevons,  and  the  weight  of  dread  had  been 
lifted  from  her  heart.  For  the  Marquis  had  never 
seen  Jevons,  and  for  the  second  time  had  accepted 
Fernald  as  the  English  crook.  Those  eyes  that 
blinked  so  coldly  were  nearsighted.  Physical  things 
they  did  not  see  clearly,  but  it  was  not  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body  that  the  Marquis  saw  so  much  as 
it  was  with  the  eyes  of  that  thing  within  him  which 
must  be  termed  his  soul.  And  yet,  even  as  Fernald 
once  again  had  deceived  the  Marquis's  physical  eyes, 
so  she  felt  that,  weigh  and  appraise  her  as  he  would, 
she  would  be  able  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  his  instinct. 

“You  have  heard  of  Colonel  Dufresne?”  he  asked. 

“Who  carried  the  message  from  Foch  to  J off  re 
at  the  Marne?4* 

“The  same  one,”  he  said.  “He  lost  an  arm.  He 
is  no  longer  on  the  firing  line.  But  he  serves  his 
country  still.  So  does  Mile.  Cunard.  And  you,  my 
Colin,  speak  French.  Mile  Cunard  and  her  brother 
— you  do  not  know  of  them?'* 

Colin  shook  her  head.  “But  you  have  heard  of 
Jacques  Foures  and  his  sister?*' 

The  girl  nodded  assent.  “Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  two  moBt  famous  secret  agents  that  France  has?'* 

“Had,"  he  corrected  her.  “Unfortunately  for 
France,  Mile.  Four£s  and  her  brother  no  longer  serve 
their  country.'* 

She  asked  no  explanation.  She  knew  now  why 
the  Federal  authorities  had  failed  in  recent  weeks 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  French  couple.  The  arm 
of  the  Marquis  was  long  and  deadly,  and  for  a  pass¬ 
ing  moment  her  heart  quailed  again  as  she  realized 
his  tremendous  power.  And  the  explanation  for 
which  she  did  not  ask  he  vouchsafed  to  her. 

“They  knew  too  much  and  were  about  to  tell  that 
which  they  had  learned,'*  he  said.  “But  I  think  of 
everything.  Crudely  to  destroy  them — that  seemed 
not  the  best  way.  Some  time  in  the  future  I  might  wish 
them  to  live — apparently.  So  it  was  that  I  wished 
you  to  stop  at  the  Biltstone  under  the  name  of 
Cunard,  the  name  they  used.  Had  not  young  Has 
sager  recognized  Fernald  for  what  he  was,  you 
could  have  remained  there.  But  it  does  not  mutter. 
That  recognition,  while  it  spoiled  one  detail  of  my 
plan,  taught  me  that  Fernuld  was  not  Jevons.  You 
still  say  that  there  was  no  tenderness  between 
you  two?” 

His  eyes  blinked  benevolently  now*  “Ah,  well,  I 
do  not  doubt  you,  my  Colin.  But  I  have  many  who 
serve  me,  and  the  kiss  in  an  automobile  may  well 
be  reflected  for  the  eyes  of  the  chauffeur  in  the 
wind  shield  before  him.  But  you  need  not  blush, 
my  Colin;  a  kiaa  is,  after  all,  only  a  kiss,  and  this 
Fernald  was  u  most  attractive  young  mun,  I  believe." 

“But  no  more  so  than  Jevons,”  said  Colin. 

The  Marquis  laughed.  “I  misjudged  you,”  he 
said.  “I  thought  you  ice,  hut  you  are —  But  it  does 


not  matter;  it  is  no  concern  cf  mine.  1  am,  as  you 
remind  me,  not  twenty  years  younger.” 

He  leered  upon  her.  and  Colin  felt  that  it  no 
longer  mattered  what  suspicions  he  may  have  had  of 
her  feeling  toward  Fernald.  Evidently  he  thought 
her  something  a  little  worse  than  a  coquette,  and  it 
was  well  that  he  should  think  that  way. 

He  dropped  his  tone  of  persiflage  for  one  of 
gravity.  “Dufresne  is  here  on  French  Government 
business.  All  that  France  wants  of  America  in  the 
next  few  months  Dufresne  knows.  I  know  what  his 
instructions  were  when  he  left  Paris.  They  were 
to  get  in  touch  with  Mile.  Cunard  and  her  brother; 
to  receive  from  them  their  reports  as  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  over  here  and  to  balance  French  needs  against 
what  they  should  tell  him  America  could  give.  Had 
you  been  able  to  remain  at  the  Biltstone,  Dufresne 
would  have  gone  to  see  you  there.  As  it  is,  you 
must  go  to  see  him  at  his  hotel.  Under  the  name  of 
Joe  uut  he  is  stopping  at  the  Regent.  He  arrived 
only  yesterday.  It  is  vital,  my  Cotin,  to  the  cause 
i»f  Germany  that  I  learn  what  word  Dufresne  brings 
from  France.  If  it  is  troops  that  France  wishes 
most  of  all,  1  must  know  that;  or  if  it  is  guns  she 
cries  for;  or  food.  Dufresne  will  know." 

‘“But  Colonel  Dufresne  is  a  hero  of  France,”  pro¬ 
tested  Colin.  “He  will  not  talk  to  me.” 

“Then  you  will  have  failed  again,”  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  “and  Germany,  my  dear,  pays  not  for  failures 
You  are  a  woman;  you  are  young;  you  are  charm¬ 
ing.  Dufresne  expects  to  see  Mile.  Cunard.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  doubt  you.  You  will 
go  to  him?'* 

OUTSIDE  of  the  room  in  which  the  Marquis  had 
talked  with  her,  Colin  paused  for  a  moment. 
From  a  window  in  the  hall  she  looked  out  again 
upon  the  North  River,  teeming  now  with  life  where 
yesterday  it  had  been  wearing  almost  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  death.  The  Marquis  trusted  her,  and  yet — 
why  did  he  not  send  Fernald  with  her  if  he  believed 
Fernald  to  be  English  Fred  Jevons?  His  plan  yes¬ 
terday  had  been  to  have  both  of  the  French  secret 
agents  impersonated;  to-day  he  sent  her  alone-  Yet 
a  moment  later,  in  the  arms  of  Fernald,  she  forgot 
these  doubts. 

She  found  Fernald  in  a  room  on  the  same  floor  as 
that  of  the  Marquis.  His  window  also  commanded  a 
view  of  the  river,  and  he  too  was  thrilled  at  the 
sight  of  the  ships  setting  forth  on  their  way  to  the 
battle  ground  where  civilization's  fate  ia  being  tested. 
Femald  heard  what  she  had  to  tell  him  of  her  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Marquis. 

"It  is  simple,”  he  said.  "We  came  here  in  the 
dark.  But  you  will  leave  here  in  the  daytime.  You 
will  know  just  exactly  where  this  building  is.  It 
will  be  easy  to  surprise  the  Marquis  here.  We're  at 
the  end  of  the  trail,  Colin.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “But  I  shall  be  followed, 
'undoubtedly,  every  minute,”  she  objected.  “Even  to 
go  to  a  telephone — they  would  stop  me.” 

He  laughed.  “You’re  forgetting,  Colin,  that  you 
are  going  to  see  a  man  who  has  given  an  arm  to 
France.  The  Marquis's  man  cannot  follow  you 
to  Dufresne'*  apartments.  A  word  of  the  truth 
to  him  and  this  neighborhood  will  swarm  with 
secret  agents  within  an  hour.  And  after  that — " 


“You  forget  that  the  Marquis  has  a  great  many 
men  here,”  she  told  him.  “Before  they  surrender- 
surrender  means  death  to  them,  Jimmy.  They  will 
be  in  here,  and  you  and  1 — ” 

“And  IT  he  exclaimed.  “You  will  not  come  back 
here,  Colin.  You  will  stay  with  Dufresne.  He  can 
telephone — ” 

“You  mean  that  I  am  to  leave  you  here  to  fact 
them  alone?"  She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  “We 
didn't  meet  for  that,  Jimmy.  What  wr  have  faced 
since  you  joined  me  we  have  faced  together,  not 
separately.  I  am  coming  back  to  you.” 

"I  forbid  you  to,"  he  said.  “What  possible  good 
will  It  do  for  you  to  die  with  me?" 

"Then  you  know  what  it  means,”  she  said.  “Jimmy, 
last  night  when  1  thought  that  Jevons  had  killed 
you.  I  knew  that  I  would  not  live  without  you  I 
don’t  want  to  now.  and  I  don't  intend  to." 

From  his  pocket  he  drew  his  automatic  pistol. 
"Suppose.”  he  said,  "we  fight  our  way  out  now?” 

"Colin,  Colin."  said  a  voice  reproachfully. 

The  girl  wheeled  to  face  the  Marquis  in  the  door 
The  movement  of  her  body  hid  the  weapon  in  Fer- 
nald's  hand  He  slipped  it  back  into  its  hiding  place, 
for  behind  the  Marquis  were  half  a  dozen  other  men. 
It  was  useless  to  attempt  fight  against  so  many.  To 
do  so  would  merely  jeopardize  Colin's  safety;  more 
than  that:  in  a  few  minutes  more  Colin  would  1* 
free;  she  knew  the  Marquis's  lair;  what  happened 
to  Fernald  later  on  did  not  matter.  She  would  be 
free,  for  suddenly  it  came  to  him  that  Colonel 
Dufresne  would  never  let  her  venture  back  hcre- 
The  Marquis’s  arrival  in  the  room  had  saved  him 
from  an  absurdity  that  would  have  cost  Colin 
her  life. 

“My  Colin,  there  is  no  end  to  your  coquetry,” 
leered  the  Marquis.  "From  the  dead  to  the  quick 
you  turn.  Go  along,  my  dear;  your  work  is  waiting." 

There  was  not  even  opportunity  for  an  exchange 
of  glances,  for  the  Marquis's  hulk  interposed  itself 
between  Colin  and  the  man  she  loved,  and  then  her 
heart  lightened  as  she  moved  down  the  hall  to  the 
room  that  had  been  assigned  her  last  night.  God 
was  just!  It  would  not  be  just  for  the  Marquis  to 
win  in  the  moments  of  their  triumph!  And  yet,  as 
she  put  on  her  hat,  a  faint  doubt  came  to  her;  tbe 
master  spy  was  too  complaisant!  But  she  shook  off 
the  doubt.  Why  should  the  Marquis  be  distrustful 
of  Fernald  when  he  thought  that  Fernald  was 
Jevons.  and  that  Jevons’s  hands  were  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  man  she  loved?  These  men  who  entered 
the  room  of  the  Marquis  were  not  there  for  vio¬ 
lence;  they  were  there  for  consultation,  undoubtedly. 
She  smiled.  Into  the  midst  of  that  consultation 
would  come  surprise  and  death.  God  was  just. 
Death  would  not  touch  Fernald. 

IT  was  unfortunate,  thought  Colin,  that  a  hero 
should  not  look  heroic.  Colonel  Dufresne  was  the 
last  man  that  she  would  have  suspected  to  have  been 
the  idol  of  France  that  she  knew  him  to  be.  Even 
his  eyes  were  set  a  bit  too  close  together,  were  small 
and  mean.  She  could  have  forgiven  him  his  mot¬ 
tled  complexion,  his  almost  alniatcr  mouth,  whose 
lips  were  so  loose  that  they  did  not  entirely  hide  the 
cruel-looking  stained  teeth.  Yet,  as  she  lookt^l  at 
the  empty  sleeve,  pinned  {Continurd  on  page  321 
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BROWNING  GUNS 

BY  LUCIAN  CARY 


IN  the  lobby  of  a  small  hotel  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
Ithcrr  flits  to-night,  with  his  chin  in  bis  hand,  u 
very  tall,  lean  man  of  sixty-two.  He  wears  a  suit  of 
reudy-made  clothes,  an  old-fashioned  standing  collar, 
and  scuffed  vici-kid  shoes.  His  income  is  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Why  should  he  put  up  a  front? 

The  evening  paper  lies  folded  in  his  lap.  He  has 
read  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  on  the  first 
page  and  the  baseball  gossip  on  the  fourth  page. 
He  will  not  keep  a  social  engagement.  He  will  not 
wander  down  the  street  to  a  bar  or  a  pool  room. 
He  does  not  drink  or  smoke.  His  only  vice  is  a 
hunjo,  and  he  is  much  too  shy  to  indulge  that  in 
public.  He  will  not  be  drawn  into  talking  about 
himself.  He  cares  nothing  about  impressing  people 
—  umong  his  possessions  the  Order  of  Leopold  is 
gathering  dust. 

The  reporter  for  the  local  paper  may  drop  in. 
This  tall,  leun  man  with  the  white  mustache  is  quite 
the  most  distinguished  visitor  in  town;  anything  he 
says  will  make  a  story.  But  the  reporter  will  not 
u»>k  him  questions — he  knows  it's  no  use.  In  his 
chosen  specialty  this  man  is  without  a  peer  in  all 
the  world.  Great  corporations  compete  for  his  serv¬ 
ice*  Why  should  he  udvertise  himself? 

No— he  won't  put  up  u  front,  or  make  un  impres¬ 
sion.  or  seek  publicity.  For  an  hour  he  will  lose  him¬ 
self  in  memories — memories  of 
the  country  where  he  was  born, 

Che  country  that  will  always  be 
home  to  him,  the  country  rimmed 
in  by  the  frosty  peaks  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  He  will  remember 
liappily  the  year  when  he  lived 
for  weeks  at  a  time  on  elk  steaks 
— a  panful  of  fried  elk  steak  for 
breakfast,  sandwiches  of  fried  elk 
steak  for  lunch,  a  panful  of  fried 
elk  steak  for  dinner.  He  will  wish 
he  could  go  back  there  forever — 
buck  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and  never 
go  farther  away  from  home  than 
up  to  the  Jacksons  Hole  country 
in  Wyoming,  where  the  elk  winter. 

lie  will  dream  an  hour,  and 
then  at  nine  o'clock  he  will  get  up, 

-xchange  a  formal  word  with  the 
■jell  boy  about  the  weather,  and 
40  to  bed.  What  else  is  there 
\»r  such  as  he  to  do  in  Hartford, 

Jonn.? 

His  heart  is  in  the  West.  But 
ic  can't  go  back  there  just  now. 

Ie  must  stay  in  Hartford.  For 
w  is  John  Browning — the  man  who  invented  ttie 
wo  kinds  of  machine  guns  the  Ordnance  Department 
in*  chosen  for  our  army — and  he  must  stick  around 
vhere  they  make  them. 

He  Has  D/erer  Invented  a  Poor  Gun 


rHKSE  guns  are  new.  They  have  never  Wen  tried 
in  war.  But  General  Grazier's  experts  report  that 
hey  are  better  than  any  other  machine  guns  We 
hall  have  to  wait  until  May  before  Colt's  and  the 
thcr  factories  who  have  contracted  to  furnish  the 
•overnment's  enormous  order  will  reach  the  peak  of 
uiintitv  production.  But  Secretary  Baker  assured 
he  Senate  investigating  committee  that  the  Brown- 
ig  guns  were  worth  waiting  for. 

The  chances  arc  that  General  Crozicr's  expert* 
re  right.  John  Browning  never  has  invented  a 
oor  gun,  and  he  has  invented  more  guns  than  any 
ther  man  living. 

John  Browning’s  father  was  a  gunsmith  in  lowu. 
n  |ft52  his  father  decided  that  Iowa  was  getting 
vrrerowded.  He  took  the  family  across  the  plains 
i  an  oxcart  to  Ogden.  Utah.  John  Browning  was 
orn  there  in  1856.  At  thirteen  he  had  made  hi- 
r-t  gun  with  his  father's  foot-power  lathe  and 
imple  hand  tools.  At  twenty -three  he  perfected 
i*  first  breech -loading  rifle— a  modification  of  the 
imoufl  Sharps  rifle,  favorite  of  the  sharpshooter* 
f  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  aftcr- 
•ard  of  the  buffalo  hunters.  Before  he  was  thirty 
*  had  Jeviacd  the  first  of  that  long  scries  of  re- 
rating  rifles  for  the  Winchester  company  which 
as  taken  the  nume  "Winchester"  wherever  rifle* 
re  known. 

H»-  is  the  inventor  of  nearly  all  the  Winchester 
•fl*  of  the  pump  shotgun,  the  autoloading  shotgun, 
ie  automatic  rifles  manufacture*!  by  the  Rcmington- 
M.  c:  Company,  of  the  Colt  automatic  pistol, 
Jopted  by  our  army  and  navy  and  National  Guard, 
•id  by  four  European  armies.  and  the  Colt  machine 
un  The  Colt- Browning  machine  rifle  and  the  Colt- 
rowning  machine  gun.  heavy  type,  are  merely  the 


latest  additions  to  a  long  list  of  successes.  What 
is  also  to  the  point — they  were  designed  especially 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  this  war,  the  war  which 
has  made  the  machine  gun  famous. 

The  experts  all  agreed  that  they  wanted  two  kinds 
of  machine  gun.  For  troops  going  over  the  top 
they  wanted  a  light  gun,  a  gun  that  one  man  could 
carry,  if  possible  a  gun  that  could  be  fired  from 
the  shoulder.  The  Lewis  gun,  far  and  away  the  mosl 
successful  new  gun  on  the  western  front,  had  proved 
the  immense  desirability  of  a  light  gun  in  the  hands 
of  advancing  troops.  But  the  Lewi*  gun  was  too 
heavy  to  lie  fired  from  the  shoulder  except  under 
the  mast  favorable  circumstances  and  for  very 
brief  periods.  What  the  military  expert*  really 
wanted— have  always  wanted — was  a  gun  no  heavier 
than  a  service  rifle  that  would  pour  a  continuous 
stream  of  bulkts  on  the  pressure  of  the  trigger. 


39,500  Shots  Without  a  Break 


BROWNING  couldn't  give  them  that — no  man  could 
and  use  the  service  ammunition.  The  smokeless 
charge  in  a  .30-caliber  cartridge  generates  a  heat 
so  terrific  that  continuoUH  firing  is  possible  only 
when  the  barrel  has  a  heavy  jacket  of  water.  (Even 
then  the  water  soon  boils  away  unless  the  operator 
gives  the  gun  time  to  cool.) 

What  Browning  has  succeeded 
in  doing  is  in  giving  us  an  auto- 
malic  rifle  weighing  15  pounds 
that  will  fire  twenty  shots  be¬ 
fore  you  can  take  your  finger 
off  the  trigger — unless  you  know 
how.  And  twenty  more  as  fast 
as  you  can  slip  out  the  empty 
magazine  and  slip  in  a  full  one! 
By  the  mere  shift  of  a  lever,  it 
will  fire  semiautomatically:  one 
shot  for  each  pressure  of  the  trig¬ 
ger.  In  a  word,  the  Browning 
automatic  rifle  solves  the  problem 
over  which  small-arms  experts 
have  sweated  for  thirty  years.  It 
means  our  army  will  have  the 
best  offensive  weapon  in  the  world. 

The  gun  Iqoks  more  like  a  Rem¬ 
ington  autoloading  shotgun  than 
any  rifle  on  the  market,  and, 
though  heavier  than  the  service 
rifle  by  nearly  6  pounds,  is  .no 
heavier  than  the  single-shot  rifle 
many  a  skilled  rifleman  has  chosen 
for  fine  shooting  at  the  target. 
The  cartridges  are  carried  in  u 
clip  or  magazine  which  is  inserted 
in  the  action  Just  forward  of  the  trigger  guard.  One 
magazine  with  twenty  cartridges  in  it  weighs  less 
than  a  |"  und  and  a  half.  A  squad  of  four  men, 
one  with  the  rifle,  and  the  other  three  with  loaded 
niugaziru  can  carry  a  goodly  supply  of  ammunition. 

The  gin  can  Ik?  taken  down  in  a  few  seconds  and 
rea- -imb  ed  with  no  tool  except  a  single  service 
cartridge.  Our  machine  gunners  will  assemble  and 
dt*a*M'mb)f  that  gun  over  and* over  again  until  they 
have  eye*  in  their  fingers  and  can  do  it  in  the  dark. 

All  machine  guns  stop.  It  is  half  the  art  of  the 
machthe  gunnel'  to  remedy  stoppages  in  a  hurry. 
Jl ••  kuM  all  the  stoppages  by  heart — all  the  possi- 
blc  malfunctions — and  how  to 
tell  from  the  outside  of  the  gun 
what’a  the  matter  with  the  inside. 
The  other  half  of  his  job  is 
learn  nit  huw  to  <hooL  He  has  to  learn  not  only 
h«  »•  to  -ight  and  range  the  gun.  but  how  to  control 
the  bur  t*  and  traverse  the  barrel.  If  a  machine 
uimed  at  one  point  and  kept  thm. 
•t  t -  n't  much  better  than  a  service  rifle.  You  can't 
•mot  more  than  one  man  at  a  time! 

A  machine  gun  will  fire  a  dozen  shot*  before 
the  asnateii*  cai  let  go  of  the  trigger.  So  it  takes 
’I"  ally  educated  trigger  finger  to  fire  a  ma¬ 
in  o  gun.  It  also  requires  a  very  high  order  of 
-mI  to  place  hurst*  of  three  or  four  shot*  each  at 
nJn  -  of  three  feet  across  a  wide  arc — traversing 
h  •  The  Browning  rifle,  thanks  to  its  semiauto- 
••urn*  d»*wce,  permits  single  shot*  to  the  unskilled, 
ill  it  i-  preeminently  adapted  to  shooting  from 
!  e  lup  Browning  found  in  his  experiments  that 
- *.l-,e  conditions  were  favorable  it  was  possi- 
d i reel  iti  fire  as  one  would  direct  the  stream 
*»f  a  hose — y  »  can't  see  the  torrent  of  bullets, 
hut  you  cnii  see  the  spurts  of  dust  and  direct  the 
cun  accordingly.  1  said  that  all  machine  gun* 
I*  Hut  rl  •  Browning  light  machine  rifle  ha* 
yet  to  show  a  single  malfunction  in  action  And 
the  Browning  heavy  gun  ha*  made  the  wqiM* 
record  nonstop  run.  (Coufirtnrd  om  ;*i (tt  1 


firm  at  the  rate  of  430  to  600  shots  a  minute 


It  in  iMtnnible  In  ilirect  iln  tire  ei«  one 
non  lit  d  ir  tel  the  si  ream  of  a  hose 


Br turning  is  a  man  of  the  Went 
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A  maker  may  write  a  volume  exploiting  the  details  of 
construction  of  his  car  and  explaining  the  superiority 
of  some  one  feature  or  another. 

But  of  what  avail  such  arguments  if  the  product  in 
actual  service  fail  to  make  good  the  claims? 

We  also  like  to  talk  about  the  various  details  of  Reos — 
at  times  we  do  concentrate  on  one  feature,  then  another, 
and  explain  our  reasons  for  using  this  instead  of  that. 

Infinite  care  has  been  directed,  by  engineers  whose  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  ripest  in  this  industry,  to  perfecting 
details  of  this  Reo  Six  to  the  end  that  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  shall  prevail  everywhere. 


Other  makers  do  the  same — so  far  as  their 
and  their  facilities  permit. 

And  each  fondly  believes  that  his  Six  is  the  bei 
He  is  honest  in  setting  forth  his  claims.  He  thb 

But  when  you  investigate  you’ll  find  one 
evidence  that  overshadows  all  others,  and  that 
of  Upkeep  over  a  long  period  of  service. 

That  tells  the  tale  as  nothing  else  can — for  if  the 
is  there;  if  it  be  uniform;  if  the  engineering  be 
if,  in  a  word,  the  car  be  not  merely  “good  in 

Then  obviously  the  Upkeep  cost  should  be  low. 


. _ _ 


_ 


In  the  Final  Analysis  ,"U; 


p”  is  the  Answer  to  Quality 


Vsk  any  Reo  Six  owner — ask  any  garage  man  you 
aiow — and  he  will  tell  you  that  mile  for  mile,  this  Reo 
Six  (and  it  is  a  big  seven-passenger  car)  is  the  lowest  in 
ipkccp  of  any  car  he  has  ever  known. 

)ur  records  show  that  Reo  owners  have  paid,  on  the 
iverage,  less  than  eight  dollars  per  car  per  year  for  re- 
>lacemcnt  parts  over  a  period  of  years. 

dull  that  over — $8.00  per  car  per  year! 

That’s  the  average  cost  to  all  Reo  Six  owners— not  a 
selected  ones. 

those  records  cover  the  entire  time — four  years — 
Reo  Six  has  been  made. 


And  it  covers  all  the  thousands  of  Reo  Sixes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  all  kinds  of  service  over  all  manner 
of  roads. 

Can  you  equal  that  in  your  own  experience  with  any 
other  motor  car — regardless  of  price  ? 

And  yet  the  price  of  this  sterling  product — this  car  that 
proves  up,  on  the  only  evidence  that  really  counts  and 
is  conclusive — is  only  $1550  f.  o.  b.  Lansing — plus  the 
special  federal  tax. 

When  you  select  a  Reo  Six  you  save  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
purchase  and  another  twenty-five  in  Upkeep. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Seda  nted 


RUBY  CROSSES  THE  RUBICON 

BY  HOWARD  BRUBAKER 


'THERE  ia  a  puzzling  system  of  enmities  and 
A  solidarities  in  the  Brazelton  family.  The  boy 
twins  and  their  younger  sister,  Ruby,  are  normally 
arrayed  against  the  adult  half  of  the  family,  which 
includes  Zinnia,  who  is  eighteen  and  has  her  hair 
and  her  manners  up  and  who  "thinka  she  is  small.” 
This  natural  division  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Zinnia  sometimes  slumps  into  childhood  while  Ruby 
on  occasion  takes  histrionic  little  trip*  across  the 
Rubicon  into  the  grown-up  world.  Once  in  a  while 
there  is  an  alignment  of  the  twins  and  father  against 
the  feminine  or  unreasonable  half.  Back  of  it  all  is 
the  Brazelton  loyalty  against  the  outside  world.  This 
1st  not  used  often;  it  is  kept  shut  up  and  clean  like 
the  parlor.  As  a  result  of  these  complications  and  a 
dark-brown  cook  named  'Hhclia,  who  has  been  threat¬ 
ening  to  leave  for  the  last  four  years,  Mrs.  Brazel- 
ton  hides  within  her  placid  personality  some  of  the 
elements  of  a  diplomat,  a  slack-wire  artist,  and  a 
committee  on  public  safety. 

In  this  twisted  little  world  the  twelve-yeur-old 
twins.  Edward  and  Theodore,  are  the  one  reliable 
force — one  knows  where  they  stand.  They  arc  usu¬ 
ally  spoken  of  as  "Nedanted,”  without  pauses  or 
hyphens.  They  love  as  one,  they  hate  a*  one.  Pun¬ 
ishment  for  crime  falls  upon  them  together  un¬ 
fairly,  perhaps,  in  individual  instances.  Iiut  no  doubt 
in  accord  with  the  larger  social  justice.  If  at  times 
of  slothful  peace  the  twins  light  each  other,  it  is  in 
n  listless,  perfunctory  fashion.  a»  if 
they  were  doing  it  for  a  dollar  and 
u  half  a  day. 

Their  Hair  Is  red — not  bright  and 
cheery  like  the  inside  of  n  water¬ 
melon,  but  more  like  a  time-worn 
brick.  To  Zinnia,  who  is  a  cultured 
person  (os  attested  by  a  high-school 
diploma  tied  in  the  class  colors!, 

Nedanted  had  come  to  mean  a  red¬ 
headed  Janu»  with  freckles  on  both 
his  disgusting  face* — a  monger 
with  four  legs  and  four  dirty,  in¬ 
quiring  hands. 

Unlike  the  mythical  gatekeeper, 
this  Janus  ha-,  two  separable 
bodies  as  well  as  twu  heads.  This, 
in  Zinnia's  opinion,  only  increases 
his  capacity  for  making  trouble 
for  one  who  is  trying  to  intro¬ 
duce  certain  crude  standards  of 
decency  in  the  younger  element 
of  the  Brazelton  home. 

THE  low  opinion  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  hold  of  their  sister  is  not 
shared  by  those  who  do  not  know 
her  so  well.  The  Brazelton  tennis 
court  is  encumbered  with  beauty 
and  chivalry  for  long  summer  after¬ 
noons  together  while  the  Brazelton 
veranda  is  clogged  on  pleasant  eve¬ 
nings  with  beardless  and  mure  or 
less  chinlesa  youths,  tenors  pre¬ 
dominating.  This  Zinnia  has  al¬ 
ready  acquired  something  uf  a 
personality.  Her  good  looks  are 
more  a  matter  of  vitality  than  uf 
regularity;  her  hair,  which  is  of 
a  washed -out  brown,  is  commonly 
disorganized:  but  there  is  nothing 
serious  the  matter  with  her  head. 

If  she  is  small,  she  is  caropcnoalingly  quick  on  her 
feet.  She  has  a  good  tennis  arm  and  a  wicked  little 
twist  in  her  service.  Also  in  her  repartee. 

Those  evening  front-porch  pests  father  and  mother 


tolerate  upon  the  well-known  superstition  of  the 
safety  that  lies  in  numbers,  but  recently  there  came 
the  disquieting  knowledge  that  the  visitation  had 
lost  in  both  quantity  und  quality — had  sagged  down, 
in  fact,  to  Hartley  Winters,  as  if  the  other  young 
wit»  and  vocalists  had  been  obliged  to  recognize  in 
Hartley  some  kind  of  claim 

Now,  quite  aside  from  parents'  belief  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  infancy  of  their  daughters,  young  Winters  i* 
not  the  kind  of  prospector  that  one  would  choose  to 
have  driving  claim  stakes  into  the  front  lawn  Al¬ 
ready,  at  a  tender  age.  Winters  shows  an  inclination 
to  make  leisure  hia  life  work.  Reasonable  parents, 
if  there  are  such,  do  not  expect  their  daughters' 
friends  to  set  the  world  ablaze  at  nineteen,  but  Hart¬ 
ley  is  about  as  active  as  an  aged  barnacle.  It  is  not 
only  that  he  ha*  neither  gone  to  college  nor  clerked 
at  Conley's  soda  fountain;  three  or  four  sterling 
young  character*  in  town  have  not  dune  either  of 
these  things.  But  Hartley  has  never  done  anything 
at  all.  Thu*  there  has  grown  up  in  business  and 
social  circle*  a  belief  that  if  he  ever  had  done  any¬ 
thing.  it  would  not  have  been  a  credit  to  his  rr- 
s  peeled  family. 

What  so  active  ami  vivid  an  organism  as  Zinnia 
could  have  found  congenial  in  such  a  stationary  young 
man  was  more  or  less  of  an  enigma.  One  possible 
explanation  is  that  when  Hartley  was  in  her  society 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  anything  else  on  his  mind. 


One  evening  when  Winters  was  showing  a  record 
disinclination  to  go  home.  Mr.  Braxdton  spoke  to  his 
wife  uf  drastic  measures  and  looked  meaningly  at  u 
substantially  built  shoa.  But  Mrs.  Bmadtun,  wiser 


in  the  ways  of  maidens  and  better  acquainted  with 
Zinnia,  refused  to  allow  Hartley  Winters  to  be 
kicked  into  a  position  of  any  kind  of  importance 
She  recognized  the  need  of  getting  her  daughter 
heart-whole  through  this  first  affair,  and  she  would 
uot  permit  any  bungling 

•’It  will  hove  ta  rome  about  some  other  way.”  she 
.1  " ’We'll  have  to  keep  our  hands  off.” 

”1  wasn't  thinking  of  using  my  hands,"  said  Mr 
Brazelton  savagely — thus  surrendering  without  loss 
of  self-respect. 

THESE  domestic  problems  invariably  get  themselves 
settled  in  some  such  way  us  this.  Mr.  Brazclton  is 
a  bustling  little  man  who  in  the  daytime  trots  about 
in  the  real-estate  business— all  complete  with  farm 
loans,  abstracts  of  title,  and  fire  insurance.  Hia 
highest  form  of  *df-cx pres* ion  is  trading  farms  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  with  a  pencil.  He  is  also 
reputed  to  have  '"a  good  deal  to  say”  in  the  electric 
light  and  water  company.  In  fact  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  wavs  in  which  the  people  of  Hilton  can 
Income  indebted  to  Mr.  Brazelton.  Hence  his  home 
shows  such  signs  of  wealth  and  culture  as  a  cupola 
on  both  house  and  stable  and  an  ornamental  t*o  to 
speak!  iron  deer  on  the  lawn. 

His  word  carries  weight  in  the  marts  of  trade,  but 
at  home  he  is  inclined  to  yield  to  superior  informa¬ 
tion.  What  he  says  U  law,  hut  Mrs.  Brazelton  tells 
him  what  to  say.  When  he  stands 
upon  hia  hearth* tone  he  is  the  lim¬ 
ited  monarch  of  all  he  survey*. 

rPHE  next  day  after  he  had  thus 
A  laid  down  the  law  and  picked  it 
up  again,  the  subject  of  Hartley 
Winters  arose  once  more.  It  was 
noontime,  at  that  freding  of  the 
inner  Brazelton  which  was  "din¬ 
ner”  to  the  rest  of  the  family 
but  "luncheon"  to  Zinnia.  The 
older  daughter  was  making  rep¬ 
resentation*  about  wanting  the 
automobile. 

"Father,  l’d  like  to  drive  a  little 
this  afternoon  if  you  are  not  going 
to  use  the  car.  Hartley  Winters  is 
coming  over." 

Mr.  Brazelton  tried  to  think  of 
MND9  farm  property  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  in¬ 
spect  instantly,  but  before  he  could 
wrup  his  mind  around  anything 
helpful  his  wife  had  skillfully  given 
the  imprrssion  that  he  had  con¬ 
sented. 

"Can  wo  go  along?”  asked  Ted. 

"Make  her  let  u*  go  along,  pop” 

"Yes.”  said  Zii.nia  scornfully, 

"and  have  Ruby  tell  everybody  in 
town  that  you’re  pinching  her  knee 
— like  she  did  the  Ja*t  time." 

"We  could  leave  her  home,"  said 
Ned.  "You  don't  want  to  go.  do 
von.  Rube?*1 

*111  wear  my  blue  hat.”  replied 
the  disappointing  Ruby. 

"We  won’t  make  any  trouble  at 
all/’  said  Ned.  "Jus’  sit  there  on 
the  buck  sent  an’  !o«*k  around." 

Ted  had  to  agree  to  this,  though 
it  interfered  with  his  private  plans  fur  standing  up 
in  the  back  of  the  car.  whistling  to  acquaintances 
and  pointing  derisive  fingers  at  the  doddering  old 
parties  on  the  front  seat.  Fur  the  boys  could  never 
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Mr*.  Brazelton  looked  out  of  I  he  irindort  to  see  her  daintily  clad 
daughter  engaged  in  mortal  combat  irith  her  difficult  sons 


MARCH  SO,  ISIS 


Th*  fir**  tide  door  motor  cm 
an  Apper *on 


Tha  fir*t  practicable  American 
gasoline  automobile.  Built  by 
the  Apperton  Brothers  in  1893. 
Now  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  in  Washington. 


The  first  motor  car  with  elec¬ 
tric  ignition- -an  Apperson. 


The  GREATEST  of 

Apperson  Triumphs 


Apperson  Brothers  Remove  80  Super¬ 
fluous  Parts  from  the  8-cylinder  Motor 

THIS  most  recent  feat  of  the  Apperson  Brothers  is  not 
a  “fluke”  or  a  lucky  chance.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  herculean  achievements  in  the  advancement  of 
motor  car  construction. 


As  far  as  we  know,  no  other  8-cylinder  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  motor  is  as  simple  and  com¬ 
pact  as  this  one.  By  the  elimination  of  80 
parts  we  have  made  this  8  practically  as  simple 
as  the  old  4-cylinder  motor.  At  the  same  time, 
the  flexibility,  power,  speed  and  endurance  of 
the  8-cylinder  type  have  not  only  been  re¬ 
tained,  but  amplified. 


Previous  Apperson  inventions  and  discoveries  have  become 
basic  elements  of  the  motor  car  construction  of  the  world. 

The  four  illustrations  above  are  chosen  from  upwards  of  thirty 
Apperson  “firsts”  in  invention,  in  construction,  and  in  road, 
track  and  hill-climbing  contests  of  all  kinds. 

So,  also,  will  this  compact,  simplified  8.  For  the  result  of  the 
removal  of  80  useless  parts  is  a  more  dependable,  more  enduring 
8-cylinder  motor  than  had  been  built  before. 

This  new  8  is  smoother,  more  powerful,  faster. 

Let  your  dealer  demonstrate  these  qualities.  He'll  prove  at  the  same 
time  the  spaciousness  and  the  easy  riding  qualities.  He'll  offer  evidence 
regarding  the  tire  and  gasoline  economy. 

You  can  settle  for  yourself  the  matter  of  appearance.  Secure  this  dem¬ 
onstration  soon.  Facts  about  this  new  8  mailed  on  request. 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Sixes  and  Eights 
Kokomo,  Indiana 

APPERSON 
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make  out  what  Zinnia  saw  in  Hartley  Winters — 
or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Brazelton  now  reluctantly  ruled  that  Zinnia 
wm  entitled  to  entertain  her  company  free  from 
“young  one*." 

“Well,  I  hope  she  don't  have  any  trouble,"  said 
Ned  insincerely.  The  twins  knew  better  how  to  drive 
the  car  than  did  Zinnia;  therefore  by 
adult  logic  she  was  allowed  to  drive  it 
and  they  were  not.  She  even  spoke  of 
it  sometimes  out  of  parent*'  hearing  a * 

“my  car"— though  in  justice  to  her  it 
should  be  said  that  she  did  this  purely 
to  be  offensive. 

Ned  was  deep  in  mental  lucubration 
for  the  rest  of  the  meal.  After  dinner 
he  skillfully  herded  the  younger  set  into 
the  library. 

“Hey,  Rube,"  he  whispered.  “You 
know  that  little  dingbod  underneath 
where  you  turn  off  the  gas?" 

With  that  beautiful  spiritual  sym¬ 
pathy  which  exists  between  twins,  Ted 
caught  the  idea  hot  from  the  hat  "It 
looks  like  this,”  he  said,  putting  out  his 
finger  in  a  supposedly  expressive  way, 
though  It  seemed  to  mean  nothing  in 
Ruby's  young  life. 

14 Don't  you  remember  when  we  got 
some  gn.%olinc  to  clean  your  blue  ribbon?" 

Ted  persisted.  “It's  u  kinda  finger  that 
points  along  the  pipe.  You  pull  it  so 
it  points  down.  That'll  shut  off  the  gas.  * 

“They'll  be  no  tidin'  for  smarty  ol* 

Zinn,"  said  Ned  temptingly.  “She  don't 
know  how  it  is  underneath.  Hartley 
don't  know  nothing  either." 

“Why  don't  you  do  it  yourself?"  asked 
Roby. 

“They'd  never  think  of  you."  Ruby 
understood  Ned's  cryptic  remark  nnd  agreed  fas  she 
had  intended  from  the  first)  to  do  the  deed.  The 
boy*  now  elaborately  announced  to  all  the  world  that 
they  were  going  to  play  tennis.  The  court  was  in  full 
view  of  the  house  and  constituted  a  splendid  alibi. 
It  could  plainly  be  seen  from  Zinnia's  room,  where 
she  was  presently  arraying  herself  for  social  conquest. 

To  Ruby,  as  she  hopped  and  skipped  upon  her  joy¬ 
ful  mission,  this  seemed  another  of  those  heaven¬ 
sent  opportunities  to  be  of  disservice  to  her  sister 
und  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  pleasant  little  hold 
upon  the  hoys.  For  obvious  reasons  the  twins  never 
“tell  upon"  each  other,  but  Ruby  makes  a  special 
case  of  each  event  and  sells  her  silence  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  rate.  Ncdanted  knew  there  would  be  something 
to  pay — also  that  Ruby  would  stand  by  her  bargain. 

Ruby  Is  rather  a  misnomer.  She  appeared  in  this 
world  at  a  time  when  Zinnia  was  eight.  The  parents 
took  a  thoughtful  look  at  the  weedlike  Zinnia  of  the 
period  and  abandoned  horticulture  in  favor  of  jewels. 
But  whatever  color  there  had  been  in  the  family 
reservoir  of  blondness  had 
spent  itself  upon  the  twins, 
and  Ruby  turned  out  hope¬ 
lessly  tow-heuded.  Zinnia 
holds  that  her  little  sister's 
hair  is  of  the  worst  possible 
color  for  one  who  has  such 
low  taste*  in  companions  and 
(K'cupatiuns.  It  shows  dirt 
fearfully.  So  now  at  ten  and 
beginning  to  run  spindly. 

Ruby  does  not  remind  any¬ 
one  of  a  precious  stone. 

This  is  what  might  be 
called  the  acquisitive  stage 
of  Ruby's  development.  She 
takes  everything  the  gods 
provide  and  lays  plans  for 
wore.  She  takes  little  tricks 
and  manners  from  odds  and 
ends  of  people,  including 
moving-picture  heroines. 

Upon  her  clothing,  which 
Mr*.  Brazelton  makes  sure 
is  of  a  durable  and  washable 
kind,  she  take*  toll  of  every¬ 
thing  she  touches  during  a 
busy  day.  A  skillful  chemist 
might  analyze  Ruby's  frock 
after  she  hud  gone  to  bed  and 
reconstruct  a  fairly  complete 
history  of  the  day's  work. 

THE  affair  of  turning  off 
the  gasoline  supply  and 
ruining  her  sister's  afternoon 

proved  to  be  pleasant  and  easy  work-  Whatever  hazi¬ 
ness  the  boys'  explanation  had  produced  ill  her  mind 
disappeared  when  she  once  got  under  the  car.  The 
finger  was  there  o*  advertised;  she  pulled  it  down¬ 
ward  and  nothing  unfortunate  happened — no  geysers, 
no  explosions.  When  she  again  stood  erect  there  was 
nothing  about  Ruby  to  indicate  that  she  had  been 
under  :ut  automobile  except  a  dab  of  grease  upon  her 


hair,  two  black  hands,  and  an  oiliness  about  the  front 
of  her  dress  and  the  knees  of  both  her  stocking* 
Ruby  now  climbed  into  the  haymow — for  the 
garage  is  really  a  stable  with  a  concrete  floor  and 
a  changed  name.  In  fact,  the  old  family  surrey 
(with  top  and  fringe  of  the  prevailing  Brazelton 
blondnesa)  still  stands  in  the  corner,  its  shafts 

pointed  upward  as  if  it 
were  perpetually  begging 
for  mercy.  The  loft  no 
longer  contains  hay,  but  a 
great  deal  of  reminiscent 
chaff  and  dust.  There  is 
a  knothole  in  the  floor 
through  which  one  can 
look  down  and  enjoy  the 
sufferings  of  one’s  sister 
and  her  beau. 


J^3  a  by-product  of  lying 


Ruby  iloen  not 

remind  anyone  of  a  preciou*  stone 


on  her  stomach  wait¬ 
ing  watchfully,  the  dust  of 
the  barn  formed  a  merci¬ 
ful  layer  over  the  motor 
grease.  At  any  other  time 
Ruby  would  have  found  it 
unbearably  hot  up  there; 
perspiration  added  effec¬ 
tively  to  her  disguise. 

Meanwhile  the  twins 
played  loud  tennis,  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  constantly  upon 
the  front  gate.  Zinnia 
came  out  presently,  all  in 
dainty  white,  and  sat  on 
the  veranda.  The  boys 
haul  a  complicated  system 
of  scoring  games  which 
nobody  with  the  possible 
exception  of  themselves 
ever  quite  understood.  There  was  a  kind  of  tourna¬ 
ment  that  ran  on  through  the  age*  The  score 
was  873  to  P18  in  favor  of  somebody  at  the  hour 
when  the  light-flannelly  Hartley  Winters  arrived 
and  greeted  his  hostess.  Henceforth  tennis  became 
largely  a  matter  of  wasted  motions. 

“There  go«  the  starter,"  said  Ted.  They  listened, 
racked  with  suspense.  It  was  possible  that  Ruby  had 
fuiled  in  her  duty — girls  were  ao  stupid  about  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  was  silence — the  starter  again — 
then  further  silence.  All  was  then  well  in  the  best 
of  possible  worlds.  Presently  came  the  expected 
summons:  "Boys,  come  here  a  minute,  will  you?" 

They  went  with  solicitous  haste  to  the  garage. 

“Hello.  Hartley,"  said  Ted. 

“Hello,  Ned."  young  Winters  replied.  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  their  names  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
trrut  to  the  twins  except  when  it  points  the  way  to 
lidding  a  little  to  the  sum  of  human  unhappiness. 

“The  engine  won't  start/*  said  Zinnia.  “Now, 
what  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter  with  it?" 


44  Who  you  yoin'  to  hate  for  a  fella  now  ?"  asked  Ruby 

“Is  the  starter  all  right?"  Ted  wanted  to  know. 

"Yes;  it’s  all  right  and  there  is  plenty  of  gas. 

It  coughed  once  or  twice  and  then  stopped." 

Theirs  is  not.  to  use  Mr.  Brazelton ’s  phrase,  “a 
great  hulking  car."  It  does  not  take  this  car  long 
to  pass  a  given  point,  and  it  has  only  a  reasonable 
number  of  cylinders.  But  it  is  a  fairly  responsible 
five-passenger  car  and  does  not  often  give  trouble. 


Mr.  Brazelton  stipulates  that  whenever  there  is  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  he  will  try  his  hand  at  the  thin* 
first  before  calling  in  the  sixty -cent a- an -hour  fel¬ 
lows.  “Very  often  it  is  just  some  little  thing/’  he 
says,  “nnd  they'd  make  a  job  of  it." 

The  boys  now  went  hypocritically  over  the  cai, 
examining  the  spark  plugs  and  the  wiring,  screwing 
down  a  grease  cup  here  and  there-  As  time  went  on 
Zinnia  grew  more  and  more  embarrassed.  Hartley 
was  a  broken  reed  in  any  motor-car  crisis;  he  had 
not  even  done  his  loafing  in  a  garage.  The  villains 
of  the  piece  gave  themselves  up  to  quiet  enjoymem 
Once  Ted  nearly  paralyzed  his  brother  by  making 
use  of  the  paternal  phrase:  “Very  often  It's  ju?t 
some  little  thing."  Ned  grew  so  bold  at  laat  that 
he  invited  Hartley  Winters  to  look  under  nnd  set 
if  everything  was  all  right.  Hartley  looked  under 
as  well  os  his  elegant  summer  suit  would  permit  anc 
agreed  that  it  looked  all  right  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
know  this  make  of  car  very  well. 

Now  Ruby,  craving  society,  appeared  from  above 
a  little  at  a  time,  beginning  with  those  dusty  and 
spindly  legs.  When  she  got  done.  Zinnia  delicately 
hinted  that  her  sister's  face  was  dirty. 

“Is  this  'Phelia'a  little  girl?"  she  asked. 

“I  ain't  going  anywhere,"  Ruby  replied  defensively 

The  twins  regarded  this  as  great  wit  because  the) 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Zinnia  was  nut  goi ns 
anywhere  either. 

The  newcomer  now  did  her  bit  in  the  examination 
of  the  recalcitrant  car.  “The  mud  guards  seem  to 
be  all  right,"  she  said  helpfully. 

The  twins  leaned  weakly  against  things  at  bear¬ 
ing  thia.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Ruby  was  in 
rather  rare  form  to-day.  Encouraged  by  their  ap¬ 
proval,  she  took  a  favorable  opportunity  to  give  th< 
horn  a  splendid  “honk,"  thereby  greatly  startling 
Zinnia's  young  man,  who  was  directly  in  front  of  th* 
car.  Zinnia  sharply  admonished  her  to  keep  away 
and  not  bother.  Ruby  thereupon  climbed  into  the 
front  seat  of  the  antique  surrey,  cleaning  it*  wheel 
slightly  as  she  did  so.  Presently  she  dropped  this 
amiable  suggestion.  “If  we  only  had  a  horse  now, 
Zinn.  you'd  be  all  right." 

This  outrageous  remark  broke  up  the  party.  The 
boys  frankly  went  into  a  decline,  and  Zinnia  lost 
all  patience. 

“I'm  afraid  wr  shall  have  to  give  it  up  for  to-day. 
Hartley/’  she  said.  “I'm  sorry." 

"Well,  all  right,"  said  Hartley  reluctantly. 

THE  whole  company  now  moves!  toward  the  front 
yard  and  in  an  open  skirmish  line  explored  thr 
ground*  together.  Ned  soon  caught  up  with  the 
others  after  ducking  under  the  car  and  setting  the 
gasoline  supply  right.  When  father  took  a  hand  a! 
starting  the  car  he  would  find  no  difficulty.  He 
would  therefore  have  the  laugh  upon  his  ignorant 
children  and  be  amiable  rather  than  inquisitive. 

The  Brazelton  establishment  was  erected  in  what 
might  be  called  the  iron  age  of  American  architec¬ 
ture.  The  yard  is  inclosed 
with  heavy  iron  fence  and 
gutes— the  boys  hav©  n  com¬ 
fortable  theory  that  this 
fence  would  keep  out  ele¬ 
phants.  There  is  a  fountain 
in  the  yard,  now  commonly 
dry  because  of  plumbing  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  in  its  center 
u  little  iron  boy  holds  a  little 
iron  fish.  The  boy  is  clothed 
only  in  rust.  The  iron  deer, 
the  tennis  back  nets,  the 
lightning  rods,  the  iron  fence?, 
that  surround  the  square 
tops  of  house  nnd  stable 
(fences  which  Zinnia  ways 
are  to  keep  the  birds  from 
falling  off),  all  are  as  a 
monument  to  the  founders  of 
a  great  and  useful  industry. 

THE  yard  itself  is  riotous 
with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
forming  pleasant  little  nooks 
anil  culs-de-sac.  Such  land¬ 
scape  gardening  would  be 
conducive  to  privacy — if  the 
House  of  Correction  had  its 
due.  But  as  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  strolled  about  they  seemed 
to  meet  at  every  turn  blue- 
eyed  little  children  desiring 
to  be  sociable.  Did  Zinnia  and 
her  gentleman  friend  wish 
to  *it  upon  the  bench  over¬ 
looking  the  tennis  court,  two  brick-headed  persons 
expressed  their  willingness  to  entertain  with  a  alight 
exhibition  of  tennis.  Did  they  visit  the  fountain.  Ruby 
made  herself  a  party  of  the  statuary  group,  assist¬ 
ing  the  lad  to  hold  the  fish  and  adding  a  little  iron 
mat  to  the  other  foreign  substances  upon  her  person 
When  this  act  failed  to  please,  the  filthy  young  lady 
obligingly  rode  the  diet.  l Continued  on  page  30) 
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Now,  A  FISK  TIRE 


r: 


Iran  sport  AT  i  os,  the  nation’s  vital 
present  day  need,  looks  to  the  motor 
truck  to. help  solve  its  problem. 

brutal  strength  arc  demanded 
tout  delays  merchandise  that 
•imst  be  deli  .vered  on  time. 

‘Solid  Truck  Tiic  is  built  to 


for  every  motor 
vehicle  that  rolls 


meet  this  demand.  It  is  a  tire  built  to 
perform  the  hardest  and  heaviest  work 

To  be  the  best  concern  in  the  world  to  x wrt  fory  and  the  squares!  concern  in  the  world 


that  solid  tires  are  called  on  to  withstand. 

Here  is  a  tire  that  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  users  of  motor  trucks  must 
look  at  it  squarely. 

Made  by  a  Company  with  a  nation¬ 
wide  branch  distribution  and  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  quality  and  fairness. 

/»  <Jb  iuiintn  with — The  Fisk  Idf.ai. 
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A  member  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite  Clan 


THE  members  of  this  happy  clan  hard¬ 
ly  know  a  battery  “grid"  from  a  piece 
of  cheese.  They  don’t  know  and  don't 
want  to  know  about  the  functions  of  "elec¬ 
trodes”  or  “electrolyte”. 

They  are  tickled  to  death  to  leave  all  that  engi¬ 
neering  “dope”  to  their  battery-bug-friends,  and  the 
expert  who  runs  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  down 
the  street. 

What  they  do  know  is  that  the  little  box  of  power, 
labelled  “Prest-O-Lite”  is  an  all-the-year-’round.  one 
hundred  percent  performer  in  wet.  dry.  hot  and  twen¬ 
ty- below-zero  weather; 

—that  it  carries  in  storage  the  necessary  surplus 
power  to  feed  the  electric  head-lights  and  spin  the 
stiffest  engine  under  conditions  that  would  have  forced 
any  other  man’s  battery  to  lay  down  on  the  job. 

They  know  that  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service  expert  is 
the  proper  party  to  pass  on  the  condition  of  the  bat¬ 
ten' and  from  time  to  time  apply  the  simple  treatments 
necessary  to  keep  it  up  to  its  rated  capacity. 

Thev  know  that  this  service  man’s  station  is  just 
down  the  street.  That  it’s  an  easy  matter  to  stop  the 
car  at  his  place  for  a  few  minutes  once  a  month, 

And-they  know  that  the  said  Prcst-O-Lite  service 
man  is  a  human  being-a  deserving  battery  engineer 
who  in  accordance  with  our  well  known  policy  makes 
no  charge  for  “inspection”  or  distilled  water  but 
has  his  fixed  rates  for  all  other  services  rendered. 

If  you  can  say  “Amen”  to  this  solution  of  all  your 
car  battery  problems  you  are  eligible  to  mcmbersh.p 
in  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan. 

Drop  us  a  line  today  and  we  will  put  you  in  touch 
with  our  nearest  service  station  man,  who  will  be  on 
The  lookout  for  your  first  call  and  will  treat  you  as  we 
want  a  life  time  customer  treated. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

e  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


THE  CAMEL  FLAGGER 

BY  FLETCHER  CHENAULT 


tlCiK  DODSON  and  I  had  forgathered 
I  on  the  promenade  deck  of  the  lop 
cabin  in  the  O  Larks  to  view  the  scenery 
and  enjoy  our  pipes.  At  least  I  was 
enjoying  mine  and  hoping  the  wind 
would  hold  to  its  course  and  protect  me 
!  from  the  deadly  fumes  that  emanated 
•  from  the  mountaineer's  long-stemmed 
day.  For  Lige  had  filled  the  bowl  with 
dry  hurley,  fresh  from  the  fields  and 
powerful  as  chlorine  gas,  which  made  it 
plain  to  my  understanding  why  a  mask 
should  be  part  of  every  modern  sol¬ 
dier's  equipment.  One  whilT  of  this 
tobacco  was  enough  to  make  the  whole 
world  swear. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  my 
presence  on  Nubbin  Kidgc,  although  1 
don’t  see  why.  I  wan  on  a  lawful 
errand,  for  one  cannot  be  convicted  of 
free  speech  as  long  as  his  utterance 
doe*  not  border  on  treason  or  sedition; 
and  free  speech  was  about  all  we  insur¬ 
ance  agents  ever  carried  into  the  moun¬ 
tains.  What  we  came  out  with  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  Sometimes  wc  were  lucky 
to  come  out  at  all,  because  a  certain 
degree  of  diplomacy  is  required  when 
you  trespass  on  the  domain  of  the  moon¬ 
shiner*.  These  wild  tribesmen  were  in 
the  habit  of  operatingtheir  Winchesters 
j  from  a  distant  hilltop  without  the  for¬ 
mality  of  an  investigation. 

Presumably  my  unsophisticated  art- 
leasnrsa  protected  me  fram  suspicion. 
At  any  rate,  I  had  never  served  as  a 
target,  although  l  had  learned  much 
about  the  peculiarities  of  the  moon¬ 
shiners,  and  Lige  Denison,  the  genial 
postmaster  of  Higginsville.  was  the 
chief  source  of  my  information. 

As  an  act  of  simple  justice  it  should 
be  recorded  here  that  Lige  Dodson  never 
made  a  quart  of  corn  liquor  in  his  life. 
But,  for  one  thing,  he  was  an  ultimate 
consumer  and  for  another  he  was  quite 
intimate  with  some  of  the  well-known 
distillers  of  the  community,  wherefore 
he  could  speak  as  one  with  authority. 
Whether  or  not  he  always  spoke  the 
truth  is  beside  the  mark,  and  certainly 
no!  for  one  so  humble  as  I  to  say, 

“1  see  by  the  papers/'  Lige  wa*  say- 
ingr  “whar'bouts  the  Gov 'merit  1*  fend¬ 
in’  over  some  painter  fellers  to  Yu  rope 
to  put  camel  flags  on  our  army.” 

••Camel  what?"  I  inquired,  puttied. 
“What  kind  of  flag  is  that?” 

••  Tain’t  no  flag  a-tall,M  Lige  said. 
“It’s  a  art.  You  take  a  cannon,  mebhe. 
an’  you  paint  it  to  look  like  a  plow- 
beam.  so  to  apeak,  an*  a  common  ©rd’- 
nary  waggin  will  look  like  a  hayrick. 
It’*  easy  ef  you  know  how." 

•*oh!w  I  exclaimed,  a  light  dawning 
on  me.  “You  mean  camouflage." 

“No.  I  don’t,”  Lige  insisted.  ”1 
mean  came!  flags.  It's  a  French  word 
meanin’  to  kiver  up.  Them  Frenchmen 
shore  is  wonders  with  a  bucket  o’  paint 
or  a  skillet,  although  the  only  painters 
which  I  ever  see  was  Irish  an’  n 'longed 
to  a  union.” 

“House  painters?" 

“Shore — the  atepladder  kind.  But 
when  it  comes  to  that,  this  here  Lee 
Starr  was  the  best  camel  flagger  which 
I  ever  see/’  Lige  added  reflectively. 
“Whensoever  he  got  through  paintin' 
a  thing  it  warn't  what  you  thought  it 
was  a-tall  not  even  hisaelf/9 

“Tell  us  about  it/'  I  said.  For  these 
signs  indicated  that  Lige  was  leading 
artfully  up  to  a  story*,  and,  such  being 
the  caw,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
human  ingenuity  to  stop  him 

S»  Lige  filled  his  pipe  again  with  poi¬ 
son  gas.  which  caused  me  to  hook  my 
chair  three  degrees  more  to  windward, 
and  began  on  his  tale  of  how  the  Camp- 
|  bell  Carnival  came  to  Nubbin  Ridge,  and 
how  the  Law  came  along  the  same  trail. 


YOU  see,  this  here  Lee  Starr  was  a 
man  o’  many  u-lyiscea,  so  to  speak. 

,  Sometimes  he  was  this  an’  sometime* 
he  was  that,  but  most  in  gin’ral  In*  wove 
into  a  place  an'  thrn  wove  out  agin 
afore  ever  you  knowed  to  a  T  j«*  who 
an'  what  he  was.  An*  then  you  rick- 
left,  an*  say*:  “Well,  durn  my  cats!  Ef 
that  warn't  Star r.  which  I  thought 

was  a  book  peddler!” 

The  trouble  was  thar  ain't  nn  revy- 
noo  man  ever  was  welcome  on  Nubbin 
Ridge,  not  as  far  back  as  1  c'n  remem¬ 
ber.  We  ain’t  to  say  a  inhos-teel  peo¬ 
ple,  so  to  speak,  but  the  latchstring 
'  never  did  hang  out  for  no  revynoo-er, 
an*  well  they  knowed  it. 

1  Lee  Starr  snook  into  the  mount 'ins 
an*  got  Ike  Ray,  an*  later  on  he  >nook 
[  back  an9  got  Bud.  But  he  ain't  nigh 


got  ’em  all.  even  so,  for  tiur  , 
Ephr'm  Ray  an'  Baldy  Jockum V 
pp»lc  o’  t 'others  who  couW  bm 
that  had  a  punch  to  it  like  the  t, 
a  mule.  An’  shoot!  Mun  *|j v* 
here  Walter  Tell  you  heard  spotm 
the  feller  who  shot  apples  offY  i 
head  in  Buffalo  Bill’s  show,  k 
nothin'  but  a  plain  amachure  twif. 
with  them  fellers.  Why,  on  a  wre 
night  they  c’d  shoot  the  eyeiul* 
a  frawg  at  a  hundred  yards. 

Well,  air,  one  time  thar  whs  i 
nival  come  over  here  to  the  i 
camp-meetin’  ground.  It  wai  i 
likely  circus,  so  to  apeak,  wkids 
eled  through  the  kintry  or.  t> 
They  had  about  a  dozen  *ide  sbn 
some  o*  them  fellers  c*d  do  some  a 
slick  tricks. 

One  feller  was  a  rale  humdinfr 
was  a  Americo-Afercnn,  an’  he  c’d 
a  whole  durn  torch  o'  fire  dw 
throat,  shet  his  mouth  tight,  hi 
bring  the  torch  out  flamin’  u 
never  see  the  like!  An*  ana ither- 
up  an*  jammed  needles  in  his  air 
like  he  was  made  out'n  Injia  rutty* 
thar  was  a  woman  which  let  r 
crawl  all  over  her.  Gofhl  bu: 
hate  them  rep-teels. 


COME  Thursday  I  went  over  t 
Campbell’s  Carnival,  an'  thi 
up  with  Babiy  Jackson,  the  ki. 
the  Ray  gang.  Baldy  wai  a  t 
*bout  middle  age,  an'  we-all  c»l^ 
Baldy  'cause  he  ain't  got  mmxh 
in  front.  You  notice  1  gut  a  * 
vacant  spot  in  the  back,  which 
no  bigger 'n  a  dollar,  so  to  fput 
Baldy**  front  was  as  shiny  as  » 
knob  an*  he  w  as  tech 'us  about  ‘ 
was  Hsettin*  up  to  the  Widder  Hi»* 
an'  he  won't  stand  no  jostlin'  'btf1 
head  ’cause  the  widder  she  up  hi  i 
she  don't  hanker  much  after  fdltfB 
ain't  got  no  surplus  o'  hair. 

Me  an*  Baldy  saw  the  rvo’d  # 
an*  the  snake  charmer  an* the  firr* 
an*  then  we  stopped  wbar*bouts  *■ 
was  bet  tin*  wc-all  couldn't  gut**  * 
which  shell  thar  was  a  leetle  pi 
an'  Baldy  ’lowed  we  c'd  break  tbufe 
up  in  bigness,  so  to  speak,  it 
tarnation  easy,  but  somehow  or  5* 
we  ain't  had  much  luck. 
dollars  pesterin'  with  that  Wirt| 
an'  Baldy  lost  six. 

While  Baldy  an'  the  man 
argufyin’  ’bout  which  was  tm  ■ 
quickest,  the  eye  or  the  hand,  I 
down  the  lane  to  whnr*boiJt«  y* 
was  hollerin’  somethin'  *bout  a 
fortune  teller  an’  the  magic 
now  an'  then  achsintin*: 


The  §toee  heathen  H 
Hr  docs  the  bent  he  Am  d> 
Ef  he  axnt  got  no  c/o*. 

He  jea*  waken  hi*  akm  6c 

1  stopped  an'  took  a  look  ^ 
ine  teller,  who  was  asettin  %W< 
gged  on  the  platform,  an  tnrt 
si  my  eves  and  looked  agin. 

Y«*.  Bit.  stranger— you  P** 
rwarn't  nobody  else  but  l* 
settin'  thar  big  as  you  plea*? 
fi  a  Hindoo  cos-loom  an  • 

«ro*d  an'  Hindoo  whiskers,  w* 
>n*t  fool  me  none 

an'  they  ain  t  no  \*ay  hv  ^  • 
ng  them,  they  was  that  i**11  a_r 
n’  steady.  Accordin'  to  . 
leir  eyes  shall  ye  know  tK11 
tarr’s  eyes  I  knowed  him 
Helvn  Din  was  the  name  7J1. 
ie  dirty  canvas,  but  that  do*, 
one  a-tall  neither.  He  jef  ’* 
tokin’  wise  an'  solemn*  sii_ 
hile  t'other  feller  was  F 
•out  how  ef  the  ladies  anf 
ould  step  into  the  tent  onl1', 
lease,  an'  no  crowdin', 

>»n.  the  renowned  sev-trA*-' 
ould  tell  ’em  all  'bout  1 
After  the  man  quit 
natterin’  like  a  magpie,  ,]<lt 
>lded  up  his  cos-loom  ' pi 
ent  into  the  tent.  I  wa^ 
y,  an’  I  went  in  first.  ,  t ’ 
n  a  leetle  platform  ii  lr 
went  up  to  him  he 
Hiked  me  square  in  th«wJJ  ... 
“Your  life  line  is  unl.Mpi  *>' 
olemn  like.  "You  will 
rate  old  age.” 

“I  ain't  keerin'  nothin' 
iy  age,"  I  says.  “What  ^ 
now  is,  did  you  sec  the  gov 
itiin*  me  a’pinted  jest  ice  o’  ..... 
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MULTI -POINT 


BETHLEHEM 

SPARK  PLUGS 


TESTED  in  the  terrific  temper¬ 
atures  of  the  electric  furnace — 
heated  until  it  glowed  like  live  coals 
on  an  open  hearth  —  Bethlehem 
Porcelain  in  Government  tests  has 
given  clear  proof  of  its  superiority 
as  spark  plug  insulation. 

Insulation  is  vital.  No  plug  can 
successfully  resist  the  intense  tem¬ 
peratures  and  hammer-like  blows 


of  repeated  explosions  unless  its 
insulation  remains  unaffected.  The 
smallest  crack,  the  slightest  flaw, 
means  short-circuit,  in  other  words, 
no  spark  at  the  sparking  point. 

In  the  thorough  fashion  in  which 
Government  tests  are  made,  Beth¬ 
lehem  Porcelain  has  been  shown  to 
have  three  times  the  dielectric  or 
insulating  strength  of  other  porce¬ 


lains.  Other  tests  prove  it  nine 
times  stronger  mechanically. 

These  facts --the  logical  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  scientific  study  of 
ignition  which  The  Silvex  Company 
has  been  making — lend  added  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  value  of  specifying 
and  insisting  upon  Bethlehem  Spark 
Plugs  with  the  test -proven  porce¬ 
lain  for  your  motor. 


The  Silvex  Company,  BETHLEHEM  PRODUCTS,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa 


E.  H.  SCHWAB.  President 


SINGLE  POINT 


Digitized  by  Google 


Service  in  Spark  Plugs  is  Nine-tenths 
a  Question  of  Insulation 
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hair  agin.  It  is  by  my  magic  I  da  these 
wondrous  things.  Would  you  like  to 
know?” 

“Me  havin'  a  bald  spot  don’t  bother 
me  none.”  I  says,  "but  cf  you're  jes’ 
dyin*  to  tell  me,  why  go  ahead.” 

“By  my  magic  shall  hair  be  made  to 
grow.  At  midnight  you  shall  go  to  a 
sulphur  spring,  an’  as  the  clock  tolls 
the  midnight  hour  shall  you  bathe  your 
head  in  the  sulphur  water  an’  say  in 
a  whisper:  'Mcne,  mcnc,  tekcl,  uphar- 
fiin/  Then  shall  you  return  swiftly 
to  your  fair  abode  and  to  sleep.  But 
first  you  must  make  a  chapl’in  o*  green 
leave*,  so  to  speak,  damp  with  the  dew, 
us  your  nightcap.  In  the  morning  you 
remove  this  chapPin,  an'  behold.  It  iB 
done.” 

"  'S  all  right,”  1  says.  "I  wouldn’t 
go  to  all  that  trouble  jes*  to  make  a 
pn.Hxle  o’  hair  grow  on  mv  head.” 

Long  "bout  then  Raldy  puts  on  his 
hat.  "Well,  I  got 
to  hr  gittin'  long,” 
he  says. 

“R  e  m  e  m  b  e  r,” 
says  the  p 
strokin’ 
beard  —  "ale 
daylight.*' 

“Un — huh, 

Baldy.  "I 
ye.” 

“Baldy  looks  to 
be  very  thinkful,” 
I  says  after  he  was 
g  o  n  e.  “Do  you 
s'posc  mebbe  he 
ain’t  gone  to  grit 
some  enforcements 
to  ride  a  revvnoo 
man  off'n  Nubbin 
Ridge  on  a  rail? 
I  seen  part  of  his 
gang  outside.” 

“Not  a  chanet,” 
Starr  says,  an* 
w  u  n  k  at  me. 
“Raldy  thinks  I'm 
a  bony  fuler  Injun 
rager  right  now, 
an'  that  ain't  all. 
I  fancy  that  I  put 
a  bur  under  his 
think  cap  which 
has  got  him  goin'. 
You  c'n  bet  your 
old  gray  boss  on 
that.” 

“MebbeHo-  meb- 
be  so,”  I  says.  "Say. 
you  ain't  moanin' 
all  what  you  said 
tiout  how  to  kiver 
up  your  baldness?” 
“Kin  sabby — try 
it  an*  see,”  he  says,  an'  wunk  *t*me 
agin.  *'A  nrophet  is  without  honesty 
in  his  own  kin  try.” 

’Course  you  know  1  knowrd  Lee  Stair 
was  mebbe  lyin'  'bout  the  sulphur  water 
an'  the  leaven  an'  all  them  things  mak- 
in'  hair  to  grow,  hut  l  ain’t  real  shorr 
hut  what  he  mought  a  k  no  wed  some¬ 
thin'  'bout  it.  Then  I  rick-lect  what 
Widder  Hawkms  up  an*  said  'bout  bald- 
headed  men.  an'  I  k  no  wed  ef  Lee  Starr 
spoken  the  truth  thar  was  a  fine  way 
to  s'prise  her. 

Wno  me?  Well,  yes;  1  was  u  net- 
tin’  up  to  the  widder  some,  too. 

Come  'leven  o’clock  I  saddled  my  ho** 
an*  rode  over  to  Mill  Springs,  which 
ain't  far  from  hcr«*.  It  is  a  sulnhur- 
waler  spring  knowed  all  over  the  State. 
It  was  two  mi  nits  past  twelve  when  I 
riil  up  in  the  moonlight  an’  hitched  my 
ho**  to  a  twix  elder  tree.  Then  1  walked 
up  the  hill  to  the  spring  and  run  right 
smack  into  three  men.  One  o'  the  men 
was  Kaldy  Jackson,  an*  1  noticed  he 
had  irons  on  hi9  wrists.  T’other  two 
was  revynoo-ers,  an’  Lee  Starr,  who 
was  one  of  'em,  was  boldin'  his  watch 
in  his  hand. 

“You’re  two  minits  late,  Mr.  Dodson,” 
he  savs.  “The  next  time  you  had  ought 
to  foller  Instructions  to  the  letter,  else 
you'll  never  in  this  world  ketch  the 
widder.” 

“What’s  Baldy  doin’  here?”  I  says. 
”1  thought  you  set  out  a  pot  o'  gold 
to  ketch  him.” 

"Oh,  gold  ain’t  got  no  lurements  for 
Raldy,  hut  he’d  sell  his  soul  for  a  mess 
o’  hair.  That  pot-o'-gold  talk  wa*  all 
camel  flag  I  had  one  eye  on  Raldy  when 
I  was  tellin'  you  'bout  the  magic  for 
baldness,  an*  I  knowed  I  had  him  ngoin'.” 


W*r  \txrA  fur  talking  Of  Ail 

{#«_•» rtr.iriml  in  rtn y  return  ( 

raukef. 
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4,TTOW  come  you  knowed  me?"  Starr 

J LI  asked.  “1  thought  1  had  myself 
purty  well  camel  flagged  ’* 

An’  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  the  word. 

•'What  do  you  mean,  camel  flagged?” 
1  says. 

"Ask  Norah  Webster — or  a  French 
dic-shunary.  Will  you  lure  Baldy  over 
this  way,  or  won't  you?" 

“I  will  not  ”  l  says. 

"Then  go  thy  way  in  peace,  my 
brother,  an’  may  the  Allies  bless  thee.” 
he  says,  foldin'  up 
his  arms.  "An'  r“ 
don’t  you  never 
say  nothin'  a-tall 
"bout  t  h  i a  here 
stunt  o’  mine.  As 
for  Baldy,  I'll  git 
him,  an’  don’t  you 
never  forgit  it” 

I  went  on  out'n 
the  tent  an'  run 
right  smack  into 
Baldy  acomin*  in. 

“What  kind  of  a 
show  is  this  old 
Ornamental  puttin’ 
on?”  Baldy  says. 

"  Tain’t  much,” 

I  says.  “Let’s  try 
the  dancin'  gal.” 

"Nut  me.”  says 
Baldy.  “I  want  to 
git  my  future  on- 
revealed.  Come  on 
buck  in  with  me.” 

So  we  went  back 
in.  an*  we  found 
the  p’fesser  still 
asettin'on  his  plat¬ 
form  blinkin'  like 
a  owl.  He  give  me 
a  wink  while  Raldy 
was  lookin'  ’cross 
t'other  way. 

"Your  life  line  is 
vague  an*  oncer- 
tain,”  the  p’fesser 
said  when  he  bent 
his  bandaged  heud 

over  Balcly's  paw, 

"hut  you  will  be¬ 
come  a  man  o’  _ 

greut  wealth.” 

Baldy  set  up 
straight  an'  his  ears  c 

a  mule’s. 

"How's  that?”  he  says, 

"You  arc  destined  to  mingle  in 

wealth.”  the  p'fcsx-r  repeated.  An' 

then  he  turned  round  an’  looked  into 
a  glass  ball  asettin'  on  the  table  “1 
c'n  see  the  sun  riflin'  over  the  distant 
hilltop.”  he  went  on,  "an’  a  man  comes 
up  on  a  boss,  gits  down  an’  enters  the 
old  mill.  He  is  alone.  He  pulls  up  a 
bo’d  near’bouts  whar  the  grain  hopper 
is.  Eureka!  He  has  found  it." 

#  “Found  what?”  says  Baldy,  all  out 
o'  breath. 

"Thr  glass  is  clear  now.'  says  the 
p'feaaer.  "I  c'n  see  no  more.  Hut  thar 
ib  waitin’  for  you  u  pot  o'  gold  in  an 
old  mill  near  the  forks  of  a  road.  Kfaa 
me — it  is  written.” 

“What!”  Raldy  hollers.  "Kiss  you, 
you  hairy  old  heathen — ” 

"Wait  a  minit.  Baldy.”  I  says.  "That 
ain’t  what  he  means  a-tall.  It’s  jes* 
©*te  o’  his  ornamental  words.” 

"Well,  let  him  keep  ’em  to  hisself,” 
Raldy  growled  "I'd  as  soon  kiss  a 
porky  pine  as  him.” 

The  p'fesser  ain't  never  changes)  his 
features  none  a-tall.  "An’  remember 
this,”  he  went  on,  “the  man  who  went 
to  the  old  mill  was  alimr." 

MtJh— huh,  I  s<*e.“  savs  Baldy,  an*  he 
begin  thinkin'  to  hisseli. 

"Lent me  set*  your  hand,  my  son,” 
*ays  the  p'fe**er  to  me.  “Ah.  you  have 
been  crossed  in  love,  1  see  A  lady  has 
felt  the  charm  of  your  personality,  hut 
one  leetle  thing  has  turned  her  heart 
away.  You  do  not  know  what  that  is, 
an*  you*)!  never  know  ontil  it  in  on- 
revealed  to  you  by  my  magic  Would 
you  like  to  know  what  trifle  it  was  that 
stood  in  the  way  to  great  happiness?" 

"I  ain’t  Bettin*  up  to  no  gal  a  tall.” 
I  says,  “but  you  c’n  go  ahead  an'  tell 
me  ef  it’ll  do  you  any  good  ” 

“It  is  this,  only  this — that  one  lectio 
bald  spot  on  the  back  o'  your  head. 
Whensoever  your  loved  one  observed 
this  fault  o'  nature  she  was  distressed. 
And  f  —  llelva  Dir, — I  c'n  tell  you  how 
to  git  that  spot  all  camel  flagged  with 


SJ  Mildly 
Militant  Cigar 
— what's  that  ? 


THE  TREES 

By  Christopher  Morley 

Thr  popldr  is  d  French  free. 

A  Rill  and  laughing  luroch  free 
A  slender  tree,  a  tender  tree, 

That  whispers  to  the  ram 
An  easy,  breezy  fidpper  tree. 

A  lithe  and  Withe  and  dapper  tree, 
A  girl  of  trees,  a  pead  of  trees. 
Bes?ie  the  shallow  Aisnc 


says 

heerd 


BETWEEN 

SEASONS 


1  do  not  fancy  paci¬ 
fist  cigars  that  wcaklv 
proffer  peace.  Nor  do 
I  like  barbaric  autocrats 
who  war  upon  my  day's 
efficiency. 

In  Robert  Burns  I 
found  the  mildly  mili¬ 
tant  cigar  I  thought  did 
not  exist.  Prime  Robert 
Burns — so  soothing,  yet 
so  full  of  merrv  zest. 


Until  it’s  time  to  put 
on  a  straw,  there  is 
no  more  comfortable, 
stylish  and  satisfactory' 
hat  than  a  Pearl  Light' 
weight,  provided  it  is  a 
Vanity.  These  hats 
have  to  be  just  right. 

Your  local  Vanity 
dealer  has  them  in  ex- 
tradight  weight,  light 
and  medium.  He  also 
has  a  wide  variety  of 
other  styles  and  colors. 

The  Vanity  trade¬ 
mark  in  the  lining  not 
oi#y  means  authentic 
Fifth  Avenue  style,  but 
also  that  the  handsome 
color  and  trim  lines  are 
put  there  to  stay,  thanks 
to  carefully  selected  ma¬ 
terials  and  closely  super¬ 
vised  manufacturing. 


The  oal(  is  a  British  tree, 

And  not  at  ail  a  iipBtdi  tree 
A  rough  tree,  a  lough  tree. 

A  ^norty  tree  to  bruise; 

A  drsves-his-roott-in^dcep  tree. 
A  u*hixc-/-/ind  f '^crp  tree, 

A  mighty  tree,  a  fllighly  tree. 
A  tree  of  xluWxirn  r heirs 


The  ptne  tree  i s  our  own  tret, 
A  grown  tree,  a  cone  tree. 

The  tree  to  face  a  bitter  wmd. 
The  tree  for  most  and  spat — 
A  mountain  tree .  a  fine  tree, 
A  fragrant  turpentine  tree, 

A  JimJvr  tree,  a  timber  free, 
And  resinous  with  tar 1 


Robert  Burns’  Havana 
filler  gives  him  finefiavor. 
Our  own  special  curing 
gives  that  Havana  rare 
mildness.  The  neutral 
Sumatra  wrapper  helps 
that  mildness. 

Thus  Robert  Burns 
makes  good  his  pledge 
to  serve  the  man  of  mod¬ 
erate  and  modern  tastes, 
more  zestfully  and  more 

I 

efficiently,  than  ever. 


ftrmf rvfrrt  that  t.iMk  Hcobu  m  a  vr»il| 
it  R#6rfi  Ituin*  lex  <t»l  csfar. 


NON  AML  HAT  MFC  (XX 

XJn FIFTH  AVENUE .  Nfc*  YORK  CITY 
!%•»•  at  f  N  J. 


TO  DEALERS -If  w 
not  represented  in  your  a 
will  tv  pleased  to  hear  froi 

VVc  appoint  only  ooe  ' 
agency  in  each  community 


LICE  paused  in  his  narrative  to  re- 
I  liiad  his  pipe. 

“And  *o  you  married  the  Widow 
Hawkins  and  lived  happily  ever  after?” 
1  surmised. 

"Who-  me?  Not  so  you  r’d  not  ire  it. 
That  woman  up  an’  married  n  t ravelin’ 
man  from  Springfield. and  his  head  was 
slick  as  a  peeled  onion!" 


DEALERS-  H  lour  dMtnhiitnr  A*n 
not  1.1! i*  RUicil  Itatiu,  v*ritr  u.. 


General  Cigar  Co..  Inc. 

119  Wat  401 M  Sr.,  \*w  VoMK  Cinr 
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R’arin 9  to  Go  ! 


They  are  the  men  of  the  division  officers' 
training  camp,  men  who  were  drafted 
from  civil  life  only  a  few  short  months 
ngo  and  are  now  in  line  for  comm  is- 
flionB.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
that  training  camp  were  taken  from 
civil  life  direct;  the  others  are  ail  men 
who  have  demonstrated  their  fitness  to 
try  for  commissions  while  serving  in  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Army.  Immedi¬ 
ately  at  our  left  on  the  hillside  a  man 
of  the  Signal  Corps  is  wigwagging  mes- 
auget*.  A  little  to  the  left  and  behind 
him  another  member  of  the  corps  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  message  from  the  neck  of  a  pant¬ 
ing  dog  which  is  being  trained  in  main¬ 
taining  communication  at  the  front.  A 
Hock  of  pigeons  fly  past  immediately 
over  our  heads.  A  little  way  up  the 
hill,  above  the  man  with  the  dog.  they 
wheel  and  flutter  downward.  A  solnier 
hurries  up  the  hill  and  takes  a  message 
from  the  leg  of  one  of  the  hirds  They 
too  are  our  allies  in  the  war  for  lib¬ 
erty,  and  on  the  surety  of  their  instinct 
and  the  speed  of  their  wings  the  lives 
of  American  men  may  some  day  depend. 

To  Innure  Victory 

ON  the  far  side  of  the  parade  ground 
in  the  valley  below  we  see  the  great 
stretch  of  barracks  housing  the  artil¬ 
lery.  Through  the  streets  and  fire 
breaks  the  men  arc  guiding  long  lines 
of  mules  and  horses.  Directly  below  us 
and  a  little  to  the  left  we  see  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  division  school  of  fire.  There 
the  American  officers  of  the  division  are 
avidly  studying  every  complex  problem 
of  modem  war  under  the  instruction 
of  British  and  French  officer*  who  have 
gained  their  knowledge  in  active  serv¬ 
ice.  In  studying  the  Nntionul  Army 
camps  I  have  always  in  mind:  What 
action  or  sentiment  evident  here  is  go¬ 
ing  to  insure  the  winning  of  this  war? 
What  action  or  sentiment  may  delay 
victory?  The  science  of  this  war  is  a 
new  science,  and  our  officers  must  learn 
it.  llow  do  they  take  the  teaching? 
At  least  1M>  per  cent  of  all  the  officers 
I  have  met  and  talked  with  during 
nearly  six  months  that  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  National  Army  are  di¬ 
recting  their  every  energy  to  learning 
everything  that  they  possibly  can  learn 
from  their  British  and  French  instruc¬ 
tors.  Some  few.  pleasingly  few— not 
more,  perhaps,  than  ten  all  told — have 
been  contemptuous  of  any  knowledge 
that  they  might  gain  from  an  English¬ 
man  or  a  Frenchman  anti  have  blocked 
their  own  path  to  efficiency  through 
jealousy. 

Just  below  ub  and  farther  to  the  left 
wc  see  the  barracks  of  the  Quarter- 
master’s  Corps,  and  away  down  there 
at  the  extreme  left  and  across  the  val¬ 
ley  the  barracks  of  the  old  depot  bri¬ 
gade  which  now  houses  the  troops  of 
the  92d  Division.  The  flag  that  floats 
above  the  headquarters  of  that  division 
is  the  same  red,  white,  and  blue  under 
which  all  our  armies  operate,  hut  the 
men  who  sulutc  it  there  are  black.  The 
!)£d  is  the  4irst  and  only  negro  division 
in  the  United  States.  So  far  only  the 
headquarters,  with  its  attached  units 
and  trains — perhaps  3,000  men — are  at 
t  amp  Funston.  The  remaining  units 
are  stationed  in  six  other  camps,  train- 
ing  separately,  pending  the  assembling 
of  the  division.  The  commanding  nffi. 
cers  are  white  men,  but  most  of  the 
captains  and  lieutenants  are  colored 
men.  graduates  of  the  colored  officers’ 
training  camp  of  last  summer  at  Fort 
lies  Moines,  whore  about  700  were  given 
commissions.  Like  all  other  divisions, 
the  l»Jd  has  its  officers'  training  school, 
and  the  students  are  heing  instructed 
by  colored  officers,  graduates  first  of  the 
regular  army  and  later  of  the  school 
at  l>e*  Moines, 

The  “ Spirit  V  There 

T  HAVE  *aid  that  from  this  hilltop 
1  the  camp  looks  like  a  great  manufac¬ 
turing  plant,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
it  is.  It  is  a  great  factory  wherein 
the  raw  civilian  material  of  the  Middle 
West  is  being  made  into  American  sol¬ 
diers.  Already  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers  have  gone  from  that 
camp.  A  number  of  thousands  have 
gone  to  fill  up  various  National  Guard 
organizations  that  were  below  war 
strength.  Other  thousands  of  special¬ 
ists  have  been  drawn  for  special  work — 
firemen  and  engineers,  sewing-machine 
experts,  clerks,  auditors,  stenographers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  etc. — and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  practice  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  occupations. 

It  is  a  very  fine  thing  that  nil  these 
trade  specialists  arc  at  hand  in  our 


National  Army  ready  to  he  picked  from 
their  organization*  on  call  and  sent 
wherever  they  may  be  needed  in  the 
United  States  or  France.  It  is  ail  very 
line,  but — 

The  ino^t  pneciour*  thing  that  is  heing 
produced  in  that  great  manufacturing 
plant  therr  on  the  Kansas  prairie  is 
spirit.  Wc  have  the  brain  and  the 
brawn  to  be  the  deciding  fat  tor  in  this 
war.  Wc  also  have  in  the  army  the 
precious  will  to  win:  willingness  to 
sacrifice  -spirit — the  compelling  moral 
power  that  must  ever  sustain  us  if  we 
are  to  go  through  united  to  a  peace 
that  will  not  be  a  disaster.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Army  has  that  spirit  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  And  it  has  not  been 
carefully  fostered. 

Here's  the  point:  Company  officer* 
get  something  approaching  their  full 
complement  of  men  and  start  out  full 
of  pep  and  enthut>ia*m  to  make  their 
outfit  the  best  disciplined,  snappiest, 
most  carefully  trained  organization  in 
the  division.  They  all  take  a  pros¬ 
pector's  interest  in  searching  the  ranks 
for  available  noneom  material  where¬ 
with  to  make  their  permanent  corporals 
and  sergeants.  And  when  they  have 
found  the  right  men  they  are  as  proud 
of  them  as  a  first-time  dad  with  healthy 
triplets  to  his  credit.  Go  into  the  or¬ 
derly  room  for  an  interview,  and  you 
will  hear  something  like  this: 

•'If  you  want  to  see  a  real  outfit,  you 
just  stick  around  and  watch  us  for  a 
while.”  This  from  the  captain:  “We've 
gr»r  the  best  company  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  I'm  not  taking  any  particular 
credit  to  myself.  *  I  just  happen  to  have 
the  best  lot  of  men  in  the  whole  outfit. 
For  example,  my  top  sergeant  He  had 
fifteen  thousand  a  year  for  handling 
a  big  construction  job.  He's  been  boss¬ 
ing  big  gangs  of  men  for  years,  and  he 
takes  to  this  work  like  a  bird  to  the  air.” 

“Shot  to  Piecea" 

ONE  lieutcnunt  tells  you  what  a  won¬ 
derful  mess  sergeant  they  have.  An¬ 
other  pipes  up  with  u  story  illustrating 
how  rapidly  the  men  in  that  particular 
company  learn.  Go  out  in  the  squad 
room,  and  you  will  find  the  same  spirit 
of  pride  in  the  organization  among  the 
men.  The  company  is  just  at  the  top 
of  its  stride  when  along  comes  a  requi¬ 
sition  for  fifty  men  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  go  tow*ard  the  filling  up  of  a 
National  Guard  unit  perhaps.  Then 
the  top  sergeant  of  whom  the  captain 
hrag*  is  taken  for  some  special  con¬ 
struction  work  abroad.  This,  that,  and 
the  other  noncommissioned  officer  and 
private  are  taken  from  the  skilled 
tradesmen,  nu min* ring  among  the  best 
men  in  the  organization,  are  nicked  for 
special  service  according  to  their  occu¬ 
pation.  and  sent  away  a  few  at  a  time. 
Visit  that  same  orderly  room,  say  four 
or  five  months  from  the  time  the  com¬ 
pany  was  first  organized,  in  September 
fast.  You  find  the  captain  blue  and  tired. 

"Wr  had  one  of  the  best  outfits  in 
the  division,”  he  tell*  you  regretfully. 
"Wish  you  could  have  seen  it  when  we 
were  at  our  best.  “Course  there’s  no  use 
your  sticking  around  now;  we're  all 
shot  to  pieces.  They’ve  bled  us  of  all 
our  best  mm.  They’ve  got  all  my  non- 
coms  and  so  many  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  and  chauffeurs,  and  the 
Lord  know*  what  all,  that  we've  got 
only  the  skeleton  of  an  organization 
left.  Now  well  have  to  take  new  men 
to  fill  up  the  company  and  go  through 
the  training  all  over  again.  What's 
the  u*e  of  breaking  your  heart  to  build 
up  an  orgaj  only  to  have  them 

teur  it  to  pieces!” 

"Think  this  division'll  ever  go  to 
France!”  the  lieutenant  asked  dolefully. 
You  tell  him  you’re  sure  of  it.  The 
lieutenant  shakes  his  head  sadly.  “I 
wish  I  thought  it,”  he  sighs.  ”1  figure 
they’re  going  to  ship  out  some  more 
of  this  outfit  to  fill  up  other  organiza¬ 
tions  abroad,  and  that  we’re  going  to 
be  stuck  here  in  the  mud  to  train  the 
next  draft.  It  was  a  shame  they  had 
to  go  and  bust  un  this  company.  Gee! 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  us  when  we 
were  pretty  near  full  strength.  We 
hud  a  crackajack  outfiL  I  wish  I  could 
’a’  gone  to  the  front  with  that  bunch. 
Hut  it's  all  off  now.  They  sure  broke 
us  wide  open.” 

<Vnr*  into  the  squad  rocm.  There 
formerly  you’d  find  a  hundred  men;  you 
now  had  a  dozen.  A  private  of  your 
acquaintance  calls  you  aside.  "Say, 
mister,  have  you  got  any  dope  on 
w  hether  this  division's  goin’  to  b  ranee 
or  not?” 

You  give  him  the  same  assurance  you 


And  three 

AutoStrop  Razors 

went  with  them 


When  your  boy  has  an  AutoStrop  Razor 
with  him  at  the  front,  you  know  that  he  will 
not  lack  for  shaving  comfort. 

No  matter  how  far  he  is  away  or  how  long 
he  may  stay  he  doesn’t  depend  on  getting 
back  to  camp  for  new  blades  to  be  sure  of 
a  clean  shave.  The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  its 
own  base  of  supplies.  The  twelve  blades  in 
the  kit  will  give  at  least  five  hundred  clean 
shaves. 

It  is  the  only  razor 
that  sharpens  its  own  blades 

It  keeps  them  free  from  rust  and  is  always  ready. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  taken  apart  to  clean  or  to 
strop — absolutely  self-contained  and  self-maintain¬ 
ing — a  complete  shaving  outfit. 


The  Military  Kit 
complete  with 
Trench  Mirror- 


Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars  about  our 
30-day  approval  plan, 
which  ha*  proved  so 
aui'ie%sful. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 
345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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gave  the  lieutenant,  and  meet  with  the 
same  sorrowful  skepticism.  “This  com- 

r.ny's  shot  nil  to  pieces.  Gee!  I  wish 
could  get  transferred.  There'll  be  a 
Jot  o*  new  men  cornin'  in  here  to  fill 
this  up,  an'  we'll  have  to  go  out  and 
grind  through  all  the  old  foot  drills  to 
train  them.  Believe  me,  I'm  sick  o'  this 
outfit.  1  wish  1  could  hook  on  with  some 
unit  goin*  over." 

And  there  you  are! 

Another  thing:  I  w an  talking  along 
these  lines  to  a  regular  army  offierr 
of  high  rank  at  Camp  Funuton.  "Mr. 
McNutt,  this  war  is  going  to  bo  won 
by  the  man  with  thr  homh  and  the 
bayonet,"  he  said  emphatically.  “Our 
fighting  man  should  be  and  must  be  our 
best  man.  Of  course  we  must  have 
our  engineers  and  trade  specialists  of 
all  sorts  for  work  behind  tne  lines,  but 
the  man  who  will  win  or  lose  for  us 
is  the  fighting  man  in  the  front-line 
trench.  And  this  system  of  picking 
the  trade  specialist  out  of  the  company 
ufter  several  months  of  training  i* 
making  the  fighting  man,  who  ought 
to  be  the  proudest  soldier  of  the  army, 
feel  like  a  discard.  One  by  one  the 
chauffeurs,  plumbers,  carpenters,  and 
artists  with  whom  he  has  been  drilling 
are  taken  away  for  special  service. 
What  does  the  man  who  is  left  think? 
Hr  thinks  this:  Tm  the  goat.  I'm  not 
fit  for  anything  except  to  fight.  I'm 
not  a  plumber  nor  a  carpenter  nor  a 
locomotive  engineer;  and  because  I  can't 
drive  nails  nor  shoe  horses,  I  have  to 
use  the  rifle  and  the  bayonet.'  That’s 
wrong.  The  men  who  do  the  fighting 
should  be  the  best  men  of  the  army, 
and  they  should  feel — must  feel — that 
they  are  the  cream  of  the  army,  not 
the  scum.  All  the  work  that  Is  done 
by  the  artisans  behind  the  front-line 
trenches  is  simply  preparation  for  the 
crucial  work  that  the  fighting  man 
must  do.  And  that  fighting  man  must 
be  our  best  man.  He  must  know  that 
he  is  our  best  man.  The  people  at  home 
must  know  that  he  is  our  best  man  and 
be  proud  of  him  as  such.  He  must  have 
pride  in  himself  and  confidence.  The 
present  working  of  the  so-called  selec¬ 
tive  system,  taking  artisans  from  our 
fighting  organizations,  after  months  of 
drill,  ror  special  service  and  for  other 
.ir.it-.  is  humbling  the  fighting  man's 
pride  and  undermining  his  confidonre 
in  himself.  He  feels  that  he  is  the  left¬ 
over  and  not  the  chosen  one.  Skilled  arti¬ 
sans,  needed  for  special  service,  should 
be  picked  direct  from  the  exempt.' n 
board  and  never  sent  here  to  camp  to 
drill  with  the  Infantry  or  artillery." 

Psychology —  In  a  Swagger  Stick 

I  AM  given  to  understand  that  in  the 
future  selective  increments  will  be 
differently  handled.  1  hope  so.  It  may 
be  that  military  necessity  demanded  the 
method  used  with  the  first  sc tod 
army.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  in 
the  future  each  incoming  recruit  will  be 
immediately  investigated  and  those  spe¬ 
cially  qualified  and  needed  for  special 
work  abroad  will  he  transferred  at  once 
and  not  stolen  later  from  among  the 
trained  fighting  men  who  have  mastered 
the  hard  l<  -^un-  in  ths  carefully  organ¬ 
ized  division  units  to  the  hurt  of  the 
morale  of  both  officers  and  men.  Any¬ 
thing  is  of  value  that  adds  in  any  way 
to  the  pride  of  a  fighting  man.  Gen¬ 
eral  I^eonard  Wood,  commanding  Camp 
Funston,  is  well  aware  of  that  fact 
He  issued  an  order  requiring  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  thr  division  to  wear  chin  straps 
and  at  all  times  to  carry  cane*  or  riding 
crops.  He  also  encouraged  the  men  in 
the  ranks  to  carry  swagger  sticks  when 
they  were  away  from  the  reservation  on 

Kss  or  furlough.  The  psychological  ef- 
rt  is  excellent.  War  is  not  peace,  and 
a  soldier  is  not  a  civilian.  Anything  i9 
good  which  at  this  time  hastens  the 
translation  of  the  civilian  into  a  soldier 
and  changes  the  atmosphere  about  him 
from  that  of  peace  to  that  of  war,  Thr 
carrying  of  tne  sticks  give*  the  men  a 
certain  bearing.  A  soldier  carrying  a 
swagger  stick  does  not  easily  slouch  or 
sag.  The  carrying  of  the  stick  Is  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  assumption  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  position,  and  the  soldier  feels  that 
he  must  carry  himself  up  to  it.  It 
helps  Thr  courageous  specialist  in  any 
dangerous  line  of  activity  proclaims 
himself  by  some  picturesque  individu¬ 
ality  of  attire.  The  plowman  plods  his 
wrary  way  homeward,  in  a  dirt-colorrd, 
shapeless  outfit;  but  the  cowboy— the 
specialist — comes  lamming  in,  wearing 
high-heeled  boots,  a  gaudy  handkerchief 
nattily  knotted  about  his  throat,  a  som¬ 
brero.  and  chaps.  It  is  startling,  how¬ 
ever,  to  see  there  at  Tamp  Funston  the 
transformation  in  the  men  of  the  Middle 
West  where  a  year  ago  a  wrist  watch 
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The  early  boyhood  days 
of  W.L  Douglas  were 
spent  in  hard  work  with 
long  hours.  Besides  peg¬ 
ging  shoes  all  day  he  was 
obliged  to  gather  and  cut 
up  wood  for  the  fires, 
milk  the  cow  and  take 
care  of  the  horse,  work¬ 
ing  early  mornings  and 
until  after  dark  at  night 
by  the  light  of  a  smoky 
whale  oil  lamp. 


“It’s  a  Queer  Feller 

Seen  by  a  queerer  feller." 
Such  is  Mr.Tarkington's  good- 
humored  description  of  Mr. 
Holliday's  new  book.  A  strik¬ 
ing  portrait  of  the  man  and  a 
keen  analysis  of  his  work,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  hero-worship 
that  sometimes  crop*  out  in  such 
books.  Booth  Tarldngton's  progr*** 
is  traced  from  the  spacious  Princeion 
days  to  the  later  Penrod  era.  There 
are  enlightening  anecdotes  galore  and 
engaging  passages  of  critical  insight. 
You  will  realize  why  this  man  has 
gathered  one  of  the  most  enviable 
followings  in  America  when  you  read 
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wgg  a  crime  and  a  cane  something  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  a  prison  rec¬ 
ord.  It  is  startling  and  encouraging, 
because  quick  adaptability  to  the  radi¬ 
cally  altered  standard*  that  war  ho*  *ct 
up  is  a  character  asset  to  be  valued. 

The  Training  of  Men 

ELEVEN  miles  north  of  Dcs  Moines, 
Iowa,  Is  Camp  Dodge.  It  was  built 
to  house  45,000  men,  drawing  its  per¬ 
sonnel  from  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  a  middle  belt  of  Illinois 
The  camp  lie*  on  both  sides  of  the  De< 
Moines  River  and  occupies  about  3,50“ 
acres.  The  camp  cost  the  Government 
$5,970,000.  \jlsI  summer  corn,  Iowa’s 
greatest  crop,  was  growing  where  the 
camp  now  stands.  The  whole  site  was 
a  cornfield.  The  first  work  of  the  la¬ 
borers  was  to  cut  down  the  grain.  There 
is  something  moving  and  significant, 
something  terribly  typical  of  the  effect 
of  war.  in  the  destruction  of  that  grow¬ 
ing  crop  to  make  way  for  the  training 
of  men. 

An  electric  road,  several  bus  lines, 
and  innumerable  jitneys  connect  the 
camp  with  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of 
the  State  and  a  city  of  more  than  100,* 
000.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  civilian 
welfare  work  done  in  the  camp.  Orw 
organization  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  women,  known  as  the  Camp 
Mothers,  visit  the  camp  daily  and  do 
personal  work  in  the  barracks. 

In  Des  Moines  there  is  the  Army 
Club;  run  under  the  auspices  of  th< 
local  War  Recreation  Board  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Fosdick  Commission  at 
Washington,  where  dances  are  heid 
three  nights  each  week,  partners  being 
provided  for  the  soldiers  by  patriotic 
women's  clubs  of  the  city.  An  item  i?i 
the  “Camp .  Dodger,"  the  cantonment 
paper,  informs  the  wide  world  that  at 
a  certain  dance  there  were  so  many 
more  girls  than  soldier*  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  embarrassing,  and  asks  a  bet¬ 
ter  turnout  of  men  next  time.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  soldier  at  Camp  Dodge  is  giver 
any  spare  time  to  himself  in  which  to 
brood.  Some  few  of  the  men  are  un¬ 
kind  enough  to  declare  that  they  art 
not  given  any  spare  time  in  which  : 
do  anything.  There  is  much  ncrimon: 
ous  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
civilian  social  welfare  work.  It  seems  l 
me  to  be  an  excellent  work,  somewhat 
overdone  in  the  case  of  Camp  Dodge. 

There  is  a  regiment  at  Camp  Dodg* 
that  probably  has  a  larger  percentag 
of  farmers  than  any  other  regiment  n 
the  United  States  army.  It  is  the  352d 
Infantry.  Nearly  all  the  men  in  that 
regiment  are  from  farms  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  a  section  where  th- 
f armors  are  supposed  to  have  been  very 
lukewarm  in  their  support  of  the  war 
Up  to  a  period  in  January  that  regi¬ 
ment  had  had  no  court-martial  proc^i- 
ings.  In  recognition  of  Its  record  i* 
was  cited  in  orders  from  Washington, 
and  Colonel  Hawkins,  commanding,  wa- 
publicly  complimented  by  Secret a?) 
Baker.  The  spirit  of  these  men  v 
worth  careful  nursing,  not  only  for  the 
good  they'll  do  on  the  firing  line,  hut  for 
the  missionary  work  they  will  do  at 
home.  0n£  old  German  farpier  in  the 
Middle  Northwest  waa  very  skeptical 
about  the  potential  military  power  of 
the  United  States. 

“I  don’t  stand  up  for  dcr  Kaiser,"  he 
was  wont  to  say,  "but  I  know  dnt  he  iM 
got  a  great  army  an'  it  iss  a  useless 
vaste  of  human  life  dat  v#  got  into  ;t. 
because  dcr  Kaiser  he  vin  anyhow." 

The  old  German  fanner's  boy  was 
among  those  selected,  and  sent  to  Camp 
Dodge.  The  old  man  was  pessimistic 
•“It  iss  no  goot  he  ehoult  go,"  he  de¬ 
clared.  4* Vot's  der  use?  Ve  can’t  lick 
der  Kaiser." 

Growing  Stale 

AFTER  a  few  weeks  the  boy  car  • 
home  on  a  short  leave.  When  h 
had  returned  to  camp  the  old  man  can  t 
downtown  singing  a  new  tune  that  ran 
something  like  this: 

“Did  you  M*e  dot  boy  o'  mine?  Ain’d 
he  a  fine  looker  in  hi*  uniform?  You 
bet  he’s  a  soldier,  an'  dcrc  iss  tousamb 
achupt  like  him  in  der  army.  Yes!  You 
bet  ve  got  a  great  army!  Ve  show  dot 
Kaiser  vot  for,  oh?  You  bet!" 

The  Mr.  Middle  West  who  i$  in  the 
army  is  a  splendid  missionary  of  patri¬ 
otism.  But.  again  bi«f — 

They'll  have  to  send  Mr.  Middle  Wear 
to  France  pretty  quick  if  they  want  him 
to  go  with  the  best  spirit  Mr.  Middle 
West  is  growing  stale  in  training.  He  - 
an  earnest.  Intelligent  fellow',  and  he's 
learned  about  all  he's  going  to  learn  in 
a  training  camp  in  this  Wintry.  Hr 
was  willing  to  quit  his  civilian  job  t  , 
fight  in  France;  but  he's  not  keen  on 
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remaining  away  from  that  job  to  truin 
«ny  longer  in  Anwrka.  Mr.  Mi<blU 
West  wants  to  do  one  of  two  things: 
He  wants  to  fight  or  go  home  He’s  not 
unwilling  to  lay  down  hi*  life.  He  is 
willing  to  go  over  the  top,  but  he's  not 
keen  on  going  round  and  round  and 
round  in  an  endlea*  grind  of  training 

An  “ Authoritative"  Tip 

A  COMPANY  officer  at  Camp  Dodge 
xi.  told  me  of  the  splendid  spirit  the 
men  of  hi*  company  had  shown  the  first 
four  months  of  their  training. 

“Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  pep  seemed 
to  go  out  of  the  whole  outfit.’*  he  said. 
"During  the  first  month  of  training.  I’d 
have  sworn  that  bunch  of  mine,  properly 
trained  and  equipped,  would  lick  any¬ 
thing  two-legged  and  stay  in  a  scrap 
down  to  the  la*t  man.  They  wrre  hogs 
for  work,  full  of  pep  and  ginger.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  they  went  had  on  me. 
They  weren’t  open  and  rebellious,  or 
anything  tike  that,  but  they  were  sore 
and  sullen  and  lifelews.  1  got  so  I 
hated  to  pass  a  man,  because  when  he'd 
salute  me  he’d  do  it  in  a  mean,  sore 
way.  I  began  to  think  that  I  either  had 
a  bunch  of  dogs  that  couldn't  ke»*p  their 
tails  up  after  the  first  few  mile*  or 
that  I  was  a  bad  captain  and  they’d 
found  it  out.  But,  sir,  about  a  week 
ago  the  whole  outfit  turned  out  ns 
bright  as  a  dollar's  worth  of  new  dimes. 
They  buckled  into  drills  as  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  as  a  Jean  pup  with  u  fat  piece  of 
meat.  They're  singing  in  the  barracks 
and  on  their  hikes,  and  everything's 
lovely.  I'd  like  to  know  what  happened, 
because  if  they  ever  go  had  on  me  again 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  happening 
is  repeated.” 

A  few  days  later  that  officer  came  to 
see  me. 

MI  found  out  what  brought  my  outfit 
back  to  life,”  he  said  abruptly.  "My 
sergeant  got  what  he  thought  was  an 
Authoritative  tip  that  we  were  going 
to  France  within  a  few  weeks,  and  he 
spread  it.  That’s  what  bucked  ’em  up! 

I  guess  that’s  a  bad  outfit!  I  guess  I'm 
going  to  worry  over  a  bunch  that  can 
feel  that  good  just  because  they  think 
they're  going  to  be  In  the  fighting  soon. 

I  guess  not!  Why,  man.  there  isn’t  u 
thing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  that 
outfit  o'  mine,  except  that  they're  just 
r'arin*  to  go!” 

That  officer  had  Mr.  Middle  West 
right.  He’s  r'arin*  to  go!  He’s  wild  to 
get  into  the  fighting;  not  because  he 
likes  war,  but  for  the  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  that  he  hates  it.  He  hates 
war  and  all  its  ways  so  bitterly  that  he 
wants  to  go  where  he's  going,  do  what's 
got  to  be  done,  and  get  to  whatever  the 
end  of  the  matter  may  be  for  him,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Fighting  \s  not  Mr. 
Middle  West's  business,  and  because  It 
ia  so  alien  to  his  training  and  Instincts  he 
wants  to  get  it  done  as  thoroughly  and 
quickly  as  possible.  He's  r’arin’  to  go! 
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Ruby  Crosses  the  Rubicon 


Ordinarily  young  people  of  sound 
nerves  and  digestions  would  not  have 
minded  these  persecutions,  but  coming 
on  top  of  the  disappointment  of  the  car 
i  these  antics  began  to  wear  upon  fraz¬ 
zled  nerves  Zinnia  was  thinking  up 
some  tactful  device  for  sending  Hartley 
away  when  her  caller  saved  her  from 
this  trouble. 

“Well.  Zinnia,"  he  said,  “I  think  I'd 
better  be  running  along.  I  have  to" — 
the  young  man  was  not  ingenious  upon 
short  notire — "I  kinda  promised  to 
meet  a  fella — " 

"Of  course  if  you  just  came  for  the 
rule — " 

Zinnia  was  frankly  angry.  It  is  one 
thing  to  send  your  young  man  from  the 
presence  and  quite  another  for  him  to 
go  as  u  volunteer.  Perhaps,  for  once, 
Hartley  did  seem  to  have  something 
else  on  his  mind. 

“You  know  that  isn't  true.  There  is 
nothing  I'd  rather  do  than  stay  here, 
only-  Hartley  had  stopped  one  word 
too  late. 

"Only  what?"  There  are  several 
unpleasant  ways  of  saying  those  two 
words.  Zinniu  chose  one  of  these. 

"Well,  now,  of  course  a  person  doesn't 
have  such  a  good  time  when  these  ki — 
children  are  butting  in  all  the  time  " 

"Oh,  I  suppose  my  family  ought  to 
be  locked  up  when  you  call?" 

This  was  no  time  for  brutal  frank¬ 
ness,  so  he  evaded  this  question 

"Just  to  show  you  1  won't  go.  Ill 
stay  right  here." 

Zinnia  pretended  to  interpret  "here" 
as  the  semiprivate  shady  nook  in  which 
they  were  holding  this  unpleasantness. 

“Well,  I  hope  you  have  a  good  time. 
I'm  going  to  the  house." 

“Now,  Zinnia,  I  didn't  mean — " 

“No.  Hartley.  It's  just  as  well  we 
found  out  before  before  it’s  entirely 
too  late.  I-  good -by,  Hartley.  I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  good  friends.  We 
can  never  be  anything  more." 

"Mebbe  you’ll  feel  different  about 
this  some  day.  To-morrow  mrblw,” 

“Good-by,  Hartley."  Zinnia  darted 
through  the  shrubbery  toward  the 
house.  The  termination  of  the  inter¬ 
view  wa*  so  sudden  that  It  surprised 
a  young  thing  lying  upon  her  stomach 
under  u  bush,  as  if  deep  in  study  uf 
the  insect  world.  The  mutual  discovery 
was  more  embarrassing  to  the  older 
sister  than  to  the  younger. 

“Who  you  goin'  to  have  for  a  fella 
non/"  asked  Ruby.  Grass  stains  and 
good  brown  earth  now  added  to  the 
richness  of  her  color  scheme. 

“You  go  to  tlie  house  and  dean  up 
before  the  Board  of  Health  sees  you!" 

Ruby  went — but  not  as  a  galley 
slave.  She  moved  with  the  majestic 
calm  of  one  who  is  sure  of  one's  po¬ 
sition.  “We  can  never  be  nuthin'  hut 
friends,"  she  misquoted. 


uppercuts  and  side  swipes  upon  her  dear 
brothers'  freckled  faces.  Moreover,  sb- 
took  an  unmauienly  joy  in  this  low 
pursuit. 

Some  young  women  who  in  one  after 
noon  had  lost  u  beau  and  discovered  tb 
hollowness  of  human  nature  would  h*v- 
gone  into  a  weepy  decline,  affected  *0.1 
tude,  and  become  apathetic  in  the  pn*> 
ence  of  food.  But  Zinniu 's  reaction  wj 
that  she  was  a  failure  as  an  adult.  S 
she  turned  back  the  hands  of  time. 

Mr*.  Brazelton,  attracted  by  the 
shouts  of  triumph  and  the  shrieks  : 
human  anguish,  looked  out  the  winduv 
to  see  her  daintily  clad  daughter  en¬ 
gaged  in  mortal  combat  with  her  d.i! 
cult  MM.  There  may  have  been  in  tb 
back  of  her  mind  disquieting  though : 
of  laundresses  and  seamstresses.  I  ;i 
what  she  mi  id  was:  "Well,  that's  ove* 
She  intimated  as  much  to  Mr.  Bia<* 
ton  when  he  came  home  for  supper. 

The  actual  lighting  was  of  *du 
duration,  but  there  was  a  lot  uf  hila>- 
«iu#  chasing  alaiut  the  pla<*e  and  thriv¬ 
ing  of  various  loose  articles,  including 
water  the  latter  during  a  sketch; 
"washing  up"  at  the  kitchen  sink  U*. 
to  rr  supper.  At  this  aquatic  cam  hi1 
Thelia  handed  in  one  of  her  fumou- 
resignations. 
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'PO  Nedanted  thin  getting  back  of  a 
1  lung-lust  playmate  wan  un  occa> 
to  lx*  made  the  most  of  while  it  Inst,  l. 
but  hy  the  iron  law  of  com  pen  sat 
thitf  gain  was  nut  to  be  without  its  •  r 
responding  low.  Just  a*  five  men* Ur 
of  the  family  were  pulling  out  chair 
for  the  evening  meal  there  appeared  r 
the  di«orway  a  vision  in  white-  -a  bathe: 
looking,  combed- looking  ixfrson.  brir 
tling  with  ribbon*,  Gaming  us  it  d 
just  a*  the  family  was  waling  Itself 
this  entrance  showed  an  inatincfi> 
sens*  of  dramatic  value*. 

Ruby  hud  done  her  work  with  chain 
teristic  thoroughness  and  attention  t 
detail.  Throughout  the  day's  activity  4 
causing  unhappiness  and  acquiring  <» 
lust,  and  real  estate  she  had  put  her 
whole  soul  into  her  efforts,  *0  when  *r- 
cleaned  up  she  did  so  to  a  surprising 
almost  painful,  extant.  The  boys  hu.l 
a  suspicion  that  she  had  voIunLunl 
taken  a  bath  all  over.  Her  eqaipOKi 
was  one  commonly  used  only  nt  Dirt: 
day  parties  of  a  high  order.  Her  tu«* 
colored  hair,  which  ordinarily  tried  t 
be  inconspicuous  in  a  commonplace 
braid,  had  been  luundered  and  ccmtU 
nut  loose  so  that  it  followed  lver  a  rout 
like  a  well-trained  cloud.  Her  hands 
showed  signs  uf  conscientious  endcas 
and  a  close  student  of  complexion 
would  have  noted  that  her  face  had  pi 
a  recent  visit  to  Zinnia’s  dressing  tal  I- 

Some  time  had  passed  since  this 
dress  had  made  its  first  appearance- 
at  a  Sunday-school  entertainment.  It  h& . 
shrunk  while  its  owner  had  lengthened 
it  no  longer  came  between  the  genera 
public  and  Ruby’s  knees.  Yet  she  ha  * 
an  illusion  of  sweeping  into  the  roocr. 
like  u  movie  actress  with  a  long  trai» 

The  twins  and  Zinnia  indulged  in  il 
bred  guffaws  at  her  approach,  but  tl- 
apparition  only  elevated  her  stub! 
nose  a  fraction  of  on  inch  and  made  i’. 
clear  that  she  did  not  associate  v; 
the  lower  classes.  Her  surprising  rr 
mark  was:  “Good  evening,  father." 

“Good  evening,"  said  the  uneasy  rc.d- 
estate  man.  He  now  found  that,  sine* 
he  had  not  seen  his  youngest  child  sin. 
noon,  he  was  expected  to  shake  h*v»d> 
Ruby  raised  her  hand  to  an  abnorma 
height  and  treated  her  father’s  finger? 
to  a  jerky,  sidewise  motion.  She  ha  l 
once  seen  a  stylishly  dressed  lady  shake 
hand*  that  way  and  had  never  gel  over 
it.  She  was  convinced  that  high  ha&nJ 
shake*  were  inextricably  Involved  w  r 
high  society.  The  boys  bad  seen  th  ; 
high-handed  business  before,  but  it  wa- 
new  to  father.  Before  Mr.  Brawltvin 
had  rut  used  to  what  was  happening  1 
his  hand  it  was  surprisingly  let  go.  I' 
gave  a  wag  or  two  before  it  discovered 
that  it  was  alone. 

“Well,  now  that  you  two  have  gc: 
acquainted,"  said  mother,  "suppose  wc 
have  a  little  supper." 
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All  together,  all  the  time — and  win  this  war. 


ON  her  way  to  the  house  Zinnia  en¬ 
countered  the  other  banes  of  her 
existence. 


.  •  -  v  -  ***  180  awifcy? 

a*ked  Ned  innocently. 

"If  you  should  see  Hartley  Winters 
coming  in  here  any  time,  you  arc  at  lib¬ 
erty" — here  Zinnia  adopted  the  crude 
speech  of  her  audience  “to  bounce 
anything  off  his  head." 

"All  right."  *aid  Ted.  “Now  we  can 
get  M>me  bricks  here.  Ned,  in  case 
"Yeah,  we  can  have  several  pi)t»  of 
’em  around  here.  Anybody  elie?"  The 
red  headed  Janus  had  taken  Up  the  old 
job  of  guarding  the  gate. 

Zinnia  drew  her  brothers  in  at  each 
aide  of  her.  Kor  nil  the  great  gulf  of 
years  between  them  the  red  head*  were 
almost  a*  high  ns  the  brown  one.  The 
thing  would  have  made  an  impressive 


“I’m  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department  starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had 
been  w  atching  all  the  men.  When  he  found  I  had  been  studying  at  home  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  he  knew  I  had  the  right  stud  in  me — that  1 
was  bound  to  make  good.  Now  we  can  move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland 
Avenue  and  you  tan  have  a  maid  and  take  things  easy.  I  tell  you  Nell,  taking 
that  course  with  the  1.  C.  S.  was  the  best  thing  1  ever  did.'* 

Tmmmm ,coR°RESMpo*i0Eii»-scH0cisj  .s^re~l,me  s,U4l>'  *i,h  ,he  l- c  s- ls 

BOX  4082.  Scranton,  pa.  I  winning  promotions  for  thousands  of  men 
fSTSTi'iioS1^^ tf Ih'khYSS.^  I  and  bringing  happiness  to  thousands  of 

Hti  aoMW.i  ana.,  aauaw-um  *  .  a  a  V 

|  homes  all  over  the  world.  In  offices, 

I  shops,  stores,  mines,  mills  and  on  rail- 
I  roads  1,  C.  S.  trained  men  are  «eppmg 
|  up  to  the  big  jobs,  over  the  heads  of  older 
|  men,  past  those  whose  only  qualification 
|  is  long  service. 

Get  busy  right  now  and  put  yourself 
in  line  foe  promotion.  You  can  do  it  in 
J  spate  time  in  your  own  home  through 
I  the  1.  C.  S-,  just  as  nearly  two  million 
|  men  have  done  in  the  last  twenty-five 
I  years,  just  as  more  than  100,000  men 
j  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
I  and  mail  thii  coupon.  Make  yvur  start  the 
I  same  way — ami  make  it  right  now. 


family  group.  "You'll  protect  me  against 
all  the  world,  won't  you*."' 

There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  the  fine 
glow  of  brotherly  love  which  enveloped 
these  boys.  They,  who  had  done  what 
they  could  to  ruin  their  sister's  after¬ 
noon,  now,  so  complicated  is  the  mind 
of  youth,  were  glad  to  bounce  bricks  uff 
the  heads  of  all  her  alien  enemies. 

"Walk  in  front  of  me,"  said  Zinnia, 
"like  a  football  interference." 

Nedanted  should  have  been  warned 
by  the  chnng.  in  Zinnia’s  speech  and 
manner,  but  all  unsuqueting  they  took 
their  places  ns  directed.  Th*-  next  they 
knew  was  skyrockets  over  the  face  of 
nature,  for  Zinnia  hud  raised  that  goad 
tennis  arm  and  knocked  their  heads  to¬ 
gether.  This  was  nu  sisterly  love  put, 
hut  a  resounding,  teeth-shattering-  skull- 
jarring  blow.  They  turned  in  tierce 
defense,  hut  Zinnia,  With  a  fine  coordi¬ 
nation  of  footwork  arid  fist  work,  rained 
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MRS.  BRAZKI.TON’S  good  inlentu 
was  to  restore  normality  to  tho  ove* 
ning  meal,  but  the  .situation  was  beyor 
even  her  diplomatic  power*.  A  t|l>eon  li¬ 
the  way  to  the  l>all  had  dropped  in  for 
supper  with  this  humble  family,  an 
it  was  nu  time  for  mirth  ur  lausrhtrr 
When*  Ruby  sat  was  ipso  facto  the  h* 
le  table.  What  a  few  mipute*  t 
had  promised  to  be  rather  a  riotous  per 


for  mane*  now  became  somethin*:  of  a 
ional  function.  Father  fidgeted  nerv¬ 
ously  aa  jf  he  expectcl  to  be  called 
jpon  for  a  speech.  Mother  tried  to  be 
casual  and  homelike,  but  the  general 
'.one  of  manners  and  morals  was  per- 
"vptibly  raised.  The  refining  influence 
3Ven  soaked  through  to  the  proletariat, 
*nd  Ted  was  once  almost  distinctly 
icard  to  say  please. 

As  Zinnia  looked  across  at  the  prom- 
*,n#  young  actress  she  got  a  renewal 
>f  the  suspicion  that  had  once  or  twice 
>c* fore  entered  her  mind  at  moments 
•vhen  Ruby  was  taking  one  of  her  fa- 
noun  trips  across  the  Rubicon  Into 
'leanliness  und  civilization.  Mr.  Brazel- 
on  would  come  to  admit  it  some  day 
ne  twins  probably  never  would — but 
Tiothcr  had  known  about  it  for  ouite 
I  while.  This  hoyden,  whose  richest 
>lea sure  was  groveling  under  a  rose 
>ush  like  a  human  garter  snake,  whose 
ippearance  was  normally  so  unsanitary 
m«l  whose  conduct  was  so  impeachable 
hut  brothers  associated  with  her  on 
erms  of  perfect  equality— this  super- 
oml>oy  had  potentially,  dawnmgty.  ul- 
iioat  certainly,  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty. 

At  last  the  solemn  festival  managed 
o  pull  through  as  far  us  dessert, 
tuhy,  without  appearing  to  hurry,  bad 
.urcoeded  in  emptying  her  cup  of  cus- 
urd  before  the  others  had  got  more 


[XT' HAT  forthwith  passed  between  the 
▼  V  two  young  ladies  of  the  Hraielton 
’nmily  was  managed  entirely  without  the 
•ulgarity  of  words.  Ruhy’s  look  seemed 
.isterly  enough,  but  her  lips  moved 
lightly,  and  Zinnia’s  guilty  conscience 
onjured  up  the  burlesque  version:  "W« 
•an  never  be  nuthin'  but  friends/'  Zin- 
ua  surrenderee!  without  firing  a  shot. 

"Won't  you  have  mine  too?"  she  said 
•weetly. 

“Well,  what's  going  on  here?"  asked 
»Tr,  Brazelton.  "What’s  the  matter 
vith  everybody?  You  must  know  some- 
hing  about  ’em  all."  Ruby  looked  quite 
mined  at  this  low  suggestion.  “What 
s  it—" 

"Oh.  father,  by  the  way,  that  reminds 
no,"  said  the  slack- wire  artist,  Mrs. 
irazHton  It  evidently  didn't  remind 
icr  very  hard,  for  she  needed  a  mo- 
nent  for  meditation.  “I  wonder  tf  we 
ouldn't  do  something  now  about  those 
aundry  tubs." 

This  was  obviously  weak,  but  there 
vns  not  one  of  the  children  who  cured 
o  have  the  subject  reopened.  The  titu- 
ar  head  of  the  family  gathered  that  the 
nystcrious  blackmailing  that  was  going 
m  had  something  to  do  with  the  Hart- 
ty  Winters  deliverance  and  that  his 
veil-informed  wife,  for  her  own  good 
easons.  had  decided  to  call  it  a  day. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
aundry  tuba,  "I'll  look  into  it  to- 
narrow," 

Ruby  sat  at  the  receipt  of  cu9tard 
ind  smiled  maddeningly  upon  her  vic- 
ims.  She  showed  more  relish  for  her 
lessert  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  boys,  with  that  spiritual  sympathy 
-efore  mentioned,  often  thought  the 
-Arne  things  at  approximately  the  same 
•ime.  What  they  now  thought,  all  but 
ludibly,  was:  "Darn  'or."  They  won¬ 
ted  what  Ruby  knew  about  Zinnia 
bnt  was  so  delightfully  damaging.  Zin- 
wondered  what  Ruby  knew  about 
hern.  They  would  never  know,  for 
*uby  always  stays  bought. 

Perhaps  a  perfect  lady  would  not 
scraped  four  custard  cups  ouife 

clean,  but  Ruby  finished  upon  a  high 
>3ane.  This  show  was  to  remain  a  pol- 
£h«l  performance  to  the  final  curtain. 
r'ic  family  had  been  waiting  with  an 
>hvious  display  of  patience  for  Ruby  to 
‘nidi,  yet  she  managed  to  catch  them 
upping  and  leave  the  boys  open 
southed  and  baffled. 

“Mother,  dear,"  said  Ruby,  "will  you 
Wu*e  me?" 

.  She  arose  gracefully  and  glided  ma¬ 
gically  from  the  room. 


This  Car  for  Continuous  Service 


'  I  'HE  part  the  automobile  now  roomy  and  comfortable;  it  is  very 
-f  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  easy  to  enter  and  leave. 
American  affairs  demands  a 
combination  of  qualities  some¬ 
what  unusual. 

The  automobile  is  no  longer 
merely  a  supplement  to  other 
carriers;  it  is  itself  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  means  of 
transportation. 

As  such,  its  use  cannot  profit¬ 
ably  be  limited  to  favorable  sea¬ 
sons;  it  must  serve  continuously 
and  economically  throughout 
the  whole  year. 

Few  cars  so  successfully 
meet  the  requirements  of  such 
service  as  this  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  unit  body  Sedan. 

Quickly  alterable  from  a  closed 
winter  car  to  an  open  summer 
model,  this  Sedan  has  ample 
power  for  town  or  country  usage 
in  any  season. 

The  carefully  made  and  finely 
equipped  body  is  unusually 


Unique  construction  has  elimi¬ 
nated  all  useless  weight  from  the 
roof,  protecting  the  chassis  from 
overloading  and  the  body  and 
roof  supports  from  undue  strain. 


The  car  has  staggered  doors, 
the  forward  one  opening  to  the 
left  at  the  driver's  seat  and  the 
rear  one  opening  to  the  right  at 
the  curb. 


The  high-speed  overhead-valve 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  engine  de¬ 
livers  44  horsepower  at  2600 
r.  p.  m.,  or  one  full  horsepower 
to  every  55  pounds  of  car  weight 
in  this  Sedan. 


7'tf£  Wi h*4W  fvmi  uau 
A  and  the  «U7 ,/<  tonne**  seat  in 
this  Oakland  Semtb/e  Sue  unit- 
body  Sedan  are  upholstered  in  fine 
quality  gray  automobile  doth,  in 
keeping  'with  the  ear's  interior. 


Touring  Car  .  , 

fUaJiter  .  ,  . 

Koaditer  Loupe  . 
Sedan  .  .  .  . 

Sedan  {Unit  Hody\ 
Loupe  <  L  net  tody) 
k.  O .  H.  Jvnfia, 


$1050 

1050 

lltO 

1150 

1550 

1550 


Its  smooth  action,  its  high 
carburetion  efficiency  and  its  un¬ 
usual  ratio  of  power  to  weight, 
assure  users  maximum  mileage 
from  gasoline  and  tires. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX 
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SOMETHING  HERE  MAY  INTEREST  YOU 

TIP  C  til  fLt  Ai/VrHTl5€MKf€T5  ARF.  OASSIHCD  FOR  YOtlle  CONVBNKNCC 


Invention —  Paten  t  A  ttorneys 


New  ld«*»  Write  F»r  »  l*t  O*  P.l—« 

lve/»ra  *l».«  »m  ki  I'Ui  hor  |*i*t.u  ani  tth»:  u  lu*«nl 
Wlti  |J<t  cf  Uf.ntKst.  IV'ai.u-f  v»4  Zk-va  tur  fr»* 

«t<ni..n  **  Writ*.  Inr  ®a 1  fw  cjuiiU 

Uiiikti  wilt  fr*f>  4|HB  r^|>|r«i  lllcttl  lYw. 

We  *•*•*  Imaftimi  u.  wll  »h#*»  U  *♦•»«.*•*,  Wn.n  J. 
t  A  Oft..  FktaM  vm,«.».i  NlMlb  VfltUaflM»PkG 


Yowr  SJee  W*«il®d  Paleot  Y*u/  ln*«Mivn  I'll 

Hi-  I'lix  iia.ifc.-t  It  >riil  r.ir  1  fr-—  I-...*-  vltfclUt  *4  («u-u 
Mhurs  U-nIrrtli  f  jlnu  a«nu4.  *k  .t*l«W 
I'Meatle  ed«eitl«*4  frn  '  -  lh*k>  rvtMi 
II  >‘.•1*111  l.*«rter.  IT  Oven  HIY- .  W»«lni*4l»*. 

1>  «*  .  ot  StftiK  \V.»-Ui»ri)t  W*l«  .  Xc»  Yuf*. 

J**ee,r  Sufwtkln*.  Your  LUx*  M«*  Brin* 

*•*•111.  Ser-I  IW.a.1  f-e  Kr~  lkw.li.  T-ll.  vh»t  t~  Ift- 
vwr.i  «nd  »#•<*  ii.  ••liulii  h  iMUiit  tl.r. u^'li  ..ur  .mill 
•>»U»e  Te1l«-rt  A  TteUwrt.  4*H  l-IL-ci  Ib.ll.lu*,  W«*tr 

. . .  0. 


Peient  Wlwl  You  Invent.  It  Mxy  Be  VaktxbL. 

Writ*  nr.  .S-*  rUkii.  y’«  Ite  until  |i*Unt  la  alluared. 
PxLtfc.  CeCI  "lr,*ntiii'nlnlJ*,'*»  rf*.  ft  nr  ftlin  II.  M  Mir> 
U*  Ljxn  X  IriMt  llllf  .  U'w Mmur.  L  IT. 


Doa't  Lea#  Your  Right*.  B«foe#Procv*din«  Further 

1'ifUfcf  Ueiik  fura  wRvMf  ll  r  of  r..|Kr|(|*i>  l«  V 
*ih»>v.|.  H">»,  'WU^I inn 
Uurtfkr  4  Al»*»w.  Uwny  K*lg  .  W  nliiutfLm,  U.1*. 


I'ai'  nt«  On  Fair  P*r»«nn.  Smmd  Sbetell  For 

fru’  ar«r>  It  KfH-  knk  IA*uaiii|  f«!l  iuf..|Mal~  a. 

I.ikrily  hiiiiU4.i»|4n|.  If li*e«  4  (V,  4k*  la«ii  A  Tru«t 
niiig  w •«hi..gi..u,  n  r 


laventnr*  Should  Writ#  Fee  li*t  Of  •‘Needed 

•  -  l  ,.t.  '  .  Ifcj » •  r-  j  ill  II  -  it  1  •  * i  1  <jr 

PaieilL**  H»«t  f  fee.  Jlxnit..  |4l  4  <*«m|«ny,  iK ; L  |*4, 
Uaikaid*.  l>.  C. 

P alent  Sense  “The  Boob  Tbe  larenlor  Keeps.** 

M  t  •  *  i  •  •  .  *.U  .*  •  -••<  i  1  i..rdi«  f.ieWiH.  ft fn^ 

Write  4  Uv|.  ITv  I'lilg  .  U  ealiingl.ie 

I>  C.  hat. 


Coins,  Stamps,  Post  Cards 

We  Par  T#  MOW  Fee  CeeleMi  Um  Cental 

f-.r  rcrtaii.  ♦ag'W  rMU.  *U\  It  4  >  pomliiM**  petit  l«r 
ui»»  min*  In  '>91/.  M«m  I* 1  •  .r^ulau>.n  VS  4t.  l1  >•  ur 
» hangr  *>ui  *)..>•  I^i  .ur  targr  4 ’••in 

i'  r>  iUr.  .N4aiUit.4<h  ta.uk,  1*1*,  • I\  W’..rtt  T»«- 


Hits  inert  Service 

Incorporate  In  Artaona.  L«*atCo*L  Createet  Ad- 

n«4*|^  Illuiri'ifMli.n  u.t»|4r |n|  IQ  .i»e  b) .  H|.*k  Ilielr 
full  g«M  m**  ••--•‘•ai.k-.  I'lknletr*/ user  %».'*•*.  UH  i«r 
W  *.  nU«|ilu.l  U«r  4  pure  ling  Ok.  But  •  K.  >*t*etiit,  Ana. 


Male  Help  Wanted 


CMI  SertKe  F.s*i*s.n*tk*i*  Opea  The  Wer  To 

IPunI  •*•.» •rnm* ut  pinilli.iM  I  ran  uoi'k  |no  hr  mail  at 
•  •.oil  »  «t  full  sort.,  tier*  Irr*-  any  Ainrrknn  .itlarn 
I.f  .  mVom  U r  lore.  WrHe  u>«lar  B*i4M  C  K  fc*.|, 
F41I  ll^dtU*.  Wathlughin.  Ki.  IT 


Fun  and  F.ntertainment 


Play*  For  Amateur*;  Menabci,  R«<iuU*M, 

S|,.ui-|  \  ••••|r  1 1 lit*  J-.kn  an!  ?«rl(lin|  •!»*•  f ■*» 

eulr#taitil«e»i1*.  keui|  f.r  1  .ila!..g  ItniieiU  l*wb* 
:ivi»*g  *V.  .rjs  Pea^uraftt  .  l*bk*egu. 


Business  Openings 


You r  Opportan.tr  Lie*  Where  The  Coeapeiilkm 

I*  m<  a.  kMt  unit  wtf*re  the  aurruunllag  oianiiy  a  ill 
•t|t|iin  yui  *. h *  r»  art  maay  bui*w  op  1  liig%  a|..«g  thr 
llae*  Ilf  (le  i:*Ui  >**.  iflr  ttidrlT.,  Alfp.fe  fiiiUe.  Uirn 
bat-Cer*.  barter  *t-ijK.  bW:keeibb  «4k..|o,  Ut* A  >i.M. 

nailai  la<t.  rlra,  (•lieiil  t.l.*  k  f*d*«tvK  cmne*e« 
•Irug  4  cU»alurv  fr.ur  mill*,  f.iun&rvi  furmlurr 
«|ur«a.  ferae**,  ha rd**re  »<-fi*.  Iiart««a  -m-i-.  I'tdi. 
Un|.wir*rul  »lurr*.  launlne*.  habrr  yanl*.  m*at  in*rh*i*. 
i»X lota.  nh)iliSm.  r.*l*umU,  e«  mill  *t  era.  ig*a 
•fail  ud  a  great  rarnty  of  ethers:  u  «t!l  gitv  )•«  /rrr 
rutipl.t#  laii.raal.rfi  al**ut  1h#  u.«o  and  •brruaid.i.t 
fi'utry  wt»rn*  <fi|Mrtui>uiee  a r*  auerr.ea  U  i.u  tnlai 
K.  A  Smith.  I'  tunU*ti»ii  ar.t  U.luerkl  Sgrnt.  I’M  • 
l*»rlrtr  lt*ilr«*Ml  •’••n.|a*ui  ILu.»«  |PT.  I  ••!..%  I*..  \- 
lUdf ..  Oi.-ha  SrU 


A  Bteadsly  Fapandmg  National  Oruaeiaalio* 

•jlr**ra  hlgb  grad*  *a>«M.  *  a  chaie*  t-. .  «ta\l  -I.  tfemwli** 
la  tin.  '■Iran.  |>r  iu\l*  |-rnaa» ar  he-i*— w  ilril.w 
Ino  three  !•>  bn  ik.iMmi  4u|lan  annud.i  .'iv*.nuiu>r 
afT-irtWd  L.  «wk  ul*  ii*;«irtarii  rimil.  »e  pietlnM  I  i 
l»rt*i«r  In  calling  i.a  |ru*n  a*«l  Uu  lm  «*ri  *|.  u>-l.  « 
tpflwAa  in  cel  lew*  rlli|.lif'il  .1.  a  )■•••>  ••!•  elu.'h  l*u 

ban*  hM  fay  at  Un  *m  .-«i..».>., 

katr-  »^*||  awl  err  lUinwt.l  In  Ur.f  Wight  iKn  itmrf  lr 
tr<ur*a  tie  •<«  .if  it  end  L»  a»*l  d  ee>’h  high  •  ha'e* 
t».*r  t|e«  «ii*U  h»**M  dllflrullv  m  far*.^*iag  ft>-  >lT 
►..••I  t'Ww  h.r  f  *'l  |Mri*<  ultra.  I»  >1  K  .  M  fiv  * 
l'*«i|n*|.  T«lr*|i..  i*'n. 


Where  to  Co  to  Live 


Get  A  Farm  Irrigated  By  UncU  Semin  Sab  Rieer 

Valley.  ••  ultrr*  Ancua.  amler  M**uw>*ll  leu.  K*.— 
ailalfa  fur  f««^iujg  collie  at  J  ahetfp  Hue  v«geiehU«  aiet 
frnv*  f..r  earty  la»l.  r»  martel  Ikiy  ian.l  n..%  U!-  r*  it 
■*:*t*  Biirf*  Uep  eeil,  smi'hI  eswr.  r*a*>u>U*  iiri/ea, 
Ii*  einler  rfemale  Writ*  fee  mr  N*:t  Miv-r  V..IM* 
li.vler  #r*e  K.  Nafritu.  Intatiul  •  '..ii.ir  K»i»n»i 

Sai.ia  »  Ilf.,  hr  Itstlvsr  Ka  hssge.  *.  M-ag.« 

We  Will  Build  You  Your  Home  On  A  R*ck  Farm 

a  .'hi'.  I  •  *l»*  ir,|l»»  .if  i*.'l*.n«illr  nu4  |nit  |«i>  fat  il 
el  the  rate  #•*  ••  ItoUh.  Wrtle  t«day  f»v  full  |g^- 
lirnlar*.  J  at  If  right*  IV.  Jache.nv  ill**,  H*T-la. 

Own  Your  Own  Oraoge  Grove  In  Beeutifol  Frwrt- 

Iptal  l*ark  let  in  -h..e  y««e  L.«  •  .ttub,  |*ra.  l.-«, 

*.rtjr  rtro  rhea  help  m  *••  It  Iktai.l  ..f  frwle.  jn 
T»*k  ll.lg  1 1  erf Un. 1  »Vk,  f  »*.r..U 


M*ch.  I^nd  Make*  You  Indepeodeal  10.  20.  40. 

v»  X-  #15  tt*  fit  |«r  A  t*r*  i  •.  «t  •  t.  pelln  ur  Iru.i 
l>.vu  pajtnt  -a. *11  Ini.  ran  n».  puftul*  Hig  U-.kkt 
free.  Svlgad  Jj..t  IV.  It  lit  Y  tint  Kail  Mk.ttkagu 


Personal 


Old  Falae  Teeth  Wanted  -  Don't  Me»tar  If  Bmbeu. 

Wr  |«<  upL»  I'.idbn  |rtet  Me>.«ih  f-r  <04  i"*l. 

•  Il>-r  *••(  kr.iiu.  ir*r|iji.  Itni  *rl4  kt  return  in* 

•  itiaU  leld  hi  4*1*  fur  *e ruler*  •ItfllfM  if  *  after 

T.adt  ftpm-wHf.  #»'T  t  Ka  .  IV*.  1^ 

Free  To  Wrdeea-A  Wonderful  Ut»U  Book  Of 

litaovt  making  kinU.  rugfn:i  itM.  »rf*a*  l»e  A  I*  C  «d  •*< 
r •  **f'il  *1-  r,  sail  pin*  wrung  Ateo3«e*ly  IV*.  Ju»t  ad 
dree*  Writer'*  Her* k**.  U>|4.  12.  Auburn.  N  V. 


Collections 

Tied  Streak*  Of  Huoe.ly  fl«i*l  U  Everybody." 

aad  tlurvtiy  I  turner!  pti.iin  frarU  I r..m  debt*  lit 

•wr  Ik*  ••rid.  VS  nt*  fee  the  *4.irt  IW*  Nor  *n<l  IA* 
Kil.  ’  fme  I  raii'H  li  l.uke.  « ’..al  I  Sai  l  B*at  lldg.. 
Salt  laki  City.  I  .1  A.  "S*«»  IVwl.  U.n‘1  iJke  I  * 


Collection  Lett  eve  My  Specialty.  Series  Of  Five 

Cnt  iiullrv*,  na.lv  te  u«a.  |1  V.I  ud  Arf  Ituu 
Ith.ta.*  I*  uai  kai.aa*  City,  Mo. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Five  Bright,  Capable  Ladies  To  Travel,  Detn- 

•  Ulfmle  I4*J  wit  *1 esVra  $;■»  ill  (it  % |*il  i*i  ,-r  u..n|g 
lUiMul  fur*  pa  hi.  t/tsMlrldi  Krug  i.'Kii|Mav.  I  teft*t.  TS. 
i/maka.  Sub. 


Motorcycles 


Save  50\  On  Your  Muloreyrlg.  Gat  Oor  Prlee 

ll«t  nl  winter  hargalna  hi  gjarutwl  reliailt  narfiiiwi 
-  free.  I'.xim  gppftal  btfklnt  p—  WuI.tii 
Nu|i|4»e«r..  IV*  I  lay  i.t*  «  IMdg.,  l»*oTer.  Celu. 


For  Office  and  Desk 

TfkVUfHrn  -  All  Make*  Rebuib  By  Farteeu* 

•*Yeunf  Prw'esa- at  fainiey.  |lu«f  A.UfirruS.  imul 

menu  *r  reut#4  Ne  buu  fi*riu«n]  W*  m.»  ».*i 
nu.tef, Write  i^.e  Yuuug  Tfpenvuvrt.'.  .IkrxlTfi'blrapa 


"Modem"  Duplicator  A  Buaane**  Getter.  9 1  Up. 

Hj  l»  iTn'ptM  trum  pen.  p*  i«tl.  ty|**eriter  Ki*  e'v**  *  r 

Cliae  ■* »  hms  us*  IL  k  IkyitrlsL  Ym  aerdi.*i. 

I  Wt  free  J  l>.  ikirkln  4  Hei'vrs  4.V*  .  I'l'Uhergh.  I*a. 


America's  Leading  Hotels 


Those  Browning  Guns 

(WftW  /Voe*  page  #7 


In  the  U8t8  at  the  Spriniffielt!  armory 
the  Browning  heavy-typi*  gun  fireti  39,- 
J  FrOO  %  hot  a  without  it  hreuk.  That  mt^/inn 
]  it  uwrl  up  just  about  12,000  worth  of 
cartridges  in  one  run.  In  another  test 
|  20,000  shots  were  fired  in  4K  minutes 
18  seconds.  Then*  were  only  three  stop¬ 
pages,  and  each  of  the*-  was  due  to  a 
defective  cartridge. 

Thi*  heavy-type  gun  looks  a  good  deal 
like  the  Colt  machine  gun  which  Brown¬ 
ing  previously  de¬ 
vised,  and  even 
more  like  the 
Virker8  -  Maxim 
gun  which  th** 

British  are  using. 

I  It  iB  lighter  than 
the  Vickers- Maxim. 

It  weighs  34 S 
pounds  with  the 
water  jacket  on — 
a  jacket  that  holds 
about  a  gallon.  It 
i*  fed  ordinarily 
with  a  web  belt 
holding  260  car¬ 
tridges.  although 
belt*  of  as  many 
as  1,000  cartridges 
cun  be  used.  It 
files  at  the  rate  of 
450  to  «UX1  shuts 
a  minute,  as  pre- 
j  ferred.  For  air- 
|  plane  u*e  the  water 
,  jacket  can  he  dia- 
p  e  n  s  e  d  with—  a 
100-mile  breeie 
cools  the  barrel. 

There  is  some¬ 
thing  pleasing  to 
the  imagination  in 
the  fact  that  these 
guns,  apparently 
destined  to  play  u 
ervat  part  in  the 
immediate  future, 
are  the  work  of  a 
man  without  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge 
or  training.  No- 
1»ody  knows  where 
Browning  got  his 
knowledge  or  how 
he  does  his  work. 

Mechanisms  for 
guns  “just  come” 
to  him.  Any  gradu¬ 
ate  of  West  Point 
knows  more  about 
ballistic*  than  he. 

Hundreds  of  ama¬ 
teur  rifle  shots 
know  more  about 
the  fine  points  of 
|  special  loads.  But 
'  Browning  is  the  master  mechanic — the 
Yankee  handy  man  for  whom  things 
come  right,  lie  had  a  theory  when  lie 
wa>  working  on  his  original  automatic 
the  pistol  of  which  the  Fabriuue  N'u 
tionale  in  Belgium  manufactured 
IHH)  before  the  war,  the  pistol  the  (»er 
mans  are  now  manufacturing  in  Quan¬ 
tity  with  the  tools  and  factory'  ui  the 
Pabrh|ue,  the  pistol  the  Kaiser  carries 

The  Adventures 


in  his  back  pocket.  The  theory  wax  *j 
powder  gases  were  wasted  at  the  in  us 
of  a  rifle.  Every  ballistic  expert  kr 
this  theoretically.  Browning  didn't  k * 
it.  He  determined  to  fin/l  out.  So  h* 
ui>  u  board  with  u  45-cn liber  hole  il 
He  plucrd  the  muzzle  of  u  45-can. 
ride  in  juxtaposition.  Then — fortuBA 
!y;  he  pulled  the  trigger  with  a  xtr: 
His  theory  was  that  the  bullet  wuul : 
through  the  hole  while  the  gases 
rounding  the  n 
zle  would  exr 
buck  pre-surr 
the  board.  W, 
Uley  did.  Tlx 

kicked  the  g 
across  the  TOO 
Browning  r. 
proved  hLs  Umm 
Then  he  wen* 
work  to  devisr 
mechanism  *h 
would  steal  *  • 
of  the  aurpli 
gases  fr»»m  thetu 
rel,  at  a  point  nr; 
the  muzzle,  and  u 
them  to  opf*ra!»*L« 
breech  mecham* 
throwing  out  tl 
empty  cartr  ii> 
case  antf  in-er .  r 
the  fresh  cartn  .* 
And  he  has  u-« 
very  much  ch 
H.ime  principle 
his  new  light  si 
chine  ride  —  uh 
is  gaa-ope rated  j. 
air-eooleil.  I  lath 
heavy  type  of 
chine  gun  he  ha 
used  n  recoil-oppr 
nled  mechikni*m.| 
Anti  if  it  is  nks* 
ing  to  know  lha! 
man  without  ar 
special  training  N 
came  the  world 
greatest  Invent* 
of  small  arm*,  i:  i1 
even  more  plewinp 
to  rind  that  he  '• 
longs  to  that  W  •' 
which  in  alnue 
gone  —  what 
fence  8  and  dry 
farming  an*!  On 
I  W.  W. 

He  has  thou 
eyes — the  oyeitkt 
may  l>e  an  am*"' 
of  temperaniCT.L  «r 
may  hr  pro-ucel 
by  living  in  a  cox* 
try  where  the  93 
is  clearer  and  one  run  are  farther  tkar 
anywhere  else  on  earth— at  any  raw 
tile  eyes  of  the  man  who  cun  *h<*»t. 

Yes,  Browning  belong*  to  thnt  ^ 
which  flowered  for  the  lust  time  b 
that  famous  regiment  of  1*9*.  tbr 
Rough  kiders.  just  as  truly  jM  * 
belongs  to  that  long  list  of  Yank* 
inventor*,  of  hnndv  men,  for  wh<* 
machines  “come  right/' 

of  Colin  0’Rell 


A  Wind  That  Blows 
from  Picardy 

By  I’juI  Scott  Mowrcr 

BLu\eycJ  girl  in  ihe  garden’ 
close, 

Hnnmtng  the  sheet  so  fine 
and  ujiiff. 

Wrhy  Jo  you  start  u'hoi  Jails  a 
rose' 

The  /nil  blouii  tojc  mhu  hu 
delight 

Ihuwit'haired  ttvmuin,  tire  J  t;*ud 
u*an. 

Pressing  a  hahe  to  the  heavy 
breast — 

The  breait  he  hned  to  iliimbrr 
<m — 

Why  d*»  you  stir  mth  vuguc 
unrest } 

("• ray-hawed  mother ,  l^nrdin^ 
ulinic, 

Plucking  the  iivclIv  from  the 
pansy  bcJ  - 

The  gentle  flowers  he  called  his 
own — 

Why  Jo  you  /uti.vc  u*uJ  lift 
your  hciiJ  7 

A  unnd  that  b lows  from  Pic¬ 
ardy — 

From  Puardy .  u«hcTc  lie  fhc 
stum — 

A  Bind  that  blows  from  Pi c 
ar  dy 

Is  breathing  lou  be  vide  the 
lane 


i'+mU*ut4  fr+m  jMff  IS 


High  Grade  Salesmen 


S»W*tnaft  Gtj  Or  TrereW  Experienced  Or 

if«*«|vrKiit*i|.  Hr*ii1  i.ir  «.nr  %«!aeli|r  f«w  r».*.k  K»«*  M 

•  I  In*  Ofi|>  UH  "f  .»|Mfileie«  *4i|  full  peril,  ulnr*  KU 

ii»*m4Uv.*r.ii'-  •..*  eiMt*.  $1.  •  •  •  •»  *  f— 

rt*jarr  In  Hp«re  Time  l**  mnkr  s  •»<■-»»•  hkr  lft.iw*nds 
of  *ir  ttiriulisr*  *sm  iKen  Oi/  L'lvm  iwnhlpn  lerr/el 
trait. in.-  eilh  j^niliril  *x|»«rt«*iii'.  Innct  'im  einl  uu 
lirr.Mf.l  KmiikyiiHiit  SiT'lr^  rrtiAsrsil  SLmU*n.  A*l*lrr«s 
•'•K*.»l  nlf^so,  1a-|«.  i'll.  NeU.  !**•»•«  s  f».  Aae'li. 
t  hi.e*>  Sen  hftts'lvo-Xtv  Ynrfc. 


I iikdertsood  A  Underwood  Otter  You  The  Oppor¬ 
tunity  l.i . sijbli -Ii  l.i y>»*ir  o* *  iuvIkIi  .iihrr* mrti 
vj  b.  fllll  f.wrly.  Utluiln  rntlnd*  lor  **ll>-.rf  Vuml 
InatrurtftMi  •«i'ii|inwnl  l  :  schoils  aad  lllirar-*  'Inly  *du- 
o*Un4  ii4>r.  «Un  r*f-rrnr«<e.  na«h  ilstx*::  eiianaute*  n.|nlr«-J 
I'HsnwoJ  m  ralurviud,  il.lii  KlUh  aiml*  X  \ 


Salesmen  Become  Independent  —  Own  Yoer 

Imatnru.  etperftitKe  unnrtvMiy  sell  t.r  etir  f •< •»'  An 
dtuiel  Ueih.  saint  AtiddaiiL  S*vm  sick  W^kly  hri.- 
Ills.  ff.Vpnrly.  emwint*  »\Nl  i.uinnUW  >lM*  ly 
liNvan  fr-.m  rfowrin  .«  "'U«i  ilrj«i.-.*|  I-..i.r.im>> 

lK'lutian4L  hniiiiratliin  l>*|it  Ni  eerk,  N  J. 


Sslrsmrn,  For  Mulhpost  S Ump  Affix er*  And 

f'e-iwl  l'orf  msirl.in**.  Frrn  h  i*t.j*|s*«*L 

H'.'ilaliiHlHil  anil  IvtM'Tf  rlttklariM.I.  WL>*f.’i«r  ^s«ri 
!  *i*  «.r  *»  a  «?*ln  lln*.  Ii’r.r*|  n>iMBAailuMk  Mull *•! 
•  ’  ui|uny,  lft*|.u  K,  |(^:hntrr.  K.  Y. 


Side  Line  Salesmen  Sollini  Prcmiam  Assorl- 

freui*.  ijri  *«r  .\i-*  lj..»  lVl-.»'Ulr  1.4 - •  *1  ■■•i.v  It  |nj» 
I-  II.  *  >11(0  S’}.-.*' n.intm.-v. II  te-r  nr  -f.  WfUMesUy. 

i  ‘.i '■  (Irtil  M.'rf.  L'«_  A-i  N.xwl  Hi..  Chire«o. 


Slicker*  Pay  Matit  Conmiiaioa*.  Thmi*e»*d*  of 

v.irii* »*•  •»•!  nn;  ».!*#ril*|nc.  »*f il.r a. 

HJsvial  •.  Jrr  m.e.  V..  l«*ol*  HM.  kef  O*.,  I‘G»  J*.  )U. 


Silnmtn:  Cc«  Our  Pleo  Fee  Mniwpamifil 

V  -*  'M'-Ii'k  i  •:*  -!  .  •«*  Wntltr  n-i’i v-  «i 
Im'i*'  I'l-rfil*.  A.O^s'lei  (  '•»..  Ila  .•(Will,  (Ai—, 


Hotel  Hermit  a  re.  B  way  42d  St.  .Time*  Square  . 

In  Ihr  »»*ri  «'l  v.  -»n.«  0!  >•  !«•  >'•,  ’<•  |*’f  de*. 

BmkWI  H’kel'*  "B  »n  N.  Y.  ’  imi  Ire* 


Agents  Wanted 


Ml  The  S  And  H  Ge*  Sever  Increeaea  M.Ue«. 

m  any  eutsmi'lnle  I  U  ll»  ante*  |**r  fxllon.  i  ’1*  firt**" 
llipular  jV.feU  «*lckl«  anil  m»ily  uMallrtl  aey  o»r. 
I’lrf  marifla  Itv  yne  - irumu.l*.ie»  h-ld  A  |.rvi*ti  sr.i-  a. 
Writ* L»der  s  »f*l  If  Mf*  IV.  Uein.  XI  -  Peta<wftn/r 
Mu.m^.111  Mine 

A  rant*  -Snepoieil  Household  Lane  On  Forth 

Red  ftwl  *rlWr*.  iiiwh  IU|  V*  :»rfht 

wlrM.  m(II'.(.  |*"|*|i«r  glml  n«*e*UH.  4tfr«.*« 
few.  llrt  hm  .|iiir«  VlHr  V >«'•.!  •. 

A..  AxitirM  OidKlsi"  .  dll Tlir4 8k,C|)M4«Nii  •• 


Hosiery  And  Undorweer  Menufaclnrer  Offer* 

H**rd  |«i*itLin  «ap(iyinc  rv* :.lar  «  a»4  m#r*  •«  u.iH 
lrfl.ni  lei<r  in<>*  *hl\  it.-ime  All  -  r  «j.ir.  um.  i.’reJtL 

c.  puhtf  wi.ii*.  jvr.  x+  ran  sl.  iiu^d.iysu.  r*. 

A|HlU-A  lit*  Ware  Acceaeory  For  Ford  Car*. 

Set «  m  •tcl.r  V.  ilrnlm  at«l  r*r  iiwitn.  N“lhhr  »iw 
like  II,  e>  i"n.|-  Utlim.  (LI  full  ilrii  *  lisle).  I  -  1  Wm 
ilfeinrlm  «*»•.,  UAiHk  Cue? I,  CWitn,  LI. 


A  u  e  nl  *  New  set  Invention  lnlupooO  Make* 

•  v  r>  ,*rt  a  t  >j'ii%. *  Jr-  A  n,j.>.  d.iraUe,  pin.-iml 
Mlll&HI  In  use.  Tnrv*  truN-  F.L’lOttle kftlbfr  . 

M9lv  f rie.  H.  Xml  4  •  ....  lM-,4.  M.  II  tftu«d«e«  N  V 


Apenta  Make  Bi*  Money  Svlliny  Poetreit*  And 

Mtru.Ur  H.inplr  a*. 1  •  s?al  ^  free,  l .1 

J*  cln.l  *  ..(t  |w ny.  Opt.  7.«  J.i.ai;-.  I' 


Apent*  Wanted—  Sell  Pure  Food  Products*  Pop- 

Blxrf1un*rtaiLl  *•-  >%■.(!**.  L*yelU-.jf*rt»  •-*.  •  r 
It*.  qnLk  •-  H.  Mwsrt.  .1  (Tea).  N.*m.  N. 

Free  Semple  With  Particular.:  No  Spla.hmi 

va-..r  r.riit.  r«  •*»  *»-’-•»:  ki  •  •  I..*  -*|rri 
n«te-^n.  I  niu*  I'dler  •  *..  •  I  Irm  •  v.,.V  Y  •  *t> 


hack  so  that  it  would  not  flap,  she  for¬ 
got  the  complexion  that  spoke  of  too 
much  indulgence  of  the  appetite*,  and 
the  mean  eyes.  She  only  knew  that  ahr 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
wag  one  of  the  immortal  heroes  who  had 
helped  to  stop  the  Hun  at  the  Marne. 

They  were  in  the  parlor  of  Pufrcsnc** 
suite  at  the  Regent.  Whoever  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis's  adherents  had  been  spying  upon 
her  could  have  followed  her  only  to  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  Within  Dufresnc’g 
room  she  was  .'aft-  from  espionage 

"You  h^*\  of  course,  credentials?” 
asked  DufRrs  ne. 

Colin  looked  at  him  through  blurred 
eyes.  The  Dufresne  before  her  disap¬ 
peared;  in  his  place  appeared  another 
Dufresne  who  wore  the  uniform  of 
France,  who  braved  the  horrors  of  a 
battle  field  that  the  invader's  brie  might 
Ik  turned.  She  never  thought  to  aid 
for  hi*  credentials;  hi*  empty  sleeve 
was  enough. 

She  knew  at  Inst  the  headquarters  of 
the  Marqui*.  She  was  face  to  face  with 
a  French  patriot.  The  menace  trial  the 
Marquia  constituted  to  America  mid  her 
.  atliea  would  be  done  away  with  in  u 
short  time  now.  And  thi*  man  was  of 
a  rare  that  idealized  the  relations  of 
man  and  woman.  Colonel  Dufresne 
would  not  heedlessly,  by  hasty  action, 
1  endanger  the  life  of  Femald.  who  wa? 


imprisoned,  to  all  intent*,  by  the  M*r\,jr* 
“Credentials T'  she  echoed.  She  tul  ei 
away  from  him  a  moment.  Prom 
lacy  hiding  place  ut  her  breas!  'N 
brought  forth  a  tiny  gold  badge.  Word¬ 
lessly  ahr  handed  it  to  Dufresne. 

The  Frenchman**  eyebrow*  rai‘^j 
“But  this,  mademoiselle,  is  the  badge  « 
the  Secret  Serv ice  uf  the  United  Stab » 
She  laughed  "And  1,”  she  said,"1* 
Colin  O'Kell." 

Dufresne  stared  ut  her.  **Not  MIB 
Foures?*" 

Cohn  shook  her  ht-ud.  And  tl<* 
words  of  explanation  poured  fret  ff 
lips.  Dufresne  listened.  Twice  imp-oF 
sively  he  starte<l  for  the  telephone- 
terruptSng  her  relation,  but  each  tin* 
she  called  him  back.  She  finished- 
"But,  mademoiselle,  what  you  **} 
incredible C*  He  raised  his  hand 
. an  that  I 

monster  who  betrays  America,  who  *  • 
France  for  the  gold  of  the  bockf 
cannot  wait  a  moment!  Even  ^ 
litre  lie  may  U*  planning  aotrif 
treachery!  Wi  n  u  t  notify  your  v**' 
ernment  at  once!*' 

•'Please*1*  cried  Colin,  . 

DufreMie  stared  at  her.  "But.  ir-J •'*' 
mussel le.  to  delsty  -•»  moment  wh^  * 
know  where  tbi>  vile  Marquis  it— “  9 
impassible!"  .1 

Ihit  Culm  wm  fighting  for  the  Id** 


fnumv/in 


Stop  Radiator  Leaks  with 


Money  Back  Guarantee  30673? 


the  man  she  loved.  She  liiid  her  fingers 
or  the  wrist  of  Dufretne. 

“But  Mr.  Femald  deserve*  better  of 
his  country  than  death,”  she  cried.  “If 
men  are  sent  directly  to  the  Marquis'* 
house.  Mr.  Frmald  will  be  killed.’* 
Dufrrsnc  ceased  walking  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  made  with  his  one 
hand  a  gesture  of  hopelessness. 

•'But  what  can  be  done,  mademoi¬ 
selle?” 

“The  Government  wants  the  Mar¬ 
quis/'  said  Colin.  “But  it  would  not 
wish  the  capture  of  the  Marquis  to  en¬ 
danger  Mr.  Fernald/’ 

,4But  the  Marquis  will  be  suspicious/* 
objected  Dufresne.  “How  would  it  be 
possible  to  rescue  Mr.  Fernald?” 

UI  can  go  back  there/'  declared 
Colin.  “Together  Mr.  Fernald  and  I 
can  think  of  some  way  of  escape.” 


1  tLORSHH1M  shoe*  arc 
IP  serving  the  men  of  the 
Nation  —  increasing 
efficiency  —  Florshcims  are 
scientifically  built  ro  give 
long  service  with  comfort 
ar  every  step.  There's  a 
style  in  keeping  with  the 
Times  to  suit  your  individ¬ 
ual  requirements, 

Ei>;ht  Co  ten  dollar*  reason¬ 
ably  priced,  value  cumidc  red. 
Akk  fotThe  Flonhcun  Shoe— see 
thcStylesof  the  Timr*.  RixAlct 
of  Military  acvties  on  rrqucK. 


Dufresne  looked  at  her.  “And  if 

you  cannot  think  of  that,  then  you 
can  die  together?  That  is  it?” 

Slowly  tne  coter  ebbed  from  the  cheeks 
of  Colin  O’Rell.  Her  eyes  glowed.  She 
waa  young  and  life  is  precious  to  youth. 
But  Fernald  had  risked  his  life  for  her, 
and  in  the  risking  had  forever  won  the 
heart  and  soul  of  her.  Slowly  her  head 
bowed  in  assent  to  Dufresne'*  words. 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  hts  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  bowed.  ”  ‘C'est  magntfique/ 
mademoiselle,  ’mats  ce  n'esl  pas  la 
guerre* l"  he  quoted. 

The  color  flowed  back  into  the  cheeks 
of  Colin;  it  stained  her  forehead,  her 
throat. 

“C’est  l 'amour/*  she  answered. 

She  had  not  yet,  in  so  many  word*, 
told  Femald  that  she  loved  him;  some¬ 
how  it  seemed  sacrilege  that  this  open 
confession  of  her  love  for  Fernald 
should  be  made  to  ears  oilier  than  hia. 
And  yet  the  love  that  burned  in  her 
bosom  was  as  the  flag  is  to  the  soldier 
who  goes  forth  to  certain  death.  Not 
to  have  retorted  to  Dufresne'*  quota¬ 
tion  would  have  been,  she  felt,  almost 
to  deny  Femald's  place  in  her  henrL 
She  had  reached  the  end  of  service  to 
her  country;  if  delay  would  have 
jeopardized  that  service,  she  would  not 
huvp  asked  Dufresne  to  wait;  but  tbt 
few  moments  of  grace  for  which  she 
asked  could  do  no  harm.  Dufresnc's 
mean  eyes  seemed  to  brighten  with 
chivalry  as  he  granted  her  request 
“You  may  go  back  to  M.  Fernald.” 
he  told  her.  “Within  an  hour  men  will 
1**  there.  God  guard  you  until  then, 
mademoiselle.” 
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IN  the  *nmr  automobile  that  had  con¬ 
veyed  her  to  Dufresne'*  hotel,  Colin 
rode  back  to  the  warehouse  on  West 
Street  which  the  Murqui*  had  con¬ 
verted  into  hi*  headquarter*.  There 
were  guard*  there  posing  **  clerk* 
in  an  apparently  busy  wholesale  filler 
buxine**,  and  once  out  of  the  auto 
mobile  Colin  knew  that  *he  could  not 
turn  back.  But  there  was  in  her 
heart  no  desire  to  turn  back.  In  her 
hand  bag  was  a  small  revolver,  and 
with  thut  she  would  make  the  last 
stand  with  Femald  one  not  too  easy 
for  the  Murqui*.  Yet  it  was  bitter  of 
Fate  so  to  involve  her  and  the  man  she 
loved  that  in  Die  moment  of  their  vic¬ 
tory  they  should  face  death.  But  honor 
and  love  both  told  her  that  no  other 
course  had  been  open  to  her  save  to 
return.  The  moment  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  arrived  bloodshed  would  begin. 
The  Murqui*  was  not  the  sort  lamely 
to  submit  to  arrest.  He  would  prefer 
death,  she  knew.  And  of  that  blood¬ 
shed  Fernald  was  destined  to  be  a  vic¬ 
tim.  There  was  no  hope  of  surprising 
the  Marquis;  of  that  she  fell  certain. 
A  while  ago  she  had  believed  in  the 
justice  of  God  and  had  felt  that  Fer¬ 
nald  would  win  clear.  But  God's  jus¬ 
tice  works  in  ways  not  always  under¬ 
standable  to  the  human  mind.  Only  u 
miracle  could  save  Fernald,  and  she  did 
not  hope  for  that.  But  love  and  honor 
had  spoken  to  her,  and  she  hud  heeded 
their  speech.  The  old  martyrs  who 
begged  for  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
infidel  were  no  more  exalted  than  was 
Colin  O’Rell  as  she  entered  the  lair  of 
the  MartjUl*.  Across  the  water  men 
gave  their  lives  for  the  Yankee  flag 
She  could  do  as  much  us  they.  And 
death  by  the  side  of  Femald— 

She  was  smiling  as  she  walked  down 
the  corridor  on  which  was  the  office  of 
the  Marquis. 

She  had  had  little  hope  of  reaching 
Fernald  before  the  Marquis  saw  her. 
and  what  she  had  expected  came  true. 
Fur  the  Marquis'*  door  was  open,  and 
he  called^  to  her  a*  she  would  have 
passed.  She  entered  hi*  room.  There 
was  no  use  in  refusing;  to  temporize, 
to  lull  hia  suspicions  that  she  felt  were 
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always  restlessly  slumbering— that  was 
the  best  way. 

"Sit  down,  my  Colin,"  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  •‘You  have  seen  Dufresne?" 

She  nodded. 

'“And  you  have  learned  all  that  he 
knew?" 

Colin  flushed.  In  the  moment  when 
keenness  of  thought  was  vital  to  her, 
her  brain  hud  been  dull.  She  had  nut 
looked  ahead  to  the  moment  of  meeting 
with  the  Marquis;  she  had  planned  no 
story  to  tell  him.  Nor  had  Dufresne 
thought  to  concoct  some  story  that 
would  satisfy  the  Marquis's  desire  for 
information  as  to  Durre.*ne'*  mission 
in  America.  But  her  wits  were  alert 
now;  she  saw  a  chance  to  win  Femald 
free  from  this  place. 

"Dufresne  did  not  trust  me.”  she 
said.  “That  is,  he  believed  that  I  was 
the  Foures  woman,  but  he  preferred  to 
talk  to  my  brother.  Jevons  must  go 
with  me  to  him  at  once." 

The  Marquis  leaned  back  in  bis  chair. 
His  thick  lips  parted  in  a  smile. 

“Somehow  1  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
you  and  Jevons  going  to  him,"  he  said. 
"Somehow,  my  little  Colin,  I  prefer  you 
working  alone,  os  you  were  before  you 
left  the  home  of  Richard  Hassager. 
You  have  grown  dependent  on  men, 
my  Colin.  When  you  were  ‘Lady  Beth* 
you  worked  alone.  The  robberies  you 
committed,  the  schemes  you  engineered 
— you  did  these  by  yourself." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "But  if 
Colonel  Dufresne  refuses  to  talk  to  me, 
what  can  I  do?" 

"You  are  quite  positive  that  he  trusts 
you?" 

"Why  should  he  not?"  she  asked. 

"Why  not,  indeed?" 

The  Marquis's  smile  was  bland.  As. 
once  before  today,  his  spatulate  fin¬ 
ger*  had  attracted  Colin,  so  against 
her  will  they  attracted  her  now.  Pad¬ 
ded  with  flesh,  they  moved  restlessly, 
like  the  padded  feet  of  a  cat  which  played 
with  some  object.  And  suddenly  Colin 
felt  that  the  Marquis  played,  catlike, 
with  her. 

"Why  not,  indrod?"  said  the  Marquis 
again.  "Even  1,  who  am  no  fool — I 
trusted  you,  my  Colin." 

Her  throat  suddenly  became  con- 
1  stricted:  her  lips  were  parched;  she 
moved  her  hand  slightly  toward  her 
hand  bag.  Suspicion  was  heavy  in  the 
air.  And  yet  she  could  not  understand 
why.  And  then,  as  the  door  closed 
softly  behind  her,  she  wheeled  and  un¬ 
derstood.  Hia  back  against  the  door, 
his  one  hand  resting  on  the  knob,  stood 
Colonel  Dufirsnc! 

The  mean  eyes  glittered  as  they 
rested  on  her;  tlie  loose,  sensual  mouth 
was  twisted  In  a  sneer.  And  she.  Colin 
O'Rell.  who  prided  herself  on  having 
been  able  to  outwit  the  cleverest  spy 
in  the  world,  had  been  outwitted  her¬ 
self!  Instinct  had  not  lied  to  her;  but 
the  miming  arm  of  the  alleged  Dufreonc 
had  deceived  her;  had  quieted  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  hiB  character,  bo  plainly  evi¬ 
denced  in  his  face,  bad  aroused. 

"My  Colin,  I  am  afraid  that  when 
you  posed  ox  Lady  Beth  you  did  not 
!  study  your  character  well  enough.  For 
Lady  Beth  should  have  known  one  so 
famous  as  French  Gouraud,"  smiled  the 
Marquis. 

French  Gouraud!  Colin  knew  the 
man  now  that  his  name  was  mentioned; 
knew  of  him  as  a  cnminul  whose  arm 
had  been  lost  from  the  eifectJ  of  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  given  him  by  a  guard  at 
I  Sing  Sing.  She  might  have  known  that 
<  omplaisance  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Marquis's  character;  and  he  had  been  loo 
complaisant  when  she  had  started  for 
her  interview  with  “Colonel  Dufresne." 

Swiftly  she  opened  her  hand  bag 
But  the  Marquis,  despite  his  great  bulk, 
wax  faster  than  she.  Breathless  she 
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end.  But  last  night  when  he  came  h*u 
with  you  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  v.u 
the  same  man  who  had  been  here 
nighl  before.  My  eyes  arc  not  g  * 
my  Colin,  and  my  men  assured  me  -  f 
this  was  Jevons  and  that  he  had  k:.* 
Femald. 

“But  you,  my  dear,  though  you  iaf 
been  »  thief  anil  were  soiling  y*r 
country  to  its  enemy — you  did  not 
the  sort  who  would  coquette  with  a  r-i 
lover  who  wa»  the  murderer  of  thi  _ 
And  yet  in  the  automobile  that  bn>”e*’ 
you  here  last  night  you  kixxed  the  s: 
who  rode  with  you. 

"And  so — Colonel  Dufresne  w  • 
town,  and  he  doe*  expect  a  visit  f*  • 
Mile.  Cunard  and  her  brother — it  »•* 
so  easy  to  set  all  doubta  nt  rest.  ! 

rwere  loyal  to  me,  I  should  know  r. 

you  were  not  loyal — you  saved  n 
friend  Goumud  much  trouble  by 
desire  to  die  with  Femald.  And  it  t 
pretty  desire,  my  Colin,  of  whirl, 
would  he  unfair  to  deprive  you.  V 
shall  have  your  wish." 

He  blinked  at  the  girl.  "Death 
not  be  bo  pleasant  when  you  know 
you  have  failed,  eh?" 

DESPAIR  gripped  the  heart  of  C 
O'Rell.  She  had  nerved  hcrxrlf  up 
face  death  until  Its  terror*  had  t..« 
dissipated.  But  to  have  failed!  W 
she  might,  from  the  office  of  the  r 
in  which  *he  had  seen  the  alleged  1- 
fresne,  have  telephoned  the  Fo*i- 
authorities  the  information  that  w 
have  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Marquis!  And  Bhe  knew  that  the  M. 
quis  was  aware  of  her  failure  to  t  • 
phone.  So  intent  had  her  heart  been 
returning  to  die,  if  need  Ik?,  with  ?t 
nald,  that  her  brain  had  been  dull.  *r 
because  of  that  dullness,  a  dulls 
that  had  made  her  accept  a 
visaged  criminal  as  a  hero  of  Frar 
not  only  must  she  and  Female!  die. 
the  Marquifl  must  live  to  weave  i 
plots  against  her  native  land!  T 
Marqulrs  voice  broke  the  block  sr 
hitter  silence. 

"And  yet  I  am  not  as  ha  rah  ir 
xeem,  my  Colin,"  he  Baid.  "I  know  r; 
one  who  venture*  ox  greatly  as 
have  ventured,  who  pones  as  n  prof  - 
slonal  thief  in  order  to  win  my  c* 
lidence,  must  have  recognlw^l  :• 
inevitable  end  that  would  follow  upor.  •!:• 
covrery.  I  honor  you  too  greatly  to  th 
to  frighten  you  with  death;  and  I  an 
uft*r  all,  a  gentleman  bom;  and  a  r 
tleman  does  not  torture  a  woman.  L 
a  man!"  His  voice  was  harsh,  stra; 
with  ferocity.  "That  is  different!  ^ 
were  the  secretary  of  Richard  lb 
sager,  the  multimillionaire  You  got 
touch  with  me  and  offered  to  steal  lr 
formation  vital  to  the  American  L 
eriiment  from  Haxsager's  safe.  V 
did  so.  Of  course  1  now  know  t h' 
those  must  have  hoen  documents  csri 
fully  prepared  to  deceive  me  and  v. 
my  confidence  in  you.  But  what  f  u 
to  know  is  how  much  the  Govern n. 
know*  of  my  activities.  You  will  :* 
me.  Colin?" 

Courage  came  back  to  her;  fb 
laughed  at  him.  The  expre&sion 
his  face  did  not  change,  lie  prei*. 
the  bell  on  his  dexk. 

"I  said  that  1  would  not  torture  ycu.* 
he  told  her.  "But  this  man  Fernnli 
whom  you  xo  evidently  love — it  will  b 
rather  amusing  to  see  how  long  you  ci 
keep  ailence  when  I  do  to  him  t*.  * 
which  your  sex  prevents  me  from  df 
ing  to  you." 

Ibis  wax  the  ultimate  torment:  t 
watch  Femald  suffer!  Dumbly  Coin 
stared  at  the  door  which  Gouraud  nut | 
open.  Through  it  would  come  the  rr..r 
sne  loved,  and  upon  her  loyalty 
pended  the  manner  of  hia  deatn.  LV:. 
was  certain — for  both  of  them ;  but  i 
torture  that  preceded  that!  ...  5b 
shut  her  eyes  while  she  prayed  the  Le¬ 
in  whow*  justice  she  must  believi  * 
give  her  strength  in  the  moment  of  * 
trial  that  she  had  not  foreseen. 

And  then  she  opened  them  as 
Marquis's  face  twisted  grotesquely  vnr 
rage.  For  one  of  his  adherent*  rnt<*:*- 
the  room.  He  was  trembling,  pale  wit 
f  right. 

“He  got  away,"  he  said.  "I  ho»r 
your  ring,  and  l  opened  the  door  at  •’ 
room  where  he  was,  uni!  I  found  W 
bra&xo  lying  there  knocked  out, 
Fernald  gone!" 

Tlu-  heurt  of  Colin  O’Rell  sang  wi-.r  ’ 
her.  She  smiled  at  the  rage  of  tb 
Mariiuis.  No  matter  how  she  hnd  bloa 
dereu,  how  gbc  had  been  outwitted.  F>- 
had  not  cmttril  the  death  of  Fernak 
Her  own  death  seemed  Icbh  than  noth 
ing  to  her  now. 

The  aiVfA  adrtn9t$t?  of  C *  It*  O'fid 
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since  1823  have  been  noted  for  their  unusual  wearing  qualities,  their  good  style,  their  finish.  Made 
in  an  American  factory  by  American  hatters,  the  most  skilful  in  the  world.  Ldok  for  the  hand¬ 
some  Mallory  Store  Card  in  colors  in  hatters'  window  s.  Dealers  i  identified  by  the  Mallory  sign>  are 
showing  the  new  Spring  styles.  Prices:  $4.  $4.50,  $5.  and  up. 

Mallory  Mello-Ease  (extreme  light  weight!,  $5  and  $6. 

334  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York  L  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc.  Factory V  Danbury,  Conn 
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THINKER 


Men  who  command 
great  enterprises 
first  master  them¬ 
selves  .  for  food 
and  drink  largely 
define  character. 

Grape=Nuts 

is  a  master  food 
for  thinkers  ^ 

“  There's  a  Reason  " 


Great  flosterpiec# 
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Conserving  time  and  energy  is  the  automobile’s  great  war¬ 
time  service.  This  year  it  is  a  duty  to  buy  more  carefully 
than  ever  before.  For  reasons  of  economy  and  assured 
performance  you  should  select  a  pioneer  car  of  matured 
mechanical  design  and  moderate  up-keep,  built  by  a  re¬ 
liable  and  long-established  Company.  Investigate  the 
KING!— and  because  of  limited  “war-year”  output  and 
freight  embargoes,  ORDER  EARLY. 

This  sixty  horse-power  King 

lowing  a  smaller  "Eight"  and  a  successful  "Four 
throughout  for  utmost  simplicity  and  surplus  strength 
weight  foi  a  car  of  this  power  and  size  is  the  big  factor 
tenance. 

120  inch  wheelbase  gives  a 
taper  roller  bearings  and 
ably  simple  to  handle.  W» 

Built  low  it  holds  to  the  ground  at  high  speed 
deep,  correctly  tilted  upholstery  banish  riding  fatigue. 

The  car  shown  above  is  the  seven-passenger  Touring  model.  FOURSOME— is 
the  King  4-passenger  sport  model  and  considered  by  many  the  handsomest  of  its 
type.  A  7-passenger  Sedan,  richly  finished,  is  the  popular  closed  model. 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  neural  dealer 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  DETROIT 


is  now  in  its  third  year  of  world-wide  service,  fol- 

Thc  chassis  is  designed 
Comparative  light 
in  its  low  cost  of  main- 
The  King  has  long  body  room  because  of  compact  engine,  and  its 
short  turning  radius,  which  together  with  its  fine 
easily  reached  and  operated  levers,  make  it  remark- 
omen  especially  appreciate  its  easy  driving  qualities. 

I  xing  cantilever  springs  and 
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Hupmohile 


Owners  of  earlier  Hupmobiles  are  so  well 
satisfied  that  they  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  new  Hupmohile  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  more  efficient  than  their 
cars — until  they  have  taken  a  ride  in  the 
new  car . 

Then  capitulation  is  complete.  The  old 
enthusiasm  is  redoubled. 

The  Hupmohile  has  always  been  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  whole-hearted  endorsement 
it  has  received  from  owners  everywhere. 

But  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  the  astonish¬ 
ing  power- and’ comfort  qualities  of  this 
new  Hupmohile  are  already  building  up 
a  broader  and  deeper  loyalty.  We  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  referring  you  to  the  first 
owner  of  the  new  car  that  you  meet,  for 

confirmation  of  all  our  comfort  claims. 
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Discovered  JitCORO  ? 
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My  chauffeur  discovered  Ricoro"  said  the  man  in  the  Packard.  “We 
were  passing  through  Buffalo  going  West  on  an  auto  trip. 

I  ran  out  of  cigars  and  when  wc  happily  came  to  a  United  Cigar  Store, 
I  gave  him  a  dollar  bill  to  get  some  good  smokes. 

He  came  out  with  a  handful  of  big,  fine-looking  cigars,  and  held  out 
some  change. 

1  looked  at  the  change  and  told  him  the  clerk  must  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  He  just  grinned  and  held  a  lighted  match  for  me. 

I  took  a  puff— another  and  a  couple  more,  and  sent  him  in  for  a  box. 
They  were  Ricoro  Coronas  at  8c  each. 

That  discovery  was  the  most  enjoyable  event  of  my  trip.” 

Sooner  or  later  you’ll  discover — 


Corona  Slif  Ik 

Bui  of  »  M  O* 


There  is  no  mistake  about  it— Ricoro  is  the  greatest  cigar  value  on  the 
market  today.  Men  who  can  well  afford  cigars  at  twice  the  price  have 
discovered  in  Ricoro  an  imported  cigar  of  rich  tropic  fragrance  and  gentle 
mildness  at  less  than  the  price  of  the  usual  domestic  cigar. 

Just  as  a  test,  stop  at  the  nearest  United  Cigar  Store  and  buy  Ricoros 
for  one  day’s  smoking.  You’ll  discover  why  we  call  Ricoro  the  “self-made” 
cipar  —  it  made  its  own  success  on  its  own  merit. 

Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-for-25  cents 
— simply  the  question  of  size.  The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 


Panetela  Sl*r 
Bo,  of  Ml  *-'  M 
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Sold  Only  in  United  Cigar  Stores  -“Thank  You.”  c 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPAQ 

(her  1200  Stores  Operated  in  our  500  Cities.  General  Offices.  Sew  York  Google 
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OVER  THE  FIELDS  OF  FRANCE 

remarkable  photograph,  made  by  a  French  aviator ,  shutting  a  second  machine  in  mid-air ,  it m  body  and  uings  Illuminated  by  the  afternoon  sun 
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AMERICA  WOKE 

BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C— England's  first  year  of 
war  was  completed  a  long  time  ago,  on  August 
4,  1916.  But  what  a  different  first  year  it  was  from 
ours!  On  that  first  anniversary  England  held  a  sol¬ 
emn  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Solemn  it  well 
might  be.  She  numbered  her  dead  in  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  wounded,  the  wreckage  of  war, 
thrust  themselves  on  England’s  eyes  in  every  street 
and  country  road.  The  enemy  had  been  literally  at 
her  throat.  England  had  been  in  the  fire.  She 
had  passed  through  Mons  and  Ypres  and  the  second 
Ypres.  She  had  seen  new  forms  of  death,  ingenious, 
monstrous.  She  had  tasted  horror — as  we  have  not. 
For  we  have  not  come  to  apprehend  the  day  that 
brings  the  week's  casualty  list,  nor  learned  to  cover 
with  silence  the  fresh  draft  on  our  fortitude.  When 
we  pick  the  day’s  paper  up.  we  have  not  had  the 
occasion  to  cover  grief  with  serenity,  as  a  duty  to 
our  neighbor  with  a  similar  grief.  Not  yet!  The 
spiritual  gain  of  war  is  sacrifice.  We  have  not 
reaped.  But  all  in  good  time!  The  London  "Times’* 
was  able  to  say  of  that  first  year:  "The  people  face 
the  remote  end  with  a  rising  courage." 

America  Will*  to  War 

HERE  is  a  theory  about  the  present  status  of 
the  war,  held  by  some  thoughtful  men  in  Wash¬ 
ington  (if  this  theory  is  not  sound,  the  disproof 
of  it  will  probably  have  come  by  the  time  this 
article  is  printed).  The  theory,  to  state  it  in  the 
simplest  way,  is  this:  That  the  present  war  is  at  an 
end,  or,  at  least,  that  the  first  stage  of  the  war  is 
over,  and  that  we  shall  now  have,  for  about  a  year, 
an  interlude,  without  a  formal  general  peace— such 
an  interlude  as  used  to  come  in  the  Napoleonic  wars; 
that  the  Germans  will  make  no  offensive  in  the  west 
during  the  coming  year,  hut  will  merely  hold  the 
line,  using  the  resting  spell  to  consolidate  and  or¬ 
ganize  their  great  gains  in 
Russia  and  the  East;  that  in 
about  a  year  the  second  stage 
of  the  war — or,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it  so,  a  new  war  with 
a  somewhat  changed  align¬ 
ment-will  begin,  in  which 
tlie  United  States  will  have 
to  bear  the  principal  burden. 

(The  reasons  which  are 
given  to  back  up  this  theory 
arc  many,  intricate*,  and 
plausible.  But  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  present 
somewhat  immaterial  point, 
it  if  enough  merely  to  state 
the  theory.)  If  you  accept 
the  theory,  you  can  well  im¬ 
agine  the  Kaiser, as  he  finishes 
cleaning  up  the  crumhs  in  the 
East  and  comes  toward  the  end  of  this  breath¬ 
ing  spell,  calling  in  Hindenburg  and  LudendorfT.  to 
survey  the  situation,  to  cast  the  balance,  and  make 
estimates  of  what  is  ahead.  And  in  such  a  confer¬ 
ence  you  can  easily  imagine  the  Kaiwr  asking  his 
aids:  “What  of  America?”  Hindenburg  may  bluster 
and  bluff;  but  LudendorfT  is  a  man  of  thought; 
LudendorfT  would  say:  “A  thing  has  happened. 
Majestiit.  a  thing  that  is  like  the  pulling  of  the  lever 
of  a  great  machine.  At  first  the  wheels  turn  nuite 
slowly,  but  they  gather  great  momentum.  America 


has  taken  a  step.  It  was  for  her  a  very  strange 
step,  an  unfamiliar  step,  but  having  decided  to  take 
it,  she  has  taken  it  all,  and  whole-heartedly.  She 
has  willed  to  war.  She  has  turned  herself  for  the 
time  into  a  war  machine,  and  that  machine  has  been 
gathering  momentum  for  now  two  years  already.  A 
very  grout  democracy,  the  greatest  of  democracies, 
has  organized  for  war,  to  ‘make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.’  as  thrir  President  Wilson  says.  They 
have  adopted  what  we  always  assumed  such  a  loose 
democracy  would  never  adopt— the  draft,  as  they  call 
it.  W’c  did  not  count  upon  that:  we  counted  on  these 
Americans  adopting  their  traditional  system,  the 
volunteer  system.  It  is  a  thing  to  lie  considered, 
Majestiit.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  not  merely  for  now 
and  for  you,  but  for  the  future,  for  your  son  and 
your  dynasty  and  for  the  system  of  autocracy  that 
is  the  concern  of  us  all.  They  have  registered  ten 
million  young  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty-one.  About  a  third  of  them  they  are 
drilling,  and  the  rest  they  will  drill  also,  as  the 
machine  gathers  momentum.  And  each  year  will 
udd  a  million.  That  army,  man  for  man,  will  aver¬ 
age  higher,  physically  and  mentally,  than  any  other 
soldiers  in  the  world.  When  that  machine  reaches 
the  maximum  that  ultimately  it  must  come  to,  auto¬ 
matically,  it  will  be  by  far  the  most  powerful  war 
machine  in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  autocracy.  It  is  a  thing  most  menac¬ 
ing  to  your  dynasty  and  to  our  system  of  government. 

"Moreover,  this  new  system  of  national  service 
will  make  of  America  a  nation.  It  will  give  her 
what  she  did  not  have,  and  what  we  assumed  she 
could  not  have;  it  will  give  her  compactness,  soli¬ 
darity.  It  will  give  her  common  ideals  and  common 
purposes.  It  will  give  her  a  national  consciousness. 
It  will  give  her  that  same  homogeneity  that  has  made 
us  ourselves  so  strong.  You  know.  Majesliit,  we 


counted  on  her  lack  of  solidarity,  her  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline,  her  looseness,  her  lack  of  homogeneity — so 
much  so  that  we  relied  upon  the  several  millions  in 
America  of  our  own  German  blood  to  keep  her  out 
of  the  war.  All  that,  MajestaL,  is  of  the  past 
America  has  taken  a  stop  which  will  result  in  unity 
of  character,  of  spirit,  of  purpose.  And  that  unity, 
now  or  very  soon,  will  express  itself  by  organizing 
all  her  material  resource*  and  energies  into  one 
common  purpose.  And  that  purpose,  M  a  jest  at,  to 
be  blunt,  will  be  the  elimination  of  your  dynarty.** 


And  you  can  imagine  Von  Hindenburg  summing  it 
up:  *\Ja,  that  America  will  now  a  nation  l*e.  N<> 
longer  is  she  a  Babylonian  hoarding  house.” 

Flrnt  —  the  Draft 

N  any  summing  up  of  our  first  year’s  war  achieve¬ 
ments.  the  draft  is  thr  first  and  most  important. 
Our  enemies  thought  we  could  not  do  it  Our  friends 
thought  we  could  not  do  it.  Many  of  us,  ourselvc < 
believed  we  could  not  do  it  Many  of  our  leading 
men,  in  office  and  out  of  it,  up  to  a  week  before  wt 
did  it,  dismissed  the  idea  as  too  improbable.  Those 
who  believed  in  conscription,  and  hoped  for  it. 
thought  we  should  only  come  to  it  after  years  of 
bungling  compromise  with  the  volunteer  system,  as 
we  did  in  the  Civil  War.  They  recalled  that  in  the 
Civil  War  we  clung  to  the  volunteer  system  for  two 
years,  varying  it,  as  we  got  deeper  into  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  vices,  with  bounties  for  enlistment*,  which  ran 
as  high  as  $809.  before  sixteen  months  of  the  war 
had  passed — a  device  which  led  to  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  desertions;  they  recalled  that  when 
Lincoln  finally  did  get  around  to  the  draft  system, 
there  were  riots  throughout  the  country,  the  rioters 
in  New  York  getting  control  of  the  city  for  some 
days.  It  was  predicted  that  we  could  not  have  the 
draft  system  in  this  war  without  riots. 

Any  betting  man,  a  week  after  the  war  began, 
could  have  made  a  fortune  by  making  bets  against 
our  adopting  the  draft  with  congressmen  and  son  a- 
tors  who,  when  the  time  came,  viffed  for  it,  staring 
at  each  other  in  surprise  as  they  did  so.  The  grent 
majority  of  Congress  did  not  believe  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  had  deep 
convictions  against  it.  But  they  accepted  it  with  com¬ 
plete  and  whole-hearted  good  faith,  as  only  rarely  do 
we  accept  things  against  our  convictions.  It  was  due 
partly  to  the  spell  of  war,  partly  to  confidence  in 
President  Wilson.  Perhaps* 
that  was  the  compensation 
for  hi*  two  years  of  costly 
waiting  Possibly  that  long 
exhibition  of  patience,  of 
effort  to  remain  out  of  war. 
was  necessary  to  convince 
our  people  that  war  was  in¬ 
evitable,  to  the  degree  that 
would  make  us  willing  to 
adopt  conscription*  They  say 
that  the  President  is  weak 
on  the  material  side  of  mak¬ 
ing  war,  the  practical,  physi¬ 
cal  side.  And  the  criticism 
is  true.  But  the  most  mate¬ 
rial  and  practical  thing  we 
did  was  the  adoption  uf  the 
draft.  That  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  wall  of  everything  else. 
We  have  adopted  n  system  which,  with  supplementary 
legislation  from  time  to  time,  will  turn  out  such  an 
army  as  the  world  ha*  never  known,  such  an  army 
as  no  other  existing  nation  can  have. 

Quito  abide  from  its  military  value,  the  draft  *y*. 
tom  is  going  to  give  u*  other  benefits  which  will  In¬ 
valuable  national  assets.  The  other  day  a  captain  in 
our  new  National  Army  told  a  story  of  hi*  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  a  -  ;uad  to  shoot.  There  were  eight 
men  in  the  s<iuud  men  from  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
These  eight  mm  spoke  eight  different  languages — 
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none  of  them  English,  which  was  the  reason  they  had 
hern  put  into  u  spec  ml  squad.  The  captain  spoke 
English,  but  no  other  language.  And  it  was  his 
special  task  to  truch  men  none  of  whom  could  under¬ 
stand  his  language  and  none  of  whom  could  under¬ 
stand  any  of  the  others. 

And  while  this  instance  is  not  really  typical 
of  America  it  is  one  of  the  extreme  case*  which 
make  dramatic  a  national  defect  of  our*  which 
the  druft  is  going  to  cure. 

A  JVur'a  Expansion 

£  have  officers.  That  is  a  brief  sentence  of 
three  words,  but  the  fact  it  expresses  i*  of  su¬ 
preme  importance.  If  we  were  to  set  down  our  pres¬ 
ent  military  assets  in  the  order  of  relative  value, 
close  to  the  top  of  the  list  would  be  those  50,000 
selected  and  trained  men  physically  and  mentally 
able  to  lead  and  direct  soldiers  on  the  fighting  front. 
They  are  literally  “picked  men."  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment's  official  phrase  describe*  them  as  “selected 
after  observation  and  training.'' 

Old-fashioned  statesmen  used  to  speak  of  our  little 
force  of  regulars  as  “the  nucleus  of  an  army.**  Now, 
the  fact  is  that  a  small  army  is  not  the  nucleus  for 
a  large  army.  The  real  nucleus  of  an  army  is  a  body 
of  officers.  Once  you  have  officers,  you  can  make  an 
army,  and  the  size  of  the  army  you  can  make  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  trained  officers 
you  have,  in  the  relation  of  about  thirty  soldiers  to 
one  officer. 

Our  Civil  War  lasted  two  years  before  cither  the 
North  or  the  South  had  an  appreciable  body  of 
officers  who  knew  their  business.  The  Civil  War  was 
a  four  years’  struggle  between 
armies  that  were  learning  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  trude  while  they  fought— 
teaching  men  in  actual  war  in 
order  to  teach  more  men  in  actual 
war.  In  the  present  war  one  of 
England's  greatest  handicaps  was 
the  tragic  wiping  out  of  her 
trained  officers  in  the  first  shock. 

England  had  to  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  little  or  nothing  but  re¬ 
tired  majors  to  train  a  new  body 
of  officers. 

In  the  same  way  Russia,  in  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  war, 
lost  months  of  precious  time  by 
the  difficulty  of  replacing  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  been  killed,  so  that 
at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  in  Japanese  officers.  (Rus¬ 
sia’s  plight  in  this  respect  was 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  her  sol¬ 
diers  were  illiterate  and  therefore 
incapable  of  being  made  into 
officers.  \ 

Officers  the  United  States  now 
h«9,  in  numbers  that  are  adequate 
for  the  present  and  capable  of 
automatic  expansion  to  any  re¬ 
quirements  that  the  future  may 
bring.  For  this  adequate  body  of 
officers  we  must  thank  Plattsburg 
and  the  other  officers*  training 
camps  which  came  into  being,  not 
merely  as  an  event  of  our  year 
of  war,  but  largely  before  it  and 
independent  of  it  and  largely  in¬ 
dependent,  also,  of  our  War  De 
partment;  largely  independent  of 
our  formal  preparation  for  war. 

It  i*  not  the  War  Department  nor 
the  Administration  that  primarily 
is  to  l»c  thanked  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  body  of  officers  we  now  have.  The  Plattsburg 
idea  was  conceived  by  (General  I^onard  Wood  two 
years  before  we  entered  the  wur,  and  carried  out  by 
him,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  group  of  earnest  young 
civilians,  not  merely  without  any  help  from  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but  rather  in  spite  of  its  discourage¬ 
ment  to  p repared ness.  When  we  finally  did  enter  the 
war,  there  were  twenty  thousand  Plattsburg  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  the  whole  Plattsburg  machinery  was  turned 
over  to  the  War  Department.  That  was  what  has  en¬ 
abled  the  department  to  be  forehanded  about  officers, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  of  its  functions. 

Do  you  recall,  by  the  way,  how  narrowly  we  es¬ 
caped  the  political  colonel,  the  system  of  officer*  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Stute  governors,  on  a  basis  of  forty-eight 
varieties  of  political  pull?  That  plan,  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  preceded  our  present  preparedness,  was  put 
forward  with  much  pressure,  chiefly  from  old-fash¬ 
ioned  State  rights  advocates  and  politicians  who  see 
every  national  expansion  primarily  in  terms  of 
patronage.  That  had  been  our  way  in  our  previous 
wars.  In  the  Spanish  War  Bryan  was  the  political 
colonel  of  a  Nebraska  regiment.  We  have  got  away 
from  all  that,  and  the  betterment  is  not  merely  mili¬ 
tary.  It  is  moral  as  well. 

Ye*,  when  Germany,  in  her  present  pause,  survey* 
the  world  to  analyse  the  present  facts  and  determine 
her  future  course,  she  will  take  earnest  account  of 
the  fact  that  America  to-day  has  more  than  50,£<M> 


officers,  50,000  line  officers  (distinct  from  the  other 
50.U0U  officers  who  do  not  figure  in  the  line,  who  are 
doctors,  quartermasters,  and  the  like) — 50.UUU  young 
men,  lean  men,  fighting  men,  “selected  after  observa¬ 
tion  and  training*'— capable  of  automatic  expansion 
to  any  number  that  may  be  needed  for  as  big  an. 
army  and  ns  long  a  war  as  our  spirit  may  endure. 

The  navy  is  a  little  farther  ahead  in  preparedness 
than  any  other  department,  (ieorge  Creel  gets  a 
good  dcul  of  satisfaction  out  of  this.  He  has  long 
been  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Secretary  Daniels,  and 
when  George  likes  a  man,  he  approve*  of  him  highly. 
Two  or  three  year*  ago,  whim  everybody  else  was  on 
Daniels's  neck,  Creel  wa*  saying  to  all  who  would 
listen,  and  writing  in  every  paper  he  could  cajole 
his  stuff  into,  that  Daniels  was  a  most  unappreciated 
man.  To  Creel,  Daniels  is  the  greatest  secretary  of 
the  navy  that  this  country  ever  had.  He  is  also  the 
first  real  democrat  (democrat  with  a  small  “d”)  the 
navy  ever  had  as  its  head.  Per  contra,  he  Is  the 
greatest  disciplinarian  the  navy  ever  had.  When 
Creel  is  for  a  man,  he  is  for  him.  To  him  Daniels 
is  a  greater  seaman  than  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  a 
greater  strategist  than  Admiral  Nelson.  He  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  u  greater  fighter  than  Von  Tirpitx, 
and  a  greater  pacifist  than  Trotzky.  Creel  is  strong 
for  Daniels.  When  the  furore  of  investigation  wa* 
on  a  few  week*  ago,  when  the  Senate  was  calling  Mr. 
Baker  on  the  carpet  and  holding  hearings  over  the 
Shipping  Board,  Creel  used  to  go  grinning  around 
Washington,  saying  to  all  the  former  critics:  “Any¬ 
body  page  Mr.  Daniels?  Anybody  want  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  navy?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Daniels  did  hump  himself  a 


little  earlier  than  the  others.  The  first  real  “big 
navy”  appropriation  came  through  in  August,  11)16. 
That  hill  laid  down  a  program  for  battle  cruisers, 
for  twenty  destroyers  instead  of  the  usual  six,  for 
double  the  former  number  of  battleships.  Other 
emergency  and  regular  appropriations  came  through 
in  February,  in  Mareh,  and  in  April.  They  nggre- 
gated  about  three  billion  dollars,  as  much  as  the  navy 
spent  from  its  foundation  in  1794  to  the  time  the 
war  began.  Daniels  got  very  busy.  There  was  an 
American  fleet  in  the  war  stone  within  a  month  after 
our  declaration  of  war.  Our  merchant  ships  were 
armed.  Destroyers  were  built,  and  arc  still  building 
in  very  large  quantities.  The  greatest  destroyer  plant 
in  the  world  is  now  at  Squantum,  Mass.;  the  navy 
has  cut  the  time  schedule  of  destroyer  building  from 
twenty-four  months  to  eight  months;  it  is  building 
more  destroyers  than  England  and  the  United  State* 
togrther  had  before  the  war  started.  As  the  special 
necessities  of  submarine  chasing  developed,  new 
types  of  vessels  were  devised  to  meet  them,  and 
they  are  being  made  in  huge  quantities.  All  in  all, 
nobody  seem*  to  find  much  fault  with  what  the  navy 
ha*  done.  It*  personnel  has  been  brought  from 
#4 .non  to  141,000,  as  high  a  figure  as  is  judged  to  be 
desirable,  for  the  present  at  least. 

On  the  whole,  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  Creel's 
pride  in  Daniel*  is  justified.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
this  to  be  said ;  The  expansion  demanded  of  the  navy 


was  much  smaller  than  the  expansion  demanded  of 
the  other  departments.  Mr.  Daniels,  being  first  on 
the  job,  was  able  to  grab  all  our  shipbuilding  ca¬ 
pacity.  Many  of  our  shipbuilding  plants  will  l»e 
busy  for  months  ahead  with  Mr.  Daniels’s  work. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  our  building  of  merchant 
ships  is  in  such  extremely  bad  shape.  Then,  too,  the 
navy  didn’t  have  to  expund  more  than  about  400  per 
cent.  The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  expand 
at  least  54 per  cent  in  the  smallest  of  Us  de¬ 
partment*;  in  other  departments  as  much  as  5.000 
per  cent;  and  ultimately  it  will  expand  in  the  bulk 
of  its  activities  as  much  as  10,000  per  cent.  The 
navy’s  expansion  could  he  accomplished  without  any 
change  in  organization.  It  just  spread  out,  doubling 
on  itself  twice  in  one  year. 

In  the  Air 

HEN  you  express  the  expansion  which  wc  have? 
had  to  attempt  during  the  past  year  in  terms  of 
percentages,  the  figure*  are  huge.  In  the  matter  of 
flying,  for  example,  it  ha*  been  not  less  than  10,000 
per  cent.  When  war  was  declared  we  had  perhaps 
seventy-five  officers  in  the  Signal  Corps.  Of  these  a 
few  could  fly.  We  had  a  few  airplanes  of  modest 
power,  suitable  for  elementary  training  purposes. 

We  had  no  airplanes  suitable  fur  work  in  huttle — no 
airplanes  armed  with  guns.  A  little  earlier— when 
we  went  after  Villa  in  Mexico  we  were  uhle  to  mus¬ 
ter  a  single  aerial  squadron.  There  were  twelve  men 
who  could  fly  and  about  eight  90- horse  power  planes. 

Of  these  planes,  every  one  was  lost  in  the  Mexican 
sands.  An  appropriation  of  half  a  million  dollars 
provided  a  dozen  planes  of  160  to  200  horsepower. 

When  we  went  into  the  war  the 
personnel  of  this  branch  of  the 
service  numbered  1,400  men.  Now 
it  numbers,  all  told,  100  time*  n* 
many. 

When  war  begun  there  was  no 
rrnl  airplane  industry  in  this 
country.  We  were  not  producing 
engines  or  planes  on  a  par  with 
those  which  had  been  developed  in 
Europe.  Speaking  by  and  large, 
we  knew  nothing  about  air  fight¬ 
ing.  We  didn't  know  what  sort 
of  equipment  was  required.  We 
didn't  have  the  factories  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  equipment. 

The  Aircraft  Prod uct ion  Board 
went  to  work  to  produce  nn  engine 
— an  American  engine.  In  the 
pu*t  year  it  ha*  had  designed, 
built,  tested,  and  redesigned  a 
twelve-cylinder  airplane  engine 
which,  while  weighing  only  800 
pounds,  develops  from  400  to  450  , 
horsepower.  (The  nearest  rival  # 
of  this  engine,  the  English  Rolls- 
Royce,  weighs  9.10  pounds  and  de¬ 
velops  180  horsepower.) 

There  is  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  imagination  in  this  Liberty 
motor.  Compared  to  the  horse, 
for  which  Richard  III  ofTered  his 
kingdom,  the  Liberty  motor  is  a 
small  piece  of  machinery.  It  has 
half  a  horse's  weight  and  a  fifth 
of  a  horse's  bulk,  but  it  has  the 
power  of  404)  horse*. 

The  Signal  Corps  insists  that 
this  engine  is  the  best  engine  for 
the  purpose  in  the  world.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  pooling  of  all  the  ideas 
obtainable  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Granted  that  it  is  the 
best — and  in  Washington  there  is 
general  agreement  about  this — there  i*  no  question 
that  it  can  be  produced  in  quantities  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  industry.  For  military  reasons,  the  exact 
figure*  are  not  permitted  to  be  printed;  but  it  can  1>« 
said  that  wr  are  now  making  ten  Liberty  motor*  a 
day  and  that  within  u  year  we  shall  be  making  fifty 
a  day.  Our  production  of  training  planes  has  gone  so 
far  that  we  ure  now  storing  them  against  breakage 
of  those  in  active  use;  we  ure  producing,  all  told, 
nearly  504)  airplanes  a  month,  and  it  is  going  higher 
every  month.  We  an*  actually  producing  a  battle  plane 
of  a  type  for  use  on  the  western  front  not  merely  a 
machine  for  the  training  field — a  fighting  machine. 

June — on  the  Western  Front 

HIS  branch  of  the  service  i*  accustomed  to  express 
the  quantity  of  its  activity  in  term*  of  hours  in 
the  air.  The  other  dny,  at  a  field  in  Texas,  the  day’s 
total  of  flying  wa*  857  hours,  done  by  117  machine* 
which  had  been  in  the  air  during  the  twenty-four 
hours.  This  record  has  already  been  broken,  but  it 
i*  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  military  flying  done 
in  the  United  States  before  war  was  declared  would 
not  equal  in  number  of  flying  hours  the  record  of 
this  one  field  in  one  day.  And  there  are  eighteen 
-uch  fields  now  in  use.  There  is  a  picturesque  <ktuil 
which  illustrates  how  fast  wc  are  expanding  in  the 
field  of  flying,  and  how  quickly  we  k'caroc  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  new.  One  i  Con  tinned  on  pogc  21) 
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pas*,  but  now  wc  marched  into  the  street  without 
question  and  chartered  a  ramshackle  cab  for  th* 
usual  mile-and-a-hutf  ride  which,  for  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  Russian  reason,  almost  always  separates  a  rail¬ 
road  station  from  the  town  itself.  That  evening, 
while  waiting  for  my  papers  to  be  prepared.  I  gos¬ 
siped  with  a  Canadian  reserve  officer  who  had  just 
come  up  from  Rumania  and  the  southwest  country. 

He  was  a  big,  genial  mining  engineer  and  rail¬ 
road  man  who  had  helped  put  in  the  narrow-gauge 
military  railroads  behind  the  French  front  and  had 
now  brought  his  experience  and  optimism  to  hrlp 
here.  At  Turnopol  n  few  day*  before  he  had  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  rout,  had  jumped  in  and  carried  away 
wounded  while  the  Austrian  airplanes  were  bomb¬ 
ing  the  railroad  station,  whacked  la*y  t  ova  risk  i  into 
action,  and.  apparently,  more  or  less  run  the  place. 

As  we  sat  on  the  balcony  of  his  little  hotel,  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  cobblestone^l  street  with  its  Jewish 
shops  and  the  little  park  across  the  wuy,  full  of  sol¬ 
diers  walking  with  peasant  girls,  he  gave  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Russian  army. 
Drawing  a  line  across  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  made 
u  mark  a  little  way  from  each  end:  "About  one- 
tenth  of  the  soldiers  are  first-class — you  couldn't  ask 
for  better  men.  They  want  to  tie  good.  They've  come 
through  from  the  old  army  mostly— they'll  go  any¬ 
where  and  do  anything.  At  the  other  end  there  are 
about  10  per  cent  bad.  They  are  looking  for  trouble 
and  making  it  every  day.  The  most,  however,  the 
big  mawi  in  between,  are  neither  one  thing  nor  an¬ 
other,  but  just  peasants,  thinking  mostly  of  getting 
home  and  ready  to  be  swung  this  way  or  that  by 
almost  any  strong  man  who  gets  hold  of  them." 

Russia -  1917 

TIIK  Dnieper,  rolling  southward  under  the  warm 
August  sun  straight  down  to  Kiev,  was  not  easy 
to  leave,  but  there  was  no  steamer  for  several  days 
and  then  only  a  sort  of  enlarged  tug,  and  after 
giving  the  river  the  tribute  of  a  swim,  1  sternly 
turned  my  back  and  a  day  later  was  dumped  out  in 
the  dirt  and  crowds  and  confusion  of  Kiev  station. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  a  sprawling  series  of  shed> 
—  the  war  struck  Kiev  with  a  new  station  just 
started— packed  with  human  beings  very  much  as 
a  stockyards  corral  is  parked  with  cattle:  soldiers 
with  rifles  and  trench  shovels,  peasant  men  and 
women  in  sheepskin  coats,  with  their  packs  and  tea¬ 
kettles  and  babies,  asleep  on  floors  or  platforms: 
officers  of  all  sorts  and  weary  civilians,  all  milling 
about  trying  to  get  something  that  couldn't  be  got— 
trains  when  there  were  none,  food  when  there  was 
no  food,  and  tickets  when  there  were  no  tickets, 
or,  at  most,  when  a  ticket  meant  only  the  chance 
for  a  hand-to-hand  fight  for  u  place. 

For  months  almost  no  place  cards  had  been  sold 
on  Russian  trains.  Kxcept  for  the  officers'  cars,  in 
charge  of  the  station  mmmandants,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  car  of  the  Compagnie  Internationale  des 
Wagons  hits,  sold  out  at  fahulous  prices  weeks  in 
advance,  trains  were  merely  so  much  cubic  space 
into  which  human  beings  were  poured. 

The  little  compartments  filled  up — by  pome  un¬ 
written  law  whoever  could  first  climb  into  the  upper 
berth  and  lie  down  was  generally  allowed  to  stay 
there,  although  sometimes  another  would  insist  on 
climbing  up  and  lying  down  beside  him — corridors 
and  vestibules  filled,  and  so  people  stayed,  not  stir¬ 
ring  often  until  their  journey's  end.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  infrequently  impossible  to  get  out,  and  people 
who  had  brought  nothing  to  cat  or  drink  with  them 
had  simply  to  sit  tight  and  go  without.  On  the  way 
to  Moscow  one  night,  on  a  train  jammed  like  this, 
we  had  ten  people  in  our  comportment.  Next  to  me 
was  a  pennant  woman  in  a  sheepskin  coat,  with  three 
little  children,  one  a  baby  in  arms,  and  a  husband 
who  sat  on  the  floor  with  the  usual  pack:  teakettles, 
pickles,  sausage,  bread,  and  so  on.  It  was  impossible 
to  lie  down  or  get  out  for  anything  to  eat  or  do  aught 
hut  sit  bolt  upright  for  sixteen  hours  on  end.  As 
it  was  chilly  outside,  every  window  and  door  was, 
of  course,  hermetically  shut,  Russian  fashion,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  you  could  have  cut,  with  water  drip¬ 
ping  down  the  windows  even  before  we  left  the  sta¬ 
tion.  we  sat  and  stewed. 

You  must  imagine  trains  like  this  pouring  con¬ 
tinually  into  Kiev,  for  it  is  the  junction  point  for  all 
Little  Russia,  for  Moscow,  IV  t  rug  rad,  and  the  north, 
as  well  as  the  main  feeding  point  for  the  south¬ 
west  front.  Although  fighting  had  all  but  stopped 
at  the  front,  and  tens  of  thousands  if  deserters  were 
Ideating  their  way  eastward,  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
by  that  same  left-over  momentum  which  kept  Bo 
many  things  going  in  Russia,  troop  trains  with 


The  district  covered  ftp  this  headquarter*  extended ,  roughly .  along  the  line  of  the  River 
Zbrucz ,  soutlurard  to  the  Dniester  and  the  quaint  old  half-Turkish  city  of  Kamenets  Podolsk 


It  iron  one  of  thf/se  Jewish  settlements  not  uncommon  in  this  southern  end  of  the  Pale, 
where  Russia.  ( inlieta ,  and  Runmma  meet ,  with  here  and  there  a  lingering  touch  of  the  Turk 


She  was  one  of  those  who  make  the 
icxyrtd  a  smaller  and  more  friendly  place 


THE  Kiev  express  rolled  out  of  the  crowded  Retro- 
grad  station,  away  from  the  never-ending  talk 
of  “all  power  to  the  Soviet*,"  and  “peace  without 
annexation  or  tribute";  away  from  the  capital's 
whirling  rumors,  its  dirt,  disillusion,  and  despair, 
and  down  into  the  clean  and  quiet  country.  Again 
the  friendly  Russian  plain,  the  little  white  churches 
in  the  distance  with  their  clusters  of  beet-shaped 
domes  in  gilt  and  green  and  blue,  and  the  jolly  peas¬ 
ant  girls  working  in  the  wheat;  the  soft  dirt  roads 
between  fields  without  fences,  and  the  ponds  with 
their  frames  of  black  pines  and  wistful  white  birch. 
And  again  that  feeling  of  escape,  of  getting  away 
from  the  world  into  some  easier  century,  where  no¬ 
body  bothered  much  about  "getting  on."  The  very 
train  seemed  to  feel  it,  and  stopped  amiably,  now 
and  then,  for  the  passengers  to  tumble  out  for  tea. 
It  became  a  Russian  train,  and  we  got  hack  into 
Russia  again.  It  was  in  those  late  summer  days  after 
the  first  Bolshevik  uprising  and  before  the  Kornilov 
"counter-revolution"  had  flared  up  and  failed.  .  .  . 

••Just  Peasants 99 

THE  new  order  began  to  show  itself  next  day  at 
Mogilev- -a  little  more  than  halfway  from  Petro- 
grad  to  Kiev.  When  I  had  passed  the  Great  Head¬ 
quarters  a  year  before,  civilian*  could  not  go  far¬ 
ther  than  the  station  lunch  room  without  a  military 
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horses  and  guns  and  men  kept  shifting  through  Kiev. 
Things  that  ordinarily  take  minutes — tickets,  bag¬ 
gage,  and  mo  on — now  took  hours.  Coming  off  the 
Mogilev  train,  for  instance,  arms  full  of  luggage, 
I  started  to  check  it  while  1  went  out  to  find  a  place 
to  sleep,  and  ran  into  a  queue,  thirty  or  forty  people 
long.  One  drowsy  old  man  was  trying  to  mark  the 
checks  and  put  away  the  baggage  in  a  room  already 
overflowing  with  it.  Why.  everybody  knowing  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  conditions  were,  should  one  old  man 
be  left  to  handle  such  a  job?  There  must  have  been 
plenty  of  boy*  and  idle  able-bodied  women  in  Kiev. 
No  reason  at  all,  except  that  this  wax  Russia  In  the 
year  1917.  After  waiting  in  line  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  the  old  fellow  struck  altogether  and  sent 
the  crowd  away  to  another  part  of  the  station  where 
the  same  performance  was  repeated.  It  was  only 
nftrr  working  up  through  a  third  line  of  people  to 
n  third  window  and  wasting  an  entire  hour  that  I 
finally  got  rid  of  my  baggage  and  could  begin  to  look 
for  a  room.  And  it  was  several  hours  later,  after 
spending  most  of  my  substance  in  izrosekik  fares, 
and  trying  in  vain  all  the  hotels  and  various  lodg¬ 
ing  houses,  that  I  threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  a 
Russian  family,  friends  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  they, 
with  the  usual  Russian  hospitality,  took  me  in. 

Thing*  like  these — which  do  not  happen  to  Root 
Commissions  or  even  on  the  usual  journalistic  Cook’s 
tours — repeated  endlessly,  pounded  into  your  flesh 
day  after  day,  ure  decidedly  illuminuting.  Simply 
to  put  on  one's  hat  and  start  for  the  front  in  those 
days  was  a  good  deal  like  jumping  off  a  liner  in  mid¬ 
ocean  and  starting  to  swim  ashore.  For  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  needed  to  cable  home  every  night, 
it  might  have  been  uselesa,  but  as  a  means  of  work¬ 
ing  oneself  into  the  psychology  of  the  moment,  there 
was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  1  met  the  usual 
number  of  charming  officers  in  the  next  fortnight, 
and  enjoyed  the  usual  hospitality,  but  between  times 
wuh.  as  near  us  an  outsider  could  be,  one  of  the 
tovnrinhi— one  of  that  helpless  and  hopeless  mob 
which  overflowed  dvery  station,  disillusioned  and  em¬ 
bittered,  at  once  defiant  and  ashamed.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  patriotic  when  seasick  or  standing  on  a  tack, 
and  foreigners  can  scarcely  understand  Russian  be¬ 
havior  in  these  days  without  remembering  that  the 
usual  patriotic  arguments  are  heard  through  the 
dragging  weight  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  dis- 
cumfort  from  the  moment  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  try  to  get  breakfast  until  you  find  a  place  to  sleep 
at  night — a  weight  that  becomes  ao  unbearable  that 
after  a  time  people  can  think  of  little  else. 

The  Shooting  Is  Real 

BUT  there  was  more  than  mere  discomfort  here 
in  the  beautiful  old  city  of  Kiev.  We  were  sit¬ 
ting  at  tea  next  evening  in  the  cool  apartment  of 
my  Russian  friends,  when  suddenly,  through  the  long 
French  windows,  opening  on  the  balcony,  there  came 
the  sound  of  shuts  and  the  rat-tat-tat  of  machine 
guns.  My  hostess— her  husband  was  away  at  a 
meeting,  for  Kiev,  as  the  center  of  the  Ukraine, 
was  hot  with  separatist  and  an  Li  separatist  talk — 
put  her  hands  to  her  ears  and  we  both  ran  to  the 
balcony.  She  feared  that  the  deluge  had  come  at 
last,  but  1  told  her  that  we  were  used  to  such  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  Pctrogrnd  and  thought  little  of  them. 

The  shots,  which  Mamed  to  come  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  railroad  station,  did.  indeed,  cease 
after  a  few  moments,  and  when  our  host  had  tele¬ 
phoned  that  he  was  on  his  way,  I  found  an  uvsschik 
and  started  for  the  station.  1  had  gone  into  the 
commandant’s  room  to  arrange  about  my  pass  for 
tierdichev,  a  night's  journey  farther  on,  and  the 
headquarters  of  thi*  southwest  front,  when,  without 
wurning,  a  regular  fusillade  of  pistol  and  machine- 
gun  shots  began,  apparently  just  outside  the  open 
window.  1  dropped  down  behind  it,  and  the  com¬ 
mandant  behind  his  desk,  and  there  we  crouched  for 
several  minutes,  not  knowing  what  was  coming  next. 

The  noise  stopped,  and  when  I  looked  out,  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  a  street  full  of  dead  and  wounded  men 
and  cab  horses,  there  was  nothing  to  see  the  shots, 
echoed  by  the  walls  opposite,  had  come  from  a  little 
way  down  the  tracks.  The  commandant  made  out 
my  pass,  and  we  pulled  out  for  Bcrdichcv  without 
knowing  clearly  what  had  happened. 

The  trouble,  it  appeared  inter,  had  started  over 
the  sending  of  n  Ukrainian  regiment  to  the  front. 
The  agitation  for  Ukrainian  independence  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  vociferous,  the  Ukrainians 
had  culled  together  in  Kiev  their  Rada,  or  Congress, 
and  it  was  now  meeting  daily  and  passing  laws  as 
if  it  actually  had  authority  to  do  so.  The  feeling 
ugainst  Russia  proper,  "Great  Russia” — Kerensky, 


•V  I bon/  one-tenth  of  the  nntdivrn  are  firnt-ctanu  .  ..  there  are  nlwu/  10  per  cent  had.  The 
most,  the  great  mass  in  between,  are  juat  /pennant  a,  ready  to  be  awung  thin  way  or  that*4 


And  then,  after  the  war  had  rumbled  below  the  horizon  for  a  couple  of  yearn,  came 
the  French  /tying  men .  They  had  all  Been  service  on  the  weal  front  and  Herr  tike  nteallown 


originally  sympathetic  to  the  Ukrainian  movement, 
had  recently  talked  of  treachery  and  “thirty  pieces 
of  silver" — was  growing  more  and  more  bitter. 

The  Russian  story  was  that  the  Ukrainian  regi¬ 
ment  had  mutinied  and  refused  to  go  to  the  front. 
The  Ukrainian  story,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  was 
that  provocateurs  had  started  the  row.  and  that 
after  shots  had  been  exchanged  and  the  regiment 
was  aboard  the  train  and  moving  out  of  the  yards, 
Government  troops,  lying  in  wait  a  little  farther 
along,  had  opened  up  on  the  train  with  machine 
guns.  A  score  or  more  of  Ukrainians,  they  said, 
had  been  killed. 

Both  stories  might  have  been  true,  depending  on 
whether  the  Ukrainians  were  looked  upon  as  rebels 
or  as  oppressed  patriots.  The  shooting  was  real,  at 
any  rate,  and  suggestive  of  conditions  all  over  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  difficulties  of  army  officers  who  had  to 
act  as  if  Russia  were  still  Russia  and  the  army  a 
unit  and  ready  to  fight  for  it. 

Into  the  Armies9  Zone 

AT  Berdichev  next  morning,  on  the  border  of  Po- 
Julia,  one  left  the  civilian  world  and  pushed  into 
the  zone  of  the  armies.  From  here  it  was  a  case  of 
either  motor  car  or  military  train,  and  the  amiable 
officer  who  made  out  my  permission  at  the  Front 
Headquarters  advised  me  (Confirmed  on  page  24) 


The commisnaire  was,  in  fact ,  a  hunky,  gomt • 
natured,  eery  "human44  sort  of  pernun 
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The  United  States  as  a  Nation 

IN  those  far-off  days,  that  other  age  which  preceded  the  Great 
War.  we  Americans  were  often  asked  to  tremble  for  our  future. 
Once  it  was  the  outraged  American  aristocrat  who  said:  “Look 
here.  We  are  altogether  too  generous  to  immigrants.  All  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  diluting  our  native  population.  We  have 
now  more  Germans  than  we  have  original  English.  Scotch,  and 
Irish.  Soon  we  will  have  more  Scandinavians,  more  Slavs,  more 
Italians  and  Greeks.  How  are  we  transplanted  Britishers  going  to 
maintain  the  free  institutions  for  which  our  ancestors  fought  in 
the  face  of  this  influx?  They  are  unaccustomed  to  edged  tools 
like  universal  suffrage  and  free  speech  and  public  assembly.  Why 
should  we  give  them  all  votes  they  don’t  know  how  to  use?  Why 
should  we  reduce  ourselves  to  an  insignificant  minority?  These 
people  have  not  learned  to  love  liberty.” 

Our  answer  was  that  the  love  of  liberty  was  common  to  man¬ 
kind  and  America  was  the  melting  pot  into  which  all  the  nations 
could  be  poured  to  make  a  new  nation  born  to  liberty  and  devoted 
to  free  institutions. 

Again  it  was  the  cultivated  son  of  that  New  England  which 
produced  Longfellow,  transcendentalism,  and  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  who  arose  to  protest  in  this  fashion :  "Our  language, 
our  morality,  and  our  social  standards  are  disappearing  under  this 
flood  of  aliens.  We  no  longer  speak  English  undetiled.  Indeed, 
large  sections  of  our  population  speak  and  read  no  English  at  all. 
They  take  in  newspapers  printed  in  a  foreign  language;  they  send 
their  children  to  schools  conducted  in  a  foreign  language.  Our 
sober  and  thoughtful  Sunday  has  given  way  before  the  Continental 
holiday — we  are  degenerating  from  a  God-fearing,  churchgoing 
people  into  one  which  supports  Sunday  baseball,  beer  gardens,  and 
public  dance  halls.  Our  standard  of  living  is  going  down.  These 
people  do  not  bathe,  they  sleep  ten  in  a  room,  they  feed  their  chil¬ 
dren  beer  instead  of  milk.” 

And  our  answer  was  that  the  aspiration  toward  a  better  life 
was  common  to  all  mankind  and  America  was  the  melting  pot  into 
which  all  the  nations  could  he  poured  to  produce  a  new  nation 
born  to  plenty  and  devoted  to  education. 

Again  it  was  the  student  of  world  politics  who  said :  "Some  day 
there  is  going  to  be  a  great  war.  All  Europe  will  be  engaged  in 
a  death  grapple.  We  will  be  inevitably  involved  in  this  struggle. 
Our  native  stock,  our  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  will  la*  drawn 
to  the  mother  country  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties — the  ties  of  a 
common  blood,  a  common  language,  and  a  common  tradition.  So 
our  Germans  will  be  drawn  to  Germany,  and  our  Swedes  to  Sweden, 
and  our  Russians  to  Russia,  and  our  Italians  to  Italy,  and  our  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Hungarians  to  Austria  and  Hungary.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Fight  on  all  sides  at  once?  Eventually  we  may  have 
to  defend  our  right  to  exist  as  a  nation  against  half  Europe!  Do 
you  imagine  that  our  insignificant  minority  of  native  Americans 
can  unite  all  these  alien  elements,  half  of  whom  must  inevitably 
sympathize  with  the  enemy,  into  a  nation  with  one  soul,  one  will, 
and  one  united  front  to  the  enemy?" 

And  our  answer  was:  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  must 
defend  ourselves,  we  shall  be  united  by  our  common  love  ol  liberty, 
our  common  aspiration  toward  a  better  life,  by  our  common  home. 
For  America  is  the  melting  pot  into  which  all  the  nations  have 
been  poured  to  produce  a  new  nation,  stronger,  freer  than  any  other. 

Yet  if  this  was  our  invariable  answer  to  the  charge  that  we  were 
not  a  homogeneous  and  united  people,  but  a  mere  polyglot  of  the 
nations,  it  was  not  ail  answer  based  on  a  tried  and  tested  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  was  our  hope  and  our  conviction.  But  we  had  our  doubts 
and  our  fears.  A  year  ago  we  were  all  talking  about  hyphenated 
Americans,  and  the  more  we  talked  the  more  we  feared.  What  if 
we  had  been  wrong  from  the  beginning?  What  if  it  was  all  a  dream  ? 

To-day,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  our  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  we  know  that  our  answer  was  the  true  answer. 
We  know  that  the  only  dream  was  the  bad  dream  of  our  fears,  the 
dream  that  we  were  not  a  nation.  We  know  that  we  are  a  nation. 

Crime  Calls  for  Justice 

AT  a  more  or  less  international  labor  meeting  held  at  Notting- 
.  ham,  England,  recently,  the  Prussian  acquisition  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  spoken  of  as  a  "brutal  crime  of  conquest.”  and 
resolution  passed  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  provinces  must 
April  0 ,  ID  IS 


lie  ascertained!  Isn’t  that  rather  overdoing  the  logic?  Crime 
should  be  made  right  without  waiting  for  any  elaborate  plebi¬ 
scite.  The  trouble  about  Alsace-Lorraine  is  that  Prussian  greed 
wants  its  wealth.  Prussian  tyranny  hates  its  ideas  of  freedom, 
and  Prussian  militarism  has  made  those  two  provinces  the 
symbol  ol  Potsdam's  glory.  Those  who  sympathize  with  ihe 
Allies,  but  are  not  willing  to  face  the  three  facts  just  stated 
(and  the  bitter  conclusion  that  follows  therefrom),  had  better 
keep  still  about  Alsace-I-orraine. 

Food  That  Costs  Less 

ONE  real  service  that  we  can  all  render  this  year  is  to  buy  so  as 
to  help  new  products  get  into  the  market  rather  than  to  help 
raise  the  prices  of  well-known  things.  Fish  (any  kind)  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  food  for  nine-tenths  ol  us  in  this  country.  The  aver¬ 
age  American  does  not  eat  enough  of  it  in  a  year  to  fill  a  tin  lunch 
pail.  Why  not  get  better  acquainted?  What  do  you  know  about 
grayfish  or  sable  or  tile  and  the  rest  of  the  new  varieties,  and  have 
you  put  in  an  order  for  some  canned  whale?  No  doubt  there  are 
numerous  other  sorts  by  this  time,  and  every  live  market  man  is 
keeping  posted  on  the  linnish  situation.  That  is  about  as  much 
as  the  individual  can  do,  but  enterprising  communities  can  do  more. 
Nearly  all  our  towns  ami  villages  are  on  or  near  water  (sometimes 
unpolluted),  and  fish  culture  is  about  the  easiest,  cheapest,  laziest 
way  of  growing  food  that  hus  ever  been  practiced.  It  would  la- 
no  bad  thing  if  inland  regions,  especially,  made  some  effort  to  find 
out  what  can  be  done  by  farming  their  waters.  The  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  at  Washington,  I).  C..  is  anxious  to  help  in  the  matter, 
and  many  of  the  States  have  similar  agencies.  The  offshore  and 
deep-sea  fisheries  in  this  country  have  yet  to  be  organized  and  run 
so  as  to  give  fishermen  and  consumers  alike  the  \\hole  benefit  of 
Neptune’s  riches,  but  local  effort  need  not  wait  on  that  develop- 
ment.  The  typical  townsman  may  and  probably  never  will  hatch 
anything  but  mosquitoes  in  the  maritime  areas  of  his  back 
yard.  Nevertheless,  fish  is  food,  nnd  those  who  know  how 
in  the  fin  and  stale  business  will  have  more  to  eat  later  on. 
What  are  you  doing  about  fish? 


April  Eggs 

AS  a  city  friend  always  and  dolefully  puts  it.  this  is  the  time 
.  of  year  when  the  eggs  all  taste  alike  and  not  much  of 
any  taste  either.  April's  half-open  buds  and  thin  grass  do  not 
put  such  flavor  and  tang  into  things  as  do  the  later  months.  So 
our  friend  says,  and  seemed  to  cheer  up  when  assured  that  the 
storage  companies  would  probably  do  something  to  relieve  the 
situation  if  not  interfered  with  too  much. 


The  Small-Town  Mind 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  little  towns  are  full  of  people  who 
believe  everything  they  hear,  especially  everything  that  sounds 
awful.  Isn’t  it  the  little  town  that  is  the  home  of  the  silly  sort  of 
clacking  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  in  these  columns?  For 
instance.  Here  are  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  a  letter  sent  out 
by  the  neighborhood  association  of  Yorkvillc: 

As  a  patriotic  duty  we  save  food  in  our  homes  and  public  eating  places; 
through  lack  of  patriotic  vigilance,  $30,0410 ,001)  worth  of  food  is  destroyed 
right  at  our  doors  within  thirty  days. 

We  defend  democracy  l*y  .-ending  men  and  supplies  to  the  front,  hut  we 
imperil  the  cause  by  failing  to  supply  them  with  ammunition.  This  ix  because 
of  disloyalty  nnd  destruction  within  our  shops 

Over  2.04M1  of  our  boys  intrusted  their  lives  to  our  care  on  the  Tutcanw. 
Why  were  these  lives  endangered  and  lost?  The  enemy  at  home  furnished 
information  that  resulted  in  torpedoing  the  boat.  Other  bouts  are  to  follow. 
Arc  they  to  be  torpedoed? 

Three  awful  stories — and  every  one  a  canard — in  three  brief 
paragraphs.  And  what  does  Yorkville  propose  to  do  about  these 
horrors  of  its  own  invention?  It  proposes  "Americanization.” 

Americanization  fr«*m  thin  standpoint  i*  n>  vital  a*  the  \%ork  of  sending 
men.  MUpplie*.  and  relief  abroad  or  subscribing  to  Liberty  Loans  and  War 
Stamp*  at  hone.  Wasttnngtcn  cannot  do  thi*  Americanization  fer  us,  It  ha*- 
to  be  done  in  every  neighborhood  and  home  in  this  city.  Yorkville  has  a  latge 
enemy  alien  population— it  has  a  long  water  front,  city  gas  houses,  bridges; 
It  is  a  Mfnth  t/ir  f, t.int . 

Well,  we  suppose  Yorkvillc  is  a  strategic  |M>int.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  closely  populated  sections  of  Manhattan  Island.  In  short, 
this  small-town  stuff  comes  lront  the  middle  of  New  York  City. 
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The  Desirability  of  Not  Rushing  the  Russians 

N  the  eminently  practical  business  of  winning  a  war,  one  is  likely 
to  encounter  many  more  unpleasant  duties  than  the  occasional 
need  of  swallowing  one’s  pride.  In  this  respect  we  might  well  learn 
from  William  II.  Having  a  very  definite  object  in  view,  he  did 
not  disdain  to  go  to  Brest-Litovsk  and  talk  business  with  the  rough 
and  unmannerly  Bolsheviki.  As  long  as  it  suited  their  purpose, 
the  Kuehlmanns  and  the  Czernlns  found  it  quite  easy  to  remember 
that  if  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,  harsh  words  break  no  bones. 
They  listened  with  perfect  good  breeding  to  Trotzky’S  fervent  little 
travelogues  about  the  iniquitous  Teuton  bourgeoisie  and  their  far 
from  perfect  Imperial  master.  Only  when  Bolshevist  oratory  had 
talked  itself  precisely  into  the  corner  where  they  wanted  it,  the 
Teuton  delegates  acted.  After  all,  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  was  worth  a  dozen  frank  allusions  to  in¬ 
famous  Junkers  and  criminal  Hohenzollerns. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  injured  vanity,  the  futile  scold¬ 
ings  about  spilt  milk,  the  empty  satisfaction  of  calling  names,  that 
have  entered  into  so  much  thnt  we  have  said  and  written  about  the 
unhappy  Russians.  It  is  true  that  they  have  made  a  dismal  fail¬ 
ure  of  their  war  against  German  imperialism  and  seem  in  a  fair 
way  to  lose  their  revolution.  It  is  true  that  the  Bolshevist  night¬ 
mare  has  piled  up  heavier  burdens  on  our  shoulders  and  a  bitter 
price  to  pay.  But  since  when  has  it  been  the  American  habit  to 
sit  down  and  wail  instead  of  plunging  in  to  put  out  the  fire  and 
save  what  can  be  saved  out  of  the  household  assets?  For  the  Allies 
and  Russia  it  is  not  a  question  of  grin  and  bear  it.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  smile  and  wait — wait  for  that  return  of  the  Russians  to 
common  sense  and  the  enlightenment  of  hard  fact,  which  is  as  sure 
to  come  as  the  hard  knocks  which  must  come  before  Germany  is 
beaten.  Suppose  it  were  a  question  of  winning  an  ally  which,  after 
a  year,  say,  might  put  u  million  men  into  the  field  against  Germany. 
Would  it  be  worth  while  making  the  attempt?  Russia  may  ofTer  a 
million  men  in  the  field  against  the  Kaiser  within  a  year. 

The  Russians  are  learning  already.  Give  them  time.  Let  them 
try  to  work  out  their  revolution  in  the  eviscerated  territories  which 
the  Kaiser  has  left  them.  Let  them  find  their  revolution  hampered 
and  hamstrung  and  strangled  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  merry  men. 
They  will  lenrn  the  distinction,  which  they  formerly  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  between  German  capitalism  and  Allied  capitalism,  between 
German  imperialism  and  Allied  imperialism.  With  regard  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Bolsheviki  have  already  discovered  that  we  arc  not  as  bad 
as  they  thought.  The  Kaiser  can  be  counted  upon  to  facilitate 
the  education  of  the  Russian  democracy.  Give  him  time. 

Potatoes:  Thirteen  Cents  Per  Bushel 

NLESS  wonders  are  done  between  now  and  the  time  of  need 
(and  farm  miracles  are  scarce!),  there  will  be  fewer  people 
to  raise  our  food  this  year  and  more  raising  to  do.  The  answer 
is  to  make  every  stroke  count.  That  means  cooperation.  The 
“New  England  Homestead"  has  a  mighty  interesting  article  on 
how  they  did  just  that  up  in  Bennington  County,  Vermont,  last  year. 
F.  C.  Shaw,  the  agricultural  agent  of  that  county,  got  after  the 
farmers  to  form  defensive  associations  against  the  potato  blight, 
bug,  etc.  They  figured  the  thing  out  carefully,  got  the  machinery 
and  materials,  and  laid  out  a  route  for  the  sprayer  to  follow.  Three 
such  working  groups  were  organized,  and  they  certainly  obtained 
the  results  desired.  In  the  larger  association,  which  had  the  higher 
costs,  for  example,  the  spraying  outfit  was  hauled  about  125  miles 
during  the  season  in  doing  its  work  on  twenty-nine  farms.  These 
potato  patches  averaged  rather  small  according  to  Middle-West 
notions,  and  the  total  number  of  acres  sprayed  (about  three  time? 
each)  was  fifty-three,  at  an  entire  cost  of  $329.91.  This  included 
machinery,  labor,  materials,  and  incidentals  for  the  spraying  out¬ 
fit,  but  did  not  include  anything  for  time  spent  by  the  owner  in 
assisting  when  the  work  was  being  done  on  his  place.  If  this 
were  reckoned  in,  however,  it  would  not  add  much  of  anything 
to  the  average  cost  of  around  $6.25  per  planted  acre.  For  this 
expenditure  the  members  of  the  association  got  in  fifty  bushels 
more  per  acre  than  were  gathered  on  the  unsprayed  fields.  The 
potato  pests  were  badly  beaten,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  most  of 
these  patches  had  never  been  sprayed  before,  as  one  farmer  could 
not  afford  the  equipment.  Work  together  that  way  and  use  your 
brains  and  we'll  whip  the  Kaiser  just  as  if  he  were  a  potato  bug. 


Blocking  a  Useful  Road 

HOSE  who  study  such  things  say  that  in  the  old  Indian  times 
peace  pipes  from  stone  quarried  in  the  Minnesota  country  were 
traded  south  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  that  copper  ornaments  from 
around  the  Great  Lakes  added  to  the  social  distinction  of  the  early 
Virginians.  Even  then  there  was  trade  across  what  is  now  our 
nation.  How  it  came  about,  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  hostility, 
and  by  what  devious  ways  of  barter  and  sale,  is  impossible  for  us 
to  imagine.  The  means  of  such  far-fiung  exchange  are  ready  to 
anyone's  hand  to-day  in  our  postal,  railway,  wire,  and  newspaper 
services,  and  are  most  enormously  used.  It  seems  a  partial  re¬ 
turn  to  savagery,  then,  that  the  Postal  Zoning  Act  should  set  out, 
as  it  does,  to  cripple  one  of  these  services.  Nation-wide  adver¬ 
tising  in  periodicals  of  extensive  circulation  has  done  much  to 
bring  our  buyers  and  sellers  into  conference,  and  a  deal  of 
sound  business  has  grown  up  in  consequence.  As  far  as  we  know', 
the  good  of  all  this  has  never  been  questioned.  Why  shouldn't 
a  consumer  have  some  regular,  easy  way  of  finding  out  who 
wants  to  serve  him  in  various  lines  of  trade  and  what  it  Is  they 
have  to  offer?  That  is  precisely  the  function  of  nation-wide  ad¬ 
vertising  as  it  has  been  developed  in  our  country.  And  now 
the  Postal  Zoning  Act  purposes  setting  up  barriers  along  cer¬ 
tain  district  lines,  piling  up  the  publisher's  postal  costs  and 
making  the  advertising  service  which  we  have  described  either 
difficult  or  impossible.  The  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
devoted  (and  perhaps  overdevoted)  to  business,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  a  rather  important  aid  to  commerce  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  blind  philosophy  of  provincialism  for  provincialism’s  sake. 
Even  an  averagely  clear-headed  Iroquois  would  have  known 
better  than  that.  Keep  the  paths  of  trade  open! 

Rhetoric 

FRIEND  of  our  school  days  defines  rhetoric  as  the  art  of 
adapting  what  you  have  to  say  to  the  time,  place,  person, 
etc.,  concerned  with  your  saying  it — in  other  words,  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  meaning  real.  Old  Don  MABQUIS  of  the  New  York 
“Evening  Sun”  got  stirred  up  about  poetry  the  other  day  and 
offered  this  epigram : 

Poetry  is  the  chinking  of  a  couple  of  unexpected  coins  in  the  shabby  pocket 
of  life. 

Can  you  imagine  sixteen  words  doing  any  more  than  that  to  put  the 
nature  of  poetry  clearly  before  the  soul’s  eyes  of  this  generation? 

The  Silence  of  the  Farms 

N  Washington's  day.  when  more  than  ninety  of  every  hundred 
Americans  lived  on  the  farm,  the  thinning  out  of  the  noisier  ones 
had  hardly  begun.  A  few  of  the  most  genial  had  drifted  into  keep¬ 
ing  the  village  inn  ;  there  were  lawyers  and  preachers,  sea  captains 
and  politicians  with  divers  gifts  of  speech,  each  after  his  kind, 
but  the  farmer’s  hardly  less  than  theirs.  Machinery  is  what  did  it. 
Industrial  civilization  has  ten  thousand  sorts  of  jobs  for  the  volu¬ 
ble,  everything  from  auctioneering  to  yodeling,  with  interviewing, 
salesmanship,  and  vaudeville  thrown  in.  Some  left  the  farm  to 
announce  trains  and  others  to  coach  in  baseball.  Those  who  stayed 
to  grow  the  crops  had  fewer  associates  to  talk  with  and  less  in¬ 
clination.  No  one  ever  sang  the  husbandman’s  songs  of  sowing 
in  chorus  with  a  tractor  and  a  seed  drill.  The  isolated  farm  system 
trf  agriculture  spread  people  apart,  and  so  did  Thomas  Jefferson's 
scheme  of  rectangular  surveys  as  it  gridironed  the  Western  lands. 
A  rurul  banjo  was  significant  of  shiftlessness  only ;  country  dances 
and  folk  songs  became  subjects  for  instruction  in  city  high  schools ; 
and  the  old  silence  came  back  to  the  farming  places.  Summer 
boarders  break  the  hush  where  they  frequent,  and  so  does  the  horn 
of  an  all-around  farm  motor  car,  but  neither  the  landlady  nor  the 
person  at  the  wheel  has  much  time  for  idle  chatter.  Everybody 
takes  the  city  paper,  and  the  news  is  all  in  it ;  everybody  has  a  tele¬ 
phone.  and  all  personalities  go  over  it  direct  to  the  other  party. 
What  is  there  left  to  talk  about  ?  Modern  agriculture  is  improved 
by  observation  and  study  in  somewhat  the  same  general  way  as 
astronomy,  and  the  process  is^iust  about  as  jolly.  When  our  war- 
returned  soldiers  come  back  to  the  open  country  we  hope  they  will 
bring  with  them  the  soldier  habits  of  comradeship  and  of  joy  in  it. 
Otherwise  we  may  have  to  have  a  national  commission  on  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  rural  silence.  Even  the  deepest  life  can  be  a  little  too  still. 
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IT  ratlins  a  good  deal  more  to  go  to  war  now 
Ihun  it  did  in  the  well-known  day*  of  T.l,  War¬ 
fare  in  those  time?  was  still  more  or  leas  of  an 
informal  afTair,  und  uniforms  and  equipment  were 
often  sketchy  to  a  degree  that  would  never,  never 
do  to  day  The  log  huts  in  which  the  Union  army 
spent  iU  winter*  have  given  way  to  the  less  pic¬ 
turesque  but  more  satisfactory  huge  cuntonment 
buildings  in  which  our  present  National  Army  is 
housed.  The  clumsy  cannon  that  hurled  its  round 
shot  upon  Petersburg  and  Richmond  seems  puny 
beside  the  modern  coast -defense  ride  or  heavy  field 
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Part  of  the  winter  quarter*  of  the  National 
Army,  Camp  Traci*,  Tex.,  February,  !91H 
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irun.  The  picturesque,  canvas- topped  wagon*  that 
carried  supplies  for  Grant  and  Lee  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  fleets  of  hug*  gray  motor  trucks.  The 
price  of  war  has  changed  too.  The  total  coat  of 
the  Civil  War  was  approximately  ten  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  According  to  recent  estimates,  the  total  cost 
of  this  war  to  date  is  not  far  from  ten  times  that 
sum.  Our  appropriations  for  the  first  year  of  our 
participation  amount  to  twenty-three  billions.  In 
other  words,  in  our  first  year  of  this  war  we 
are  preparing  to  spend  more  than  twice  as  much 
aa  the  Civil  War  cost  both  sides  in  five  years  1 


This  huge  12-inch  disappear iny 
coast -defense  rifo  helps  to  guard 
a  great  Atlantic  port  in  191H 


A  12-inch  mortar  opposite 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  19/H 


A  fete  of  the  scores  of  motor  trucks  that 
bring  supplies  to  Camp  Travis,  Tex.,  l9tS 
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rHE  ADVENTURES  OF 

COLIN  O’RELL 

BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 

SIXTH  ADVENTURE— THE  LAST  BULLET 

ILL  IHTNATKD  H  V  HR  N  R  T  RALKIGH 


DISHEVELED,  punting,  Fernald  stared  into  the 
blinking  eyes  of  the  Marquise  The  sudden  at¬ 
tack  had  been  unexpected;  He  had  been  seised  and  hi* 
automatic  pistol  token  from  him  before  he  could 
move  a  finger.  Too  late  he  had  begun  to  struggle; 
then,  realizing  struggle's  futility,  he  had  ceased. 

The  Marquis  smiled  blandly.  “You  are  not  trust¬ 
ful  of  us,  Lord  Fred”  he  said. 

Femnld  shrugged  hi*  shoulder*.  “Suspicion 
breeds  suspicion.  If  you  had  asked  me  for  my  pun — " 
“You  would  have  used  it,  eh?”  The  Marquis’s 
smile  was  still  bland,  but  his  voice  was  chilled.  "I 
am  not  used  to  doubts  of  those  about  me,”  he  said. 
“And  when  I  have  doubt*  I  try  to  set  them  at  rest. 
These  men  here" — with  a  wave  of  u  plump  hand  he 
indicated  the  men  who  hud  overpowered  Fernald 
"insist  that  you  arc  Lord  Fred  Jrvons  and  that  lust 
night  you  killed  the  man  Fernuld  who  has  intruded 
into  my  affairs." 

"And  hasn't  Lady  Both  assured  you  that  I  am 
Jevons?"  asked  Fernald  indipnantly. 

The  Marquis's  smile  grew  blander.  “She  has."  he 
stated,  “but  even  Colin — I  um  not  so  sure  of  her  as 
I  will  be  within  half  an  hour.  Thinps  have  gonr 
wronp.  Whether  by  accident  or  dcsipn,  I  cannot  tell 
for  certain  now,  but  I  have  sent  her  to  talk  with 
one  whom  she  believes  to  be  a  French  officer,  in  this 
country  on  a  military  mission.  If  Colin  has  been 
honest  with  me,  the  man 
with  whom  she  talks  will 
know  it,  but  if  she  is  dishon¬ 
est,  If  she  is  really  an  apent 
of  the  American  Government, 
then  she  will  betray  herself 
to  him." 

Fernuld  fought  to  keep  a 
quaver  from  his  voice.  “Ab¬ 
surd?  She  is  Lady  Beth," 
he  said. 

“I  hope  so,"  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  “us  I  hope  that  you  are 
English  Fred." 

"Why  do  you  think  that  I 
am  not  Jcvons?"  demanded 
Fernald.  His  simulated  in¬ 
dignation  sounded  convincing 
to  his  own  ears.  But  the 
Marquis  shook  his  head. 

“Last  night  a  man  appar¬ 
ently  was  killed  in  Colin’s 
apartments.  Those  of  my 
mi-n  who  were  there  were 
certain  of  the  killing.  But  I 
—  K  do  not  trust  too  blindly 
when  suspicion  has  been  once 
aroused  in  me.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  have  learned  that  the 
body  of  the  slain  man  ban 
disappeared  f rom  Colin's 
rooms,  and  yet  I  know*  for 
certain  that  there  ha*  been 
no  report  to  the  police  of  a 
homicide.  But  there  need  he 
no  recriminations  now.  There 
may  Ik?  explanation  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  body 
When  French  Gouraud  ha* 
finished  talking  with  Colin, 
then  I  will  know  where  she 
stands  and  where  you  stand 
In  the  meantime,  if  you  are 
faithful  to  me,  this  little 
affair  will  mean  nothing  to 
you.  Hut  if  you  are  an 
American  spy,  then  I  would 
commend  to  you  the  use*  of 
meditation.  You  Have  half 
an  hour  or  so  in  which  tn 
prepare  yourself  for  whatever  hereafter  in  whir'i 
you  may  chance  to  believe.” 

His  voice  was  almost  benevolent  in  it*  gentleness; 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  grotesque  fat  man 
was  the  merciless  criminal  that  Fernald  knew  him  to 
l>e.  His  tones  were  almost  a  benediction.  But  Fer¬ 
nald,  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  muster  spy,  knew 
that  the  end  was  clo^e  at  hand.  For  a  moment  the 


wild  impulse  to  leap  upon  the  man  left  liehind  to 
guard  him  ulmost  overpowered  him. 

But  the  significant  manner  in  which  the  guard 
lifted  the  revolver  that  rested  upon  hi*  knee  taught 
Fernald  the  absurdity  of  the  impulse.  He  mastered 
it  and  walked  to  the  window.  It  was  not  the  win¬ 
dow  which  looked  out  upon  West  Street  and  its  docks 
and  the  river  teeming  with  life  and  the  Jersey  shore 
beyond.  It  was  a  window  which  looked  upon  a  hlank 
wall.  Fernald'*  eyes  lighted.  It  was  not  entirely 
blank.  Diagonally  up  its  side  ran  a  fire  escape; 
its  nearest  platform  wo*  outside  a  closely  shuttered 
window  twelve  feet  below  him  und  half  u  dozen  feet 
to  the  right.  And  the  distance  between  the  two 
building*  was  only  about  eight  feet.  For  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  youthful  strength  and  agility  the  leap 
was  not  too  great.  Of  course  there  was  the  danger 
of  missing  the  platform  and  tumbling  thirty  feet 
to  the  brick  courtyard  between  the  buildings.  But 
that  risk  was  negligible.  The  rral  risk  was  that  of 
being  shot  like  a  fleeing  rabbit  as  he  made  the  leap. 

Something  of  his  quivering  excitement  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  his  guard.  “Come  away  from  that 
window,"  he  growled. 

Fernald  stared  at  the  man.  It  wus  absurd  to 
think  that  he  could  cross  the  room  before  the  man 
could  fire  the  weapon  so  ready  in  his  hands.  But  if 
he  could  make  the  man  cross  the  room  to  him?  Un¬ 


doubtedly  the  Marquis  would  kill  Fernald  a*  soon 
as  his  suspicions  were  verified;  and  those  sus¬ 
picions  would  be  verified  very  shortly  Hut  the 
Marquis,  coed  and  merciless  though  he  was.  wa-  not 
the  man  to  act  on  murderous  impulse.  There  was 
nut  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Marquis  would 
postpone  Fernald'*  death  if  he  thought  that  his 
prisoner  might  be  forced  to  .*  urrender  information. 


It  followed  that  the  man  left  to  guard  Fernald 
would  not  shoot  except  in  self-defense.  And  if  Fer¬ 
nald  could  feign  an  attempt  at  suicide —  Over  his 
shoulder  he  returned  his  guard's  belligerent  glare. 

“I  suppose  you  think  I  am  going  to  stay  here  to 
be  killed  at  leisure,"  he  cried.  He  threw  open  the 
window  and  had  one  leg  across  the  sill  when  his 
guard  grappled  with  him 

ICi*  ruse  had  worked?  A  man  so  crazed  by  the 
fear  of  death  that  he  would  anticipate  it  was  not  the 
sort  upon  whom  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  weapon. 
Thc  guard  was  big  and  burly;  had  Fernald  attacked 
him,  he  would  probubly  have  used  his  revolver;  but 
he  disdained  to  use  it  upon  a  maniac  attempting  sui¬ 
cide.  Moreover,  Fernald  had  guessed  the  Marquis's 
thoughts  The  guard  would  suffer  the  extreme  pen¬ 
alty  if  Fernald  dashed  himself  to  death  before  the 
Marquis  had  an  opportunity  to  wring  from  Fernald'* 
lip*  what  information  the  prisoner  might  possess. 

FERNALD  smiled  grimly  as  he  turned  to  meet  thr 
other’s  charge  If  only  the  army  doctor*  who  had 
refused  him  admission  to  hi*  country's  service  be¬ 
cause  of  a  murmuring  heart  could  know  the  various 
adventures  that  lie  had  passed  through  in  the  last 
two  days!  There  was  no  question  that  his  guard 
was  a  good  rough-and-tumble  fighter,  but  there  are 
trick*  taught  in  college  gymnasium*  that  are  much 
superior  to  those  practiced  in 
the  brawls  of  the  barroom. 

Ilis  guard  had  been  too 
surprised;  the  need  of  haste 
had  been  too  great  for  him 
to  waste  time  in  calling  for 
help.  The  struggle  was  brief 
ami  soundless. 

Shaken,  breathless.  Fernald 
clung  to  the  trembling  plat¬ 
form  of  the  fin*  escape  to 
which  he  had  leaped.  He 
glanced  upward  and  over  hi* 
shoulder.  There  wa*  no  hue 
and  cry  raised  behind  him 
For  a  moment  at  least  he 
was  safe.  The  noise  of  hit 
landing  hud  passed  unnoticed. 
He  glanced  !m*!ow  him.  The 
fire  escape*  went  down  to 
within  u  few  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  hi*  first  impulse 
was  to  descend  to  the  brick 
courtyard.  Then  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  men  loitered  out¬ 
side  this  building,  that  the 
doors  that  led  into  the  court¬ 
yard  were  open.  The  chances 
of  being  observed  were  too 
great.  He  looked  upward; 
Instantly  he  mounted  the 
narrow  ludder.  A  dozen  feet 
above  was  n  platform;  he 
reached  it  and  lay  upon  it. 
for  through  an  open  window 
rump  the  voice  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  Fernald  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  words,  but  dar¬ 
ing  to  lift  his  head  he  saw 
that  the  sinister  crook  spoke 
into  a  telephone.  It  was  Fer¬ 
nald’*  chance.  The  Marquis's 
back  was  to  the  window.  Had 
Fernald  in  the  excitement  of 
battle  thought  to  possess  him* 
;-eif  of  his  guard’s  revolver 
he  could  have  ended  now. 
and  for  ull,  the  menace 
f  the  master  spy.  But  he 
had  not  done  so.  And  while 
h«*  had  t ••rn  aide  to  gum  a  lower  platform  by  leaping 
from  a  window  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leap 
from  this  platform  through  the  narrow  opening  of 
t  ie  window.  Even  had  he  been  confident  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  tu  do  -o,  the  noise  trial  he  would  make  would  be 
ample  warning  for  the  Marquis.  The  Marquis  would 
kill  linn  as  he  strut/ r led  fur  balance  on  the  window  sill. 
But  the  Marquis’s  ub-<»rptinn  at  the  telephone  gave 
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him  a  chance  to  further  his  escape.  Catlike,  he 
crawled  across  the  platform  and  mounted  the  next 
ladderlike  slanting  flight.  In  less  than  two  minutes 
he  had  gained  the  roof.  They  were  minutes  that 
seemed  like  hours  in  the  passing.  And  he  was  breath¬ 
ing  heavily  as  he  ceased  climbing.  No  last  quarter 
of  a  footbull  game  had  ever  been  so  strenuous  u9 
this  easy  climb,  for  fear  had  ridden  on  his  shoulders 
weighting  him  down,  holding  him  back — not  fear  for 
himself,  for  now  he  felt  safe,  but  fear  lest  Colin's 
true  identity  be  exposed  to  the  Marquis  before  he 
could  take  the  measures  that  would  save  her.  There 
was  a  skylight  upon  the  roof,  and  to  it  Femald  made 
his  hasty  way.  Swiftly  he  opened  it  and  began  de¬ 
scending  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs. 

He  proceeded  cautiously.  For  all  he  knew  the 
Marquis  might  lie  intrenches!  in  this  building  as  well 
ns  in  the  one  from  which  Femald  had  escaped.  Yet 
caution  deserted  him  after  a  moment.  He  moved 
quietly,  but  his  wits  were  not  alert.  This,  the  final 
adventure  (for  it  was  certain  that  wherever  the 
paths  of  himself  and  Colin  O'Rell  might  lead, 
whether  to  death  or  safety,  these  two  would  never 
again  pose  as  treacherous  associates  of  the  Marquis) 
of  the  many  that  had  been  crammed  into  the  past  few 
days  was  so  like  their  first  in  one  particular — that 
first  day  on  which  he  had  met  Colin  1  They  had 
escaped  the  espionage  of  “Snap"  Berwind,  the  dis¬ 
honest  little  plain-clothea  man,  by  means  of  a  fire 
escape.  But  they  had  been  together  then,  and  fear 
was  not  really  in  the  heart  of  either.  Love  had 
been  in  their  hearts,  and  both  had  been  exalted  by 
its  first  recognition. 

His  eyes  dimmed  for  a  moment.  Brave  Colin! 
Sweet  Colin!  Colin  who  never  faltered  when  facing 
danger!  Colin  who  had  been  bravo  eoough  to  admit 
her  love,  who  had  not  been  pettily  conventional  in 
withholding  that  admission  until  time  should  have 
elapsed!  Femald's  lips  twisted  in  a  whimsical  smile 
as  he  remembered  how  impetuously  he  had  wooed  her. 
and  how  the  stormine99  of  his  own  passion  had 
awakened  response  in  her.  And,  bless  her  heart, 
she  had  a  sense  of  humor.  She  could  laugh  at 
love  as  she  could  laugh  at  death,  and — well,  she 
was  Colin  O'Rell,  the  only  girl  in  the  world,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  God  granting,  the  Marquis  would 
be  captured,  and — 

HE  had  been  quiet,  hut  the  building  was  so  evi¬ 
dently  deserted,  and  thoughts  of  Colin,  the  vio¬ 
let  eyes  of  her,  the  blue-block  hair  of  her.  had  heen 
so  enticing.  that  he  had  been  proceeding  with  a  cau¬ 
tion  that  was  mechanical.  And  mechanical  things 
cannot  cope  with  the  unexpected.  He  turned  a  cor¬ 
ner  In  a  hall,  three  flights  down,  and  stepped  right 
into  the  spread  arms  of  a  burly  watchman. 

“Gotcha,”  grunted  the  watchman.  “Thought  I 
heard  some  one  coming  you  would,  would  you?” 
April  €  .  . 


The  ejaculation  was  brought  forth  by  Femald's  des¬ 
perate  movement 

And  years  ago  the  watchman  had  been  a  wrestler. 
His  grip  was  too  powerful  to  be  broken. 

“Listen!”  pleaded  Fernald. 

Rapidly  he  sketched  the  outline  of  the  events  of 
the  past  few  days.  The  watchman  grinned. 

“I  rang  the  police  alarm  on  the  floor  below  the 
minute  I  heard  ye,"  he  grinned.  “I  suppose  ye  don't 
know  that  this  is  a  warehouse  stored  with  cotton, 
do  ye?  I  don't  suppose  y'ever  dreamed  of  anythin' 
like  that?  Wasn't  intendin'  to  look  it  over  and  plan 
out  how  to  run  a  few  trucks  up  here  some  fine  night, 
give  me  a  wallop  on  the  back  o'  me  dome,  and  make 
a  haul,  eh?  Certainly  not,"  he  jeered.  “And  tryin' 
to  put  over  a  yarn  about  the  Breen  Brothers  next 
door.  Them!  Spies!”  He  spat  contemptuously. 
‘‘There's  the  wagon  now,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  door  to  which  the  police  automobile  came  was 
Aon  a  side  street.  Femald  was  not  visible  to  any 
nossible  watcher  from  the  building  of  the  Marquis  as 
he  was  hustled  across  the  sidewalk  by  the  watchman 
and  two  officers.  There  was  that  much  to  be  grateful 
for.  And  the  watchman  rode  with  him  to  make  the 
complaint  at  the  station  house.  He  could  not  visit 
the  “Breen  Brothers.”  and  tell  them  of  the  cock-and- 
bull  yarn  spun  by  a  burglar.  If  only  the  sergeant  at 
the  station-house  desk  would  grant  him  the  credence 
that  the  watchman  and  the  policemen  refused! 

But  it  took  time — precious  time!  It  took  five  min¬ 
utes  to  reach  the  police  station.  It  took  ten  minutes 
to  convince  the  doubting  desk  sergeant  that  he  wn* 
neither  crazy  nor  a  liar.  It  took  five  minutes  more 
to  get  the  ear — by  teVnhone  of  an  extremely  busy 
deputy  commissioner  of  police.  Twenty  minutes 
gone!  It  took  ten  minutes  more  to  reach  headquar¬ 
ters.  True,  policemen  had  been  detailed  to  go  to 
the  Marquis's  lair  immediately  Femald  had  ceased 
talking  with  the  deputy  commissioner,  but  they  re¬ 
turned  to  headquarters  while  Fernald  was  still  con¬ 
vincing  the  deputy  that  he  spoke  the  absolute  truth. 
And  they  reported  that  the  building  was  empty! 

And  now  the  deouty  believes!  absolutely  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  Mamuis  had  discovered  Femald’s 
flight,  and — Colin  O'Rell  was  gone! 

IT  was  late  at  night  when  Femald  was  dismissed 
from  a  gathering  that  comprised  Richard  Hassa- 
ger,  the  multimillionaire  as  whose  secretary  Colin 
had  posed  in  order  that  she  might  make  the  Marquis 
think  her  able  to  gain  access  to  vital  industrial  infor¬ 
mation.  and  various  police,  Federal,  and  military 
officials.  It  was  a  despondent  group.  True,  Colin 
had  checkmated  the  Marquis  more  than  once,  but  as 
long  as  the  master  spy  was  at  liberty,  menace  re¬ 
mained  to  threaten  the  nation. 

And  there  was  no  trace  of  Colin.  The  Regent  Hotel, 
where  she  had  gone  to  confer  with  the  pseudo  Cdlonel 
Dufresne,  was  visited,  but  its  employees  could  only 
state  that  a  young  woman,  answering  her  descrip¬ 
tion.  had  been  there  in  the  morning  and  had  left 
soon  after.  As  for  the  one-armed  impersonator  of 
Colonel  Dufresne — he  was  gone. 

There  was  commendation  for  Femald  for  the  part 
he  had  played,  and  a  tactful  withholding  of  censure 
for  any  of  the  clumsiness  of  action  of  which  he  felt 
guilty.  Moreover,  Bigbee,  city  editor  of  the  “News,” 
called  in  to  identify  Femald,  offered  his  cub  re¬ 
porter  a  permanent  place  on  the  staff  at  a  hugely 
advanced  salary. 

No,  materially  Fernald  had  suffered  no  loss  through 
•  the  adventures  of  the  past  few  days.  Indeed,  his 
stories — if  he  chose  to  write  them — on  German  in¬ 
trigue  in  America  were  almost  certain  to  make  his 
journalistic  reputation.  But  these  matteri,  praise 
from  high  officials,  offers  of  unlimited  space  in  the 
“Morning  News,”  rebounded  from  Femald's  con¬ 
sciousness  unnoted.  His  whole  brain  and  heart 
seethed  with  but  one  idea — the  life  of  Colin  O'Rell 
had  depended  upon  him  and  he  had  failed  her. 

Had  he  been  less  of  a  moonstruck  youth!  Colin 
had  thought  that  she  loved  a  man,  a  man  of  deci¬ 
sion,  of  action.  And  he,  who  should  have  put  her 
safety  above  the  thought  of  his  love,  even — he  had 
permitted  a  stupid  watchman  to  overpower  him  and 
keep  him  prisoner  while  Colin  was  made  away  with 
i  y  the  Marquis. 

Had  it  not  been  tragic,  it  would  have  been  humor¬ 
ous.  He  had  coped  with  the  best  of  the  brains  that 
Germany  could  purchase  in  the  United  States,  and 
had  not  come  out  any  the  worse.  And  then  a  xtupid, 
fat  old  man.  endowed  with  no  brains,  but  merely  a 
hugr  strength,  had  brought  to  naught  all  that  Colin 
had  done  in  the  past. 

Drearily  he  went  to  his  apartment  near  Gramcrcy 
Park.  He  tried  to  solace  himself  with  tobacco,  but 
could  not.  Here.  In  this  apartment,  hr  had  made  love 
to  Colin,  had  sensed  the  response  to  his  lovemaking 
in  her  heart.  And  now — not  only  had  the  Marquis 
escaped,  hut  Colin  was  his  prisoner — or  worse. 

Well,  he  should  have  known  better  than  to  think 
that  he.  James  Femald.  could  have  been  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  Colin  O'Rell.  Had  he  let  her  attend  to  her 
own  affairs,  had  he  not  intruded  into  Government 
business,  Colin  miglit  be  safe  now,  and  the  Marquis 


emerged  front  the  building,  half  currying  the  other 

imprisoned  or  dead.  He  hated  himself  as  he  rest¬ 
lessly  walked  up  and  down  his  little  living  room. 
And  then,  midway  in  his  pacing  of  the  room,  he 
stopped  and  stared  at  the  door.  He  made  no  sound 
as  it  softly  opened. 

THE  Msrquis,  or  one  of  his  followers,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  come  to  wreak  vengeance— softly  he  fingered 
the  revolver  that  the  deputy  commissioner  had  given 
him.  He  hoped  that  there  were  several  of  them;  it 
would  make  a  better  fight,  and — he  wanted  to  be 
certain  of  losing  in  the  end.  He  did  not  wish  to  live. 
But  he  lowered  his  revolver  as  English  Fred  Jevons, 
a  finger  on  his  lips,  tiptoed  into  the  room. 

“Sh-sh,”  whispered  Jevons.  “Don't  know  that 
anyone's  about,  but — " 

Femald  seized  him  by  the' shoulder ;  he  shook  th© 
Englishman  savagely.  “What  do  you  want?”  he 
whispered.  “What  do  you  want?” 

Jevons  grinned  at  him.  “Money,  mostly,"  he  said. 
”1  know  where  the  O'Rell  girl  is;  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  too.” 

The  deputy  commissioner's  revolver  pointed  at 
English  Fred.  Femald's  voice  was  very  soft. 

“If  you  think,  Jevons,  that  this  is  the  time  to 
make  bargains — " 

“Easy  ”  counseled  Jevons.  “And  point  that  thing 
somewhere  else;  I  don't  like  it.  Be  sensible,  Fer¬ 
nald.  I'm  on  your  side.  I  proved  it  well  enough  last 
night,  didn't  I?  I  was  sent  into  a  room  to  kill  you, 
and — I  let  you  come  out  alive.  If  I  hadn't  been  with 
you,  you'd  been  a  goner;  you  know  that." 

Fernald  lowered  the  revolver.  But  now  his  voice 
was  no  longrr  gentle;  it  was  vibrant  with  excite¬ 
ment  "Where  is  she?"  he  demanded. 

“And  where  do  I  come  in?"  queried  Jevons.  He 
met  Femald's  glare  unfalteringly.  “I'm  up  against 
it,  Fernald,”  he  said.  “What  with  you  having  me 
pinched  instead  of  yourself — I'm  a  marked  man.  The 
police  have  nothing  on  me,  but  they've  got  their  eyea 
on  me.  I  can't  pull  a  trick  In  this  city.” 

“Come  in?  You?"  Fernald  smiled.  “You  have  th© 
clear  conscience  that  comes  with  having  done  the 
decent  thing.” 

Jevons  laughed.  “That'll  pay  the  rent,  you  think? 
Guess  again.  Money  is  what  I  want;  and  if  you 
haven't  it— nothing  doing.” 

Femald's  smile  grew  broader.  The  man  must  be 
insane  to  think  that  he  could  withhold  from  the  man 
who  loved  Colin  O’Rell  information  as  to  where  she 
was  held  prisoner.  He  weighed  the  gun  in  his  hand ; 
It  fitted  beautifully  against  the  heel  of  his  hand. 

“Jevons,”  he  said  slowly,  “I've  never  killed  any¬ 
one;  I've  never  expected  to  kill  anyone.  But  if  you 
don't  tel!  me  at  once — ” 

“And  you'll  find  the  girl  by  yourself,  eh?”  jeered 
Jevons.  He  had  the  whip  hand  and  knew  it.  Ho 
cjuld  not  be  bluffed.  (C*  ithiued  ott  31) 
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NED’S  PANCAKE  GAL 

BY  RICHARD  FISGUILL 


THIS  story  is  largely  the  question 
of  a  soldier’s  stomach,  on  which 
the  greatest  of  captains  said  an  army 
crawled.  And  Private  Clagget’s 
crawling  wasn’t  much.  If  he’d  been 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  taller,  the  War 
College  would  have  objected  to  his 
length  and  left  him  in  peace  down 
there  on  his  daddy’s  farm,  which 
was  good  for  but  two  blessed  things 
—sweet  potatoes  and  longevity. 

Ned  had  been  raised  to  say 
”tatera,"  for  the  Clagget*  had  been 
raised,  not  reared,  nor  brought  up. 

They  also  pronounced  where  “whar” 
and  there  “thar,”  in  accordance  with 
an  old  phonetic  law  that  still  ob¬ 
tains  in  certain  parts  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  in  the  speech,  I'm  informed, 
of  two  of  England’s  proudest  noble 
families. 

Ned  Clagget  looked  like  an  aris¬ 
tocrat.  He  was  lean  and  bony.  He 
seemed  to  have  about  twice  as  many 
vertebra?  in  his  back  as  an  ordinary 
seeker  after  happiness.  And  up  and 
down  this  noble  nock  an  octagonal 
Adam’s  apple  moved  with  all  the 
hitchy,  2igzag  motion  of  that  curi¬ 
ous  elevator  in  the  Tour  Eiffel — 
which  means  that  Ned  went  about 
talking  with  precaution.  He  brought 
you  up  a  pood,  for  instance,  from 
somewhere  down  about  the  base  of 
his  tower,  and  after  you’d  duly  re¬ 
ceived  this  consignment  Ned  would 
lower  his  God  upon  your  waiting 
consciousness,  and  you  felt  right  off 
the  weight  of  n  wrong-going  world. 

He  started  out  attributing  good¬ 
ness  to  the  Divinity  when  they  in¬ 
formed  him  that  his  time  had  come 
to  die  for  folks  in  general.  And  he 
stuck  to  his  assertion  all  through 
the  dusty  training  camp.  Ned  had  never  seen  any 
dust  before.  Nothing  hut  a  tornado  could  raise  dust 
on  the  Clagget  farm;  and  when  that  came,  why,  they 
all  retired  to  the  cellar  and  went  to  sleep. 

Hut  Ned  got  rid  of  his  camp  dust  on  the  army 
transport.  He  also  got  rid  of  everything  else  that 
could  possibly  be  detached.  Never  had  his  Adam's 
apple  made  so  many  trips  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  He  was  passing  away,  he  felt  sure.  But  all 
he  remarked  to  the  wind  and  the  waves  and  the 
smell  of  tar  was:  “Good  .  .  .  God!”  Every  time  a 
dolphin  shot  out  of  the  water  Ned  was  sorry  it 
wasn’t  a  torpedo  bent  on  an  errand  of  cultural 
mercy.  And  the  usual  thing  happened.  Three  days 
before  Private  Clagget  saw  France  he  waB  hungrier 
than  he’d  have  ever  thought  a  white  man  could  possi¬ 
bly  be.  His  seasickness  was  gone.  But  his  hunger 
was  worse  than  sc-asickness,  and  this  was  due  to 
his  raising. 

Before  sallying  forth  to  die  for  the  heavy-laden, 
Ned  had  never  tasted  any  canned  food  in  his  life. 
One  day  he'd  watched  a  drummer  eat  oysters  out 
of  the  tin,  and  waited  round  the  country  store  to 
see  what  would  happen.  That  will  give  you  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  the  Clagget  dietetics.  Ned’s  turkey  had 
always  been  wild  turkey.  His  chicken  had  been  of 
the  kind  ma  took  an  hour  to  select — shut  up  with 
her  flock  in  the  henhouse  long  before  daybreak,  so 
she  could  feel  them  all  over  and  choose  with  wisdom 
the  right  sort  of  parson’s  nose.  As  for  rabbits, 
Neil  caught  them  in  a  bee-gum  trap.  And  when 
the  Clagget  family  felt  inclined  to  fast  on  fish- 
well,  that's  where  Ned's  noble  sire  came  in. 


out  of — toward  that  paradise  of 
fried  chicken  and  barbecued  rahbit. 
spareribs  and  cold  chine,  egg  bnad 
and  hot  biscuit,  hoecakes  and — and. 
please,  sweet  potatoes. 

”If  I  jes’  had  one  single  good  ole 
tater!” 

That's  the  way  you  are  on  ship¬ 
board  if  you  haven't  traveled  much. 
Some  one  single  article  of  food  rises 
up  before  you  day  and  night  and 
seems  to  synthesise  all  your  paet 
joys,  all  your  present  needs,  all  your 
future  hopes.  And,  what  made  mat¬ 
ters  worse  for  Private  Clagget,  he 
happened  to  hear  an  officer  say  that 
sweet  potatoes  were  practically  un¬ 
known  in  France,  and  that  they  took 
up  so  much  room  in  proportion  to 
their  food  value  that  they  wouldn't 
be  shipped  ovar  to  the  men.  That 
was  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's 
back.  And  when  they  pointed  out  to 
Ned  a  strip  of  horizon  that  looked 
as  straight  and  black  as  a  bayonet, 
and  told  him  it  was  France,  all  he 
did  was  to  swallow  his  elevator 
down  as  far  as  it  would  go  and  then 
let  his  soul  off  at  “TaUra— if  I  jes’ 
had  one  single  ornery  one!” 

And,  noticing  that  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  were  all  writing  home  for  this, 
that,  or  some  other  thing — chewing 
gum,  chocolate,  peanut  brittle — Pri¬ 
vate  Clagget  applied  to  his  earthly 
father  and  mother  for  a  sweet 
potato. 

'Mrs*  one,”  he  wrote.  “But  a 
whopper,  for  Heaven's  sake!”  .  . 


Whmt  kind  of  nona+nnr  in  thia  you're  hiding  in  your  curly  Utile  numakuil. 


OLD  man  Clagget  could  button  up  his  beard  in 
his  vest  (so  lie  wouldn’t  leave  it  round  on  the 
hushes  for  orioles  to  make  their  nests  out  of)  and  go 
down  to  the  creek  and  bait  there  a  hole  with  9uch 
unerring  science  that  when  he  sent  his  son  over  to 
catch  u  mess  all  Ned  had  to  do  would  be  to  stick 
a  worm  on  his  hook,  spit  on  the  worm,  and  then 
drop  her  in.  Out  came  black  perch,  suckers,  trout, 
and  occasionally  a  catfish  that  had  swallowed  the 
sinker.  It  was  old  man  Clagget’s  secret.  But  he 
put  something  in  the  dough  he-  baited  the  hole  with — 
“bitters,”  he  claimed— that  just  made  fish  tired  of 
staying  in  the  water. 

As  for  bread,  the  Claggets  didn’t  believe  in  baker'* 
bread.  Ma  had  once  brought  ba<-k  from  the  store 


a  loaf  of  baker’s  bread,  thinking  that  possibly  she’d  Government  had  jerked  him  about  time*  uhtn  it  waa  good  to  fire  The  Day  of  the  Dead  didn't 
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wait  for  the  2d  of  November  that  year,  but  started 
in  August  And  when  the  date  for  St.  Martin’s 
did  finally  come  round,  that  grim  festival  of  the 
dead  was  still  being  celebrated— that  unending  Jour 
des  Morts.  Yvette  was  not  only  without  a  be¬ 
trothed,  but  without  even  a  single  hope  of  ever 
finding  another  one.  They  were  all  gone  that  would 
have  married  her — all  but  one,  Alain  Brinbajoue, 
who.  armless  now  and  legless,  stayed  in  a  box  full 
of  straw  on  the  church  steps,  chanting  out  monoto¬ 
nously  the  cries  of  rage,  the  cursea,  and  the  prayers 
of  his  comrades  who.  in  his  mutilated  memory,  were 
Htill  falling  about  him,  one  by  one,  “for  the  sake  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  France.” 

YVETTE  put  a  clean  sou  in  the  cripple's  box  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  then  ate  a  little  less  ragout 
at  dinner  to  make  up  for  her  charity.  And  the  war 
wore  on.  It  was  like  a  winter  night  that  wouldn't 
«*nd.  Ragout  was  precious  now.  A  full-grown  hog 
sold  for  three  hundred  francs.  Instead  of  killing 
her  pig  just  before  St.  Martin’s  Day,  Yvette’s  mother 
sold  it.  Instead  of  heating  out  her  wheat  with  a 
flail,  and  then  standing  up  on  a  barrel  to  let  the 
wind  do  the  threshing  as  she  slowly  poured  the  grain 
down  into  her  dishpan,  Yvette’s  mother  sold  her  crop 
as  it  stood  in  the  field  to  Government  agents  who 
were  moving  about  the  country  equipped  with  an 
American  steam  thresher. 

Yvette  and  her  mother  also  sold  the  potato  crop. 
But  they  still  ate  their  own  turnips  and  leeks,  their 
carrots  and  artichokes,  their  string  beans  and  pars¬ 
ley.  their  cubbage — all  that  wasn’t  needed  absolutely 
for  the  feeding  of  that  splendid  little  new  white  pig 
of  theirs,  which  the  mayor  (who  had  sold  it  to  them) 
pronounced  as  being  the  most  noble  animal  that  had 
over  been  born  on  his  farm. 

"If  you  treat  him  right,”  the  mayor  told  Yvette, 
“and  if  the  war  keeps  on,  I  wouldn't  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  your  mother  were  to  sell  that  pig  next 
fall  for  as  much  as  five  hundred  francs.  You  see, 
child,  that's  not  an  ordinary  hog;  it's  a  pig  of  vast 
capacity!” 

The  first  thing  Yvette  did  was  to  choose  a  name — 
sueh  as  would  ward  off  the  various  forms  of  bad 
luck  that  usually  waited  on  pigs.  And  she  called 
the  animal  Christopher,  the  curate  pronouncing  this 
n  most  excellent  name  for  either  folks  or  hogs. 
Then  she  crawled  into  the  sty  and  scrubbed  it  as 
clean  as  a  stewpan. 

Just  before  sundown  every  day  Yvette  let  Christo¬ 
pher  out  to  stretch  hia  legs.  And  the  best  breed 
of  French  hogs  have  legs  that  are  astonishingly  long. 
Christopher  belonged  to  the  nobility.  And  the  shines 
he  cut  up  of  an  evening  when  they  let  him  out — jump¬ 
ing  over  the  tub,  rearing  up,  racing  ubout,  curling 
and  uncurling  his  tail, 
and  emitting  the  most 
amaxing  little  squeaky 
grunts  of  joy  —  sug¬ 
gested  a  sort  of  combi¬ 
nation  colt  and  kitten 
with  the  instincts  of  a 
puppy.  There  wasn't 
any  doubt  about  his 
being  a  pig  of  a  vast 
capacity,  just  as  the 
mayor  had  said.  And 
with  lukewarm  water 
Yvette  gave  her  pig  a 
bath  In  the  washtub 
every  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  using  strong 
kitchen  soap  that  made 
his  red  skin  glow.  And 
she  always  kissed  Chris¬ 
topher  after  his  bath. 

In  fact,  there  hap¬ 
pened  what  I  don't 
believe  could  possibly 
happen  to  anybody  else 
except  a  French  peas¬ 
ant  girl.  Yvette  solved 
her  life  problem  with 
the  pig — got  her  dreams 
out  of  Christopher,  put 
her  dreams  into  Chris¬ 
topher— and  gradually 
evolved  many  excellent 
reasons  for  living, 
working  hard,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  somehow,  somewhere,  everything  would 
turn  out  all  right  in  spite  of  that  awful  litany  of 
death  cries  which  was  still  trickling  like  blood  from 
the  chapped  lips  of  Alain  Brinbajoue,  who  stayed 
in  a  box  full  of  straw  on  the  steps  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart: 

"And  Rene  Chambertun,  the  one  with  black  eyes, 
here’s  what  he  said —  And  Adolphe  Touar  lei,  who 
sung  in  the  choir,  when  u  shell  splinter  stuck  through 
him,  he —  And  Pierre  Grunvier,  who  hud  a  neck 
like  a  bull,  he  just  doubled  up  and  hissed —  And 
Victor  Lemunoir,  with  those  rraxy  eyebrows;  nh,  look 
at  him,  God,  standing  up  there  like  a  target  full  of 
holes,  bleeding  out  hi*  fVowre — Fran — Fra — ’’  For 
not  only  did  Alain  Brinbajoue  give  all  the  curses 


and  prayers,  but  even  the 
death  gurgles  of  those  dead 
comrades  of  his,  and  he  imi¬ 
tated  their  voices  as  best  he 
could,  ending  up  eternally  with : 

“For  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  France.” 

But  Yvette's  heart  heard 
something  else — something 
that  throbbed  on  in  spite  of 
that  everlasting  Jour  des 
Morts.  And  with  a  queer,  far¬ 
away  look  in  her  eyes  one  day 
she  told  the  curate: 

“Father,  you  know  Chris¬ 
topher  is  promising  me  a  greet 
many  things  —  a  wonderful 
husband  and  an  automobile!” 

But  Father  Rasxec  was  a 
very  practical  man  who  had 
sprung  from  the  peasant  clas* 
himself.  And  the  thing  about 
the  war  that  worried  him  moat 
was  that  they  wouldn't  let 
him  Join  his  regiment.  He 
was  too  old.  Father  Rasaec 
didn't  want  to  say  Mass;  he 
wanted  to  UBe  a  bayonet.  And, 
frowning  at  the  dreamy  look 
that  crept  out  of  Yvette’s  eyes 
and  overspread  her  face,  he 
remonstrated: 

“Now,  look  here,  Yvette 
Boubanec.  don't  you  go  and  be 

a  fool!  It's  bad  enough  for  all  our  boy*  to  get 
killed  without  you  girls  getting  flighty.  You  and 
your  mother  have  a  fine  pig,  and  that’*  all  there 
ia  to  it.  If  you  sell  him  for  as  much  as  five  hun¬ 
dred  franca,  it  will  be  another  one  of  St.  Eloi’s 
miracles.  Your  mother  will  then  buy  a  Government 
bond,  you  11  start  in  with  another  pig,  and  III  be 
just  that  much  older.  So  there  you  are.  and  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  What  kind  of  nonsense  is  this 
you’re  hiding  there  in  your  curly  littJe  numskull. 
Yvette?  I'm  not  in  the  confessional,  daughter,  but 
out  with  it  ” 

Yvette  laughed,  took  the  priest’s  hand  and  kissed 
it — biting  him  a  little  just  to  show  she  wasn't  crazy, 
and  then  went  down  the  road,  singing: 

Le  muring e  ext  doit jr  comme  war  fteur  wh  telle, 
Le  m (triage  e*t  dons, 

Fitter,  mariet-vour! 

And  Father  Rassec,  who  was  like  most  fighting 
men  and  had  the  heart  of  a  child,  wiped  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  and  swore  out  loud  in  Latin. 


"Enter  and  git  outride  the 
dam  line  pancake  the  mother  make M 


She  dropped  on  the  ground  and  robbed:  4tO  Edouard,  mon  Edouard  he  rtarre  to  death /** 

Now  tliis  is  the  story  of  a  French  pig  and  an 
American  sweet  potato.  The  fourth  year  of  the 
war  had  begun ~  the  fourth  year  of  the  Jour 
des  Morts.  And  it  was  November,  especially  in 
F  ranee. 

Christopher  had  reached  his  majority,  but  his 
appetite  hudn't  stopped  growing.  Instead  of  play¬ 
ful  unties,  this  pig  of  a  vast  capacity  now  utilized 
hix  daily  half  hour  of  exercise  in  scouting  hither 
and  thither,  up  the  road  and  down,  under  this  hedge 
and  that,  in  srarrh  of  any  American  canned  food 
that  American  soldiers  hnd  chanced  to  bles*  and 
throw  away. 

The  valley  wax  full  of  Americans.  And  what  had 
been  a  community  of  French  peasants  bent  over 


worn-out  land,  was  come  by 
now  to  be  a  scattered  village 
of  petty  shopkeepers  that  lived 
on  American  crumbs — gold 
crumbs.  The  peasants  were 
doing  like  Christopher. 

Even  Alain  Brinbajoue,  the 
mutilated  remnant  of  the  com¬ 
mune's  youth,  came  in  for  his 
share  of  prosperity— and  to 
such  an  extent  that  Father 
Rassec  took  his  hat  off  even  to 
American  corporals.  For.  see¬ 
ing  in  the  maimed  person  of 
Alain  Brinbajoue  a  symbol  of 
France's  national  sacrifice, 
American  officers  had  tossed 
into  his  box  not  coppers  arid 
nickel*,  but  silver  and  bank 
note*.  And  this  armies*  and 
legless  beggar,  who'd  been  the 
most  destitute  of  all,  wax  now 
the  richest  peasant  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  slept  on  a  mattress 
full  of  small  Government  bond* 
in  a  two-room  house  of  hix 
own  that  had  a  slate  roof  and 
windowpanes  as  big  as  those 
of  the  post  office. 

Yvette  and  her  mother  had 
stopped  farming.  They  made 
pancakes  all  day  long  and  sold 
them  to  Americans  at  four 
cents  apiece — a  price  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  very  hard  multiples  for  American  arith¬ 
metic.  In  that  chill,  damp  uir,  after  u  twenty-mile 
hike,  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  pancakes  felt  to  the 
American  stomach  like  a  gossumer  lining  only.  But 
that  unnatural  seven  times  four,  eight  times  four, 
nine  times  four —  Then*’*  where  arithmetical  cramp* 
began  that  changed  for  the  worse  into  well-nigh 
logarithmic  agony  when  a  bank  note  wa*  given  in 
payment  and  the  change  had  to  be  worked  out  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  those  scrappy  little  twenty-cent  francB 
which  were  worth  but  seventeen  cents  and  a  half. 

Dare-devil  young  lieutenants  who  were  making  the 
first  money  of  their  lives,  and  expected  to  get  killed 
anyhow,  refused  to  fool  with  French  change,  and  told 
Yvette  to  stuff  it  in  her  stocking.  That  was  the  first 
English  phrase  she  ever  learned.  Sergeunts  imitated 
their  lieutenants,  as  did  most  of  the  corporals.  But 
private* soon  learned  they  couldn't  shoot  up  the  French 
kitchen  with  thirty  dollars  a  month.  And  there’s  w  hero 
the  trouble  began — disputes,  quarrels,  accusations  of 
cheating  lodged  against  Yvette  and  her  mother. 
Father  Rassec  decided  that  there  wax  but  one  way 

out  of  it.  Yvette  just 
had  to  learn  English, 
so  she  could  count  out 
loud  with  her  customers. 
And  the  old  priest,  who 
knew  only  his  Breton, 
French,  and  Latin, 
bought  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  and  started 
out  giving  Yvette  lcx- 
*on*  in  the  structure  of 
English,  leaving  her 
to  learn  pronunciation 
from  her  customers. 

YVETTE  didn't  sleep 
much.  She  sold  pan- 
cakes  by  day  and 
worked  on  English  at 
night.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  she  learned  that 
Americans  pronounced 
"curse”  as  if  it  were 
written  cmjm.  “girl”  a* 
if  it  were  gat,  while,  in¬ 
stead  of  Father  Rax- 
sec's  literary  “very," 
*he  noticed  that  her 
customers  preferred  the 
dialectic  form  do m.  So 
in  the  sweetest  tones 
she  could  command 
Yvette  cried  out  her 
wares  to  the  putting 
troop* : 

"That  sirs  approach  themselves,  enter  in,  and  git 
outside  the  damfine  pancake  which  the  mother  make 
before  the  eye!  But  four  cent  cine,  one  but  four 
cent!  Step  lively,  men,  when  hot!  Attention!” 

Father  Rassec  was  delighted.  He  could  readily 
understand  Yvette’s  English,  and  he  used  to  stand 
there  for  hours  at  a  time,  watching  American*  eat 
pancakes,  taking  off  his  hat  to  all  the  officers,  bless¬ 
ing  the  private*  with  a  sign  of  the  cross,  and  praying 
silently  for  all  those  American  bayonets  that  made 
such  pretty  hatch  work  for  France’s  field*. 

Yvette  soon  became  so  fluent  in  English  that  she 
didn't  have  to  study  at  night.  Nothing  to  do  now. 
in  the  evening,  but  squat  in  the  kitchen  with  her 
mother  after  the  shutters  had  {COMtimtrd  on  jmge  34) 
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THE  life  of  your  engine  de¬ 
pends  on  the  lubrication  it 
receives. 

This  fundamental  fact  has  been 
proved  by  hundreds  of  scientific 
experiments  carried  out  in  labora¬ 
tory  and  road  tests  by  leading 
automobile  engineers. 

Any  well-built  engine  can  run, 
after  a  fashion,  for  weeks,  some¬ 
times  for  months,  on  inferior  oil— 
but  with  rapidly  decreasing  effi¬ 
ciency.  And  then  come  troubles, 
in  endless  succession;  worn  and 
broken  parts,  requiring  costly  re¬ 
placements,  and  eventual  relega¬ 
tion  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Do  you  want  this  to  happen  to 
your  car? 

Year  after  year  the  properly  lu¬ 
bricated  engine  will  give  good, 
steady,  efficient  service,  both  op¬ 
erating  cost  and  wear  on  the  parts 
being  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Sediment  in  ordinary  oil 
causes  wear 

The  use  of  ordinary  oil  results  in 
rapid  wear  because  it  breaks  down 
under  the  terrific  heat  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  200°  to  1000°  F.,  and  forms 
large  quantities  of  black  sediment. 
Sediment  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
friction  and  consequent  shortened 


life  of  the  parts  in  automobile  en¬ 
gines.  It  crowds  out  the  good  oil 
that  should  form  a  protecting  film 
between  moving  metal  surfaces. 
As  sediment  has  no  lubricating 
value,  these  metal  parts  grind  to¬ 
gether,  producing  friction  and 
wear. 


The  tiny  teeth  of  friction 

Suppose  you  could  examine  a 
bearing,  wrist  pin  or  other  work¬ 
ing  part  of  an  engine  through  a 
strong  magnifying  glass. 

You  would  find  its  apparently 
smooth  surface  literally  covered 
with  millions  of  microscopic  teeth. 

When  sediment  crowds  out  the 
cushion  of  lubricant  that  separates 
two  such  moving  surfaces,  these 
tiny  teeth  grab  and  tear  at  each 
other. 


Showing  sediment  formed  after  S00 
miles  of  running 


Ordinary  oil 
after  use 


Veedol 
after  use 


How  the  sediment  problem 
was  solved 

Hundreds  of  laboratory  and  road 
tests  were  required  to  solve  this 
sediment  problem. 

After  years  of  labor  and  research 
by  prominent  engineers  and  chem¬ 
ists,  a  new  method  of  refining  lu¬ 
bricating  oil — the  Faulkner  Proc¬ 
ess —  was  discovered.  By  this 
process— exclusively  used  by  this 
company — was  produced  YTeedol, 
the  lubricant  that  resists  heat. 

The  famous  Sediment  Test 

The  advantage  of  Veedol  over  the 
average  oil  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  famous  Sediment  Test — illus¬ 
trated  in  the  two  bottles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

In  the  bottle  to  the  left  isasampleof 
ordinary  oil  taken  from  the  crank¬ 
case  after  500  miles  of  running. 

The  right  hand  bottle  contains  a 
sample  of  Y’eedol  taken  under 
identical  conditions. 

What  airplane  engineers 
learned  about  lubrication 

During  the  past  two  years,  airplane 
engineers  have  learned  that  their 
greatest  problem  is  one  of  lubri- 
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An  80-page  book  on  lubrication  for  10c 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on 
automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent 
engineer,  and  used  as  a  text  book  by  many 
schools  and  colleges.  Describes  and  illustrates 
all  types  of  lubrication  systems;  tells  how  to 
keep  your  car  running  like  new  at  minimum 
expense.  Also  contains  Vecdol  Lubrication 
Chart,  showing  correct  grade  of  Veedol  for 
every  car,  winter  or  summer.  Send  10c  for  a 
copy.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


cation,  so  intense  is  the 
heat  in  airplane  engines, 
and  so  rapidly  does  it  cause 
lubricating  oil  to  break 
down  and  sediment  to 
form.  They  have  proved 
the  great  value  of  the 
Sediment  Test  and  of  a 
lubricant  that  resists  heat. 

By  showing  that  the  use  of  or¬ 
dinary  oil  will  reduce  the  life  of 
a  high-powered  airplane  engine 
from  500  hours  to  two  or  three 
hours,  airplane  engineers  have 
demonstrated  what  happens 
to  an  automobile  engine  after 
weeks  of  running  with  ordi¬ 
nary  oil. 

Be  sure  you  know  what 
kind  of  oil  goes  into 
your  engine 

Experienced  motorists  are 
rapidly  coming  to  insist  on 
knowing  what  kind  of  oil  goes 
into  their  engines.  They  find 
out  exactly  what  oil  is  best  for 
their  particular  engines,  and 
stick  to  that  oil. 

Uniformity  of  lubrication  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

Nomatterwhen,where,or  how 
you  buy  it,  you  will  find  ever)' 
gallon  of  Veedol  the  same. 


Try  this  road  test  with 
your  car 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your 
crankcase  and  fill  with  kero¬ 
sene.  Run  the  engine  very 
slowly  for  30  seconds  and  then 
clean  out  all  kerosene.  Refill 
with  Veedol  and  make  a  test 
run  over  a  familiar  road  in¬ 
cluding  steep  hills  and  level 
straightaways. 

You  w  ill  find  that  your  engine 
has  acquired  new  power,  hill¬ 
climbing  ability  and  snappy 
pick-up.  It  will  run  more 
smoothly  and  quietly  and  will 
give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

Users  of  Vccdol  find  that,  be¬ 
sides  increasing  the  life  of  their 
engines, Veedol  greatly  reduces 
their  operating  cost. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Vccdol  in 
stock,  or  can  get  it  for  you. 
If  he  docs  not,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer 
who  can  supply  you. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

VmcM  Department 

1729  Bow  Eng  Green  Building,  Now  York 
BraiuUs  i 

Boetoa.  Philadelphia,  ChUmgo.  )«•  F». 
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of  our  aviation  fields  is  in  Texas.  Like  all  the  others, 
it  covers  several  square  miles.  It  was  bought,  and 
the  hangars  were  erected  within  the  past  year.  Like 
everything  that  Mr.  Howard  Coffin  has  done,  this 
plant  was  made  for  the  future.  But  a  few  weeks 
ago  several  accidents  happened  at  that  field.  They 
nil  happened  during  the  hour  when  the  students  were 
coming  in  at  evening  from  their  flights.  It  turned 
out  that  the  air  over  Texas  had  literally  become 
crowded.  And  so  the  authorities  are  now  buying 
several  other  fields,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the 
mother  field;  and  the  aviation  camp*  of  the  future 
will  be  arranged  according  to  this  system,  a  central 
plant  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  smaller  fields. 

The  result  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board's 
policy  Is  that  we  shall  go  on  the  western  front,  be¬ 
ginning  in  June,  with  a  single-type  airplane  engine. 
The  British  and  French  between  them  are  using 
at  least  six  times  as  many  types  as  the  Germans. 

Airplane  Needs 

EITHER  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  nor  the 
SignalCorps  has  done  what  it  was  freely  prophe¬ 
sied  it  would  do  in  the  first  year  of  war.  Like  every- 
lK»dy  else,  the  service  oversold  itself.  And  then  the 
public  doubled  the  figures.  And  so  an  impression  has 
somehow  got  abroad  in  this  country  that  we  should 
have  100.000  airplanes  on  the  western  front  this  Bum¬ 
mer.  Well,  in  the  experience  of  the  British  and 
French,  it  takes  forty-seven  men  for  every  active 
fighting  plane,  and  four  machines  in  reserve  for  each 
one  active.  To  put  100,000  fighting  planes  in  France 
this  summer  we  should  have  had  to  produce  over 
400,000  planes  and  enlist  more  than  4.000,000  men 
in  the  Aviation  Service.  Actually,  there  have 
never  been  more  than  2,500  planes  aetive  in  the 
whole  Allied  army  on  all  front*.  A*  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  original  hope  was  to  build  from  20,000  to 
22.000  planes  all  told  by  next  summer.  We  shan't 
do  that.  Nevertheless,  our  achievements  in  this 
branch  of  the  service  have  been  fair.  What  we  are 
liable  to  realize  very  soon  is  that  we  should  revise 
all  our  views  about  the  airplane,  that  we  should  en¬ 
large  this  branch  of  our  activity  enormously. 

There  is  one  department  of  our  year's  prepara¬ 
tions  that  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  figures.  Di¬ 
rector  Gifford  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
speaks  of  it  as  “the  creation  of  relation*."  It  really 
includes  moat  of  the  intangible  things  in  the  way  of 
udopting  policies  and  getting  the  country  mobilized 
for  war  along  the  lines  of  those  policies.  In  the  one 
great  field,  labor,  we  have  been  slow  about  getting 
n  policy.  Six  months  after  war  began  England  had 
her  workers  and  her  great  employers  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  no  strikes  were  to  be  called  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  an  agreement  acceptable  to  labor 
because  on  the  one  hand  previous  standards  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  on  the  other  four- 
fifths  of  the  employers'  profit*  went  to  the  empire. 

One  year  after  we  have  declared  war  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  seriously  to  talk  about  a  labor  policy,  and 
now  only  because  we  have  been  forced  to  it  by  the 
serious  curtailment  of  man-power  in  the  shipyards. 
Policies  ought  to  precede  events;  they  ought  not  to 
l»e  improvised  in  the  hurrying  of  meeting  events. 

Prices  and  Food 

WO  other  policies  which  were  adopted  with  rea¬ 
sonable  promptness  were  price  fixing  and  the 
regulation  of  food.  There  are  plenty  of  persons, 
many  of  them  economists  of  high  standing,  who 
don't  believe  in  these  policies.  But,  the  policies 
having  been  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  been  put  into  efTect  with  obvious  result*. 
Director  Gifford  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
put  on  record  before  the  Senate  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  an  itemized  statement  showing  that  the 
amount  saved  to  the  Government  by  the  price  fixing 
of  supplies  is  approximately  $3,112,000,000.  At  the 
moment  we  entered  the  war,  prices  in  this  country 
were  rising  very  fast,  due  to  the  urgent  buying  of 
the  Allies.  Coffee  was  about  30  cents  a  pound;  price 
fixing  made  it  23**  cents.  l«ead  was  11  cents  u 
pound;  price  fixing  made  it  H  cents.  Pig  iron  was 
loo  a  ton;  price  fixing  made  it  $33. 

As  to  food,  when  Mr.  Hoover  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment  wheat  was  selling  at  $3.50  a  bushel;  sugar 
was  actually  sold  in  one  place  at  5  cents  an  ounce 
or  8U  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Hoover  subsequently 
said  that  sugar  would  have  gone  to  25  cents  a  pound 
if  it  had  not  been  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Food  Administration.  Experts  in  the  sugar  busi¬ 
ness  say  50  cents  a  pound.  Sugar  went  to  35  cents 
u  pound  in  the  Civil  War,  when  there  was  neither 
u  national  nor  a  world  shortage  of  sugar.  Flour 
might  very  well  have  gone  to  $35  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Hoover  started  in  with  none  but  advisory 
powers  and  no  appropriation.  His  principle  was 
that  nobody  should  make  money  out  of  this  war. 
Hia  first  object  was  to  encourage  production  and 
proper  distribution — lest  the  Allied  world  starve. 
The  sugar  refiners  agreed  to  a  differential  of 
$1.30.  This  meant  that  whatever  raw  sugar  cost 
and  however  high  the  price  of  refined  sugar  went 
they  would  not  charge  more  than  $1.30  per  hundred 
pounds  for  manufacturing  iL  It  meunt  that  the 
refiners  had  no  financial  interest  in  the  price  of 
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either  raw  or  refined  sugar;  they  were  agreed  to  a 
$1.30  differential,  or  54  cent*  less  than  they  had  pre- 
viously  been  getting.  And  when  Mr.  Hoover  got  hi* 
powers  in  August  they  were  licensed  on  this  basis. 

The  net  result  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned  of 
the  Food  Administration's  efforts  is  a  reduction  of  14 
per  cent  from  the  figures  uf  May  17.  1917.  The  net 
result  so  far  as  the  conservation  of  food  is  concerned 
is  more  difficult  to  compute.  One  specific  task  Mr. 
Hoover  set  out  to  accomplish  was  to  reduce  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  in  favor  of  corn.  We  produce  ap¬ 
proximately  600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  and 
consume  nearly  that  much.  Our  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  wheat  flour  alone  is  four  and  a 
half  bushels.  But  we  must,  Mr.  Hoover  *ay»,  cat 
no  more  than  three  and  a  half  bushel*  of  whc*t  per 
capita  this  year,  using  com  instead,  and  releasing 
100,000,000  bushel*  of  wheat  for  our  allies.  The 
Food  Administration  is  accomplishing  this  purpose 
almost  wholly  by  persuasion.  Within  a  year  after 
our  declaration  of  war  we,  a  nation  devoted  to  white 
bread.  to  eating  wheat  and  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
grain,  are  eating  war  bread. 

The  “Neck  of  the  Bottle” 

F  you  ask  the  question:  “At  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  Just  where  are  we — how  well  have  we  done?'' 
the  answer  la  not  easy  to  express,  for  there  is  no 
standard  of  comparison.  In  trying  to  get  aomething 
definite  I  put  to  a  dozen  men  in  the  high  posts  of 
responsibility  the  question  framed  in  this  form: 
“Compared  to  where  you  yourself  expected  to  be. 
judged  by  the  standard  you  set  up  for  yourself  at  the 
beginning,  just  what  percentage  have  you  been  able 
to  accomplish  of  what  you  expected  to  accomplish?'' 
An  average  of  the  answers  indicates  that  we  have 
done  about  75  per  cent  of  what  wr  hoped  to  do;  that 
it  will  be  July  before  we  reach  the  degree  of  prepa¬ 
ration  wr  expected  to  achieve  by  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  war. 

But  the  measure  of  the  nation's  preparedness  as  a 
whole  is  determined  by  the  preparedness  of  that  one 
of  the  departments  which  is  least  well  prepared.  For 
the  nation  fights  as  a  whole;  the  necessity  is  for  the 
nation  to  become  a  single  great  war  machine.  And 
it  so  happens  that  the  department  in  which — after 
three  years  of  warning  and  a  year  of  preparation — 
we  have  done  most  badly  Is  that  which  is  of  the 
first  importance.  No  matter  how  situated,  the 
first  concern  of  u  nation  and  of  an  army  is  its 
transports,  the  tine  of  communications  that  joins 
the  army  with  its  base.  To  every  professional  sol¬ 
dier  this  is  A.  B.  C.  It*  maxims  arc  drilled  into  him 
from  every  textbook.  Napoleon  put  it  compactly: 
"The  secret  of  war  i*  the  secret  of  communications." 
All  the  standard  military  writers  put  it  as  strongly: 
“Any  organization  intended  to  maintain  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  armies  in  the  field  must  depend  on  commu¬ 
nications  with  home  being  properly  maintained." 
says  Von  SchellendorfT. 

“It  is  an  axiom  that  no  army  in  the  field  can  exist 
for  a  long  time  in  an  efficient  condition  unless  :t  has 
safe  communications  with  the  base,"  says  Purse. 
“The  lines  of  communication  should  be  made  clear 
before  everything,"  says  Von  der  Goltz. 

A  phrase  frequently  heard  at  Washington  just  now 
is  “the  neck  of  the  bottle."  The  neck  of  the  bottle  ia 
shipping.  And  that  neck  is  much  too  small.  There  are 
in  this  country  to-day  supplies  which  cannot  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  our  army  in  France  for  two  years,  even  grant¬ 
ing  that  the  moot  optimistic  forecasts  ubout  our  ship 
program  are  made  good.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
justification  for  the  cynic  who  remarked  one  day 
when  the  morning's  news  included  a  message  of  sym¬ 
pathy  from  President  Wilson  to  Russia  and  a  new 
loan  to  England,  that  there  are  two  commodities  which 
we  are  able  to  send  in  unlimited  quantities,  talk  and 
credit;  they  don't  consume  much  shipping  space. 

Equipped  irith  the  Best 

O  a  certain  extent  you  are  always  compelled  to 
make  a  choice  between  speed  and  thoroughness. 
Some  of  our  sloivness  has  been  without  adequate 
justification;  at  the  same  time  mistakes  of  speed 
can  be  made  which  arc  disastrous  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  providing  of  equipment  we  have  been  slow, 
Wc  haven’t  yet  any  quantity  of  machine  guns — 
we  won’t  begin  to  have  quantity  until  the  coming 
summer.  We  haven't  got  field  guns.  And  many  a 
man  In  the  National  Army  drilled  the  first  weeks 
with  a  broomstick  instead  of  a  rifie.  But  our  equip¬ 
ment,  however  slow,  will  lie  of  the  best  when  it 
romrs.  No  nation  has  a  better  rifle  than  ours.  No 
nation  will  have  better  machine  guns.  No  nation 
will  have  better  ammunition.  In  the  Spanish  War 
a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers  were  using 
ancient  single-shot  rifles,  weapons  ridiculously  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Mausers  of  the  Spanish.  They  were 
loaded  with  black  powder,  and  the  black  powder  ho 
plainly  marked  the  position  of  our  attacking  troops 
that  the  volunteers  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order 
to  save  the  regular*  who  were  shooting  smokeless.  In 
that  same  battle  of  El  Caney  we  hud  four  field  guns, 
a  number  so  small  that  they  did  mure  harm  than 
good,  for  the  smoke  of  their  black  powder  betrayed 
their  location  immediately  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
shell*  they  were  able  to  fire  were  loo  few  to  count. 
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In  addition  to  giving  a  quick, 
brilliant,  lasting  shine,  2  in  1 
Shoe  Polishes  keep  the  leather 
soft,  help  to  prevent  cracking 
and  thus  make  your  shoes  | 
last  longer.  The  use  of  2  in  I 
Shoe  Polishes  will  best  offset 
the  present  high  cost  of  leather,  j 
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The  Span iah- American  War  lasted 
not  much  over  six  months.  If  you 
are  old  enough  to  recall,  or  if  you  look 
up  the  history  of  that  six  months,  and 
compare  it  with  our  year  Jtist  past,  you 
will  find  much  to  cheer  you.  In  the 
Spanish  War  you  will  find  a  record  of 
epidemics  of  typhoid  in  the  camps.  You 
will  find  that  volunteer  soldiers  went 
into  battle  in  tropical  swamps  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  wearing  the  same  heavy 
clothes  in  which  they  had  left  their 
homes  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
at  the  end  of  winter;  and  you  will 
find  that  the  War  Department  of  that 
day  got  around  to  furnishing  light 
summer  clothes  U>  the  soldiers  just  as 
they  arrived  at  Northern  camps,  their 
active  service  done,  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn.  You  will  find  the  record  of 
a  famous  “round  robin,"  signed  by  the 
principal  officers  in  the  field,  demanding 
that  the  army  be  taken  out  of  the  field 
to  escape  disease.  And  you  will  find 
the  scandal  that  put  into  our  Ameri¬ 
can  vocabulary  the  phrase  “embalmed 
beef."  Against  this  it  is  good  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  h  ad- 
era  of  the  criticism  of  our  present  War 
Department.  Senator  Wadsworth  of 
New  York: 

“Another  thing  that  we  ought  to  re¬ 
member  at  this  time  is  that  the  Ameri- 
enn  army  has  been  fed  as  well  as,  if 
not  letter  than,  any  other  army  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  during  this  period; 
and  the  credit  for  that  great  task,  the 
training  of  soldiers'  cooks  in  the  quar¬ 
termaster  s  rooking  schools,  and  put¬ 
ting  them  to  work  in  the  cantonment* 
in  time  to  serve  a  hot  meal,  the  first 
meal,  to  the  soldiers  as  thay  arrived  in 
the  cantonments— the  credit  for  that 
ought  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  in  which  foresight  and  or¬ 
ganizing  ability  were  shown,  and  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  it,  and  1  am 
glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the  officers  and 
men  who  accomplished  that  great  feat." 

At  the  same  time,  although  his  speech 
was  in  the  main  directed  at  the  defects 
of  the  War  Department's  year.  Sena¬ 
tor  Wadsworth  covered  another  point, 
the  main  point  of  all,  with  quite  sweep¬ 
ing  praise : 

•'When  one  considers  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  and  psychological  condition  of  the 
American  people  at  the  time  we  went 
into  this  war,  then  considers  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  character  of  the  Selective 
Draft  1-aw,  and  then  follows  down  and 
traces  the  operation  of  that  law.  I  think 
everyone  will  gladly  admit  that  the  op¬ 
eration  of  that  law  avid  the  working  of 
its  machinery  have  been  a  remarkable 
and  conspicuous  success,  far  beyond  the 
expectation*  and  hopes.  I  think,  of  a 
gnat  majority  of  the  men  who  ait  in 
this  Chamber." 


If  you  take  our  preparedness  *  U*v 
tion  as  of  the  day  we  entered  the  war 
April  6,  last  year,  and  compare  it  with 
our  situation  to-day,  the  enlargement 
has  been  very  great.  But  »»  in  many 
cases  of  the  use  of  statistics,  you  caz 
make  a  good  showing  by  starting  frit 
a  very  low  point.  In  taxing:  the  day  o* 
our  entrance  into  the  war  a*  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  comparison,  you  are  being  very 
generous  to  the  Administration.  You 
arc  in  effect  creating  a  statute  of  limi¬ 
tations  on  that  date,  and  forgiving  ail 
the  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
that  happened  before.  We  had  had 
nearly  three  years  of  warning.  We 
had  the  benefit  of  all  that  the  AJhtv 
had  learned  through  experiment  s H 
mistake.  And.  as  to  the  turning  out 
of  munitions  and  supplies  by  ou* 
American  factories,  we  had  the  wmtfit 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  Had 
been  spent  here  by  our  allies.  Our 
allies  had  taught  our  factories  how  u 
make  war  munitions,  and  had  paid  for 
the  installation  of  equipment  and  the 
erection  of  now  buildings. 

A  Policy  of  Thorough  nets 

APART  of  the  delay,  of  course,  has 
sprung  from  inefficiency.  Another 
part  has  been  a  matter  of  consciouj 
policy.  Wl  have  sacrificed  speed  to  thor 
oughnes*.  That  feature  has  been  large 
ly  the  personal  equation  of  Secretary 
Baker  Whether  this  was  expedient  ur 
der  all  the  circumstances  is  a  subject  fur 
honest  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  tb- 
bnsi-i  of  much  of  the  complaint  and  re¬ 
crimination  that  we  have  gone  through. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been  best;  but 
I,  at  lease  get  pleasure  uut  of  reflect 
ing  on  it.  It  may  not  make  for  accom 

fdishment  in  the  present,  but  the  thing 
t  does  reflect  is  dr termination  for  th> 
future*  And  this  war  has  now  tak*- 
a  form  in  which  determination  for  the 
future  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  the 
war  is  exactly  the  low  point  of  the 
Allies'  fortunes.  But  this  nas  happens 
through  causes  that  the  United  State* 
is  not  responsible  for.  Of  course,  if 
we  had  entered  the  war  one  or  two 
vrnrs  earlier,  the  situation  might  w#l’. 
have  boon  different.  Hut  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  anything  we  coufc 
have  done  since  last  April  in  the  way 
of  speed  would  have  ended  the  war  vic¬ 
toriously,  und  if  that  be  admitted,  the?, 
it  is  gwxl  to  feel  that  Germany,  as  she 
now  looks  over  the  field,  should  have 
it  borne  in  upon  her  that  from  the  first, 
an  the  normal  and  spontaneous  «?xpr>< 
sion  of  our  state  of  mind  about  it. 
we  had  u  policy  of  thoroughness  indr 
pendent  of  time,  a  policy  which  uimol 
■taidihr  and  confidently  at  ending  the 
war  victoriously. 


A  CITY  OF  REFUGE 

Something  Our  Troops  Are  Doing 
in  the  Orient 


BY  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 


ANYONE  who  has  occasion  to  observe 
the  United  States  army  in  the  field 
— in  any  field,  anywhere  is  immediately 
and  immensely  cheered.  No  accounts  of 
i  red  tape  or  bad  management  in  Wash¬ 
ington  can  alter  the  obvious  fact  that 
our  men  are  competent,  self- reliant, 
capable,  responsible  gifted,  in  short, 
with  exactly  those  oualitie*  that  free 
institutions  should  develop.  Common 
sense  and  responsibility  in  the  officers, 
responsibility  arid  common  sense  in  the 
men — those  two  qualities  can  do  more 
than  any  other  to  make  the  world  yearn 
for  democracy. 

A  certain  United  States  regiment  of 
infantry,  whose  number  1  shall  withhold 
for  the  censor's  sake,  happens  just  now 
to  be  stationed  at  Tientsin.  China.  Why 
wi-  ke**p  a  regiment  of  soldiers  at  Tien¬ 
tsin  is  a  long  atory.  Here  1  can  only 
say  that  other  nations  also  keep  troops 
I  in  China,  to  protect  their  respective  na¬ 
tional  interests,  notably  since  the  Boxer 
trouble.  The  legation  guards  in  Peking 
are  comparatively  small  bodies:  Russia, 
for  Instance,  at  this  moment,  has  only 
seventeen  Cossacks  there;  the  United 
States  has  something  less  than  three 
hundred  marines.  These  and  the  guards 
i  of  other  nations  could,  perhaps,  huld 
the  quarter  until  the  troops  at  Tientsin 
could  come  up. 

There,  in  any  case,  the  regiment  is. 
and  it  is  by  no  means  lying  idle  merely 
waiting  for  trouble.  It  is  busy  at  this 
moment  saving  thousands  of  Chinese 
lives  as  a  regular  part  of  its  day's  work. 


Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Tientsin 
floods  of  last  autumn,  when  a  great 
number  of  villages  and  farms,  hamlets, 
and  homesteads  in  the  region  of  Tien¬ 
tsin  were  suddenly  swept  away  und 
some  K ft, 000  square  mile*  became  an  in 
land  sea.  The  floods  were  caused  by 
the  rising  of  the  Peiho  and  other  rivtn 
in  the  flatlands  surrounding  Tientsin, 
which  means  near  to  Peking,  for  the 
cities  are  only  ninety  miles  apart. 

How  muny  thousands  of  lives  were 
lust  no  one  will  ever  know,  since  noboJy 
has  as  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  ary 
vital  statistics  in  China.  Nor  is  it 
known  how  many  refugees  drifted  into 
Peking  and  into  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  known  that  nearly  100,00* 
came  into  Tientsin  during  the  first  dap 
after  the  flood* 

When  1  was  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter,  I  still  saw  box  cars  of  ram 
dies  clad  in  rags  and  gunnysacking  uit 
railway  sidings,  headed  in  the  direction 
both  of  Peking  and  Tientsin.  Sampans 
junks,  barges  and  even  tubs  were  navi¬ 
gating  among  the  tree  tops  of  thi*  in¬ 
land  sea.  and  every  hilltop  was  a  little 
island,  with  here  and  there  n  thatched 
mud  hut  perched  upon  it,  und  Chi  new 
life  going  or.  somehow. 

For  th%*  Chinese  may  be  descrits-d  ns 
masters  of  misery.  No  one  can  be  so 
miserable  a*  a  Chinaman  or  show  it  so 
little.  He  can  put  up  with  anything,  ami 
generally  does.  If  what  is  there  is  u 
thousandfold  worse  than  nothing,  be 
puls  up  with  that.  If  his  children  hare 
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would  have  prevented  this 

Wet  pavement*  have  no 
terrors  (or  the  man  who  in¬ 
sures  himself  against  slip¬ 
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The  Foster  Friction  Plug 
is  one  reason  why  Git's 
Paw  Heels  are  the  choice 
of  millions  of  people  who 
have  tried  other  kinds  first. 

Other  reasons:  Cat’s  Paws  have 
no  holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt, 
do  Dot  scratch  the  floors,  "IT^e 
Foster  Friction  Plug  makes  them 
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bet  heels — yet  they  cort  no  more. 
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ne»  to  your  whole  family. 
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clothe*,  they  wear  them.  But  even  in 
the  crisp.  early  winter  weather  of 
northern  Chinn,  I  saw  some  of  them 
go  nude,  and,  whatever  the  parents 
may  have  felt,  their  faces  betrayed  no 
signs  of  emotion. 

The  Army  Takes  Hold 

IT  was  to  mitigate  some  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
asked  the  War  Department  authorities 
to  assume  the  care  of  some  thousands 
of  these  refugees,  and  promptly  the 
regiment  at  Tientsin  was  ordered  to 
undertake  the  work. 

The  first  thing  the  army  did  was  to 
lay  out  a  camp  in  the  German  conces¬ 
sion.  Tientsin  being  a  treaty  port,  the 
various  nationalities,  including  Jupan, 
have  portions  of  the  town  assigned  to 
them  as  concession*.  Every  concession 
is  really  a  little  piece  of  its  particular 
nation  in  the  midst  of  Chinn.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  concession,  for  example,  looks  like 
the  Bayswatcr  section  of  London,  the 
French  looks  like  provincial  France,  and 
so  on.  The  United  States  never  took 
advantage  of  China’s  offer  of  a  conces¬ 
sion.  although  recently  we  have  acquired 
some  new  barracks  there.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  wc  do  not  contribute  to  tho 
cra2y  quilt  of  concessions  that  makes 
up  Tientsin.  All  the  same,  it  is  very 
cheering  to  see  the  American  khaki  in 
the  streets,  even  though  our  particular 
architecture  is  not  represented. 

The  German  concession,  which  has 
the  newest  and  most  impusing  build¬ 
ings,  is  just  now  denuded  of  its  goose- 
stepping  troops  because  Germany  and 
China  are  at  war.  There  are  still 
plenty  of  thick-necked  Germans  in  Tien¬ 
tsin.  but  it  is  the  United  States  which 
dominates  that  concession,  and  there 
the  city  of  refugees  was  laid  out.  It  is 
laid  out  in  streets  and  cross  streets, 
military  fashion,  just  as  though  it 
were  an  army  camp. 

All  Work  but  So  Duties 

A  CHICAGO  architect.  Mr.  Henry 
Hussey,  who  happens  to  he  in  China 
building  the  $‘2.00<l, 00ft  Rockefeller  medi¬ 
cal  school,  volunteered  his  service  in  | 
designing  a  species  of  hut  peculiarly  | 
adapted  to  Chinese  needs  and  Chinese 
building  materials.  One  thousand  huts 
were  built  in  blocks  of  twelve  on  streets  I 
twenty-one  feet  wide  The  materials 
arc  mud  and  reeds,  with  just  cnougn  of 
lumber  to  support  them.  They  all  face 
south  and,  being  built  in  the  form  of 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  the  rear  of  the 
ceiling  and  the  floor  touch  and  meet  in 
the  moat  affable  manner.  The  sun, 
moreover,  shines  on  the  ceiling.  It  took 
just  three  weeks,  from  September  25  to 
October  ltf,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
soldiers,  to  complete  these  residences 
for  4.000  people,  and  every  hut  costs 
something  less  than  $15  Mcx.  apiece.  ! 

Space  and  sanitation  have  probably 
never  before  received  such  scrupulous 
attention  in  China  a*  our  army  officers  , 
gave  to  these  refugee  shelters.  There  J 
are  no  dark  comers  or  crannies  so  be-  | 
loved  of  the  Oriental,  and  as  much  as 
possible  outdoor  life  Is  made  compul-  ] 
sory.  Every  hut  is  supplied  with  a 
kanpue,  or  brick  stove,  for  both  heating 
and  cooking  purposes,  and  Chinese 
women,  who  do  things  in  the  way  of 
three  thousand  years  agof  must  sud¬ 
denly  adapt  their  pre-Bihlical  ways  to 
military  regulations.  They  look  with 
surprise  at  the  great  pains  being  taken 
by  the  engineers  and  the  doctors  in  the 
matter*  of  water  supply,  hospital  facili¬ 
ties,  and  preventive  measures,  and  seem 
to  ask  themselves  as  in  a  dream:  “Are 
cur  lives,  then,  so  very  dear?” 

The  American  soldier’s  answer  is  yes,  I 
and  boyrs  from  New  England  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Western  furms,  where  the  only 
Chinaman  they  ever  saw.  if  any,  was 
I  the  mysterious  luundryman,  are  govern - 
ing  several  thousand  Chinese,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  Chinese. 

4,How  do  you  like  this  work?”  I  asked 
the  rookie  who  was  conducting  me 
through  these  strange  streets,  among 
the  swarming  yellow  children  and  i 
trousered  almond-eyed  women,  ! 

“Oh.  we  like  it  fine.”  he  exclaimed  I 
with  enthusiasm.  “You  see  it  refit  re* 
it*  of  nit  duties r  Colonel  Sigerfoo*. 
who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment 
when  this  work  was  begun  and  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  work,  has  since  then  been 
ordered  to  other  duties  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Colonel  Edward  Wilder.  The 
work,  however,  is  proceeding  just  as 
satisfactorily.  It  is  the  American  army 
way  rather  than  the  personality  that 
counts. 

To  begin  with,  everything  is  done 
with  immense  good  humor.  With  good 
humor  a  private  from  Kalamazoo  or  n 
sergeant  from  Missouri,  without  a  word 
of  Chinese,  can  exercise  perfect  author-  • 


C. Jhe  biqqest  word  in 
D3uyinq  and  Sellinq  is 
Sbiue.lt  looms  hiejejer  than 
ever  it  i  th  is  year of upset 
and  uncertainty. 

0(a  h  t  ijS{ade0o‘yKeasu  re 
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value  in  Wooiens.Oailorinq, 
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‘Jhe  assortments  will  in¬ 
clude  many  rare  patterns 
from  the  famous  mills  of  Enq- 
landjreiand  an  d  Scotland. 
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ment  set-5  to  it  that  able-bodied  n.r 
have  employment,  and  the  supply  •>. 
partment,  thanks  to  the  American  K*j 
Cross  and  Mr.  Roger  Sherman  Orb¬ 
its  representative  in  China,  sees  to  i: 
that  the  women  have  fires  in  tn- 
kangurs  and  food  boiling  in  the  put*. 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  camp  is  car:, 
catalogued,  not  only  as  to  ordinary  v.u| 
statistics,  but  even  as  to  skill,  capacity, 
and  characteristic*.  Inhabitants  of  tr 
camp  arc  employed  on  camp  work  U- 
fore  tabor  is  nought  anywhere  else,  ar.J 
whenever  an  employer  needa  works:  m 
or  workwomen  the  employment  depur 
ment  knows  how  many  it  can  give 
for  each  particular  job. 

All  this  is  only  a  sort  of  side  jot  ' 
a  regiment  of  our  infantry  which,  a*  *,  - 
rookie  said,  is  “relieved  of  ull  dutie* 
But  the  common  sense  and  ability  w;  - 
which  that  work  is  done,  to  my  m 
deservea  recording  as  a  sample  of  t 
versatile  capacity  of  our  troops  In  tv 
field.  We  all  feel  that  they  po*aea»  ih;t 
capacity,  but  there  is  nothing  so  etc 
vincing  as  a  concrete  case. 

Yet  the  night  I  left  Tientsin  on  th« 
Pcking-Mukdcn  oxpres*  two  boys  of  r 
regiment  were  doing  military  pcSic* 
duty  at  the  railway  station,  and  I  askc 
them  how  long  they  had  been  there. 

“One  year  three  months  seventh: 
days/*  said  one. 

“Don't  you  like  it  here?"  I  asked  hr 

“No,”  he  replied,  “it's  fierce!’' 

“Where  would  you  rather  be?"  I 
queried. 

“Where  do  you  think?”  he  answer*- 
“Where  there's  something  doing  tit 
course— in  France!” 


rally  no  loose  ends.  It  is  as  good  as  a 
iberal  education  for  them.  Broad  as  is 
the  government  once  they  are  settled 
n  the  camp,  so  in  proportion  is  it  strict 
.«nd  rigid  at  the  gates.  Nobody  is  re¬ 
fused  admission,  of  course,  but  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  has  to  undergo 
a  rigid  examination  and  a  purification. 
And,  being  a  matter  of  army  discipline, 
sentimentality  ekes  not  enter  into  the 
conditions. 

Every  arrival,  man.  woman,  or  child, 
is  bathed,  washed,  carefully  shampooed 
— queues  and  all — examined,  and  vacci¬ 
nated.  Whm  they  first  began  to  pour 
Into  Tientsin  from  the  surrounding 
country  there  were  many  rases  of  small¬ 
pox  going  freely  about  in  the  streets. 
The  American  army  doctors  soon  put  an 
I  nd  to  that.  After  vaccinating  tot  AM 
arrival,  new  clothes  are  given  to  him 
or  her.  the  old  clothes  are  fumigated, 
packed  into  a  bundle,  and  put  away  in 
a  godown,  or  storeroom,  to  be  returned 
to  the  owner  when  he  leaves  the  camp, 
Owners,  however,  are  not  anxious  to 
leave  the  camp  since  their  v  .lluge  homrs 
have  in  many  ca*c*  been  completely 
.wept  off  the  map  of  China.  They  want 
to  remain,  and  the  employment  depart- 


T^TEVER  was  there  so  great  a  need  for 
^  ^  careful  clothes  buying — for  an  insist¬ 
ence  on  “Value  First.” 

Never  was  it  so  necessary  to  choose  clothes  that 

m 

give  the  utmost  return  in  style  and  in  wear. 
For  over  half  a  century 
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honest  fabrics  and  sensible  styles.  This  year 
their  heaping  “VALUE  First”  is  of  special  im¬ 
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THIS  is  the  Water- 
bury  Radiolite.  a 
stylish  small-si2e  watch 
with  a  jeweled  move¬ 
ment  encased  in  solid 
nickel. 

It  ta  staunchly  constructs! 
on  the  soundest  principles  of 
watch  making.  It  is  a  24- 
hour-a-day  watch  because  it 
shows  the  time  in  the  dark 
and  m  the  light. 

The  Waterbary  Radio)  it* 
sells  for  $4.50,  In  a  high 
grade  English  pigskin  wmt 
strap  it  sells  for  $5.50. 


YOU  can  buy  this 
watch,  which  shows 
the  time  in  the  dark -as 
clearly  as  in  day,  for 
only  $2.25.  In  Canada 
it’s  $2.50. 

Real  radium  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  on  the  hands  and 
figures  does  it.  The  lumi¬ 
nosity  is  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  watch. 

The  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  the  movement  is  assured  by 
the  guarantee  that  has  safe¬ 
guarded  the  buyers  of  over 
fifty  million  Ingeraolls*  4 
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What  town  will  be  next? 


JUST  think  back.  How  often  has  your  newspaper, 
fresh  from  the  press,  cried  out  the  news  of  another 
fire  and  for  days  after,  fed  you  piecemeal  the  whole 
tragic  story  of  death,  loss,  privation  and  distress? 


COVERS 
THE  CONTINENT 


Fate  seems  to  time  these  shocks 
by  some  weird  schedule  so  that 
ere  one  horror  dulls  in  memory , 
it  strikes  again. 

What  town  will  be  next?  Who 
knows?  It  may  be  a  quiet  hamlet , 
or  a  busy  factory  town  helping  to 
build  America.  It  may  be  a  great 
city. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we 
shall  not  consider  what  town  will 
lie  the  next .  because  roofs  wnll  be 
fire-safe.  Buildings  will  no  longer 
lie  topped  with  tinder,  and  when 
that  day  comes,  fire's  path  will  lx? 
blocked.  You  can  see  this  work¬ 
ing  out  in  your  town. 

Up  the  street  there’s  a  cottage 
shingled  with  Johns  •  Manvillc 


Asbestos.  Through  the  trees  you 
see  a  stately  mansion  with  its 
beautiful  roof  of  these  same 
shingles  in  specially  blended 
colors.  Here's  a  garage  over 
there  a  great  factory  with  n  roof 
of  the  same  material.  All  Johns- 
ManviQc  Asbestos.  All  roofed 
for  safety. 

The  demand  for  the  fire-safe  roof 
is  growing  fast ,  and  with  your  own 
interest  at  heart  you  can  help  it 
by  using  any  of  the  roofings  listed 
below. 

Johns-ManvillcAsbcstosRooftngs; 
Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing;  Asbes¬ 
tos  Ready  Roofing:  Corrugated  As¬ 
bestos  Roofing;  Colorblcndc  Shin¬ 
gles;  Transitc  Asbestos  Shingles. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

10  Forfomi-  Brant  he*  in  61  Large  Citieg 


Johns  -Manville 

Service  in  Fire  Prevention 
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attractive  and  durable  as  any  tire  sold  in  A  merit  a. 
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Charges  Prepaid  Anywhere 


'  hospitality,  and  men  continually  neg¬ 
lect  their  public  duty  while  putting  you 
into  a  private  debt. 

Talc*  of  travelers'  difficulties  in  war 
time  are  a*  tiresome  as  those  of  bridge 
hands  or  automobile  accidents,  and  I 
have  no  intention  of  detailing  mine. 
That  afternoon  at  Berdichev  was  *o 
characteristic,  however,  and  repeated  in 
various  form*  so  many  scores  of  times 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  and  alto¬ 
gether  they  ground  into  one  *o  defi¬ 
nite  an  impression  of  what  might  be 
one  of  the  contributing  causes  to  the 
array's  collapse,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  recall  it 

One  could  describe  hour*  of  unnec¬ 
essary  waiting,  days  lost  because  some¬ 
body  was  late  or  didn’t  do  what  he  said 
he  would,  or,  in  the  blandest  fashion, 
foreot  the  next  minute  what  he  prom¬ 
ised  this,  and  all  mixed  up  in  so  be¬ 
wildering  a  way  with  persona!  charm 
and  hospitality  that  the  despairing  out¬ 
sider  began  to  wonder  whether  there 
was  much  choice  in  being  killed  by 
Prussian  thoroughness  or  driven  to  sui¬ 
cide  by  Russian  lack  of  it. 

" There  Wan  No  Plan ” 

AN  Englishman  maybe  as  arrogant  us 
you '  please,  and  rub  one  the  wrong 
way.  as  Englishmen  often  do.  but  if  an 
<  Englishman  asks  you  to  go  hunting 
|  with  him  In  Africa  and  says  that  he 
,  will  meet  you  six  months  from  now  in 
I  latitude  3°  north,  longitude  37*  east, 

;  you  can  go  right  along  gelling  your 
outfit  ready.  The  natural  assumption 
on  both  aides  ia  that  he  will  be  there. 
If  General  Hindenburg  should  tell  you 
that  you  had  broken  Rule  772  and 
would  be  shot  at  sunrise,  there  would 
b«  no  chance  of  escape  because  the 
commandant  overslept  or  forgot  it,  or 
got  a  present  of  ten  thousand  rubles, 
or  was  told  by  some  soothsayer  over¬ 
night  that  capital  punishment  was 
wrong.  And  this  ruthlessneas  ia  un* 
doubtedly  disagreeable.  But  if  Hin¬ 
denburg  should  tell  you  to  attack  at 
sunrise  and  that  vou  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  165  th  Lnndsturm  Regi¬ 
ment,  undoubtedly  the  ltioth  Land- 
sturmera  would  be  there  if  there  was 
any  way  to  get  there,  blow  high,  blow 
low,  heirs  bells  and  Donnerwettar  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  particular  kind  of  dependability 
is  something  largely  lacking  in  Rus¬ 
sian*.  If  a  Russian  says  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  neither  you  nor  he 
necessarily  expects  him  to  be  there — 
he  merely  approves  in  a  general  way 
of  the  ten -o'clock  idea.  I  do  not  use 
the  word  “dependable"  in  a  moral  sense, 
but  merely  as  a  measure  of  practical 
efficiency  as  you  might  use  it  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  watch  that  did  or  did  not 
keep  time  or  a  machine  that  does  or 
doesn't  "work." 

In  the  things  in  which  Russians  are 

Kat  this  quality  ia  not  important. 

on  you  are  reading  a  Tolstoy  novel 
or  watching  a  Chekhov  play  or  looking 
at  Levitan's  landscape*  or  Ricpin's  por¬ 
traits,  it  doesn't  enter  in.  Dostoevski, 
for  all  one  knows,  may  never  have  kept 
an  engagement  in  hia  life.  These  men 
take  you  close  to  realities  more  vital 
and  nourishing  than  those  measured  by 
clocks  and  foot  rules. 

But  in  the  special  and  highly  tech¬ 
nical  game  of  making  war.  depend¬ 
ability  is  indispensable.  The  whole 
structure  is  built  on  it.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  a  soldier's  duty  “not  to 
reason  why"  is  because  some  one  in 
whom  he  can  trust  ha*  weighed  and 
considered  and  done  his  reasoning  for 
him.  There  is  a  plan.  But  suppose, 
after  three  years  of  war,  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  all  the  times  he  had  been 
|  sent  on  fool  errands  or  brought  up  too 
late,  or  gone  without  ammunition  or 
food  without  reason,  should  come  flood¬ 
ing  hack  over  him  until  it  smashed  into 
his  slow  peasant  brain  the  conviction 
that  there  ira«  no  plan,  that  the  man 
he  had  obeyed  ami  looked  up  to  didn't 
know,  or  care,  and  couldn't  be  depended 
on.  When  people  ask  how  it  is  possible 
that  the  good  natured,  obfditnt  Russian 
Soldiers  should  turn  on  their  officers  and 
do  the  outrageous  things  they  have  been 
doing  since  the  revolution,  possibly  part 
of  the  answer  could  be  found  here. 

Seventh  Army  Headquartern 

SLOWLY,  from  one  military  train  to 
another,  we  worked  down  into  Po- 
|  dolia — splendid  high-rolling  country  like 
the  prairie  seas  of  Kansas  or  Nebraska 
under  a  deep  ground  swell:  long  bil¬ 
lows  of  rich  farm  land  sweeping  up  and 
over  the  horizon,  with  the  hard  white 
line  of  the  chaussee  laid  across  their 
I  shoulder*  like  a  strip  of  tape. 
t  No  one  bothered  me  for  papers  when, 

!  toward  the  end  of  anuther  baking  day, 


the  train  pulled  up  at  a  station  ‘  ;r 
with  soldiers  and  Red  Cross  car*, 
after  bargaining  with  a  Jewish  boy  m 
drove  a  dilapidated  cart  held  togrtfe 
with  ropes,  I  started  across  the  pn.r. 
toward  a  cluster  of  trees  and  a  chu¬ 
rn  couple  of  mile*  away — the  heady.; • 
lers  of  the  Seventh  Army. 

It  was  one  of  those  Jewish  *• 
menta  not  uncommon  in  this  sou- 
end  of  the  Pale,  where  Russia,  Ga  r 
and  Rumania  meet,  with  her*;  and  thr 
a  lingering  touch  of  the  Turk.  A  p>. 
ant  prospect  of  trees  and  thatched  r* 
at  a  distance,  within  it  was  n*  wp 
a*  Central  America.  Ho*r»  walk, 
and  snoozed  in  greenish  mudholr- 
tl.e  middle  of  the  street x,  and  arr 
motor  trucks  and  »Uiff  automat, 
flung  a  more  or  less  continual  c. 
of  dust  over  one-story  house*  nnd  fn 
shops,  patched,  propped  up,  and  !ei 
ing  at  angles  as  incredible  as  if  U 
had  been  struck  by  a  cyclone. 

An  army  headquarters  is  not. 
course,  a  place  where  an  army  is  four 
but  an  executive  center  for  the  r 
division,  and  regimental  hriidquan* 
farther  up  toward  the  front.  The  d 
trict  covered  by  this  headquarters 
that  part  of  the  front  extending,  rt/w 
ly,  along  the  line  of  the  River  Zbr# 
on  the  frontier  between  Russia  v 
Galicia  from  a  point  about  thirty  mi 
due  east  of  Tarnopol,  southward  to  v 
Dniester  and  the  quaint  old  half-Tu*. 
ish  city  of  Kamcnets  Podolak. 

An  American  military  attache,  wh  - 
I  had  been  pursuing  for  x«*vrral  d; 
as  he  flitted  about  like  u  rabbit  i; 
cinl  ears  and  automobiles,  was  u- 
of  me,  and  there  was  no  (rood  res* 
why,  after  finding  out  where  he  u. 
through  the  headquurters  telegraph 
shouldn't  have  overtaken  him  that  ux 
day.  But  the  headquarter*  was  a  yiuu 
of  clacking  typewriters  and  telegrac 
instrument*  scattered  through  the  ». 
lage  houses  and  commandeered  b*r» 
and  it  was  part  of  the  general  j utt  / 
of  things  that  the  gentlemen  of  lb 
“political  cabinet"— a  new,  semiclvi!  i 
group  of  adviser*  to  whom,  for  see# 
reason.  I  was  referred — should  kr  • 
nothing  of  local  geography  and  -*■ 
me  off  on  a  four  days1  wild-goose  chi. 
to  Kamcncta  Podolsk. 

Sonia 

IT  was  too  late  to  start  that  after¬ 
noon,  however,  and  after  nn  hour  r-r 
two  of  waiting  an  orderly  led  me  : 
a  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  villi r 
where  a  group  of  French  aviators  hi 
been  living— I  was  to  go  down  sir 
them  next  day — and  where,  ns  the  gu 
old  Jew  who  owned  the  place  was  tote 
not  greatly  to  his  joy,  I  wit*  to  be  mtJe 
comfortable  for  so  long  as  I  chose  tosUf 
He  was  a  patriarchal  old  gentlen-.s’ 
in  a  black  skullcap,  with  n  long 
and  mild  blue  eyes,  who  sat  most  of  5b 
day  on  the  veranda  of  hia  clean  littk 
house,  very  like  an  old-fashioned  fan- 
house  at  home,  and  gazed  calmly  int 
space.  He  owned  a  hit  of  land  some¬ 
where  and  lived,  it  appeared,  by  wr. 
ing  it,  and  was  evidently,  according  : 
the  village  standards,  rather  n  distin¬ 
guished  personage.  Sometimes,  in  lhc 
evenings,  other  old  Jews  came  to 
him,  trooping  in  gravely  in  single  ti  • 
to  sit  around  the  low  hanging-lamp  in 
the  dining  room  with  their  hats  tr 
Hebrew  fashion,  and  try,  in  their  throaty 
Yiddish,  to  borrow  money  of  him. 

I  had  just  taken  a  sort  of  bath  it 
the  kitchen  washbasin — the  old  patr. 
arch  and  his  wife  considernbly  mysti¬ 
fied  by  thi*  unusual  performance— 
dressed  and  started  through  the  dinrr 
room,  when  I  found  myself  confront 
by  a  solid  youne  woman,  rather  odd  ? 
attired  in  a  white  houdoir  cap  n-  ! 
sacque,  generously  revealing  a  robutf 
throat  and  plump  arms  covered  with 
freckle*,  white  skirt,  and  white,  h ig>- 
heclcd  low  shoe*.  Her  straight,  thick, 
dark  reddish  brown  hair  wn*  cut  shir: 
about  her  face  and  reminded  one  a  Ml 
of  Du  Maurier's  pictures  of  Trilby 
And  she  stood  squarely  in  the  w*t. 
with  much  the  air,  if  one  might  i. 
ungraciously  say  so,  of  a  cow  in  a 
meadow  path,  arid  showed  no  more  in¬ 
clination  to  get  out  of  it. 

This  was  Sonia,  the  patriarch's  daugh¬ 
ter  nnd  only  child.  1  slid  pa*t,  miit 
what  disconcerted  by  that  slow',  deter 
mined  stare,  and  not  recalling  that  thf 
village  was  a  long  way  from  the  world 
and  i» n  American  as  curious  and  um\ 
pec  ted  an  animal  as  n  kangaroo.  It  w *; 
not  until  after  dinner  that  evening. 

I  was  returning  from  the  officers*  me*s 
that  I  passed  her  again  as  she  snt  in 
the  path  of  the  dining-room  lamplight, 
on  the  little  low  vine-covered  veranda 
listening  to  two  young  Frrnchmen- 
aviation  mechanicians,  it  later  turn*! 
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Genuine  saving 
with  Ideal  heat 


A  house  in  which  waste 
and  wear  are  lightly  re¬ 
garded  is  never  a  happy 
home.  Domestic  peace 
and  family  progress 
demand  genuine 
economy. 

Permanent  heating 
outfits,  with  heat  con¬ 
trolled  for  each  room 
at  lowest  fuel  cost,  are 

guaranteed  only  by 

American  x  Ideal 

fl  Radiators  ^  I  Boilers 

Phone  your  local  dealer  to¬ 
day  for  estimate  to  put 
IDEAL  heating  in  your 
building  at  once. 

IDEAL  Boilers  are  fitted  with 
automatic  regulators  which  stop 
all  fuel  waste  by  constant  con¬ 
trol  of  draft  and  check  dampers. 
Besides,  fuel  is  saved  by  turning 
off  radiators  in  any  room  where 
warmth  is  not  needed  steadily. 

Heats  most— burns  less 
— lasts  longest 

There  is  i>o  continuing  heating  value  in 
thin  sheet -iron  wul  tin  equipments,  for 
their  short  life  makes  them  costly,  and 
the  forced  over  heating  of  one  or  two 
rooms  in  the  effort  to  drive  needed 
heat  to  exposed  rooms  makes  them 
fuel  wasteful,  os  well  as  being  un¬ 
healthful  agents. 

IDEAL -AMERICAN  heating  outfits 
will  wear  for  a  century  or  more;  require 
no  annual  over  -  hauling  to  keep  in 
order.  Consider  low  cost  of  upkeep  and 
absence  of  repairs,  with  the  fact  that 
our  outfits  Increase  rental  and  sales 
values— and  you  will  see  that  the  out¬ 
fit  i*  more  than  a  choice  — it's  a  big 
Mrin?  investment. 

Easily  put  in  OLD 
buildings 

Put  a  naw  Heart  into  your  home— 
which  is  ideal  heating.  Our  book¬ 
lets  I  mailed  free)  and  special  in¬ 
formation  will  be  worth  your  while 
—  put  you  under  no  obligation  to 
buy.  Act  now! 

^IGAN)?ADIAlT)RfO.MPANY 

Sfcowfuuma  *nd  Warehouses  i a  all  Uric  cities 

Write  Department  31 
S  Michigan  Avr.  CHICAGO 


'  out — who  were  lounging  on  the  sofa 
where  l  was  presently  to  sleep. 

Scarcely  had  1  gone  inside  when 
Soma  followed  and,  sitting  calmly  down 
ami  fixing  me  with  that  same  look  of 
elephantine  archness,  asked  me  if  I 
spoke  French.  She  asked  what  I 
thought  of  the  Frenchmen,  if  I  did 
not  find  them  very  "beau,"  and  after 
a  few  more  phrases,  what  was  my  opin 
ion  of  French  “amour."  There  wan  no 
beating  about  the  bush  with  Sonia.  She 
had  the  persistence  of  her  race,  al¬ 
though  her  way  of  putting  it  wux  that 
“Russian  girls  always  said  just  what 
they  felt."  And  “amour"  was  the  one 
thing  that  then  absorbed  he,. 

“Je  Sonffre ” 

SIIK  had  gone  from  that  squalid  vil¬ 
lage  to  the  gymnasium  at  Kamenets 
Podolsk  which  is  ax  pretty  as  some 
old  town  in  southern  France  or  Italy — 
and  there  learned  what  she  knew  of 
the  world  outside  of  books,  and  a  little 
French.  Then  she  had  come  back  to 
the  ramxhackle  houses  and  dirt  of  her 
native  village — their  own  house  was 
better  than  the  rest — where  the  boudoir 
cap  stood  out  like  a  searchlight  and 
there  wax  nobody  to  practice  French 
with  but  the  girl  who  kept  the  Dost 
office.  And  then,  after  the  war  nad 
rumbled  below  the  horizon  for  a  couple 
of  years,  came  the  French  flying  men. 
They  had  all  seen  service  on  the  west 
front,  flew  like  swallows,  and  were  as 
perfect  young  knights  as  ever  stepped 
out  of  a  storybook.  The  most  elegant 
of  them  all,  a  young  captain  with  a  1 
“de”  to  his  name,  had  been  Quartered 
in  their  house.  Sonia's  room  nad  gone 
to  him.  and  she  had  slept  on  a  couch 
in  the  dining  room,  and  there  he  had 
lived,  with  his  smart  uniforms  and  hix 
silver  knickknacks  and  the  photograph 
of  his  pretty  young  wife  in  Paris.  Now 
he  had  gone  to  Kamenets.  and  the 
whole  escadrille  was  soon  to  follow,  and 
she  no  more  than  the  paper  on  the  wall, 
but  to  her  he  wax  a  being  xo  perfect 
and  beautiful  that  even  to  talk  uf  him 
to  somebody  else,  especially  if  she  could 
tell  her  troubles  in  French,  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  and  almost  a  sort  of  pride. 

She  had  never  told  him  how  she  felt, 
but  that  was  not  necessary  he  could 
see  it  In  her  eyes.  These  Frenchmen 
wcr»*  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the 
world — they  knew  everything  at  a 
glance.  The  very  fact  that  he  didn't 
notice  her  and  wax  gone  away  forever, 
perhaps;  that  he  had  that  pretty  young 
wifi  in  Pans,  so  that,  as  Sonia  gravely 
explained,  she  "had  no  right  to  love 
him,"  possibly  made  the  whole  experi¬ 
ence  mure  romantic  and  complete.  She 
would  come  out  on  the  veranda — for  I 
:o  know  the  village  well  in  the  next 
few  weeks — and  clasp  her  capacious 
Uixom  with  her  rather  ample  hands, 
with  their  freckles,  and  xay  "Jr  xoa/frr" 
with  a  tremendous  sigh.  To  be  asked 
whether  her  sufferings  were  lighter  to¬ 
day  than  yesterday,  or  to  receive  a 
mournful  nod  of  sympathy  when  she 
replied  that  they  were,  if  anything, 
*ven  worse  all  this  delighted  Somu 
beyond  words.  It  became,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  play  with  us.  with  certain  rules 
and  etiquette,  and  wax  most  restful  and 
comforting  after  hours  of  waiting  and 
wrangling  for  motor  cars  that  were  not 
ready  and  messages  that  never  came. 

In  her  absurd  French  Sonia  talked 
of  other  things — books  she  had  read, 
and  even  things  she  had  tried  to  write 
herself,  sitting  under  an  apple  tree  in 
the  garden;  cities  she  had  never  *een, 
and  the  world  beyond  them  There 
wax  something  a  little  comic  about  her 
that  slow  persistence,  her  Didolike 
sighs,  the  white  shoes  in  the  village 
dust,  the  big  boned  arms  with  the  short 
xleeves  that  showed  her  freckles.  But 
underneath  wax  something  unmistak¬ 
ably  "nice"*  something  fine  and  gen¬ 
erous  and  true.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  make  the  world  a  smaller  and  more 
friendly  place,  and  when  people  tell  of 
the  Pale  and  its  filthy  Jewish  villager. 

1  shall  remember  the  little  veranda,  and 
Soma  coming  down  to  the  gate  to  wave 
good-by,  and  the  last  we  saw,  across 
the  dust  and  hogs  and  mudholes,  of  the 
boudoir  cup  and  white  shoes. 

Officers  -  from  the  “Nobility” 

rPHE  detour  to  Kamenets.  of  which 
A  I  shall  speak  later,  was  completed 
finally,  and,  on  the  right  road  at  last, 
we  hurried  westward,  past  green  beet 
fields  and  yellow  wheat,  past  a  position 
they  were  intrenching  in  case  the  re¬ 
treat  carried  still  farther,  and  finally 
down  a  hill  to  a  mill  and  a  pond  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Guard 
Corps.  The  house  looked  like  the  coun¬ 
try  ulace  of  the  typical  Polish  landlord 
uf  tJiene  parts  who  gouges  hix  peas- 


or  active  service 


Take  Dry  Tablet  Ink 
with  you.  With  this 
tablet  ink  and  your 
water  bottle  you 
always  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  perfect  writ¬ 
ing  ink  with  you. 

It  comes  tucked 
away  in  the  end  of 
the  barrel  of  every 


‘Swan 

Safety 


p  MILITARY  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

—the  only  pen  carrying  its  own  ink  supply  in 
the  form  of  Swan  Ink  Tablet  Ammunition. 

Enough  tor  ,lx  to  soven  hundred  sheets  of  writing.  One  tablet 
plus  water-  makes  a  barrel  full  of  Ink. 

Be  sure  to  wc  thi*  pen  and  ammunition  at  any  atationcm,  iewelr  m, 
or  druggiftta.  If  you  cannot  obtain  from  your  dealer  order  direct 
from  the  Manufacturer,  enclosing  remittance. 

Price  complete,  £3.00.  Extra  refill*  Swan  Ink  Tablet  Ammuni¬ 
tion  in  wooden  tube  15c  per  tube, 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.  ^ 

l7Miudcnl  .ane  N.  wY«>rk  200  S  Scale- St..  Chicago 
and  at  London  and  Porta 


INK  TABLET  AMWUNJTIOI 


The  Wellington  will 
not  wheeze  or  bubble. 

'The" well”  catches  the 
moisture  and  the  smoke 
comes  cool  and  clean. 

Crumbs  of  tobacco  cannot  possibly  be 
drawn  up  into  the  mouth.  The  up¬ 
ward  bore  of  the  bit  directs  the  smoke 
away  from  the  tongue 


The 

Easy-Going 

Persian 


loves  to  join  his  neighbors  in  a  quart 
smoke.  If  hix  narghile  wheeze*  and 
bubbles,  and  treats  hii  tongue  un¬ 
kindly.  be  accepts  it  as  a  matter  of 
course — and  keeps  on  smoking. 

I  Tier e  used  to  be  a  tone  when  an 
American  was  satisfied  with  that  kind 
of  a  smoke.  But  no  more  /  Now- 
adays  he  gets  a  Wellington  Pipe  and 
it  gives  him  cool  dean,  dry  smoke 
dividends  without  a  bit  of  trouble. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PIPE 

is  made  of  genuine  French  Briar,  seasoned 
by  our  own  special  process.  It  breaka-in 
sweet  and  mellow  .  The  bowl  is  guaran¬ 
teed  against  cracking  of  burning  through. 

Pick  up  your  shape  and  si/e  in  a 
Wellington  and  be  pipe  happy.  Any 
tubacco  tastes  better  in  a  Wellington. 


At  All 


Good 


Dealer* 


50c 


AND  UP 


The  W.  D.  C.  triangle 
trade-mark  has  been  the 
sign  of  supreme  pipe 
value  for  more  than  50 
years.  1 1  is  on  pipes  of 
every  style,  size  and  grade. 
See  that  it  is  on  yaun. 


WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO 


New  York 


« 
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Basline 

Autowline 


The  fatigue  uniform  for  civilians  and  service  men 

Faultless  ssr 

Pajamas  D  Night  Shirts .  '|^3j 

TheNIGHTwear  of  a  Nation' 


ants  in  order  that  hr  may  live  pleasant¬ 
ly  at  Kiev  and  Petrograd  and  Pans, 
although  it  was.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
hunting  lodge  for  the  wild-boar  hunts 
that  took  place  near  by.  Miles  of  good 
land  had  been  set  apart  for  this  and 
covered,  except  for  the  long  straight 
runways  cut  through  them,  with  small 
trees  growing  as  thickly  as  bristle*  in 
a  brush. 

There  were  the  usual  amenities  of 
a  corps  headquarters:  orderlies  who 
combined  soldierlike  quality — they  all 
wore  service  medals — with  the  tact  of 
well-trained  club  servants,  young  ofli- 
cers  with  charming  manner#  who  spoke 
every  language  under  the  sun,  and 
promptly  invited  me  to  a  pavilion  un¬ 
der  the  trees  and  ordered  coffee. 

The  officers  of  the  Guard  regiments 
under  the  old  regime  were  all  from 
the  nobility  (which,  in  Russia,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  title),  and  in  spit* 
of  war  and  the  revolution  a  staff  of 
this  sort  retained  a  good  deal  of  its 
original  quality.  The  one  who  acted 
as  a  sort  of  host  was  a  young  Bessu- 
rabian  prince,  but  the  one  who  later 
proved  most  practically  helpful  was  not 
noble  at  all,  but  the  son  of  a  Petrograd 
merchant  of  the  class  known  in  Russia  as 
‘‘honorable  citizen.”  He  spoke  English 
easily,  had  come  into  the  army,  I  think, 
since  the  revolution,  and  in  his  frank 
and  amusing  comments  still  retained 
something  or  a  civilian's  detachment. 

The  pavilion  on  the  lawn  was  pleas¬ 
ant,  the  coffee  delicious,  the  obvious 
interest  and  curiosity  in  a  strange 
guest  flattering,  and  one  promptly  sank 
back  into  that  soothing  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  and  well-being  which  easy  manners, 
polite  surroundings,  and  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink, engender,  after  one  nas  been 
knocking  about  on  the  loose  without 
food  or  sleep  for  a  few  days,  among 
strangers,  in  a  strunge  land. 

Behind  the  Monk 

THE  tragic  sickness  of  the  Russian 
army  lay  close  behind  this  pleas¬ 
ant  mask,  howevrr,  and  I  had,  as  it 
happened,  landed  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  night  before  the  colonel  of  one  of 
their  regiments  and  one  of  its  cap¬ 
tains — and  the  Guard  regiments  are, 
of  course,  supposed  to  be  corps  d'£lite — 
had  been  murdered  by  their  own  men. 

This  episode — the  stupid  naivete  with 
which  it  had  begun,  the  helplessness  of 
the  young  guardsmen,  who  began  to 
talk  of  it  as  soon  as  we  had  exchanged 
greetings,  the  final  disposition  of  the 
case — was  typical  of  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  along  the  front,  of  what  might 
break  out  at  any  moment  anywhere. 

A  medical  officer  had  been  sent  out 
to  requisition  grain.  All  over  Rusnin 
there  was  difficulty  in  getting  peasants 
to  sell  their  grain  because  the  rubles 
in  which  they  were  paid  were  worth  so 
little  that  they  could  buy  little  with 
them.  The  things  were  not  there  to 
buy  even  if  they  had  had  enough  money. 
If  you  could  nave  taken  cotton  cloth 
down  to  the  country,  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  barter  it  for  wheat, 
but  as  it  was  they  preferred  to  keep 
their  crops.  Already  hostile  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea,  they  got  the  notion  from  the 
doctor's  accent  that  he  was  a  German, 
und  when  they  demanded  hia  papers 
it  appeared  that  he  had  a  German- 
sounding  name.  The  rumor  flew  across 
the  countryside,  as  such  rumors  do  fly 
in  these  days  in  Russia,  that  their  grain 
wrh  to  be  seized  and  sold  to  the  Germans. 

The  peasants  held  the  doctor,  sol¬ 
diers  sided  with  the  peasants,  and  the 
doctor  was  put  under  arrest.  When  the 
general  heard  of  it  he  had  him  released. 
A  dispute  followed.  The  general  drew 
his  pistol,  and  whether  he  had  shot  him¬ 
self  when  threatened  by  his  men  or  was 
shot  accidentally  in  u  scuffle  was  not 
clear.  The  sight  of  blood  evidently 
finished  the  matter,  for  the  soldiers 
clubbed  him  to  death  with  their  guns. 
The  captain  was  killed  while  trying  to 

C revent  other  soldiers  from  crossing  a 
ridge,  which  spanned  a  little  stream 
flowing  through  the  camp,  to  join  their 
comrades.  The  crime  seemed  the  more 
inexcusable  inasmuch  as  both  men  were 
said  to  have  been  especially  good  offi¬ 
cers.  Our  military  observer  had  been 
boar  hunting  with  the  murdered  cap 
tain  only  a  day  or  two  before,  and  had 
been  particularly  impressed  with  his 
interest  in  his  work,  his  seriousness 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  "CommisHaire” 

IN  any  army  in  the  world,  under 
normal  conditions  of  discipline,  there 
would  have  been  but  one  thing  to  do. 
The  ringleaders  would  have  beer,  shot 
or  hanged  at  onre.  Even  though  all 
were  not  equally  guilty,  even  though 
innocent  men  were  to  suffer,  the  ortho- 
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W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  , 

retail  price  b  stamped  on  the 

bottom  oi  every  pair  of  shoes  1 

before  they  leave  the  factory.  £.|  |  ^  [ft 

The  value  b  guaranteed  and  1  |J  .  I 

the  wearer  protected  against  ;;  '  *j!|,  !'! 

high  prices  lor  inferior  shoes.  •  1 1 1 

You  can  save  money  by  wear- 

ing  W.L.  Douglas  shoes.  The  / 

best  known  shoes  intbc  world 

’  I  %K«  quality  of  W.  L.  DougUv 
1  product  ia  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  year»  experi-  / 


fine  shoes. 


The  smart  styles  are  flic  \J 

leaders  in  the  fashion  cen-  BOYS  SHOES 

Ires  of  America.  They  are  W  BoiatWAuHd 

made  in  s  well- equipped  gj  $2.M  %2 

factory  st  Brockton.  Mass., 

by  tbs  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men.  all  work* 
ing  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.  They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

VA  I7JO.V  -  jle/er*  r#N  r,uu  hr  §nrr  U .  /..  Itu i.y/.»» 
imin#  'I imI  Ik*  rrinit  prirr  *•  »lsr«iirrf  on  Ikr 
huftmn  mii4  thr  insiAe  top  far (»»y.  this  <#  v"«r 
only  prvtrrtiv*  ay«ln*r  Alui  yrtru  (or  inferior 
s Antes.  HKWAMB  OF  FBAl  B. 

by  over  *000  sbas  dealers  and  100  W.  L  Data* las 
•••ee*.  V  not  conv.a.eo I  la  call  al  W.  L  Daeflas  store,  a* 
vewr  I«k  *1  dealer  for  I  Keen.  Take  no  otker  a*ake.  Write  lor 
booklet,  ftkowinc  bow  to  order  skoee  by  nail,  postage  tree 

W*  L  4  0. 

taa  Spark  Si  .  Hrocktnta.  Mas*. 


Keeping  the  house  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  from  a 
nearby  well  was  one  of 
the  numerous  tasks  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  called  upon 
to  perform  while  “bound 
out”  pegging  shoes,  at 
the  age  of  seven. 


Hauls  You 
Out  Of  Trouble 

The  need  of  a  reliable  Coniine,  tike 
the  Texan's  rued  of  a  gun,  may 


It's  breeome  standing  by  a  crippled 
car.  Had  the  neat  Mow,  snap  on 
your  BASUNE  AUTOWUNE  - 
and  you're  off.  Safe  because  the 
patented  snaffle  hooks  can’t  loosen. 
Suptctcrong— it's  Y.llow  StmrxJ 
Wire  Rope.  Ac  dealers,  £4.9)  east 
of  Rockies. 

POVERSTEEL  AUTOVLOCK— a 
safeguard  against  theft — is  also 
made  of  Yellow  Strand  Rope.  A 
sturdy  spring  lock  secures  the  loop. 
Ac  dealers,  east  of  Rockies. 
POWERJTJTFL  TRUCKLJNF  is  am¬ 
ply  strong  fee  any  loaded  crude  in 
trouble,  write  for  literature. 
BROOFR ICX  a  8ASCOM  ROPE  CO. 
SAINT  LOUIS  :  ;  NEW  YORK 

Mfn  i>/(rk«-»irW  YWWkir**e  Wut 


STUDY  AT  HOME 


Large  Incomes  Annually 


No  Political 
Axes  to  Grind 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  —  the  international 
daily  newspaper— has  no  po¬ 
litical  axes  to  grind.  Its  con¬ 
cept  of  ita  responsibility  is  not 
limited  by  partisan  affiliations. 
Its  endeavor  is  to  support  and 
protect  every  righteous  ac¬ 
tivity  expressed  individually 
or  nationally.  It  is  also  ready 
to  risk  the  displeasure  of  even 
the  most  humanly  powerful 
interests  and  systems,  in 
order  that  the  light  of  pub¬ 
licity  shall  penetrate  their 
motives  and  actions. 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  on  general  sale 
throughout  the  world  at 
news  stands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms  at  3c  a  copy.  A 
monthly  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world 
for  75cp  a  sample  copy  on  re¬ 
quest. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
BOSTON  U.  B.  A. 
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Green Felt 
Slippers  are 

Comfy 

.  Slippers  fir  ail  the  family 

Daniel  (mvn  I  fit  Shoe  0 
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»x  view  would  have  been  that  the  in- 
2*jx*nsablc»  thing  wan  to  strike  while 
c?  iron  was  hot.  make  retribution  fob 
vv  so  swiftly  that  there  should  be  no 
iatnking  it  Whatever  happened,  sol- 
ora  must  understand,  once  and  for  all. 
at  they  could  not  murder  their  own 
icora.  Yet  tliLs,  under  the  new  demo- 
a  tic  regime,  was  nrecisely  whut  could 
•t  be  done.  Aside  rroni  the  fact  that  the 
•aith  penalty  as  a  means  of  discipline 
i<i  boon  abolished,  they  must  first  send 
r  the  eommissaire  —  the  half-civil, 

1 1  f- military  official  who  acted  as  intcr- 
oiliary  in  disputes  between  officers  and 
en.  The  commisaaire  was  at  Army 
c*mlquarters.  He  did  not  go  through 
*r ps  Headquarters  until  that  after-  I 
>on,  and  nearly  twenty-four  hours  had 
tswd  before  nc  got  to  the  scene  of 
io  crime. 

When  he  returned  the  next  morning 
i  bis  way  back  to  Army  Headquarters, 
it  bout,  apparently,  having  accom- 
i.shcd  anything,  it  was  not  unnatural 
i  accept  the  orthodox  point  of  view, 
»at  the  situation  was  impossible  and 
le  eommissaire  himself  a  meddlesome 
wtrinaire  whom  all  sensible  men  would 
ke  Ui  see  the  last  of.  It  was  not 
l ought  desirable  for  strangers  to  at- 
rmpt  to  visit  the  regiment  then,  and 
ere  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  mat- 
•r  and  set  about  our  rather  futile 
isiting  of  various  front-line  positions 
hero  things  were  ahout  as  enthralling 
t  the  moment  as  the  average  city  park. 

It  was  not  until  a  fortnight  later, 
ltd  after  another  trip  to  Kameneta 
odolik  and  some  of  the  front-line  posi- 
ons  along  the  Dniester,  that  I  w«6 
bio  to  sec  the  eommissaire  himself  and 
et  his  side  of  the  story.  He  could  not 
twinge  the  fact  that  the  situation  was 
impossible/'  but  he  was  not  at  all 
he  long-haired  fanatic  one  might  have 
nncied.  lie  was,  in  fact,  a  husky, 
tiocl-nuturcd,  very  “human"  sort  of 
erson  ouiet,  simple,  and  direct,  with 
h«?  air  or  a  man  trying  hard  to  do  his 
est  He  had  been  mixed  up  in  politics 
nd  journalism,  and  had  'his  term  in 
!ib»m  with  the  rest,  and  it  was  the 
evolution  and  the  new  world  he  hoped 
t  would  bring  that  obsessed  him  now. 

Rebuilding  an  Army 

rHERK  was  an  interesting  lack  in  his 
greeting  of  any  bureaucratic  or  mili- 
“*idc";  he  listened  intently.!© 
ny  questions,  and  instead  of  replying 
it  once  asked  what  I,  as  an  American, 
.bought  they  should  have  done.  I  re¬ 
lented  what  our  military  observer  had 
iaid,  that  the  important  thing,  plainly, 
n  such  a  case,  was  to  strike  hard,  and 
it  onee.  That  was  true,  he  suid— and 
no  then  gave  his  version  of  the  begin* 
nngs  of  the  affair  as  I  have  repeated 
t  here — but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  act 
Illicitly  as  one  might  think.  The  thing 
lad  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  nighL 
The  troops  were  scattered  through  a 
village,  only  those  immediately  con- 
•erned  knew  the  facts,  and  neither  they 
nor  any  of  their  comrades  would  tad. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  hang¬ 
ing,  hotfoot,  guilty  or  not,  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  but  just  who  could  be  got 
to  do  it?  In  the  army’s  present  state 
mind  it  was  doubtful  if  any  such 
tor  would  be  obeyed.  And  was  it, 
after  all.  certain  that  that  was  the  best 
thing  to  do?  There  was,  he  thought, 
n  limit  to  what  could  be  beneficially 
done  with  the  iron  hand.  Remember 
what  the  Russian  soldier  had  endured. 
He  had  unheard-of  patience.  He  had 
cheerfully  put  up  with  living  conditions 
that  perhaps  no  other  troops  in  the 
world  would  have  stood.  He  had  had 
much  less  leave  of  absence  than  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  other  armies — many  had 
1  only  not  been  home  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war;  they  had  not  even  been 
in  Russia.  They  hud  fought  without 
artillery,  without  guns  or  ammunition 
—fought  with  clubs  sometimes.  There 
was  a  point,  a  sort  of  saturation  point, 
beyond  which  you  couldn't  drive  any 
animal — when  whips  and  blows  were  of 
no  avail.  The  Russian  army  had.  to 
a  large  extent,  reached  this  point.  The 
reanun  men  like  himself  were  thought 
to  be  necessary  was  because  the  men 
had  *o  frcmaently  lost  confidence  in 
the  r  own  officers.  They  needed  some 
one  in  whom  they  could  trust.  I  re¬ 
called  that  according  to  report  even 
tbr  men  had  admitted  that  tne  colonel 
nnd  captain  were  good  officers.  “The 
own  said  that  they  were  brave,”  cor¬ 
rected  the  eommissaire;  “they  did  not 
*a.v  they  were  good." 

I  oiked  him  what  he  had  done  finally, 
Tl|e  regiment  had  been  withdrawn,  he 
**id,  fri>m  its  original  position.  After 
Wvry  attempt  had  been  made  in  vain 
l"  g*t  some  one  in  tell  I  he  names  of 
Ihusc  concerned  in  the  killing,  they  had 


Today’s  Need  for  a  Good  Car 


a  larger  measure  of  usefulness  to 
the  owner. 

They  arc  made  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  to  last  several 
seasons,  and  require  the  min¬ 
imum  of  attention  and  cost. 

With  either  the  six-cylinder  or 
the  twelve -cylinder  airplane- 
type  motor  they  are  conspicuous¬ 
ly  able  performers,  and  their 
gasoline  and  tire  mileages  arc 
surprisingly  high. 

If  you  seek  the  combined  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy  essential 
to  present  needs,  you  can 
make  no  better  choice  than  a 
National. 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  CAR  5t  VEHICLE 
CORPORATION  -  INDIANAPOLIS 

Et inlet  nth  SuttnfJ'til  Year 


Al'  no  time  in  your  experience 
.  could  a  man  less  afford  the 
dubious  economy  of  a  cheaply 
priced  article  than  today. 

What  you  buy  now,  choose  on 
the  ground  of  its  worth  and  use¬ 
fulness  in  your  service,  and 
choose  it  on  that  ground  alone. 

This  holds  as  true  of  the  motor 
car  to  serve  you,  as  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  you  may  purchase  for 
your  factory. 

The  economy  that  stints  in  first- 
cost  only  to  be  undone  in  need¬ 
less  expenditures  later,  is  an 
economy  without  basis  in  fact. 

National  ears  cost  a  little  more 
to  buy  than  middle-class  cars, 
because  they  are  built  to  return 


We  believe  that  the  twelve-cylinder  National  will  outperform  any 

genuinely  “ stock  ”  car  in  the  world 


NalionaJ  lV*lr*r*  Now  Offer  Complete  Hang*-  of  Body  Style*  in  Rnlli 

:x  amtdwelve  Cylinder  Cl  Jodcls 

7-F'nw*.Toanng  C’nr.  $  l*av».  Phaeton,  $  i-Pwj,  Cofiw*rtlb)c  Solan 

Open  Car  Prices— The  Six.  $2150;  The  Twelve.  $2750 

The  Six  Sedan,  The  Twelve  Solan, 
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surrounded  the  regimen?  a  battery  on 
om*  able,  a  bicycle  >quad  on  the  other 
infantry  on  a  third,  and  machine  gum 
on  a  fourth.  Eight  shots  were  fired 
from  the  battery  high  over  the  mon’ 
heads.  They  would  say  nothing  Four 
shots  were  fired  low  over  their  heads 
Still  they  refused  to  speak.  Four  shot 
were  fired  into  the  regiment  itself  and 
two  men  were  wounded. 

The  men  then  sent  out  a  deputy  who 
suggested  that  each  company  be  ques 
tioned  separately.  This  was  tried,  am 
after  the  better  part  of  the  regiment  ha.: 
been  examined  the  names  of  two  of  thoM 
concerned  in  the  clubbing  were  given 
Thi*  was  as  far  as  the  case  had  then 
pr .greased— the  spectacular  ordenl  had 
taken  place  only  a  few  days  before- 
and  what  finally  was  done  to  the  guilty 
men  I  never  heard.  Enough  has  been 
told,  however,  to  suggest  the  sort  of 
smoldering  volcano  officers  were  living 
over,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  un 
orthodox  to  rebuild  the  army  in  the  only 
way  that  seemed  to  them  consistent 
with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  revo 
lution— to  treat  the  soldiers  as  well 
meaning  and  patriotic  men  who  would 
do  the  right  thing  if  they  felt  that  the 
right  thing  were  being  done  to  them. 

Justice  for  Individuals? 

fPMS  was  Kerensky's  hope.  When 
J.  Verkhovsky,  a  young  educated  man 
of  the  professional  officer  type,  liecame 
War  Minister  in  the  autumn,  after  the 
Kornilov  fiasco,  and  in  his  first  addiv^ 
to  the  army  and  people  said  that  off! 
cers  of  the  old  school,  like  Kornilov 
ami  Alexeiev,  however  accomplished 
they  might  be.  were  useless  in  the  pres 
ent  emergency  because  they  "didn't 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  soldier,  there  was  momentary 
encouragement.  Here  was  a  man  who 
belonged,  socially,  with  the  orthodox 
officer  class,  and  yet  was  trying  to 
reach  out  and  bridge  the  gam  But 
Verkhovsky  went  the  way  of  the  rest, 
after  a  time* — resigned,  that  is  to  say 
The  forces  of  disintegration  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  momentum  that  nothing,  it 
seemed,  short  of  a  miracle  could  change 
until  they  had  run  their  course*.  Most 
of  the  talk  of  a  democratic  army  which 
we  were  hearing  in  Pctrograd  was  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  An  army  lie- 
gins  when  the  wills  of  the  many  submit 
to  that  of  the  few — it  is  necessarily 
autocratic.  If  the  Russians  were  to 
begin  to  insist  on  complete  justice  for 
the  individual,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  individuals  in  the  enemy's  army, 
who  were  also  brave  and  self-sacrificing 
men,  fighting  for  their  country?  War 
is  an  at*>minable  fact  which  people  are 
forced  to  accept  sometime*  because  it 
is  a  fact— they  were  asking  a  little  too 
much  to  insist  that  it  become  reasonable. 
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On  the  Night  Shift 
of  War  Time  Industry 


RIDE  WHILE  VO. 


Wherever  glaring  factory  lights 
at  midnight  proclaim  the  cease¬ 
less  activity  of  war,  there  you 
may  well  expect  to  find  the  sturdy 
Federal. 


Only  a  short  halt  at  sun-down. 
Fresh  men  step  into  place  at  the 
still-throbbing  machines.  But 
day-shift  and  night-shift,  with  a 
change  of  drivers,  the  Federal  con¬ 
tinues  the  work  that  must  not  stop. 

In  throwing  the  country’s  latent 
powers  into  the  balance  against 
the  enemy’s  forty  years  of  stealthy 
preparation,  Federal s  are  serving 
the  nation’s  business  with  un¬ 
varying  fidelity. 

Federal  dependability,  Federal 
economy  are  vitally  necessary  to  a 
most  important  part  of  America’s 
busy  program.  Wherever  im¬ 
perative  haulage  requirements  are 
to  be  met,  Federals  have  won 
enthusiastic  recognition. 


A  Federal 
Capacity  for 
Every 
Business 
Requirement 
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Mr.  Ruhl  wilt  drurrihe  farther  ad¬ 
vent  nr  r*  on  the  LittU-Ru**\*n  front  u 
an  early  uurur. 
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Colin  O’Rell 

Continued  from  pa*#  /S 

Fernald  dropped  into  a  chair.  "I'vr 
n  few  thousands  in  the  bank,  Jevons,” 
he  anid.  ”111  jnve  you  a  check.” 

'‘Fair  enough,”  commented  Jevons. 
“And  something  else:  the  police,  as  I've 
said,  have  nothing  on  me.  I  don't  want 
them  to  get  anything  on  me.  I'm  to  be 
left  out  of  any  story  you  tell  them  after 
you’ve  found  Miss  O’Rell ?” 

‘"I'll  guarantee  that  there'll  be  no 
prosecution  of  you  if  that’s  what  you 
want,”  said  Fernald. 

‘"Fair  enough  again!  Just  let  me 
have  that  check.” 

Fernald  turned  to  his  desk.  HU  An¬ 
gers  shook  &h  he  opened  a  drawer.  His 
chock  book  was  half  withdrawn  from  it 
when  something  struck  him  lust  above 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  He  tried  to  rise, 
but  pitched  forward.  He  lay  quite  still 
when  Jevons,  sweat  dripping  from  his 
forehead,  bent  over  him.  .  .  . 

HE  awoke  from  unconsciousness  to 
meet  the  nearsighted  eyes  of  the 
Marquis.  The  grotesquely  fat  man  was 
smiling  at  him. 

“Awake?  That  is  well.  It  is  cjuite 
true  that  English  Fred  shrinks  from 
killing.  He  does  not  strike  too  hard. 
Also,  he  shrinks  from  being  killed.” 
The  Marquis’s  voice  grew  harsh.  ”So 
you  thought  that  once  you  had  gone 
to  the  police  all  would  be  ended  for  me, 
eh,  Fernald?  You  never  thought  to  dis¬ 
trust  Jevons?  Because  he  had  failed 
me  once  he  would  fall  me  always,  was 
your  reasoning.  Fernald,  you  are  not 
so  clever  as  I  nad  begun  to  think.” 

Fernald  could  make  no  reply, 
hardly  heard  the  Marquis’s  ’words,  was 
barely  conscious  of  the  gloating  tri¬ 
umph  In  his  eyes.  He  only  knew  that 
once  again  he  nad  shown  himself  men¬ 
tally  incapable  of  coping  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  and  that  the  last  c ounce — if  there 
had  been  any  at  all— for  Colin  was  gone. 

“You  wonder,  perhaps,  why  I  should 
have  been  anxious  for  your  quick  re¬ 
covery,  why  I  did  not  wish  Jevons  to 
kill  you,  eh?”  He  raised  his  voice. 
“Come  in,  my  GpUnl* 

For  a  moment  Fernald  dosed  his 
eyea.  Although  he  knew  that  there 
would  not  be  the  faintest  shadow  of 
reproach  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  loved, 
he  had  failed  her  so  utterly,  so  com¬ 
pletely,  that  in  very  Hhame  he  could 
not  at  once  look  at  her. 

But  when  he  did*  Between  him  and 
Colin  O’Rell  could  never  be  shame, 
could  never  be  censure.  He  should 
nave  known  it;  indeed,  he  had  known 
•t,  but  the  knowledge  had  been  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  recognition  of  his  own 
ineptness.  But  as  he  met  her  eyes  the 
message  that  he  read  in  them  made  him 
forget  his  own  failure,  made  him  for- 
grt  even  that  his  failure  meant  the  end 
of  life  for  both  of  them.  For  she  cared 
for  him  more  than  for  life,  and  death 
with  him,  her  eyes  told  him.  would  be 
sweeter  than  life  without  him.  The 
Marquis  broke  the  silence  that  ensued 
upon  her  entrance. 

“Love  is  a  marvcloua  thing,”  he 
sighed.  ”1  envy  you,  Fernald.  Were 
I  twenty  yaara  younger,  there  would 
be  more  than  simple  necessity  behind 
my  intention  to  end  your  earthly 
troubles.  I  would  feel  that  I  would 
be  removing  a  most  dangerous  rival 
from  my  path.  But,  alas,  I  am  old 
and  fat  arid — gaze  on  each  other,  my 
deai  B,  and  let  us  hope  that  in  the  next 
world  true  love  flows  smoothly  and 
unitedly.” 

He  sighed  again.  "Ah,  if  only  you 
two  could  have  been  Content  to  labor 
with  me,  to  occept  the  rewards  that 
1  should  cheerfully  have  given  you! 
Had  you  possessed  that  individualistic 
philosophy  so  essential  to  success!  But 

r  prefer  the  philosophy  that  is  taught 
fools:  the  good  of  the  many.  And 
bo — you  clash  with  me.  It  is  sad,  for 
we  could  have  done  so  much.  You  sec 
to  what  your  patriotism — you  call  it 
that,  I  presume — has  led  you?” 

'*And  soon  enough  you  will  find  where 
treachery  leads/'  said  Colin. 

THE  Marquis  laughed,  “You  are 
stilted,  my  Colin.  Why  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  culm  that  you  have  lost? 
Within,  you  art*  raging  at  me;  you 
would  like  to  dig  your  pretty  finger 
tips  into  my  throat.  And  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  that  that  would  be  too 
unpleasant,  by  itself.  Only  that  it 
might  interfere  with  certain  other  joys 
I  contemplate.  Colin,  you  realize  that 
this  is  the  end  of  your  game?” 

She  met  his  glance,  suddenly  venom¬ 
ous.  coolly.  “Well?"  she  asked. 

The  Marquis  brought  his  fingers 


•> 

Why  miss 

the  Super-Pleasures  of  Life? 

Why  not  enjoy  yourself  as  others  enjoy  themselves  who  are  more 
highly  alive  and  who  have  super  energy,  super  health,  super 
vitality  and  super  powers  of  every  character?  Why  deny  your¬ 
self  the  keenest  of  pleasures?  Why  miss  the  extreme  joy 
of  life?  Why  mils  the  super  pleasures? 


IF  you  cannot  exert  your  greatest 
possible  brain  and  body  power 
for  long  stretches  at  a  time:  if 
you  cannot  complete  big  tasks  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  need  of  rest  after¬ 
wards;  if  you  cannot  be  just  as  alert, 
as  quick,  as  vibrant,  as  energetic  at 
bed  time  as  you  arc  in  your  freshest 
morning  hour;  if  you  cannot  resist 
and  throw  off  the  fatigue  elements 
so  that  you  are  never  compelled  to 
rest  or  even  let  down  in  your  activ¬ 
ities  of  mind  Of  body—  if  you  cannot 
do  these  things  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  LIVE  I  You  are  sac¬ 
rificing  golden  treasures  and  golden 
pleasures,  you  are  giving  up  at  least 
one-half  of  your  rightful  proportion 
of  joy,  happiness,  pleasure,  health, 
energy,  vitality,  strength  and  suc¬ 
cess— you  are  missing  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  of  what  you  could  easily  se¬ 
cure  out  of  life  simply  because  you 
are  so  easily  overpowered  by  nega¬ 
tive  elements. 

Arc  You  Only  One-Fourth  to 
One./l&lf  Alive? 


If  you  are  inclined  to  lean  upagainst 
something  when  standing — if  you 
are  inclined  to  let  you r  shoulders 


your 

droop  when  sitting — if  you  want  to 
go  to  bed  early — if  you  are  tired 
upon  arising — if  you  feel  that  you 
must  “be  careful*’  not  to  do  things 
that  you  would  like  to  do— afraid  to 
cat  what  you  like,  or  work  late  and 
hard;  or  if  you  have  a  pet  list  of 
mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  “don’ts”  — 
you  are  missing 
at  least  three- 
fourths  of  what 
life  holds  for  you! 

You  arc  only 
on  c- fourth  toonc- 
half  as  alive  as 
you  think  you 
arc  I  The  billions 
of  tiny  cells  of 
which  your  body 
and  brain  are 
composed,  are  of 
varying  degrees 
of  activity — 
some  are  alive, 
some  are  weak¬ 
ened.  some  are 
practically  life¬ 
less  and  some  are 
totally  dead.  The  activity  of  your 
body  and  brain,  their  resistant  powers 
against  fatigue,  their  ability  to  think, 
create,  accomplish,  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  degree  of  activity 
of  all  the  cells.  Moat  people  have  a 
predominant  quantity  of  antagoniz¬ 
ing.  non-ali  ve  cells,  which  master  and 
overpower  the  live  elements,  moking 
them  easy  victims  of  “averagitis.” 

Are  You  Suffering  from 
Averagfaia  ? 

Averagitis  is  the  disease  of  being 
only  an  average,  or  below  average 
person  instead  of  an  exceptional  per¬ 
son.  Most  people  arc  only  average 
in  health,  average  in  wealth,  average 
in  mental  capacity,  average  in  every¬ 


thing  instead  of  being  exceptional  in 
health,  exceptional  in  wealth,  excep¬ 
tional  in  mental  capacity,  exceptional 
in  everything. 

Perhaps  you  think  there  is  no 
hope  for  you — that  Nature  has  made 
you  what  you  are — that  it  is  natural 
for  you  to  get  tired  that  Nature  gov¬ 
erns  your  destiny—  that  nothing  you 
can  do  will  change  your  position  or 
prospects.  The  truth  is  that  Nature 
makes  us  only  as  great,  as  mentally 
alert,  as  physically  powerful  as  we 
compel  her!  We  hold  in  our  hands 
our  own  fate.  One  man  molds  clay 
into  ordinary  nothings  while  the 
sculptor  molds  the  same  clay  into 
magnificent  masterpieces.  So  do 
some  of  us  mold  our  own  material 
into  ordinary7  nothings  while  others 
make  of  themselves  locomotives  of 
energy,  power,  activity,  and  giants 
in  mental  equipment. 

You  are  Nature  —  Nature  t*  Vou.  The 
material  with  which  you  have  to  work  w 
the  billion*  of  cell*  in  your  system.  By 
cultivating  and  J*+dapmg  these  cells  through 
CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  you  can  be¬ 
came  as  exceptional  at  yoo  desire  in  every 
department  of  the  body,  including  the 
brain,  mind  and  personality.  Conscious 
Evolution  can  make  you  wish  it*r  a  hun¬ 
dred  hour  day  and  no  night!  Cociaciou# 
Evolution  can  so  develop  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  muscles,  the  stomach,  in 
fact  every  organ  and  part  of  the  body  so 
that  you  will  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
tired  or  listless,  you  will  not  know  what 
it  is  to  have  indigestion  or  any  of  the  ail¬ 
ments  or  complaints  that  sufferers  from 


“•  veragi t is"*  must  have!  Conscious 
Evolution  will  make  you  look  better  to 
others  and  to  yourself,  Conscious  Evo¬ 
lution  will  so  supply  you  with  "serve 
energy  that  you  will  not  suffer  from 
over  eating  or  over  exertion.— you  will 
be  able  to  withstand  excesses,  break 
Nature's  laws,  — make  your  own  laws  of 
Nature.  And  the  moat  remarkable  thing 
about  Conscious  Evolution  is  that  no 
drugs,  medicines,  appliances,  apparntus, 
cold  baths  violent  exercise,  or  any  other 
dangerous  or  disagreeable  element  is 
required  there  is  nothin©  to  give  up. 
nothing  to  do  that  you  will  ohject  to.  it 
requires  an  aver  see  of  less  than  fifteen 
minutee  a  day.  and  the  beneficial  results 
•re  noticeable  after  the  fint  five  minute*! 

Don’t  Labor  Under 
Handicaps 

Conscious  Evolution  can  make  your 
l.rain  ao  quick-acting,  so  powerful  in 
thought,  so  fatigue-proof,  so  eager  to 
grapple  with  problems  that  your  material 
success  will  amaze  you!  Conscious  Evo¬ 
lution  will  make  you  so  great  in  health 
and  mind  power  that  it  will  never  be  late 
enough  for  you  to  feel  sleepy,  or  early 
enough  for  you  to  want  to  remain  in  lied, 
and  no  task  will  ever  be  dreaded.  You 
vnll  not  be  handicapped  by  detracting 
physical  disorders  or  mental  inefficiency 
because  you  will  have  left  them  behind. 
You  will  not  know  there  is  such  a  thing 
asfailure  Without  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  Consciously  Evolutionize  every  cell, 
tissue  and  organ  of  the  body,  you  are  de- 
privina  yourself  of  pleasure*  ind  advan¬ 
tages  for  which  you  have  been  wishing  sll 
your  life-— you  tre  living  an  inferior  life, 
you  are  denying  yourself  the  success  that 
can  easily  be  yours.  Why  deny  yourself 

the  super  pleasure*  and  super -joys,  the 
real  and  substantial  happiness.1  How 
long  will  you  let  your  negative  elements 
rule  you  > 


These  New  Copyrighted  Books  Free 


Con*c»ou>  Evolution"  and  “The  Science  of  Life,”  are  the  A,  B,  C 
of  evolution  and  periutent  youth.  These  book*  explain  Conacioua 
Evolution  and  the  human  body  am  it  hat  never  been  explained  before. 
They  explain  the  Swoboda  theory  and  the  lawt  of  mind  and  body. 
1  hey  startle,  educate  and  enlighten.  They  explain  at  never  before 
the  reason  for  the  evolution  of  the  mind  and  body. 

They  tell  bow  the  cells  and  their  energies  build  the  organs  and  the 
body,  and  how  to  orgsnize  the  calls  beyond  the  point  where  Nature  left 
off  foe  you.  and  where  you.  as  Nature,  may  continue  your  self-evolution. 

These  books  will  give  you  a  batter  under* landing  of  yourself  than 
you  could  obtain  through  reading  all  of  the  hooks  on  all  of  the  sd- 
ence*  and  philosophies  on  the  subject  of  mind  and  body. 

“Con*eio>j<  Pollution ”  and  'The  Science  of  Life ”  will  show  you 
how  you  c*»  increase  the  pleasures  of  bfe  to  a  maximum  how  to  in¬ 
tensify  them  and  how  to  make  your  life  more  profitable,  pica  tumble 
and  joyous. 

These  eaaa\  ■  will  show  you  the  way  to  the  full  life,  (he 
•  superior  life,  the  more  satisfactory  hfe,  the  lively  life. 

They  will  show  you  how  to  over  coma  the  inferior  life, 
the  feeble  life,  the  negative  life,  the  unsatisfactory  life, 

"CsstCiOtft  F.voJuiron"  and  **Tha  Science  of  Life” 
will  show  ynu  how  to  increase  your  pleasures  and  happi. 
ness  to  a  maximum,  and  how  to  reduce  your  troubles  of 
every  character,  mental,  physical,  physiological  and  concep¬ 
tual  to  a  minimum.  Conscious  Evolution  will  show  you  how 
to  intensify,  prolong,  increase  and  magnify  your  pleasures. 

“ Coniciou*  Lvotuiion"  and  "  The  Science  of  Life”  will 
•how  you  that  you  have  not  w  yet  experienced  the  real  and 
highest  pleasures  of  life,  snd  will  show  you  how  to  attain 
the  super-pl  -asur  es  of  life.  Life  will  mean  much  more  to  you 
when  you  iatesisdy  your  pleasures  through  Conicimis  Evolution. 


Why  Deny  Yourself  Super-Pleasures. 
Super-Joys  and  Real  Happiness? 

”  Contciou*  E**4a! ian  aiuI  "The  5c/crw  of 
Life"  whdl  wrrtfrx*  mH  (Aiiyrifhlri 

wilt  b#  l«e  (*  you  ft.-*  -f  .  mn.4  frrr  of 

iigatioa  to  Swcb-id*.  if  jrou  will  writ*  fur  if  cm 
Jaat  write  your  Manic  andof./r»n  u*  r>*.  Tver . 
tear  it  out  •»*">  -Mar.'  if  to  Swr*hnJa  or  « 

ri«ff  about  ycui  narnr  u*  j-  ur  nr 

merety  rend  a  rotfuf.  g it  rnf  poor  cam* 

and  oddreet  th>  if  '  Ynu 

not  afford  to  ttw%-  tut** tor  i»f+  * 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

2133  Berkeley  Bid*.,  New  York  C.t, 
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Waned  New  Idea*  Writ*  Far  Li* I  04  PaUM 

|  r  vUI  I*  ^rdMaf  |eMM  Mil  t  Iiiwm 

«•.)*»  UN  "f  iRVUtniM  V|M«4  Sk«id  t n»  lr»* 

vyilllM  «•  ta  faunuhilltv  Vrtto  lar  erne  f***r  Clai.w 
billl  •'Mi  ( i**  U|»m  ffiwl  Piwu  aj|««ftla*4  KTh. 
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Inventor*  Should  Write  Far  lie  I  0 1  “Needed 

IrtMtilintii  "  "I'Mnil  |tujr-r*‘‘  tnl  H**  ta  Hit  V**ir 
IVixM."  IWM  Kr—  tUaiul|ib  *  Cuotyanf .  U»|H  1<4, 
Waanliiftn*.  I>  CT. 


Patenta  Tltat  Prated  -  Wrila  Ut  Far  Naw  Be4 

1‘tUil  aonh  imr*  thaa  ail  ptonl  huik*  •  «n< 

k4ml  Free.  Ia»v*  l-n^J,  IT.  Hpnnf«  1IW#^  V»t*h- 
fca*U«,  D,  C  Ket  )•*» 
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lit*  si  nets  Openings _ 

Dielrid  Maiuicr  Wanted.  Opperienily  TeSecurf* 

an  **••••-*  f«»r  uatiM»»,Hy  n4»rft  !•••*<  aaiaMalirrl  eiiUr* 
*vm1h1«  *|«*  UMv  K-  OHfrf»ll.iii 

flirokWO  la  r-*«  ttfrl  |r  hint  III.*  Men  *»  Ilf  It.  Oiir  her  Inf 
a  ear  |'»Kr*r*d.  F.u  nlw  rtduinnel  ripmrnuiltM 
Mum  itaofe  -u.*  1  Mittal  r*»W.  I'mumUt  HWeal  promt. 
lnvml|«r  at  OttV.  \U*tu*  Mf<.  Ca,  Nrttik,  \  J 

Ealar  A  Butko...  Of  Yowr  Own  And  Earn  Bt« 

ennael  ladHM  If)  pwftalnttl  Irr-*  iiom^  er»l  fltti.f  a 
fml  ipfrUIlf  to  •«•***,  r**4ll*  Irtnnl  he  tneir  at 
hoM**  114  fr*  err*-.  HMf  OfIM  f»C  trail. |l>4  uprilllifa 
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AltlrM*  «lr|ikri«it  lahittliirr.  »  Mark  IUt  lu-oo.  Mae, 

Cal  Into  Butiaaa*  For  Yllllft  IdlMIlIl  Aid 
MS»e  H)iua  ^*rii«ltf  t'andf  Ymeiory *"  in  jenr 
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CttrAiv  nnllmllr«l.  Kit  tr»  n-a  or  *«mn  Itookftrt  Irre. 
I  Ml  ale  Ot..  Drawer  *£.  Kaet  Orxa.fr .  S  J. 
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Oftfer.U I r-faa ear y  f.ir.’r  Kt-'lwii*  ri/H*  .'«•  re-twll- 
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Where  to  do  to  Live 

A  Small  California  Farm  Earn  Mora  Mower 

a  ,!h  lr*e  aorlr  lUier  the  cr-i*e  jot  ktn*  eh«Mt— alialfa. 
•  *••1  taflrf.  #U  -alte  artagM,  f«pr*,  filo*  x*>t  <*• 
Idral  for  -Ulrv*a.  end  rhlrkmt  X«  rn>l  t*eUer, 
Hi.'k  Mtl|  lot  |irkr«i  NMiurtti  g.K*l  roa<D;  trhi-il*  end 
HlMilie  KiiJoj  Ilf*  lere  Nr w  .*«nm  Writ* 

r  «  -Mir  ***n  J .-m.41  t  Valley  alee  Uairyt •«  and  PnaKry  Kti. 
Inc  VIliiMfated  folder*.  Irre.  C.  U  Itra^ratee,  Indn^naJ 
C-mnateelotor  Santa  Kr  My.,  WM  Itf.  Kxch.  I  hlnwa 


Invention — Patent  A  ttomeys 
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Kailvoede  Wtat  "I  raffle  Inepaetort.  Per  91  25  To 
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Interest  to  Women 


_  Business  Service _ 

Cooeolideted  Service  Nvwtptper  Clippin*t:  Any 

|o|0r:  i«*rrvMt  |»ree,  I  •Iio.i#  j  «  iiMtillAiirl  hot 

<  •’•Mti|aeoy.  *11  Kiuili  l*-*rh.ea  ferret  •  hl>*4" 


H ig/i  Grade  Salesmen 

HaUtmen  Crty  Or  Travvlio*.  Experienced  Or 

*i»*tperl»nrra|.  Hr  od  f*v  ..ijt  r*w  t-a.k  \  Knurl. I 

ol  the  Ilflp".  I'M  MfewMiev  end  fall  rartlinlara  Fd 

I'*jrwlf  to  I-4MI  the  Vic  mlmtt**  <•*  I-  •  4  W4f. 

M'»f  In  *|Hfr  Tlnr  (a-  make  •  Marrvee  •  l^o*a...|. 
of  our  eimibvt*  ka«r  •!•••«  *nir  I.Yitro mtnletre  earvfill 
v|lk  |f •  iii  *1  nprrVMr.  Iiotfa-  ■  «u  evil  on- 
*<ir*4  Eiti|*l<yio*M  n-».|i»r»|  11-nvn.  .%•>  ifw 

•  rerrat  uflKt.  Itepl  I1*!.  Nntl  Htirvenn  t  Tf  Xm  n. 
C'li*  **|o  Hi  Kren»lw«i  X^e  V-'k. 


Sidv  Line  Seleemvn  S'>me  l’*rmivm  Ateorl- 

fill  *r  \.-e  IJ,-  I  |.  •  .  I  •).-  |j  [- 

*  *  I  1 

Mic  t’n  ,  «e»  m..  f\i, 

M'rK  Grade  Saletmrn  To  Carry  Aulomobilv  Ac- 

•-  f;*.  w**k  »i«r«nw4.  iuls.-r 

W  •  «  '  •  •  .  iv-j.;.  , Mi  rati .  iii»  •  i. 


Banking  by  Mail 

ankutf  By  Mail  loved  You,  S.vm,.  la  Our 

fiitrantn-l  1*.  rtfldaitit  itaajrd  unbr  aulborOy  .%4  "If 
•  •aartnit  Hen*  lee  |ei|Mllnr  pie  tolnrt  kee.  U'rt»r 
lor  aur  kaa-4lr<  l— Iti.  M-xk  Orv»m‘  Hi»ir  H«nk. 
Tlnde-r  l*«i  Harm,  |»akec«. 

Information  for  Policy  Holders 

Ufa  Insurance  Polw.ee  Boocbt  We  Caa  Pay  Up 

to  awr  iImii  ivumr  mmierif  .'te  Uvxtlj  |«\  t  -r 
IWrrrrd  IhelilMiil  t»dl.  w--  mtiunnx  !•*!»  l«  IPS.  Urn# 
f.e  kiaiklil.  I'htrlee  K  Mhrnanl  t  Ck»..  lac-  trt.  I'M. 
5k  Lilwriy  Street.  N'vw  V*«-k  Otj. 
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For  Lame  People 


Collect  ion  r 


Wc  H.  (da.  Y»  SU.tT  Kai-f  BUdc  M.do 

Uk«ir«.(/iiii  *<irk  U  nir  *•«  |u,  htal.  atil- 

Up  hill  and  detail*.  Ihirhtm  llaxre  Wi-rka.  iXirhtni.  N  «*. 

Write  Neva  llemt  And  Sheri  Storiae  For  Pay 

It  »|errtinr  <’•+*•  ahi  h«*Mt  ai>l  flaht  Free.  I'lre 
llr I-. nln*  NjndKatr-  H"  *•  Mo 


Agents  Wanted 
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closer  toother.  He  let  them  interlace. 
"It  might  al*o  have  been  the  end  of 
ray  frame,”  he  declared.  “But  my  des¬ 
tiny  is  no  slight  thing;  1  have  not 
achieved  all  th«t  1  have  achieved  to 
have  my  plans  wrecked  by  a  girl,  «c- 
j  complisned  and  beautiful  though  that 
girl  may  be.  It  is  as  I  have  always 
maintained:  love  is  for  the  losers  in 
the  game  of  life.  The  strong,  the  vic¬ 
tors,  have  no  time  for  petty  passion. 
The  great  passion — the  passion  to  win 
— must  be  all-consuming.  You,  Colin, 
had  you  played  the  game  alone,  had 
you  not  let  love  creep  into  your  calcu¬ 
lations — you  might  even  have  beaten 
me.  the  Marquis.  But  love  crept  into 
the  game,  and— you  have  lost.” 
“Well?”  said  Colin  again. 

FERNALD  was  silent,  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  girl.  Not  by  a  tremor  of 
her  voice,  not  by  the  twitching  of  a 
muscle,  did  she  show  fear  of  the  man 
who  held  them  both  at  hij  mercy. 

“But  lu v*r,”  went  on  the  Marquis, 
"when  it  has  made  one  person  lose  in 
the  great  game,  should  not  be  ignored 
by  the  victor.  The  weakness  on  the 
part  of  his  opponent  has  helped  him 
to  win;  he  should  pursue  the  advantage 
given  him  by  that  weak nesa  to  the  end. 

"You  would  know  what  I  mean,  eh? 
Listen  carefully  to  me.  my  Colin!” 
His  gross  features  hardened,  became 
more  clearly  defined  as  muscles  showed 
through  the  soft  flesh  of  his  face. 

“Y'ou  have  betrayed  me;  you  have 
almost  wrecked  my  plans.  Indeed,  same 
of  them  you  have  wrecked.  1  demand 
payment,  and  the  payment  Is  death. 
But — before  death  there  sometimes 
comes  unpleasantness  that  I  will  not 
dwell  upon,  my  Colin.  You  are  a 
woman,  and  the  Marauis  does  not  tor¬ 
ture  u  woman.  But  inis  Fernald — you 
love  him.  Colin?” 

The  girl’s  face  grew  pale.  "Well?” 
she  said  for  the  third  time. 

“You  are  not  voluble,  my  dear;  it  ia 
another  of  the  many  traits  that  have 
endeared  you  to  me,  that  make  me  look 
almost  leniently  upon  your  treachery. 
But  you  do  not  deny  that  love  .of  which 
1  speak.  Well,  then,  my  Colin,  what 
you  huvo  loved  has  been  a  man.  Rut 
how  will  you  like  to  see  that  man  whom 
worn  have  loved  turn  into  something  less 
than  a  man?  To  see  him  grovel  and  beg 
for  merry,  to  hear  him  whine  like  an 
animal  trapped  in  a  burning  house — ” 
“(Juite  a  job  you’ve  set  for  yourself,” 
said  Fernald. 

The  Marquis  eyed  him  speculatively. 
“You  think  ao?  Perhaps  And  yet  I 
have  known  some  very  strong  men.  Ker- 
nald.  They  had  courage  too.  And  yet— 
they  have  been  as  I  have  said — f/i  »«//*, 
not  men  ” 

“But  why?”  cried  Colin.  And  now  her 
voice  shook,  and  her  nostrils  twitched, 
surest  sign  of  mental  distress. 

“Why?  Do  I  need  to  tell  you,  my 
Colin?  You  are  not  so  unintelligent  us 
that,  my  dear.  Why?  Because’’  and 
his  tones  were  menacing — ”1  wish  to 
know  exactly  how  much  the  American 
Government  knows  of  me  and  of  my 
plans.  You,  Fernald. may  think  that  you 
can  endure  anything  without  speaking. 
It  may  be  so.  1  shall  honor  you  greatly 
if  it  is  so.  Hut  you.  <!olin,  will  you  talk 
when  I  am  at  work  upon  the  thing  that 
once  w  as  a  man.  or  will  you  ” 

"Colin,”  said  Fernald,  “it  doesn't 
matter  in  the  least  what  happen^  to 
me.  I  may  be  the  sort  the  Marquis 
thinks  me — I  may  quit  and  whine.  But 
that  won’t  be  the  real  me  talking;  it 
will  be  a  thing.  And  never  mind  that 
thing.  Just  remember  what  1  sav  to 
you  now:  don’t  surrender  a  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  that  will  help  him.” 

She  made  no  answer.  Her  eyes  were 
wide  and  horror-filled,  and  the  convul¬ 
sive  movement*  of  her  throat  hurt  Fer¬ 
nald.  If  only  Jevons  had  struck  a  wee 
bit  lighter,  if  only  his  muscles  were 
more  responsive  to  his  nerve  impulses! 
To  sit  here,  letting  Colin  suffer — he 
hardly  thought  of  what  lay  ahead  of 
himself. 

The  Marquis  called  aloud:  the  room 
filled  with  men  At  a  word  from  the 
master  spy  they  advanced  upon  Fer¬ 
nald.  .  . 

SNAP”  BERWINP,  plain-clothes 
man.  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
deputy  commissioner.  He  wus  sus¬ 

pended  pending  trial,  This  man  Fer¬ 
nald.  whom  he  had  nt  first  thought  to 
be  F.nglish  Fred  Jevons,  the  confidence 
man,  hud  told,  in  the  course  of  his 
story, of  the  attempt  of  the  plain-clothes 
man  to  blackmail  him.  Berwind  was 
disgraced;  if  he  avoided  jail,  he  would 
he  fortunate. 

But  in  his  heart,  as  he  slouched 
away  from  the  deputy's  office,  was  noth- 
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nir  of  remora*.  Instead,  he  was  filled 
frith  &  black  hatred  of  Femalcl.  Fur- . 
hvr.  not  knowing  all  the  detail*  of 
vhat  FernaUI  had  told  the  deputy,  he 
vfu*Hf  to  believe  that  Pernald  was  the 
nnoccnt  person  that  his  superior  be- 
ievLit  him  to  be.  If  he  only  lutd  wme- 
hinjr  on  Femald !  If  he  could  “gat" 
omething  on  him? 

It  wna  in  pursuance  of  this  highly 
audable  dr*ign  that  he  lurked  outside 
•f  Fe  maid's  rooms  near  Gramercy 
*ark.  From  a  corner  he  saw  English 
-’red  Jevons  enter  the  old-fashioned 
lotjJM?  that  had  been  remodeled  into 
tachelor  quarters. 

[M  MEDIATELY  Bcrwind  felt  justifi- 
L cation  of  hi*  suspicions  of  KcmaJd. 
f  Femald  was  innocent  of  criminal¬ 
ly#  despite  that  the  whole  police  force 
tad  been  looking  for  him,  why  did  the 
notorious  crook  Jevons  -neak  quietly 
nto  the  house?  Undoubtedly  he  m- 
eiuled  visiting  Femald.  It  waa  with 
ho  intention,  despite  the  fact  that 
le  was  under  suspension,  of  arrest¬ 
ing  the  two  that  hi*  advanced  toward 
he  apartment. 

But  while  he  was  still  fifty  feet  away,  i 
no  of  the  two- -he  could  not  be  sure 
i huh.  so  much  alike  were  they,  and 
oth  were  wearing  dark  clothes  and 
oft  gray  hats — emerged  from  the 
uilding.  half  carrying  the  other.  In 
mnzement,  Berwind  paused  a  moment 
m  ho  did  so  an  automobile  at  the  far- 
her  corner  sprang  into  life.  Before 
he  plain-clothes  man  could  attempt  to 
top  it,  the  two  men  whom  he  sus- 
ected  were  inside  the  car,  and  the  car 
/**  howling  away. 

But  Bcrwind  scented  something;  he 
flew  not  what  it  was,  but,  pursued,  it 
nght  prove  something  to  his  advan- 
age.  On  Irving  Place  he  hailed  a 
arsing  taxi;  the  automobile  containing 
Vrnald  and  English  Fred  was  still  in 
ight;  Bcrwind'*  taxi  kept  it  in  sight 
i»r  the  next  fifteen  minutes  at  the  end 
f  which  time  it  stopped  before  a  house 
ar  over  on  the  lower  West  Side. 

Berwind  watched  the  two  men  enter, 
lie  Ktill  carrying  the  other.  The  auto- 
lohile  drove  off.  His  own  Uxi  had 
topped  at  the  comer.  In  indecision 
Icrwind  waited.  He  could  not  decide 
/hat  to  do:  whether  to  telephone  head- 
uarters  or  investigate  further.  Sud- 
rnly  had  gone  from  him  all  hatred  of 
'ernald.  The  mutter  was  impersonal 
ow:  there  was  some  sort  of  mystery, 
nd  Berwind.  after  all.  was  a  capable 
olircman,  interested  In  his  work, 
tor  rover,  there  was  the  chance  of  rein- 
tatrmenl  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
equity. 

But,  aa  he  hesitated,  decision  was 
ikeii  from  him.  He  saw  one  of  the 
i«?n  emerge  from  the  house.  And  as 
e  approached  Berwind  drew  hi*  re¬ 
vive  r. 

English  Fred  was  frightened.  The 
larquis’a  emissaries  had  located  him; 
o  hod  been  told  that  his  one  chance  of 
raping  vengeance  for  hi*  betrayal  of 
ir  Marquis  was  by  capturing  the  man 
hom  he  had  pretended  to  kill  last 
ight.  He  had  trapped  Femald.  lie 
id  hern  permitted  to  leave  the  houac 
f  the  Marquis.  But,  for  all  that  he 
•u*w.  that  permission  might  have  been 
ranted  because  the  master  spy  pre- 
•rred  to  hove  Jevons  killed  somewhere 
se.  And  at  Bcrwind**  sudden  leap  be- 
►re  him  the  nerves  of  English  Fred 
ive  way.  lie  would  not  have  been  driven 
v  frar  or  remorse  to  the  police,  but 
iw  that  the  police  had  come  to  him — 
e  told  Berwind  all  that  he  knew. 

TWENTY  minutes  later  the  neighbor- 
w  hood  a  warmed  with  plain-clothes  men, 
id  Berwind  had  been  told  over  the 
lephonc  that  the  charges  against  him 
ere  dismissed.  The  gorilla -a mud  do- 
ctive  was  the  first  to  batter  through 
ie  doors  of  the  final  lair  of  the  Mar¬ 
ti*.  The  Marquis's  ears,  perhaps  bc- 
iu*e  of  his  nearsightednesa,  were  more 
•no  than  those  of  his  followers. 
'hfh/.*r  or  not  he  would  really  have 
it  Femald  to  torture  would  never  be 
iowti,  for  the  men  who  advanced  upon 
wounded  prisoner  were  halted  by 
«tir  chiefs  command. 

The  Marquis  waited  a  moment.  Then 
*  crash  of  wood  upon  the  outer  door 
Id  him  that  hi*  ears  had  htard  rightly 
e  first  time.  He  was  the  last  to  leave 
r  room,  and  he  slammed  tt  shut  after 
m.  Colin  leaped  to  it,  hut  the  turning 
a  key  was  accomplished  before  she 
ached  it. 

Outdid*,  below  stairs,  in  the  hall. 
f>?  reigned.  Revolver  shots,  the  cun*e» 
fighting  men.  .  .  .  The  door  opened; 
r  *  ling,  the  Marquis  stood  before  them, 
e  shut  the  door;  he  smiled  at  them. 


The  P.  A.  X.  Makes  Each  Desk  a  Related  Unit 


"The  place  of  a  desk  man  is  at  his  desk}  anything  that  makes  a  dcskman 
independent  of  his  feet,  increases  the  fruitful  labor  of  his  head  and  hands." 


THE  aim  of  efficiency  methods  is  to 
make  clear-cut  and  definite  the  func¬ 
tion  of  each  desk  or  other  station  in  a 
business. 

The  more  this  is  done,  the  more  need 
is  there  for  getting  information  or  for 
giving  it — for  linking  man  and  man. 

When  the  linking  of  unit  with  unit 
is  not  taken  care  of,  the  familiar  failure  of 
seemingly  sound  method  takes  place. 

Hundreds  of  organizations  realizing 
this  arc  using  the  P.  A.X.  to  make  effici¬ 
ency  methods  workable. 

P.  A.  X.  is  our  own  familiar  term  for 
Private  Automatic  Exchange,  and  an  out¬ 
standing  advantage  of  its  automatic 
telephones  over  the  hand-operated  private 
branch  exchange  is  speed. 

This  speed  invites  use,  thus  linking  all 
producing  and  control  stations  together  by 


the  most  effective  of  all  communication, 
the  word-of-inouth. 

To  the  organizations  which  during  the 
last  25  years  have  installed  the  P.  A.  X. 
this  great  advantage  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  its  24-hour  service  without  an 
operator. 

After  installing  the  P.  A.  X.  there  is  in¬ 
variably  a  decrease  in  procrastination,  in 
“passing  the  buck,”  in  walking  about  to 
get  information  instead  of  asking  for  it 
from  the  assigned  desk  or  station. 

The  most  tangible  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  P.A.X.  in  getting  results  from  men 
and  equipment  is  the  character  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  using  it. 

This  year  our  production  will  again 
he  doubled  so  that  in  spite  of  heavy 
government  and  preferred-industry  re¬ 
quirements,  we  can  supply  P.A.X.  equip¬ 
ment  promptly. 
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Why  I  Am  Paid  $ 50,000 

A  Year 

How  a  Poor  Young  Man'T rained  for  a 
Big  Job  —  and  Got  If  in  Three  Years 

AS  TOLD  TO"  S  1>.  HOPKINS 


THERE  are/miy  a  few  $50,- 
000  jobs^-ytt  .df  all  the  men 
in  the  rduntry  it  is  difficult 
to  find  enough  to  fill  the  few  biff 
jobs  available.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  for  the  $25-a-week  posi¬ 
tions — but  the  thousand-dollar-a- 
\veekopeninjrs“go  bogging."  Ilow 
this  young  man  trained  himself 
for  earnings  of  $50,000  a  year  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  annals  of  even  present- 
day  fortune  making.  This  is  the 
story  told  me,  almost  word  for 
word,  by  the  young  man  who 
did  it. 

'Three  short  years  ago  I  was 
S5.000  'in  the  hole’ — and  earning 
$30  a  week.  I  had  a  wife  and 
two  children  to  support,  and  I 
used  to  worry  myself  sick  about 
the  future. 

"To-day — it  sterns  like  a  dream- all 
my  troubles  are  over.  I  am  worth 
$200,000 — enough  to  keep  me  and  my 
family  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  our 
live*.  I  own  two  automobile  My  chll 
dren  go  to  private  schools.  I  have  just 

Furchased,  for  cash,  a  |2f»,00n  home. 

go  hunting,  fishing,  motoring,  travel¬ 
ing,  whenever  I  care  to. 

"Let  me  May  in  all  sincerity  that 
what  I  have  done  I  believe  anyone  can 
do.  I  am  only  an  average  man— not 
'brilliant* — have  never  gone  to  college 
-  my  education  is  limited.  I  know  at 
least  a  hundred  men  who  know  more 
than  I.  who  are  better  educated  and 
batter  informed— and  their  earning* 
probably  average  lea*  than  $50  weekly 
while  my  income  Is  over  $1000  weekly. 
1  mention  tills  to  show  that  earning 
capacity  is  not  governed  by  the  extent 
of  a  man's  education — to  encourage 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  u  comprehensive  education. 

•‘What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  my  suc¬ 
cess?  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  came  about. 

"One  day,  about  three  years  ago, 
something  happened  that  woke  me  up 
to  what  was  wrong  with  mr.  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  decision  on 
a  matter  which  was  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  I  knew  in  my  heart  what  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  something 
held  me  back.  1  said  one  thing,  then 
another;  1  decided  one  way.  then  an¬ 
other.  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me 
make  the  decision  I  knew  was  right. 

"I  lay  awake  most  of  that  night  think¬ 
ing  about  the  matter — not  because  it 
was  of  any  great  importance  in  itself, 
but  because  1  wag  beginning  to  discover 
irAat  tra*  wrong  irith  me.  Along  towards 
dawn  I  resolves!  to  make  an  experiment. 
I  decided  to  cultivate  my  will  power, 
believing  that  if  1  did  this  I  would  not 
hesitate  ahout  making  decision*-  that 
when  I  had  an  idea  I  would  have  sufli- 
rient  confidence  in  myself  to  ‘put  it 
over'— that  I  would  not  be  afraid  of 
myself  or  of  things  or  of  others.  I  felt 
that  if  I  could  smash  my  ideas  across 
1  would  soon  make  my  presence  felt. 
I  knew  that  heretofore  I  had  always 
begged  for  success — had  always  stood, 
hat  m  hand,  depending  on  others  to 
give  me  the  things  I  desired.  In  short. 
I  was  controlled  by  the  will  of  others. 
Henceforth,  1  determined  to  have  a 
strong  will  of  my  own — to  demand  and 
command  what  I  wanted. 

"With  this  new  purpose  in  mind  1 
applied  myself  to  finding  out  something 


more  about  will  power  and  in  my 
investigation  I  encountered  the 
works  of  Professor  Frank  Chan- 
ning  Haddock.  To  my  amazement 
and  delight  I  discovered  that  this 
eminent  scientist,  whose  name 
ranks  with  James.  Bergson,  and 
Royee,  had  completed  the  most 
thorough  and  constructive  study 
of  will  power  ever  made.  1  was 
astonished  to  read  his  statement. 
'The  will  is  just  .ns  susceptible 
of  development  as  the  muscles  of 
the  body!’  My  question  was  an¬ 
swered!  Eagerly  I  read  further 
— how  Dr.  Haddock  had  devoted 
twenty  years  to  this  study — how 
he  had  so  completely  mastered  it 
that  he  was  actually  able  to  set 
down  the  very  exercises  by  which 
anyone  could  develop  the  will, 
making  it  a  bigger,  stronger  force 
each  day,  simply  through  an  ca*y.  pro¬ 
gressive  course  of  training. 

"It  is  almost  needle**  to  say  that  I 
at  once  began  to  pf active  the  exercise* 
formulated  by  Dr.  Haddock,  and  I  need 
not  recount  the  extraordinary  result* 
that  I  obtained  almost  from  the  first 
day.  You  already  know  the  success 
that  my  developed  power  of  will  ha* 
made  for  me. 

"People  sometime*  worry  Iktjuj** 
they  cannot  remember  or  because  they 
cannot  concentrate.  The  truth  i*.  will 
power  will  enable  them  to  do  both. 
The  man  who  can  use  hi*  will  can  not 
only  concentrate  and  rcmcfnlarr  hut 
can  two kc  u*e  of  these  two  faculties. 
And  I  want  to  leave  this  one  word  with 
you  no  knowledge,  no  plan,  no  idea, 
is  worth  a  penny  uni***  it  is  used 
and  it  cannot  lie  used  unless  someone's 
power  of  will  doe*  it!** 

Prof.  Ruddock's  rules  and  exercise* 
in  will  truinirig  have  Wen  placed  hi 
book  form,  and  I  have  been  authorized 
by  the  publishers  to  way  that  any  reader 
who  cares  to  examine  hi*  startling  book 
on  will  power  may  do  so  without  send 
ing  any  money  in  advance.  In  other 
words,  if  after  ft  week's  reading  you 
do  not  feel  thftt  "Power  of  Will"  is 
worth  $2.  the  sum  asked,  return  it  and 
you  will  owe  nothing.  When  you  re 
reive  your  copy  for  examination  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  first  read  the  article*  on: 
The  law  of  great  thinking;  How  to  de 
velop  analytical  power;  How  to  guard 
against  error*  in  thought;  How  to  drive 
from  the  mind  unwholesome  thought*; 
How  to  develop  fearlessness;  How  to 
u§e  the  mind  in  sickness;  How  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  dominating  personality. 

It  in  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  226.000  owners  who  have  read,  used 
and  praised  "Power  of  Will"  are  such 
prominent  men  as  Judge  Hen  B.  Lind¬ 
sey;  Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker; 
Wu  Ting  Kang.  ex-L*.  S.  Chinese  Am¬ 
bassador;  Lieut. -tiov.  McKelvie  of  Ne¬ 
braska;  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Britt;  General  Manager  Chri«t*son.  of 
Well*  Fargo  Kx press  Co.;  F..  St.  Elmo 
I«ewia;  Governor  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas,  and  thousands  of  others. 

As  ft  first  step  in  will  training.  I 
would  suggest  immi*diatc  action  in  this 
matter  before  you.  It  is  nut  even  nec¬ 
essary  to  write  a  letter.  Use  the  blank 
form  below,  if  you  prefer,  addressing 
it  to  the  Pelton  Publishing  Company. 
27-H  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden.  Conn.,  arid 
the  hook  will  come  by  return  mail.  This 
one  act  may  mean  *ihc  turning  point 
of  your  life  as  it  hu>  to  so  many  other* 


"Two  shot*,"  he  said.  "One  for  my 
self,  and  the  othrr  shall  it  lx*  you,  my 
pretty  cat,  Colin,  who  have  indrayed 
me,  or  shall  it  be  Fcrnald?" 

The  girl  moves!  stealthily  in  front  of 
thr  limp  form  of  Fcrnald. 

Kernald  touched  her;  vamly  he  tried 
to  push  her  aside. 

"Don't,  dear."  lie  cried.  "Let  me  " 

"That  is  better,*'  cried  the  Marquis. 
Hi*  great  body  *hook  with  wrath;  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  a  wound  on  his 
scalp  made  him  demoniac  in  appear* 
a  nee  "To  be  a  widow-  before  ever  you 
have  been  a  bride,  my  Colin!  That  is 
better." 

He  stepped  to  one  *idc  that  hr  might 
cover  Fernald  with  his  revolver.  And 
then,  with  a  scream,  Colin  sprang  for 
him,  her  finger*  widespread,  clutching 


nt  him.  Tlic  Marquis  did  aside :  f--.ru 
his  bulk,  for  all  his  Io\*  of  blood,  b'* 
active  still.  Colin  crashed  again>t  ' • 
wall.  Against  the  door  something  r 
tered.  Voices  cried  rnroursirT  r 
And  suddenly  the  Marquis’s  face  •• 
itM  took  of  fury.  He  smiled,  the  hi 
rendering  his  smile  grotesque. 

"After  all."  he  said,  "to  lose  gra 
fully  I*  the  part  of  one  well -bom,  * 

I  I  uni  thr  Marquis.  My  Colin.  I  g 
you  this  man."  He  bowed  toward 

He  was  dead  before  the  door  g» 
way.  And  there  was  still  one  fi' 
chamber  in  his  revolver.  And  above  - 
body,  forgetful  already  of  tratr^dy.  *: 
i  yes  of  the  girl  and  the  youth  met.  ! 
life  is  love,  and  love  laughs  at  dca* 

The  End 


Ned's  Pancake  Gal 
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PKLTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  27-H  Wilcox  Block.  Meriden.  Conn. 

I  will  examine  a  ropy  of  "Power  of  Will"  at  your  ri^k.  1  agree  to  remit 
or  remail  the  book  in  a  days. 
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Add  re 


been  dosed,  sort  out  thr  money  that 
had  been  showered  upon  them,  count 
it,  look  up  and  thank  God.  and  then 
crawl,  both  women,  into  their  kitchen 
bed*  that  were  built  into  the  wall,  one 
over  the  other,  like  !>erths  on  a  ship. 

And  into  Yvette'*  berth  there  began 
to  steal  with  her  the  mental  image  of 
an  American  private  thftt  reminded  her 
of  Christopher,  the  pig  Yvette  still 
loved  Christopher.  She'd  stnpp«*d  ki**- 
ing  him,  as  she  no  longer  had  time  to 
waHh  him  with  strong  kitchen  *oup, 
But  Christopher  retained  his  noble  ap¬ 
pearance  in  spite  of  his  nerd  of  u  bath. 
French  hogs  are  esteemed  for  the  flavor 
of  their  meat,  not  for  lard-making 

J»ropertie«,  him!  Christopher  *ar.  still 
pan  ft*  a  race  horse,  long- legged  as  a 
pony  colt,  and  agile  as  u  goat. 

NOW,  there  wa*  one  American  sol 
dirr — one  single  one  out  of  all 
those  thousands  that  reminded  Yvette 
of  her  Christopher.  He  was  its  slender 
a*  the  shadow  of  a  lamp- post,  but  SO 
tall  that  Yvette's  eye*  were  only  on  n 
level  with  the  third  button  of  hi*  coat 
And  his  appetite  had  all  the  vast  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  Christopher.  Yvette  felt  per¬ 
fectly  sure  he  would  have  eaten  every 

Cancake  her  mother  cooked  hail  he  only 
ad  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  And 
once  or  twice  she  dreumed  in  hrr  kitchen 
bed  that  she  and  her  mother  were  rich 
and  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but 
make  pancakes  all  day  long  and  feed 
them  to  that  poor  tall  hungry  love  of 
a  boy  who  was  starving  to  death*  yes. 
starving,  Yvette  knew  full  well!— but 
who  was  ever  and  eternally  insisting 
that  hi*  Cod  wa*  good. 

At  first  Yvette  thought  Ned  wa* 
-.ome  sort  of  American  Mohammedan, 
and  she  asked  him  one  day  about  hi* 
religion.  Ned  said  he  was  a  Hard- 
Shell  his  mouth  being  full  of  pancake 
nt  the  time.  And  Father  Basscc  is  still 
ransack i tig  dictionaries,  trying  to  lo¬ 
cal*  I  h  III  I  a  th 

But  Yvette  didn’t  mind  alxmt  Private 
Clagget'H  untrftcenhh  religion.  She  f»-lt 
meiely  that  he  l**long«?d  to  hrr  caste, 
that  he  and  hi*  people,  like  hers.  Jived 
and  had  lived  for  centuries  very  cbm* 
to  the  ground  among  the  whisper*  of 
thing*  that  grew.  In  short,  Yvette 
recognized  Ned  just  exactly  the  same 
way  one  robin  recognixes  the  other  in 
April.  And  Nod  recognized  Yvette. 
Hut  Private  Clagget  had  been  so  dis¬ 
turbed  by  such  thing*  os  *xvan  waves 
nnd  bayonet  exercises-  he  hud  been 
driven  s<»  far  from  that  paradise  of 
a  sandy  American  farm  that  he 
felt  justified  in  being  certain  of  but 
one  single  mortal  thing:  a  hunger  be 
couldn't  satisfy.  He  knew  Yvette  wa* 
the  most  beautiful  creature  on  the  face 
of  the  eurth,  and  that  she  got  mighty 
close  up  to  him  sis  she  sprinkled  Migar 
on  his  pancake,  but  he  forced  himself 
to  suspect  that  she  was  flirting  only 
and  that  she  did  the  Mime  thing  with 

everybody  chi 

"In  French  thy  name  i*  Edouard." 
she  told  him  one  evening,  and  if  Pri¬ 
vate  Clagget  hod  only  known  enough 
French  to  measure  all  the  height*  aind 
depths  of  Yvette**  inexpressibly  sweet 
lisped  thg%  both  he  and  Christopher 
would  have  hern  saved  considerable 
trouble — to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
the  higgest  sweet  potato  that  had  ever 
lavn  raised  on  the  Clagget  farm. 

For  it  go!  to  France  all  right,  that 
"whopper  of  a  taler."  thanks  to  the 
maternal  instincts  of  the  A  met  loan 
eagle  for  her  fighting  young.  And 
when  Ned  saw  it — held  it  in  his  hftiidr 
he  mad**  out  he  wasn't  well  and 
sneaked  "ft  to  a  sheltering  hedge  win  re 
he  avid  his  "inter"  talk'  d  to  each  «  i  h«t 
about  time's  when  if  wan  g»*l  to  live. 


The  *wevt  potato  smelled  to  Ned 
hi*  birthday,  felt  like  the  first  time  . 
went  barefoot  in  the  spring,  and  i: 
color  reminded  him  of  the  pond  when 
he  had  learned  hnw  to  swim.  A  sor* 
of  crystal  sphere  that'*  what  his  »  . 
"later"  wus.  And  Ned  got  to  laughni. 
and  crying,  hugging  hi*  sweet  pot  at- 
as  nunc  could  possibly  understand  wh 
hadn't,  like  him,  been  snatched  i r«  r 
the  still  small  peace  of  tremendous  *- 
tudo  and  drui>p**d  an  so  much  huma 
timber  into  ail  that  wwirl  and  whir  •> 
apparently  inhuman  soldiery. 

tie  made  up  hi*  mind  he  wouldn  - 
cook  hi*  potato  for  a  while — just  keep  • 
bury  it  there  under  the  Mer,  nnd  th* 
the  boy*  wouldn't  kill  him — could-  ■ 
steal  it  Ned  wa*  digging  a  hole  w. 
hi*  bayonet.  And  he  made  a  nice  bed  rd 
dry  leave*  for  hi*  treasure  in  the  b 
tom  of  the  hole,  put  the  dirt  hack,  cm 
ered  the  place  over  with  the  pretty-: 
mo**  he  could  find,  took  a  good  look  -• 
that  part  of  the  road,  *o  he'd  l>e  sure  • 
finding  the  spot  again  took  a  sec*  r •: 
good  look,  and  perceived,  coming  hi- 
way.  the  lean  form  of  a  very  tall  pur. 

i  hristopher  was  grunting  hopeful  * 
curling  and  uncurling  hi*  tail,  nalucrc 
snail*  with  his  snout,  pausing  at  every 
tin  can. 

"Now.  I  jo*’  wonder,"  Private 
get  mused,  "what  sort  of  grub  that 
kind  of  a  shout  ix  looking  for."  And 
he  decided  to  wait  ami  see. 

Ned  didn’t  wait  long.  The  rapidity 
with  which  Christopher  unearthed  the 
sweet  potato,  once  he’d  reached  :b« 
freshly  made  hole,  reminded  Ned  of  *r. 
American  hog  killing  a  garter  snake 
reminded  him  of  that  as  he  jumped  a: 
Christopher  to  save  the  potato.  Hu: 
Christopher  was  something  of  a  jumper 
himself,  and,  ewiding  the  first  on¬ 
slaught,  proceeded  leisurely  to  lop* 
homeward  leisurely  for  Christopher— 
crunching  Ned’s  "taler"  as  he  wen! 

Private  Clagget'*  fastest  runn  • 
kept  him  only  in  sight  of  Yvette* 
noble  pig.  Hut  he  saw  the  thief  enw 
his  sty.  When  Nod  got  there  he  w** 
completely  out  of  breath,  so  without  i 
word  he  merely  reached  in,  caught  * 
hind  leg.  and  pulled.  But  Christopher 
wa*  not  out  of  breath,  und  the  squeal 
ing  he  emitted  would  have  drowned 
a  bugle  carp*. 

"On  vole  man  Christoph*!  On  vok 
mi>n  Christophe!"  And  Yvette's  eric* 
were  also  pretty  loud  and  clear.  Sfc* 
thought  it  was  theft.  But  when  she  g  r. 
to  the  sty  and  saw  who  was  after  her 
pig.  all  she  could  do  was  to  drop  or 
the  ground  and  rob:  4iO  Edouard.  mon 
Edouard — he  starve  to  death!” 

NOW  tbi*  is  the  story  of  a  parting— 
and  wars  have  many  of  these.  Th«* 
American*  were  leaving  for  the  front, 
train*  panting,  and  corporals  too.  Ned 
and  Yvette  were  on  the  platform.  One 
minute  and  no  more,  the  corporal  ha! 
warned  them.  And  the  lover*  mx^ 
thus  their  will:  "Now,  Yvy,  there's  go* 
ing  to  he  a  whole  lot  of  other  Ameri¬ 
can*  coming  here  to  thi.-  camp." 

"Not  for  me.  Edouard.” 

"You’re  going  to  keep  on  selling  them 
pancake*  " 

"No!  kiss  them,  Edouard.” 

"And  when  I  come  back,  if  I  ever 
do  " 

'•oh.  what  thou  mean?" 

"I  mean  if  1  don't  git  killed  I’ll  sure 
come  back,  and  maybe  you—  you  wnat 
be  now  lure  round  here  ’tall!" 

She  wiiled  ah  instant,  her  face  clo*f 
to  hi-  -fop  she’d  pulled  hi.*  head  down  t 
h  i  "Forever  I  wait,  Kdotlurd.  I  urai* 
v' ;  low  1  we  ir  the  black,  ami  the  Mock 
H.-h  -.*>•  Already  she  love  sufficient! 

1*  m  i.  up  m  g  her  eyes,  Yvette  addeti 
"Ah.  vuil£ia  the  corporal  who  cuss!” 


Your  Glass  of  Coca-Cola 

represents  materials  allotted  and 
authorized  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  your 
Government  after  conservation  has 
taken  its  heavy  toll.  The  Coca-Cola 
Company  accepts  its  "war  duty  as  a 
privilege  and,  although  reduced  in  out¬ 
put.  is  endeavoring  to  maintain  its 
usefulness  as  industry. 


\<7e  address  ourselves  to  common  jus¬ 
tice  in  requesting  you,  if  you  order 
Coca-Cola,  to  insist  upon  the  genuine. 
Don’t  let  a  subtle  imitation  creep  in  to 
take  advantage  of  our  shortened  out¬ 
put  by  passing  itself  off  as  a  substitute. 

\^hen  you  order,  order  by  its  full  name 
— Coca-Cola,  and  accept  nothing  else. 

To  the  Dealer: 

If  you  are  unable  sometime*  to  get  Coca- 
Cola  or  always  to  get  your  full  quota,  we 
ask  you  to  bear  with  us.  remembering 
that  your  trouble*  are  ours,  in  trying  to 
supply  normal  trade  with  a  restricted 
output — and  remembering  that  the  sacri¬ 
fice  for  conservation  must  fall  on  all  of  us 
alike — dealer,  manufacturer  and  consumer. 


The  Coca-Cola  Co..  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Delicious,  Refreshing 

A  pure  gift  of  nature 
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Galli -Curd  as 
Gilds  in  Rigolctto 


Victor  Supremacy 
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Galli-Gurci 


makes  I  /c/ roll  Records  exc/usivejij 


"When  she  started  the  great  aria  of  the  second  act  she  was 
an  unknown  quantity.  When  she  had  finished  it  the  first  time 
was  the  idol  of  the  house." 

Thus  wrote  a  reviewer  of  Galli-Curci’s  American  ddbut  at  Chicago 
Uilda  in  Rigoletto.  That  debut  was  historic.  It  was  a  scene  of  tumult  “ 
tvild  enthusiasm.  Seldom  has  any  singer  received  such  an  ovation  on  her 
ippearance.  And  seldom  has  any  singer ‘s  subsequent  fame  spread  so  fast 
wide  as  Galli'Curci's. 

Galli-Curci  makes  records  only  for  the  Victrola.  That  was  a  foregone 
:lusion  when  she  took  her  place  securely  among  the  greatest  singers  of  the 
No  lover  of  truly  great  and  beautiful  singing  will  long  deny  himself  i 
pleasure  of  GalliCurci's  Victrola  Records— true  transcripts  of  her  vivid 
ranging  from  the  most  complex  and  thrilling  coloratura  anas  to  the  tend" 
md  simplest  lyrics  of  the  heart. 

Ask  your  Victor  dealer  to  play  thorn  tor  you  Victors  and  Victrola* — $10  to 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden.  N.  J..  U  SA. 
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T The  Moods  Must  Help  tie  Railroads 

Roads  were  never  so  vital  as  now 
— they  will  help  us  win  the  war 


PRECIOUS  shipping  is  waiting 
in  the  harbor  because  cargoes 
are  clogged  on  the  railroads. 

Factories  are  laying  off  their  labor 
and  closing  because  they  cannot 
get  raw  materials  through  the 
railroad  embargoes. 

The  whole  internal  commerce  of 
the  East  is  in  a  snarl,  and  it  will 
be  so  intermittently  till  the  end 
of  the  war  and  after. 

Parallel  with  every  railroad  run 
the  public  highways. 

They  are  not  clogged  w'ith  traffic. 

But  they  are  clogged  with  mud  or 
with  neglect  in  various  sections  of 
the  through-routes  and  the  great 
swarm  of  motor-trucks  traverse 
them  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

Clear  those  roadsy  the  nation  needs 
them  l 

Make  your  town,  your  country, 
keep  up  its  part  of  the  great 
arteries. 

Don’t  let  your  locality  be  the 
weak  link  in  the  chain  where  an 


impassable  mile  puts  the  wffiolein- 
terurban  route  out  of  commission. 

Don  t  wrait  for  the  next  county  to 
act  first;  they  may  be  waiting  for 
you! 

It  is  no  time  to  be  building  roads 
for  mere  beauty  or  comfort. 

Its  no  time  to  tolerate  poor  roads 
that  might  be  easing  the  overload 
of  the  railways. 

Such  roads  call  for  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  that  arc  needed  clsew'hcre. 

/ta/A/  and  treat  your  roads  with 
Tarvia. 

In  England  and  France  that  is  just 
what  they  are  doing:  making  their 
roads  last  longer  by  tarviating 
them  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever. 

They  figure  that  it  saves  labor 

,  !c  1  !s  scarcc  and  public  money 
w  hich  is  scarcer. 

I  he  Nations  plea  to  our  local 
governments  to  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lic  works  that  can  wait  till  the  end 
of  the  war  does  nor  apply  to  roads. 

Roads  were  never  so  vital  as  right 
now.  7  hey  will  help  us  win  the  war. 


Illustrated  booklet  describing  the  various  Tan  ia  treatments  free  on  request. 
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ty/Te  Power  to  Win- 
Abroad  and  at  Home 


Every  day  of  the  Great  War  demonstrates 
more  forcibly  the  value  of  motor-power. 
Aeroplane  and  tank,  passenger-car,  and  motor¬ 
truck — all  are  the  children  of  the  motor ;  all 
supplement  indispensably  the  power  of  man. 

No  less  in  America  does  the  motor  manifest 
its  power  for  good.  No  individual  owns  a 
motor  car  but  is  the  better,  the  bigger  for  it 
No  business  uses  a  motor  truck  but  thereby 
increases  its  efficiency.  Already  our  nearly 
five-million  motor  vehicles  annually  carry 
many  more  passengers  than  all  our  railroads, 
and  do  more  than  half  as  much  haulage. 

Among  all  motors,  the  Continental  has  won 
the  pinnacle  place  and  maintains  it  unchal¬ 
lenged.  Your  purchase  of  a  Continental- 
equipped  car  or  truck  will  increase  your 
power  to  win. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Office  i  Factorial 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit  Mu  site*  on. 
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Q)  eat,  Hand  some  Tire,  with  a  rig-button, 

non-skid  i  read  that  gives  you  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  safety  against  side-slipping.  It  is  built  with  an  intimate 
know  ledge  of  w  hat  you  demand  in  a  tire,  combining  luxury, 
resiliency,  comfort,  speed,  good  looks,  endurance,  safety 
and  economy  to  the  highest  degree. 

1  he  reputation  of  an  old  and  long-experienced  manu¬ 
facturing  institution  for  tires  of  the'  highest  quality  and 

soundest  value  is  more  than  maintained  by  the  unsurpassed 
record  of  the 
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DRAWINGS  by  GLUYAS  WILLIAMS 


Svite  hubby  mu  fas  der  Chmeral  yet  “Ach,  Himinel !  Vot  iss  dot  aboudl  ? 

Ven  all  dor  off  sawed  trees  are  met.  Vy  should  it  yet  dot  branch  upsproudt f 


"Ven  down  to  cut  all  trees  vas  plain  "Dot  Rosotibount  ?  Sooch  undersight 

Der  orders  made,  try  should  remain  Disgrace  should  be  to  Schrecklichkeit. 


"By  all  der  Hohenzollem  line,  “Dummkopf !  On  you  der  sword  I  draw, 

Me,  Vilhelm  und  der  right  divine —  Choost  Iifyr  der  tree  you  did  nicht  sau*. 


‘‘Lind  so  upstandts  Ejflbheney 
To  aid  Imperial  Chcrmany.” 


Den  off  he  strides—  he  has  etn  date 
£m  Russian  peace  to  agitate. 
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©  Cum  mil!#*'  un  Public  Infcirtnatiun 


O  Comwiitn#  on  Public  Infant 


They  *  melt  like  the  middle  of  a  hospital,  look  Uke 
the  face  of  a  prehistoric  monster,  and  are  gas  masks 


But  IT  hen  gas  bombs  explode  on  the  western  front  the  men 
from  the  treat  “are  go  in*  to  do  iomf(/i/n’  bt'sides  die 99 


HOW  DOES 
STACK  UP  ? 


THE  FAR  WEST 

BY  WILLIAM  SLAVENS  McNUTT 


DRAW  u  line  north  and  south  through  the  geo¬ 
graphic  middle  of  the  United  States,  up  through 
Texas,  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  on  to  the  Canadian 
border.  Directly  on  or  east  of  that  line  there  are 
fifteen  National  Army  camps.  West  of  that  line 
there  is  one  National  Army  camp,  and  one  only — 
Camp  lewis,  the  great  cantonment  at  American  Lake, 
Wash.,  about  1.800  mile*  distant  from  its  nearest 
military  neighbor.  Camp  Kunston. 

There  In  that  great  cantonment,  far  on  the  yon 
side  of  the  Rockies,  beyond  the  desert  wastes  and 
the  Cascade  snows;  there  in  the  brilliant  wet  green 
of  a  Puget  Sound  prairie,  the  men  of  the  entire 
West  are  learning  war  The  men  training  at  Camp 
Lewis  come  from  Washington.  Alaska.  Oregon.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon¬ 
tana.  Some  of  them  traveled  2,000  miles  from 
their  homes  to  camp. 

There  in  that  National  Army  camp  one  finds  every 
remaining  human  element  of  that  which  gave  magic 
to  the  pen  of  Bret  Harte  and  the  brush  of  Frederic 
Remington— the  cowboys  from  all  that**  left  of  the 
storied  range;  prospectors  and  miners  drawn  clear 
from  the  Arizona  desert*  to  the  Arctic  snows  of 
northern  Alaska;  timber  cruisers  and  loggers,  river 
drivers  and  construction  workers;  hard-rock  men  and 
u  powerful  leaven  of  world  wanderers,  adventure 
lovers,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  to  whom 
the  West  has  ever  been  a  magnet. 

The  men  at  (’amp  Lewis  have  no  near-by  military 
neighbor  wherewith  to  measure  themselves.  They 
want  to  know  how  they  stack  up  with  the  other 
divisions.  Everybody  remotely  n.niueted  with  the 
division  asked  me  that 
question:  privates  and 
officers,  correspondent* 
and  civilians  aL  work 
about  the  reservation, 
the  janitor  at  Divi¬ 
sion  Headquarters,  the 
newsboys  and  the  boot¬ 
blacks,  business  men 
in  near-by  cities,  and 
just  people  whose 
nutnes  and  occupa¬ 
tions  I  don't  know. 

Their  desire  for 
Knowledge  of  how 
the  division  at  Camp 
Lewis  compared  with 
others  was  ns  unani¬ 
mous  as  Belgian  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Kaiser. 

The  men  out  there 
from  one-third  of  the 
entire  territory  of 
the  United  States 
want  to  know  how 
they  stack  up  with 
the  other  divisions, 
and  the  people  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds 
of  tiie  United  States 

want  to  know  the  j _ 

same  thing. 

Let  us  first  con-  Powder  Hirer  Teith 


sider  the  grographir  equipment  of  the  Far  West  in 
training  for  the  fight.  Western  and  superlative  are 
practically  synonymous  teims.  The  Want  has  the 
biggest  apples  and  the  highest  mountains,  the  swift¬ 
est  rivers,  the  most  valuable  town  lots,  the  coldest 
places  and  the  hottest 

In  keeping  with  Western  tradition,  Camp  I-ewis 
is  the  biggest  cantonment  In  the  United  States.  It 
took  more  lumber,  nails,  electric  wiring,  water  pipe, 
energy,  character,  tar  paper,  oratory,  window  sash¬ 
ing.  and  printer's  ink  to  construct  it  than  went  into 
the  building  of  any  other  cantonment.  It  is  built 
to  accommodate  50,000  men. 

You  see?  Superlative!  Can't  be  dodged.  The 
reservation  encompasses  something  like  102  square 
miles  of  territory.  It  offers  a  greater  variety  of  ter¬ 
rain  for  training  purposes  than  any  other  camp  in 
the  country.  It  has  a  huge  parade  and  drill  ground, 
as  fiat  as  a  billiard  table;  it  has  rolling  prairie  and 
dense  forest,  mountains  and  rivers,  salt-water  inlets 
and  frrsh-watcr  lakes.  The  magnificent  camp  site 
was  a  gift  to  the  Government  by  the  people  of  Pierce 
County.  The  county  voUhJ  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000 
to  buy  the  site  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gratis. 

Camp  Lewis  is  the  healthiest  cantonment  in  the 
United  States.  The  figures  show  it.  The  death  rate 
ill  Puget  Sound  cities  is  always  exceptionally  low 
Seattle,  at  various  times,  has  had  the  lowest  death 
rate  of  any  city  hi  the  country.  The  death  rate  at 
Puget  Sound  ports  has  always  been  close  to  the 
minimum.  With  more  than  'iO.UUU  men  in 
ramp,  the  division  medical  report  for  the  week 


and  Sandy  Hilton  from  Crow  Reservation  —  the  entire 


ending  February  16  contained  the  following  signif- 
cant  statement:  “There  have  l>ecn  no  deaths  during 
the  last  two  week*.”  The  latest  report  from  thr 
surgeon  general's  office  shows  Camp  Lewis  beknr 
the  average  of  all  camps  for  admission  for  discs* 
to  the  hospital  and  the  noneffective  rale.  And 
there  is  another  point.  The  Washington  climate 
is  best  suited  for  the  training  of  American  sol¬ 
diers  for  work  in  France  because  it  most  closely 
approximates  the  prevailing  weather  conditions  of 
the  western  front. 

It  rained  on  the  day  of  a  division  review.  A  cow¬ 
boy  sitting  hunched  up  on  his  horse  in  the  down¬ 
pour,  watching  the  marchers  pass,  said  sadly:  “1 
knew  it  was  goin’  to  rain  to-day.  The  sun  set  in  the 
west  last  night.  That’s  a  sure  sign  in  this  country  * 

That  Snappy .  Smart  Salute! 

OF  course  you  don't  expect  to  find  a  very  strict 
observance  uf  discipline  in  u  division  made  up  of 
men  from  the  Far  Went.  That  is.  you  don't  cxprrt 
to  find  them  saluting  quite  as  smartly,  standing  a* 
stiffly  at  attention,  or  making  as  frequent  a  use  of 
a  ceremonial  “Sir,''  in  addressing  an  officer,  a»  the 
men  of  some  of  the  other  divisions.  You  don’t  expect 
to  find  the  men  of  the  Far  West  excelling  in  all  those 
niceties  of  military  courtesy;  but  that  is  precisely 
what  you  da  find.  I  found  a  more  general  and 
marked  observance  of  nil  forms  of  military'  courtesy 
at  Camp  Lewis  than  at  any  other  cantonment  I  hart 
visited.  Not  only  that,  hut  I  found  the  cowboys  out 
in  the  Remount  Depot  rendering  a  salute  more 
-nui  'ly  un.)  staiuli'T  more  stiffly  at  attention  in 

the  presence  of  mi 
1  officer  than  the  mm 
of  any  other  unit  in 
the  division.  Out  there 
in  that  great  Remount 
Station,  covering  over 
5(»u  acres,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  15,- 
W10  horses,  where 
-  chaps  and  spur*  are 
working  togs  instead 
of  curiosities,  and  the 
shrill  cry  of  “Ride 
him.  cowboy!  Stay 
with  him!”  is  famil¬ 
iar,  I  saw  men  time 
after  time  exceed  the 
demand  of  regula¬ 
tions  in  rendering  a 
salute.  I  went  over 
the  depot  with  the 
commanding  officer. 
Captain  Jackson,  a 
ranch  owner  of  Wii- 
listnn,  N.  Dak.  Cow¬ 
boy  soldiers  passing 
us  at  a  tangent  on 
horseback,  much  far¬ 
ther  distant  thin 
thirty  paces,  would 
twist  In  their  sad 
dies  as  they  went  by. 
lies/  cm  learning  tear  watching  the  captain 
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eagerly;  and  if  it  so  happened  that  they  caught  his 
eye,  they  would  snap  utT  a  salute  smart  enough  to 
win  praise  from  a  Prussian  drillmaster. 

Some  years  ago  1  was  busy  picking  up  a  few  of 
the  most  honest  dollars  I  ever  earned,  doing  long¬ 
shore  work  at  a  mining  port  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
Working  with  me  at  that  time  was  a  slim,  blond, 
blue-eyed  young  hellion,  whom  for  purposes  of  iden¬ 
tification  I  shall  call  Jim  Jones.  Jim  was  originally 
from  the  Michigan  timber  country,  but  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  young  life  adventuring  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  Coast,  working  at  everything  from  faro 
/to  longshoring,  tending  bar  to  hard-rock  work,  and 
riding  the  range  to  halibut  fishing.  He  was  one  of 
the  fttoot  actively  pugnacious  human  beings  1  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  easy  to  start  and  hard  to  stop. 
I  used  to  put  in  most  of  my  spare  time  trying  to 
convince  Jim  that  no  casus  belli  existed.  It  was  a 
hopeless  job.  Jim  believed  himself  to  be  just  as  good 
as  anybody  •  else,  and  he  insisted  on  other  people 
sharing  his  opinion.  He  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  those  who  might  doubt  his  status  and  ever  ready 
to  urgue  them  around  to  his  way  of  thinking.  Jim's 
idea  of  argument  was  not  oratory.  No l  He  believed 
in  converting  a  man  to  his  viewpoint,  and  the  only 
method  he  understood  was  the  evangelism  of  feet 
and  fist. 

The  last  week  I  was  in  Alaska,  I  was  long- 
shoring  a  freighter  with  Jim.  Her  winches  were 
disabled,  and  the  men  aboard  were  passing  lumber 
over  the  side  to  us  on  the  dock.  The  mate  of  the 
freighter,  u  big,  red-mustarhed  Irishman,  decided 
that  we  were  not  packing  it  away  fast  enough;  and, 
storming  down  to  the  rail,  he  proceeded  to  give  a 
peppered  imitation  in  the  manner  and  tone  of 
William  J.  Bryan  speaking  of  booze.  He  had  just 
slopped  to  get  his  breath  for  u  fresh  bellow  when 
Jim  walked  briskly  back  down  the  dock,  stopped  at 
the  ship's  side  and,  looking  up  at  the  rail,  drawled 
out:  “Say,  young  frllow,  who  you  talking  to?  Me, 
or  some  o'  the  hired  help  around  the  place?” 

Playin'  the  Came  Right 

rpHE  mate  said  something  that  mates  often  say.  1 
-*•  beard  a  yip,  and  saw  a  thin  streak  of  activity  dis¬ 
appearing  over  the  ship’s  rail.  The  streak  was  Jim, 
going  to  work  at  his  chosen  profession  of  proving 
that  he  was  just  us  good  as  anybody  else,  and  a  little 
shade  better.  He  had  to  work  fast  because  the  sec¬ 
ond  mute  and  the  captain  and  some  of  the  crew  came 
to  the  mate's  assistance.  Jim  was  no  hog.  He  liked 
a  lot  of  trouble,  but  enough  was  plenty.  When  re- 
enforcements  arrived,  he  let  loose  of  what  was  left 
of  the  mate,  vaulted  ov*»r  the  rail,  grinning  happily, 
and  together  we  took  it  on  the  run,  followed  by  re¬ 
marks  from  the  captain  and  such  stray  ship  gear 
as  he  was  able  to  lay  hands  on  and  heave. 

“I  didn't  have  much  time,”  Jim  said  regretfully 
when  we  stopped  for  breath  in  the  timber  above  the 


A  battery  of  the  347th  composed  entirely  of  scrap- 
pen  from  the  Mission  District  in  San  Francisco 


beach,  “but  I  bet  I  taught  him  a  part  o’  the  alphabet. 
I  bet  he  won't  figure  he's  bet  ter 'n  the  next  man  that 
happens  to  he  buckin’  lumber  on  some  dock  where 
his  or  oeagoin’  fryin*  pan's  tied  up.  I  wasn't  with 
him  long,  hut  I  bet  I  taught  him  not  to  think  he's 
a  better  man’n  I  am  just  because  he's  got  himself 
■^salt-water  job  and  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons 
on  it,  like  an  elevator  boy.  Let’s  you  an'  me  get 
our  time  an*  go  to  town.” 

We  got  our  pay  and  went  to  town.  A  few  days*  later 
I  •'came  below,”  and  Jim  was  only  a  remembrance. 


Recently  I  was  standing  in  regimental  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Camp  I^ewis,  when  Sergeant  Jim  Jones  of 
the  National  Army  came  in  with  a  message  for 
a  captain. 

He  didn't  see  me.  He  saluted  and  came  to 
heel  before  the  captain  as  rigidly  as  any  Prussian 
goosestepper.  He  monotoned  his  message  in  the 
third  person,  saluted 
again,  snapped  around 
on  his  heel  as  smartly  as 
a  whiplash,  und  went 
out.  1  followed  and 
called  to  him,  and  we  had 
a  reunion  in  the  lee  of  a 
company  barrack. 

•‘Whatever  you  doin' 
now,  bu?”  he  asked  nve. 

"What's  Die  C  on  your 
arm  stand  for?” 

••Correspondent,*’  1  told 
him. 

“Oh,  you're  writin'  us 
up.  are  you?”  he  grinned. 

-‘Soldier  hoys  make 
merry  at  Camp  Lewis,' 
und  all  such  like.” 

“I'm  surprised  to  hear 
you  speak  up  in  mealin’ 
an'  try  tu  josh  anybody, 

Jim,”  I  kidded  him. 

“When  I  saw  you  steppin’ 
around  up  there  at  head¬ 
quarters,  stiff  as  a  little 
ramrod,  1  figured  they 
had  you  too  well  tamed 
to  try  to  kid  anybody.” 

The  minute  I  had  suid 
it  I  was  sorry.  His  fuce 
went  tired  and  stern,  and 
he  drew  a  long  breath. 

"They  ain't  nobody  got 
me  tamed  out  none,  bo,” 

he  suid  very  gravely,  squinting  into  the  distance. 
•'Not  me!  I  never  did  hnte  nothin'  in  all  my  bom 
days  as  had  as  I  hate  this  thing  n’  steppin’  high  when 
somebody  says  ‘Hep!’  an'  whippin’  my  arm  up  to  my 
forehead  every  time  1  see  a  gold  hat  cord  with  any¬ 
thing  alive  beneath  it,  an'  Bayin'  ‘Sir’  to  many  a  guy 
that  I  wouldn't  stop  on  the  street  to  slap  if  we  was 
both  civilians;  hut  we  ain't  hath  civilians  now,  bo; 
we're  both  soldiers.  Get  me?  An*  all  this  salutin' 
an'  other  stuff  Is  a  part  o'  the  soldier  game;  see? 
An*  because  I  hate  It  all  so  dumnrd  bad,  I  want  to 
play  it  well  so  illl  be  over  sooner.  Do  you  get  me? 
Them  Germans  have  got  the  jump  on  us,  'cause  all 
that  stuff  comes  natural  to  'em.  It  don't  come  natu¬ 
ral  to  me,  bo,  and  never  will.  But  as  long  as  I  have 

to  learn  it  to  help  lick  the - Germans  that  started 

this  mess,  you  bet  I'm  goin’  to  learn  it  well.  I  ain't 

goin'  to  pass  up  any  bets 
that  may  help  out;  see? 
Nobody  ever  put  any¬ 
thing  over  on  me  before 
1  came  into  the  army, 
and  there  ain't  nobody 
ever  put  anything  over 
on  me  since.  I  don’t 
salute  these  officers  be¬ 
cause  they're  better  men 
than  I  am;  they  ain't 
I  salute  ’em  because  sa¬ 
lutin’  is  a  part  of  this 
military  game,  an’  *s  long 
as  I  got  to  plsv  it.  I'm 
goin'  to  play  it  right” 
There,  as  I  understand 
it,  spoke  the  voice  of  the 
Far  West.  The  Far  West 
doesn’t  like  the  miliUry 
business;  it  doesn't  like 
discipline;  hut  it  is  will¬ 
ing  to  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules 
clear  down  to  the  last 
ceremonial  hat  of  an 
eyelash,  in  order  to  win 
the  war. 

While  we're  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  military  disci¬ 
pline.  as  It  worked  out 
in  its  application  to  the 
freedom-loving  men  of 
the  Far  West,  let  me  ex¬ 
plain  the  necessity  for  the 
absolute  social  division 
between  officers  and  men  in  the  American  army.  I 
find  so  many  good  Americans  who  think  that  the 
insistence  on  that  division  is  snobbish,  that  it  Is  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  place  the  officer  on  a  pedestal 
and  the  man  in  the  pit.  Not  at  all!  That  absolute 
division  must  exist  in  the  American  army  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  soldiers.  Suppose  the 
captain  of  a  company  let  down  the  bars  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  .tome  of  his  men  socially,  in  town,  at  din¬ 
ners  or  balls,  or  wherever  it  might  be.  He  cuuldn*t 
associate  with  them  all.  If  he  were  a  college  man. 


he  would  naturally  associate  with  the  college  men  in 
his  company.  What  would  the  rest  of  the  men  think 
about  it?  They'd  think:  -Why,  we've  got  a  fat  chance 
of  getting  to  be  noncoms  with  this  outfit.  Why,  we 
saw  the  captain  eating  dinner  down  at  this  or  that 
hotel  last  night  with  private  So-and-So  and  private 
Such-and-Such.  What  chance  have  wc  got  with  them?" 


Semquatty  salmon  mid  variety  to  the  camp  menu 
catchiny  them  means  mighty  o<Mxt  sport  for  the  men 


And,  quite  frankly,  what  chance  would  they  have 
with  them?  If  a  captum  associates  socially  with 
some  of  his  men  off  duty,  the  probabilities  all  are 
Ihnt  that  captuin  would  hr  influenced  to  a  certain 
extent  in  favor  of  those  men,  his  social  friends.  Even 
though  he  he  absolutely  unswayed  by  sentiment,  the 
other  men  of  his  company,  the  men  with  whom  he 
does  not  associate  socially-  he  can't  associate  with 
them  nil — will  feel  that  they  are  being  unjustly 
treated  and  that  they  haven't  got  a  fair  chance.  And 
when  they  begin  to  feel  that,  the  lighting  value  uf 
the  company  is  on  the  wane,  Just  remember  that, 
Mr.  Democratic  American.  Remember  that  thut  divi¬ 
sion  between  officer  and  man  in  the  American  army 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  a  maximum  of  jua- 
tice  to  the  American  soldier.  And  you,  whoever 
you  be,  who  are  worrying  about  the  possibility  that 
men  may  be  bloodthirsty  after  this  war  as  the  result 
of  their  experience,  remember  this:  The  effect  thus 
far  of  military  training  on  the  average  American 
has  been  in  many  cases  an  absolute  reversal  of  ex¬ 
pectation.  I  refer  you  to  the  excellent  discipline 
among  the  men  of  the  Far  West  as  an  example  of 
this.  I  give  you  another  instance — I  don't  attempt 
to  explain  it  or  draw  from  it  a  moral.  I  simply  men¬ 
tion  it:  Picturesque  profanity  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  quality  of  the  average  men  of  the 
West.  In  Western  lumlier  camp  and  mill,  in  mine 
and  on  railroad  grade,  I  have  heard  profanity  no 
skillfully  expressed  that  it  ceased  to  he  a  string  of 
oaths  and  became  an  outpouring  of  Art.  I  had  been 
at  Camp  Lewis  among  the  men  of  the  entire  West 
for  nearly  two  weeks  when  it  came  upon  me  with 
a  shock  that  in  all  that  time  I  had  not  heard  a  sol¬ 
dier,  officer,  or  man  utter  an  oath.  I'm  not  men¬ 
tioning  the  ubstinence  from  profanity  as  a  virtue. 

I  simply  mention  the  fact.  It’s  u  reversal  of  ex¬ 
pectation.  Think  it  over. 

Typical  of  the  Hen# 

THE  men  of  the  Far  West  are  training  not  only 
with  the  idea  of  doing  their  duty.  They're  keen  on 
doing  some  damage  A  nosey  civilian,  poking  nround 
camp  last  fall,  got  into  conversation  with  a  big  Ore¬ 
gonian  logger. 

“And  are  you  willing  to  die  for  your  country, 
my  man?”  he  inquired. 

“I  am  not!”  the  big  logger  declared  emphatically. 
“I  want  to  make  some  German  die  for  his.” 

At  Camp  Lewis  one  finds  Captain  Kosher  W. 
Thornbery,  a  world  wanderer  and  adventure  hunter. 
Captain  Thornbery  taught  jujutsu  to  the  Japanese 
police.  He  studied  the  art  for  several  years  under 
the  greatest  masters  in  Japan,  and  was  graduated 
as  the  master  of  them  all,  thereafter  being  engaged 
as  an  instructor  by  the  Japanese  authorities.  You 
will  find  him  in  an  open  park  in  the  fir  forest  on 
the  hill,  busily  teaching  all  he  knows  to  the  men  of 
the  Far  West  for  use  at  close  quarters  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  trenches.  At  Camp  Lewis  you  will  find  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Allen  Duncan,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  the 
Saint-Cyr  Military  Academy  in  France,  wlio  hasn't 
missed  a  war  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  He  gut  the 
V.  C.  for  gallantry  at  {Continued  on  jHiye 
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WILSON  AND 


THE  ENEMY 


BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


T  HAVE  nuked  the  Administration  official*  in  Wash- 
*  ington  two  main  questions  and  for  additional  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  answers  I  have  gone  to  the 
bureaus  of  the  State  Department.  I  suppose  the 
American  people  are  asking  these  questions.  They 
are  of  real  consequence: 

1.  H'Acif  are  the  chance*  of  reaching  the  German 
people  with  an  apfwal  which  at  font  trill  affect  even 
the  German  army,  the  controlling  factor,  and  wall 
IhttH  result  in  breaking,  from  within,  the  German 
military  ring? 

What  does  the  President  know  of  the  facta? 

2.  IITuit  cire  the  danger s  of  t tying  to  do  it? 

Will  the  attempt  weaken  our  national  war  spirit? 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  propaganda  of  hate? 

“The  President  Knock#  and  Speaks  99 

EVERAL  months  ago,  before  I  had  any  idea  that 
I  should  ever  be  presenting  a  part  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  President  bases  his  attitude  toward 
the  German  people.  I  was  talking  in  Peking  with  the 
Russian  minister  to  China. 

“Your  President  is  the  world's  greatest  propa¬ 
ganda  maker/'  he  said.  “Unlike  the  Germans,  he 
spreads  his  propaganda  openly  and  frankly.  The 
Germans  slip  their  message  under  the  door  and 
hide;  the  President  knocks  and  speaks." 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  President’s  voice 
is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  voice  of  the 
Allied  peoples,  and  that  unless  we  accept  the  theory 
that  the  people  of  Germany  are  biologically  different 
from  other  human  beings,  as  some  persons  think, 
the  day  may  come  when  the  President's  voice — fil¬ 
tering  through  the  steel  bands  of  Germany's  battle 
fronts  and  slipping  in  between  the  fingers  of  her 
censorship — will  interpret  the  population  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  themselves.  From  them  the  President’s 
voice  might  reach  the  German  army. 

The  close  advisers  of  the  President  understand 
that  the  crushing  of  the  German  military  power  is 
the  objective  of  the  war,  but  that  ( 1  >  it  is  not  pro 
posed  to  exterminate  the  Germans  or  blow  up  the 
scenery  along  the  Rhine,  on  the  one  hand;  or  (2)  on 
the  other  hand,  to  hope  for  any  honorable  or  per¬ 
manent  pence  ns  long  as  the  German  military  ring 
leads  the  German  people. 

Suppose,  howevrr,  the  German  people  were  able  and 
willing  to  crush  the  autocracy,  abolish  the  military 
ring,  nnd  so  make  a  durable  and  just  peace  possible. 

The  President  has  encouraged  them  to  do  so.  and 
will  continue  to  encourage  them.  So  one  whom  I 
have  found  close  to  him  believes  that  he  will  easily 
relax  his  efforts  to  make  constantly  an  open  appeal 
to  the  German  people  to  overthrow  the  present  poli¬ 
cies  of  German  leadership. 

The  President  is  perplexed  that  Americans  under¬ 
stand  him  so  badly  that  they  do  not  accept  the  fact 
that  he  believes  victory  from  within  Germany  is  to 
be  considered  as  well  as  victory  from  without,  and 
that  he  is  making  a  drive,  not  for  immediate  peace, 
but  for  both  kinds  of  victory.  He  would  say  that 
he  was  desiring  and  attempting  to  use  against  the 
enemy  not  one  weapon  alone,  but  every  weapon  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on. 

"The  grim  job  before  the  world  is  to  wipe  out  the 
German  military  structure/'  he  might  say.  “Can’t 
you  understand  that  I  know  ns  well  a>  you  do  that 


a  peace  with  that  ring  would  be  a  property  the  title 
to  which  would  be  about  as  valuable  as  a  title  to  a 
school  of  herring  in  the  North  Sea?  But  if  the 
German  people  are  awakened  and  do  the  grim  Job? 
The  German  propip  will  have  bought  their  peace 
and  their  democracy  at  a  price  which  will  give  peace 
and  democracy  a  value  which  it  might  take  years  for 
foreign  victors  to  interpret  to  embittered  and  appre¬ 
hensive  souls." 

So  far  the  people  of  America  have  had  at  their 
disposal  a  very  s light  knowledge  of  the  basi s  for  the 
President'*  position.  He  has  tried  to  make  his  policy 
clear  in  the  midst  of  changing  events  which  dis¬ 
tract  attention  from  his  fundamental  purposes.  In 
speaking  to  the  American  people  he  has  been  speak¬ 
ing  to  an  audience  which  is  educated  none  too  well 
in  international  politics,  and  which,  except  for 
Colonel  House,  has  not  produced  a  single  man  who 
has  the  “feel”  of  intimate  contact  with  European 
politics  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  rather  than  the 
politics  and  policies  of  yesterday  with  all  their  junk 
pile  of  old-fashioned  diplomacy. 

Finally,  facts  gathered  from  oversea  have  not  been 
set  forth  clearly  in  order  to  make  a  background  for 
American  opinion.  Consequently  many  Americans 
wonder  whether  the  President  is  not  paying  too  much 
attention  to  hi*  campaign  of  education  and  too  little 
to  campaigns  for  gunfire.  They  even  wonder  what  are 
the  real  value  and  the  real  opportunity  for  success 
in  the  campaign  of  education.  They  want  the  facts 
the  President  has  at  hand. 

A  Rising  Tide  of  Rerolt 

NE  man  in  Washington  ha*  acre**  to  the  most 
complete  collection  of  fart*  and  testimony  bear¬ 
ing  upon  this  question:  Are  the  German*  growing 
stronger  in  their  belief  that  their  Government  is 
trading  them  astray?  He  summarized  these  fact* 
a*  follows; 

“To  be  sure,  testimony  of  our  representatives  who 
were  in  Germany  before  we  were  in  the  war  is  that 
we  must  not  count  now  on  any  revolt,  either  peaceful 
or  violent,  from  the  army,  or  even  from  the  civilian 
population.  But  it  must  not  tie  forgotten  that  these 
representatives  drew  their  opinions  from  those  they 
saw  the  most  and  knew  the  best — that  is,  the  govern¬ 
ing  class.  Furthermore,  the  tide  of  revolt,  no  matter 
what  its  stage,  i*  rising — not  falling.  The  evidence 
of  that  is  conclusive/' 

The  State  Department  information,  a  part  of 
which  has  been  opened  to  me,  bears  out  this  opinion. 
Ft  is  information  gathered  from  five  principal 
source*:  (1)  Military  and  naval  intelligence,  includ¬ 
ing  examinations  of  prisoners.  12)  Reports  of  diplo¬ 
matic  officers  stationed  In  Allied  or  neutral  countries. 
(3)  Secret  reports  from  Allied  sources,  including 
Russia.  (4)  Reports  made  by  Germans,  neutral*,  or 
Americans  who  have  come  out  of  Germany.  (5) 
Published  news  and  opinions  in  the  German  pre**. 

First,  then — have  genera!  discontent,  active  liberal¬ 
ism.  and  the  Wilson  doctrine  reached  the  heart*  of 
the  masses  of  the  German  army? 

They  have  not.  That  is  the  short  answer,  hut  there 
is  in  Washington  ample  evidence  tending  to  qualify  it. 

For  instance,  it  is  known  that  inactive  fronts  and 
sectors  are  recognized  as  places  where  discontent  in 
the  German  army  ha*  in  fact  taken  a  hold.  Where 
there  as  activity,  fighting,  wounds,  blood,  death,  the 


military  machine  is  complete  master  of  men’s  minds. 
Elsewhere  discontent  and  di*hcartenmcnt  grow  up 
like  weeds;  consequently,  a*  we  learn  from  British 
secret  source*,  the  German  leader*  take  cognizance 
of  the  danger*  of  giving  men  time  to  talk  and  think, 
and  there  it  positive  knowledge  that  drives  ore  dic¬ 
tated  by  social  as  well  as  military  strategy. 

Breaking  the  German  Machine  from  Within 

NE  of  the  most  recent  report*  show*  that  another 
exception  is  the  case  of  the  German  army  which 
has  been  on  the  eastern  front,  The  very  fact  that 
the  military  autocracy  fears  that  this  army  had. 
through  contact  with  Russians,  been  permeated  with 
revolutionary  doctrines  is  a  measure  of  the  spread 
of  those  doctrines.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  fear 
go.  as  reports  from  Germany  show  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  army  unite  sent  from  the  east  front  to  the  wvnf 
front  were  disbanded.  The  men  were  sen t  to  their 
homes,  and  were  at  once  gathered  in  again  and  scat- 
tered  among  divisions  and  units  of  undoubted  loy¬ 
alty.  And  this  tru*  because  the  mititury  leaders  i vert 
afraid  of  mass  revolt  in  units  which  had  learned 
liberalism  in  the  Bast. 

*  In  fact,  the  summary  of  report*  from  Allied  nnd 
American  sources,  drawn  from  interview*  with  pris¬ 
oners  and  with  individuals  coming  out  of  Germany, 
is  in  extraordinary  parallel  with  a  report  I  brought 
back  on  the  condition  of  the  Russian  army  after 
I  had  been  at  the  Russian  Stuff  headquarter*  ami 
various  army  posts  and  hospital*  m  Russia  in  the 
winter  of  1U15-16: 

“The  rank  and  file  are  not  clear  a*  to  the  reasons 
for  their  fighting.  They  fight  for  no  aim  except  for 
the  supposed  defense  of  their  nation — for  the  belief 
transmitted  to  them  that  safety  of  home,  race,  com¬ 
munity.  welfare,  family  are  at  stake  and  that  the 
enemy  are  ruthless  in  hate.  There  is  no  intelligent 
pleasure  expressed  in  the  giving  of  service — no  such 
attitude  as  one  finds  among  British  and  French  regi¬ 
ments.  But  those  who  deny  that  there  i*  will  to 
fight  arc  wholly  mistaken.  To  be  sure,  there  is  dis¬ 
content  with  the  autocracy.  As  usual,  this  is  not 
with  the  Emperor  as  much  a*  with  the  ring  around 
him,  which  really  ha*  the  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  is  general  that  during  war  there  is  no 
time  for  reform. 

"The  peasant  soldier,  however,  by  being  moved 
back  and  forth  from  home  to  training  poet  and  from 
there  to  front  and  from  front  to  hospital,  i a  continu¬ 
ally  in  a  state  of  education  through  new  contacts. 
There  is  a  growing  determination  to  remedy  evils  of 
autocracy — when  the  war  is  over.  For  the  seeds  of 
revolt  the  army  is  now'  a  soil  being  fertilized  every 
day.  But  that  is  the  most  which  can  be  said,  and 
no  revolutions  will  gain  headway  without  the  army, 
for  it  is  the  army  power  which  at  first,  ruth1essl>  and 
with  the  voluntary  assent  of  the  privates,  will  sup 
press  any  attempt  tn  weaken  the  service  rendered, 
by  industry  ar.d  by  the  civilian  population,  to  the 
army’s  support  The  doctrine  of  ’The  people  at  homo 
must  stand  behind  you’  is  preached  i'nri*tantly  by 
the  officer*/' 

That  was  Russia  The  morale  of  the  German 
army  now.  a*  Washington  know-  it.  wuuld  be  no 
higher  if  it  had  to  lean  upon  a  bureaucracy  corrupt, 
complacent,  idle,  and  delinquent. 

The  immediate  spread  of  ti  e  revolt  in  the  German 
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army  is  not  a  prospect  upon  which  wc  can  rely. 
Information  which  holds  out  that  immediate  prospect 
has  hcen  shown  me.  But  it  cornea  in  small,  sensa¬ 
tional  doses;  there  is  not  much  conviction  in  it.  The 
real  barometer  of  future  po^ibllity,  however,  is  the 
amount  of  fear  of  weakening  of  morale  as  expressed 
in  the  actions  of  the  German  military  and  secret- 
service  machine. 

P'or  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  German  Secret 
Service,  foreseeing  the  release  of  German  prisoners 
in  Russia  during  and  following  the  Bolshevist  car¬ 
nival,  has  gone  to  great  lengths  in  sending  agents 
among  the  German  prisoners  in  Russia  so  that  esti¬ 
mates  could  be  made  of  what  “corruption"  these  men 
might  spread  if  returned  to  the  German  fighting 
fronts!  In  other  words,  at  the  very  moment  that 
American  news  papers  were  bewailing  the  fact  that 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  and  Aus¬ 
trians  would  be  released  to  bear  arms  again  for  the 
Central  Powers  these  powers  were  estimating  whether 
these  prisoner*  would  strengthen  or  weaken  the  fight. 

If  one  can  imagine  the  British  or  French  fearing 
tin*  return  of  released  prisoner*  from  Germany,  one 
may  estimate  the  comparative  superiority  of  the 
Allied  morale  and  see  thrown  into  high  light  one  of 
the  things  the  President  know*  about  the  fighting 
chance  to  break  the  German  machine  from  within. 

Strike  Follow  Strike 

AFTER  all,  the  road  to  the  mind  of  the  army  Is  not 
direct.  It  is  through  the  civilian  population.  The 
mere  pa**age  of  time  makes  this  road  well  traveled; 
men  return  wounded  from  the  front  and  are  released 
for  a  period  from  the  intoxication  of  conflict;  they 
nhsorti  ideas  and  return  as  sullen  disciples  of  liber¬ 
als  n.  If  a  civilian  population  rises  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  machine,  the  army  is  uBed  to  suppress  the 
uprising;  at  first  the  soldier  tear*  resentment  that 
the  civilian*  should  fail  to  give  him  support.  But 
Htrike  follows  strike,  and  after  each  one  the  army 
lean*  a  little  more  toward  the  "home  folks"  and  a 
little  away  from  the  military  ring. 

The  evidence  in  the  possesion  of  the  State  I>e- 
partment  and  it*  agents,  however,  does  not  show 
that  there  is  yet  any  genera  willingness,  even  in 
Germany's  civilian  population,  to  engage  generally 
in  acts  of  protost- 

"The  determination  of  the  measure  of  discontent  is 
best  made  by  the  circumstantial 
evidence,”  an  officer  of  the  Slate 
Department  told  me.  "Perhaps  ~ 

the  most  disappointing  evidence  Q 

we  get  is  direct;  the  testimony  of 
those  who  come  out  of  Germany, 
whether  spies  or  not,  and  the 
interviews  with  prisoner*  are 
hopelessly  conflicting.  The  War 
College  has  a  mas*  of  this  infor¬ 
mation,  and  we  have  it.  But  it 
will  not  add  up  to  any  sum  total. 

It  is  eontradlctory ;  it  is  loaded 
with  personal  viewpoint*  and 
rumors  and  lies  and  intentional 
deception.  The  circumstantial 
evidence,  however,  all  goc«  one 
way.  No  one  can  manufacture  it. 

It  i*  drawn  from  the  German 
press,  from  document*  intended 
only  for  German  eyes,  and  above 
all  from  the  action  of  the  German 
authorities,  showing  their  fear  of 
the  first  movements  of  a  protest 
which  might  become  an  avalanche.” 

For  instance,  the  public  of  the 
United  States  was  informed  over 
and  over  again  by  those  who  are 
pessimistic  about  breaking  down 
the  Prussian  military  ring  that 
the  strikes  of  German  laborer*  at 
Berlin,  Kiel,  Hamburg,  anc  north- 
ern  port*  were  not  serious.  It 
was  even  insinuated  that  these 
strikes  did  not  happen  aid  that 
the  news  allowed  to  go  Oftt  about  fcoy  ^ 

them  was  German  propaganda  in-  *//  v 
tended  to  raise  fal*e  ho***  and 
delay  American  military  propara- 
lion.  Others  admitted  that  there 
were  strikes,  but  said  they  were  )m  ™ 

not  political  in  nature.  - — ■ 

What  does  the  President  know? 

There  is  available  to  him  the  same 
evidence  which  I  have  seen.  He 
knows  that  such  opinion  is  com¬ 
plete  nonsense.  He  knows  there  is  growing  dis¬ 
content  with  autocracy  in  Germany  and  must  be 
amused  when  Chancellor  Hertling  says,  as  he  did 
on  February  24  s 

"With  us  prince*  and  government*  are  the  high¬ 
est  member*  of  the  mil  ion  u*  a  whole,  organized 
in  the  furm  of  u  state,  the  highest  member*  with 
whom  the  final  <k*ci*ion  In**.  But,  seeing  that  they 
also,  as  the  supreme  organs,  belong  to  the  whole, 
the  derision  i*  of  such  a  nature  that  only  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  is  the  guiding  line  fur  a 
decision  to  be  taken.  It  may  be  useful  to  point  this 
out  expressly  to  President  Wilson's  countrymen.” 


He  knows  that  the  Kaiser  is  not  the  real  rock  of 
autocracy  in  Germany;  that  the  military  and  capi¬ 
talistic  power*  have  even  ceased  to  u*e  him  a*  n 
mouthpiece;  have,  in  fact,  been  driven  hy  the  fear 
of  discontent  to  use  the  ministers  as  their  dummies. 
These  are  facts 

Hr  know*  that  the  strike*  of  January  and  early 
February  were  of  great  significance  and  that  the 
franchise  extension  is  delayed  because  the  military 
ring  fears  the  people. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  not  so  many  secret  revo¬ 
lutionary  pamphlet*  and  leaflets  circulated  in  all 
Russia  as  there  have  been  in  the  last  month*  in  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Hamburg.  Here  are  extract*  from  two  or 
three  of  these  which  have*  reached  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  are  aimed  directly 
at  the  very  point*  of  unrighteousness  in  the  war 
policy  of  the  German  military  machine  which  the 
President  has  been  emphasizing: 

From  a  leaflet  sent  out  in  various  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  on  January  10,  1018: 

“To  the  Men  find  It'ornra  of  the  La  boring  Classes : 

"We  have  reached  a  turning  point  in  history.  The 
Government's  war  aims  are  now  brought  to  a  head 
at  Brest- Litovsk.  1 1  hag  hern  insisted  itt  the  past 
that  the  German  Government  only  icanted  to  protect 
the  empire9 §  border s  and  had  no  intmtion  of  making 
annexation*.  So  true-thinking  man  ran  longer  be¬ 
lieve  this  statement.  If  Germany  should  succeed  in 
a  peace  of  might  against  the  Russian  people,  this 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  the 
Lithuanians  and  Lett*,  but  still  more  fatal  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  consequences  would  be  a  postponement 
of  general  peace,  ne\r  threats  and  desire*  for  re- 
tenge,  increased  armaments  and  intensified  reaction 
in  our  country. 

"This  calamity  must  he  avoided.  Thr  parties  of 
the  laboring  classes  are  now  excluded  from  the 
Reichstag.  This  was  the  only  place  where  we  could 
attack  and  explain  the  danger  growing  out  of  an- 
ncxationistic  agitation.  Thanks  to  the  state  of  siege, 
our  jMirty  and  other  iidJierrnf*  of  a  democratic  peace 
hare  been  brutally  gagged,  outside  of  thr  Reichstag. 
All  efforts  to  end  this  suppression  have  been  checked. 
All  the  Gorernment's  promises  to  mitigate  this  state 
of  affairs  hare  been  idle  words.  Our  peace  meetings 
hare  been  suppressed .  and  there  remain  no  means  of 


Indeed,  the  masses  of  the  people  think  and  fee!  dif¬ 
ferently.  They  wunt  the  bloody  murder,  devastation, 
sufferings,  and  hunger  brought  to  an  early  conclu¬ 
sion.  This  is  only  attainable  upon  the  busts  of  cl 
democratic  peace.  Only  peace  without  annexations 
and  compensations  and  upon  the  basis  of  people's 
self-determination  can  sure  us.  It  is  time  now  to 
raise  your  voices  favoring  such  a  peace.” 

This  leaflet  was  concurrent  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  strikes  which  later  were  suppressed  by 
threats  to  draft  all  male  workers  and  send  them 
to  the  front  as  soldiers  or  trench  diggers. 

300,000  Workers  in  Remit 

SOME  of  the  information  coming  out  of  Germany, 
perhaps  stimulated  by  the  German  military  party, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  strikes  were  no  different 
in  character  from  the  strikes  going  on  in  England 
or  in  the  United  States;  i.  e.#  that  they  were  merely 
industrial. 

The  President  know*  better.  The*  actual  demand* 
made  by  the  striker*  are  available  in  documentary 
form.  Here  they  are  (translation); 

"(1)  Peace  without  annexation*  or  indemnities 
on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  self-determination. 
(2)  Active  participation  by  the  workers  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  peace  negotiations.  ^3)  Seizure  of  all 
food  supplies  in  order  to  effect  just  distribution. 
(4)  Removal  of  the  state  of  siege  and  militarization 
of  the  factories.  (5)  Liberation  of  person*  im¬ 
prisoned  for  political  offenses.  (6)  Democratization 
by  the  introduction  of  equal  suffrage  in  Prussia.” 

Nor  is  that  the  most  weighty  of  the  evidence.  Still 
more  important  is  the  positive  information  that  the 
Pan-German  herders  of  the  people  are  not  only 
driven  back  upon  the  policy  of  military  suppression, 
but  that  the  military  machine  is  secretly  behind  the 
wide  distribution  of  newspapers  supporting  it*  own 
policy  and  trying  to  stem  the  increasing  discontent. 
One  Berlin  paper  suddenly  has  begun  to  print  four 
times  the  usual  number  of  its  daily  issue.  Thr  in¬ 
crease  was  for  distribution  at  the  front  and  in  the 
northern  ports!  Imagine  the  conditions  which  would 
be  indicated  if  vast  issues  of  London  or  New  York 
daily  papers  were  bought  and  circulated  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  American  Administrations — especially 
if  they  were  distributed  among  the  British  and 
American  soldiers  in  France! 

The  information  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  hand  is  that  during  the 
strike  at  least  300,000  workers 
actually  laid  down  their  tools, 
not  In  an  industrial  but  in  u 

I  political  revolt. 

Following  the  strike  the  whole 
prrss  of  Germany,  radical  mid 
conservative,  reflected  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  condition.  To  my 
mind  one  of  the  most  interesting 
disclosures  made  hy  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  this  mass  of  material  ih 
that  the  German  censorship  bus 
gone  into  a  panic  and  the  effort  a 
of  the  military  ring  to  make 
public  opinion  have  become  hope¬ 
lessly  disorganized.  Half  of  the 
organs  of  the  Pan-German  crowd 
are  holding  out  as  bait  the  so- 
called  German  conquests  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Russia  and  Rumaniu 
to  intoxicate  the  people  with  tri¬ 
umph*  while  the  other  half  in 
clamoring  for  the  people  to  put 
forth  the  utmost  in  loyalty  ami 
energy  at  a  time  when  Germany's 
"power  of  resistance"  ia  threat¬ 
ened — when  her  back  is  to  the  wall. 

Ample  Evidence 

TT  was  following  the  strike  that 
A  the  story  at  the  "Allied  Propa¬ 
ganda  Committee,  composed  of 
Senator  Stone  of  Missouri.  Lord 
Northcliffc,  and  Lord  Reading/' 
appeared  in  so  many  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  papers,  and  yet  it  is  evident 
from  the  reports  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  this  kind  of  inspired 
story  is  no  longrr  absorbed  by  the 
German  people.  It  was  ridicule* d 
in  Germany  just  as  it  wa*  ridi- 
ruled  outside  of  Germany.  For 
instance,  one  prominent  writer 
said  on  Frhruary  3:  "Charges 
that  enemy  agent*  propagated  the  strike  are  best 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  a  strike  at  this  time  hits* 
less  injurious  consequence*  respecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ammunition  than  a  strike  started  at  any 
other  time  would  have  had.” 

The  suppression  of  fiee  public  opinion  nnd  the 
increasing  eagerness  of  the  people  lo  expn-s*  tin  »n 
selves  are  both  reaching  ext reinitn  *. 

A  reprint  from  "Vorwarts.”  a  Honnli*t  paper,  i* 
being  circulated  far  outside  socialist  circle*  in  G««r 
many,  and  some  of  the  following  phrase*  art-  not 
without  clear  meaning:  "We.  who  still  live,  haw 
suffered  the  (Goafinwcd  on  page  art) 


WHICH  WILL  SEVER? 

Bath  blades  are  tempered  in  the  tire  of  human  nature. 
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Men  Wanted! 

STATISTICALLY  speaking,  there  is  no  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
Lnited  States.  Every  important  industry  in  the  country  is  short 
of  men.  But  there  is  nearly  as  much  unemployment  as  usual.  In 
peace  times,  on  the  average  of  the  years,  there  have  been  6.000.000 
wage  earners  idle  one-third  of  their  time.  Or  to  put  it  in  a  less 
precise  but  more  easily  comprehensible  form:  there  are.  on  the 
average.  2,000,000  persons  out  of  a  job  in  the  United  States.  More¬ 
over.  there  are  at  least  2,000.000  “floaters"— men  who  have  become 
incapable  of  remaining  in  one  job  for  more  than  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks.  The  annual  loss  from  unemployment  in  peace  times 
has  been  estimated  at  $2,000,000,000.  There  Is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  in  our  effort  to  raise  our  production  from  the  easy 
peace-time  standard  to  the  high  requirement  of  war  we  have  mate¬ 
rially  improved  this  situation. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  men  are  out  of  a  job  in  this  country 
at  the  present  moment.  But  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there  are 
more  than  1.000,000.  The  idle  man  is  not  one  of  our  assets:  he 
is  one  of  our  liabilities.  We  owe  it  to  him.  to  ourselves,  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  to  help  him  find  a  job.  The  idle  machine  is  not  one  of  our 
assets:  it  is  one  of  our  liabilities. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  needs  of  this  situation  is  a  national 
system  of  labor  exchanges  or  employment  bureaus.  The  first  step, 
surely,  in  bringing  the  idle  man  and  the  idle  machine  together  is 
to  ascertain  where  the  man  is  and  where  the  machine  is.  Lacking 
the  means  for  collecting  and  distributing  this  information,  we  are 
continually  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  an  acute  labor  shortage  in 
one  community  and  an  acute  degree  of  unemployment  in  another. 
Such  means  have  been  devised  in  England.  All  we  need  to  do  is 
to  borrow  England's  experience. 

Rut.  our  lack  of  any  scheme  for  putting  the  man  in  touch  with 
the  job  is  only  one  aspect  of  our  inefficiency.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  many  of  our  new  undertakings  are  not  over  70  per 
cent  efficient.  The  product  of  our  machines  is.  say,  three-quarters 
of  what  it  ought  to  lie.  The  labor  turnover,  always  high  in  this 
country,  is  running  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  new  war  work.  Fac¬ 
tories  in  which  the  turnover  is  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
a  month,  or  from  120  per  cent  to  180  per  cent  a  year,  are  usual. 
We  know  of  one  factory  which  has  hired  in  the  last  twelve  months 
22,000  men  in  order  to  keep  an  average  of  1,700  men  on  the  job. 
and  we  are  reliably  informed  that,  while  this  is  exceptional,  it  is 
by  no  means  unparalleled. 

What  does  it  mean  when  a  large  factory  hires — and  fires — a 
dozen  men  in  order  to  secure  one  reasonably  competent  workman? 

It  means  a  heavy  increase  in  the  first  cost  of  the  product;  it 
costs  money  to  hire  men;  it  costs  money  to  fire  men.  It  means 
a  profound  injustice  to  the  men  who  are  hired  and  fired.  It  costs 
the  workman  money  to  get  a  job;  it  costs  him  more  money  to  lose  a 
job.  Often  the  cost  is  so  terrific  that  it  cannot  be  measured  in  money. 

Hiring  and  Firing 

WHAT’S  the  secret  of  this  high  turnover — so  expensive  to  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  and  consumer?  Why  are  so  many  men 
hired  only  to  be  fired? 

Employers  say  that  there  are  just  three  types  of  labor  now 
to  be  found  in  the  open  market.  First,  there  is  the  high-grade  man. 
the  type  of  man  who  has  worked  many  years  for  a  single  employer, 
but  who  now  lays  off  in  search  of  what  he  has  heard  is  a  similar 
job  at  a  great  increase  in  wages.  This  is  the  best  type — and  the 
scarcest.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  such  a  man  is  necessarily 
less  efficient  in  his  new  job,  with  a  new  machine  to  handle,  than 
he  was  at  his  old.  Second,  there  is  the  man  whoso  trade  has  gone 
dull  under  war  conditions  and  who  seeks  work  at  a  munition  fac¬ 
tory — work  for  which  he  lacks  training.  Third,  there  is  the  poor 
workman — the  floater — the  n  in  the  employer  is  willing  to  lose. 

In  a  word,  they  say  the  quality  of  the  labor  in  the  market  is 
poor,  and  they  have  evidence  to  support  this  view. 

The  New  York  State  Employment  Agent  at  Syracuse  reports 
that  of  2.500  reputed  machinists  who  were  laid  off  there  by  two 
factories  temporarily,  the  majority  were  so  lacking  in  adaptability 
that  they  could  not  lie  employed  successfully  in  other  near-by  ma¬ 
chine  shops  short  of  hands.  The  agent  in  another  city  says  that 
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one  in  ten  of  reputed  skilled  machinists  mike  good  in  the  new  joU 
The  rest  cannot.  In  one  month  10.866  sidled  union  wage  earne  , 
applied  for  work  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Employment  off  ; 
There  were  bartenders,  boot  and  shoe  workers,  bottlers,  locomot. 
engineers,  stonecutters  among  this  10,86* ;  but  only  288 — a  litt 
less  than  3  per  cent — were  machinists.  Probably  one  man 
three  of  those  out  of  a  job  applied  to  the  Mate  for  work.  Probt  j 
there  were  more  than  32J)00  skilled  mer  out  of  a  job  in  Ma-  ; 
chusetts.  (At  $4  a  day  average  wage,  these  32,000  men  were  los1  - 
$128,000  a  day.)  Other  States  report  a  similar  condition.  Oui 
7.510,  mostly  skilled,  men  who  applied  to-.he  New  York  State  I 
ployment  Bureau  in  November,  only  172  vere  machinists. 

The  traditional  American  system  for  dealing  with  this  k 
of  labor  supply  is  to  advertise  for  more  nen  than  are  needed, 
the  10  or  20  per  cent  who  look  most  capable,  and  send  the  rest  aw 

A  well-meaning  employment  manager,  new  but  more  able  ti¬ 
the  average,  recently  boasted :  “When  I  rame  here  six  weeks  ;  ; 
we  had  about  fifty  men  at  the  gate  each  morning  looking  for  w«  rk 
Now  we  have  200  at  the  gate  each  morning." 

This  man  needed  thirty  men.  He  ignored  the  effsx-t  of  bringinj  . 
170  men  to  his  gate  only  to  turn  them  away.  He  Ignored  the  far; 
that  of  the  thirty  he  did  hire,  ten  would  he  fired  the  next  day  a" 
five  more  in  the  next  week.  He  was  dealirg  with  the  labor  probk 
in  the  usual  American  way — according  to  the  hire-and-firp  system. 

Our  typical  large  employer  of  labor  says  to  a  new  man :  “Ther 
is  your  machine.  Make  good  or  quit." 

Sometimes  a  man  picks  up  enough  from  his  neighbors  in 
the  machine  room  to  make  good ;  sometimes  he  doesn't.  1 
he  doesn't,  out  he  goes. 

Training  Machine  Operation 

XPERT  opinion  insists  not  only  that  this  system  is  bad,  bu  | 
that  there  is  a  remedy  for  it.  Mr.  II  E.  Miles.  chairman  c 
the  section  on  industrial  training  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense.  has  been  traveling  from  one  industrial  center  to  anothei 
persuading  factory  managers  that  machine  operatives  can  1* 
trained.  One  factory  which  makes  time  fuses  for  shells  is  be 
coming  famous  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  train 
Ing  room.  Mr.  Milks  reports: 

Six  thousand  inexperienced  operative*  have  n-eently  been  taiught  to  rt. 
machines  efficiently,  The  management  estimate*  that  after  from  three  to  eigr 
day*  in  the  training  room  and  three  week*  in  regular  production  these  ope  1 
tive*  are  from  20  per  cent  to  fiO  per  cent  more  efficient  than  the  old-t 
self-taught.  operative*.  The  turnover  in  thi*  factory  <*  practically  nit.  On  tU 
completion  of  one  order  it  was  compelled  to  lay  off  operative*  for  *  < 

weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  secured  the  return  of  mow  than  2,100 
nteans  of  a  single  advertisement  in  the  daily  paper*  There  is  no  hiring  pro 
lem  in  this  factory.  There  is  no  wage  problem — the  efficiency  of  tlic  plant 
so  hisrh  that  it  can  and  does  pay  lla  operative*  high  wages. 

The  method  used  in  thi*  factory  i*  of  tlte  simplest-  Machines  of  the  l 
used  in  the  factory  are  *et  apart  in  a  training  room.  Picked  operator*  ; 
instructed  in  the  best  method*  of  operating  the  machine*  and  in  the  trair 
of  new  workers.  The  machine*  wen-  then  used  by  the  beginner*  in  actual 
duction,  but  under  the  *uperior  direction  of  these  *pecinlly  trained  and 
cially  skilled  operator*.  The  training  machine*  produced  a*  murh  or  n 
than  the  regular  machines  in  the  factory.  The  operatives  so  trained  ai 
trifling  expense  were  better  than  the  operatives  formerly  secured  by  t.iw 
hirc-and-fire.  trial-and-error  method. 

That'*  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  unemployment,  of  labor  shortage,  of 
the  expensive  turnover  in  our  industry.  Train  the  men. 

We  are  not  so  sure  as  Mr.  MlLF.8  is  that  factory  training  of 
machine  operatives  is  a  panacea.  Rut  in  the  present  emergency 
it  offers  vital  relief. 

A  Yent-Pocket  Summary 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  Europe’s  war  a.._ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  our  own  war,  t’'.e 
general  reader  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  general  reader 
of  the  last  three  years  and  three-quarters.  The  war  map 
— physical,  economic,  and  moral — is  murh  easier  to  follow 
Through  the  joint  efforts  of  LF.NINE  and  IllNDENBlRG  the  east¬ 
ern  front  has  been  eliminated.  Through  the  joint  efforts 
of  Schf.ipemann  and  Hikdf.NRI  RO  and  Czernin,  what  may  lx 
called  Germany’s  domestic  front  has  been  eliminated.  We  nets 
no  longer  worry  over  interior  lines  versus  encircling  lines 
We  need  no  longer  worry  over  wedge  driving  as  betweei 
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Germany  and  Austria,  or  as  between  the  German  people  and 
their  rulers,  or  as  between  the  German  appetite  and  the  German 
food  supply.  The  situation  has  been  enormously  simplified. 

Subject  to  immediate  cancellation  by  events  uncharted  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  this  is  the  strategic  situation  in  a  nut¬ 
shell:  Germany  and  the  Allies  are  facing  each  other  along  a 
simple  straight  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  Every¬ 
thing  else — Snloniki,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia — no  longer  counts. 
There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  chance  of  the  game  being  won 
by  thrilling  runs  around  the  end  or  heart-compelling  forward 
passes.  There  is  no  longer  any  chance  of  Germany’s  being 
driven  to  surrender  hy  famine,  or  by  a  revolt  of  her  social¬ 
ists,  or  by  the  desertion  of  her  allies.  It  is  only  a  choice  of  a  try 
for  a  break-through  by  either  side  now,  or  six  months  from  now. 
or  a  year  from  now. 

Two  things  Germany  has  won  in  Russia — men  and  food,  of 
which  the  second  for  the  moment  is  the  more  important.  Two 
things  America  has  brought  to  the  Allies — men  and  food,  of  which 
for  the  moment  the  second  is  the  more  important. 

It  is  Kansas  wheat  against  Ukrainian  wheat,  with  certain  advan¬ 
tages  for  either  side.  The  Ukraine  is  nearer  to  Berlin  than  Kansas 
is  to  Paris,  and  at  first  sight  there  are  no  Allied  U-boats  on  the 
road  from  Odessa  to  the  Spree.  But  conditions  in  Kansas  are  some¬ 
what  more  stable  than  in  the  Ukraine,  and  we  may  take  it  that 
Germany  will  have  to  put  in  as  much  effort  convoying  her  food 
through  the  newly  conquered  Slavland  ns  the  Allies  across  the 
Atlantic.  When  it  comes  to  quantity,  it  is  a  fairly  safe  bet  on  the 
United  States  as  against  the  Ukraine. 

But  that  quantity  will  not  come  by  merely  taking  thought.  Ger¬ 
many's  conquests  in  the  Russian  wheat  fields  must  lie  met  with  a 
counterdrive  from  American  farms  and  shipyards.  That  would 
seem  to  be  the  heart  of  the  present  strategic  situation. 

Tarkington'a  New  Stories 

AFTER  all,  the  lives  of  editors  have  compensations.  We  have 
.  just  read  in  galley  proof  six  new  stories  by  Booth  Tarkington. 
We  read  them  all  in  a  single  evening,  pausing  only  to  chuckle.  This 
was  greedy.  But  most  anybody  who  is  human  would  do  the  same 
if  he  had  the  chance.  Mr.  Tarkington  understands  the  Ameri¬ 
can  young  person  better,  and  presents  him  with  more  humoi, 
than  any  other  writer.  Sometimes  in  reading  these  stories  it 
seemed  he  was  at  his  best  with  the  belle  of  twenty  and  the  enam¬ 
ored  youth  of  about  the  same  age.  That  was  when  we  were  rend¬ 
ing  about  Nori.e  Dill,  who  was  in  love  with  Julia  Atwater.  Again 
it  appeared  Mr.  Tarkington  was  at  his  very  best  in  telling  about 
a  boy  and  a  girl  of  thirteen — the  age  of  mischief.  That  was  when 
we  were  reading  about  Florence  Atwater  and  her  cousin  Herbert. 
And  then  there  came  a  passage  in  which  one  colored  maid  dis¬ 
coursed  with  another  colored  maid  over  the  dinner  dishes,  and  we 
thought  Mr.  Tarkington  ought  always  to  write  about  persons  of 
color.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Tarkington  was  a  natural-born  story¬ 
teller  who  served  a  real  apprenticeship.  But  where  did  Mr.  Tark¬ 
ington  acquire  his  knowledge  of  thirteen,  of  seventeen,  of  twenty? 
Most  of  us  can  remember  just  enough  of  ourselves  at  these  ages 
to  recognize  the  truth  of  Mr.  Tarkington’s  pictures.  He  stirs 
long-buried  memories  in  the  adult  reader — compelling  a  happy 
reminiscent  smile  between  chuckles.  His  stories  ought  to  be  read 
aloud — and,  of  course,  one  at  a  time.  Nobody  should  be  permitted 
to  read  9ix  of  these  stories  in  one  evening,  gorging  himself  on 
their  delights  as  the  present  writer  did.  Accordingly,  Collier's 
will  present  these  six  stories  one  at  a  time.  The  first  one  will 
appear  next  week  under  the  title  of  "Too  Gentle  Julia.” 

Car  let  on  Parker 

T  is  a  truism,  of  course,  that  the  death  roll  of  this  war  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  fighting  fronts.  The  men  who  die  of 
disease  in  our  training  camps,  the  boys  who  went  down  on  the 
Tuscania — men  such  as  these  are  recognized  as  deserving,  equally 
with  those  whose  names  appear  on  Pershing’s  casualty  lists,  of 
the  thanks  of  the  nation.  But  there  are  victims  of  this  war  who 
have  never  worn  a  uniform.  Carlkton  Parker,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle,  did  not  enlist.  But  from 
early  las!  summer  he  flung  himself  into  the  task  of  keeping  labor 
in  the  Northwest  in  line.  He  gave,  as  a  Federal  mediator,  all  his 


unparalleled  knowledge  and  understanding  of  lalnir  and  its  point 
of  view.  That  knowledge,  that  understanding,  he  gained,  not.  by 
academic  investigation,  but  by  working  in  mines  and  woods,  in 
shops  and  on  farms.  He  had  the  trust  and  confidence  of  Isith  sides 
in  disputes  between  capital  and  labor;  his  services  were  called  in 
whenever  trouble  was  brewing.  For  months  he  worked  almost 
literally  night  and  day.  traveling  constantly,  several  times  from 
coast  to  coast.  Thanks  to  him.  strikes  were  averted ;  war  work 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  threatened  by  misunderstandings  and 
smoldering  discoiitcnt.  went  on.  In  the  middle  of  March,  weak¬ 
ened,  exhausted,  he  was  attacked  by  pneumonia,  and  died  without 
a  chance  to  make  a  winning  fight.  We  submit  that  Cari.eton 
Parker,  fighting  on  the  economic  front,  lies  in  a  soldier’s  grave. 

Beating  the  Germans 

HE  family  of  a  reserve  officer  in  the  American  army  who  lived 
in  France  before  the  war  occupies  a  flat  in  Paris.  His  wife 
recently  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  officer  was  anxious  to  inform  his 
mother-in-law  of  this  happy  event  by  cable.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

Robert  M - (  Jr.,  ciirHt  pounds,  arrived  safely. 

The  censor  was  adamant.  *’I  cannot  pass  that,"  he  said.  “The 
rule  is  specific  in  forbidding  mention  of  the  names  of  Americans 
arriving  in  France.”  The  officer  rewrote  the  message  as  follows: 

Robert  M - ,  Jr.,  eight  pound*,  born  *ufrl>. 

Whereupon  the  censor  l>eamingly  wrote  his  “O.  K.”  The 
German  Intelligence  Department  was  baffled. 

What  They're  Learning  in  Paris 

ARIS  may  suffer,  but  we  refuse  to  think  that  these  food  restric¬ 
tions  of  which  one  hears  have  hit  Paris  Very  hard.  We  have 
vurious  friends  there,  and  some  of  them  have  written  their  gains 
in  weight,  and  others  have  sent  photographs.  The  purse  of  the 
diner  in  Paris  suffers  to-day  much  more  than  his  stomach.  If 
his  purse  holds  nothing  but  police  papers  and  postage  stumiw, 
then,  of  course,  he  may  really  suffer.  There  is  undernourish¬ 
ment  for  many  a  poor  citizen  and  for  many  a  child ;  otherwise, 
we  hardly  fancy  the  American  Red  Cross  would  he  establishing 
school  luncheons  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  capital  as  an  act 
of  preventive  medication.  But  as  for  the  Parisian  of  circum¬ 
stance.  or  the  American  of  occasion,  food  restrictions  in  the  Ville 
Lumiere  (but  we  forget:  in  the  age  of  the  Gotha  it  is  the  Ville 
Lumiere  no  more!)  are  far  less  severe  than  in  New  York,  in  this 
the  consulship  of  Hoover.  There  is  even  something  for  a  gourmet 
to  be  thankful  for  in  such  regulations  as  do  rule  the  dinner  card. 
True,  one  is  denied  the  creme  d’Isigny  and  the  double-creme ; 
the  “little* Swiss”  of  Charles  Gekvais  is  denied  the  epicure 
that  there  may  be  more  milk  for  the  children  of  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  restrictions  should  bring  back  table  joys  to 
their  true  French  status  as  a  fine  art  of  fine  arts.  Gluttons  bad  re¬ 
placed  by  the  abundance  of  plates  the  judicious  choice,  the  wise 
eclectism,  which  alone  give  a  menu  distinction.  Two  “plntes"  and 
two  alone,  says  the  Paris  ordinance,  may  the  diner  enjoy.  Does 
n  hungry  man  sutler?  Not  if  he  can  afford  to  l>egin  with  oysters 
or  hors-d’tt»uvres  (which  don’t  count  as  a  "plate")  and  can  end 
with  desert  and  coffee — which,  again,  don't  count.  And  as  one 
may  have  a  vegetable  with  each  of  the  two  “plates”  of  fish  or 
eggs  or  meat,  one  has  really  four  courses,  or  six — counting  the 
oysters  and  the  dessert.  Our  officers  on  leave  at  Paris  are  not 
suffering — nor  yet  our  boys  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  so  heroically 
bent  upon  saving  the  morals  and  physique  of  our  transplanted 
army.  Indeed,  food  restriction  in  Paris  will  help  to  educate  our 
sons  and  brothers  and  cousins,  speaking  gastronomically :  they 
must  now  study  the  ctutc  tin  jour  with  discretion  and  not  leave 
those  vital  choicer  to  a  waiter — for  who  would  use  up  his  "two 
plates”  without  effectively  balancing  thp  ration  and  stretrhing  it 
wisely  and  well  to  its  fullest  proportions?  Knowing  something 
of  Paris,  we  would  warn  the  wives,  mothers,  and  sweethearts  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  that  when  their  husbands,  sons,  and  lovers  come 
marrhing  homp  they  will  demand  both  more  and  bettor  cooking 
than  they  used  to  put  up  with.  No  more  will  canned  stuff 
serve  our  American  youth!  Get  out  your  cookbooks,  mothers 
and  future  mothers  of  America — get  out  your  cooklmoks  and 
learn  art  from  Paris,  as  well  as  economy  from  Herbert  Hoover. 

April  l.l,  1918 
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WHAT  "CONTROL  OF 
THE  AIR' MEANS 

A  firman  railway  tupply  station  completely  dent rnyed  hy  French  artillery  after  French  observation  airplane f, 
eluding  the  German  air  Helen***,  had  tUnrn  over  the  line m  and  gieen  the  range  to  their  gun*.  If  thin  could 
be  done  along  the  whole  front ,  the  German  armies  would  he  blinded  and  at  the  mercy  of  Allied  artillery 


FOR  the  reader's  convenience  the  impor¬ 
tant  details  of  this  remarkable  photo¬ 
graph  have  been  numbered.  First  of  nit,  it 
is  well  to  point  out  that  either  during  or 
following  the  shelling  of  the  station  the  tier- 
mans  built  a  new  spur  of  track,  shown  in 
the  foreground,  and  piled  the  supplies  out  in 
the  open.  Two  loaded  freight  trains  are 
shown  at  1,  running  on  the  newly  laid 
tracks,  the  smoke  of  a  locomotive  being 
plainly  visible  to  the  left  of  center.  At  2  arc 


heaps  of  building  material,  chiefly  cut  and 
squared  timbers  fur  use  in  constructing  dug- 
out*.  Some  rolls  of  barbed  wire  appear  at 
3,  while  at  4  is  seen  a  pile  of  Lhe  iron  stake* 
upon  which  the  wire  is  to  lie  strung.  Curved 
steel  roofing  fur  underground  shelters  and 
machine-gun  positions  appears  at  -V  At  6  is 
the  site  wive  re  the  railway  station  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  French  shells  destroyed  it.  There 
in  nothing  left  except  a  series  of  huge  shell 
craters,  many  of  them  overlapping.  These 


craters  are  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  across, 
ami  arc  probably  tin*  work  of  420  mm.  |1S- 
inch  |  sheila.  This  view  illustrates  strik¬ 
ingly  the  uncanny  accuracy  of  modern  artil¬ 
lery.  The  station  was  presumably  six  at 
eight  miles  back  of  the  lines,  so  that  tk 
French  gun*  must  have  oeen  fired  from  • 
distance  of  at  least  ten  miles.  Yot  so  acru* 
rate  was  the  range  obtained  by  the  airplaw 
observers  that  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  shells 
fired  not  one  missed  its  mark.  At  7,  8,  aad 


0  may  be  seen  the  remain*  of  the  railway 
tracks  that  entered  the  station.  A  row  of 
uprooted  ties  appears  at  10.  At  11  air 
more  piles  of  supplies,  the  perishable  goods 
being  covered  with  tent  cloth.  No.  12  is  a 
buttery  of  four  guns.  Notice  the  emergency 
trench  in  front,  and  the  “funk  holes,"  or 
shelters  for  the  artillerymen,  at  the  right. 
A  commander's  headquarters  dugout  is  seen 
at  13,  its  earth  roof  being  plainly  visible. 
No.  14  ix  of  especial  interest,  as  it  shows  a 


common  method  of  storing  ammunition  at 
the  front.  The  boxes  are  stacked  in  square 
pilrs  which  are  covered  with  tarpaulin  and 
spaced  about  fifty  feet  apart.  The  spacing 
is  done  so  that  in  case  one  pile  is  hit  and  ex¬ 
ploded  by  a  shell  or  bomb,  the  other  piles 
remain  comparatively  safe.  Notice  the 
groups  of  German  soldiers  standing  near 
by.  One  group  is  especially  distinct  to  the 
left  of  the  next  to  the  last  row.  There  are 
other  soldiers  in  the  road,  to  the  right  of  15, 


watching  the  French  uirplane.  The  aviator 
who  took  this  picture  had  about  one  chancx- 
in  a  thousand  of  getting  back  safely;  for 
at  the  low  altitude  at  which  hr  was  riving 
tnot  over  800  feet)  he  was  a  good  mark  even 
for  a  machine  gun.  The  existence  uf  tin? 
picture,  however,  is  proof  that  he  did  get 
back.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  French 
artillery,  using  this  photngrnph  ns  u  guide, 
was  not  slow-  to  make  the  destruction  of 
the  depot  and  supplies  even  more  extensive. 
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LIKE  A  SINGING  BIRD 


HER  mime  wft*  Melissa.  She 
was  fourteen,  going  on  fif¬ 
teen;  and  the  world  was  a  fasci¬ 
nating  place.  There  were  people 
who  found  Cherryvale  a  dull, 
poky  little  town  to  live  in,  but 
not  Melissa.  Not  even  in  winter,  when  school  and 
lessons  took  up  no  much  time  that  it  almost  shut  out 
reading  and  the  wonderful  dreams  which  reading  is 
iMMind  to  brill*  you.  Yet  even  school— especially 
high  school  the  first  year — was  interesting.  The 
more  so  when  there  was  a  teacher  like  Mins  Smith, 
who  looked  too  pretty  to  V  w  ho  much  about  algehra 
and  who  was  said  to  letter  every  day  from  a 

lieutenant — in  the  Phi  mes!  Then  there  was  an¬ 
cient  hiwtory,  full  of  li  ig*  fax-matin*  enough  to 
make  up  for  algebra  and  physics.  But  even  phys¬ 
ic  n  Income*  suddenly  thrilling  at  times.  And  always 
literature!  Of  course  “grades*’  were  hothersomr. 
and  sometimes  you  hated  tn  *hnw  your  monthly  re¬ 
port  to  your  parents,  who  seemed  to  set  so  much 
sdnrc  by  it ;  and  sometime*  you  almost  envied  Beulah 
t’ros*  white,  who  always  got  an  A  and  who  could 
a>k  questions  which  disconcerted  even  the  teachers. 

Yes.  even  school  was  interesting.  However,  sum¬ 
mertime  was  beat,  although  then  you  must  practice 
your  music  lesaon  two  hours  instead  nf  one  a  day, 
dust  the  sitting  room,  and  mind  the  baby.  Hut  you 
could  spend  long,  long  hours  in  the  summerhouse, 
reading  poetry  out  of  the  big  Anthology-  and — this  a 
ferret — writing  poetry  yourself!  It  was  heavenly 
tn  write  poetry.  Something  soft  and  warm  seemed 
to  imkm?  through  your  being  as  you  sat  out  there 
and  watched  the  sorrow  of  a  drab,  drab  sky;  or  else, 
on  a  bright  day,  a  big  shining  cloud  aloft  like  some 
silver-gold  fairy  palace  and,  down  below,  the  smell 
of  warm,  new-cut  grass,  and  whispers  of  little  live 
things  everywhere!  It  was  then  that  you  felt  you’d 
have  died  if  you  couldn't  have  written  poetry! 

It  was  on  such  a  lilting  day  of  June,  and  Melissa  V 
whole  being  in  tunc  with  it,  that  she  was  called  in 
to  the  midday  dinner— -and  received  the  invitation. 

Father  had  brought  it  from  the  post  office  and 
handed  it  to  her  with  exaggerated  solemnity. 

“For  Miss  Melissa  Merriam,”  he  announced. 

Yes!  there  was  her  name  on  the  tiny  envelope. 
And,  on  the  tiny  card  within,  written  in  a  pains¬ 
taking,  cramped  hand: 


L  ^ 

0% 

1/ 

J  v.  <P 

V.1F  >»n. 

With  her  whole  soul  in  her  mouth,  which  made 
it  quite  impossible  tn  speak,  she  pa*xd  the  card 


BY  DANA  GATLIN 

ILLUSTRATED  HY  CLARA  KL8KNK  PECK 

to  her  motiic r  itnd  waited  “Oh,”  said  mother, 
“an  evening  party." 

Melissa’s  soul  dropped  a  trifle:  it  still  clogged  her 
throat,  hut  she  was  able  U>  form  wordii. 

"Oh.  mother!” 

"You  Icmne  you’re  nut  to  ask  to  gn  to  evening 
parties.  Missy.”  Mother's  tone  wa*  as  firm  as  doom. 
Missy  turned  her  eyes  tn  father. 

“Don’t  look  at  me  with  those  big  saucers!"  he 
smiled.  “Mother’s  the  judge  ” 

So  Missy  turned  her  eye*  hack  again.  “Mother, 

/i/riiae— " 

But  mother  shook  her  head.  “Ybu're  too  young 
Ui  begin  such  things.  Missy  I’don’t  know  what  this 
town’s  coming  to— mere  babies  running  round  at 
night,  playing  card*  and  dancing!" 

“But,  mother — ” 

“Don’t  start  teasing.  Missy.  It  won't  do  any  good." 
So  Missy  didn’t  start  teaming,  but  her  soul  re- 


So  minder  the  girls  and  bog*  gal  In  rid  round  her 


muined  choking  in  her  throat.  It 
made  it  difficult  fo.  her  to  swal¬ 
low,  and  nothing  taste.'  good, 
though  they  had  lamb  chops, 
which  she  adored. 

“Eat  your  meat.  Missy,”  ad¬ 
jured  mother.  Missy  tried  to  obey  and  felt  that  she 
was  swallowing  lumps  of  lead. 

But  in  the  afternoon  everything  miraculously 
changed.  Kitty  Allen  und  her  mother  came  to  call. 
Kitty  was  her  chum,  and  lived  in  the  next  block, 
up  the  hill.  Kitty  was  beautiful,  with  long  curls 
which  showed  golden  glints  in  the  sun.  She  had  a 
whim  that  she  and  Missy,  sometimes,  should  have 
dresses  made  exactly  alike — for  instance,  this  sum¬ 
mer,  their  best  dresses  of  pink  dotted  mull.  Missy 
tried  to  enjoy  the  whim  with  Kitty,  but  she  couldn’t 
help  feeling  sad  at  seeing  how  much  prettier  Kitty 
could  look  in  the  *amr  dress.  If  only  she  had  gold- 
threaded  curls! 

During  the  call  the  party  at  the  Bonner*’  was 
mentioned.  Mrs.  Allen  was  going  to  “assist"  Mrs. 
Bonner.  She  suggested  that  Miny  might  accompany 
Kitty  and  tiemelf. 

“I  hadn't  thought  of  letting  Missy  go,"  said  Mr*. 
Merriam.  “She  seems  so  young  to  start  going  out 
evening*  that  way." 

“I  know  just  how  you  feel,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen. 
“I  feel  just  the  name  way.  But  as  lung  as  I've  got 
to  assist.  I'm  willing  Kilty  should  go  this  time;  and 
I  thought  you  mightn’t  object  to  Missy's  going  along 
with  us." 

“Oh.  mother!"  Missy'*  tone  was  a  prayer. 

And  her  mother,  smiling  toward  her  a  charming, 
tolerant  smile  as  if  to  say:  “Well,  what  can  one  do 
in  the  face  of  those  eyes?"  tin  ally  assented. 

AFTER  thill  the  afternoon  went  rushing  by  on 
wings  of  joy.  When  the  visitors  departed  Missy 
had  many  duties  to  perform,  but  they  were  not  dull, 
ordinary  duties;  they  were  all  tinted  over  with  rain¬ 
bow  color*  She  stemmed  strawberries  in  the  kitchen 
where  Marguerite,  the  hired  girl,  was  putting  up 
fruit,  and  she  loved  the  pinkish-red  and  gray-green 
of  the  berries  against  the  deep  yellow  of  the  bowl. 
She  loved,  too,  the  color  of  the  geraniums  against 
the  green -painted  sill  just  beside  her.  Ami  the  sun¬ 
light  making  leaf  work  brocade  on  the  grass  out  the 
window!  There  were  lime*  when  combinations  of 
color  seemed  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world. 

Then  she  had  to  mind  the  baby  for  a  while,  and 
she  took  him  out  on  the  side  lawn  and  pretended  to 
play  croquet  with  him.  The  baby  wasn't  quite  three, 
and  it  was  delicious  to  see  him,  with  mallet  and  ball 
before  a  wicket,  trying  to  mimic  the  actions  of  his 
elder*.  Foppylinda,  Missy  %  big  black  eat.  wanted 
to  play  too.  and  succeeded  in  gi  fting  between  the 
baby"*  leg*  and  upsetting  him  B  it  the  baby  was 
under  a  charm;  he  only  picked  himself  up  ami 
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inched.  And  Missy  was  sore  that 
ark  Poppy  also  laughed. 

That  night  at  supper  she  didn't 
iav©  much  chance  to  talk  to  father 
r  -out  the  big  event,  for  he  had 
ro»4  4fht  an  old  friend  home  to  sup- 
r.  Missy  was  rither  left  out  of  the  conversa¬ 
nt.  She  felt  gin  for  that;  it  is  hard  to  talk  to 
to  express  to  them  the  thoughts 
sesa  you.  Besides,  to-night  she 
to  anyone,  or  to  listen.  She 
immersed  in  that  soft,  warm, 
tterinjc  deliciouxnesx. 

Just  as  the  meal  was  over  the  hall  telephone  rang 
nd.  at  a  sign  from  mother,  she  excused  herself  to 
answer  it-  From  outside  the  door  she  heard  father's 
friend  say:  “What  beautiful  eyes!”  Could  he  be 
speaking  of  herf 

THE  evening,  as  the  afternoon  had  been,  was  divine. 

When  Missy  was  getting  ready  for  bed  she  leaned 
out  of  the  window  to  look  at  the  night,  and  the  fabric 
of  her  soul  seemed  to  stretch  out  and  mingle  with 
all  that  dnrk,  luminous  loveliness.  It  seemed  that 
si  he  horsclf  was  a  part  of  the  silver  moon  high  up 
there,  a  part  of  the  white,  shining  radiance  which 
spread  down  and  over  leaves  and  grass  everywhere. 
The  strong,  damp  scent  of  the  ramblers  on  the  porch 
seemed  to  be  her  own  fragrant  breath,  and  the  black 
shudowa  pointing  out  from  the  pine  tree*  were  her 
own  biota  of  sadness—  sadness  vague  and  mysterious, 
with  more  of  pleasure  in  it  than  pain. 

She  could  hardly  hear  to  leave  this  mysterious, 
fascinating  night;  to  leave  off  thinking  the  big, 
vague  thoughts  the  night  always  called  forth;  but 
she  had  to  light  the  gas  and  set  about  the  busi- 
leaa  of  undressing. 

But,  first,  she  paused  to  gaze  at  herself  in  the 
looking-glass.  For  the  millionth  time  she  wished 
she  were  pretty  like  Kitty  Allen.  And  Kitty  would 
wear  her  pink  dotted  mull  to  the  party.  Missy  sighed. 

Then  meditative#  she  unbraided  her  long,  mouse- 
colored  braids;  twisted  them  into  tentative  loops 
aver  her  ears;  earnestly  studied  the  effect.  No; 
her  hair  was  too  “raight  and  heavy.  She  tried  to 
imagine  undulating  waves  arrow  her  forehead — if 
only  mother  would  let  her  use  crimpers!  Perhaps 
•*ho  would!  And  tVn,  perhaps,  she  wouldn’t  look 
o  plain.  She  wished  she  were  not  so  plain;  the 
origin#  to  be  pretty  made  her  fairly  ache. 

Then  slowly  the  words  of  that  man  crept  across 
ler  memory:  “What  beautiful  eyes!”  Could  he  have 
neant  her?  She  stared  at  the  eyas  which  stared 
back  from  the  looking-glass  till  she  had  the  odd 
sensation  that  they  were  something  quite  strange 
ind  alien  to  her:  big,  dark,  deep,  and  grave  eyes, 
•eering  out  from  some  unknown  consciousness.  And 
they  were  beautiful 
eyes! 

Suddenly  she  was 
wakened  from  her 
dream's  by  a  voice  at 
the  door:  “Missy,  why 
in  the  world  haven't 
you  gone  to  bed?” 

Missy  started  and 
blushed  as  though  dis- 
jvered  in  mischief. 

“What  hat*  you 
een  doing  with  your 
uilr?” 

“Oh,  just  experb 
<nenting.  Mother,  may 
I  have  it  crimped  for 
the  party?" 

MI  don't  know— 
we’ll  see.  Now  hurry 
and  jump  into  bed." 

After  mother  had 
kissed  her  good  night 
and  gone,  and  after 
the  light  bad  been 
turned  out.  Missy  lay 
awake  for  n  long 
time. 

Through  the  lace 
window  curtains 

shone  the  moonlight,  a  gleaming  path  along  which 
had  often  flown  out  to  be  a  fairy.  It  is  quite 
*asy  to  be  a  fairy.  You  lie  perfectly  still,  your  arms 
stretched  out  like  wings.  Then  you  fix  your  eyes 
on  the  moonlight  and  imagine  you  feel  your  wings 
stir.  And  the  first  thing  you  know  you  feel  yourself 
being  wafted  through  the  window,  up  through  the 
djvcr- tinged  air.  You  touch  the  clouds  with  your 
rnngic  wand,  and  from  them  fall  shimmering  jewels. 

Missy  was  fourteen,  going  on  fifteen,  but  she  could 
still  piny  being  a  fairy. 

lint  to-night,  though  the  fairy  path  stretched  in- 
vitingly  to  her  very  bed,  she  did  not  ride  out  upon  it 
.She  shut  her  eyes,  though  she  felt  wide-awake.  She 
shut  her  eyes  so  as  to  sec  better  the  pictures  that 
cauio  before  them. 

With  her  eyes  shut  she  could  *ee  herself  quite 
plainly  at  the  party.  She  looked  like  herself,  only 
tsuck  prettier.  Yes,  and  a  little  older,  perhaps.  Her 


She  toted  the  pinki*h-red  and  gray-green  of  the  berries 


*'/  didn't  want  to  lean  them  out  there  aU  night “ 

pink  dotted  mull  was  easily  recognizable,  though  it 
had  taken  on  a  certain  ethereally  chic  quality— os 
if  a  rosy  cloud  had  been  manipulated  by  French 
fingers.  Her  hair  was  a  soft,  bright,  curling  tri¬ 
umph.  And  when  she  moved  she  was  graceful  as 
a  swaying  flower  stem. 

As  Missy  watched  this  radiant  being  which  was 
herself  she  could  see  that  she  was  as  gracious  and 
sweet-mannered  ax  she  was  beautiful;  perhaps  a  bit 
dignified  and  reserved,  but  that  is  always  fitting. 

NO  wonder  the  other  girls  and  the  boya  gathered 
round  her,  captivated.  All  the  boys  were  eager 
to  dance  with  her,  and  when  she  danced  she  reminded 
you  of  a  swaying  lily.  Moat  often  her  partner  was 
Raymond  himself.  Raymond  danced  well  too.  And 
he  was  the  handsomest  boy  at  hia  party.  He  had 
blond  hair  and  deep,  soft  black  eyes  like  his  father, 
who  was  the  handsomest  ax  well  as  the  richest  man 
in  Chcrryvale.  And  he  liked  her.  for  last  year,  their 
first  year  in  high  school,  he  used  to  study  the  Latin 
lesson  with  her  and  wait  for  her  after  school  and 
carry  her  books  home  for  her.  He  had  done  that 
although  Kitty  Allen  was  much  prettier  than  she 
and  though  Beulah  Crosswhitc  was  much,  much 
smarter.  The  other  girls  had  teased  her  about  him, 
and  the  boys  must  have  teased  Raymond,  for  after 
a  while  he  had  stopped  walking  home  with  her.  She 
didn't  know  whether  she  was  gladder  or  sorrier 

for  that.  But  she 
knew  that  she  was 
glad  he  did  not  ignore 
that  radiant,  pink- 
swathed  guest  who.  in 
her  beautiful  vision, 
wax  having  such  a 
glorious  time  at  hi* 
party. 

Next  morning  she 
awoke  to  find  a  soft, 
misty  rain  graying 
the  world  outside  her 
window.  Missy  did 
not  mind  that;  she 
loved  rainy  day* — 
they  made  you  feel 
so  pleasantly  sad. 
For  a  time  she  lay 
quiet,  watching  the 
slant,  silvery  threads 
and  feeling  mysteri¬ 
ously,  fascinatingly, 
at  peace.  Then  Poppy, 
who  always  slept  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed, 
awoke  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  yawning  and 
stretching  —  exactly 
the  kind  of  “exercises'* 
that  young  Doc  Alison  prescribed  for  father,  who 
hated  to  get  up  in  the  mornings! 

Then  Poppy,  her  exercises  done,  majestically  trod 
the  coverlet  to  salute  her  mistress  with  the  accus¬ 
tomed  matinal  salutation  which  Missy  called  a  kiss. 
Mother  did  not  approve  of  Poppy's  “kisses.”  but 
Missy  argued  to  herself  that  the  morning  one, 
dependable  as  an  alarm  clock,  kept  her  from 
oversleeping. 

She  hugged  Poppy,  jumped  out  of  lied,  and  liegnn 
dressing.  When  she  got  downstairs  breakfast  was 
ready  and  the  house  all  sweetly  diffused  with  the 
dreamy  shadows  that  come  with  a  rainy  day. 

Father  had  heard  the  great  news  and  bantered  her: 
"So  we’ve  got  a  society  queen  in  our  midst!” 

“/  think,"  put  in  Aunt  Mattie,  “that  it's  disgrace¬ 
ful  the  way  they  put  children  forward  these  days." 

“I  wouldn't  let  Missy  go  if  Mrs.  Allen  wasn’t 
going  to  be  there  to  look  after  her,”  said  mother. 


“Mother,  may  I  have  the  hem  of  my 
pink  dress  let  down?”  asked  Missy. 

At  that  father  laughed,  and  Aunt 
Mattie  might  just  as  well  have  said: 
“I  told  you  so!"  as  put  on  that  ex¬ 
pression. 


“It's  my  first  real  party,"  Missy  went  on.  “and 
I'd  like  to  look  as  pretty  as  I  can.'9 

Something  prompted  father,  as  he  rose  from  the 
table,  to  pause  and  lay  his  hand  on  Missy’s  shoulder. 

“Can’t  you  get  her  a  new  ribbon  or  something, 
mother?"  he  asked. 

“Maybe  a  new  saxh.“  answered  mother  reflectively. 
“They've  got  some  pretty  brocaded  pink  ribbon  at 
Bonner’s." 


After  which  Missy  finished  her  breakfast  in  a  rap¬ 
ture.  It  is  queer  how  you  can  eat,  and  like  what  you 
eat  very  much,  and  yet  scarcely  taste  it  at  all. 

When  the  two  hours  of  practicing  were  over, 
mother  sent  her  downtown  to  buy  the  ribbon  for 
the  sash — a  pleasant  errand.  She  changed  the  Mack 
tic  on  her  middy  blouse  to  a  scarlet  one  and  let  the 
ends  fly  out  of  her  gray  waterproof  cape.  Why  is  it 
that  red  is  such  a  divine  color  on  a  rainy  day? 

Upon  her  return  there  was  still  an  hour  before 
dinner,  and  ahe  sat  by  the  dining-room  window  with 
Aunt  Mattie,  to  darn  stockings 

“Well.  Missy,”  said  Aunt  Mattie  presently,  “« 
penny  for  your  thought*.” 

Missy  looked  up  vaguely,  at  a  loos.  ”1  wasn't 
thinking  of  anything  exactly.”  ahe  said. 

“What  were  you  smiling  about?” 

“Was  I  smiling?” 

Just  then  mother  entered  and  Aunt  Mattie  said: 
“Missy  smiles,  and  doesn't  know  it-  Party!” 

But  Missy  knew  it  wasn’t  the  party  entirely.  Nor 
was  it  entirely  the  sound  of  the  rain  swishing,  nor 
the  look  of  the  trees  quietly  weeping,  nor  of  the  vivid 
red  patch**  of  geranium  beds.  Everything  could 
have  been  quite  different,  and  still  she'd  have  felt 
hsppy.  Her  feeling,  mysteriously,  was  as  much  from 
thing*  inside  her  as  from  things  outside. 

After  dinner  was  over  and  the  baby  minded  for 
an  hour,  mother  made  the  pink-brocadcd  *a*h.  It 
waa  very  lovely.  Then  ah*  had  an  hour  to  herself, 
and  since  the  rain  wouldn’t  permit  her  to  spend  it  in 
the  summerhouse,  she  took  a  book  up  to  her  own  room. 
It  ws*  a  book  of  pocmB  from  the  Public  Library. 

The  first  poem  she  opened  to  was  one  of  the  moat 
marvelous  things  she  had  ever  read  — almost  as  won¬ 
derful  as  “The  Blessed  Damozel.”  She  waa  glad  she 
had  chanced  upon  it  on  a  rainy  day,  and  when  *hc  felt 
like  this.  It  was  called  “A  Birthday,”  and  it  went; 


Mg  hr  art  is  tike  a  singing  hird 
Whose  nest  i *  in  a  watered  shout; 

My  heart  is  like  on  apple  tree 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  tenth  thickset  fruit; 
Mg  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 
That  paddles  in  a  halt  n  sea; 

Mg  heart  is  gladder  than  hrse , 

He  cause  mg  love  is  eon t,  me. 


Raise  me  a  dais  of  siik  and  down; 

Hang  it  with  t 'air  and  purple  dyes; 

Carve  it  with  doves  and  pome  granules , 

And  peacock*  tidth  a  hundred  eyes; 

Work  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes. 

In  leaves  and  silver  fteum-de-lys. 

Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 
Is  come;  mg  lore  is  come  to  me. 

The  poem  expressed  beautifully  what  she  might 
have  answered  when  Aunt  Mattie  asked  why  nhe 
smiled.  Only,  even  though  shi  herself  could  have 
expressed  it  so  beautifully  then,  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  answer  you'd  dream  of  making  to  Aunt  Mattie. 

THE  next  morning  Missy  awoke  to  find  the  rain 
gone  and  warm,  golden  sunshine  filtering  through 
the  lace  curtains.  She  dressed  herself  quickly,  while 
the  sunshine  smiled  and  watched  her  toilet.  After 
breakfast,  at  the  piano,  her  fingers  found  the  scales 
tiresome.  Of  themselves  they  wandered  off  into  un¬ 
expected  rhythms  which  seemed  to  sing  aloud: 

H’orfr  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes , 

in  leaves  and  silver  ftcurs-dedgs  .  .  . 

Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down; 

Hang  it  with  r air  and  purple  dyes  .  .  . 

She  was  idly  wondering  what  a  “vair”  might  lie 
when  her  dreams  were  crashed  into  by  mother’s  re¬ 
proving  voice:  “Missy,  what  are.  you  doing?  If  you 
don’t  get  right  down  to  practicing,  there’ll  be  no 
more  parties!" 

Abashed,  Missy  made  her  fingers  behave,  but  not 
her  heart.  It  was  singing  a  tunc  far  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  chromatic  exercises,  and  she  was  glad 
her  mother  could  not  hear. 

The  tune  kept  right  on  throughout  dinner.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  meal  she  was  called  to  the  telephone,  and 
at  the  other  end  was  Raymond;  he  wanted  her  to 
save  him  the  first  dance  that  evening.  What  rap¬ 
ture  this  was  what  happened  to  the  beautiful  belles 
you  read  about! 

After  dinner  mother  and  Aunt  Mattie  went  tn  call 
upon  some  ladies  they  hoped  (Cewfiwwed  on  page  2fl) 
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V i vela,  France. 

DEAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe.  I  cot  them  cigarette*  and 
newspapers  to-day,  and  I  must  ssy  that  you  have 
made  yourself  solid  with  me  for  life.  I  split  the 
pills  fifty-fifty  with  my  aquad,  and  I'll  betcha  them 
guys  would  pay  more  attention  to  me  right  now  than 
they  would  to  Pershing. 

They  is  a  waiting  line 
from  hero  to  Milwaukee 
for  a  flash  at  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  was  close 
to  a  month  old  when  they 
got  here,  and  I  am  the 
envy  of  proh’ly  half  the 
American  army. 

You  know,  Joe.  that 
my  heart  was  always 
bigger  than  Boston,  but 
them  doughboys  will  have 
to  gnash  their  teeth  and 
wait  till  I  get  through 
read  in*.  Why,  I  have 
ha  rely  gone  over  them 
newspapers  a  dozen 
times,  so  far,  givin*  noth¬ 
in’  but  a  scant  day  to 
the  baseball  dope. 

I  see  they  was  a  caw? 
of  intoxication  come  to 
light  in  New  York.  Is 
that  on  the  level,  Joe? 

Well,  I  am  out  of  the 
hospital  now.  with  noth¬ 
in’  hut  a  couple  of  scars 
on  my  back  and  a  couple 
of  stripes  on  my  sleeve 
to  show*  I  was  among 
them  present  when  the 
CermanB  pulled  off  that 
raid  on  us.  Joe,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Is  just  $2.75  shy 
of  havin'  enough  money 
to  buy  any  part  of  Vm! 

The  French  guys  is 
tickled  to  death  at  the 
scrap  we  put  up  the  first 
night  the  squareheads 
come  over.  Even  the 
English  officers  which  is  "What  is 

here,  and  which  wouldn’t 

get  excited  if  the  Kaiser  committed  suicide,  gives 
u*  credit  for  bein'  able  to  take  a  punch  without 
slowin'  up.  But,  Joe,  they  is  somethin'  else  us 
doughboys  can  do  besides  bein'  able  to  take  it.  and 
that's  bein'  able  to  deliver  a  wallop,  which  same  we 
will  do  the  minute  we  go  to  bat  against  them  birds. 
They  grahhed  a  few  hits  ofT  us  in  their  half  of  the 
innin\  but  when  we  play  a  return  date  with  'em  and 
pull  off  oar  raid,  well  make  ’em  holler  for  the  cops, 
believe  me! 

Why,  Joe,  us  doughboys  which  formly  looked  on 
this  brawl  over  here  as  a  kind  of  tick-tack-toe 
tourney  is  goin’  around  like  lions  at  the  zoo  ten 
minutes  before  they  bring  the  meat  on.  We  ain’t 
gonna  be  satisfied  with  just  lickin'  these  tramps,  we 
wanna  tear  'em  apart  and  throw  'em  away!  A  long- 
sub?  of  us,  a  Belgian  is  madly  in  love  with  the  Kaiser, 
and  if  we  don’t  get  a  chance  to  use  up  thia  fightin’ 
blood  on  them  squareheads  pretty  soon,  well  be 
manglin'  each  other,  and  that  ain't  no  lie! 

Well,  our  captain  presented  me  with  ten  clays'  leave 
on  account  of  me  gettin'  bcaned  in  that  raid  and 
naturally  enough,  as  newly  married  guys  will.  |  beat 
it  back  to  Jeanne,  which  same  1  wed  in  my  last 
letter  to  you.  As  they  ain't  no  way  on  earth  of  let- 
tin’  anybody  know  anything  over  here  in  advance,  I 
wa?  a  complete  surprise  when  I  Mowed  into  her 
home.  She's  siltin'  in  what  passes  for  the  parlor  in 
France,  talkin’  to  her  hrother  which  is  an  "ace”  in 
the  French  Aviation  Corps.  An  ace  in  the  Aviation 
Corps  means  the  same  as  it  does  in  Stud  poker,  and 
this  guy  has  got  more  medals  than  Sousa  ever  seen. 
He's  been  poison  to  the  German  flyers,  Joe,  and  any 
squarehead  which  will  bring  him  down  will  Ik?  give 
a  pocket  full  of  iron  crosses  and  allowed  not  to  cat 
them  German  hot  dogs  for  a  week. 

The  two  of  them  is  sittin’  there,  and  Jeanne  is  cry- 
in'.  My  dare-devil  brother-in-law  is  pattin'  her  on 
the  shoulder. 

“What's  the  idea  of  them  weeps?”  I  says,  cornin’ 
into  the  room.  “Has  Napoleon  escaped  from  his 
tomb  or  is  the  butcher  holdin'  out  for  cash?” 

Well,  1  found  out  what  n  sensation  was  anyways, 
Joe.  I  was  it! 

Jeanne  takes  one  flush  at  me  and  give  a  yell  that 


must  of  woke  up  half  Camden,  N.  J.  Then  she  leaps 
from  the  chaii  and  drapes  herself  around  my  neck 
like  a  collar.  ".Won  Diet/!'9  she  says,  huggin’  me 
tight,  MI  thought  the  boche  have  kill  you!” 

"They  ain’t  enough  of  them!”  1  says,  liftin'  her  up 
and  kissin’  her.  "Why,  I  had  this  Hindcnburg  guy 


"You’d  l»e  a  sucker  if  you  tried  it!"  I  says.  "Love 
and  let  love,  as  whatsthis  says." 

Well,  he  Mowed,  Joe.  and  there  was  Jeanne  and 
me  all  alone  for  the  first  tune  since  I  got  wed  and 
hadda  dash  right  away  to  the  front.  The  lui: 
scene  in  any  of  them  ten-reel  movies,  Joe,  will  gilt 

you  a  line  on  what  took 
place.  Yours  truly. 

Ed  Harmon. 

( Don’t  forget  you  gotta 
chance  to  enlist  before 
they  take  you  by  hand 
in  the  draft!) 


D' 


the  name  of  pour  regiment  ? "  bark*  one  of  them  in  Knglimh 


throwin'  away  his  uneyform,  and  half  the  German 
army  haa  threatened  to  resign  unless  the  Alleys  keep 
me  outa  the  trenches!" 

"(Jue  jt  *h\ *  heureNT  dr  i'oms/"  remarks  Jeanne, 
splittin*  the  laughs,  tears,  and  kisses  three  ways. 

In  butts  friend  brother-in-law.  "Edouard!”  he 
hollers.  "It  is  then  of  the  indeed  you!”  Before  I 
can  raise  a  hand.  Joe,  he  has  gone  to  work  and  kissed 
me  his  self! 

"But  they  have  wound  you,  mon  eh*;ri !"  says 
Jeanne.  “I  hear  you — " 

"Sah!"  I  says.  "Just  a  little  blood  poisonin’.  I 
got  it  chokin'  the  Kaiser — my  hand  scraped  against 
that  trick  whisker  of  his!" 

"Ah!  They  have  make  you  an  officer!”  chimes  in 
the  wife's  relation,  pointin'  to  the  stripes  on  my 
sleeve.  "You  are  then  the  enptame?" 

"Captain?”  I  says.  "I  got  that  beat  eighty  ways 
— I’m  a  corpora/.r' 

"Ah!”  they  both  says,  rollin'  their  ryes  and  shak- 
in*  their  heads  like  they’ll  tell  the  world  I’m  there! 

"How  ninny  of  the  boche  pig  have  you  kill,  then?” 
asks  he. 

“After  the  first  few  hundred  I  stopped  countin’,” 
I  says.  "They  was  a  guy  supposed  to  he  with  me 
with  an  addin'  machine,  but  he  overslept.” 

“Ah!"  says  Jeanne.  "Sooeh  a  brave  ho  in  me!” 

"Ain't  I?"  I  admits.  "Has  anything  happened  here 
outside  of  the  rain  since  1  left?" 

Her  brother  is  still  thinkin'  about  me.  “By  the 
George!"  he  says.  "France  will  give  you  the  Croix 
de  Guerre,  with  that  palm!” 

"I  couldn't  eat  a  thing!”  I  says,  "but — ” 

"Tell  all  to  me  of  the  fight!”  he  interrupts.  “1  die 
of  the  excitement!” 

"Listen!"  I  says,  drawin'  Jeanne  a  little  closer. 
"The  wire's  busy  right  now.  If  you  wanna  make 
yourself  solid  with  me,  you’ll  go  out  and  take  a  nice, 
long  walk,  so's  me  and  Jeanne  can  talk  over  the  high 
cost  of  chocolate  sundaes  in  Crimea,  without  bein' 
disturbed.” 

" Parbteu !"  he  remarks,  givin’  me  a  look  at  his  gold 
tooth.  “I  well  understand — I  go!"  He  give  a  nigh 
that  liked  to  Mowed  my  hat  off.  "After  all,"  he 
says,  "who  am  1  to  stop  the  young  from  loving?" 


Vive  la,  France. 
EAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe. 
I  am  hack  at  the  ring¬ 
side  again,  my  ten  days’ 
leave  havin'  come  and 
gone  like  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited.  The 
worst  part  this  time,  of 
course,  was  leavin' 
Joanne,  and  I  must  say 
I  had  a  tough  case  of 
the  blues  for  a  while 
after  I  went  away.  But. 
Joe,  this  dame  has  got 
more  stuff  from  the  ears 
up  than  a  foreman  at 
Yale  or  om?  of  them  col¬ 
lege  joints,  and  she 
didn't  make  no  wild 
scene  or  nothin'  like 
that,  which  wouldn't  of 
helped  matters  a  bit.  I 
fled  outa  here  on  one  of 
them  little  trick  trains, 
and  she  come  down  to 
the  station  with  me  as 
bright  and  full  of  pep 
as  if  she  was  in  the 
front  row  of  the  Winter 
Garden,  and  a  disinter¬ 
ested  stranger  would  of 
thought  I  was  on  my  way 
to  get  elected  King  of 
Arizona  or  somethin', 
instead  of  goin’  to  the 
trenches.  We  tried  to  get  done  with  all  the  good¬ 
byes  at  the  house,  but  when  the  train  come  in  it 
turned  out  they  was  a  few  we  hud  overlooked,  and  all 
live  French  doughboys  which  was  goin'  hack  leaned 
out  the  windows  and  yelled  encouragement  to  us  like 
guys  at  a  prize  fight.  Anything  sentimental  is  n  riot 
to  the  French.  Joe,  and  we  went  big  with  this  gang, 
believe  me! 

1  am  sendin'  you  a  picture  of  Jeanne,  and  if  she 
ain’t  the  best-lookin'  member  of  the  fair  sex  you 
ever  seen  off  a  magazine  cover.  I'll  devour  your 
chapeau,  as  we  say  in  France.  Don't  let  none  of 
them  moving-picture  guys  sec  the  photo,  Ucnuae  I 
don't  want  her  bothered  with  no  cables  whilst  I’m 
away.  I  wished  I  knowed  how  Windy  Haskins  is 
niukin'  out  since  them  guys  took  him  prisoner  in  the 
raid.  It  certainly  is  lonesome  without  him,  because 
me  and  him  was  pals,  and  now  they  ain't  nobody  to 
fight  with  but  the  Gormans.  All  I  know  is  that  if 
them  squareheads  ever  g*  t  mussy  with  Windy, 
they'll  wish  he  hud  never  enlmted. and  that's  a  cinch! 

I  have  got  to  cut  this  letter  short.  Joe.  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  is  between  me  nnd  the  censor.  But  I  have 
just  heard  we're  gonna  move  to  some  new  trenches, 
so  I  gotta  tear  myself  away  from  thr  ink.  The  guy 
that  said  the  pen  was  mightier  than  the  sword  never 
seen  no  battle  field  durin'  the  rush  hour,  and  that'* 
no  camouflage;  heh.  Joe? 

Yours  truly. 

Ed  Harmon.  fThe  Avenger  of  Belgium.) 

Vivela,  France. 

DEAR  JOE:  Well,  I  gue.HH  you  must  be  thinkin* 
by  this  time  th*t  the  bochee  have  fin'ly  got  me. 
it  is  so  long  since  I  have  wrote  you.  But  such  ia 
not  the  case.  Joe,  and  anybody  that  claims  I'm  dead 
is  a  liar,  and  1  can  prove  it! 

Since  lust  1  took  pen  in  hand  and  let  it  run  w  :ld 
over  some  clean  white  paper.  I  have  had  mare  ad¬ 
ventures  than  the  handsomest  movie  hero  which 
ever  bravely  fared  n  buttery  of  cameras,  also  I  nra 
now  a  sergeant  and  when  you  write  to  me  you  wanna 
say  "Sir,”  and  no  familiarity  gi*?s!  No  doubt  bv  t  » 
time  you  get  this,  if  so.  ]  will  tie  a  vice  general,  or 
somethin',  and  Pershing  iCowfijurcd  on  pugr  21 1 


THESE  are  the  days  that  must 
yield  a  bigger  output  than  ever 
before.  Increased  production  is  de¬ 
manded  of  you  from  all  sides,  in  spite 
of  man-shortage,  despite  scarcity  of 
equipment,  in  the  face  of  a  coal  short¬ 
age.  How  can  it  be  done?  By  a  big¬ 
ger,  better  and  easier  day’s  work  from 
everyone  in  your  organization  within 
the  usual  working  hours.  Overtime 
means  increased  cost  without  increased 
profit.  It  means  a  worn  out  staff — so 
time  must  be  saved.  The  hours  between 
whistle  and  whistle  must  be  stretched. 
How? 

By  Lamsonizing  your  office  and  fac¬ 
tory.  A  Lam  son  Pneumatic  Tube 
System  will  keep  your  whole  force  at 
profitable  work  while  it  automatically 
does  the  fetching  and  carrying.  It  will 
put  orders,  messages  and  information 
in  black  and  white  into  the  hands  of 
anyone  you  please  at  telephone  speed. 
It  will  carry  small  materials,  draw¬ 
ings.  blueprints  or  tools  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another  or  underground 
to  the  shop  or  warehouse  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  yard.  A  Lamson  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tube  System  is  the  mechanical 
organizer.  It  saves  time  and  foot¬ 
work.  It  doesn’t  drive  help— but  leads 


them  into  orderly,  standardized  per¬ 
formance. 

Lamson  accomplishment  isn’t  a  the¬ 
ory.  It’s  a  hard,  cold,  practical  fact. 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  Systems 
carry  papers  and  cash  in  thousands 
of  huge  manufacturing  plants  and  de¬ 
partment  stores,  every  day.  They 
shoot  letters,  job  cards,  time  tickets, 
orders  and  requisitions  to  just  the 
place  you  want  them  to  go.  They  are 
speeding  up  production  in  a  thousand 
different  firms.  They  carry  incoming 
and  outgoing  mail  for  Montgomery, 
Ward  C&  Co.  and  the  Otis  Elevator  Co. 
They  carry  requisitions  or  orders  for 
tools  and  supplies  for  Endicott,  John¬ 
son  C&  Co. — and  deliver  them  with  tele¬ 
gram  accuracy.  They  never  hesitate 
nor  stop  on  the  way.  They  never  lose 
their  message  or  package.  They  are 
never  tired  and  can’t  get  overworked. 
If  you  think  your  plant  can't  go  faster 
with  the  equipment  and  the  force  you 
now  have,  a  look  into  the  Lamson 
Idea  will  throw  a  new,  strong  light 
on  the  subject — to  your  advantage. 
A  Lamson  man  is  on  call  at  your  re¬ 
quest.  He  won’t  try  to  tell  you  your 
business  but  he  will  intelligently  ex¬ 
plain  a  basic  principle  of  organization. 


If  you  prefer,  send  first  for  our 
Tube  Book  —  promptly  mailed 
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Let  Germany  Take  it 
away  From  You  Later? 


Will  You  Invest  Your  Money 
With  Uncle  Sam  Now? 


BE  practical.  Look  squarely  at  the  facts.  We  will  either  invest  our 
money  with  Uncle  Sam  now,  at  good  interest  rates,  to  help  him 
win  this  war,  or  we  will  give  it  up  later  to  pay  Germany’s  war  cost 
— and  as  much  more  as  Germany  chooses  to  collect.  Invest  in 
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CONSCRIPTION  IN  CANADA 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 


SIR  LOMEK  GOWN,  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec, 
lie  h as  held  the  rein»  of  point  for  t$relce 
yearn  and  is  a  disciple,  friend .  and  confidant 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauriar.  He  han  the  tenacity 
of  a  bulldog  and  the  tact  of  a  diplomatist 


ncnt  deputy  in  Quebec,  names!  Francteur,  had  sub¬ 
mitted  a  motion  to  the  Provincial  Parliament  which 
read  as  follows: 

“That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Province 
of  Quebec  would  be  disposed  to  agree  to  breaking 
the  Federation  compact  of  18*>7  if  the  other  Prov¬ 
ince**  consider  that  Quebec  is  an  obstacle  to  the  unity, 
progress,  and  development  of  Canada/1 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  was  more  pique,  more  petu¬ 
lance,  than  sedition  in  the  motion.  It  was  introduced 
less  as  a  suggc-tion  of  secession  than  as  a  rebuke 


on  those  themes  in  his  own  newspaper.  And  he  has 
done  more,  much  more,  than  anyone  in  Canada  to 
annoy  thr  Government.  By  his  opponents  he  i*  set 
down  as  a  demagogue.  But  there  was  little  to  suggest 
a  would-be  Cade  in  the  man  who  welcomed  me,  one 
bitter  afternoon,  in  his  sanctum  nt  the  ••Devoir”  build¬ 
ing.  1  had  pictured  him,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  a*  a 
truculent  pacifist;  loud-throated,  blatant, of  the  soap¬ 
box  school.  I  was  greeted  by  a  courteous,  polished 
man.  of  seigneurial  birth,  speaking  French  with  th«* 
ea.M?  of  a  Parisian.  M.  Bouras*ft  is  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  affects  a  Vandyke  lieard  and  various 
other  attributes  which,  as  a  rule,  we  associate 
not  with  demagogues. t  but  with  artist*.  A*  I 
have  said  already,  he  is — er — discursive.  II® 

crowds  more  words  into  one  minute  than  moHt 
talk  in  two.  Ills  brain  works  quickly,  eagerly . 
incessantly.  His  logic  now  and  then  goes  all 
agley.  But  by  his  rushing  speech,  hia  earneat- 
nessr  and  his  nervosity,  he  Impresses  till  you 
analyze  his  phrases.  Then,  possibly,  you  will 
tktid — I  thought  I  did — that  he  loves  words  nt 
least  as  much  as  lie  does  facta. 

It  would  not  be  juat  to  belittle  M.  Rourasfea.  lie 


AS  I  issued  from  the  red  brick  Grand  Trunk  Termi- 
•  nal,  Montreal  looked  strangely  bright  and  guy. 
Men  in  khaki,  new  recruits,  marched  briskly  by  me, 
headed  by  regimental  bands  which  drummed  and 
blared.  They  had  hardly  the  physique  of  the  earlier 
volunteers  whom  1  had  seen.  Among  them  there 
were  many  French  Canadians,  from  the  towns  no 
doubt,  whose  pallid  faces  and  lack-luster  eye*  tnld  of 
long  toiling  in  unwholesome  store*  und  offices.  They 
kept  pace  with  the  more  robust  Anglo-Saxons.  Hut  it 
was  plain  that  they  were  neither  pleased  nor  happy. 

The  streets  were  plastered  here  nnd  there  with 
war  posters.  On  some  a  Canadian  artisan  clasped 
hands  with  n  young  soldier  bound  for  France. 
“Bonne  chance,  mon  garijon.  Nous  u »  aoutieti- 
drons!”  helped  to  explain.  And,  on  the  posters, 
the  young  soldier  beamed  content. 

But  were  those  pictures  true  or  false?  Had 
conscription  been  forgiven  in  Quebec?  We  had 
read  stories  in  New  York  of  unrest  caused  by 
the  Conscription  I.aw;  of  resistance  to  that  law 
by  indignant  habitant*;  of  aocea  *1  in  a 

Catholic  home*  und  pulpits.  It  was  to  sift  the  J 
fucta  and  falsehoods  in  those  tales  1  had  come  M 


is  quite  sincere.  He  hates — and  has  a  perfect  right 
to  hate — the  doctrine  of  imperialism.  To  him  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  nightmare,  a  bete  noire.  In  our  interview 
he  denounced  the  Conscription  Law,  first  as  unjust, 
nrxt  as  uncalled  for,  and  last  as  futile.  What  use 
was  it,  he  asked,  to  tear  a  few  thousand  habitant* 
from  their  native  soil  to  swell  the  Allied  armies? 
What  service  would  they  render  if  they  reached  the 
front?  He  professed  no  certainty  as  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  Loyalist*  that  they  were  fighting  “against 
autocracy”  and  “to  save  democracy.**  He  knew  noth¬ 
ing.  or  cared  nothing,  as  to  the  cnu*e*  of  the  war — 
the  immediate  causes,  or  the  nlder.  deeper  causes. 
Without  casting  douht  on  the  good  faith  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his  colleagues,  he  was 
of  opinion  that,  by  forcing  the  i*sue  of  conscription, 
they  had  widened  the  gulf  between  French-speaking 
and  English-speaking  resident*  in  the  Dominion. 
When  I  suggested  that  the  voluntary  system  had 
added  only  8.04K1  French-Canadian  Quebec  volunteer* 
to  the  Canadian  forces,  lie  said  that,  proportionately, 
this  was  an  honoruble contribution.  Much  a*  he  loathed 
the  M.  S.  A.  (Military  Service  Act),  it  was  now  law. 
and  Quel»ec  must  obey  the  law.  He  indignantly  denied 
the  frequent  charge  that  he  and  his  follower*  had 
resisted  the  enforcement  of  conscription.  As  to  the 
uprisings,  or  the  insurrection,  at  which  the  "New 
Republic"  lately  hinted,  he  was  entirely  skeptical. 
Such  thing*  could  never  be,  and  never  had  !wn. 

Nor  did  M.  Bourns**  feel  the  faintest,  vague*! 
-ympathv  with  the  idea  of  the  annexation  of  Canada 
to  the  United  State*.  To  him  the  LT.  S  A.  was  Anelo- 
Snxon.  His  <lrt-um.  his  ideal,  was  Canadian  indc- 


SIR  WILFRID  LACRIKR,  tclw  it  to  Canada  irhat 
Gtadatonr  rran  to  England  —  a  symbol  of  that  tem- 
perate  liberal  force  which  keep m  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme n  in  ptditics .  Of  all  the  public 
men  of  mark  in  (anada  none  in  more  honored 


to  Canada.  In  live  morning  1  set  out  to  look  for  up¬ 
risings.  All  I  found  was  u  procession  of  harmless 
citizens,  clad  in  fur  cloaks  and  queer  pointed  caps  of 
heaver  or  ustrukhnn,  who  paced  the  sidewalks,  halt¬ 
ing  nt  moments  on  their  way  to  stare  through  shop- 
window*  and  weigh  the  advantages  of  the  midwinter 
bargain  aalco.  They  scarcely  glanced  at  the  white 
headlines  on  the  bulletin  boards,  announcing  upheavals 
in  Berlin,  hattles  on  the  Piave,  air  raids  over  London 
In  Montreal  it  was  still  the  fashion,  then,  to  ignore 
the  wur;  to  pretend  that,  though  it  might  concern 
Ontario,  it  was  not  Quebec's  atrair.  And  it  was  this 
attitude  that  the  Western  Provinces,  largely  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  sympathy,  had  resented  savagely.  The 
Westerners  had  cursed  Quebec,  the  Province,  us  an 
abode  of  slackers.  The  old  difference  between  West 
and  East  of  which  Kipling  spoke,  though  without 
thought  of  Canada  And  Quebec,  the  Province,  had 
hit  back  at  the  elections  by  refusing  to  approve  the 
Conscription  Law.  Of  the  sixty-five  deputies  it  had 
returned  to  Parliament,  sixty-two  had  been  anti¬ 
con  script  ion  ist i.  One  other  grievance,  too,  had 
rankled  as  much  as  the  insults  hurled  at  French- 
speaking  Cunuda  by  a  few  foolish  Anglo-Saxon 
preachers  and  writers — the  earlier  passage  by  the 
Ontario  Legislature  of  the  School  Law,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  what  was  most  detested  in  that  measure, 
Regulation  17 — devised,  it  was  said,  to  restrict  the 
use  uf  the  French  language  and  to  replace  it  soon 
nr  late  by  English. 

Smarting  under  the*e  wrongs,  incensed  by  the 
taunts  to  which  the  French  Canadian*  had  been 
subjected,  a  week  before  I  reached  Montreal  a  promi- 


to  the  Ultra-Loyalists.  But  the  hare  hint  of  an 

approaching  split  with  me  Dominion  had  been 
interpreted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Canadian*  a*  evidence 
that  a  nasty  streak  of  yellow  soiled  the  blood  of 
their  French-speaking  neighbors.  Thanks  largely  to 
a  timely  speech  of  Sir  Lovner  Gouin,  Prime  Minister 
of  Quebec,  M.  Fmnctrur  with  good  grace  withdrew 
his  motion.  But  the  ill  feeling  on  both  sides  which 
led  to  it  i*  not  yet  dead.  Nor  will  it  be  for  many 
a  day  to  come,  if  the  restless  group  or  party  known 
ns  Nationalist  can  keep  it  burning. 


Bouranm'n  Dream 


rPHE  Nationalists  t  French  by  origin  and  almost 
J-  solidly  Catholic)  in  theory  want  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  most  active  and  persistent  of  their 
leaders.  M.  Henri  Bojrassa,  director  and  editor  of 
“I a>  Devoir”  of  Montreal,  is  juBt  at  present  not  a 
member  of  either  the  Federal  or  the  Provincial 
Parliament.  But.  thanks  to  his  ownership  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  his  admitted  intelligence,  and  hi*  rhetorical 
ability,  he  has  much  influence,  not  only  over  the 
masse*  of  his  own  Province,  hut  also  over  a  large 
part  of  thr  French-speaking  Catholic  clergy.  A* 
a  talker,  M.  Bourassn  has  few  equals  He  can  talk 
one  deaf  and  blind  without  an  effort.  If  not  con¬ 
vincing,  he  is  certainly  ingenious,  in  a  Byzantine 
way.  and  he  is  often  eloquent.  He  loves  argument 
for  the  mere  sake  of  argument.  And  next  to  that 
he  loves  to  indulge  in  parudox.  A*  to  his  courage, 
there  can  be  no  question.  He  is  a  P'Artagnan. 
Once  al  u  public  meeting  in  Quebec  he  roused  his 
audience  to  such  transports  of  hostility  that  he  had 
stone*  nnd  bricks  and  bottles  hurled  at  him.  The 
reporter*,  after  getting  a  few  knocks,  ducked  under 
tables.  But.  grabbing  an  overcoat  from  a  bystander 
and  wrapping  it  around  one  arm.  as  a  kind  of  shield, 
M.  Bourassa  faced  the  storm  and  went  on  speaking 
till  he  had  finished  his  address. 

M.  Bourassa  was  too  clever  not  to  make  capital 
in  turn  out  of  the  bilingual  question  and  the  Con¬ 
scription  Law.  lie  ha*  rung  changes,  many  changes. 


SIR  ROBERT  LAIRD  BORDEN.  Premier  of  (  dn- 
ada ,  who  said  that  there  han  been  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  compulsory  serrice  since  the  measure 
icon  enacted  and  an  entire  abnence  of  any  serious 
disturbance  in  connection  with  its  enforcement 
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Pennsylvania 

Pi. I3TO  T\JBE 
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Guaranteed  Tensile  Strength 
1%  Tons  Per  Square  Inch 


THE  “Ton  Tested”  Tube  possesses 
definite  properties  that  eliminate 
all  general  tube  shortcomings. 

The  effects  of  long  and  continuous 
wear  and  friction  in  the  casing  are 
especially  withstood. 

The  tough,  yet  highly  resilient, 
stock  is  uniform,  tear-resisting.  It 
sets  new  individual  standards  of 
strength,  elasticity,  heat-resistance, 
durability. 

It  stands  up  against  the  usual  de¬ 
structive  effects  of  extreme  heating 
up  and  cooling  down. 

Carried  indefinitely  as  a  “spare," 
it  will  not  check,  crack,  weaken  at 
the  folds  or  corners. 


i 


Light  and  air  exposure  do  not 
harm  it. 

It  will  not  tear  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  location  of  a  cut. 

It  will  eliminate  a  large  percentage 
of  blowouts  w  hich  follow  the  lacera¬ 
tion  of  a  casing. 

It  bears  the  name  Pennsylvania — 
a  positive  guarantee  of  remarkable 
service  qualities. 

Challenge  the  assertion  of  any  dealer 
who  offers  you  a  so-called  “spec  la  I" 
brand  tube  as  the  equal  of  the  “Ton 
Tested.”  Ask  him  for  the  name  of  the 
actual  maker  of  the  substitute  offered. 

The  “Ton  Tested”  Tube  comes  In  the 
orange  and  gray  colored  box.  The  name 
is  on  every  box.  The  price  is  the  same 
as  that  of  ordinary  tubes. 


Makers  oj  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  JEANNETTE.  PA. 

bift/ci  Vatiof  v  Hr  an*  hr  $  amt  SanrUa  Throughout  ihr  CnirrJ  Slaiat  ami  Canada 
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MONSIGNOH  BRK  HKSI,  Archbishop  o f  . Mont¬ 
real.  a  priest  reputedly  of  the  most  subtile  in • 
I  elite  t.  great  resourcefulness,  and  far-reaching 
authority,  who  was  ordained  in  Rome  with 
the  now  reigning  Pope,  and  whose  influence 
seems  to  affect  ninny  people  in  the  Prorince 


pendence,  though  it  might  be  a  long  time  ere  thnt 
COtlld  come  true. 

‘•But,'’  I  put  in,  “is  it  not  possible  to  reconcile  the 
idea  of  imperialism  with  the  idea  of  autonomy?” 

'•Perhaps/'  said  he.  “A*  an  alternative  to  full 
and  unhampered  freedom,  my  first  choice,  I  should 
not  abject  to  self-government  fnr  this  Dominion  and 
other  British  oversea  dominions,  with  federation — 
in  short,  full  partnership.” 

To  be  honest,  let  me  add  that  what  M.  Boura**u 
most  dislikes  in  British  imperialism  is  that,  no  mut¬ 
ter  how  sincerely  the  loyalists  advocate  federation 
and  self-government,  at  heart  they  always  think  of 
I  Hi*  dominion*  as  British — not  as  free  African  and 
Australian  and  Canadian  commonwealths. 

'•  Moreover,”  said  M.  Bourassa,  “till  the  Boer  War, 
Canada — every  part  of  it— agreed  regarding  the  right, 
if  not  the  duty,  of  the  Dominion  to  maintain  a  policy 
of  neutrality  in  British  foreign  affairs.  Macdonald 
hud  refused  to  allow  Great  Britain  to  recruit  troops 
for  one  war.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  later  on,  renounced 
neutrality  by  assenting  to  the  enlistment,  the  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment,  of  Canadians  for  South  Africa." 

Still  later  then*  had  been  the  incident  of  the  three 
warships  which  Sir  Koliert  Borden  hud  promised 
Great  Brituin.  And  the  recent  election  had  confirmed 
this  4,M*lf-nhandonmont.” 

MThe  fact  that,  of  her  own  will,  Canada  gave  up 
the  principle  of  neutrality,"  commented  M.  Bourassa, 
"made  her  decision  doubly  painful.  Had  she  been 
forced  into  conscription,  she  might  have  respected 
herself.  But  It  was  shameful  to  consent  to  slavery.” 

He  could  never  quite  forgive  the  habitual  tendency 
of  Britishers — and  more  especially  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  residents  or  citizens  in  Canada—  to  despise  the  de¬ 
scendant*  of  the  original  French  settlers  in  Quebec 
as  crude  and  ignorant.  One  more  point.  Without 
being  asked,  he  told  me  of  his  devotion  to  Catholicism 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  Pope  Benedict.  The 
emphatic  way  in  which  he  said  this  set  me  thinking 

The  Church'*  Attitude 


NOW  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  five  million  English- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  non-Catholic, 
if  not  unti-Catholic.  By  most  it  is  unreasonably 
thought  thnt  Rome — or  the  Catholic  clergy — ha* 
urged  resistance  in  Quebec  to  the  Conscription  Law. 

1  took  considerable  pains  during  my  stay  In  Mont¬ 
real  and  elsewhere  to  ascertain  what  might  be  true 
and  what  untrue  in  this  assumption.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Ontario  Anglo-Saxon*  really  credit  what 
they  have  heard  of  this  alleged  disloyalty.  Some  go 
much  farther;  they  tulk  of  a  wild  hope  of  thr  Cana¬ 
dian  priest*  thnt,  some  day,  at  a  time  perhaps  not 
distant,  a  Catholic  and  detached  French-speaking 
State,  virtually  a  theocracy,  may  lie  substituted  for 
the  Quebec  Province.  If  that  were  true,  M.  Bourassa 
might  have  dreamed  with  them. 

One  very  distinguished  prelate  could  have  en¬ 
lightened  me  on  this  and  other  subject*.  But.  as 
1  knew,  he  was  unapproachable.  That  prelate  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  Monsignor  Bruchesi — 
a  priest  reputedly  of  the  most  .subtile  intellect,  great 
rcsourcefulnexx,  and  far-reaching  authority,  who 
was  ordained  in  Rome  with  the  now-reigning  Pope. 

Many  people  in  the  Province  ^eem  obsessed  by 
Monsignor  BruchcfiPfi  influence.  All  1  could  learn 
of  the  archbUhnp  I  learned  nt  second-hand,  partly 
fmrn  men  who  admire  him  unreservedly,  partly  from 
other-  who  dMike  and  distrust  him.  But  I  wa*  able 
to  dig  up  his  pastoral  utterances.  In  one  of  tb«*M( 


M.  HLNRI  BOT  KASSA,  direct  or  and  editor  td^Le 
Devoir”  of  Montreat,  leader  of  the  Nationalists, 
in  whose  opinion  the  gulf  between  French •  and 
English-speaking  residents  in  the  Dominion  has 
taen  widened  by  forcing  the  issue  id  runsrription 


<  ARDINAl.  BEGIN.  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  set 
the  example  of  deference  to  the  Canadian  foot¬ 
er  n  men  t  by  commanding  the  cures  to  exhort 
their  male  parishioners  to  a  ns  tier  the  questions 
sent  to  all  Canadians  of  military  age.  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Conscription  Rill 


Monsignor  Bruchesi  said,  among  other  thing*:  “We 
Canadians  are  not  strangers  to  the  struggle  beyond 
the  seas.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  give  our 
loyal  and  our  generous  support  to  England.  If  they 
must  fight  beyond  the  seas,  our  brave  young  men 
will  be  ready,  and  we  shall  find  in  them  the  valor 
of  their  forefathers.  ...  W'e  will  pray  the  ‘God  of 
ArmieV  to  protect  England  and  her  ally.  France. 
We  cannot  separate  one  of  them  from  the  other  in 
our  affection.  Let  us  pray  that  they  may  win  the 
victory,  but  a  victory  which  will  redound  to  the  glory 
of  God  Himself  and  to  the  long  hoped  for  triumph 
of  the  Church  of  Jesu*  Christ.  And  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  courugeou*  Belgium.” 


Allegiance  to  the  Allies 

BEFORE  this,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mon¬ 
signor  Bruchesi  had  subscribed  to,  and  indeed 
headed,  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  Canadian  hierarchy 
which  all  the  cures  were  required  to  read  to  their 
congregations.  In  a  guarded  way  it  proclaimed 
allegiance  to  the  Allies. 

Officially,  at  all  events,  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Canuda  have  been  plain  and 
loyal.  In  a  measure.  Cardinal  Begin.  Archbishop 
of  Quebec,  had  set  the  example  of  deference  to  the 
Canadian  Government  by  commanding  the  cures  to 
exhort  their  male  parishioners  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  sent  out  some  months  ago  to  all 
Canadians  of  military  age.  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Conscription  Bill. 

“The  request."  then  wrote  the  venerable  rurdinnl. 
“seems  just  and  reasonable.  It  is  due  to  motive*  of 
public  interest  and  merely  appeal*  to  the  good  will 
of  citizens.” 

None  the  less,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Conscription 
I -aw  is  unpopular  with  the  dergy.  as  a  needles*  evil, 
a  demand  for  useless  sacrifice*,  and  as  a  menace  to 
the  faith,  health,  and  morals  of  the  young  conscripts. 

What  the  cures  may  have  done  privately  and  un¬ 
officially,  in  tulking  or  writing  to  the  members  of 
their  ffucka,  I  do  not  know.  1  pushed  my  inquiries 
in  thr  highest  place*,  without  learning  anything 
to  convict  the  priests  of  disloyalty.  One  cun*,  to 
be  *urc.  in  a  small  Eastern  township,  did  urge  the 
French  Canadians  to  resist  military  service,  even 
by  force  of  arms,  giving  as  his  reason  that  war  was 
a  judgment  of  God  on  “infidel  France,”  and  declar¬ 
ing  it  the  duty  of  French  Canadians  to  stay  peace¬ 
fully  at  home,  give  birth  to  children,  and  bring  them 
up  to  the  glory  of  thr  Church.  But  if  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  neither  does  thr  inraution 
of  one  overzealous  cure  make  a  rebellion. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  smoldering  discontent 
among  the  priest*  of  the  Eastern  Province.  And 
it  has  not  been  hushed  hy  the  supposed  efforts  of 
the  Ottawa  Government  to  discourage — or.  rather 
limit — the  teaching  of  French  in  the  Ontario  schools. 
For,  a*  one  very  important  personage  pointed  out 
to  me,  in  other  days  all  Canada  spoke  French,  and 
at  this  hour  the  1, £00,000  French  Canadian*  of  Que¬ 
bec  are  bound  by  tradition,  love,  and  habit  with  their 
200,000  or  250,000  French-speaking  brrthrrn  of  On¬ 
tario.  Personally  1  should  say  it  would  he  a  mercy  if 
the  authorities  at  Ottawa  insisted  on  the  teaching  of 
French — real  French.  For  the  queer  patois  now  af¬ 
fected  by  the  hah  if  tint*  is  the  reverse  of  beautiful. 

The  passages  in  Regulation  17  of  the  Ontario 
School  Uw  most  obnoxious  to  the  Quebec  people  tend 
to  restrict  the  teaching  of  French  by  declaring  that: 
“ID  Where  necessary  in  the  case  of  French- 


speaking  pupils,  French  may  be  used  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  instruction  and  communication;  but  such 
use  of  French  shall  not  be  continued  beyond  Form  1. 
excepting  that,  on  the  approval  of  the  chief  inspector, 
it  may  also  Ik*  used  as  the  language  of  instruction 
and  communication  in  the  case  of  pupils  beyond 
Form  I  who  are  unablr  to  spenk  and  understand 
the  English  language. 

“(2|  In  thr  case  of  French-speaking  pupil*  who 
are  unable  to  speak  and  understand  the  English 
language  well  enough  for  the  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  comm  unication,  the  following  provision  is 
hereby  made: 

“<<0  As  soon  as  the  pupil  enter*  the  school  he  shall 
l»egin  the  study  and  the  use  of  thr  English  language.” 

All  this  might  seem  quite  proper  in  the  United 
Staten.  But  the  United  States  has  not,  like  the 
Dominion,  one  great  cleavage  between  French  and 
English.  And,  as  things  stand,  Quebec  is  hardly 
t'anuda  The  fury  roused  in  the  Eastern  Province 
by  the  Ontario  School  Law  has  now  been  intensified 
by  the  introduction  of  another  law,  compelling  all 
immigrants  in  Ontario  for  the  future  to  Hubscriln* 
not  only  to  the  M.  S.  A.  I  the  Conscription  Law),  but 
to  Regulation  17  also,  if  they  wish  to  hold  tract* 
of  land  allotted  to  or  purchased  by  them. 

In  passing,  I  may  mention  that  Pope  Benedict 
is  taking  ari  acute  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Catholic 
Canada.  This  doe*  not  mean  that  he  is  stirring 
up  more  trouhlp  for  the  Canadian  Government. 
It  may  mran  the  contrary. 


Quebec  Respects  the  Law 

FROM  Montreal  I  took  an  express  one  afternoon 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Quebec.  The  train  wa* 
filled  with  stolid  habitants,  all  muffled  to  the  ears 
in  heavy  furs.  At  last,  thought  1,  the  war  will  be 
discussed-  But  I  wa*  mistaken.  Not  once  on  the 
whole  j  urney,  in  six  hours,  did  I  hear  the  remotest 
reft  ren  .;  to  the  war.  No  one  read  newspapers. 
I  had  quite  abandoned  hope  of  spotting  l reason — 
n  that  train  at  lea*t — and  was  pondering  the  vexed 
I  i  ngu*il  question,  when  1  saw  n  poor,  artless  habi- 
for'  trying  to  sell  notebooks  to  the  passengers. 
Each  rcitelKKik  was  wrapped  up  in  u  neat  envelope. 

On  one  side  was  an  affecting  French 
inscription,  entreating  the  merciful  of 
heart  to  “buy  the  wares  uf  an  unhappy 
cripple.  Price  Hi  cents.1*  On  the  other 
the  inscription  read  in  English:  “Being 
crippled.  1  am  endeavoring  to  sell  the 
inclose*.!  package.  Price  25  cents.”  I 
l»ou/l a  package  just  to  encourage  honesty. 

Que-htc  was  wrapped  in  snow  and  strangely  silent. 
The  t  rridors  of  the  stately  Chateau  Frontcnac  wert- 
a  m  *  .exerted,  A  few  weary-looking  officers,  some 
:  i  kh.. some  in  the  pale  blue  of  France.  lounged 
the  writing  mom*  or  sipped  Scotch  and  soda  in 
*1  •  .A  cheerless  band  played  ragtime  in  the 
•!i.  Outside  the  hotel  the  lights  shone  clear 
;i  Id  on  the  many  statues  which  adorn  the 

pub  quart*,  on  the  imposing  residence  of  the 
.11  .i ! -archbishop,  and  the  white  surface  of  the 

'  M.  Lawrence  Vet  here,  I  had  supposed,  If 

e.  I  vhiKild  find  those  “uprising-*."  It  wa* 
pusjtively  disco. i : Hiring  on  the  min  ing  after  my 
arrival  to  see  that  the  only  crowds  were  in  the 
churches;  at  the  “BasiliqUe,”  listening  with  the 
enthroned  cardinal  to  the  admonition  of  a  monsignor 
to  -avr  food  and  help  thr  poor;  or  at  I»w  Masse*  in 
the  lessor  f  afhi.lie  fanes,  iConthnirii  on  /eige  30) 


Digitized 


HOW  MANY  CYLINDERS? 


The  Secretary  of  War  has  announced  that  all  Liberty 
Motors  now  being  built  are  the  12-cylinder  type. 

The  basic  principles  of  design  from  which  these  engines 
have  been  wrought  are  embodied  in  the  Packard  Twin  Six. 

The  Packard  Twin  Six  gives  to  its  owner  these  marked 
advantages: 


SMOOTHNESS 

The  impulses  of  its  12  small  cylinders  blend  in  a  stream  of 
power— the  most  agreeable  action  known  to  Motordom. 

SILENCE 

The  Twin  Six  runs  with  the  quiet  rhythm  of  a  perfected 
mechanism. 

RANGE 

It  moves  at  a  walking  pace  or,  at  the  driver’s  will,  speeds 
like  an  airplane  in  flight. 

ABILITY 

Plus- power  for  the  hills  and  for  hard  going.  The  man 
who  owns  a  Packard  owns  the  road. 


1 


1 


ECONOMY 


UTILITY 


Maximum  results  from  low-gravity  gasoline.  Maximum 
tire  mileage.  Low  cost  of  upkeep. 

First-class  travel  over  any  road— a  gct-there-direct  means 
of  transportation. 


PACKARD  TWIN  SIX 

oA  $  k  the  man  who  owns  one 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 
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From  Baseball  to  Bodies 


Ct>*4lm*ed  torn  p*o*  IB 


Big  minds  responsible  for  might  p  prqjects, 
lihi’ the  Panama  Canal,  consider  permnn* 
nun*  of  primary  importance  so  that  con¬ 
tinuous  earning  power  will  In-  assured. 


Royal”  Typewriters  are  a 
Productive  and  Enduring 

Investment  y°ur  business,  they 

are  built  for  the  future  as 
well  as  for  the  present.  Improved  design  and 
inherent  strength  keep  “Koval"  Typewriters 
young.  Long  alter  they  are  old  in  years,  as 
typewriter  ages  are  reckoned,  “Royal”  Type¬ 
writers  continue  to  turn  out  the  same  good 
work  as  they  did  when  new. 

The  “Koyal"  is  built  to  outlast  and  outlive 
the  average  typewriter;  it  is  designed  to  pn>- 
duce  a  big  volume  of  perfect  work  throughout 
its  usefulness — to  have  that  continuous  earning 
ptr.ee r  which  makes  it  a  productive,  enduring 
invest  merit. 

Many  large  American  lnnfiutarturrr*  uur  "Royal*' 
Typewriter*  exclusively  because  of  their  very  upiMrrnt 
super  lor  if  v .  A  mechanical  engineer  cu nJbrrttU  what  the 
Inyniati  diMWvm  alter  years  c»f  um* — that  thr  Royal" 
Ty  pewrltrr  hus  super-durability  ami  that  a  maximum  vnl- 
tune  nf  work  is  produced  with  thr  minimum  effort. 

Whether  ymirs  i*  n  one  stenographer  office  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  t>  put  forcr,  Royal”  Typewriters  will  jirm  r  a  profit  - 
nhlc  Investment.  We'll  gladly  demonstrate  this  Piet  if 
you’ll  telephone,  write  or  visit  uur  n rarest  branch. 

KOVAL  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Inc. 


MAIN  OFKICK 

'.iiil-MMi  Ibm.twn),  New  York 


FACTOR  V 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


Bruncht*  uml  Sales  .Agencies  iu  Prim  i pal  Cities  AIIOt  tribe  VS  urftd 


X*. 


will  be  askin'  me  daily  if  I  think  every¬ 
thing  is  bein’  run  O.  K.  1  will  try 
and  put  him  at  ease  if  he  doe*.  Joe. 
and  not  be  stuck  up  as  many  a  guy 
would  be  with  leas  brains. 

I  am  Borry  to  say  I  have  not  been 
wounded  no  more,  only  gettin'  mauled 
up  a  bit  and  layin'  in  u  hospital  for 
three  weeks,  havin’  suffered  a  had  at¬ 
tack  of  shell  shock.  But  I  ain't  been 
layin’  down  on  the  job,  Joe,  because  1 
been  in  a  real  sure-enough  battle,  which 
made  that  first  German  raid  look  like  u 
warm  session  of  pinochle*  also  I  been 
took  prisoner  by  the  bocnes  and  then 
stole  home  on  them — just  like  I  done  on 
Alexander  that  time  in  Philly. 

WELL.  Joe,  on  a  certain  night  we  was 
ordered  to  relieve  a  battalion  of 
French  guys  who’d  been  holdin*  a  line  of 
trenches  a  little  to  the  left  and  a  whole 
lot  further  toward  the  German*  than 
we'd  ever  been  yet.  The  officers  aeon 
that  all  the  guys  that  come  outa  the 
first  raid  was  among  them  present,  be¬ 
cause  we  was  frothin'  at  the  mouth  to 
get  Lack  at  thrm  squareheads,  and  also 
we'd  been  under  fire  and  was  everything 
on  earth  but  gun  shy.  The  relief  come 
off  as  nice  and  easy  as  the  skin  off  of 
a  banana,  and  they  wasn't  as  much  as 
an  angry  look  throwed  at  us  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  all  night  long.  As  is  usual  w-hen 
they  is  a  relief  cornin'  off,  we  picked 
the  darkest  night  in  captivity  and,  as  is 
usual  under  any  circumstances  over 
here,  it  was  rainin'  like  Niagara  Falls, 
so  I  don’t  think  the  bochcs  even  knowed 
the  change  had  been  made. 

The  next  mom  in’  I  stuck  my  dome  up 
OVtr  the  edge  of  the  trench  for  an  eye¬ 
ful.  Joe,  don't  tell  me  that  a  guy  can't 
live  if  hi*  heart  don’t  beat,  because 
mine  skipped  between  eight  and  forty 
taps  and  I'm  still  here,  or  was  whilst 
writin'  you  this.  There  wa*  them  Ger¬ 
man  trenches  no  more  than  probly  a 
hundred  yards  away,  and  you  could  see 
their  barbed-wire  entanglements,  and 
the  like,  without  no  glass  or  nothin'  at 
all.  While  I’m  lookin'  over  the  scenery, 
thinkin*  about  everything  under  the  sun 
—or,  in  other  words,  Jeanne — they  is 
a  plop!  beside  me,  and  I  got  some  dust 
in  my  eye.  The  next  thing  I  knowed 
our  top  sergeant  has  grabbed  me  around 
the  legs  and  throwed  me. 

“You  big  tinhead!"  he  hisses,  when  I 
get  up.  “Ain't  you  got  no  brains  at 
all?  I  ought  to  of  let  them  get  you!" 
“Was  that  a  built f/”  1  asks  him. 
*‘0h.  no!"  he  snarl*.  "That  wasn't 
no  bullet-  them  squareheads  is  probly 
throw  in'  confetti  at  us!" 

He  chased  me  into  a  dugout.  Joe. 
I  ain’t  no  more  than  got  inside  when 
the  loudest  crash  the  world  has  ever 
heard  comes  off  right  over  my  head!  In 
another  minute  shell*  was  goin'  off  fast 
enough  to  make  an  addin'  machine  lay 
down  and  quit  like  a  dog.  I  didn’t  have 
to  he  no  Sherlock  Holmes  to  figure  out 
that  them  squareheads  knowred  we  was 
there  and  we  was  due  for  a  warm  and 
busy  day.  We  all  was  wise  by  this  time 
that  whenever  a  sudden  and  heavy  shell 
fire  commences  without  no  warnin’,  it’s 
a  sign  that  the  Germans  is  cornin'  over 
in  our  midst  as  soon  as  they  figure  the 
guns  has  done  enough  damage  to  the 
dugout*.  Well.  Joe.  we  all  get  tel  for 
them,  wlshln*  to  Heaven  they  wouldn’t 
he  detained  nowhere*  on  the  way.  They 
kept  bangin'  away  at  us,  Joe,  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  you  or  nobody  else 
ever  heurd  such  a  terrible  and  continual 
roarin'  and  boomin'  in  all  your  life!  1 
thought  all  the  dynamite  in  the  world 
had  come  over  and  gone  nutty. 

This  time  our  artillery  was  ready  for 
them  babies,  and  pretty  soon  ur  cut 
loose  with  everything  we  had.  Oh,  hoy! 
Joe,  you  had  to  scream  to  make  yourself 
heard,  and  then  you  couldn't! 

Well,  me  and  about  twenty  other  guys 
is  down  in  u  dugout  with  little  or  no  air 
and  nothin*  but  a  piece  of  candle  for 
light  We  have  been  told  to  get  set 
for  an  attack  and.  believe  me,  Joe,  that 
waitin’  stuff  is  the  toughest  port  of  the 
whole  show!  A  guy’s  nerves  becomes 
watch  springs  that  keep  windin'  and 
unwindin'  tliem?»'ve*.  and  you  wanna 
yell  your  head  off.  iuat  to  get  relief. 

All  of  a  sudden.  Joe,  we  hear  a  gong 
bangin'  somewhere*,  and  they  was  a 
rurh  to  get  outn  that  dugout  that  would 
make  a  football  game  look  like  chess. 
We  knowed  what  that  gong  meant,  and 
we  got  our  gas  ma<k*  on  in  somethin' 
under  half  a  second  apiece.  Then  we 
pile  out  into  what  was  form’ly  our 
trench  and  bump  into  gangs  of  other 
doughboys  doin'  the  same  thing.  If  we 


had  stayed  below.  Joe,  we  would  of  did 
like  rats  in  a  hole  because  the  square- 
heads  was  gassin’  us.  so’s  to  make  :i 
as  healthy  as  possible  for  f hem  before 
they  come  over. 

Well,  Joe,  as  far  as  the  trench  was 
concerned,  they  wasn’t  none!  The  high 
•x plosive  shell*  had  took  care  of  that, 
and  they  wa*  nothin'  left  but  holes  big 
er.ough  to  hide  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in.  'V- 
ntumhlrd  and  milled  around,  cussin'  or 
prayin'  accordin'  to  our  religion,  and 
every  now'  and  then  somebody  would 
give  u  yell  and  fall  down  one  of  them 
shell  craters.  A  coupla  guys  would 
drag  'em  out,  full  of  mud  and  fight 
Joe,  we  was  the  awfulleet  mob  vou  ever 
seen  in  your  life!  Between  them  giu 
masks,  which  make*  a  guy  look  like  u  bat 
from  below,  and  the  mud,  we  sure  wai 
a  tough-lookin'  bunch  to  go  up  against. 

All  at  once  the  shellin'  stops,  and 
through  the  *mokc  that's  driftin’  away 
we  can  see  thr  German*  pilin’  outa 
their  trenches  and  ziguiggin'  this  way 
and  that  toward  us.  We  all  give  a  \vli 
of  joy,  and  them  officers  of  ours  had 
their  hand*  full  keepin'  us  from  goin' 
right  out  to  meet  them  birds! 

The  first  row  of  boches  is  carry  in' 
little  cans  like  fire  extinguishers,  and 
I’m  wonderin'  what  they  are  for,  when. 
Joe.  streams  of  yellow  flame  coni**  bust¬ 
in'  outa  them  and  shoots  over  to  u». 
You  never  seen  nothin’  like  this,  I  don't 
care  if  you  go  to  the  movies  night  and 
day!  That  burnin’  stuff  poured  into  us. 
Joe,  and  wherever  it  touched  it  cut  to 
thr  bone.  Well,  it  kinda  surprised  ut 
for  a  minute,  but  we  was  there  to  show 
them  German  skunks  that,  no  matter 
what  they  pulled  on  us, ,we*d  raise  re. 
the  limit,  bein’  Yanks,  and.  Joe,  wc 
went  to  it!  A  coupla  machine  guns 
opens  up  beside  me.  and  the  first  line 
of  squareheads  just  melted  away  like 
fried  ice,  with  their  cans  of  hell  and 
all!  These  birds  was  what  the  Ger¬ 
man*  call  the  "shock"  troops,  which 
the  same  as  the  Suicide  Club,  and  tbf 
rest  of  them  keeps  cornin'  right  on. 

Wr  got  some  kinda  order  in  what’s 
left  of  our  trenches  by  this  time,  and 
we  start  lettin*  ’em  have  it  with  hand 
grenade*.  We  burnt  thrm  thing*  over 
just  as  fa*t  as  wc  could  throw  'em,  and. 
Joe,  they  kept  goin'  down  right  and  left 
like  tenpin*  durin’  a  tourney.  Then, 
without  no  warnin’,  our  artillery*  open- 
up  on  ’em  with  a  barrage  fire,  and  we 
get  the  word  to  go  over  and  get  Ym, 
and  to  hell  with  their  liquid  tire  and  gas 

Oh.  h< 

THIS  is  what  we’d  been  waitin’  for 
ever  since  we  come  to  France,  and, 
Joe,  the  yell  we  turned  loose  drowned 
out  the  artillery !  We  had  made  a  bum 
out*  their  flame  throwers  with  our  ma¬ 
chine  gun*,  and  before  they  could  get 
set  again  we  was  on  top  of  Vm  and 
hittin’  them  bochc*  with  everything  but 
Rari*.  I  don't  know  what  nobody  else 
ilid,  for  I  wa*  the  busiest  guy  in  France 
for  the  next  half  hour.  1  can  only  tell 
you  what  I  done,  which  was  aplenty! 

The  first  stop  I  make  i*  in  front  of 
a  big  squarehead  which  dew* loped  n 
case  of  stage  fright  and  missed  me 
with  his  gun.  Then  he  come  ut  me 
with  a  knife  us  big  as  Brooklyn,  and 
I  let  him  hove  the  haynet  through  the 
ribs,  yellin'  like  a  maniac  whilst  doin' 
so.  I  seen  a  doughboy  go  down  near 
me.  and  two  of  them  German  tramps 
is  so  anxious  to  haynet  him  that  they 
collide  with  each  other,  head  on.  I  got 
'em  both  and  I  suppose  that  >n4y  will 
never  think  of  thankin'  me  for  it!  Joe. 
between  the  steady  roar  of  our  artil¬ 
lery.  the  crackle  of  the  machine  guns, 
and  the  yells  of  u*  doughboys  -joy  and 

Esin  mixed  together  why,  hell  in  full 
last  would  Ik*  a  whisper  in  u  boiler 
factory  alongside  of  it.  that’s  all! 

I  fell  down  one  of  them  shell  holes, 
and  a  boche  seen  mo  go  and  jumps  in 
after  me.  filin'  an  automatic  ns  fast  n~ 
he  could  pull  the  trigger.  He  turned 
out  to  !*•  the  rottenest  shot  in  the  world, 
but  u  darned  good  wrestler,  and  W«? 
rulled  around  and  gouged  each  other 
all  over  the  bottom  of  that  hole.  Fin’Iv 
I  gut  out  my  trench  knife,  and  for  nil 
lie  k flowed  the  war  wa-  over.  I  had 
sortie  trouble  climbin'  out  of  thi.;  mud. 
and  when  I  did  I  seen  I  was  through 
for  the  day,  anyways.  Joe,  they  was 
three  baches  on  top  of  me  Ik. fore  1  can 
lift  a  hand,  hut  Instead  of  hidin’  a 
haynet  in  me.  one  of  th  m  whang*  m«* 
over  the  dome  with  the  stock  of  his 
rifle,  si  iu!  1  resigned! 

When  I  come  to  life  I’m  fayin'  on 
the  floor  of  u  dugout  that  don't  look 
like  home  tn  me.  The  biggest  German 
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I  in  the  world  is  atandin*  guard  over  me 
I  and  I  ain't  no  more  than  opened  an  eye 
i  when  he  prods  me  with  his  baynet  and 
motions  lor  me  to  get  up.  I  took  hi* 
advice,  and  after  feelin'  myself  over 
l  find  that  outside  of  a  lump  on  mv 
head  as  big  as  a  basketball,  I  am  O.  K. 
except  a  little  stiff.  "How  many  of 
your  trenches  did  we  take?”  I  says. 

"Shut  up!"  he  growls  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish.  "You  will  be  shot  to-morrow!” 

What  d’ye  think  of  that  bird,  Joe, 
tryin'  to  gloom  it  all  up  for  me!  Well, 
he  tells  me  to  walk  ahead  of  him,  and 
I  do  the  same,  goin*  all  the  way  down 
the  trench.  The  squareheads  all  look 
me  over  like  I'm  Home  new  kind  of  fish, 
and  quite  a  few  yells  stuff  at  me  in 
German  which  was  no  doubt  knocks,  if 
I  only  knowed  what  they  was  savin' 
It  was  all  I  could  do,  Joe,  to  keep  from 
;  bustin'  the  lot  of  them  in  the  nose! 

WE  wind  up  before  another  dugout, 
and  my  charmin'  guide  turns  me 
over  to  a  squarehead  at  the  door.  This 
guy  pushes  me  inside,  and  there  I  am  up 
before  the  Night  Court,  or  somethin1, 
of  the  German  army.  They  is  three 
guys  siltin'  behind  a  table  which  from 
their  uneyforms  must  of  been  at  least 
the  Kaiser  and  a  couple  of  the  crown 

Jrinces.  They  are  hard-lookin'  habies, 
oe,  and  they  glare  at  me  like  they ><• 
tryin*  to  assassinate  me  with  a  glance. 
I  come  right  back  at  'em  and  tried  it 
myself.  Neither  of  us  had  no  luck. 
The  bird  that  brung  me  In  doea  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  salute  but  get 
down  and  kiss  the  dirt,  and  then  he 
opens  up  with  a  string  of  boche  lingo. 
At  a  given  point  he  stops,  pulls  that 
trick  salute  again,  heats  it — and  I'm 
alone  with  these  three  guys. 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  regi¬ 
ment?"  barks  one  of  them  in  English. 

Joe,  I  hadda  laugh  to  myself.  As  If 
I'd  tell  them  bums  anything!  "The 
Lenox  Avenue  Assassins !”  I  says. 

One  of  'em  writes  it  down. 

“How  long  have  you  occupied  your 
present  salient?”  is  next. 

"Sixty-four  years,'*  I  saya  with  a 
pleasant  grin. 

"Another  incorrect  answer  and  you 
die — pig!"  bawls  this  guy,  pullin'  a  gun. 
"Remember — I’ll  ahoot!'* 

I  figure  he's  four-fiushin',  Joe.  If 
he  was  gonna  shoot,  he'd  let  the  gun 
talk  instead  of  warnin'  me.  I  yanked 
a  coin  outs  my  pocket  and  throwed  it 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  "All  right, 
stupid!”  I  says,  "111  shoot  you  a  quar¬ 
ter!  Who's  got  the  dice?” 

It  goes  over  their  heads  like  a  air¬ 
plane,  Joe,  and  the  third  guy  takes 
me  in  hand. 

"How  many  of  the  American  swine 
are  there  now  in  France?”  he  asks  me. 

"More  than  you  Dutch  rata  can 
handle!”  1  says. 

The  guy  with  the  gun  shoots  over 
my  head.  Can  you  imagine  them  guys 
tryin'  to  scare  me,  Joe! 

"The  next  time  you  die!”  he  hollers, 
as  red  as  catsup.  "How  many  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  are  there  now  in  France?” 

"I'm  tne  only  one!”  I  says,  grinnin' 
at  him.  "They  sent  me  out  nerc  to  look 
over  the  situation  all  by  myself.  I  give 
you  tramps  a  good  fight,  didn't  I?” 

Joe,  they  frothed  at  the  mouth  in 
German  for  a  minute,  and  fin'ly  I  am 
led  out,  or  rather  shoved  and  muuled 
out,  by  the  guy  that  brung  me  in. 

"You  die  to-morrow,  swine!”  snarls 
one  of  the  judges,  ahakin*  his  fist  at  me. 

"Aw,  go  to  blazes,  you  big  stiff!”  I 
bawls — louder  than  him! 

The  guard  knocks  me  kickin'  with 
the  butt  of  the  gun. 

WELL.  I'm  dragged  to  my  feet  again, 
Joe,  and  shoved  back  along  the 
trench  till  we  get  to  some  steps,  and  up 
I  go  with  the  squarehead  in  back  of  me 
proddin’  me  along  with  the  baynet.  I 
am  pretty  well  bunged  up  but,  as  usual, 
hopin'  for  the  beat.  I  see  this  guy  is 
takin'  me  back  of  the  lines,  prob'ly  to 
their  guardhouse,  and  I  got  the  old 
thinker  workin'  overtime  tryin’  to  dope 
out  a  way  to  escape. 

Heaven  can't  be  so  far  away  at  that. 
Joe,  because  the  Lord  must  of  seen  the 
jam  I  was  in  and  decided  to  take  a  hand 
In  the  thing  himself.  From  outa  no¬ 
where  merry  Hades  busts  loose  again, 
and  lookin'  back  I  seen  the  bochcs  mill¬ 
in'  around  in  the  trenches  like  a  lot 
of  scared  sheep!  Bung!  goes  a  shell 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  place  we  had 
juBt  left,  and  faro* thee- well,  trench! 
Then  our  artillery  opens  up  in  earnest 
and,  yellin'  like  fiends  from  below,  our 
doughboys  and  the  French  comes  swarm¬ 
in’  over  for  the  counterattack. 

Joe,  I  felt  so  good  I  let  out  u  yell, 
and  the  squarehead  which  had  me  in 
charge  swings  around.  He'd  been  look¬ 
in'  over  and  seen  our  gang  cornin'  the 
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our  boys  “Over  There.” 
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Non-Skid  Heel 
prevents  slipping 

A*  important  in  walking  ai  ui 
motoring  is  the  "roxi-ikid”  idea, 
which  mean*  safety  from  tlip- 
ping.  For  pedestrian*,  the  best 
example  of  tha  idea  n  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug-  found  in 
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Not  only  doe*  this  plug  prevent 
dipptng.  but  it  also  makr*  lh- 
heel*  wear  longer.  Other  ad¬ 
vantage*  of  Cat'*  Paw  HeeU: 
They  have  no  hole*  to  track  mixl 
or  dirt — and  do  not  mar  the  floor*. 
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comfort  «*>d  protcctooo  rtrrj  day  oi 
tha  y rmt,  Your  whole  family  *hcu*J 
wear  ihrm.  The  n»mr  it  any  to  tr. 
member  ami  they  coal  oo  more  than 
ordinary  kinds. 
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way  with  the  tame  boche  right  into  o 
communication  trench,  and  kept  on 
in’  till  I  had  dragged  him  in  ' 
our  captain. 

"Here  i*  a  squarehead  I  have  hr. 
you,  sir!”  I  says,  salutin’.  “Maybe  v 
can  be  mude  to  spill  eomo  dope  ibt*. 
the  real  of  his  gang." 

I  wen  him  jump  to  hi*  feet.  Joe.  r. 
that’s  all  I  know,  except  what  was  t 
me  second-hand.  They  claim  I  fair:* 
dead  away,  but  you  know  that's  a  lie.J  • 

I  never  done  nothin’ like  that  in  my  l.;> 
Anyways,  I  come  to  on  a  stretcher,  i 
whit  they  done  with  my  pet 
heud  I  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  t } 
captain  come  to  see  me  in  the  bu 
hospital  and  ahook  my  hand  like  t 
wap  gettin'  as  much  pleasure  out* 
as  I  was,  Before  he  left  he  called  r 
“Sergeant,"  and  if  I  was  gonna 
at  all  1  would  of  done  it  then! 

JOE,  I  am  goin'  back  to  the  front 
trenches  to-morrow  and  take  on  th*r 
guys  again  I  ain't  got  no  more  t  • 
to  write  now — I  gotta  fight!  Anyw* 

I  ain't  gonnu  write  to  you  no  more.  • 
cause  if  you  ain't  on  your  way  tjnt 
here,  you  ain't  worth  writ  in 9  to! 

Come  on  now,  Joe — hatter  up! 

Your*  truly, 

Serjgkant  Edward  Harsh »n 
(1  pan  that's  poor — thut  44Serg*n  ' 
thing,  eh?)  _ 

To  be  continued  in  on  rnrly  inane. 


same  an  me,  only  his  feelin's  was  a 
trifle  different  from  mine!  The  minute 
he  faced  me,  I  put  all  K  had  left  on  a 
round-arm  swing  to  the  jaw.  and  he 
went  down  so  hard  hr  give  one  bounce. 
In  u  second  1  got  his  gun,  knife,  .and 
automatic,  and  in  another  second  he 
comes  to.  I  yanked  him  to  his  feet, 
and  that  bird  did  everything  but  sob 
out  loud  for  mercy,  even  goin’  so  fur 
as  to  bring  his  wife  and  six  children 
in  Germany  into  it.  Joe,  I  hud  no  time 
to  chat  with  this  guy;  1  had  just  worked 
out  a  scheme  in  my  head,  and  it  hadda 
be  done  quick.  I  figured  that  if  I  could 
get  this  squarehead  back  to  our  line*, 
maybe  he  would  cough  up  some  infor¬ 
mation  the  same  as  hi*  master*  figured 
1  would. 

I  told  him  where  he  was  headed  for, 
and  he  liked  to  kiss  me!  They  ain't  no 
doubt  about  it.  Joe.  from  what  he  told 
me.  them  boches  i*  fed  up  on  the  war! 
Not  only  he  didn't  try  to  get  away,  but 
he  crawls  along  with  me  from  hole  to 
hole  and  hill  to  hill,  even  show  in'  me 
a  short  cut  he'd  been  over  before. 

Joe.  it  was  a  tough  job  gettin'  hark, 
because  shells  was  failin'  around  us 
like  hail,  and  at  one  place  we  hudda 
cut  right  around  a  German  trench. 
But  suddenly  we  come  up  out  of  a  hole 
and  run  right  into  a  squad  of  dough¬ 
boy*.  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  no¬ 
body  in  years!  One  of  these  babies 
all  but  run  a  buynet  through  me  before 
he  seen  who  1  was,  but  I  worked  my 
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Like  a  Singing  Bird 


straight,  everyday  coiffure  marred  ^ 
picture  in  the  mirror,  yet,  widod  by 
imagination,  it  wus  pleasing.  She  si 
with  arms  extended  in  a  languid,  gru 
ful  pose,  her  head  thrown  back,  c 
»ng  with  half-closed  eyes  at  somethir. 
far.  far  beyond  her  own  eye*  in  u 
glass. 

Then  suddenly  she  begun  to  da 
She  danced  with  her  feet,  her  am¬ 
ber  hands,  her  soul.  She  felt  will 
her  the  grace  of  stately  beauties,  v 
heartbeat  of  dew-jeweled  fairies,  it 
longings  of  untrnmmeled  buttftHitf 
dancing,  she  could  have  flown  up  ‘ 
heaven  at  that  moment! 

A  gurgle  of  sound  interrupted  k«r 
it  wus  the  baby. 

"Do  you  like  me.  baby?"  she  c?  - 
“Am  I  beautiful,  baby?” 

Baby,  now,  could  talk  quite  prcace 
ably  in  the  language  of  grown-up: 
But  in  addition  he  knew  nit  kind- 
wise,  unintelligible  words.  .Missy  k- 
thut  they  were  wise,  even  though 
could  not  understand  their  meant', 
and  she  was  glad  the  bahy  chose,  tb: 
time,  to  answer  in  that  secret  Jars 

She  kissed  the  baby  and,  in  retjfr 
thr  baby  smiled  his  secret  smile  M  - 
was  sure  that  Poppy  then  smilrd  i* 
a  secret  smile;  so  she  kissed  Poppy  al> 
How  wonderful,  how  mysterious,  w- 
the  smiles  of  baby  and  Poppy!  Wh* 
unknown  thoughts  produced  them? 

At  thts  point  her  cogitations  u- 
interrupted  and  her  playacting  epo 
by  the  unexpected  return  of  mother  .*• 
Aunt  Mattie.  It  seemed  that  certain  • 
the  ladies  had  obligingly  been  “out." 

••What  in  the  world  are  you  d  r 
Missy?”  asked  mother 

Missy  suddenly  felt  herself  a  v*r 
foolish-appearing  object  in  her  p*< 
finery.  She  tried  to  make  an  nn*wn 
but  the  right  words  were  difficult  tn  fir 

"Party!”  said  Aunt  Mattie  sign 
cantty. 

Missy,  still  standing  in  mute  em!»:n 
raasment,  couldn't  have  explained  ) 
it  was  not  the  party  entirag. 

Mother  did  not  scold  her  for  dn 
ing  up. 

"Better  get  those  things  ofT,  dear 
she  said  kindly,  "and  come  in  and  le!  s 
curl  your  hair.  I'd  better  do  it  bef 
supper,  before  the  baby  geta  cross  ” 

The  crimped  coiffure  was  an  imrm  r 
success;  even  in  her  middy  Mouse  Mi.v 
felt  transformed.  She  could  have  k: 
herself  in  the  glass! 

MF.k>  you  think  ]  look  pretty,  motlie- 
she  asked. 

"You  mustn't  think  of  such  thir 
dear.”  But,  as  mother  stooped  to 
adjust  a  waving  lock,  her  finger-  f.  i 
marvelously  tender  to  Missy's  forchc 

EVENING  arrives!  With  u  sunset 
grandeur  and  glory.  It  made  e*. 
thing  look  an  beautiful  a*  it  should  I 
on  tin*  occasion  of  a  festival.  The  beaut: 
ful  and  festive  aspect  of  the  world  w 
out,  and  of  her  heart  within,  made  it  ■: 
cult  to  eat  supper.  Ami  after  auppe- 
was  hard  to  breathe  naturally,  to  r 
trol  her  nervous  fingers  as  she  dnv- 
At  hist,  with  the  help  of  mother  .. 


wouJdn’tbc  at  home — what  funny  things 
grown-ups  do!  The  baby  was  taking 
his  nap.  and  Miny  had  a  delicious  long 
time  ahead  in  which  to  be  utterly  alone. 

She  took  the  library  hook  of  poems 
and  a  hook  of  her  father's  out  to  the 
summerhouse.  First  she  opened  the 
book  of  her  father's.  It  was  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  Russian  book,  very  deep  and 
moving  and  sad  and  incomprehensible. 
A  perfectly  fascinating  book!  It  al¬ 
ways  filled  her  w*ith  vague,  undefinablc 
emotions.  She  read: 

"O  youth,  youth  I  Thou  rarest  for 
nothing:  thou  posscssest,  as  it  were,  all 
the  treasure*  of  the  universe;  even  sor¬ 
row  comfort*  thee,  even  meluncholy  be¬ 
comes  thee;  thou  art  self-confident  and 
audacious;  thou  sayest:  ’I  alone  live — 
behold!'  But  the  days  speed  on  and 
vanish  without  a  trace  and  without 
reckoning,  and  everything  vanishes  in 
thee,  like  wax  in  the  sun.  like  snow.  .  ,  * 

MISSY  felt  sublime  sadness  resound¬ 
ing  through  her  soul.  It  was  intoler¬ 
able  that  days  should  speed  by  irrevo¬ 
cably  and  vanish,  like  wax  in  the  sun, 
like  snow.  She  sighed.  But  even  as 
she  sighed  the  feeling  of  sadness  began 
to  slip  away.  So  she  turned  to  the 
poem  discovered  last  night,  and  read 
it  over  happily. 

The  title,  9lA  Birthday.”  made  her 
feel  that  Raymond  Bonner  was  somehow 
connected  with  it.  This  was  hut  birth¬ 
day — and  that  brought  her  thought* 
back  definitely  to  the  party.  Mother 
had  said  that  present*  were  not  ex¬ 
pected.  that  they  were  getting  too  big 
to  exchange  little  presents,  yet  she 
would  have  liked  to  carry  him  some 
little  token.  The  ramblers  and  honey¬ 
suckle  above  her  head  sniffed  at  her  in 
fragrant  suggestion — why  couldn’t  she 
just  take  him  some  flower*? 

Acting  on  the  impulse.  Missy  jumped 
up  and  begun  breaking  off  the  loveliest 
blooms.  But  after  she  had  gathered  a 
big  bunch  a  swift  wave  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  swept  over  her.  What  would 
they  say  at  the  house?  Would  they  let 
her  take  them?  Would  they  under¬ 
stand?  And  u  strong  distaste  for  their 
inevitable  questions,  for  the  explana¬ 
tions  which  she  could  not  explain  defi¬ 
nitely  even  to  herself,  prompted  her  not 
to  carry  the  bouquet  to  the  house.  In¬ 
stead  she  run.  got  a  pitcher  of  water, 
curried  it  back  to  the  summerhouse  and 
left  the  flower*  temporarily  there,  hop¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  ways  and  means  later. 

At  the  house  she  discovered  that  the 
baby  was  awake,  so  she  had  to  hurry 
hack  to  toko  care  nf  him.  She  always 
loved  tn  do  that;  she  didn't  mind  that 
a  desire  to  dress  up  in  her  party  attire 
had  just  struck  her,  for  the  baby  al¬ 
ways  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her 
performance*.  While  she  wa?  fasten¬ 
ing  up  thr  pink  dotted  mull.  Poppy 
walked  inquisitively  in  and  sat  down 
to  oversee  this  special  important  event 
Missy  succeeded  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  adjusting  the  brocaded  sash 
to  her  satisfaction.  She  regretted  her 
unwaved  hair,  but  mother  was  going  to 
crimp  it  herself  in  the  evening.  The 


EVERY  penny  saved,  helps. 

Along  with  a  cool,  comfort¬ 
able  shave  the  “Handy  Grip” 
gives  you  an  economy  all  its  own. 
You  can  unscrew  the  last  half 
inch  and  stick  it  on  a  new  stick — 
no  waste.  True,  it’s  a  small  sav¬ 
ing — but  a  real  one — THRIFT. 


Ever-Read: 

Radio  Blades 


’  Kver-ltcady’  blade*  have  stamina.  They  have  the  edge  on 
any  blade  made.  In  battling  uitli  any  beard  you’ll  find  the 
“Radio”  Blade  good  fora  hard  and  long  campaign  of  'having. 
The  steel  is  tempered  to  take  an  extraordinarily  keen  edge 
and  hold  it. 

Each  ’Ever- Ready’  blade  i*  hair-tested  and  critically  ex¬ 
amined.  Then  il  i*  separately  sealed  in  a  patented  package 
which  protect*  it  from  dulling,  rmt  or  exposure.  Look 
for  the  Trade  Mark  face  ami  guarantee  on 
the  carton  and  each  blade. 

►  tor  Ail<r]*tii  by  Uncle  Sam  for  Army  anil  Navy.  The 

/  ^  only  popular  priced  Idadc  with  thorough,  guar  an 

^  i  a  Iff  Cecil  supply  hi  France. 

Mold  everywhere  and 
at  ait  Canteen!  of  the 
_ sirmy  amd  Xaiy. 


Hair  Tested 
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Aunt  Mattie,  her  toilet  was  finished: 
the  pink-silk  stockings  and  slipper* 
shimmering  beneath  the  lengthened 
P>nk  mull;  the  brocaded  7>ink  ribbon 
now  become  a  huge,  pink-winged  but¬ 
terfly;  and.  mother's  last  touch,  a  pink 
roaebud  holding  a  tendril — a  curling 
tendril — artfully  above  the  left  ear! 
Missty  felt  a  stranger  to  herself  as,  tike 
some  gracious  belle  and  fairy  princess 
and  airy  butterfly  all  compounded  into 
one,  she  walked — no,  floated  down  the 
stairs. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  father,  “behold  the 
Queen  of  the  Ball!” 

Hut  Missy  did  not  mind  his  banter¬ 
ing  tone.  The  expression  of  his  eyes 
told  her  that  ht  thought  she  looked 
pretty. 

Presently  Mrs.  Allen  and  Kitty,  in 
the  Allens  surrey,  stopped  by  for  her. 
With  them  was  a  boy  she  had  never 
ween  before,  a  tall,  dark  boy  in  a  blue- 
gray  braided  coat  and  white  duck 
trousers — a  military  cadet! 

He  was  introduced  as  Kitty’s  cousin, 
.Tim  Henley.  Missy  had  heard  about 
thiw  Cousin  Jim  who  was  going  to  visit 
Cherryvalo  some  time  during  the  sum¬ 
mer;  he  had  arrived  rather  unexpected¬ 
ly  that  day. 

Kitty  herself — in  pink  dotted  mull, 
of  course — was  looking  rather  wan. 
Mrs.  Allen  explained  she  hud  eaten 
too  much  of  the  candy  Cousin  Jim  had 
brought  her. 

Cousin  Jim,  with  creukiug  new  shoes, 
leaped  down  to  help  Missy  in.  She  had 
received  her  mother’s  lust  admonition, 
her  father's  last  banter,  Aunt  Mattie's 
last  anxious  peck  at  her  sash,  and  was 
just  lifting  her  foot  to  the  surrey  step 
when  suddenly  she  said:  M()h!” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  mother.  “For¬ 
gotten  something?” 


so  striking.  It  was  her  manner.  Missy 
was  not  sure  that  she  knew  what 
’•sophisticated”  meant,  hut  she  decided 
that  the  visiting  girl's  air  of  self-po*- 
scssion.  of  calm,  almost  superior  assur¬ 
ance,  denoted  sophistication.  How  elo¬ 
quent  was  that  languid  way  of  using 
her  fan! 

In  this  languishing-eyed  presence  she 
herself  did  not  feel  at  her  best;  nor 
was  she  made  happier  by  the  way  Ray¬ 
mond  couldn't  keep  his  eyes  off  the 
visitor.  She  nlayrd  her  hand  badly,  no 
that  Raymond  and  his  alluring  partner 
“progressed”  to  the  higher  tabic  while 
she  remained  with  the  boy  who  didn’t 
count.  But.  as  luck  would  have  it,  to 
take  the  empty  places,  from  the  head 
table,  vanquished,  came  Cousin  Jim  and 
his  partner.  Jim  now  played  opposit* 
her,  and  laughed  over  nls  “dumbness” 
at  the  game. 

“I  feel  sorry  for  you/”  he  told  Missy. 
*Tm  a  regular  dub  at  this  game!” 

“I  guess  Pm  a  ’dub*  too.”  It  was 
impossible  not  to  smile  back  at  that 
engaging  flash  of  white  teeth  in  the 
dark  face. 

This  time,  however,  neither  of  them 
proved  “dubs.”  Together  they  “pro¬ 
gressed”  to  the  next  higher  table 
Cousin  Jim  assured  her  it  was  all  due 
to  her  skill.  She  almost  thought  that, 
perhaps,  she  woj  skillful  at  “heart*,”  and 
for  the  fimt  time  she  liked  the  silly  game 


EVENTUALLY  came  time  for  the 
prizes — and  then  dancing.  Dancing 
Missy  liked  tremendously.  Raymond 
claimed  her  for  the  first  waltz.  Miss> 
wondered,  a  little  wistfully,  whether 
now  he  mightn’t  be  regretting  that  pre¬ 
engagement,  whether  he  wouldn't  rather 
dance  it  with  the  languishing-eyed  girl 
he  was  following  about. 

But  as  soon  as  the  violin  and  piano, 
hack  near  the  library  window,  began 
to  play.  Raymond  came  straight  to 
Missy  and  made  his  charming  bow 
They  danced  through  the  two  parlors 
and  then  out  to  the  porch  and  round 
it*  full  length;  the  music  carried  beau 
tifully  through  the  open  windows-  it 
was  heavenly  dancing  outdoors  like 
that.  Too  soon  it  was  over. 

“Will  you  excuse  me?”  Raymond 
asked  in  his  polite  way.  “Mother  wants 
to  see  me  about  something.  I  hate  to 
run  away,  hut — ” 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  when  Mr> 
Allen,  with  Jim  in  tow,  came  hurr> 
ing  up. 

“Oh,  Missy!  I've  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere.  Kitty's  awfully  sick. 
She  was  helping  with  the  refreshment- 
and  got  hold  of  some  pickles.  And  on 
top  of  all  that  candy— v 
“Oh!”  commiserated  Missy. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  her  home  at  once.” 
Mrs.  Allen  went  on.  “I  hate  to  take 
you  away  lust  when  your  good  time's 
beginning,  hut—” 

“Why  does  she  have  to  go?”  Jim 
broke  in.  “I  can  take  you  and  Kit- 
home,  and  then  come  hack,  and  take 
her  home  after  the  party’s  over.”  H« 
gave  a  little  laugh.  “You  see  that 
gives  me  an  excuse  to  see  the  party 
through  myself!” 

Mrs.  Allen  eyed  Missy  a  little  dubiously 
“Oh,  Mrs  Allen,  couldn't  l?“ 

“I  don’t  know — I  said  I’d  hring  you 
home  myself.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Allen!  Plente!"  Missy 
eyes  pleaded  even  more  than  her  voic< 
“Well,  I  don't  sec  why  not."  decided 
Kitty's  mother,  anxious  to  return  to  her 
own  daughter.  "Jim  will  take  gOO 
care  of  you,  and  Mr*.  Bonner  will  send 
you  all  home  early.” 


Enamolin  Satisfies  Even  Boat  Owners! 

r  PH  IS  it  the  •Crnngrt!  endorsement  id  Enamolin'*  wearing  qualities  and 
I  beauty,  For  there  it  no  severer  test  to  which  an  enamel  can  be  put  than 
•isr  on  the  outside  of  boats. 

An  Enamohrvftni shed  boat  it  always  a  gloriously  white  one,  with  a  surface  at 
hard  and  smooth  as  porcelain. 

It  *nnv  become  dirty,  oily  or  grimy,  but  a  scrubbing  with  as  polio  and  water  wilt 
instantly  restore  Enamolin’s  pure  whiteness. 

There  it  no  “turning  color'’— no  checking,  crocking  or  peeling -no  rehmshing 
for  at  least  two  seasons,  if  Enamolin  is  used. 

Because  of  this  marvelous  durability,  this  porcelain-like  smoothness,  this  radi> 
ant  whiteness  and  this  economy  in  use,  Enamolin  has  long  hern  recognized  at 
the  leading  enamel  for  use  on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  homes. 
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floor  FmUK  for  to  cmnla.  Addrmtu  Dorns*  fit  D*pt 
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MISSY  had  forgotten  something.  But 
how,  with  mother's  inquiring  eyes 
upon  her,  and  father’*  and  Aunt  Mat- 
tie’*  and  Mr*.  Allen’*  and  Kitty'*  and 
Cousin  Jim's  inquiring  eyes  upon  her, 
could  she  mention  Raymond's  bouquet 
in  the  summerhouse?  How  could  *he 
get  them?  H7mf  should  she  any?  And 
u  hot  would  they  think? 

“No,”  she  answered  hesitantly.  MI 
guess  not.” 

Hut  the  bright  shining  of  her  pleas¬ 
ure  was  n  little  dimmed.  She  could 
not  forget  those  flower*  waiting,  wait¬ 
ing  there  in  the  summerhouse.  She 
worried  more  about  them,  so  pitifully 
abandoned,  than  *he  did  about  Ray¬ 
mond's  having  to  go  without  a  re¬ 
membrance. 

Missy  sat  in  the  hack  seat  with  Mrs. 
Allen,  Kitty  in  front  with  her  cousin. 
Now  and  then  he  threw  a  remark  over 
his  shoulder,  and  smiled,  lie  had  beau¬ 
tiful  white  teeth  which  gleamed  out  of 
hi*  dark-skinned  face,  and  he  seemed 
very  nice.  But  he  wasn't  as  handsome 
a*  Ruymond.  nor  as  nice-  even  if  he 
did  wear  a  uniform. 

When  they  reached  the  Bonners’  they 
saw  it  all  illumined  for  the  party.  The 
Bonners'  house  was  big  and  square  with 
a  porch  running  round  three  sides,  the 
mnBt  imposing  house  in  Cherry  vale. 
Already  string*  of  lanterns  were  lighted 
on  the  lawn,  blue  ami  red  and  yellow 
orbs.  The  lights  made  the  tree*  and 
shrub*  seem  shadowy  and  remote,  mys¬ 
terious  creature*  awhisper  over  their 
own  business. 

Not  yet  had  many  guests  arrived, 
hut  almost  immediately  they  appeared 
in  such  droves  that  it  seemed  they  must 
have  come  up  miraculously  through  the 
floor.  The  folding  camp  chairs  which 
lined  the  parlors  and  porches  (the 
rented  chairs  always  seen  at  Cherry- 
vale  parties  and  funerals)  were  one 
moment  starkly  exposed  and  the  next 
moment  hidden  by  light-hued  skirts  and 
by  stiffly  held,  Sunday-trousered  dark 
kgs.  For  a  while  that  stiffness  which 
inevitably  introduces  a  formal  gather¬ 
ing  of  youngster*  held  them  unnatural¬ 
ly  bound.  But  just  as  inevitably  it 
wore  away,  and  by  the  time  the  folding 
chairs  were  drawn  up  round  the  little 
table  where  “hearts”  were  to  b*  played, 
voices  were  babbling,  and  laughter  was 
to  be  heard  everywhere  for  no  rea¬ 
son  at  all. 

At  Missy’s  table  sat  Raymond  Bon¬ 
ner,  looking  handsomer  than  ever  with 
his  golden  hair  and  hi*  eyes  like 
black  velvet  pansies.  There  was  an¬ 
other  boy  who  didn’t  count;  and  then 
there  was  the  moat  striking  creature 
Missy  had  ever  seen.  She  was  a  citv 
girl  visiting  in  town,  an  older,  tall,  red- 
haired  girl,  with  languishing,  long- 
lashed  eyes.  She  wore  a  red  chiffon 
drew,  lower  cut  than  was  worn  in 
fherryvale,  which  looked  like  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  fashion  magazine.  But  it 
was  not  her  chic  alone  that  made  her 


Arm  the  household  brigade  with  hams  mads  3-in-One 
Dust  less  Dust  Cloth*  and  a  3-in-One  Polish  Mop.  With 
these  able  aids  go  over  your  furniture  and  floors  daily. 
Tlic  3-in-One  Oil  in  dust  cloth  and  mop  picks  up  and 
holds  every  speck  of  dust  and  soil — removes  fingermarks 
and  other  surface  disfigurations.  Puts  a  beautiful,  last¬ 
ing  polish  on  all  veneered  and  varnished  surfaces. 

Thouvmds  upon  thousands  ol  shrewd  housewives  now  make  their 
own  sanitary  dust  cloths  and  real  polish  mops.  The  cost  is  trifling. 

Nothing  fti  needed  hut  some  cheese 
cloth,  an  ordinary  twine  mop 

3-in-One  Oil 

To  mifcp  (v'Uih  mop.  cul  ihf 
VX  1  •tran4»*ban  fat  her?  i*rn*rrd)  ■ 

I  h«far«  pouring  on  thr  oil.  I 
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WHEN  Mr*.  Allen,  accompanied  by 
her  nephew,  had  hurried  away, 
Missy  hnd  an  impulse  to  wander  alone, 
for  a  moment,  out  into  the  delicious! - 
alluring  night.  She  loved  the  night 
always,  hut  just  now  it  looked  lltdr 
xcrihahly  beautiful.  The  ground*  were 
deserted,  hut  the  lanterns,  quivering  lit 
the  breeze,  seemed  to  be  huge  live  glow 
worm*  suspended  up  there  in  the  dark. 
It  was  enchantment.  Stepping  lightly, 
holding  her  breath,  sniffing  at  unscei 
scents,  hearing  laughter  and  dance  mu  v 
from  far  away  as  if  In  another  world, 
she  penetrated  farther  am!  farther  into 
the  shadows.  An  orange-colored  moon 
was  pushing  ita  way  over  the  horizor, 
so  close  she  could  surely  reach  out  ht 
hands  and  touch  it! 

And  then,  too  near  to  belong  to  nr. 
other  world,  and  quite  distinctly,  she 
heard  a  voice  beyond  the  rose  arbor: 

“Oh.  ye*!  Word*  sound  well!  Bi.* 
the  fact  remains  you  didn’t  ask  me  foi 
the  first  dance.” 

Missy  knew  that  drawling  yet  string 
ly  assured  voire.  Almost,  with  it*  tone 
she  could  *ec  the  languorously  uplifted 
eye?,  the  provoking  little  gesture  of  fan 


■  f  HtrOlUnd  I ’iff tonary 

ol  Um*  Irw  fnr  thr  u*m|. 
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SPARK  PLUGS 

defeat  short-circuit 

save  power  andj^asofine 


TM»  pin*  h*a  Rhnrt-r1mjtt«4 
h  m  ~u*On*  rower,  depriving  yoa 
Pf  the  tjae  oi  anm  of  your  cylinder* 
And  U  *  wtlllni  fuel  unhurried  get 
«•  being  ducfutgrd  through  the 
eihauftt.  The  eolutloa  c4  •hort 
clrtmlt  It  n  perfect  into  In  tor,  per¬ 
fect  *t  an  motor  temperature*. 
Reed  the  etorr  which  follow*: 


—that  “short”  is  holding 
your  car  back  like  a 
binding  brake 

T^VERY  DAY  this  little  tragedy  is  enacted 
behind  closed  cylinder  walls  in  thousands 
of  motors.  One  little  short -circuiting  spark  is 
holding  your  motor  back;  sapping  its  power 
and  wasting  fuel.  _ 


It  happens  when  the  motor  heats  up — when  the 
porcelain,  a  perfect  insulator  perhaps  at  low 
motor  temperatures,  becomes  porous  in  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  hard  driving.  Then  the  current  be¬ 
comes  unruly.  It  looks  for  the  nearest  exit 
through  the  porcelain  and  the  result  is  short- 
circuit. 

No  ordinary  test  will  detect  this  weakness  for 
when  the  porcelain  has  cooled  its  insulating 
properties  are  normal.  To  be  a  perfect  in¬ 
sulator  a  porcelain  must  remain  impervious 
at  all  motor  temperatures 

Brthluh«ni  Porcelains  are  temperature-tested.  In  com¬ 
parative  testa  under  government  supervision,  Bethlehem 
porcelain  has  exhibited  three  Ilmen  the  dielectric  or  in¬ 
sulating  strength  of  other  porcelains. 

You  can  depend  upon  a  spark  plug  only  when  you  can 
depend  upon  its  insulation.  Insulation  is  ninety  per 
cent  important. 

There  is  no  roaaon  why  you  cannot  haw  Bethlehem 
Spark  Plugs  in  your  motor.  Nearly  all  grod  garage*, 
mu  to  supply  and  hardware  stores  sell  them. 

THE  SILVEX  COMPANY 

Bethlehem  Products,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  H  Schuob.  PreuJrnt 


at  lips.  Before  she  could  move,  whether 
to  advance  or  to  flee,  Raymond  replied: 

“I  wanted  to  ask  you — you  know  1 
wanted  to  ask  you!" 

“Oh.  yes,  you  did!"  replied  the  visit¬ 
ing  girl  ironically. 

"I  did."'  protested  Raymond. 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  then?" 

“I'd  already  asked  somebody  eUe. 
1  couldn't  /" 

And  then  tile  visiting  girl  laughed 
strangely.  Missy  knew  she  knew  with 
whom  Raymond  had  danced  that  first 
dance  Why  did  she  laugh?  And  Ray¬ 
mond — ofc,  oh  I 

SHF  had  seemed  to  grow  rooted  to  the 
ground,  unable  to  get  away;  her 
heart,  her  hreathing.  seemed  to  petrify 
too;  they  hurt  her.  Why  had  Raymond 
danced  with  her  if  he  didn’t  want  to? 
And  why,  why  did  that  girl  laugh?  She 
suddenly  felt  that  she  must  let  them 
know  that  she  heard  them,  that  she 
mast  ask  why!  And,  in  order  not  to 
exclaim  the  question  against  her  will, 
she  covered  her  mouth  with  both  hands, 
and  crept  silently  away  from  the  rose 
arhor. 

Without  any  definite  purpose,  borne 
along  by  an  inner  whirlwind  of  sup¬ 
pressed  sobs  and  utter  despair,  Missy 
Anally  fnund  herself  near  the  entrance 
gate.  Fortunately  there  was  nobody 
to  see  her;  everyone — except  tho«c  two 
-  was  back  up  there  in  the  glare  and 
noise,  laughing  and  dancing.  Laughing 
and  dancing  oh,  oh!  What  ages  ago 
it  seemed  when  she  too  had  laughed 
and  danced! 

Oh,  why  hadn't  she  gone  home  with 
Mrs.  Allen  and  Kitty  before  her  silly 
pleasure  had  turned  to  anguish?  But, 
of  course,  that  was  what  life  was:  pain 
crowding  cIIm>w*  with  pleasure  always 
she  had  read  that  somewhere.  She 
was  just  inevitably  living  Life. 

Consoled  a  trifle  hy  this  reflection 
and  by  a  certain  note  of  sublimity  in 
her  experience.  Missy  leaned  against 
the  gatepost  upon  which  a  lantern  was 
blinking  its  last  shrrd  of  life,  and  gazed 
at  the  slow-rising,  splendid  moon. 

She  was  still  there  when  Cousin  Jim, 
wulking  quickly  and  his  shoe*  creaking 
loudly,  returned. 

"Hello!’'  he  said.  "What’re  you  do¬ 
ing  out  here?" 

*'Oh,  just  watching  the  moon." 
"You’re  a  funny  girl,"  he  laughed. 
"Why  am  1  funny?"  Her  tone  was 
a  little  wistful. 

"Why.  moon-gazing  instead  of  danc¬ 
ing.  and  everything." 

"But  1  like  to  dance  foo,"  emphasized 
Missy,  as  if  to  defend  herself  against 
a  charge. 

"I'll  take  you  up  on  that.  Come 
straight  in  and  dance  the  next  dance 
with  me!" 

Missy  obeyed.  And  then  she  knew 
that  she  had  met  the  Dancer  of  the 
World.  At  first  she  was  pleased  that 
her  steps  fitted  his  so  well,  and  then 
she  forgot  all  about  steps  and  just 
floated  along,  on  invisible  gauzy  wings, 
unconscious  of  her  will  of  direction,  of 
his  will  of  direction.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  but  invisible  gauzy 
wings,  which  were  herself  and  Jim  and 
the  music.  And  they  were  a  part  of 
the  music  and  the  music  was  a  part 
of  them  It  was  divine. 

"Say,  you  cow  dance!"  said  Jim  ad¬ 
miringly  when  the  music  stopped. 

"I  love  tn  dance." 

"1  should  say  you  might!  You  dance 
1  letter  than  any  girl  1  ever  danced  with!" 

This,  from  a  military  uniform,  was 
praise  indeed  Missy  blushed  and  was 
moved  to  hide  her  exaltation  under 
modesty. 

"I  guess  the  reason  is  because  I  love 
;  it  so  much.  I  feel  as  if  it's  the  music 
dancing — not  me.  Do  you  feel  it  that 
way?" 

"Never  thought  of  it  that  way."  an¬ 
swered  Jim.  "But  1  don't  know  but 
what  you're  right.  Say,  you  are  a 
funny  girl,  aren’t  you?" 

But  Missy  knew  that  whatever  he 
meant  by  her  being  a  "funny  girl" 
he  didn't  dislike  her  for  it.  because  he 
rushed  on:  "You  must  let  mi*  have  u 
lot  of  dance* — every  one  you  can  spare." 

AKTKK  that  everything  was  rupture. 

.  All  the  boys  liked  to  dance  with 
Missy  because  she  was  such  a  good 
dancer,  and  Jim  kept  wanting  to  cut  in 
to  get  an  extra  dance  with  her  him¬ 
self.  Somehow  even  the  sting  of  the 
visiting  girl’s  laugh  and  of  Raymond's 
defection  seemed  to  have  subsided  into 
triviality.  And  when  Raymond  came 
Jp  to  ask  for  a  dance  she  experienced 
a  new1  and  pleasurable  thrill  In  telling 
him  she  was  already  engaged.  That 
thrill  disturbed  her  a  little.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  was  vindictive,  wicked? 


But  when  she  saw'  Jim  approAchir? 
even  while  Raymond  was  receiving  h. 
conge,  she  thrilled  again,  simultaneous 
ly  wondering,  with  a  certain  drama', 
interest,  whether  she  was,  after  all 
but  a  heartless  coquette. 

Jim  had  just  been  dancing  with  • 
visiting  girl,  so  she  asked:  "I*  Mu 
Slade  a  good  dancer?" 

MOh,  fair.  Not  in  it  with  you. 
though." 

Missy  thrilled  again,  and  felt  wickni 
again  —alas,  how  pleasant  i*  wickrv 
ness!  "She’x  awfully  pretty."  vouch¬ 
safed  Missy. 

"Oh,  I  guess  so" — indifferently. 

Yet  another  thrill. 

They  took  refreshment*  together.  Jim 
going  to  get  her  a  second  glaxs  of 
lemonade  and  waiting  upon  her  wi:f 
devotion.  Then  came  the  time  to  g 
home.  Missy  could  not  hold  back  t 
certain  sense  of  triumph  as,  aftr,- 
thanking  Raymond  for  a  glorious  tirnr 
*he  started  off,  under  his  inquisitive 
eye.  arm  in  arm  with  Jim. 

That  unwonted  arm-in-arm  buxine* 
confused  Missy  a  good  dral.  She  ha* 
an  idea  it  was  the  proper  thing  whe 
one  is  being  escorted  home,  and  had  put 
her  arm  in  his  as  a  matter  of  cour  *\ 
but  before  they  had  reached  the  gate 
she  was  acutely  conscious  of  the  tour* 
of  her  arm  on  his.  To  make  matter 
worse,  a  curious  wave  of  embarra** 
ment  was  creeping  over  her;  »h  r 
couldn't  think  of  anything  to  any,  ur 
they  had  walked  nearly  a  block  down 
moon-flooded  Silver  Street,  with  im 
sound  but  Jim's  creaking  shoes,  before 
she  got  out:  "How  do  you  like  Cherr> 
vale.  Mr.  Henley?" 

"IBooks  good  to  me,"  he  responded. 

Then  silence  again,  save  lor  Jim 
shoes.  Missy  racked  her  brains.  Wha: 
do  you  say  to  boys  who  don't  know  the 
same  people  and  affairs  you  do?  Burk 
there  at  the  party  things  had  gorv 
easily,  but  they  were  playing  cards  or 
dancing  or  eating;  there  had  been  no 
need  for  tete-A-tete  conversation.  How 
do  you  talk  to  people  you  don't  know 

SHF.  liked  Jim.  but  the  need  to  makr 
talk  was  spoiling  everything.  She 
moved  along  beside  his  creaking  shoe?* 
as  in  a  nightmare,  and,  as  she  felt  ev  ery 
atom  of  her  freezing  to  stupidity,  she 
desperately  forced  her  voice:  "What  a 
beautiful  night  it  is!" 

"Yes.  it’s  great." 

Missy  sent  him  a  sidelong  glance.  He 
didn't  look  exactly  happy  either.  Did 
he  feel  awkward  too? 

Creak!  creak!  creak!  said  the  nhoe- 
"Listen  to  those  shoes — never  heard 
’em  squeak  like  that  before,”  he  mat¬ 
tered  apologetically 

Missy,  striving  for  a  proper  answer 
and  finding  none,  kept  on  moving 
through  that  feeling  of  nightmare. 
What  wax  the  matter  with  her  tongue, 
her  brain?  Was  it  because  she  didn't 
know  Jim  well  enough  tn  talk  to  him" 
Surely  not,  for  she  hud  met  strung* 
boys  before  and  not  felt  like  this,  Wi*^ 
it  because  it  wax  night?  Did  you  al¬ 
ways  feel  like  this  when  you  were  all 
dressed  up  and  going  home  from  an 
evening  party? 

Creak!  creak!  said  the  shoex. 

Another  block  lay  behind  them. 

Missy,  fighting  that  sensation  of  stu¬ 
pidity,  in  anguished  resolution  spoke 
again:  "Just  look  at  the  moon  how  big 
it  ix!" 

Jim  followed  Her  upward  glance 
"Yes,  it's  great,"  he  agreed. 

C'ri*ak!  creak!  said  the  shoes. 

A  heavy,  regularly  punctuated  pau>< 
"Don't  you  love  moonlight  nights?” 
persisted  Missy. 

"Yes  when  my  shoes  don't  squeak." 
He  tried  to  laugh. 

Mi&sv  tried  to  laugh  too. 

Creak!  creak!  said  the  shoes. 

Another  block  lay  behind  them. 
"Moonlight  always  makes  me  feel — ” 
She  paused.  What  was  it  moonlight 
always  made  her  feel?  Hardly  h*  ar 
ing  what  she  was  saying,  she  imide 
herself  reiterate  !*analitics  about  the 
moon.  Her  mind  flew  upward  to  tht 
moon  Jim's  downward  to  his  squeak¬ 
ing  shoes.  She  lived  at  the  other  end 
of  town  from  Raymond  Bonner’s  hotis*  . 
and  the  long  walk  was  made  up  of  end¬ 
less  intermittent  perorations  on  th« 
moon,  on  soueaking  shoes  But  the 
song  of  the  snws  never  ceased.  lx>ud<  » 
and  louder  it  waxed.  It  crashed  inf*- 
the  innermost  fliers  of  her  frame,  com¬ 
pletely  deafened  her  mental  processes 
Never  would  she  forget  it:  crcak-crcnk- 
erruk -creak ! 

Ami  the  moon,  usually  xo  kind  and 
gentle,  grinned  down  derisively. 

At  last,  after  eons  they  reached  the 
comer  of  her  own  yard.  How  un- 
(<  on  /Mrf/c  !M1) 
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‘Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil” 

This  careless  request  may  bring  costly  penalties 


HE  Karate  man  comes  out. 
The  motorist  »ya,  “Give  me 
a  quart  of  oiL”  His  ‘'quart  of  oil" 
is  pouted  into  the  crank-csss,  or 
reservoir.  The  car  goes  on.  No 
doubt  the  motorist  thinks  he  has 
amply  protected  the  1500-odd  parts 
of  his  engine. 

Far  from  it.  One  of  the  \urext 
xcayi  to  invite  frietton-drag  and 
engine  trouble  it  to  say,  '  Gi tv  me  a 
quart  0/  tf/7.” 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil ” 
invites  LOSS  OF  POWER 

Escape  of  explosion  pare 
1  he  pisinn  ring?,  lou  of  com- 
pmiion  and  fore  of  power 
t rccpietitly  ivsult  from  oil  of 
inrnmei  Mi.  The  power- 
lm«  i*  felt  most  on  heavy 
roa«H  and  on  the  hills. 

You  can  get  hill  com 
p  rrvMoit— <o«ii  piece  power  - 
only  try  using  oil  whn«e  Mf  anil* 
your  engine. 

Ck*  reel  body  it  seldom  secured  by 
laying,  “Give  ine  a  quart  of  oil." 

“Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil  ” 

invitee  WEAR  OF  BEARINGS 

The  ptahlem  of  bear- 
wig  lubrication  it  fax  from 
tint  pie.  Hearings  differ 
\*  idcly  in  tvpt  and  *izc. 

The  oiling  vyuemt  which 
Mintily  them  alto  differ. 

Adjustment*  vary. 

Hot  It  the  yueiJiti  and 
An./r  of  1  he  oil  most  suit 
these  condition*.  For  every  oil  that  suit* 
yemr  engine  bearings  you  will  find 
many  which  will  cause  undue  friction. 

An  almost  sure  start  toward  hearing 
trouble  U  "Give  mo  a  quart  of  oil." 


“Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil 99 
invites  CARBON  DEPOSIT 

Guesswork  won’t  el iro-  £  r 

mate  fhit  trouble.  ‘  *  s 

Both  the  quality  and 
the  Mj  ol  the  oil  mutt 
be  considered  L 

Supi'Ote  the  t+Jj  it  too 
light  for  the  piston  clear¬ 
ance.  The  oil  then  work* 
too  freely  into  the  com- 
buslion  chambers.  In  burning.  exerts 
carbon  accumulate!  unleM  the  oil's  ash 
b  light  and  naturally  expelled  through 
the  exhaust 

An  easy  road  to  carbon  trouble  is 
“Give  me  a  qaart  of  oil  ** 

“Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil “ 
invites  WEAR  OF  PISTON  PINS 

Pfotoo-pln  lubrication  b  a 
difficult  problem  and  little 
understood. 

The  location  of  the  piston 
pins  within  the  heated  pis¬ 
tons  ar>d  the  slight  oscillating 
motion  of  the  pin«  oc  bush¬ 
ing*  demand  an  oil  which 
will  spread  readily,  yet  main¬ 
tain  the  peoper  him  between  the  pins 
and  bushings 

Quick  damage  will  come  if  tbe  oil 
fails  to  meet  these  condition*.  To  en¬ 
courage  piston  pin  trouble*  prematurely, 
it  it  only  necessary  to  say,  "Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil." 

“Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil  “ 
invites 

SCORED  CYLINDER  WALLS 

Scoring  frequemly  results 
from  oil  of  low  lubricating 

Ju dirty.  Often,  alto,  the  oil  a 
uty  b  too  light.  Then  tbe 
cylinder  walls  have  no  protect¬ 
ing  him.  Scratching  results. 

Too  often  the  blame  can 
he  wared  straight  to  "Give 
me  a  quart  of  oil." 


"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil** 
invite •  NOISE 

NoLse  it  often  a  sign  of  worn  parti- 
resulting  from  friction. 

It  may  be  a  dull  "thump**  at  every 
revolution  of  the  main  shaft.  It  may 
be  '‘knocking"  of  won*  piston  pins. 
It  may  be  "hitting**  within  the  cylin¬ 
ders-  It  may  be  "knocking**  caused  by 
excessive  carbon  deposit. 

\\  Ken  a  comparatively  new  cal  pounds 
and  racks  its  way  along  the  roads  11  b 
seldom  necessary  to  ask  what  brought 
on  premature  old  age.  Generally  it  b 
undue  friction— resulting  from  incorrect 
lubricating  oil.  A  way  to  invite  pre¬ 
mature  noise  is  an  off-hand  request, 
••Give  u>e  a  quail  of  oil/* 

“Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil  f* 
increases  MAINTENANCE  COST 

If  1  he  oil's  quality  b  low,  an  exeew 
quantity  will  be  consumed  and  still  the 
proper  film  will  not  be  maintained- 

If  its  My  is  incorrect,  ft  may  fail  10 
reach  and  protect  all  moving  pans 

In  either  case,  cxceasre*  friction-drag 
roults  Fewer  mile*  are  obtained  from 
each  gallon  of  gasoline.  Your  fuel  and 
repair  bills  mount  up. 

This  common  waste  b  the  frequent 
rcsuli  of  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

“Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil 99 
reduces  SECOND  HAND  VALUE 

What  fitr*  the  filing  price  of  a  ured 
car?  (I)  The  condition  of  the  engine. 
(2)  The  condition  of  the  chassis  (3) 
Tbe  condition  of  the  body. 

The  engine  is  ihe  vital  part  of  the  car 
The  engine  condition  therefore,  is  moat 
important 

At  an  auction  sale  in  New  York  City, 
second-hand  cats  of  uniformly  prominent 
make'  were  auctioned  off.  The  bodies 
were  in  good  condition.  The  prices  of 
the  cars  originally  ranged  from  about 
$1000  to  &*M)0.  7**/  idling  firur  in 

r>mr  tatei  was  as  low  as  $200. 

\\  by  ?  Because  the  engine*  and  other 
mechanical  part*  were  badly  worn, 

Was  the  wear  due  to  long  service  * 
No.  The  age  of  most  of  these  car* 
disproved  tr.at.  Premature  wear  was 
evident. 

It  b  safe  to  say  ihe  owner*  of  these 
cars  had  UMd  the  common  expression  — 
"Givt  me  a  quart  of  oil.’*  They  paid 
a  high  price  for  their  carelessness. 


How  to  secure  the  Correct  Oil  for  your  car 


DO  NOT  say,  "Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil/*  You  want  an 
oil  of  the  highest  quality  and  of  the 
correct  body  to  meet  the  lubrica¬ 
ting  requirements  of  your  engine. 

Ask  for  that  oil  and  get  it. 

At  the  right  u*e  print,  in  part, 
0*i r  Chart  of  Automobile  Recom¬ 
mendations. 

This  Chart  is  the  result  of  tbe  mwt 
far- reaching  and  thorough  study  of  auto¬ 
mobile  lubrication  lhat  has  eves  been 

mode. 

1 1  was  prepared  by  a  company  whose 
authority  on  vrientibe  lubrication.  for 
every  cbn  of  machinery,  i*  recognized 
throughout  the  world  -the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company. 

It  was  prepared  ahet  a  careful  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  lubricating  requirement*  of 
each  make  and  model  of  American 
and  foreign  car 


For  years  this  Chart  Ha*>  hcen  rerng 
ni/ed  as  tbe  scientific  guide  to  correct 
automobile  lubrication. 

The  superior  effcciencv  of  tbe  mis 
specified  has  been  thoroughly  proven  by 
practical  tests. 

Make  a  nole  of  tbe  giade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobitoils  specified  in  this  Chan  for 
your  engine-  Then  make  sure  that  you 
get  it. 

You  will  then  give  your  engine  oil  of 


the  kighni  quality  and  of  the  correct  btdy . 
It*  «ikC  will  result  in 

Saving  of  furl  Saving  of  oil 

Maximum  power  Minimum  repairs 

Tbe  requirement*  of  tbe  transmission 
and  d«ffv*.enttal  of  your  car  are  equally 
important.  The  correct  grades  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  the  transmission 
and  differential  are  specified  in  the  com¬ 
plete  Chart  of  Recommendations  which 
you  will  find  on  your  dealer  s  wall. 

Write  for  64  page  booklet  containing 
complete  discussion  of  your  tuhrication 
problem*.  liM  of  trouble*  with  remedies 
and  complete  Charts  uf  Recommenda¬ 
tion*  for  Automobiles,  Motorcycles, 
Tractors  and  Mo  tor- boot  engines. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from 
your  dc-alef,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  In 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  tbe  container.  If  your 
dealer  ha*  not  the  grade  specified  for 
your  car ,  lie  can  casi ly  secure  it  for  you . 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 

rumntic  Detroit  New  York  Chicago  Indianapolis  Pittsburgh 

branches ;  Boston  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Philadelphia  Minneapolis  D»  Moines 


SM 


Correct 

Automobile  Lubrication 

■  — » 

Explanation  :  The  four  grade*  of 

Gargoyle  Mobilo/a,  for  engine  lubri¬ 
cation,  purified  to  remove  feet  carbon, 
arcs 

Gargoyle  Mobilo.l  **AM 
Gargoyle  Mohilwl  “B" 
Gargoyle  Mobalml  “'EM 
Gargoyle  Mobtloil  “‘Arctic* 

In  the  Chart  Wow,  the  letter  opposlr* 
the  «ar  indicates  tire  grad*  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  Ire  fired.  Fo*  ei 
ample.  "A"  wean*  Gargoyle  MobllplJ 
"A,"  "Arc"  meant  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
otl  "Arctic,"  etc.  Tbe  lettNomend- 
ations  coverall  model*  of  both  pleasure 
and  commercial  rekkla  un!e*»  other¬ 
wise  noted.  *“* 

This  Chart  l  *  compiled  by  ihe  Vacuum 
Oil  Company's  Board  of  Engineer*  snd 
represents  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 


Electric  Vrhicfo*:  Fur  footer  !  .in  . 
and  enclosed  chain*  toe  Gatjjcivle 
Mobiloil  ’•A"  the  year  'found.  fur 
open  chain*  and  <|iflfWtinL  use  Gar 
goylr  Mobiloil  "C  \  the  tear  ru»i'*l. 

Exception:  Pur  •U'teXr'*  iif 

pleasure  care  tree  Gargoyle  MolnUol 
'•Arciic'*  for  worm  drix!;*»iil  GlTi'lMrln 
Mobiloil  44A’“  M  trevrl  grxr  \V»t, 
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KEEP  TO  RIGHT- DRIVE  WITH  CARE 


ARE  BETTER 
THAN  GOOD  TIRES 


THIS  IS  THE  SIGN 
OF  A  HOOD  DEALER 


Quality 

is 

Economy 


The  "Why”  of  the  Hood  Extra  "Ply” 

You  remember  that  blow-out  which 
caused  you  trouble,  annoyance  and 
expense?  The  disappointment  in  your 
tire  mileage  and  wear? 

The  reason  was  a  tire  weak  in  fabric  backbone 
where  it  should  have  been  essentially  strong. 
Take  the  time  to  go  to  a  Hood  Dealer.  Count 
the  plies  of  fabric  in  the  Hood  4 1  j  ”  Arrow 
Tread  and  compare  with  any  “standard”  5" 
tire.  Then  consider  the  price  divided  by  miles 
guaranteed  and  delivered. 


You  will  find  an  unanswerable  reason  for  the 
Hood  low  comparative  cost  per  mile — and 
for  the  growing  Hood  reputation. 


The  famous  Hood  outdoor  signs  protect  you 
upon  the  highways  of  America  and  point  the 
way  to  the  sign  of  a  Hood  Dealer.  Look  up 
the  address  of  our  nearest  dealer  on  the  page 
opposite  the  contents  page  of  the  1918  Blue  Book. 
Ask  him  to  show  you  the  “why”  of  that  Hood  extra 
"ply/*  We  leave  the  answer  to  you. 


Hood  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Mats. 


MURAD 

rWie  TURKISH  CIGARETTE 


PACKAGES 

TENS  ANO 
TWENTIES 


Compare  - 
them  with 
Higher  Priced 
-  cigarettes 


y^/iunaificj 

Makers  / the  Ify/hM  tirade  Tur  k  ish 
and  Dfyption  (.xjurelles  in  thr  \karfd 


changed,  how  natural  everything  looked 
here!  Over  there,  across  the  stretch 
of  white  moonlight,  &at  the  summer- 
house,  symbol  of  peace  and  every  day, 
cloaked  in  its  fragrant  ramblers. 

Humbler*!  A  sudden  remembrance 
durted  through  Missy's  perturbed  brain. 
Her  poor  flowers- -were  they  still  out 
there?  She  must  carry  them  into  the 
house  with  her!  On  the  impulse,  with¬ 
out  pausing  to  reflect  that  her  action 
might  look  queer,  she  exclaimed:  “Wait 
u  minute!"  and  ran  fleetly  across  the 
moonlit  yard.  In  a  second  she  had  the 
bouquet  out  of  the  pitcher  and  was 
back  again  beside  him,  breathless. 

"I  left  them  out  there.” she  said.  "I— 
I  forgot  them.  And  I  didn't  want  to 
leave  them  out  there  all  night.” 

JIM  bent  down  and  sniffed  at  the 
rosea.  “They  smell  awfully  sweet, 
don't  they?”  he  said. 

Suddenly,  without  premeditation, 
Missy  extended  them  to  him.  “You 
may  have  them,”  she  offered. 

”/r  He  received  them  awkwardly. 
“That's  awfully  sweet  of  you.  Say, 
you  are  sweet,  aren't  you?” 

MYou  may  have  them  if  you  want 
them,”  she  repeated. 

Jim.  still  holding  the  bunch  awkward¬ 
ly.  had  an  inspiration. 

“I  do  want  them-  And  now.  if 
they’re  really  mine,  I  want  to  do  with 
them  what  I'd  like  most  to  do  with 
them.  May  I?” 

“Why,  of  course.” 

“I'd  like  to  give  them  to  the  girl  who 
ought  to  have  flowers  more  than  any 
girl  I  know.  I'd  like  to  give  them  to 

you  /” 

He  smiled  at  her  daringly. 

“Oh!”  breathed  Missy.  How  poetical 
he  was! 

“But,”  he  stipulated,  "on  one  condi¬ 
tion.  I  demand  one  roe*  for  myself. 
And  you  must  put  it  in  my  buttonhole 

for  me.” 

With  trembling  fingers  Missy  fixed 
the  rose  in  place. 

They  walked  on  up  to  the  gate. 

Jim  said:  “In  our  school  town  the 
girls  are  all  crazy  for  brass  buttons. 
They  make  hatpins  and  things.  If  you'd 
like  a  button.  I'd  like  to  give  you  one — 
off  my  sleeve.” 

“Wouldn't  it  spoil  your  sleeve?”  she 
asked  tremulously. 

"Oh,  I  can  get  more" — somewhat  air¬ 
ily.  "Of  course  we  have  to  do  extra 
guard  mount  and  things  for  punish¬ 
ment.  But  that's  part  of  the  game,  and 
no  fellow  minds  if  he’s  giving  buttons 
to  somebody  he  likea." 

Missy  wasn't  exactly  sure  she  knew 
what  “subtle”  meant,  but  she  felt  that 
Jim  was  being  subtle.  Oh.  the  romance 
of  it!  To  give  her  a  brass  button  he 
was  willing  to  suffer  punishment.  He 
was  like  a  knight  of  old! 

As  Jim  was  severing  the  button  with 
his  penknife.  Missy,  chancing  to  gluncc 
upward,  noted  that  the  curtain  of  an 
upstairs  window  was  being  held  back 
by  an  invisible  hand  That  was  her 
mother's  window. 

“I  must  go  in  now,”  she  said  hur¬ 
riedly.  "Mother's  waiting  up  for  me.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I'll  see  you  soon. 
“You're  up  at  Kitty's  a  lot,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,”  she  murmured,  one  eye  on  the 
upstairs  window.  So  many  things  she 
had  to  say  iioit.  A  little  while  ago 
she  hadn’t  been  able  to  talk.  Now,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  there  was  much 
to  say.  vet  no  time  to  say  it.  How 
queer  Life  was! 


"To-morrow,  I  expect,”  she  harm 
on.  “Good  night,  Mr.  Ilenley.” 

"Good  night  — Missy.”  With  his  <U* 
ing,  gleaming  smile. 

Inside  the  hall  door. mother,  wrapp-. 
clad,  met  her  disapprovingly.  “Mi 
where  in  the  world  did  you  get  all  th  •« 
flowers?" 

”Ji — Kitty's  cousin  gave  them  to  m 

“For  the  land's  sake!”  It  requ 
a  moment  for  mother  to  find  furtb 
words.  Then  she  continued  accusing 
"I  thought  you  were  to  come  home  u 
Mrs.  Allen  and  Kitty  ” 

“Kitty  got  sick,  and  her  mother 
to  take  her  home.” 

“Why  didn't  you  come  with  th«t 

“Oh,  mother!  I  was  having  such  a 
good  time!”  For  the  minute  Miaav  h 
forgotten  there  had  been  a  *hrcd 
anything  hut  “good  time”  in  thi*  wh 
glorious  evening.  “And  Mr*.  Allen*. 

I  might  stay  and  come  home  with  J 
and-” 

"That  will  do,”  cut  in  mother  sew- 
ly.  “You've  taken  advantage  of  rr 
Missy  And  don’t  let  me  hear  e\r 
party  from  you  again  this  summer'” 

The  import  of  the  dreadful  dktur 
did  not  penetrate  fully  to  Mi**y’*  ~  r 
sciousness.  She  was  too  confuted  r 
her  emotions,  just  then,  to  think  clear';, 
of  anything. 

“Go  up  to  bed,”  said  mother. 

"May  I  put  my  flowers  in  water  lint* 

“Yes.  hut  be  ouick  about  it.” 

Missy  would  have  liked  to  carry  thr 
flowers  up  to  her  own  room,  to  star 
there  beside  her  while  she  slept,  bir 
mother  wouldn't  understand  and  th* 
would  be  questions  which  she  didrr 
know  how  to  answer. 

Mother  was  offended  with  her.  IUtt 
ly  she  felt  unhappy  about  thnt,  bj 
she  was  too  happy  to  be  definitely  ur 
happy.  Anyway,  mother  followed  : 
unfasten  hrr  dress,  to  help  take  do* 
her  hair,  to  plait  the  mouae-col^r*- 
braids.  She  wanted  to  be  alone,  j r 
she  liked  the  touch  of  mother**  banc 
unusually  gentle  and  tender.  Why  v»a 
mother  gentle  and  tender  with  her  wb 
she  was  offended? 

AT  last  mother  kissed  her  good  nigh 
.and  she  was  alone  in  her  little 
It  was  hard  to  get  to  sleep.  What  ** 
eventful  party  it  had  been:  Sincr  sup 
per  time  she  seemed  to  have  lived  y ran 
and  years.  She  had  been  a  auccr?- 
even  though  Raymond  Bonnor  had  **id 
— that.  Anyway,  Jim  was  a  better 
dancer  than  Raymond,  and  hnndsonv  r 
and  nicer — besides  the  uniform.  H 
was  more  poetical  too-- much  moTt. 
What  was  it  he  had  said  about  lilc ir.,- 
her?  .  .  .  better  dancer  than  any  other 
.  .  .  Funny  she  should  feel  so  happ;. 
after  Raymond  .  .  .  Maybe  nhc  trx* 
just  a  vain,  inconstant,  coquettish  .  .  . 

She  strove  to  focus  on  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  her  frailty.  She  turned  her  fig* 
to  the  window.  Through  the  lnce  cur¬ 
tains  shone  the  moonlight,  the  gleatr- 
ing  path  along  which  she  had  *o  oftrn 
flown  out  to  be  a  fairy.  But  to-night 
she  didn’t  wish  to  be  a  fairy;  just  V 
be  herself  .  .  . 

The  moonlight  flowed  in  and  engulfed 
her,  a  great,  eternal,  golden-white  mys¬ 
tery.  And  its  mystery  became  hrr 
mystery.  She  was  the  mystery  of  th* 
moon,  of  the  universe,  of  Life.  Ard 
the  tune  in  her  heart,  which  could  takr 
on  so  many  bewildering  variations,  br- 
camr  the  Chant  of  Mystery.  How  in¬ 
teresting,  how  tremendously,  ineffably 
interesting  was  Life!  Site  slept. 


Conscription  in  Canada 

CVmiMam#*  fn>m  M**>r  22 


In  Quebec  I  had  the  privilege  of  an 
audience  with  the  venerable  cardinal 
and  enjoyed  two  meetings  with  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin.  the  Prime  Minister.  Sir 
Lomer  received  me  in  his  room  in  the 
vast  Parliament  House,  and  talked  with 
frankness.  He  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  men  in  Canada.  For  twelve  years 
he  has  now  held  the  reins  of  power. 
He  is  a  disciple,  friend,  and  confidant  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Launer.  His  face  and  fig¬ 
ure  bespeak  force  and  character — the 
tenacity  of  a  bulldog  and  the  tact  of  a 
diplomatist.  The  tact  shines  out  of  his 
kind,  gray-blue  eyes,  surmounted  by 
thick  eyebrows  and  a  massive  forehead. 
The  tenacity  is  shown  in  his  rugged 
profile,  his  firm  juw,  overhung  by  a 
rough  gray  mustache,  and  his  pugna¬ 
cious  though  small  n o»e.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  quote  all  that  he  told  nvc.  In 
a  general  way,  however,  he  permitted 
me  to  say  that,  while  regretting  some 
mistakes  of  Ottawa  policy,  he  foresaw 
no  danger  of  resistance  to  the  Con¬ 
scription  Law,  so  long  as  it  was  sen¬ 


sibly  enforced  by  the  war  authorities 
“The  Quebec  folk,”  he  explained,  “an 
peaceuhle  citizen*  who  respect  the  law 
and  are  fully  as  intelligent  a*  Cana¬ 
dians  elsewhere,  if  not  more  so.  A' 
for  my  views  on  certain  other  mat 
tern.  I  refer  you  to  my  speech  some 
days  ago  on  the  Francmur  motion.” 

Agricultural  Conscription? 

TN  that  speech  (which,  by  the  bj*c, 
-l was  a  model  of  oratory)  Sir  Lomer 
poured  much  oil  on  troubled  water*.  Hr 
told  his  own  people,  in  effect,  that  re¬ 
criminations  against  Ontario  and  other 
Province*  could  do  no  good,  and  that 
despite  the  insults  which  a  few  writer# 
or  preachers  had  hurled  at  the  French 
Canadians  in  Quebec,  the  Canadian 
Confederation  was  the  only  system  of 
government  for  Canada.  Hi*  address 
was  un  appeal  for  peace  and  concord 
It  quoted  the  example  of  our  own  blood} 
Civil  War,  which  had  not  pre vented 
the  reunion  of  North  and  South.  1: 

(Confute* of  on  page  3'd) 
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Concerning  that  Great  Improvement  in 

Shot  Shell  Manufacture— 

THE  WETPROOF  SHELLS 


by  Remington  UMC 


Have  you  noticed  that  the  Remington  UMC  Shells  you  buy  nowadays  are  exceptionally 
firm  in  the  crimp?  These  arc  the  Wetproof  Shells  -  Remington  UMC  —  strong  and  depend* 
able  where  the  average  shell  is  weakest. 


As  every  hunter  knows,  a  water* 
soaked  crimp  is  apt  to  broom  out  in 
his  repeater,  and  jam  just  when  the 
birds  are  flying  good. 

Top  wads  hump  up.  The  shot 
gets  loose. 

But  not  unth  a  W etproof  Renting' 
ton  UMC!  These  are  the  first  and 
only  shells  ever  waterproofed  in 
crimp  and  top  wad— the  raw  edge  of 
the  paper  filled  with  a  tough,  elas* 
tic,  waterproof  compound — sealed 
against  wet. 

Wetproof  does  not  signify  a 
special  brand  of  Remington 
"aiiow"  UMC  Shells,  but  a  great  for* 
"  ward  step  in  shell  manufac* 

■umoroff  ture  applied  to  all  smokeless 
tMC  powder  shells  of  this  celebrated 


maJ{e.  The  Wetproof  feature  docs 
not  add  to  the  price  of  the  shells. 
To  get  it  you  need  only  ask  your 
dealer  for  “Arrow"  or  “Nitro  Club" 
Remington  UMC. 

“Wetproof”  is  exclusive  with 
Remington  UMC— protected  by  pat* 
ents  against  imitation  by  any  other 
manufacturer  in  tho  world.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  constant  progress  that 
is  keeping  the  Company  young  and 
vigorous,  its  service  to  the  public 
always  growing— 

Making  the  strongest  sentiment 
of  the  shooting  public  for  Remington 
UMC,  and  the  Red  Ball  Mar\  of 
Remington  UMC  in  the  merchants 
store  the  unfailing  Sign  of  Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters. 


Wherever  you  find  ••Arrow'*  end  “Nitro  Club” 
Label*,  you  find  the  Wetproof  Shell* -Rem¬ 
ington  UMC.  Look  for  them.  It  is  worth  while 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS 
UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc 


mn  farrursTi  sf  K'^earmi 
smj  vfanunt'n  m  tkt 


WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
REMINGTON  UMC,  LTD.,  OF  CANADA,  WINTfeOR.  ONTARIO 
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There  were  10  many 
duties  crowded  upon 
W.  L.  DougUi  while  he 
was  '*  boi.nd  out"  peg fin* 
shoes  that  he  did  not  have 
much  opportunity  to  play. 
On  one  occasion  when  he 
had  completed  all  hit 
tasks  and  was  told  to 
•*  play  awhile,"  he  went 
out  in  the  yard  and  dug 
a  hole  in  the  ground- 
hit  idee  of  play  was  to 
work  at  something. 


.  W  l  tK»«g U*  C*  - 
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W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  ol  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear¬ 
ing  W.L.  Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  tbe  world 


BOYS  SHOES 

tUWIo  Iks  Wart* 

S3  U  50  12 


T"Th!  quality  of  W.  U  Douglas 
1  product  is  iruaianteed  by 
more  than  40  year*  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  fuie  shoes. 

The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen¬ 
tres  of  America.  They  aie 
made  in  a  to  rib  equipped 
factory  at  Brockton.  Mata., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work¬ 
ing  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoe*  for  the  pnee  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  arc  the  same  everywhere.  They 
coat  no  more  in  S*n  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.  They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
VA  CT/O.V—  He  fore  y«u  Issftosrf  W.  X. 
iMitMS  rt»**#  the  retail  frier  Is  sf  am  the 

a*i Ham  unit  the  inalde  Ian  facing,  fiiia  4 •  puMr 
Oiifo  fro/r.'fiiMi  MgafMsr  high  itHm  for  inferior 
mhoea.  AMI  AUK  t  ft  1 1  fi. 

SaU  by  ovsr  9000  .ho.  fnlm  and  I0S  W.  L.  DougU. 
•to*«s.  If  not  (osvrakM  te  call  at  W.  L.  l>o««U«  alas,  ask 
yotm  local  dealer  for  them  Taks  »u>  otbsr  make.  Writs  far 
haeklat.  skewing  haw  ta  otitr  •kosa  br  mail,  pastas*  fvsa. 

frMldsilt 

W.  L  POI'liUN  ftlfflK  CO. 

t&l  Spark  SI.,  Bros  btuu.  Us-s. 


CICO  PASTE 

Always  Ready  for  Instant 
Use 
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are.  Then 
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to  fill  and  there  is  r>o  watte  It 
never  gets  hard  and  lumpy. 
CKO  is  one  of  i  hr 
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Quality  Product* 
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showed  how  impossible  the  Province  of 
Quebec  would  find  it  U»  exist  and  thrive 
if  it  were  cut  off  from  the  Dominion. 
And  it  reminded  not  alone  the  depu¬ 
ties,  who  hung  breathless  on  his  words, 
but  also  those  outside  the  debating  hall, 
that  Confederation  had  been  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well-considered  scheme,  not  a 
caprice,  as  some  seemed  to  imagine  it. 
Whether  Sir  Lomer  approves,  be¬ 
sides  merely  submitting  to,  conscription 
he  best  knows.  But  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  Cabinet,  M.  Caron,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture,  whom  I  may  quote, 
holds  firmly  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Borden 
to  propose  a  measure  for  agricultural 
rather  than  for  military  conscription. 

There  is  something  in  that  theory 
worth  considering.  All  that  conscrip¬ 
tion  hoped  to  accomplish  in  Canada  was 
the  recruiting  of  100,000  additional 
fighting  men,  drawn  from  a  reluctant 
and  already  hard  pressed  people.  To 
raise  even  these,  it  muy  be  necessary  to 
drain  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
elements  of  the  Dominion,  which  are 
badly  needed  for  raising  crop*,  building 
ships,  and  other  purposes.  At  the  end 
of  January  only  13,000  of  the  desired 
100,000  had  been  enlisted.  They  will 
weigh  little  in  the  scale  against  the 
Huns.  The  new  law  is  being  admin¬ 
istered  very  temperately  by  the  authori¬ 
ties.  Exemption*  are  numerous,  and 
slacker*  are,  of  course,  ns  common  in 
the  Dominion  as  in  the  United  States. 

Strengthening  the  Confederation 

THE  imperialistic  view  of  the  altua- 
tiuri  was  summed  up  on  my  return 
to  Montreal  by  Lord  Atholstan,  the 
Quebec  Northcliffe,  proprietor  of  thi* 
Montreal  “Star,"  who  so  nearly  fell 
a  victim  of  a  fanatic  a  few  weeks  ugo: 

"Whatever  the  motives  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  worked  up  the  stormy  agita¬ 
tion  of  protest  against  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service,”  said  Lord  Atholstan, 
“Quebec  opposed  this  policy  ostensibly 
on  constitutional  grounds  and  mainly  in 
a  constitutional  manner.  Now  that 
conscription  bus  become  law  and  is 
bring  enforced  by  Government  with  a 
direct  mandate  and  a  strong  popular 
majority.  Quebec  will  continue  to  act 
in  accordance  with  constitutional  prece¬ 
dent  and  will  pearcutdy  acouiesce.  .  .  . 

"Quebec  is  naturally  pacifist.  By  his 
language  and  his  placid  indifference 
to  affairs  outside  his  own  immediate 
vk ion.  the  French  CmkHm  i- 
from  the  great  current*  of  the  world. 
He  has  lost  his  filial  love  for  France, 
which  has  departed  far  from  the  re* 
ligious  puths  in  which  the  kohifanf  is 
trained,  and  he  has  not  vet  acquired 
any  ptrtOAal  dfVOtiOB  to  British  ideals, 
though  grateful  and  loyal  in  the  main 
to  tlie  British  flag  for  generous  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  argued  with  plausibility 
that  it  is  nutural  that  this  people  should 
feel  and  display  U  'est  in  the 

present  war  than  the  English-speaking 
Canadians.  It  is  also  natural  that  by 
reason  of  their  aloofness  arid  naivete 
they  should  l>c  easily  misdirected  by 
political  agitators  of  their  own  race, 
of  whom  there  are  many.  Thrtt  have 
led  them  astray  more  than  once  But 
Jean-Baptiste  has  a  solid  foundation  of 
common  sense  in  his  make-up.  and  he 
will  find  hi*  way  back. 

“The  effect  of  the  Military  Service 
Act  will  hasten  this  rehabilitation  by 

I  bringing  a  large  number  out  of  their 
isolation,  placing  them  in  direct  touch 
with  their  English-speaking  compatri¬ 
ots,  and  necessarily  giving  them  a 
wider  outlook  The  ultimate  effect 
i  will  he  to  knit  more  closely  the  ties 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  and  to 
strengthen  Canada's  loyal  association 
with  the  British  Empire.  There  is  as 
little  possibility  of  secession  as  there 
is  of  an  uprising.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the 
French-Canadinn  problem  as  one  press¬ 
ing  for  •settlement.'  It  cannot  be  set- 
i  tied,  except  by  the  gradual  widening 
of  educational  currents  which  are 
steudily  undermining  the  harriers  be¬ 
tween  the  two  people*  and  will,  some 
day,  in  spite  of  foolish  politicians  of 
both  *ides,  blend  the  two  races  together 
in  a  new  nation  which  may  be  better 
than  either  alone  could  evolve." 

Poor  habitants!  They  are  not  eager 
for  the  melting  pot.  They  wish  to  re¬ 
main  just  what  they  are  to-day,  Cana¬ 
dian  Catholics,  speaking  what  they  tell 
one  i-'  eighteenth-century  French,  but 
what  I  take  to  he  a  rude  kind  of 
Normandy  dialect.  As  for  the  war. 
what  do  they  know  of  the  Bulsheviki. 
the  Belgians,  ihe  Serbians,  anil  the 
Rumanians?  I  even  heard  of  one 
good  habitant  who.  on  dropping  in  at 
Montreal  last  year  to  sell  furs  or  per¬ 
chance  to  get  a  haircut,  learned  with 


amaxtment  for  the  first  time*  of  the  ;j 
Was  he  typical  of  thousand*  of  e  • 
k?nt  backwoodsmen?  1  wonder. 


Suddenly ,  Conscription! 

THIS  much  i*  plain:  The  C»naii* 
have  to  their  credit  a  t  ren*.- 
effort.  The  420,000  men  who  have  rt 
over  from  Canada  are,  proportion,  j 
to  the  population  of  the  Dominion  •  a 
roughly  8,000.000),  the  equivalent  4 
5,000.000  who  might  be  sent  frorr  t 
United  State*.  That  is  their  b  q 
and  will  never  be  forgotten.  Of  8 
420,000  it  will  also  be  remembered  4 
most-  all,  indeed,  with  the  except!  i 
some  10,000  or.  at  the  utmost,  20.'  ^ 
were  of  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  -nl 
Irish  blood.  The  Britisher  loves  fi.-i 
ing  for  it*  own  *akc.  The  Fn  4 
Canadian  prefer*  peaceful  ssport*.  di 
is  not  a  coward,  lie  cun  on  OCCasm  a 
a  brute.  Or  he  rnay  be  u  fairly  *sr?€* 
able  if  not  brilliant  citizen,  ready  a 
defend  himself  at  a  pinch,  hut  very  > 
willing  to  take  part  in  outside  quar  4 
Beside*,  thi*  conscription  wit*  « 
sudden.  For  three  year*  the  1  a. 
dian*  all  Canadians  had  been 
by  assurances  that  it  was  not  even  • 
template*!.  On  January  17,  1»D  . 
Wilfrid  Laurier  said  explicitly:  “T  y 
is  to  be  no  conscription  in  C*ru<U’ 
And  on  the  same  day  Sir  Robert  Bid¬ 
den,  the  Conservative  Premier. 
meaning  all  he  said:  “I  made  it  c  tr 
to  the  people  of  Canada  that  we  :: 
not  propose  any  conscription.  I  npu 
that  announcement  to-day  with  t  *- 
pha*i*."  Then  came  the  t>off*-Arce.  * 
hurried  wa*  Sir  Rolx*rt  to  push  < 
scription  through  last  fall  that  t 
omitted  to  confer  with  even  Sir  Wi*fr 
who  was  quite  naturally  huffed 
hurt  in  consequence.  The  M.  S.  Am. 
and  indeed  must  have  seemed  a  ru- 
sity  to  the  Canadian  Government. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Governor  Ct  - 
erul,  1  know,  thought  so.  But  it  *  - 
sprung  an  the  Dominion  rather  b ro¬ 
ly.  The  recent  election*  rasped  Qu» 
in  many  ways.  Some  statesmen  t>.ir* 
that  in  places  they  were  irregular  T 
jeers  of  hot-heads  in  Ontario  deeper- 
the  objection*  of  the  Quebec  folk  to  •*- 
new  measure.  Why  should  they  t*  r 
suited  for  expressing  their  opinion  c  • 
stitutionally,  as  the  Australians 
No  one  had  insulted  Australia  for  : 
jecting  conscription. 

A  True  Statesman 


BUT  the  keynote  to  the  whole  o. 

tion  was  in  Ottawa,  the  seat  of  t'» 
Dominion  Government.  So  to  Otla 
I  went,  hoping  for  audience*  of  * 
Robert  Borden  nnd  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur-' 
Both  statesmen  have  an  nvorrior.  t: 
“being  interviewed."  Thanks  to  a  lit  * 
from  an  acquaintance  of  the  prerr.*. 
however.  1  succeeded  in  seeing  him.  iL 
fore  that  1  was  also  fortunate  enou: 
be  received  bv  Sir  Robert's  most  f 
vnidahlc  political  rival. 

Of  all  the  public  men  of  mark  * 
Canada  none  is  more  honored  or  IT)  * 
widely  known  than  Sir  Wilfrid  Launer 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  con 
n landing  figure,  popular  not  only  w 
his  own  followers,  but  even  with 
adversaries.  He  i*  to  Canadu  v« 
Gladstone  wu*  to  England,  a  symbol  ‘ 
that  temperate  Liberal  force  wh 
keeps  the  balance  between  the  extrro 
in  politics. 

Sir  Wilfrid  has  long  passed  the  ai 
lotted  span  He  is  anxious  to  rrt  • 
to  private  life  But,  by  hi*  oppomn  - 
quite  as  much  us  by  his  friends, 
withdrawal  from  the  leadership  of  tb 
Canadian  Liberals  just  now  would  U- 
gmrdod  an  a  calamity.  It  is  he  whom  O 
Conservatives  in  power  may  thank  *• 
the  checking  of  the  Boura&sa  Nations 
ists,  the  moderation  of  the  Cath. 
clergy,  the  submission  of  Quetar 
the  Conscription  Law.  But  for  his  it 
fiurncc  there  might  have  been  mu.* 
disorder  in  Quebec.  His  very  preset 
in  the  Dominion  House  of  Conthi"' 
lend*  dignity  to  that  body.  He  is  a  Mir 
vival  of  traditions  w-hich  are  dying;  j 
gentleman,  by  instinct  and  by  h*M; 
a  debater  of  authority;  a  true  stat  - 
man.  Hi*  experience  in  the  conduct 
affairs,  hoth  international  and  natiurjl 
has  won  for  him  a  quite  unique  |- 
nit  ion.  His  personal  anaets  inclu  v 
tact  and  grace.  A  Canadian  of  Can* 
dians,  he  bus  avoided  offense  to  •*- 
Anghv-Suxnn  element  without  lusting  t  - 
iiffection  «»f  the  French  -speaking  Tar 
ohi*"  Though,  as  hi*  n'conl  pro**-1 
and  as  liis  intimates  would  confirm,  1 
P"-ed  to  all  tiglitening  of  the  Imi> 
which  hind  the  Dominion  to  the  E 
pire,  he  has  by  his  attitude  during 
war,  and.  indirectly,  by  hi*  sta- 
against  conscription,  done  much  to 
vent  those  link*  from  being  looeentd 


APRIL  IS,  l  0  l  h 


Sir  Wilfrid  did  me  the  great  favor  of 
receiving  me  at  his  office,  a  large,  plain¬ 
ly  furnished  room  in  the  gray,  caatel- 
UkUmI  museum  which,  since  the  wrecking 
of  tin*  stately  House  of  Parliament,  has 
Riven  shelter  to  the  Senators  and  Com¬ 
mon*.  Ho  talked  with  me  for  nearly  half 
iin  hour,  sometimes  in  French  (which, 
oddly  enough,  he  speaks  with  a  slight 
Knglish  accent)  ami  sometimes  in  Eng¬ 
lish  i  which  he  pronounces  like  a  French¬ 
man  ),  He  is  tall  and  spare,  and  in 
«l> insurance  frail;  smooth-shaven;  with 
«  line  and  lofty  forehead;  fast- whiten¬ 
ing  hair,  brushed  back  on  either  aide; 
ft  rave  and  observant  eyes;  a  long  and 
wHI-ahaped  nose;  and  u  lirin  mouth. 
A  man  whu  knows  his  mind  and  yet  can 
dmnge  it.  There  was  something  of  the 
teacher  in  his  bearing — a  strong  but 
not  mi  overbearing  teacher,  willing  to 
respect  argument  and  to  make  conces¬ 
sions.  Except  at  moments  when  his 
feelings  moved  him,  his  voice  was  low 
and  very  musical.  He  reminded  me  at 
times  of  Edwin  Booth.  The  resem¬ 
blance.  which  is  real,  lay  in  the  set  of 
his  well-molded  lips  and  chin  and  in  a 
suggestion  of  romanticism. 

The  Premier  Sums  Up 

SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN  was  up  to 
his  eyes  in  work  in  the  east  wing  of 
the  old  Parliament  Building,  conferring 
with  munition  makers  and  dictating  let¬ 
ters  to  his  typewriter.  He  seemed  un¬ 
ruffled  by  his  heavy  responsibilities.  A 
man  over  Hixty-fuur.  though  he  looks 
ten  years  younger,  built  rather  atockily 
— physically  the  antithesis  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid.  He  has  much  in  common  with  the 
late  Lord  Cromer,  whom  I  met  in 
Cairo.  His  grayish  hair,  tinged  with 
what  had  once  been  red  or  reddish 
brown,  was  carefully  parted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  An  ample  brow,  clear  eyes,  a  gen¬ 
erous  nose,  and  a  firm  mouth,  topped  by 
a  thick  mustache,  completed  the  por¬ 
trait  which  I  took  away  of  him.  He 
obliged  me  with  ten  minutes,  all  he 
could  spare,  talked  with  precision  upon 
several  points,  and  condensed  his  words 
for  me  in  this  dictated  statement: 

“Sir  Roliert  Borden  said  that,  while 
there  had  been  strong  opposition  in 
some  part*  of  the  country  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compulsory  military  service 
while  the  bill  was  under  discussion, 
there  bad  been  general  acceptance  of 


the  measure  since  its  enactment,  and 
there  had  been  an  entire  absence  of  any 
serious  disturbance  in  connection  with 
its  enforcement.*' 

Colonel  Biggar  of  the  Military  Serv¬ 
ice  Council,  to  whom  I  was  commended 
by  tile  Premier,  threw  more  light  upon 
the  working*  of  the  Conscription  Uw. 
“The  result*/1  he  said,  "have  up  to  now 
l»een  admirable.  And  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where 
the  registration  has  been  much  larger 
than  we  had  hoped.  Roughly  it  was 
115,000;  of  whom,  of  course,  a  pro¬ 
portion  not  yet  known,  but  probably 
considerable,  will  be  exempted.  There 
has  been  no  resistance,  and,  by  all 
accounts,  the  quality  of  the  drafted 
men  is  excellent." 

Self-Government 

AND  now  to  sura  up:  There  is  assured¬ 
ly  some  unrest  among  the  French 
Canadians,  due  to  the  pin  pricks  of  the 
School  Law  in  Ontario  and  the  much 
sharper  stab  implied  in  the  Conscrip¬ 
tion  Law.  But  it  is  still,  and  1  believe 
it  will  remain,  purely  psychological. 

The  Conscription  Law  is  regarded 
with  disfavor  and  even  with  anger  by 
tiie  French-speaking  Catholics  of  Can¬ 
ada.  It  has  not  stirred  up  any  disorder 
in  Quebec,  nor  will  it  provoke  rebellion 
among  either  priests  or  laymen.  While 
it  is  enforced  with  tact  and  care,  it 
will  be  obeyed,  though  without  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

No  one,  not  even  M.  Bourassa.  now 
wants  Quebec  to  secede  from  Canada 
No  one,  except  the  Nationalists  (in¬ 
cluding  a  large  number  of  town  priests 
and  country  cures),  wants  Canada  to 
cut  loose  from  the  British  Empire.  No 
one  in  Canada  whom  1  met  or  heard  of 
wants  the  Dominion,  or  Quebec,  to  join 
the  United  State*.  Everyone  in  Que¬ 
bec  does  want  either  limited  or  unlim¬ 
ited  self-government;  to  be  let  alone, 
wherever  that  is  possible;  and  to  be 
spared  the  sneer*  and  insults  of  the 
westerners. 

Should  any  foe  attempt  to  invade 
their  country  and  the  fatherland  to 
them  mruns  their  own  Province — the 
pacifist  habitant*  will  tight  hack  tooth 
and  nail.  But  they  will  fight,  of  their 
free  will,  for  three  thing*  only — their 
sacred  soil,  their  Church,  their  own 
French  tongue. 


Every  inch  of  this 
kitchen  is  washable 


Here's  a  kitchen  that  is  “hr 
white”  and  washable  throughout. 

This  means  it  is  finished  witl 
and  Val-Enamel. 


VALENTINE’S 


1  Turn 


Valspar  is  the  famous  water-proof  varnish 
that  isn’t  afraid  of  water — that  never  turns 
white — that  is  used  for  more  household 
purposes  than  any  other  varnish. 

Valspar  is  best  for  all  woodwork  indoors 
and  out,  as  well  as  for  all  furniture,  because 
it’s  durable,  spot-proof  and  washable. 


Wilson  and  the  Enemy 


ngonie*  of  life  and  death  doubly  and 
ttfUy  in  cme  year.  It  was  not  mate¬ 
rial  want  ulom-  that  pushed  us  toward 
the  brothers  of  a  silent  beyond;  to  suf¬ 
fer  want  is  bad,  indeed,  but  it  is  still 
worse  to  aee  the  hyenas  of  war  at  home 
sneak  from  one  door  to  the  other  among 
the  poorest,  deprive  them  of  their  last, 
and  fill  therewith  their  own  worthies* 
curcasses.  We  are  anxious  for  a  final 
arid  lasting  reconciliation.  The  sound 
of  the  moving  wing  of  a  new  world  his¬ 
tory  become*  audible  for  the  first  time 
since  the  break  of  day!" 

Still  another  leaflet  says: 

••Renounce  a  policy  which  delay* 
peace.  Accept  the  idea  of  an  agreement 
i.rtwren  MtftMfefl  wWcS  ftlOM  CM  bvfog 
u*  the  peace  which  will  preserve  us 
from  the  danger  that  revenge  wars 
will  follow.  What  the  Pan-Germans 
seek  can  never  be  gained.  Nothing  will 
come  of  it  but  the  sacrifice  of  more  hu¬ 
man  lives." 

The  realization  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  civilians  that  the  army  must 
be  converted  to  their  view  appears  in 
another  secretly  circulated  ami  recent 
flyer:  “The  force  of  a  peace  with  Rus¬ 
sia  will  awaken  also  the  western  front/* 
says  this  cautious  statement,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  text 
that  the  interpretation  intended  appears 
plain.  The  hint  is  that  the  army  on 
the  western  front  must  W  converted— 
weaned  from  the  leadership  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  herders. 

That  the  censor  of  the  press  realizes 
thu*.  the  German  people  are  not  in 
accord  with  measures  which  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  international  hate  is  brought  out 
by  the  following  order  from  the  censor's 
office  which  has  come  into  possession  of 
the  State  Department: 

“Concerning  the  most  recent  bomb 
attack*  by  German  flying  machine*  on 

London  nothing  may  be  pu  blink  ft].*' 

If.  however,  following  an  air  raid  an 
expression  of  anger  against  the  German 

Cple  is  hastily  uttered  by  some  Eng- 
,  French,  or  American  speaker  this 
Hhate  speech'*  is  given  the  widest  cir¬ 
culation  in  Germany  to  convince  the 
people  that  their  enemies  are  inhuman. 

Another  censor**  order  to  the  German 
press  disclose*  the  fear  that  civilian  dis¬ 


content  will  spread  into  the  army:  “It 
is  ttof  permissible  for  third  persons  to 
appeal  to  member*  of  the  army  in 
nctrspajurs,  brochures,  or  pamphlets 
in  order  to  call  upon  them  to  foie  up 
positions  toward  f  si  lit  i  cal  news?9 

The  fear  that  the  liberalism  of  Aus¬ 
tria  may  spread  to  Germany  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  another  confidential  order  of 
the  German  censor;  ’T/if  discussion*  in 
the  Austrian  Chamber  may  for  the 

(irtsenl  he  published  only  a s  sent  out 

y -  (certain  pres*  bureaus], n 

The  sum  total  of  this  evidence,  and  a 
vast  amount  which  policy  prevents  pub¬ 
lishing  for  the  present,  is  that  there  i* 
political  discontent  in  Germany;  that 
it  is  growing  and  may  reach  the  army; 
that  it  ha*  been  given  expression  in 
daring  words  which  have  escaped  or  de¬ 
fied  the  machinery  of  suppression.  That 
there  has  appeared  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  general  revolt  is  a  notion 
not  to  be  entertained,  hut  that  the 
German  military  ring  is  in  a  panic  for 
fear  the  people  may  breuk  away  is  too 
patent  in  the  evidence  for  any  denial. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  President 
that  such  breaks  come  suddenly  and 
that,  in  a  cause  of  conscience  and  de¬ 
mocracy,  once  fairly  started,  they  be¬ 
come  an  avalanche. 

The  fear  of  their  own  people  by  the 
German  autocracy,  of  which  our  State 
Department  has  ample  evidence,  i*  con¬ 
sidered  a  significant  answer  to  this 
question:  Ha*  the  President  a  fighting 
chance  to  win  by  a  frank .  insistent,  and 
repeated  appeal  to  the  German  people f 

Our  Danger? 

rPHK  second  main  question  which  per- 
1  plexes  the  American  people  is  this: 
What  are  the  dangers  of  trying  to  win 
a  victory  over  the  military  ring  in 
Germany  by  enlisting  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  themselves? 

Will  the  President's  attempt  weaken 
our  national  war  spirit?  The  President 
thinks  nut.  The  evidence  at  hand  will 
give  us  the  answer  to  the  collateral 
uue-tion:  What  is  it  that  most  provokes 
the  war  spirit? 

Every  time  the  President  tries  to  give 
the  German  people  a  definition  of  our 
condition*  so  that  they  may  take  liberal- 


\  # VALENTINE  S 

Val-Enamel 


Val-Enamel  is  an  American  product  that 
is  far  better  than  any  imported  enamel.  It 
sturts  white  and  stays  white.  It  has  long 
life  and  is  easily  applied. 

For  very  many  rooms,  especially  if  the 
popular  colonial  effect  is  desired,  the  best 
combination  is  water-proof,  spot-proof  and 
durable  Valspar  and  Val-Enamel. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps 
and  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a 


VALENTINE  6c  COMPANY 

464  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Miu  »  i/  odi  iWntafcM  in  O/  Wot  fit 


Sew  York  Chicago 


mms  Amsterdam 

<TV»«»  Mart) 

Ssr.  kranaiCD  and  Principal  Pacific 
C ban  Cl  tin 


To  the  right  ii  itt nitrated  the  hailing' 
water  let!  that  mode  4  ah  par  famoni 


ism  into  their  hearts  and  turn  out  their 
military  ring  and  float,  or  keep  their 
military  ring  and  go  down,  the  military 
ring  in  Germany  gathers  up  all  our  eat- 
em-alivc  literature  and  reprints  It  in 
Germany  to  revive  reactionary  loyalty 
and  arouse  fear  and  bolster  up  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  German  Government  is 
fighting  a  war  of  self-defense  against  u 
hyena  world. 

“Thero  now!  You  sec  that  all  we 
have  been  saying  ia  true,'*  says  the 
German  autocracy  to  the  people.  “This 
is  war  on  you  to  exterminate  you.  All 
the  protests  of  President  Wilson  are 
hypocrisy.  The  American  people  are 
not  back  of  their  President  We  must 
fight  on!” 

It  is  a  fact  reported  from  secret 
sources  over  and  over  again  that  the 
German  officials  watch  the  Allied  news¬ 
papers  and  magu-  _ 


Allies,  led  by  President  Wilson,  a 
taken  u  stand  on  war  aim*  which  a 
firm  and  conscientious.  At  the 
time  it  held  out  an  assurance  to  a 
German  people  that  their  enemi <e*  i 
not  intend  to  carry  on  a  war  of  exic-4 
nation  against  any  nation-  -had  no 
to  war  against  a  people  which  4 
throw  off  military  domination.  The  Ha 
man  autocrucy  were  at  a  loss  to  Ini 
what  to  do  to  change  the  tide. 

The  Virtue  of  44 Hate  ” 

rpHERE  la  positive  proof  that  drU 


l  min&tlon  was  made  to  draw  from  * 
Versailles  Council,  if 
ter  end1'  statement, 
this  plan  a  vicious  air  raid  wa 
on  Paris, 
pressed  within  Germany. 

A  shrewd  4 
server  of  *Jb 
United  Suta 
stationed  in  a  El 
ropcan  coobtij 
cabled  his  2k-.  « 
that  this  air  r t* 
and  certain  otrji 
steps  taken  tj 
the  German  (i  s. 
eminent  were  * 
tended  to  bait  lb 
Versailles  Ceur.nl 
directly,  and  indi¬ 
rectly  through  ;k 
pressure  of  ouS- 
raged  public  wr, 
timent.  Hr  *r  4 
tn  rid  ini  nee.  t  :r 
hr  feared  the  t;rr. 
man  plan  i*v  Jrf 
hr  successful 
It  was.  7» 
‘‘bitter  end”  r>-> 
lution  of  the  Vrr 
snilles  Coun«  I 
was  used  all  cn..r 
thi*  German  l 
pi  re  to  ro  mix 
the  Herman  p 
pie  that  their  • 
hope  won  tn  m/V 
ijtp  to  the  irwpi 
of  the 
ring. 

Now 

ready  to 


possible,  a  “t 
n  pursuance 


The  news  of  it 


zinea  day  in  and 
day  out  to  find  a 
•‘hate  speech"  to 
reprint  und  circu¬ 
late  in  Germany. 

Bolo,  recently 
convicted  in  Paris 
of  acting  for  Ger¬ 
many  in  spread¬ 
ing  propaganda, 
corrupted  certain 
newspaper*.  The 
State  Deportment 
has  analyzed  the 
effect  of  this  « Jvr- 
man  money.  Was 
it  to  spread  pro- 
German  propa¬ 
ganda?  It  was 
not,  /f  hired 
there  iieinr  power# 
fo  emit  a  febrile 
ernptiuu  of  hate, 
vpite,  threats^  and 
hysterical  abuse 
of  all  Germans. 
That  was  the  com¬ 
modity  which  the 
German  Secret 
Service  bought 
and  paid  for  and, 
having  obtained, 
took  home  and 
spread  broadcast 
to  rally  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  the 
military  ring. 

Sa>*B  the  Ger¬ 
man  censor  in 
confidential  or¬ 
ders:  "ft  is  much 
desired  that  the 
press  interpret  in 
German  inferes/s 
event*  such  os 
Ribot's  speech"  ( a 
“hitter  end"  pro¬ 
nouncement). 

The  same  kind 
of  order  went  out 
so  that  the  German 

Kople  might  all 
ve  the  famous 
Lloyd  George 
“knockout”  speech 
of  last  year. 

"The  hate 
p  r  o  p  a  p  a  n  d  a  " 
within  Germany 
— the  “Goff  Strafe 
England"  propa¬ 
ganda  which  the 
German  autocracy 
once  fostered — 
was  abandoned 
because  it  served 
more  to  unite  the 
people  of  the 
Allies  than  to 
unite  the  people 


THE  NEW  RECRUIT 

By  Katharine  Tynan 


The  boys  that  were  my  comrades 
They  sit  at  home  content : 

W ith  un>r^  and  play  und  drinking 
Their  duyi  they  taunt  u'efJ  ipent 


Alone  in  the  midst  of  war's 
desolation,  the  telephone  line¬ 
man  crawls  to  mend  the  broken 
wires. 

On  all  sides  the  thunder  of 
artillery;  in  the  air  bursting 
shrapnel. 

He  faces  danger  with  that 
unconquerable  spirit  of  war 
service  which  permits  him  to 
think  only  of  maintaining  the 
telephone  connections. 

Tire  safety  of  the  troops  de¬ 
pends  on  these  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication,  often  used  for  the  sen¬ 
tries'  warnings,  the  carrying  of 


They  uuilt  uir/i  girl*  o'  Sundays 
Dcil(cJ  out  in  Suruluy  clothes. 
AnJ  uhen  the  hells  arc  ringing 
Seek  where  good  lufiu.tr  flows 


in  a  dark  note  hidden  among 
sparse  brushwood  are  the  tele¬ 
phone  operators,  some  of  whom 
have  been  for  months  in  their 
damp  cave  ceaselessly  swept  by 
shells. 

And  they  are  admirable,  all 
these  heroes  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
whether  serving  in  darkness  or 
in  the  all  too  bright  light  of  day. 

The  spirit  of  war  service,  over 
here  as  well  as  over  there,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  nerves,  the  endur¬ 
ance,  the  morale — the  stuff  that 
wins  war. 


Their  way's  no  kmgCT  my  uay. 

For  I  imisf  follow  nuu» 

The  drum  r dp  and  the  bugle, 
Whoeter  takes  the  plow 


(jt/oJ-by.  goodhy.  kind  peop le. 

In  country  and  in  town. 

To  girls  so  fair  jnd  simple. 

To  Lids  so  bml(  and  br«nm 


re  art 
anw 

the  q  u  ration 
Wluit  in  the*  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  “ha'.r 
doctrine4"  urer 
by  the  raw-rwn*.- 
er»?  On  which¬ 
ever  *id<*  the  ha U 
game  is  played  n 
does  the  enrn  \ 
no  end  of  good 
Everv  “ha!< 
speech,  every 
proposal  to  t* 
merciless  ui  a 
program  of  boy 
cott,  every  plan 
for  “war  afar 
the  war*"  oonr.ni* 
out  of  A  1 1  i«  i 
countries  or  tb 
United  States,  i* 
pure  gsin  for  if* 
German  null  tar;, 
ring. 

The  evidence  ct 
our  State  Depnrt 
inent  appears  tu 
be  overwhclrair.i; 
that  this  ia  tn* 
and  no  small  pa" 
of  the  evidence  i> 
that  nation  aft*  • 
nation  has  ti  ed 
the  hate  doctriT** 
und  each,  accor. 
ing  to  length  of 
experience,  ha* 
learned  the  in 
menso  val  m 

Depurtment  official  who  hus  been  in  to  the  enemy.  There  can  be  no  com plf 
Germany.  “Certain  liberal  leader*  in  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Pro* 
Germany  went  time  after  time  to  the  dent's  action  on  our  national  war  spin! 
German  Foreign  Office  ami  presented 
elaborate  documentary  evidence  that 
tho  German  hate  propaganda  incrcuwd 
English  recruiting,  rcawukcned  the 
spirit  of  British  labor,  stopped  strikes, 
and  in  other  ways  aided  the  English. 

‘We  challenge  unyone  to  show  that  the 
hate  doctrine  has  done  as  much  good 
to  our  cause  as  good  to  the  cause  of 
the  enemy/  they  wrote.  And  at  last 
the  German  Foreign  Office  began  to  *cc 
the  truth  of  it.” 

But  the  most  recent  and  important 
drama  of  the  “bitter  end"  pronuncia- 
mentos  was  that  which  attended  the 
Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles.  It 
is  a  fascinating  bit  of  the  inside  story 
of  the  war. 

The  strikes  were  on  in  Germany,  and 


There  came  the  bunds  d'pbymg 
And  I  ran  out  to  see; 

The  soldiers  and  the  Jighting. 
They  mattered  naught  to  me. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  Jtuhi  if  dun*  me  silly , 

The  bugle  bnl  me  cume ; 

/  stepped  into  the  roadway 

And  marched  beside  the  drum 


600  Shaves 


Lord.  I  w as  proud  they  saw  me  ? 

I  held  my  head  sq  high — 

I  Ipicu'  the  girls  utTc  doating 
With  lot*  as  we  passed  by. 


uf  nui  »h.  ■Iim* 

Rotastrop 

J**  4m  lid,  ti,  UM 

<*««■  f»il  Wi  ■UK", 

£  RWSizS 

W  r«^«Kb»  a*4  Mm 


The  boys  whose  heads  kft*1  steady 
May  live  to  threeseore'ien, 
While  I’m  cut  down  at  morning 
Beside  the  fighting  men 


But  Lord,  the  people  cheering ! 

And  Lord,  the  looks  so  sweet  f 
AnJ  the  eyes  o  the  girls  «xfi  dual ing 
As  /  iturchcd  doum  the  street ! 


Wp  are  in  Kicr  fiaKf*“C>ur  ,n,‘"  'rt'  “°vrr  "  UUT  N’*vy 

**  ^  aic  III  me  Olg  I  Igni  patrolling  the  ‘■cav.  our  induMries  arc 

working  day  and  night  turning  out  the  nectary  supplies,  but  it  is  only  by  knowing 
■  hn  II A s  tiipp«fKd  in  »be'  .rr*i  War  tlra*  far  «•  har  it  iht  Iritofi  gl  f ith  camt>it|fl.  ii  piec» 

•yi  -irjtrifT  {jchl)|ir  □(  i.  Htai  -•*  can  makr  cffrUiir  lo  it#  rrraU «l  il««rr«  cor  nttrnrf  "I 

H  rlivevMliiU)  »  an.l  Ihe  v»  t  iltb  -n*l  rr.nurcc*  o!  *jr  counirr.  \V  t  ir  tm*S  all  I  Inv  ‘  lr 


Men,  Gun*.  Ship*  — and  Truth 

SPHERE  can  be  only  one  tragic  asp*-: 

1  of  the  Presi<k*nt's  attempt  to  4lcf<>- 
Germany  with  truth — cren  if  he  fa u* 
and  herein  is  the  answer  to  tho  aecoti'i 
main  question: 

It  is  the  chance  that,  if  the  truri 
fails,  too  vntrh  attention  uill  have  bee* 
piren  to  stating  it  and  not  rno* 
attention  to  the  trained  men ,  the 
and  the  ships.  Words  are  ca/rily  ;»r« 
pared,  bat  not  wen  and  guns  and  yh 
Nevertheless,  that  is  not  a  reaiion  f  • 
throwing  truth  on  tho  scrap  heap.  It 
been  suspected  of  being  a  great  weap 


j  Jo _ 


April  is.  t  oi  s  an 


How  Does  the  Far  West 
Stack  Up  ? 

Continued  from  pa  ot  7 

Mafeking.  You'll  find  him  out  in  the 
forest  teaching  the  men  of  the  Far 
West  all  he  know*  of  scouting  and  field 
skirmishing.  These  three  are  typical 
of  the  men  the  West  attracts.  . 

Clothes  may  not  make  the  man.  but 
a  uniform  often  gives  opportunity  for 
the  manifestation  of  manhood.  There 
are  many  Asiatic*  in  service  at  Camp 
Lewis.  One.  a  Chinaman,  was  made  ser¬ 
vant  because  he  deserved  the  placr. 
Shortly  after  he  got  his  stripes  he  was 

Et  in  charge  of  a  detail  of  recruits 
»t  up  from  California,  with  orders  to 
ve  them  dig  trenches  at  a  certain 
spot.  He  marched  them  to  the  spot 
where  the  trenches  were  to  be  dug; 
whereupon  they  sneered  at  him  and  lay 
down  under  the  trees  to  smoke.  They 
had  no  mind  to  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  Chinaman.  The  sergeant 
stood  very  quiet  for  a  little  time;  then 
he  stepped  over  to  the  recalcitrant 
group  and  spoke  in  a  voice  that  had  an 
edge  to  It.  “Nature  made  me  a  China¬ 
man."  he  said  firmly,  “but  the  captain 
made  me  a  sergeant.  You  can  dislike 
me  because  I  am  a  Chinaman,  but  you  II 
obey  me  because  I  am  a  sergeant  in  the 
American  army.  Now  you  dig!" 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  they  dug. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  camp  they 
Were  in  desperate  need  of  blacksmiths 
to  shoe  mule*.  They  searched  the  vari¬ 
ous  units  for  men  that  could  do  the 
work.  A  company  captain  called  in  a 
man  he  thought  might  qualify,  and 
asked  him  about  it. 

“You  know  something  about  mules, 
don't  you?"  the  captain  asked  him. 

“Plenty,"  the  soldier  assured  him  sol¬ 
emnly.  “I  know  a  guy  that  enlisted  to 
I  shoe  mules.  He  died  Tore  ever  he  got 
to  the  front  He  passed  away  in  what 
you  call— now— a  rear-guard  action, 
i  As  I  said  at  the  start,  the  camp  offers 
a  peculiarly  fortunate  variety  for  train¬ 
ing  grounds.  It  has  rolling,  open 
prairie;  it  has  prairie  dotted  with  ever- 

free  ns;  it  has  thick  forest  and  *teep 
lllalde.  It  has  hundreds  of  little  parks 
absolutely  walled  in  by  fir  and  hemlock 
ial  details  can  be  ape- 


It  s  the  Blade  that 
Does  the  Work_ 


NO  matter  what  razor 
you  vat  it’s  ttv 
blade  that  counts.  If  >0111 
Made  is  right  you  are  unwed 
of  a  good  thave—  if  ilV  a 
Gem  Damaskme  you  make 
assurance  doubly  sure. 

In  sealed,  waied-japer 
«rap|*d  package—  du*t, 
run  and  moisture  proof— 
each  blade  and  blade  r.iyy 
protected.  Seven blades, 
35c.  5 dr  in  Canada. 


HE  Reliance 


a  con- 

X  servative,  straight  shape 
—  the  style  that  never 
changes.  A  Florshdm  Shoe 
of  Superior  Quality  that 
combines  dignified  appear¬ 
ance  with  comfort  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day’s  wear. 

Eight  to  ten  dollars;  rcaion- 
ably  priced,  value  considered. 

Ask  fur  The  Flonheim  Shoe — 
see  the  Styleauf  the  Time*.  Book¬ 
let  of  Military  Kcnra  on  request. 


Ill  mo-  Eh*kt  S»rv. 
outfit, 

G#ro 

Ruof  .  r  wiik 

M««B  bUlUl  ill 

M4  imffiii  uulo  Ont^i 


The  Florshdm 
Shoe  Company 

Chkumo.U.  s.  a. 


Thm  Reliance 

One  of  two 
hunched 
uylcu  J 

l-**'*  f**  MW  % 


GDiDAWASKEtNEWlOR 


HADCS. 


Lu  1  1  kJ  Now  — Patented 
SCREEN  DOOR  CHECK 

®  a  SpUnilul  »ummtr 

-  -  or '.let.  Low  Pricod. 

SinM  I  hr  ban*  Ul4 

Ui_  ....L.  U.m 


trees,  where  B’ 
cially  trained  i 


The  Instructor*  are  taking  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  natural  resources  of¬ 
fered.  I  wan  walking  one  afternoon 
through  the  fir  and  hemlock  forest  on 
the  hill  that  flanks  the  camp  on  the 
south 
wood. 


rr.  the  Hoor  Kily  tale*  Hig  fifoil*  Bi« 
Miunit  A  *llc  in  ferry  home.  lenten  can  DC 
1  r  t ir .1  ll*mamtratiun  fra*  to  worker*. 

IIOMAS  CHECK  CO.  Dar1aa.Ohio 


LISTEN  ! ! ! 

Ur  b«for*  jam  m  plan  that  will 
incratM  you*  aalary  or  rour 
ooMtinga.  P**h*P*  lo  double  or 
tnbla  wkat  row  now  «n*k«.  will 
row  pa?  u,  IN  only  on  rour 
■nerruad  itlary  or  earnings, 
oiler  rou  lava  racrirad  tbae 
incraau  oof  be  form, 


cercuaixpowledge 

ILLUBTaATCD  ^ 


It  is  a  weird  and  mysterious 
f  could  hear  no  sound  except  the 
demanding  clamor  of  artillery  un  the 
far  range  and  the  syncopated  squab¬ 
bling  of  a  machine  gun  not  *0  far  dis¬ 
tant.  I  looked  down  a  wooded  hollow 
at  my  right  and  broke  out  into  a  rash 
of  gooseflrsh.  There  stood  a  bare¬ 
headed,  blindfolded  soldier— evidently 
awaiting#execution ! 

“Teaching  him  to  detect  the  direction 
from  which  sounds  come,"  the  officer 
with  me  explained.  “Watch!" 

I  took  a  long  breath  of  relief  and 
watched.  The  blindfolded  figure  was 


b>  u u.t.M ic wit  iu*. «p,rm 
iakoa  Sea  F*c1»  Plain-WlMt  ever* 
>wng  mart  jivJ  yuong  woman,  yiuiig 
il*  ami  huOtand.  lalhrr.  mother. 
■mK«  anil  nunc  kn*>w. 

ClHk  t.i.  am  *  1M  p«f«i  nurtra»#4 


harvard  Classics 

Contain  a  Liberal  Education 


"Thai  potmen  demand*  •  man  '•Ho  ia 
alive— awake!  You  are  nol  —  Hcn*on  is. 
Yuti  arr  a  nme  server,  a  dock  watcher, 
lie  love*  hit  work  ami  |»ui*  hi*  heart  into 
it.  For  let*  year*  you  nave  been  coolrnl 
to  crawl  iloii|.  To  brllrr  himvlf  for  higher 
duties  Ben*on  used  hi*  brain*,  hi*  enerpy. 
bis  vitality.  He  *tudied  hi*  weakness  and 
his  limitation*  and  by  taking  the  course 

al  iW  Abhvm  Uriilwlp  mf  llu«>*~*  I*.tih4»p  Inrr^l 
1,.  U.M  Mf  mhmrnr  ft*  -m.  w«k.  I*»  met#  Mw.  iaar  «C  tW 
.r.r«fih  wkn-k  Kr  I...I  T-U.  --  ••uld  StoJ  .1  lord  lu 
rrf U"  him.  «»..U  •»  rnuM  «rl  ■  ihnvwMl  W- 

■urr»*  Ilk r  smm 

II,**  kr^iMUHMMO.ar  um.br  ivibr  rk.***' 


•If  »•  Tm^rrlly  U  mm»y  -Ili  |«»h  o*»r  km—  S-»w  • 
Can  4Ii«ji  tun*:  .mi  «(  t*m»  dull  and  4r*mn 

n.mlrw:  <Ar  ,pa  Gfi  «w.h#it'  Ut  •- l»Hf  ,.u 
tr  Mill  msLm  •  *-***«•!  -lutlT  -,f  fWl  •»»■  M'“c*iar 
mu  Arul»...  Chart  We  -.11  .ku 
»k.  1  -M  kru  *4,1  (*•!»"  mbeoJ  ate  Will  r««k!»  V»U  IS 

GET, THAT  RAISE 

What  to  do  if  eon  SO  drafted.  ■» 

1UM  du«M  Ur  .1. -Ilr ,1  inlu  Kim  tmlw  U|U4»  It, f»l*V 

•nr  u.  p "x4  .4  4 rift.  »»U  tMaplrtr  thm 

ra^Msaiur  IS* »  ,nuib«rw,w-*i  TIim. 

ymu  grt  uu»  MfiKT  <rrM  j 

The  Ameriean  Ji—titate  of 

Be$4noe*  Pryehotoey.  ^  rtt 

A  r.  c  '  ^ 


Phey  are  the  crowning  life-work  of  Dr. 
Lliat,  for  over  40  years  President  of  Har- 
*rd  Univerwry-  They  cgniain  that  litera- 
urc  of  the  worid  which  broadens  the  hud/un, 
iberalim  and  inspires  the  mind  and  enable* 
he  busy  Tweniicth  Century  Anvcrkan  to 
lecomc  the  well-read  and  well-posted  man 
ha;  the  business  world  of  to-day  requires. 
(Tie  FREE  book  describing  The  Harvard 
Zlauicf  is  a  literary  kuW*  to  all  books,  a 
utnmary  of  the  world's  estrnfidl  literature 
or  everyone  interested  in  his  own  develop- 


to  creep  up  unheard.  He  would  kev-p 
on  going  until  the  man  he  was  ap¬ 
proaching  rained  hi*  arm  and  pointed 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  believed 
a  sound  could  have  come.  Then*  was 
no  levity  about  that  work.  Thoie  men 
were  in  grim  and  deadly  carne.it  creep¬ 
ing  over  the  moas  and  hrush,  in  the 
weird  light  that  leak*  through  the 
ragged  roof  of  an  evergreen  forest. 

Scout  Work 

I  PASSED  on.  The  officer  and  myself 
were  silent.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
in  that  deep  forest  that  forbade  speech 
A  scratching  noise  high  in  a  near-by 
hemlock  tree  startled  me.  I  looked  up 
quickly  and  saw  the  olive  drab  of  a 
soldier's  uniform  tucked  in  among  the 
upper  branches.  Before  I  had  time  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  the  officer  with 
me,  three  soldiers  burst  out  of  the  for 
est  near  by.  crouched  over  with  their 
guns  held  ready  for  business,  hurry¬ 
ing,  peering  intently,  through  the  wood. 
One  of  them  looked  aloft,  spotted  the 
man  in  the  tree,  and  all  three  stopped 
“All  right!"  *aid  one.  “We  got  you. 
The  man  up  the  tree  began  to  de¬ 
scend.  An  officer  appeared  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  three  soldiers  in  earnest 
conservation.  “Scout  work,"  the  officer 
accompanying  me  explained.  “Great 
opportunity  for  that  stuff  here." 
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N**  I  ns  •■a  turni  rrt|nlrr«L  Atraasky  Mfp  CV.  Nee  York. 
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A  Steadily  F.apandutg  Nattooal  Organaalioo 

blgl  rnMk**e*iifii  a  chance  10  •eJaSliali  Iteemutvre 
MU.  pMleble.  peemaaead  be* tea—  Meliliny 
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Invention — Patent  A ttorneys 
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pJeUaani.  dental  e4d  aid  -Id  gW*l  jear.r#.  Will  *--..1 
oe*h  ty  retain  nail  eng  alt.  h**U  p-*A>  bldkf  a  f  fart.|ri'* 
approval  a4  of  prkv  Mall  «*.  Maaw  T.**ct  nt—iaH*. 
pair  drUH,  nCdilrljila.  I*a. 
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Free  To  Writ  ora  A  Wonderful  Little  Booh  Of 
gjuae*  eiallng  hlat*  wu»*i|om  *Wm  tne  A  Hi*  **f  Mg* 
•  vaafal  et*if#  aod  play  arll.eg  Sb  ..nh  Irrr,  J  1*1  ad- 
dr—  Wrltra'eHefaUa  (apt.  0.  AubUM*.  N.  V. 


Coins 9  Stamps ,  Post  Cards 

WiU  Pay  $100.00  For  Trade  D oiler  IMS;  $7.00 
far  *%VI  y sorter  oMha-tt  art-.a*;  $”•>*)  for  iwtoin 

«•  UK4I**.  1'oak  tirmiuNia  fur  rare  c*dna  to 

Hit  [e*ela*L  »*m*1  4e.  lied  I»a#  Inrf#  Caka  Circular. 
Nuuiriuollt  Bark.  Dept.  C.  Foil  Worth.  Trg an 

_ Agents  Wanted _ 

100  Men  And  Wooten  WantedEaomrilMpQukfc 
to  take  unieva  f  *r  Kenlirak  haiiioaU  la  un*  nn-ul 
J-.rdaa  oaade  Rr*.  Clark  $UA.  Casa  #IUT.  VS  tot  tier  fjat 
MeCrory  $.U  To  2  *eH«.  Nv  *lelia*vteg.  Profit  ia  at 
itnre.  Fie a  mud  pee  r<al  and  tui»|**-ir  •rvcSl  *lLk  f.  *ata- 

Bm  of  riulk.  Hend  i**tel  fue  my  liberal  ufar.  Conor 
(g.  Cl.  Lepc  C-lT.  Doytua.  Ohia. 


Build  A  Bnheu  Of  Yeur  Own.  EnP»y  Independ- 

•ore.  Hell  oar  Healik  and  AmdattK-liiy  a  -h  4*** 

Weekly  benadl  fur  $IU  yearly.  You  got  all  pr*flu  ua 
yearly  reaeeaJa  Wrtu  luday.  North  A  mar  lean  A«id<  at 
IsMiraaro  <  1.  »t  Bunaell  Bfclg..  Xmik.  X.  J. 

Heeiery  And  Unriorwoar  Manufacture*  Offers 
peraaneot  ptnltim  anpptylng  r**g  i.nr  ruHonen  al  ail!. 
Mb*a.  Large  nniilhly  Incuae.  A  I  ie spare  line  Credit, 
t.  1‘srker  Villa.  f-K  Nu.  lilh  tJL,  >*ti l loel.- 1 1  •  a.  Fa. 

A|V«U  New  Patriotic  Pictures.  "Perahtng  In 

Fraene,"  "iHty  *.%lk  *  -Hit  Hw-rtlcs,"  "iWrlln  or  HiaL- 
Hois  |ie  free.  Al***  p*«tr«ii  ratal ig.  CV>nailidale*t  Fur- 
trait  Co,  l>eyi  T.  Chicago. 


in  Agent*  -  Newel  Invent sea  TnW.pann"  Make. 

ra  ever*  |wa  a  faun  la  In  pen.  Himpte.  durable,  yrarti-al. 
ig  Mill  tm  La  um.  Large  pruffL  Kx.*lu*i*i-  terrll--ry  uflr««l. 
H anjla  free.  H.  Moral  4  t*o.,  I>(A  M.  Jl  Hrmdviy,  .V  Y. 

Wenaa  Or  Men  Earn  S3S  00  A  Week  In  Your 

bnBe  rgy  — lllag  benatlful  line  ..f  ■mV  UL.  re.!  sxkaresr 
uh  bruflt  shsrlac  plan.  K  I.  Kaiser  IX«  k.,  J'aiarr 

l»l*U  .  Detroit,  Mira. 

Agents  A  Lira  Wire  Accesaorv  For  Pord  Cers 

A#4>a  >a  «ubl  U  dealer*  aid  <«r  «.*r^r*  X-«v  < 4  *V. 
like  It.  »»  rmovrcltten.  i*et  full  *l»«ai  •  t-dai,  Bill  Man 
afa-Aurlng  Co,  Coon, « Vera  111 

fljl  PUT  Mon* a  Medv-To-Order  Pant.  Worth 

0.  '*'.  He *a pie  free  M»ie#  Niatiig  nffi-)  fur  ur*nl*.  j*»ri 
tln»»  avail.  Write  l**dsr.  111.  eg..  Tailors'  So.*  .Ilka, 
DncflW  VFVSo  PkanklloM..  Chb'ag.i 

Agaaata—  200 1  ProFiL  Wond-fel  UltU  Article 

Honrthlug  •**;  aHU  Lite  ullddf.  Carr*  rigid  In  y**'k*M. 
W rt«e  ol  mw  far  free  eampW  K.  M.  Fellvia* .  Mgr..  *<r  • 
3rd  HL.  ClurlnnMl.  0. 

A gant.  Wanted  Sell  Pure  Food  Products  A  Pop- 

alar  H‘iM— held  eeceaelllec  Fe«»  —  !•  »g  an  *  tug  je*.i 
Ms.  g'ih-k  rvi-aler.  C*.  H.  HtuaK.  I  Ifeav  Seeark.  N.  Y. 

Free  Sample  With  Particulars;  No  SpL.sh.ng 

water  *lr»ln*r*.  •••*  — llrr;  r*turr«  Inc.  »-*'  »n- 

oere—nry.  L'auio  Filter  C«u.  Il  Frasbar  Ht.. .N  Y  »  Ilf. 


_ Male  Help  Wanted _ 

Foremen.  Shopmen  And  Offer venen  Wanted  To 

w.vk  i|*»r*  tin—  ••  •paeial  r*  ;r**-rit).liTe  of  larg*  well- 

k*-  vn  Mlhii'iH  h..*-.  •  Illi.,-  M  at.  •*.  Dun#  .d-  .  'I 
Je-a-lrt  un  Cre.lu  IF.,  ral  1  'laial'**  am  **s.  r*i* 
•alra  rlgtAs  gvaiitMl  X..  inustkHi  .e  iI*;.h4  r.-juir.-J 
fur  .  irf.t  .if  —  II. f  -a  Y1  rll*-  at  I  .r  t-Ul!*  S.l 

di*—'*  D  Hi^e*r.  Agrsry  lil.io^i,  NHUr  H.ig..  lupt 
|Mr>A«,  Ml.  h, 

Civil  Service  Examinations  Open  The  Way  To 

g*u«|  fteiieeviw—nr  I  *ar*  .  h  t.i  lit  s*«*il  *1 

*m«  t  >•»  I  nil  |a4rul*r*  fne  pi  slit  Ai*»ei*.»u  .i-i*.ii 
«f  elgMrcu  •<**»  u  /.l»  g*|a|  fur  |w.  kWf  C  f.  * 

Ken  U—t.  i^i-i*  1»,  1 


(§ldcTvicn  Caam 


A  little  farther  alon*  a  larjre  numl>er 
of  Moltlierg  pawd  me  in  open  forma¬ 
tion.  Ah  fnr  as  we  could  *ec  through 
the  forest  in  each  direction  we  could 
make  out  the  forma  of  mlent,  hurrying 
men.  An  officer  appeared.  “What’a 
the  idea,  Al?”  my  escort  asked. 

M We're  the  rear  ^uard  of  a  batulion 
in  full  retreat,'*  the  officer  explained, 
•‘falling  back  from  the  Ne$qually 
River.  Some  hike!  I  could  eat  raw 
crow  rit?hl  now,  and  swear  it  was  quail. 
Boy!  If  Hoover  knew  what  I'm  Koin' 
to  do  to  food  to-night,  he'd  have  me  shot 
for  the  good  of  the  service." 

Wc  walked  that  dim  wood  through¬ 
out  the  entire  afternoon,  and  on  an 
average  of  every  five  minutes  came 
upon  an  example  of  some  new  phase 
of  training,  and  for  every  phase  of 
training  tne  reservation  offered  some 
peculiarly  favorable  physical  advantage. 


So  d*  ►<••  flie  hurt  lei ,  ihe  h*h 

an,  Hie  Mini  oiUf,  and  all  ot 


CEEBYNITE 

COMPASS 


floating  dill  with  N.  and  S. 

Inutu  with  radium 


points 


iatl#v|gl  !r» 


ON  a  misty  morning,  squatte^I  behind 
a  front-line  trench  stiirting  across 
No  Man's  I-and.  pitted  with  shell  holes 
and  strewn  with  all  manner  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  refuse,  we  looked  at  the 
enemy  trench  und  wire  a  hundred  yards 
distant.  The  trenches  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  terrain  built  under  the  direction 
of  British  officers  in  a  green,  mosay 
glade,  absolutely  walled  in  hv  firs  and 
hemlocks,  presented  n  fuithful  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  active  bit  on  thr  western 
front.  There  were  perhaps  thirty  of 
us  in  the  party.  Soldiers,  iMMkComs,  pri¬ 
vates.  and  two  lieutenants  were  stu¬ 
dents  in  what  is  known  as  the  S.  O.  S, 
— the  scouting,  observation,  and  snip¬ 
ing  end  of  the  army-intelligence  game. 
A  hundred  yards  awuy  five  men  of  a 
reconnoitering  party  were  crowded  in 
a  shell  hole.  They  had  but  just  wormed 
their  way  under  the  protecting  wire  of 
their  own — the  enemy — trench,  and  slid 
rapidly  to  shelter  in  the  first  refuge 
that  offered. 

They  were  operating  in  nlmoat  im¬ 
penetrable  darkness,  and  yet  we  who 
watched  stood  in  the  full  light  of  early 
morning.  A  trick  of  training  is  the 
explanation.  Each  man  of  each  patrol 
wore  goggles  with  a  glass  bo  darkened 
by  a  special  treatment  that  they  liter¬ 
ally  turned  day  into  night  for  him.  The 
student  scout  operates  in  almost  total 
darkness;  the  instructor  stands  in  the 
light  of  day.  watching  his  every  move 
to  criticize  him. 

Four  men  and  a  lieutenant  eased 
themselves  gently  over  the  top  of  the 
trench  directly  before  us,  squirnml 
under  and  through  the  seeming  confu¬ 
sion  of  guarding  wire,  and  went  grop¬ 
ing  out  into  the  billowy  desolation  of 
No  Man's  Land,  inching  along  on  their 
stomachs  at  the  rate  of  lesa  than  a  foot 
a  minute,  feeling  carefully  of  every  can 
and  stick  and  stump,  memorising  every 
littie  bump  and  hollow  with  their  ex¬ 
ploring  fingers.  They  were  out  to 


iraklarutiar. 
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A  k»«l  flw.  lsk*  or  bir  on 
01*1  Town  Canoe  »Hl  giv* 
world  of  |ilca»nr*  Old  Tous 
t  ‘'u  «rhcr*  *hu  fHhlag  sad  cu 
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Wnia  far  ratals*  «4  Ub#»e  unite  W. 
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ak  up  any  reeonnoitering  party  that 
rht  ho  around,  to  M?e  that  no  enemy 
:*“ra  explored  the  secrets  of  their 
e,  anil  -if  possible  brine  in  an 
my  acout  alive  to  lx?  questioned. 

wfm  TeMn'  lou!” 

N  R  of  the  enemy  on  the  far  side  of 
No  Man'*  Land  lifted  his  head  from 
the  shell  hole  experimentally.  From 
advanced  und  wonderfully  cnniou- 
?tni  listening  post  a  sniper's  rifle 
un^vd  its  announcement  of  discovery. 
l*  “-t-rgeunt  near  me  swore  under  his 
nth.  -He  poked  his  head  up  out  of 
re  too  fast,  he  muttered.  "‘I  stalked  a 
•k  of  mountain  sheep  all  one  day  up 
Alaska,  and  then  I  lost  a  chance  for 
•hot.  at  'em  by  pokin'  my  head  over 
top  of  a  rock  real  quick,  if  I'd  eased 
jp  slow  just  a  fraction  of  an  inch  at 
lime,  they'd  never  have  noticed  me, 
i  sure.  It’s  always  a  mistake  to  move 
it  until  you  know  that  you’re  seen." 
‘You're  right,"  another  sergeant 
iapered,  “but  when  you  know  that 
a’ve  been  seen.  bo.  don't  let  uny  tired 
^nks  of  lingering  lightning,  or  sound 
ives  that  scare  wolves,  or  anythin*? 
o  thnt,  get  in  your  path.  You  want 
be  free  to  show  speed." 

"Ain't  it  the  trutn!"  a  private  whix- 
rt*d  fervently.  “If  1  was  out  there 
d  knuwed  I'd  been  seen.  I  bet  I  could 
irt  ten  seconds  behind  a  ninety-mile 
le  o'  wind  and  Ik-  in  plumb  culm 
•nther  in  about  fourteen  steps.'* 

“If  we  started  together,  I'd  have  to 
>k  n round  to  see  what  was  keepin’ 
u,"  another  declared.  “With  that 
nson  for  runnin’  I  could  start  at  sun- 
•wilt  'fore  ever  the  folks  that  saw 
i*  leave  could  say  There  he  goes!' 
d  be  more  than  dawn  where  l*d  tie. 
ill  'fore  daylight.  I'm  tollin'  you!" 
The  group  chuckled.  “Shut  up!"  the 
rgvant  growled.  “Watch  these  guys 
id  learn  something." 

The  reconnuitering  party  from  the 
icmy  trench  reached  our  wire  and 
orked  along  itf  examining  it  with  their 
iger»,  conversing  with  one  another  by 
cans  of  pinch ings,  looking,  in  their 
>ggles  and  blackened  faces,  very  much 
ice  terrible  creature*  common  to  the 
orld'a  ooxy  youth  suddenly  become  rc- 
icarnate  in  the  common  sense  daylight 
;  the  workaday  present. 

There  was  a  break  in  that  wire,  and 
ir  man  of  the  reconnoitring  party 
Mind  it.  He  was  a  tall,  lathy  fellow 
It h  a  tousled  shock  of  yellow  hair.  I 
Hide  a  note  of  him. 

The  enemy  party  worked  along  our 
•Ire  until  they  were  almost  on  the 
ilge  of  the  shell  hole  which  hid  two 
f  our  patrol  party.  The  lieutenant 
nmmanding  our  detail  had  inched  him- 
elf  out  from  behind  a  tree  and  with 
lie  uf  his  men  was  worming  himself 
long  the  ground  to  get  into  a  position 
:i  cut  off  the  enemy. 

Knowing  More  Than  the  Hun 

rHK  leader  of  Ihe  enemy  patrol  poked 
his  head  over  the  edge  of  the  shell 
toll*  that  concealed  two  of  our  men,  and 
could  see  his  body  stiffen.  Very  slowly 
le  drew  back,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  at 
time.  He  reached  out  and  pinched  the 
nun  next  to  him.  Our  lieutenant  rose. 
Touching  like  a  football  tackier,  and 
vhistled  shrilly.  Every  *a»n  of  both 
jutrol*  rose  abruptly.  Two  of  our  men 
umped  from  the  shell  hole  and  bore 
lown  two  of  tlie  enemy.  Three  of  the 
•nemy  patrol  were  left.  Two  of  them 
tesitated  just  for  a  second  to  get  their 
curings,  and  then  ran  for  their  trench. 
Hoth  were  tuckled  and  thrown.  One  of 
:1k?  enemy  patrol  was  gone,  He  was 
live  lathy,  light-haired  fellow  who  found 
the  break  in  the  wire.  Instantly  on  the 
sound  of  that  alarm  signal  he  had 
U*uped  to  his  fret,  and  the  first  leap 
had  taken  him  toward  home.  When 
his  comrade*  were  being  tackled,  he 
was  halfway  acro&s  that  No  Man’s 
Land,  stepping  it  off  like  a  ten-second 
man  on  a  cinder  track,  and  heading  for 
the  open  lane  in  his  own  wire  as 
straight,  a*  a  well-nimed  bullet  for  a 
bull's-eye!  He  couldn't  see  his  way.  I 
know.  1  put  on  his  glasses  later,  and 
it  was  darkest  night  to  me.  He  had 
come  n  circuitous  route,  this  way  and 
that,  around  shell  holes  and  through 
them;  but  when  it  came  time  to  go  home 
he  went  without  any  fatal  instant  of 
hesitation.  While  his  comrades  were 
?ti!l  struggling,  he  arrived  at  the  break 
in  his  wire,  ran  through  it,  and  rolled 
mto  his  own  trench.  Hr  had  noted  and 
Tncniuriied  every  twist  and  turn  that  he 
had  made  in  that  trip  ucroes,  calculated 
Ihe  length  of  each  movement,  and  con¬ 
stantly  his  bearings  so  that  he 
leap  to  his  feet  ami  run  in  ex¬ 
actly  th0  right  direction  to  reach  home. 
He  did  reach  home.  Remember  thut. 


The  British  instructor  blew  hi*  whis¬ 
tle,  and  the  saow  was  over.  •  a 

-It’s  all  a  matter  of  knowing  more  ( 
than  the  Hun  knows,"  the  British  in- 
structor  said  in  explaining  the  work  to 
me.  “You  see.  if  you  know  more  than 
the  Hun  knows,  you  live;  and  if  you 
don't,  why,  the  Hun  lives.  It's  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  the  Hun  doesn’t  live, 
isn't  it?  Yes.  So  wc  must  be  very  sure  to 
learn  more  than  he  knows.  And  then 
we  must  be  very,  very  careful.  Ye*.” 
"How  do  these  fellows  here  pick  it  up*1" 
"Tick  it  up’?"  the  British  instructor 
exclaimed.  “My  dear  fellow,  they  don't 
have  to  pick  it  up.’  They  carry  it 
around  with  them.  It  isn’t  nrceasary  to 
teach  these  fellows  this  work;  you  have 
only  to  tell  them.  Why,  look  at  these 
chaps  here.  They’ve  all  had  outdoor  ex¬ 
perience  hunting,  logging,  something  of 
the  9ort.  Why,  they’re  just  made  to 
order  for  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 
You  notice  that  chap  who  made  straight 
for  home  when  they  tried  to  nab  him? 
Most  remarkable  piece  of  work!  Come9 
perfectly  naturul  to  him.  He’s  been 
what  you  call  a  timber  cruiser.  He’s 
trained  to  observe  and  remember  what 
he  sees.  He’s  not  alone.  IMenty  here 
like  him." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  thought¬ 
fully  studying  the  soldiers  at  work 
about  him.  “Indeed  yes."  He  went  on. 
"All  these  fellows  nerd  is  une  little 
taste  of  actual  warfare,  and  they'll  be 
wonders.  If  they'd  let  me  have  my  pick 
of  250  men  from  this  division,  and  let 
me  go  on  my  own  with  them,  just  here 
and  their  along  the  western  front,  I 
promise  you  I'd  have  no  cause  to  seek 
a  separate  peace." 

"He  Can  Lick  ’Em” 

CIVILIZATION  has  not  yet  disasso¬ 
ciated  the  men  of  the  West  from  ex¬ 
perience  with  and  knowledge  of  romantic 
action.  This  war  has  brought  u  romance 
of  action  hack  into  the  world  —a  greater 
romance  than  wc  have  ever  before 
known.  Our  grinning  aviators  con¬ 
temptuously  straddle  the  storm  und 
tickle  the  tail  of  the  angry  blast  with 
their  whirling  propellers.  They  sit  the 
gale  with  insolent  ease,  ride  it  scream¬ 
ing  past  the  startled  upper  clouds  into 
the  frontier  of  space,  shatter  the  se¬ 
renity  of  heaven  with  the  crashing  rat¬ 
tle  of  their  righting  guns.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men  are  nightly 
creeping  Indlanlike  in  the  muddy  mvs* 
trry  on  No  Man’s  Land.  They  play 
their  wita  and  brawn  individually 
against  an  individual  foe.  and,  as  the 
British  instructor  has  it:  “If  they  know 
more  than  the  Hun  knows,  they  live." 

On  my  last  dav  at  Camp  Lewis  I 
stood  watching  tne  division  pass  in 
review.  “Some  bunch!"  said  a  near-hy 


HOW  TO  END  CORNS 


DANOiaOVi 

TEMPORARY 


Which  Way  for  You  ? 


Hardly  a  com  can  f  eslsi.  Of  course 
once  in  a  whUe  there  is  an  old, 
stubborn  com  which  requires  a 
second  or  third  application.  But 
such  are  rare. 

Blue-jay  Plasters  are  made  by 
Bauer  &  Black,  the  great  surgical 
dressing  house. 

Tiy  a  Blue-jay  Plaster  now.  Join 
the  pain-free  thousands  who  rely 
on  Blue-jay. 

Once  you  know  Blue-jay,  you'll 
never  consent  to  have  a  com  again, 
nor  to  coddle  It  with  temporary  ways. 

The  cost  U  slight,  the  application 
simple. 

Remember,  we  promise  immedi¬ 
ate  relief  and  a  defense¬ 
less  corn. 

Blue-jay  Plasters  ate 
J  JJf  sold  by  all  druggists  -25c 

yJZ\  per  package.  Also 

iCM  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 


Above  are  pictured  three  ways 
to  treat  corns. 

Blue-jay  Is  the  most  certain.  It  b 
safe  and  gentle. 

Yet  the  unknowing  ones  experi¬ 
ment  with  harsh,  massy  liquids  Of 
the  dangerous  raxor. 

These  two  ways  are  temporary. 

But  Blue-jay  is  scientific.  The  spot 
of  mediated  wax,  discovered  by  a 
gtcaichr  Trust,  soothes  while  it  works. 

Place  a  Blue-jay  Plaster  on  your 
throbbing  com  tonight. 

Relief  is  Instant.  The  soft  felt 
pad  stops  the  pain  by  relieving  the 
pressure. 

In  46  hours  the  medicated  wax  has 
maturated  the  corn  -  under¬ 
mined  it  to  its  roots  -  and  It 
cumesoffpainlesaly.com-  gVj 
pletely.  Nature  responds 
quickly  to  such  a  gentle, 
corrective  treatment.  Mr~W 


For  Corns 

Stops  Pain  Instantly  -  Ends  Corns  Completely 
Lore#  26c  *1  DruflfKfta 

AmJI  <■»■•«>«■* 

BAUER  A  BLACK  Mmh^rm  of  Sorgicol  Dressings,  ste.  CW4c 


America  Needs 
This  Boy 


Wh*i  ere  you  dosnk  to 
hulp  the  me*  wocarn  of 
tomorrow!  Thor*  err  tboo- 
aandi  like  lk»*  W-  Th*br 
t*er*y  muu  b*  n*Wcl»  H*- 
rvclnl  «rul  r>C*H>rk  takn  the 
of  hpoithy  exercise 

I*  pJuj». 

We  Ate  •uihoHen  <m  »]*• 

CMD»  for  CUT  pUyarowjds. 

cho  horn*,  achool.  kmrf*r- 
k&rtfft .  etc.  Os?  Ft**  Book 
Ulusrr«i*«  end  da*erib«»  our 
wid*  Us*.  All  sPPiivm*  is 
sciofifllksJlx  both,  staple. 
HmnS.nd  »4hl)y.  Ad*1r»** 

HILL- STANDARD  CO. 
40  Fw»-FuJ  Amw 


Renew  Your 

Walking  Power 

Long  experience  with  feet  that 
have  strayed  from  good  Health 
gives  us  the  knowledge  to  mukc 
the  Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe. 

It  is  SO  designed  ns  to  reshape 
the  region  of  the  instep  accurately 
and  normally.  The  extension  heel 
adjusts  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  long  counter  and  elastic  spun 
below  gradually  remold  the  arch 
structure  and  bring  it  back  to 
natural  usefulness.  The  women** 
model  is  pictured  here. 

We  are  experienced  in  fit  ting  by 

miul  JAMES  S.  COWARD 
Min  Or**™t«i  •«  .  X.  T 
niMf  W4r-.i  si  i 

M U  0f4*»«  rzui  W4  £*• 


FACTORY- TO -RIDER 

^  SAVES  YOU  MONEY 


411*01  •"«  mi*  |lv  1-  l»  n  • 

.  ,  RAsorx  smiclcs  •  • 

*\  •  »  «t  4)l»l.  rr*-rt  » ••• 

J  . . .  <*#»'•>!  rwiutu 

L  n^ii  in  if  «»  w«  mim  rut 

k  *•  H*  -  — I  »ui  J»  iafi  t'W  *1*1 

Hr  Hi*.#  •**% 

1 V;  U*l  fl|  race  Cftkalaf  •!.•»»  *  **Vf  * 
||\,  III  It  I*-  •  II  Uo*k»  Hhl'Ml. 

L  Writ*  lui  II 

1  TttU  lit***.  *•»—«-.  VMM  •«« 

“1  I  I  *1  MJ  «l  r"* 

T  H  D*  IMI  b%7  « 

B  .••••.»'•  -••ill  i-l  vjr  rn^rndtrfm/ 

■  mv  •••  •••<  smii  in ia 

V  A  MU|.  »«-lj1fail« 

/ MIT  AH  CYCLE  COMPANY 

lVlt  AU  D.p4-  SS4  CHksc* 


enjoyed  l>ein'  with  u*.  We  don’t  thank 
you  to  figure  that  we're  a  act-up  for  the 
German*  to  knock  over.  Get  that  idea 
out  o’  your  head.  We’re 
somethin’  in  France  besides  die. 

That  soldier  was  not  boasting.  He  was 
stilting  what  he  knew  to  he  a  fact.  We 
have  had  too  much  of  the  feeling  thut 
the  American  soldier  is  some  kind  of  a 
helplexs  sacrifice  to  the  mighty  German. 

Ax  I  write  thi*.  before  me  stands  the 
meager  report  of  the  death  of  the  lirst 
Went  Pointer  in  action  on  the  western 
front.  According  to  the  account,  his 
last  words,  uttered  just  before  he  was 
killed  by  a  bursting  shell,  wen?:  "Steady, 
boys!  Though  they  outnumber  us  ten 
to  one,  we  can  lick  ’em." 

I  have  but  just  returned  from  a  stay 
with  the  men  of  the  Far  West  In  train¬ 
ing  at  C-nmp  Lewis.  And.  in  all  hon¬ 
esty.  after  the  exercise  of  whatever 
intelligence  I  may  possess  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion,  I  want  to  let  that 
officer’*  reported  statement  stand  as 
an  echo  of  my  idea. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


BUCHSTHWS  FIBRE  LIMB 


Ii  m* * i  lii  f *  «*•  7<-J  r  coil, 

IIIMI,  lltflit,  rill*  *>*t  tklikrr 

*'  _  <4  l*i.  IW|  •nrmic 

h.  I-|  <<M  r  a-7  !••• 
Km.  aiuiil*iu«»t*Ui«- v(*>- 


Thi*  IN  f/»c  third  of  a  * erit*  of  art i* 
r/rs  on  the  National  Arm*  frjw/is.  The 
fourth  wilt  etpjM’nr  in  ciw  early  issue. 


EsMalmii  Unntnilf,  1*1*1  *6  OiU*fa 

-  MWA/  .  titsmlcii  E-t.  c«.^  L'» 
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What  Pershing’s  Biscuit  Boxes 
Taught  a  Syracuse  Packing  Case 


CONSIDER,  please, 
what  changes  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  build- 
ing  of  motor  trucks  during  the 
two  years  since  Gen.  Pershing 
crossed  into  Mexico. 

Thru,  Motor  Truck  design  was  thought  to  have 
approached  practical  perfection.  Methods  wire 
thought  standardized  for  years  to  come.  En¬ 
gineering  practice  was  considered  settled. 

Then ,  certain  truck  troubles  were  thought  inevit¬ 
able — breakage,  periods  of  idleness  foe  replace¬ 
ments,  rather  rapid  depreciation — all  were 
thought  quite  natural,  —  or  blamed  on  the 
driver,  who  would  overload. 

Then,  people  talked  quite  glibly  of  the  limitations 
of  motor  hauling, —  how  they  might  or  might 
not  be  suitable  for  local  delivery  purposes,  but 
could  never  be  a  serious  facto#  in  the  real  trans- 
poitation  of  the  country.  And  even  the  build¬ 
ers  believed  them. 

And  Then  came  Pershing.  Into  the  melting  put 
of  military  service  were  poured  a  half-hundred 
trains,  27 to  33  trucks  each — a  great  symposium 
of  America’s  best- — and  the  supreme  te*t  of 
feeding  a  moving  army  hundreds  of  miles  from 
its  base. 

Almost  in  a  day  old  standards  of  truck  building 
and  truck  service  were  swept  away.  Now,  all 
truck  designers  know  that  the  old  trucks  engi¬ 


neered  for  carefully  graded  hauls  over  paved  roads 
only, can  not  meet  the  needs  of  this  day  and  gen¬ 
eration.  Now,  all  mutor  truck  engineers  know 
that  the  old  tnn  k  troubles.  tIic  breakdowns,  the 
endless  repairs,  the  losses  of  time,  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  thought  inevitable,  are  95  per  cent 
avoidable.  1‘hcy  were  not  the  faults  of  owner* 
and  driver*;  but  fundamental  faults  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  design. 

NOW,  the  whole  wot  Id  knows  that  thete  is  no 
reasonable  limit  to  the  functions  of  the  motor 
truck.  The  day  of  the  long  haul  is  here.  Motor 
transport  is  the  salvation  of  America's  industry 
facing  transportation  chaos. 

Pershing'*  Biscuit  Boxes  have  taught  a  new* 
lesson  in  economy  of  transportation  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  t  aw;  of  Syracuse,  New*  Yura,  Chicago,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Out  of  the  Mexican 
military  expedition  came  a  new  truik  the 

W1NTHKR. 

Applying  fully  to  commeniJ  u-e,  the  lemons 
of  that  military  expedition,  then*  truO.*  ar-_  bud 
in  a  new  factory,  by  men  rich  in  truck  experi¬ 
ence,  backed  with  ample  ,  ^pital,  w  th  neither 
traditions  nor  policies  to  be  protected,  tu  meet 
the  service  all  truck*  now  Must  i  t-U. 

\\. mther  ha*  established  new  Mam:  - 

motor  truck  - construrtio  t  u  su  .*■  ».f 
.economy  and  new  life. 

Winther  Internal  Gear  Uru  i  I  U 
are  iioc  an  experiment.  I  lie)  an  i,m.J  ft oiii 
Coast  to  Coast.  1  lie  ijtrm*  r  ot  their 


service  «s  based  upon  the  experience  of  their 
users.  They  are  not  cheap  trucks.  A  mere  rr- 
cital  of  The  materials  entering  into  their  construc¬ 
tion  would  serve  to  convince  even  the  layman 
of  their  quality.  No  fundamental  change  hit 
been  found  necessary  in  their  building  since  the 
hist  Winther  took  the  road.  A  complete  engineer¬ 
ing  investigation  of  every  \N  inther  now  in  serv  ice 
in  the  United  States,  finished  March  1st,  failed  tu 
produce  a  single  suggestion  for  their  betterment. 

‘There  i*  a  Winther  Truck  for  every  high- 
grade  truck  need.  From  one  to  seven  tun*,  nu 
matter  what  your  requirements  now  or  in  the 
future,  there  i*  a  Winther  of  the  size  and  ca¬ 
pacity  you  require. 

The  W  mtlwr  distributor  nearest  to  you  will  gladly 
pine  at  your  imice,  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  \\  inther  traflii  engineer,  who 
Mill  ro  uperate  «it)i  you  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  and  solution  ot  )mu  irariic  needs. 

1-rt  us  also  send  you  “The  Su>ry  of 

W  .other 


Winther  Motor  Truck  Company 

Dept.  K  Winthrop  Harbor,  Illinois 


Mode/  7$  Maximum  capacity  1  ten  Model  SS  Maximum  eapOi . 

M miff  V.v  Ma ximum  capacity  /  tom  Midst  JOS  Ma xtmum  tap*/, . 

Model  6S  Max  imam  capacity  3  tons  AhtJet  J*S  Maximum  .  apat 

Model  US  Maximum  capacity  7  tons 


How  quickly  could  you  stop? 

Don’t  wait  for  an  emergency  to  test  your  brakes 


WHEN  the  unexpected  happens  can 
you  count  absolutely  on  your  brakes? 
At  the  moment  they  are  most  needed 
will  they  act  quickly,  surely  and  safely? 

They  are  out  of  sight  and  for  that  reason 
are  frequently  not  given  the  attention  which 
they  demand.  Yet  on  their  efficiency  de¬ 
pends  your  enjoyment  and  safety. 

With  so  much  depending  on  good  brakes 
is  it  wise  for  you  to  neglect  them? 

A  simple  inspection  by  your  garage  man 
will  tell  you  definitely  if  they  are  safe.  Per¬ 
haps  only  a  slight  adjustment  is  necessary  to 
make  them  dependable  instead  of  doubtful. 

If  they  do  need  relining  you  most  certainly 
want  to  know  it. 

Endorsed  by  automobile 


7 

ira 


manufacturers 

The  engineers  of  fifty-one  leading  manufac¬ 
turers,  ten  axle  makers,  and  countless  jobbers 
and  dealers  have  selected  Thermoid  Brake 
Lining  because  they  know  its  dependability. 

7.  More  material,  greater  service — There 
is  over  40%  more  material  and  60%  more 
labor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Thermoid 
Brake  Lining  than  in  any  woven  brake 
lining.  This  abundance  df  material  and 
labor  must  mean  longer  wear. 


2.  Grapnalized — an  exclusive  process  which 
creates  resistance  to  moisture,  oil  and  gasoline. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  of  service,  Ther¬ 
moid  is  impervious  to  any  kind  of  moisture. 

3.  Hydraulic  compressed,  uniform 
throughout — Every  square  inch  of  Ther¬ 
moid  is  hydraulic  compressed  at  a  pressure 
of  2,000  pounds. 

Because  of  this  Thermoid  is  uniform  all  the  way 
through.  It  cannot  compress  in  service.  There  are 
no  soft  spots  to  wear  out.  It  must  give  uniform 
service  until  worn  card  board -thin. 

The  measure  of  Thermoid  value 

These  three  exclusive  features  form  the  measure  of 
Thermoid  value  to  the  motorist — his  assurance  of 
longest,  safest  service  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Have  your  dealer  inspect  your  brakes  today.  He  will 
show  you  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  that  you  may  see 
why  it  is  so  different,  so  efficient  and  long  wearing. 
If  he  hasn't  Thermoid  we  will  gladly  send  a  sample. 

Be  sure  to  accept  no  substitute,  our  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Thermoid  wiJJ  make  good — or  WE 
WILL.  It  is  positively  guaranteed  to  outwear  and- 
give  more  satisfactory  service  than  any  other  brake 
lining. 

Thermoid  Rubber  Lompam 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Branches: 

New  York  Checaga  Sea  Francises  In 

La*  Aag#U «  Phileiielph.. 

P*  bUnk  Boston  London  Turin  Parte 

Canadian  DUtribwtare 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks.  Met  se  Com*.* nr.  timitsd.  Montreal 
Branches  in  nil  principal  Canadian  citiss . 


Brake  Inspection  Movement 

Promintm  officials,  leading  club*  and 
organisations  and  motorist*  avery where 
hava  endorsed  this  big  nations!  move- 
menl  to  raduca  accidents,  by  having  all 
brakes  Inspected  before  the  touring 
season  begin*  and  regularly  thereafter. 

Oive  It  your  support. 

Will  your  car  do  this  ? 


Automobile  engineer*  heve  proved  that  when 
brake  mechenlem  i*  right  end  road  condi¬ 
tions  average,  any  car  should  atop  at  dis¬ 
tances  end  speed ■  given  by  the  chart. 

V*  meene  the  square  of  the  velocity  or  speed 
of  your  car:  10*  letlie  proved  factor  of  retarda¬ 
tion  under  average  road  condition*.  Thle  fac¬ 
tor  decree***  on  *moolh.  slippery  roade  to  6.7 
and  increases  a*  high  aa  1*4  on  rough,  worn 
road*  Thechert  represent*  the  average  condi 
tloo  and  other rendittorva  can  readily  be  Agured 
by  changing  live  factor  within  the  given  Umtta. 
Remember  that  yaar  brake  mechanism  I*  not 
“right*  u niece  its  hreke  lining  has  the  ideal 
< a  efficient  of  frktton.  The  better  the  brake 
lining  the  quicker  your  aaop. 

Thermoid 

Brahe  Inspection  Chart 
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Mahers  of  u Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Casings"  and  €€Thermoid  Carden  Hose' 9 
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You’re  going  to  blow  off  your  smokeappetite  to  the  realest  bit  of 
pipe  or  makin’s  cigarette  satisfaction  you  ever  stumbled  against  quick 
as  you  and  Prince  Albert  hook  up!  Bet-your-bottom-dollar  on  that! 

For,  quality  lets  you  in  on  the  full  joys  of  P.  A. 
without  putting  your  taste  or  tongue  into  training ! 

P.  A.  quality  gets  the  flavor,  fragrance,  coolness 
right  there  instantly  I  And,  you  catch  it — and 
hang  on  to  if  because  it  heaves  into  the  discard 
every  kick  you  ever  made  against  a  jimmy  pipe  or 
a  home-rolled  cigarette. 

P.  A.  quality  is  a  smoking-smash-all-by-itself  jf 

— but  realize  that  behind  it  is  Prince  Albert’s 
patented  process  that  cuts  out  bite  and  parch  !  BBffl 

You  can  puff  at  a  traffic-trot  or  speed-at-sixty — 

P.  A.  won’t  bite — it  can  *t  bite  /  Af 


the  national  joy  smoke 

just  makes  pipe  or  makin's  cigarette  smoking  what 
you  always  wished  it  might  be  —  a  constant 
24 -hour  delight  I  Because,  no  matter  how  much 
of  the  gladgoods  you  get  away  with  per  day, 
you’re  keen  for  more !  And,  every  time  you  fire- 
up  you  do  some  rtiental  figuring  that  proves  P.  A. 
“tastes  just  a  little  better  than  that  last  whack"! 
And,  so  on,  right  around  the  clock  I 

You’re  in  for  a  spell-of-sport  that’ll  knock  into 
a  cocked  hat  the  classiest  smokesession  you  ever 
ordered  through  a  smokeshop !  For,  Prince 
Albert's  quality  will  show  you  some  smokekinks 
via  a  jimmy  pipe  or  cigarette  that  have  made 
men  everywhere,  and  in  all  walks  of  life,  talk 
Prince  Albert  and  smoke  Prince  Albert ! 

P.  A.  certainly  will  do  a  pretty  clever  job  for 
you,  all  right !  Quit  plaguing  yourself! 

/Vint*  Albert  ate  aits  your  call  everywhere  tobacco  A 

H  •  old.  Toppy  red  baft,  tidy  red  tine  and  hand- 
eome  full  pound  and  full  half-pound  tin  ha-  ^ 

midore ;  and ,  that  claeey.  fall  pound 
crystal  glass  humidor  with  enonge 
moietener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  such 
perfect  condition. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


tand  Back 
of* Them 


-  - _ _ 


a  TTUlUon  6veR^, 


|>on  i  ter j|tc  yoyr  nr*«  nn 
itocufb. 

Don't  run  in  caf  tf»ck«. 

Don't  !*i  *kr»  *o  quickly 

4»  u»  lock  v*  hrrU, 

Slow  u|»  for  bridge  "  •*!«*•  ' 
•n  J  <r«Mn»rr» 

Don  i  let  lire*  •moil  In  oil. 

Don't  n*itet  t  cut*  In  iraad, 


DON'T  RUN  WITH  TIRES 
l!NTHR-INHJ\TED. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


es  on 


Stage 


41633  mi 

the  Redondo 


You  can  remember  the  day  when 
4000  miles  on  a  tire  was  astound¬ 
ing  mileage. 

Today  a  good  tire,  properly  han¬ 
dled,  should  go  much  farther. 

We  have  an  authentic  record  of 
one  United  States  Royal  Cord  Tire 
that  achieved  the  exceptional  mile¬ 
age  of  41,633. 

Not  on  a  gingerly-driven  private 
car  hut  on  the  Redondo  Stage,  a 
sixteen  passenger  motor  bus  that 
plies  between  Redondo  and  San 
Pedro,  California. 

As  a  matter  of  business,  the  Stage 
Company  keeps  a  record  of  tire 
mileage. 

M.  J.  Kent,  Manager  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  says  that  two  other  Royal 
Cords  on  the  same  stage  have  cov¬ 
ered  more  than  22,000  miles  each 
and  are  still  in  good  condition. 


No  one  can  estimate  accurately 
the  mileage  that  any  tire  will  give. 
Too  many  conditions  influence 
service. 

But  it  is  a  fact  proved  time  and 
again  that  United  States  Tires  will 
give  the  plus  service  that  makes 
them  a  first-class  investment. 

It  pays  to  buy  good  tires.  It  pays 
to  take  good  care  of  them. 

In  equipping  your  car  with 
United  States  Tires,  you  know  that 
you  are  getting  more  miles  for  your 
money, 

— utmost  in  service  and  satisfac¬ 
tion, 

— demonstrated  value  that  has 
sent  the  sales  of  United  States  Tires 
mounting  to  one  new  record  after 
another. 

Five  treads  give  you  a  choice  to 
fit  every  motoring  need. 
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STAND  BACK  OF  THEM 


BY  JULIAN  STREET 


THE  line  of  division  between  genius  and  madness,  alluded  to  in 
Dry  den’s  familiar  couplet,  is  no  finer  drawn  than  that  separating 
i comedy  from  tragedy.  Some  extraordinary  geniuses,  they  say. 
have  overreached  and  been  actually  a  little  mad.  and  certainly 
i  some  jokes  rise  to  awful  magnitude  only  because  their  foundation 
I  stones  are  laid,  in  part,  within  the  bounds  of  tragedy.  Innumerable 
i  men  and  women,  especially  those  through  whose  natures  runs  a 
I  strong  strain  of  humor,  know  what  it  is  to  weep  bitter  tears  over 
a  joke  too  terrible  for  laughter. 

A  Frenchman,  a  great  wit,  was  obliged  by  his  business  to  go  to 
South  America  for  a  year,  leaving  his  pretty  young  wife  at  their  home 
in  Paris.  In  his  absence  she  fell  in  love  with  another  man,  who 
besought  her  to  divorce  her  husband  and  marry  him.  When  the  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  very  much  in  love  with  his  wife,  returned,  she  told 
him  the  truth  and  asked  for  a  divorce.  He  was  heartbroken.  In  an 
hour  he  seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years.  An  intimate  friend,  coming 
into  the  house,  remarked  his  appearance  and  asked  if  he  was  ill. 

"Oh,  no,”  he  replied,  with  unconquerable  wit.  “I  am  not  ill. 
Rut  I  am  surprised.  On  returning  from  South  America  I  find  that 
my  wife  is  engaged  to  be  married." 

Then,  suddenly,  he  crumpled  up.  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  sobbing. 

IN  advertisements  and  speeches  designed  to  persuade  Americans 
to  purchase  Liberty  Bonds  or  War  Savings  Stamps,  or  to  perform 
other  duties  the  nonperformance  of  which  is  a  disgrace,  I  have  more 
than  once  noticed  a  form  of  appeal  which,  whenever  I  encounter  it, 
strikes  me  anew  as  constituting  one  of  those  great  tragi-comic  jokes 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

It  is  the  kind  of  appeal  which  says,  in  effect: 

"Our  boys  in  the  trenches  are  doing  their  bit  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  and  home  safe  for  you  and  yours.  It  is  therefore 
up  to  you.  who  stay  bphind,  to  do  your  bit:  namely,  to  purchase 
Liberty  Bonds — or  War  Savings  Stamps.” 

Their  bit!  What  is  this  "bit”  that  our  boys  are  doing  over  there? 
They  have  given  up  everything — mothers,  wives,  children,  sweet¬ 
hearts,  homes,  jobs — torn  themselves  up  by  the  roots,  braved  the  sub¬ 
marines,  gone  into  trenches  swimming  in  mud.  alive  with  rats  and 
lice,  and  subject  to  a  ceaseless  hell-fire — bullets,  gas,  flame,  shells, 
shrapnel,  air  bombs,  hand  grenades,  every  devilish  force  with  which 
the  Prussian  brute  is  attempting  to  coerce  the  world. 

And  for  what 
have  they  done  this? 

For  love  of  coun¬ 
try — for  their  coun¬ 
try’s  honor  and  the 
ideal  of  freedom. 

The  war,  for 
them,  is  no  invest¬ 
ment,  since  "invest¬ 
ment”  implies  se¬ 
curity.  They  arc 
gambling.  They  are 
playing  the  greatest 
game  of  chance  a  hu¬ 
man  being  can  play. 
Life  is  the  stake. 

If,  as  individ¬ 
uals.  they  lose  in 
their  gamble  with 
the  Hun.  they  pay 
the  great  priee.  If, 
as  individuals,  they 
win.  they  earn — 
what?  The  right  to 
come  back  and  be¬ 
gin  life  over  again 


in  a  land  wherein  your  life  and  mine  have  gone  on  relatively  with¬ 
out  interruption;  a  land  some  of  whose  citizens  have  persistently 
voiced  the  noble  cry:  "Business  as  usual.” 

Heads  we  win,  tails  they  lose.  Theirs  the  losses,  ours  the  gain. 
So  much  for  their  "bit.” 

And  now  for  ours.  What  is  our  "bit”? 

At  present  we  are  being  asked  as  a  nation  to  absorb  three  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  Vi 
per  cent.  And.  as  1  have  said,  there  is  in  some  of  the  appeals  a  sort 
of  implication  that,  by  so  doing,  we  may  render  a  service  approxi¬ 
mating  that  being  rendered  by  our  fighting  men. 

The  great  tragi-comic  joke  again! 

While  the  man  in  the  trenches  stands  ready  to  give  his  life,  what 
are  we  asked  to  give?  Nothing.  While  the  man  in  the  trenches  gam¬ 
bles  his  life,  what  are  we  asked  to  gamble?  Nothing — not  even  our 
sleek,  comfortable  dollars.  We  are  not  even  asked  to  take  such  slight 
financial  risks  as  are  gladly  taken  by  conservative  investors  who  buy 
corporation  stocks  and  bonds  and  lock  them  away  in  their  strong 
boxes.  We  are  asked  to  buy  the  best  securities  ever  offered  in 
this  world,  at  a  rate  of  interest  abnormally  high.  We  are  asked, 
in  short,  to  seize  an  unexampled  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
intelligent,  self -interest. 

Is  that  enough  for  us  to  do?  By  saving  money,  investing  it  in 
Government  bonds,  and  making  ourselves  prosperous  can  we,  at 
home,  approximate  the  service  rendered  by  the  seaman  and  the  sol¬ 
dier?  And,  if  not,  are  there  any  means  by  which  we  may  do  so,  in 
the  interest  of  the  democratic  ideal  of  equal  rights,  equal  duties,  equal 
risks  for  all?  No.  there  are  none.  Already  we  owe  the  fighting  men 
a  debt  which  never  can  be  paid. 

The  fact  that  a  debt  cannot  be  paid  does  not,  however,  cause 
honest  men  to  cease  trying  to  pay.  They  will  do  their  utmost  to 
make  payments  on  account,  however  small  their  utmost  may  be. 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  self-respect. 

To  be  decent  citizens  each  one  of  us  must  have  a  real  share  in  this 
war.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  we  have  bought  Liberty  Bonds,  or  War 
Savings  Stamps,  or  both,  necessarily  give  us  that  real  share.  Those 
things,  purchased  in  such  amounts  as  we  have  found  entirely  conven¬ 
ient.  represent  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  war.  And  to  be  a  profiteer 
is  not  enough.  We  are  not  participants  until  we  share  the  sacrifice. 

Turn  back  to  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  lx>ok  at  the  picture 
printed  there.  That  is  the  “bit"  that  others  are  doing  for  you.  What 
are  you  doing?  Have 
you  bought  your 
new  Liberty  Bonds? 

Have  you  bought  . 

only  such  Liberty 
Bonds  (or  War  Sav 
ings  Stamps)  ns  i 
suited  your  immedi 
ate  convenience  to 
buy,  or  have  you 
bought  more  than 
you  can  pay  for 
without  exercising 
self-denial?  Have 
you  made  a  sacri¬ 
fice?  Have  you  sac¬ 
rificed  c  no  v g h 
Have  you  gone  ovc 
the  financial  top 
Or  are  you  thatrn 
contemptible 
creatures,  the  slack 
erwho  lets 
fellow  do  it, 
only  in  the  trenches 
but  at  home 
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TOO  GENTLE  JULIA 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  NEW  SERIES  OF  STORIES 

BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  LUCIUS  WOLCOTT  HITCHCOCK 


In  sum,  Noble  loved  Mr.  Atwater;  but  often,  in  his 
reverie*,  when  he  hud  rescued  him  from  drowning 
or  being  burned  to  death,  he  preferred  to  picture  the 
peculiar  old  man’s  injuries  as  ultimately  fatal. 

If  Julia  and  all  her 
relatives  and  Noble  Dill 
and  Noble's  rival*  had 
^  happened  to  live  in  Chi- 

|L  cago  or  New  York  or 

Peking,  much  would  have 
been  different.  In  New 
York  a  person  can  be  in 
-  love  with  any  other  per¬ 

son  and  walk  the  streets 

\with  some  assurance,  but 
i  in  a  town  of  sixty-Ave 

k  thousand  inhabitant*  (so 

aaserted  but  not  official - 
B  ly  proved)  to  be  in  love 

Mf  with  a  beautiful  girl 

W  who  belongs  to  a  large 

"family  connection"  is 
like  living  under  the  stir- 
^  veillanceof  a  dictograph. 

Everything  will  be 
TIL  known  at  headquarters. 

There  were  two  of 
Julia's  relatives  who 
would  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  flattered  and 
surprised  had  they  real¬ 
ized  how  important  they 
had  become  to  Noble 
BB  J  Dill.  True,  his  only  rea¬ 

son  for  attributing  any 
importance  whatever  to 
them  was  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  Julia,  and  lay  in 
nothing  intrinsic  with 
them.  True,  also,  the  only  reason  why  they  would 
have  valued  his  esteem  was  that  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  while  they  had  just  attained 
that  of  thirteen  and  were  under  the  constant  neces¬ 
sity  of  combating  the  suppressions  which  older  years 
wished  to  put  upon  them.  These  two  were  the 
cousins,  Florence  Atwater  and  Herbert  Illingsworth 
Atwater,  Julia's  niece  and  nephew.  Noble  discrimi¬ 
nated  between  them.  On  account  of  her  close  con¬ 
sanguinity  to  Julia,  he  regarded  Florence  as  a  holy 
child,  hut  her  impulsiveness  had  invested  her.  in 
neighborhood  opinion,  with  a  terror  as  holy  as  her 
childhood,  and  Noble  strongly  preferred  her  cousin, 
young  Herbert,  a  much  milder  and  less  imagina¬ 
tive  character. 


NOBLE  DILL,  at  twenty-two,  had  been  seriously 
in  love  only  twice  before  the  collapse  brought  on 
by  Julia  Atwater,  and  though  hi*  mother  talked  of 
organizing  a  Young  Men’s  Mothers*  Club  against 
Julia,  nevertheless  she 
acknowledged  that  in 
one  solitary  way  Noble 
was  being  improved  by  ^B 

the  experience.  His  two 
previous  attacks  (one 
at  twelve,  the  other  at  C 

eighteen)  had  been  in-  B  1 

comparably  lighter,  and 
the  changes  In  him, 
noted  at  home,  merely 
a  alight  general  irri- 
tability  and  a  lack  of 
domestic  punctuality, 
due  to  too  much  punc-  [ 
tuality  elsewhere.  But, 
when  his  Julia  Atwater 
trouble  came,  the  very 
first  symptom  he  mani-  /%^B 

fested  was  a  strange  new  /  BB 

effort  to  become  beauti- 
ful  by  means  of  bodily 

garnishment  and  his  ^ 

mother  even  discovered  pfcX  ^ 

that  He  worked  with  pum¬ 
ice  stone  upon  the  ciga¬ 
rette  stains  on  his  fingers. 

She  was  amazed,  yet  not  V 

overgrateful  to  the  love¬ 
ly  Julia:  what  had  been 
done  to  Noble  in  every 
cither  way  was  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  the  trial  of  liv¬ 
ing  with  him  in  hi*  ruin¬ 
ous  state  was  too  great. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  his  condition  was 
that  for  a  long  time  he  took  it  for  granted  that  his 
family  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him; 
and  this  shows  as  nothing  else  could  the  meekness 
and  tuct  of  the  Dills;  for.  excluding  bad  cooks  and 
the  dangerously  insane,  the  persons  most  disturbing 
to  the  serenity  of  households  are  young  lovers.  But 
the  world  ha*  had  to  accommodate  itself  to  them 
because  young  lovers  cannot  possibly  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  world.  For  the  young  lover  there 
is  no  general  life  of  the  specieB;  for  him  there  are 
no  appalling  spirals  evolving  in  a  trillion  skies  be¬ 
yond  our  own;  for  him  the  universe  is  a  delicate 
blush  under  u  single  little  bonnet.  He  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  except  what  deals  with  the  business  that  goes 


anywheres  else,  but  I  wouldn't  waste  my  time  tool¬ 
in'  fur  any  old  earrings  or  such.  I've  got  mort 
important  things  to  do  on  my  hands." 

Unintentionally  he  spoke  the  high  truth— after 
his  digital  researches  in  “ant  holes,"  the  roost  Im¬ 
portant  thing  that  could  have  been  done  on  Il> 
hands  would  have  taken  him  to  soap  and  runninj: 
water.  But  Noble  did  not  press  this  point,  though 
it  was  indeed  obvious.  Instead,  he  said;  “Wot  your 
aunt  Julia  lost  an  earring,  Herbert?" 

“Her?  Well,  she  nearly  ahvays  has  lost  wimtp'ir 
or  other,  but  that  isn't  bother V  me  any.  I  got  let- 
ter  things  to  do  with  my  time."  Herbert  spok* 
without  interrupting  his  preoccupations  or  relaninr 
his  forehead.  “Nacherl  history  is  a  little  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  universe  than  t 
lot  o'  worthless  jewlry.  I  guess,”  he  continued;  and 
his  pride  in  discovering  that  he  could  say  things 
like  this  tv  an  so  great  that  his  frown  gave  way  tem¬ 
porarily  to  u  look  of  pleased  surprise,  then  ctrw 
back  again  to  express  an  importance  much  increaMd. 
He  rose,  approached  the  fence,  and  condescended  to 
lean  upon  it.  "I  don't  guess  there’s  one  pernio  c 
a  thousand,”  he  said,  “that  knows  what  they  oupht 
to  know  about  our  inseck  friends." 

“No,"  Mr.  Dill  agreed  readily.  “I  guess  thut’»  so 
I  guess  you're  right  about  that,  Herbert.  When  dii 
your  aunt  Julia  lose  the  earring,  Herbert?" 

“I  d'  know,"  said  Herbert.  "Now,  you  take  »j 
own  father  and  mother:  What  do  they  know?  Wti, 
mighty  little.  They  may  have  had  to  learn  a  little 
teeny  bit  about  inaeckx  when  they  were  in  school, 
but,  whatever  it  was,  thry  went  and  forgot  it  prtb- 
a'ly  long  before  they  were  married.  Well,  thstj 
no  way.  F'r  instance,  you  take  a  pinchin'  bug: 
What  you  suppose  my  father  and  mother  know  atout 
its  position  in  the  inseck  world?" 

“Well — "  said  Noble  uneasily.  -Well—"  H« 
coughed,  and  hastened  to  add:  "But  as  I  was  say¬ 
ing,  if  she  lost  her  carring  somewhere  in  your 
yard,  or—” 

The  scientific  boy  evidently  did  not  follow  this 
line  of  thought,  for  he  interrupted:  "Why,  they 
wouldn't  know  a  thing  about  it,  and  a  pinchin”  bi« 
isn't  one  of  the  highest  inseck*  at  all.  Ants  art 
way  up  compared  to  most  pinchin'  bugs.  Ants 
are  way  up,  anyway.  Now,  you  take  an  ant—** 
He  paused.  “Well,  everybody  ought  to  know  s  lot 
morc'n  they  do  about  ants.  It  takes  time,  and  yo; 
got  to  study  ’em  the  right  way,  and  of  course 
there's  lots  of  people  wouldn’t  know  how  to  do  It 
I’m  goin'  to  get  a  book  I  been  tradin'  about.  lt‘* 
called  ‘The  Ant.' " 

For  a  moment  Noble  was  confused;  he  followed 


on  under  this  honnet;  he  ha*  but  an  irritated  per¬ 
ception  of  every  vital  thing  in  nature  except  the 
vital  thing  under  this  bonnet — all  else  is  trivial  in¬ 
trusion.  But  whatever  does  concern  the  centrifugal 
bonnet,  whatever  concerns  it  in  the  remotest,  faint¬ 
est,  farthest — ah,  then  he.  springs  to  life!  So  Noble 
Dill  sat  through  a  Sunday  dinner  at  home,  seem¬ 
ingly  drugged  to  a  torpor,  while  the  family  talk 
went  on  about  him;  hut  when  his  father,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  upon  politic*,  happened  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  county  treasurer.  Charles 
J.  Patterson.  Noble's  startled  attention  to  the  con¬ 
versation  was  so  conspicuous  ns  to  be  disconcerting. 
Mrs.  Dill  signaled  with  her  head  that  comment 
should  he  omitted,  and  Mr.  Dill  became,  for  the 
moment,  one  factor  in  a  fairly  clear  example  of 
telepathic  communication,  for  it  i*  impo**ihlc  to 
believe  that  his  wife's  almost  imperceptible  gesture 
was  what  caused  him  to  recall  that  Charles  J.  Pat¬ 
terson  was  Julia  Atwater's  uncle. 

That  name,  Charles  J.  Patterson,  coming  thus 
upon  Noble's  ears,  was  like  an  unexpected  shrine  on 
the  wayside  where  plod*  the  fanatic  pilgrim;  and 
yet  Mr.  Patterson  was  the  most  casual  of  Julia's 
uncles  by  marriage;  he  neither  had  nor  desired  any 
effect  upon  her  destiny.  To  Noble  he  was  ineffably 
privileged  and  fateful.  Something  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  invested  the  wooden  gatepost*  in  front  of  the  big 
honest  brick  house  where  Julia  lived  with  that  au¬ 
gust  old  danger,  her  father.  In  general,  Noble  felt 
a  warmer  something  for  the  gateposts,  however,  than 
he  felt  for  Mr.  Atwater.  The  latter  Inspired  Noble 
with  not  only  the  uncalled-for  affection  and  venera¬ 
tion  inevitable  toward  Julia's  next  of  kin.  but  also 
with  a  kind  of  horror  due  to  the  irresponsible  and 
awful  power  possessed  by  a  sacred  girl’s  father. 


his  young  friend's  discourse  but  hazily,  and  Hertert 
pronounced  the  word  “ant"  precisely  as  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  “aunt"  The  result  was  that  Nobit 
began  to  say  something  rather  dreamy  concerning 
the  book  just  mentioned,  hut,  realizing  that  his  in¬ 
tended  remark  was  malapropos,  changed  his  mor- 
mur  into  a  cough,  and  inquired: 

"When  was  she  over  here,  Herbert?" 

"Who?" 

"Your  aunt  Julia." 

"Yesterday  evening,"  &anl  Herbert  "Now,  f r  In¬ 
stance,  you  take  a  common  lightning  bug — " 

"Did  she  lose  it 
then?” 

“Lose  what?" 

“Her  earring." 

“1  d*  know.”  mid 
Herbert.  "You  Ute 
the  common  lightning 
bug,  or,  as  it's  culkil 
in  some  countries,  Ihf 
firefly'— N 

He  continued,  quot¬ 
ing  and  misquoting  tt* 
t  utomological  author¬ 
ity  of  the*  recent  Sun¬ 
day  supplement;  hut 
his  friend,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  wai 
inattentive  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  Noble's  mindw** 
'  o  cupied  with  a  wen- 

tier:  he  had  realist. 
»  f  though  dimly,  that  her* 

/A\  uas  he.  trying  to  enstof 

starry  Julia  the  subjfCt 


THUS,  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  having  been  home 
to  lunch,  after  his  morning  labors.  Noble  paused 
in  passing  “the  Henry  Atwater  house"  (young 
Herbert's  place  of  residence)  and  rather  timidly 
began  a  conversation  with  this  glamoured  nephew. 
It  happened  that  during  the  course  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Herbert  had  chosen  a  life  career  for  him¬ 
self;  he  had  decided  to  become  a  scientific  special¬ 
ist,  an  entomologist,  and  he  was  now  on  his  knees 
studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  bug  in¬ 
habitant*  of  the  lawn  before  the  house,  and  employ¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose  a 
large  magnifying  lens, 

or  “reading  glass,"  his  ^  ^ 

discovery  of  which,  in 

the  attic,  coincidentally  j VjLk^  ' 

with  his  reading  a  re- 

cent  Sunday  supple-  *■ 

ment  article  on  hugs,  j 

had  led  to  his  sudden 

choice  of  a  vocation. 

"Did  somebody  —  ah, 
have  any  of  the  family 
lost  anything.  Her¬ 
bert?”  Noble  asked  in 
a  gentle  voice,  speaking 
across  the  fence. 

Herbert  did  not  look 
up,  nor  did  he  relax  the 

frown  upon  ‘wuZSBbB'J  % 

hi*  brow.  “No."  he  V 

said.  “They  always  ore  ^B 

losin*  things,  espcsh'ly  * 

Aunt  Julia,  when  she 

comes  over  here,  or  • 


1 


a  run.  ? o ,  i9i*  ? 


of  a  conversation  with  a  person  who  had  the 
dear  privilege  of  knowing  her— even  of  being 
closely  related  to  her — and  yet  preferred  to  talk 
about  bugs.  Noble  began  to  feel  that  nephews 
were  strange  creatures,  probably  outside  the  pale 
of  civilization. 

Herbert  talked  at  considerable  length  about  light¬ 
ning  hugs,  hut  as  hi*  voice  happened  rather  preco¬ 
ciously  to  be  already  in  a  state  of  adolescent  change, 
the  sound  was  not  soothing;  yet  Noble  lingered. 
Nephews  were  queer,  hut  this  one  was  Julia's — and 
finally  mentioned  her,  as  an  incidental  to  lightning 
bugs;  whereupon  the  mere  hearer  of  sounds  became 
instantly  a  listener  to  words. 

.  .  .  “Well,  and  then  I  says,”  Herbert  continued— 
"I  says:  *It's  phosphorus,  Aunt  Julia.’  I  guess 
there's  hardly  anybody  in  the  world  doesn't  know 
more  than  Aunt  Julia,  except  about  dresses  and 
parasols  and  piano  playin'  and  every  other  useless 
thing  under  the  sun.  She  says:  'My!  I  always 
thought  it  was  sulphur!’  Said  nobody  ever  told  her 
it  wasn't  sulphur.  I  asked  her;  I  said:  'You  mean 
to  sit  there  and  tell  me  you  don’t  know  the  differ¬ 
ence?’  I  said.  And  she  says:  4I  don’t  care  one  way 
or  the  other,'  she  says.  She  said  she  just  as  soon  a 
lightning  bug  made  his  light  with  sulphur  as  with 
phosphorus;  it  didn’t  make  any  difference  to  her, 
she  says,  and  they  could  go  ahead  and  make  their 
light  any  way  they  wanted;  the  wouldn’t  Interfere! 
That  shows  what  Aunt  Julia  knows.  I  guess!  I  had 
a  whole  hatful  of  'em*  and  she  told  me  not  to  take 
'em  into  their  hou.se,  be¬ 
cause  grandpa  hates  Inaecka 
a.n  much  as  he  does  animals 
mid  violets,  and  she  said 
they  never  owned  a  micro¬ 
scope  or  a  magnifying  glass 
in  their  lives,  and  wouldn't 
let  me  hunt  for  one.  All 
in  the  world  she  knows  is 
how  to  sit  around  on  the 
front  porch  and  say:  40h, 
you  don’t  mean  that!’  to 
somebody  like  George  Plum 
or  Newland  Sanders  or  that 
ole  widower  Ridgely.” 

"When?”  Noble  asked  im¬ 
pulsively.  "When  did  she 
say  that?” 

“Oh,  I  d'  know,”  said 
Herbert.  ”1  expect  she 
proba’ly  says  it  to  somebody 
or  other  about  every  eve- 
nirig  there  is.” 

"She  does!” 

M  Florence  says  so,”  Her- 
Iwrt  informed  him  careless¬ 
ly.  "Florence  goes  over  to 
grandpa's  after  dark  and 
aits  on  the  ground  up 
against  the  porch  and 
listens.” 

Noble  first  looked  startled, 
then  uneasily  reminiscent. 

"I  don’t  believe  Florence 
ought  to  do  that,”  he  Baid 
gra  vely. 

"/  wouldn't  do  it!”  Her¬ 


“About  me!  Why,  what  could  he  say  about  mef” 

"Oh,  all  this  and  that.” 

"But  what  did  he  find  to  say?” 

"Well,  he  heard  her  tellin’  you  how  you  oughtn’t 
to  smoke  so  many  cigarettes  and  all  about  how  it 
was  killin’  you,  and  you  sayin'  you  guessed  it 
wouldn’t  matter  if  you  did  die,  and  Aunt  Julia 
sayin':  ‘Oh,  you  don’t  mean  that,’  and  all  this 
and  such  and  so  on,  you  know.  He  can  hear 
anything  on  the  porch  pretty  good  from  the 
lib'ary;  and  Florence  told  me  about  that,  besides, 
because  she  was  siltin'  in  the  grass  and  all. 
She  told  Great-uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  Hattie  shout 
it  too.” 

"My  heavens!”  Noble  gasped,  as  for  the  first  time 
he  realized  to  what  trumpeting  publicity  that  seem¬ 
ingly  hushed  and  moonlit  bower,  sacred  to  Julia,  had 
been  given  over.  He  gulped,  Hushed,  repeated  "My 
heavens!”  twice;  and  then  was  able  to  add,  with  a 
feeble  imitation  of  lightness:  "I  suppose  your 
grandfather  understood  it  was  just  a  sort  of  joke, 
didn’t  he?” 

"No,”  said  Herbert,  and  continued  in  a  friendly 
way.  for  he  was  flattered  by  Noble’s  interest  in  his 
remarks,  and  began  to  feel  a  liking  for  him.  "No, 
He  said  Aunt  Julia  only  talked  like  that  because 
she  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  and  it 
was  wearin*  him  out.  He  said  all  the  good  it  did 
was  to  make  you  smoke  more  to  make  her  think  how 
reckless  you  were;  hut  the  worst  part  of  it  was,  he'd 
be  the  only  one  to  suffer,  because  it  blows  all  through 


ing  in  a  silent  church.  As  ho  seethed  a  down  the 
warm  sidewalk  the  soles  of  his  shoes  smote  the 
pavement,  fur  mentally  he  was  walking  not  upon 
cement  but  upon  Mr.  Atwater. 

Unconsciously  his  pace  presently  became  slower 
for  a  more  concentrated  brooding  upon  this  slander¬ 
ous  old  man  who  took  advantage  of  his  position  to 
poison  his  daughter's  mind  against  the  only  one  of 
her  suitors  who  cared  in  the  noblest  way.  And 
upon  this  there  came  an  infinitesimal  consolation  in 
the  midst  of  anguish,  for  he  thought  of  what  Her¬ 
bert  had  told  him  about  Mr.  Newland  Sanders's 
poems  to  Julia— and  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that 
at  one  time  or  another  Mr.  Atwater  must  have 
spoken  even  more  disparagingly  of  these  poem*  and 
their  author  than  he  had  of  Orduma  cigarettes  and 
their  smoker.  Perhaps  the  old  man  was  not  alt  vile. 

THIS  charitable  moment  passed.  He  recalled  the 
little  moonlit  drama  on  the  embowered  porch,  when 
Julia,  in  her  voice  of  plucked  hurp  strings,  told  him 
that  ho  smoked  too  much,  and  he  had  said  it  didn't 
matter;  nobody  would  care  much  if  he  died— and 
Julia  said  gently  that  his  mother  would,  and  other 
people  too;  he  mustn't  talk  so  recklessly.  Out  of 
this  the  old  eavesdropper  had  viciously  represented 
him  to  bo  a  poser,  not  really  reckless  at  all,  and  had 
insulted  his  cigarettes  and  his  salary.  Well,  Noble 
would  show  him!  Noble  had  doubt*  ubout  being 
able  to  show  Mr.  Atwater  anything  important  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cigarettes  or  the  salary,  but  he 


Looking  at  Mr.  Atwater  u-arn  at  leant  the  next  thing  to  looking  at  Julia 


bert  was  emphatic. 

"That's  right,  Herbert.  I'm  glad  you  wouldn't.” 

"No,  sir,”  the  manly  boy  declared.  "You  wouldn't 
never  catch  me  takin'  my  death  o’  cold  siltin'  on  the 
damp  grass  in  the  night  air  just  to  listen  to  a  lot 
o’  tooty-tooty  about  'I’ve  named  a  star  for  you,'  and 
all  such.  You  wouldn’t  spc  me — ’’ 

Noble  partly  concealed  a  sudden  onguish.  "Who?” 
ho  interrupted.  "Who  did  she  say  that  to?" 

“She  didn't.  They  say  it  to  her,  and  she  says: 
‘Oh,  you  don't  mean  that!’  and  of  course  then  they 
go  on  and  *ay  somr  more.  Florence  says — ”  He 
checked  himself.  "Oh,  I  forgot!  I  promised  Flor¬ 
ence  I  wouldn’t  tell  anything  about  all  this.” 

"It’s  safe,”  Noble  assured  him  quickly.  "It's  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  with  me.  I  won’t  speak  of  it  to  any¬ 
body,  Herbert.  Who  was  it  told  he’d  named  a  star 
for  her?” 

"It  was  the  way  some  ole  poem  began.  Newland 
Sander*  wrote  it.  Florence  found  it  under  Aunt 
Julia’s  sofa  cushions  and  read  it  all  through,  but  I 
wouldn’t  wade  through  all  that  tooty-tooty  for  a 
million  dollars,  and  I  told  her  to  put  It  back  before 
Aunt  Julia  noticed.  Well,  nhout  every  day  he  writes 
her  a  fresh  one,  and  then  in  the  evening  he  stay* 
later  than  the  other  callers,  and  reads  ’em  to  her — 
and  you  ought  to  hear  grandpa  when  he  gets  to 
talkin'  about  it!” 

"Ilr's  perfectly  right,”  said  Noble.  "Perfectly! 
What  doc*  he  suy  when  he  talks  about  it. 
Herbert?” 

“Oh.  he  says  all  this  and  that;  and  then  he  kind 
of  mutters  around,  and  you  can’t  tell  just  what  all 
the  words  are  exactly,  so’t  he  can  deny  it  if  any 
o'  the  family  accuses  him  of  swearing  or  any¬ 
thing.”  And  Herbert  added  casually:  "He  was  kind 
of  going  on  like  that  about  you.  night  before  last.” 


the  house  and  he’s  got  to  sit  In  it.  He  said  he  just 
could  stand  the  *mell  of  tome  kinds  of  cigarette*, 
but  if  you  burned  any  more  o’  yours  on  his  porch 
he  was  goin'  to  ask  your  father  to  raise  your  salary 
for  collectin’  real-estate  rent*,  so’t  you'd  feel  able 
to  buy  some  real  tobacco,  or  com  silk  anyway.  He — ” 

But  the  flushed  listener  felt  that  he  had  heard  as 
much  as  he  was  called  upon  to  bear;  and  he  inter¬ 
rupted,  in  a  voice  almost  out  of  control,  to  say  that 
he  must  he  "getting  on  downtown.”  His  young 
friend,  diverted  from  bugs,  showed  the  greatest 
willingness  to  continue  the  narrative  indefinitely, 
evidently  being  in  possession  of  copious  material; 
but  Noble,  unostentatiously  dropping  a  cigarette  he 
had  hern  preparing  to  light,  and  stepping  on  it, 
turned  to  depart.  An  afterthought  detained  him. 
"Where  wa»  it  she  lost  her  earring?" 

"Who?” 

"Your  aunt  Julia.” 

“Why,  I  didn’t  say  she  lost  any  earring,”  Herbert 
returned.  "I  said  she  always  man  losin’  'em;  1 
didn't  say  she  did.” 

"Then  you  didn't  mean — ” 

"No.”  said  Herbert.  "/  haven't  heard  of  her 
losin*  anything  at  all,  lately.”  Here  he  added: 
“Well,  grandpa  kept  goin'  on  about  you;  he  told 
her—  Well,  so  long!”  And  gazed  after  the  de¬ 
parting  Mr.  Dill  in  some  surprise  at  the  abruptness 
of  the  latter's  leave-taking.  Then,  wondering  how 
the  hark  of  Noble’s  neck  could  have  got  itself  so 
fiery  sunburnt,  Herbert  returned  to  his  researches 
in  the  grass. 

THE  peaceful  street,  shady  and  fragrant  with 
summer,  was  so  quiet  thaL  the  foot  falls  of  the 
striding  Noble  were  like  an  interruption  of  cough¬ 


eautd  prove  how  reckless  he  was.  With  that,  a 
vision  formed  before  him:  he  saw  Julia  and  her 
father  standing  spellbound  at  a  crossing  while  a 
smiling  youth  stood  directly  between  the  ruils  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  let  a  charging  trolley  car 
destroy  him — not  instantly,  for  he  would  live  long 
enough  to  whisper,  as  the  stricken  pair  bent  over 
him:  "Now,  Julia,  which  do  you  believe:  your 
father  or  me?”  And  then  with  a  slight,  dying 
sneer:  "Well,  Mr.  Atwater,  is  this  reckless  enough 
to  suit  you?" 

TOWN  squirrel*  flitted  along  their  high  path*  in 
the  *h»de-trce  branches  above  the  embittered 
young  lover,  and  he  noticed  them  not  at  all,  which 
was  but  little  less  than  he  noticed  the  elderly 
human  couple  who  observed  him  from  a  side  yard 
as  he  passed  by.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  had  been 
happily  married  for  fifty-three  years  and  four 
months.  Mr.  Burgess  lay  in  a  hammock  between 
two  maple  trees,  and  was  soothingly  swung  by 
mean*  of  a  string  connecting  the  hammock  and 
the  rocking-chair  in  which  snt  Mrs.  Burge**,  acting 
as  a  mild  motor  for  both  the  chair  and  the  ham¬ 
mock — a  device  that  had  made  many  a  winter 
tolerable  for  them  through  their  anticipations  of 
it*  happy  employment  when  summer  should  come? 
again.  "That’s  Noble  Dill  walking  along  the 
sidewalk,"  Mrs.  Burgesa  said,  interpreting  for  her 
husband’s  failing  eyes.  "I  bowed  to  him,  hut  he 
hardly  seemed  to  see  uh  and  just  barely  lifted  his 
haU  He  needn't  lie  cross  to  w*.  just  because  f.*>mo 
other  young  man’s  probably  taking  Julia  Atwater 
out  driving!" 

"Yes,  he  need!”  Mr.  Burges*  declared.  ”A  boy 
in  his  condition  needs  to  be  cross  with  everything- 
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Sometimes  they  get  so  cross  they  go  and  drink 
liquor.  Don't  you  remember?" 

Shn  laughed.  "I  remember  once!"  she  assented, 
and  laughed  again. 

"Why,  it's  n  terrible  time  of  life,"  her  husband 
went  on.  "Poets  and  suchlike  always  take  on  about 
young  love  as  if  it  were  a  charming  and  romantic 
experience,  but  really  it’s  just  a  series  of  mortifica¬ 
tions.  Each  party,  in  order  to  attract  the  other,  as¬ 
sumes  a  supernatural  perfection,  and  of  course  a 
thousand  things  constantly  make  plain  how  many 
hugs  there  are  in  the  molasses.  The  young  lover  is 
always  wanting  to  do  something  dashing  and  ro¬ 
mantic  and  Sir  Walter  Raleighish,  but  in  ordinary 
times  about  the  wildest  thing  he  can  do.  if  he  can 
afford  it,  ia  to  learn  to  run  a  Ford. 

The  young  lover  thinks  he’s  absolutely 
got  to  seem  not  only  superb  but  plumb 
incomparable;  and  of  course  he  can't 
stand  it  to  be  found  out  for  an  instant, 
lie  can’t  Ftand  it  to  find  out  that  his 
lady  is  a  human,  either.  He  can’t  stand 
even  a  hint  that  he  miyht  find  her  out. 

He  can’t  stand  it  to  find  himself  out. 

He  can’t  stand  a  word  of  criticism;  he 
can't  stand  being  made  the  least  little 
bit  of  fun  of— and  yet  all  the  while  his 
state  of  mind  lays  him  particularly  open 
to  all  the  things  he  can’t  stand.  He 
can’t  stand  anything,  and  he  has  to  stand 
everything.  Why.  it’s  a  h rumble  time 
of  life,  mamma!" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  she  assented  placidly.  "I’m 
glad  we  don’t  have  logo  through  it  again, 

Freddie;  though  you’re  only  eighty-two,  jfl 

and  with  u  girl  like  Julia  Atwater  around  JM 

nobody  ought  to  be  sure."  9 


The  second  house  beyond  this  was — it  was  the 
house  of  Julia! 

And  what  a  glamour  of  summer  light  lay  upon 
it  because  it  was  the  house  of  Julia!  The  texture 
of  the  sunshine  came  under  a  spell  here:  glowing 
flakes  of  amber  were  afloat;  fine  dust  of  opals  and 
rubies  fell  silently  adrizzle  through  the  trees.  The 
very  air  changed,  beating  faintly  with  a  fairy  music, 
and  breathing  it  was  breathing  sorcery — elfin  sym¬ 
phonies  went  tinkling  through  iL  The  gross  in  the 
next  yard  to  Julia’s  was  just  grass,  hut  every  blade 
of  grass  in  her  yord  was  a  flower. 

But  Julia’s  house  was  also  the  house  of  that  per¬ 
son  who  through  some  ungovernable  horseplay  of 
destiny  happened  to  be  her  father;  this  made  for 


wording  her  thoughts,  an  account  of  the  episode  wis 
"all  over  town,"  and  she  was  almost  certain  thr 
by  this  time  Noble  Dill  had  heard  iL  And  so,  fer! 
he  should  suffer,  the  too  gentle  creature  seised  the 
first  opportunity  to  cheer  him  up.  That  was  tie 
most  harmful  thing  about  Julia:  when  anybody  like; 
her — even  Noble  Dill — she  couldn't  bear  to  have  ba 
worried.  She  was  the  sympathetic  little  priori 
who  wouldn't  have  the  puppy’s  tail  chopped  off  til 
at  once,  but  only  a  little  at  a  time. 

"I  just  happened  to  Bee  you  going  by.”  she  *aid. 
and  then  with  an  astounding  perfection  of  serifs 
neaa  she  added  the  question :  '"Did  you  mind  my  call¬ 
ing  to  you  und  slopping  you,  Noble?" 

He  leaned  drooping  upon  the  gatepost,  scettinc 
to  yearn  toward  it;  his  expression  wii 
such  that  this  gatepost  need  not  harr 
been  surprised  if  Noble  had  kissed  it. 

"Why,  no,"  he  said  hoarsely.  “No 
I  don't  have  to  be  back  at  the  office  any 
particular  time.  No." 

"I  just  wanted  to  ask  you—"  She 
hesitated.  "Well,  it  really  doecn1; 
amount  to  anything  it’s  nothing  t» 
important  I  couldn’t  hove  spoken  U> 
you  about  it  some  other  time." 

"Well — "  said  Noble,  and  then  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  he  continued,  dark¬ 
ly;  "There  might  not  be  any  other 
time." 

"How  do  you  mean.  Noble?" 

He  smiled  faintly,  "I'm  thinking  <A 
going  away."  This  was  true;  nevertbe 
lens  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  though 
of  it.  "Going  away,"  he  repeated  in  a 
murmur.  "From  this  old  town." 


ALTHOUGH  Noble  had  saluted  the 
old  couple  so  crossly,  thus  uncon¬ 
sciously  making  them,  as  he  made  the 
sidewalk,  proxy  for  Mr.  Atwater,  bo  to 
speak,  yet  the  Bight  of  them  penetrated 
his  outer  layers  of  preoccupation  and 
had  an  effect  upon  him.  In  the  midst 
of  his  suffering  his  imagination  paused 
for  a  shudder:  What  miserable  old  gray 
lives  those  two  were!  Thank  Heaven, 
he  and  Julia  could  never  be  like  that! 
And  in  the  haze  that  rose  before  his 
mind's  eye  he  saw  himself  leading  Julia 
through  years  of  adventure  in  far  parts 
of  the  world:  there  were  glimpses  of 
himself  fighting  shadowy  figures  on  the 
edge  of  Himalayan  precipices  at  dawn, 
while  Julia  knelt  by  the  tent  on  the 
glacier  and  prayed  for  him.  He  saw 
head  waiters  bowing  him  and  Julia  to 
tublea  in  "strange,  foreign  cafes,"  and 
when  they  were  seated,  and  he  had 
ordered  dishes  that  amazed  her,  he 
would  say  in  a  low  voice 


Don't  look  i  Mil  I  ;  1  \  ’  T  and  no  lessons  changed  her. 

now,  but  do  you  see  that  heavy-ahoul-  f  H1||  *  "Julia—"  the  dazzled  Noble  bep»*\ 

dered  man  with  the  insignia,  sitting  '  '  f  Jlrrl  but  he  stopped  with  this  beginning,  hi* 

with  that  adventuress  and  those  eight  1  rn  »itr  voice  seeming  to  have  exhausted  itself 

officer h  who  are  really  his  guards?  ,  upon  the  name. 

Don’t  be  alarmed,  Julia,  but  I  am  here  *  "When  do  you  think  you'll  start"* 

to  yet  that  man!  Perhaps  you  remem-  fanned  drooping  up™ i  the  gatepont .  eeemm§  to  yearn  fotrard  it  she  asked. 

her  what  your  father  once  said  to  me —  His  voice  returned.  "I  don’t  knew 

and,  when  what  I  have  to  do  here  is  done,  perhaps  the  enchanted  spot  u  background  of  lurking  cyclone  just  when."  he  said;  and  he  began  to  feel  a  little  too 

you  may  wish  to  write  home  and  mention  a  few  things  —no  one  could  tell  ut  what  moment  there  might  rise  much  committed  to  this  sudden  plan  of  departure 

to  that  old  man!"  And  then  a  boy’s  changing  voice  above  the  roseate  pleasance  u  funnel-shaped  cloud.  and  to  wonder  how  it  had  come  about.  "I — I  haven’t 

seemed  to  sound  again  close  by:  "He  said  he  just  And  with  young  Herberts  injurious  narrative  ever  set  any  day — exactly." 

could  stand  the  smell  of  some  kinds  of  cigarettes,  hut  fresh  in  his  burning  heart,  Noble  shuddered  and  "Have  you  talked  it  over  with  your  mother  yd. 

if  you  burnt  any  more  o’  yours  on  his  porch — "  quickened  his  steps.  As  he  reached  the  farther  fence  Noble?" 

And  Noble  came  hack  miserably  to  town  again.  pwt,  marking  the  southward  limit  of  Mr.  Atwntrr’s  "Not  yet— exactly."  Forgetting  that  his  mei.ru 

property,  he  halted  short,  ineffably  startled.  Through  were  totally  insufficient  for  the  trip,  he  was  cor. 

the  open  front  door,  just  passed,  a  voice  had  called  scious  of  a  hearty  distaste  for  China  as  something 

his  name — a  voice  of  such  strange  and  stabbing  sweet-  unpleasant  and  imminent.  "I  thought  I’d  wait  till— 

ness  that  his  breath  stopped,  instantly  paralyzed,  like  till  it  was  certain  I  would  go." 

his  feet.  "Oh.  Noble!"  it  called  again.  "When  will  that  be.  Noble?"  And  in  spite  of  her- 

He  turned  back,  and  anyone  who  might  have  seen  self  Julia  spoke  in  the  tone  nf  one  who  controls  her- 

his  face  then  would  have  known  what  was  the  mat-  self  to  ask  in  calmness:  "Is  my  name  on  the  M 

ter  with  him.  and  must  have  been  only  the  more  sure  for  the  guillotine?" 

of  it  because  his  mouth  was  open.  The  next  instant  “Well—"  hr  said.  "It'll  be  as  soon  as  I’ve  ma.ie 
the  adequate  reason  for  his  disorder  came  lightly  up  my  mind  to  go.  I  probably  won’t  go  hefore  the*; 
through  the  open  door  and  down  to  the  gate.  not  till  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to."  ^ 

If  Julia,  out  of  some  love  of  justice,  or  In  mere  "But  you  might  do  that  any  day.  mightn't  you' 
compassion,  had  accustomed  herself  tn  wear  clothes 
made  of  coffee  sacking,  kept  soot  streaks  on  her  nose, 
and  let  her  hair  go  touseled,  she  still  would  have 
been  so  harmful  that  old  gentlemen,  seeing  her, 
would  have  poked  at  their  neckties  and  gone  home 
peckish  to  grandma;  but  the  insatiate  girl,  instead 
of  slinging  on  any  old  thing,  even  went  bo  far  as 
to  compose  summer  melodies  in  dress  to  run  ac¬ 
companiments  for  black-sapphire  ryes.  ("To  Julia 
Girdled  in  Dark  Blue"  Not  by  Herrick  but  by 
Newland  Sanders.) 


FROM  an  upper  window  of  the  house  next  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Burgess's  two  maidens  of  nineteen 
peered  at  him.  The  shade  of  a  striped  awning  pro¬ 
tected  the  window  from  the  strong  sun  and  the 
maidens  from  the  sight  of  man— the  latter  protec¬ 
tion  being  especially  fortunate,  since  they  were 
preparing  to  take  a  conversational  afternoon  nap, 
were  robed  with  little  substance,  and  their  heads 
appeared  to  be  antlered — they  had  caught  sight  of 
Noble  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  put  silk-and* 
lace  things  they  called  "caps"  on  their  heads. 
"Who's  that?"  the  visiting  one  asked. 

"It’s  Noble  Dill;  he’s  one  of  the  crowd." 

"Is  he  nice?" 

"Oh,  sort  of.  Kind  of  shambles  around." 

"I.ook*  like  last  year’s  straw  hat  to  me,"  the  vis¬ 
iting  one  giggled. 

"Oh.  he  tries  to  dress — lately,  that  is — hut  he  never 
did  know  how." 

"Looks  mad  about  something." 

"Yes.  He’s  one  of  the  ones  in  love  with  that  Julia 
Atwater  I  told  you  about." 


NOBLE  began  to  feel  relieved;  he  seemed  to  have 
hit  upon  a  way  nut.  "Yes;  und  then  I’d  be  got*-" 
he  said  firmly.  "But  probably  I  wouldn't  go  at  all 
unless  I  decided  to."  This  seemed  to  save  him  fw^ 
China,  and  he  added  recklessly:  "I  guess  I  wouldn't 
be  missed  much  around  this  old  town  if  I  did  go." 

"Yes,  you  would.”  Julia  said  quickly.  "Your  fam¬ 
ily 'd  miss  you— and  so  would  everybody." 

"Julia,  i/ow  wouldn't—" 

She  laughed  lightly.  "Of  course  I  would,  and  « 


"Has  he  got  any  chance  with  her?" 

"Noble  Pill?  Mercy!" 

"Is  he  much  in  love  with  her?" 

"‘Much'?  Murder!” 

The  visiting  one?  turned  from  the  window  and 
yawned.  "C'ome  on;  let’s  lie  down  and  talk  about 
^omc  of  the  nice  ones!" 


Yet  Julia,  in  her  own  way.  was  kind— much  too 
kind!  She  had  heard  that  her  aunt  Harriet  and 
her  uncle  Joe  were  frequently  describing  Mr.  At¬ 
water's  recent  explosion  to  other  members  uf  the 
extensive  Atwater  family  league:  and  though  she 
had  not  discovered  how  Aunt  Harriet  and  Uncle  Joe 
had  obtained  their  material,  yet.  in  Julia’s  wav  of 


would  papa." 

Noble  released  the  gatepost  and  appeared  to  wsxvr 
from  the  feet  upward.  "What?" 

"Papa  was  talking  alwrot  you  this  very  mur¬ 
ing  at  breakfast,"  she  said,  and  she  spoke  th- 
truth.  "He  sakl  he  dreamed  about  you  last  night 
“He  did?"  p.  ggg* ^ 


APRIL  20,  1  9  l  s  9 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  WORLD’S  METROPOLIS 


New*  of  air  raid*  on  Farit  and  bombardments  by  Ilia  1 1  range  long-distance  gun  made  many  or  us  fear  for  the  safety  of  her  treasures. 
Hut  Farit  it  safeguarding  them  be  hi  rut  barricades  of  a andbagt.  Above  are  seen  tmrkmen  covering  the  beautiful  portals  of  .Vo/rr  llama 

from  the  Gtliuuns 


Sandbar)*  and  lim¬ 
bers  protect  the  fa¬ 
mous  bronze  bonu  s 
al  the  gates  of  the 
Tuilcrir*  gardens 


The  Medici  foun¬ 
tain  and  the  ca re¬ 
man  of  the  .ire  dc 
Triomphe  arc  hid¬ 
den  bg  barricades 


i 

m 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN  FRONT 

BY  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 


TIIR  northwestern  front,  isn't  in  France.  It  in 
tin*  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  on  the 
I*ucific  Coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  held 
by  a  division  of  troops  that  numbers,  just  now, 
n  little  more  than  10,000  men  And  the  officer 
in  rommanil  is  Colonel  Brice  P.  Disque.  Mi*  com¬ 
mand  is  known,  officially,  an  the  Spruce  Production 
Division  of  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army,  which  is  bo  long  a  title 
that  it  isn't  going  to  be  rrpeuted  in  this  bit  of  war 
correspondence. 

I  have  been  in  the  front-line  trenches  of  Disque'* 
front.  And,  believe  me,  there  is  real  work,  and  hot 
work,  going  on  every  day  in  the  forests  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon.  Reduced  to  it*  simplest  terms, 
Dixque's  problem  can  be  very  briefly  stated.  The 
aircraft  program  calls  for  I0,000,W>0  feet  of  the 
supercarefully  selected  spruce  that  goes  into  air¬ 
plane  parts — every  month.  It  is  up  to  Disque  to  see 
that  that  much  spruce  goc*  caxt  to  the  great  airplane 
factories  every  month.  In  February,  when  he  was 
just  beginning  to  get  thing*  going,  three  times  the 
quantity  of  spruce  theretofore  regarded  as  a  normal 
cut  was  turned  out.  Hereafter  the  monthly  require¬ 
ment  will  he  fully  met  or  exceeded.  The  campaign 
along  the  northwestern  front  is  going  to  be  wow.  The 
battle  there  is  not  going  to  l>e  drawn. 

The  Aircraft  Production  Board,  as  is  fairly  well 
known,  worked  all  last  summer,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Howard  E.  Coffin.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  it  turned  out 
the  Liberty  motor.  It  standardized  airplane  con¬ 
struction;  it  settled  upon  specifications  for  every 
hit  of  material  that  goes  into  an  airplane.  You 
can’t  use  shoddy  material  in  building  airplanes. 
If  you  do,  you  increase  the  hazards  of  the  most 
extrahazardous  service  in  modem  war  to  an  im¬ 
possible  degree. 

Everything  about  an  airplane  has  to  be  made  of 
the  very  finest  material  t  lie  re  is.  As  speed  is  essen¬ 
tial,  lightness  of  all  parts  has  to  tie  considered.  And 
so  wing  beams  and  struts,  and  practically  everything 
except  motor  and  wings,  are  made  of  spruce  because 
spruce  is  the  lightest  wood  that  can  stand  the  ter¬ 
rific  strains  of  flying  under  modem  war  conditions. 
Experiments  are  being  made  constantly  to  discover 
a  substitute  for  spruce.  Tin*  German*  are  using 
metal,  hut  we  have,  as  yet,  no  metal  that  is  not  so 
heavy  as  to  reduce  speed.  Other  woods  can  lx*  used, 
but  they  too  are  heavy.  So  sprucr  was,  and  is, 
demanded. 

Spruce  grows  slowly.  And  it  doesn't  gTow  in 
clumps  and  thickets.  The  spruce  trees  from  which 
airplane  stock  comes  vary  in  age  from  n  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  years.  If  you  are  a  timber 
cruiser,  hunting  for  airplane  sprucr,  you  know  that 
a  tree  with  low  branches  won't  do.  Low  branches 
mean  whorls  and  broken  grain.  You  know  that  any 
sort  of  parasitic  growth  damns  a  tree.  So  you  mark 
only  straight,  tall  trees,  which  shoot  up  sixty,  eighty, 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  before  the  first 
branch  falls.  And — you  may  find  one  such  tree  to  an 


acre,  in  a  thousand  acre  tract!  That  is,  in  fact,  just 
about  the  average. 

Sprucr  has  always  hren  turned  out  in  the  north 
wood*,  to  a  errtain  extent.  In  logging  a  truct  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  spruce  would  lie  cut,  together  with 
fir  and  hemlock  and  all  the  other 
timber.  Allowing  for  the  fart 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  were  running 
a  strike,  spruce  was  being  cut 
and  sent  to  the  mills  at  a  normal 
rate  last  summer.  Production  was 
pretty  well  cut  down  by  the  strike, 
hut  it  wasn’t  wholly  checked.  And 
it  becumr.  obvious  that  not  enough 
spruce  could  be  obtained  that  way, 
even  after  the  labor  troubles  were 
adjusted — which,  incidentally, 
there  was  no  particular  reason, 
just  then,  to  expect.  The  lum¬ 
bermen  were  in  a  sullen,  ugly 
mood,  and  determined  to  light 
until  they  won;  the  I.  W-  W 
were  entirely  ready  to  give 
them  all  the  fight  they  wanted, 
and  were  already  preparing  to 
put  into  effect  their  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  ‘‘strike  on  the  job," 
of  “conscientious  withdrawal  of 
efficiency.'*  Of  which  more,  later. 

With  Di&que’n  Division 

RICE  P.  DISQUE  enlisted  in 
the  old  regular  army  in  1999, 
and  was  made  a  first  sergeant  at 
once.  He  was  sent  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  got  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  when  he  arrived. 

He  made  a  corking  record;  there 
is  a  story  of  how,  with  forty  men,  he  captured  an 
insurgent  chief  that  nearly  matches  the  tale  of  Fun- 
ston  and  Aguinaldo.  He  stuck  to  the  urmy,  and  was 
a  cavalry  captain  in  Texas  when,  during  the  mobili¬ 
zation  in  1913,  he  shattered  all  army  records  by  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  divisional  camp  in  exactly  thirty  hours. 
He  wasn’t  written  up  in  the  newspapers,  hut,  ob¬ 
viously.  Washington  put  down  his  name  for  future 
reference.  Disque  went  hack  to  the  Philippines  after 
that  and  became  a  sort  of  manufacturer  and  business 
man  in  uniform.  He  was  in  charge  of  various  big 
construction  jobs,  and  grew  rather  tirrd  of  it.  It 
wasn't  soldiering.  And  so,  when  he  got  a  cable  offer 
to  become  warden  of  the  Michigan  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Jackson,  with  a  free  hand,  he  accepted,  and 
resigned  his  commission.  lie  did  big  things  at 
Jackson.  He  made  that  prison  show  u  profit,  and 
he  made  the  men  in  it  worship  him  by  taking  the 
ground  that  their  job,  and  hla.  was  primarily  to  see 
to  it  that  they  got  out  with  a  chance  to  stay  out. 
Disque 's  administration  of  the  Jackson  prison  is  one 
of  the  brightest  pages  in  tiie  history  of  prison  re¬ 
form  in  America. 

He  was  there  when  we  went  tu  war  with  Ger¬ 


many,  and  lie  at  once  applied  for  his  restoration  to 
duty.  He  wanted  his  captain's  commission  in  the 
cavalry  again.  He  couldn’t  get  it.  Mr  Raker  was 
opposed  Ui  letting  men  get  commissions  except 
through  an  officer's  training  camp — regular  army 

commissions,  that  i* 
They  fussed  around 
u  bit,  and  then  they 
made  him  u  lieuten 
ant  colonel  in  the 
Signal  Corps,  on 
general  principles. 
But  pretty  soon  he 
wus  sent  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  to  look 
over  spruce  condi¬ 
tions, 

Disque  went  out, 
in  October,  knowing 
absolutely  nothing 
about  spruce  or  lum- 
tier.  He  had  never, 
so  far  as  he  knew, 
seen  a  spruce  tree; 
if  he  had,  he  hadn’t 
recogn  i  red  it,  I 
talked  to  him  early 
in  March,  and  what 
the  man  doesn't 
know  about  spruce 
is  only  what  no  one 
needs  to  know.  The 
extent  of  hia  know*, 
edge  is  dazzling  and 
disconcerting.  I’m 
not  the  only  one  who 
thinks  so.  A  num- 
l*r  of  big  lumbermen 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  have  learned  many 
things  from  Disque  about  their  own  business. 

Bisque's  report  on  what  he  saw  led  to  the  Spruce 
Production  Division,  and  he  was  put  in  charge,  natu¬ 
rally.  He  started  with  two  rooms  and  four  men  an 
the  Yeon  Building,  in  Portland.  He  has  a  whole  floor 
now, and  it  is  overcrowded — and  that  is  Just  his  office. 

Disque  demanded  selective  logging— that  is,  he 
wanted  the  available  spruce  trees  to  be  singled  out 
in  a  tract,  felled,  and  turned  into  uircruft  stock 
all  without  cutting  the  rest  of  the  timber  in  tlx* 
tract.  The  lumbermen  protested;  Disque  quietly  in¬ 
sisted.  Selective  logging  Is  going  on.  Then  be 
turned  to  the  mills  where  the  logs  were  sawed  nnd 
reduced  to  planks.  These  mill*  turned  out  commer¬ 
cial  stock  in  an  efficient  and  economical  way,  Rut 
they  ruined  a  lot  of  good  aircraft  stock.  The  grain 
must  be  absolutely  straight  in  aircraft  stock.  There 
must  be  no  knots  and  whorls.  And  the  existing  mill* 
were  not  equipped  to  cut  logs  that  way.  Their  ma¬ 
chinery  was  not  flexible  enough. 

There  was  no  reason,  as  Disque  suw  it.  why  a  mill 
shouldn't  treat  every  log  as  an  individual.  Few  log? 
are  perfect.  The  commercial  mills  treat  them  all  in 
the  same  way,  and  a  slight  imperfection,  owing  to 
the  arrangement  of  their  head  saws,  will  run  through 
every  plane  cut  from  a  log.  So  Disque  decided  to 
build  his  own  cut-up  mill,  which  should  be  able  to 
consider  the  personality  of  every  log.  Experienced 
constructors  and  lumbermen  threw  up  their  hands. 
They  told  him  it  would  take  him  a  year  to  build 
such  a  plant  and  that  it  probably  wouldn't  be  prac¬ 
ticable  then. 

Disque  started  work  on  that  plant  on  December 
If>,  1917,  and  it  began  work  on  February  7,  1918.  It 
wmt  up  in  exactly  forty-five  working  days;  It  is  the 
biggest  plant  of  its  sort  in  the  woild,  with  twelve 
head  saws — the  average  commercial  mill  has  two  or 
three — and  it  covers  an  area  rather  bigger  than  n 
city  block.  And — it  is  turning  out  perfect  stock! 

Work  has  probably  been  started,  by  now.  on  si 
drying  kiln  When  I  was  with  Disque's  division 
liis  interest  in  the  spruce  ended  when  It  wus  put 
aboard  freight  curs  for  shipment  to  the  East.  But 
a  great  deal  of  good,  sound  stock  has  been  ruined 
in  the  East  by  improper  drying,  and  Disque  wants 
to  eliminate  that  It  is  figured  that  the  amount 
nettled  each  month  can  lx*  very  greatly  cut  down 
if  the  drying  is  done  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  where 
the  cut  up  mill  is.  Moreover,  the  dried  spruce  will 
take  up  less  room  in  freight  cars. 

Slowing  I  p 

KAN  WHILE.  Disque  was  chasing  back  and 
forth  across  the  continent,  hammering  ut  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  organization  he  had  decided  he  must 
have.  The  labor  problem  was  acute  and  menacing. 
Then?  was,  for  various  reasons,  shortage  of  laborer*. 
The  men  were  going  burk  to  work  in  the  mills  and 
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fitting  out  the  spruce  for  all  our  army 
airplanrn  U  Colonel  Wnrjue'*  war  Job 


Htody  for  riving,  ninth  present*  the  grain  of  the  icood,  all-important  in  aircraft  ulock 
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the  logging  camps,  but  a  lot  of  them  Had  gone  into 
the  shipyards,  drawn  by  the  high  pay  and  the  better 
working  conditions.  The  strike — the  open  strike— 
Was  about  over,  and  the  men  hadn’t  won  the  eight- 
liour  day  that  was  the  basis  of  their  demands.  The 
l>i*r  lumbermen  swore  they  never  would. 

So  they  were  going  in  for  the  “strike  on  the  job.” 
They  were  practicing  “conscientious  withdrawal  of 
efficiency.”  That  meant  that,  tnough  a  man  might, 
technically,  work  ten  hours,  he  would  slow  up  enough, 
and  loaf  enough,  to  bring  the  sum  of  his  work  down 
to  what  he  could  do  in  eight  hours,  or  less.  It  meant 
sabotage,  to  a  certain  extent.  It  meant  the  frequent 
discovery  of  a  spike  in  a  log — the  discovery  being 
made  when  a  head  saw  came  into  contact  with  the 
spike  in  the  mill,  to  its  sudden  and  complete  ruina¬ 
tion.  It  meant  a  sullen  spirit  that  made  for  poor 
work,  slack  work — and  a  mightily  reduced  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  spruce  that  was  so  vital  to  the  aircraft 
production.  There  arc  wise  men  who  believe  that 
this  war  must  and  will  be  won  in  the  air.  Whethei 
that  is  so  or  not,  an  army  that  hasn't  enough  air¬ 
planes  might  as  well  be  in  California  as  in  France, 
for  all  the  good  it  will  be  against  the  Germans. 

The  Hiring  Camp* 

TAISQUE  attacked  the  labor  problem  in  two  ways. 
■L'  First,  he  got  soldiers  who  could  be  put  to  work. 
When  I  went  West  I  traveled  with  a  lot  of  lads,  not 
even  in  uniform,  who  were  going  to  Vancouver  Bar¬ 
racks,  and,  ultimately,  to  cut  spruce.  1  talked  to 
thorn,  and  tried  to  find  out  just  what  it  was  they  were 
going  to  do;  it  seemed  rather  odd,  you  know,  to  see 
recruits  traveling  away  from  the  war  instead  of 
toward  it  They  didn't  know  what  they  were  going 
to  do;  they  had  only  a  vague  idea  that  they  were 
going  to  cut  spruce.  Men  were  combed  out  from  the 
National  Army  cantonments,  strapping  chap*  who 
knew  something  about  the  woods  or  about  saw¬ 
mill*.  Others  got  a  chance  to  volunteer  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  draft.  That  was  how  the  10,000  men 
who  made  up  Dtoque’a  division  were  gathered,  a 
squad  at  a  time. 

I  reached  Portland,  on  my  way  down  the  coast, 
just  in  time  to  be  invited  to  motor  over  to  Van¬ 
couver  Barracks,  across  the  Columbia  River,  with 
Colonel  Disque,  Major  Steams,  hi*  adjutant,  and, 
*o  to  speak,  his  chief  of  Btaff,  and  Captain  Reuben 
Hitchcock.  And  when  I  got  to  Vancouver  Barracks 
I  saw  5,000  men  pass  in  review  before  the  colonel. 
It  was  a  pretty  impressive  sight.  The  men  I  had 
seen  on  the  train  were  In  that  lot.  But  they  were 
in  uniform  by  then,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
veterans.  There  were  several  hundred  men  who 
had  no  uniforms  yet;  some  of  them  had  dropped  olf 
the  train  the  night  before. 

Vancouver  Barrack*  is  an  old  regular  army  post. 
Diaqtit’a  division  has  built  a  cantonment  south  of 
the  old  post,  with  company  streets,  mess  halls,  and  all 
the  trimmings  for  twelve  squadrons  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  Twelve  squadrons  are  to  be  there  all  the 
time.  Some  of  those  men  will  be  busy  in  the  big 
cut-up  mill,  which  was  built  on  the  parade  ground. 
And  the  cantonment  will  serve  as  a  depot  for  the 
inen  in  the  wood*. 

The  bulk  of  Disque's  men  go  into  the  woods  ju*t 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  licked  into  shape,  and 
have  learned  some  of  the  rudiments  of  drill,  and, 
with  them,  the  habit  of  discipline.  That  is  what 
they  are  for.  They  have  ended  the  labor  shortage 
in  the  woods.  Now,  when  a  man  who  is  cutting 
spruce  under  contract  sends  up  a  cry  for  labor,  and 
proves  he  can’t  get  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  get* 
soldier*.  He  pay*  them  going  wage*,  and,  us  those 
are  more  than  the  private's  pay  of  $30  a  month,  the 
men  are  happy.  These  men  live  in  tents  or  huts  in 
the  woods,  under  army  officers.  Their  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  those  that  prevail  in  the  woods.  And 
they  surely  deliver  the  goods  I 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  woods,  however,  are  in 
riving  camps.  Riving  i*  the  ohlest  way  there  is  of 
preparing  a  log  for  the  sawmilL  Essentially  it 
means  splitting  a  log  by  driving  wedges  into  it  on 
the  ground  where  it  ha*  been  felled.  That  pre¬ 
serves  the  grain  of  the  wood,  which  is  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  aircraft  stock.  The  commercial  method 
was  to  saw  the  tree*— which  destroyed  the  grain,  as 
a  rule.  So  riving  was  demanded. 

The  lumbermen  swore  it  couldn't  be  done.  They 
knew;  they  weren’t  guessing.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  way  to  go 
at  the  job,  it  was  impossible,  anyhow.  So  they  said 
flatly,  They  didn't  convince  Pi*quc.  Hi*  point  was 
that  rived  spruce  was  the  kind  that  had  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and,  that  being  so,  he  wa*  going  to  get  rived 
Hpruce,  whether  it  could  be  got  or  no.  So— he  is 
Kitting  it  Captain  Reuben  Hitchcock  sec*  to  that. 
He  is  bead  of  the  rived-spruce  division.  And  he 
thowed  me  how  it  was  done. 

Hitchcock  says  that,  in  times  of  peace,  he  used  to 
"lake  folding  machinery  in  Cleveland  in  the  mom- 
and  practice  law  in  the  afternoons.  Also  he 
u»ed  to  be  captain  of  the  Black  Horse  Troop.  Cleve¬ 
land's  crack  military  organization.  He  met  Disque 
DUque  went  to  Cleveland  as  that  troop's  in- 
Uructor,  and  when  Disque  realized  the  size  of  his 
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job  he  sent  for  Hitchcock,  who  dropped  his  business 
u (Tuim  and  went  Waat,  at  once.  Hitchcock  looks  as 
if  he  were — and  I  know  he  is — an  efficient  business 
man  of  the  sort  which  gets  tilings  done.  I  like  him, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  cast  reflections  on  him,  but  he 
doesn’t  look  like  a  cavalry  leader.  1  know  any  horse 
that  saw  him  coming  with  intentions  of  mounting 
would  agree  with  me  too. 

He  said  I  couldn't  understand  the  spruce  problem 
unless  I  went  out  into  the  woods  with  him  and  saw 
the  whole  process.  1  tried  to  argue  about  that.  I 
told  him  I  could  ask  him  questions.  He  said  he 
wouldn't  answer  them.  So  we  started  from  Port¬ 
land  one  Sunday  night,  spent  four  hour*  traveling 
100  miles  to  Astoria,  and  started  thence  early  next 
morning,  in  a  snowstorm  and  a  Ford,  with  Colonel 
Disque'*  brother.  Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Disque,  at 
the  wheel. 

Bob  Disque  feels  that  some  one  put  up  a  game  on 
him.  He  got  his  commission  without  letting  his  big 
brother  know  anything  about  it  And  then,  by  some 
odd  shuffling  of  the  card*,  he  was  sent  out  to  Oregon 
to  report  to  the  eolojel!  It  was  a  shock  to  both 
brother*.  Bob  was  sent  to  the  woods  at  once — and 
was  the  only  married  officer  who  was.  in  the  whole 
division.  The  rest  of  the  men  with  wives  stayed  in 
Portland  or  at  Vancouver  Barracks.  But  I  think 
that  was  purely  accidental,  although  it’s  a  cinch  that 
nepotism  isn’t  going  to  prevail  in  the  Disque  family! 

We  headed  for  the  woods  along  the  Necanacum 
River.  The  going  was  fine  at  first;  the  snowstorm 
stopped,  and  it  cleared  up  just  in  time  to  make  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  is  a  large  ocean, 
just  about  as  wet  a*  the  Atlantic.  But  that  is 
irrelevant  and  immaterial. 

The  road  didn’t  stay  good.  It  got  so  bad  that 
Hitchcock  began  to  worry  as  to  how  anyone  was 
ever  going  to  get  spruce  over  it.  As  he  will  have 
to  build  a  new  road  if  his  fears  are  justified,  and 


as  he  hates  to  spend  Government  money,  he  had 
reason  for  worrying.  He  hates  to  spend  Govern¬ 
ment  money — but  he  gets  through  a  pile  of  it!  He  is 
building  100  miles  of  logging  railway,  for  instance, 
to  open  up  new  spruce  districts,  and  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Getting  Out  the  Spruce 

OME  miles  back  of  Seaside.  Ore.,  we  stopped  at 
Camp  No.  1.  Here  there  are  about  200  soldier*, 
working  for  a  contractor,  who  is  getting  out  spruce 
for  the  Government.  The  men  lived  comfortably,  in 
good  tents,  with  big  eating  tents  and  a  shack  for 
shower  baths.  1  don't  know  just  what  else  the  offi¬ 
cers  do,  but  when  I  was  there  the  ones  in  that  camp 
were  slowly  going  msd  over  the  official  reports  they 
had  to  fill  out.  I  gathered  that  red  tape  had  stretched 
*omc  thousands  of  miles  from  Washington.  But  I 
suspect  that  it  will  be  cut.  .  .  . 

Then  we  drove  on,  along  a  road  that  only  a  Ford 
could  travel,  and  Hitchcock  and  Disque  amused 
themselves  by  explaining  just  how  rough  the  going 
would  be  after  we  left  the  car.  Wc  reached  our 
destination  just  before  lunch  time.  I  was  entirely 
willing  to  wait  until  after  lunch,  but  Hitchcock  said 
that  if  we  hurried  we  could  probably  see  some  riving. 
So  we  walked  along  the  road,  looking  for  a  path  that 
led  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  into  the  woods  where 
a  tree  had  been  felled. 

It  didn’t  look  like  a  path  to  me,  when  we  found 
it.  I  don’t  know  how  the  others  knew  it  was  a  path. 
But  they  said  it  was,  so  we  scrambled  up.  I  went  on 
all  fours.  I  don't  know  what  the  other*  did;  I  was 
too  busy  to  look.  I  could  hear  hammering,  and. 
after  a  while,  we  came  to  where  they  were  riving.  A 
tree  had  been  felled  and  sawed  in  two— across,  but 
not  lengthwise.  It  was  being  split,  ami  that  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  change  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  hig 
logs  to  manageable  proportions  is  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  spruce  nut,  {ContinMfd  on  y*age  .31) 


When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home 

HE  proposed  program  of  the  Labor  party  in  Great  Britain  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  country  because  of  the 
effect  it  may  have  on  the  plans  of  our  own  leaders  of  union  labor. 
It  is  not  probable  that  a  labor  party  will  be  started  in  the  United 
States,  but  American  labor  leaders  are  apt  to  take  their  cue  from 
the  practiced  politicians  who  control  the  Labor  party  of  Great 
Britain.  They  will  shape  their  demands  for  legislation  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  this  program,  and  they  will  act  in  concert  as 
they  never  have  acted  before. 

The  committee  of  the  British  Labor  party  insists  upon  four 
cardinal  points:  The  Universal  Enforcement  of  the  National  Mini¬ 
mum.  the  Democratic  Control  of  Industry,  the  Revolution  in  Na¬ 
tional  Finance,  the  Surplus  Wealth  for  the  Public  Good.  Under 
these  heads  the  program  insists  upon  such  details,  for  example, 
as  Government  insurance  against  unemployment,  national  control 
of  railways,  mines,  the  production  of  electrical  power,  and  life 
insurance,  rigid  price  fixing,  and  the  “direct  taxation  of  incomes 
above  the  necessary  cost  of  family  maintenance."  It  demands  that 
the  greatest  incomes  be  taxed  anywhere  from  80  to  95  per  cent, 
that  the  profits  of  city  and  mineral  land — "the  unearned  incre¬ 
ment” — be  turned  into  the  National  treasury,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  “the  heir  to  all  private  riches  in  excess  of  a  quite 
moderate  amount  by  way  of  family  provision." 

It  is  a  big  program,  expressed  in  the  uncompromising  tone  of 
men  who  feel  that  they  have  the  power  in  their  hands  and  are 
determined  to  use  it  unsparingly.  A  discussion  of  its  economic 
soundness  would  be  of  little  value.  The  British  labor  leaders  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  it  a  practical  political  measure,  and  as  a  practical 
political  measure  it  must  lie  considered.  What  chance  is  there  that 
such  a  program  can  go  through  in  Great  Britain?  What  chance 
that  an  imitation  of  it  will  meet  with  approval  in  this  country? 
These  matters  must  lie  voted  on  by  the  people,  and  the  question  is: 
Where  are  the  union  labor  leaders  to  get  their  votes?  They  intend 
to  “reconstitute  society"  after  the  war  according  to  their  own 
theories  of  the  proper  constitution  of  society.  But  they  cannot 
do  it  by  themselves.  The  number  of  enrolled  labor-union  men  in 
England  or  in  this  country  is  a  small  part  of  the  entire  voting 
population.  They  are  organized,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  another 
body  of  political  opinion  and  political  action  is  organizing.  If  the 
war  goes  on  for  two  or  three  years,  as  it  may,  the  United  States 
army  probably  will  number  four  or  five  million  men.  ali.  voters. 
They  will  be  accustomed  to  unity  of  action,  to  obedience,  to  disci¬ 
pline.  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  take  their  political  gospel  from 
the  lips  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor? 

At  the  present  moment  the  feeling  of  the  fighting  men  is  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  labor-union  men  at  home.  The  clerks,  shopkeepers,  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  at  the  front,  exposing  their  lives  to  peril  every  minute 
of  the  day  and  night,  have  no  kinder  words  for  the  union  men 
than  they  have  for  the  profiteering  capitalists.  The  French  farmer 
boys  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  waist  deep  in  the  mud  of  shell 
holes  or  trenches  class  them  all  alike  as  “embusques.”  They  are 
“in  hiding”  in  munition  works  or  railways.  They  demand  more 
and  more  money.  If  their  demands  are  refused,  they  threaten  to 
strike  and  so  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  men  at  the  front.  The 
feeling  is  apt  to  outlast  the  war  and  to  determine  the  political 
action  of  the  soldiers  when  they  return. 

American  soldiers  in  France  read  of  a  riveter  making  thirty-six 
dollars  on  a  Monday  and  then  quitting  work  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  That  news  does  not  tend  to  muke  the  fighting  man  a  political 
ally  of  the  mechanic  who,  he  thinks,  has  betrayed  him.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  such  a  labor  leader  as  Hutcheson,  the  head  of 
the  Carpenters’  Union,  will  have  much  weight  as  counsel  to  return¬ 
ing  soldiers  who  have  suffered,  or  think  they  have  suffered,  from 
his  activity  as  an  organizer  of  strikes  in  shipyards. 

The  English  Labor  party  proposes  that  the  Government  shall 
act  as  agent  in  enrolling  returning  soldiers  in  labor  organizations. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  will  refuse  to  be  enrolled  or 
to  follow  a  leadership  that  they  have  taught  themselves  to  hate. 
They  will  have  their  own  organization,  hardened  in  the  terrible 
furnace  of  war.  They  will  have  their  own  leaders  whom  they  have 
followed  against  the  shell  fire  and  poisonous  gas  of  the  enemy. 
And  they  will  constitute  a  body  almost  equal  in  numbers  to  either 
one  of  the  principal  political  parties.  They  will  not  all  think  alike 
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or  act  alike  politically.  But  they  are  apt  to  be  in  fairly  close  agree¬ 
ment  in  action.  They  are  young  and  they  will  be  politically  ener¬ 
getic.  The  camp  produces  the  keenest  politicians.  After  our  Civil 
War  it  was  the  "veterans"  who  controlled  the  politics  and  the 
political  currents  of  this  country.  The  Union  veterans  for  many 
years  "ran”  the  North,  the  Confederate  veterans  the  South.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  they  grouped  themselves  around  leaders  who  had 
gone  into  the  army  from  civilian  life.  They  were  not  very  recep¬ 
tive  to  new  political  theories.  In  fact,  they  were  absurdly  con¬ 
servative.  But  they  managed  the  country.  Of  the  eight  presidents 
from  1868  to  1896,  six  were  ex-officers. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  question  is  one  of  practical 
politics.  If  the  war  goes  on  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  immediate  political  future  of 
this  country,  and  perhaps  of  England  and  France,  will  be 
determined,  not  by  the  writers  of  elaborate  programs,  but  by 
the  millions  who  have  made  actual  sacrifices. 

Wanted  —  Destructive  Criticism 

VEN  with  the  total  of  his  reenforcements  from  the  Russian 
front,  Hinuekbl'RC  could  never  have  established  a  threatening 
numerical  advantage  if  he  had  taken  his  eastern  troops  and  drib¬ 
bled  them  along  the  four  hundred  miles  of  western  front.  What 
he  needed  was  not  a  5  to  4  advantage  but  a  3  to  1  advantage.  He 
got  it  by  concentrating  his  new  masses  on  the  thirty-five  miles 
between  Cambrai  and  La  Fere. 

In  the  serious  times  which  confront  us  we  need  more  than  ever 
an  intelligent  and  efficient  criticism  of  the  men  and  the  policies 
at  Washington  with  whom  rest  the  fortunes  of  this  nation,  of  the 
Allied  cause,  and  of  a  free  world.  But  criticism  is  neither  en¬ 
lightened  nor  effective  which  exhausts  itself  in  an  angry  spatter 
against  the  entire  front,  from  Creel  to  McADOO,  from  shoes  to 
ships  and  bureaucratic  sealing  wax.  This  sort  of  raid  warfare 
is  only  the  sign  of  deadlock.  What  we  need  is  a  destructive  criti¬ 
cism  that  shall  concentrate  its  just  attack  on  the  narrow,  essential 
front,  and  break  through:  not  criticism  that  punishes,  but  criticism 
that  destroys.  We  want  criticism  that  has  discovered  the  vital  fault 
in  Administration  policy  and  procedure,  that  has  decided  in  advance 
and  with  all  conscience  what  this  country  needs  first  and  most 
to  save  the  war  and  win  the  war,  and  that  shall  then  fight  it  out 
in  that  narrow  but  decisive  sector. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  effect,  on  the  normal  American  citi¬ 
zen  and  reader  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  some  such  frontal 
attack  as  the  following: 

Shipbuilding  has  failed.  Food  conservation  lags.  The  trans¬ 
port  of  men  has  broken  down.  Equipment  is  short.  The  airplane 
program  has  failed.  Rifles  and  machine  guns  have  failed.  Railway 
management  has  broken  down.  The  labor  program  has  broken  down. 

Admit  that  in  every  case  there  is  substantial  basis  for  the  charge. 
Yet  the  effect  on  the  normal  American  will  lie  one  of  two  things. 
He  will  either  say  that  such  wholesale  indictments  ure  invariably 
untrue,  and  will  put  it  all  down  to  partisanship:  or  he  will  carry 
away,  from  the  very  impressiveness  of  the  number  of  things  the 
Administration  has  failed  in,  a  sense  of  the  enormous  task  that 
has  fallen  on  the  Administration;  under  which  circumstances  error 
is  only  human. 

What  Congress  needs  is  a  Board  of  Critical  Strategy  and  Co¬ 
ordination.  Such  a  board  would  select  the  weakest  sector  in  the 
Administration  front  and  concentrate  there  for  a  break-through 
against  incompetence  or  ignorance  or  indifference.  It  would  not 
complain  about  equipment  deficiencies  because  these  are  not.  for 
the  moment,  vital.  It  would  not  complain  overmuch  about  air¬ 
plane  shortage,  however  excellent  a  talking  point  that  offers,  be¬ 
cause  the  first  week  of  the  great  battle  in  France  showed  that 
the  Allies  have  airplanes  enough.  It  would  not  sppnd  too  much 
time  on  field  guns  and  machine  guns,  because  they  are  not  the 
immediately  important  thing. 

But  such  a  board  of  criticism  would  discover  that  the  two  press¬ 
ing  essentials  are  men  for  France  and  ships  to  get  them  over,  and 
that  the  two  things  in  turn  resolve  themselves  into  one — ships;  for 
the  men  are  in  hand.  Upon  any  weakness  in  the  ship  sector  it 
would  direct  a  fire  destructive  of  all  paper  estimates,  of  all  vague 
hopes,  of  all  distant  contingencies,  it  would  compel  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  think  and  build  ships.  Criticism  would  be  doing  only 
one  thing  at  a  time,  but  that  one  thing  would  be  the  vital  task. 
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Behind  a  board  of  criticism  thus  deployed  would  stand  the  massed 
>pinion  of  the  nation,  no  longer  dispersed — and  bewildered — 
jver  a  dozen  needs  and  delinquencies. 

A  Share  in  This  War 

K.  JULIAN  STREET  makes  very  clear  in  his  article  in  this 
issue  of  COLLIER’S  that  we  who  stay  over  here  cannot  have 
\  share  in  this  war  by  investing  our  surplus  income  in  Liberty  Bonds 
>r  War  Savings  Stamps.  Setting  aside  a  convenient  amount  for 
the  purchase  of  bonds  is  profiteering.  It  is  only  buying  to  the 
extent  of  real  sacrifice  that  is  Bharing.  There  are  still  some  of  us 
who  do  not  understand  this.  The  variety  of  excuses  offered  the 
salesmen  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  minds  which  offered  them.  That  the  reasons  given  for  not  sub¬ 
scribing  more  money  are,  by  and  large,  excuses  and  nothing  else  is 
oroved  by  comparing  our  balance  sheet  with  that  of  the  other  nations 
gaged.  We  are  indebted  for  the  figures  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Morrison  in  the  current  issue  of  the  “Century  Magazine”: 

ESTIMATED  INCOME 

.  United  State* . 340.000,1)00,000 

France . 6,000.000,000 

Great  Britain . 12,500,000,000 

Germany  . .  II, 000,000,000 

In  a  word,  the  annual  income  of  the  United  States  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  income  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
together.  We  are  not  only  the  richest  nation  in  the  world;  we  are 
richer  than  any  other  three  nations  together.  Now,  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  our  national  debt  to  our  annual  income?  Mr.  Morrison 
says  it  is  17.60  per  cent.  The  comparative  figures  are  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  DEBT  TO  INCOME 


United  State* .  17.50% 

France . 333.34% 

Great  Britain .  102.00% 

Germany .  236.27% 


If  France  could  devote  every  cent  of  income  to  the  national  debt, 
it  would  require  three  years  and  four  months  to  pay  it  off;  if  Great 
Britain  could  devote  every  cent  of  income  to  her  national  debt,  it 
would  take  nearly  two  years  to  pay  it  off ;  if  Germany  could  devote 
every  cent  of  income  to  the  national  debt,  it  would  take  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  two  years  to  pay  it  off.  If  the  United  States  could 
devote  every  cent  of  income  to  the  national  debt,  it  would  take 
a  little  more  than  two  months  to  pay  it  off.  Taking  annual  income 
is  a  basis  of  power  to  pay.  France  has  gone  in  nearly  twenty  times 
as  deep  as  we  have.  England  has  gone  in  more  than  ten  times  as 
ieep  as  we  have.  Germany  has  gone  in  nearly  twelve  times  as  deep. 
We've  got  the  money ;  we  haven’t  begun  to  shell  it  out — no  matter 
what  we  tell  the  Liberty  Bond  salesman. 

Home  Fires 

THE  two  bronze  lions  in  front  of  Chicago’s  Art  Institute  are  said 
to  have  the  longest  unsupported  tails  in  the  world.  That  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  something,  and  the  institute  has  even  larger  claims  to 
distinction.  It  nourishes  the  original  and  no  less  Chicagoesquc 
notion  of  using  its  resources  to  promote  good  citizenship,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  locking  up  it*  pictures  like  bonds  in  a  safe-deposit  vault, 
t  sends  some  of  them  out  every  now  and  then  on  a  tour  of  the 
imaller  towns,  where  pictures  are  scarce,  and  an  amiable  crusader 
<oes  along  with  them  to  tell  the  dark  people — as  they  say  in  Russia 
—the  place  of  beauty  in  everyday  life,  and  the  very  tangible  rela¬ 
tion  between  art  and  democracy.  Mr.  Ross  Crane  is  their  man 
for  this — an  odd  genius,  who  can  make  good  as  an  entertainer,  in 
competition  with  the  movies  and  the  bill  at  the  Orpheum,  and  give 
«ound  and  constructive  comment  at  the  same  time.  One  of  his  ways 
:>f  doing  this  is  to  intersperse  his  picture  talk  with  talks  on  house 
planning,  the  "city  beautiful,”  planting  shrubbery,  and  so  on.  Im¬ 
agine  him,  for  instance,  in  some  high-school  auditorium  tackling 
the  subject  of  interior  decoration.  With  a  mantel,  a  piano,  a  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  museum  to  start  the  color  scheme,  and  a  few  other 
properties,  he  builds  up  a  room  before  your  eyes,  and  tells  why 
the  davenport  goes  here  and  not  somewhere  else.  All  complete 
but  for  a  woman  and  music,  he  calls  up  from  the  audience  a  pleas¬ 
ing  young  lady  who  sits  down  at  the  piano  and  begins  to  sing 
“Ijove’s  Old  Sweet  Song”  or  “Genevieve.”  The  lights  are  out  by 
this  time,  except  for  the  big  shaded  lamp  in  the  imaginary  room, 
the  audience  feel  that  it  is  fAeir  room,  and  they  join  in  the  chorus — 
ft  dramatization,  you  will  observe— colonial  mantels  plus  “The  Man 


from  Home.”  Before  an  audience  of  Elks  or  Rotarians,  Mr.  Crane 
will  take  another  tack,  and  prove  that  by  making  itself  less  ugly, 
some  other  town  has  increased  its  real-estate  values  200  per  cent- 
He  is  always  ready,  and  always  contrives  to  hitch  his  special  propa¬ 
ganda  to  everyday  life.  A  lucky  man,  whose  fight  for  civilization 
involves  no  destruction,  and  whose  service  is  more  useful,  if  any¬ 
thing,  in  war  time  than  before  it. 

That  Missouri-Kansas  Frame  of  Mind 

ITH  ten  thousand  big  guns  hammering  out  our  world's  future 
on  the  western  front,  the  Kansas  City  “Star”  yet  found  time 
and  space  to  note  that: 

Men  no  longer  scratch  matches  on  their  trousers,  because  It  leaves  a  mark. 

It  will  occur  to  the  men  *ome  day  that  matches  do  the  same  thing  to  a  wall. 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  if  men  everywhere  would  hold 
firmly  to  ascertained  truth  and  apply  the  same  to  their  major  and 
minor  daily  acts!  The  human  race,  as  now  conducted,  spends  much 
of  its  time  learning,  relearning,  and  then  disregarding  what  has  been 
learned — a  vicious  circle  which  leads  nowhere  and  that  slowly. 

Of  all  our  neglected  resources  none  can  compare  in  mass  and  in 
significance  with  the  accumulation  of  unused  knowledge  that  science 
and  shrewdness  have  stacked  up  about  us  during  the  past  hundred 
years.  When  once  we  have  put  it  all  to  work,  kaisers,  politicians, 
and  wars  will  vanish  into  nothingness  like  cockroaches  before  the 
spring  house-cleaning.  The  hopeful  faith  that  this  is  possible  is 
the  essence  of  the  Middle- Western  frame  of  mind.  That  is  why 
Kansas,  for  example,  turns  out  such  energetic  school-teachers.  But 
it  seems  odd  that  they  don’t  have  safety  matches. 

Full  Moon  in  Paris 

HE  phases  of  the  moon  have  long  been  held  to  exercise  a  serious 
influence  upon  earthly  phenomena  and  human  affairs.  Old  is 
the  legend  that  children  born  under  a  new  moon  are  sickly  or  weak- 
minded;  old  the  superstition  that  a  full  moon  favorH  the  growth 
of  cucumbers,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  But  in  the  Paris  of  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  of  1918  a  full  moon  had  a  quite  other  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  meant  that,  just  before  it  reached  its  fullness,  trains 
leaving  the  city  were  uncomfortably  well  filled  with  nervous  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  middle  age,  or  over,  conducting  their  families  to  points 
south  or  west;  it  meant  that  when  one  asked  the  Parisian  to  dinner 
"next  Monday”  he  was  as  likely  as  not  to  say:  “Monday?  But 
Monday  the  moon  is  full,  and  my  wife  is  rather  nervous  about 
dining  out  when  the  moon  is  full.  Slake  it  two  weeks  from  Monday, 
and  I’m  sure  we’ll  be  glad  to  accept !” 

For  to  the  Parisian  of  1918  the  full  moon  had  signified,  in 
anticipation  at  least,  a  return  of  the  Gothas.  Not  in  terror,  for 
Paris  is  not  easily  terrified,  but  in  mild,  disillusioned  humor,  the 
wits  of  the  City  of  Light  (but  nowadays  not  too  much  light!)  rally 
one  another  upon  their  preference  for  dining  at  home  on  probable 
nights  of  a  raid.  Why  die  uselessly?  is  the  excellent  philosophy. 

It  is  only  the  American  who  has  never  yet  seen  a  raid  who  ven¬ 
tures  out  needlessly;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  a  newspaper  man,  and 
newspaper  men  don’t  matter  anyway.  Yet  it  is  in  one  of  the  moat 
respectable  of  Paris  newspapers  that  we  find  some  excellent  fun 
apropos  of  these  same  air  raids.  It  is  a  writer  in  the  “Journal 

des  Debate”  who  recalls  the  place  of  the  full  moon  in  poetry _ 

and  Musset’s  rare  “Ballade  a  la  Lune.”  du  passant  bdnie. 

The  Japanese  have  loved  the  moon,  in  their  brief  snatches  of 
lyric,  their  wonderful  concentrations  of  a  mood  in  a  few  syllables 
of  phrasing.  “Full  moon,”  writes  one  of  them: 

Full  moon, 

And  all  nijeht  I’ve  walked  me 
Round  the  lapoon. 

Here  i»  another  specimen  of  Japanese  moon  verse: 

To-night.  that  the  muon  in  so  line. 

Is  he  in  hta  hut. 

The  hermit? 

Rut  here,  according  to  the  cynical  Parisian,  in  the  way  the 
poet  of  Nippon  would  write  hia  poem — if  Yokohama  were  as  near 
the  German  lines  as  Paris  is: 

Full  moon. 

Some*  wise  man  tell  me  how  to 
Don**  thet  glim! 

That  perfect  moon  poem  also  measures  twelve  syllables! 

April  so,  jyXecogle 
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The  operating  room  o f  the4' Mercy ,M 
complete  in  rr erg  fHirlicular,  nob 
pre*enteil  and  equipped  by  the  (\ i- 
toniat  tkimc «*  Although  it  pretcnt* 
farititieA  for  per  for  ming  any  opera¬ 
tion  known  to  turgical  *cicnre,  it  U 
UBtd  only  for  the  mont  urgent  cane*, 
for  the  well- foi indict  rule  among 
navy  Burgeon*  U:  "(M  your  man  on 
(amt,  if  you  cu/i,  before  operating” 


Our  hr  At  completely  up  up/nd  hoi - 
pita!  ship,  the  l  .S.S.  44 Mercy  ”  ImM 
just  been  placed  in  com  minion, 
under  command  of  Hr.  Norman  U. 
It  tack  wood,  tier  rioter  *hip.  the 
Comfort wilt  /*•  in  contmimdon 
eery  shortly,  ffoth  will  j ter  re  our  navy* 
and  are  among  the  moat  perfectly 
equipped  tenet*  of  their  kind  in  the 
icorld.  More  are  under  comt  ruction 


The  nurgicat  ward  o /  the 
“Mercy.”  the  coin,  ii  Inch 
are  wider  Hum i  ttu  ordi¬ 
nary  berth*,  *uiny  out  id 
the  nay  when  not  in  uw 


There9*  adintint  with  liin 
armament  on  hoard  too 
a  reminder  to  the  jacku * 
that  thereon •  worse  thirty* 
than  being  hit  by  a  mhc/f 


Diaitized 


Ol 


vJ  U \JU  I 
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There  t*  a  spacious  sun  parlor  u  here 
the  convalescent  patient*  can  reel 
and  entertain  t hermetic*  with 
hook*,  phonograph »,  arul  magazines 


Badly  wounded  men  are  swung 
aboard  in  a  Stoke u  stretcher.  This 
modern  derice  is  made  id  steel 
netting  and  ha*  special  leg  rests 
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WHO  WILL  PLANT  AND  HARVEST 

THE  1918  CROPS? 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


FOOD  i*  us  essential  a*  ship*  in  the  winning  of  the 
war.  Food  cannot  be  produced  without  labor.  And 
wp  are  short,  alarmingly  short,  of  labor  for  the  farms. 

For  more  than  a  decode  we  have  been  short — fully 
a  million  men  in  July,  1914,  one  authority  put*  it. 
If  he  is  right,  that  means  10  per  cent — even  before 
the  black  day*  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  Great 
War.  Since  then  the  situation  has  steadily  grown 
worse.  And  three  years  ago,  when  we  first  began  to 
be  the  workshop  of  the  world,  multiplying  many  times 
over  the  size  of  our  war-industry  plants,  it  first  be¬ 
came  acute.  New  England  felt  the  strain  first,  for 
it  was  New  Englund  that  had  the  earliest  of  the 
large  munition  factories.  The  other  States  of  the 
Northeast— particularly  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Delaware,  and  Maryland — felt  it 
next.  In  New  York  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes 
and  beans  went  unharvested  in  1917.  The  New 
York  State  Food  Commission  reports  the  loss  of 
36,000  full-time  farm  workers.  15,000  of  whom  have 
gone  into  military  service.  In  Ohio  official  reports 
show  farm  labor  to  be  over  10  per  cent  short  now 
and  the  situation  steadily  growing  worse.  And  the 
shortage  is  moving,  slowly  but  surely,  across  In¬ 
diana.  Michigan,  and  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi. 

Turn  south.  In  Virginia  out  of  a  record  crop  of 
70.000,000  bushels  of  corn  last  year,  30,000,000 
bushels  remained  unharvested  for  lack  of  labor.  The 
Old  Dominion  only  a  little  time  ago  found  herself,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history,  included  in  the  industrial 
belt  of  the  Northeast.  Since  the  Huns  began  their 
first  inroads  upon  Belgium,  great  powder  mills,  army 
cantonments,  and  shipyards  have  sprung  up  on  her 
sandy  acres.  Those  have  made  tremendous  drains 
upon  her  none -too- generous  labor  reserve.  And  while 
her  own  industries  were  still  short  of  men.  she  was 
still  further  drained  by  shipyards  upon  the  De’a- 
wure,  the  "war  brides"  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  the  great  new  rolling  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia — all  sending 
South  for  men. 

Look  to  the  West.  Governor  Capper  of  Kansas  wire* 
to  the  editor  of  Collier's:  “The  acreage  of  craps 
planted  in  Kansas  this  spring  will  depend  on  the 
farmers'  ability  to  secure  labor.  The  shortage  of  farm 
labor  is  already  serious.”  From  Iowa  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Des  Moines  makes  the  same 
comment,  stating  that  probably  30,l)UU  men  in  thav. 
commonwealth  formerly  available  more  or  less  of  the 
time  for  farm  labor  have  either  joined  the  colors  or 
taken  up  war  work  of  some  kind  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  North  Dakota  reports  still  more  alarmingly 
that  the  shortage  of  farm  help  is  menacing,  that  her 
farmers  are  discouraged,  And  that  they  are  not  pre¬ 
paring  to  plant  a  full  crop.  North  Dakota  conditions 
are  more  or  less  reflected  in  the  adjoining  wheat  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Ne¬ 
braska.  In  this  last  State  the  “Nebraska  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal"  reports  that  from  February  l,  1917,  to  February 
l,  1918,  more  than  10,000  young  farmers  went  to  the 
military  camps  alone;  this  loss  will  be  felt  keenly. 
From  the  Far  West  come  reports  of  the  same  tenor. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  pages  of  Collier**.  I  told 
of  standing  beside  an  expert  shipbuilder  ul  New 
port  News,  Va..  and  of  his  gentle  complaint  ugainst 
the  inroads  that  the  draft  was  making  upon  his  none- 
too-large  force  of  skilled  shipbuilders.  Last  summer 
I  found  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  complaints 
in  Aroostook  County,  Maine — the  territory  which 
lust  year  produced  20,0(10.000  bushels  of  potatoes,  or 
about  fi  per  cent  of  the  national  crop.  A  big  potato 
grower  at  Caribou  voiced  his  protest. 

"They  came  to  our  village  in  May."  said  he.  “with 
u  fife-and-drum  corps  and  a  half  dozen  mighty  good 
speakers  and  recruiters,  and  they  put  it  up  pretty 
-qua  rely  to  our  boys.  They  asked  them  if  just  be¬ 


cause  they  lived  in  the  back  country  wus  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  their  shirking  their  mihtury  duty  to  their 
country.  Our  boys  ure  good  Americans.  They  re¬ 
sented  that.  A  lot  of  them  enlisted.  And  we've  cer¬ 
tainly  been  put  to  it  to  fill  their  places  with  the 
shipyard*  dawn  at  Bath  and  Rockland  and  Camden 
paying  big  money  for  workmen;  and  still  bigger 
money  to  be  had  farther  to  the  south." 

There  was  no  more  bitterness  in  the  Maine  farmer 
than  there  was  in  the  Virginia  shipbuilder.  Each 
recognized  the  overwhelming  problem  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  and  his  provost  marshal  general,  and 
stood  ready  to  cooperate  in  its  solution. 

"The  Boy*” 

N  the  acres  of  the  Maine  potato  grower  1  saw 
a  little  tent  pitched  at  the  edge  of  a  tiny  grove 
of  fine  high  pines,  which  shadowed  and  protected  the 
farmhouse.  “What's  that?"  I  inquired.  Khaki- 
clothed  figures  were  moving  in  front  of  thr  tent  flaps. 
“Have  you  a  military  guard  for  your  potatoes?" 

"No,  that's  just  the  hoys." 

1  had  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting 
human  experiments  toward  solving  the  farm-harvest 
problem.  “The  boys" — ♦here  were  six  of  them  on 
this  Maine  farm — were  a  part  of  a  whole  regiment 
of  700  school  lads  that  had  been  recruited  from 
Maine  cities  and  sent  into  the  country  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  scheme  had  been  started  in  the  late  spring 
by  Jefferson  C.  Smith  of  Waterville,  State  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lie  had  carried  it  to  Governor 


Milliken.  who.  being  a  practical  fanner,  had  giver, 
enthusiastic  indorsement.  Others  quickly  followed 
Percy  R.  Todd,  president  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostonk 
Railroad,  offered  to  carry  the  youthful  volunteers 
to  all  the  farms  upon  hi*  linen  and  back  again  with¬ 
out  charge.  The  boy*  had  a  short  training  season 
in  a  big  camp  at  Winthrop,  then  were  sent  out  to 
the  firms.  The  farmers  furnished  them  their  food¬ 
stuffs,  they  did  their  own  cooking,  and  were  paid  for 
their  services  just  like  any  other  form  of  labor. 

"How  are  they  doing?"  I  asked  the  potato  grower. 

"Oh,  they're  fine  boys.  I  like  ’em.  Their  only 
limitation  i*  their  size.  They  can’t  handle  heavy 
weight*.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  their  willingness" 

Out  of  the  700  boys  put  upon  the  Maine  farms 
last  summer  only  four  were  returned  for  disci¬ 
plinary  reasons. 

The  work,  which  last  year  was  desultory  and  scat¬ 
tered  through  a  number  of  different  States,  has 
during  the  course  of  the  winter  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  under  the  official  title  of  the  United  Stairs 
Boys'  Working  Reserve.  A  national  headquarters 
has  been  opened  it  Washington.  Director*  for  thr 
various  State*  have  been  appointed.  Census  figures 
indicate  a  population  of  more  than  2,000,000  boys 
in  the  country  between  sixteen  and  the  draft  age, 
twenty-one.  From  250.000  to  300,000  of  these  boys 
will  go  out  upon  the  farms  this  summer. 

The  county  is  the  unit.  Boys  are  now  being  en¬ 
rolled  by  the  State  director*  working  through  thr 
county  director*  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense.  And  the  county  director  work*  in  turn 
through  the  school  authorities,  placing  hi*  propa¬ 
ganda  and  gathering  in  his  enrollment*.  While  this 
is  being  done,  Professor  Spillman’s  division  over  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  receiving  the  ap¬ 
plication*  of  the  farmers  of  the  various  States — 
directly  or  through  the  agricultural  departments— 
who  want  these  boy*  on  their  fields  in  the  harvest 
time  of  19 1H.  But  the  Government  will  not  I h*  con 
tent  with  merely  receiving  applications  for  the  boy*. 
It  will  demand  that  they  be  placed  only  on  forms  tha: 
can  house  them  properly  and  surround  them  with 
proper  influences.  A  good  part  of  the  farm-labor 
problem,  like  that  of  the  shipyards  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  strongholds,  is  a  housing  problem  which 
literally  means  a  problem  of  decency  and  comfort 
for  the  resting  hour*  of  the  tired  worker. 

Preliminary  Training 

IIE  Federal  Government,  in  the  person  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  J.  Spillman  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  his 
associates,  is  going  to  inspect  each  farm  that  makes 
application  far  boy  labor  before  it  grant*  that  labor. 
And  then  the  boy  is  to  be  paid  the  "going  wage" 
for  his  labor.  The  Government  will  see  to  that  also 
And  when  he  has  worked  six  weeks — six  day*  u 
week  of  eight  hours  each— he  will  receive  the  official 
commendation  of  hi*  Government  in  the  form  of  a 
bronze  badge  which  will  tie  well  worth  keeping. 

These  boys  will  not  be  sent  to  the  farms  from  the 
cities  absolutely  without  previous  knowledge  of  the 
work  awaiting  them.  The  curriculum*  of  many 
school*— particularly  those  of  the  Middle  West- 
have  been  so  readjusted  during  the  past  winter  as  to 
include  le**on*  or  lectures  on  the  simple  problems  of 
agriculture.  In  Chicago  the  Lane  Technical  High 
School  hn*  arranged  a  course  of  this  sort,  and  as  a 
sort  nf  final  practical  demons! ration  it  send*  it*  boys 
out  into  the  street*  round  about  the  school  where¬ 
on  the  wagons  of  the  street  cleaning  and  the  fire 
department*,  they  learn  the  actual  bundling  of  a 
team  of  horses.  (Cowfiiiucd  oit  page  44 1 
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Imported  from 
Porto  Rico 


Who  Discovered  RICORO  ? 


Saratoga  Six*— 7c 
Bov  o I  30  $3  54 


“Guess  my  top-sergeant  discovered  Ricoro,’’  said  Captain  Adams  of 
the  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

“Army  pay  is  about  half  what  1  was  used  to.  A  man’s  got  to  smoke. 

So  1  asked  Sergeant  Gregg  how  he  managed  to  keep  supplied. 

“I  smoke  Ricoro,”  he  said. 

“What’s  that?”  I  asked. 


Imported  from 
Porto  Rico 


“It’s  this!”  said  Gregg  and  he  handed  me  a  regular  Kipling  beauty 
of  a  Panetela. 

“How  can  you  afford  to  smoke  such  an  expensive  cigar  on  your 
pay?”  said  1. 

Gregg  laughed  in  my  face  as  no  non-com  should. 

“W,-w,-vvhy  sir,”  he  said,  “that’s  a  Ricoro — only  seven  cents,  on  sale 
at  all  United  Cigar  Stores.” 

“Say,  man,  you  ought  to  be  helping  Goethals  with  his  war-buying — 
you’re  a  real  purchasing  agent.” 


Sooner  or  later  you’ll  discover — 


Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  a  cigar  can’t  be  good  unless  it’s 
expensive.  Ricoro  is  imported  from  Porto  Rico  duty  free. 

Ricoro  is  perfectly  made  and  combines  a  rich  tropic  fragrance  with 
pleasant  aromatic  mildness.  To  discover  Ricoro  is  to  halve  your  cigar 
expense  and  double  your  smoking  enjoyment. 

Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-for-25  cents 
— simply  the  question  of  size.  The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 


Invincible  Site 
3  for  25c 

1*01  o 4  54  $4.40 


Steffi 


Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores.—  “Than k  You.” 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  over  500  Cities.  General  Offices.  New  York 
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“Only  one  man 
in  25  makes 
good  in  the 
Miller  Plant" 


By  Creating  Uniform  Builders 
We  Created  Uniform  Tires 

Each  Man  a  Master — Each  Tire  a  Masterpiece 


MILLER  TIRES  arc  known  far  and  wide  today  as 
the  Uniform  Mileage  Tires.  That  means  wherever 
Millers  are  run  under  like  conditions,  they  wear 
the  same.  That  99  Millers  in  100  outrun  standard  guar¬ 
antees. 

Of  all  the  some  429  brands  on  the  market,  there  is  no 
other  we  know  to  equal  this. 

How  Miller  Succeeded 

Such  uniformity  lias  been  the  aim  of  tire  makers  for 
years.  For  who  could  tell,  when  he 
bought  a  tire,  whether  it  would  run 
5000  miles  or  fail  at  a  thousand  ? 

Millerfoundthesolution  -notin 
machines  ormethods — but  in  men. 

We  discovered  that  workmen 
must  be  uniform  or  their  tires 
(mostly  handwork)  can  never  be. 

By  training  crack  squads— a  regiment  of  champions — 
we  reduced  the  variables  in  tires  to  the  smallest  fraction. 

Each  Man  Rated 

When  tire  builders  come  here,  each  one  must  take  our 
training  and  then  pass  our  tests. 

Then  our  efficiency  experts  keep  a  record  of  that  man 
and  his  work. 


To  pass  our  inspectors,  the  tires  he  builds  must  reach 
our  99  per  cent  grade.  If  ever  a  Miller  comes  back,  the 
builder’s  score  is  penalized.  Under  this  rigid  system,  only 
one  man  in  25  makes  good. 

But  those  who  do  are  masters.  Their  average  efficiency 
is  96  per  cent. 

Geared-to-the-Road 

There  is  no  excuse  longer  for  buying  tires  on  luck. 

Miller  means  certainty. 

And  safety,  too,  due  to  the 
tread  that  is  geared-to-the-road. 

Mark  how  the  sharp  rubber 
cogs  engage  the  ground. 

A  Limited  Number 

Only  about  one  motorist  in  fifty 
will  be  able  to  get  the  Miller  Uniform  Tires  this  year.  It 
takes  time  to  train  men  to  Miller  perfection.  And  even 
so,  but  few  can  ever  become  masters. 

To  make  sure  of  securing  your  season’s  supply  of 
Millers,  you  must  speak  at  once. 

Only  good  dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  them.  Find 
the  one  in  your  neighborhood  without  delay. 


!WI 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


If  you  want  th*  utmost  atr  capacity  #i z*  fat  §iie-a*k  for  Milter  Cord  77r**.  They  ate 
truly  luxurious  -  yet  not  a  luxury,  became  they  cort  (err  per  mih  than  any  other  type. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Milter  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes  The  Team-Mates  of  Uniform  Tires 
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THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

AND  THE  WAR  BY  NELSON  COLLINS 


AN  honcst-to-goodness  sailor  is  expected  always  to 
•  have  a  grouch  over  one  thing  or  another,  and  he 
i*  supposed  to  take  seriously  everything  he  seen  in 
print.  Ho  is  naive  as  well,  and  so  if  he  sees  odds 
and  ends  of  a  certain  kind  of  comment  in  the  news¬ 
papers  during  the  few  days  he  is  in  port  he  naturally 
assumes  that  the  same  kind  of  comment  runs  cur¬ 
rent  all  the  time  he  is  away,  Also,  the  winter  at 
sea  was  unusually  tine  this  year — it  is  a  pity  to 
admit  it  when  we  want  so  much  to  appear  to  he 
hearing  hardships,  but  it  is  the  unhrroic  fact — so 
that  he  has  been  able  to  nurse  his  grouch  from  one 
making  of  port,  to  another  without  being  distracted 
from  it  by  more  immediate  and  actual  cares. 

Cargo-Carrying  the  War9*  Pivot 

THIS  whole  war  is  touch  and  go  on  the  question  of 
merchant  ships.  There  is,  for  instance,  plenty  of 
hu gar  in  the  world  and  plenty  of  wheat.  If  the 
navies  could  fully  perform  their  old  function  of  pro- 
tufting  merchant  vessels,  there  would  be  ample  ton¬ 
nage  for  bringing  sugar  from  Java  and  wheat  from 
Australia  and,  with  naval  luck,  from  Russia.  As  it  is, 
the  American  Sugar  Helming  Company  has  to  adver¬ 
tise:  “At  the  same  time,  an  abundance  of  sugar  was 
and  still  is  locked  up  in  furuway  Java,  as  unavail¬ 
able  us  un  mined  gold  because  ships  cannot  be 
spared  to  transport  it.  .  .  .  If  we  can  save  the 

Allies  from  taking  any  Java  sugar  in  UH8,  we 
<hnll  rrlense  for  transport  purposes  enough  ships  to 
•jirry  over  to  the  western  front  and  supply  about 
1 50,000  to  200,000  soldiers."  The  navies  have  done 
magnificently,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  rise 
fully  to  the  emergency,  so  that  merchant  ships  of 
•m.intries  in  full  surface  control  of  the  wide  seas 
might  sail  freely  on  their  carrying  errands.  There 
arc  not  destroyers  enough  to  do  the  naval  job.  The 
•nnvoy  system  wastes  endless  days  of  ships*  time. 
The  merchant  marine  has  to  do  its  work  under  a 
•land leap  for  which  the  navies,  nobly  a9  they  have 
worked,  not  the  merchant  services,  are  responsible. 
No  other  war  came  to  the  point  where  Its  vital  issues 
hung,  absolutely,  on  merchant  ships.  They  have  a 
new  dignity  and  a  now  danger  in  this  war.  They  are 
ndispcnsnblc  and  self-reliant  as  they  ha^e  never  had 
•banco  or  nerd  to  be  before.  This  ha v  produced  a  sen- 
dtive ness  with  rrgnrd  to  the  management  of  them 
unique  in  wars  and  unique  in  the  history  of  the  mer- 
-hant  marine— the  play  hack  and  forth  of  human 
natives,  of  all  kinds  of  human  sufficiencies  and  de- 
iciencies  ami  partialities,  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
from  the  current  chronicle  of  the  war.  When  army, 
luvy,  and  merchant  service  ure  all  involved  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  same  ships,  sometimes  of  the  same 
qngie  ship,  with  shipping  boards  and  naval  intel¬ 
ligence  boards  added,  the  facets  of  policy  and  of 
human  nature  exhibited  from  time  to  time  are 
numerous.  The  marvel  is  that  all  the  men  concerned 
md  all  the  groups  concerned  are  so  candid  and 
>pen  to  revision  of  their  ideas,  and  that  has  been 
:rue  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  merchant-service  men  believe  the  war  can  lx? 
•von  through  them,  and  they  know  the  war  would 


Sot  nftrfi  doom  «n  nSlnf  hart  a  AaKf  I*  prlu  an  *n  Irl#  *  MX 
•m  real  a  lang  of  lu  mom  mo  chin.  TV  ulW  U  not  a  mforUi 
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be  lost  without  them  and  their  ships — would  have  al¬ 
ready  been  lost  long  ago— -though  in  the  same  moment 
they  pay  the  high  tribute  devoted  serv  ice  deserves  to 
the  navy  and  to  the  army,  branches  of  sendee  in 
which  they  take  a  kindred  pride.  But  their  own 
pride  is  in  their  capabilities  as  merchant-service 
men,  and  it  is  these  capabilities  that  arc  of  su¬ 
preme  value  in  the  war.  The  idea  of  naval-reserve 
rating  for  merchant-service  men,  an  old  and  honored 
idea  in  many  countries,  had  ax  it*  originating  inspira¬ 
tion  tho  acceptance  into  the  navy  in  time  of  the 
navy's  need  of  men  whose  equipment  made  them 
readily  adaptable  to  naval  service  as  distinguished 
from  merchant  service.  But  it  is  to  the  ship  as  a 
cargo-carrying  vehicle,  it  is  to  the  merchant -service 
man  as  a  cargo-carrying  and  cargo-managing  sailur, 
that  the  call  ia  imperative.  The  sailor  in  his  civil¬ 
ian  duties,  not  in  his  potential  lighting  qualities,  is 
the  sailor  upon  whom  this  war  pivots.  The  ship 
as  a  carrier,  not  as  a  scout  or  supply  boat  to  a  fleet, 
is  the  ship's  value. 

“Manned  by  Civilian*” 

ACCORDINGLY  as  such  a  person  the  merchant  sailor 
•  comes  blowing  into  port.  Well,  then,  his  experi¬ 
ence  the  last  four  or  five  months  of  things  heard  and 
read  in  the  port  of  New  York  tends  to  rile  him.  New 
York  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
ho  thinks  naturally  that  Ik*  ought  to  be  able  to  feel 
sure  that  it*  newspapers  are  competently  informed 
on  marine  matters  and  sharers  of  his  pride  in  the 
American  merchant  marine,  ships  and  men.  He 
knows  there  is  more  or  less  agitution  about  ships, 
lie  has  heard  that  the  old  question  of  whether  army 
transports  shall  he  under  army  or  navy  direction 
has  been  raised.  He  learns  along  in  October  that 
the  navy  has  carried  its  point  of  many  decades,  and 
that,  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  at  least,  transports' 
officers  and  crews  shall  be  from  the  navy  or  the 
Nava!  Reserve,  instead  of  civilian  officers  and  crews 
under  army  order*.  He  has  never  given  the  matter 
any  particular  thought,  has  half  inclined  to  the  navy 
point  of  view,  perhaps.  He  is  proud  that  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  merchant  service  and  the  ships  of 
the  merchant  service  took  over  the  first  troops  to 
France,  and  he  lets  it  go  at  that  He  hears  that 
the  matter  of  the  navy  also  taking  over  all  cargo 
boats  requisitioned  for  army  supplies  is  under  dis- 
cuBsion,  and  that  the  army  Quartermaster's  Depart¬ 
ment  is  inclined  to  hhng  on  to  them.  That  doesn't 
strike  him  as  particularly  his  business  either.  Then 
he  buys  the  papers  and  grows  angry.  This  is  his 
actual  experience.  All  the  paper*  one  day  in  Octo¬ 
ber  print  the  announcement  of  the  navy's  taking 
over  the  army  transports,  with  a  similarity  of  phras¬ 


ing  which  indicates  that  they  arc  following  some 
single  statement  sent  out  from  some  headquarters 
somewhere.  The  reasons  given  for  the  change  leave 
out  discussion  of  army  and  navy  diverging  views 
and  attack  the  merchant  marine.  The  announce¬ 
ments  state  that  the  shift  is  made  because  naval 
forces  ore  "far  more  effective”  for  this  purpose  than 
a  merchant- service  personnel.  The  transport  A 
has  juMt  been  sunk,  and  reference  is  made  to  this 
disaster,  with  the  phrase  “manned  hy  civilians”  care¬ 
fully  or  carelessly  Inserted.  A  particular  fling  is 
taken  at  the  firemen,  men  who  risk  more  than  any¬ 
body  else  in  present-day  navigation.  Ordinarily  the 
merchantman  ha*  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  acti%e 
injustice  or  passive  neglect.  This  time,  however,  his 
war  pride  is  added  to  his  pride  of  the  service,  ami 
he  actually  bestirs  himself  to  get  off  a  letter  to  the 
papers  with  some  statements  of  fact  regarding  the 
Antilles  and  merchant-service  work  on  the  trans¬ 
ports.  The  papers  print  it,  and  hr  heads  off  to  sea 
feeling  satisfied  that  for  once  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  stand  up  for  himself  and  for  something 
grrater  than  himself  with  which  be  Is  bound  up.  He 
comes  back  n  couple  of  months  later,  and  here  again 
was  his  actual  experience.  The  first  paper  he 
bought  was  still  discussing  further  transfers  to  naval 
management  and  stated  that  tho  change  was  sought 
because  it  was  understood  sailors  of  some  merchant 
ships  were  allowed  to  come  nhnnrd  drunk  in  foreign 
putts.  The  naivete  of  this  statement,  for  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  make*  it  hard  to  believe.  But 
it  was  in  a  noon  or  near  noon  edition  of  the  New 
York  “World”  for  Thursday,  December  20.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  the  “Sun”  printed  a  statement  that  same  day 
with  regard  to  some  wild  submarine  stories  und 
said  an  officer  of  either  the  army  or  the  navy  had 
declared  that  the  tale  must  have  come  from 
some  “civilian  member  of  the  crew.”  Hr  swallowed 
that  (although  wondering  from  his  experience*  of 
weird  rumors  on  shipboard  why  such  an  inference 
was  inevitable)  in  time  to  read  in  the  “Globe”  that 
"merchant-service  captains”  wen*  causing  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  by  not  following  convoy  direc¬ 
tions  closely  enough. 

Public  Information! 

N  the  same  week  the  “Evening  Post**  came  out 
with  a  claim  that  Naval  Reserve  men  “should 
have  precedence  above  any  or  all  persons  who  have 
not  rnlisted,  but  have  remained  ashore,  possibly  with 
the  idea  of  high  wages  on  board  merchant-marine 
vessels.”  About  this  time  he  heard  there  was  a  plan 
on  foot  for  the  navy  to  take  over  all  vessels,  army 
transports,  army  cargo  carriers,  merchant  vessels  of 
whatever  description,  and  put  them  under  Naval 
Reserve  regimen.  The  Government  had  already 
taken  charge  of  the  routing  of  nil  vessels,  and  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  civilian  Shipping 
Board.  He  did  not  pretend  to  follow  the  argument* 
on  policy  that  he  understood  were  developing  betwcvii 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  naval  authorities,  and 
he  hustled  off  to  sea  aguia,  anticipating  the  relative 
peace  of  the  war  zone.  While  he  was  in  a  foreign 
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port  mail  from  the  States  came  in,  and  somebody 
had  followed  him  up  with  a  clipping.  This  was  the 
gem  of  the  collection,  both  in  its  matter  and  in  the 
sources  from  which  It  was  published.  The  refrain 
is  in  its  second  paragraph,  .  reports  of  petty 
officers  in  more  than  one  instance  show  that  .  .  . 
the  firemen  and  other  members  of  the  merchant 
crews  were  ready  to  quit  their  posts  and  desert 
the  ship  at  the  first  sign  of  a  submarine.”  A  col¬ 
umn  of  such  stuff  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
"Times”  of  December  9,  claiming  to  be  from  an 
article  by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  compiled  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Navy  Department  and  sent  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information. 

“Oh,  What *8  the  Use!" 

FOR  what  happens?  Supfcwse  it  were  all  true,  what 
is  the  point  to  be  made,  the  purpose  to  be  served, 
in  printing  it?  Is  there  professional  cooperation  in 
such  a  course?  Arc  the  ethics  and  amenities  of  the 
related  and  associated  services  maintained  by  it? 
Since  when  were  petty  officers  of  the  navy  held  com¬ 
petent  to  pass  judgment  on  masters  and  officers  of 
ships?  They  arc  excellent  fellows,  known  for  their 
handiness  and  not  used  to  thinking  outside  the 
range  of  the  "Bluejacket's  Manual.”  Their  value  is 
in  their  limitation.  Would  a  merchant  vessel’s  boat¬ 
swain  or  chief  quartermaster  have  his  report  on  the 
discretions  exercised  or  indiscretions  committed  by  a 
naval  ensign  or  lieutenant  entertained,  let  alone 
published,  by  his  line  officials? 

I  am  not  a  great  believer  in  tu  quoque  argu¬ 
ments  myself.  But  out  of  curiosity  at  least  the  mer¬ 
chant  sailor  is  apt  to  set  forth  a  few  to  himself. 
To  the  original  faux  pas  attributing  the  loss  of  the 
transport  Antilles  to  her  "civilian  crew”  comes  as 
offset  the  recall  of  a  rear  odmiral  and  talk  of  inade¬ 
quacy  of  convoy  in  the  connection.  Offsetting  the 
charge  that  naval  convoys  sometimes  have  trouble 
in  getting  their  orders  exactly  executed  by  civilian 
captains  under  their  escort  are  the  readily  confirmed 
incidents  where  ships,  reputations,  and  even  lives 
have  occasionally  been  risked  trying  to  carry  out 
convoy  instructions.  These  lead  to  the  sympathetic 
reading  by  American  merchant  officers  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  this  one.  asked  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  night 
of  January  Irt,  1918:  "la  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  aware  that 
many  experienced  British  ship¬ 
masters  would  very  much  prefer 
to  be  without  the  [convoyj  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  Admiralty?” 

The  charge  printed  in  Mr.  Paine’s 
article  that  gun  crews  have  diffi¬ 
culty  with  merchant  crews  in  sub¬ 
marine  encounters  is  offset  by  the 
whole  glorious  record  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  murine  throughout  this  war, 
by  plenty  of  citations  of  “nerves” 
and  perilous  excitements  among 
the  relatively  inexperienced  naval 
gun  crews  and  the  repetition  of 
what  the  New  York  “Times" 
printed  October  26  last — and 
should  have  remembered:  “The 
officers,  petty  officers,  and  most 
of  the  men  in  the  merchant  serv¬ 
ice  have  had  three  years'  experi¬ 
ence  carrying  American  ships 
through  the  war  zone.  Naval 
officers  and  gun  crews  who  have 
hecn  aboard  with  them  since  our 
entrance  into  the  war  have  con¬ 
spicuously  profited  by  the  prac* 
tical  tutelage  and  initiated  disci¬ 
pline  they  needed  and  received 
from  the  men  of  the  merchant 
service.”  The  New  York  “Tele¬ 
gram's”  reference  to  “conditions 
which  not  only  have  retarded  the 
operation  of  vessels  and  delayed 
them  in  transit,  but  conduct  which 
has  seriously  jeopardized  the  1 
property  of  the  United  States 
and  the  lives  of  all  on  hoard" 
has  been  charitably  construed  ns 
at  least  ambiguous.  To  the  claim 
of  the  writer  in  the  "Evening 
Post”  that  Naval  Reserve  men 
“undoubtedly  should  have  prcce 
drnce  above  any  or  all  persons 
who  have  not  enlisted."  the  reply 
is  obvious  that  the  men  already 
in  the  merchant  service  have  lived 
through  all  the  perils  that  might 
attend  enlisted  service  long  be¬ 
fore  it  occurred  to  many  of  the 
men  in  the  N'avnl  Reserve  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  j*ea 
and  have  served  nn  apprenticeship  in  discomfort  at 
miserable  wage  while  these  newer  applicant*  for  sea 
service  were  happy  and  prosperous  ashore.  To  the 
comment  in  the  same  newspaper.  “Both  the  Ship- 
long  Board  and  the  department  controlling  the  army 
transports  arc  gradually  seeing  the  light,”  comes  the 


offset  of  the  whole  experience  of  Great  Britain  a^ 
summarized  in  the  "Nautical  Magazine”  (Liverpool  i 
for  January,  1918:  "From  the  American  ‘Nautical 
Gazette'  we  learn  that  American  transports  are  to 
be  manned  hereafter  by  none  but  naval  ratings,  the 
Inference  being  that  officers  and  men  of  the  merchant 
service  have  been  found  wanting  in  some  measure. 
The  United  States  naval  authorities  are  seemingly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  operation  of  a  vessel  is  less  effi¬ 
cient  when  she  is  manned  by  a  crew  which  changes 
each  voyage  and  that  a  naval  personnel  for  each 
transport  is  preferable.  .  .  ,  Proportionately,  the 
number  of  casualties  entered  to  vessels  under  the 
control  of  naval  officers  is  immensely  greater  than  is 
the  case  with  vessels  under  the  command  of  mer¬ 
chantmen.  If  the  American  naval  authorities  give 
effect  to  their  proposals,  they  will  become  sadder  and 
wiser  men  ere  many  moons  wax  and  wane.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  America  had  learned  much 
from  Britain's  failures  in  naval  matters  as  in  mili¬ 
tary*  but  it  would  appear  that  there  are  points  on 
which  she  still  requires  enlightenment,  and  the  man¬ 
ning  of  her  transports  is  evidently  one  of  them.” 

A  new  book  by  Charles  Clifford  Gill,  lieutenant 
commander  United  States  navy,  “Naval  Power  in  the 
War,"  originally  "contributed  to  'The  New  York 
Times  Current  History  Magazine'  “and  now  "adopted 
by  the  Academic  Board  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  for  use  in  the  history  courses  for  midship¬ 
men”  and  labeled  “Publication  Authorized  by  the 
Navy  Department,”  has  nowhere  in  it  any  word  of 
appreciation  for  the  merchantmen,  and  prints  state¬ 
ments  like  these: 

“It  is  difficult  for  seamen  who  for  years  have  navi¬ 
gated  the  usual  lanes  to  understand  and  carry  out 
instructions  intended  to  safeguard  them  from  a 
foe  they  cannot  see.  .  .  .  Utmost  vigilance  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  all  times,  and  to  get  this  requires  a  strict 
discipline  which  does  not  exist  on  board  the  majority 
of  trading  ships.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
many  a  ship  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the  U-boat 
either  by  failure  to  carry  out  instructions  or  by  a 
poor  lookout  system,  or  by  neglect  to  steer  zigzag 
courses  before  sighting  the  submarine,  or  hy  stnpul 
seumanehip  after  sighting  it.  This  is  unfortunate. 


SEEING  IT  THROUGH 

but  not  surprising,  The  nature  of  the  submarine 
enemy  is  hncI t  that  to  combat  it  successfully  require* 
a  i#r*onn*l  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  well 
trained  and  well  disciplined.’1 

"Oh.  what's  the  use!”  in  schoolboy  parlance,  for 
schoolboy  parlance  is  the  only  language  that  can  fit 


the  case.  It  isn't  the  depreciatory  intention,  but  tb* 
smugness,  the  carelessness,  and  the  ignorance,  the 
inability  to  see  anything  hut  one's  own  ship  on  the 
whole  sweep  of  sea.  that  ho  re  a  man  even  more  than 
they  exasperate.  There  is  no  record  anywhere  in  the 
merchant  service,  to  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  of  bring¬ 
ing  ships  that  are  halfway  across  the  ocean  to  a  full 
stop  at  daunt  to  arrange  formation  for  the  day,  nor 
has  any  merchant  captain  in  a  convoy  laid  out  a 
course  for  himself  that  would  compel  him  to  cut  out 
a  chunk  of  island  as  an  incident  of  the  day’s  run. 
nor  has  he,  upon  discovering  something  una?»worthy 
in  his  vessel  when  halfway  across,  put  about  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  port  of  departure.  Does  the  writer  of 
such  a  careless  book  know  that  the  greatest  British 
army  transport,  which  has  successfully  carried  over 
100,000  men,  is  commanded  by  her  old  civilian  cap¬ 
tain  and  manned  by  her  old  crew?  Does  he  know 
that  the  voyage  of  the  Deutschland  was  accomplished 
by  a  captain  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line?  Does 
he  understand  that  the  British  blockade  of  German 
porta  is  run  by  merchant-service  officers  and  men, 
along  with  all  the  work  of  the  mine  sweepers  and  the 
trawler  patrols?  Does  he  wish  to  argue  that  the 
mystic  R.  N.  R.  changed  their  natures  and  their 
capacities  in  the  moment  of  going  into  active  service, 
or  is  it  his  argument  that  American  merchant-serv  ice 
men  are  poorer  stuff  than  the  British  and  German! 

At  Least ,  Justice 

HY  not  have  been  at  least  just,  or  conceivahly 
aa  generous  in  his  presentment  of  the  merchant 
marine  for  the  education  of  impreasionahlc  midship¬ 
men.  who  may  yet  have  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
this  war.  as  in  his  estimate  of  the  navy:  "Again  it 
is  the  ability  of  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States 
to  check  the  submarine  menace  in  the  Atlantic  which 
has  made  the  money,  food,  and  man  power  of  Amer¬ 
ica  transported  oversea  to  the  support  of  hard- 
pressed  England,  France,  and  Italy  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  war”? 

If  merchant  officers  and  men  had  been  careless 
about  professional  cooperation,  if  the  same  lack  of 
professional  reserve  and  unselfish  patriotic  pruk 
that  has  originated  some  of  these  reports  from  indi¬ 
viduals— not  from  the  naval  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  whole — had  incited  our 
merchantmen,  they  could  often 
enough  have  created  laughter  and 
dubiety  by  recitals  of  some  expe¬ 
riences  in  this  mixed  association 
by  playing  up  exceptional  cases 
as  typical.  They  could  have  been 
Gilhertian  in  comment.  Censor¬ 
ship.  however,  whether  compul¬ 
sory  or  voluntary,  involves  two 
motives,  one  rather  more  legiti¬ 
mate  than  the  other  when  selfish¬ 
ly  applied — to  keep  information 
from  the  enemy  for  defense  from 
attack  and  to  keep  information 
from  the  home  public  for  defense 
from  criticism.  The  men  of  the 
merchant  service  have  krpt  both 
of  these  consistently  in  mind  in 
their  silences.  They  huve  leaned 
over  backward  for  others  where 
they  were  indifferent  about  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  had  a  semman- 
ly  understanding  of  difficulties, 
born  of  their  own  long  experience 
with  an  enemy  that  was  inimical 
long  before  we  ceased  being  neu¬ 
trals,  and  nn  admiring  recogni¬ 
tion  of  zeals  and  intentions.  Most 
naval  men  at  Bea  are  keen  for  the 
merchantmen  because  of  that,  just 
a*  merchantmen  are  keen  for  them 
for  the  real  protection  they  afford. 

What  Does  He  Mean ? 

NLY  naval  men  ashore  and 
long  ashore  could  sponsor  or 
enjoy  the  glaring  misstatements 
and  downright  falsehoods  that 
from  some  source  or  other  have 
been  supplied  the  newspapers. 
The  "United  States  Nuval  Insti¬ 
tute  Proceedings”  reprinted  in  its 
ishue  of  January,  1918,  from  the 
Washington  "Post”  of  November 
25,  1917,  an  article  hy  Mr.  George 
Rothwell  Brown,  entitled  “Naval 
Control  of  Merchant  Transports 
Urged.”  that  simply  could  not 
have  been  written  or  printed  or 
reprinted  in  a  country  where  the 
merchant  marine  service  was  ade¬ 
quately  developed,  so  that  people 
knew  anything  about  it  or  were 
in  the  least  degree  sensitive  for  its 
repute,  and  that  never  would  have  come  from  anyone 
actually  in  active  service  on  the  high  seas.  Nowhere 
in  the  article  is  there  any  recognition  of  the  merchant 
marine  either  by  way  of  a  thing  directly  said  or  by 
way  of  unfortunate  phrasing  withheld.  “On  moat 
of  the  ships  com-  (Continuer!  on  l*rye  III 


Why  50,000 Motorists  Have  Accepted 

The  Hudson  Super-Six  As  Is 


Performance  Is  What  They  Bought, 

And  That  Is  What  They  Got 

THKY  looked  for  no  special  detail.  No  special  device  or  equipment  influenced 
their  choice.  What  they  bought  was  what  they  knew  the  Super-Six  has  done 
for  men  they  knew.  There  was  plenty  of  proof  that  the  Super-Six  is  not 
merely  a  good-looking,  easy-riding  car.  The  convincing  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
it  meets  every  service  punishment  without  faltering. 

Before  many  Super-Sixes  had  been  delivered,  stock  cars  were  matched  against 
the  most  difficult  tests  known  to  motordom.  There  was  the  one  hour  run,  the 
twenty-four  hour  test,  the  climb  up  Bike's  Peak,  and  the  double  transcontinental  run. 
In  each  the  Super-Six  showed  better  performance  than  any  other  car  of  its  class 
had  ever  shown,  regardless  of  cost.  Some  of  these  records  were  better  than  any 
car,  regardless  of  class,  had  ever  made.  Some  still  stand,  although  attempts  have 
been  made  to  defeat  them. 

Hudson  engineers  wanted  to  learn  how  to  make  later  models  better  than  the 
earlier  ones  in  endurance  and  reliability. 

,  Now  A  Finer  Super-Six 


The  new  l/ui/itn  Super-Six 
Pha/tnn.  If  is  a  J-passenger  ear, 
a  lie  lute  development  if  the  earlier 
Super  Six  model i,  «/  tv  huh  there 
are  mitre  in  s/rviee  than  any  other 
fine  ear  of  its  type. 


The  first  Super-Six  possessed  all  that 
Hudson  engineers  knew  at  that  time. 

No  experience  with  cars  known  then 
could  have  helped  to  make  it  better  than 
it  proved  to  be. 

But  now  50.000  cars  are  in  service. 
Much  was  learned  from  the  experience 
owners  had  with  them. 

The  special  tests  also  showed  ways 
in  which  endurance  could  be  extended. 
Hudson  engineers  learned  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  their  earlier  standards. 

That,  you  who  know  the  Super-Six 
w  ill  appreciate  if  you  will  merely  ride  in 
and  drive  this  new  Hudson.  And  if  you 
do  not  know  the  Super-Six,  then  you 


w  ill  more  than  ever  understand  its  quali¬ 
ties,  for  your  knowledge  of  motor  car 
performance  will  he  founded  upon  the 

standards  which  vou  know. 

• 

From  the  very  first  the  policy  has 
been  to  make  the  Super-Six  the  perfected 
ideal  car.  That  called  for  many  refine¬ 
ments,  for  the  finest  materials,  the  finest 
workmanship.  You  w  ill  realize  that  in¬ 
fluence  bv  merely  examining  the  car. 
But  its  deeper  meaning  can  come  only 
from  the  day-to-day,  month- to-month 
service  it  gives. 

Inevery  detailof  the  ten  different  body 
sty  les  the  same  ideal  of  matchless  design 
and  workmanship  has  been  preserved. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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\X7E  print  our  trade-mark  big  I**- 
’  *  cause  it  plays  such  a  big  part  in  u 
big  cause  Better  Printing  for  America. 


authoritative  “YES,"  to  the  big 
question  in  the  print  shop,  “Will 
it  print  i'" 


Before  printing  became  standardized,  the 
finished  booklet,  folder,  or  catalog  that  was 
delivered  often  l>ore  no  more  resemblance 
than  that  of  a  weak  sister  or  sick  cousin 
to  the  pasted-up  “dummy "  that  you  so 
proudly  ().  K’d. 

\\  itli  no  fixed  standards  of  book-printing 
papers  to  guide  paper-maker,  artist,  engraver, 
and  printer,  the  wonder  is  that  the  art  of 
printing  of  ten  years  ago  reached  as  high  a 
level  as  it  did. 

Standardization  of  paper  ushered  in  the 
era  of  Better  Printing  Warren  saw  the 

need  of  definite  standards  to  guide  the  way 
to  belter  printing.  A  Warren  Standard  was 
made  to  lill  every  established  need  for  I  took - 
paper  printing,  .lust  calling  these  papers 
“Standard"  didn't  make  them  real  stand¬ 
ards.  Only  one  thing  under  the  sun  could 
justify  the  use  of  this  word  Warren  Stand- 
arils  nt'i'  standards  because  they  answer  an 


t  xeating  paper  standards  is  one  Warren  con¬ 
tribution  to  better  printing.  Bringing  these 
st  andanls  home  to  ev  ery  printer  and  ev  cry  buy  er 
of  printing  is  another  Warren  contribution. 

Hie  P>18  Warren  Suggest  ion  Book  is  made 
up  of  specimen  leaves  of  Warren’s  Standard 
Printing  Papers  in  various  weights  and  tints. 
Kugravings  of  different  character  and  difl'er- 
en t  screen  are  shown.  ^ on  can  see  how 
printing  looks  on  the  dull-surfaced  Warren  s 
t  unco,  on  t lie  glossy  l.ustro.  on  <  'umberland 
touted,  on  Warren's  Super.  Warren’s  (unn- 
hcrlnnd  Machine  Book  iiml  on  the  other 
Warren  Slnndard  Papers. 

Kuril  page  is  a  guide-post  that  points  the 
way  to  greater  security  in  planning  belter 
printing:  less  la  lair  and  less  expense  in  exe¬ 
cuting  it.  It  is  one  n|  those  gulden  books 
that  v on  will  value  highly  and  use  often. 
Sent  on  request  to  buyers  of  printing,  to 
printers,  engravers,  and  their  salesmen. 


S.  D.  Warren  &  Company,  49  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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YELLOW- FOOTED  BIRD 


BY  JOHN  BRECK 


f  EXPECT  my  nerves  were  rather  overstrained. 
^  Some  of  the  chaps  from  the  neighboring  unit 
of  the  British  R.  F.  C.  gave  a  little  dinner  to 
us  Sammies  who  were  already  backing  our  coun¬ 
try's  declaration  of  war  by  getting  into  their 
l?ame.  Chisholm,  confound  his  colloguing  tongue, 
gave  a  corking  toast — he  ended  up  by  quoting 
from  Montgomery's  verse* 


•Some  bird,  that  boy. 

Durkin*  ctoudn  and  fly  in*  is  joy  to  ’ns, 

And  mo  i  re  Vs  get  tin*  Mortrr  fond  of  ’irn — 

The  yellow- footed  beggar  with  the  blinkin'  rye. 
.Sows  bird,  old  ally  of  the  *ky — 

Some  bird! 


not  love.  Not  love,  at  least,  as  I  loved  Corinna. 
"That's  no  fault  of  mine,”  1  snapped.  "Why  did 
you  let  me  marry  when  you  knew  1  wasn’t  ready 
to  settle  down?  Do  you  think  that  changes  a 
man's  whole  being?  Do  you  think  it  keeps  him 
from  seeing  and  feeling?  I  can’t  be  old  and  staid 
just  because  you  think  I  ought  to  be.  Confound 
it,  1  wish  you'd  married  her  yourself  instead  of 
meddling  in  my  affairs.”  For  the  time  I  for¬ 
got  that  was  just  what  he  had  wanted  to  do. 
I  only  knew  that  I  wouldn’t  have  done  it  except¬ 
ing  for  him. 

Then  I  caught  the  little  sound  of  a  breath 
sharp-taken  behind  him,  and  1  knew  Harriet  was 
there,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  door.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  more  I  might  say.  I  was  sorry 
but  she  might  as  well  know  first  as  last;  the 
dutiful  husband  was  not  in  my  line  and  I  was 
tired  of  playing  the  part.  Anyway,  ray  one  idea 
was  to  get  clear  of  them  both,  to  where  I  could 
follow  my  impulses,  breathe  a  freer  air.  So  1 
started  across  the  room.  But  before  I  could  lo¬ 
cate  Corinna,  in  a  group  of  admirers.  Tommy 
strode  pusi  me,  bristling  with  disapproval,  yet 
obedient  to  a  command  more  puissant  than  my 
own.  And  there  flashed  before  my  memory  the 
vision  of  Harriet  serving  me  on  the  same  sort 
of  an  errand,  with  an  earlier  Corinna  of  dancing- 
school  days.  She  never  seemed  to  care  for  herself 
so  long  as  I  had  what  I  wanted — 1  half  wondered 
if  she  really  cared  now. 

Corinna  met  me.  But  the  essence  was  fading  from 
her  allure. 

No  longer  was  it  just  she  and  I;  those  two  we 
left  behind  seemed  haunting  me.  Their  gate  noted 
every  move  we  made,  their  intuition  sensed  every 
caress,  their  knowledge  curbed  the  candor  of  our 
intimacy.  I  could  not  tell  Corinna— neither  could 
I  endure  her  blandishments.  I  drove  like  mad.  It 
seemed  the  only  way  to  keep  her  hands  off  me.  She 
grew  afraid,  both  of  the  speed  and  of  the  change 
she  felt  in  me.  I  think  we  were  both  glad  when 
that  ride  came  to  an  end. 

I  never  went  near  Corinna  again.  Nor  did  either 
Tommy  or  Harriet  refer  to  that  unlucky  outburst. 
Nevertheless  it  lay  between  us.  smothering  the  frank 
good-fellowship  which  had  always  been  our  common 
ground.  They  might  be  tactful  and  magnani¬ 
mous,  they  might  even  hide  their  virtuous  com¬ 
placency — I  could  not  forgive  their  being  so 
utterly  impeccable.  It  was  that  sume  sense 
which  alienates  the  evildoer  from  the  must 
sympathetic  reformer  and  throw*  him  hack 
on  his  own  kind  for  true  camaraderie.  .  .  . 


THIS  was  what  lay  back  of  my  own  enlist¬ 
ment,  though  I  had  never  realized  it  until 
that  moment.  Nothing  is  so  myopic  as  habit, 
or  so  dazzling  as  the  speed  at  which  one  live* 
in  these  high- pressure  times.  But  that  night 
as  I  tossed  on  my  cot  my  vision  cleared  and 
1  attained,  for  the  first  time,  a  glimpse  of  that 
perspective  which  the  routine  of  daily  exist¬ 
ence  usually  keeps  blurred. 

I  began  to  guess  at  the  reasons  which  brought 
the  others  there.  Patriotism  might  do  for  a 
man  like  Tommy,  to  whom  principles  were  the 
most  vital  thing  in  the  world,  or  to  an  emo¬ 
tional  sentimentalist  like  Ormsby  Cole,  perhaps, 
hut  the  rest  of  us — Allen,  and  Throgmorton, 
and  Gracie,  and  Flynn,  and  the  others— I'd 
wager  anything  every  man  jack  had  something 
on  his  soul.  Not  serious  evil,  perhaps,  but 
u  thing  which  would  not  let  him  be  at  pence 
The  events  of  the  past  six  months,  so  full 
of  vital  impressions,  kept  wheeling  and  shift¬ 
ing,  like  the  concentric  circles  of  a  fever  dream, 
iri  my  brain.  The  day  1  made  my  first  flight 
with  Macllvaney  in  the  double  control;  the 
sudden  paralysis  which  seemed  to  catch  me  as 
1  felt  the  earth  dropping  away  from  us;  then, 
as  my  nerves  grew  more  accustomed,  the  dawn¬ 
ing  exhilaration,  the  triumph  as  I  began  to 
sense  the  machine’s  response  to  its  controls, 
the  keen  enjoyment  of  its  flexibility — I  lived 
it  all  over  in  that  half  doze  when  your  memory 
is  the  more  acute  because  your  other  percep¬ 
tions  are  stilled.  I  smiled  a*  I  remembered 
Mac's  enthusiasm  at  reporting  me  in  as  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  right  timber.  Then  the  ocean  trip! 
An  awful  torment  of  inactivity  when  you  won¬ 
der  what  it  is  you  have  undertaken!  And 
France,  where  you  have  no  time  to  think,  where 
your  every  fiber  is  strung  to  the  task  of  work¬ 
ing  yourself  into  this  new  element  until  you 


And  it  was  up  to  me  to  answer  him. 

They  were  making  n  special  set  at  me  for  a  Hun 
I  .Htrafed  in  the  morning  when  he  wa*  pressing 
one  of  their  machines  which  was  almost  out  of 
control — my  second  triumph  aB  a  "pilot*  d’avion 
lie  chaaae.”  I  answered  that  it  took  a  bird  u>  fight 
a  bird.  The  black  eagle  had  been  crowing  long 
enough — now  we  were  ready  to  show  him  we  were 
no  barnyard  rooster  even  if  vre  did  have  yellow 
legs.  By  the  way  they  howled  I  knew  more  than 
a  few  of  them  knew  how  to  set  a  gaff. 

Chisholm  shouted:  "I'll  give  ten  to  one  on 
Httldy!”  I  faded  then  and  let  him  have  the  floor. 
It's  too  much  to  expect  a  fellow  to  bandy  words  with 
M  clever  Irishman  when  he  has  to  "do  his  work  on 
water.”  Oh,  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  flying  game — 
the  higher  up  you  get  the  less  you  seem  to  belong  to 
yourself,  and  the  more  you  get  to  feel  like  some  tool, 
to  be  kept  in  perfect  order  for  delicate  uses.  When 
you  come  to  compute  the  cost  of  manufacture,  though, 
it  seems  fair  enough.  I  figured  that  nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  had  gone  into  whatever  my  raw  mate¬ 
rial  was  worth  at  the  start.  But  whatever  is  the 
use  of  a  commission.  I’d  like  to  ask.  if  your  chief 
mechanician  can  chaperon  you  home  from  a  party 
At  ten  o'clock,  sober  as  Balaam’s  a**?  For  that’s 
what  Tommy  did. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  unusual  about  hav¬ 
ing  Tommy  look  after  me — he  assumed  me  as  a  fore¬ 
ordained  responsibility  on  my  very  first  day  in  school 
and  has  stuck  to  his  job  ever  since.  I  thought  for 
sure  I'd  lost  him  when  they  passed  me  and  then 
turned  him  down  on  account  of  his  eyes,  but 
1  forgot  that  Thomas  Gordon  McLeod  was  a 
man  who  could  make  himself  indispensable  any¬ 
where.  By  the  time  I  had  become  a  finished 
pilot,  wearing  my  sergeant's  chevrons,  he  hail 
won  a  name  for  himself  around  the  hungars 
as  a  genius  with  machines — that  is,  if  you  ac¬ 
cept  the  definition  of  genius  as  the  capacity 
for  tuking  infinite  pains.  Anyway,  he  could 
infuse  that  Scotch  conscience  of  his  into  the 
most  casual  of  apprentices,  and  his  flyers  al¬ 
ways  gained  an  extra  sense  of  security  from 
the  knowledge  that  their  machine  hud  pussed 
one  of  his  rigid  inspections  before  it  left  the 
ground. 

Nevertheless  it  was  Tommy's  presence  that 
started  me  thinking.  It  did  seem  unfair  for 
me  to  lie  getting  a  second  forty-eight  hours' 
leave  that  week,  just  through  a  lucky  shot, 
when  old  Tommy  really  needed  the  change.  1 
didn't  want  to  go  without  him.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Paris  was  beginning  to  pall  on  me — 
even  Paris  could  not  keep  my  mind  sped  up 
fast  enough  to  make  me  forget  and  if  Tommy 
quickened  my  memory  with  that  look  of  regret 
which  was  forever  haunting  me  from  his  eyes. 

1  knew  he  honestly  loved  me.  The  others  might 
all  find  me  good  sport  to  play  around  with,  for 
they  don't  put  brakes  on  flyers — the  machines 
or  the  men,  either  one — and  I'm  geared  high, 
but  only  Tommy  really  cared. 


smile  seemed  for  her  audience,  was  a  subtle  beckon¬ 
ing  to  me,  standing  back  in  the  shadow*  of  the  west 
veranda  where  the  lights  were  still  turned  off. 

Without  thinking  I  turned  to  Tommy,  who  stood 
l**ide  me.  "Tell  Corinnu  I'll  meet  her  at  the  steps. 
I’m  going  for  the  car.”  1  said. 

"Ill  do  no  such  thing,”  he  answered  indignantly. 
"You're  forgetting  yourself,  Bob.  Worse  than  that, 
you’re  forgetting  Harriet.” 

He  was  perfectly  right.  I  had  completely  forgot¬ 
ten  my  wife.  It  was  easy  to  forget  her;  she  had  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  us.  In  all  the  shifting  loves  of  my 
school  und  college  days  she  hud  been  my  cunlidante, 
my  buffer  between  me  and  the  disapproval  of  Tom, 
but  I  had  never  dreamed  of  marrying  her  until  I 
realized  that  he  stood  fair  to  win  her  right  from 
under  my  nose.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  not 
let  her  go;  I  suddenly  realized  my  need  for  her, 
and  in  that  realization  forgot  that  it  was  need  and 


FDRGET  what?  Well,  most  of  all,  that  night 
lit  the  Country  Club  back  home  in  Kenil¬ 
worth  when  I  lost  my  head.  That  was  honestly 
what  brought  me  here.  Corinna  Gaylord  had 
just  finished  that  Porto  Rican  dance  of  hers, 
and  it  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  flirtation 
we'd  been  carrying  on  all  week.  She's  the  sort 
that  gets  into  your  blood;  she  keeps  you  all 
stirred  up  until  smashing  conventions  seems 
as  legitimate  sport  ns  breaking  speed  laws,  and 
she  manages  to  invest  every  word  and  glance 
with  some  illicit  spice  of  suggestion  that  seems 
to  set  you  two  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  the  sensuous  thrill  of  her  keeps  your 
nerves  too  tense  to  give  your  brain  a  chance 
ti>  gauge  her.  Her  very  curtsy,  though  her 
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Thrift  Car 


The  Size  of  A  Dollar 
Is  How  Much  It  Buys 


Mints  make  dollars  for  the 
hrifty  men  and  spendthrifts 
dentical  in  si/e. 

The  reason  one  dollar  buys  more 
s  the  reasoning  of  the  man 
who  spends  it.  Sane  reasoning 
points  unerringly  to  this  Model 
X)  as  bigger  value  per  dollar. 

And  here  is  why  it  does — 

Full  value,  or  complete  satisfac- 
ion,  is  possible  only  through 
:ompletc  satisfaction  in  all  of 
hese  five  points-  Appearance, 
Performance,  Comfort,  Service 
ind  Price. 


Its  sweet-running  powerful 
motor  is  exceptionally  econom¬ 
ical  with  fuel  and  the  strong, 
light  chassis,  perfectly  balanced, 
minimizes  tire  wear. 

This  car  does  not  look  cramped 
and  it  is  not. 

It  looks  decidedly  comfortable 
and  it  is,  decidedly ! 

With  wide  seats,  deep  uphol¬ 
stery,  spacious  interior,  rear 
cantilever  springs,  and  scientific 
distribution  of  weight,  it  glides 
buoyantly  over  the  roads,  reliev¬ 
ing  passengers  from  fatigue. 


Make  your  dollar  larger  by 
investing  it  in  this  Model  90 
thrift  car. 

You  will  be  richer  in  time  saved 
and  opportunities  improved  and 
happier  and  healthier. 

In  emergencies  such  as  catch¬ 
ing  a  train,  a  physician’s  race 
with  death,  or  innumerable 
cases  where  time  is  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  money,  Model  90  is 
invaluable. 

Every  day  and  night  it  multi¬ 
plies  the  man-power  of  business 
and  professional  men. 


See  how  this  Model  90  meets 
;ach  and  all  of  these  require¬ 
ments  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  and  you  understand 
Mth  80,000  owners  why  the  sum 
;otal  of  its  value  makes  its  price 
extremely  small  in  proportion. 

In  appearance  Model  90  is  un¬ 
usually  attractive  with  this  big- 
car  stylish  design,  correct  color 
scheme,  quality  finish  and  ap¬ 
pointments. 

It  is  not  only  what  it  does  but 
how  it  performs  that  makes 
Model  90  of  greater  value.  You 
enjoy  this  car  while  you  employ  it. 


No  matter  where  you  drive 
there  is  always  accessible  expert 
Overland  service. 

The  nation-wide  Overland  serv¬ 
ice  facilities  protect  your  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  Model  90  and 
guarantee  continued  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  your  car. 

The  price  of  the  Model  90  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  its  favor. 

It  represents  the  high  mark  for 
quality,  competence  and  pleas¬ 
ing  accommodations  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost. 


It  is  as  indispensable  for  the 
home  as  it  is  for  the  office. 

What  else  works  all  day  for 
business  and  then  is  equally 
valuable  for  the  family? 

What  else  has  such  endless 
work  uses  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  recreation ? 

Order  your  Model  90  now.  I.et 
the  Willys-Overland  dealer  save 
you  money. 


A p pea ra >i ce,  Perfo rman ce. 
Comfort ,  Service  and  Price 
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become  as  much  at  home  in  it  a*  a  small  boy  in 
the  old  swimming  hole. 

1  remembered  when  I  lost  my  last  vestige  of  un- 
confidence — curiously  enough,  it  came  lifter  I  saw 
my  first  man  killed,  when  Hardman  took  too  sharp 
a  dive  for  his  landing  and  failed  to  flatten  out  in 
time.  That  was  sheer  lack  of  skill,  skill  which  I 
felt  I  had.  This  one  realization  atoned  for  all  the 
nerve-racking  hours  in  the  tricky  penguin  whose 
one  big  secret  is  the  management  of  your  tailplane — I 
knew  that  whatever  faults  1  might  develop  in  the 
air  I  could  rise  and  redress  ns  instinctively  as  the 
birds  themselves;  I  felt  that,  even  with  the  loss  of 
distance  values  which  the  altitude  work  entails,  my 
sensitiveness  would  stand  me  in 
good  stead.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  I  had  my  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  my  belief,  in  the  ninety- 
mile  -  an  -  hour  landing  of  the 
Spad  whose  lack  of  sustaining 
power  calls  for  as  fast  an  alight¬ 
ing  as  the  most  captious  French¬ 
man  could  require. 

That  accident,  nevertheless, 
gave  me  a  strange  uneasiness. 

I  helped  carry  Hurdman  in.  with 
his  breath  coming  shorter  and 
weaker,  like  an  engine  running 
out  of  petrol,  until  it  ceased. 

What,  then,  was  life— merely 
the  power  in  the  machine?  Some¬ 
thing  within  me  cried  out  against 
this  thought;  and  yet  might  not 
my  own  be  seeping  away  at  the 
bullet  hole  of  the  next  boche 
flyer  1  rose  to  meet?  It  was  not 
a  physical  fear;  it  was  rather  a 
strange  loneliness  of  the  soul, 
that  might  drift  out  into  the 
unknown,  hungering  for  the 
warmth  of  its  earthly  ties,  re¬ 
gretting  that  while  the  engine 
raced  it  had  dreamed  so  little 
of  this  future  awaiting  us  all. 

Was  Hardman  absolutely  blot¬ 
ted  from  the  earth,  no  trace  of 
his  being  to  remain  save  in  the 
memory  of  his  comrades  who 
risked  the  same  fate?  Why, 
then,  was  life  with  all  its  poign¬ 
ant  experiences  which  write  ho 
legibly  upon  our  characters, 
making  each  one  of  us  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind?  Such  thoughts  returned 
to  haunt  me  now. 

IN  vain  I  tried  to  drown  these 
speculations  with  details  from 
my  work,  such  as  deciding  on 
my  report  as  to  the  little  tri¬ 
plane  we  were  testing  out,  or 
wondering  what  changes  we 
would  find  in  our  old  sector  to 
which  we  were  summoned  in 
the  morning.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  remembered  .seeking  out 
work  as  a  comfort,  a  stability, 
control.  I  wondered  how  long 
1  had  lain  awake.  My  own 
watch  being  stopped  again,  I  tumbled  out  to  rummage 
Tammy's  clothes— I  might  huve  known  it  would  not 
be  in  them;  when  l  did  come  to  enough  to  remember 
I  tried  his  wrist;  finally,  under  his  pillow,  1  found 
it — and  with  it  was  a  letter  in  Harriet's  hand.  My 
ryes  burned  on  the  familiar  script  beneath  my  flash¬ 
light  I  had  never  seen  a  letter  from  her  that  I 
wanted  so  much  to  read.  Suddenly  I  knew  I  was 
just  hungry  for  word  from  her — my  world  simply 
wasn't  complete  without  her.  That  set  mr  wonder¬ 
ing  about  Corinna — if  I  still  could  feel  the  same 
about  her  too.  And  I  found  she  was  no  longer  real 
to  me;  I  couldn't  materialize  her.  She  was  like  some 
one  I'd  read  of  in  a  book,  long,  long  ago. 

Then  the  vibrant  circles  of  my  imagination  fo¬ 
cused  with  insupportable  concentration  •  upon  one 
tiny  point — myself.  Beneath  my  wakened  con¬ 
sciousness,  as  beneath  some  powerful  psychic  lens,  I 
saw  myself  as  I  really  was,  a  sort  of  ghoul  who 
devoured  the  very  ones  who  loved  him.  The  life  I 
had  not  cared  for — home,  children  perhaps — K  had 
denied  them.  What  right  had  Tommy  to  go  gypsy¬ 
ing  through  the  world  at  my  feckless  heels?  What 
right  had  Harriet  to  live  alone,  eating  out  her  heart 
for  the  homeliest,  simplest  realities  which  even  the 
poor  may  have?  Those  things  belonged  to  them. 
And  there  I  stood  between  them.  If  I  were  gone, 
they  would  find  their  happiness. 

Inexorably  the  last  question  completed  the  in¬ 
quisition  of  this  strange  detached  self  which  had 
arisen  in  me.  What  value  Had  it  in  return  for  all  it 
had  taken  to  itself? 

And  I  found  I  could  not  answer.  I  Haw  how  I  had 
perverted  my  normal  appetites  in  the  one  gnawing 
hunger  for  excitement  which  I  had  permitted  to  ob¬ 


sess  me,  and  how  I  had  let  my  powers  he  wasted 
until  my  very  mind  no  longer  kept  on  watch,  but  let 
me  betray  myself  on  the  sheerest  impulse.  For. 
hack  of  that  one  unforgivable  act,  I  could  remember 
so  many,  so  very  many  things  I  would  never  have 
done  had  I  used  my  intelligence  to  foresee  the  end — 
until  at  last  I  knew  myself  for  something  life  had 
spoiled  in  the  making,  something  worthless,  to  he 
thrown  away.  God,  how  1  hated  myself! 

And  I  saw  how  even  thr  service  had  been  merely 
a  means  of  escape  with  my  head  up  from  a  situation 
which  should  have  been  honestly  met  and  atoned. 
But  here  1  hud  one  chance:  I  might  be  honest  to  it, 
give  myself  without  reservation,  live  for  my  work 


alone  until  the  end  came  of  itself — grant  it  might 
nut  Ik*  too  long.  For  to  live  with  what  I  knew  myself 
to  be — cowardly,  selfish,  unscrupulous  was  penance 
unbearable  when  better  men  than  I  were  (wing  sacri¬ 
ficed.  So.  there  in  the  night,  I  dedicated  myself 
anew  to  atone,  in  the  only  wuy  Wl,  for  my  wastrel 
debts  toward  life. 

Then  I  shoved  Tommy  over  and  crept  in  Inside 
him,  where  1  could  feel  him,  warm  and  steady;  and 
he  put  out  his  arm  for  me  us  he  always  has  since 
we  were  youngsters  The  thought  stabbed  me  that 
it  might  be  Harriet  he  dreamed  of  holding  there;  but 
now  I  knew  that  would  come,  all  in  good  time,  I  felt 
more  at  peace,  so  that  sleep  came  at  last. 

IT  was  broud  daylight  when  I  awoke,  and  Tommy 
had  long  since  slipped  away  to  commence  his  daily 
grind.  I  trotted  out  to  the  hangars  to  find  a  lot  of 
the  machines  ready  fur  the  move.  He  was  going 
over  our  new  twin  motor  tractor  with  her  pilot,  hair 
by  hair,  so  to  speak.  She's  a  fine  machine  they  say 
she  handles  wonderfully  fast  for  a  battleplane — but 
not  entirely  broken  in.  As  l  listened  to  his  ques¬ 
tion*  it  came  over  me  afresh  that  no  one  hut  Tommy 
could  he  so  careful,  so  accurate,  so  intuitive,  so  alert 
for  every  slightest  nuance  of  a  weakness — Tommy 
with  his  grinding  hours  of  study  and  his  inordi¬ 
nate  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  flyers  who 
manned  the  machines  under  his  care.  He  was  the 
big  man,  the  one  who  deserved  all  live  things  which 
had  fallen  to  my  share.  I  was  glad  I  could  foresee 
his  due  reward  in  the  end.  “Why  didn't  you  wake 
me?"  I  demanded. 

“I  thought  you  had  leave- -I  left  word  you 
were  to  Im*  railed  in  time  fur  town,"  he  defended. 


41  Don’t  need  it/'  I  told  him.  “What  have  you  for 
me  to  do?  I  wasn't  up  an  hour  yesterday  all  told." 

“Well,  Captain  Fould  was  asking  for  one  more 
trip  with  a  camera  man  before  we  leave.  I  can’t 
very  well  take  chances  with  the  regulars — it  looks 
as  though  we'd  find  ourselves  short-handed  as  it  i*— 
wp  had  terrible  luck  last  week  and  no  new  machines 
are  in  this  week  so  far.  What  about  using  the 
triplane?”  he  turned  a  questioning  gaze.  “Will  you 
chance  it?” 

I  nodded.  "Is  it  as  serious  as  all  that?” 

“Well,  the  bodies  seem  to  be  concentrating  a  lot 
of  the  Albatros  type  behind  their  line.  They  say 
they  seem  to  be  swarming  about  like  bees,  getting 
used  to  the  place.  Even  Duval 
is  worried,  and  he's  pretty  sane. 
I’d  trust  his  judgment.” 

“I  suppose  it's  those  batteries 
over  in  the  cut  they're  after.” 
I  ventured.  “We  didn't  permit 
any  reconnoissance  work  to 
speak  of  while  we  had  that 
ground,  and  I  guess  the  other 
escadrille  has  done  the  same. 
They've  got  to  feeling  that  they 
simply  must  have  a  look  around." 

“Ye*.  But  the  worst  of  it  is 
they're  mostly  painted  in  this 
new  system  nf  broken  color — 
it  isn't  so  much  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  camouflage  that's 
alarming  as  it  is  the  inference 
that  they  are  maneuvering  as 
a  fleet,” 

“I  should  say  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  move  along.” 

“Oh,  the  air's  too  spotty  for 
anything  like  formation  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  1  look  for 
them  toward  the  end  of  the 
afternoon.  Then,  if  they  come 
in  along  that  turn  in  their  line 
to  the  nooth,  they  can  try  to  get 
the  advantage  of  the  sun.  They 
say  new  Archies  are  going  in 
on  that  side  too.”  If  Tommy 
could  fly,  what  a  flight  com- 
munder  he  would  make! 

“Run  out  the  experiment.  I’ll 
make  her  do.  You  want  all  the 
obi  reliables  on  call/'  I  made 
my  voice  os  hearty  as  I  could, 
seeing  he  was  really  worried. 
"Bar  that  spark  plug— I  think 
il's  cracked,  probably — and 
cleaning  up  the  rest  of  her 
points  I  wa*  using  entirely  too 
much  oil.  My  Spad's  fit.  Whnt 
was  it  about  Coffey's  Nieuport? 
Do  you  want  me  to  take  her  up 
and  see  how  she  handles?” 

TOM  MY  smiled  gratefully.  For 
some  reason  he  teemed  to  feel 
thut  having  me  try  a  machine 
out  for  him  was  the  next  thing 
to  doing  it  himself.  He's  to 
nearsighted  that  if  he  ever  did 
get  up  he'd  never  see  where  he 
could  gd  down  again.  He’ll 
take  his  airings  in  n  penguin  for  choice. 

“Don’t  bother,  thunk  you.  Bob.  It  was  mostly 
nerves;  he  got  jarred  up  a  bit  in  a  rough  landing. 
A  wire  did  need  tightening,  but  I  got  it."  Then  he 
added :  “Run  along  and  report  to  Fould.  I'll  leave 
un  automobile  to  run  you  over  if  we  get  started 
without  you.  Leave  the  triplane  here— we'll  be  back 
in  u  couple  of  days,  as  soon  as  they  build  up  the  other 
escadrille  to  normal  ugain.”  1  knew  he  was  pleased 
with  me.  He  liked  us  to  be  keen  on  our  work. 

I  found  our  flight  commander  with  his  nose  buried 
in  a  men *  of  maps  and  photographs,  and  got  my 
orders.  Although  l  had  never  felt  comfortable  in 
the  little  triplane,  1  was  perfectly  confident  of  her 
this  time,  u  little  contemptuous  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  Hoskins,  my  photographer,  when  he  saw  to 
what  he  hud  been  detailed.  We  sailed  out  above 
a  fairly  light  drift  of  clouds,  keeping  hidden  until 
I  figures!  by  my  compass;  and,  allowing  for  a  brink 
breeze,  it  was  high  time  to  drop  down  for  more  accu¬ 
rate  bearings.  We  found  ourselves  right  on  the  spot, 
made  our  dash,  and  got  a  lot  of  good  plates  before 
the  fire  from  Mow  got  hot  enough  to  bother  u*. 
Unfortunately  we  were  so  occupied  with  whnt  lay 
beneath  the  cloud*  that  we  forgot  to  keep  in  mind 
the  specks  which  had  been  sailing  to  the  northeast 
of  us.  patrolling  the  higher  levels  for  just  such  game 
as  ourselves.  A  spatter  of  bullets  woke  us  to  our 
error;  the  German  must  have  been  a  new  man  at 
the  game*  to  open  lire  at  such  long  range,  for  he  could 
have  crept  right  on  our  unsuspecting  tail.  I  nearly 
went  off  »ui  the  wing  trying  to  make  a  quick  turn 
i  that  iml-ecile  Dep  control — it's  the  thing  for  the 
heavy,  stable  battleplanes,  but  not  nearly  flexible 
enough  for  combat  machines.  There  being  no  room 
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Hot  plunging  strokes  per  minute ! 


THAT’S  what  takes  place  in 
each  cylinder  in  your  motor 
every  time  you  drive.  If  your 
motor  has  six  cylinders  there  are 
1 3,200  piston  strokes  every  minute 
— 792,000  complete  piston  strokes 
every  hour  you  drive. 

That's  what  happens  under  the 
hood. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  heat 
climbs  to  3,000  degrees  at  the  piston 
head?  Think  what  this  heat  would 
do  unless  these  terrifically-heated 
pistons  and  cylinder- walls  were 
protected. 

That's  where  Havoline  Oil  comes 


in.  It  protects  the  rubbing  surfaces. 
Heat  and  wear  and  tear  do  not 
break  down  the  protecting  film  of 
Havoline  Oil.  It  saves  lost  power 
from  gas  escaping  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  chambers.  It  keeps  your 
motor  running  sweetly.  Your 
motor  responds  instantly  to  the 
extraordinary  quality  of  Havoline. 

If  you  do  not  feed  your  motor 
the  best  oil  you  can  find,  you  do 
not  give  it  a  fair  show.  The  owner 
of  a  thoroughbred  horse  would  not 
feed  him  inferior  oats  or  bed  him  in 
poor  straw  and  expect  him  to  win 
his  races.  Treat  your  motor  as  you 
would  a  blue-blooded  race-horse. 


Give  it  the  best  care  and  the  best 
lubricants  you  can.  It  will  pay  you 
back  with  interest  in  cheerful,  un¬ 
faltering  service. 

Havoline  Oil  is  scientifically 
graded  into  hi£ht,  Medium,  and 
Heavy. 

Keep  your  motor  sweet-tempered 
by  feeding  it  Havoline.  You  may 
find  it  necessary  to  drive  your  pres¬ 
ent  car  next  year,  and  the  year 
after  that.  The  oil  you  use  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  life  of  your  car, 
whether  you  continue  to  drive  it 
yourself  or  want  a  good  price  for  it 
when  you  sell  it  or  trade  it  in. 


Havoline  creates  are  (tmptundfd  of  Havoline  Oil  and  purr,  tweet  tallow.  Clean  to  handle  and  <  erred  in  huh 
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a  ffrule  So?'  Work, 

That  iust  about  sums  up  the  impression  made  by  the 
BUDA  ENGINE  on  one  as  familiar  with  it  as  its 
driver,  whether  in  truck  or  farm  tractor. 

Except  for  its  sturdy  appearance,  it  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  that  a  machine  which  runs  so  smoothly  amid 
BuS^Sfera0  enduring  in  severest  use  as  the 

The  secret  is  in  the  careful  BUDA  manufacturing 
process,  always  puttinjt  "Performance  before  Price. 

Made  by  THE  BlIDA  COMPANY.  Harvry  (Chicago  Suburb).  ItL 


HIGH  CLASS 


Chrtir*  Silk 


Cravats 


to  go  lower  without  interrupting  the 
course  of  some  very  busy  traffic  on  the 
part  of  those  seventy  livea.  1  zoomed 
sharply  into  the  nearest  cloud  bank,  and 
loot  him. 

Right  there  I  nearly  lost  ourselves  as 
well,  for  you  can  miss  your  bearings 
completely  if  the  trip  lasts  long  enough, 
with  your  compass  spinning  and  your 
inclinometer  trying  in  vain  to  keep  up 
with  your  activities — with  only  your  air 
speed  indicator  trustworthy,  and  that’s 
not  much  comfort  when  you  may  be 
going  the  wrong  way.  But  I  burst 
through  to  a  wind-swept  level  above  the 
fluff  and  got  my  direction  again  with¬ 
out  ir.^ro  interference.  Our  pursuer 
was  not  .no  green  that  he  cared  to  risk 
poking  hm  no*c  through  on  our  trail 
when  I  might  be  better  placed  to  give 
him  a  proper  reception,  so  f  had  nothing 
on  the  home  trip  to  interrupt  venting 
my  feelings  on  the  machine. 

She  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  Stable  in 
many  ways,  she  still  made  curious  dis¬ 
concerting  motions  in  the  air,  like  an 
automobile  with  a  crimp  in  her  steering 
rod — I  could  never  make  out  whether 
that  was  an  intrinsic  fault  in  the  design 
or  merely  some  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part 
of  the  individual.  Now  she  seemed  to 
have  developed  a  decided  weather  helm. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  recommend  her 
us  an  addition  to  the  scrap  heap. 

As  I  circled  into  the  wind  for  a  land¬ 
ing  I  could  see  our  fleet  winging  their 
way  across  the  autumn  landscape  and 
the  string  of  camions  and  automobiles 
creeping  caterpillarwiae  along  their 
wake.  Tommy  was  waiting  for  me. 
The  triplane  landed  beautifully — so  well 
I  was  afraid  ho  would  scarcely  credit 
my  evil  reports  of  her  behavior  until 
his  anxious  face  showed  me  that  some¬ 
thing  was  obviously  wrong.  1  climbed 
out  to  find  our  boche  had  made  a  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  lower  plane  in  bis  one  suc¬ 
cessful  raffle  that  would  have  gone  hard 
with  us  in  any  other  make  of  machine. 
Tommy  stood  there  poking  his  screw 
driver  through  a  hole  in  the  strut  and 
biting  the  edge  of  his  mustache,  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  cheered  by  the  score  it  made 
for  his  pet  theory,  though  I  assured 
him  1  was  born  to  be  hanged,  the  one 
death  an  aviator  needs  fear  the  least. 
I  fairly  believed  it  too.  However  it 
may  look  to  the  man  on  the  ground, 
every  narrow  escape  teems  to  give  you 
a  stronger  faith  in  your  chances  when 
the  next  pinch  comes. 

Just  the  same  I  felt  the  strain  of  It. 
By  the  time  we  were  settled  down  in 
our  old  Quarters  my  nerves  were  raw. 
The  deadly  wait  in  a  growing  tension 
as  the  time  slipped  by  irked  me  unbear¬ 
ably.  The  incessant  hursts  of  firing  from 
one  battery  or  another  were  like  listen- 
1  ing  to  some  everlasting  argument  by 
disputants  of  stubborn  mind  and  irasci¬ 
ble  temper;  I  longed  for  the  silence  of 
my  whirring  motor,  far  above  the  din. 
Relaxation  was  impossible;  the  only  oc¬ 
cupation  I  could  stomach  lay  in  watch- 
ing  the  sheet  signals,  on  a  distant  hill¬ 
side,  where  a  telephone  squad  was 
transmitting  to  some  battery  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  Caudrons,  which 
floated  like  flume  huge  vulture,  await¬ 
ing,  with  abominable  patience,  its  ever- 
increasing  meal. 

Suddenly  the  recall  signals  were  dis¬ 
played,  the  Caudrons  left  their  posts, 
and  almost  as  they  turned  we  got  our 
order  to  go  up.  Flynn,  who  had  been 
on  “‘outpost  dutyM  in  the  higher  levels, 
came  diving  through  the  cloud  floor  be¬ 
fore  half  of  us  were  in  the  air.  This 
brought  another  delay.  I  eased  myself 
bv  bending  the  Spad.  like  a  polo  pony, 
getting  back  the  feel  of  my  joy  stick, 
enjoying  the  exhilaration  of  her  speed. 

Now  Fould  was  out  ahead,  and  the 
whole  fourteen  of  us  spread  along  be¬ 
hind  him,  following  his  ascent.  The 
clouds  were  lighter  than  in  the  morn¬ 
ing-broken,  too,  by  a  rising  wind.  By 
the  time  we  were  up  about  12,000  feet 
there  was  quite  a  gale  blowing  and  we 
I  quartered  across  it  like  a  corps  of  crabs, 
keeping  safe  distance  for  fear  of  a  pos 
sihle  crash.  It  was  less  troublesome  than 
it  might  have  been,  however,  for  the  air 
seemed  blown  fairly  clear  of  ‘“remous.” 

FROM  here  we  could  catch  glimpses 
of  the  enemy  fleet,  advancing  in  two 
formations, one  straight  to  tike  westward, 
and  the  other  rather  inure  toward  the 
south.  On  account  of  the  camouflage 
their  numbers  were  indistinguishable  at 
that  distance,  but  I  judged  from  the 
arc  they  covered  there  must  be  five  or 
six  in  each,  although,  coming  straighter 
into  the  wind,  they  might  be  flying  in 
closer  order  than  we.  Their  position 
seemed  a  trifle  more  than  considerate, 
fmm  our  point  of  view,  in  recognition 
I  of  the  fact  that  we  knew  their  headquar¬ 


ters  lay  to  the  north  of  their  prose-.* 
line,  and  that  the  resulting  encounter 
seemed  about  to  take  place  unneev- 
sarily  near  the  protection  of  our  own 
guns.  Besides,  the  wily  Hun  does  nc: 
sacrifice  the  advantage  of  the  sun. 

I  WAS  Just  beginning  to  worry  over 
these  observations  when  Fould  puilrc 
off  one  of  those  maneuvers  which 
seemed  to  be  based  on  nothing  leas  tha z 
second-sight.  He  took  a  awoopinr 
spirul  of  four  thousand  feet,  the* 
headed  north  along  the  enemy  lines  t* 
where  eight  more  cumbdt  machines*  war 
coming  up  with  the  intent  to  close  in  o' 
our  rear.  We  never  gave  them  a  chnnc 
to  rise.  Full  strength  we  poured  in  up«r 
them,  cutting  them  off  from  their  retrea 
and  forcing  them  beyond  the  support 
of  their  own  antiaircraft  guns. 

They  hadn't  a  chance  of  recovery  3 
had  stopped  back  of  the  rush  with 
Throgmorton,  whose  engine  was  giving 
trouble;  now  we  took  a  climbing  tur* 
to  the  cast  and  came  into  the  mcict 
from  the  flank  with  our  Vickerses  pour 
ing  into  Lhe  nearest  two.  His  victim 
went  down  in  flames — wo  were  too  clo*? 
to  miss — but  mine,  although  it  swerved 
and  began  dropping,  looked  doubtful.  I 
followed  down  until  it  begun  turning 
over  and  over,  past  all  manner  of  doubt 
An  enemy  who  had  disengnged  front 
the  flight  above  by  spinning  sudckfily 
flattened  behind  me.  How  I  blessed 
the  Spad!  She  answered  like  a  part  of 
my  own  body,  and  he  flashed  past  with¬ 
out  touching  me.  Before  I  could  ma¬ 
neuver  for  a  return  one  of  our  mer 
opened  on  him  from  a  longer  range,  and 
he  went  on  down,  still  in  control  but 
evidently  through.  We  were  too  close  m 
the  Archies  by  then  to  make  following 
look  profitable,  so  I  circled  back  to  the 
scrimmage  that  was  working  back  up 
toward  the  higher  levels  agnin. 

This  guve  me  n  chance  to  breathe— 
my  first  since  the  struggle  commenced 
Everything  seemed  to  be  happen  ing  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  speeded  to  th- 
tune  of  our  racing  hearts.  Even  then  we 
had  no  time  to  spare,  for  their  reen 
forcemeats  were  only  a  matter  of  mo¬ 
menta  distant.  I  saw  Fould  disenguire 
and  rise  to  reconnoiter  as  an  Albatr  - 
engaged  me.  We  were  a  pretty  even 
match,  getting  in  inefficient  raffle* 
which  did  no  rcol  damage,  neither 
us  able  to  get  the  other  at  a  serious  dis¬ 
advantage,  though  we  kept  drawing 
away  farther  than  1  liked  from  our  our 
fleet  An  unexpected  twist,  and  I  ha* 
him  at  last,  full  broadside;  n  necerc: 
more  and  he  would  have  been  done  for 
— and  my  gun  belt  jammed.  How  I 
cursed  that  vile  cotton  tape,  such  a 
weak  spot  in  material  as  has  so  often 
set  ability  at  naught  and  sent  many  a 
good  man  to  his  death! 

I  HAD  no  chance  to  make  any  move* 
toward  freeing  it.  He  sensed  the 
trouble  immediately  and  closed  in.  My 
Lewis  was  empty  arid  I  had  no  chance 
to  change  its  drum.  Now  my  escape 
became  a  sheer  duel  of  speed  and  akil 
Whirl  and  dodge  as  I  might,  he  followed 
like  a  hound  on  the  trail.  Twice  I 
heard  his  bullet*  spatter,  and  twice,  by 
a  desperate  twist,  evaded  the  deadly 
stream.  The  speed  of  that  machine! 
That  was  where  he  had  me;  it  overcam* 
the  disadvantage  of  his  slightly  slower 
coordination.  The  end  was  inevitable. 

Presently  I  found  myself  awaiting  it 
— almost  impatiently!  Yes,  you  do  aft*r 
a  little  of  such  a  strain  a*  that;  your 
head  tightens,  your  breath  cornea  hard, 
you  can  scarcely  distract  your  attention 
from  that  terrible  pounding  in  your 
ears;  it  presses  so  hard  you  cannot 
swallow1,  no  matter  how  your  dry  throat 
aches.  And  your  hands — your  hand* 
which  hold  your  fate,  cling  ctnmmilv  t 
your  joy  stick  as  though  paralyzed  t* 
that  grip,  while  your  feel,  following 
M»me  early  habit  pattern  of  their  own. 
go  on  turning  and  twisting  you  us  your 
body  sways,  though  your  brain  has  lorn: 
ago  forgotten  them.  Such  torture 
make*  the  thought  of  death  endurable 
Speed,  speed  was  all  I  could  think 
during  those  first  hot  momenta ;  then 
I  knew  one  other  chance — the  rriltt 
the  dreaded  “‘tail  spin”  which  follow* 
when  the  beginner  makes  his  fatal  slip 
the  destruction  that  has  been  salvation 
to  many  a  fighter  in  such  case  as  this 
I  checked  my  engine  and  threw*  mv 
Spad  into  her  turn;  she  caught.  I  fd! 
her  follow  along  the  curve;  no  nose 
dive  can  come  down  a*  fast  as  this.  If 
he  could  catch  me  now—?  At  last  it 
came  -a  burning  flash  which  seared  mv 
side,  and  the  warm  rush  of  blood. 

How  I  righted  I  never  knew;  habit 
again,  perhaps,  for  the  Spad  has  too 
little  equilibrium  to  he  trusted  to  righ» 
herself  as  many  machines  will  do,  even 
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Built  to  endure 


And  a*  our  guarantee  that 
every  Yale  product  will  *enrr 
you  beat  and  endure  under  all 
condition:*  of  use — It  has  the 
trade-mark  “Yale”  on  it. 


Today  you  need  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  security  of  the  Yale 
trade-mark  more  than  ever. 
You  must  be  sure  that  your  locks 
and  hardware  will  fulfill  their 
purpose.  You  must  make  cer¬ 
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Ha  rduuff. 


in  such  a  case,  if  you  leave  them  free; 
perhaps  it  wu  only  some  happy  twist 
of  tho  wind.  1  was  not  thinking  of 
such  things  now.  Nor  was  I  thinking 
of  my  past.  I  waa  living  too  intensely 
in  the  present.  One  thing  only  I  knew. 
He  had  me;  1  was  done!  And  should 
he  then  escape?  Rage  swept  my  head 
clear,  spurred  ray  lagging  strength 
anew.  I  charged  directly  at  him. 


fPHAT  his  game  should  turn  on  him — 
X  it  took  an  instant  for  him  to  grasp 
the  thought.  That  instant  was  his 
doom.  I  meant  to  crash  head  on,  the 
suction  of  our  propellers  holding  us  to 
certain  annihilation.  He  guessed  it 
while  he  still  had  time  to  turn.  But  not 
to  clear  himself — the  wind  was  at  my 
hack,  my  engine  racing  full;  he  dropped 
his  nose  in  the  effort  to  pick  up  speed 
as  1  pounced  on  him. 

There  came  a  wrench;  it  sent  me 
spinning  and  diving.  1  guessed  1  must 
have  fouled  him  with  my  alighting  gear. 
Then  I  glimpsed  him  falling,  his  upper 
wing  crumpled  as  though  snatched  by 
some  giant  hand,  his  tail  swung  awry. 
This  main  had  been  fought  as  eagles 
ought  to  fight — the  black  one,  too,  had 
his  mortal  wound. 

I  turned  my  Spad  for  home.  How 
hard,  how  desperate  hard  it  waa  to 
drivj!  I  ached  with  weariness,  my  body 
seemed  continually  falling  forward  on 
the  stick,  my  feet  could  scarcely  endure 
the  pressure  of  my  weight,  heavy,  heavy 
from  ray  ebbing  strength.  The  rudder 
bar  seemed  fairly  to  cut  into  them.  And 
yet  my  belt  was  holding  too;  it  crushed 
my  wounded  side  until  my  fumbling  fin¬ 
gers  cast  it  free.  My  eyes  filmed.  Some 
other  sense  than  sight  drew  me  earth¬ 
ward,  warned  me  when  it  grew  near. 

The  earth!  The  warm,  brown,  steady 
earth.  I  had  never  dreamed  what  it 
might  mean  to  me.  My  clothes,  my 
shoes,  were  soaked  with  blood;  1  was 
far  beyond  the  lines,  w.th  no  help 
near — why  should  1  want  to  reach  the 
ground  alive?  Only  to  feel  the  touch  of 
earth  again,  beneath  my  weary  head,  as 
1  waited  for  my  life  to  chb  away. 

I  pulled  myself  together  despairingly. 
How  1  wished  for  the  triplane  now.  not 
the  underaupported  racer  I  must  bring 
to  that  earth  at  ninety  miles  an  hour.  1 
loved  my  Spad,  but  her  tantrums 
frightened  me;  she  seemed  so  head¬ 
strong.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  act,  but  away  inside  my  head  a  little 
voice  wus  giving  sharp  commands 
MThat  field!  No,  circle.  The  wind’s  the 
other  way — see  the  smoke  from  that 
chimney?  That’s  right;  now  shut  the 
motor  off.  Redress,  redress!”  It  gave 
me  courage.  One  moment  and  I  should 
have  what  I  wanted-  the  feeling  of  the 
earth  once  more. 
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T  MISSED  it.  I  felt  the  stick  twitch 
1  from  my  slipping  grasp;  something 
tossed  me— and  the  next  thing  I  knew 
was  the  hospital  smell,  the  narrow  bed, 
the  dull  throb  of  nerves  just  awakening 
from  a  shock.  People  were  there — they 
meant  nothing  to  me — iust  figures  in  a 
dream.  Time  passed.  I  seemed  no  part 
of  the  life  which  went  on  around  me — 1 
who  was  done  with  living,  waiting  re¬ 
lease  from  my  ruined  flesh.  The  care 
they  gave  me  seemed  a  waste  of  time 
All  that  was  left  me  was  a  vast  patience 
to  endure  until  the  end.  Why  must  it 
be  so  long? 

Then  Tommy  came,  iust  as  1  knew  he 
would.  Hia  long,  dark  face  was  lined 
with  the  marks  of  the  life  one  lives  by 
hours  instead  of  normal  years,  aged 
since  I  sow  him  last,  even — when  had 
that  been?  For  in  this  backwater  there 
was  no  time!  The  war  swept  by  us 
undisturbed.  We  paid  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  distant  sounds  than  to  the 
flicker  of  the  autumn  rains  on  our  win- 
dowpanes.  I  wanted  him.  And  I  wanted 
that  letter  still.  I  had  to  have  it.  And  I 
had  to  tell  him  how  I  had  come  to  know 
all  Harriet  might  mean  to  a  man — all  I 
had  cheated  him  of.  as  1  saw  it  now. 
And  I  must  be  sure  that  things  would 
como  right  now— that  would  bring  the 
absolution  I  needed  to  die  content. 

He  forced  a  smile.  “I've  had  the 
devil  of  a  hunt,  Bob.  Don't  you  know 
your  way  home  yet?  What  do  you  call 
that  style  of  fighting?  ’Rough  and 
tumble’?*’ 

•’Giving  the  gaff,”  I  answered  grimly 
“When  the  eagles  mix  it’s  some  main, 
isn’t  it?  What  happened  after  I  left?” 

“Oh.  there  were  only  two  that  man¬ 
aged  to  flap  home  by  the  time  reenforce- 
nxents  arrived,  and  it  sort  of  disarranged 
their  plans,  apparently.  They  didn’t 
linger  long.” 

“Any  more  of  us  winged?” 

“Gracie.  They  splintered  his  blade.” 

MDU1  you  find  the  Spad?” 

He  assumed  a  judicious  air.  “I  be- 


Master  designers  have  created  for 


MICHAELS  -  QTERN 

1V1  VALUE. -F  IK-ST  UCLOTHES 


styles  that  meet  the  Government’s  wishes 
for  conserving  material  and  yet  arc  even 
more  pleasing  than  last  season’s. 


Not  only  style,  but  tailoring  and  honest 
fabrics,  too,  assure  you  that  your  Michacls- 
Sterti  suit  will  look  well,  fit  well  and  wear 
well.  Send  for  Sty/e  Booklet. 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.  Drpt.  R,  Rwhevur,  N.  Y. 
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“Right  dress!  —  Count  —  off! — 
Squads  right! — Left  turn!”  The  mil¬ 
itary  manuals  become  our  year’s  best 

/  • 

sellers. 

What’s  this?  Democracy  a-spread- 
ing  o’er  the  earth!  Your  Uncle  Sam 
a-summoning  his  young  men  to  the 
front ! 

How  can  icy  help? — we  who  arc 
left  behind? 

No  end  of  ways!  Here’s  one  I 
think  of  quick — like  that! 

Stop  puffing  oxer-strong  cigars  that 
dull  efficiency  and  weaken  your 
physique. 

No — not  “swear  off”!— but  smoke 
a  milder  brand  —  a  “meet-vou-half- 
wav”  smoke — like  Robert  Hums! 


How  is  this  efficient  mildness 
brought  about  in  Robert  Burns? 

By  blending  and  curing. 

His  Havana  filler  gives  him  fine 
flavor.  Our  own  special  curing  gives 
that  Havana  rare  mildness.  The 
neutral  Sumatra  wrapper  helps  that 
mildness. 

Thus  Robert  Burns  keeps  mild  for 
efficient  men  who  figlit — and  efficient 
men  who  do  their  bit  at  home! 


Remember  that  Lillie  Bobbie  is  •  small 
edition  of  Rt» bert  Burns  ten  cent  cigar. 


ROB? BURNS 
bnnncibtc  JO f 
<  Exaxfl  Sizr  ) 


DL.\1  F.RS.  Jf  your  rfistrilmior 
not  cotry  Robert  Burnt,  write  »». 


The  Northwestern  Front 

Continued  ftom  P+9*  II 

“Well,  there'*  that,"  I  said.  "But  you 
could  certainly  have  described  that  to 
me  without  making  me  climb  up  here.'* 

“Oh.  ye*,”  said  Hitchcock.  “But  I 
wanted  you  to  see  it.  Look  around. 

And  remember  how  you  got  here." 

I  began  to  see  the  point. 

“How  do  you  get  those  log9  to  the 
road?"  1  asked. 

"That's  just  it*” said  Hitchcock.  "Here 
it's  easy.  Well  cut  a  real  path  through 
the  woods  and  drag  them  down  with  a 
team.  But  it's  no  trick  at  all  here.  I 
might  have  taken  you  to  u  place  where 
you'd  have  had  to  travel  three  miles 
through  much  worse  going  than  we  had 
to  And  the  tree  nearest  to  the  road 
And  there  is  spruce  we  have  to  have 
that  is  a  lot  more  inaccessible  than  that. 

We'll  get  it  out  in  various  ways.  In 
some  places  we’ll  use  donkey  engines  to 
drag  it  along  by  a  cable.  And  we're 
building  a  lot  of  railway,  as  I  told  you." 

Through  a  Virgin  Forest 

IT  is  the  selective  logging,  the  picking 
out  of  one  tree,  on  an  average,  to  the 
acre,  that  complicates  the  problem  so 
much.  In  commercial  logging,  you  see. 
the  timber  is  cut  and  the  ground 
cleared,  inward  and  upwurd,  from  the 
road,  or  from  water,  or  the  railroad,  or 
whatever  the  means  of  transportation 
may  be.  Getting  the  logs  out  over  the 
cleared  ground  is  easy  enough.  The 
spruce  Hitchcock  is  riving  has  to  go 
out  through  a  virgin  forest.  And  even 
after  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  has  been  rived 
into  two  or  three  logs  you  still  have  a 
considerable  problem  to  solve? 

We  slid  back  through  the  wood*  down 
to  the  road,  and  went  back  to  the  con¬ 
tractor's  mess  house  for  lunch.  There 
is  discipline  in  the  woods,  but  it  isn't 
the  conventional  army  discipline,  and  I 
suspect  that  it  would  make  a  West 
Pointer  weep.  There  isn't  any  saluting, 
except  between  officers;  and  the  only 
part  of  their  uniforms  the  men  wear — 
and  so  the  only  thing  thut  distinguishes 
them  from  the  regular  employees  of  the 
contractors — is  a  campaign  hat  with 
the  orange-and-white  hat  cord  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  And — officers  and  men, 
at  the  camp  where  I  ate  lunch,  *ut 
down  together  with  a  wholly  engaging 
informality.  In  some  of  the  larger 
camps  the  officers  mess  together,  when 
there  are  several  of  them,  but  where 
there  Is  only  one,  as  was  the  case  at 
that  camp,  with  twenty-five  soldiers  un¬ 
der  him,  hr  eats  with  the  men. 

A  lot  of  people  have  talked  tu  me 
about  how  that  sort  of  thing  has  pleased 
and  surprised  them  in  the  French  army. 

Disque's  division  is  proving  that  it  will 
work  in  the  American  army  too,  with¬ 
out  subverting  discipline  in  the  least. 

Incidentally,  it  was  an  extremely  good 
lunch  that  we  ate — and  a  Hooveriied 
one.  Colonel  Bisque  had  just  issued  an 
order  establishing  all  the  Hoover  con¬ 
servation  rules  for  the  division. 

After  lunch  they  dragged  me  up  an¬ 
other  “path"  to  see  a  spruce  tree  felled. 

I  wanted  to  see  that,  and  was  a  willing 
victim.  Lieutenant  Meyer,  in  command, 
who  confessed  that  it  was  all  nearly  as 
new  to  him  as  it  was  to  me,  went  along, 
and  we  climbed  and  slithered  our  way 
up  a  hill  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a 
house  to  where  a  tree  was  swaying, 
having  been  nearly  cut  through. 

Crashing  and  Smashing 

IN  a  way,  you  know,  I  believed  that 
these  people  knew  just  how  that  tree 
was  going  to  fall.  That  is,  my  reason 
convinced  me  that  they  knew.  But  the 
way  you  feel  when  two  gentlemen  are 
sawing  through  the  last  inch  of  a  tree 
120  feet  high,  and  you  are  watching 
them  from  a  distance  of  20  feet,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  pure  reason.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  right.  The  tree  fell 
away  from  us,  just  as  they  said  it  would. 

And  what  a  row  it  made,  to  be  sure!  It 
went  crashing  and  smashing  its  way 
down,  through  lesser  tree*  and  all  sorts 
of  iunglelike  obstructions.  I  suppose  a 
sight  like  that  can  grow  commonplace, 
but  it  is  mighty  impressive  the  first 
time  you  see  it.  And  I  thought  of  how  OlllCTlW  lbt: 
that  tree  had  chanced  to  begin  growing 
in  that  spot,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  to  live  and  flourish  until  that 
moment.  By  the  time  you  read  this, 
wood  from  that  tree  will  probably  be 
nearer  the  sky  than  even  its  topmost 
branch  ever  was  before . 


Food  will  win  the  war  —  Don't  waste  it 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  . 


For  Children 


Grape-Nuts  has  long 
enjoyed  popularity. 

Its  sweet,  nut-like 
flavor  appeals  to  the 
growing  child’s  appe¬ 
tite,  and  its  wholesome 
composition  of  w  heat 
and  malted  barley 
make  it  a  “builder  ’ 
of  highest  grade. 


Every  worker  in  a  fre*h 
uniform  every  day  i*  an 
index  of  the  xpofle*, 
cteanlinew  that  prevail* 
everywhere  in  the  Heinz 
ettahliihment 


PURE  MALT 

VINEGAR 


ONE  QUART 


is  so  processed  that  it 
provides  the  greatest 
nourishment  in  the 
most  compact  form. 


It  is  easily  digested, 
and  furnishes  those 
wonderful  phosphates 
of  iron,  phosphorus, 
calcium,  etc.,  so  es¬ 
sential  for  health, 
steady  nerves  and 
keen  brains. 


Grape-Nuts  is  attract¬ 
ing  special  attention 
these  days,  for  it  is 
considered  by  many 
as  the  ideal  blend  of 
w  heat  and  other  grains 
and  is  thus  in  tune 
with  the  times  as  a 
wheat-saver,  while  its 
self-developed  sugar, 
from  the  grains,  makes 
it  of  added  value  as 
an  economizer. 


There's  a  Reason 
for  Grape-Nuts 


!  And  it  may 
be,  you  know,  that  a  bomb  dropped  from 
an  uirplune  into  which  that  tree’s  wood 
has  gone  will  play  a  decisive  part  in 
winning  this  war.  .  *.  . 

The  tree  fell  right  along  the  alleged 


and  mills.  And  every  man  who  joined 
signed  lhin  pledge: 

"I,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration 
of  my  being  made  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumber¬ 
men,  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  m> 
efforts  during  this  war  to  the  Unit* 
States  of  America,  and  will  support  nn  : 
defend  this  country  against  enemic* 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

“I  further  agree,  by  these  present?,  to 
faithfully  perform  my  duty  toward  this 
country  by  directing  my  best  effort*,  in 
every  way  possible,  to  the  production  of 
logs  or  lumber  for  the  construction  of 
army  airplanes  and  ships  to  be  use  ! 
against  our  common  enemies.  That  I  w  ill 
stamp  out  any  sedition  or  acta  of  hos¬ 
tility  against  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  which  may  come  within  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  1  will  do  every  act  and  thing 
which  will  in  general  aid  in  carrying 
this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.’* 

Up  to  March  1,62,000  men  hud  aigned 
that  pledge.  They  are  living  up  to  it : 
they  met  in  Portland  on  March  4,  and 
pledged  themselves  anew,  through  their 
elected  delegates — with  a  whoop  and  a 
cheer  for  Colonel  Disque.  I.  W.  W.  men 
haven't  been  barred;  Colonel  DUque 
wants  them  in.  His  theory  is  that  the 
way  to  pull  the  teeth  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
is  to  remove  their  just  grounds  of  com- 
plainL  In  some  cases  oversea  loti*  sub¬ 
ordinates  have  failed  to  understand 
Disque'*  idea,  and  I.  W.  W.  men  have 
been  ordered  from  the  camps.  But  he 
does  not  want  that,  and  stops  it  when 
he  hears  of  such  activity. 

Lieutenant  Crumpacker,  through  sani¬ 
tary  officers  who  are  constantly  making 
rounds  of  inspection,  watches  the  health 
and  living  conditions  in  the  camps.  In 
every  local  there  is  a  suggestion  box. 
into  which  any  man  who  wants  to  make 
a  complaint  may  drop  it,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  will  go  straight  to  Crum- 

E acker  in  Portland  and  be  answered  by 
im  In  person.  At  first  Crumpacker 


path  we  were  supposed  to  slide  down 
to  reach  the  wood.  So  we  walked  along 
its  trunk,  and  Disque  took  a  picture  of 
Hitchcock  and  Meyer  and  myself,  bal¬ 
ancing  ourselves  upon  it.  And  when 
we  got  to  the  top  branches  we  only  had 
to  drop  about  a  dozen  feet  to  the 
ground,  and  then  slide  about  fifty  yards 
more  to  reach  the  road.  Very  easy; 
child’s  play,  in  fact.  Hitchcock  said  so. 

When  we  got  hack  to  the  road  and 
the  Ford  Hitchcock  insisted  upon  driv¬ 
ing.  He  said  Disque  didn't  understand 
the  finer  feelings  of  a  Ford.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  as  drivers  was 
that  Disque  sometimes  remembered  that 
people  have  been  known  to  be  hurt 
when  an  automobile  is  upset  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  reckless  driving.  .  .  .  But  we 
got  back  to  Seaside,  somehow,  and  Mrs. 
Disque  gave  us  tea,  and  we  took  the 
tiain  back  to  Portland,  and,  on  the  way, 
Hitchcock  told  me  about  the  Royal  Le¬ 
gion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen. 

The  Loyal  Legion 

I  SAID  before  that  Colonel  Disque  at¬ 
tacked  the  labor  problem  in  two 
ways.  In  fact,  he  delivered  three  paral¬ 
lel  attacks.  One  consisted  in  sending 
soldiers  into  the  woods  to  supply  actual 
deficiencies  of  men.  Another  was  the 
organization  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  And 
the  third  attack  was  upon  bad  working 
conditions — which  involved  argument, 
to  put  it  mildly,  with  the  big  employers, 
the  lumbermen. 

I  hope,  in  another  article,  to  go  pretty 
fully  into  conditions  in  the  woods  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  to  write 
a  good  deal  about  the  I.  W.  W.  Here 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  when  Colonel 
Disque  went  West  to  solve  the  problem 
of  spruce  production,  he  found  practi¬ 
cally  open  warfare  between  employers 
and  men.  There  was  a  dying  strike;  it 
was  being  succeeded  by  "conscientious 
withdrawal  of  efficiency*'  and  the 
"strike  on  the  job."  The  I.  W.  W. 


HOULDERS 


A  SPECIAL 
PATENTED 
FEATURE 


More  Rubber 
Where  It 
Should  Be 


CEE  the  supporting  asakroadking 

^  J  I  II  I  'MOM  TRIAD  OM  TMB  HOAD* 

**  shoulders  that  up¬ 
hold  the  tread — brace  it 
against  attack,  insure  elasticity,  endur¬ 
ing  strength.  These  Patented  Ajax 
Shoulders  of  Strength  are  your  car’s 
real  shock  absorbers.  They  carpet  the 
road.  They  are  mile-makers. 

Ajax  Road  King,  in  thousands  of 
miles  of  severest  tests,  has  proved 
its  marvelous  stamina.  Its  triangle 
barbs  have  unusual  “holding”  qual¬ 
ity.  Its  Shoulders  of  Strength  mean  * 
more  tread  on  the  road — longer 
wear  because  road  friction  is  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  does  not  come  in  one 
spot  to  wear  through  to  the  fabric. 

97%  Owners’  Choice.  That  is  why 
motorists  by  the  thousands  select 
Ajax  Tires  to  take  the  place  of  other 
makes  that  came  with  their  cars.  Of 
Ajax  output  97%  is  singled  out  by 
car  owners  to  replace  tires  first  on 
their  cars.  Ajax  Tires  are  Guaran¬ 
teed  in  Writing,  5000  Miles. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  Ajax  Tire  Supply 
Depot  in  your  town — headquarters  for  Ajax 
Tires  and  Tubes  and  real  service.  Write  for 
our  booklet  on  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength. 

AJAX  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 

1796  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Loyal  Legion  of  loggers  and  Lumbermen 
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Jkt*  If  **  Mlk  That 

h*«  become  a  Member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  and 

Lamhcria+a  h»t  the  deration  of  the  war  by  taking  oath  to  devote 
hif  cflurti  to  the  production  of  Logs  and  Lumber  for  Army  Air* 
plane*  *ad  Slop*.  io  be  uwed  again*  our  common  enemy,  and  to 
do  even*  act  and  thing  within  bit  power  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
United  S»me«  of  America  in  the  pretrnt  conflict.  r  J  |*  | 

By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  No. «)  *4  U  V 


Dated  this 


.Vo/  a  labor  union  but  an  organization  of  laboring  men 

theory  is  that  long  strike*  don't  pay. 

If  the  employer*  don't  give  in  in  the 
first  sharp  struggle,  let  the  men  go 
back  to  work.  It's  poor  business  to  lose 
wages  for  a  long  time.  It’s  better — 
argue  the  I.  W.  W.  leader*— to  slow  up 
work,  to  do  no  more  than  eight  hours' 
work  in  ten  on  the  job,  to  practice  cer¬ 
tain  minor  forms  of  sabotage,  and,  gen¬ 
erally,  so  to  harasa  the  employer  that 
he  will  be  forced  to  give  in. 

As  a  result  Disque  found  that  there 
was  mighty  little  efficiency  in  the  work 
of  the  men  in  the  woods  and  the  saw¬ 
mills.  With  the  spirit  that  existed  good 
work  couldn't  Ik?  done — wouldn't  be 
done,  at  least,  which  came  to  the  same 
thing.  Seditious  talk  was  rife.  The 
argument  that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  German  or  American  capital¬ 
ist*  came  out  on  top  was  used.  Profit¬ 
eering  and  exploitation  of  lubor  were 
charged  against  the  employers. 

Now,  working  conditions,  in  many 
part*  of  the  woods,  were  just  as  bad  as 
the  I.  W.  W.  said  they  were.  Men  slept 
in  bad  bunkhouses.  They  had  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  own  bedding,  and,  when  they 
had  to  carry  blankets  around  with 
them,  from  camp  to  camp,  without 
proper  cleaning  facilities,  these  became 
infested  with  vermin.  Wage*  were  ris¬ 
ing,  but  they  had  been  low  for  a  long 
time.  Disque  found  that  there  was 
gTound  for  many  of  the  complaint*. 

He  talked  to  the  employers,  and  lw- 
gan,  with  certain  reservations  of  his 
own  opinion,  to  sound  them  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  granting  the  eight-hour  day. 

And  he  organised  the  Loyal  legion  of 
l-oggers  and  Lumbermen,  putting  Lieu¬ 
tenant  M.  K.  Crumpacker  in  charge  of 
lta  organization.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  men  in  the  woods  and  the  mills 
to  join,  on  the  score  of  patriotism. 

Locals  were  organized,  in  logging  camps 


appointed  the  secretaries  of  the  local?. 
There  was  some  complaint  about  that, 
and  now  those  secretaries  are  elected. 

The  I.oyal  Legion  isn't  a  labor  union, 
but  it  is  an  organization  of  laboring 
men,  and  it  fulfills  a  good  many  of  the 
useful  functions  of  u  labor  union.  It 
is  u  splendid  patriotic  force.  It  pro¬ 
vides  recreation — there  are  traveling 
moving-picture  outfits  that  are  taker, 
from  camp  to  camp,  for  example.  And 
it  has  cleaned  up  u  lot  of  the  worst 
things  about  the  camps. 

But  Disque  went  further.  He  kept 
hammering  at  the  employers.  He 
showed  what  decent  treatment  had  be¬ 
gun  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  more 
efficient  production.  And  finally,  at 
the  end  of  February,  he  won  hi*  big 
point.  He  induced  the  employers  to 
grant  the  eight-hour  day — a  thing 
most  of  them  had  sworn  the  moat  sol¬ 
emn  of  oath*  never  to  do!  On  March 
1  the  eight-hour  day  became  universal 
in  the  woods  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Killing  the  I.  W.  W. 

THE  President's  Mediation  Commis¬ 
sion  reported,  after  it*  trip  to  the 
coast,  that  u  condition  of  seething  un¬ 
rest  still  existed  among  labor  in  the 
lumber  industries  of  the  Northwest 
That  was  true  when  that  report  was 
made.  It  is  far  less  true  now  There 
is  still  some  unrest  The  I.  W.  W.  are 
still  at  work.  But  a  lot  of  ground  has 
been  cut  away  from  under  their  feet. 

An  I.  W.  W.  said  to  me  in  Portland: 
"Remove  the  conditions  that  our  ugit*- 
tor  leaders  denounce  and  you  will  kill 
the  I.  W\  W.  deader  than  a  doornail." 

That  industrial  worker  and  Colonel 
Brice  P.  Disque,  V.  S.  A.,  an*  in  com¬ 
plete  and  cordial  accord.  And  Colonel 
Disque  is  a  very  practical  man! 
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$1250  Wonder-Car 


Proves  the  Mitchell  Efficiency 


HERE  is  a  high-grade  Six  a  leader  among  fine 
car*.  It  ha*  oversize  parts,  big  margins  of 
safety,  a  wealth  of  costly  steels.  The  wheel  base 
of  1 20  inches  makes  a  uniquely  roomy  car.  The  engine 
is  40  horsepower,  with  cylinders  3.!^  x  5. 

It  is  a  Six  of  the  highest  development.  It  has  the 
Six  smoothness,  its  versatility,  its  tire  economy.  Yet 
it  sells  at  $1250.  which  is  much  below  other  cars  of  like 
size,  power  and  class.  For  superlative  value  it  stands 
unique  in  the  finc-car  field  this  year. 

Meets  Today *8  Conditions 

Wc  started  this  car  a  year  ago  to  meet  today's 
conditions,  and  thousands  arc  now  running. 

Wc  have  aimed  here  to  offset  the  rising  cost  of 
materials  through  wonderful  factory  efficiency. 

We  have  aimed  at  a  cor  to  be  proud  of  big. 
sturdy,  impressive,  handsome  and  powerful.  Yet  a 
car  which  will  meet  today's  ideas  of  economy.  We 
have  aimed  to  restore  the  class  and  prestige  of  the 
$1250  Six. 

No  Standard  Sacrificed 

This  car  ha*  the  Mitchell  endurance,  proved  again 
and  again  by  rendering  over  200.000  miles  of  service. 

It  has  the  Mitchell  over  strength,  proved  pan  by 
part  in  our  r-.gorous  factory  tests. 

It  has  our  wealth  of  Chrome -Vanadium  steel. 

It  has  the  Mitchell  shock -absorbing  rear  springs 


springs  which  never  yet  have  broken  Its  comfort  will 
amaze  you. 

It  has  the  Mitchell  extra  features.  It  has  our  new- 
type  steering  gear  which  never  tires  the  driver. 

It  has  the  Mitchell  beauty  and  luxury,  created  in 
our  own  body  plant.  The  finish  coats  arc  fixed  by 
heat,  so  the  luster  is  enduring.  There  arc  scores  of 
dainty  touches.  It  comes  in  five  new -style  bodies. 

Just  by  Saving  Waste 

You  will  ask  how  one  car  can  so  far  excel  in 
all  that  owners  value,  and  yet  sell  at  $1250.  It  is 
due  to  saving  waste.  This  car  is  our  supreme 
example  of  scientific  factory  management .  • 

We  build  the  complete  car  —  chassis  and  body 
in  this  model  efficiency  plant.  This  mammoth 
plant  was  built  and  equipped  by  experts  to  pro 
duce  the  Mitchell  type  economicallv. 

They  have  worked  for  years  here  to  mini¬ 
mize  factory  coat,  to  eliminate  waste  and  to 
speed  production. 

The  enormous  savings  show  in 
this  matchless  value.  Our  profit 
has  also  been  pared  to  the  limit. 

See  this  new  car.  You  will  find 
nothing  comparable  around  this 
price  in  the  fine -car  field  today. 

The  Mitchell  line  include*  two 
sizes  of  Sixes,  at  two  basic  prices 
$1250  and  SI 525  at  factory. 


The  Star  Design  in  Club  Roadster* 

Tlie  new  Mitchell  Sne  tnrJii.j#*  ih*  moat  attractive  Club  Rnartater  v*t  rfowgnrd 
It  u  V»».  compart  and  racy  anil  ara!*  five.  It  anil  delight  tbr  man  who  «rrk* 
a  %tnkiu4  type  of  roadrter 

Built  in  1  mo  «iff •  at  two  pnrn  with  I  Jo  i orb  whrrlboj*  and  I J *  tnrli  w  hr*  thaw 
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Mitchell  D-40 

ch  Wberlh***.  4d-Hoc**pow»r  Motor 


RtiuiUlrr 


Trmnnc  C  at 


Coup* 


SI  2f*0 


S I  ISO 

Tnunn*  Sedan 
.  •  SISK) 


S1VSO 


Mitchell  C-42 

I  27  am.  h  Whrclba.r.  4S-Ho. 

Tnunnc  Car  - 
Club  Roadster  SlSfiO 
4  P*4  Surrey  S162S 


Touring  Sarian 
Club  Sr i la ti 
Coupe 


W77S 

Slits 

sms 


Also  CabruAe*. 
l»*  Luxe  Sr.larv 
Toon  Cat  and 
Limn  warn*, 
from  SlVWJ  to 
S1SS9 


Svkjtrt  t  a  *  hang*  noh(# 

AUo  for  name  of  local  dealer  if  you  do  not  know  him. 


AO  f-  •-  k- 

Witte  for  our  catalog . 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY.  Inc.,  Racine,  Witconsin 
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Price  List 

Per  1000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats 

Eg^s 


49* 

Round  Steak  35* 
Vfrung  Chicken  5 1.23 
Leg  of  Lamb  _  4(K 

->  oof 


When  You  Buy  Food 


First $  you  buy  calories — the  unit  of  nutrition > 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  1810  calories  per  pound.  In  meats, 
eggs,  fish  and  chicken — averaged— you  get  750  calories  per 
pound.  So  Quaker  Oats  excels  there  by  141  per  cent. 

You  buy  body-building  elements  and  minerals . 

As  a  flesh  builder  Quaker  Oats  is  almost  the  same  as  lean 
beef.  In  lime,  phosphorus  and  iron  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  beef. 

You  buy  palate- pleasing  qualities . 

No  other  grain  food  which  Nature  gives  us  can  match 
Quaker  Oats  in  flavor. 

And  you  conjf</er— or  should — the  cost . 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  1000  calorics  for  five  cents.  In 
meats,  eggs,  fish  and  chicken  —  averaged  —  those  1000 
calories  cost  48  cents.  That  is  almost  ten  times  as  much. 

Those  arc  the  overwhelming  reasons  lor  using  more  Quaker 
Oats.  Make  it  your  basic  food.  Make  it  the  entire  breakfast. 
Mix  it  with  your  flour  ioods  to  add  flavor  and  save  wheat. 


The  Doubly-Delicious  Flakes 

Quaker  Oat*  won  its  world-wide  Wt*  get  but  ten  pound*  from  a 
*upr«macy  by  its  exquisite  flavor.  bushel. 

It  is  flaked  from  queen  grams  That  Havoc  makes  oat  foods 
only— just  the  big.  rich,  luscious  doubly  delightful.  And  it  costs 
oats.  you  no  extra  price.  Get  it. 

Goaf  comparitont  bated  on  prices  current  at  time  of  writing 

13c  and  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  Wet t  and  Sooth 


Quaker  Oat*  Sweetbit* 

1  *«ll»  1  t  Impnoi  haklatf 

1  t  liutt»r,  I  t» lanllla,  ZS  »np* 

un>'«ik— I  i>i*k«r  Oil. 

I  n-m  wn»-r  an. I  -u**r  Add  » ..Ik-  of  r***  A 44 
U’tek-r  *Nil»  tu  <rbl**li  In*  >iar  |uv«r  bn*  u»c* 
an J  «-M  laalUa 

»h  Im  <4  i4v«  HifT  !»•(  nl'l  U>l  Dro*  '• 
iMjitvitil  tin*  with  *  Im.1  \f|>  few  oa  Marti 

lit.  B*llUr  n.w*i.  ii  -k  *  »'vn 

•*  n*4lK 


Quaker  Oat*  Bread 

1‘.  QutkfT  Oatf  funrocfccH) 

2  traapoun*  tale  '«  cup  *uf*r 

2  cups  bulling  Miter  1  eake  yeoit 

.'a  cup  lukewarm  -iter  3  cups  Hour 

Mil  tocnlWr  Viafci'fUnI*.  Milt  and  nnr. 
I*niir  nii«r  tan  ••*»(•«  <4  brills#  We 

4*nd  until  lulu'**™.  Thru  i»M  ivflM 
wt>ii4i  ha*  tlMlici  la  M  rop 

Harm  Uwo  add  bmpa  uf  Aimr 

Km**«l  •lightly.  -*t  In  a  «*rn  1m 

riM.  until  light  labcm  2  hunr^  Kn.*».l 
il.  •rxiucMf.  form  into  »*•••  !•.•••*  and  |m! 
la  pan*  lo-l  r.*e  agala  and  t*k*>  about  mO 
mi%eli*a  If  *drj  i*  u.*i|niiC’ 

•herald  t«*  mad#  at  nUfc*  *Uh  th»  I....m|, 
tl»r*  i  i**«l.  ivl  a  |*«rt  «l  *hile  ft:nr 
nui  rtH-li-  u.aU.M  two  lo*.r- 


Quaker  Oats  Muffin* 

Hcuu  Quaker  liar-.  IS  run-  1*  *ir.  1  i-af  •caldul  aiDL 
1  nir.  •  Ifrrl  l#wn«H>tr«  '•iknut  Ki*«kr  5 
«a»'lrr*l  hotter,  r |k* in  -all,  J  iabU.|<c«m*  nanr 
Turn  wi  Ik  f*i  tinakcr  *!,*•.  kt  •li»«l  rt*^ 

a*  .nut**  add  --w;.r.  -alt  and  r  -Ifl  in 

i-«ir  uni  hiklnr  t*.»  ihunrailb  and  add  'el 

•••II  Iwpleii.  Halo  lb  liulicre*!  g+m  »*>•• 


FIGHTING  SNOW  ON  THE 
LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 

BY  EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 


NOW  that  winter  is  over,  the  snow 
fight  an  the  Lincoln  Highway  stunds 
out  as  an  epic  of  our  wur  preparations 
here  at  home.  Only  through  heroic 
work  has  this  slender  but  vital  thread 
of  traffic  been  kept  open  for  the  endless 
flow  of  armv  trucks  and  for  the  trans¬ 
ition  of  large  quantities  of  muni¬ 
tions.  Military  emergencies  early  in 
the  winter  decreed  that  the  impossible 
t»«-  attempted.  Not  only  has  it  been 
accomplished,  but  it  seems  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  road  utili¬ 
zation  throughout  the  country. 

In  all  this  tfreat  Ku stern  country 
there  was  no  other  highway  capable  of 
heavy  military  traffic.  Even  the  roods 
between  Buffalo  and  Albany  were  un¬ 
available  because  some  of  t)*e  bridges 
were  not  strong  enough.  On  the  l.m 
coin  Highway  alone  wa9  concentrated 
an  amaxing  flow  of  motor  vehicles,  the 
grrnt  bulk  of  them  moving  eastward 
and  never  stopping  day  or  night. 

Some  time,  when  the  history  of  the 
war  is  written,  the  full  story  of  this 
mighty  procession  may  tie  told — the 
*tory  of  the  call  of  the  Government  for 
the  “rush"  transportation,  for  example, 
of  gas  masks  for  our  boys  4,over  there.*' 
It  was  a  long  distance  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Akron 
to  the  ships  in  Atlantic  ports,  and  the 
railroads  were  in  a  tangle.  Then  our 
troops  in  France  were  desperat* 
need  of  the  motor  trucks  themselves, 
and  to  get  them  to  the  waiting  vessels 
by  railroad  would  involve  serious  de¬ 
lays. 

Thus  the  Government  spotlight  fell 
on  the  highways — closed  by  mighty 
snowdrifts  and  swept  by  blizzards  un¬ 
paralleled  in  weather  records.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — dig  through 
those  drifts,  attack  them  with  man 
power,  horsepower,  motor  power!  Open 
the  Lincoln  Highway  and  keep  it  open! 

Day  and  Sight  Shifts 

rPHE  biggest  part  of  the  fight  was  in 
1  Pennsylvania,  and  there  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Highway  Department  handled 
the  job  for  the  Government.  For  225 
miles  from  Ohio  to  the  Maryland  State 
line,  and  also  up  to  Philadelphia,  its 
battle  with  snow  was  spectacular  and 
unrelenting. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment  had  told  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  that  it  would  go  the  limit,  and 
when  the  winter  came  with  a  swoop, 
on  December  7,  it  was  ready.  The 
story  unique  in  highway  history. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  was  to 
get  the  men,  and  in  Somerset  County, 
for  instance,  it  was  often  necessary  to 
send  sleighs  twelve,  fifteen,  even  thirty 
miles  into  the  adjoining  mountains, 
where  men  were  recruited  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  farms  of  that  wild  region 
and  brought  to  Stoyestown 

Despite  the  terrible  cold — often  as 
low  as  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero 
— these  hardy  Pennsylvania  mountain¬ 
eers  worked  in  shifts  of  ten  hours  with¬ 
out  complaint.  Day  and  night  huge 
bonfires  blazed  along  the  road,  where 
groups  of  men  warmed  themselves  at 
intervals.  Nevertheless  there  were 
many  cases  of  frozen  faces,  hands,  and 
feeL  Men  often  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two  without  realizing  that  they  were 
freezing,  and  heroic  measures  had  to 
be  taken  to  rush  them  in  the  automo¬ 
biles  of  the  engineers  to  local  doctors. 
For  a  period  of  six  weeks  an  almost 
perpetual  blizzard  raged;  often  it  was 
impossible  for  the  men  even  to  see  one 
another  at  close  ranee.  At  night  the 
work  was  done  under  the  powerful 
searchlights  of  the  department’s  trucks. 


Along  the  whole  course  of  the  L 
coin  Highway  between  Ohio  and  PhL 
delphia,  and  on  the  cut-off  to  Marylix 
the  average  number  of  snow  worker 
employed  from  December  15  to  Fek. 
ary  15  was  between  1,204)  and  i>V 
On  various  occasions  the  high  scfcv 
at  Chambersburg  and  Beaver  Fall* 
closed  and  the  boys  employed.  At 
present  writing,  late  in  March,  aicji 
COO  men  are  at  work,  cutting  drabup 
courses  and  widening  roadway*  thnr. 
the  lingering  snow. 

Two  Days ,  the  Longest  Delay 

WHEN  the  snow  wasn't  too  deep  iir 
first  operation  was  done  by  the  :tv 
breakers,  using  a  road  drag  ujia 
hauled  by  six  horses.  Follown 
came  road  graders  and  scrapers,  or 
narily  drawn  by  horses  but  sometr 
by  tractors.  Then  came  motor-tr. 
snowplows,  capable  of  handling  snow 
to  a  depth  of  forty  inches.  These  rr» 
operations  contemplated  removing  th- 
snow  down  to  three  inches  of  the  ru 
surface,  and  what  didn't  melt  was  afur 
ward  removed  entirely. 

First,  a  track  was  cut  just  w 
enough  for  motor  vehicles,  with  urr 
outs  every  &00  or  1,000  feet  wSr* 
possible.  Afterward,  if  a  fresh  swn 
did  not  set  in,  the  track  was  widened  t> 
sixteen  feet,  and  the  drainage  taken 
of.  In  place*  where  the  road  ran  alee* 
the  verge  of  dangerous  cliffs,  bru 
protecting  walls  of  snow  were  built 
In  *pitc  of  the  succession  of  atom 
the  longest  delay  was  less  than  t* 
clays,  though  some  of  the  army  trc 
were  held  in  Pittsburgh  several  <U 
because  they  lacked  authority  to  i* 
detours  laid  out  by  the  Highway  pec*- 
Detours,  sometimes  involving  enp 
nccring  difficulties,  were  used  in  m*r 
emergencies.  In  the  station  bcginr.it* 
fifty-odd  miles  cast  of  Pittsburgh  ▼v 
a  section  more  than  twenty  mile*  lor. 
that  had  to  be  hand-shoveled,  and  s 
fast  did  the  snow  drift  that  day  an 
night  shifts  were  unable  to  keep  it  or 
Drifts  of  sixteen  feet  were  not  uncc: 
mow. 

In  another  station  a  gale  lasted 
era!  days,  and  although  the  snow  <r 
the  mountains  was  heavily  crusted 
blew  away  in  fragments  and  piled  hit 
the  cuta  in  vast  heaps  of  pulverized 
so  heavy  that  machine  work  was  Impr* 
sible.  Then  came  a  thaw  and  a  fm: 
and  picks  and  crowbars  had  to  be  use 
The  workers  in  this  gale  suffered 
tensely  from  the  blinding  and  cuttr. 
particles  of  ice. 

Over  Ligonier  Mountain 

ON  one  occasion  a  private  truck  in Gm 
eminent  service,  heavily  loaded  av¬ 
gas  masks,  made  a  journey  from  Akru 
over  Ligonier  Mountain  in  the  midst 
the  most  terrific  storm  of  the  wuv-‘ 
Fifty  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  in  th 
night,  it  ran  into  drifts  that  hadn't  be** 
reached  by  the  snow  gongs.  Badtir; 
and  bucking,  it  forced  its  way  up  t:e 
long  grade,  followed  by  two  other  truck 
also  heavily  laden.  The  first  truck  hs*i^ 
borrow  gasoline  from  the  other  t»‘* 
and  soon  after  the  three  of  them  b 
reached  the  top  the  gas  was  exhausu : 
The  temperature  was  fifteen  below  zer 
and  the  radiators  had  to  be  drained 
big  touring  car  was  up  there  too,  stuck 
in  the  snow. 

Finally  seven  snowbound  and  near 
frozen  men  made  their  way  a 
through  drifts  that  were  over  t b 
heads  and  broke  into  n  schoolbou* 
where  they  built  a  fire  and  spent  t? 
night,  suppcrless.  These  men 
thirty  hours  without  food. 
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On  another  occasion  an  army  truck 
went  partly  over  an  rmbunkment  and  wax 
slowly  sliding  toward  the  ravine  when 
a  Boston  freighter  hove  in  sight,  com¬ 
ing  up  the  hill  with  a  noise  like  a  rail¬ 
road  train.  Some  rapid  work  with  sand, 
winch,  and  ropes  saved  the  other  from 
a  tumble  of  hundreds  of  feet. 

A  driver  of  one  of  the  individual 
trucks  says  he  hauled  a  whole  train  of 
army  transports,  one  at  a  time,  up  a 
enowdrifted  mountain. 

One  line  of  private  trucks  ran  all 
winter  between  Akron  and  Boston, 
equipped  with  monstrous  pneumatic 
tires,  winches,  and  sleeping  berths. 
Each  truck  carried  a  double  crew  and 
ran  day  and  night,  the  round-trip  sched¬ 
ule,  1,540  miles,  being  eight  days  in  nor¬ 
mal  weather.  From  Pittsburgh  and 
other  points  trucks  were  constantly  run¬ 
ning  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
New  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  freight.  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate,  that  went  over  the  Highway 
through  the  extraordinary  work  of  the 
snow  gangs.  In  numerous  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States  coal 
famines  and  the  shutting  down  of  large 
industries  were  averted.  Thousands  of 
new  automobiles  designed  for  pointa 
north  and  south  of  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  were  able  to  get  through,  though 
delivery  by  railroad  was  impossible. 
Some  of  these  cars,  including  trucks, 
made  rather  hazardous  journeys  on 
Lincoln  Highway  feeders  to  points  far 
distant 

The  Highway  was  used  also  by 
dozens  of  cars  belonging  to  “dollar-a- 
year"  men  and  others  whose  business 
culled  them  to  Washington  and  New 
York  for  prolonged  stays.  Usually  these 
cars  were  sent  in  charge  of  chauffeurs, 
but  now  and  then  the  owners  and  their 
parties  were  aboard 

Training  Motor-Truck  CampanieM 

THE  system  for  conducting  the  work 
was  established  by  the  Maintenance 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sute 
Highway  Department,  under  State  High¬ 
way  Commissioner  J.  Denny  O'Neil.  In 
direct  charge  of  the  work  was  George 
H.  Biles,  second  deputy  commissioner, 
and  the  field  organization  comprised  the 
engineers,  the  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways  of  each  county,  gang  foremen, 
patrolmen,  and  laborers. 

Sentinel  or  patrol  duty  was  performed 
by  the  thirty-four  caretakers  who  live 
along  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  Highway  Department  in 
Harrisburg  received  reports  from  them 
constantly  by  telegraph  or  telephone, 
and  any  unusual  condition  anywhere 
along  the  route  was  known  at  head¬ 
quarters  within  an  hour.  The  depart¬ 
ment  was  in  constant  touch  by  wire  with 
the  Weather  Bureau  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  moment  a  warning  was  rcccjved 
I  squads  were  dispatched  to  the  danger 
stations. 

Daily  reports  of  road  conditions  at 
important  points  were  published  in  the 
newspapers  along  the  way. 

If  reports  showed  that  conditions  rc- 
|  mained  bad  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
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What 


soldier  needs 


AutoStrop  Razor 


THE  right  razor  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  soldier’s 
necessary  equipment  as  the  right  ride.  Any 
razor  won’t  serve  under  the  conditions  he  will  meet 
over  there.  He  must  have  a  self-contained,  self- 
maintaining  outfit  that  will  be  always  ready,  always 
dependable,  no  matter  how  far  he  may  be  from 
his  base,  no  matter  how  long  he  may  be  away. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  its  own  base  of  supplies. 
It  does  not  depend  on  the  camp  stores  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  blades  every  few  weeks.  It  is 

the  only  razor 

that  sharpens  its  own  blades 

You  don’t  have  to  take  it  apart  to  clean  it  or  to  strop 
it.  It  keeps  free  from  rust  and  in  perfect  condition. 
And  the  twelve  blades  in  the  set  will  give  at  least 
500  clean  shaves. 


The  Military  Kit 
complete  with 
Trench  Mirror- 


To  Dealc 


Write  to  us,  i.ir  lull 
pamculars  about  our 
30-day  approval  plan, 
which  has  proved  so 
successful. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Loadon  Pari#  Toronto 
On  m/<  aii  oc*r  the  wortd 
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“I  resolved  not 
to  die  without 
a  fight.” 


On  my  desk  the  other  day  ram •  a  letter.  A 
man  hail  given  up.  He  had  crawled  into  bed 
to  di  *.  B)  mere  accident  some  literature  came 
to  hi  -  hand*— wrhu  he  read  should  have  given 
him  hope  hut  he  was  faithless.  The  writer 
waa  Ned  Fay,  of  Seattle,  Washington.  Let 
me  tali  >i>u  what  he  wrote; 

"I  had  been  a  tcsal  ph>ucsl  wreck  fur  «>*cr  M 
veavs,  saaffarina  fto«n  rheumatism  which  resulted  «•• 
*r  limbs  ileturriisn*  Lour  »r«»  anu  I  mu  lying 
in  He>l  hi  ill#  county  h.^pir*]  in  Itane.  I  had  g«*rn 
up  all  Inipr. 

"Hi  the  merest  accident  I  ourn  some  l'bi» 
ical  l  iil lure  niaaaiinek  to  read.  I  lircansr  intrrr»tr<l 
in  Senator  llrn  TUIman't  article,  and  roaUnunl  tu 

•  r  4 •  I  everything  m  *'i  the  Physical  4  nltiivf  m»i> 
lines  I  cmiM  find  ll»*»  gave  hope  and  I  rc- 
axtH  not  to  die  tvilh»xil  4  tight.” 

Then  he  tells  how  "in  the  face  of  ridicule  ' 
he  began  to  huild  up  hi*  body,  and  in  one 
year  Irii  the  institution  and  went  to  work. 

He  ends  hi*  letter: 

"1  ant  tn  heller  iihysu  at.  mewial.  and  naoeal  con¬ 
dition  than  I  wi*  3l  jesr*  ago." 

This  letter  i*  typical  of  hundred*  of  other* 
that  have  come  my  wav.  They  come  from  men 
and  women  who  Imally discover  Physical  Cul¬ 
ture,  who  follow  for  a  time  Physical  Culture  * 
methods  of  body  building,  and  who  lift  them- 
aelvet  out  ol  the  ranks  of  the  weak  and  unlit. 

Thaycmtir  Irnm  men  arui  women  driven  by  ptxlr 

and  psirvooser.  10  help  their  country  and  thu»  to 

hrli*  there *rWra. 

The  science  of  physical  culture  is  the  sewwce  ol 
the  Ign  1  *  1*  the  unr  theory  that  iavv  IIn  North 
American  Indians  their  energy,  strength,  and  dri»- 
«ng  power.  It  is  the  idea  iijoo  nhirh  the  irmie*  o4 
the  Allies  are  being  modeled.  Applied  to  »'msi  will 
make  »mi  aennng  the  fitt»*i  It  eiil  increase  >owr 
physical  povier  and  sour  flunking  pveer. 

Each  issue  nf  l'h>«iral  C'olrtir*  mil  stimulate,  in 
spue.  Will  make  yvu  w  ent  tvdu  higae' thines.  Each 
issue  is  4  iralurr  i*«nr  Fr lirujrs  ronis-nrif  4  health 
•rrimm  lioniThrol^if  Koosei  ell.  whseh  gave  *uine 
hrrrto4orr  unknown  fact*  about  Armrira*  most  in 
tcrciting  personality .  March  fold  how  Wuodrtiw 
1.  1  11  .usrr  method*,  worked  hir  . 

sell  in  a  IWtphysical  state  o4  health.  This  in  sosle  o4 
thf  lact  that  Mr  Wilson  went  into  *he  \V  hue  lloasr 
in  the  rtvisl  unhealthy  p*iy  steal  cowditiou  of  any  man 

.  r  ,  i- n  tin-  .  ooMry  * •  •  - niw  1  <  nn. .  • 
Chief  Kaecuilve. 

Far h  month  thrrr  are  absorbing  articles  by  mrh 
masters  of  their  subjects  as.  Hr  Frank  Crane,  Al¬ 
fred  W  McCann,  Mn  Wnodallen (  hapman. Thomas 
t.  Mi-*  "i.  Urruarr  Mscfaddni,  Upton  SiiwUif, 
Horace  Fletcher,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  aMc.  all 
skilled,  writers.  Matters  of  rlkiCi.Mid.olvjlikvo, 
of  sea  instruction.  vrnrrral  iliwawi,  and  oaher  inti 
male  and  pulsatsve  problems  ol  life  arc  discussed  in 

Mth  a  way  j*  to  make  Physical  •  "  Uitr  1  r  . . * 

necessary  iwagoxme  in  Amcrtea. 

nit  m  . . II  for  men  ami  women- wrong. 

enduring,  resourceful.  I  decide  now  that  you  wiU  lie 
ready  to  tike  your  place  ani.-«g  the  "live",  active 
workers  at  lunir  or  in  the  trenches. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  tn  prove  to  yourseU  that 
you  can  p>»*e*s  that  magic  touchstone  health 

Rernarr  Marfodden.  the  founder  of  Physical  Cuh 
turr.uiirof  the  leading  awllvuribea of  tlir  reunify,  ho* 

•  rilien  a  crammed  foil  of  helnlul  vaggotiuita 

fur  every  naan  and  woman  w  Im  would  be  rurrgetir.eis 
thouastic.capalile  He  calls  it  "Vitality  Supreme**. 

If  yuu  send  ill  your  subscription  am  ,  a  ropy  nf 
that  her*  cnnlaimng  iw«  hundred  and  ssaty  page, 
and  fifty-eialit  p-sotogravliic  illustration*  sw all  hr 
sent  you  without  charge  • 

You  don't  have  to  write  a  lellrr  You  don't  have  tn 
•efrdlhrS?  now  s, mptyugnthe ' coupon beV>»  mj that 
the  current  issue  of  Physical  Culture  and  "Vitality 


any  station,  the  department  hurried  one 
of  ibs  engineers  there,  and  if  necessary 
reinforcement-*  were  rushed.  The  re¬ 
ports  showed  in  dettil  what  trains  of 
army  trucks  had  gone  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections,  and  what  difficulties  they 
had. 

Reports  by  wire  were  confirmed  by 
mail,  and  at  intervals  a  man  from 
the  Harrisburg  office  was  sent  clear 
arrofls  the  State  by  automobile  to  check 
up.  One  result  of  this  system  of  re¬ 
ports  has  been  valuable  Information 
concerning  the  extent,  location,  and 
depth  of  the  drifts  and  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  office  all  this  has  been  tabulntrd 
and  charted,  and  will  be  used  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  constructing  snow  fences. 

Aside  from  transportation,  the  open 
Highway  has  given  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  opportunity  to  train  motor-truck 
companies.  The  Government  had  been 
drilling  officers  and  men  in  almost  all 
the  arts  of  war  except  handling  motor¬ 
truck  trains,  and  the  War  Department 
needed  the  Lincoln  Highway  for  this 
purpose.  In  operating  trucks  close  to 
the  lines  in  France,  and  utilizing  the 
roads  up  to  a  hundred  times  their  nor¬ 
mal  capacity,  the  greatest  coordination 
and  sympathetic  relations  have  been 
necessary. 

The  strenuous  work  this  winter  over 
the  Pennsylvania  mountains  has  given 
our  American  truck  companies  the  very 


training  they  needed.  This  summer 
it  is  probable  that  cross-country  army 
trucking  will  be  done  mostly  at  night, 
under  conditions  a.*  similar  as  possible 
to  those  encountered  abroad. 

Open  Roads  All  the  Year 

WAS  this  a  costly  job — keeping  the 
Lincoln  Highway  open  last  winter? 
Not  excessively  so — the  aggregate  figures 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000.  Auto¬ 
mobile  license  money  paid  the  bill. 
This  license  money  was  spent  under  the 
authority  possessed  by  the  commls-  I 
sioner  to  use  it  for  emergency  purposes, 
and  the  military  necessities  alone  amply 
justified  such  use. 

The  Highways  Transport  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  of 
which  R.  D.  Chapin  is  chairman,  hopeH 
that  before  another  winter  the  country 
will  be  thoroughly  uwake  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  military  roads.  With  the  results 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway  as  an  example, 
it  is  believed  that  road  officials,  wher¬ 
ever  St  may  be  necessary,  will  have 
their  plans  laid  to  keep  highways  open 
But  aside  from  this,  the  old  order  is 
passing  when  the  farmer  was  content  , 
to  be  snowbound  from  November  to  | 
March.  The  war  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  arouse  men  to  the 
value  of  time.  People  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  going  to  demand  open  roads,  so 
far  as  possible,  all  th*  year. 


TARKINGTON 


AYOUNG  American  who  drove  an 
ambulance  in  the  Verdun  sector 
during  a  week  when  ambulance  drivers 
cither  died  a  sudden  and  violent  death 
or  got  the  war  cross  lay  in  a  Paris  hos¬ 
pital  with  u  smashed  shoulder.  He  was 
still  very  weak,  but  he  was  able  to  be 
amused.  The  American  girl  who  had 
been  nursing  him  paused  at  his  bedside, 
noted  his  improvement,  and  smiled: 

“What  could  I  do  for  youtN  she 
asked.  “I  have  an  hour.*' 

•'Would— would  you  read  aloud  tome?” 
“Of  course,*'  she  said  heartily.  “What 
would  you  like — what  would  you  like 
most?" 

He  Bmiled. 

“If,*'  he  said— “if  you  only  had  a 
short  story  by  Booth  Tarkington.'* 

In  a  small  suburb  of  Chicago  there 
lives  the  proud  and  anxious  mother  of 
twin  boys.  They  are  now  thirteen.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  opinion  has  steadily 
grown  that  they  are  the  worst  boys  in 
that  town.  Their  mother  has  only  a 
vague  notion  of  how  bad  the  neighbors 
think  they  are.  But  she  has  a  vivid 
notion  that  twin  boys  are  capable  of 
more  mischief  than  two  hoys;  and  until 
recently  she  oftrn  broke  into  an  anxious 
discussion  with  the  hoys'  father  with 
the  remark: 

“Do  you  suppose  there  is  anything  in 
their  inheritance  that  explains  it?*' 
For  to  her  the  practical  difficulties  of 
managing  the  outrageous  twins  were 
as  nothing  to  the  spiritual  difficulty  of 
understanding  how  they  could  do  the 
things  they  induhitnbly  did 

Then  one  night  her  husband  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  volume  of  Booth  Tark- 
mglon's  short  stories.  He  had  read  one 
on  the  train  and  he  could  hardly  wait 
until  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed  to  read 
It  aloud  to  his  wife. 

Before  he  had  finished,  they  were 
both  laughing  with  the  delighted  laugh¬ 
ter  of  those  who  have  discovered  that 
boys  nre  funny  as  well  as  had. 

“Oh,“  she  said  as  she  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  "they  aren't  degenerate, 
are  they?'*  she  meant  the  twins — 
“they're  justr— just— ■'* 

“Just  boys,"  he  said. 

A  FRENCHMAN  of  distinction  who 
wus  making  his  first  visit  to  this 
country  was  put  up  at  one  of  those  very 
quiet  clubs  just  off  Fifth  Avenue — one 
of  those  clubs  where,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  gentlemen  whose  hair  has 
turned  white,  or  disappeared  altogether, 
gather  to  await  the  appearance  of  the 


New  York  “Evening  PosL**  Our  French¬ 
man  inquired  of  one  of  these  gentlemen 
which  American  writer  he  had  best  read 
in  order  to  get  the  true  Aavor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life — the  essence,  he  called  it,  of  the 
American  gesture.  One  gentleman  after 
another  laid  his  “Evening  Post”  on  his 
knee  to  join  the  ensuing  discussion.  One 
suggestion  after  another  was  made  until 
all  but  one  of  the  men  in  the  room  had 
expressed  an  opinion.  Finally  the  silent 
one,  apparently  immersed  in  the  market 
reports,  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
lowered  his  “Evening  Post"  and  peered 
belligerently  over  the  top. 

“Read  Tarkington,’*  he  said  in  the 
voice  of  one  who  knows. 

“Of  course,"  said  the  others.  “Of 
course — read  Tarkington.” 

NOW.  when  the  lonely  young  Ameri¬ 
can  lying  wounded  in  France,  and  the 
struggling  parents  of  twins,  and  the 
irascible  old  gentlemen  in  an  exclusive 
club  to  say  nothing  of  tired  business 
men,  and  literary  critics,  and  bright 
stenographers,  and  women  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  people  who  go  down 
to  the  city  in  subways,  and  high-school 
boys  and  girls — are  all  united  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  a  writer,  something  has 
happened. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
Tarkington'*  first  story  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  historical  skit — delicate,  humorous, 
charming— “Monsieur  Beaucoire.”  And 
ever  since  his  skill  as  an  artist  has  been 
conquering  new  fields,  and  his  charm  as 
a  writer  has  been  conquering  new  read¬ 
ers.  To-day  there  is  no  man  living  who 
writes  about  boys. or  dogs,  or  darkies,  or 
young  people  in  love  with  Mr,  Tarking¬ 
ton’*  understanding  and  enthusiasm  and 
humor.  We  are  quite  sure  that  no  more 
delicious  stories  have  ever  been  written 
than  the  series  of  six  which  Mr.  Tark¬ 
ington  has  just  finished  for  COU.IP.H'8 — 
not  even  by  Booth  Tarkington. 


Poker  and 
Pipe-Smokers 


Five  men  playing  poker — hammer  1&4 
tongs.  Take  away  two  This  incident  cot 
errn*  only  the  remaining  throe. 

Smith  I o*4**  a  big  im>1  His  laugla  U  oervu-u 
and  lie  knock*  over  hi*  pile  of  chip*.  Smith  j 
smoking  a  long  block  powerful  cigar. 

Jones  haw*  n  liig  pul .  He  throws  his  *'hax»  ! 
■crow  the  room  and  ralU  for  a  new  deck 
Jones  iNMil  smoke  at  all. 

UohiaMMi  loses  t*  big  pot.  He  tucks  ha 
''baud”  quietly  into  the  discard  and  never 
makes  a  yip.  Ftolanaoa  is  smoking  a  pip* 
Why  in  it  that  pipe-smoker*  are  almost 

aJwA.VS  »  *rlf  |*is*CxS4ll' 

Hrrauw  their  nerve*  are  in  bettor  trim 
That  man's  nerves  arc  in  the  Ix-nt  trim  ah*, 
has  finally  found  thr  ju.rh.ulnr  Israjxi  of 
tnlw«ni  suited  to  his  particular  taste. 

It  is  frequently  11  long  quest — a  quest  in 
course  «d  which  a  man  make*  many  coo- 

8 ’set.  He  naoko 
brands  of  tobsc** 

1  be  < -olives  nr  lag 
the  hruinl  yieldin* 
iQiplrte  *ati?»factM>o 
n  a  beaming  foe* 
huge  content.  Ur 
on  an  entirely  oev 
llo  enjoy*  ha 

i:  I ij  1*  something 
«•«  Letter 

vim!  more  can  it 

.mon  Iim*  firmed  *• 
*rK  to  lie  the  brand  full  many  11  ainokrr  h*j 
long  sought 

It  may  not  l«*  llw  IuIwm-oi  cijwm  ijiIU  MJitn! 
to  your  individual  taste.  You  may  1«-  inter 
particular  tlian  tbrv  are. 

Nevertheless  it  lia*  ilrlightnl  many  tins 
its  manufacturer*  feel  no  hesitation  in  sub 
mining  it  to  your  judgment 
They  intend  to  moke  it  very  easy  for  you  to 
put  Kdgrworth  to  the  test  and  learn  if  it  is 
not  the  tol»cco  von  like  Iwwt . 

Merely  send  thrill  on  a  |«i*1card  vour  non* 
ami  address,  also  that  of  the  retailer  usually 
supplying  your  amuking  needs.  I'pon  mr ipt 
of  this  card  they  a  ill  tukr  nleasure  in  sending 
von  generous  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  botii 
form* —  Plug  Slice  and  Read)  -Itulilwd. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  comprraacd  to  the 
consistency  of  a  plug.  I  lien  diced  by  the 
sharpest  blade*  into  wafer*,  thill  mid  tiHiitf 
when  peeled  away,  (hie  of  throe  thin  slkes 
ruldied  between  the  hand*,  will  load  the  bowl 
of  thr  average  pipr. 

Edgeworth  Ready  Rubbed,  u*  is  clear  fran 
it*  name,  comes  already  prepared  for  >x»w 
pipe.  Tilt  up  the  little  tin  csftiltfr  and 
the  tolm<*o  straight  into  your  pipe.  Id<i 
dentally,  it  can  be  rolled  into  a  moat  satisfac¬ 
tory  cigarette. 

Edgeworth  i* sold  in  convenient  sixes  to  suit 
all  purchaser*.  Edgeworth  Read) -Hut ibrd  in 
poraet-aiae  pwckogv  i*»  is.  a  tWO  fat1  I 
Other  sises,  SIX-  and  60c.  The  ltt-or  tic 
humidor  is  $1.15;  1  tV-os.  glass  jar  tl  2A.  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Siler  I*  Ific,  Mflc,  tHh-  and  $1  13 
When  the  samples  arrive*  pack  the  bowS  nf 
your  favorite  pipe  to  the  lirim,  light  up.  ltd 
relax  for  n  few  minute*  of  complete  enjoy* 
merit . 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  giaal  ■*  at  lad 
chancing  upon  thr  tobsK-co  that  just  suits  sou 
If  Edgeworth  proves  to  la*  pour  lolnuro 
— well,  the  boys  in  the  camps  a  ml  "ms* 
there*’  like  nothing  better  tlian  good  tobacco 
They  know  Edgeworth,  but  never  have  tio 
much  of  it. 

Matches  ami  tobarro  art*  valued  even  niorr 
highly  tbuii  money  in  the  front-liue  trrnrbet 
and  even  in  our  ramp*  011  tin*  aide  the  m»a 
who  ha*  a  little  tolauvo  to  noire  make*  tie 
m«nt  friends.  A  tin-jar  of  Edgeworth  makri 
a  boy  feel  rich — and  grateful. 

For  the  aamfih**.  address  l^ms  &  BrothrT 
(’ornpany,  3  South  il«t  Street.  Kiclimoud.1  a. 


To  Retail  Tobacco  Mcrchantm  If  ymr 
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Too  Gentle  Julia 

C*Mti*urd  from  po#e  M 

Julia  nodded  sunnily.  “He  dreamed 
that  you  and  he  were  the  very  greatest 
friends!**  This  also  was  true  so  far 
as  it  went,  but  she  omitted  to  state  that 
Mr.  Atwater  had  gone  on  to  classify 
his  dream  as  a  sample  of  nightmare. 
“There!”  she  cried.  "Why,  of  course 
he'd  miss  you — he'd  miss  you  as  much 
as  he’d  miss  any  friend  of  mine  that 
comes  here.*’ 

Noble  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  tender¬ 
ness  toward  Mr.  Atwater;  it  is  always 

Cossiblr  to  misjudge  a  man  for  a  few 
asty  words.  But  Julia  went  on  quickly: 
“I  never  saw  anybody  like  you.  Noble 
Dill!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  don't  suppose 
there's  anybody  in  the  United  States  1 
except  you  that  would  be  capable  of 
doing  things  like  going  off  to  be  an  officer 
in  the  Chinese  army — all  just  any  min¬ 
ute  like  this.  I've  always  declared  you 
were  just  positively  the  most  reckless 
man  1  ever  knew!” 

Noble  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  said 
judicially.  “I'm  not  reckless;  It’s  just 
that  I  don’t  care  what  happens.” 

Julia  became  grave.  “Don't  you?” 
“To  me,"  he  said  hurriedly.  “1  mean 
I  don’t  care  what  happens  to  myself.  1 
mean  that's  more  the  way  I  am  than 
just  reckless.  Of  course,  in  one  way. 

I  suppose  that  is  recklessness,  and  a 
good  many  people  would  say  I  was  reck¬ 
less;  but  that’s  the  way  it  looks  to  me.” 

SHE  was  content  to  let  this  analysis 
stand,  though  she  shook  her  head,  as 
if  knowing  herself  to  he  wiser  than  he 
about  his  unadulterated  recklessness. 
A  cheerfulness  came  upon  them;  the 
Chinese  question  seemed  to  have  been 
settled  by  these  indirect  processes — in 
fact,  neither  of  them  ever  mentioned 
it  again.  “I  mustn't  keep  you.”  she  said, 
•'especially  when  you  ought  to  be  get¬ 
ting  on  downtown  to  business,  but— oh!" 
(Sne  gave  the  little  erv  of  a  forgetful 
person  reminded.)  “I  almost  forgot 
what  I  ran  out  to  ask  you!” 

“What  was  it,  Julia?"  Noble  spoke 
huskily,  in  a  low  voice  as  people  speak 
sometimes  in  the  hushed  crises  of  life 
“What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do,  Julia?” 

She  gave  a  little  fluttering  laugh, 
half  timid,  half  confiding.  “You  know 
how  funny  papa  is  about  tobacco 
smoke?"  (But  she  hurried  ori  without 
waiting  for  an  answer.)  “Well,  he  is. 
He's  the  funniest  old  thing:  he  doesn't 
like  a wy  kind  very  much  rxce pt  his  own 
special  cheroot  things.  He  growls  atxiut 
every  other  kind,  but  the  cigars  that 
Mr.  Rklrjety  smokes  when  he  comes  hen* 
papa  really  dor*  make  a  fuss  ovrr! 
And,  vou  see,  1  don't  like  to  say  no 
when  Mr.  Ridgely  asks  if  he  can  smoke, 
because  it  always  makes  men  so  un¬ 
comfortable  when  they're  sitting  on  a 
veranda,  hut  I  thought  if  I  could  just 
tactfully  get  him  to  buy  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  cigars,  and  I  thought 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  suggest  those 
cigarettes  you  always  have.  Noble: 
they're  the  ones  papa  makes  the  leant 
fuss  about  and  seems  to  stand  the  best 
—next  to  his  own.  he  seems  to  like 
them  the  most,  I  mean — hut  I'd  forgot¬ 
ten  the  name  of  them.  That's  what  1 
ran  out  to  ask  you." 

“Ordumn,"  said  Noble.  “Orduma 
Egyptian  cigarettes.” 

“Would  you  mind  giving  me  one — 
just  to  show  Mr.  Ridgely?” 

Noble  guve  her  an  Drdumii  cigarette. 
“Thanks!*'  she  said  cozily.  “I  mustn’t 
keep  you  another  minute,  because  I 
know  your  father  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  at  the  office  without  you.  Thank 
you  so  much  for  this!"  She  turned  and 
walked  uuickly  halfway  up  the  path,  then 
paused,  looking  back  over  her  shoulder. 
rTI1  only  show  it  to  him,  Noble,”  she 
said.  “I  won’t  give  it  to  him!” 

SHE  bit  her  lip  as  if  she  had  said 
more  than  she  should  have  said: 
shook  her  head  as  In  self-chiding;  then 
laughed,  and  in  a  flash  touched  the 
tiny  white  wand  to  her  lips,  waved  it 
to  him,  and  ran  to  the  porch  and  up 
the  steps  and  into  the  house.  She  felt 
satisfied  that  she  had  set  matters  right, 
this  wild  Julia! 

The  facts,  however,  were  contradic¬ 
tory.  Before  she  set  matters  right 
with  Noble  he  had  hoen  unhappy  and 
his  condition  had  been  bad;  now  he  was 
happy,  but  his  condition  was  worse. 
In  truth. he  was  much,  much  too  happy; 
nothing  rational  remained  in  his  mind. 
No  elfin  orchestra  seemed  to  buzz  in 
his  ears  as  he  went  down  the  street, 
but  a  loud,  beautiful  brass  band.  His 
unathletic  chest  was  perilously  inflated; 
he  heaved  up  with  strange  joys;  and 
|  a  little  child,  playing  on  the  next  cor- 
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ncr,  turned  and  followed  him  for  some 
distance,  trying  to  imitate  hiB  proud, 
singular  walk.  Restored  to  too  much 
pride,  Noble  became  also  much  too  hu¬ 
mane;  he  thought  as  constantly  of  Mr. 
Atwater  aB  he  did  of  Julia,  and  felt 
almost  a  motherly  need  to  cherish  and 
protect  him.  Thore  was  a  warm  spot 
in  Noble's  chest,  produced  by  a  gush 
of  exalted  love  and  humble  yearning 
toward  that  splendid  old  man.  Noble 
had  a  good  home,  sixty-six  dollars  in 
the  bank,  and  a  dollar  and  forty  cents 
in  his  Dockets;  he  would  have  given  all 
for  a  chance  to  show  Mr.  Atwater  how 
well  he  understood  him  now  at  last  and 
how  deeply  he  appreciated  his  favor. 

STUDENTS  of  alcoholic  intoxication 
have  observed  that  in  their  cups 
commonplace  people,  and  not  geniuses, 
do  the  most  ur-naal  things.  So  with  all 
other  intoxications — and  Noble  Dill  was 
indeed  no  genius:  his  only  distinction 
of  any  kind  whatever,  present  or  po¬ 
tential,  was  that  among  all  of  Julia  At¬ 
water's  followers,  he  was  < as  people  said, 
meaning  his  mental  and  not  his  moral 
state)  "the  worst":  and  he  scored  prob¬ 
ably  the  highest  pitch  of  all  his  worst- 
neaa  to-day.  Some  friend  should  have 
kept  an  eye  upon  him;  he  was  not  him¬ 
self.  All  afternoon  in  a  mood  of  tropic 
sunrise  he  collected  rents — or  with  glad 
vagueness  consented  instantly  to  their 
postponement.  MI've  come  about  the 
nrnt  or  something/'  he  said  to  one  de¬ 
linquent  tenant  of  his  father's  best 
client ;  and  turned  and  walked  away, 
humming  a  bright  waltz-time,  while 
the  man  was  still  coughing  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  monthly  explanation. 
The  tenant  was  as  pleased  as  surprised. 
The  entranced  collector  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  sketches  of  wonderful, 
flashing  D'Artagnan  things  to  do— 
things  that  Julia  (and,  of  course,  Mr. 
Atwater  too)  might  nee  with  their  own 
eyes,  ur  at  least  hear  described  by  an 
aptfmalMt  The  ideal  action  would  be 
one  performed  for  their  sakes,  to  “save*1 
them — and  he  would  dash  away,  not 
waiting  for  one  word  of  thanks,  but 
letting  them  come  and  find  him,  to  Dour 
out  their  gratitude  and  other  feelings 
while  he  said:  "No,  no?  It  was  noth¬ 
ing  -lass  than  nothing.  It  is  I  who 
should  be  grateful,  not  you,  Julia;  not 
you,  Mr.  Atwater!" 

And  as  he  sat  musing  alone,  near 
u  window  in  his  father's  office,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  his  exalted  mood  was 
not  affected  by  the  fulling  of  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  darkness  over  the  town,  nor 
was  he  roused  to  action  by  any  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  plain  facts  that  the  other 
clerks  and  the  members  of  the  firm 
had  gone  home  an  hour  ago;  that  the 
clock  showed  him  his  own  duty  to  lock 
up  the  office  and  not  keep  his  mother 
waiting  dinner,  and  that  he  would  be 
caught  in  a  must  outrageous  thunder¬ 
storm  if  he  didn't  hurry.  No;  he  sat 
smiling  fondly  by  the  open  window  and  at 
times  made  a  fragmentary  gesture  as  of 
some  heroic  or  benevolent  impulse  in  re¬ 
hearsal.  Meanwhile,  paunchy  with  groat 
portents  of  wind  and  wetness,  outlandish 
clouds  came  smoking  out  nf  the  black¬ 
ened  west.  Humbling,  then  roaring, 
they  drew  on.  From  cloud  to  cloud 
dizzying  amazements  of  white  fire 
crackled,  staggered,  and  boomed  the 
wireless  signals  for  assault;  then  the 
vat*  of  the  winds  were  opened,  the  tanks 
of  deluges  unbottomed  and  the  storm 
took  the  town.  So.  presently,  Noble 
noticed  thnt  it  was  raining  and  decided 

to  go  home. 

With  an  idea  that  he  was  fulfilling  Ills 
customary  evening  duties  he  locked  the 
door*  of  the  two  inner  rooms,  dropped 
the  keys  gently  into  a  wastebasket,  and, 
dreamily  passing  by  an  umbrella  which 
hung  upon  the  wall,  went  out  to  the 
corridor,  leaving  the  door  of  the  suite 
open  behind  him;  and  thence  stepped 
into  the  street  of  whooping  rain. 

Here  he  became  so  practical  us  to 
turn  up  hi*  collar;  and.  substantially 
aided  by  the  wmu.  which  was  at  ms 
back,  he  was  not  tong  in  leaving  the 
purlieus  of  commerce  Mind  him  for 
Julia’s  street.  Other  people  lived  on 
this  street — he  did,  himself,  for  that 
matter:  in  fact,  it  was .  the  longest 
street  in  the  town,  and  it  had  an  offi¬ 
cial  name  with  which  the  word  “Julia” 
was  entirely  unconnected,  but  for  Noble 
Dill  (and  probably  foi  Nrwland  Sun¬ 
ders  and  for  some  others  in  age  from 
nineteen  to  sixty-odd)  it  was  “Julia's 
Street"  and  nothing  else. 

It  was  a  tumultuous  street  as  Noble 
splashed  along  the  sidewalk,  Incred¬ 
ibly  limber,  the  shade  tree*  were  prac¬ 
ticing  calisthenics,  though  now  arid 
then  one  outdid  Itself  and  lost  a  branch; 
thunder  and  lightning  romped  like 
loosed  scandal;  rain  hissed  upon  the 
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pavement  and  capered  ankle-high  I: 
was  a  storm  that  asked  to  be  left  *. 
itself  for  a  while,  after  giving  fat? 
warning  that  the  request  would 
made;  and  Noble  and  the  only  othr* 
pedestrian  in  sight  had  themselves  •- 
blame  for  getting  caught. 

This  other  pedestrian  wan  some  for*: 
or  flfty  yards  in  advuncr  of  Noble  an; 
walking  in  the  same  direction  »t  aho- 
the  same  gait.  He  wore  an  old  over¬ 
coat  of  some  flimsy  material,  running 
with  water*  the  brim  of  hi*  once  rigiU 
straw  hat  had  begun  to  sag  about  h 
head,  so  that  he  appeared  to  be  wear¬ 
ing  a  bucket;  all  in  all,  he  wan  n  *o«:> 
den  and  pathetic  figure.  Noble  hur. 
self  was  as  sodden:  his  hands  were  w?'. 
in  his  very  pocket* ;  his  elbows  nkiznb 
seemed  to  spout;  he,  too,  was  bucket,  j 
rather  than  hatted  atop — yet  he  *p*r.  J 
a  generous  pity  for  the  desolntc  ftgurt 
struggling  on  before  him. 

All  at  once  Noble's  heart  did  some¬ 
thing  queer  within  his  wet  bosom.  Hr* 
recognised  that  figure,  and  he  was  r  : 
mistaken.  Next  to  the  One  figure,  mtu: 
those  of  hiM  own  father  and  mothrr 
and  three  sisters,  this  .Ktorm-tossni 
shape  was  that  which  Noble  wan'd 
most  infallibly  recognise  anywhere 
the  world  and  under  any  conditio?.* 
In  spite  of  the  dusk  and  the  riot  of 
the  storm.  Noble  knew  that  none  other 
than  Mr.  Atwater  splashed  before  him 

Excitement  took  quick  possession  of 
him.  He  hastily  reviewed  posaibilitK- 
and  dismissed  a  project  for  Seizing 
upon  a  fallen  branch  and  running  for 
ward  to  walk  beside  Mr.  Atwater  arj 
hold  the  bronch  over  his  venerated  head. 
All  the  branches  were  too  wet ;  and  •  * 
second  thought  Noble  feared  that  Mr 
Atwater  might  think  the  tableau  odit 
and  decline  to  be  thus  sheltered.  And 
yet  something  had  to  be  done  to  save 
Julia's  father  from  pneumonia:  surely 
there  was  some  simple,  practical,  dat¬ 
ing  thing  that  ordinary  people  couldn't 
think  of,  but  that  Noble  could.  Ht 
would  do  it  and  not  stay  to  be  thanked 
Better,  he  would  not  even  mtay  to  ’ 
recognized!  And  then,  to-morrow  nr 
ning — not  sooner — he  would  go  to  Julio 
and  smile  and  say:  “Your  father  didn't 
get  too  wet,  I  hope,  after  all.”  Ar.d 
Julia:  “Oh.  Noble,  was  it  you  that  he 
speaks  of  all  day  long  as  his  'unknown 
new  Sir  Walter  Raleigh'?" 

Suddenly  he  saw  will -o’- the- wisp 
opportunity  dancing  before  him,  sr.1 
he  paused  not  one  instant  to  consider, 
but  acted.  He  had  just  reached  a  cros* 
ing,  and  down  the  cross  street,  walking 
away  from  Nohlc,  was  the  dim  ligur* 
of  a  man  carrying  an  umbrella.  It 
just  perceptible  that  he  was  n  fat  mar. 
struggling  with  seeming  feebleness  in 
the  wind  and  making  poor  progrr  - 
Mr.  Atwater,  moving  up  Julians  at  reel 
was  out  of  sight  from  the  cross  strict 
where  struggled  the  fat  man. 

Noble  ran  swiftly  down  the  crow 
street,  larked  the  umbrella  from  i  f 
fat  man's  grasp;  ran  back,  with  hoar- 
sounds  dying  out  behind  him  in  th- 
storm  and  dark;  turned  the  corner; 
sped  after  Mr.  Atwater;  overtcwik  birr 
and  thrust  the  umbrella  upon  him;  arid 
then,  not  pausing  the  shortest  instant 
for  thunks  or  even  recognition,  aped  on¬ 
ward,  proud  and  Joyous,  into  the  stormy 
dusk,  leaving  his  beneficiary  fur  hohini. 
him. 


IN  his  young  enthusiasm  he  had  in¬ 
deed  done  something  for  Mr.  Atwater 
In  fact,  Noble's  kindness  had  done  *> 
much  for  Mr.  Atwater  as  Julia 'a  gentle 
nc*s  had  done  for  Noble,  but  how  much 
both  Juliu  and  Noble  hud  done  was  n-t 
revealed  in  full  until  the  next  evening 
It  was  a  warm  and  moonshiny  nigh*, 
of  air  unusually  dry,  and  yet  Mi** 
Florence  Atwater  sneezed  frequent  y 
as  she  sat  upon  the  side  porrh  at  dir 
house  of  her  great-aunt  Harriet  »r 
her  great-uncle  Joseph.  Florence  h»*4 
a  cold  in  the  head,  though  how  it  g.t 
to  her  head  was  n  process  involved  ic 
the  mysterious  wavs  of  colds,  aincf 
Florence's  was  easily  to  be  connected 
with  her  cousin  Herbert’s  remurk  that 
he  wouldn't  never  lie  caught  takin*  hit 
death  o'  cold  aittin*  on  the  damp  gra  ¬ 
in  the  night  air  just  to  listen  to  a  lot 
o'  tooty-tooty.  It  appeared  from  Flor¬ 
ence's  narrative  to  those  interested  h« 
teners.  Aunt  Harriet  nnd  Uncle  Josepc 
that  she  had  been  sitting  on  the  gru** 
in  the  night  air  when  both  air  and 
grass  were  extraordinarily  damp.  In 
brief,  she  hud  been  at  her  post  soon 
ufter  the  storm  cleared  on  the  preetd 
ing  evening,  but  she  had  heard  no  toolv- 
tooty:  her  overhearings  were  of  stemvr 
stuff. 

"Well,  what  did  Julia  say  then  ” 
Aunt  Harriet  usked  eagerly. 

( Continued  on  page  40) 
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Billings  and  Spencer  Drop  Forgings 
Have  Played  A  Conspicuous  Part  in 
the  Growth  of  Great  Nantes  of  Industry 

Motor  Truck,  the  Aeroplane,  the  Trac¬ 
tor,  and  others. 

Founded  on  quality,  names  in  these 
industries  have  become  great  and 
flourished  and  prospered.  And  in  the 
very  heart  of  these  reputations  lies 
the  worth  of  Billings  &  Spencer  Drop 
Forgings,  whose  accuracy,  uniformity, 
and  soundness  have  become  essential 
to  carrying  these  concerns  to  their 
predominant  positions  in  the  industrial 
world. 

All  Billings  &  Spencer  Drop  Ham¬ 
mers,  Drop  Forgings,  and  Drop  Forged 
Tools  bear  the  symbol  of  quality  the  Bil¬ 
lings  &  Spencer  Triangle  B  Trademark. 


T~HE  B/LL/NGS  A 
/&  SPENCER  CO. 
HARTFORD.  CONN.  U.S.A. 


Each  era  of  invention,  of  specialized 
machinery,  of  industrial  magnitude,  has 
developed  its  own  peculiar  demand  for 
Drop  Forgings. 

Each  industry  inevitably  developed 
its  leaders  —its  great  names.  The  per¬ 
petuation  of  those  names,  the  expansion 
of  those  industries,  depended  to  a  very 
great  degree  upon  the  quality  of  the 

Drop  Forgings  they  started  with. 

• 

It  is  significant  that  Billings  & 
Spencer  products  were  selected  by  the 
pioneers  in  such  stalwart  industries  as 
the  Firearms,  the  Sewing  Machine,  the 
Textile,  the  Machine  Tool,  the  Bicycle, 
the  Electrical,  the  Automobile,  the 
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“lf  in  her  ro£i 

her  ears  if  mnd 
such  a  fuss.”  r 

.‘!$nd  ftt 
He  made  nurt 
said  Florence 
and  told  the  who!, 
again;  he 
it  enough,  aRd  tv 
his  voice  got  hif>, 
was  all  ku»d  of  , 
nad  his  raincoat  ot 
an  umbrella  «>■; 
carried  one  « 

years'  And  |[( 
Dill  and  all  taj* 
you  bet  he  knew  «. 


nia  terrible  ogire-V 
elae,  and,  anyway  » 
so’a  he  couldn't  *.  ■* 
shoulders,  and  iny*,  ' 
And  he  said  XoM; 

umbrella;  he  stuck  n,  ,l 

like  he  was  soewp'#  r 
to  put  out,  or  someey  \ 
could  get  out  of ;;  11 

this  ole  fat  mar  th  * 
and  was  chasia'  e 
from  behind,  or  no-  • 
fell  down  and  jast  l*  e 
in’  against  each  «bt  " 
a  while  they  got  ;ji 
it  was  somebody  ••  c 
for  Heaven's  saki  r  ift 
his  ole  umbrella  at  0 
so  he  did,  because ^ 
awful,  and  I  r  j 
give  up:  he  couldfl';  f 
"No.”  said  U:-:  , 

whoever  he  wai.  E.  j 
aliout  Noble  Mr  f 


Florence  p».~ 

and  conclude  i  >  ^ 
sponded  pleasantly  • 
goin’  to  kill  him  fi  •> 
and  often  wanted  1  ]' 

That's  the  reason  1 1.  >i 
wrote  that  note  th#  - 
“What  note!"  A.-  0 
qui red.  “You  haven:  1 
“I  was  over  theft  > 
Florence,  “and  Aar.:  . 
quarter  and  said  sft  . 
me  to  take  to  Nokl  ' 
he  came  home  f:r 
to  him.  She  kind  c'  •  . 
because  grandpi  as-  ^ 
pokin’  around,  “  ‘ 

ishin*  writin’  it.  >'■  £ 
envelope  on  it  we’  „ 
a  single  thing  to  "  ^ 
private  or  my  ivx  s 
to.  or  anything." 

“Of  course  yood:-  v 

riot.  “You  didn't.  , 
“Why,  she  didn't  * 
ence  protested.  k-T  *  i< 
even  in  an  envelope  <] 
Mr.  Joseph  At»i' 
hardly  think  wt  c 
the  note  said,  eve:  n 

discreet  enough  #  »  « 
“No,”  said  lift  *t.f  « 
so  either.  It  dido  •  l 
portant  anyhow,  pr  ■ 

“It  began, ‘OmJ  >  * 

ence  promptly.  "  1 ' 
the  way  it  began  I  1 
was  just  all  u?»t  : 
cepted  an  uinbrtU 
Noble  didn’t  hive  «  ( 

self  like  that,  wd  \  , 

barrassed  to  think  ft 
much  for  him,  »«; 
didn't  know  tfA«f  ■ 
it  would  be  tactful  i 
to  the  house  till 
ho  embarrassed, 
culiar,  and  all  t.  ■> 
so  awkward  iW“l 
and  everything  s" 
anyway  till  next 
know.”  ,  v 

“Hid  you  notice  •' 
it?”  asked  Aunt  1L" 
“Yessir!  And  v 
he  just  looked  ^’ 
made  answer,  not 
truth.  r. , 

•Til  bet,” 
bet  a  thousand  i»-‘l 
Noble  Dill  he 
would  go  and  oriK 


an  experience  of  21  years  in  the 
building  of  motors  from  1-40  to 
30  horsepower  —  motors  for  the 
factory,  store,  office  and  home. 

These  include  motors  for  general 
power  services  and  motors  of  spe¬ 
cial  design  as  a  built-in  part  of  the 
better  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
machines,  addressing  and  mailing 
machines,  coffee  grinders,  meat 
choppers  and  other  electrically- 
driven  labor  saving  devices. 


When  returns  arc  all  in  and  de¬ 
partment  costs  figured  to  a  hair, 
then  do  the  efficiency  figures  of 
equipment  operated  by  Robbins 
8c  Myers  Motors  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

For  here  figures  become  elo¬ 
quent  with  a  directness  that  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  Here  the  tangible 
and  intangible  elements  of  pro¬ 
duction  stand  illumined  in  the 
balance  sheet. 

Representative  concerns  who 
have  well  learned  their  lesson  know 
that  maintained  production  and 
reduction  of  maintenance  cost  are 
largely  matters  of  right  operating 
equipment. 

To  them,  Robbins  8c  Myers 
Motors  are  veritable  guarantees  of 
production  and  low  maintenance 
expense.  A  motor  that  keeps 
wheels  turning  without  gaps  of 
idleness  is  a  good  investment. 

Back  of  every  R  8c  M  Motor  is 


A  Robbins  8c  Myers  Motor  on 
any  of  these  devices  is  a  sure  sign 
of  super-quality  throughout. 


Power  users,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  and  dealers 
find  a  marked  value,  performance 
and  prestige  in  Robbins  8c  Myers 
Motors.  Detailed  information  up¬ 
on  request. 


'ins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

w  Ytar‘  if  Qnu/ify  f.im  U*J  Mot  on 

BruuJic*  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Uobbins  &  Myers 

Motors  " 


a  Kir i  9  T 

iname  street. 

,  Julia’s  street,  ar.a  - 


ATRtL  -ftp  1919  41 


Jn*i«ie  the  house,  in  the  library,  sat  Mr. 
Atwater,  trying  to  read  a  work  by  one 
rhc.naj  Carlyle,  while  a  rhythmic  mur¬ 
mur  came  intcrferingly  from  the  front 
porch.  The  invisible  young  man,  watch- 
ng  him  attentively,  saw  him  lift  bin 
T«'ad  and  amir  the  air  suspiciously,  but 
:he  watcher  took  this  pantomime  to  be 
»n  expression  of  distaste  for  certain 
poetry,  and,  sharing  that  distaste,  ap¬ 
proved.  Mr.  Atwater  sniffed  again, 
brew  down  his  book  and  strode  fiercely 
lut  to  the  porch.  There  sat  dark* 
laired  Julia  in  a  silver  dress,  and,  near 
»y,  young  Newland  Sanders  read  a 
ong  young  poem  in  manuscript. 

•'Who  is  smoking  out  here?'  Mr.  At¬ 
water  inquired,  not  mildly. 

"Nobody,  sir,”  said  young  Newland 
with  eagerness.  “I  do  not  smoke.  I 
iave  never  touched  tobacco  in  any  form 
n  my  life.  I  loath*  it!” 

Mr.  Atwater  sniffed  once  more,  found 
purity,  and  returned  to  the  library.  He 
downed  uneasily:  the  air  seemed  faint- 
y  yet  unmistakably  impregnated  with 
)rduma  cigarettes.  ''Curious!”  he  said 
*s  he  composed  himself  once  more  to 
and  present! 


•ead- 


the  odor  seemed  to 


wear  away  and  vanish.  Mr.  Atwater  was 
•elieved:  the  last  thing  he  could  have 
wished  was  to  be  haunted  by  Noble  Dill. 

Yet  for  that  while  he  was.  Too 
lonorable  to  follow  such  an  example 
is  Florence's,  Noble,  of  course,  would 
lot  spy  or  eavesdrop  near  the  front 
^orch  where  Julia  sat,  but  he  thought  1 
hero  could  he  no  harm  in  watching 
V!r.  Atwater  read.  Looking  at  Mr.  At¬ 
water  was  at  least  the  next  thing  to 
ooking  at  Julia.  And  so,  out  in  the 
light.  Noble  was  seated  upon  the  top 
>f  the  side  fence,  looking  through  the 
ibrary  window  at  Mr.  Atwater. 

\  FTER  a  while  Noble  lit  another  Or- 
fa  duma  cigarette  and  puffed  strongly 
;o  start  it.  The  smoke  was  almost  in- 1 
visible  in  the  moonlight,  but  the  faint  I 
light  breeze,  stirring  grntly,  wafted  it 
*)wani  the  house,  where  the  open  win 
low  made  an  inward  draft  and  carried 
t  heartily  about  the  library. 

Noble  was  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Atwater  rise  suddenly  to  his  feeL 
'Da  wiT*  he  said  distinctly.  He  smote 
li*  brow,  put  out  the  light,  and  stamped 
ipstairs  to  his  own  room. 

His  purpose  to  retire  was  under¬ 
load  when  the  watcher  saw  a  light  in 
hr  bedroom  window  overhead.  Noble 
vatched  that  window  as  he  had  watched 
he  lower  one.  He  thought  of  the  good,  ! 
pe  culiar  old  man  now  disrobing  there, 
sheltered  by  the  chastely  lowered  shade, 
ind  he  smiled  to  himself  at  a  whim-  | 
ileal  thought:  What  form  would  Mr.  ' 
Atwater's  embarrassment  take,  what 
Arould  he  his  feelings,  and  what  would 
le  do,  if  he  knew  that  Noble  was  there 
low,  beneath  his  window  and  thinking 
»f  him? 

In  the  moonlight  Noble  sat  upon  the 
>nce.  and  smoked  Orduma  cigarettes, 
ind  looked  with  inexpressible  fondness 
*t  the  bright  window  of  Mr.  Atwater's 
>r<f chamber.  Suddenly  the  light  in 
.hut  window  went  out. 

"Saying  his  prayers  now,” said  Noble. 
•I  wonder  if — ” 

But,  not  to  be  vain,  he  left  the 
.hought  unfinished. 


Mr.  Tarkington'*  next  ntory  in  the 
»«rru**,  entitled  “Fetf  and  Meemuh," 
4 till  appear  in  an  early  iseue. 

The  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  War 

JO 

yi a nrled  by  civilian  skippers,  therefore, 
dlS4 


ed  by 

here  is  always  poor  discipline,”  is  one 
if  the  slapdash  comments.  Another 
,uotation  is:  "Great  Britain  long  since 
Maced  her  fleets,  naval  and  commercial, 
mder  the  navy,  hut  before  she  did  so 
ihe  made  costly  errors.”  The  exact  op¬ 
posite  is,  of  course,  the  case.  Sixpence 
,>md  for  a  copy  of  Great  Britain's  “De¬ 
fense  of  the  Realm  Regulations"  would 
nave  informed  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
Washington  "Post”  and  the  "United 
State*  Naval  Institute  Proceedings”  re¬ 
garding  the  civilian  shipping  controller 
n  Great  Britain  and  his  steadily  ex¬ 
panding  powers,  fallowing  upon  less 
-xcellent  administration  secured  with 
;he  Admiralty  in  full  control.  Just 
•vhat  do  the  three  publicity  agencies  in¬ 
volved  suppose  are  the  functions  of  Sir 
Joseph  Maclay,  a  civilian.  Controller  of 
Shipping  a  ministerial  rank  since  late 
in  1916,  when  the  office  was  established 
to  correct  the  preceding  muddle?  An¬ 
other  quotation  runs  this-a-wnv.  ns  our 
Italian  citizens  might  say:  “No  ship 
commanded  by  a  naval  officer  would 


CHALMERS 

ifotcS/ordt 

LETS  THE 
BODY  BREATHE 


CHALMERS 


“IT'S  going  to  be  Hot  today  —  but  I  shall  be 
1  cool." 

He  is  dressed  in  the  sheer  air-cooled  under¬ 
wear  that  Chalmers  makes ! 

It  is  called  “air-cooled"  because  it  blots  up 
perspiration  like  magic,  and  air  circulates  freely 
through  the  fabric,  rapidly  evaporating  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  cooling  the  body. 

When  those  sultry  days  come  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  Chalmers  “ Inrox  ”  or  Chalmers  “ Poros - 
knit”  underwear. 

CHALMERS 

UNDERWEAR 


cev> 


i/ffade  of  tffir- Cooled  Tahvics 


MADE  IS  SHEER 
SUMMER  WEIGHT 
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COLLIER'S  WEKKL  Y 

Acquire  A 
Better 


Memory  Quickly 

Because  You  Get  the  Secret  Right  Away 

David  M.  Roth,  whose  reputation  as  a  Memory  Expert  extends  all  the 
way  from  Seattle  to  New  York,  not  only  because  of  his  remarkable  feats  of 
memory,  but  because  of  his  success  in  teaching  others  how  to  remember, 
has  prepared  his  complete  Memory  Method  in  a  home  study  Course  of  Seven 
fascinating  Lessons. 


SEATTLE  TOST  INTELLIGENCE* 

"Of  ihf  ir.O  mrenher*  rtf  (he 
H-.l J  ry  Club  r  lunrfc#nn 
nnt  one  |*-ft  iaiih  the  slifhtivt  ilniiht 
thx\  Mr.  Ilsflh  fry. VI  t|g  nil  claim**!  for 
Kiln.  H'-'.nriiirvi  At  the  filer! i&*  hod  In 
P\**h  thr— Mem  to  »*©  *hrth«r  they 
were  a **>c  nr  not. 

"Mr.  Roth  alnrtr.l  h *  exhibition  by 
wkm*  lllty  of  thus*  prmnl  to  Irilro- 
dur#  br  same  U>  him  *l>*n 

h»  wiwd  them  Aviili*  anti  r»numtr«i  a 
Itirtnbvr  nt  a  to  write  iluwn 

n,um*»  of  firm-,  ••■nirnc^a  anil  mutt  nr* 
on  htimUred  »i|u:ir*«.  nmenwhik  mt'inr 
uilh  Kb  Kirk  tn  the  writer  and  only 

Irarnlmr  rh*  iKwitiua*  by  nral  report. 
Afi*r  ihlf  he  wiu  u«kit{  by  different 
2b)>arinm«  tn  tell  what  wa*  written 
n  in  varir.js  eperiflr  aquarm  an<t 
tbe  rntire*  IU*.  without  A  mi.Ukr 

“After  r uiahir.tr  with  thb  Mr.  Rnlb 
Almrlrtt  nut  ami  rxJl+d  hy  nutM  the 
•i»ly  men  to  »ta—  h*<  hml  l**«j  iotrv. 

tl  jc-d  carlbr,  i.lu>  in  lh«  meantime  had 
ehancnl  anal*  and  hail  mixed  with 
Other*  p  reran*.* 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

"David  M.  Ruth  fTAio  *  pnuttrnt 
«k»«->TwtrAikiii  of  memory  ml  Ux  lun<  h 
mrvtinir  of  lliv  Rotary  Club  at  the 
Hotel  MrAlpIn. 

’  Mf.  Until  Atknfl  I  ha  turn  At  Any 
fnur  (Abba  1o  /nil  uul  their  niin>« 
Ihlf  they  ili.b-ar  -r  them.  Th.n  the 
apaAker  turn.il  Kb  brk  and  tbry 
/haggl'd  chair*.  Mr.  RoUl  then  |ir«v 
/ivilid  In  rail  earh  ««nt*  hy  nafM  and 
v*rnl  Uimuffh  them  without  error.  TKa 
hlnrhboeml  vena  im»«|  anil  a  r.umt-r  of 
n«her  AAloniahinr  Mine' rat  ion*  were 
given.  ' 


You  Too  Can  Do  This 

“Th-re  Unr<a  thing  that  I  do  with  my 
memory  that  nny  other  frrwon  of  AVi-mau 
inrclligAwre  /nnnot  lewrn  to  do-pn.baWy 
rri.re  o«r,|ly  Ainl  quick  ijr  than  ]  J,,/*  *nya 
Mr.  Btnth. 

.Pf  TF  Mwb,>7  Method  yew 

well  be  able  to  do  -onderfu)  ih.ne •  wth 
your  own  memory  in  the  cwwrra  of  a  few 
weeks. 

*i«  the  far* [  evening  yow  ipeenlonmy  firel 
leiaon  you  will  duceeer  a  mental  power  that 
you  never  dreamed  you  poeeeaaod.  I  koow 
thia  la  true  because  my  pupil#— thouaanda  of 
them-  have  an  taalifiod. 

-Your  memory  U  the  m.»t  wonderful 
|r«i nimrnt  In  the  world.  You  h.ed  only 

k  t*ow  how  i„  uve  k  <aml  I  win  tell  you 
hnu  .  io  do  ini  am  that  look  marvrlh^ 
1-Jl  are  rrul.y  only  your  naiurAl  mental 
JA/Uity  pruptrly  ronUoOd  and  applied. ** 


Spend  One  Evening 

SSJf'- " «  "I  hi.  M^ry 

c  oil  me  And  w  will  «•«  h.vw  a  new  wi.Hd  of  ne/rr**. 
lacea,  farta  figumn  and  m.-ntnj  picture- rvmrd* 

*P  to  you  the  oeat  day. 

*lU  ***.  how  more  .mcothly  and  #ffl. 

elenUy  the  day  t  track  r*e  forward. 

LrSb^aJK  ”i*ny  tnU'«m  and  bourn  you 

LTtkl  ?''***'  *nzr*  *** hnrr  Ki.w 

1®  cut  out  the  pntf  amt  effort  >mj  u»«d  to  waele  in 
trying  to  rein  ember  and  memoriae. 

Y«m  will  mv  what  u  vnet  ammint  of  enerry  ynu 
"fnupr  your  facta  and  figure**  come  amfUy  to 
miod-ju.t  when  you  aeed  them  mnat. 

Toi  WIS  tee  how  your  ability  to  uik  convincingly 
FOU  *"•  *u^  °t  y«ir  facta  a  ad 

rvrall  iWm  clearly. 

Ynu  will  era  how  readily  ynu  lead  the  mn vernal  inn 
•  btreerr  you  father  ew lolly  or  in  buatnem  confrrvnre. 

The  Fear  of  Forgetting 

-l"  ‘T»h  «»•  r~.  k.n.  Mr.  »o«h’. 

method  of  rememkertnv. 

TVen  you  *ill  tw  delighted  at  the  new  aee*w  of 
Mm  fill;  ore  ami  pnrrf  that  ha»  cme  to  you.  when 
apeahinc  on  >owr  feet,  or  In  Kmin**-  dWiaelun.  eg 

J?  ‘jdk-  *r  in  -■* 

How  Simple  It  Is 

'h*  «<  -f  rr»r~Wrln*. 

M  A  matter  of  hard  work  and  training,  but  an  rasp 
narural  aod  Mibmiaiic  pmreaa  of  the  mind  aummem. 
ing.  uith  A  minimum  of  mrn’ul  effort,  ju«t  th«*  right 
U  mart!™*  ^  nUfmb#T  f*r  *""*+**  uaa  a  hen  yevu  n«wd 

Mr.  ib3jb**  Method  wHI  be  a  delightful  revelation 
1®  you.  .Studying  it  win  be  like  a  fascinating  game 
You  win  aco  yvaar  own  mind  an  ynu  nmr  saw  it 
iwfore.  You  wil  dbnwvr  mer-ul  farultiw*—  In  rued 
®oeklnf  nrd«f^-iha?  »*»u  never  dr najned  y..u  ikwi^I. 

Tnu  will  Iw  imazeil  to  a.w  what  a  »t»rt  *rr>i<k> 
U*~*'  for  ynur  wife  and  rhlldccn.  uc-J  the 

whh^bTm’  thC  Ctnl  m%^n€  FUU  mh*r*  >0Uf 

}4r.  Jin\h  9hi>W0  In  hk  firu  loaun  the  underlying 
aclentlftc  principle  of  lib.  meik-ai  by  whirl,  the  avrrw 
age  mlrnl  can  he  ma.fc  hi  rrmmfer-  like  a  flaoh  — 
Orr*clon  ilrmamb. 

The  o»her  *1*  Imanna  leach  the  practleal  appliea- 
Uon  of  thia  principle  to  the  %«r|.,ua  daily  rnninmenti 
of  the  h'uiian  mind  and  memory. 

To  Help  You  Succeed 

r  J*  JiM.  *”**  ",,rk  »  wi«.  rn..  Win 

rind  Mr.  Roth  a  Memory  Method  a  prpelrwi  nwi  to 
aeh»cv, merit  and  a  money  making  inaUuitteht  of 

cdbeicncy. 

YOU  NEED  THIS  COURSE  It  will  uwch  ymi  to 
mcmlwr-  .piwWly  and  emBy — 


I  «ver  run  nway  in  thr  submarine  zone. 
Il  would  fight  oil  ibe  submarine  and 
materially  increase  the  U-boat  destruc¬ 
tion.  Action  by  the  Government  giving 
to  the  navy  the  job  for  which  it  ix  fitted 
would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  act  it*  offennive  units  of  the 
fturface  patrol  in  the  submarine  xone.-’ 
Let  the  implied  fling  nt  the  mcrchant- 
xervice  commander,  which  hud  been 
mnde  explicit  In  the  context,  lie  parsed 
over,  and  the  query  raised:  •‘What  dors 
|  the  man  mean?-'  Do  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
j  journals  which  have  published  his  arti- 
(  clc  mean  that  transports,  loaded  with 
I  soldiers  or  with  cargoes  indispen*ubl*  in 
!  ^ rnnee,  with  their  great  bulk  and  only 
I  average  speed,  would  not  try  by  every 
means  possible  to  avoid  and  evade  sub¬ 
marines?  Does  he  mean  that  under 
1  naval  commanders  they  would  deliber* 

|  ateiy  divert  their  ships  from  a  defen¬ 
sive  to  an  offensive  attitude?  Would 
!  they  envisage  their  work  as  the  speed¬ 
iest  and  safest  transfer  of  troops  and 
cargo  from  United  States  ports  to  French 
ports,  or  would  they  depart  from  the 
task  set  them  in  order  to  become  *,acti\*c 
offensive  units  of  the  surface  patrol  in 
tin?  submarine  zones?"  The  article  per¬ 
sists  in  its  attack  on  "civilian  skip¬ 
pers":  “They  continue  to  show  their 
red  and  green  port  and  starboard  lights, 
which  piake  them  easy  targets  for  the 
undersea  boats,  because  they  are  oper¬ 
ating  under  navigation  laws’ which  they 
refuse  to  violate  for  fear  of  losing  their 
licences.  They  would  nit  her  endnuyer 
their  aAtpt."  Now.  really,  I  can’t  im- 
«»rine  anybody  saying  that  in  the  actual 
bodily,  two-fisted  presence  of  any  "civil¬ 
ian  skipper”  or  other  ship's  officer. 
Lights  arc  not  shown  by  merchant  ships 
excepting  in  moments  whrn  the  loss  of 
ship  ami  live*  by  colliaion  is  much  more 
imminent  than  any  loss  through  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  submarine.  Do  the  agencies 
that  have  put  forth  this  statement  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  of  a  great  American  ship 
that  threatened  to  leave  u  convoy  unless 
the  escorting  cruiser  ceased  flashing 
signals  In  the  night  concerning  a  for¬ 
mation  to  be  accomplished  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  Mamina*  As  to  the  fear  of  mer¬ 
chant-service  officers  losing  licenses,  the 
statement  could  not  he  made  hy  any 
man  who  knows  the  specific  release 
from  normal  obligations  as  regards 
their  licenses  under  which  officers  of 
merchant  ships  are  operating  now  ant! 
steadily  operated  for  a  considerable 
time  while  the  United  States  was  still 
neutral  and  before  the  navy  had  any 
chance  to  be  in  the  war.  There  is  nee- 
|  e*«ary  point  in  the  statement:  %,One 
way  to  help  build  a  merchant  marine 
for  the  United  States  is  for  related 


C.  LOUIS  ALLEN.  Pra/ldrat  of  tha 
>r*»a  "inf  KMrlaf  Gmpmi,  taro 
of  Mr.  IUlk‘»  Court*  : 

••Now  (hat  the  R^h  Memory  Oxn. 
»•  fish  ho«l,  I  WHftl  to  trll  ynu  fH— 
mu/h  I  hare  rnjny«d  the  ntuily  of  ihb 
fn«»t  f«a<,iia(inv  «u*. t.*»ually  thr** 
cirtinw.  Irtvotra  a  mat  d/aJ  of  dru.la- 
mr7t  hilt  thb  Ini*  been  nothme  but  pure 
j'li u»-n*  all  tK*  «i y  IhTr^jfh  I  Ea*» 
ik*ri*ed  nurh  I- r,. M  fr*.m  taking  thu 
fnnr^  of  int.lnirt|.in  mvi  f#*]  that  f 
ehal,  euntlnuo  In  •ireneth™  my  mfen- 
«*ry.  7ha(  at  thr  pert  of  it,  f 

Hliall  te  kIm'I  of  an  r.p|,or1  unity  lx* 
ficuinmerul  your  work  C»  my  frfc&Ai." 
Fiitf  Other  Letter.  Uka  Thi»  Are 
to  Oar  Booklot,  “Hew  to  Improve  (ho 
Memory.  Son!  Fra#  Willi  l£m  Court* 


Names  and  Fitr*a 
Wh.U  You  Rnd 
sp***hc«  You  Hear 
Talk* 

Hurmcf*.  IV. alia 
F<llin*r  IV-inte 
l^tr.il  I'nlrttfl 
ConToraatioas 
Pirltxras 

lllatory  and  Ibt— 

StTeela  axKi  Numbers 

Mr.  Rnth'j  fee  haa  krem  f.Mi  ($J*  f„P  pap,|  |e 
Ur«e  t !»•»«>  •  for  the  m t»e  mirw  that  he  hm  nnw 
prerarH  foe  home  and  Ka*  autbnneeei  th* 

InA/peruSeni  Ori*>raik>n  to  offer  at  a  nnlioa-wiik* 
pitrndurtory  prlc*  ©f  * 


Rualneoa  Flgruna 
RtalirtKa 
Farta 
Rffmwm 

S/mvtn  anil  l//liirti 
IbaVn^o  Report* 

Good  S  to  rim 
School  Lramna 
IlniM/hokl  l>utWa 
n^inr>*  Appoenfmenta 
Ensajcraw  «.U 


Only  $5 


Ttie  S»-*en  I-v:ai  *rr ; 

1.  'IV  |tv>ir  Serr»*t 
Z.  I>»*  M#n»d  File 
9.  Namm  and  lot--* 

4.  Rrelmr  amt  I'uMIr  ‘ir-r.ik-nff 
C.  Ho**  to  lUr&'mb-r  NuoiIm  m 
S(  Nriti1*i--  i ri,|  S|h  'linf 

*}.  I'rariir.iJ  arid  Kn'rrfi.ir.ji*  AppHr.itbr,i 


Mall  thr  rmipnn  today  and  thn  wipMi-  rnumr  nf 
Eevra  l/v-W  -ill  It  **ei  ynu.  with  n  1— ik.Vi  ci.n- 
tairnnir  fifty  ktUrr*  ©f  hearty  rvrmr.mmdntion  from 
ru*ii|tnei  of  th*  Urgdt  buiir.m  hwi  from  S/a»»|r 
(o  Sew  Y*>rk  C>tjr. 

Send  No  Money  Now 

•lu'i  m.isl  thr  rrvjpon  re. ir  arid  vraHi**  »h<-  cotni'lrt>.‘ 
II*' »t*c  Fi'ilv  C mifw  *if  Scvta  *-n  I \*e  daye* 

fio’  iriei  If  |.y  any  rhani*/  v*u  dun  t  want  it,  nrtiirn 
k  and  ,»wf  n-  noihimr  hew  ohilr  (h«-  t*ro  in- 

fr-A^rinry  pnrr  a  aval'aKA-  -Ut  yuil  htliSl.T. 


Mtptnbrnt  Iforporaiion 

I'.'.iAf.'  1.7  tm  m  II.ii  t  /  «i  i  .  . 


Division  of  Business  Education 
IIS  WE5T  FORDETH  HEW  TORI 

A'.fuft Mtf  XtiA— fwh'.^cyj  Tkr  /cW* ju  e*n.1  \o*A  f/erprv*.  iT/wblvk. 


f’wa*r  H*r*d  inr  i»  -  r  **np^V»r  Ri>lti  lliirrc  Study  <*wir»r  Vvrq  nn  flvn 

day»  ff*r  trial.  I  a  ill  pay  you  •  j  an  examittAtr.  n,  of  return  at  »*»uf  eapooer. 

A'te,/  ,,  . . . 


I  *krr. 


Cccuut's 


service*  to  show  a  proper  pritlc  in  it,' 

Leave  the  Merchant  Service  Alone 

IS  early  February  Congressman  Mil¬ 
ler,  hack  from  a  trip  abroad,  rose  kn 
the  House  of  Ktiprescn  to  fives,  and  the 
New  York  newspapers  of  February  fi 
printed  this  item  about  him:  "He  said 
American  shipping  should  be  handled 
,  by  naval  officers,  and  not  hy  the  Ship- 
ping  Board.  There  were  no  Americans 
in  the  crews  of  the  two  transports  on 
which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he  said." 
It  would  b*  exceedingly  interesting  to 
know  nil  the  persons  with  whom  Con- 
|th—u  Miller  kad  talked  about  the 
manning  of  ships,  what  independent 
investigation  he  made  of  this  complex 
quefttiun.  and  what  reasons  hr  has  to 
offer  for  hi*  flat  pronouncement  against 
the  effectiveness  of  the  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine  as  at  present  constituted;  and  it 
would  he  exceedingly  astonishing — and 
contrary  not  only  to  all  experience  with 
transports  but  with  all  merchant 
ships  as  well  -to  find  that  his  state¬ 
ment  that  there  were  no  Americans  in 
the  crews  of  the  two  transports  on 
which  he  cross'd  the  Atlantic  is  cor¬ 
rect,  or  even  half  correct,  a*  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Navigation's  figures  might 
|  hint  to  him. 

All  this  has  been  necessary  to  say 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the 
plan  to  make  every  American  Atlantic- 
crossing  ship  of  the  merchant  marine 
into  a  naval  ship  l»o  a  good  plan  or  a 
bad  on*'.  The  reasons  for  it  based 
upon  depreciation  u(  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  are  all  of  them  bad.  If  the  idea 
itself  might  1>e  good,  it  is  nor  the  first 
|  g*>o<l  cause  that  has  been  discredited 
by  vome  of  ils  mo.«l  active  advocate*. 
In  favor  of  ihe  idea  it  ha*  been  urged 
that  it  gives  permanent  crews  instead 
of  crews  signing  on  from  voyage  to 
,  voyage;  that  it  makes  the  crews  all- 
American,  since  only  American  citizens 
arc  admitted  into  the  Naval  Reserve; 
that  they  will  be  letter  than  the  pres 
I  ent  crews ;  that  it  puts  a  lot  of  young 
XmerH^Hft.**  at  sea  who  may  choose  to 
"-main  Ihvrc  after  the  war  i»  over  and 


*o  build  up  the  pcr^nnel  for  a  rr* 
merchant  marine;  that  it  taken  car* 
an  oversupply  of  men  now  in  the  r  .. 
training  stations;  and — only  occa 
ally  ia  this  argument  offered — that 
men,  being  enlisted,  will  have  to  w 
for  le*9  than  the  going  rate  of  w.v 
at  sea  in  the  merchant  service.  T 
negative  considerations  connected  • 
these  points  of  urgument  are  that 
necessity  has  been  shown  for  te-.. 
away  the  autonomy  of  merchnnt-n.ar 
crews  after  years  of  service  in  the  tor 
that  it  is  not  proved  the  Nava!  Rc~  - 
crews  will  be  better  crews;  that  if  • 
nnvry  hu*  more  men  under  training:* 
it  can  use  for  naval  purposes  they  ^ 
be  released  under  the  condition  ti 
they  go  to  sen  in  the  merchant  tten 
thut  n  permanent  personnel  for  • 
merchant  marine  can  be  built  up 
by  right  treatment  under  pence  r  - 
ditions;  iwd  that  it  is  a  mean  p 
to  take  from  men  long  underpaid 
poorly  housed  and  fed  the  $60  a  in.  •  • 
and  war  bonus  of  50  per  cent  that  tt 
are  now  being  paid  in  the  merch. 
service.  In  all  the  discussions  of  r 
matter  1  have  heard  from  naval  off.,: 

I  have  not  heard  any  of  them  c!u.- 
that  the  reserve  men  would  do  n*ruc 
work  or  accept  as  poor  quartern  *r 
fowl  and  treatment  as  the  merch*r- 
service  men.  It  i*  always  aasuraesi  it. 
there  will  be  more  of  them  to  the  -r 
m  both  the  forecastle  arid  the  firvnnr 
The  Seamen's  Union  has  been  attacl.r 
in  these  same  newspa|>er  puragr«p 
for  some  of  its  demand*,  but  the 
remains  that  the  Naval  Rcuervi*  tak- 
a^  a  matter  of  course  improvem*: 
for  the  half  of  which  the  niercha  * 
service  men  have  hud  to  negotiate  m 
strike  and  bide  year*  out  in  strur.* 
and  waiting.  The  United  States  m*y 
chant  aJt ip  that  had  trouble  with  h- 
errw  of  eighty-one  over  matters  of  f.> 
and  Quarters,  and  had  her  difftculti. 
wived  hy  throwing  her  into  the  N* 
Reserve  with  a  crew  of  306  and  m* 
up  to  navy  standard,  is  a  ca»4-  in  po  r 
As  to  caliber,  there  is  nothing  mtra.  i- 
lous  ariout  six  weeks  or  six  months  r 
u  naval  training  stntion,  and  cd.scrv, 
lion  of  the  naval  reserve*  has  n 
justified  any  hope  that  they  excel  tnc 
who  happen  only  to  be  rougher  in  a: 
pcaruncc  than  they  ar.d  to  bear  n>«  * 
sign*  of  the  pains  of  the  sen.  The  r«v- 
lar  merchant-service  men  may  preft; 
work  ashore,  now  plentiful  ninl  patr 
otic,  to  the  lo«s  of  their  autonomy  an 
the  reduction  of  their  wage*.  As  i 
Iheir  Americanism,  Amrncans  art  . 
mixed  company  anyway.  It’s  nn  go.. 
grousing  too  much  over  mixed  nation- 
ftlitic*  in  crews.  Simon-pure  citisenn 
of  a  ship’s  registry  woultl  he  ideal,  hut 
It  never  has  been  the  condition.  Thtr 
have  been  mixed  crews  from  the  beg  » 
ning  of  time.  Very  few  men  are  gn.r^ 
to  try  to  throw  a  ship  to  the  vntms 
and  they  may  he  looked  for  in  m  navi 
*•  ‘ '  |  wfth  only  slightly  u>*s  «  h:. 
of  finding  them,  as  well  a*  in  n  pick' 
up  ship's  company.  People  don't  rea  i 
the  cold  hate  seamen  have  for  shelter- 
of  lifeboat*,  the  international  mood  v 
sea  toward  such  devils  Incarnate.  Thr 
situation  with  American  ships  isn't  -• 
bad  us  in  many  British  ships  manne-l 
by  lu scars  and  coolies.  It  really  jv  r 
worth  while  depreciating  the  seanur 
we  have,  (tet  more  as  goml  before  you 
try  chasing  the  others  out.  Aside  fnns 
enemy  aliens,  who  aren't  allowed  in  art 
case,  what  danger  is  there  from  their. 
None  at  nil.  Anyway,  though  few  p.  - 
pie  even  at  sra  realize  it.  43  per  cent 
of  the  officers  and  crews  are  American 
A  third  of  all  our  seamen  are  Amen 
can-bom.  A  ninth  are  naturalized.  A 
ninth  are  Briti*h  Those  nrv  the  fig¬ 
ure*  of  the  (•ommi^si«>iter  of  Navlgntiur 
for  MH7.  and  the  ratio  has  boon  prac¬ 
tically  the  same — more  American,  :f 
anything— for  the  past  ten  years.  A 
seventh  are  Spaniards,  mostly  employed 
in  the  lire  hold*.  Release  any  surplus 
Naval  Reserve  man  who  will  undertake 
to  go  to  sea  in  merchant  ships  at  go 
ing  wages  for  the  period  of  the  war 
Lcavr  the  merchant  service  alone,  ex 
cept  by  aiding  it  where  you  can,  rm 
merchant  service.  Give  merchant  serv¬ 
ice  officers  any  additional  disciplinary 
powers  it  may  be  thought  they  n red  fo’r 
the  period  of  the  war.  Give  all  men 
who  sign  for  a  year  in  the  most  perilous 
-•f  all  the  sea  service*,  m  n  merch;ir  I 
ship,  the  same  right  to  cheap  fosur- 
nnc*  up  tu  -SI 0.000  that  the  Government 
gives  tu  the  soldier*  and  sailor*  they 
carry  across.  m 

England *h  Experience 

AFTER  *'th«  w  hnlesaU*  muddle  brought 
about  by  Admiralty  control  of  th- 
merchant  service/*  in  the  words  of  tre 
"Nautical  Mrigawnc’'  fur  January,  Vj\^ 


APRIL  20,  lOtS 


STOP 

Radiator  Leaks  with  the  Genuine 

RADIATOR 

NEVERLEAK 

"Look  for  tko  SonkuTBi  on  ihm  Com" 


RadUtor  Never  leak  U  GUARANTEED 
in  Mop  U*kt  m  from  5  to  10  minute*.  It 
will  NOT  clog  the  cooling  tyncnl.  It  it 
a  LIQUID,  nm  a  meal  or  rrment.  Pour 
it  in  the  water  in  the  radiator,  rhai’a  all. 

If  ww  (he  only  pre|>a ration  o i  its  kind 
deninnstruied  at  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  Auto  Show*.  Thousand*  of 
motortit*  bought. 

A  VI  ,.r  7\  cam  Witt  trim  MM  .1  fts  la  tiA  r*. 
*■»••*•*  CW  mita*  today  f  Coord  a<in«jf  fostj. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
B.fUU.N  T..  V.  S.  A.  Bndc.bar,.  0*..C«»d. 

L— “The  VV»  mm  People”— I 


ASK  YOUK  SUPPLY  HOUSE  «bou«  Bull 
Dog  Die-Stock  No.  102.  for  pipe  a  icon 

,  i.  i-1 1  inch— « 

FOLDER  OAT  REQUEST. 


PIPE  THREADING 

TOOLS 


THE  OSTKJt  MKO  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


a  Month 


21  Jewel 
Burlington 


Book 


ECONOMY 


renewable  FUSES 

cut  annual  fuae  Q/\(l/ 

m*mkn»mr(inh  OVy/0 

ECONOMY  FUSE  L  MFG.CO. 

r  MIC  A  CO.  ^  «  A. 


Q«kk  R#l»f  for  HiufcT.  IW.  Tick  lira  Threat* 
25c  u  all  Druf  Starr «.  S*wfl>  fee  twixml  aUmp 

Frederick  Stearns  A  Company.  Detrod.  USA 

M*k«e«  kultr*  rOT  UkM. 


Great  Britain  sought  a  solution  by  a 
greater  curbing  of  interference  with 
the  merchant  service  on  the  part  of  the 
other  services  and  the  appointment  of 
a  civilian  shipping  controller  with  very 
broad  powers,  lie  Has  operated  since 
the  passage  of  the  New  Ministric*  and 
Secretaries  Act  in  December,  1916.  and 
has  interacted  with  the  Admiralty  and 
the  army  with  very  general  satisfacUon 
if  comments  from  all  the  diverse  inter¬ 
ests  involved  may  be  accepted. 

That  is  the  lesson  of  experience  that 
Great  Britain  has  learned.  Concur¬ 
rently  during  the  year  1917  three  ship¬ 
masters  were  appointed  Companions  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order,  and 
three  received  the  bar  to  the  D.  S.  <).; 
sixty-nine  masters  and  officer*  were 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross;  126  received  the  official  ‘'Com¬ 
mended  for  Good  Service."  The  thanks 
of  the  nation  to  the  merchant  marine 
were  expressed  by  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  L.  Copc-Comford'a 
book,  “The  Merchant  Seaman  in  War," 
crowds  the  shopwindows  and  the  rail¬ 
way  stalls  and  is  one  of  the  spring's 
“best  sellers" 

But  England  has  had  her  own 
periods  of  carelessness  about  her 
merchant  marine;  has  the  carelesanes* 
still  in  too  many  instances  and  along 
too  many  lines.  A  man  is  constrained 
to  remember  this  and  maintain  some 
of  the  immemorial  patience  that  at¬ 
taches  to  seagoing  when  he  tends  to 
ascribe  American  neglect  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  seaman  to  the  fact  that  the  coun¬ 
try's  foreign  going  merchant  service 
has  been  so  slight  a  thing  nobody  thinks 
of  being  sensitive  about  its  repute. 

Pride  of  the  Merchant  Marine 

I  KNOW  myself  an  eye-tilling,  ear- 
satisfying  lieu  tenant  commander  in  the 
United  States  navy.  He  fudges  every¬ 
thing  from  the  angle  of  the  navy  only, 
whether  it  be  presidential  policies  nr 
the  ways  of  men  upon  the  high  seas. 
He  knows  he  does  it  and  wouldn't 
change  his  attitude  for  the  world.  He 
knows  it  is  narrow  and  knows  also  it 
is  strong  for  the  only  purposes  he  cares 
anything  about,  and  has  a  hunch  it  is 
necessary  at  the  moment  anyway.  He 
is  on  to  himself  as  well  ns  on  to  you, 
and  can  get  your  point  of  view  on  him. 
So  it  is  quite  possible  to  talk  with 
him,  to  him,  and  at  him.  1  used  to 
do  it  from  about  1.15  a.  m.,  when  he 
would  slip  into  the  mess  room  and 
find  me  already  there,  until  four  in  the 
morning. 

"The  trouble  with  you.  — ,  is,"  I 
said  one  night  after  an  hour's  desul¬ 
tory  hinting,  “that  you  think  there  are 
only  two  services  engage*!  in  this  war. 
the  navy  and  the  army.  I've  met  armv 
men  like  you  too."  (lie  half  frowned. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  of  human  na¬ 
ture  in  all  the  service*  that  navy  men 
and  merchant-service  men  usually  hang 
together  if  army  men  or  even  aviation 
men  raise  any  question  that  touches 
the  sea,  and  then  go  to  the  family  wood¬ 
shed  to  have  out  the  scrap  between 
themselves.)  “1  mean  as  like  you  as 
an  army  man  can  be  like  a  navy  man." 
His  face  cleared  again.  “You  have  your 
immense  pride  in  the  navy.  You  for¬ 
get  that  naval  pride  doesn't  account 
for  everything  on  the  wide  seas.  There 
is  another  pride,  as  great  as  yours,  as 
old,  as  justified — the  pride  of  the  mer- 
chant  service.  Any  seaman  in  the 
merchant  service  is  proud  of  our  navy, 
its  traditions,  its  personnel  past  and 
present,  and  its  fighting  efficiency.  He 
is  mighty  glad  to  have  destroyers  along¬ 
side  in  the  xrno.  He  is  glad  to  have 
his  rating  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  ready 
to  swing  into  that  service  at  a  minute's 
notice  when  the  navy  feels  it  must  have 
him  for  naval  purpose*.  Every  once 
.  in  a  while  a  check  for  7  cents  or  67 
1  cent*  or  $2.33  come*  to  him  from  Wash¬ 
ington  ns  his  quarter's  pay  in  the  re¬ 
serve,  and  he  has  a  great  gulp  of  pride 
and  greed,  and  after  the  two  have 
I  fought  in  him  for  a  while  he  frames 
the  check  instead  of  cashing  it,  because 
'  it  means  more  to  him  that  way  and 
helps  the  Government  at  the  iMime  time. 
He  lias  his  Naval  Reserve  uniform  out¬ 
fit  handy,  and  he  pull*  it  out  of  his 
wardrobe  when  the  ladies  come  aboard 
in  port  and  sit  around  his  cabin.  They 
all  admire  it.  and  him  the  more  for  it. 
and  he  does  the  same.  But  his  e*?en- 
tial  pride  isn't  bound  up  in  the  com¬ 
mission  and  the  check  and  the  uniform 
Hia  pride  is  a  separate  pride-  It  is  in 
his  license,  his  record  with  the  c..m- 
panics  he  has  served,  his  seamanship, 
and  his  hitch  on  to  the  bruised  story 
of  the  merchant  marine,  even  though  in 
I  the  American  merchant  service  be  feels 
I  like  the  lone  lookout  of  a  decimated 
I  army,  waiting  for  recruits,  not  re- 


Friction  and  Ratct 

Feeds 


Multiplying  Mans 


Slip  the  chain  on — and  just  turn: 
The  rapid  Friction  Feed  sets  drill  to  the 
work;  then  shift  the  lever,  and  the 
Ratchet  Feed  maintains  a  posi¬ 
tive,  even  drilling  pressure.  Au¬ 
tomatic!  No  hand  setting  or 
feeding;  no  bother  at  all. 

Saves  drills;  saves  time; 
saves  the  nun;  and  — 
gets  the  work  done. 


“YANKEE” 

Chain  Drill 

No  1500 


YANKEE 

Tools  arc 


r>.  mm 


Price  S3  90 


Your  4**l*r 
<•»  NWl? 


only  for  quicker, 
raster  and  more 
accurate  work,  day 
in  and  day  out.  but 
to  meet  the  call  for 
ex t  roord i n  a  rv  *crv ice 
where  ordinary 


I  Must  Have  Other  Men 

iofJl  that  place  $  uVfAin  ih*  nr  Mi  60  day  • 


This  is  Richard  A.  Oldham,  Centralia,  Ills. 


5i|t»  lb*  <oup«fl  and  m«*l  i*  liHMf. 
ur  irml  •  (uisl  Ultrr. 


M  MAY  WOOD.  Pr*. 


HAYWOOD  TIRE  4  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1)13  |M>UNiAf*illS,  IMP. 


U  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 

r - rr.  -  ::*r  * 


T-TAY 


INTEREST  YOU 

o  FOR  VO*  (i  CONVtffll-’vLE  I 


For  Office  and  Desk 

Tt»  R*r  A  .Mm*  MwAin*  S.».«  T™,  Mo—,, 

UH^c.  ■  ••I.  It th»*  Hit  >r#«ff  mnulr  Oalf 
\.l«l«  »uh  •[•^1  ani  Bri^r*.-*  id  Mr»#-H  r»irr*1 
AK>i  «lir#rtlj  »i^mrU.  I  *#•!  I'.  H  <*-*1..  lute# 

llarinlvr  Cm..  B  A  Rj.  t*iaii«»t»  m»t 
•ImiaI  it^t  rtrriwiitr.  if  ami*-  *»k  'l»#k  ••■•••A  tr+*  *»M 
nm  »*••»«•  Ay  Ball  'ip^»  t  *f  Ji  ft<*  IFal. 

Iwy  Oinipaay.  JUl  It'*  .  >’•••  Y-#k. 


Business  Openings 


Foliar  A  Biuimu  Of  Your  Own  Ar-d  Earn  B.* 

•mmil  uiviu  in  pr  l»n.  #»••*  **  kul  ri i - •  •  •  ■  « 

f.»*4  *V'«-allf  |.I  nnifkir,  rr*4||)  kl 

•  •'If.*  Iti  •  ft*#  «#*•«>;  r-tf  •##,,.*  f  f  f*»ll<|l«f  -ilfnllli* 
rmytlrr-  v||!t  all  iWr  u—U  j+h  •  «Bh»«I  »»•- 

t»l  •  *  *••••!%  In  *447,  H«  ##•••< II l«^ 

A4ilr*M  *opki*iii  UkiMlMfl.  «  lUik  lUs  IS»*«.«.  SI  mm. 

Ca«  Inlo  BiMtn.M  For  Yourarlf?  E.I.Mi.h  And 

4V<'»>  Mr*  IM4«IB  ly*AiK|  r«adv  "  in  fOM 

f  -niruHl'i  lV-hMi«fnrMililii<  llttiaf  oj*. 

I'l'iiif  «#0'  niial  Mlar  iiffft of  mibm  lr*». 

I‘ .#>!«!.  CX.  Iifaa^r  *V  KM  « »r«nr-  N.  J 

R<l  Opportunely  For  Salti  Mp.  Capable  04 

i  lnh#  Klilultx  rlk'hn  N»»  H»l 
it/ 4*  9i#4A»»v  i*a/lilnr. 

|k>|<  r.  I'aUulMur  roriarwiub.  Nruil  IU;M-.  Sli«  h 

Wonderful  Chance  Your  Feraonal  Shirt*  A  Fur- 

hiding  at  al>i|#ea'a  rai-%  •  •••••!  MUn  »•  >  <al  r#|>ra 
wOlillTt  lii  tfarv  n.  m#nu.  sai#t  IV  for  uuidL 
l«..«V>||  A  Co  ,  J4»  l*»#mlr»  llllrf..  SUw  Y*»rlr. 


/  itven  t ion — Pa  tent  A  ttomey  r 

Wanted  New  Ideea  Write  For  l.iet  Ol  P*»-nl 

li.ftfi  tin  eltli  n  |iirsli*#r  |«imu  uid  What  !•«  Lr.vtat 
ail*  l.l*i  of  Iniiailm*  Want#*!.  S#ad  M>vh  f-r  fi*a 
■  <V"iiiin  at  to  pttmuliilitr  W  rtt#  frt  i*#t  frur  l«uiAe 
I*  »i«  t#nl  free  ti(*in  r^ir-i  IM-'U*  ad'Mtl*»l  Free¬ 
st#  A1*M  lo»*nt..rt  to  *#l!  ih.ir  Inuiitlota  Virtw  3. 
K»ut  4  Co  .  P*l#oi  AU|i.,  Ui  Ninth.  U  aaldr^teo.  I».f. 

Inventor*  Should  WrNo  For  I  ut  Of  “Needed 

tr  ttolVint.*  ••|*i»le«t  hif*n  '  atil  '•fl-'tr  te  lit*  \  «#ir 
l*a*#hl.“  lient  Free.  Iltniilph  4  Ciinjanj.  lW|t.  IH, 
Waafci  iflon,  D.  i*. 


Patent  *«**••  "The  Booh  The  Inventor  Keef»  “ 

Wurth  n>*r«  i  tan  all  *iU**r  {*!•**«  !►*«•&»  F re 

Writ*  Sort  r  4  lorry,  lit  *«|.»tm»r  llli*.,  W  mhinfiMi, 
V  1*.  Inc.  :  VT4. 


Year  Daly  To  Invoul  Now.  Material  labor  And 

Iin«««ii4irilt<r|r»c  Wttt*  Xiwa.  F#iivtrk  4  la»n****r. 
I'af#nt  la  ay  ret.  F#tA.  loti.  \»  ••;il«tfl»n.  li  C-.  N’»* 
V**rk  or  I  **lm*a.  IIm4IH  fnv 


For  I*i me  People _ 

The  Perfection  CilriMwa  Shoe  For  Any  Peeaoei 

«Kh  nir  Or-Tt  liiuU.  K  n»*rv  i*uii|lilly  rk  ••I to.  Inn#. 
Kr,,  n##«|r<l.  1Ft*m  arilh  rreti  rrml*  »!»'#•.  HFdJifui  on 
trial.  Wr.irfer  lx-kl#t  II  H.  l*.u  til  :n!  Aw.,  h*.  V. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

Tivo  Bright.  Capable  Udlea  To  Traeol.  Dem- 

^nairei#  er»4  •#<  .Iralrrt  fiS'll  t#  per  n>tntv» 

1*^’  nol  f**v  jei?  I*m  l»rug  *  ••rafnny.  lupt  ',t. 

onitke.  Ifeh. 


_ Collections 

“Rod  Stroaba  Of  Honeety  Eaial  In  Everybody." 

and  thirty  |  cailnrt  4.'  "  •*  •#*■»!•  It*  04  h**e#-U  ■!#•/*  mI| 
#nr  tli#  a  ••rid.  Write  f.*r  th*  ti.iri  "Hri*  llur  end  the 
IV  ."  Ir»e.  Kfonrlt  U.  I.ele.  «  mM'I  V«l1  »ank  llklj., 
•  hell  Iak»  Clip.  I  *i  A  *h.n#  1‘eojl#  Ihiat  Ukka  t‘*  * 


High  Grade  Salesmen 

Saletnaaa  City  Or  Travebog.  Experienced  Or 

lnn|*r-’**  '*l  >•  *»l  f*»t  mi  •aleald#  lr##  I»h*  ••  t  K«'»M 
id  the  ilrip  .  I •  1 1  tif  MpeMi.**  at* I  fall  |*tri  .  *r»  Fit 

t  >ur*#!f  I  •  *#»•  it#-  l*u  taltrita  $:  Vt»  t..  *t*i*  y#Ar 

'f«|eft  lt*faft  Ttke  l»*  IM*r  a  •»<*  **•  li’**  |Imumii4* 
>4  *i»  n^*r  *  »•  l»a*#  «!•  nr  •H*l»’m'a  .o«hln»i  uir.fi. 
1  fMinina  «Hh  pra.»i  at  etjer— In**#- 1  late  ani  na- 
llmii#*l  RnjIufUMt  Vrilrt  itedffnl  N#ab*n.  A<Mr>a 
iifli*,  1 1- |-s  mi  Natl  Hi  ••nitni  Tr  A**  t. 
1  luega  s‘-  Praurteri.  Sow  1  rk. 


Se Iranian.  For  Multiple!  Stamp  Afflaera  And 

I*-*  .'  •  a  ggrayeii. 

\N  «-.i  Mtif'i  i*r- 1  ».*■!  t#rrii**n  vlr'»ilar  W  l»»l»  r  |»art 
I  1 1#  or  ai  m  «#!•■  Il'.»  l;!i»nl  v<«iinl*el<»  *.  Muill^*>-( 
•  '  tp|*«ny  lh-j<  F.  K»*<kt#t»  r.  N  S 

I  Want  A  Men  Who  Chn  Talk  Inlelligoeitly 

if*  1  all  -in  a  *»•!  nf  **a»  •  UM* inert  ar#l  ■on  th«-  •> 

••■•I  Wn|le«-  «l»li  iti*#  t**  iilfiRori'i*:  rirM  into  mn 
li»k*  I* 4  »iu»«*i  ahilr  fremiti*  "  rllr  •  •  I*  full  |#»r 
t4<  ultra  J  )l  T  .  car#  C>-  »-r'*  w  r#gly,  N#*#  Vnrfc  •  ‘llf . 


Pwtrait  Mr«.  Write  Culver  Art  A  Frame  Coen- 

|a»iF  W'***"n  -  <0ii«  lutllif  /r/f'f*  !»•••' r« i*  |'n<|»**il  -  •• 

•if  anr  rmleey.  Hnml  allr#  t«r»  PriiMfidifninik 


j  Male  Help  Wanted 

Civtl  Service  FitmutlMMi  Open  Tbe  Way  To 

g.-,.l  l.ni.rtm^rf  pat'kni.  I  ran  merit  jan  ••••lef 
Mil'1  •»  F  |«»r1ii  nlarr  frw  t«»  any  An**lmn  •  i*  •  r *-  *• 
..r  •  1  n  »*r  «»»r  U  -tt-  fur  |i**-lkl  C  li  .* 

Fm.  M  |L»it  VS  t.hinai.o  1».  1 


W#fte  Fi»f  l  it!  Of  Gnv'l  Pi.nl. on*  And  Booh 

t»*  •/  It'*  f  -If  r‘  l»ll  N  III'*  f.V  .M.lt.r  r  |.*.-|s4»re 

1“  »*■  ’  a  »  V  -  flvt--'i*t_  lYliirtMi*'.  **»»»••# 

-  ft  1  ►  IC—rli»  *  !•  -  \  V 


Re.lroada  Want  Inlfir  laiprctari  Par  41 25  To 

•  *•  IV.  ;  r ’I  MI-I-..  .1  Ili*»  *•  •  ••  -re¬ 

ar  uly.  brufcME-l  I rrv.  Fn*nl  .-r  I'rr/.  h.  i„-.l.|o,d.*|..,\  V. 


A  eronautics 

AvUtaea Thoroughly  Trained  By  Modem  Melboda 

•  ml  k.jul|»itr-l  otartlln*  r*  4acli*.i.  In  SU*k.  flm. 

4  ••nWinfl  niurw  c 4  I.  »<*!inijit<».  'Tamrj.  i«..*»en- 
i#*— t  r#i|airvBrot-  .  ’J  <*m*imrtifo.  T.  Flytii;.  gr-'  We 
g*iareul*v  .r«r  pipiU  I>—t  a«.nr>t.*»  ftyirrf  Aft#r  lire  can 
emut^iiH  H  *•  nak*  a  tp***nl  olf'r  to  tl>#  b»l  •p|ilira«l 
rir-l'el  fr^oi  rvh  rial**,  we.linc  tbit  g«t.  togi* v  thr  •«n* 
|ii»v-4e*«jrw  f*.r  Hr**-h  Fligl.i  H  m-s  >a  Ktn*. 

Hff<,l**l»v,  p.ierlli  N«ti**«al  IWuk.  akkllr 


Information  for  Policy  Holders 

Life  Insurance  Policroa  Bought.  We  Can  Pay  Up 

|.»  *»:  ••••r#  l|i*e  l*ni>u  r-iOijuny  irually  |m«  f^ 
|»#fcr«.«l  |>i«i(ru|  P-.  .**#%  ualiinng  iija  y«.  |VA  UTrlie 

f..r  1  Iim  .*i  E  S'i  .ml  A  I'v  .  lav  .  F«i  I***. 

S*  flkaeil  MUM,  NrC  Y**li  CUf. 


Where  to  Go  to  Live 

A  Small  California  Farm  Earn*  More  Money 

••Ith  a  .**V.  K*Mr  lb  ff*|e  )ta  4i.»»  tlwj|  -  *lla|f«, 

•  leet.  I'i/lrt.  -*•*••  IMrfn.  iMpr»,  *l|fri  t*.| 

. .  1  •  Ml  •  hi  ..  ..  s  .1  orotktvf: 

link  "III.  lie  rl|u«c  >*ui  IfliM.  gotal  I.teil*. 
idudiM  lij  t  Ufa  li»r#  NVa  rna#n  trk  me  W 10 
f  -4 aiir  Kaa .l**niulu  VaJUf  I  uu> u  *  «*.l  hiuliri  I l* tw¬ 
in  lllernial  f— 1*1*.  fir*.  4'  ].  V«,  r*\«,  IhiIi..I  (  — I 

lanin.«im*«.  -V*.i*  F#  Fly ..  I  see.  Sly  F««li..  OiI.mc* 

We  Win  Build  You  Your  Home  On  A  Rich  Farm 

utrkia  ivilr*  t  Jarkt.flillW  ai*l  %  u  <ai  |«s  f..r  11 

ai  tie  re#  *4  4*  •*  loiMhly  VTnie  ii»(4%  f>*r  full  {or* 
b  >*Ur«.  Jai  ll»i«| lit#  r.i  ,  /•iktHiiRW,  S-.nda. 


Correspondence  / n  r  trui  tion 

Sborthaod  In  JODava.  Wralten  With  Only  9  Chav- 

a# i>* r*  No  **|#^ci..a“..r -nile.1  llu#*”  X.»*livi  »^.  e/f 
•igm  *m|*1  Ii  Hp.#fy,  |tr#.-ilfal,  l#an#d  ai  Wile* 

iWliml  HiahlWiHl  H  y#or*  Full  ptrih-alar*  Irre.  i  t..  *41* 
i'urt*|>«nbi>.«  !Wk**h  *JMlt*nlty  ill. *4 . 0>l< ag  • 


_ P^ftOUill _ _ 

Cash  Send  By  Maal  Or  Eapreae  Any  Discarded 

liVrClf.nr#  Iir  Muki'l  I  a**ii*  Mid*  %V#I.  I#**  «.|tl  g  .Id,  *ll 
'»«,  plkllliHa.  niMiirbi  l***  bl-»  leetl.  il.  4.V  «Aa|r* 

VT #  «#t*4  >  Mk  ai  im*#  aa«l  HtAI  y  *ir  fihdi,  alb  l  are  r»- 
tiirietai  mr  *i|**i«#  if  ,*ir  „ffri  it  nn-rti  .-iariory.  lei.  .*#• 
Iih#r«i  KeRkirg  r..„  IHU  H  .*#d  %c.,  I'ltUh  irgh,  IV. 


Fabo  Teeth  Wanted  -The  Older  The  Bettor 

V  mailer  if  t*r**k»n.  IVal*  l-i  r*t  irn  net'  up  M*  •*« 
»X,I  nirialt,  vftirh#*,  >*arelry.  iliau**i#t*  ale*  i»««igtc. 
Katltnal  ll-flr.ii^  iV,  I ***k  2.  H|ei«^i.  N*lir«»ka. 

Free  To  Wriloro-A  Wonderful  L*nU  Booh  Of 

glnr«.|  matiidhlnk  •u/4»il<e*.  id #*%  lu*  t  II 4  *  *#•  «u 
. ^**f .<  #t*.rt  and  |i-*v  vnnng.  aIm*.Iii*.»I r  Fr»»*  iuixl* 
ilr**4  Writ#**#  vnlu  |a<|«  U.  .lulurn.  X.  V. 

We  Re  Edgv  Your  Sal»-|*  K*mh  UU.Irt  M#dc 

likiMea  )/*•  1  v  A.  l/itiwi  W  r.ii  t<>v  for  hand*  a«ail* 
log  I*  •«  anil  d#l*«lit.  luflna  llai*e  H  •*rkt.  lairhau*.  X.  (*. 

Writ#  New*  Iteme  And  Short  Voewo  For  Pay 

In  *?ti"  il»».  rii|*|rl|t*  l* -it  and  i<#in  Fr**  I'rrw 
K#|  *eli*4  Hi  till.  ale.  «ei.  H.  I«ul*  M-i 


Fun  and  Entertainment 


Playe,  Vaudevilla  Sketche*.  Moool 

|i*f*jr#,  V.I,  <al  Jt.!** 

falikean.  Df  “ 

I'alal'U  Fn*t 


n*«t  0»a- 

d#**  luttui, 
Vlii*v  al  It#* v*  Vtafci*  I’p  «l.rt*1#,  lau* 
7  s  |imU.4  A  l  -i  ,  IW|it.  I4.nn.ti-,  III 


Business  Service 

Conaolidaled  Service  -Newepeper  Cl*vpin*t.  Any 

ln|i|r.  •  or  re  Ml  |**#a*.  ••#*lr#  •  1.4*1  ry  i*>riella|am|  l*i«# 
i*1>|oing  1  til  Wiali  iWarbrn JU»*e<.  1  nungv. 


Agents  Wain  ted 

Agenlt:  Women  And  Men  Wanted  Every  —here 

|..  Hi  •  *  ll#A,i|ifi|al  |iid  l«i  II  .llVr*  Mel!  al 

■i/U  !•»  Hu".  Jtl  tutOMm  #t*y  nul  ui*e 

I  mhI.1*  #tl*4  leiktn  jafa  Wwl*  11.  toutlaro.  "le  t •  • 
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serves,  to  come  ami  build  up  the  whole 
thin*  anew.'' 

We  were  talking,  of  course,  about 
thi.i  whole  matter  of  the  navy’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  take  over  the  fehtefl  of  thr  mer- 
chant  service,  and  especially  the  man¬ 
ning  of  them,  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

.4  Vital  Sercice 

HERE  are  several  serious  objections 
to  it  in  detail.  But  the  great  objec¬ 
tion  i*  just  that  it  will  tend  to  obscure 
the  part  the  merchant  murine  plays  in 
this  wur.  Now,  the  establishment  of 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  Is  the 
only  new  thing  that  the  United  Stales 
Mamin  to  win  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
We  can  lie  none  too  sure  it  will  he 
brought  about.  Hut  the  enormous  need 
of  it,  the  line  training  of  men  involved 
in  it,  the  re-KMircefulnens  and  adapt¬ 
ability  it  brings  aUiut  in  a  man  as  no 
shore  service  and  no  naval  service  can 
.  do,  and  the  shame  of  it»  neglect  for 
decades  before  the  war  may  now  a!  last 
he  made  patent  to  the  great  hotly  of  the 
American  public  if  they  are  not  misled 
into  thinking  of  it  in  navnl  terms.  The 
danger  is  that  any  such  plan  as  the 
navy  people  have  pressed  will  kill  the 
idea  01  the  merchant  service.  And  that 
I  lea,  in  quite  the  philosophical  sense 
;  that  justifies  the  capital  I,  is  our  greut 
lack  and  our  great  need.  That  Idea 
must  not  he  shifted  to  the  navy.  It  is 
easier  to  keep  a  naval  impression  than 
a  merchant- service  impression  in  the 
mind  of  a  people  The  social  and  fight¬ 
ing  panoply  do  it,  and  hesides  the  coun¬ 
try  is  press-agented  constantly  for  the 
navy.  Posters  do  it,  recruiting  sta* 

1  tions  do  it.  schoolbooks  do  it.  in  all  the 
parrs  of  the  land  even  the  most  remote 
;  from  the  sea.  If  there  had  been  one- 
tenth  the  rumnaign  for  the  merchant 
service  that  there  has  been  for  the 
navy,  even  since  the  war  started,  let 
alone  all  the  years  before,  its  ships  and 
its  personnel  would  not  have  been  so 
few  as  now.  And  yet  when  the  first 
great  need  came,  the  need  to  get  our 
men  to  France,  who  responded?  Who 
did  the  job?  The  merchant  marine  al¬ 
together  more  than  the  army  with  its 
transports  or  the  navy  with  its  guard¬ 
ian  snips.  From  every  track  of  com¬ 
merce.  coastwise  as  well  as  ocean-going, 
the  ships  and  the  men  of  the  slighted 
United  States  merchant  service  gath¬ 
ered  in  one  American  port  and  took 
safely  across  the  first  great  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  to  the 
fighting  forces  in  France.  In  one  har¬ 
bor  in  France  that  could  be  named 
during  one  week  of  last  July  there 
was  the  greatest  ami  must  representa¬ 
tive  massing  of  ship*i  and  officer*  and 


men,  simon-pure  representatives  of  V4 
United  States  mere  hunt  marine,  tr.jf 
has  ever  been  known.  What  cared  th*j 
that  some  of  the  ships  had  b**eti  t-ij 
for  coastwise  and  nut  transocean  v-a 
aging?  They  were  needed,  and 
went.  And  the  preponderant  numf-ri 
of  merchant-service  men  on  the  bridgd 
of  all  the  ships,  with  the  two  year-  .mj 
a  half  experience  with  war  condili  ni 
that  moMt  of  them  had.  were  a  cc-m 
spicuoosly  steadying  and  organizing 
fluence  throughout  the  entire  pasxj.j* 
of  that  armada.  Many  of  tho*e  rr  4 
have  since  gone  down  with  their  shirk 
Others  have  died  in  the  open  uf  4 
pitiless  sky  and  sea.  The  percr-.p 
age  of  mortality  in  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rines  of  the  world  is  greater  tha;:  ;a 
any  navy  or  any  army.  II  its  not  rivit 
that  their  memory  snail  be  impugr-J 

;t-  it  bn  been  by  fate  report*  * 
lessly  or  carefully  printed.  Nor  is  rt 
thr  men  in  the  comparative  immunity 
of  liners  and  destroyers  and  transports 
and  battleships  who  are  paying  f* 
highest  price  at  sea  for  the  United 
States  in  this  war.  It  is  the  men  -n 
the  right-  and  ten-  and  twelve-knot 
cargo  boats  and  tankers,  going  the  r 
slow  and  perilous  best  through  the  sort 
putting  up  with  quarters  and  food  at 
which  the  Naval  Reserve  trun  ere*! 
promptly  grumble.  All  bend  to  tN 
same  chance  of  treacherous  death,  but 
theM*  are  the  men  who  have  the  thorn* 
ext  load  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  n  1 
right  that  those  who  (five  their  all  cf 
ability  and  devotion  in  the  name  of 
their  own  service  shall  have  th.v. 
branch  of  service  belittled  or  maligned 
Whether  or  not  the  attempt  to  super 
.-•cdc  thr  merchant  service  as  a  m*r 
chont  service  for  the  duration  of  th* 
wur  has  enough  reasons  in  it*  fax  r 
to  offset  the  very  >*riuus  practical  and 
ideal  objection*  to  it  or  riot,  the  basis  of 
many  arguments  for  it  ha*  been  rank 
calumny  upon  a  usually  inarticulst* 
breed  of  men.  Easy  assumption  h. 
worked  rank  injustice  upon  both  dead 
and  living,  and  ea*y  assumption,  cquu. 
1y,  has  stated  advantages  Inherent  in 
the  proposal  change  that  are  by  n 
means  demonstrated.  It  is  important 
for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  thr 
merchant  service  after  the  war  that  :u 
significance  and  operations  be  kept  be- 
fore  the  people  during  the  war.  Elee 
the  navy  and  not  the  merchant  marine 
will  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people  . 
the  prime  necessity,  and  the  merchant 
service  is  actually  and  ideally  as  vital 
a  necessity  as  the  navy,  for  the  t.’niU-* 
States,  both  during  this  war  an: 
through  the  years  of  pence  that  ar* 
to  follow. 


Who  Will  Plant  and  Harvest  Crops  ? 
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A  farmer  from  down  Bloomington 
way  had  applied  Tot  labor  relief  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Department  at 
Springfield  and  was  told  that  four  boy* 
from  the  — —  High  School  of  Chicago 
would  be  sent  him.  He  dropped  the 
letter  in  dteost 

"Four  puny,  cigarette-smoking,  pool- 
playing  city  dudes!*’  he  snorted. 

But  the  next  week,  having  to  go  to 
the  city,  he  decided  to  drop  in  at  the 
school  and  *ec  the  human  material  that 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  Four  six- 
footers,  weighing  nearly  2<K)  pounds 
apiece  and  with  complexions  like  girls, 
marched  into  the  room.  The  principal 
was  proud  of  them. 

"They  were  on  our  football  eleven 
last  year,**  said  he,  "and  they  helped  it 
clean  up  the  town.’* 

“This  Is  the  Life 99 

P  at  the  preliminary  training  camp 
at  Winthrop,  Me.,  the  chief  instructor 
was  n  pxi^ctiral  farmer.  He  combined 
goo4f“ndvicP>yiih  his  agricultural  train¬ 
ing.  "When  the  farmer  say*  to  you: 
John,  go  and  find  the  wrench;  it’s  un¬ 
der  the  feeding  trough,*  and  you  find 
that  it  is  not  under  the  feeding  trough, 
don’t,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  go  rack  and 
tell  him  so.  Hunt  out  hia  wife  or  hi* 
1  hired  man  and  find  it  and  bike  it  to 
hint."  he  told  his  boys 

The  boys  did  this.  Anil  more.  They 
called  their  boss  "captain/*  and  in  true 
military  fashion  saluted  him.  Maine 
wants  the  i*>ys  again— more  than  1,4<»0 
of  them  will  go  out  upon  her  farms 
m  the  coming  season — and  the  hoys* 
parents  want  them  to  go  too.  Thcv 
saw  the  effects  upon  them  of  a  month 
or  two  of  discipline  and  of  hard,  healthy 
life  in  the  open.  The  pay  was  also 
Mwwlhinif  of  2*  factor.  The  State  paid 
the  hoys — as  it  would  pay  any  other 
soldiers — out  of  its  military  emergency 


fund  and  at  the  rate  of  n  dollar  a  <ia> 
The  farmer  paid  the  "going  wage,*’  in 
some  cases  ax  high  as  throe  dollars  ar  J 
a  half  a  day.  The  best  potato  digger 
of  Aroostook  la»t  fall  and  the  highest 
paid — wax  u  young  Italian  of  Portland 
One  hundred  and  fifty  boy*  fre-qi 
Milwaukee  went  into  Door  County,  Wis¬ 
consin,  were  housed  in  the  County  knit 
buildings,  and  saved  the  cherry  crop  by 
helping  in  its  harvesting.  From  M  I- 
waukeo  also  fifty  boys,  wards  of  the 
juvenile  court,  were  sent  to  a  camp  in 
tbe  Fox  River  Valley.  They  tilled  Hu  it 
own  beans  and  sugar  beets,  worked  ft- 
tbe  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
bad  n  considerable  amount  of  inilitarv 
instruction  as  well.  For  thoir  farm 
work  the  older  hoys  were  paid  n  dollar 
a  day.  the  younger  one*  fifty  cents.  An  I 
their  chief  delight  came  at  the  end  of 
the  season  when  they  were  permitted 
to  null  their  crops  for  the  benefit  uf  the 
Red  Cross — a  very  considerable  con¬ 
tribution.  ‘‘Gee,  but  this  is  the  lift* 
for  me!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  lad*-  -a  ’'newaie**  whose 
irrepressible  spirits  and  energy  wetr 
forever  getting  him  into  mischief  in  thr 
town,  but  which  worked  themselves  out 
splendidly  in  the  open  field*.  "You  can 
put  down  one  thing  for  me,”  he  in¬ 
sisted;  "Fm  going  to  he  a  farmer." 

Begin  Now  l 

THERE  were  many  others  of  the  same 
sort*  It  i#  one  of  the  bully  react um? 
of  the  entire  situation.  This  year  Mi 
viukcc  will  send  out  four  cnmpfulx  of 
the  products  of  the  juvenile  court 
Other  cities  will  do  as  well.  It  is  being 
urged  that  the  boy*  be  dismissed  long 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year  * 
that  some  of  them  can  help  in  the  sow¬ 
ing  arid  the  cultivating  as  well  as  in  the 
harvest.  The  present  time  is  the  rip1 
hour  for  action.  Uist  year  we  waited 
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until  the  summer  was  well  advanced 
and  it  was  almost  too  late;  then  grew 
nationally  excited  and  a  little  hysterical 
and  planted  many  late  crops  that  were 
never  harvested  and  whose  only  real 
effect  was  to  raise  seed  prices.  This 
year  the  States  are  not  neglecting  their 
opportunities.  Indiana,  for  instance,  is 
already  preparing  three  training  farms 
within  a  cum  naru  lively  short  radius  of 
Indianapolis  ror  this  work — one  of  them 
donated  by  George  Ade,  who  has  shown 
a  tremendous  interest  in  it.  For  some 
months  past  Indiana  has  made  the  pre¬ 
liminary  training  courses  a  part  of  her 
compulsory  education  throughout  the 
State  for  both  boys  and  girls, 

Through  the  "Peak  Load" 

“TTOW  about  the  women?"  you  inter- 

11  rajpt 

We  had  a  gang  of  girls  up  on  the 
truck  farms  around  Mount  Kisco  last 
summer,  as  many  as  seventy  at  one 
time.  It  was  good  for  the  girls.  They 
gained  an  average  of  nine  pounds.  They 
are  coming  back  this  year,  and  many 
more  with  them.  The  farmers  want 
them  to  come.  There  are  thousands  of 
other  women  who  might  gain  similar 
benefits.  There  are  teachers  and  their 
students,  milliners — a  lot  of  other 
trades  too  which  run  at  a  minimum  at 
the  very  time  when  the  farm  is  at  its 
peak-load  problem.  Some  of  them 
learned  long  ago  that  there  is  no  vaca¬ 
tion  which  for  economy  and  health  is 
even  comparable  with  a  summer  work¬ 
ing  on  a  good  farm.  The  strawberry 
fields  down  in  southwestern  Missouri 
ure  filled  in  their  harvest  season  with 
city  school-teachers,  mostly  women,  to 
say  nothing  of  an  occasional  congress¬ 
man  who  mentis  his  political  fences  and 
picks  berries  at  the  same  time.  Anne 
Shannon  Monroe,  the  writer,  states  that 
hundrrds  of  women  worked  in  the  hay¬ 
ing  in  the  ''Inland  Empire"  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  last  year,  and  that  this 
year  there  will  be  atill  more  women. 

But  will  boys  and  women  solve  the 
problem?  Farmers  will  tell  you  no.  As 
this  is  written  a  bill  is  being  introduced 
at  Washington  by  Senator  Chamberlain 
to  permit  and  authorize  enlisted  men 
in  the  army  to  be  released  from  the 
cantonments  and  camps  of  the  country 
for  a  term  of  service  upon  the  farms. 
Then  there  are  the  plans  for  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  cities  and  small 
towns  for  helping  or.  neighboring  farms 
through  the  "peak  loud.'1 

The  annual  hop-picking  season  of  the 
Willamette  Valiev  Is  a  sort  of  social 
function  of  the  Northwest — folk  com¬ 
ing  out  from  cities  and  small  towns  in 
their  automobiles,  camping  by  the  road¬ 
side.  and  working  in  the  Hop  fields.  It  is 
estimated  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the 
250,000  men  and  women  who  form  the 
population  of  Portlurid  were  bred  upon 
farms.  Their  muscles  may  lw»  a  little 
soft,  but  they  are  reasonably  familiar 
with  farm  processes  and  so  not  open  to 
the  ordinary  city  dweller’s  handicap. 

Minnesota  and  some  of  her  sister 
States  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Middle 
West  are  considering  similar  plans.  In 
New  York  inhabitants  of  villages  are 
being  asked,  as  a  method  of  "doing 
their  bit,"  to  sign  a  pledge  hy  which 
they  will  work  anywhere  from  one  day 
to  thirty—  a*  each  man  may  choose— 
and  upon  farms  within  six  miles  of 
their  homes.  Transportation  is  fur¬ 
nished,  automobiles  are  common  and 
serviceable  in  the  country  districts,  and 
these  men  are  paid  the  "going  wage," 

Pay  the  Farmer  More 

GO  over  upon  the  west  side  of  New 
York  City,  and  there,  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  building,  find  an  editor  who  has 
been  studying  this  question  at  close 
range  for  a  good  many  years.  His  paper, 
the  “Rural  New-Yorker,"  has  been  go- 
tag  into  the  farm  homes  of  the  land 
for  nearly  thrre-quarters  of  a  century. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  sheet;  its  editor 
an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  with  an 
old-fashioned  way  of  speaking  his  mind, 
to  the  continued  discomfiture  of  some 
nil-wise  political  folk  here.  For  let  not 
the  gentleness  of  John  J.  Dillon  de¬ 
ceive  you.  He  is  a  fighter,  as  well  a? 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  some  politicians. 
And,  because  he  is  a  crusader,  honest  of 
heart  and  of  purpose — because  he  knows, 
as  few  city  men  know,  the  eternal  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  farm,  I  went  to  him.  "How 
about  farm  labor?"  I  asked. 

"Men  will  work  on  u  farm,"  said  he, 
"when  they  are  paid  something  to  work 
there.  If  they  are  not  paid  enough, 
they  will  work  in  a  machine  shop  or 
elsewhere.  Our  trouhle  with  farm  help 
is  the  simplest  thing  on  earth.  We  have 
got  to  pay  enough  to  the  farmer  for  i 
his  products  so  that  he  can  afford  to  | 


A/omw  Xtmc  Afott  M  uf  Genr*W  Fir*  Cm  .  Pi+4Jtntr.  R.  /. 

The  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Co.  have  standardized  on  the 


Calculating-Adding  Machine 


Mr.  W.  M.  Trafton,  General  Auditor,  writes: 

“Previous  to  tbs  installation  of  ths  Monroe  ws  had  used  practically  / 
•very  calculating  machine  on  lha  market  but  the  fact  that  Tinira  S 
gave  us  an  abao/ufe  viaibJe  proof,  supplying  the  Multiplier,  / 
Multiplicand  and  Product  of  a  computation,  convinced  us  that  / 
this  was  the  machine  we  required.  /  cdeSSIlJ 

“Many  of  our  clerk*  who  had  become  experts  in  ths  /  .  M*dii**Co„ 
operation  of  machines  which  wa  formerly  had  installed  /  NewYorfcVV*' 
w«re  naturally  prejudiced  agairm  the  use  of  the  /  Plea*. give*# (check 
Monroe,  but  without  exception  all  of  these  clerla  /  tl,«  item  dcairad) 
mm-  prefer  the  Monroe."  X  O  Further  tnformaitan 

Anyone  cu  op.r.t.  .h.  Monro.  No  n-  X  JSSTtiSST, 
pert  needed.  Any  buomeas  can  uae  it  and  X  will  »*•  time  la  the  f*„,t 
save  time,  money*,  mi* taka*.  /  work  of  our  buatnea*. 

/  A  rnnn«tr*  tvt-n  In  mir  own  critic r 

.Sand  i Aa  Coupon  Today 

and  gel  lacta  that  every  I'Pftca  ex 
ecu  live  should  have.  A  demon¬ 
stration  involves  no  obligation. 


Individual'* 


Maine 


Add**** 


The  Toliver 
.  *  Guarani «  e— 

*•5.000  Mitei 

*^r  1  i  " 

W  is  vulcanized  right  into 

the  tube  for  your  protec¬ 
tion.  It  is  qur  Pledge  of 
UNT AILING  PERFORMANCE. 


TOLIVER  $.000  AND  4.000  MILE  TIRES 


for  £»ur  latasl  Tutia  Tire  Cfttlltg 


DEALERS 


The  Toliver  Tube  and  Tire  Company 

V«  »,  Offect — 322  Toll, #f  BwldLf.  D ***' 

Pi Ctflo  C-Mit  Uranfh — 1303  S.  F'QuBfOt.  Lot  Any#  •• 


PUNCTURE-PROOF  TUBES 


This  Is  Ybur 


Goocile 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 


»•  - 

Large  Incomes  Annually 


A  HUNT  Round  Pointed  P. 
work*  mh  and  imood,  otr*  M 


I  •***  WnrW.nwi  l*rlM*  for  heat  iniirwl  p| 

n  IViMiLM.-hliK  Lttteayniftir^if«ian\  ;  Lr 

a^5HSS&j^a'S3iS  >V^ 

--  "« lUiwim,  BUS  Kmvk  IU.U-.K^o«rt<  l 


The  Easy  Way  To  Mend  Tubes 


I&XI&R  5-MINUTE  VULCANIZER 

1,1  ^  ONE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  SHALF.R  LINE 

Touch  a  match  to  C Ikt  non  flaming  chemical  fuel.  In  .S  minutes 
you  have  a  perfect,  lasting  feathcr-cdgr*  repair.  So  simple  a 
child  can  do  it.  No  acid,  cement  or  gasoline.  You  can  use 
this  safety  vttlcim izer  any w he  *re — in  any  weather.  Carry  it  in 
your  tool  box — nave  cost  of  spare  tubes  and  repairs. 

Complete  Outfit  (*hM? ftS)  $1.50 


The  volcam/f 

r.  tix  round  Fateh  tk  Heat  Unite  lor  punctu 

sixobhmg  uni 

is  for  cuts n ml  tears  —  wiih  Mill  indnu'tious  mil 

Sold  by  Accessory  Dealers  and  Garages 
C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  1101  Fourth  St,  Waupun,  Wis.  f- 

Or 


LDOUGIAS 

*TMM  8BOK  THAT  HOLM  IT 8  XU  APE” 

$3  5350  $4  $4  so  s5  j6  s7  &  $8 


Getting  up  curly  in  the 
morning,  milking  the 
cows  end  driving  them  to 
pasture  were  tasks  which 
W.  L.  Douglas  wii  called 
upon  to  perform  while 
"bound  out,"  learning 
the  trade  of  shoe  making. 


W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 

The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 

You  can  save  money  by  wear¬ 
ing  W.L.  Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

Pe  quality  of  W.  L.  DotigUa 
product  i«  guaranteed  by 
mote  than  40  yrara  eiperi- 
ence  in  making  fine  iboe*. 

The  am  art  at  y  lea  are  the 
lender  a  m  the  fnsh»oci  cen¬ 
tres  of  Amenra.  They  are 
made  in  a  well- equipped 
factory  at  Brockton.  Maas, 
by  the  highest  paid,  akilled  shoemakers  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men.  all  work¬ 
ing  with  an  honeat  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  tor  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  m  San  I  vancisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.  They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them 
CJi  1  ms  hrfarryom 


BOVS  SHOES 

lieu  lalS«Wa*t4 
S3  S2  50  U 


1  A*  sure  IT.  L.  Itotuyins 
tho 


NrtMif  und  thr  retmll  •  fitiMprW  ui 

bottom  nmd  flte  4ms Id*  tom  /orlop.  Tikis  is 
only  protection  myulmst  htyh  jtriers  for  inferior 

shoos,  tl Ell. - * 


S«U  try  o*ar  0000  shms  ,U+ l*r*  «nd  105  W.  L  Do«#U. 
•tersa.  It  n«4  eoaraninil  to  coll  al  W.  L.  Douglas  stars,  msk 
somr  local  dsslmr  for  ttrsoa.  Tik*aoo(Ur  aakr.  Wr*»  for 
booklet,  akowiag  bow  to  order  ihos*  by  mail.  po«tas«  fraa. 


iXi 


Tree  bleat 

i-  noi ici i. ah  *Hor  co. 

M  *park  flt.Brochloa,  Mace. 


WONDERFUL 

CHANCE 

ti>  *r i  pr-wr  ai 

h: 

•u;tl  +*  •'  •  %. 

ar.|  will  |«<W 
•aU«»  iK  •«««•»• 

W-*laiter. 

VW  IU  frn  CKdn 

CWMU  A  «0«teWT 
n-s  241  Itiain  Bi4 
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pay  a  fair  going  wage  for  his  labor. 
We  are  not  doing  that  to-day.  And 
our  dtiec  banning  to  grow  hungry 
while  our  acres  stund  idle." 

Dillon  has  little  use  for  dreamerss 
Ncither  has  Arthur  Capper,  who,  as 
|  hi*  real  job,  prints  several  agricultural 
i  paper*  out  in  the  Middle  West  and 
a*  a  sort  of  incidental  avocation  i* 
governor  of  Kansas.  Part  of  hi* 
n:e**age  has  been  quoted.  He  say* 
further: 

'  Kansas  in  normal  years  imports 
40,000  hands  for  the  wheat  harvest. 
If  our  entire  0,480,000  acre*  is  har¬ 
vested,  nearer  60,000  imported  men  will 
be  needed.  Everything,  however,  indi¬ 
cates  an  abnormally  light  crop,  and 
several  million  acres  promising  to  yield 
from  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre  will 
I  be  plowed  up  or  allowed  to  go  unhar¬ 
vested  unless  the  price  of  wheat  is  made 
higher  than  that  now  proposed.  The 
farmer  mutt  hart  more  money  or  he 
cannot  compete  with  other  bidder*  in 
the  labor  market,** 

Cease  Temporizing 

I  SHALL  not  at  this  time  enter  upon 
any  discussion  of  the  problem  of  price 
fixing.  But  Capper's  statement  as  to 
the  price  needs  or  the  farmer  is  an  sig¬ 
nificant  as  Dillon's.  These  men  know 
the  pul*c  of  rural  America.  They  know 
i  that  the  farmer  is  paying  much  more 
today  than  ever  before  for  the  "raw 
material*"  that  go  into  his  production — 
seed,  implement*,  feed,  labor.  They 
know  that  the  Government  has  asked 
the  farmer  of  the  United  State*  thi*  year 
to  increase  his  wheat  production  alone 
some  300.000,000  bushels  over  last 
year's  cron  of  653,000.000  bushels — an 
increase,  figured  upon  present-day  aver¬ 
ages.  of  some  22,000.000  acres.  And 
they  know  that  this  master  problem  of 
increased  production,  under  condition* 
of  decreased  labor,  cannot  be  solved 
permanently,  even  by  the  use  of  the 
tractor — tremendous  factor  though  it 
i* — or  by  the  labor  drafted  from  schools, 
stores,  or  offices.  The  Chamberlain 
measure  would  be  a  big  relief,  although 
it  i*  a  measure  that  would  undoubtedly 
be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  our 
military  preparation. 

Another  suggestion  i*  the  drafting  of 
men  outaidc  the  military  age.  or  for 
some  other  reason  unfit  for  military 
service,  but  valuable  on  the  farm.  Ob¬ 
jections  to  thi*  arc  many  and  serious. 
The  New  York  State  Prison  Commis¬ 
sion  advocates  the  use  of  prison  labor 
for  the  farms  and  urge*  hoard*  of  su¬ 
pervisor*  to  appropriate  rr.oncv  for  lease 
or  purchase  of  farm*  where  prison 
labor  may  be  employed.  This  wa*  done 
in  some  cases  in  New  York  State  last 
summer. 

There  is,  however,  a  factor  which 


looms  large  already  and  may  lor 
much  larger  before  the  summer 
well  advanced.  We  are  to-day  pr 
ducing  munitions  for  oversea  more  u; 
idly  than  the  shipping  facilities  f 
transporting  them  There  is  glut  • 
day  at  our  embarkation  ports.  1-  . 
short  time  this  congestion  may  to* 
an  embarrassing  size,  and  then  we  .* 
have  to  halt  production  of  our  mar 
fuctures  for  the  war  until  our  prod, 
tion  of  ships  shall  have  caught  up.  T* 
figures  of  the  Federal  De-partner.: 
Labor  agencies  at  some  of  the  typia 
"war-bride"  towns — Bridgeport,  Cora 
for  instance — show  that  to-day  rr.* 
men  are  applying  for  work  than  csr 
given  jobs.  The  ship  congestion  wj 
easily  slow  down  others.  And  f  » 
time  jii  midsummer,  while  our  trurup  • 
tation  situation  is  adjusting  itself  • 
production,  there  may  Ik-  many  men 
of  work— and  they  will  In?  iull-gm 
men.  accustomed  to  work  and  not  afr. 
of  it.  That  will  be  the  farmer's  opptr; 
nity.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  clinch  - 
hy  good  housing  and  living  candltiy 
for  his  men.  There  is  a  definite  to* 
tion  to  the  farm  and  farm  life  in  to¬ 
days  of  better  highways,  cheap  autocs- 
hile*,  the  rural  parcel  post  and  the  tw 
phone. 

When  the  farmer  gets  a  city  ni 
— wearied  of  the  monotony  of  his  Isl¬ 
and  the  close  air  of  the  machine  ?r 
and  rejoicing  in  the  openness  of  Cr.A 
country — he  had  better  till  him  full  it 
the  real  benefits  of  farm  life. 

Tell  him  about  Kansas:  How  After 
show  that  the  average  Kansas  farmr- 
goes  to  work  as  a  hired  man  in  hn 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  w.  ,rt 
out  for  a  little  over  seven  and  a  hal1 
ear*  and  then  becomes  a  tenant  fartr.r* 
n  that  second  interval  ho  genrrkl 
marries;  at  the  average  ago  of  thir. 
four  he  owns  hi*  farm  and  is  his  or 
boa*.  How  many  mechanic*  at  thir} 
four  own  their  own  shop  or  even  a  * 
cent  interest  In  it?  Are  the  joys  of  hn 
ing  Mary  Pickford  or  Charlie  Chaplir 
around  the  comer  to  be  compared  wifi 
those  of  having  a  land  «lt*i*<l  i: 
strong  box?  And,  just  in  order  to  *h<» 
that  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  eith.ee 
Charles  or  Mary,  permit  me  to  say  ths* 
the  man  who  has  his  Kansu*  farm  err 
erally  has  hi*  car  and  gets  hi*  fill  c! 
the  movies  too. 

When  are  we  going  to  cease  tern  pons 
ing  with  this  all-important  question  o4 
farm  production  in  America  and  <vt* 
to  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  it — •« 
definite  a  policy  a*  we  reached 
conscription,  for  instance?  We  hr.* 
wasted  reams  of  paper  and  endle-?*  ft'.* 
thority — everyone  seemingly  has  tike 
a  whack  at  the  problem.  And  we  hi*» 
arrived  nowhere — nor  even  made  Mt-*1- 
fuctory  p  rug  re?-*. 


STATEMENT  OP  TUB  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT.  ET«\,  UKql  IHKI»  HY  T1IE  Ai  T 
OP  CONGRESS  OP  AlHIVtfT  1*4.  H»lfc 


Of  Cmttire’s,  The  Satinnai  W7 rid  it,  |iulili»M  units  St  .Vnr  York,  ,V.  V.,  for  Aim'd  !.  I  .-!• 


State  of  Sew  Vorlc  *  . 

County  of  Sew  York  (  * 

Flefore  o*r.  s  .Vnloru  Public  In  sin!  for  the  Stale  nod  County  nfornsaUt.  |M«r»oajlh 
appeared  A.  C.  O.  Nmmmtwfokr,  *ii".  having  born  duly  saw re  areordtiur  tn  law.  iHni 
and  h»T"  thal  hr  lh»*  tleurrol  If .i-uorr  of  r  Uiri’n,  J'hr  ViiIIimhI  Wi'dlv,  and  tiai 
the  fnlliiwln*  la.  to  lh*»  be*t  of  knowlntep*  sud  Mlef,  u  Hue  Plaffim-nt  «f  the  n»r. r 
■hip.  nisnacement.  etc.,  o#  lh**  afor»*Ksld  publlt  atlnn  for  the  date  *tio«n  in  ib*  ahn».* 
captten.  required  hr  tbr  Act  of  Au«u*t  2*1,  1912.  embodied  In  *^4 inn  443,  Postal  Ls* 
and  Itrxu  la  I  loti*,  to  wit : 

1  Tli*t  the  name*  and  sddte*»**s  of  tLc  puM1*Lit.  editor.  iDsaDglna  editor.  ai4 
t>UhlDe«R  manager  are 

Name  of  Pont-»®i*e 

I'rsi.laucs  -P.  F.  CoUtrr  4  Sun,  /ncorporofed  ...  .  .  ll'rtl  ISth  St.,  Sr ic  Vorl 

KDiToa—  F.  P.  Oontu  . . . . .  ••  HV»f  I.Uh  St.,  Sesr  Vert 

MasAiu*i2  •  .  ^Iil  H'nf  l.lfh  St.f  Sew  v>ri 

Ri'MiSKSa  MaSAOtn  A.  4\  tJ  llmmmestohr. .  .....t/U  West  LI th  St  .  .Nrir  1  f-l 

2  That  the  owner"  an* .  (Hive  oafue*  and  addtesnrti  of  individual  owner*,  or.  It  i 
•‘urpurAtkin.  give  ll"  name  and  the  mine--  and  »ddre«ef*  of  HmtHoldcr*  owning  or  brdi- 
Ing  1  per  rent  «ir  unite  of  tte*  totnl  aminaiil  of  ntiM-k). 

r  F.  r.4lfr/  4  *•»*•.  fj*eorp»rulAf .  ........  4  l»T  H*nf  f-.'fA  st  .  .Vnr  1  *»r h 

STOCKMOI.DCSO — Ifufterf  J.  Cl>\Ufi  .  .  ..4^  M*i  ‘*1  tJth  St  ,  ,\  r»i  1  ..rl 

No'uA  Stemmed  CV*M(rr, ........  ......  W»*  MV«#  l Mb  st„  Seie  l  "rl 

:i  Thnl  the  known  t*>nd holder*,  m-ar U«n* aod  other  holders  omaftnc 

holding  I  per  cent  or  more  of  lolal  amount  of  tiOlids.  mortaaKek,  or  other  uteurltlr*  sn- 

Robert  /.  Cottier .  . D*  tPasf  fJ#A  st„  Sene  York 

4.  That  the  two  paragraph*  tmx|  above,  giving  Che  name*  of  the  owners,  sforkhold^n 
and  tecurfty  holder*.  If  any.  ronlaln  not  oat?  the  lint  or  •>!..«  Ih«-*lder-  nod  security 
aa  th**y  ap|»«*or  •i|H»n  the  Ih»oI».  of  the  company  but  aim,  in  ruin**  wl*<*rv  the  "tockhn'Vr 
or  «ecurlty  holder  a|ipears  upon  the  hnok«  of  fb*-  itimpiuy  u*  truj-l*^*  or  In  *ny  oit»-r 
fldurlary  relation,  the  nanx*  of  the  person  or  <i>r|H»ratloa  tor  whom  mi«  h  trusts*  »h  artlo* 
i-  Kivea  :  a*,  mi  that  the  r^ld  two  pararrMphs  «ontaln  ••atement"  embrarlwg  nfflMtitH  h 
kuooledK1'  and  Iteltef  a»  In  tin*  fUteir^Unce*  and  romlltlnm  uiid*-f  whlrh  "toekhold* n 
and  -^-'iritr  hold*re  »ho  do  not  appear  upua  tin-  bonk*,  of  fin*  company  ns  ttu»to<-«,  hole 
"lock  nod  »eru elite*  In  a  rnpnrlly  «fb.-r  thou  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  thi*  a® art 
ha*  no  M»un  to  belb-ve  that  any  other  person,  a-  -m  Inti-  »ti .or  «  «»n mi rmtkm  lian  nny  ln|.  r.*#| 
illreet  or  Indlrwl  In  the  auid  Mock,  bond",  or  olber  wurlth-fc  Ilian  aa  uu  sin  ted  hy  hlu- 

( Signed  »  -I.  C.  (J.  Ihim  inrsfahr,  GkMCMAI.  Maxscxs 

Sworn  to  and  »uhacnt*«t  brCore  me  thta  Tirtmtuih  day  of  Marrk.  /?/>.• 

ISIgncd)  Alfdnttihs*  i;  fiuru,  Notary  rutile 
l  My  mwiiuh-Jlnn  esplrvr-  J f«rr<A  30,  t?JS  i 
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s91s  a  child  she  is  health  incarnate. 
She  will  keep  that  clear-eyed  charm  all 
her  life,  if  she  is  taught  the  priceless 
y  habit  of  regularity  ArO  IK  Nujol  will 
\  make  her-and  you- regular  as  clockwork.  j 

Ebsolutely  harmless.  Tty  it.  j\ 
Sale  tit  all  Drug  Stores.  /A 

TAN  HARD  OIL  COMPANY 
_  (  New  Jersey  ) 
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YOU  know  what  you  want  in  a  phonograph.  It’s  going  to 
live  in  your  home.  It  has  to  play  the  music  you  like  the 
way  you  want  it  played.  The  Columbia  dealer  prefers  to 
have  his  Grafonolas  sing  their  own  praises.’  He  would  rather 
have  you  buy  on  your  own  judgment  He  knows  the 
Grafonola  is  always  at  its  best  on  test.  He  knows  that  the 
careful  buyer  becomes  the  satisfied  customer.  That  is  why 
the  Columbia  dealer  is  glad  to  have  you  take  all  the  time  you 
want  to  decide  arid  to  play  any  record  on  any  Grafonola. 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY.  New  York 


Columbia  Grafonolas  $18  lo  $250 


Period  Designs  up  lo  $2100 


Food  will  win  the  war . 


Don't  watte  it. 
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See  Your  Neareet  Republic  Dealer 


Dealer*  and  Service  Station*  in 
Over  1300  Dutribvtinf  Center s 


REPUBLIC  Internal  Gear  Drive  Trucks 
do  more  than  solve  your  transportation 
problems.  They  give  you  the  extra  power 
you  need  for  the  demands  of  load  capacity 
and  8 peed  these  days.  They  insure  the  extra 
saving  of  oil  and  gas  you  need  now  when 
the  high  cost  of  doing  business  makes  econ¬ 
omy  the  watchword.  Rugged  Republic 
construction  and  the  RepuDlic-Torbensen 
Internal  Gear  Drive  are  the  reasons. 

Over  30,000  in  Use 

Seven  Models,  %-Ton  to  5-Ton 

Republic  Special,  tf-lon  chassis,  $995;  Republic  Dispatch, 
maximum  capacity.  1500  pounds,  for  delivery  purposes.  $895; 
1-ton  with  bow  top  and  stake  or  express  body,  $1295; 
1)4 -ton  chassis,  $1650  ;  2-ton  chassis,  $1975;  3^-ton 
Dreadnaught  chassis.  $2950;  5-ton  Thoroughbred  chassis. 
$4500.  All  prices  f.o.b.  factory.  We  furnish  every  type 
of  body,  including  hoist,  gravity  and  elevating  dump. 
Write  for  book  on  any  model  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Address  Department  B. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Company,  Inc. 
Alma,  Michigan  ^ 
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An  officer  of  the  Mechanical 
Transport  division  British  W.  D., 
telling  of  his  experiences  with  tractors 
in  France,  said: 


'OU  know  we  use  a  lot  of 
Holt  ‘seventy-fives’  (or  snaking 
up  the  ‘nine  point  twos’  and  am¬ 
munition  wagons.  You  cannot  imagine 
worse  operating  conditions  for  a  tractor — 
everything  from  bumpy  going  over  broken  stones 
to  soft  clay  slush  well  mixed  with  sand.  The  dust 
and  slush  are  the  worst  because  it  gets  into  the  bear¬ 
ings.  Occasionally  an  upper  track  carrier  wheel  would 
drop  off — shaft  cut  clean  through  by  the  grit  which 
gets  into  the  plain  bearings  if  they  are  not  constantly 
oiled.  It’s  marvelous  how  those  Hyatt  bearings  stand 
up  in  the  lower  wheels.  They  are  right  down  in  the 
worst  of  the  dust  and  muck  and  carry  the  entire  weight 
of  the  tractor.  They  are  always  running  and  get 
precious  little  attention  in  the  held. 

‘There  is  an  old  man  at  the  Base  Repair  Shop 

who  takes  care  of  all  the  Hyatt  bearings  in  all  the  tractors 
in  service.  They  bring  each  tractor  in  about  once  in 
six  months  or  so  for  a  general  going  over.  The  track 
wheels  are  given  to  this  old  man  who  removes  the 
bearings,  carefully  scraping  and  brushing  out  every 
particle  of  grit.  Sometimes  he  has  to  take  the  cage 
apart  to  get  at  the  dirt  in  the  hole  through  the  rollers. 
After  he  gets  the  bearing  clean  and  cage  reassembled 


he  swills  them  about  in  a  pail  of  paraffin,  dips  them  in 
heavy  oil  and  reassembles  them  in  the  wheels.  They're 
just  as  good  as  new.  I  don’t  suppose  he  has  thrown 
away  a  pail  full  of  broken  bearing  parts  since  the  war 
started  and  very  few.  if  any.  new  bearings  have  been 
needed  for  repairs.”' 


Every  Holt  tractor,  models  75  and  1  20  built  at 
Peoria,  has  24  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  in  the  ‘‘CATERPIL¬ 
LAR”  track  rollers.  These  models  have  been  Hyatt 
equipped  for  the  past  eight  years  and  today  there  are 
over  one  hundred  thousand  Hyatt  bearings  in  every 
day  use  in  Holt  tractors  alone  in  service  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Repairs  or  replacements  of  Hyatt  Bear¬ 
ings  have  been  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  in 
all  this  time. 

• 

Because  of  this  remarkable  record  of  service 
the  Holt  Manufacturing  Company  have  specified  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings  throughout  on  all  of  their  recently 
developed  tractors,  most  of  which  are  designed  for 
military  purposes. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.  J  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Times  the  War  Ships  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Britaiiv 


ihe  Surv^ 


Dreadnoughts  of  war  guarding  the  gateways  of  nations;  destroyers 
vigilantly  roaming  the  seas  in  quest  of  their  hidden  prey ;  ocean  levia¬ 
thans  that  carry  their  passengers  safely  from  shore  to  shore  when  peace 
reigns — these  are  guided  in  their  activities  by  Waltham  Chronometers. 


No  greater  faith  was  ever  shown  in  the 

precision  of  a  timepiece  than  when  the  war  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States,  England  and  Canada 
placed  their  orders  at  Waltham.  Faith  based  on  tests 
which  proved  the  reliability  and  precision  of  the 
Waltham  Chronometer. 

Waltham,  the  only  watch  factory  in  the 
world  that  is  equipped  to  make  Chronometers,  is  also 
supplying  other  timepieces  for  war  work.  Deck  clocks, 
comparing  watches,  airplane  clocks,  wrist  watches  — 
all  made  at  Waltham  —  are  doing  their  bit  in  helping 
the  Allies  go  “  over  the  top  ”  to  victory. 


Visit  the  jeweler  whose  reputation  stands 
highest  for  quality.  Ask  him  to  show  you  some  of  the 
Waltham  models — particularly  the  Colonial  A.  T1  ' 
extreme  thinness  of  this  beautiful  masterpiece  is  or.r 
of  the  crowning  achievements  of  more  than  a  hah- 
century  of  watchmaking  experience. 

The  Colonial  A  is  an  ensemble  of  all  those 

superiorities  which  have  led  the  horological  experts 
of  the  greatest  nations  to  choose  Waltham  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other  watch  made  in  America  —  in  pref¬ 
erence  also  to  the  finest  timepieces  of  Switzerland, 
England  or  France. 


WALTHAM 


THE  WORLD’S  WATCH  OVER  TI AA  E 
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THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  ^  : 


SO  THERE! 


The  evidence  given,  the  judge 
declares  the  prisoner  guilty 


And  calls  him  a  mean  sht,nk-  u 

sneaking  truol(,  a  venomous  reptile 


And  stvears  that  he  ought  to  he 
hung  from  the  nearest  lamp-post 


Of  .setting  fires'  and  spying  ami 
/>lacmg  fnv/vignnJa  and  bombs 


And  dcvlares  him  absolutely  un¬ 
lit  fa  live  on  a  Christian  earth 


And  finally,  having  expended 
all  of  his  righteous  ini.tu.tnr 


And  he  then  proceeds  to  de¬ 
nounce  him  in  right  round  terms 


And  says  he  is  worse  than 
the  lours!  of  murderers 


Proceeds  to  sen  ten 
"Six  months  at  Hot  Sj 
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if  MAKING  SOLDIERS  IN  DIXIE 

BY  WILLIAM  SLAVENS  McNUTT 


A  French  officer 
irutructed  them 
in  the  art  of  gre¬ 
nade  throwing 


onion  will  smell  like  a  rose  to  you  for  a  week 
afterward.” 

The  captain  laughed.  “The  Heinics  will 
have  to  dig  up  something  more  schrecklich 
than  gas  if  they  want  to  scare  this  outfit,” 
he  said.  “Men  aren't  afraid  of  a  thing  they 
make  jckes  about.  They  say  the  noncoins 
y  arr  the  backbone  of  an  army.  If  that's  true, 
we’ve  got  tome  vertebra.  I  was  lecturing  to 
/  a  class  of  fifty  noncoms,  and  I  found  out 
later  that  thirty-three  of  them  had  had 
more  chemistry  than  I’d  had.  After  I  had 
finished  my  talk  I  invited  them  to  ask  me 
questions,  and  they  put  me  in  a  hole.  I'd 
have  been  in  an  awful  fix  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  fellow  who  was  my 
orderly  then  was  a  former  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Yale.  Between  us  we  got  by." 

The  159th  Brigade  at  Camp  Lee  has  in 
its  enlisted  personnel  probably  the  purest 
American  blood  of  any  camp  in  the  country. 
Most  of  the  men  in  the  brigade  are  Vir¬ 
ginians  who  trace  their  lineage  hack  to  colo¬ 
nial  days.  Major  Granville  Fortcscue  was 
telling  me  of  the  men  of  this  brigade.  “You 
know*  if  an  Englishman  were  to  read  over 
the  localization  order  for  this  brigade,  he’d 
think  it  a  call  to  his  home  soldiers,"  he  said. 
“We’ve  men  from  Middlesex,  Surry,  and 
Kent  here  in  one  company;  in  another  West- 
moreland.  Northumberland,  and  Northamp¬ 
ton.  and  in  other  hattalions  are  soldiers  from 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Warwick, 
Bedford.  Richmond.  Sussex.  Southampton, 
and  Isle  of  Wfight.  Company  roll  calls  down 
here  sound  like  a  lesson  in  English  history — 
Buckingham,  Brunswick,  Cumberland,  Bath.  Halifax. 


w 

AN  ugly  splattering  of  sound  from  a  snarling  ma¬ 
chine  gun  woke  the  valley  with  menacing  echoes. 
A  Virginia  descendant  of  a  Confederate  soldier  lay 
on  the  ground  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  Near 
by  stood  a  Pennsylvania  descendant  of  a  Union  sol¬ 
dier  watching  the  action  admiringly.  The  earth 
under  them  had  given  final  asylum  to  the  soldier 
ancestor  of  each.  The  Virginian  cased  the  pressure 
of  his  finger.  A  British  officer  stepped  forward  and 
spoke  sharply  in  instruction.  The  Virginian  and  the 
Pennsylvanian — both  of  whose  remote  ancestors  had. 
so  to  speak,  collaborated  on  the  job  of  seeing  that 
the  Englishman's  ancestors  didn't  hang  around  to 
wear  out  their  welcome — listened  intently.  Behind 
them,  ringed  about  In  formation,  scores  more  of 
Northerners  and  Southerner*  bent  their  heads  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  the  Englishman'*  words.  The  officer’s 
speech  was  interrupted  by  a  savage  smash  of  noise 
from  a  hill  in  the  near  distance.  I  saw.  outlined 
clearly  against  the  sky  line,  a  French  officer  instruct¬ 
ing  men  of  the  North  and  South  in  the  art  of  gre¬ 
nade  throwing:  a  French  officer  whose  ancestors 
may  well  have  aided  the  men  of  the  Revolution — 
North  and  South — in  their  battle  against  the  English 
on  that  very  ground.  The  sound  of  the  bombing 
ceased,  and  the  F.nglish  officer  went  on  with  his  talk. 
Men  of  the  North  and  wins  of  the  South,  under  the 
instruction  of  a  British  officer  aided  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  rehearsing  their  warfare  on  the  ground  that  saw 
the  final  resistance  of  Lee  against  Grunt;  on  ground 
in  seeing  distance  of  the  Appomattox  Courthouse! 

It  was  Camp  Lee,  the  National  Army  cantonment 
just  outside  of  Petersburg.  Camp  Lee  is  not  altogether 
typical  of  the  South,  but  it  is  typical  of  America. 

Inside  of  the  Horseshoe 

AMP  LEE  is  the  second  largest  cantonment 
Moat  of  its  personnel  is  from  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  although  it  houses  the  selected  men  from  West 
Virginia  und  Virginia.  The  camp  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  with  the  drill  grounds,  bayonet 
courses,  gas  schools,  and  bombing  grounds  on  ground 
inclosed  by  the  barracks.  One  may  stand  near  Divi¬ 
sion  Headquarters  at  Camp  Lee  and  see  more  men 
doing  more  different  things  than  at  any  other  camp. 
From  one  point  of  vantage  I  was  able  to  watch  sev¬ 
eral  infantry  hattalions  drilling,  details  at  bayonet 
practice,  machine-gun  crews  under  instructions, 
bombing  squad*  at  work,  men  around  the  gas  house 
learning  to  don  masks  properly,  and  others  work¬ 
ing  at  trench  construction. 

On  a  windy  hill  near  the  gas  house  1  met  a  cap¬ 
tain  whoso  business  it  is  to  teach  noncommissioned 
officers  all  the  methods  of  defense  against  gas,  All 
about  us  were  details  of  men  practicing  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  masks,  A  number  of  men  were  just  coming 
out  of  the  gas  house  near  by,  laughing  and  joking 
at  their  first  experience  with  the  noxious,  invisi¬ 
ble  enemy.  uHow  was  it,  Joe?”  asked  a  sergeant. 

uLike  Limburger  cheese,  only  not  no  thick.”  the  sol¬ 
dier  replied. 

“Wuit  tiU  you  get  a  whiff  of  it!  A  Bermuda 


Literature  is  well  represented  too  One  company 
has  a  squad  composed  of  Addison, 

Arnold,  Johnson,  and  Merideth.” 

The  Division  Headquarters  at 
Camp  Lee  is  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  spot  where  the 
house  stood  that  housed  Grant 
and  his  staff  during  the  siege  of 
Petersburg.  Last  fall  there  was 
a  Confederate  reunion  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  the  old  soldiers  visited 
the  cantonment.  The  man  who 
had  served  as  General  Lee’s 
cook  during  the  siege  was  there; 
and  in  that  camp,  so  appropri¬ 
ately  named  for  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  leader  of  the  South,  lie  met 
the  grandson  of  the  famous  gen¬ 
eral,  an  officer  in  the  American 
army,  training  Americans  to 
fight  for  America. 

Southern  Spirit 
AT  Camp  Jackson,  South  Caro- 
**  lina,  we  find  the  unalloyed 
South  in  training.  The  men  at 
Camp  Jackson  are  drawn  from 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Florida.  Georgia,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  Alabama.  This  camp  is 
located  near  Columbia,  the  State 
capital,  in  the  pine  woods  on  the 
highest  bit  of  ground  between 
the  coast  and  the  mountains. 

The  soil  is  sandy,  and  because 
the  water  drains  from  it  so  quickly,  it  offers  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  drilling, 

The  men  of  the  South  are  excellent  physical  mate¬ 
rial.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  strong  men;  but  they 
need  athletic  work  to  loosen  and  speed  them  up. 
Camp  Jackson  is  fortunate  in  having  Frank  M. 
Dobson,  former  Princeton  athlete  and  National 
longue  hall  player,  as  a  camp  physical  director, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  divisional  athletic 
director.  James  Driver.  Dobson  is  the  best  known 
college  athletic  coach  in  the  South;  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  officers  at  Camp  Jackson  have  played 
on  college  teams  either  under  or  against  him.  With 
Driver  he  has  planned  and  carried  out  an  athletic 
program  of  track  and  field  events  that  has  embraced 
all  the  men  in  the  camp.  It  has  long  been  his  theory 
that  athletics  should  be  run  to  benefit  the  men  of  a 
college  ruther  than  merely  to  insure  victory  for  a  col¬ 
lege  team;  now  his  theories  are  peculiarly  applicable. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  in  which  1  might 
do  full  justice  to  the  reserve  officers  of  the  National 
Army  in  the  South.  I  can’t  History  will.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  are  from  the  training  camp  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe.  Most  of  them  are  Southern  col¬ 
lege  men,  and  they  are  a  snappy,  peppery  lot.  They 
believe  in  themselves,  they  believe  m  the  National 


Army,  and  above  all  they  believe  in  their  jnen.  There 
is  a  phrase  which  always  made  me  smile:  “the  flower 
of  the  South.”  I  heard  it  used  in  reference  to  the 
reserve  officers  of  the  South,  and  I  didn't  smile.  It's 
not  trite  nor  funny  to  me  now.  Those  reserve  officers 
have  a  hard  job.  They  are  doing  it  well  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  finding  the  patience  to  be  courteous  not  only 
to  superiors  and  visitors,  but  to  their  men  us  well. 

"I  put  in  a  good  deal  of  time  explaining  to  my 
men  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting,”  a 
reserve  captain  of  infantry — u  college  man — told  mi* 

“I  get  excellent  results.  1  believe  that  the  South¬ 
erner  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  My  men  don't  understand  all  the  forces  that 
operated  to  bring  about  this  war.  That  knowledge 
is  not  necessary.  They  are  coming  to  understand 
that  the  United  States  is  absolutely  right  in  its 
position,  and,  believe  me,  Mr.  McNutt*  these  men 
of  mine  will  fight  like  madmen  for  anything  that 
they  believe  to  be  right  " 

Most  of  the  selected  men  in  camp  at  Jackson 
are  from  remote  farm*  and  small  towns.  Those 
who  took  newspapers  were  interested  in  local  news. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  glance  briefly  at  the  headlines  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  thousands  in  some  great  buttle 
on  the  western  front,  arul  for  their  reading  turn  to 
the  story  about  how  Jim  Hawkins  fell  from  a 
scaffolding  while  painting  his  house  and  broke  his 
arm.  They  know  Jim;  they  did  not  know  Europe. 
They  knew  that  there  was  n  war  going  on  in  Europe, 
but  it  was  as  remote  from  their  minds  as  a  native 
squabble  in  India  or  a  fracas  between  black  tribes 
in  darkest  Africa.  There  was  much  less  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  Great  War  in  idle  momenta  than 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  Ty  Cobb  would 
outhat  Speaker. 

Many  of  them  went  to  the  cantonment  unwill¬ 
ingly;  but  paste  this  where 
you  can  see  it:  The  selected 
man  of  the  South  would  go  to 
F ranee  to-morrow  if  given 
his  free  choice  between  cross¬ 
ing  the  sea  to  fight  and  going 
home  before  the  fight  Is 
finished. 

"There's  a  wonderful  spirit 
in  this  army,  air,"  a  typical 
selected  man  at  Camp  Jack- 
son  told  me  earnestly.  “I'm 
mighty  proud  to  be  in  along 
with  men  like  I  know  in  this 
army.  I  reckon  they  all  feel 
most  the  same  as  I  do:  This 
job’s  got  to  be  'tended  to,  an’ 
we  are  the  people  who’ve  got 
to  do  it!  Tain't  a  nice  job, 
but  it's  our  job,  an*  we’re 
goin'  to  see  to  it/' 

"You're  not  sorry,  then, 
that  you're  here  in  the  army?" 

"Turn  me  loose  nn'  I’d  en¬ 
list  to-morrow,”  he  said. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  vol¬ 
unteer  in  the  first  place?" 

"  'Cause  I  didn't  think  we 
had  any  business  in  the  war, 
an*  I  didn't  think  the  army 
needed  me,  whether  we  were 
right  or  not.  I  had  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  store,  sir,  down  ill  — , 
Tennessee.  I'm  just  mar¬ 
ried  an’  my  business  just  begin n In*  to  get  goin' 
good.  I  gnt  me  a  little  home.  sir.  un'  what  time 
I  ain’t  downtown  'tendin’  to  my  business.  I'm  home 
doin'  some  chore  round  the  yar^  or  putterin’  round 
the  house  someway,  fixin'  up  some  shelf  or  ’not her 
for  the  missus.  We're  right  happy,  sir.  me  an'  the 
missus.  We’re  just  happy  with  each  other  an’  get 
tin’  on  about  our  business  I  ain't  got  much  time 
for  rcadin’  in  the  newspapers.  1  read  a  little  hout 
the  war,  hut  I  don’t  give  a  damn.  Then,  sir,  all 
of  a  sudden,  we're  into  it.  1  been  goin’  on  bout 
my  business  like  I  said,  an’  it  seems  to  me  like  we’re 
awful  foolish  to  go  an’  get  mixed  up.  But  I  didn’t 
pay  no  'tention  even  then,  till  'long  come  Mr  Draft 
an’  grab  me.  Well,  sir,  I  reckon  I  just  most  went 
crazy!  I  think  they  ain’t  got  no  right  to  bust  up 
my  business  an*  take  me  'way  from  my  home  an*  all 
No.  sir!  I  try  to  get  exemption  an'  everything,  but 
'tain’t  no  mite  o’  good;  an'  down  here  I  come!  I 
was  right  mad  about  it  for  a  spell,  an'  then  I  begun 
thinkin'  about  it.  an'  bearin'  my  captain  an'  lieu¬ 
tenants  iMlk  alkiut  what  we  hud  to  do  an'  why  we 
had  to  do  iL  Then  there's  some  men  in  the  barracks 
Lhat  had  more  lime  for  readin*  an’  studyin'  'bout 
the  war  than  me.  an'  they're  Cellin'  me  ’bout  it.  an' 
how  wc  come  tu  get  in  on  it.  I  Jlful  <iy*.  wt  got  a  j*bQ‘. 


“Like  Limburger  cheeee,  only 
not  so  thick/9  the  soldier  replied 
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to  do  that’*  pot  to  Ik*  done.  I  ain't  no  slacker.  .sir. 
»  No.  sir!  My  daddy,  ho  fought  along  with  the  Ton* 
federate  army,  an’  you  bet  if  he  were  livin'  to-day 
an'  young  enough  he'd  I#  fightin'  in  this  army;  an* 
you  bet  I'm  glad  I'm  fightin'  in  this  army.  I'm  where 
I  belong,  an'  I'm  glad  of  it.  Mister,  I  don’t  even 
want  to  go  home  till  we  get  this  job  finished  an' 
•  lone  with;  an'  after  I  wrote  the  misaus,  an*  told  her 
how  'liout  it,  she  don’t  want  me  to  come  tack  till  I 
pit  through  with  what's  to  do  neither.” 

urm  Done  Talking  Against  Niggers’ 9 

I  N  writing  of  the  National  Army  of  the  South,  I 
-■-must  not  omit  the  negro  soldiers. 

There  was  one  unit  at  Camp  Lee  composed  of 
I  •HIM)  colored  soldiers,  selected  from  West  Virginia. 
Ten  days  after  they  arrived  in  camp  with  the  first 
quota  last  fall,  the  call  came  for  them  to  go  imme¬ 
diately  to  France  for  special  service.  The  call  was 
sudden  and  unexpected.  General  Cronkhite  knew  that 
the  men  had  not  expected  to  leave  this  country  for 
several  months.  He  thought  that  perhaps  some  of 
the  l.fiOO  might  have  good  reasons  for  not  wanting 
to  leave  at  once,  so  he  called  for  volunteers  from 
the  5,000  other  colored  troops  who  were  in  camp 
to  fill  up  whatever  vacancies  there  might  be  in 
the  oversea  unit.  Kvery  one  of  the  5.000  volun 
torrid  for  immediate  oversea  service.  Then  the 
unit  was  marched  to  a  hall.  The  general  said 
that  there  were  volunteers  to  take  the  place  of  any 
who  wished  to  remain  behind.  Only  20  per  cent  of 
the  1,000  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
stay  nt  home.  When  the  general  came  from  the  stage 
on  his  way  out  those  newly  drafted  colored  men, 
facing  active  service  in  the  war  zone  within  less 
than  two  weeks  after  having  hroken  their  civilian 
ties,  started  to  sing  "America."  A*  the  general  went 
down  the  aisle  the  singing  grew  to  a  harmonious 
roar  of  affirmation.  The  thing  was  absolutely  spon¬ 
taneous.  They  had  not  been  coached.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  sentiment  in  the  face 
of  danger. 

Will  you  say  that  they  had  no  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  danger  to  he  faced?  Then  come  with 
me  to  Camp  Jackson.  1  heard  there  a  battalion  of 
negro  soldiers  singing  under  the  leadership  of  David 
(iriffin,  the  division  singing  instructor.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  formation  before  a  barrack,  singing 
with  that  abandon  and  joy  that  only  the  negro  can 
attain.  It  seemed  indeed  that  the  thought  of  the  war 
must  be  very  light  on  their  minds. 

Come  with  me  to  an  officers'  mess  hall  the  next  day. 
There  is  a  shout  outside:  "Hey!  Look  what’s  coming!" 
We  step  outside.  Down  the  road,  thump-thump, 
thump- thump,  comes  that  same  battalion  of  negro 
soldiers  in  full  marching  order.  These  soldiers 
from  the  mills  and  cotton  fields  are  on  their 
way  to  France.  The  whole  camp  knows  it;  the 
whole  camp  is  grave,  quiet.  Thump-thump,  thump- 
thump?  There  is  no  sound  in  all  that  great  can¬ 
tonment  save  the  heat  of  marching  feet  and  the 
creaking  of  packs.  The  black  men  know  they  are 
on  their  way  abroad.  They  are  a  solemn -looking  lot 
A  minister  steps  out  to  the  edgr  of  the  embankment 
overlooking  the  road  down  which  the  troops  are 
marching,  and  calls  out  shakily:  "Good-by,  boys, 
(iod  bless  you!  God  take  care  of  you,  hoys!” 

There  is  an  uprolling  of  eyes  and  a  shaky  chorus 
of  voices  in  answer:  'Thanky,  suh.  Thanky  kindly. 
Thanky.  parson.  Thanky.  suh!" 

A  big  Mississippian,  standing  near,  swore  growl- 
mirly  under  his  breath,  gulped,  and  cried. 


*Tm  done  talking  against  niggers."  he  declan  d 
huskily.  "Those  boys  have  been  dam  t  fine  soldier? 
here,  an’  if  they  ever  get  back  from  France.  I’m 
big  enough  to  lick  any  man  who  don't  givr  'em  u 
square  deal." 

"They've  certainly  been  good  soldiers.’  a  South 
Carolinian  standing  by  agreed.  "I  never  thought 
to  sulute  a  nigger,  but  I've  been  glad  t<-  re’ urn 
salutes  to  those  boys.  If  they  die  in  France,  they’re 
going  to  lie  just  as  dead  as  any  of  the  rest  of  u.v 
I  tarn  changing  my  mind  awful  fa.-t  in  the  last 
two  months." 

Silence  but  for  the  shuffle  and  thump  of  I  Mooted 
feet  on  the  road  way.  The  rollicking,  syncopated 
songs  of  yesterday  were  forgotten.  A  soft,  drawl 
ing,  quavery  voice  from  somewhere  in  the  marching 
ranks  begun  the  hymn:  "Will  There  Be  Any  Star- 
in  My  Crown?”  Others  took  it  up.  and  to  the  word* 
and  music  of  the  old  church  song  th"se  Mack  boys 
tramped  their  solemn  way  out  of  camp  to  put  their 
bodies  to  the  chance  of  war  on  a 
foreign  soil. 

They  may  not  have  known  much 
about  the  history  of  the  German 
nation.  Czars  and  kaiser*  may  not 
have  been  any  more  real  to  their 
mind*  than  ghost*  and  goblin*.  It 
i*  probable  that  the  majority  of 
them  knew  very  little  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  Balkan  politics.  But, 
believe  me,  they  knew  that  they 
were  going  to  a  dangerous  place. 

They  were  not  leaving  with  any 
idea  of  enjoying  a  pleasure  pic¬ 
nic.  They  knew!  I  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
what  ia  spoken  of  a*  the  Negro 
Problem  of  the  South;  I  believe 
that,  whatever  the  right*  and 
wrongs  of  it  may  be,  it  will  prove 
much  easier  of  adjustment  after 
this  war  i*  over. 

On  a  nipping  clear  evening,  in 
company  with  a  Southern  friend. 

1  was  loafing  through  the  camp  in 
a  car.  The  blare  of  a  band — a 
harsh  rider  on  the  tack  of  that  soft 
southern  wind— startled  us.  We 
stopped.  On  an  open  plain  near 
by  a  battalion  was  going  through 
the  ceremony  of  retreat.  We  watched  the  companies 
and  the  band  go  through  the  evolutions  At  last 
one  company  advanced  bearing  aloft  the  colors. 

The  flag  was  a  brilliant  patch  of  color  against  the 
dark  of  the  pine-woods  background.  My  Southern 
friend  swore  a  little  prayer. 

"Sav!  A  live  American  he-man  who  couldn't  get 
in  under  that  flag  and  go  some  place  that  ought  to 
be  gone  to,  he  ain't  alive  in  the  first  place,  he  ain't 
a  *he'  in  the  second  place,  he  ain't  an  American  in 
the  third  place,  and  in  the  fourth  place  he  just 
naturally  ain’t!" 

The  soldiers  came  to  attention  in  battalion  front, 
and  the  martial  notes  of  the  national  air  rode 
proudly  abroad  on  the  rising  night  wind.  My  friend 
and  I  uncovered  and  sat  in  silence  until  the  echo 
of  thr  last  note  had  died  away.  My  friend  blew 
his  nose  hard  and  winked  his  eyes  clear  of  a  mist 
that  had  guthered  in  them. 

"Now.  1  reckon  some  folks,  they'd  go  an*  call  this 
just  plum  emotionalism."  he  said  as  he  started  the 
cur.  "But  it  ain't.  No,  sir!  It's  just  realization 


of  the  fact  that  I've  gut  ;« 
mighty  fine  country  to  love, 
an’  that  I'm  man  enough  to 
>  it  from  the  upstanding 
patch  "f  hair  on  my  head 
that  won’t  listen  to  no  brush, 
clean  t'n  down  just  as  far  ns 
go*  That's  what  it  is! 
That  bund  was  saying  to  me: 
Frank,  you  got  a  wonderful 
country.  It  belongs  to  yuu 
.  it.’  An’ 
*By  cully. 
I’d  most  forgot 
I  come  to 
think  of  it.  I’m  Tea!  proud  ail' 
awful  humble  at  one  an*  the 
* umr  time;  an*  because,  fur 
a  littb  time,  1  understand 
how  things  really  are.  I  get 
«  little  blurred  in 
the  eyes.  1  tell 
you,  we  people 
down  herr  in  the 
South  have  had 
our  eyes  hlurrvd 
up  considerable  in 
the  last  few  months. 
We've  got  an  awful 
lot  to  remind  us 
how  things  really 
are.  Kvery  where 

you  go  now,  nil 
over  the  South, 
there's  soldi  e  r  s 
coming  to  camp  or 
g  o  i  n  g  home  on 
leave,  an’  ever  y 
one  of  them  fid- 
lows  in  uniform  is 
a  message  that 
says  the  same 
thing  that  blind 
bark  there  was  say¬ 
ing  to  mo.  We  peo¬ 
ple  down  here  ain't 
often  forgetting 
these  days  that  we 
got  a  country  to  be 
proud  of;  an',  Mr. 
Man,  I'm  making  a  tat  an’  a  prayer  that  when 
ttas4*  Southern  fellows  get  over  there,  they're  going 
to  act  up  in  such  a  way  that  their  country’ll  have  a 
chance  to  be  proud  of  them." 

I  can  echo  my  friend’*  prayer  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  tat.  The  knowledge  that  the  Southern 
soldier  must  acquire  is  a  knowledge  of  technique. 
The  South  needs  no  training  in  courage.  The  South 
needs  no  bolstering  of  the  will  to  conquer  and  en¬ 
dure.  The  South  has  traveled  a  hanl  road  without 
fainting,  and  endured  without  complaint.  The  grand¬ 
sons  of  the  gallant  men  who  fought  under  the  Star? 
and  Bars  are  standing  retreat  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes;  the  will  of  the  men  of  yesterday,  who  backed 
a  lost  cause  to  the  ultimate  of  human  endurance, 
steels  the  man  of  to-day  for  the  coming  combat; 
the  spirit  of  the  m«*n  who  fought  with  !*•«  is  alive  in 
the  breast*  of  the  men  who  will  fight  with  Pershing. 

This  in  the  fourth  article  oh  I  hr  National  Armycawp*. 
In  the  fifth,  to  he  published  in  an  early  t*«MC,  Mr  Mr- 
\atl  will  maimi  M/i  his  r  mi  press  mum*  of  Awicrtrii  at  uar, 


The  /tag  iron  a  brilliant  patch  ut 
to  tor  against  the  dark  background 


The  Virginian  eased  the  pressure  of  his  linger. 


A  British  officer  stepper!  forward  and  spoke  sharply  in  instruct  ion 
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WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING, 

CONGRESS  ?  BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


TIE  two  active  branches  of  our  democratic  govern¬ 
ment — legislative  and  executive — have  suffered  a 
considerable  disturbance  of  balance  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  If  an  American  will  go  and  sit  to-day- 
in  the  galleries  of  Congress,  and  Imagine  the  ghosts 
of  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  or  even  of  Cullom, 
Hoar,  and  Dollivcr,  witnessing  the  performance,  there 
may  steal  over  him  the  suspicion  that  the  intellectual 
sea  of  legislative  statesmanship  is  not  at  flood  tide. 

At  the  end  of  a  period  when,  for  good  or  ill,  the 
real  government  of  the  United  States,  from  the  days 
of  Cleveland,  and  later,  after  the  death  of  McKinley, 
had  been  slipping  away  through  the  relaxing  fingers 
of  Congress  and  running  in  dribbling  streams  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward  that  home  of  the  Tight¬ 
ening  Crip,  the  White  House — Bang!  the  war  came. 
It  jumped  at  Congress  so  hard  that  it  startled  Con¬ 
gress  out  of  its  spare  wits. 

Coincident  with  this  the  President,  acting  with 
some  shrewdness  and  wisdom,  began  to  play  the 
Executive  hose  into  the  Legislative  face. 

"Congress?"  said  a  member  of  the  Lower  House 
to  me  in  a  style  of  English  diction  not  out  of  vogue. 
"Well,  sir,  Congress  don't  know  where  it's  going. 
But  that's  not  all.  Congress  don't  even  know  where 
It's  at." 

Cong  res*  admits  with  a  gasp  that  it  is  voting 
appropriations  in  a  year  equal  to  the  appropriations 
for  expense  voted  in  all  the  years  of  our  history; 
it  knows  vaguely  that  it  is  passing  measure  after 
measure  asked  for  by  the  Executive  which  have  far- 
t  reaching  significance  for  good  or  evil  in  the  social 
and  economic  future  of  the  country;  it  hopes  that 
all  results  will  be  good  and  suspects  that  not  quite 
all  will  be.  It  looks  back  upon  its  hatch  with  that 
same  suspicion  with  which  a  hen  would  regard  a 
brood  consisting  of  ducks,  birds  of  paradise,  auks, 
eagles,  and  ostriches,  hoping  for  its  young,  fearing 
for  them,  and  not  quite  sure  of  their  origin. 

Congress  has  no  time  to  pause.  It  is  on  the  run. 
It  is  going  somewhere.  It  must  scatter  largess. 
This  is  War.  It  does  not  atop  to  weigh  the  pack¬ 
ages  of  foreign  policy  or  military  policy  or  do¬ 
mestic  policy  which  the  President  wraps  in  such 
attractive  indesures. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unwise  to  stop.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  tide  is  so  low  just  now  that,  even  if  the 
gallop  were  halted,  where  would  Congress  find  among 
its  memhers  the  statesmanship  to  set  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  legislative  mentality  again?  Name  the  men 
if  you  can.  Name  a  half  dozen  men  in  Congress 
who  by  comparison  with  the  President  do  not  look 
impotent  and  puny, 

"And.  furthermore,  the  people  are  not  watching  us 
a*  in  the  old  days,"  say  the  honorable  legislators, 
with  some  measure  of  truth.  "The  public  mind 
has  been  diverted  To  reach  the  public  ear  now, 
we  only  have  a  whisper;  the  President,  through 
the  infinite  multiplication  of  executive  and  depart¬ 
ment!  publicity  bureaus,  has  got  the  biggest  mega¬ 
phone  ever  built." 

Congress  has  become  u  good  deal  like  the  l*mnl 
of  directors  of  a  corporation  who  look  wise  and  vote 


with  the  general  manager  when  he  talks  beyond 
their  depth.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  thing;  a  democ¬ 
racy  is  putting  on  trial  a  centralization  of  power  in 
the  Executive  which  now  has  reached  a  degree  of 
practical  concentration  unequaled  in  autocracies. 

Watching  Congress  for  many  weeks,  however,  the 
question  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  whether 
the  disturbance  of  halancr  is  located  completely  in 
the  yielding  of  power  hy  Congress  to  the  President. 
Is  not  the  change  in  balance  somewhat  explained  by 
conditions  which  have  made  our  Congress  what  it  is? 

No  careful  observer  of  our  political  life  has  seen 
all  there  is  to  see  of  Congress  until  hr  has  been  on 
hand  when  the  President,  planning  to  read  a  message 
on  foreign  affairs,  makes  one  of  his  sudden  descents 
upon  the  Capitol. 

Buzz  of  talk  in  the  marble  corridors  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  arrived!  He  is  to  speak!  He  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  Congress.  Of  course  the  final  destination 
of  this  message  is  not  Congress.  Addressed  to  Von 
Hertling,  addressed  to  the  Bolsheviki,  addressed  to 
Lloyd  George  (London  papers  please  copy) — all  of 
whom  will  understand.  Congress  is  to  hear  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Congress  is  a  lay  figure,  and  the  President 
is  about  to  drape  u  manuscript. 

A  sense  of  importance  surcharges  the  air.  His¬ 
tory  is  in  the  making.  No  joke  about  that.  Pages 
look  grave.  Ancient  doormen  exchange  glances  and 
nod  their  heads  wisely.  Those  democratic  "leaders" 
who  feel  themselves  a  part  of  this  history  mak¬ 
ing  which  is  more  or  less  Greek  to  them  swell  up 
a  little  as  they  “come  off  the  floor"  and  peer 
around  the  reception  rooms  as  if  about  to  say: 
"Where's  I>estiny?  Where  is  that  constituent  of 
mine?  She  just  sent  in  her  card." 

Calling  the  Roll 

HERE'S  Kitchin  of  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  operation  of  the  seniority  rule — the  de¬ 
signer  of  the  eleventh-hour  8  per  cent  tax  on  the 
little  incomes — those  earned  by  personal  effort.  And 
there’s  Senator  Kirby  of  Arkansas,  who  the  other 
day  was  telling  us  from  the  floor  that  Surgeon 
General  Gorgas,  even  after  months  of  study,  must 
he  all  wrong  about  our  soldier  boys  having  been 
overcrowded  in  the  cantonments  because  he.  Kirby, 
was  a  hunter  and  had  hern  hunting  with  the  fel¬ 
lers  back  in  the  Ozark*  and  slept  in  a  tent  four 
feet  by  eight  or  thereabouts,  along  of  eight  or 
ten  others! 

And  there's  Ollie  James  of  Kentucky,  the  big. 
ooming.  thunderous  personality  of  the  Senate,  who 
adore*  thr  Administration  and  would  not  readily 
change  anything  in  it.  And  there's  “Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon,  who  ha*  seen  twenty-one  terms  of  Congress, 
and  Senator  Stone  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  was  against 
the  war  hut  now  clamors  that  Roosevelt  Is  the  kind 
of  man  who  gives  (a*  the  administrative  opinion 
machine  say  a  of  criticism)  “aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  ”  There  is  Jeannette  Rankin,  Representative 
from  Montana,  harbinger  of  suffrage,  and  Congress 


man  Baer,  a  cartoonist  and  a  kind  of  advance  agent 
for  the  Non-Partisan  League. 

And  there's  the  representative  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  who  the  other  day  made  a  philippic  against 
the  mud  he  found  in  a  cantonment  at  Chariot t«* 
and  distinguished  his  flourish  by  this  closing 
sentence: 

“Better  treatment,  I  say,  is  deserved  by  these 
boys  who  will  carry  th§  flag— over  the  top  to  vic¬ 
tory—  FOR  YOU  AND  l!” 

"They  Are  Trying  to  llnderntand" 

THE  President  is  coming!  Knots  of  congressmen, 
informed  by  Washington  society  ladies  who  have* 
arrived  in  their  limousines,  protest  in  whiflpers  ae 
they  will  afterward  protest  on  the  floor,  that  the 
secrecy  about  the  President’s  coming  is  not  proper 
“because  Rumor  knows  more  than  we  do." 

Here,  where  so  many  interesting  figures  are 
pointed  out,  not  as  advocates,  analysts,  or  men  of 
outstanding  ability,  not  as  formulators  of  policies, 
not  as  students  of  great  questions,  but  rather  a* 
men  distinguished  by  the  way  of  wearing  their  hair, 
or  the  length  of  their  service,  or  their  relationship 
to  some  one,  or  their  participation  in  some  funny 
story,  or  their  hopes  for  promotion  to  higher  office 
or  the  presidency  (either  growing,  nipped,  or  dead), 
an  astonished  American  wonders  that  no  one  is 
pointed  out  as  a  Mtafcitman.  Or  even  as  a  man  who 
brings  preparedness,  depth  of  study,  and  breadth  of 
education  for  true  legislative  service. 

“Of  course,  there  goes  Lodge,"  *sy*  one  of  his 
fellow  senators. 

“Who  else?" 

“Well,  er— ” 

But  the  President  has  come!  The  bells  arc  buzz¬ 
ing.  Congressmen  and  senators  in  black  streams 
flow  into  the  chamber.  A  hush. 

This  is  the  President!  A  man  who  appears  taller 
than  he  is — a  severe  man,  a  man  of  poise,  of  calm 
manner,  a  little  ministerial,  proud  and  majestic  in 
mien,  a  man  whose  expressions  come  and  go  in 
marked  measure.  One  person  will  notice  that  this 
is  a  noble  figure,  a  figure  apart  from  the  men 
around  him;  another  will  remark  that  he  is  not 
a  man  of  spontaneous  smiles,  not  a  man  whose 
breadth  of  understanding  and  sympathy  includes 
laughter — as  Lincoln's  did — not  a  man  unconscious 
of  himself,  as  Lincoln  was  unconscious. 

The  message!  Measured,  weighed,  shaded,  cho.sen, 
sculptured,  arranged— the  architecture  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  excellence!  Adapted,  fitted,  symphonic,  striking 
chord*  of  human  sensitiveness,  classic  music  of 
word*  which  have  been  popularized  without  unbend¬ 
ing  from  the  manners  of  gtutcly  dignity — the  minuet 
of  state  papers!  And  always  touching  the  destiny 
of  the  world. 

And  this  pond  of  expectant  legislative  faces — 
not  weak  faces,  but  rather  fares  strong  in  the  line* 
of  homely  struggles  and  com  politely  virtuous  and 
cunglomerstteJy  ambitious  and  businesslike  and  stable, 
looking  anything  but  suggestive  of  the  old  yester¬ 
year  suspicion  of  "influence”  and  "alliance  with  the 
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intercut*'*  and  “manipulating”  and  “fine  Italian 
hand” — what  is  the  mood  and  susceptibility  of  this 
pond  as  the  President  delivers  his  complex  treat¬ 
ment  of  world  polities? 

The  pond  just  looks  hack  at  the  President  blankly! 
One  man  in  it  start*  to  applaud  at  the  wrong  time 
and  then  thruBta  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  There 
is  almost  no  spontaneous  demonstration.  Furtive 
glances  are  cast  at  neighbors  to  catch  a  clue  to  the 
proprieties  of  response.  Gravely,  solemnly,  and  a 
little  pale,  assured  of  the  importance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  equally  unmoved  by  it.  Congress  looks  at 
the  President  with  a  combined  pond  expression  of 
respect — and  dismay. 

The  American  onlooker  i»  perplexed.  He  leans 
toward  a  Washington  correspondent  and  says: 
"What'a  the  matter?”  and  the  answer  comes  in  u 
hoarse  whisper:  “They  are  trying  to  understand." 

That  phrase  represents,  aa  one 
finds  it,  the  whole  undercurrent  of 
Congress  to-day.  With  the  gigantic 
task  of  the  war,  and  on  top  of  that 
an  Executive  hose  of  ideas  played 
Into  the  Legislative  countenance,  and 
on  top  of  that  tremendous  social  up¬ 
heavals  ready  to  shake  the  world, 
with  no  average  intelligence  knowing 
what  to  do  or  expect,  Congress  finds 
itself  a  plaything  of  necessities. 

What  it  must  do  it  cannot  weigh;  the 
impulses  from  without  are  those  it 
cannot  estimate.  No  strong  men  are 
standing  forth  individually;  collec¬ 
tively  there  is  no  force  of  inde¬ 
pendent  action  or  initiative. 

Some  one  has  told  the  story  of  a 
Frenchman  of  prominence  who  was 
seen  chasing  after  a  mob  in  Paris 
during  the  Commune.  “Stop!  Stop!" 
cried  an  old  friend.  “Wfhy  run  after 
this  wild  rush?*'  The  Frenchman 
looked  back  pathetically.  “I  have  to 
do  it,”  he  shouted.  “I  am  its  leader." 

And  CongTess  is  like  that. 

Make  no  mistake,  however,  about 
the  virtues  of  this  Congress.  It  has 
them.  It  is  not  a  “special  privi¬ 
lege"  Congress,  not  a  “pussyfoot" 

Congress.  There  is  nothing  Machia¬ 
vellian  about  It.  This  Congress  is  in 
the  category  of  “honest"  Congresses. 

Furthermore,  it  has  worked  hard 
enough!  In  the  promptness  of  its  service  it  has  been 
praiseworthy.  If  an  order  comes  down  for  legisla¬ 
tion.  Congress  says:  “Yes.  sir.  On  the  fire,  sir.  Will 
be  right  up,  sir.  Will  you  have  mushrooms  again 
to-day,  sir?" 

Suffrage  and  prohibition,  once  camels,  are  only 
gnats  to  this  CongresB.  Not  even  a  drink  of  water 
is  needed  afterward.  Tell  Congress  what  is  needed 
in  war  enactments  and,  in  the  main,  one  may  be 
fairly  sure  that,  first  of  all.  Congress  will  be 
very  grateful  to  learn  what  is  needed,  since  this 
fills  a  yearning  desire  to  be  useful  while  lost  in 
the  woods  of  dared  speculation,  and  secondly,  with 
good  faith,  with  dispatch,  and  without  much  of 
loose  debate,  tail-feather  spreading,  logrolling,  or 
trades  and  whispered  conferences,  Congress  will 
enact  the  law. 

“We  are  much  too  busy  to  make  many  trades,” 
a  senator  told  me.  “Occasionally  the  Democrats 
make  a  bid  for  the  votes  of  the  handful  of  hybrids — 
Progressives  or  the  men  who  wear  hyphenated  party 
names — and,  of  course,  if  I  am  to  be  asking  some¬ 
thing  of  one  of  them,  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  ask¬ 
ing  something  of  me.  But  there  is  less  of  that  now 
than  these  halls  can  remember.  The  film  moves  so 
fast  that  there  is  no  chance  for  posing,  either." 

An  “Honest 99  Congress 

IT  Is  said  that  in  the  turmoil  some  ridiculous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  results  of  a  democracy’s  haste  have 
come  up.  One  of  them  nearly  resulted  in  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  buy  a  number  of  mounts  and  draft  ani¬ 
mals,  horses,  and  mules  for  the  use  of  cavalry  which 
would  have  been  enough  if  sent  to  the  other  side  to 
eat  France  into  starvation.  And  this  proposal  came 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cavalry  is  a  branch  of  mili¬ 


tary  service  nearly  eliminated  from  warfare.  The 
recommendation,  which  probably  slipped  off  the  pen 
of  a  callow  subordinate  officer  in  a  hurry  to  “do 
things  in  a  big  way,"  is  like  hundreds  of  other  in¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  ordering  of  21.000,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  the  specifications  for  many  of  which  were 
based  on  the  sizes  of  soldiers'  feet  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Civil  War  when  Americans'  bodies  and 
feet  were  smaller  and  the  army  was  a  “boy  army”; 
or  the  duplication  of  an  order  for  gas-mask  bags 
which  would  have  provided  more  gas-mask  bags 
than  our  army  now  in  France  could  have  used  in 
ten  years. 

In  Washington  there  are  spasmodic  attempts  on 
the  part  of  executive  departments  to  pin  upon  the 
back  of  the  galloping  Congress  the  charge  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  responsible  for  delays.  No  doubt 
in  some  rare  instances  the  accusation  will  stick.  But. 

as  compared  to  executive 
speed.  Congress  la  an  air¬ 
plane  preceding  the  advance 
of  an  apple  cart  over  rough 
ground. 

”1  am  amused  when  our 
friends  of  the  Shipping 
Board  complain  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  slow."  said  a 
contractor  to  me.  "As  you 
know,  we  have  just  finished 
a  shipbuilding,  yard  for  tin* 
Government.  Now,  here  is 
the  literal  truth — it  took 
longer  for  the  executive*  to 
read  and  sign  our  contract, 
even  after  the  terms  were 
all  settled,  than  it  took  us 
to  build  the  yard." 

The  amount  of  legislation 
passed  by  thi*  Congress, 
considered  by  it*  weight  of 
importance,  has  been  great; 
it  ha*  been  an  “honest" 
Congress,  a  “people's”  Con¬ 
gress,  as  Congresses  go;  it 
has  done  a  large  amount  of 
business  in  a  fairly  busi¬ 
nesslike  manner.  The  whis¬ 
pering  type  of  legislator  is 
out  of  fashion.  Congress  in 
the  main  is  earnest  and 
patriotic.  Partisanship  has 
been  restrained.  All  this, 
in  fairness  to  Congress,  ought  to  be  made  plain. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  alt.  If  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch  of  government  in  our  democracy  is 
not  to  become  a  mere  adjunct  of  executive  power  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  governed,  then  it  is  time 
that  Americans  took  a  close  look  at  Congress  and 
planned  for  its  restoration.  For  even  if  one  believes 
in  centralization  of  power  in  war  time,  it  i*  better 
that  such  centralization  take  place  by  deliberate 
policy  and  the  creation  of  the  proper  machinery 
than  by  a  possible  deterioration  of  fttnt*s  in  Congress 
to  function  according  to  the  plans  of  the  founders. 

"My  stars!"  said  one  frank  senator  to  whom  1  sug¬ 
gested  this.  “You  ask  that  Congress  express  the  will 
of  the  people.  Bless  me,  in  these  days  it  doe*  not 
know  how  to  express  itself." 

To  begin  with,  the  chamber  .which  is  supposed  to 
be  closer  to  the  people  and  more  expressive  is  the 
Lower  House.  A  few  years  ago,  and  by  fit*  more 
recently,  a  large  group  of  American*  were  urging  us 
to  put  the  Senate  out  of  its  misery.  "It  is  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  special  privilege,"  they  said.  "It  should  be 
put  on  the  list  of  extinct  specie*.  The  direct  primary 
may  help  to  improve  its  independence,  but,  after  all, 
only  a  rich  man  or  a  very  noisy  one  can  weather  a 
State-wide  senatorial  campaign.  Furthermore,  what 
purpose  does  the  Senate  serve?" 

Whatever  the  answers  to  the  first  suggestions,  the 
answer  made  by  our  War  Congress  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion  is  quite  clear.  The  Senate  serves  a*  a  ground 
of  dehate  and  discussion,  even  if  not  of  initiative 
and  statesmanship,  which  at  it*  best  is  at  least 
worthy  of  more  public  attention  than  is  given. 

“Nothing  ever  come*  out  of  thi*  chamber  now," 
said  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent*,  with  a  yawn.  “The  Senate  i*  the  place  where 
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one  may  at  least  hope  for  intelligence  on  the  big 
c.-allenge  of  this  war." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  House. 
Banks  of  brown  chairs  crowd  the  yellow  and  brown 
and  gloomy  and  badly  ventilated  hail.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  members!  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  added  to  the  number  of  Cleveland’s  day.  And 
each  on©  now  represents  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  people!  Half  a  century  ago  each  ono  repre¬ 
sented  less  than  half  that  number! 

Blond  or  Brunette? 

T  was  a  day  when  a  discussion  of  the  famous  Gar¬ 
field  fuel  order,  affecting  a  whole  nation's  economic 
equilibrium,  had  been  forced  off  the  floor  The 
Speaker,  Champ  Clark,  with  a  gnive  expression  on 
hi*  strong  face,  is  listening  to  parts  of  the  following: 

Campbell  of  Kansas — The  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  ha*  intimated  that  somebody  is  talking  politics. 

Sisson — I  did  not  intimate  it;  I  stated  it. 

CAMPBELL — I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  refers. 

Sisson — The  gentleman  ought  to  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  hi*  own  photograph. 

Campbell— That  is  what  I  wanted  the  gentleman 
to  say. 

Sisson — That  is  all.  I  have  said  it. 

And  then  again: 

CAMPBELL — I  have  gone  through  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  found  four  or  five  clerks  visiting,  hovering 
over  the  same  typewriter’s  desk.  You  will  find  in 
every  hall  in  the  War  Department  clerks  so  thick 
that  they  are  in  each  other's  way,  reading  news¬ 
papers,  gossiping,  manicuring  their  nail*.  .  .  . 

Rucker— Mr.  Campbell  speaks  knowingly,  because 
he  speaks  from  personal  observation  of  conditions  in 
the  War  Department,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  goes  then*  and  finds  five  or  six  clerkB  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  desk  of  a  stenographer  or  u  typewriter 
— presumably  of  the  female  persuasion— and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  it  seem*,  places  himself 
around  that  same  typewriter  when  he  goes  to  the 
department.  If  the  gentleman  is  appealing  in  be¬ 
half  of  that  typewriter,  who  perhaps  puts  in  sev¬ 
eral  hours  of  the  time  daily  in  entertaining  members 
of  the  House,  then,  so  far  as  that  one  is  concerned — 

CAMPBELL— It  is  not  one,  but  the  desks  clutter  the 
hallways  of  the  entire  department. 

Rucker — Well,  the  gentleman  ought  to  confine 
himself  to  one — if  she  is  goo<l -looking,  at  least. 

Campbell — Oh.  I  have  long  censed  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  typewriter,  he  she  blond  or  brunette 

Net v  Wits 

THOUGHT  of  the  plight  of  nations  and  the  vast  ' 
upheaval  of  the  world;  I  thought  of  the  coming 
new  day.  or  night,  of  the  world  which  will  change 
even  our  vocabulary  by  making  obsolete  the  word* 
for  old  ideas  and  bringing  in  words  for  institutions 
and  conceptions  not  yet  in  being,  and  then  I  thought 
of  all  the  mouthing  on  the  floor  among  those  who 
speak  for  “that  fair  and  beautiful  State  of  Tennes¬ 
see"  or  “the  great  and  prosperous  State  of  Iowa"  or 
“the  honored  and  glorious  Stale  of  Texas"  or  “the 
unparalleled  and  ©ver-bright  State  of  Ohio.”  I 
thought  of  thi*  passage  of  the  other  day: 

Cannon— Why,  I  may  be  foolish  in  my  old  age, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  amendment — 

Snook  of  Ohio  (rising) — Oh,  vote  it  down! 

Cannon — My  friend  says:  “Vote  it  down" — 

Snook — Oh,  well,  I  say  vote  it  up  or  down. 

There  is  innocent  fun  for  you  to  relieve  the  stress 
of  grim  duty!  It  i*  carrying  the  flavor  of  the  House 
to  that  same  plane  reached  the  other  day  when  a 
great  Government  contract  was  under  discussion: 

A  Member  (rises)— What  docs  the  gentleman 
mean  by  referring  to  a  “wooden”  contract?  Docs 
he  mean  a  contract  with  a  man  who  is  wooden  from 
the  neck  up? 

And  on  the  same  plane  was  the  eagerness  with 
which  a  “cultured”  body  seized  upon  the  name  of 
Hog  Island  when  an  investigation  of  the  shipyurd 
contract  was  going  on.  The  word  “hog"  played  upon 
ad  nauseam,  even  up  in  the  Senate  by  men  like 
Vardaman  and  Knute  Nelson,  made  the  reputations 
of  new  wits  and  convulsed  member*,  while  even  the 
galleries  groaned.  ( Con f timed  on  pope  35) 
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The  Battle 

AS  this  issue  of  Collier's  goes  to  press,  the  great  battle  in 
-France — perhaps  the  greatest  in  recorded  history  —  is  still 
raging  with  undiminished  fury.  Of  the  outcome  it  would  lie  absurd 
to  venture  an  opinion.  The  Allies  are  fighting  with  the  tenacity 
and  courage  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  although  the  advantage 
is  still  with  the  enemy,  a  day  might  turn  the  tide  the  other  way. 
The  Germans  have  suffered  terribly.  No  such  shedding  of  human 
blood  as  took  place  in  the  waves  of  men  who  were  hurled  against 
the  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire  of  the  Allies  has  ever  been  known. 
But  their  gains  have  been  great  in  territory',  prisoners,  and  guns. 
It  is  good  to  be  able  to  write  at  last  that  American  troops  are 
now  in  this  buttle  and  that  more  are  hurrying  over  from  the 
training  camps,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  this  country.  Their 
numbers  may  be  small,  but  their  courage  is  high,  and  without 
boasting  we  may  expect  that  they  will  take  at  least  their  share 
of  the  work  from  the  French  and  British  veterans  with  whom 
they  are  brigaded. 

The  reason  for  the  German  success  remains  a  military-  mystery. 
We  cannot  understand  the  preponderance  of  German  man  power 
or  the  effectiveness  of  the  surprise.  For  months  it  had  been  known 
that  the  German  General  Staff  was  planning  a  great  drive.  In  fact, 
the  movement  was  advertised  in  advance  in  order  to  quell  political 
discontent  at  home.  Yet  when  the  blow  was  struck  it  came  with 
all  the  force  of  “the  bolt  from  the  blue.”  "Surprise,"  says  a  great 
military  writer, “waa  the  foundation  of  almost  all  the  grand  strate¬ 
gical  combinations  of  the  past,  as  it  will  be  of  those  to  come.  The 
first  thought  and  the  lust  of  the  great  general  is  to  outwit  his 
adversary  and  to  strike  where  he  is  least  expected.  .  .  .  There 
is  nothing  to  be  more  dreaded  in  war  than  the  intellect  and  audac¬ 
ity  of  the  strategist.  .  .  .  The  great  strategist,  surprise  being  still 
the  most  deadly  of  all  weapons,  will  devote  the  whole  force  of  his 
intellect  to  bringing  it  about.” 

These  are  all  truisms  of  warfare.  They  are  printed,  in  one  form 
or  another,  in  all  the  great  military  books.  Yet  here  we  find  armies 
surprised  after  having  been  notified  that  they  were  to  be  surprised! 
Probably  the  reason  for  the  failure  better  to  withstand  the  German 
onrush  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  strategical  necessity  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  weak  point  of  your  adversary’s  line  and  striking  at  that. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  British  Fifth  Army  which  first  gave  way 
and  disordered  the  entire  plan  of  defense.  It  may  be  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  General  Staff  trusted  to  the  unstable  character  of  the  general 
commanding  this  army  or  had  actual  knowledge  of  his  failure  to 
provide  sufficient  defenses.  At  any  rate,  they  struck  with  un¬ 
exampled  ferocity  at  the  Fifth  Army,  and  the  Fifth  Army  gave  way. 
The  commanding  general.  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  has  since  been  re¬ 
moved  from  this  command. 

The  purpose  of  the  Germans  is  generally  believed  to  be  to 
divide  the  British  and  French  armies,  driving  one  of  them  back 
on  the  Channel  ports,  which  the  needs  of  national  safety  will  com¬ 
pel  them  to  defend  to  the  death,  ami  forcing  the  others  to  retreat 
on  Paris  or  even  beyond.  But  the  Germans  are  not  the  only  strate¬ 
gists.  We  have  unbounded  confidence  in  that  compound  of  cun¬ 
ning  and  audacity,  highly  imaginative  but  intensely  practical, 
which  distinguishes  French  strategy.  It  was  seen  at  its  best  at 
Verdun,  when  the  enemy  were  continually  drawn  in  and  drawn  in 
with  great  loss  until  the  hour  came  to  give  .them  the  hammer  strokes 
that  sent  them  reeling  back, 

What  would  happen  if  the  Germans  should  finally  take  Amiens? 
Suppose  that  the  worst  should  occur  and  Paris  be  occupied,  the 
French  and  British  armies  separated.  Would  the  war  end  there? 
We  lielieve  not.  The  people  of  France  and  Great  Britain  are  tired, 
but  their  hopes  are  high,  their  spirit  is  unbroken,  their  courage 
undaunted.  Wo  will  continually  refresh  their  jaded  forces  with 
new  drafts  of  young  and  vigorous  men.  Even  if  the  worst  should 
happen,  the  Allies  will  go  on  with  this  war.  The  ring  around  Ger¬ 
many  will  not  part  even  if  she  adds  many  more  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  territory  in  France  which  she  occupies  and  desecrates.  The 
answer  to  all  the  downhearted  here  and  abroad  is  the  ringing  utter¬ 
ance  of  President  WILSON  at  Baltimore:  "There  is  but  one  response 
possible  from  us:  Force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force  without  stint  or 
limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  force  which  shall  make  right  the 
law  of  the  world  and  cast  every  selfish  dominion  down  in  the  dust.” 
Anri!  J7.  1918  - 


Planning  for  Liberty  Loans 

HAT  third  Liberty  Loan  of  $3,000,000,000  is  not  large  for  our 
country  nowadays,  and  we  ought  to  take  it  rather  easily  in  our 
economic  stride.  An  American  who  doesn't  know  what  a  Liberty 
Bond  is  by  now  is  either  an  idiot  or  a  freak,  and  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  come  forward  for  their  full  share.  The 
great  farming  regions  of  the  Middle  West  surely  will  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  do  something  real  for  them  in  solving  their  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  of  costlier  fertilizer,  scarcer  labor,  and  more  expensive  tools 
as  contrasted  with  fixed  prices  for  what  they  raise.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  proportionate  bulk  of  the  third  loan  must  be  taken  by 
the  industrial  communities  as  heretofore.  This  bond  issue  is  quite 
small  compared  with  the  vague  forecasts  of  it  which  had  been 
coming  from  Washington,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  economic 
advantage  if  our  Government  could  gel  more  order  and  system  into 
these  things. 

If  we  need  to  have  two  bond  drives  per  year  of,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  five  thousand  million  dollars  each,  we  ought  to  know  it 
so  everybody  can  settle  down  to  pulling  his  part  of  the  load. 
The  chances  are  that  most  of  the  loose  capital  available  for 
the  purpose  has  already  been  put  into  these  loans,  so  that  it 
is  now  a  mutter  of  how  much  can  be  set  aside  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  during  a  given  period.  It  is  important  not  to  have 
these  periods  overlap.  Those  who  subscribe  for  bonds  out  of 
their  pay  ought  to  finish  up  within  the  time  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  spends  the  money  so  raised  and,  preferably,  before  the 
next  issue  is  out.  There's  little  sense  in  putting  two  saddles  on 
one  horse.  One  excuse  is,  of  course,  the  complicated  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  tax  laws  which  Congress  has  imposed  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  When  those  mysteries  have  been  cleared  up  and  their 
actual  yield  in  money  ascertained,  the  Administration  ought  to 
settle  down  to  u  solid  budgetary  policy  under  which  each  of  us  can 
see  his  duty  and  plan  accordingly.  Meanwhile  we'll  put  this  loan 
over  with  a  rush.  Three  times  is  out  for  the  Kaiser! 

Why  Buy  Bonds ? 

HO  needs  to  have  that  explained  while  the  great  battle  is  on 
along  the  western  front?  We  are  buying  safety  for  everything 
we  hold  dear.  How  is  there  anything  of  sacrifice  about  getting 
security?  In  this  world  of  peril  and  change  the  Liberty  Loan 
gives  you  a  chance  to  quit  wasting  and  get  your  property  into 
something  solid.  If  the  promise  of  the  United  States  to  pay  prin¬ 
cipal  und  interest  is  not  sure,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wealth 
or  certainty.  The  power  of  our  country  which  guarantees  these 
bonds  is  able,  by  taxation,  to  take  the  same  wealth  without  giving 
you  any  bonds  at  all. 

These  Liberty  Loans  really  force  economic  advantage  upon 
those  who  subscribe  to  them.  Suppose  you  don't  care  a  cop¬ 
per  about  our  soldiers  or  sailors,  suppose  you  reject  all  thought 
of  freedom,  patriotism,  justice,  or  peace  for  the  suffering  nations, 
then  (if  you  ure  not  detained  in  a  lunatic  asylum)  buy  Liberty 
Bonds  because  you  seek  your  own  selfish  advantage  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  acid  (and  asinine)  test  of  dollars  and  cents.  To 
keep  our  Government  possessed  of  all  needed  purchasing  power 
at  this  time  is  not  only  the  highest  duty  of  citizenship,  but  also  the 
lowest  and  most  obvious  common  sense.  In  a  cause  so  great 
there  is  room  for  all.  Come  on  in! 

A  Hint  on  Hero  Worship 

TO  worshipers  of  the  political  individual  we  commend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  saying  of  the  great  Dr.  JOHNSON: 

If  nothing  hut  the  bright  side  of  characters  should  be  shown,  we  should 
sit  down  in  despondency  and  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  them  in  any¬ 
thing.  The  sacred  writers  related  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions 
of  men;  which  had  this  moral  effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair,  into 
which  otherwise  they  would  naturally  fall  were  they  not  supported  by  the 
recollection  that  others  had  offended  like  themselves,  and  by  penitence  anil 
amendment  of  life  had  liepn  restored  to  the  favor  of  Heaven. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  attempt  to  create  out  of  a  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  extremely  able,  and  patriotic  man  a  figure  of  imperturbable 
serenity,  of  angelic  innocence,  and  of  an  omniscience  which  it  is 
treason  to  dispute  must  fail  when  the  American  Sense  of  Humor 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  American  Common  Sense. 
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The  Right  to  Make  Faces 

ON  the  morrow  of  the  Wisconsin  election  in  which  Antiwar 
Berger  polled  about  100,000  votes  and  carried  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  there  came  from  that  puzzling  sector  a  vindication  of 
Milwaukee's  loyalty.  Some  one  in  the  town  now  famous  in  more 
ways  than  one  rose  to  point  out  that  Milwaukee  had  oversubscribed 
its  Liberty  Loan  allotments,  that  one  out  of  every  fifteen  of  our 
soldiers  in  France  was  a  Wisconsin  boy,  and  that  the  State  had 
been  free  from  strikes,  riots,  and  other  disturbances  militating 
against  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  war.  The  argument  has  force. 
If  there  is  such 'a  thing  as  constructive  disloyalty,  shown  in  acts 
and  not  words,  there  is  apparently,  too.  a  constructive  loyalty 
as  shown,  not  in  words,  but  in  acts.  Wisconsin  would  therefore 
he  claiming  the  privilege  of  the  small  boy  under  parental  duress. 
He  will  knock  off  marbles  and  go  on  errands  to  the  grocery  store, 
but  he  reserves  the  right  to  make  faces. 

Disconcerting  though  it  may  be  to  find  Americans  here  and  there 
carrying  on  with  a  grouch  instead  of  a  smile,  let  us  set  it  down  to 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature — and  politics — and  be  content, 
for  the  time  being,  with  the  loyalty  of  the  overt  act.  We  had  the 
same  state  of  mind  in  New  York  City  after  the  election  of  HYLAN. 
The  forces  of  outspoken  disloyalty  of  the  Hillquit  type  and  of  the 
reticent  loyalty  of  many  of  the  Hylan  supporters  had  won  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory.  What  would  happen  to  the  war  in  New  York 
City?  Nervous  editorial  writers  went  so  far  as  to  call  for  the 
assumption  of  police  authority  by  the  Federal  Government  in  our 
principal  port.  There  rose  a  vision  of  draft  riots,  munition-factory 
explosions,  and  scuttled  transports  in  the  harbor. 

What  happened  we  all  know.  The  drafts  have  gone  forth  cheer¬ 
fully  from  New  York  to  Upton  and  have  come  back  to  parade 
through  shouting  crowds.  The  Liberty  Loans  have  been  over-and- 
over-subscribed.  There  have  been  no  ominous  fires  on  the  water 
front  and  no  mysterious  scuttlings  in  the  harbor.  From  New  York, 
under  the  eyes  of  millions,  the  transports  and  the  food  ships  and 
the  munition  ships  have  been  pouring  out  for  tho  ultimate  victory 
of  America  and  her  allies.  New  York,  having  made  a  face  last 
November,  is  going  efficiently  about  her  errands. 

And  in  the  long  run  this  useful  and  loyal  activity  is  bound  to 
wipe  the  grouch  from  the  face  and  the  heart  of  the  small  boy. 

Getting  Around  It 

F  a  fellow  wants  to  look  a  little  bit  like  a  soldier  without  the 
trouble  of  actually  being  one.  he  can  have  a  belt  sewed  on  his 
overcoat  at  an  average  cost  per  snappy  garment  of  about  one 
War  Savings  Certificate.  The  leaders  of  this  mode  camoufieur 
wear  belts  about  their  coats,  and  we  saw  one  sartorial  Ulysses 
who  had  his  waistcoat  thus  encircled ;  but  anyone  who  puts  a  belt 
around  his  shirt  (they'll  come  in  summertime!)  ought  to  have  an¬ 
other  behind  the  ear.  A  society  dame  from  West  Pumpkin.  N.  J.. 
got  her  picture  in  the  admiring  New  York  papers  by  having  her 
Palm  Beach  riding  suit  cut  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
uniform.  Our  allies  have  no  remedy  in  the  matter,  and  anybody 
who  cares  to  do  so  can  rig  up  a  bow-legged  baby  in  the  dress 
of  the  Bersagiieri  or  the  chasseurs  alpins.  All  it  takes  is  a  little 
cheap  nerve.  After  all.  it  does  not  matter  much.  Those  who  are 
helping  win  the  war  will  keep  right  on  doing  so,  and  those  who 
show  their  zeal  by  flourishing  bits  of  cloth  will  keep  on  doing  that. 
It '8  the  eternal  difference  between  real  and  sham,  and  even  this  war 
does  not  rouse  some  of  us  to  see  it. 

A  Law  of  Mystery 

NE  specially  queer  thing  about  that  postal-zoning  law  which 
goes  into  effect  in  July  is  that  the  argument  is  so  invariably 
against  it.  Everyone  who  considers  that  fantastic  statute  for  cut¬ 
ting  our  country  up  into  sections,  and  for  making  the  circulation 
of  periodicals  across  those  absurd  boundaries  more  expensive,  is 
dead  set  against  the  whole  business.  The  March  Hare  might  have 
devised  the  scheme  in  some  idle  moment,  and  it  needs  a  Mad  Hatter 
to  speak  for  it.  The  matter  has  been  warmly  and  extensively  dis¬ 
cussed  for  some  three  or  four  months  now.  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
not  one  real  argument  in  its  favor  has  turned  up.  If  Post¬ 
master  General  Burleson  and  his  comrades  care  anything  at  all 
for  the  "opinion  of  mankind.”  "the  general  reason  of  humanity," 
"the  voice  of  the  people,"  or  any  other  of  those  oracles  of  democ¬ 


racy  to  which  Jefferson  and  Jackson  used  to  appeal,  it  is  high 
time  that  they  cocked  an  attentive  ear  in  the  direction  of  this  chorus 
of  condemnation  and  made  some  slight  attempt  to  answer.  It  is 
no  disgrace  to  make  a  mistake,  for  that  can  happen  to  anyone,  but 
it  is  disgraceful  to  refuse  flatly  to  consider  whether  or  not  a  mis¬ 
take  has  been  made.  For  public  officials  that  course  is  usually 
fatal — or  should  be.  Why  cannot  Burleson  and  Company  drop  their 
pose  of  Bourbon  dignity,  step  down  off  the  pedestal,  and  tell 
straight  out  what  that  postal-zoning  law  is  for?  All  of  us  who 
like  to  read  would  appreciate  it.  Our  own  notion  is  that  this 
queer  statute  was  passed  in  darkness  and  will  fade  away  when 
exposed  to  the  light.  Turn  it  on! 

Vain  Wishes 

E  are  as  patient  as  most  folks,  but  when  we  see  that  same 
blond  beauty  on  the  same  magazine  covers  gazing  at  n  frac¬ 
tured  Hun  helmet  with  the  same  silly,  empty,  simpering  gloat  that 
she  used  to  bestow  on  bunches  of  spring  violets  and  boxes  of 
Whuyler's  sweets,  we  could  wish  that  some  of  the  lower  levels  of 
American  art  were — but,  oh,  what’s  the  use? 

Raise  Some  Yourself 

F  these  soft  days  make  you  feel  lazy  about  starting  that  garden 
work,  just  reflect  that  it  will  be  mighty  handy  to  have  some 
few  things  to  eat  stored  in  your  pantry  and  cellar  along  about  next 
February.  You  will  need  that  food  and  might  better  raise  all  you 
can  yourself  so  as  to  be  sure  of  it.  With  a  complacency  peculiar 
to  itself,  our  Government  reports  that  not  less  than  600,000  work¬ 
ers  have  been  taken  from  the  farms  of  America  since  we  got  into 
the  war.  Every  city  has  unemployed  in  large  numbers  and  still 
larger  numbers  doing  work  that  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  war. 
The  farms  have  not  enough  people  to  run  them.  The  Government 
is  pouring  capital  into  war  industry,  but  dribbling  it  into  the  ration¬ 
raising  business.  Washington  ip  straining  everything  to  feed  the 
factories  with  coal  and  iron,  but  fertilizers  and  farm  tools  are 
scarcer  than  ever.  The  Administration  is  promising  gigantic  ex¬ 
ports  of  foodstuffs  to  our  allies,  and  seems  to  have  no  program  in 
particular  for  getting  the  stuff  raised.  The  prices  the  farmer 
gets  are  nailed  down  while  the  prices  he  pays  are  going  steadily  up. 
Do  you  need  any  diagram  of  what  your  favorite  corner  grocery 
store  will  be  telling  you  next  winter?  Don’t  try  to  hoard  food; 
that  sort  of  robbery  nnd  selfishness  will  only  make  trouble — prefer¬ 
ably  for  the  hoarder.  Add  to  the  supply,  raise  some  yourself. 

New  England  at  the  Front 

rPHOSK  who  recall  Civil  War  days  when  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
-L  setts  Regiment  fought  its  way  through  Baltimore  must  havo 
been  thrilled  when  the  news  came  that  a  New  England  division  had 
taken  our  flag  into  the  great  Buttle  of  Picardy.  Separated  by 
nearly  sixty  years  of  time  and  three  thousand  miles  of  sea,  distinct 
in  practically  all  these  details  of  scene  and  action,  it  is  still  the 
same  crusade  for  freedom  as  that  to  which  the  men  of  the  Sixth 
gave  their  best.  It  certainly  is  a  different  sort  of  New  Englander. 
Cotton  Mathf.r  would  shudder  to  see  these  polyglot  inheritors  of 
the  spiritual  commonwealth  he  sought  to  found :  Portuguese  fisher¬ 
men  from  down  on  the  Cape,  Slovak  garment  workers  from  South 
Boston,  Swedish  farmers  from  Connecticut  tobacco  fields,  Finnish 
chair  makers  from  Gardner.  French-Canadian  loggers  from  the 
heart  of  the  Maine  woods,  and  Italian  artisans  from  the  hat  mills 
of  Danbury,  all  lined  up  with  old-time  Yankee  boys  from  the  Ver¬ 
mont  sugar  bush  and  the  lobster  pots  of  Nantucket.  They  are 
fighting  for  the  brick-lined  factory  streets  of  Fall  River  and  Man¬ 
chester  as  well  as  for  the  little  white  villages  that  nestle  among 
New  Hampshire's  elms  and  the  great  Statehouse  that  holds  its 
sway  on  Beacon  Hill.  But  behind  them  all  are  three  hundred 
years  of  history,  whether  they  know  it  or  not;  and  in  them  all 
is  the  courage  that  flamed  up  after  the  Deerfield  massacre  and 
avenged  the  horrors  of  King  Philip’s  War.  They  will  hold  their 
lines  as  the  farmers  did  on  Bunker  Hill  or  go  forward  under 
orders  with  the  same  bravery  and  steadfastness  as  inspired 
those  historic  charges  at  Fredericksburg  and  Cold  Harbor.  Men 
change,  but  their  land  remains  and  molds  their  souls  in  its  own 
image.  Generations  may  come  and  go,  and  the  races  of  the  world 
may  mingle  there,  but  New  England  is  New  England,  as  of  old. 

April  47 *  J  0 'Jtf 
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Here  l*  a  photograph  Kuppoted  to  nhmr  a  German 
plane  doicnmg  a  It  unman  machine .  It  appeared  in 
a  recent  i**ue  of  "Dahetm”  a  magazine  piMithed  in 
Hertin .  The  inscription  underneath  read*:  44Ku**ian 
airplane  fatting  in  llamea  alter  it*  gamdine  tank  it  a*  ex- 
plotter!  bp  a  welt-aimed  shot  from  a  Herman  biplane' 


U  mm  Irtflkn*  finfc  jr|}t 


plunged  ir»n  feet 
to  hi#  death.  The 
accident  occurred 
during  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  n  motion 
picture.  ...  A 
premature  explo¬ 
sion  in  on  an¬ 
chored  airplane 
just  as  St  lie#  Itow 
over  it  caused 
hi#  machine  to 
somersault  earth* 
ward"  A»  long 
a#  we're  at  war 
with  Germany. she 
might  at  least 
furnish  her  own 
war  photographs! 


Here  »  the 

original  of 
that  picture,  fa  Aren 
in  California  in 
1915!  The  New 
York  •‘Sun*'  of 
March  TA.  1916. 
said  about  it: 
•‘This  remarkable 
picture  .  .  .  was 
taken  at  Univer¬ 
sal  City,  Cal.,  on 
March  16,  when 
Frank  Stiles,  an 
aviator  employed 
by  the  Universal 
Film  Company. 
|o»t  control  of 
hi#  biplane  and 
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THE  THOUGHTS 


OF  HINDENBURG 


BY  LEAVITT  ASHLEY  KNIGHT 


WAR  prophesying  is  an  indoor  sport  on  a  level 
with  that  of  popping  at  the  moon  with  a  bean 
shooter.  Everybody  knows  that  nobody  know*  all 
the  vital  facta  about  Lhe  western  front,  the  eastern 
front,  and  the  great  German  Insides.  I  am  not  going 
to  indulge  in  war  predictions  here — or  anywhere  else. 
But  I  do  know  something  about  the  German  mind, 
for  I  lived  with  it  four  years,  sometimes  in  officers* 
quarters  and  sometimes  with  Unterofiiier*  and  some¬ 
times  with  the  common  folk.  And  I  think  it  Is  much 
more  importont  for  the  American  people  to  know 
how  the  German  military  mind  works  in  a  situation 
like  the  present  crisis  than  it  is  for  them  to  know 
exactly  when  and  where  the  German  infantry  will 
strike  in  the  west.  For,  after  all,  this  war  is  nol  so 
much  a  battle  of  charging  masses  as  it  is  a  conflict 
of  types  of  mind.  The  successes  of  the  (Jtrnuinj 
have  been  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  Allies'  great  leaders  have  really  grasped  the 
Gorman  mind.  And  the  menace  ahead  of  us  is  just 
this  same  menace  of  misunderstanding. 

The  Prussian  will  surprise  us,  not  because  he  is 
cleverer — for  he  is  not — but  merely  because  he  is 
mentally  different  from  us.  His  mind  differs  from 
our  mind  as  profoundly  as  an  ape’s  differs  from 
Henry  Ford's-  And  therein  lies  peril  for  us.  To 
win  the  war  we  need  fewer  alleged  statesmen  and 
more  psychologists. 

Here  is  the  situation  to-day  as  the  German  mili¬ 
tary  mind  sees  it: 


Loquitur  Hindenbi'RG: 

A  little  patience,  and  we  shall  win  the  war  in  the 
west  as  we  have  won  in  the  east.  My  formula  is  the 
oldest  and  best  tested  rule  in  the  world.  The  Caesars 
used  it,  and  on  it  built  the  Roman  Empire.  We  are 
using  it,  and  are  erecting  a  greater  Rome. 

Divide  and  conquer!  That  is  the  formula  in  a  word. 

We  must  divide  men  in  their  iiiferesfji  first  of  all. 
After  that  it  ia  child's  play  to  divide  their  terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions. 

At  first  our  Foreign  Office  blundered.  It  thought 
there  was  u  deep  division  of  interests  within  the 
British  Empire  and  another  in  the  United  States. 
These  turned  out  to  l»e  trivial.  We  wasted  time  over 
them,  precious  time!  But  finally  we  came  upon  the 
great  division.  It  is  the  division  of  interests  be¬ 
tween  the  eastern  and  the  western  Allies. 

Ereten*.  The  dear  Russians  are  simple  peasants. 
All  they  want  is  a  little  land  for  each  one,  a  few  cows, 
a  wooden  church,  and  much  peace.  But  the  western 
folk  are  world  builders,  inventors  of  mighty  engines 
and  cunning  devices,  schemers,  capitalists,  They 
wont  world  trade,  wealth,  new  comforts  and  lux- 
uriea;  power. 

Now  we  Germans  shall  win  if  we  cater  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  each  individual  Russian  and  each  individ 
ual  westerner.  How  shall  we  do  this?  It  is  simple. 

Ziceiten*.  The  poor  Russians  need  shoes  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  hardware  and  farm  Implements  desperately. 
l,rt  u«  give  thrm  freely,  as  soon  as  our  own  more 
pressing  need*  shall  have  been  satisfied.  Let  us 


send  into  the  Russian  cities  skilled  organizers,  shrewd 
salesmen,  machinists,  railway  experts.  .  .  .  Let  us 
put  the  House  of  the  -Slav  in  order.  Let  us  make 
each  muzhik  comfortable  in  his  own  mir,  and  all 
Russia  will  rise  up  and  bless  us.  Naturally,  we  can¬ 
not  do  this  unless  we  first  reestablish  order  in  the 
land;  so  we  must  send  a  few  infantry  divisions  to 
police  ths  towns  and  railways. 

Drittenn.  Once  we  get  half  a  million  skilled  Ger- 
mans  at  work  producing  nietal,  oil,  lumber,  and 
wheat  for  us  and  for  the  dear  Russians,  we  shall 
be  able  to  repair  our  own  railways,  provision  our 
own  towns,  and  run  our  oil  engines  day  and  night. 
The  labor  of  millions  of  muzhiks  under  the  lead  of 
our  half  million  experts  will  pul  our  own  house  in 
order  quickly — let  us  9ay  uritkin  tiro  year*.  We  shall 
then  he  much  better  off  than  we  were  when  we 
started  in  1914. 

I’ierfen*.  There  will  be  considerable  grumbling 
among  certain  of  the  Russians,  I  know.  They  will 
say  we  have  taken  their  liberty  from  them.  Now, 
those  who  are  leaders  in  this  seditious  agitation  we 
shall  hang;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  we  shall  fill  their 
bellies  and  give  them  minor  Government  jobs  and 
pretty  uniforms.  That  will  settle  them  nicety. 

Fw »t/ ten*.  Now  for  the  western  Allies!  We  need 
not  fear  any  offensive  from  them  until  the  summer 
of  1919.  We  have  hammered  them  back  over  the 
ground  we  made  them  a  present  of  last  year.  Their 
counterattack  may.  of  course,  turn  into  a  tremen¬ 
dous  offensive;  but  we  need  not  fear  it  in  the 
larger  sense.  We  have  intrenchments  all  the  way 
to  the  Rhine.  They  may  drive  through  for  five, 
ten,  twenty  miles  here  and  there.  They  may  force 
us  back  along  the  entire  front,  though  this  i*  not 
likely,  in  view  of  our  heavy  reenforcements  drawn 
from  the  east  But  grant  the  worst;  we  shall  find 
ourselves  as  strong  as  ever  when  the  rains  of  uutumn 
begin.  Suppose  we  lose  half  a  million?  Our  line  will 
be  shortened  again,  so  that  we  shall  not  need  as  many 
to  hold  it,  and  we  shall  be  nearer  our  bases. 

The  Allies  cannot  materially  increase  their  forces 
this  summer  as  we  have  increased  ours  in  the  west 
For  our  submarines  arc  still  sinking  boats  faster 
than  the  Allies  produce  new  ones.  As  for  the  Yan¬ 
kees — God  curse  them! — they  are  very  much  In  ear¬ 
nest,  but  as  yet  they  have  only  half  organized  their 
army  and — what  is  more  to  the  point — they  do  not 
yet  grasp  what  they  are  up  against  They  gloat 
over  their  paper  organizations,  and  they  fill  their 
newspapers  with  stories  about  ten  Yankee  soldiers 
attacking  fifteen  Germans  and  killing  five  of  them. 
They  still  think  of  the  war  as  glorified  baseball.  That 
is  well  for  us.  No!  We  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
Yankees  until  the  summer  of  1919.  That  is  clear. 

But  by  that  time  they  will  hi*  so  strong,  so  hor¬ 
ribly  strong,  that  they  will  easily  fly  over  our  front 
In  vast  flocks  and  wreck  our  factory  towns.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  bend  every  effort  to  cease  hostili¬ 
ties  on  the  western  front  ju*t  before  tbe  Yankee* 
are  ready  to  Htrike  tit  full  force .  How  shall  we  do 
this?  Very  simple!  Divide  and  conquer!  As  soon 


as  our  spies  report  that  the  Yankees  are  arriving 
in  force  at  French  ports;  ns  soon  us  they  tell  us 
that  they  have  battle  planes  by  the  thousands  ready 
to  loose  against  us,  we  must  launch  a  peace  drive 
so  cunningly  suited  to  the  divided  interests  of  the 
western  Allies  that  they  cannot  reject  our  terms 
flatly  without  causing  such  grave  dissensions  among 
their  own  people  that  their  morale  will  be  danger¬ 
ously  undermined. 

Early  next  winter  or  in  the  spring  of  1919,  per¬ 
haps — well  after  we  shall  have  gained  full  control 
of  the  farms  and  factories  and  merchandising  of  all 
Russia — we  shall  send  ambassadors  to  France,  to 
Italy,  to  Belgium,  and  to  England  indiridiuilly.  and 
they  shall  say:  "We  regret  to  admit  that  this  war  is 
a  deadlock.  It  will  run  on  for  a  hundred  years  if  we 
persist  in  it.  Now,  this  is  to  no  man's  interest.  So 
we  make  you  this  offer.  Name  whatever  territories 
you  think  you  are  entitled  to  for  your  efforts,  and 
we  shall  consider  them  seriously." 

Suppose  they  rebuff  us.  Suppose  they  say:  41  We 
have  bound  ourselves  to  sign  no  separate  peace." 
Then  we  reply:  "Excellent!  Those  of  you  who  have 
signed  such  an  agreement  may  well  observe  it.  We 
make  our  offers  to  you  jointly  if  you  prefer.  But 
not  to  live  United  States,  for  that  country  has  not 
signed  any  such  agreement;  and,  even  if  it  does  so 
belatedly,  it  will  not  matter,  for  the  United  Slates 
has  said  explicitly  that  it  seeks  nothing  in  the  way 
of  territories  or  indemnity  out  of  the  war.  It  is 
moved  only  by  ideals.  But  you  and  we  are  practical 
men.  Now,  here  is  what  we  will  do:  To  Belgium  we 
pay  in  full  for  all  damages  done,  and  we  restore  her 
boundaries,  and  humbly  apologize  for  our  rudeness. 

To  Italy  we  cede  the  Trentino,  for  we  heartily  ap- 
prove  of  tlve  rights  of  nationality.  To  France  we 
give  Alsace-Lorraine  and  damages  in  full,  fairly 
computed.  To  Serbia  we  give  damages  and  political 
autonomy.  To  England  we  leave  our  African  colo- 
nice,  and  we  agree  to  stay  out  of  Africa  forever. 

"This,  gentlemen,  will  satisfy  to  the  full  all  your 
several  interests.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  St 
means!  The  honor  of  France  is  completely  vindi¬ 
cated,  and  she  is  made  joint  mistress  of  all  Africa 
with  England.  A  British- French  ullianoe,  on  this 
basis,  will  be  overwhelmingly  the  largest  and  might¬ 
iest  power  in  the  whole  world.  It  will  control  the 
seven  seas,  the  second  largest  continent,  half  of 
North  America,  all  Australia,  and  the  richest  of 
Asia  namely,  India.  The  British-French  navy  will 
outmatch  all  other  navies  combined.  Out  of  that 
colossal  empire  you  can  pay  off  all  your  war  debts  in 
a  few  years." 

Italy,  seeing  ua  In  a  libera]  mood,  may  demand 
even  more  than  the  Trentino.  She  may  clamor  for 
Dalmatia.  And,  if  she  becomes  too  noisy,  we  shall 
gladly  concede  it. 

Of  course  somebody-  probably  the  accursed  Yan¬ 
kees — will  howl:  "Haw  about  Russia?  How  al»out 
making  the  world  fret-  fur  democracy?" 

To  this  we  must  have  ready  one  and  only  one  an¬ 
swer.  We  must  say:  "Oh,  yes.  »*«  pagtZ&) 
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MOKE  HORRORS 
OF  WAR 


IF  you  want  to  realise  fully  the  awful  thin** 
this  war  ban  done  to  masculine  beauty,  compare 
^  the  picture  of  a  Seventh  Regiment  private,  on  the 
left,  taken  about  1 1HH5,  with  that  of  a  British 
officer,  on  the  right,  taken  in  Mesopotamia  in  1*J18. 
Imagine  being  told  that  the  latter  was  your  favorite 
child?  And  look  at  those  gas-masked  French  soldiers 
he  top  of  the  page.  They  look  like  something  ou*  of 
ce  in  Wonderland."  The  gargoyle  in  the  center  is  sup 
d  to  be  a  Canadian,  hut  it  also  giv?s  a  good  idea  of  how 
own  haw  at  the  front  look  by  now  worse  luck?  The 
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SAILORMAN  BORN 

BY  JOHN  FLEMING  WILSON 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  MASON  put  down  his  paper. 

took  off  bin  spectacles,  and  filled  his  pipe  out  of 
a  polished  coco-wood  bowl.  When  it  was  drawing 
well  he  stamped  across  the  little  room,  opened  the 
door  to  the  porch,  and  stepped  out  into  the  air.  It 
was  a  fine  October  day.  The  great  estunry  which 
forms  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  glistened  and 
sparkled  under  a  pellucid  sky  swept  clear  of  clouds 
by  a  belated  spell  of  the  northwest  wind.  Around 
him  and  below  him  the  town  of  Astoria  sprawled 
over  its  hills,  sunning  itself  against  the  long  gloom 
of  approaching  winter.  Seaport  towns  have  a  trick 
of  taking  on  the  color  of  the  day's  weather,  and  one 
who  knows  them  well  will  understand  that  their 
citizens  are  as  responsive  as  the  barometer  to  every 
change  and  flaw.  So  it  was  really  extraordinary  that 
Captain  Mason’s  brow  was  stormy,  his  heavily 
tanned  face  a  complete  scowl,  and  hia  sturdy  figure 
n  protest  againat  unseasonable  fair  weather,  a 
smooth  bar.  and  a  serving  tide.  A  couple  of  passers- 
by,  on  the  very  edge  of  hailing  him  jovially,  per- 
ceivrd  his  threatening  mood,  muffled  their  husky 
tones,  and  merely  called  up  curt  greeting.  A3  they 
went  on  down  the  hill,  clumping  their  heels  on  the 
steep  descent,  the  captain  growled  in  his  beard: 
“Every  mun-jack  gone  or  going  but  mine!” 

He  glared  out  on  the  bay,  where  a  dozen  vessels 
lay  at  anchor  in  various  stages  of  undress.  For  an 
instant  his  professional  eye  was  caught  and  his  at¬ 
tention  held  by  the  untidy  look  of  a  big  bark  just  in 
from  sea.  Automatically  his  mind  pieced  together 
the  dozen  little  details  no  landlubber  would  have  ob¬ 
served  and  plumped  out  the  conclusion  that  her  mate 
had  quit  the  ship  with  the  tug's  hawser. 

"A  job  for  n  real  sailorman!"  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self.  "Right  at  the  door!  And  my  own  son  isn't 
up  to  it!" 

He  allowed  himself  a  brief  moment's  consideration 
of  the  men  eligible  to  take  the  departed  officer's 
berth,  found  the  list  incredibly  short,  and  fairly 
flamed  with  indignation  at  his  son’s  delinquency. 

"Ships  waiting  for  officers,  war  declared  next 
week,  probably,  and  no  Mason  ready  to  take  the 
deck,*'  he  went  on  to  himself.  “And  I  gave  him 

every  chance  in  the  world!  D - Here  Captain 

Mason  indulged  in  a  profane  monologue  indelicate 
to  repeat.  When  he  had  concluded  it  he  felt  his  in- 
adequaey  and  gave  an  unsolicited  encore  even  more 
lurid,  bitter,  and  scandalous.  Warmed  up  to  his 
subject  by  this,  he  instantly  started  off  at  score  and 
gave  the  whole  matter  a  fresh  cursing  of  such 
fluency,  vehemence,  and  expert  completeness  that  n 
young  woman  who  bad  just  conic  around  the  corner 
seemed  caught  spellbound,  unable  to  move  out  of  the 
narrowing  circle  of  the  old  man’s  invective.  When 


he  had  finished  with  a  single  comprehensive  oath  nf 
such  magnitude  that  it  left  him  breathless,  this  new- 
comer  started,  stopped,  and  then  demurely  walked 
past  without  a  glance  upward.  Captain  Mason's  in¬ 
flamed  glance  fell  on  her  as  she  continued  on  her 
way.  and  he  was  horror-stricken. 

"Mary!"  he  called  after  her.  "Mary  Chase!" 

Miss  Chase  turned  slowly,  as  if  she  hardly  thought 
she  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  she  had  been  ad¬ 
dressed.  looked  everywhere  but  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  seemed  puzzled,  and  was  walking  on  when 
once  more  the  captain's  voice,  this  time  almost  a 
roar,  culled  her  to  a  stop.  She  looked  around, 
finally  saw  the  captain,  ami  expressed  astonishment. 

“I  didn't  suppose  you  were  at  home,"  she  said. 

•'Did  you  just  come  down  the  hill?"  asked  the  old 
man  severely. 

“Yes,"  she  replied.  “I  thought  of  stopping.  But 
I  saw  nobody  at  the  window  and — " 

“1  iron  at  the  window,'’  Captain  Mason  said  firmly/ 
"Just  now.  I  saw  you  passing  and  ran  out  and 
called  to  you." 

Miss  Chase  looked  up  gTnvely,  her  youthful  face 
unblessed  by  so  much  as  a  dimple.  Involuntarily  the 
captain  smiled. 

“What  did  you  wiBh  to  say  to  me?”  demanded 
that  young  lady,  permitting  a  twinkle  to  glimmer  in 
her  gray  eyes.  “Or  did  you  say  it?" 

“I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  Jack,"  he  returned, 
and  frowned  again. 

“Dear  me!"  ahr  answered.  “I  suppose  he  told  you 
I  refused  again  last  evening  to  marry  him?  I  really 
can’t,  you  know!  Now  please  don’t  urge  me, 
captain." 

“None  of  your  larks,  young  woman!"  said  the 
captain  with  a  still  hlacker  frown  which  only  made 
his  voice  the  tenderer.  “It's  you  I  want  to  see,  and 
about  that  very  matter.  I’ve  changed  my  mind.  1 
don't  want  you  to  marry  him." 

MISS  CHASE  sauntered  up  the  steps  slowly, 
holding  her  smart,  trim  skirt  modestly  high 
above  exceedingly  slim  ankles. 

“I  really  oughtn't  to  stop."  she  remarked.  “We're 
both  agreed.  I  mustn't  be  daughter-in-law,  and  it's 
awfully  impudent  of  me  to  even  fvok  up,  much 
less  call." 

Captain  Muson  gave  her  a  wooden  chair,  scowled 
at  the  hark  again  in  a  peculiarly  truculent  fashion, 
and  then  turned  to  his  visitor. 

"You  know  I’ve  always  wanted  you  to  marry 
Jack."  he  said.  “I've  argued  to  persuade  you  to. 
You're  the  one  girl  I’d  like  for  a  daughter.  But 
I’ve  decided  you  can’t  marry  him.” 

“He’s  so  eligible!"  Miss  Chase  murmured  softly. 


"A  fine  old  father  who  simply  adores  me,  a  good 
position  in  the  cannery,  and  and  so  good-looking!" 

"Mary!"  croaked  the  old  man,  choked,  and  stopped. 
The  girl’s  clear  eyes  shot  one  quick  glance  at  his 
twisted  face  and  all  the  girlish  laughter  fled.  She  rose. 
There  was  a  new  tone  in  her  voice,  the  tone  of  a 
woman  threatened  with  loss  of  what  she  holds  dearest. 

"Where  is  Jack?"  she  demanded. 

Captain  Mason  shook  one  fist  at  the  bay,  swal¬ 
lowed  an  imprecation,  and  then  shook  his  other  fist 
at  the  sky. 

"He’s  holding  down  that  good  job  at  the  cannery!" 

he  almost  sobbed.  “Working  a  d - d  wooden  stick 

with  a  pen  in  the  end  of  it!  Adding  up  figures  in 
a  thrire-nccursed  book  made  of  old  rags  gathered  by 
a  miserable  junkman  out  of  back  yards,  sold  to  a 
mill  run  by  a  set  of  silk-pocketed  millionaires  who 
made  it  into  a  ledger  and  sold  it  to  these  fish-eating 
swahs  who  stick  poor  salmon  into  tin  cans  and  call  it 
business.  He’s  keeping  books  for  Mr.  Lillyfingers 
and  Mr.  Silksock.  He’s  drawing  down  a  hundred  a 
month  for  using  drops  of  ink.  He's  getting  ready 
to  be  married  on  the  strength  of  a  little  bank  book, 
a  dresser  full  of  neat  shirts,  and  a  wedding  present 
from  the  general  manager!  My  son!"  Thr  captain 
drew  a  long,  painful  breath,  exhaled  it  noisily  and 
miserably. 

Miss  Chase  dropped  back  into  her  chair.  Rut  the 
former  girlish  attitude  had  vanished.  She  spoke 
competently  and  to  the  point. 

“Jack  said  something  to  nie  about  your  bringing 
up  the  old  question,"  she  said.  "It  is  an  old  ques¬ 
tion.  captain.  Jack  decided  it  for  himself  long  ago. 
He  has  his  own  life  to  live.  You  may  laugh  and 
scorn  his  new  ways,  but  the  people  here  appreciate 
him.  Really,  even  if  you  don’t  thinjc  so.  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  he  proud  of,  to  have  a  son  who  everybody 
snys  will  make  his  mark.  Astoria  has  plenty  of  the 
other  kind— sailors  without  any  sense  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities." 

Captain  Mason  snorted,  laughed  with  emburruss- 
ment,  and  seated  himself  on  the  porch  rail  with  a 
movement  at  once  youthful  and  muscular. 

"You're  the  only  excuse  Jack's  got  for  not  doing 
a  man's  work,"  he  asserted.  “Time  and  again  I’ve 
thought  the  whole  thing  out  and  made  up  my  mind. 
Then  when  I  looked  at  you  I've  almost  forgiven  the 
lad  for  choosing  to  stop  ashore.  But  I'm  determined 
now.  I*m  not  going  to  take  Jack's  excuses  any  longer 
for  being  a  miserable  pen  pusher,  an  ink  dabbler.  « 
leof  turner  in  ledgers,  a  fellow  who  uses  his  ears  for 
a  penholder,  ad  d  penurious,  I'll -see  at-the-end-of- 
the-month  financier,  and  a  shame  and  u  disgrace—*’* 

"Hush-sh!”  said  Miss  Chase  gently.  "So  you 
blame  him  for  doing  this  for  my  sake?  You  don't 
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know  Jack.  He  way  seem  a  mollycoddle  to  a  rough- 
and-tumble  old  pirate  like  his  father.  Hut  time* 
have  changed,  lie's  settled  down.  He's  doing  the 
best  thing  any  young  man  can  do:  winning  the  good 
opinions  of  men  who  count — " 

‘'Pennies/' 

"In  real  life/'  Miss  Chase  went  on  undisturbed. 
"He  will  make  a  place  for  himself — ” 

"On  a  sofa!" 

"In  Astoria/'  she  said  firmly.  "He'll  build  him 
a  home  and  live  like  a  well-bred  man.  Hell  be  a 
citizen  in  u  community,  not  a  vagabond.  And  he's 
doing  it  in  spite  of  a  natural  spirit  of  adventure. 
You  don't  I-itoti'  your  own  son,  captain!"  The  girl's 
eyes  sparkled  with  anger.  "He's  subduing  his  in¬ 
herited  liking  for -for  piracy — that’s  what  you  fol¬ 
lowed,  by  your  own  account — and  trying  to  be  a 
decent  man." 

CAPTAIN  MASON  rapidly  recalled  a  long  series 
of  lurid  tales  of  his  own  experiences,  relatrd  by 
himself  in  nn  effort  to  stir  the  feeble  spark  of  his 
son’*  spirit  into  action,  regretted  their  unvarying 
bloodthirstiness,  and  took  another  tack. 

"Spirit  of  adventure!"  he  remarked  scornfully. 
"You  mean  to  tell  me  the  boy  ever  had  a  thought 
beyond  sticking  in  an  office  and  having  the  cashier 
of  the  hank  refer  to  him  as  a  rising  young  fellow  ? 
He  don't  even  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  man's  job — 
after  all  the  pains  1  took  to  teach  him  the  finest 
profession  in  the  world!"  He  swallowed  "All  he 
seems  to  think  of  these  days,  when  there's  war  and 
ships  are  idle  for  lack  of  men  to  man  'em  and  whole 
nations  of  our  own  blood  are  dying,  is  a  nice,  easy 
job,  evenings  at  home  and— huw  many  cats  will  you 
keep,  you  two?" 

Mary  Chase  stooped,  possibly  to  hide  a  blush,  osten¬ 
sibly  to  pick  off  an  invisible  raveling  from  her  skirt. 
"You  blame  me?"  she  whispered  gently. 

"I.ook  here!"  Captain  Mason  said  boldly.  "A  fair 
and  square  answer,  Mary,  my  girl.  Are  you  sure 
you'd  prefer  to  marry  a  chap  with  a  salary  which  he 
gets  at  the  say-so  of  another,  or  murry  at  real  man 
with  two  fists,  a  record  on  two  coast*,  an/  the  respect 
of  men  he  never  heard  the  names  of?  I  raised  Jack 
to  be  a  proper  xailorman.  He's  turned  sissy." 

Womanlike,  she  paused  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
to  try  pleasantry. 

"I  told  him  I  couldn't  marry  him!" 

The  captain  groaned,  turned  savage.  "I  know!  You 
stirred  his  ambition,  eh?  Spurred  his  haughty  spirit 
on  to  bold  adventure  for  his  ladylove,  eh?  Gave  him 
your  mitten  as  a  knightly  favor  and  told  him  never 
to  look  on  your  fair  face  again  till  he'd  get  a  raise 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month!" 

Mary  Chase  was  withdrawing  herself  silently, 
without  words,  into  herself. 

"That's  the  modern  way  of  doing  it."  Mason  went 
on.  "When  I  asked  his  mother  to  marry  me — I  wan 
mate  of  the  Mark  Hawk  then — she  looked  out  over 
the  bay  and  said  she'd  wait  till  1  brought  my  own 
Mhip  to  the  bar  and  signaled  for  a  tug.  Aid  1  went 
out  again  and  in  sixteen  months  less  eight  days  the 
sun  rose  and  showed  my  topsails  above  the  lift  of 
the  sea.  That  night  we  were  married.  I  had  made 
the  trip  from  Hongkong  in  a  hundred  and  nine  days 
fiat  and  landed  a  cargo  worth  two  hundred  and  stx- 


Ttw  girl  looked  at  the  new  pole  of  her  frozen  world 


IN  the  silence  the  two  men  seated  themselves  u 
fore  the  stove  to  wail  for  the  rooking  of  Hupp-  ■ 
equally  this  period  had  been  utilized  by  the  elder  ' 
relate  the  incidents  of  the  day  in  his  world,  t’ 
world  of  shipping,  in  which  Jack  professed  to  hav. 
no  interest  whatever.  It  had  been  part  of  the  rat- 
tain's  stout  program  for  keeping  his  son  in  mind  of 
what  be  should  have  been  doing  But  tn-nir 
tragedy  sat  with  them.  The  old  man,  out  of  j 
evprricnce  which  he  steadily  tried  to  ignore  ir. 
dealings  with  the  younger  generation,  knew  t 
Mary  Chase  had  taken  matters  into  her  own  ha» 
with  h  vengeance.  And  Jack  Mason  dully  knew  r 
something  in  the  relations  between  himself  and  x 
girl  he  worshiped  had  forever  altered.  She  had  ji.' 
poeely  defied  the  traditions  of  offices,  the  customs  * 
had  so  strongly  approved  of-  she  who  had  never  c*. 
called  him  up  on  the  telephone  before — and  allow 
her  voice  to  he  cruel,  harsh,  and  scornful!  Why* 
The  biscuit*  announced  (ConhuHit/  on  f*ogc 


teen  thousand  dollars  without  a  single  note  of  pro- 
test  against  the  underwriter*.  And  our  «*or  -  fold 
to  go  home  early  like  a  nice  lad  and  work  nine  hour: 
to-morrow  and  catch  the  boat's  eye  and  get  tin 
promise  of  a  raise  next  January  first.  Worn  n  haw* 
changed."  he  concluded  bitterly. 

Miss  Chase  studied  her  fingers  thoughtfully  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  Captain  Mason 
women  do  not  change.  Consequently  the  girl  -  fan* 
gave  no  sign  of  the  sacrifice  of  dreams  she  w.n  mak¬ 
ing.  Her  voice  when  she  looked  up  to  ap  ;tk  was 
lazy.  seductive,  and  sweet. 

"You  really  think  Jack  our;ht  to  go  back  to  «•*!" 

"I  trained  him  for  it  as  far  as  I  could,"  th«  rap 
tain  answered  tartly.  "Y*ou  can  put  a  fish  in  wuter. 
but  you  can't  make  him  swim.  Up  to  ten  yearn  .u  .• 
if  a  man  saw  a  ship  with  the  American 
fiag  Hying  and  it  was  a  big,  handy,  well- 
kept  craft,  ten  to  one  he'd  ask  which  one 
of  the  Macon*  command*  her f  Now 

there  isn't  a  Mason  afloat.  Not  one." 

Mary  Chase  roae.  She  had  never 
locked  more  lovely  or  more  placid. 


see.  she  sunt ;  "it  s  my 
You  blame  me  for  keeping  your  son  home 
earning  an  honest,  quiet  livin„  in  hopes 
of  nn  honest  home.  I  admit  1  prefer  the 
clerk  to  the  pirate  I  shall  probably 
continue  to  prefer  a  respectable  citizen 
to  a  man  who  is  always  a  stranger  in 
any  community.  But  a  father  has  his 
rights.  You've  left  it  to  me.  You  shall 
ha vo  yours,  captain,  and  your  sailor- 
man  son." 

The  old  mail's  voice  was  heavy  with 
sarcasm.  "Now,  whatever  you  do,  my 
dear,  dort’f  interrupt  the  boy  at  his  work 
He  might  make  a  blot  on  the  ledger  if 
you  went  down  and  told  hin^you  really 
wouldn't  marry  him.  You'd  never  forgive 
yourself.  A  matter  like  getting  married  or 
handing  back  a  ring  can  wait  till  after  office  hours." 

She  lifted  her  cool  eyes  to  his  fiery  ones.  41 1  said 
you  should  have  your  rights,"  she  answered.  "You 
say  his  stopping  home  is  all  my  doing.  I'll  undo 
what  I've  done  It's  a  promise." 

Captain  Mason  caught  the  note  in  her  young  voice, 
u  glimmer  of  the  spirit  blazing  behind  her  veiled 
eye*,  and  stumbled  up  in  a  panic. 

"Mary!  Look  here!  What  are  you — " 

Miss  Chase  had  departed,  stepping  down  the  street 
with  a  lithe,  easy  grace,  a  figure  bewitching  and 
beautiful.  The  fiery  eye*  dimmed.  The  savage  old  sea¬ 
farer  saw  her  in  a  golden  mist,  remote,  mysterious. 

"My  God!"  he  muttered,  not  profanely.  "My  son 
is  waiting  till  he  gets  a  raise  before  he  marries  her! 
And  if  he  had  the  spunk  of  a  louse,  he’d  steal  a 
ship  and  fetch  her  with  him  to-night  by  main  force 
and  defy  heaven  to  take  her  from  him." 

While  the  sky  reddened  in  the  evening  glow  Cap¬ 
tain  Mason  pondered  After  all  it  was  worth  while  to 
he  lifelong  a  poorly  paid  bookkeeper  and  have  Mary 
Chase  to  wife — no  adventure  could  lx?  more  splendid. 

IT  was  dusk  when  he  put  his  newspaper  down  and 
went  in  to  start  the  fire  for  the  evening  meal.  But 
there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes  and  a  tenseness  in  hi* 


right.  Stick  to  your  boo  As  and  your  pen" 

movements  that  showed  his  thoughts  were  not  with 
his  domestic  chores.  When  the  front  door  opened  t*. 
lust  and  let  in  the  only  other  member  of  thr  little 
household  Captain  Mason  nodded  absently  and  sr.i 
on  with  his  biscuit  making.  But  his  son's  *kar 
tones  recalled  him. 

"All  women  arealike!"  remarked  the  slender,  well- 
set  up  and  well-dressed  youth  stormily.  "You  wrr» 
your  head  off  to  please  them  and  then  they  sec  sorr.#- 
hody  they  like  better." 

His  father  lifted  his  head  abruptly  and  stared.  A 
guilty  Hush  spread  over  his  dark  cheeks. 

"Speaking  of  Mary?"  he  stammered. 

The  young  mun  scowled  fiercely  and  rasped:  uyi  • 
Hero  I've  been  slaving  for  a  year  for  old  Pettetsi 
trying  to  live  up  to  her  re  juirement*,  and  this  after 
noon  she  romr*  right  into  the  office  at  ten  minu.f 
past  three — " 

"At—fll  ten  minute*  pant  three!**  repeated  the  ca- 
tain  with  every  appearance  of  being  profound 
shocked.  "Right  in  office  hours!" 

"Yes,"  continued  his  son  bitterly.  "Couldn't  wait, 
of  course,  to  tell  me  we — to  say  she — " 

Recollection  of  what  Mary  Chase  had  said  in  tha* 
office  at  that  hour  sacred  to  business  seemed  to  chol 
him.  Hr  stared  at  his  father  in  mingled  wrs'- 
out raged  dignity,  and  agony.  The  captain  devote 
himself  to  the  biscuit,  merely  muttering:  "You  s*v 
she  said  something?" 

"She  said  something, "  repealed  the  young  rr.ar 
stonily.  "Just  came  in  and  never  gave  me  a  chan* 
Stood  there  by  the  desk  with  old  Pctteraon  peeki’ . 
around  the  partition  and  told  me  she  had  thought  r 
all  over  and  she  couldn't  marry  a  man  who  d  :i 
go  out  and  fight  for  his  country/' 

"Yes?" 

"And  when  1  a*ked  her  what  country  l*d  fight  for. 
seeing  we  were  at  peace  with  the  world,  she  morel? 
laughed  and  spoke  of  playing  a  man's  part  and  r 
sitting  around  like  a  stick  when  there  was  a  man'’ 
work  to  be  done/' 

Captain  Ma-on  essayed  an  explanation  so  fe»?  • 
that  it  elicited  only  inarticulate  sneers  from  his  > 

"Mary  was  joking,  Jack." 
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A  glance  at  the  above  photograph  gives 
you  some  conception  of  «v  hat  lha  App«r»on 
Brothers  have  accomplished.  These  HO 
parts  formerly  considered  necessities  on 
the  H  cylinder  motor  have  been  eliminated. 
The  result  is  that  Appersen  8  simplicity 
approaches  that  of  the  4  cylinder  motor. 
And  all  the  8  cylinder  advantages  are 
made  more  valuable  than  ever  before. 


T 


HE  new  Apperson  8  deserves  your  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  only  eight  with  this  extreme 


simplicity. 


The  complications  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  With  all  the  power,  accel¬ 
eration,  speed  and  economy  of  8 
cylinder  construction,  the  An  person 
8  has  scarcely  more  parts  than  the 
old-fashioned  4. 


A  camshaft,  a 
trigger  board 


Kear» 

have 


and  the  entire 
been  omitted. 


Great  as  it  is.  the  Apperson  8  motor 
must  not  he  alio weu  to  overshadow 
other  worth-while  Apperson 
qualities. 

Owing  to  the  long  wheelbase 
coupled  with  extremely  light 
weight,  you  enjoy  in  the  Apperson: 


The  result  is  more  steadiness  at  high 
speeds  and  vibration  banished.  You 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  adjustments 
of  delicate  mechanisms  when  those 
mechanisms  have  been  abolished. 


Comfort  easv  riding  and  ample 
seating  capacity. 

Tire  Economy — owing  to  excellent 
balance  and  minimum  weight. 


This  new  8  is  the  fruit  of  Apperson 
Brothers’  tu  enty-tive  years’  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  same  inherent  mechanical 
genius,  that  produced  America’s 
first  practical  gasoline  car  has  made 
this  final,  conclusive  8. 


Gasoline  Saving  —  due  to  motor 

efficiency. 

# 

Good  Appearance  — a  1  wavs  an 
Apperson  characteristic. 

Let  your  Apperson  dealer  prove 
.these  things  by  demonstration. 


APPERSON  PROTHERS  AUTOMOBILE  CO..  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 

Manu/aeturxrx  of  Eight •  and  Sixet 
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Ships,  a  hundred  thousand  ships, 
should  enter  and  leave  our  ports 
this  year,  to  carry  men,  food  and 
munitions  to  our  Allies. 


"There  is  now  a  Fisk  Tire 
for  every  motor  vehicle  t/ut  rolls / 


FROM  the  manufacturer  to  the  trenches  the  motor 
truck  is  constantly  playing  its  part  in  speeding 
overseas  transportation. 

Ships  depend  on  Trucks — Trucks  depend  on  Tires. 
Never  has  quality  meant  so  much ! 

Brutally  strong — built  to  withstand  the  greatest  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  them  —  Fisk  Solid  Tires  faithfully 
meet  every  possible  requirement  of  truck  service. 

Whlm  you  need  Solid  Tires — buy  Fisk. 


FISK  SOLID  TIDES 

_  _  _  Digitized  by  Goog 


A  PII  II.  IV  I  K  l!» 

THE  NEW  LEADER 

A  LETTER  FROM  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  TO  THE  EDITOR 


LK  roi  eat  wort!  Vive  le  roi!  The  great  leader 
l  has  been  laid  in  hi*  grave,  hut  the  Irish  cause 
must  go  on;  and  tin*  Irish  party,  with  commendable 
promptitude,  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they 
are  ready  to  take  the  flag  from  the  hands  of  the 
dead  chieftain,  and  to  carry  it  on  till  they  realize 
their  purpose.  Mr.  Dillon  was  pointed  to  as  the 
inevitable  man,  by  reason  of  his  long  services,  by 
his  spotless  integrity,  by  his  extraordinary  realiza¬ 
tion  of  Irish  opinion,  and  by  hi*  inflexible  and  even 
relentless  spirit  in  fighting  for  his  principles.  In 
some  respects  his  leadership  will 
follow  the  same  lines  us  that  of 
Mr.  Redmond;  in  others  there  will 
be  some  difference,  as  there  was 
some  difference  in  spite  of  the  most 
loyal  und  hearty  friendship  and  the 
most  cordial  cooperation  during  Mr. 

Redmond's  lifetime.  The  difference 
between  the  two  men  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  issues  of  the  war.  Mr. 

Dillon,  though  he  never  altered  his 
opinion  that  the  war  was  brought 
on  by  inept  diplomacy,  and  though 
lie  would  have  been  ready  to  fight, 
if  that  were  possible,  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  never  wavered  in  the 
conviction  that,  when  Germany 
finally  provoked  the  war.  her  tri¬ 
umph  would  bring  the  end,  for  this 
generation,  of  all  his  ideals.  A 
strong  democrat,  a  strong  opponent 
of  militarism,  the  foe  of  autocracy 
and  of  the  oppression  of  small  na¬ 
tions,  the  champion  of  the  principle 
of  nationality  for  which  he  had 
been  fighting  all  his  life,  he  could 
take  no  other  view.  But  he  did  not 
think  that  holding  this  view  with 
regard  to  the  war  implied  that  thr 
British  Ministry  of  to-day  need  not 
tie  watched  vigilantly,  criticised 
frankly  and  freely,  and  that  the 
cause  of  Ireland  and  the  follies  and 
crimes  which  produced  the  present 
Irish  situation  should  not  be  merci¬ 
lessly  exposed.  His  mrmorable 
speech  on  the  rebellion  was  the 
first  attempt  to  place  before  the 
world  the  Irish  side  of  the  story; 
in  that  speech,  while  agreeing  with 
the  condemnation  of  the  rebellion, 
as  everybody  outside  a  very  few 
did,  and  which  was  universal  with 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Irish  people,  lie  assailed  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  burning  denunciation  the 
crimes,  such  as  the  executions  and 
the  murders  of  Sheeliy,  Skeffington. 
and  others,  which  hud  been  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Sir  John  Maxwell;  and 
drew  a  picture,  then  thought  to  have 
been  overcharged,  now  known  to  have  been  below  the 
reality,  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  Irish  opinion,  both 
in  Ireland  and  throughout  the  world,  which  these 
executions  would  produce.  Mr.  Dillon  has  done  many 
courageous  things  in  his  strenuous  life  of  everlast¬ 
ing  conflict;  but  never  did  he  show  such  courage  as 
when,  to  a  House  exasperated  and  almost  frenzied 
by  the  rebellion,  he  thus  boldly  stated  the  Irish  case 
and  voiced  Irish  exasperation  and  Irish  defiance. 

Thougli  that  speech  did  not  gam  him  the  ear  of 
the  Sinn  Feiners,  they  seem  to  have  heard  it,  and  it 
did  gain  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  in  Iceland  and  confirmed  the  impression  that 
no  man  of  his  time  could  so  instinctively  embody 
the  innermost  sentiments  of  the  Irish  heart.  It  is 
to  he  inferred  from  this  incident,  as  well  as  from 
his  whole  career  and  temperament,  that  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Dillon  will  emphatically  be  a  fighting  policy  if 
fighting  is  called  for. 

Will  a  fighting  policy  be  called  for?  That  quea- 
tion  is  really  up  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  From  such 
information  as  !  have  up  to  this  hour,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  expect  that  it  will.  Though  I  do  not 
conceal  my  opinion  that  this  will  be  a  grave  pros¬ 
pect  for  Ireland,  for  England,  and  for  all  the 
Allies,  we  ought  now  to  know  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  From  all  the  information  at  my  disposal. 
I  expect  that  the  Ulster  Orange  section  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  persevere  in  their  attitude.  They  will 
still  Insist  that  they  cannot  entertain  home  rule 
und  will  have  no  part  in  a  Dublin  Parliament. 
My  information  also  leads  me  to  believe  that  in 
taking  up  this  attitude  they  are  finding  them**e1ves 
in  opposition  not  merely  to  all  the  Nationalist**,  but 
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also  to  all  the  Unionists  and  Protestants  from  the 
south  of  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  make 
the  claim  that  a  small  minority  of  the  Irish  people 
have  a  right  to  hold  up  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation — especially  a  majority  made 
up  of  such  former  conflicting  elements  as  the  South¬ 
ern  Catholic  Unionists  and  thr  Southern  Protestant 
Unionist*.  If  this  doctrine  of  the  supreme  rights  of 
the  minority  over  the  majority  in  a  nation  were 
admitted,  it  would  not  and  could  not  stop  there,  for 
there  is  a  minority,  in  Mime  sections  of  forty  to  fifty- 


four.  in  all  the  counties  claimed  by  the  Orangemen 
except  two;  in  two  of  them  there  is  actually  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Nationalists.  The  minority  have  a  right  to 
claim  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  rule 
of  the  Orange  majority;  and  their  claim  is  based,  not 
on  the  imagined  and  impossible  perils  of  religious 
ascendancy  in  the  distant  future,  but  in  the  living 
present;  for  in  all  the  place*  where  the  Orangemen 
hold  the  majority  the  Catholic  minority  are  subjected 
to  persecution  almost  incredible  in  a  modern  world. 

No,  this  claim  of  a  minority  is  inadmissible  to  the 
mind  of  anyone  believing  in  representative  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  the  right*  of  national  self-determination. 
It  would  prevent  the  liberation  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
because  there  is  a  German  minority  there  who  wish 
to  remain  German;  or  of  Poland,  because  its  popu¬ 
lation  is  not  homogeneous;  or  of  Itulin  Irredenta, 
because  there  is  a  German  minority  there.  It  re¬ 
duce*  self-determination  by  nations  to  a  nullity;  it 
would  mean  that  self-determination  was  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  a  minority 

But  what  makes  a  much  stronger  case  against 
the  Orange  claim  is  the  higher  claim  of  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  war.  I  say  emphatically  that  the 
claim  of  the  Orange  minority  is  against  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  not  merely  the  majority  of  the  Irish  but  also 
the  majority  of  the  English  people.  The  Orange 
minority  have  steadily  lost  respect  and  support  among 
all  British  parties  since  the  war  begun.  It  was  easily 
possible  to  an  English  political  party  before  the  war. 
affrighted  by  the  prospect  of  the  omnipotence  of  so 
deadly  an  enemy  to  their  privileges  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  to  adopt  the  Orange  threat  of  rebellion  as 
a  last  desperate  reason  But  war  has  come;  und  the 


Orange  element  now  stand  up  against  the  safety 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  empire.  The  saner  of 
all  Liberals  and  all  Labor  men  are  convinced  of  this 
fact;  all  the  sane  and  intelligent  British  Tories  are 
equally  aware  of  it  and  have  had  the  courage  to  de¬ 
clare  that  opinion.  The  Orangemen  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  property  would  be  confiscated,  their 
churches  closed,  their  Bibles  burned  by  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament ;  there  isn't  an  Englishman  who  docs  not 
regard  these  fears  as  groundless,  and  if  a  guaranty 
of  prot4ition  were  necessary  against  the  impossible, 
there  is  no  Irish  Nationalist  who 
would  object  to  this  being  embodied 
in  the  settlement.  .Such  childish 
fear  of  the  phantoms  of  medieval 
bigotry  cannot  he  allowed  by  sane 
English  minds  to  stand  bid  ween 
them  and  doing  a  long-delayed  act 
of  justice,  and.  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  averting  an  addition  to 
their  already  long  list  of  perils. 

But  the  Orange  claim  confronts 
even  bigger  things  than  these,  and 
these  are  the  opinion  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  whole  world,  the  opin¬ 
ion  and  interests  of  nil  the  nations 
that  are  fighting  by  the  side  of 
England  for  the  defense  of  English 
interest*  as  well  as  of  their  own. 
for  the  defense  of  English  ideals 
as  well  as  their  own  in  the  future 
government  of  the  world.  I  have 
been  up  and  down  America  for 
nearly  forty  years;  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  a  single  American  of 
proved  intelligence  who  does  not 
believe  that  Ireland  ought  to  get, 
and  grt  at  once,  her  liberty.  1 
have  not  met  one  who  has  any  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  demand  of  the 
Orangemen  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  liberty  of  the  majority.  If 
the  Orange  demand  were  listened 
to,  it  would  affront  the  opinion  of 
every  ally  of  England. 

Of  the  Allies  which  submission 
to  the  Orange  demand  would  affect 
most,  America  stands  first.  First 
she  is  England's  grrutest  ally;  and 
second  she  must  have  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  JriBh  question  because 
of  the  large  number  of  the  Irish 
race  within  her  Iwrdera  and  the 
important  part  which  they  play  in 
her  life.  The  importance  of  that 
part  was  never  demonstrated  so 
clearly  as  in  the  present  war.  when 
men  of  Irish  blood  have,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  their  traditions, 
rushed  so  enthusiastically,  so  nu¬ 
merously  to  the  defense  of  her  flag. 
Is  it  just  to  America  to  compel 
her  to  tell  these  soldiers  of  Irish  blood,  while  they 
are  passing  over  Europe  in  their  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  now  i later  on  in  their  millions)  to  fight  the 
battles  of  liberty,  including  English  liberty,  that 
the  motherland  of  their  race  should  still  be  denied 
liberty?  I  do  not  exaggerate,  I  think,  in  saying 
that  such  an  addition  to  the  task  of  America — 
such  a  return  for  her  supreme  and  vital  help  to 
England — would  be  an  act  of  cruel  injustice. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  in  friendly  and  pri¬ 
vate  suggestions  the  statesmen  of  America  have 
tried  to  bring  home  this  fact  to  the  minds  of  British 
statesmen.  I  will  not  believe,  till  I  see  it,  that  Brit¬ 
ish  statesmanship  should  lie  so  bankrupt  or  lacking 
in  any  reasonable  sense  of  England's  own  interests 
as  to  neglect  advice  from  BO  powerful  a  friend. 

But  poor  John  Redmond  fought  in  vain  against 
the  unwisdom  of  the  British  and  the  vacillations  of 
British  rulers;  and  it  may  I**  that  even  the  same 
Imnkniptcy  of  intelligence  may  he  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  America.  If  that  incredible  and  criminal  blunder 
should  be  addet?  to  the  long  list  of  blunders,  it  will 
remain  for  those  who  really  know  the  realities  nf 
this  war  to  adopt  every  just  and  wise  mean*  to  bring 
home  to  the  British  authorities  and  statesmen  that 
they  must  adopt  a  different  attitude  in  the  interest 
of  their  allies  and  of  the  war;  and  at  home.  John 
Dillon — standing,  I  hope,  at  the  head  of  a  reunited 
nation  and  reunited  race— may  lie  trusted  to  adopt 
such  a  policy  of  vigilance  as  will  induce  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Ministry  to  do  the  courageous 
thing,  the  right  thing,  the  wise  thing;  and  the  only 
courageous,  right,  wise  thing  is  to  ignore  any  revolt 
of  any  minority  and  to  give  liberty  to  Ireland  at  once. 
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i 'JWen  ~)vhose  minds 

are  on  “ tip-toe ” 


SOME  time,  just  note  the  type  of  men  who  smoke  Fatimas 
— not  only  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  where  Fatimas  lead 
by  a  big:  margin,  but  also  among:  progressive,  live-wire  men, 
old  and  young:,  in  business  and  the  professions. 

For  the  fact  is  that,  besides,  their  pleasing:  taste,  Fatimas  do 
deliver  an  extra  service  that  these  men  appreciate,  namely, 
Fatimas  leave  them  feeling:  keen  and  clear-minded,  while  and 
after  smoking’. 

Which  is  simply  another  way  of  saying:  that  Fatimas  afford 
true  smoking:  comfort — they  never  rub  a  man  the  wrong’  way. 
even  if  at  times  he  should  smoke  more  often  than  usual. 

It  is  this  smoking:  comfort  that  has  caused  Fatima  to  be 
known  for  just  what  it  is — a  sensible  cigarette. 

You  will  find  it  so. 

Liggett  6/  Myers  Tobacco  Co . 
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PENNILESS 


BY  OSCAR  GRAEVE 


T II ERR  ww  ft  tremendous  shak¬ 
ing  and  rattling  of  thr  stove. 

It  woke  Peter  up.  Peering  blink, 
mgly  over  the  edge  of  the  blankets, 
he  discovered  a  strange  figure  at 
his  stove.  The  figure  seemed  to  be 
kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  adora¬ 
tion  Ik? fore  it.  As  a  mutter  of 
fuet,  the  man— it  was  a  full* 
hndied,  powerful  man  was  re  .» J 

moving  the  asdic*.  V 

“Who  are  you?'*  asked  Peter. 

The  man  arose  and  bowed.  He  vW. 

also  sighed  most  lugubriously. 

“My  name.  m'sieu,"  he  said,  “is  Mk 

Philippe  Beaujon." 

“But  what  are  you  doing  at 
my  stove?"  sfiQk 

“The  fire,  it  is  out.” 

“Yes,  it  is  always  out.  Rut  fl 
why  arc  you  rebuilding  it?"  * 

"It  is  my  duty,  m'sieu." 

•'What  has  happened  tn  Mrs. 

Monsieur  Beaujon  waved  his 
hand.  “She  is  gone.  Mr.  Goebel 
[b  gone.  The  young  Goebel,  Albert, 
he  is  gone.  Mrs,  Dawson  firr 
them  all  out  last  night.  An'  *h e 
engage  madame,  my  wife,  an*  myself  to  look  after 
her  ’oust?  and  thee*  studio."  He  sighed  uguin.  “We 
are  the  new  \iu*e keeper*.  My  wife  must  cook,  an' 
1  must  sweep,  must  carry  roul.  must  build  fires,  must 
answer  the  ring  of  the  bell,  must  make  beds — I, 
m'sieu,  have  become  a  slave  to  Mrs.  Dawson's  orders.” 

Peter  by  now  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed — 
if  one  could  term  it  a  had*  In  the  daytime  it  posed  ns 
a  couch  hidden  beneath  a  worn  blue  velvet  cover 
and  a  mass  of  pillows  of  varied  hues. 

Monsieur  Beaujon  had  the  wood  in  the  stove 
crackling  merrily.  He  carefully  shoveled  on  a  little 
coal,  and  then,  turning  again  to  Peter,  said  solici¬ 
tously:  “Go  back  to  bed.  m'sieu,  and  it  shall  be 
warm  in  here  in  n  leetle  time.  Meanwhile  I  shall 
bring  your  breakfast." 

"I  can't  go  back  to  bed — worse  luck!"  grumbled 
Peter.  "I  have  to  get  dressed  and  go  to  business." 

“Business!"  Monsieur  Beaujon  lifted  his  eye¬ 
brows.  “Is  it  that  m’sieu  is  a  business  man.  then? 
Naturally,  I  thought  he  was  an  artist."  His  glance 
traveled  meaningly  around  the  back-yard  studio. 

“I  wish  I  were  an  artist!"  cried  Peter.  “No.  the 
best  I  can  do  is  to  try  to  live  like  an  artist.  I  am" — 
he  scowled — “in  the  coal 
business." 

Beaujon  eyed  him  closely. 

“That  is  ver*  good.  It  ia  a 
most  profitable  business,  is  it 
not?  As  for  artists,  ugh!" — 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders— 

“they  are  always  penniless: 
always  in  debt  ears  over 
head." 

Peter  smiled  grimly.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  be  in  debt  “ears  over 
head."  But  he  did  not  en¬ 
lighten  Monsieur  Beaujon  on 
the  point.  It  was  pleasant 
to  be  considered  prosperous — 
even  by  his  landlady's  new 
genLlcman  of  all  work.  For 
Monsieur  Beaujon,  despite  his 
brown  overalls  and  his  menial 
position,  had  already  con¬ 
vinced  Peter  of  his  ge  ntility. 

BY  the  time  Peter  had  taken 
his  shower  and  donned  his 
clothes  Monsieur  Beaujon 
wa*  back  again  with  the 
breakfast  tray. 

Peter  settled  down  as  close 
to  the  new  fire  as  he  safely 
could.  Monsieur,  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  motion  of  wrist  and  fin-  ^ 
gers,  removed  covers  and 
revealed  a  plate  of  buttered 
toast,  a  feathery  omelet, 
half  a  grapefruit,  a  smoking 
pot  of  coffee.  "Is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  m’sieu  desires?" 
he  asked,  hovering  over  Peter 
like-  an  exceedingly  large 
and  tout  guardian  angel 


Hair  much  money  hate  yon 
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THE  ADVERTISEMENT  WHICH 
WON  THE  $1,000  PRIZE 


Text  of  the  Prize 
Winning  Advertisement 

*THE  mart  mnrTrknjs  machine  can  never  ben  p man,  but 
TKovimb  A.  hdi*-.n.  the  inventive  visard.  im%  at  ln»l 
nuiat rrtil  a  liiiunn  voice  rv-|»m  luting  matruiumt  Uast  (km 
ih»1  btrtmy  lUetf  to  the  Wry  praaetMW  of  the  artaU. 

•’It  hi  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  and  hear  an  InMromefit 
He  Cm* ting  n  human  vofcv  that  b  right  there  bnudr  it. 
tlu*  Hinger  thrilled  t»y  the  of  m  animd  per- 

»  km  Illy.  Tin*  problem  *to  hrair  uunrtvta  an  other**  hear 
u**  luu  bean  solved  by  the  hdtsnti  Ihamnod  Dun* 

graph. 

“Mkm  GirMInc  Miller,  tlie  noted  coacsvt  contralto, 
4lniMKMnited  io  a  rcvlUl  at  S>  lUpbofiy  Hall.  Hnstiwi,  how 
t  lain  Highly  Edison  has  made  it  |*  naildc  tu  reproduce  all 
•tvidea  of  tOQ*  and  avreetmua  of  the  human  vi*rr.  Mm 
Miller,  standing  hrwfcfte  m*e  nf  tin*  |4K*Migr*|ih*.  aung  in 
iiimwki  with  brrwif.  U  Iwing  itii|aiw»itile  tu  drrtingutrti 
I  be  Miigrr't  living  voire  and  Its  fte-Craitsin. 
Sin*  uing  a  few  ban  nnd  the  ia^nunrot  U.igled  p*rf.iHly 
u  Uli  her  voire,  She  c  eaied  aud  the  in»trinmnt  rout  uiurd 
tlw  air  with  the  an  mo  beautiful  tuvuil  quality,  Had  Mins 
Miller  att.tnpt.-il  »uth  a  ciairrrt  in  Sihm,  in  the  early 
days  nf  tills  country,  atic  would  luivc  bvect  hangiil  tv*  n 
witch. 

**Thc  Urge  audience  nf  rauair-lnvem  aat  rnlhndlnf  under 
the  of  the  wtoirdry  which  refOTidiiml  a  hum.n  vn*-«i, 
Uie  mint  delicate  rhdlfi  Dkhw  ami  the  bAarv  of  h  lw«* 
bvraj  -ill*  sorb  fidelity  that  no  oca*,  luriring  *Uu  the  vone 
niuMi-  at  find  ImikI.  could  tell  winch  via  the  rvwL  Tlie 
iiiatrnipcfit  was  n  abate  |4i. Intended  w4rly  for 
tin*  Immul*. 

“Perliapa  the  arlhtic  merit  of  Mr.  KdbotTa  invent  m» 
cwn  In  no  way  an  well  be  nitrated  i»%  by  tlie  fart  that  i*l> 
iimiiiIm-t*  of  tlie  Handel  ami  Hu)dn  Sa*w*y  uflUMl.ai  wrtv 
pMSOt" 

HttrU  .Yi«»nW,  JV.  V. 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  advertisement  as  the  above  has  ever 
appeared  before.  The  man  who  received  $  1 0  0  0  for  preparing  this 
advertisement  did  not  write  a  single  word  of  it.  The  words  were 
written  by  representatives  of  various  newspapers,  who,  after  hearing 
&  direct  comparison  between  living  artists  and  the  New  Edison's 
Re-Creation  of  their  work,  pronounced  the  Re-Creation  in  every  case 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original  music.  The  music  critics  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1500  newspapers  have  described  these  remarkable  com¬ 
parisons  and  are  unanimous  in  their  favorable  verdict.  The  priz€* 
winning  advertisement  illustrated  on  this  page  is  composed  of  extracts 
taken  from  newspaper  accounts  of  these  daring  comparisons. 

Tie  NEW  EDISON 

“The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul 99 
u  positively  the  only  sound  reproducing  instrument  capable 
of  sustaining  the  comparison  described. 

Y ou  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  the  New  Edison  and  to  team  more  about  it  Our  dealers  will 
be  triad  to  give  you  a  complimentary  concert  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the  booklet  “What 
the  Okies  Say/’  the  brot^ure.  "Music’s  Re-Creation,"  and  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  musical 
magazine  "Along  Broadway.** 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  INC..  Ornngr.  New  Jersey 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
AWARDS  IN  THE  EDISON 
WEEK  PATCHWORK  AD¬ 
VERTISEMENT  CONTEST 

Fir*  Frit* — SIOOO 
Cask  bain.  Nmmmc.  N  Y. 

Priam— $300 

Edw.rd  Oede.  M;  Fourth  Aw.  PHlrtm^h,  p». 

ThirJ  Friar- $150 

Jw  P  KAh.  1I«3.  W«.  Si  .  Cr»wfo#cWviJU.  UhL 
Frrrtk  Friar- $tOO 

Mb.  L«U  Wo ndL  I0M  W.  17th  St.  Dw  Momma,  U 

Fifth  Friar  $ SO 

Gordon  Dun.  as.  CiRHMj  Am  .  N.  D  C..  lUtml 

r«.  Fri  ars  at  $10  £rc  A 


EdiftMt  Rf-Creotiueu  should  not  be  pUyed 

wnd  cannot  b«  played  properly  on  any  other 
iiMlrument.  If  they  could  be,  the  minu- 
l*AcUsrer«  who  seek  lo  profit  by  Mr.  Ediaon*. 
rvvrATch  work  would  be  able  to  make  tone 
teat  compariioni,  .uch  At  we  have  made 
with  the  New  £di*on  before  two  million 
muiic  lovcri. 
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unu.su ul  ideas.  And  he  had  met  b  number  of  such 
people  there.  But  although  the  Painter  Girl  was  one 
of  them,  he  was  a  little  bit  disappointed  in  her.  She 
was  very  pretty,  but  she  was  not  a  bit  unconventional. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  most  practical  and  even 
a  shade  prosy.  She  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  fine 
thing  for  a  man  to  build  up  a  large 
fortune  for  himself  as  his  employer. 

Mr.  Sturgis,  had  done.  Where** 

Peter  knew  that  money  in  itself  waa 
nothing.  One  should  look  higher 
than  that.  Why,  to  be  wealthy  was 
to  ho  smug,  seif -satisfied,  compla¬ 
cent.  To  have  money  seemed  almost 
u  disgrace  to  Peter. 

The  Painter  Girl,  however,  was 
friendly  and  amusing.  Also,  of 
course,  she  did  paint,  although  from 
her  demeanor  you  would  never  have 
guessed  it.  Peter  sometimes  thought 
that  her  success  in  selling  her  pic¬ 
tures  hud  spoiled  her,  commercial¬ 
ized  her. 

And  now  she  asked  him  if  he 
really  enjoyed  his  new  life  of  free¬ 
dom!  What  a  question!  This,  after 
he  had  told  her,  in  some  detail,  how 
stifled  he  had  been  in  Elmhurst, 
how  the  middle-class  respectability 
of  the  place  had  smothered  him,  how 
he  had  finally  broken  away  despite 
the  most  astonishing  handicaps. 

“I  told  them  1  must  live  my  own 
life  free  and  untrammeled !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  at  the  end  of  his  narrative. 

"1  suppose  it  seems  curious  to 
me."  said  the  Painter  Girl,  “because 
I've  never  hud  n  home  to  break  away 
from.  And  so  often  I've  missed  not 
having  one.  My  father  died  before 
I  was  bom.  and  my  mother  when  1 
was  ten.  1  was  left  with  a  little 
money,  but  it  was  used  up  in  getting 
an  education.  By  the  time  1  was 
twenty  1  discovered  I’d  have  to  pitch 
in  and  make  my  own  living.  Im¬ 
agine  trying  to  make  your  Jiving  by  painting  pictures, 
which  seemed  to  be  about  the  only  thing  I  could  do. 
Of  course  now  I  can  sell  almost  anything  I  paint. 
But  at  first  it  was  pretty  tough  work.  I'll  never 
forget  some  of  those  first  days  I  spent  alone  in  New 
York.  Holidays — how  1  dreaded  them!  Oh.  they 
were  fierce!  Wait  till  you've  spent  Christmas  Day 
alone  in  New  York  with  hardly  any  money  and  not 
a  soul  who  gives  a  dam  about  you.  After  you've 
done  that  once  or  twice  you  won't  he  so  hitter  against 
a  family  and  the  way  a  family  ties  you  down." 

“But  mine  is  a  suburban  family  with  suburban 
ideas!"  protested  Peter. 

The  girl  leaned  forward,  her  chin  in  her  hand. 
“How  old  are  you,  Peter?"  she  asked. 

i'm  twenty-five.  Why?" 

“I  thought  you  were  about  sixteen.  I'm  the  same 
age  as  you,  Peter,  and  there's  about  twenty  years 
difference  between  us." 

"Have  some  more  tea?"  asked  Peter  gruffly.  He 
had  to  admit  that  the  girl  looked  very  lovely  sitting 
there  in  the  firelight,  her  eyes  a  little  wistful,  her 
young  lips  drooping,  but  he  was  discovering  that  he 
liked  her  less  every  minute. 

It  was  with  relief  that  he  saw  her  go  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  and  he  was  glad  to  have  Monsieur  Beau- 
jon  take  her  place.  Incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  it 
was  the  Painter  Girl  who  reminded  Peter  that  it  was 
a  workaday  world  where  one  lived  by  doing  odious 
work  In  connection  with  a  coal  business,  and  it 
was  Monsieur  Beaujon  who  represented  the 
world  of  romance  where  exciting  things  — revolu¬ 
tions,  midnight  flight* — took  place.  The  deft* rt* ace 
which  monsieur  showed  him,  the  respect  with 
which  he  addressed  him — these  too  were  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  Peter. 

"I  have  come  to  see  if  your  fire  is  keeping  up, 
m'aieu,"  he  said,  and  he  busied  himself  for  a  minute 
with  live  coal  scuttle  and  the  9hovel. 

Peter  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tipping  Mrs.  Daw¬ 
son's  former  housekeeper,  who  looked  after  hi*  fire, 
cleaned  his  room,  and  brought  him  breakfast.  But 
so  far  he  had  t»een  afraid  to  tip  Monsieur  Beaujon. 
Monsieur  was  such  an  obviously  superior  person. 
But  perchance  if  the  tip  were  large  enough—?  Peter 
drew  out  two  dollars  instead  of  the  customary  one. 
Awkwardly  he  held  the  bill  to  Bemijon.  “A  little 
present,"  he  mumbled. 

Monsieur  Bcaujon's  eye  glittered.  He  drew  him¬ 
self  up  straight.  He  sU»od  as  if  he  were  a  soldier 
at  attention.  “M'sieu!  1  am  a  gentleman!"  he  ut¬ 
tered  rebukinglv. 

Peter  crumpled  the  bill  hac  k  into  his  pocket.  "Par¬ 
don  me,"  he  said.  He  was  thoroughly  crushed. 


M'niett!  /  am  a  gentleman 


MONSIKUR  BEAUJON.  as  it  turned  out.  did  not 
take  the  offering  of  the  tip  very  much  to  heart 
He  diif  not  remain  olTeniled,  as  Peter  feared  he 
might.  The  very  next  night,  suave  and  smiling,  be 


There  nan  a  trememlo  ux  nhakinq  anti  rat  I  ling  nf  the  ttlo  re*,  it  troke  Peter  up 
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TORBENSEN  Drive  is 
made  to  last.  Every  own¬ 
er  gels  n  cou)  Bond 
GUARANTEE  that  the 

I- Beam  axle  ami  spindles 
will  last  as  long  a»  the 
truck,  ami  the  internal 
gear*  ut  least  two  yearn 


I-Beams — the  standard  load 


carriers 


For  year*,  I-Beam*  have  hern 
the  -tamlurd  load-carrier**  in  every 
branch  of  mechanical  engineering 
because  they  are  lighter  for  their 
strength  than  any  other  known 
structure. 

I^oug  ago  motor  truck  engineers 
adopted  the  l-llcam  as  standard 
for  front  axles  because  it  makes 
trucks  stronger,  lighter  and  long¬ 
er  wearing — and  because  it  re¬ 
duces  wear  on  front  tires. 

Admittedly, I-Beams  would  have 
been  standard  for  rear  axles  also, 
but  mechanical  obstacles  made 
them  almost  impossible  to  use 
with  ordiuury  drives  —  although 
their  use  would  naturally  have 
made  all  rear  axles  stronger  and 
lighter. 

Torbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive 
carries  the  load  on  a  / talented , 

THE  TORBENSEN 

(JfulimL  Ohio 

Largest  Builder  in  the  W  orld  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucka 


forged-steel  l-llcam.  No  other 
rear  axle  drive  ha *  or  ran  have 
this  I-Beam  load-carrier.  This 
Mlenm  makes  Torbcnscn  Drive 
stronger  than  any  other  types  and 
almost  cuts  the  weight  in  two. 

This  lias  resulted  in  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  rear  tire  mileage  and 
emphatic  reduction*  in  repuir 
costs  gasoline  and  oil — all  mat- 
tern  of  record. 

The  leadership  of  internal  gear 
drlvCfOver  other  tyneisi*  thorough¬ 
ly  established.  Torbensen  Drive  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  all 
internal  gear  drives — and  ttys  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mechanical  su¬ 
periority  of  the  I-Beam  indicates 
clearly  why  this  is  so. 

Send  for  the  interesting  booklet, 
"Driving  at  the  Wheel  and  near 
the  Rim” 


The  pair  ninth  forged -steel 
Mteam  carries  all  the  load.  The 
driving  parts  are  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  driving. 

The  strength  anil  light  weight 
of  the  I-Beam  make*  Torbensen 
Drive  long-lasting  and  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Driving  at  the  Wheel  and 
near  the  Kim  gives  great  driv¬ 
ing  leverage  — great  pulling 
power. 


COLLI  EH'S  W  E  EE  LY 


There  Are  Guns 


That  Send  Out  Joys 

That  art-  uuns  in  our  mill* 
which  boom  every  minute,  in 
semi  out  ail*y  grain  foods  which 
taste  like  bubbled  nut*. 

Whole  grains  of  rice  or 
wheat  go  in  them.  Or  pellets 
of  hominy.  And  they  come 
out  airy,  flaky  tidbits,  eight 
times  former  size. 

That's  how  Puffed  Grain*  arc 
rude — by  Pro*.  Anderson's  process. 
Their  flavor  come*  through  uf»  hour 
of  masting  in  a  fearful  heat.  Their  flimsy  texture  comes  through  Mcnm 
explosion.  A  handled  million  f<x»d  celN  in  each  kernel  are  thm  blown 
to  pieced. 

Why  This  Bubble  Form? 

Many  people  think  we  ilo  ih»*  to  make  fascinating  morsel*.  To 
make  gram  flavory,  thin  and  flimsy  to  they  lairly  melt  away. 

To  make  them  food  confection*. 

But  a  college  professor— a  scientist — invented  this  strange  process. 
And  the  only  object  was  tu  fit 
whole  grain*  to  candy  digclt. 

Ordinary  cooking.  baking  or 
toasting  breaks  pan  of  the  f«**1 
cells  in  grain.  Hiit  -  ur  method 
alone  break*  them  all. 

So  these  are  llic  ideal  grain 
food'.  Every  grannie  in  fitted 
fur  digestion.  ICvery  atom  feed*. 

That  *  why  these  three  grains 
-"which  can  be  puffed —  should 
l>e  largely  served  in  puffed  form 
Thai  i*  their  most  delightful 
fiKni.  Ii  is  i Weir  hygienic  form.  Served  at  any  time  at  meal*  or 
between  meal*— they  avoid  any  tax  i>n  the  stomach. 

II  10 u  knew  Puffed  Grain*  a*  expen*  know  them  you  would  vtvr 
them  many  times  a*  often.  There  is  nothing  like  them— nothing  in 
gram  loixl  su  attractive,  nothing  so  perfectly  prepared. 


Guiai  Like  These  Come  Out 


Grains  Like  These  Go  in  Them 


'  position  to  say  this.  Besides,  hr  liked 
Mr  Sturgis.  He  even  admired  him. 
For  a  successful  business  man  he  con¬ 
sidered  Mr.  Sturgis  a  jolly  good  sort. 
Mr.  Sturgis,  Peter  had  observed,  knew 
I  something  himself  about  the  joy  of  liv- 
!  ing.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  more  than 
once  had  taken  Peter  out  to  dinner  and 
the  theatre.  And  such  dinners!  Mr. 
Sturgis,  gluncing  wisely  at  the  menu 
had  ordered  things  of  which  Peter  had 
never  even  heard.  In  uddilion.  there 
wa*  a  glow,  an  animation,  about  Mr. 
Sturgis  that  was  very  warming,  that 
was  exceptionally  hard  to  resist. 

“You're  not  in  love,  are  you?"  asked 
Mr.  Sturgia. 

For  a  moment  the  Painter  Girl's  face 
flashed  before  Peter's  eyes — why  it  was 
hers  especially  he  could  not  understand 
— but  moat  decidedly  he  was  not  in  love, 
and  he  told  Mr.  Sturgis  so.  The  latter 
looked  at  him  kindly  and  dismissed  him 
with:  “Well,  buck  up.  my  boy,  and  get 
down  to  business!" 

Peter  was  exceedingly  sorry  he  had 
not  received  the  expected  raise  in  sal¬ 
ary.  He  was  sorry  not  chiefly  on  his 
own  account,  lie  was  sorry  on  Mon¬ 
sieur  Houujon's  account.  Monsieur 
needed  money  so  badly.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  point  of  recovering  hi* 
ranch  in  Mexico  and  always  just  failing 
iff  its  recovery  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  few  miserable  dollars.  First  it  was 
the  taxes  that  had  to  he  paid,  then  ho 
had  to  redeem  the  papers— what  papers 
was  not  clear  to  Peter,  hut  he  decided 
they  were  the  title  paper*  to  the  estate. 
It  seemed  that  Monsieur  Beaujon  had 
given  them  as  guaranty  for  a  loan  to 
some  grasping  person  who  would  not 
r*dini|iMhh  them  until  his  loan  was  re¬ 
paid.  Without  the  papers,  monsieur  ex¬ 
plained,  he  etvU  do  nothing.  With 
them  he  could  raise  money  on  the  ranch: 
he  might  even  be?  able  to  sell  it  to  some 
Chicago  beef  barons. 

Peter  helped  Beaujon  all  that  he  could 
and  much  more  than  he  should.  He  was 
genuinely  sorry  for  Beaujon.  You  see, 
Peter  had  really  led  a  sheltered  life  in 
Elmhurst.  He  had  not  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  any  cases  of  acute  poverty  or 
privation.  fli*  sympathies  had  never 
been  hardened  by  exposure.  Ife  was 
soft,  and  sentimental.  The  sorrows  of 
Monsieur  Beaujon  took  an  acute  hold 
Upon  his  imagination.  Never  hud  ft!  V 
one,  Peter  thought,  received  such  wal- 
Irps  from  adversity  a*  the  French  gen¬ 
tleman  forced  by  circumstance*  to  do 
Mrs.  Dawson’s  chores.  Peter  was  also 
sorry  for  madanie.  who  made  such  de¬ 
licious  omelets.  Madame  was  not 
French.  She  was  an  Irish -American, 
and  she  seemed  much  in  awe  of  her 
large,  round  husband  She  was  obvi¬ 
ously  his  inferior  in  birth. 

And  monsieur  told  Peter  such  thrill¬ 
ing  stork**  of  his  life  in  Mexico.  He 
told  how,  in  hi*  absence,  the  bandits 
had  descended  upon  his  homestead,  had 
entered  his  house,  had  demanded  fowl 
and  money.  Then,  enraged  nernuse  of 
madame'a  delay,  one  of  them  had  fired 
upon  her  Fortunately,  he  did  not  hit 
her,  Madame  had  been  forced  to  crawl 
beneath  a  table.  Monsieur  Beaujon,  re¬ 
turning.  had  heard  the  shot,  had  whipped 
up  hia  horse,  had  arrived  jusl  in  ‘ime 
to  save  madame.  With  the  aid  of  one 
faithful  servant,  he  had  put  the  bandits 
— there  were  six  of  them — to  flight. 


Puffed  Com  Puffed 

Rice  Puffs.  Wheat 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


Criep  and  Butter  for  Eating  Dry 


Mix  With  Be  trie  $ 
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SUCH  stories  (there  wen*  inure  of 
them)  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  Peter.  How  could  he  doubt  a 
nmn  who  had  been  through  such  brave 
adventures? 

Monsieur,  too,  flattered  young  Peter. 
He  pampered  him.  Often,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  he  brought  him  a  bowl  of  pud¬ 
ding  or  a  piece  of  rake.  Once  he 
brought  him  a  glass  of  champagne. 

"Mrs.  Dawson,  she  had  a  grand  party 
to-night,"  he  explained.  “I  save  thees 
for  you.  Some  day.  m'sieu.  who  knows? 
we  shall  have  champagne  of  our  own  to 
drink.  We  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
steal  it  from  other  people's  tables.  In 
Mexico"— a  sigh  “I  use'  to  import  It 
direct  from  France  by  the  case.'* 

And  when  Peter  gut  rheumatism  in 
one  shoulder  from  sleeping  against  the 
stone  wall  of  the  studio,  Monsieur  Beau¬ 
jon  massaged  it  until  the  rheumatism 
was  routed.  Peter  could  nut  overlook 
these  favor*.  Each  was  small  in  itself, 
but  there  were  many  of  them. 

Then,  one  evening  in  February,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Beaujon  come  to  Peter  in  de- 
spair.  He  threw  h'lPWlf  into  u  chair 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  “All 
is  lost!"  he  cried,  “and  I,  Philinp**  Beau¬ 
jon.  am  the  mosT  miserable  of  men!” 

“What's  the  matter  now?"  asked 
Peter. 

“This,  our  last  refuge,  we  must  leave 
Wo  have  bowed  ourselves  to  the  very 


dust;  we  have  borne  uncomplaining 
demands  of  that  'orrible  Mrs.  Dawn.- 
— and  now  wo  are  compelled  to  leave!* 
"Why?" 

"Madame,  my  wife,  is  to  have  • 
baby,"  said  Philippe.  ”SHr  can  n 
longer  go  on  working  hero.” 

Peter  blushed  furiously;  but  he  al- 
felt  his  very  heart  run  soft  with 
pathy.  "What  under  the  sun  will  yo. 
do?"  he  asked. 

BEAUJON  threw  hie  hand*  U>wrM 
heaven.  "I  do  not  know.  WeiUm 
We  go  to  the  poorhouse." 

"You  can't  do  that." 

"What  else  can  we  do?  If  only  1  had 
a  leetle  money,  we  could  take  a  Icctl 
apartment  somewhere  until  madam? 
herself  again.  But  1  have  nothing.** 
"Nor -have  I,"  said  Peter,  quite  truth 
fully. 

"How  much  money  do  you  pay  for 
this  cold,  this  mis-s-seniblc  studio?" 
asked  Beaujon,  casting  u  malevolent 
glance  around  the  rather  charming  a 
though  frequently  chilly  room. 

"Sixty  dollars  a  month — with  bleak- 
fast." 

"If  you  could  pay  that  to  us,  if 
took  a  leetle  apartment  an'  you  on.- 
to  live  with  us.  we  could  get  along  v«r 
nicely  on  that  sixty  dollar*  a  month 
"Oh,  I  can't  do  that!”  said  Peter 
with  a  sinking  feeling  that  be  could 
it,  that  ultimately  Monsieur  Bea^-.r 
would  persuade  him  to  do  it. 

"Madarnc  is  quite  well  enough  to  lua 
after  one,  to  cook  delicious  leetle  drihr- 
for  one,  m'sieu  But  sho  cannot  dn  all 
that  the  ogre  Dawson  demands." 

"But  wouldn't  It"— Peter  bluahnl 
again  "wouldn't  it  lie  an  Hwk*.«r.| 
time  to  have  a  young  man  around?** 
"Non,  non.  non!"  protested  mon>w  -: 
vehemently.  “W'c  shall  have  our  cwt 
rooms;  you  shall  have  yours.  There 
will  be  no  embarrassment.  I  do  not  un¬ 
de  r>taiid  these  feelings,  m'sieu.  fur  I 
am  French,  but  I  can  assure  you  thi* 
they  will  Ik»  respected.  You  will  n« 
iH'wl  to  see  niudame.  I  shall  look  aft**' 
you.  An'  after  a  time,  if  madaDu  i- 
not  able  tu  prepare  your  breakfast  t 
you,  I  shall  prepare  it.  I  too  am  a  eo 
exquisite,  l^*t  not  m'sieu  worry  hi 
self  on  thres  point." 

“But  where  can  we  go?"  naked  PrtrT 
weakly.  The  sinking  sensation  had  in¬ 
creased.  He  had  almost  gone  below  i  • 
surface  by  now. 

"I  shall  Ipok  for  a  place,”  said  r  •  n 
stcur.  "You  leave  that  to  me  Bm:!< 
not  a  word  of  it  to  a  sou!.  Smk  to  n 
one  until  1  have  the  plan  Miraeta 
Before  long  monsieur  did  have  Ha 
plan  perfected.  He  found  an  npartrrr: 
vacant  two  blcclcs  away.  It  was  a  wo 
her  apartment  over  u  saloon;  for  ih*r 
reason  its  rent  was  not  excessive.  Sler- 
sicur  Beaujon  dragged  Peter  a rount 
tbuiu  with  great  secrecy  one  evening,  art 
*hnwe<l  him  how  the  two  front  raotr* 
were  admirably  adapted  to  his.  nfawu'« 
convenience,  while  the  two  rear  raw* 
.with  the  kitchen,  would  answer  for  Bess 
jon's  and  madame’s  use.  He  pointed  otr. 
the  long  hall  which  separated  the  tv 
suites.  "It  is  as  if  ij  were  made  f»r 
us!"  he  exclaimed  rapturously,  r 
then  in  his  emotion,  forgetting  hi*  dir 
nlty  for  a  moment,  he  poked  Peter  * 
the  rihs.  "You  see,  your  delicacy  * 
be  spared,  m'sieu.  There  will  be  e»»* 
no  little  huby's  cries  to  annoy  you.  *r 
we  shall  lie  as  happy  here  ns  pigs  x 
blossoms." 

Peter  had  one  stormy  scene  with  * 
landlady,  Mrs.  Dawson.  But,  for*- 
nutely,  she  did  not  know  that  be 
running  away  with  her  housekeeper 
Madame  and  Monsieur  Beaujon.  FVw*r 
took  care  also  not  to  enlighten  her  ir 
that  respect. 

"Why,  you  can't  leave  me  here  »? 
the  midst  of  winter  with  the  place  if 
my  hands  tinrented!"  cried  Mrs.  Pi'4 
sun  indignantly. 

"It's  not  fit  to  live  in  during  cfj‘ 
weather,"  Peter  assured  her  carnWa> 
and  sadly.  "The  roof  leaks,  and  ll' 
stove  goes  out  at  night,  and  it'* 
beastly  frigid  that  1  got  rheumatic 
all  of  which  was  true,  although  i* 
had  never  worried  Peter  before- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  left  tb 
studio  with  regret.  He  hud  beett* 
attached  to  the  bt range  little  F^1* 
And  he  was  rather  dubious  about  ti' 
somber  apartment  over  the  «>x* 
Certainly,  it  was  not  picturesque 
least,  not  in  the  way  the  studio  | 
Its  picturesqueness  belonged  to  i 
fcrc-nt  school.’ 

•"IMIE  rooms  look  fairly  nice”  1 
I  the  Painter  Girl,  on  u  visit  of  r  ) 
f*  pec  t  ion  to  Peter's  new  apartm*? 
‘•but  1  don’t  trust  that  friend  of  P'-* 
Monsie  ur  Beaujon.  Here  I 
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to  protect  you  from  the  harpies  of  the 
Hitfh  Seas  Club,  and  then  you  delib¬ 
erately  fall  into  the  clutches  of  this 
a <| venturer  down  on  his  luck.  I’m  con- 
vi need  that's  just  what  he  is." 

As  usual,  thought  Peter,  she  had  se¬ 
lected  the  most  unpleasant  thing  to  say. 
He  felt  very  fine  and  noble  about  help- 
•*}ir  the  Beaujons.  And  when  he  told 
-Mary  (which  was  the  Painter  Girl’s 
real  name)  about  the  child,  he  had  ex. 
t>ccted  that  she  would  ugrcc  for  once 
thut  he  had  done  the  right  thing,  the 
splendid  thing,  in  n  big,  self-sacrificing 
way.  He  had  been  a  little  hesitant 
about  telling  Mary  of  the  baby;  while 
h«‘  believed  ardently  that  frankness  was 
essential  and  prudery  was  vile,  when 
he  came  to  speak  to  her  about  ma- 

•  lumc’s  condition  he  had  been  woefully 
onilmrrasaed.  Mary,  however,  took  it 
calmly  and  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way.  She  had  been  almost  unpardon 
ably  flippant  about  it.  -‘I  don’t  believe 
thut  Mrs.  Dawson  set  them  adrift  at 
all.  I  know  Estelle  Dawson,  and  she’s 

*  poach  She's  one  of  the  decentcst  peo¬ 
ple  I  know.  Beaujon  just  wanted  you 
to  move  around  here  so  that  he  could 
sponge  on  you  uninterrupted,  and  be- 
*4i  use  it's  easier  than  working  for 
Estelle.  It  iust  needed  the  child  tn 
mukc  this  old  melodrama  complete 
the  papers,  the  old  homestead  in  New 
England — " 

“*ln  Mexico."  corrected  Peter 

"Well,  in  Mexico,  then.  What’s  the 
I  inference?  AH  the  rest  of  the  stale, 
hroadbare  ingredients  are  there.'* 

"There's  no  use  in  discussing  it  with 
vou.  Mary,"  asserted  Peter  loftily. 

’  You  don’t  understand.  I’ve  always  led  a 
lellish  life.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
it  lust  for  me  to  do  something  for  a  fel- 
ow  being  something  that  would  save 
i»m  from  the  utmost  misery.  I've  done 
t.  and  you  ridicule  the  whole  thing  " 

There  was  a  painful  silence  during 
which  they  did  not  look  at  each  other. 

Presently  the  Painter  Girl  said: 
"You  don't  approve  of  me  much,  do 
/ou,  Peter?'’ 

"I  approve  of  you.  Mary,"  he  an¬ 
swered  stiffly,  "but  you  don't  under¬ 
stand  me.M 

She  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "Oh,  I  un* 
loratand  you.  Perhaps  I  understand 
/ou  too  well.  Sometimes  1  worry 
about  you.  I’m  awf’ly  afraid,  my  dear, 
hut  you’re  going  to  be  all  cut  up  and 
iruised  in  this  new  life  of  freedom  of 
/ours.  Oh,  but  there!  1  didn’t  come 
around  to  give  you  a  lecture.  I  hate 
food  advice  just  as  much  as  I  imagine 
.*ou  do.  But  1  like  you,  Peter.  I'm  sorry 
.•ou  don't  like  me  better  than  you  do." 

For  a  minute  Peter  had  an  unac- 
ountable  impulse  to  get  clooe  to  her 
jo  take  her  in  his  arms  as  if  she  were 
he  one  who  was  rut  up  and  bruised 
Jut  how  ridiculous  thut  impulse  was! 
While  he  wondered  at  It,  it  passed.  The 
Ja Inter  Girl  arose  and  held  out  her 
land  with:  "Good-by,  Peter.  Promise 
ne  one  thing.  If  anything  does  hnp- 
>en,  if  you  do  get  smashed  up  n  hit, 
omo  around  and  talk  it  over  with  me, 
von’t  you?" 


Monsieur  was  shaking  him  violently. 
His  voice  was  broken  with  thankful¬ 
ness.  "1  *ave  heurd  from  the  hospital. 
Everything  is  all  right.  Ah,  some¬ 
times.  God  is  good  even  to  a  sinner." 

And,  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
madam*  was  back  in  the  apartment 
again  with  a  little  red  sciuirming  thing 
which  Monsieur  Beaujon  insisted  proud¬ 
ly  upon  showing  Peter.  **It  is  my  first¬ 
born !"  he  exclaimed.  "Ah.  to  think 
that  he  should  come  to  us  when  we 
have  nothing!" 


-me  scoiy  ot  a  new  Jacket 
that  gives  warmth  without  bulk 


Mru  r.  you  seen  cur  new  i  om  u  yer  tou  11  w  ant 
one  as  soon  as  you  see  it.  Men  everywhere  arc 
wearing  this  smartly  tailored  knit  jacket  for  motoring,  for 
sports  and  for  general  business  purpose*.  Business  men 
wear  it  under  their  coats  and  find  that  it  gives  warmth 
without  hulk.  Traveling  men  like  it  bee ause  it  folds  into 
small  'pace  and  comes  out  without  a  wrinkle.  It  is 
tailored  from  hnely  knitted  cloth  and  can  be  worn  in 
countless  place*  where  you  would  not  wear  a  sweater. 

Knitted  by  the  Tom  Wye  stitch 

This  Mitch  eivet  the  fabric  it*  special  close,  firm 
texture.  Vet  the  fabric  is  so  elastic  that  It  will  spring 
back  into  shape  if  stretched. 

The  yarn  used  in  the  Tom  Wye  is  pure  double 
combed  Australian  worsted  wool;  the  only  wool  that 
will  stand  hard  wear  and  hold  its  elasticity.  This  wor- 
sred  wool  gives  real  warmth  and  sheds  fog  and  dew. 

I  he  jacket  is  carefully  tailored.  Shoulder  seam  stays 
in  place;  buttonhole*  will  not  stretch;  front  lies  flat;  no 
bulging  under  the  arm*  Has  four  convenient  military 
pockets.  Made  in  12  colors.  Sizes  34  to  46.  Prices. 
$12.50  with  sleeves,  SI  1  without  sleeves. 

Also  made  in  three  colors  as  Service  Jacket  for  army 
and  navy  men.  This  model  has  a  collar  neck  that 
ends  at  collar  button  and  so  does  not  interfere  with  the 
tit  of  the  blouse. 

I  he  1  om  Wye  is  earned  in  fine  stores. 


TN  due  time  the  baby  was  bom.  Mon- 
I  If  engaged  a  private  room  in  a 
.ospital  (at  Peter’s  expense),  and  one 
•vening  madam*  was  tuken  there. 
Monsieur  spent  a  most  agitated  two 
lays.  There  was  no  question  of  his 
dneerity  in  this.  Never  once  during 
hose  two  days  diet  he  mention  the 
*aneh.  But  he  did  bather  Peter  a 
Treat  deal.  He  didn't  like  to  stay  alone. 

If  Peter  were  sitting  in  his  front 
oom,  Beaujon  would  enter  diffidently 
md  ask:  "Do  you  mind,  m'sieu,  if  1  sit 
irre  with  you  n  lectlr?  I  shall  be  ver’ 
|uieL" 

But  he  never  sat  long.  Peter  heard 
lim  prowling  about  the  apartment; 
teard  him  go  out  the  front  door,  come 
n  again — unceasingly. 

The  second  night  he  asked  Peter  to 
it  up  with  him.  "I  cannot  sleep. 
M'sieu,  will  you  sacrifice  yourself  for 
ne?  I  have  six  bottles  of  beer  which 
ve  can  drink  to  stop  our  thoughts." 

Peter  sat  in  the  kitchen  and  drank 
he  t**r.  There  was  only  one  chair 
i  iwl  Beaujon  occupied  that.  Peter 
«wuitg  his  leg**  from  the  wash  tub. 

"It  is  at  such  times  we  think  of  our 
;ina,  ifest-c*  pas,  m'flieu?  1  should  like 
-o  pray,  but  I  am  afraid.  I  have  many 
tin*.  m’sieu.  The  good  God  would 
augh  and  turn  his  face  away  if  he  dis- 
•oveied  me,  Philippe  Beaujon.  pray- 
ng."  He  sat  there  perspiring  pro¬ 
fusely.  mopping  his  forehead  with  a 
ragged  and  soiled  handkerchief. 

At  thrp*  o’clock  Peter  became  so 
deepy  that  monsieur  persuaded  him  to 
£0  to  bed.  At  five  he  was  awakened. 
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HaveYou  Ever  Owned  a 
Good  Fountain  Pen? 

Avoid  writing  troubles 
with  the  always  dependable 
CONKLIN.  Its  superiority 
is  proven  by  the  following  facts: 

— it**  the  original  *elf-filler  and  Mill  the  leader, 
with  2,000,1  00  users, 

if  is  flic  only  peri  having  the  famous  “Crescent- 
Filter/’ 

— it  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  filling  device. 

— it  will  nor  leak,  blot  nor  drop  ink. 

— it  will  not  “balk" — write*  at  the  first  stroke. 

— it  will  not  scratch — pen  action  is  smooth  and  easy.  j 
— it  will  not  roll  off  the  desk —“Crescent- Filler" 
presents  it. 

•—it’s  lucked  by  the  strongest  and  broadest  guarantee 
in  the  fountain  pen  field. 

— there’s  a  Conklin  point  to  suit  every  style  of 
handwriting. 

sold  by  leading  stationer*,  jewelers,  druggists 
and  department  store*  at  $2.50,  $3.00,  $4.00, 

$5.00  and  up. 

Try  one  today  —  ami  you’ll 
never  be  without  your 
CONKLIN. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

U.S.A 

^Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


Quality 

Lawn  mowers 


Ask  the  Gardener  he  knows!  Knows 

that  blades  have  to  be  constantly  sharpened 
to  cut  easily  and  clean  dull  blades  draft  and  chop. 
He  demands  a  line  tool  steel  to  hold  the  edge.  An 
exclusive  feature  of  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality 
Lawn  Mowers  is  that  all  blades  are  of  crucible  tool 
steel  (oil-hardened  and  water-tempered)  with  self- 
sharpeninft  action. 
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“U’*  rather  short  notice.”  grumbled 
1  Mary  "Who  disappointed  you,  Peter?” 

•'Oh,  be  a  dear,  and  come.”  he  im¬ 
plored. 

I  -All  right.” 

And  Mary  did  look  her  beat.  She 
|  swept  Peter  off  hia  feet.  She  won*  a 
green  dress  of  soft  silk  shimmering  with 
!  silver.  Her  brown  hair  wan  dressed  high 
on  her  head,  showing  flashes  of  gold, 
Black-jet  earrings  gave  her  n  worldly 
and  sophisticated  appearance.  She  quite 
outshone  the  fashionable  Mr*.  Pevtr. 

The  dinner  was  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess-  Monsieur  Beaujon.  in  mournful 
silence,  waited  on  them  with  an  expert 
touch.  The  only  drawback  was  Mr, 
Sturgis.  Not  that  he  didn't  enjoy  hi* 
dinner.  It  was  very  apparent  that  he 
enjoyed  it.  “Why,  I've  never  tasted 
such  food,  Peter,”  he  said.  But  he  was 
constantly  looking  surprised,  suspicious, 
curious.  He  almost  acted  n*  if  he 
thought  Peter  had  no  business  giving 
such  a  special  dinner  party.  He  looked 
at  Peter  sometimes  as  if  Peter  were  a 
defaulting  cashier  absconding  with  his 
funds.  And,  besides,  he  paid  altogether 
too  much  attention  to  the  Painter  Girl. 
As  for  her,  she  encouraged  him.  It 
might  almost  have  been  called  a  flirta- 
j  tion.  Peter  was  annoyed  because  he 
was  forced  to  look  after  Mrs.  Dever, 
and  he  wanted  to  gaze  at  the  Painter 
Girl.  He  felt  that  lie  would  be  content 
I  if  he  could  sit  there  and  do  nothing 
1  but  gaze  at  the  Painter  Girl  all  eve¬ 
ning  She  bewildered  him.  She  aston¬ 
ished  him  He  had  never  seen  such  a 
I  transformation.  In  her  shimmering  silk 
I  and  silver,  like  shaved  ice  poured  over 
i  green  creme  de  menthe.  she  fairly  daz¬ 
zled  him.  And  he  had  never  heard  her 
talk  such  nonsense.  She  kept  Mr.  Stur¬ 
gis  chuckling  the  whole  evening. 

rpilE  next  morning  Mr.  Sturgis  culled 
1  Peter  into  hb  office.  He  waved  him 
to  a  chair.  ”8lt  down.”  he  said. 
•'We've  got  to  have  a  little  talk.” 

“Didn’t  you  enjoy  n»y  dinner?”  asked 
l  Peter. 

“Yea.  I  did,  damn  it!”  he  said,  color¬ 
ing  slightly,  "That's  what  make*  it  hard 
for  me  to  say  what  I'm  going  to  aay.” 

At  that,  Peter  decided  to  ask  no  more 
questions,  but  to  listen  attentively. 

"I  saw  last  night  what  is  the  matter 
with  you.  Peter.  You're  trying  to  hit 
the  high  spot*  too  hard  and  too  often. 
And  it's  shown  in  your  work  lately 
You've  been  neglecting  things,  my  boy, 
even  after  that  last  talk  1  gave  you.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  asked 
I  Peter. 

"I  want  you  to  change  your  habits.  I 
want  you  to  give  up  your  apartment 
and  go  back  to  Elmhurst  for  a  time. 
Get  your  feet  on  the  ground  again.  Be 
a  regular  human  being  once  more.  You 
can't  get  away  with  this  society  stuff 
ymi’re  trying  to  pull.  You’re  not  old 
enough  nor  nave  you  money  enough  to 
r give  dinner  parties,  to  entertain  rich 
widows." 

“And  if  I  refuse  to  go  back  to  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Mr.  Sturgis?” 

Mr.  Sturgi*  waved  his  hand.  "Well, 
as  you  are,  as  you  have  been  the  Inst 
few  month*,  you're  not  worth  a  cent  to 
me.  Perhaps  the  sooner  you  realize  it 
the  better.” 

Peter  was  very  white-  very  white 
and  dignified,  although  he  gulped  once 
or  twice.  "That  mean*  I’m — fired?"  he 
asked. 

“Peter,  don’t  he  a  fool!”  cried  Stur- 

SLs.  “You  don't  have  to  quit  in  this  way 
•o  as  l  say  Go  back  to  Elmhurst  to 
your  own  folks  Pull  yourself  together 
You'll  be  all  right  in  a  little  while.” 

“No,  I  can't,”  said  Peter.  “I  can't 
go  back.  I  can’t  leave  the  Beaujon*  in 
the  lurch.” 

“Can’t  leave  who?” 

"Can't  leave  some  friends  of  mine.” 
Mr  Sturgis's  face  darkened  His  fist 
came  down  on  the  desk  resoundingly 
"All  right !"  he  cried.  “We're  through  ” 
Peter  arose  and  stumbled  toward  the 
door.  But  before  lie  passed  out,  Stur¬ 
gis  called  after  him:  “Walt  u  minute! 
There's  another  solution  I'll  consider. 
Many  that  green-and-silver  girl.  She's 
all  right.  She’s  got  n  head  on  her 
shoulder*.  Marry  her.  and  the  job's 
still  yours." 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  for  me 
to  marry  her  just  to  hold  my  Job?" 
asked  Peter,  facing  .Sturgis  squarely, 
hi*  shoulder*  bark.  “Do  you  think  I'd 
I  do  that  -even  if  ahe’d  have  me,  which 
she  wouldn't  *' 

"Well,  rnebbe  it  wouldn’t  I**  fair.”  Mr. 
Sturgis  admitted  gently. 

ON  that  same  day,  in  the  evening, 
Monsieur  Beaujon  came  to  Peter 
I  w>rh  i  new  vhrmr  regarding  hi-  ranch. 


cattle  on  my  ranch,"  he  said,  “but  first 
1  must  pay  a  certain  man  here  in  New 
York  forty  dollars." 

"Yes?”  said  Peter,  apathetically. 
"Could  you  let  me  have  the  forty  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  few  duys.  m'sieu?  Ah  soon 
as  the  cattle  are  sold  I  shall  repay  you 
the  money  and  all  else  I  have  borrowed 
from  you." 

"Beaujon,  you  know  I  haven’t  a 
cent!"  cried  Peter.  "I'd  let  vuii  have  it 
if  I  had  it.  but  it's  impossible." 

"That  wealthy  M'sieu  Sturgis,  who 
came  here  an’  eat  so  much  of  our  exqui¬ 
site  dinner,  will  he  not  lend  you  the 
money?" 

”lx*nd  me  the  money!  Why,  he’s  just 
fired  me.” 

“Fired  you?  You  are  no  lunger 
working  fur  him,  m’*ieu?” 

“No  longer,”  admitted  Peter. 

"All  right  then,  m'sieu.  If  you  will 
not  let  me  have  this  money,  you  shall 
have  to  take  the  consequences 

MONSIEUR  BEAUJON  moved  away 
with  head  erect.  It  was  the  near¬ 
est  to  a  quarrel  that  Peter  and  his 
faithful  servitor  had  ever  come. 

Peter  spent  the  entire  next  clay  in 
looking  for  a  new  position.  New  posi¬ 
tion*.  he  found,  were  not  so  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  lie  visited  a  number  of  his 
acquaintance*;  none  knew  of  any  posi¬ 
tion  such  as  Peter  desired 

He  returned  home  in  the  afternoon, 
weary  and  depressed,  to  find  the  apart¬ 
ment  singularly  deserted  There  was 
not  even  the  tiny  wail  of  the  infant 
The  wail  had  been  so  continuous  that 
Peter  had  become  Indifferent  to  it.  To- 
night  he  missed  it  by  its  very  absence 
He  opened  the  door  into  the-  hall  and 
called  to  Monsieur  Beaujon.  There  was 
no  answer.  He  called  to  rnadame.  Still 
no  answer.  He  went  hack  to  investi¬ 
gate*  The  Beaujon*  were  gone!  There 
was  no  doubt  of  it  The  little  furniture 
they  owned  had  disappeared. 

Peter,  unreasonably,  was  glad.  At 
fast  he  was  rid  of  hi*  charges  At  taut 
he  was  free,  lie  could  even  go  hack  to 
Mr.  Sturgis  but,  no  that  also  meant 
going  back  to  Elmhurst! 

Back  in  his  own  sitting  room  he  now 
found  a  note  addressed  to  him  in  Rcnu- 
jon'*  flourishing  hand: 

Mon  en font:  We  hare  fled.  and  yon 
shall  never  ere  us  again.  You  tire  of 
such  an  innocence  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
despoil  yon.  If  it  had  not  hern  /  mum 
desperate,  l  irou/d  not  hare  had  the 
heart.  So  sorry  /  feel  for  you  that  *o»ne 
day  if  /  am  able  I  shall  repay  yon 
everything  PHILIPPE  BEAUJON,  • 

Peter  sat  down  soberly  in  a  chair. 
The  first  relief  at  their  departure  had 
gone.  Now  he  was  downcast,  humili¬ 
ated.  And  heart  broken!  He  had  been 
exploited,  cheated,  robbed.  And  he  had 
been  fond  of  the  Beaujon*.  He  had  felt 
deeply  for  them.  He  had  mode  their 
sorrows  his  own.  And  always  his  in¬ 
tentions  had  been  of  the  best.  Never 
after  this,  he  felt  truly,  would  ho  be 
the  same  again.  Something  in  his  faith 
in  human  nature  had  gone  never  to 
return.  “Why  couldn't  they  have  been 
honest  with  me!”  he  cried  aloud.  "I'd 
have  helped  them  just  the  same — to  the 
last  penny  I’d  have  helped  them." 

THERE  was  a  resounding  knock  on 
the  door.  A  burly  individual  badly 
in  need  of  u  shave  stood  there.  44 I've 
come  for  the  rent,”  hr  shouted.  44 It's 
the  last  day,  remember." 

"Isn’t  the  rent  paid?”  asked  Peter 
mildly. 

"Ain't  St  paid?  Ain't  it  paid?"  re¬ 
peated  the  other  mockingly.  "You  know 
well  enough  it  ain't  paid — not  for  two 
months.  An'  if  you  don't  pay  to-nieht. 
out  you  go!  I  got  the  dispossess  notice 
wit'  me.” 

"But  I  didn't  rent  the  apartment,” 
said  Peter.  "It  was  Mr.  Beaujon  who 
rented  it.  I’m  a  lodger  with  him.  I 
paid  him  regularly.” 

"That  French  guy  told  roe  you’d  pay 
it.  Where  i*  he?” 

"I  don't  know.  He's  gone." 

"Say,  you  can't  stall  me  that  way, 
young  fellow.  Pay  up  or  gel  out.” 

"Ill  have  to  get  out.  then,"  an  id 
Peter.  “I'm  penniless." 

After  the  burly  individual  had  gone, 
Peter  sat  down  with  his  sorrow  again. 
He  was  dazed.  He  was  utterly  miser¬ 
able.  He  was  helpless.  And  while  he  sat 
there  cume  other  knocks  on  the  door 
The  butcher  wanted  to  be  paid,  the  gro¬ 
cer.  the  man  who  delivered  the  milk. 
“My  God!”  said  Peter. 

It  was  almost  automatically  that  he 
found  himself  going  around  to  the 
Painter  Girl's  apartment.  Fortunately 
she  was  home.  And  Peter  pontred  to* 
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Why  Franklin  Sales  Increased  Last  Year 

135%  against  the  12%  Increase  of  all  Other  Fine  Cars 
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lOOMile  Non-Stop,  Low-Gear  Hahn. 

Test  by  116  Gas.  Sept  34,194 


Test  by  Worcester  Fbfytechnic  Institute  14 


HKRE,  publicly  plated,  arc  the  records  of  the 
Franklin  Scientific  Fight  Weight  Car.  They 
arc  reduced  to  their  simplest  form;  their  full 
significance  may  be  gathered  at  a  glance. 
They  constitute  actual  facts,  —  not  futile  assur¬ 
ances;  history — not  prophecy;  performance  not 
promises. 

These  records  explain  at  once  why  sales  of  the 
Franklin  C  ar  increased  last  year  135 ‘I ,  compared 
to  the  12fA>  increase  of  all  other  tine  cars. 

Waste  is  under  indictment  in  this  country. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  calls  for  constructive,  effi- 
cient  economy.  The  economy  which  will  impair 
neither  j  our  activities — nor  the  Nation’s  resources. 
Applied  to  motorcars,  this  spirit  has  crystallized 


into  the  blunt  demand:-  Docs  your  car  deliver 
Service  without  Waste? 

The  Franklin  Car  has  answered  —  and  the 
people  of  i his  country  have  heard  the  answer. 

For  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  if  all  cars  were 
as  efficient  as  the  Franklin.  America  would  save 
four  Hundred  Million  Callous  of  gasoline  and 
fl02,ooo,ooo  worth  of  tires  every  year. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Franklin  is  still  ad¬ 
vancing — solving  cold  weather  starting  getting  big 
results  even  from  low  grade  gasoline — minimizing 
care  and  adjustments — bringing  lire  mileage  to  a 
still  higher  level  and  reflecting  advance  style  in 
body  design.  These  are  Franklin  features  worth 
your  immediate  inspection — for  they  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  your  motoring  satisfaction  in  1918. 
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wretched  *tory— all  of  it — into  her  oars:  him  she  &tood  a  little  shyly  at  thr 
How  Mr.  Sturgis  had  fired  him;  how  the  “Good  night,  Peter,'*  she  said. 

B  uujans  had  deserted  him  with  a  hun-  "Good  night,  Mary,  you — you  an 
dred  debt#  left  unpaid;  how  he  was 
forced  to  vacate  his  apartment  that 
very  night?  Never  once  did  the  Painter 
Girl  have  the  ill  grace  to  say:  "'I  told 
you  *o.M  Peter  found  that  he  liked  the 
Painter  Girl  very  much  indeed;  in  a 
world  which  was  tumbling  about  his 
ears  she  was  the  only  substantiality  he 
could  find- 

And  she  lost  no  time.  She  dragged 
Peter  around  to  Sixth  Avenue  and 
louted  out  an  old  expressman.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  reluctant  to  do  anv  Work  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  but  Mary  had  a 
way  with  expressmen.  At  last  be  con¬ 
sented.  "We*vt  got  to  save  your 
things.'*  she  said  to  Peter.  '*1*11  pay 
the  expressman  if  you're  broke,  and  you 
can  pay  me  back  when  you  get  it." 

"But  where  can  I  send  the  things?" 

"I  can  crowd  them  into  my  apart¬ 
ment  temporarily,**  she  said  cheerfully. 

Later  Peter  stood  there  amid  the  lit¬ 
ter  of  his  belongings.  He  was  still 
dazed  and  helpless,  lie  held  out  his 
hand  to  Mary.  "Good  night,  dear,"  he 
said,  "and  thanks  for  what  you've  done 
for  roe." 

"Where  are  you  going  now.  Peter?" 

"I  don’t  know." 

"Flow  much  money  have  you?" 

He  examined  the  loose  change  in  his 
pocket.  Hr  had  paid  one  or  two  of  the 
bills  which  the  tradesmen  had  pre¬ 
sented.  "Twenty-seven  cents,"  he  an¬ 
swered. 

The  Painter  Girl  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"It's  almost  twelve.  You  can't  go  out  at 
this  hour  without  a  cent.  You'll  have  to 
stay  here.  1*11  Ax  up  the  couch  for  you 
in  my  sitting  room,  and  you'll  be  fairly 
comfortable." 

"Oh,  but,  Mary,  I  can't  stay  in  your 
apartment,  all  night.  It  wouldn't  be— 
proper,"  hs id  Peter,  who  in  the  past  had 
condemned  Mary  for  her  conventionality. 

"Shucks?*'  said  the  Painter  Girl 
"What's  the  difference?  Don’t  talk  rot 
at  this  hour.*' 

So  Peter  stayed. 

After  Mary  had  fixed  the  couch  for 


PETER  awoke  the  next  morn 
a  much  happier  state  of  min 
wa*  almost  a*  if  his  troubles  hn 
pletely  vanished.  He  felt  exhilar 
confident. 

And  Mary  had  a  delightful  farm 
ready  for  him.  In  her  tiny  dininr  • 
they  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  ..j 
each  other. 

"What  are  your  plans  now" 
asked  him. 

The  reality  of  the  question  c* 
Peter's  spirit*  a  bit.  "I  flippy. 
have  to  return  to  Elmhurst.* 
s  we  red. 

"Peter,  you  won't  do  anythin* 
kind.  It’s  all  right  for  you  to  gr 
to  Elmhurst.  But  not  now?  Yot 
go  hack  there  simply  because  yar 
failure — simply  because  you  i.i.r 
j ol>,  and  no  place  to.  live.  You'vt  ^ 
fight  this  out.  You've  got  to  inaicr . 
Then  you  can  go  back.  ' 

Peter  sat  back  in  his  chairs* 
garded  her  with  admiring  eye*  W 
a  wonder  she  was?  Suddenly  b 
i zed  that  he  didn't  want  to  go 
Elmhurst,  he  didn't  want  to  *i  . 
where.  He  wanted  to  stay  »  •: 
Painter  Girl— always! 

"I  wish  I  were  a  success  r.  -  i 
very  minute!"  he  cried.  "I  wb  . 
u  job.  For  if  I  bad,  clear,  I’d  l>- 
to  marry  me.  You're  what  I  tirri 
than  anything  else  in  the  work 
"Is  this  a  proposal.  Peter?"  >*tuJ 
lightly,  but  her  voice  trembled. 
"Yes.  it  is,"  said  Peter. 

"Oh,  Peter,  1  don't  know  w+* 
want  to  marry  you  or  not,"  . 
"You're  such  an  idiot.  But  )fj 
tainly  should  have  some  or*  u 
after  you,  and  I  suppose  1*11  hx»r 
the  one.*' 

"Good  heavens,  Mary !  I  fore 
rlaimed  Peter.  "I  have  a  jo: 
Sturgis  told  nvc  that  if  I  man* 

I  could  have  my  old  position  birk 
"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mary,  li¬ 
me  that  too." 
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their  completion  by  an  acrid  odor  be¬ 
fore  Captain  Mason  recalled  himself  to 
the  present  and  hastily  snatched  them 
smoking  from  the  oven.  They  ate  in 
silence.  After  supper  the  captain  put 
on  his  jacket  and  hard  hat,  took  his 
stick,  and  curtly  commanded  Jack  to 
wash  up  the  dishes.  Then  he  went  out. 
Nothing  could  more  fully  have  signified 
a  rutastrophe.  for  each  evening  since 
Jack  came  home  from  his  final  voyage 
the  father  had  always  ended  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal  by  a  brusque,  heurty:  *111 
wash  up.  Clear  out  with  you!" 


This  she  said  in  the  face  of  *•  * 
and  earth.  Cuptain  Mason  «**»  i 
the  innumerable  hacks  of  voluro?* 
of  which  presumably  contain?  *r 
tory  of  a  couple  in  love,  lifted  nj  ri 
to  the  yellow  ceiling,  and  tv 
Mary  Chase's  level  g axe.  "Yod>  l 
making  /mb,"  he  said  deaperatrl;. 

"I  might  if  I  thought  it  worth*  • 
she  answered.  "Now  that  you  • 
it,  it  in  funny.  And  you  nee  I ht : 

The  old  master  mariner  read  r 
cloudless  eyes  something  other  * 
man  less  experienced  in  skit* 
have  done.  This  frank  and  f 
maiden,  with  all  her  girlish  taj-  ■» 
of  a  wooing,  the  blossoming  wor.  «; 
had  decked  her  profounder  f *? 
the  light  fantasy  of  jest  and 
had  turned  into  a  dark  and  myt.-** 
personage,  untender,  cruel,  and  d 
Captain  Mason  sighed. 

*'l  thought  maybe  there  ha: 
mistake,"  he  remarked. 

Miss  Chase  laughed.  "Oh.  n- 
made  it  quite  plain.  I’ll  read  1 
papers  with  such  interest  to  >*•  ■ 
Jack  will  do.  I'm  sure  hell  br  -  » 
a  raptain*s  uniform  soon,  and  krvd 
men  down  with  a  handspike  »r 
mng  before  gales  and  fiemviw  * 
typhoons  and  finding  a  delight! 
in  every  port.  For  of  course  ! 
right  to  sea,  now  that  I'm  n  t  t 
way." 

"But  you  told  him  you  were 
of  him  for  not  going  and  tig" 
his  country."  the  captain  pux:!» 


rPHE  captain  briskly  made  his  way  to 
1  Mary  Chase's  home,  a  cottage  farther 
up  the  hill,  held  brief  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Chase,  a  man  of  few  words  and  a 
large  income,  asked  for  Mary,  and  was 
informed  she  had  gone  downtown  to  the 
library. 

Thither  the 


The  Service  You  Get  v  r 

from  a  Brake  Lining 
Depends  on  the  Grade  of 
Asbestos  the  Maker  Puts  In  It 


old  man  made  his  way 
ii nd  found  her  among  the  shelves,  ap¬ 
parently  deep  in  selecting  a  new  novel. 

She  looked  up  at  him  when  he  awk¬ 
wardly  stood  beside  her,  blushed  faint¬ 
ly,  and  said:  "After  another  book  of 
piracy?" 

Captain  Mason  thought  he  detected 
u  symptom  of  relenting  in  this  and  took 
heart.  "Jack  came  home  and  told  me." 
he  said  simnly.  "Of  course  you  and  I've 
had  our  little  joke  all  along.  You  know 
1  want  you  to  marry*  the  boy.  I've  only 
thought  he  was  a  little  too  easy  about  it 

didn't,  so  to  speak,  take  the  proper 
interest  in  the  matter.  I  wanted  to 
stir  him  up." 

"I  stirred  him  up,"  she  said  quietly. 

|  'When  I  came  to  think  the  whole  thing 
over  it  struck  me  how  perfectly  right 
you  were.  Jack  in  rather  commonplace, 
isn't  he?  He  doesn't  strike  a  girl’s  im¬ 
agination,  does  he?  The  more  I  re¬ 
flected  the  more  clearly  1  saw  I  couldn't 
really  be  interested  in  a  young  man  who 
worked  on  a  salary  and  hud  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  own  a  home  (on  the 
installment  plan  >  and  ask  for  u  raise 
every  other  Christmas.  How  well  you 
know  life!  and  women,  captain!  I 
never  can  thank  you  enough  fur  saving 
me  from  marrying  Jack.  It's  too  bad 
too.  He's  mo  good-looking.  And  his 
family  have  been  so  respectable  too. 
haven't  they?  Of  course  you  were  a 

a.i _ . . . j  _ ..  D-.-.l. 


THE  danger  you  run  in  buying  just  brake  lining 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you  take  the  asbestos  in 
it  for  granted. 

True,  there  is  asbestos  in  all  linings,  but  it  varies 
greatly  in  strength  and  quality.  F rom  the  huge  tonnage 
annually  dug  from  the  Johns-Manvillc  Mines,  only  the 
choice  asbestos  fibre  is  set  aside  for  brake  lining  service. 

That  is  why  Non-Bum  contains  the  best  asbestos  fibre  and  the 
reason  why  it  does  not  vary.  Say  Non-Burn  when  you  re-order 
insist  on  it  and  you  will  get  100<S  asbestos  taken  by  the  maker 
from  his  own  mines  selected  with  experience  and  care  woven 
into  the  safest,  most  economical  brake  lining  material  yet  known. 

H.  W.  JOHN5-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HE  found  his  son  seated  by  t** 
stove  and  sunk  in  d«*pon*r 
"I’ve  been  thinking  things  ov* 
the  old  man  said  cautiously, 
a  very  fine  woman.  It’s  as 
full  moon  that  she  doesn't  fad 
expected  in  you.  Girls  have  «  • 
making  the  best  of  matters  r 
tempers  fetch  adrift  and  tht 
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EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 


Good  to  look  at  a* 

well  as  thrtuih — for 
Shclltcx  Shur-ont  Com¬ 
bine  style  and  distinction 
with  perfect  comfort. 
And  Shclltcx  rims  reduce 
lens  breakage. 
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the  ship  offhand  Marring?  i*  a  tick¬ 
lish  business,  and  a  man  usually  go *• 
ahead  blind  and  beats  up  against  wind 
i  and  tide  willy-nilly,  saying  to  himself 
tide  and  wind  will  change.  But  a 
woman  will  trim  her  sails  only  so 
much;  then  she  "bout*  ship  and  gives 
over  the  voyage.  Unless'-  he  added  at- 
an  afterthought — “*hi*  finds  she  really 
loves  the  man." 

Young  Mason  lifted  u  white  face. 
"Or  finds  she  doesn't,"*  he  rasped. 

His  father  refused  the  emendation. 
"Thev  never  find  out  that  till  it's  too 
late,  he  remarked  sagaciously.  “They're 
built  that  way.  Born  experimenters. 
Now  you  made  a  mistake,  as  1  *ee  it" 
he  went  on  slowly.  “Women  like  an 
upstanding,  two-fisted  man  who  doesn't 
give  a  c uss  for  anybody  or  anything 
and  makes  good  that  way.  Working 
and  going  to  church  and  the  library 
and  being  a  fine  young  chap  all  the 
ladies  trust  is  all  right.  Earning  a 
home  is  all  right,  and  staying  home  of 
evenings  and  being  polite  and  respect¬ 
ful.  But  once  in  every  man's  life  he 
ought  to  smash  something,  for  the  *ake 
of  the  girl  he  loves.  Just  once.  To  make 
her  sure  he  c’n  kick  the  whole  business 
overboard  if  it  doesn't  suit  him." 

CAPTAIN  MASON  filled  his  pip  -  care¬ 
fully  and  lit  it.  A  few*  puff*,  ami 
he  comfortably  resumed :  “Your  mother 
used  to  tell  me  a  girl  could  stand  only 
so  much  window  shopping.  Anil  when 
u  girl  suddenly  turns  and  blows  an 
Irishman’s  hurricane  out  of  a  clear  sky 
she's  got  to  the  point  where  she's  de¬ 
cided  it's  time  to  find  out  what's  behind 
her  young  man's  savings-bank  book  I 
dunno  but  what  any  girl  worth  while 
mightn't  sooner  or  later  set  u  man 
adrift  just  to  see  what  hell  do  and 
where  he'll  fetch  up." 

The  young  man  made  no  response  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  burst  out:  “Be¬ 
tween  the  two  of  you  I’ve  been  made  a 
fool  of.  First,  you're  always  at  me  for 
not  staying  at  sea  and  being  a  filthy 
mate  with  a  dozen  roughs  under  him; 

I  then  Mary  has  been  for  the  other  thing 
— sticking  to  business  and  saving 
money  and  making  a  place  for  myself 
here.  All  right!" 

Captain  Mason  digested  this  with  ir¬ 
ritating  lack  of  excitement. 

"I've  said  my  say,"  he  remarked 
presently  "Of  course,  if  you  don't 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  an  effort 
to  get  Mary  for  a  wife — well,  it 
mightn’t  come  to  anything  anyway.  I'm 
naturally  different  from  you.  When  I 
wanted  anything  I  got  it.  I  didn't  fuss 
too  much  over  the  details." 

"Your  whole  notion  is  that  I  ought 
to  be  at  sea  on  a  rotten  ship,"  Jack 
returned.  “You've  got  Mary  to  think 
I'm  a  mollycoddle,  and  it  tickles  you  to 
think  I'm  up  against  it  because  I  did 
the  decent  thing  and  refused  to  muck 
around  with  a  lot  of  sailors." 

“A  pot  calling  the  stove  names,"  said 
the  captain  curtly.  “And  a  pot  is  made 
to  do  its  work  on  a  stove.  A  pot  in  a 
parlor,  a  kettle  in  a  music  room,  and 
a  sa Herman  born  in  a  bookkeeper's  cage 
are  all  alike.  They  don't  fit,  and  some¬ 
body  is  going  to  rind  it  out  and  n 
'em.  You're  a  pot.  Get  back  to  your 
stove." 

"I'm  ttnf  a  sailorrnan!"  the  other  pro¬ 
tested.  "I  hate  the  sea !  I  would  never 
|  get  along  anyway!  Never  again!" 

CAPTAIN  MASON  rose  and  knock*: 

out  his  pipe.  “All  right.  Stick  to 
your  books  and  your  pen  and  your  hun¬ 
dred  a  month.  There’s  a  bark  in  the 
river  just  in  from  Hongkong  to  load 
wheat  for  Liverpool.  She’s  a  scandalous 
sight,  and  the  skipper's  fair  crazy.  His 
mate  ouit  him  after  reading  all  about 
the  submarines  in  the  papers  the  pilot 
brought  aboard,  and  the  crew'll  <iuit  to- 
morrow."  The  old  man  jammed  his  hat 
on  his  head.  “There  isn't  a  man  left 
on  the  coast  to  take  the  mate's  job  and 
get  that  wheat  to  England.  Not  an 
American  man.  And  she's  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bark."  He  went  toward  the  door 
"The  Mason  family  has  gone  to  seed — 
garden  seed.  Be  a  primrose,  my  son, 
and  deck  a  lady  fair.  I'm  going  down 

to  sign  on  ns  mate  of  that  hark.  D - n 

it!  There  was  always  a  Mason  handy 
in  a  pinch  up  till  now.  I’m  seventy 
years  old.  and  my  eyes  aren't  so  good. 
But.  anyway,  I've  got  real  insides.  In¬ 
sides  like  a  man."  The  captain's  eves 
blinked  weakly.  “And  your  mother 
showed  me  I  had  'em  when  she  put  it 
to  me  fair  and  square  to  forget  her  or 
come  back  master  of  my  own  ship." 

His  son  was  on  his  feet,  incredulous. 
"You  don't  mean  it!"  he  said.  "Sign 
on  that  old  bark?  You're  crazy!  Why. 
they're  getting  all  the  sailing  ships. 
The  Government  won't  even  insure  them. 


Is  Your  Home  CHEERFUL  ? 

DO  your  family  and  guest*  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  white  radium 
rooms? 

Do  you  feel  the  satisfaction  that  come* 
from  knowing  that  your  home  is  im¬ 
maculately  fresh  and  beautiful? 

If  your  woodwork  and  furniture  arc 
to  look  right  and  wear  right,  they  must 
he  enameled. 

But  ordinary  enamel  will  not  do. 

For  perfect  whiteness  and  permanency. 
you  must  use  Enamolin. 

Indoor* — Enamolin  is  practically  in¬ 
destructible.  Outdoors  it  wears  for 
year*. 

It  will  not  peel,  chip  or  crack. 

Wash  it  like  china.  Soap  or  sapolio 
merely  renew  its  freshness. 

As  for  economy-  Enamolin  costs  less 
to  use.  Long  after  ordinary  paint  or 
enamel  are  worn  and  need  renewing, 
Enamolin  s  fresh  w  hiteness  still  de¬ 
lights  the  eye. 
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N  A  St  LAC  FLOOR  FINISH  will  make  your 
floor*  hindkomr  and  keep  them  to.  It  i%  a  clear 
varvmh  which  mil*  protect*  hardwood,  painted 
and  iinnlcimi -entered  floor*. 

Of  court*.  NAM!  AC  Floor  hinatb  i*  M  water* 
proof,  mar-prool  and  trralch-proof." 

More  than  that,  it  give*  a  liiiili  that  U  worth* 
ol  Faatmiltncd  room*. 
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Marjaueh  Dane  in f  \ 
Before  Khtja  Hi>n* 
frtm  Alt  Baba  and  1 
the  Forty  Thtet'ft —  i 
One  of  the  beautiful 
ti/uitratiuMi  in  the  1 
Five  •  Foot  She  If  of 
Bull. 


Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves 

Have  von  ever  read  their  fascinating  story?  Do  you  know  the 
“Thousand  and  One  Nights/’  that  wonderful  series  of  Arahian  stories 
which  l)r.  Eliot  calls  “one  of  the  great  story-books  of  the  world”? 
Among  the  millions  of  volumes  in  the  world,  there  are  only  a  few 
realty  {real  story-books,  just  as  there  arc  only  a  few  permanently  great 
histories,  biographies,  poems  and  essays. 

To  know  ihcic  few  peat  book*  u  to  be  well-read.  To  mb*  them  is  to  min  one 
of  the  richest  joy*  in  life. 

A  remarkable  tree  booklet  Hu  b ten  printed  that  tells  about  these  lew  great  books. 
To  receive  your  copy  merely  clip  the  coupon.  It  tells  how  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
conceived  the  plan  of  sitting  out  of  all  the  b«xAj  in  the  world  just  the  few  truly  great 
ones  —  the  leu  that  make  a  man  really  well-read  —  and  so  arranging  them  that  their 
reading  is  made  a  pleasure.  These  few  wonderful  ixiok*  have  become  famous  as  the  j 


HARVARD 

CLASSICS 

Dr.  Eliot’s  Five- Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

Now  Sold  at  an  Amazingly  I/><w  Price 

Fifty  volumes,  418  works,  the  books  that  cultivated  men  refer  to  in  their  talk,  the 
books  that  contain  the  cwcntiaU  of  a  liberal  education. 

One  hundred  thousand  successful  men  arc  finding  that  the  free  booklet  pitta*  ed 
beletc  opened  a  new  world  to  them.  It  taught  them  the  joy  of  being  well-read;  and 
how  to  attain  it  without  waste  of  money  or  time.  Merely  ask  for  your  copy. 

Ten  Thousand  Hours  of  Pleasure 

Can  you  imagine  any  greater  pleasure  than  to  read  the  peat  story-books  of  the 
world  with  Dr.  Eliot,  to  sec  the  great  plays,  hear  the  great  orators,  meet  the  great  men 
of  all  history?  lie  offers  you  that  opportunity,  and  no  other  pleasure  can  yield  returns 
so  valuable.  For  he  promises  you  that  at  the  end  of  your  hours  of  pleasure  you  will 
have  “the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education." 

“I  believe  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books/'  he  says,  “will  1 
give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  though  he  can  devote  to  them  but 
fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

The  Free  Booklet  Tells  The  Story 
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In  it  Dr.  Eliot  tells  how  1 
he  searched  the  literature  of 
the  world  to  pick  out  the 
books  the  Twentieth  Century 
Man  should  know. 

No  mailer  hem  email  w  how 
Srerl  yout  library,  hem  Itielr  or  how 
rr..vh  ome  yon  KjVc  b>  rend,  *oa 
rhcnild  have  this  free  bookJet. 

“The  linlr  bouk-rt  was  worth 
everything  to  me,'*  uys  one  nun. 
“Ir  v^erttd  the  door  of  a  new  world 

ofplmre.” 

There  is  a  copy  frre  for  r*«ry 
Collier  reader.  To  trvrhre  vo»r 
cop*  clip  the  coupon. 


Mr.  Peiteraon  said  only  this  afternoon 
in  my  hearing  that  he  wouldn’t  trust 
a  pound  of  our  pack  on  a  a  ailing  vessel! 
Anyway,  you're  too  old/' 

"Too  old?"  rasped  the  captain.  “Too 
old?  A  Mason  is  never  too  old  to  take 
a  ship  to  sera  or  bring  her  to  port.”  His 
fire  died.  “Anyway,  there 'a  no  one  else. 
That  bark  has  got  to  sail.” 

SOMETHING  that  had  long  boon  hid¬ 
den  under  the  sedulously  varnished 
surface  of  the  well-trained  clerk  began 
to  show  in  the  son’s  attitude  and  ex¬ 
pression.  His  slender  figure  seemed  at 
once  a  little  tenser  and  a  little  easier; 
his  white  hands  were  gripped,  his  fett 
spread  apart  to  balance  him,  his  brows 
lowered  over  his  eyes. 

"You  see,  she's  got  to  be  discharged 
and  ready  to  receive  the  new  cargo 
within  six  days,”  the  captain  went  on 
monotonously.  “The  tug  won't  take  her 
up  the  river  the  way  she’s  manned.  She 
ought  to  be  ready  for  sea  in  twelve 
days,  over  the  bar  in  thirteen,  and  down 
to  the  trades  in  twenty.” 

“And  you'll  have  to  lick  a  rotten  crew 
into  shape!’’  jeered  young  Mason.  His 
father  cocked  one  eye  at  the  roughness 
of  his  tone.  “You  may  have  been  a 
good  man  in  your  day,  dad,  but  you 
aren't  up  to  keeping  house  on  a  modern 
bark  with  u  gang  of  poor  lubbers  and 
a  skipper  afraid  for  his  life.  It's  dis¬ 
tinctly*  a  iob  for  a  man  who's  ready  to 
run  the  ship  single-handed.  Why,  that 
man  Howell  has  lout  his  nerve  already!” 

“What  do  you  know  about  that  bark 
and  her  skipper?”  demanded  old  Mason, 
hand  on  the  door  knob. 

“I  knew  him  when  he  was  in  the 
Hfinuirabial'  his  son  snapped.  “He's 
neither  proper  sailorman  nor  good  scout. 
Believe  me,  if  you  want  to  see  that 
grain  landed  in  Liverpool  you’d  better 
sec  he  has  a  real  mate.  The  fellow  who 
quit  told  me  thi*  afternoon  that  he 
wouldn't  stick  an  hour  with  such  a  man. 
with  his  diddling  and  daddling  and 
taking  in  sail  o’  nights  and  consulting 
the  glass  and  fearing  his  sextant  wasn't 
properly  corrected  and  his  chronometers 
were  on  the  blink.  Huh!  Too  old,  dad!” 

“Am  I?”  snorted  the  captain  fiercely. 
“I’m  n  better  man  than  my  son.  any¬ 
way.  You  wouldn't  dare  even  tackle 
the  job!” 

The  knob  rasped  under  his  hand. 
“Me  dare?”  said  his  son  curtly.  “You 
make  me  tired  you  and  your  thinking 
I’m  a  poor  kid  with  no  sense  and  no 
science.  Why.  I  c’n  fetch  that  old 
Punamint  bark  up  the  river,  discharge 
her  and  have  her  ready  for  sea  before 
you'd  rightly  get  your  name  signed. 
I've  a  good  notion  to — ” 

“Notions!’' croaked  the  captain.  “No¬ 
tions!  Save  them  for  your  own  job. 
You'd  a  notion  you’ll  be  raised  next 
Christmas.  You'd  a  notion  you’d  get 
Mary  Chase  to  marry  you.  You'd  a 
notion  the  sea  was  no  place  for  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man  like  you  are.  Stop  ashore. 
Tnere's  a  man's  work  to  be  done.” 

The  door  opened  and  the  fresh,  salt 
breath  of  the  sea  roared  in  and  cleared 
the  room  of  everything  hut  its  own 
tang.  Father  bent  to  the  blast  and 
son  lifted  face  to  it,  inhaled  deeply,  with 
quivering  nostrils  From  the  dark  sky 
above  came  the  dull  resonance  of  the 
bar,  thundering  across  its  miles  of 
shoals  in  leaping  foam  and  spume. 
The  old  man  bent  his  head  lower  to 
his  breast,  beaten  down  by  the  rising 
gale.  The  lamp  flared  up  and  went  out. 
lie  felt  a  powerful  hand  on  hia  arm, 
a  deep  voice  in  hia  ear:  “No  weather 
for  you,  sir  I  That  bark’ll  need  another 
hook  in  the  mud  to  hold  her.  I'll  be 
aboard  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

Captain  Mason  was  brushed  aside 
and  left  alone.  He  slowly  retired  in 
the  doorway,  closed  the  door,  and  lit 
the  lamp  again;  very  quietly  he  filled 
and  lit  nis  pipe.  Hr  seated  himself  in 
his  usual  chair.  Then  he  rose  agilely. 

“I  d - d  near  forgot  to  wash  up,” 

he  muttered. 

IT  was  two  weeks  later  that  Mary 
Chase,  swinging  down  the  hill  in  the 
twilight,  looked  up  and  caught  Captain 
Mason's  eye.  Her  involuntary,  almost 
imperceptible  hesitation,  causing  her  to 
stumble  slightly  on  the  steep  declivity, 
brought  a  husky  murmur  from  the  old 
man.  She  nodded  briskly,  laughed,  and 
was  about  to  go  on  when  the  murmur 
rose  to  a  distinct  call  of  “Mary!” 

“Yes,  captain?” 

The  old  man  leaned  over  the  edge  of 
the  porch  and  went  laboriously  on :  “The 
Pfi na mint  sailed  last  night,  ma'am.” 

“The  Panamintr  she  repeated  blank¬ 
ly.  “Was  that  one  of  your  ships?” 

The  captain  leaned  back  in  embar¬ 
rassment.  “No.”  he  muttered.  “I  just 
thought — it's  nothing!” 


Later  he  went  in  and  lit  the  lamp 
and  washed  the  luncheon  dishes.  He 
heated  no  supper.  Then  he  settled  him- 
self  heavily  in  his  chair  to  .smoke  the 
evening  away  He  hud  barely  s4-ated 
himself  when  a  knock  at  the  front  door 
brought  him  unsteadily  to  hia  foot. 

“Who  c'n  that  he?”  he  muttered  to 
himself.  “No — no  news — I — yet?” 

He  opened  the  door  and  Mary  Chase 
stepped  in.  She  was  deeply  excited, 
though  her  voice  was  calm  as  she  said: 
“I  am  a  stupid!  Not  to  know  that  the 
Panamint  is  Jack's  ship.  I  thought  I’d 
just  drop  in  and  see  what  the  news 
was  from  him.” 

Captain  Mason  ushered  her  into  a 
room  she  had  never  seen  before,  the 
kitchen.  With  the  air  of  a  man  dis¬ 
playing  peculiar  and  carefully  guarded 
treasures,  he  indicated  a  chair  with  u 
sweep  of  his  gnarled  hand.  "That’s 
where  he  sat,  ma'am.  Sit  down." 

Miss  Chase  obeyed  quietly,  and  the? 
old  man  with  hasty  sentences  tried  to 
give  her  time  to  recover  herself,  for  he 
saw  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  tears. 

“Ye*,  he  and  I  always  sat  here  a 
moment  after  supper,”  he  told  her. 
“Before  he  went  out  for  the  evening. 
If  so  be  he  was  due  to  go  out.  I  washed 
up  when  he  was  gone  and  then  smoked 
a  pipe  like  I  was  doing  juts!  now. 
Funny  you  didn't  know  or  hia  joining 
the  Pumiwmif.  lie  went  as  chief  mate 
of  her  to  Liverpool.  The  captain  was 
tickled  to  death  to  get  a  man  like  him. 
'specially  these  days  when  sailormen  are 
scarce  and  the  submarines  are  busy." 

“Jack  never  came  to  see  me  before 
he  went,”  she  said  quietlv. 

The  captain  excused  this  with  great 
rarncstncsx,  The  hark  had  loaded  in 
Portland,  come  down  the  river  by  night, 
and  put  to  sea  in  the  morning.  There 
had  been  no  opportunity. 

They  sat  silent  a  long  while.  Then 
Mary  Chase  rose.  “Did  Jack— did  he 
leave  any  message?” 

Captain  Mason  met  her  glance  boldly, 
with  a  flourish.  “He'll  bring  his  own 
message  back  to  you.”  he  aaid. 

IT  was  three  months  later  that  the 
captain  and  Miss  Chase  exchanged 
more  than  greetings  again.  The  old 
man  was  stamping  along  the  street  with 
his  eye*  fixed  ori  vacancy,  a  fresh  news¬ 
paper  clutched  in  his  hand,  when  she 
stopped  him 

“They  tell  me  the — the  Patio  mint 
was  blown  up  by  a  submarine/'  Miss 
Chase  said. 

“It's  in  the  paper,”  he  replied  dully 
She  plucked  it  out  of  his  grasp  and 
quickly  scanned  the  headlines  till  her 
eyes  caught  the  item  halfway  down 
a  column : 

“LONDON — The  Admiralty  to  day  con¬ 
firmed  the  reported  torpedoing  of  the 
American  bark  Puiuinirwf.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  vessel  gave  battle  with  small  arm* 
and  was  finally  saved  from  total  de¬ 
struction  by  an  Allied  destroyer.  The 
chief  officer  and  six  hands  are  missing.” 

“Is  that  all?”  she  whispered.  "No 
later  news — of  his  being  saved?” 

Captain  Mason  met  her  tearless  eyes 
and  shook  his  head  Passers-by,  after 
one  glance  at  their  attitudes,  a  hasty 
stare  at  their  faces,  gave  them  room; 
they  stood  absolutely  alone  and  remote 
midway  of  traffic,  their  world  gone  on. 

The  next  evening  the  old  man  stood 
over  the  kitchen  sink  washing  the  sup¬ 
per  dishes  His  face  was  gray  as  the 
rag  ho  used  so  slowly  and  awkwardly. 
Now  and  then  be  looked  upward  from 
his  job  as  if  his  weaned  eye*  sought 
to  see  through  the  dusk  of  the  little 
room  into  a  finer  air.  He  was  not  even 
aroused  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  till 
it  became  hesitating  and  died  away. 
Then  he  went  and  opened  St. 

“I  was  cutting  my  roses  this  after¬ 
noon.”  said  Mias  Chase  in  a  level  tone. 
“I  thought  you  might  like  some.” 

“Come  in.”  responded  the  old  man. 
He  closed  the  door  and  threw  open  an¬ 
other  which  gave  into  a  room  ah©  had 
never  seen.  It  was  Jack  Mason's  room, 
she  knew.  It  had  been  freshly  cleaned 
up.  and  was  now  lighted  by  a  couple  of 
old-fashioned  brass-bowled  lamps  which 
illuminated  the  white,  smooth  bed,  the 
case  with  a  neat  row  of  books,  the  small, 
square  desk  with  a  few  articles  on  it. 
and  a  line  of  hook*  from  which  swung 
brushed,  sleek  clothes. 

“I  just  set  the  boy’s  name  down  with 
the  rest,  ma’am,”  the  captain  said. 

“The  rest?  What  rest?”  she  asked. 
“The  rest  of  the  Masons,”  he  replied, 
and  pointed  to  a  huge  chart  that  hung 
on  the  wall  in  the  glare  of  the  lamp*. 

Quickly  she  neared  the  great  aheet 
and  peeied  at  it  It  was  an  old,  out- 
of-date  chart  of  the  world,  stained  and 
worn.  It  was  crisscrossed  by  wj*verjqg 
lines;  straight,  firm  line*,  heavy  curves 
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and  thin  tracings  that  seemed  to  have 
been  made  doubtfully,  without  any  defi-  i 
tiite  notion  in  mind  a»  to  direction  or 
destination.  And  at  the  end  of  each  of 
these  lines  she  observed  a  crosn.  dis¬ 
tinct  and  graphic,  set  down  singly;  i 
some  were  along  tive  skirts  of  conti-  | 
nenU,  some  marked  a  namclr**  estuary 
or  struck  into  significance  an  obscure  ' 
reef;  others  were  merely  afloat  in  the  1 
blank  expanse  of  ocean.  Each  cross 
had  a  name  and  date  written  by  it.  She 
looked  more  closely,  read  some  of  the 
brief  inscriptions,  each  written  in  a  hand 
and  ink  different  from  the  others: 

Jonathan  +  Mato ti,  Ai*r.  J,  1806. 

Jno.  \fano i*  -f  Srp’r,  I8JS. 

David  M aaom,  Sr.  f  Sth  Jan.t  tRiO. 

Rob*t  Marcn  >  Dec.  28.  1861. 

•'Who  arc  these?"  she  demanded. 

MThe  Masons  who  died  at  sea,"  he 
replied. 

She  glanced  at  him  fearfully  and 
then  back  at  the  chart-  Slowly,  re¬ 
luctantly,  her  eyes  traveled  to  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  North  America.  A  slen¬ 
der  red  line  started  halfway  up  and 
threaded  its  way  steadily  down  into  the 
South  Pacific,  around  Cape  Horn,  out 
into  the  Atlantic.  It  seemed  to  grow 
more  tenuous,  more  wavering,  as  if  the 
hand  that  drew  it  lost  courage.  But 
her  eyes  did  not  lose  it,  followed  it  up 
league  by  league  till  it  stopped  off  the 
shores  of  Spain,  with  a  fresh  crows  drawn 
blackly  at  its  close.  The  girl  looked  at 
the  new  pole  of  her  froren  world: 

John  4-  ,\fa*o u,  Jan.  i,  1917. 

She  read  and  reread  the  little  inscrip¬ 
tion.  Then  she  turned  her  still  face  to 
the  captain. 

"You  got  the  news?"  she  whispered.  I 

He  tremblingly  opened  and  handed  her 
a  slip  of  paper.  "Caoleg ram,"  he  croaked. 
"From  captain  of  the  /Viitowiiaf." 

The  message,  brief,  yet  summing  up 
many  lives,  read  thus: 

London*  17,  i.95«. 

New  York,  l«,  11.18p. 
Pilots  Asturia: 

Mt tavn  chief  officer  wounded  yunflre 
after  hour a  fiyhtinij.  Barone  toued  Ma¬ 
deira  bri fieri  dentroyer  Manori  and  eir 
crew  nof  picked  up.  Notify  Mary  Chase. 

Howeix. 

"You  see,"  said  the  captain  huskily, 
"that  the  boy  said  your  name  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Howell. 

Without  tears  and  in  a  stillness  above 
which  the  far  Pacific  surges  throbbed 
orotund  and  rhythmic,  the  two  of  them 
stared  into  the  invisihle,  seeing  a  boy¬ 
ish  figure  on  a  blood-splashed,  tilting 
deck,  surrounded  by  men  trampling  to 
boat*,  shadowed  by  the  torn  fabric  of  a 
great  sail.  With  the  ear  of  longing  they 
caught  the  name  on  hi*  pallid  lips,  the 
whispered  name  that  had  boen  caught 
up  out  of  the  sea  and  repea  ted  letter  by 
letter  across  the  leagues  till  it  sounded 
in  the  room  where  he  had  lived. 

LIVED!  His  father  reached  his  shaking 
I  hand  out  to  the  dro*ser,  and  because 
he  would  never  be  able  to  articulate  his 
feelings  again  sought  to  finish  at  once 
the  business  that  twisted  his  heart. 

"Here's  his  savings-bank  book,"  he 
said  in  a  dry  voice.  He  picked  it  up 
and  leaned  his  gray  head  backward  bet¬ 
ter  to  see  the  writing  in  it.  The  girl's 
luminous  eyes  enveloped  him  in  a  pite¬ 
ous  and  steadv  gaxe.  The  old  man  read 
aloud,  as  if  he  made  out  the  figures 
with  difficulty; 

•'Frbmnry  8,  thirteen-fifty:  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  twelve-fifty;  March  7,  fifteen 
dollars,  and  March  25 — " 

"Oh!"  she  sobbed. 

“A  total  saving  up  to — up  to  the  day 
he  sailed  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents/' 
went  on  Captain  Mason  inexorably 
"lt*s  in  the  hank  drawing  4  Vi  per  cent 
compounded  quarterly,  just  as  he  fig¬ 
ured.  He  intended  the  money  to  pay 
for — " 

"Oh!"  the  girl  whispered  chokingly.1 
Captain  Mason  lowered  the  book  and 
cast  his  gTim  old  ryes  on  her  bowed 
head.  The  record  of  Jack  Mason's  piti¬ 
ful  ambitions  dropped  to  the  floor. 
With  a  gesture  of  resignation  and  of 
triumph  the  father  went  to  the  wall 
and  took  down  the  chart.  He  rolled 
it  up  slowly.  Then  he  thrust  the  long 
cylinder  into  Mary  Chase’s  hand. 

"He  was  the  last  of  the  Masons,"  hr 
croaked.  "Hr  asked  Howell  to  notify 
you.  Here's  the  message  hr  meant  you 
to  have:  he  was  a  .‘‘iiilormun  -born." 

They  left  the  room  once  more  to  soli¬ 
tude.  Forgotten  on  the  floor  the  bank 
book  lay  holding  it*  record  open,  pro- 
I'hiiming  that  as  ye  sow  generations  to 
come  shall  reap — with  interest  com¬ 
pounded  quarterly  at  4^  per  rent. 
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Those  who  stay  at  home  to  watch,  and  ponder,  and  perhaps 
weep,  long  for  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  God's  will. 
We  have  need  of  all  the  comfort  and  help  we  can  get. 

F.ndow.d  for  that  purpose,  this  Society  offers  to  send  you,  without  cost  or  ohlif  j»- 
tion  other  than  5  cents  for  mailing,  Emanuel  Swedenborg's  "Divine  Providence", 
a  book  that  shows  the  way  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  Cod's  purposes. 

Ammcaa  Swedenborg  Prating  ind  Publishing  Society.  Room  15.  3  W.  29th  St,  New  York 


Note  the  interesting  1 1  A  KVA  K  I)  CLASSICS  Advertisement  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  of*  COLLIER'S.  It  has  a  message  for  you. 
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THE  TRUE  MERITS  OF 
“A  LEGITIMATE  BUSINESS” 

BY  FREDERICK  LANDIS 


TIQUOR.  in  convention  nwmhM.hii* 
Lj  highly  resolved  that  it  is  "as  legiti¬ 
mate  as  any  other  business"!  “legiti¬ 
mate,"  according  to  Webster,  is  "au¬ 
thorized:  real;  genuine;  not  false;  not 
counterfeit;  not  spurious." 

Liquor  does  not  mean  "authorized." 
It  disdains  authority,  and  yet  every¬ 
body  knows  that  it  is  “authorized"-- 
everybody  from  the  child  who  is  hungry 
to  the  man  who  is  mad.  Liquor  means 
that  us  a  business  it  is  real.  Well, 
then,  if  booze  is  a  real  business,  when 
can  a  family  recover  damages  from  it 
if  one  of  that  family  be  injured  while 
Iiquorized?  Can  a  widow  get  damages 
from  a  grocer  if  her  husband  expires 
lurause  of  eating  too  many  dried 
apples?  If  a  saloon  ia  as  "real"  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  meat  market  or  a  clothing 
store,  why  is  It  not  unlawful  to  sell 
mutton  chops  to  a  minor  or  pants  to  a 
habitual  wearer  of  pants?  How  many 
men  lose  their  jobs  because  they  can¬ 
not  control  their  appetites  for  under¬ 
wear?  How  many  are  riding  the  coal- 
car  bumpers  because  they  urc  the 
victims  of  soda  water?  How  many  di¬ 
vorces  are  granted  because  men  squan¬ 
der  their  wages  for  French-fried  pota¬ 
toes?  How  many  sneak  into  the  back 
doors  of  shoe  stores?  How  many  chew 
doves  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  have 
just  thought  a  new  stovepipe  and  de¬ 
mand  that  it  be  brought  up  the  alley,  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  Ial>e1cd  some¬ 
thing  else?  Why  do  landlords  charge 
this  44 business”  higher  rent  than  any 
other  business,  except  prostitution,  its 
little  scarlet  sister?  Why  do  chamber* 
of  commerce  never  mention  saloons 
among  the  advantages  of  cities  which 
they  seek  to  advance?  Why  do  they  not 
vote  subsidies  to  distilleries?  It  must 
be  that  this  booze  business  is  too  "genu¬ 
ine"  altogether! 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  states  that 
three-fourths  of  the  liquor  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  adulterated.  Otherwise  it  is  not 
“counterfeit."  If  "not  spurious,"  why 
is  booze  selling  forbidden  near  churches, 
schools,  and  institutions?  Why  dors  gov¬ 
ernment  everywhere  sting  it  with  taxa¬ 
tion  and  shackle  it  with  restrictions? 

Judge  Lacey  of  the  Detroit  Juvenile 
Court  stated  tiiat  out  of  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  cases  before  him  in  one  year, 
ff'fiy  ningle  rase  originated  in  tiquor! 
The  New  York  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  reported 
that  the  neglect,  suffering,  and  grosser 
forms  of  cruelty  to  children  are  largely 
due  to  tlie  immoderate  u*e  of  intoxi¬ 
cants. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  appointed 
a  commission  to  study  feebte-minded- 
ncss,  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  mental  defectiveness,  and 
this  commission  reported  Among  other 
things : 

"No  thorough  study  of  its  [alcohol's] 
influence  could  warrant  any  other  con¬ 
clusion  than  that  it  is  the  most  active 
influence  present  in  our  social  life  for 
the  production  of  poverty,  criminality, 
and  physical  and  nervous  degeneracy." 

44 legitimate”  Business 

ALL  in  all,  this  "business"  is  a  great 
deal  like  raising  violets,  only  differ¬ 
ent,  The  Plenary  Council  of  the  (  atholic 
Church  calls  upon  Catholics  engaged  In 
the  saloon  business  to  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  railroads.  SO  per  cent  of  the  trades, 
79  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
7-*  per  cent  of  the  farmers  discriminate 
against  this  "legitimate"  business.  The 
doctors  and  pharmacists  brand  alcohol 
as  a  fraud;  the  National  Convention  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  declares  for  pro¬ 
hibition  and  m>  does  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Alienists  and  Neurologists 
and  the  National  Convention  of  Nurses, 
and  no  does  the  investigating  committer 
of  live  Socialist  party,  while  the  convicts 
of  different  States  petition  legislatures 


to  pass  prohibition  laws.  This  i-  i 
bad  enough,  but  with  the  convicts  it  •• 
base  ingratitude.  All  they  arc  she 
owe  to  liquor! 

In  these  efforts  to  obtain  legitii  i 
liquor  has  been  pathetically  h*rq, 
capped  because  its  various  faction^;.; 
hanging  smallpox  signs  upon  on*-  e 
other.  The  brewers  say  that  the 
tillers  are  poisonous,  and  the  di*r;Ifc*> 
retort  that  the  brewers  are  hypocriv 
the  wholesalers  insist  that  the  rcU  -  i 
are  lawbreakers,  and  the  retailer*  r*r 
that  the  wholesalers  arc  outlaw*,  f: 
is  only  fair  to  add  that,  for  the  fir- 
time  in  their  lives,  all  of  then:  V 
the  truth. 

Corkscreu-  or  Trinitrotoluol? 

AND  the  consumer,  who  thinks  that 
hoo te  in  juat  *b  legitimate  a*  »* 
other  business?  He  would  not  besh*xb 
if  he  should  see  his  wife  come  out  •>!  i 
dry-goods  store  putting  on  a  pair  of  m  • 
glove*,  but  what  if  he  should  behold  b’ 
rmerging  from  his  favorite  barrootr 
beer  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  pirs 
pig's  foot  in  the  other?  If  the  consult* 
son  should  come  home,  a  high-#«hi> 
diploma  in  his  hand  and  the  light  d 
countless  to-morrows  in  his  eyes,  an. 
exclaim:  "I  can  have  a  job  with  tb 
IS  11  road  or  with  the  brewery!"  lu» 
long  would  it  take  that  consumer  to  r. 
his  boy  which  place  to  take?  Or  ' 
that  son  were  going  out  into  the  vk*; 
and  the  consumer  went  with  him  U»  ' 
station  carrying  his  valine,  and  at 
there  in  silence,  looking  at  his  boy. Ik 
ing  old  and  cold  and  all  alone— a- 
then  the  engine  whistled  and  the  im 
sumcr  gripped  the  lad's  hand  am 
looked  clear  down  into  his  soul  sr#l 
thought  of  the  fight  before  him- J 
that  consumer  had  only  time  to  Wi¬ 
th  at  boy  to  avoid  one  thing,  whs:  uv 
thing  would  he  warn  him  to  avoid? 

Does  the  greatest  liquor  dealer  in  t*. 
world  think  his  business  is  legitim*’-* 
If  he  should  die  to-night,  and 
take  farewell  of  all  his  possessions—’ 
kcnnrls  and  his  prosecuting  attorn*?*, 
his  hooks  and  his  perjurers,  his  yacht 
and  his  jury  fixers,  his  newspapers  *i 
his  lobbyists,  his  magazine*  and 
morgues,  his  stables  and  his  shamble 
his  paintings  and  his  prostitutes, 
statues  and  his  statesmen,  his  pennr 
loudly  given  and  his  fortunes  plumb  *• 
in  silence,  his  sunken  gardens  an-:  • 
sunken  graves,  his  summer  home, 
winter  home,  and  all  the  want  and  ** » 
between  them — would  the  greats 
liquor  dealer  in  the  world  regret  chi* 
he  must  leave  these  priceless  treasure* 
here  above? 

If  he  should  think  of  the  tasks  ur 
done,  the  boys  un ruined,  the  girls  ui»*' 
hauched.  the  children  unatarved. 
babies  untainted,  the  lawyer**  unr*  i* 
the  politicians  unbought,  the  hearts  - 
broken,  the  intellects  undent royed.  th 
fathers  unhanged  -would  the  grcatni 
liquor  dealer  In  the  world  sorrow  \U' 
he  could  not  finish  his  work?  If  *  • 
offspring  should  dance  around  * 
deathbed— paupers,  epileptic*,  thiew*- 
madmen,  murderers — a  cloud  of  thffr 
whirling  round  him  like  pcstilmi  - 
vapors— would  it  cool  the  fevered  bn* 
of  the  greatest  liquor  dealer  in  t!** 
world  to  think  that  his  children  *tn 
going  with  him  to  judgment?  Aid 
then,  if  he  should  feel  the  chill  of  tb 
great,  iceberg,  and  see  the  shadow  of  t  • 
Eternal  Reaper  on  the  wall,  while  » 
rrcwled  and  the  world  turned  gras.ivi 
slowly  rising  on  his  stiffening  am* 
lifting  his  glassy  eyes  to  the  whit* 
temple  of  a  Justice  he  cannot  buy—'1 
the  greaU-st  liquor  dealer  in  the  u. 
could  speak,  would  he  request  his  eu* 
utor  to  erect  a  million-dollar  mart" 
corkscrew-  above  his  grave,  or  wod'l  ** 
command  him  to  place  some  torn  ^ 
trinitrotoluol  beneath  that  “legitir.s'i 
business’*  and  blow  it  alt  to  luill? 
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McNUTT 


NUTT  is  one 
>f  those  men 
have  crowded 
g  lifetime  into 
first  thirty 
.  McNutt  has 
a  prospector  in 
a  dr 
T,  a  1  u  m 
a  hard-rock 
nn  actor,  a 
.  n  dock  hand, 
wrman,  and  u 
story  writer, 
used  to  write 
*  for  his  own 
?mc»nt,  H  i  a 
uitfed  him  to 
them  to  maga- 
in*i*ting  that 
were  just  a* 
na  those  (hat 

printed.  You 

how  wives 
ime«  feel  about 
Lhingn!  Me¬ 
al  ways  insisted 
tones  weren’t 

Enough  to  print,  and  that  ended  it 
he  wrote  u  novelette  that  Mrs. 
itt  thought  was  the  best  novelette 
ad  ever  read.  They  wore  talking 
it  on  a  train  out  West,  running 
the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River. 
McNutt  had  the  manuscript  in  her 
uk  she  talked.  McNutt  finally 
cd  he  was  outvoted.  He  seized  the 
script  and  threw  it  out  of  the  win- 
into  the  coffee-colored  waters  of 
issouri.  That  was  the  last  of  the 
•tt«\  but  Mrs.  McNutt  was  so  dis- 
nte'd  that  McNutt  had  to  write 
er  story  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ir  had  destroyed.  Mrs.  McNutt 
it  and  said  nothing.  She  put  it 
envelope  addressed  to  an  editor 
nailed  it.  The  answer  was  a 

Nutt  has  been  writing  for  the  maga¬ 


zines  ever  since. 
His  first  story  in 
Collier's  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  five 
years  ago  under  the 
title  of  “Nerve." 

McNutt  is  a  two- 
fisted  person,  with 
the  build  of  an  all- 
Western  tackle  or  a 
middleweight  prixe 
fighter — one  of  those 
men  with  a  hand¬ 
shake  that  makes 
ou  wince.  Of  course 
e  couldn't  keep  out 
of  the  war.  But  he 
had  a  limp  that  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  en¬ 
tering  the  army. 

He  went  out  to 
Yaphank  to  look 
things  over  one  day 
last  September  and 
liked  them  so  well 
that  he  just  had  to 
tell  people  about 
them.  He  came  into 
our  office  with  an  article — a  hip-hip- 
hoorah,  ta-ra-ra-ra-boom -de-ay  article 
such  as  we  had  hoped  somebody  would 
write  about  the  new  National  Army 
but  didn't  really  expect-  You  remem¬ 
ber  it—' "A  New  Idea  and  a  New 
Army."  He  has  been  writing  these 
articles  ever  since,  as  everybody  who 
reads  CoiJJKS’s  knows.  McNutt  made 
the  circuit  of  the  country — Boston 
to  Petersburg.  Va..  out  through  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kansas,  to  his  old  stamping 
grounds  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  When 
he  had  done  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do,  of  course,  but  send  him  abroad, 
to  see  what  it’s  like  in  our  camps  over 
there. 

McNutt  sailed  a  month  ago  to-day, 
and  he  will  he  along  in  a  few  weeks 
with  a  story  about  what  he  has  seen 
of  the  American  army  In  France. 


Real  Back -to -the -Land  Movement 


.T  preacher  out  in  Missouri  who 
i  succeeded  in  resuscitating  the 
-y  church  life  through  the  fed- 
n  of  a  group  of  rural  churches 
i  real  community  center  appeals 
i  as  a  prime  mover  in  the 
to  the  farm”  propaganda.  The 
dispatches  give  his  name  as 
Green,  unadorned  by  title  or 
? — just  a  plain  “Mister."  These 
also  that  his  church  is  called 
armony  Church  and  that  it  is  lo- 
near  Maryville,  Nodaway  County, 
jri. 

*n  hr  was  sent  by  the  Methodist 
tant  president  to  take  charge 
country  church  some  years  ago. 
ind  n  church  without  any  audi- 
dcadcr  than  the  traditional  door- 
ind  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
ie*  of  the  same  vitality.  Mr. 
conceived  the  idea  of  federating 
churches,  and  bringing  the  city 
country.  In  six  years  his  liar- 
district  of  twenty-three  and  a 
lunre  miles  has  been  transformed, 
suntry  roads  of  that  district  are 
ty  boulevards,  with  concrete  cul¬ 


verts  and  arched  bridges.  A  high  school 
has  been  running  for  three  years,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  corps  of  teachers  in  the 
church  building,  where  the  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  Latin  and  algebra,  but 
cooking,  canning,  soils,  grains,  horses, 
and  cattle  are  also  in  tne  curriculum. 
The  State  University  recognizes  the 
work  of  this  school. 

The  greatest  farm  experts  in  the 
United  States  come  to  lecture  to  the 
Harmony  folks.  The  young  people  have 
their  athletics  on  the  church  grounds 
the  year  round,  and  the  desire  to  go 
to  the  city  ia  removed*  they  have  all 
that  the  city  can  offer.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  homes  in  the  Harmony  district 
are  modern. 

Instead  of  the  spiritual  life  of  this 
community  being  stultified,  the  very 
opposite  is  true.  The  country  people, 
who  used  to  sigh  for  the  return  of  the 
good  old  days  when  they  had  crowds, 
have  seen  them  return  with  com¬ 
pound  interest.  One  of  Mr.  Green's 
epigram*  is: 

“The  country  people  can  have  any 
good  thing  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 


Vhere  Are  You  Going ,  Congress  ? 

4  nniinurri  from  pm**  9 


ought  of  Mr.  Borland,  who  arose 
icr  morning: 

BoRUKO-Mr.  Speaker,  I  prefer 
eat  that  next  Tuesday,  after  the 
g  of  the  Journal,  I  may  be  al¬ 
to  address  the  House  for  thirty 

SPEAKER— On  what  subject? 
BoRI-AND—  It  is  the  one  hun- 
anniversary  of  the  application 
*ouri  for  Statehood. 

ought  of  all  the  inconsequent 
my.  newspaper  clipping*,  and 
ige  which  are  read  into  the 
n»-jirly  every  morning  after  the 
^  of  tne  Journal.  I  thought  of 
jly  touching  and  .sometimes  in- 
-  e-<»ay  "On  the  Horse,"  with  its 
■  s :  “Why  God  Created  the  Horse  " 
’roubadnur  anil  the  Hor^e."  "The 
in  Mythology,"  “The  First  Veri¬ 
er  Horse,"  which  a  member  de¬ 
in  January  and  which  occupie* 
pages  of  the  Congressional 
But  this  is  war.  gentlemen, 
n  Mr.  Shackleford  of  Missouri 
uk  mind  to  it  and  says: 


"Much  criticism  is  still  being  made 
.  .  .  because  we  did  not  go  to  war  upon 
the  sinking  of  the  LuMtania.  . .  .  All  of 
these  questions  have  gone  into  the  past 
and  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  one 
thing  that  has  made  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  Germany  certain  was  the  great  crop 
of  this  country  in  1917."  <To  have 
waited  for  another  great  crop  would 
have  made  victory  doubly  sure?)  “Had 
our  farmer  boys’’  (always  in  Congress 
“soldier  boys"  or  “farmer  boys")  “been 
called  to  training  camp*  two  or  three 
years  sooner,  an  insufficient  supply" 
(of  crops  or  training  camp**)  “would 
have  compelled  England.  France,  and 
Italy  to  have  quit  the  fight.  ...  It  is 
true  that  our  slogan  was  'He  kept  u* 
out  of  war'.  .  .  .  These  questions  have 
all  been  swallowed  up  in  the  voracious 
yesterday  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  living,  burning  problem*  of  to-day 
-  .  .  In  the  performance  of  our  ta*k  we 
need  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and 
the  guiding  hand  of  God." 

That  is  correct. 

"In  the  Senate  there  is  1c*n  of  this 
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clean,  quickly,  comfort¬ 
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smoother,  sharper,  more 
durable —  sham  a  coarse 
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one — with  no  after  irri¬ 
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sensitive  skin. 
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Avoid  imitations  of  Raybestos  brake  lining, 
you  avoid  the  unknown  tire.  Get  quality  i 
reputation.  Fay  a  few 
cents  more  for  guiinm- 
teed  Ra\  bestos. 

III)  COMPANY 


Goar* 


,usta'n 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
SILVER  EDGE 


ioogle 
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\  — 


HEKE  IiIA^  INTEREST  YGu 


•  v  -.n  i  IX.- 


ART.  f 


X  CONVENIENCE 


H  7wr  to  Go  to  Live 

I  .and  I  Land!  Clem,  P«1  «'■**.  H*#.  lUwu, 

•  Ural.  inU  alfalfa.  ft  lilt.  !••*  nekM  «n  t««r  hanl 

«I>4  Rif  wlillp  l  !•*•  Un.l  I*  <  hr  up  uil  it*  pro.li>-)* 

l.i*K  Hi  JUL  4»L  l»  *«I  A.  |»*  >1*  |*r  A-  Saudi  am:«inl 

rl-an.  btUf  ®tarh  ■•»..  •  wwe  r°n  h**!  **  ■  • 

farm  -if  ruiir  0»***1  imrlWa  wbaiU,  ®hur.l-«. 

M»rhiran‘e  hot  CVS—  K«Ua*ka.  AhOUi.  «A'««i  A.  %t> 
rlu-i*»  (run  'A  ril®  Ik  lir  blit  !»"■  AhA>I  *ai*«rt 

..  ,  Kl.v,  hnl  NM  !  Hi  l-..lw  .  i -a-  r ■. 

C«t  A  Farm  Imiatad  By  UncU  Sam  In  Salt  River 

Valley,  N*o**.hrrn  Anr^na,  ur*l«*r  R***«r**Tt  f*®«.  IUI*® 
alfalfa  fru  far. lint  ®®*ll®  and  elnry.  K*ia*  V*|eUliln  a*«1 
fm*  f.iraa^T  Fj*at*rn  markrt.  tfciy  land  i»u®.  U-f"f-  U 

•  •»*u  Mur*.  iwp  aall.  aMirvil  »eK  faa»4ieblv  of  lira, 
flu*  r.iur  rllnala.  Writ#  for  wr  Halt  Harry  Vallrf 
f  dltff  fin*  C,  1.  Xmmsrxrem,  ladaetrlal  CnaBilmiiMf. 
Hair*  F*  Hf  .  W®5  Railway  Fa.-kut*.  Chwafu 

W.  wai  B wild  Yw  Yeer  lU.  Of!  A  Rick  Farm 

•  Itbin  larl.r  hiIIm  .»f  Ja.-fc».n%lll-  ai#t  y«a»  nan  pa*  I. if  it 
at  ;hr  r a:*-  «tf  $*•  •••  nuaikll.  Writ®  l.»fay  f-»r  fall  |**»- 

tkultf*.  /•»«  Mr,|lu  Cft  .  Ja'txnMlU,  r  1  n.U 


For  Office  and  Desk 

TW  Ray  Addin*  Machma  Sarei  Tin®.  Money. 

lalaar.  •  "■••t*  lr*a  Ihai,  lA*  itffM*  HkUtr  t? 

Add*  *r.b  «|*^l  and  arc«*»r*  uf  *  'ih««l  fal.nl 
Aim  dlfXtlf  nHmiU  I  -'I  ».f  l’.  H  |til.-l- 

nallnnal  Hannl-r  «"•»..  II.  It  <».  Ilf..  bo**.*-*»  an.1  jn-'fn 
ikiial  mm  ®r »rv»k«n«  Hai.la.nr  .Irak  •land  lr»r  *»••! 
kntaW  ky  nail  uoa  iwiunl.  fur  »•  ki»  Urr  lyitl 
Has  i  -.rr.inns  ,  Jl  J!  •  'ar-li-  r  IQ.lt  .  Sr*  V-.rk 

"Modern”  Dwpl* *4#®  A  B^ainaaaOattar.  $1  U*. 

*i  ta  m (npin  fr.m  !•*!».  r®r--il.  ty|i»vrit*r  . . 

eaUn-  1'i  .aat  fjm»  n.  V*  ll*» •  Trial.  Vi.a  ®-rd 
i|>l  Vrrr  J  1 1  liarlna  A  IlMinL'a.  hlUlmra*h.  I*a. 


Collections 

“Rad  StfMlw  Of  Hoonty  txial  In  Everybody.” 
®i.3  Ih.  j^hy  I  •  •.4.**,*t  **•<.••••  ,  early  lr«^i  hn®*a*  «UI»I*  all 
iiir/  tl.r  ®<«iil.  rt#  fie  Hh  M.iry  "iWh  flor  a*- 1  ila* 
Hill.”  fra*.  Fnanru  Cl.  Lukr.  Cvil'l  Nall  U*uk  f*>U., 
Halt  Utr  City.  I  .  S.  "Hmr  »Ve*|r  Ihaa'I  l.ik«  IV  " 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

Frva  BriykL  Capable  Ladiei  To  Travel.  Dan* 

rndnlr  an.T  vrll  InWi  $;.*.'•!  I*.  $!.'*•••’  for  aurtBh, 
lur.ru®>!  let®  muL  UnalilA  l"«i*  «  mi-ny.  l®>|*  x 
oinila,  RcA. 


Coins •  Stamps,  Post  Cards 

Will  Pay  $2.00  For  \9(H  Mkfi  Proof;  lOc  Fa® 

1*  |  t.i-k.i.,  >  Mini  ll.ei  'ri  far  Innn  l®M.  *  Ntai.  W» 
wal»t  ..f  Wp  nffr®  ®|*  It*  •!••••■••  f« 

irrlala  iUw«  Vt.l  U-  n®a  fur  -.iir  Uitf.  |I.Ni*lral.«l  I’d* 
CenraAtr.  NumUiMir  Hank.  I»ri»*.  t*.  nut  tkortk.  Tnu 


_ Motorcycles _ 

So*®  BO\  On  Your  lUtaicyck.  Cat  Ou®  Pnct 

l«U  uf  wiiitrr  kary.iia*  t®  fiaraatir.l  n-kiili  nm*l.ir»*- 
ftt>  up.  IT.  ¥rtf‘  I Jtm  i|*rlal  luisaii-  i<*v.  U*«t«*r* 
Huppiie*  (V..  I’v  It  •yutiii  IS.Itf.,  Ikniw,  I'rtk 


Business  Service 

leKonwrala  In  Aruona.  l.aaat  C®H.'  Craat«it  Ad- 

rnutf^.  |t.,  ,r|»mil»ai  miai'Wlnl  U  air.la*  N*®t  "irk* 
full  p«>l  *un  ••••••cable.  «  llrtilrk  mn  ki..ee«  «W|  .Mir 

feook.  nuaiJard  Incorfoiratm*  Or..  Ifan  h  K.  Hkeiiii.,tra 


Invention — Patent  Attorneys 


Wanted  New  Idea*  Writ®  Fa®  LiM  Of  Patent 

tiuri**  *!»••  auk  i.»  pur-  Ivor-  a«il  \Vi*i  Inv«nl 

w It k  |j«t  X  lu.nivo.  U'anu.1  Vat  Hk«u-k  l.ir  fr.r 
n|««Mi  m  to  (auiiuhillii  tt  rlu.  fnr  our  f..cr 

0*1  for  tfn*  raymt  Iwm  «iK«ruo-l  fim 
IV t«  will  ItMlalnr*  u.  •rll  lhr»/  (•fHlIWai  Ylftrtf  J 
K»an  *  l\*  .  Kumi  Allf*  .  ai;  Nuuk  W  *-hli.ct..r.  I>  f 


Your  Idaa  Wanted  Patent  You®  Inaentioo  T1 

Inly  y.ti  mrkrt  >4.  Huid  f«e  I  f r»*  Iw.k  •  «ilk  li*'.  -»f  pa’  r..l 
I'Uim.  huntrr%|a  uf  |.lria  *ntr4.  »lc.  All'Mr  I  err 

HiUnlmi'friw.1  fn*.  Tmb  Mirb  rrfMraal.  HuinfJ 

K  «►«•••.  I '■!••*»  la«y«r.  li  iHrn  Bid*  H  w*H|(t.a, 

O.  C_er  m«C  llld*  V«rk 

Indent  Somethm®  Yenf  Idea#  May  Brin* 

*r-lit  Hr-a.l  I'—ia  f.ir  Fr.*-  U»..k  f*tl*  aka:  t..  »m 
iru  ant  k..w  la  utaali*  a  jvirai  air  .ruin 

u«|fH  Tallin  d  Tallwrt  « tit  TtOm  ktiUli**.  \N*.|, 
l.itftun.  It  <* 

Patent  Wkat  You  InvenL  It  May  Ba  V.kaabU 

tV vtk®  n®  X"  Mtarnry'*  f»r  um|I  niMi  n  *lin«r4 
Hal**,  lx®-*  "KdinUr'iMiil^." Ftn  KraiiUIn  II  IU*IC>> 
%>  ben  k  TrtM  HM*..  H' aaktayteu.  I».  O. 


PatenU  TWl  Protect  -  Wnt.  Ua  For  New  Book 

l'ar ml  Nii*  eurik  m*cr  linn  all  imWiiI  bw.k*  r  in 
blutil.  fna.  I*mt  a  la-ry,  It.  ifmpr  Hid*..  W  nb 
laMlun.  R.  C.  Kal.  ireo. 

Patrol®  On  Eaey  Pay  manta  Sand  Sketch  For 

fl-»  e4A  t  Free  l.--ik  flir*  iilra*  amt  f«”  H.l..rai»|i.iii 
kii4*aur|«r.l  lllwa  .%  f*..  .  Ill)  l^eii.  A  TlwC 
Hid*  W'nblmUNi,  l»  f 


Don’t  YowrRigkla  Before Procaadm®  Fortkar 

•rad  fir  «»  hlar.fe  farm  ’  kiidain*  «C  C'nrv?U*u"  |u  lw 
MKIlMl  till  *Mninr4  HlffrClta*  Bl-/  all*  tf+T 

larcotar  A  .tlUinr  >4  •  Kjray  lll.t*  .  \t  ••h.uci...  .  1*  «  . 


Invent a®«  Should  Write  Fa®  LM  Of  Needed 

hmilliin*.'  "rtlMiil  llcjrr*  aail  “n*v  fca  lire  tier 
Wieea.**  H«nt  Kr»r  lUa.|«.l|>k  A  tr.inyeaf.  IkpL  IV 
tVaaklntfii.n,  U  4'. 


Business  Openings 


A  Streddy  Fapendmt  Nateaoal  Or«anisat»on 

l.ifb fnMk  ulrwiiin  a  clituw  l>-<atl.)Mi  lh»m«rl»r» 
In  bir,  .Iren,  pr.rllehU,  pratMiil  tiu*lur«a  il»  •!•.».* 
fruat  three  u  U»>  ikniobl  iluilmra  aarrtallT*.  •>|•|••nvnl  » 
tf.iikd  In  aurk  uto  of- -nan  piu  ifi'*  Ki- 

Irr^ii  •  In  «allln*  m  fr>Kr>n ami  hun*k«-r>  toy  a^inliU. 
i  p|J  •*•■/*  utiai  la  b.v  •ni|.‘..y»4  I®  a  p**Utlna  *hUh 
ImIV  IwM  for  a|  lr*a«l  ..hr  l«a/,  t«-l  ahl#  ln9r.Hr  tkrtl  r|>#l 
have  b®m  ai»J  afr  Mi>r«-%«rai  In  tleif'avch;  ih#i  ami  *■« 
lal  *n-i.  Dir  •/  ts  eai!  If*  ak*.  4  at*  I.  Iiltft-  lullrIH 

ikat  iky  *Mild  niu-  to  .ilftl. ..in  i»  rbn«Klii|  l.l»  n 
lead,  k.lilr*-— f-y  r«.ll  yanlmlM*-  H  II  K  Tulnln Hftole 
*  ••r»|unt.  T--V4  *.  •  »#•»•• 

OptkortuaMty  At  One®  Fe®  Entarpruinf  Men  To 

tarn  tnuiuiJ  Iduvh*  mIIi.iii  Ik.  fan.vu*  l-»kl  L>*«*  <4 
fhH-|®nun  >  ml  .  3d*n  iallr*|  into  lb*  uaii  kaw 

|i\m  t|i  ir»lktla  InrMmn.  IVvmavca*  r.it»n-*i.Mi 
uNirrd.  Hapt<  f*i ifr.ill-- ei.  II«MI  ir|r»r«iv»  mpllral. 
Todd  l‘mtr«7ii«*T»ph  t*n  .  I®|4  K  Hi-*two#r.  S.  V. 


Persona/ 


Cadi  For  OU  Folaa  Toatk,  Don’t  Matter  If  Broken. 

I  pay  ft*"  in  :w  art.  t’e.  ra4»  f*e  •••4  pit*J.  ailwr. 

ylallaum.  drntnl  c*J*t  and  «4i|  c«4!  yvilr).  AA  ill  ant 
raab  by  rvltra  nail  end  vill  k**lil  *»*^l*  Itlday*  f--r  ®®nit*r‘a 
appr-iral  c4  ny  jrl.*  Hall  In  Xtur  1<w»  H|«viaMy, 
'«•;  H.  :«k  m~  I'hllnl-lpk  ta.  Ka. 

Froa  To  Writer®  A  Wonderful  Little  Book  Of 

•uni  aiabln*  Mala,  •lurfuilta*.  ulnnilbr  %  It  f  <4  im 

n>afa  a  r)  »*il  flat  aiitlu*  tl.». luiflt  Fra®,  Ju*ie4- 

•l«u  Wrllri  (HTfibr,  ItefC  H.  lul.tr*  X  T. 


Agents  Wanted 

I OO  Men  And  Woman  Wauled  Everywhere  Quick 

to  tak*.  -.rdera  fur  lUU.ua:*  fi.  #eir  aauaih 

Jiu.lan  taod®  Clark  $I'«V  Coke  tin;.  Wlilutrr 
McCrary  FIJI  In  ’4  ee»k*  Nu  4®ll«rfMv.  I>*di  In  ad- 
vaa^»'.  Kr..-  »enji.-  cel  and  i*ifn|iW|p  atlldt  ®Uli  *  .  win 
j !*•*  uf  ckcli.  Hand  i-elal  fur  ny  llh*ral  ulfrf.  l'*»nwr 

Sir*  I’.u  lk|it.Cl1,  Ihtitiin.  Okin 

Sell  The  S  And  H  Co#  Sava r- Inc reoaea'  Mdeaya 

flu  aty  aiilntr^lille  l!  to  ID  ultra  per  *allun.  bill*  lor'mi 
I  <«|'-  pr.-rd  |ddl|  Ml  wall  iMflaBrd  •«!  an*  .-nr 
pill  inariiin  fr®  V<4I  Irrar®l-W  f.  j|  A  |e*.rea  trl>T-. 
lhu«*oni*  ana  In  ii«*  tVr.ieu.lat.  N  aid'll  1H|,  l’i., 
I ‘  l-  I"  I’aian®  lAlf,,  MlnnaopcUa.  Minn. 

Aiaati  To  Travel  By  Autoovobile  To  Introduce 

•Ur  f«*a|  arfltn*.  |N.p.|lar  prk-nl  hni%el.-4.l  on aattlea 
Tlir  ier*alni  line  up  ^a»ili  Slake  #l"a  det .  Itm.lAH*- 
i.itfn  ant  autemukt:.-  faia'alird  fn-r  U>v..rk®r.  rlu 
today  f*.r  riHmhf  imnory.  Aei-npia  Ifwlu.u  r», 
MS'  tr**x  .  Cl  brill  hail.  O. 

~$l  f S  Far  Mon’®  Mode  To-Ovdaa  Pant.  Worth 

Hamyl*  frv*.  Mua®f  viakia*  ••If**®  for  aicval®.  |**rt 
Him  er  ill,  U'rlle  l^lar.  TaiWr*'  .Iwvialli.r. 

llryl  Jl.V.  M3N.I  lYmklin  !tL,  I vacrtn. 

Good  AyvM®  f-oeily  Make  SS  To  $10  Daily  SeH 

Iflrf  lit-  *••  a  liiifU-i  t-urluo  ?a|a*r  .mil  .ilhrr  -Av 
H<lr.M*»rrr  lu.lmu.  Fine  line.  Hu  **••*»*.  Itrli« 
fari.M'krd.  JC  SI  !«  riiMl’u  1 1  \  jnd.vti.r  hi  \  \ 


Agent®  ^  Newrvt  Invention  "Cnkaooon*~  Make* 

rin\  |**ii  a  fwmiaJn  pni.  Hi.npl*.  dnriUr,  |.rMrt>.  »l 
)1tBl  h  l«  liar  J„.r*;«  pr  -dt  t:«.  l'i«D.<  .<T-r-.l 

frre  It  V  a/til  A  C’i«  tlrpl.  II  I  Itrua.taav  N  V 

Hvnvry  And  Underwear  Manufacturer  Offer* 

|iiniii-«i  ut|i|iliag  r**-i.lw  r*«i-  iwr«  ■)  uAll 
I.fi.  *»  l^fgr  tannf'rlv  Itti.in.-  111  ,.r  «|«ire  '!(.•—  1  . e.l»- 

C.  IVibrr  MIIU.T-r  N*u  HIM  ITilIndvIytil®.  W 

AtmU  A  Live  Wire  A<«ov®ory  For  Ford  Car®. 

>»-lU  •••  *i*lr  u-  A-*Vr«  and  *ar  ••  t  nr®*.  Xnthln*  #|w 
litr  ||.  n  •  U:  fi.ll  1-imU  I  I  t|au 

Mi  -  I-  I  '  Hirl.  ClitOn,  111, 

Sonic*  Flog*.  Roll  Of  Honor  Card®  And  Bronze 

put  -*  '•*••.1  >•«  illu«i » «i.-l  join-  ll*i  sn  fii\|..««  Canl 

MitH-.iiS  lirnW.  V  ,  Hrii.pi..  Trim 

Free  Sample  With  P articular*:  No  Sploshing 

H*l-r  .ifH)*.-*..  *n*.  wTUr.  r>l  im«  %4g.  r*|»-r .-hr»  ■« 
nrenaary.  Umi  Filter  CV..  il  Franklin  si  .  V  VI  ••• 


Male  Help  Wanted 

Civil  Service  Li.m.n.t.orn  Open  The  Way  To 

*u>d  il.nawemt  pnitlw*  I  ran  .-wrli  i  -u  l»  eiail  ai 
*ni*)l'.-i  Fiill  kori.Miar*fn^  u.  aav  Aa.«lian  .Mian 
•*1  viglil****  *f  litre  Wvtge  tiwuy  f  .r  IW*45*l  i’f-S  4. 
Karl  H'tlm  Waakli»*®ov  D  C 


Do  You  Wont  More  Money  ?  Work  Spore  Tim. 

•••'Iln*  Waickr®.  tkam-md*  and  Jivilry  thi  i'r*^*t  f-w  a 
Urg*  vid  toivn  Mali  Dnlir  b.»w.  N«*  m»*^ira*-rl  r*> 

Sirnl.  tt  rru  at  .••**,  Aiidr«»  H.  l».  Mi  »#r,  U*|n.  M. 
H®y  IMrUl.a  Hu-r  Kliltr  .  LUtnut.  Mirk. 


High  Grade  Salesmen 

Salesman  Cdy  Or  Traveling.  Fapertenred  0® 

laripriiv-  »i.  Itunl  fur  -or  inlniil*  rn«  b.»k  .%  Height 
uf  iltr  i*rlp-.  Ii*i  uf  .i|wnin*a  and  lull  yari-nlan  Fit 

iwirwlf  t*. *«ra  t.i*  uiir.v  A-. 1  *  •».  ■  y»ar 

■fn*ii-  |a>|*an*  Tim.  tu  make  a  *ur.rw  hk-  D-.u-i.fl. 
••f  -uir  «raH.i*  bar*  dioe  ‘Kir  t'.mrw  ■  aibiiM  <ar*fol 
•r«*.'*g  ulrli  I.m.tiral  vipriwi  laumdlaie  ai.4  be 
litav.r.l  r,ail..i«r»l  *eMw  Wl-!.‘h>l  iNnkm  A.Mfm 
nvrnl  |wpi  I-K.  Mall  .voiranwo'a  Xt  %aa  i. 

'Tiira**-  Si.  Frau. u*..  X»*  Turk 

One  Of  Our  Man  Mod#  17.000  Dunn*  1 9  16,  Sell 

Hi*  tl®  I  ld'rie.1  ,S®*lh'.l  l  **1.1  Ih4n.l|nkl«|rbi»l> 
ami  likrarw^.  tt'.  a*n*n  trvrit»fy  ***l*r  • 

raaiwot  •*  ■'iln*.  t  t*»  hl*W  grad*  '4u-»l».l  rhii  vl|®  w.|*. 
fa.  t-*rx  ofiTvov.;  mu  a  .!»••  mu*  ••*»li  -l.-j...  i  *uaranle®. 
rnd.rv-.Ml  a  I  i.l*ma4, l**pi.  K  Hi  fifth  Annie.  X.Y. 


Salaam  an  Become  Independent  Own  Your 

MlvtifiMr  IIU-'MMD  till  t*  U"I  P«**.  \»v|* 
lenlel  }k*-|i  t>ui»  t>rfclr«’  p*'.  •*»  S»-L  Wrektl  IV*l*r- 
fH«.  VlNathi.  ImW  aMu.ift**  *•  l.ta't.'uil  «tea-Fr 
inr.e.-  rw*.-a «  ■  g*  »».'•••  ilrpM  -*«l  SlrVifanTr 

UTpartnwift.  Hrct.lwinn  lM  l',  Nnaik.  N  i 

Salesmen  Get  Ou®  PUo  For  Monogranung 

-  •  ;  '•  r  | 

lor*.*  |guM«  H.Knne*'  A. >*-•.. t>  .  <  ....  Hi  -t-i  m  . 

Stickvra  Pay  Many  Commieeacne  TkoUaood®  of 

«  iniilu  «.i|  ii*r»  admriUing  ui  ity  !**•  k-i  -«-*»4.-^ 
Hja-rial  **••»  n-v.  Si  loth  M..  in rC«  .  tni.stt.  Inul-  M  • 


COLLIERS  CLASSIFIED 

TrUtol  many  "pl.urtuialj*  •  k-mnn  tu  le  ul  dututci  r*rrit. 

These  I'.hefti'emriiti  I*f  vmull  mil*  Itri  r.i*r  of  tile  ’-..it  l‘  .l  lltl.I.II.U  >  doe v  nod  JCCe|*l  «>r 
{.ill , lug  ».|*®rij*rnieii*>  on  t'-i*  t-.igr.  ilm>  divine  <t*i>  iiHifihtfi  ift  umr  <U*m®  hi* 
nnghbor  h»-  lo  Alt r art  your  altrntinn 

The  ails  eft r*e"* Mil ».  m  tttual  in^auev  Irl  inly  j  par'.  mI  Ihc  KOI);  leltcr um-rtitfiev  Miter. 
rM*ng  N»klri *  and  other  ^literature'' bf«ng  nctfwkrf  cwniilrte  the  pre;®nt«nnn  od  facr- 
Th®  nrrr.*  hrrr  rcpT®*ev.in.f  v  ill  fl|*i|l>  and  (>r«.>mpil)  answer  yrour  >in|«iric*  nil  *<m|  you  lull 
•  let ui*  of  whv  the »  hive  Under. 


manner  of  intellectual  Ufe,M  I  thought 
a.-  I  watched  a  House  member  sittinir 
alone  in  the  half-empty  bank  of  witx 
on  the  small  of  hi»  back  eating  peanutn 
and  bliijir.g  the  Bhellx  under  his  chair. 

Suddenly  the  member  came  to  the 
end  of  his  surreptitious  feast  and 
looked  about  for  new  amusement.  Then 
he  produced  r  toothpick  and  exhausted 
its  possibilities.  Once  more  he  was 
filled  with  ennui.  Rut  this  he  ended  by 
sprinjnn*  to  his  feet.  “Mr.  Speaker!" 

The  Speaker— Does  the  gentlenum 
yield? 

The  Interrupting  Menbh — I  did 
not  have  a  question.  I  can’t  hear  what 
the  gentleman  has  been  saying 

We  arose  und  stretched  and  strolled 
through  the  sedate.  tjle*floort*d,  domed, 
arched,  and  resounding  Capitol  corri¬ 
dors.  toward  the  Senate. 

“The  country  is  at  war,”  I  said;  “the 
tragedy  is  not  that  these  congressman 
often  expose  a  trivial  mind  which  on 
the  whole  is  not  in  keeping  with  their 
willingneMt  to  do  the  best  they  enn,  but 
it  is  that  out  of  the  Lower  House  comes 
so  little  of  plans,  of  initiative  or  sug¬ 
gestion  or  understanding— so  little  even 
for  the  education  or  illumination  of 
the  people.” 

“So  little?”  repeated  the  Washington 
correspondent.  “Nothing!” 

•  It  is  an  honest,  groping  Lower  House 
drawing  its  big  impulses  from  the 
requisitions  the  executive  branches  of 
government  make  upon  it. 

Senatorial  Dignity 

HERE  is  the  Senate!  Behold  Pen¬ 
rose  of  Pennsylvania,  Republican 
holder  of  his  seat  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  a  towering  ginnt  of  u  man,  often 
absent,  busy  eternally  with  errands  for 
constituents  nnd  political  fights  in  his 
State.  And  behold  James  Hamilton 
Iatwis  of  Illinois,  Democrat,  often 
spokesman  for  the  President's  side  of 
a  controversy,  dapper  of  dress,  studi¬ 
ously  bearded.  It  is  January  2\.  Under 
discussion  are  the  War  Cabinet  Hill, 
the  Garfield  Order,  and  the  personal¬ 
ities  dominant  in  the  formation  of  our 
foreign  policy: 

Penrose  Will  the  senator  .  .  .  help 
me  lo  get  through  a  little  resolution 
I  have  offered  requesting  the  names  of 
the  gentleman  and  lady  employees  of 
the  Creel  Literary  Bureau? 

Lewis — I  can  understand  from  the 
senator's  general  social  habit  that  his 
desire  to  get  the  names  of  the  lady 
members  might  be  personal. 

Pp.NRxtfE — If  I  were  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  admiration  uf  the  fair  sex 
like  the  senator  from  Illinois,  I  would 
tie  rejoiced,  but  the  day  would  not  be¬ 
long  enough  nor  would  I  he  skillful 
enough  or  have  the  artistic  temperament 
to  adorn  my*elf  like  the  senator  from 
IHinoifr  so  as  to  attract  the  fair  sex. 

Lewis — Mr  President,  amid  the  up¬ 
roarious  acclaim  of  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  galleries— -a  source 
to  which  he  usually  appeals  by  his 
speech  and  siddom  to  the  reason  or  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  lower  floor  I  lost  much  of 
his  animadversion;  hut  I  take  it  that 
the  Iasi  part  of  his  remark  was  that 
he  could  not  compete  with  me  touching 
progress  towurd  the  lady  members  of 
the  (  reel  cabinet  fff  M  Of  iMUty  4ft 
self-adornment,  or  adornment  by  him¬ 
self,  or  something  of  the  kind.  I-et  the 
senator  understand  that  if  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  adornment  that  is  attractive,  1, 
poor  me.  would  have  to  apply  that  to 
myself.  He  can  lay  the  unction  to  his 
soul  that  nature  has  been  so  generous 
to  him  us  to  give  him  those  courtly  pro¬ 
portions  that  need  only  present  them- 
•  selves  to  the  sight  of  a  lady  to  have  her 
succumb  to  immediate  surrender 

What  a  shudder  must  have  seised 
upon  the  ghosts  of  statesmen  who  once 
occupied  these  seats!  But  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  instance  is  exceptional. 

Wanted  Statenmen 

ANOTHER  day  has  enme.  Vice  Prc*ii- 
dent  Marshall,  who  would  lie  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  if  dire  mis- 
fortune  deprived  us  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
i*  welcoming  the  Serbian  Mission  to  our 
country  and  introducing  its  head,  Dr. 
Milenko  R.  Vesnitch.  Says  he: 

“Senator*,  even  so  unlruiried  u  mind 
a*,  mine  grasps  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  this  scene.  Here  you  are  .  .  .  because 
your  forbears  heard  and  heeded  the 
Agonizing  cry  of  Patrick  Henry.  Here 
they  are  the  representatives  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  in  mortal  combat  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  blood  of  their  sons  upon 
the  greensward  of  every  mountain¬ 
side  of  the  Balkans  the  immortal  cry 
of  Henry.  .  .  . 

“The  greatest  of  the  national  heroes 


of  our  visiting  friends  wf.n  $•. 
Dushan —.Stephen  the  Thrcttkr 
is  a  far  cry  from  Diavoli  tn 
ton.  The  physical  thmttler 
the  spiritual  throttler,  w*  W® 
this  city!  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Vesnitch  replied:  "Accent  ! 
sake  of  our  common  humantj 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  a  smi 
an  honest  people.” 

Hut  here  again,  in  th*  Sen,  - 
true  misfortune  is  not  the  r.v. 
Stone,  nor  the  inadequacy  of  *  •, 
berlain  to  make  a  sound  ru^ 
a  great  and  vital  itxaue,  no?  *a»  .  4 
who  pronounces  it  “BowUhel.  V.  , 
It  is  not  the  bald  fact  thar.  a  '■ 
committee  of  sixteen  metm*:'  i 
later  considered  the  War  </a!»  j 
did  not  know,  even  roughly,  vib 
of  war  governments  were  :r  t:  *.< 
in  France  or  Great  Britain,  tti  q 
Barney  Baruch  wan  on  thf  i  a 
stand  asked  Mm.  It  is  not  '.hr  x 
tary  linker  could  avert  a  mi  4 
because  a  Senate  inv*»«tig*::«i 
entered  the  main  building  of  .? « 
troubles,  hut  kept  running  iiuj, 
of  a  revolving  door  at  thr  0>u* 
Nor  is  it  the  presence  of  r 
trenched  interests”;  nor  w.:i ;  * 
sanohip;  nor  lack  of  patriotic  *. 

The  tragedy  is  in  the  hdl 
who  have  the  strength  of  perv-ui 
the  willingness  to  study  *uj  u 
facts,  the  flexibility  which  k*r 
on  the  future,  and  thr  mind  * 
to  world-wide  tendencies,  the  m 
the  fearlessness  to  make  tb/ir 
felt — for  these  are  some  'A  tb  • 
rials  from  which  statesmen  tie:* 

Hiram  Johnson  of  Caiifarv  • 
much  of  this  equipment  for 
with  domestic  policies.  H  *  q. 
the  Government  control  of  tbtr. 
on  February  19,  however  nnrnr  ; 
or  disagree  with  his  corx!u> 
a  well-ordered  presentation  of  *u 
manlike  thinking.  Hollis  of  NVr 
shire,  n  Democrat,  has  the  ;r.:’ 
base  action  on  full  ir.formi! 
keep  looking  ahead  from  dr. 
changing  ground  underfoot. 

“But  Johnson  has  not  fourd 
yet,  and  Hollis  doesn't  taler  r 
chances,”  1  was  told  by  nr*  »!  J 
colleagues. 

It  is  easy  to  become  cvnscxl  1: 
tiouB  in  the  Senate;  life  if  m 
well-fed  in  Washington.  Il 
country  does  not  demand  fumi 
statesmanship,  it  is  almu**.  >W: 
to  expose  the  poswssion  of  it  I** 
of  mine  once  went  to  see  n  neslj"'* 
congressman  from  Texas  lo 
vote  for  an  increase  in  the  fu> 
eral  judges.  “IM  like  to  d>  *- 
said  the  congressman,  “hut  3’t 
man.  I've  just  hitched  or  t*’r- 
and  I  like  it  and  I  want  ic  *1  t 
needn't  expect  anything  pecula 
dividual  to  bust  out  of  rr»- 
it  all  out,  and  1  says  to  mp* 
you  make  a  resolve  nnd  dun't  r* 
grt  it — always  vote  wo.'  M 

The  Executice’x  a,Bell  11<>P 

THE  men  in  the  Senate  vh 
with  foreign  affairs  i ntcILg* • 
with  true  knowledge  of  tb*  *• 
with  looking-forward  vision  r 

fewer.  So  commonly  ar»*  the  it  * 

of  Lodge  of  Maosachusetts  v  L 
of  Pennsylvania  mentioned  ' 
are  asked  tn  name  sensicr  1 
equipped  to  deal  with  fomgr 
that  when  Northclifte  w$s 
made  u  mo»t  unfortunate 
dinner  given  to  him  hi*  hu;*.  - 
one  side  and  Lodge  was  on  lb 
lxidge  discoursed  fluently  aid 
Ingly  of  ItiB  ac4|u»intance  abl'* 
reminiscences  nf  diplocnatk  <*-• 
and  of  his  connection  with  thff 
as  they  were  rising  fruot  th 
Northcliffe  turned  to  hir  »r  1 
“Were  you  in  Roosevelt's  n*  w- 
Tuft's  Cabinet,  Senator  K rv^r 
"The  truth  of  the  matter," 
senator  to  me,  “is  that  we  ir 
like  bell  hops — congrcssmui  a 
tors  alike.  Taken  all  together, 
become  bell  hops  for  the  Kv 
that’s  been  going  on  for  year-.  3 
it  is  at  the  climax.  Even  !>:•  • 
ronage  is  slipping  out  of 
Taken  separately,  we  are  ‘ 
our  const  it  uenLa.  S4»me  1 
son,  refuse  to  run  errand*  *r- 

departments,  but  the  war  hi- 

a  great  pressure.  Think  c(  th 
who  come  to  Washington  no* 
everything  from  tickets  lo  tfcr  »'* 
to  a  contract  for  supplying  -' 
Think  of  our  mail!  We've  !-> 
hops!  And  the  spirit  of  '*  , 
pervades  us.  If  the  Prwin 
we  have  to  jump  whether  v 
in  it  or  not  and  whether  wr 
Beans  or  Demon  ruts.  If  u*e  d 
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•urnrncr  wo  wcro  called  nro*G«nnan  and 
bullied  unmercifully.  This  winter  any 
independence  of  thought  or  action  is 
laid  to  despicable  party  treachery  or 
despicable  party  loyalty,  depending 
upon  which  aide  of  the  Senatr  you 
are.  And  our  conatituentx  pile  on 
the*  requests  too.** 

Down  In  the  Cantonment  Division  of 
the  War  Department  a  senator  appeared 
not  Ionic  ago  with  a  device. 

“A  constituent  of  mine  sent  this  to 
me.”  he  said.  “He  thought  maybe  you 
could  use  a  lot  of  them.  Of  course— *' 

The  officer  replied:  “We  will  look  it 
over  and  let  him  know.'* 

At  the  door  the  senator  turned. 
“And.  by  the  way,  when  you  write  to 
him  iust  say  I  brought  this  to  you  per¬ 
sonally.  Thunk  you.”  He  paused  and 
then  laughed  nervously.  “This  is  line 
business  for  a  senator  of  the  United 
States!" 

The  officer  who  told  me  was  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  senator.  “Don't  tell 
his  name,"  hr  said.  “Why,  he  brought 
it  down  in  his  hand — a  little  sample  of 
a  patent  barn-door  catch!" 

The  Restoration  of  Congress 

AFTER  all,  however,  it  ia  not  the 
pressure  of  petty  business  which 
hampers  the  efficiency  of  Congress. 

The  real  reason  behind  a  supine 
Congress  and  behind  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  members  is  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  American  party  system. 
For  several  years  the  greatest  diftculty 
has  been  experienced  in  keeping  up 
issues  between  the  two  party  machines. 
While  the  country  and  the  world  have 
been  dividing  into  a  “liberal"  and  a 
"conservative"  line  up,  horizontally,  the 
old  parties  have  been  divided  as  much 
as  possible  on  a  few  feeble  or  petty 
vsrticml  distinctions.  And  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  so  feeble  and  petty  and 
now  are  so  hopelessly  swallowed  up 
hy  the  war  that  a  man  can  know  his 
own  party  home  not  by  its  exterior, 
or  even  by  trying  his  key  in  the  door, 
but  only  by  those  whom  he  meets  In 
the  front  hall. 

"It  is  like  a  race  riot  in  Cuba.”  says 
some  one.  “It  starts  with  the  blacks 
against  the  whites  and  ends  when  both 
aides  are  pale  brown.” 

Gone  are  State  rights;  gone  the 
tariff,  perhaps  forever;  gone  sec¬ 
tionalism;  gone  the  question  of  how 
much  we  would  stand  from  Germany; 
gone  the  question  of  preparedness  Little 
by  little  distinctions  have  slipped  away, 
and  the  war  has  swept  away  the  re¬ 
mains. 

There  is  nothing  to  attract  su¬ 
able  men  to  Omgress  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  while  the  party  lines  are  still 
propped  up  by  fictitious  nonsense.  There 
is  nothing  inspiring  about  leadership  in 
parties  which  stand  for  little  short  -of 
nothing.  Hughes  tried  it.  Above  all, 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  further  deteri¬ 
oration  if  it  becomes  plain  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  only  to  be  the  errand  boy  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
The  restoration  of  Congress! 

That  is  an  issue  for  the  issueless 
Republican  party  to  use  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  an  isaueless  Democratic 
party  —  provided,  of  coun»e,  that  a 
legislative  branch  of  government  is 
considered  necessary  to  make  democ¬ 
racy  safe  for  the  world. 
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THE  CIGAR  SUPREME 


HERE  is  nothing  more  enjoyable 
after  the  day’s  work  than  smoking 


one 


Flor  de  Melba  cigars. 

Send  your  boy  a  box  of  Flor  de  Melba, 
the  cigar  supreme  to-day.  He  deserves  the 
very  best. 

If  you  can’t  get  Flor  de  Melba  cigars  from 
your  dealer,  please  write  us.  Dept.  B,  and 
we  will  send  to  you.  or  ‘DIRECT  TO  YOUR 
fBOY  in  camp,  a  box  of  25  for 
$ 2.50  prepaid.  We  will  enclose  your  --- 
card  if  you  so  desire.  / 
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HAVE  YOU  A 
SWEETHEART, 


” Afy  rifihr  has  been 
driven  in.  my  left  has 
been  driven  in  con - 
seauent ly  with  ail  that 
I  hate  left  in  my  cen¬ 
ter  I  now  will  attack /' 
ROCM 


H.in«ir  llridin-r  In  I nilnlnr  minpH 
In  tin;  Annrl.ni!  Army  nr  Nmvj  r 
If  At i,  nuikl  lil iu  a  |ia.  hage  uf 

ALLEY’S  FOOT -EASE,  II**  anli- 
wpllc  iiowilnr  to  lie  shaken  into 
tin*  mIvm'9  jirui  «prl»ikl«d  tu  flic 
fiAit-tath.  Tiio  Afiberliwn,  Rrli- 
Khn/ul  >  m>rl»lTivi|MUM*  Albii*/ 
Ki •  it  •  K.iv*.  hixnivi  it  taWn  Mu* 
FrU.vl'41  frnm  tbir  Mncnnil  fn-ii- 

t'hHfli*?  fivi.  U  i*  (hi*  (fwtist 

omifurtr  r  for  II ml,  arbUitf,  C^ai- • 
tk*r,  iw.dleu  feet  .anti  v'ivus  nllef 
tu  mm*  UimI  IninUiiiH. 

The  riniutKirp  C'smp  Manual  J 
SiIyI-i-m  men  In  ( minim:  in  *Lakr, 
K*«»c  Koao  In  th*-lr  Ota**  mrh, 
nmmlng.  Aik  your  di*uli*r  h*-i 


THAT  sa  the  tcrac  icpoct  that  General  Poch  %n\i  to  Joffrc  at 
the  crucial  moment  of  the  battle  of  the  Manic.  Told  that 
his  troops  were  worn  out  by  the  three  days  of  continuoui  light 
mg,  “Tired?*'  he  cried.  “So  are  the  Germans.  Attack f"  And 
attack  they  did  in  gallant  style.  He  drew  together  all  hit  ex¬ 
hausted  divisions,  all  his  reserves,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  enemy  thought  him  routed  he  smashed  against  the  Prussian 
Guard  in  a  violent,  desperate  effort.  He  broke  into  its  lines 
and  crushed  it.  won  the  battle  of  the  Marne  — and  saved  Pons. 

How  much  do  you  know  of  this  brilliant  leader? 

Do  you  know  that  hr  n  everywhere  considered  «<*e  of  the  greatest  tactlcis/M  the  world 
has  ever  known  * 

Do  you  know  that  it  was  ha  who  tavedlhc  channel  port*  erf  Cal  Art  and  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
and  thus  mode  possible  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  mr*  and  supphra  from  K&gland  > 

Do  you  know  Out  he  was  the  n  who  took  in  hand  the  lukan  defrnar  juat  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ahra  the  German  drive  was  at  Its  height  and  not  only  saved  Venice,  but  changed 
almost  r#rta*fi  defeat  into  glorious  victory  t 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR- 

wii  i  *  r.  r  c*n«  a 

gives  a  detailed  arcouat  of  these  esp&oits  as  well  as  of  the  whole  history  of  the  war  You 
ran  rrarf  in  it  nt  tS*  hr  rote  stand  ai  tbr  French  ami  Bnliaii  befnrr  Parts,  how  the  F  reach 
at  Verdun  said.  “They  shall  not  puss!”  a»J  efcaed  that  gateway  to  German  vSctcey.  how 
the  Canadians  met  Ihr  great  German  War  Machine  with  a  wall  ai  A**h  and  blood  and 
stemmed  lire  tide  uf  invasion  at  the  hntoric  battle  of  Ypres.  how  our  navy,  by  American 
ingenuity  and  Amrr^sn  marksmanship,  tumad  th#  walca  against  lb*  trcarhrrcms  (i-boat. 
h«»w  our  aticQ  are  beating  the  German  at  hi*  own  game  ia  the  irenehet  c 4  Lorraine  and 
helping  to  dnve  h*m  hark  be v nod  the  Klimt  from  ihr  hatlla  fields  of  Piraxdy. 

.Vend  /or  rhr  /rev  Haaktrt  drnrlMn|  I  ho  asf. 
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BOYS  SHOES 
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$J  S2W  $2 


While  "  bound  out "  at  ihf 
«|e  of  11,  W.  L.  Douglas 
wm  frequently  required 
to  haul  leather  and  other 
materials  in  a  wheelbar. 
row  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  stopped  by  a 
charcoal  man  who  was  so 
blackened  up  he  did  not 
recognise  him.  It  proved 
to  be  a  relative  who  re¬ 
ported  to  his  mother  the 
tasks,  far  beyond  his 
strength,  given  W.  L. 
Douglas  to  perform  and 
he  was  finally  permitted 
to  return  home. 


WLDOUGLAS 

“TUIS  SHOE  Tit  AT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAM'*  " 

S3  S3  so  ?4  $4.50  S5  sg  S7  4  $g 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  -irairn 

.  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
boUomoi  every  pair oi  shoes  .^tllr  V*[k4 

before  they  leave  the  factory.  ^  M 

The  value  it  guaranteed  and  ^ 

(hr  w rarer  prolectrd  against 
high  prices  tor  inferior  shoes. 

You  can  save  money  by  wear¬ 
ing  W.L.  Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  1..  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  htw  duet. 

The  smart  styles  ore  the 
lsadeis  in  the  fashion  cen¬ 
tres  of  America.  They  are 
made  m  a  well- equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass  . 

by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  sluiemakers,  under  tlie  di¬ 
rection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men.  all  work¬ 
ing  With  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
■hoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  live  aauve  everywhere.  Thrr 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  the)  do  in  New 
York.  They  air  always  worth  the  price  paid  lor  them. 
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CA  ITIO.V  HrfM*  y*t«  f»..y  f»r  a*irv  If  /. 

NnMif  ttrfti  lh*  rri-nt  prirr  i»  rfnnyir* 

■••riaiN  sn4  .tHr  iifdity.  Thim  4m  «/»«r 

-Iiflt  prt»#r  rt#  IUN  •tyrtii,  mt  jirir*m  /«T  inferior 

lA-^i.  nt.wittt  nr  in.iVD 

Sold  hr  over  9000  ifco#  Waaler*  anil  105  W. 

ilorn.  I!  not  conrtsitnl  to  call  at  W.  L.  Dsh|Ui  atorc,  a«k 
sour  local  ioala  for  lhaon.  Take  no  oll.n  ovaka.  Writ#  foe 
booklet,  ikowisi  how  lo  order  »hoai  by  moil.  ikoUh  frso. 

fra—lilaai 

L.  Imm  fll.A*  miiiK  Ct*. 
03  K|» ark  at  ,  ttrorltmi.  )l  «m. 
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The  Thoughts  of  Hindenburg 

(  Winsnf  frmm  page  t  J 


Russia!  Quite  true!  We  had  forgot¬ 
ten  Russia  for  the  moment.  Why!  Of 
course  we’ll  do  the  right  thing  for  Rus¬ 
sia.  Now  what  would  you  propose?  We 
stand  ready  to  consider  any  intelligent 
and  well-meaning  plan  for  those  poor 
,  folks.  Let  us  enter  into  a  peace  con¬ 
ference  at  once,  and  we  shall  discuss 
Russia  along  with  the  others.” 

If  need  he.  we  must  even  bewail  the 
dreudful  Russian  problem.  Wc  must 
say  that  wc  have  an  elephant  on  our 
hands.  Wc  must  say  that  Russia  is  a 
nightmare,  and  that  we  want  aid  in 
banishing:  it.  This  will  be  very  easy, 
of  course,  for  we  shall  have  a  bad 
mess  at  best  in  Russia ;  and  we 
can  release  many  true  stories  with 
a  little  dressing  up  that  will  confirm 
our  account. 

On  the  s uccesn  of  this  move  hang* 
the  (Jetting  of  the  German  J?mpt>e. 
For  if  ur  cow  begin  the  pence  con¬ 
ference  before  the  Yankee*  strike  hard 
behind  our  lines,  we  surety  can  divide 
and  conquer. 

Here  is  how  it  will  work  out  in  the 
rough:  The  minute  the  newspapers 
and  our  own  wireless  service  publish 
th*  fact  that  we  stand  ready  to  con¬ 
cede  all  reasonable  demands  of  the 
western  Allies,  great  masses  of  men 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy  will  in¬ 
stantly  demand  that  an  armistice  be 
declared  and  the  conference  begun.  A 
few  leader*  who  scent  our  strategy  will 
protest,  but  they  will  all  be  called 
Chauvinist*  and  Jingoes  and  other  con¬ 
venient  names  which  fools  use  when 
they  have  no  clear  argument.  Now, 
keeping  careful  check  on  the  calendar, 
let  ub  see  what  will  happen  after  the 
conference  starts,  say.  in  the  late  spring 
or  early  summer  of  1919. 

By  that  time  we  shall  huvr  a  firm 
grasp  upon  European  Russia  and  pos¬ 
sibly  western  Siberia — in  all  an  empire 
larger  than  the  United  States  and  fully 
us  rich  in  oil,  minerals,  timber,  and 
farm  lund«;  and  filled  with  a  simple- 
minded  and  docile  folk.  We  shall  have 
absolute  control  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Turkey  And  we  shall 
Ik*  feeding  our  home  folk  out  of  the 
Ukraine  then. 

By  that  time  the  English  and  French 
and  Italians  will  tie  sick  of  war  and 
war  debts  and  war  hunger;  their  re- 
sourceR  will  be  ft  a  lower  ebb  than  ever, 
because  the  ship  shortage  will  have 
iieen  overcome— if  at  all — too  short  n 
time  to  have  made  much  of  an  effect 
upon  the  musses  of  the  people. 

By  that  time  the  United  States 
will  have  just  begun  to  comprehend 
what  the  war  really  is.  They  will  have 
re. 4 1  a  few  rent  casualty  lists.  They 
will  have  felt  the  pinch  of  war  tuxeB. 
The  drain  on  farm  labor  and  on  ma¬ 
chinery  will  have  made  itself  known 
everywhere.  And  many  of  them  will 
begin  to  wonder  what  they  are  going 
to  get  out  of  it  all.  Alsu  many  others 
will  begin  to  fear  the  radical  changes 
in  business  and  government  that  war 
always  brings;  and  they  *v ill  lie  saying 
what  reactionaries  and  conservatives 
everywhere  else  are  saying:  “Maybe  It 
would  be  Wl*W  |0  end  the  w;«  n 
hurry  and  save  the  established  order 
of  Things  as  They  Used  to  He.”  An¬ 
other  large  group  will  want  to  talk 
peace  terms,  while  we  Germans  are 
offering  liberal  terms,  because  they  will 
want  a  *Hce  of  pie  for  America  —  say. 
ill  South  America,  in  the  form  of  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  German  compe¬ 
tition  there. 

Very  *ell!  The  armistice  will  come, 
probably  not  immediately  on  our  re¬ 
quest,  but  within  two  or  three  months, 
and  after  much  wrangling  in  the  Allied 
lands  But  this  armistice  will  be  an 
armistice  of  M*ar  It  will  not  be  a  b Hei¬ 
ne**  armistice.  The  instant  it  begin* 
we  shall  throw  art  extra  half  million 
men  quietly  into  Russia.  Not  soldier*! 
Just  machinists  and  farm  managers 
and  lumbermen  and  railway  worker*! 
We  shull  distribute  them  evenly  up 
and  down  the  land.  And  wc  shall 
carefully  place  them  in  positions  of 
power  and  responsibility.  They  will 
study  Russian  at  night  and  make 
friends  with  their  neighbors  by  day. 
while  they  work. 

The  peace  conference  begins.  The 
Yankee*  will,  of  course,  demand  that 
they  he  admitted,  and  wc  shall  re 
joice  to  receive  them.  For  we  shall 
proceed  to  trap  them  in  their  own 
rhetoric. 

They  will  repeat  their  battle  cry  about 
making-  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
And  wr  shall  reply:  “That  is  :i  pleas 
ant  sound.  Now  let  ur  get  down  to 


bras*  tacks.  Just  what  do  you  pi- 
to  do?  Do  you  maintain  that  eacf  i* 
every  race  or  national  group 
wishes  to  rule  itself  shall  Iw 
mitted  to?  .Serbia?  Finland?  lr*i» 
The  Philippine*?  Mohammedan  Jr. 
Kgypt?  Now  let  us  consider  ent 
these  eases  on  its  merits.  For  it 
so  easy .  You  Yankees  coofuw 
Were  there  not  several  Souther?  Sli' 
that  wished  to  rule  themselves  and 
trol  their  own  destinies?  And  did 
not  fight  them  to  a  finish  to  prr 
their  doing  this?  Did  you  not  ; 
that  a  region  larger  than  Germany » 
France  thut  wanted  to  be  free  ha.: 
right  to  be  free  in  your  eyes?  h 
you  not  please  work  out  your  thr 
of  democracy?  Wc  arc  much  ir,-- 
csted  in  iL  and  might  be  perm* 
to  give  it  a  try.  Only  we  must  k*  . 
what  it  is." 

The  poor  Yankees!  They  will  ‘ : 
to  arguing.  And.  as  they  havt  : 
theory,  but  only  a  lot  of  line  phn- 
nnd  fine  ideals,  they  will  let  us  ». ; 
them  debating  for  a  year  or  c  r. 
Mean  while  wc  shall  debate  with  Etc 
land  and  France  and  Italy.  Ami 
mere  presentation  of  claim*  a  ton* 
use  up  a  whole  gear. 

Meanwhile  our  Germans  in  R. 
will  have  put  the  place  in  order.  .< 
after  the  peace  conference  has  drag¬ 
on  to  the  summer  of  1920,  as  it  *. 
we  shall  not  care  what  the  wt*v 
Allies  do. 

If  they  want  to  go  on  arguing 
to  which  races  may  rule  them* 
and  which  may  not,  all  right! 
they  say  that  the  Ukraine  and  Cm 
Russia  must  be  given  full  autonre 
we  shall  say  all  right!  We  shall  r 
take  six  months  to  work  out  a  plat 
freeing  them  politically.  We  shall  i.. 
gest  a  referendum  of  Ukrainian-  »r 
Great  Russian*  ul  any  time  the  Al  • 
suggest.  We  shall  urge  the  work v.c 
men  of  the  various  lands  to  hold  uj 
a  rate  conference*  and  discuss  all  th 
uefltions;  and  thus  we  shall  furlb 
ivide  the  interests  of  each  county 
tern  ally, 

I  suspect  that  this  will  prolonc 
peace  conference  until  the  winter 
1920-21.  And  'by  that  time  all  t 
muzhiks  will  be  prosperous.  *llir. 
wheat  and  pigs  to  u*  at  high  pne- 
riding  in  trains  that  run  on  time,  5» 
ing  no  more  bribes  to  every  bureau* w 
and  policeman,  and  loving  their  G»’ 
man  neighlior  who  has  put  their  bu* 
in  order.  Let  there  be  a  referendur 
We  shall  manage  it  an  easily  a.<  tb 
Yankee*,  manage  an  election  in  i'olir 
bus,  Ohio, 

And  if  the  Yankees  in  their 
bornness  say:  MNo  referendum*!  ' 
must  clear  out  of  Russia, “  we  dmJI  f 
reply  by  trying  to  persuade  Kngi* 
France.  Belgium,  and  Italy  to  a.*.: 
nil  that  each  wishes  for  herself  ar«i  ■ 
the  crazy  North  American  idealist*  c 
hung.  We  shall  say:  “The  Yankee** 
not  lH»und  by  your  alliance,  and  ye?  ir* 
not  bound  to  be  drugged  down  to  ru* 
by  their  mad  theories.  Sign  up  w 
and  uil  will  be  forgiven.*' 

If  they  will  not.  then  we  shall  p’ 
tend  to  surrender  all  Russia.  Wr  -I 
withdraw  all  soldier*  from  the  In 
and  the  Russians  will  proceed  to  #k- 
their  awn  governors — mostly  Genu 
a*  usual!  Wc  shall  then  resume  net 
Gallons  in  the  west,  and  shall  natun 
withdrew  the  very  liberal  conctv  <- 
we  previously  made.  This  will  cor 
the  pence  conference  past  1920  A* 
through  all  the  eighteen  months  or  l« 

rL*ars  of  the  conference,  the  A  Hie* 
r  marking  time  at  home  white  ue  •• 
hr  completing  the  peaceful  priicfrt'i 
of  alt  nH*Mii i. 

Perhaps  —  who  knows?  —  after  t* 
years  of  such  negotiation*,  wr  Rial* 
able  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  e*ci 
Yankees.  We  may  even  be  able-*  ’ 
all  Russia  behind  us— to  send  ter  th* 
sand  battle  plane*  against  New  Ytft 


FpHESE  arc  no  prophecies.  Tho  if* 
-l  the  thought*  of  Hindenburg  P 
they  are  thought*  which  may  bfo^r 
true  if  we  do  not  recognize  tb?m  «!* 
counter  them.  But  how  counter  tbm 
Will  n  drive  on  the  western  fmrr  - 
Never!  Only  ten  thousand  b*l^ 
planeB  over  E**cn.  DQueldorf.  Bar¬ 
men,  Stuttgart,  and  Berlin  will 
thc  cunning  psychology  of  thr  B»' 
Every  day's  delay  in  such  a  dr*»  » 
vanee*  the  Teuton  ization  of  defeat 
Ku-vsiu.  And  the  Teutonizing  of  K- 
nia.  fur  two  or  three  years.  V 
world  ruin. 


Certain-teed 

Roofing 


i^odutbfcr 


LABELHtOUl*1 


fed  by  Google 


Certain-teed  is  a  conservation 
product  because  it  is  made  from 
waste  rags  and  asphalt,  materials 
not  needed  to  win  the  war. 


Paints — Varnishes — Roofing 


Certain-teed 


Remember  the  name  by  its  mean 
ing:  Certain  quality  and  guaran/rn 
satisfaction. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporatioi 

OfTicet  ia  Principal  Citie.  of  A  nitric 


The  great  Certain-teed  production  rocs  on  with  increas¬ 
ing  volume,  helping  rather  than  hindering  our  Country's 
program. 


Gigantic  quantities  ot  Certain-teed  arc  made  annually,  a 
I>art  of  which  is  sheltering  our  army  here  and  abroad. 


Certain-teed  is  also  doing  its  bit  for  millions  of  property 
owners.  It  cuts  down  their  rooting  investment,  and  adds 
to  the  service  they  get  from  their  roofs. 


For  factories,  office  buildings,  warehouses,  hotels,  stores, 
garages,  farm  buildings,  etc.,  it  is  a  most  efficient  roof- 
clean,  sanitary,  weatherproof,  rust  proof  and  spark  proof. 
It  is  not  affected  by  fumes,  gases  or  the  hottest  sun. 


Its  tirst  cost  is  small,  laying  cost  low,  and  upkeep  cost 
Practically  nothing.  It  is  guaranteed  5,  10  or  15  years, 
according  to  thickness.  Sold  by  best  dealers,  everywhere. 


Conserve  your  own  resources  as  well  as 
your  Country’s  by  using  Certain-teed  Roofing. 


(Wrif*»  r&S  L tetrt i  *  > 


— t/ie  price  J2c 


Folks  say  l*m  alone ,  as  /  sit  in  my  chair 
While  the  rich ,  mellow  Velvet  smoke  floats  in  the  air, 
But  thar’s  always  some  fren*s  that  no  others  can  see 
Come  out  of  my  pipe  bowl  to  visit  with  me . 

The  things  that  l*ve  done— the  ones  that  are  dear , 

The  scenes  that  Vve  loved ,  an *  in  memory  hold \ 

Always  seem  better  for  each  passin  *  year,  * 

Far  richer  an*  sweeter  because  they  are  old.  2$^# 

SO  with  Velvet — far  richer  and  sweeter  because  it  is 
aged.  It  takes  time  to  make  Velvet.  For  two  years, 
Kentucky’s  choicest  Burley  tobacco  must  age  while 
Mother  Nature  develops  all  the  smoothness,  mildness  and 
heartiness  that  belong  to  Velvet. 

Two  years  natural  ageing  is  the  long  method — the  expen¬ 
sive  method.  But  one  pipe  load  of  Velvet  convinces 
you  that  it’s  the  right  method. 

(Sr. 
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OIX  years  of  constant  success  have 
made  Hurlburt  trucks  pre¬ 
eminently  first  in  New  York  City. 
This  remarkable  reputation  has  been 
responsible  for  the  continual  demand 
for  Hurlburt  trucks  throughout  the 
world.  A  Blue  List  of  Hurlburt 
owners  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


HURLBURT  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

Third  Avenue  C  Harlem  River 

NewYork.N.Y 


l$100j 


A  $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 
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$49 


That  This  $49  Typewriter  Was  $100 

The  Sales  Policy  Alone  Is  Changed,  Not  the  Machine 

The  Oliver  Nine  the  latest  and  best  model— will  be  sent  direct  from  the  factory  to  you  upon  approval . 

Five  days  free  trial .  No  money  down .  No  salesmen  need  influence  you .  Be  your  own 
salesman  and  save  $51.  Over  a  year  to  pay .  Mail  the  coupon  now . 


This  is  the  time  when  patriotic  American  industries  must  encour¬ 
age  intelligent  economy  by  elimination  waste.  New  economic  adjust¬ 
ments  are  inevitable. 

So  March  1,  1917,  we  announced  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company's 
revolutionary  plans.  We  no  longer  have  an  expensive  sales  force  of 
15,000  salesmen  and  agents,  nor  costly  offices  in  50  cities.  The  entire 
facilities  of  the  company  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 


When  the  typewriter  arrives,  put  it  to  every  test — use  it  as  you 
would  your  own.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it.  you  have  more  than  a  year 
to  pay  for  it.  Our  terms  are  $3.00  per  month.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  keep  it.  We  will  even  refund  transportation  charges  if 
you  return  it. 

Or  if  you  wish  additional  information,  mail  coupon  for  our  proposi¬ 
tion  in  detail.  We  immediately  send  you  our  de  luxe  catalog  and  all 
information  which  you  would  formerly  obtain  from  a  typewriter 


OVER  600.000  SOLD 


Is  Worth  $51  ^11 


Price  Cut  In  Two 

By  eliminating  these  terrific  and  mounting  expenses,  we  reduced 
the  price  of  the  Oliver  Nine  from  the  standard  level  of  $100  to  $49. 
This  means  that  you  save  $51  per  ma¬ 
chine.  This  is  not  philanthropy  on  our 
part.  While  our  plan  saves  you  much, 
it  also  saves  for  us. 

There  was  nothing  more  wasteful 
in  the  whole  realm  of  business  than  our 
old  ways  of  selling  typewriters.  Who 

wants  to  continue  them?  Wouldn't  k 

you.  rather  pocket  50  per  cent  for  ■  V 

yourself?  / 

The  Identical  Model 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  "  fwSj 

gives  this  guarantee:  The  Oliver  Nine 
we  now  sell  direct  is  the  exact  machine  I 

which 


10  Cents  a  Day 

In  making  our  t^rms  of  $3.00  a  month— the  equivalent  of 

10  cents  a  day  —it  is  now  possi¬ 
ble  for  everyone  to  own  a  type- 
>-  writer.  To  own  it  for  50  per 

cent  less  than  any  other  standard 
machine. 

Regardless  of  price,  do  not 

IS  spend  one  cent  upon  any  type- 

writer — whether  new,  second 
hand  or  rebuilt  —  do  not  even 
|f  rent  a  machine  until  you  have  in- 

vesti  gated  thoroughly  our  propo- 

fck  5-  x  Remember,  wc  offer  here  one 

a  °*  l^e  most  durable,  one  of  the 

greatest,  one  of  the  most  success - 
fill  typewriters  ever  built.  If  any¬ 
one  ever  builds  a  better,  it  will 
MBsd  .  be  Oliver. 


—  our  latest  and  best  model 
until  March  1,  1917,  was  $100. 

This  announcement  deals  only  with 
a  change  in  sales  policy. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is 
at  the  height  of  its  success.  With  its 

huge  financial  resources  it  determined  _ 

to  place  the  typewriter  industry  on  a  HiRVTFSTIWiV 
different  basis.  This,  you  admit,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  economic  trend. 

A  World  Favorite 

This  Oliver  Nine  19  a  twenty-year  * 
development.  It  is  the  finest,  the  costliest,  the  most  successful  model 
that  we  have  ever  built. 

More  than  that,  it  is  the  best  typewriter,  in  fifty  ways,  that  any¬ 
body  ever  turned  out.  If  any  typewriter  in  the  world  is  worth  $100, 
it  is  this  Oliver  Nine. 

It  is  the  same  commercial  machine  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  other  leading  businesses.  Over  600,000  have  been  9old. 

Simplified  Selling 

Our  new  plan  is  extremely  simple.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  deal  direct  with  the  producer. 

You  may  order  from  this  advertisement  by  using  the  coupon  below. 
We  don’t  ask  a  penny  down  on  deposit. 


Why  now  pay  the  extra  tax 
of  $51  when  you  may  obtain  a 
brand  new  Oliver  Nine-  a  world 
favorite  —  for  $49  ? 

Cut  out  the  wasteful  methods 


and  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

Or  send  for  our  remarkable  book  entitled, 
of  Type  writers — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy.” 
placed  under  the  slightest  obligation. 


NOTE  CAREFIU  LY  Thi*  coupon  will  trine  you 
Cillicr  Hip  Oliver  Nine  lor  free  trial  or  further 
information  Check  carefully  which  you  »h1l 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1025  Oliver  Typewriter  BW* ..  Chicago.  I1L 

□  Sh*p  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  tor  five  da««  free  Inspection.  If  T 
keep  it.  I  will  par  HD  *!  the  rated  tJ  per  rr»*nth.  The  tide 
to  remain  in  >ou  umii  fully  paid  for 


Canadian 
Price 
S 62.65 


My  dt'ppiBB  po«nt  i« 


1  hi«  doe*  not  pUrr  mv  under  any  tMtfftlion  to  I  my  II  I  rlnewe  to 
return  the  Oliver.  1  «dl  ttllp  It  back  M  »cwr  rxpem-c  j:  file  end  <d 
five  «jay< 

0lki  not  sen  t  a  machine  until  1  uidet  it.  M.id  me  »tnr  book 
-"The  Hifh  tub  I  «d  Typewriter*  The  Rre-un  j«1  the 
ne«l».“  >uur  de  luxe  ol.ilmr  and  Imilirr  anfurniJinm 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1025  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Street  Addr**« 
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No  master  record  shall  be  considered  as 
satisfactory  and  complete  and  perfect  until  it 
has  been  approved  not  only  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Victor  Company,  but  also 


by  the  artist 


Every  Victor  Record 
must  have  the  artists 
own  approval 

Our  contract  demands  it 


Not  only  must  every  Victor  Record  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Victor  Recording  Laboratory  before  it 
is  listed  in  the  Victor  Record  catalog,  but  the  artist  wi$ 
makes  the  record  must  also  be  satisfied  that  it  portrays 
his  or  her  art  with  absolute  fidelity. 

When  you  play  a  Victor  Record  on  the  Victrola, 
you  can  be  sure  the  interpretation  you  hear  is  exactly 
as  the  artist  sang  or  played  it —exactly  as  he  or  iit 
wishes  you  to  hear  it. 

So  true  to  life  in  every  detail  that  Victor  Records 
have  also  earned  for  themselves  the  universal  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval  of  the  great  final  judge  —the  music- 
loving  public. 

Tlier*  Are  Vic  tort  and  Wiiula*  from  $H>  to  S44M1,  and  any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  drm« 
urate  thorn  and  play  your  ta\ocite  musk  tor  you,  Sarnger  \qm  Culture  Rteordi  are  imalMi* 
to  vocal  Modentt  to  hear  them 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camdan,  N.  J.,  U  S.  A. 


Important  Notice.  Victor  PUrocd*  and  Vk  ror  M*  bine*  are  •neniifiralty 

LOurdinatrd  and  lyik'hrcalvd  in  th#  prwfw*  nf  manufacture,  and  thnr 
u*e.  one  with  thr  other,  ia  absolutely  rwnh»l  to  a  prrtrd  rrprod  tart  toft 


“"Victrola**  U  th*  MrgUiarrd  Trade  mark  cA  «ihr  Virior  TalW-ng  Maftiine  Company 
p*<x)urta  -jt  this  Company  only. 


MAHTiXI 


Victrola 


ALDA 


ZlUfWLlST 


Uh-,  * 


Victrola 
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THE  343  STAYS  UP 

BY  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


M  ill*.  34*  hud  performed  her  duty,  seen  u  smull 
convoy  on  her  own  account  to  u  point  well  on 
town rd  a  large  port,  and  wax  returning  to  this  naval 
base  here.  She  was  in  no  great  rush,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  smooth  water,  which  is  a  rare  thing  up 
this  way  this  time  of  the  year;  so  she  stopped  for 
a  little  gun  practice,  which  she  very  much  needed. 

The  sea  was  smooth  enough  to  allow  the  gun  crews 
to  take  it  easy  around  deck  while  securing  things 
after  practice.  There  was  no  more  thought  than 
usual  of  I). bouts.  Nobody  would  have  been  surprised 
if  one  popped  up — it  was  a  coast  where  they  had 
been  regularly  operating — but  no  one  was  particu¬ 
larly  expecting  one.  Destroyers  are  bad  medicine  if 
you  do  not  get  to  them  quickly,  and  lately  the 
U-boats  had  seemed  to  care  more  to  get  merchant 
ships,  but  destroyers'  lookouts  were  not  loafing  on 
their  job  on  that  account. 

The  343  had  cleaned  up  pretty  well  after  her  tar¬ 
get  practice.  A  few  gunners*  mates  were  still  cod¬ 
dling  their  pet  guns.  Apart  from  that  the  ship  was 
going  along  nhout  her  business  and,  because  of  the 
smooth  sea.  making  pleasant  work  of  it. 

The  Leaping  Torpedo 

NOBODY  saw  any  periscope — seeing  a  periscope 
1b  sometimes  a  matter  of  luck.  When  it  stays 
up  it  is  easy  enough,  but  when  they  are  porpoising, 
shooting  it  up  and  down,  you  have  to  be  looking 
right  at  it  almost.  What  the  343  saw  first  was  the 
wake  of  a  torpedo  which  was  coming  on  at  what 
seemed  a  forty-knot  clip  for  the  waist  of  the  ship 
The  commander  of  the  313  was  on  the  bridge  at 
the  time  and  saw  the  wake  almost  with  the  cry  of 
the  lookout.  The  wake  was  then  pretty  handy  to  the 
ship,  and  the  torpedo  itself  would  be  fifty  feet  or  so 
ahead  of  it*  wake.  There  was  no  getting  away  from 
it  then.  The  only  hope  left  was  to  take  it  some¬ 
where  else  than  amidships  If  it  struck  amidships, 
where  the  engines  and  Ixiiler  compartments  were, 
they  might  as  well  call  it  Taps  for  all  hands.  So  the 
commander  put  the  wheel  hard  left,  to  take  it  on  his 
quarter,  where  it  would  do  less  damage  and  where 
there  was  also  a  chance  that  It  would  pass  under  her. 

Torpedoes  generally  strike  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
under  water,  but  just  before  this  one  made  the  3iJ  it 
breached  -came  to  the  surface  of  tin?  water 
but  still  coming  on  at  a  fast  dip  It  was 
unusual  And  spectacular!  The  sun 
shone  on  the  torpedo’s  polish**!  sides  us  it 
leaped  from  the  water.  The  next  instant 


they  must  have  gone  up  the  other  hatch 


They  nerer  *air  anything  n(  him  again 


had  surveyed  in  many  years.  The  wonder 
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TnrfMtUn-n  general/*  strike  firr/ee  la  fifteen  frrl  umlr r  tenter,  hut  ju*t  be¬ 
fore  thin  004  nuult  tin  J4J  it  hnmlutl  came  to  tin  surface  of  thv  uatcr 


wu»  how  she  ever  lUifed  up  long  enough  to  make 
purl.  That  gaping  after  end  open  to  sea  and  sky, 
und  the  barv  propeller  shaft  sticking  out  from  the 
insides  of  her — she  sure  did  look  as  if  she  needed 
nursing,  and  they  were  certainly  a  lucky  hunch 
to  get  home. 

All  hands  were  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
killed — the  wonder  was  thut  there  had  been  only  one. 
However,  tragedy  and  comedy  often  bunk  together! 
Men  who  come  hack  from  stiff  adventure  always  like 
to  tell  of  the  funny  side  of  it. 

All  these  ships  carry  code  books.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  to  nil  ships  ure  to  get  rid  of  the  code  books 
whenever  there  is  any  likelihood  of  capture.  The 
code  books  are  bound  in  thick  leaden  covers.  They 
are  kept  in  a  steel  chest,  and  altogether  they  weigh 
— I  do  not  know,  but  some  say  they  weigh  150,  some 
say  200  pounds.  After  the  S\S  was  torpedoed  one 
ensign  grabbed  up  the  code-book  chest,  tossed  it  on 
his  shoulder,  and  waltzed  out  of  the  wardroom  pas¬ 
sage  and  on  to  the  deck  with  it.  When  the  danger 
of  capture  was  over  our  young  ensign  hooked  his 
fingers  into  the  chest  handles  to  waltz  back  with  it; 
but  nothing  doing.  He  could  not  lift  it  from  the  deck. 
It  took  two  of  them  to  carry  it  back,  and  they  did 
not  trip  lightly  down  the  passageway  with  it. 

After  the  SiS  made  port  the  injured  were  handed 


over  to  the  sick  bay  of  the  flagship.  There  were  two  of 
them  who  must  have  been  pretty  handy  to  the  storm 
center  of  the  explosion— It  took  two  young  surgeons 
all  of  one  day  picking  the  guncotton  out  of  their  backs. 

There  was  one  man  who  knows  how  he  got  away. 
When  the  doctors  looked  him  over  they  found  the 
print  of  a  perfect  circle  on  the  fleshiest  part  of  his 
body.  It  was  so  deeply  prtaud  in  that  the  blue  and 
yellow  flesh  bulged  out  all  around  from  it-  The 
doctors  said  it  must  have  been  made  by  u  wash¬ 
basin  being  blown  against  him  as  he  ran  up  the  lad¬ 
der  to  the  deck.  The  man  himself  said  it  was  nothing 
so  light  and  soft  as  a  washbasin.  It  was  the  water 
cooler,  and  he  did  not  run  up  any  ladder  to  any 
deck — he  was  blown  up. 

If - 

rPHE  destroyer  people  have  great  faith  in  the 
A  durability  of  their  little  ships.  They  are  slim 
built,  and  not  much  thicker  in  the  plates  than  seven 
pages  of  the  Sunday  paper,  but  maybe  that  is  their 
safety.  There  is  no  getting  a  fair  wallop  at  them. 
They  evade  the  issue.  One  man  compared  them 
to  a  hot- water  bottle.  Try  to  swat  a  loaded  hot- 
water  bottle.  What  happens?  When  you  poke  it 
in  one  place,  doesn't  It  come  bulging  out  in  another 
to  make  up  for  it?  Sure  it  does. 


How  do  you  account  for  thut  one — not  the  X+X — - 
which  had  her  stern  cut  off  so  that  the  men  in  the 
after  compartment  leaned  out  and  chinned  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  deck  from  the  outside?  And  how 
do  you  account  for  the  way  they  come  bouncing  along 
at  better  than  twenty  knots  in  a  gale  of  wind  and 
ift  rough  sea  and  nothing  happening  to  them?  (Jet 
shook  up — yes,  hut  they  come  home,  don't  they? 
They  sure  do.  Maybe  it's  luck;  maybe  it's  the  way 
they're  thrown  together — loose  and  limber. 

Whatever  it  is.  they  are  dashing  in  and  out  of  here 
on  their  job  of  convoying  merchant  ships  and  hunt¬ 
ing  U-boats.  They  expect  to  get  their  bumps,  and 
they  do;  but  so  long  as  they  get  an  even  break  they 
are  not  kicking.  The  chart-house  gang  on  the  XJ,X 
say  they  are  satisfied  that  they  got  an  even  break. 
If  she  did  not  fill  her  little  three-straight,  then  no¬ 
body  ever  did  get  any  cards  in  the  draw.  They  are 
sticking  n  new  stern  on  to  the  343.  When  they  get 
it  well  glued  on  she  is  going  out  again  Maybe  that 
same  IJ-boab— you  can’t  always  tell,  some  people 
have  luck — maybe  thut  same  U-boat  will  come  drift¬ 
ing  her  way  again.  And  if  they  see  her  first — oh,  boy ! 


Thin  in  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  article*  written 
from  Europe  fey  Mr,  Connolly.  The  eighth  wilt 
appear  in  an  early  tWN«. 


ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  CRUMBLING 

RUSSIAN  ARMY  by  Arthur  ruhl—part  two 

V/k/k/AA  M.X  1  A  Mwlf  A  A  COLLIER'S  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 


THERE  was  lots  of  sun  in  Kameneta,  as  in  all  this 
Little  Russian  country,  und  the  white  stucco 
houses  blazed  out  against  dark-green  shade.  Through 
it  wound  a  deep,  precipitous  gorge,  to  both  sides  of 
which  the  sleepy  old  town  clung,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  this  gorge  a  muddy  little  river,  the  Smotrich, 
spotted  with  soldiers,  swimming  and  washing  their 
clothes,  ran  down  to  the  Dniester.  And  the  gorge,  and 
the  old  walls  climbing  out  of  it,  and  the  blazing  sun 
and  shade  seemed  foreign  after  the  endless  Russian 
plain,  and  made  one  think  of  Italy  or  southern  France. 

It  is  the  kind  of  sun  and  country  that  the  Turks, 
who  have  exquisite  taste  in  some  things,  like  to  live 
in — you  will  find  the  aume  hot  white  wulls,  and  cool, 
given  shude  along  the  Bosporus,  only  more  so— and 
the  Turks,  indeed,  used  to  live  here  and  have  left 
some  of  their  old  walls  and  towers  as  they  have  all 
over  this  southwest  Russian  border  country.  And 
when  a  regiment  of  Russian  soldiers  came  shuffling 
down  through  the  sun  and  dust,  past  these  old  walls, 
it  took  me  back  to  Constantinople  and  the  summer 
of  I91(i,  when  the  English  were  still  pounding  at  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  new  levies,  booming  their  mel¬ 
ancholy  songs,  used  to  wind  under  the  dusty  cedars, 
below  Eyouh,  along  the  Golden  Horn. 

Kamenets  bun  been  almost  within  earshot  of  the 
fighting  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  once 
it  came  so  dose  that  the  Austrian  gunners,  feeling 
round  for  the  range,  did  nip  a  cupola  from  one  of 
the  old  Catholic  churches.  When  I  came  down  from 
the  front  farther  north,  described  in  the  preceding 
article,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  Third  Cau¬ 
casus  Corps,  it  was  crowded  with  every  sort  of  fish 
in  the  Russian  army  waters.  There  were  slant-eyed 
Turkomans  and  alim-waistcd  Cossacks,  there  wen* 
“death  battalions"  going  to  the  front  und  di'sertcrs 
coming  away  from  it,  committeemen  of  the  new  revo¬ 
lutionary  regime  and  martinets  from  the  old  one, 
and  a  more  or  less  continuous  procession  of  guns  and 
wagon  trains  und  motor  trucks.  And  in  the  midst 
*»f  thift  jumble  were  even  acme  French  flying  men. 


The  Russian  flying  service  had  not  been  very  good, 
and  quite  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant 
changes  of  the  west  front,  where  something  new  in 
machines  or  tactics  is  being  discovered  almost  daily. 
A  Russian  acquaintance  of  mine,  back  from  the 
Dvinxk  front,  told  of  a  letter  they  had  received  from 
the  German  flyers  opposite  them  after  one  of  the 
Russian  flyers  had  been  shot  down,  in  which  the 
Germans  said  that  he  was  a  hero  merely  to  risk 
himself  in  such  an  antiquated  machine.  The  French, 
in  addition  to  helping  their  ally  with  cannon  and 
ammunition,  and  several  very  complete  hospital 
units,  sent  last  summer  an  elaborate  aviation  section 
— the  flyers  themselves,  up  to  the  minute  in  the 
flghting-flying  of  the  west  front,  patrol  and  fighting 
airplanes,  photographic  apparatus,  and  all  the  mecha¬ 
nicians.  tents,  motor  trucks,  and  other  material  ner- 
essary  to  keep  the  section  going. 

Creatures  from  Another  World 

rPHEIR  coming  to  Kamenets  Podolsk  and  the  setting 
J  up  of  their  camp  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  the 
tricks  they  did  by  way  of  introducing  themselves,  up 
in  the  sky  above  the  city  roof*,  must  have  been  al¬ 
most  as  much  of  an  adventure  for  the  natives  as  the 
coming  of  the  British  flyers  to  Mesopotamia.  Sol¬ 
diers  and  peasants  and  children  crowded  about  the 
camp  as  if  it  were  a  circus,  and  all  their  work  went 
on  against  the  moat  irrelevant  background.  That 
first  day,  for  instance,  as  they  were  warming  up 
their  machines  and  calling  out  U>  each  other,  in 
their  quick,  nervous  French,  a  peasant  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  came  trailing  across  the  field — the  priest,  and 
men  carrying  the  holy  banners,  in  front,  then  the 
open  coffin  borne  on  four  shoulders,  with  the  pinched 
white  face  open  to  the  sky,  and  behind  the  mourner* 
and  friend*,  weeping  und  wailing  their  buriul  song*. 

Meanwhile,  swift  scout  plane*  roared  up  from  the 
stubble  and.  circling  a  few  time*,  swooped  back  to 
earth,  scattering  the  soldiers,  a*  if  they  were  some 
gigantic  birds  of  prey.  Two  of  the  Frenchmen  went 


up  just  to  show  me  what  they  could  do.  They  played 
about  in  the  sky  as  porpoise*  play  in  tropical  water 
—did  all  sorts  of  loops  and  turns,  dived  straight 
down  at  us  and  up  again,  and  then,  way  up  in  the 
blue,  tlie  machines  gave  a  sort  of  lazy  sigh,  a*  it 
were,  arid  slowly  fell,  rolling  sidewise,  end  over  end 
— turning  the  barrel, “/off*  t*  tonneau,"  as  they  say. 

They  seemed — especially  after  my  days  of  wading 
through  littered  stations  and  stewing  on  packed 
train* — like  creature*  from  another  world.  When 
they  did  not  fly  in  the  air,  the  Frenchmen  flew  along 
the  ground  in  high-powered  motor  car*-  one  could 
scarcely  fancy  them  walking.  Everything  they  did 
was  quick  and  fluid.  Even  their  talk,  with  the  quick, 
upward  inflection  at  the  end  of  every  phrase,  was  dif¬ 
ferent — they  didn't  talk  so  much  as  twitter,  so  to 
speak,  with  something  of  the  unpremeditated  art  of 
bird*.  It  was  delightful  to  see  their  young  captain 
light  a  cigarette  and  with  a  polite  'Mu  Voir/"  tell 
the  man  who  was  to  follow  him  on  patrol  duty  that 
he  would  find  him  at  three  o'clock  over  Scuta  l  some 
40  or  50  miles  away)  on  the  3,500-meter  level! 

The  Frenchmen  did  their  recon noissancea  in  the 
morning,  generally,  in  order  to  have  the  sun  at  their 
backs,  and  the  enemy  flew  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
same  reason.  They  met  now  and  then,  nevertheless , 
and.  according  to  west- front  custom,  attacked  at 
once.  The  aume  young  captain  came  in  one  evening 
with  a  story  of  how  be  had  met  a  boche.  attacked, 
and  at  the  third  shot  jammed  his  machine  gun  so 
that  hr  hud  to  do  a  quick  turn  and  run  for  it.  The 
Germans  were  using  at  present,  he  said,  a  stationary 
engine  with  which  they  could  dive  faster  thnn  the 
French.  The  German  custom  was,  therefore,  to  get 
above  and  ^hoot  coming  down  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  tried  to  get  above  nnd  behind,  dive,  himI 
cotne  up  underneath  and  fire  while  the  enemy  plane 
was  overhead  in  front, 

“One  shot'U  do  it."  he  aaiid,“for  either  you  if  you 
get  the  right  spot.  '‘There's  only  an  instant  to  woik 
in,  and  you  pump  as  fust  u*  you  can  as  you  g"  by  ’* 


h\y 


Behind  the  house s,  on  a  space  of  hard,  su^ept  earth .  the  women 
uituld  be  winnowing  wheat  holding  a  sieve  ot'er  their  head* 


In  the  hot  tittle  walled-in  rattey.  behind  I  hr  Turkish  fort .  just 
above  the  Austrian  lines ,  Russian  soldiers  were  roasting  green  corn 


Every  kind  of  social  difference  was  merged  in 
those  light-blue  uniforms.  The  young  captain  had 
a  name  honorably  known  in  French  army  history, 
and  he  himself  had  served  in  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fnntry  before  going  into  flying.  lie  wax  handsome, 
and  well-made,  and  hr  thought  and  talked  ax  lightly 
as* he  flew.  Politics,  plays,  and  poetry,  gas  engines 
or  i*etit*s  femmes — he  and  his  associates  skimmed 
from  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  quick  touch  and 
go.  One  smooth,  quiet  little  officer,  who  had  to  do 
with  transport  and  “paper”  work,  was  in  peace  times 
one  of  the  proprietor*  of  a  well-known  Pari*  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Another,  a  tall,  languid  youth,  who 
spoke  English  English  and  hud  the  air  of  being  born 
ai  little  tired,  was.  the  captain  explained,  “very  old 
family,  very  rich,  and  all  thut  sort  of  thing.”  Still 
another,  a  bright-eyed,  athletic,  jolly  fellow,  full  of 
"pep,"  who  aetmed  somehow  more  like  an  American, 
had  been  a  mechanic  “Splendid  man."  the  captain 
said;  “skillful,  always  cheerful,  and  absolutely  fear- 
less-  one  of  the  liext  men  we  have."  Their  n>es», 
wherever  they  were,  itlwayx  hail  a  certain  touch  of 
French  elegance.  They  had  wine,  and  light,  unsol- 
dierlike  things,  like  parsley  omelets,  and  contrived, 
in  Home  mysterious  fashion,  to  have  pear*  and  melons 
,  when  nobody  else  had  any. 

Like  a  Clock  Run  Do  ten 

TMIERE  were  a  doxen  or  so  corps  and  division  head- 
A  quarters  within  motoring  distance  of  Kamenets, 
and  the  summer  garden  on  the  hill  above  the  river, 
where  people  dined  them*  summer  evenings  and 
listened  to  the  band,  wux  full  of  soldiers  and 
the  little  teu  rooms  along  the  main  street  crowded 
with  officer*  in  every  kind  of  uniform,  delighted 
merely  to  get  away  from  camp,  and  gossip  over 
innumerable  glasses  of  Russian  tea.  One  could 
forget  very  easily  in  these  places  the  demoralixa- 
t ion  at  the  front. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  with  a  Russian  attached, 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  French,  to  the  French 
Escadrille.  Neither  flyer  nor  fighting  man,  he  was 
rather  submerged  among  the  Frenchmen,  although 
he  had,  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  the  runk  of  captum.  As 
we  *ut  there  a  tall  young  man  entered  in  Coasaek 
uniform.  Straight  as  an  arrow,  with  his  long  war¬ 
like  waist  and  slender  chain  belt  of  Caucasus  sil¬ 
ver,  his  silver  dagger  and  curved  sword,  he  was 
vomething  to  wee.  And  it  i»  difficult  to  describe,  to 
anyone  who  hud  not  experienced  the  disorder  along 
the  Russian  front,  how  almost  thrilling  it  was  to  have 
this  hawk-eyed  prince,  with  a  glance  over  the  cafe 
and  punctilious  hows  to  the  other  officers,  step  at  once 


to  our  table  and,  clicking  hi*  spurs,  stand  ut  salute  cumc  almost  more  interesting  than  the  army.  Behind 


until  my  unassuming  companion,  who  was,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  the  ranking  officer  in  the  room,  should  bow 
and  give  him  permission  to  sit  down. 

With  one  of  the  American  military  observers  and 
his  interpreter,  a  young  guard  oflVcer,  retired  from 


the  houses,  on  a  space  of  hard,  swept  earth,  the 
women  would  be  winnowing  wheat — already  pounded 
out  v*  ith  a  flail  or  crude  hand-power  thresher-  holding 
a  sieve  over  their  heads  just  as  women  must  have 
done  in  Bible  limes,  and  shaking  it  so  that  the  clear 


active  duty  after  being  wounded,  I  had  already  vis-  grain  hopped  over  the  edge  and  the  chaff  blew  off  on 


ited  several  front-line  positions  farther  north,  and 
now,  with  the  Third  Caucasus  Corps  a*  our  head¬ 
quarters,  we  visited  several  more  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kamenets  Podolsk.  The  machinery  was 
all  there  -one  passed  through  the  usual 
stages  from  corps  to  division,  to  Regimen¬ 
tal  Headquarters,  and  so  out  to  the  first- 
line  trenches 

Observation  balloons  floated  here  and  there; 
there  were  men  in  the  trenches,  artillery  in 
the  woods  behind  them,  a  more  or  less  regu¬ 
lar  crack  of  snipers'  rifles,  und  from  time 
to  time  a  shell  went  milling  speedily  over¬ 
head  to  send  back  a  low  boom  somewhere  in 
the  distance  Tin?  younger  officers,  who  took 
us  through  the  front  lines,  were  plain- 
spoken,  workmanlike  fellows,  who  talked  the 
usual  shop  talk  of  positions,  strength  op¬ 
posed  to  them,  ground  lost  or  gained,  with 
the  businesslike  air  of  those  to  whom  it  all 
meant  something. 

So  far  as  their  own  little  units  werr  con¬ 
cerned,  it  often,  of  course,  did  mean  a  good 
deal,  and  although  the  front  as  a  whole 
might  have  stopped,  like  a  clock  run  down, 
yet  some  of  it*  wheels  always  kept  going, 
and  every  here  and  there  the  '•rsonality 
of  some  officer,  or  of  a  few  companies  of 
men,  made  a  difference,  and  therr  would 
be  trench  raids  and  local  fighting.  Artil¬ 
lery  and  cavalry  unit*  showed,  as  a  rule, 
less  decrease  in  morale,  partly  because 
their  officers  had  often  been  superior  in 
the  beginning,  and  partly  because  their  thet 

losses  had  been  less.  The  infantry  units  facin 

were  often,  from  top  to  bottom,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  new  men.  But  even  over  the  best  a  moral  sick¬ 
ness  had  fallen,  u  sort  of  blight  that  fatal  question: 
“Why  are  we  doing  this?  What  does  it  all  meant" 

Into  the  Dniester  Country 


the  wind.  Sometime*  we  lunched  inside  these  peasant 
houses — a  smoothly  swept  dirt  floor,  tiny  window*, 
an  icon  in  the  comer,  u  few  lithograph*  of  saint*. 


The  comma  rider  of  the  Third  Caucasus  Corps,  The  old  offierr 
facing  him  at  the  right  is  "a  typical  general  of  artillery “ 


and  a  little  homemade  brick-and-clay  oven  with  vari¬ 
ous  shelves  and  cuhhy-holes.  to  keep  thing*  warm 
in.  The  flies  swarmed  like  bees  One  had  fairly  to 
scrape  them  off.  It  would  have  been  the  aimplexl 
thing  in  the  world  to  screen  the  little  window*  or 


'HE  country  iUelf.  splendid,  rolling  billows  of  rover  them  with  mosquito  netting,  but  Russians  of 


k  farm  land — all  “black  earth”  country  the  vil¬ 
lages  with  their  thatched  roofs  und  homemade  walls, 
freshly  plastered,  when  the  housewife  was  thrifty, 
with  u  coat  of  new  clay,  and  the  people  in  them,  be- 


The  earning  of  the  French  FscadrfUe,  up  to  the 
adventure  for  the  natives  of  ha  me  net*  Podolsk 


minute  in  fighting-flying,  was  a*  much  of  an 
a*  that  of  the  British  Byers  to  Mewpoiamia 


all  classes,  possibly  because  of  the  short  summit - 
rarely  bother  about  such  thing-.  I  mentioned  flic* 
to  a  colonel  who  wa*  entertaining  us  one  day,  and 
he  laughed  and  told  of  u  “Swat  the  fly"  order  some 
body  had  vent  out — “as  if  they  didn't  have  enough 
things  to  worry  about  besides  that!" 

From  the  Third  f'aueasus  Corps  we  went  out  to 
positions  on  the  lower  Zbrucx,  where,  from  the  ruir.- 
of  an  old  Turkish  fortress,  nicked  a  bit  by  tho  shell 
fire  of  a  week  before,  we  peeked  down  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  across  the  river  which  the  Austrian  wcout* 
were  supposed  to  he  holding.  In  the  hot  little 
walled-in  valley,  behind  the  Turkish  fort,  Rusniur 
soldier*  were  roasting  green  com,  and  a  queer, 
peaceful  sort  of  bomba rd meat  of  soma  distant 
chausser  went  on  from  time  to  lime  from  n  lone 
cannon  in  u  cornfield. 

Farther  south,  out  beyond  the  old  town  of  Khotin 
on  the  Dniester,  there  had  been  real  lighting  only  o 
few  days  before,  und  the  cottages  were  charred  ami 
the  road  full  of  shell  hole-.  The  Austrians  Itud  ir>- 
v  ited  the  Turks  to  come  up  and  help  take  Khotin,  an. I 
also  Kamenets  Podolsk,  which  their  ancestors  had 
taken  some  three  centuries  before,  and  a  Turkish 
division  “good  fighter*,"  the  Russians  said— ha-J 
obediently  complied.  Rut  the  Russians  had  beaten 
them  buck  nevertheless,  and  there  seemed  to  be.  ir 
this  neighborhood,  u  certain  amount  of  go-uhea. 
spirit  among  the  men.  The  general  of  division  him 
M.'lf  took  uv  out  sin  officer,  young  for  his  rank,  w h> 
strcNle  vigorously  along  on  foot  and  jumped  th# 
ditches.  Squads  of  men  were  cleaning  up  the  \  U- 
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A  pm  mu  n  l  f  mitral  primer**  ion  camv  trailing  across  the  Retd  -the  prieat.  and  men  carrying  the  holy  bannera,  in  front .  then  the  open  co/Jin  borne 
on  four  ahouUiern .  with  the  pinched  white  face  open  in  the  akg.  and  behind  the  mournera  and  friendn ,  weeping  and  trailing  their  buriat  *ong* 


Something  Called  a  Line 


rather  freely — a  prince:  a  capable-appearing,  pol¬ 
ished  officer  who  spoke  in  short,  soldierlike  phrases, 
with  plenty  of  self-possession  iinrl  decidedly  to  the 
point.  Of  the  work  of  a  correspondent,  he  said  it 
wax  undoubtedly  interesting,  but  one  was  only  a 
spectator.  He  spoke  of  his  own  people  with  the 
usual  Russian  frankness  and  self-criticism. 

"Time  is  worth  nothin*  with  us,"  he  said,  “not 
a  kopeck!”  As  for  the  condition  of  the  railroads— 
“Doesn't  it  take  rather  a  different  sort  of  mind  alto¬ 
gether  to  run  railroads  well?  Our  men  are  still 
very  undeveloped  along  some  lines.  There  is  in  the 
Slav  character  a  lack  of  hardness  and  practicality — 
somethin*  feminine." 

At  the  table  with  us  was  a  grizzled  old  fellow 
with  Ion*,  droopin*.  houndlike  ears,  and  kindly,  wise, 
blue  eyes — very  simple  and  dependable-look  in*.  "A 
type,"  smiled  the  corps  commander;  “that's  a  typi¬ 
cal  general  of  artillery,  a  splendid  old  fellow — 
you'll  find  many  of  them  in  the  Russian  army." 

We  rode  one  mornin*  up  through  the  hills  where 
the  barefooted  peasants  in  their  embroidered  white 
linen,  patterin*  alon*,  single  file,  beside  the  nvad, 
made  one  think  of  tropical  America,  and  had  dinner 
with  a  division  headquarters  staff  in  a  big  country 
house,  with  a  white  pillared  portico.  The  hand 
played  outside  the  open  window,  and  the  men  sang 
the  Cossack  son*  of  welcome,  “Allah  crrdir";  there 
were  sword  dances  and  speeches  all  round.  A  hard- 
fisted  old  Cossack  colonel  said  that  the  Cossacks 
had  always  been  free  and  knew  how  to  behave  as 
free  men.  We  spoke  too,  and  tried  clumsily,  through 
an  interpreter,  to  say  that  America  was  with  them. 
The  general  at  whose  left  I  sat  talked  fm/ikty.  They 
were  on  their  own  frontier  now.  and  jnissihly  the 
troops  would  stand  here — there  was  no  hope  that 
they  would  advance  beyond  it.  For  two  week*  now 
things  had  been  holding  their  own — nobody  could  tell 
what  would  happen  next.  He  suddenly  made  a 
gesture  which  seemed  to  dispose  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.  “Cest  finir  he  said. 

Mot  Eren  a  "Sank  You 99 

THE  American  attache  wanted  to  settle  down  in 
a  headquarters  like  this  and  study  division  organ¬ 
isation  in  detail,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  time  for  me 
to  begin  the  slow  journey  north  again.  There  was 
no  headquarters  motor  free  that  evening,  and  our 
young  guardsman  guide,  who  wanted  a  change  of 
scene,  rode  into  Kamencts  with  me  hi  a  peasant's 
cart.  It  was  a  beautiful  starlit  night,  with  just  a 
touch  of  autumn  in  the  air,  and  a  cool,  musty  per¬ 
fume,  breathing  up  from  <  Continued  on  page  32) 


TT  is  difficult  to  describe  the  curious  unreality  of 
-L these  words,  there  in  the  fragrant  morning,  in 
those  quiet,  HUM -drenched  fields,  Nothing  threat 
cued  us  out  hi  front;  nolhing  aremnl  tu  support 
us  from  irfliind.  All  that  Men**-  uf  U-mg  in  some 
thing  that  can't  be  turned  luick  or  slopped,  of 
having  the  ryes  of  the  world  on  you.  was  ns  far 
away  as  the  moon.  It  seemed  ns  if  nobody  were 
watching  us,  as  if.  whether  or  not  wc  pushed  across 
•  • 


.1  queer,  peaceful  sort  nf  bombardment  of  tome  dintant  ehausnee  went  on  from  time  to 
time  from  a  lone  cannon  in  a  cornfield  one  of  the  Russian  position*  on  the  loner  Zhrucz 


The  Star  Character 


luges  and  road,  and  every  time  wc  approached  one  the  intervening  space  to  that  windmill  and  clump 
had  an  instant  of  embarrassed  questioning — “What  of  trees,  it  would  never  he  known  or  make  the  slight- 
will  they  do?  Will  they  salute  or  not?  And  if  so,  c*t  difference  to  anyone, 

just  how  willingly?"  Each  time  the  young  general,  Just  why.  one  could  imagine  the  peasant  soldiers 
looking  very  confident,  and  stiffening  the  infor-  thinking,  because  some  one  in  a  white  house,  five 
mality  of  his  greeting  with  a  little  military  terse  or  ten  miles  in  the  rear,  says  so,  should  we  try  to 
ness,  would  call  out:  “Good  morning,  comrades!"  take  that  farmhouse  over  there?  For  three  years 
i4‘Zdra*tritzye.  foran>Ai7"),  and  each  time  the  they  had  been  doing  nothing  that  could  seem  to  most 
soldiers,  looking,  it  seemed,  just  a  bit  conscious,  of  them  useful.  Every  smell  in  the  air  and  look 
called  back  briskly  enough  their  “Zdravg  zhtlaem /"  of  the  ripe  wheat  was  calling  them  back  to  fields 

of  their  own.  where  they  were  needed — and 
the  short  Russian  summer  was  going.  They 
could  not  go  forward  in  the  Curt  name 
liecause  there  was  no  Czar.  There  was  no 
longer  any  fiag,  nor  even  any  Russia.  In 
the  name  of  what  reulity  were  they  to  cross 
that  mile  or  so  of  quiet  prairie  and  very 
likely  be  killed,  simply  that  it  might  not 
coat  more  than  125  men — would  he,  in  fact, 
quite  a  bargain — and  straighten  out  some¬ 
thing  called  a  line? 


WE  drove  back  across  the  Dniester,  and 
into  Bessarabia,  and  stopped  several 
time6  outside  orchard  fences  for  plums — 
the  whole  country  was  full  of  the  purple 
plums  which  could  only  be  had  in  boxes 
back  in  Arctic  Petrograd.  Once  a  man  came 
out  and  helped  shake  his  own  trees.  How 
much  were  his  plums?  He  laughed  in  true 
Russian  style — “Nothing  at  all.  comrades!” 
he  said-—' “Nitchero,  t oca  risk  i!" 

The  Third  Caucasus  Corps  Headquarters, 
to  which  we  returned  each  evening,  was  in 
one  of  those  semidilapidated  country  estates 
0  not  uncommon  in  Russia.  The  place  had 
been  started,  apparently,  on  rather  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scale  and  never  finished.  There  was 
one  tree-lined  allee,  with  a  marble  Venus 
Officers  at  a  dir  is  ion  headquarter*  near  Kameneta  and  the  ftH  flno  m%  you  j>|CU!ir,  and  there  was  a 

author  I  third  from  the  right  in  the  next  to  the  lop  row )  Diana  off  by  herself  with  no  apparent  rea- 

-  son  for  being  there  and  no  trees  at  all.  A 

A  battery  somewhere  over  to  the  right  was  lazily  stairway  which  might  have  done  for  some  provincial 
pegging  away  and  shells  bursting  on  the  horizon  a  courthouse  at  home  led  up  to  the  high  first  story, 
couple  of  miles  off  -  practicing  barrage,  the  general  and  yet  stucco  had  never  been  spread  as  yet  over 
said — but  the  enemy  were  not  in  sight;  indeed,  one  about  half  of  the  bare  bricks.  1  remarked  to  the 
eould  scarcely  feel  them.  The  sun  was  wilting  hot,  corps  commander  at  dinner  that  one  couldn't  quite 
in  the  wheat  peusant  girls  were  binding  sheaves,  and  tell  whether  the  house  was  not  yet  completed  or  was 
all  about  was  the  smell  and  feel  of  the  generous  sum-  beginning  to  fall  into  ruin. 

mcr.  One  thought  of  homes  and  the  harvest  and  “It's  often  that  way  with  us."  he  smiled;  "you 
peaceful  life.  Gone  completely  was  that  thrilling  find  both  things  at  the  same  time!" 
tension,  that  indescribable  electric  bite,  which  one  He  was  what  we  call  in  English — translating 
feels  on  the  west  front,  or  indeed  the  instant  one 
crosses  the  Channel  and  sets  foot  in  France — that 
cumulative  something,  which  sweeps  the  individual 
along  without  question,  as  if  it  were  in  the  very 
nature  of  things. 

If  the  division  commander  felt  this,  he  gave  no 
sign,  but  kepi  pluckily  to  his  part.  Holding  up  the 
map,  he  pointed  out  where  we  were,  where  they, had 
been  before  the  last  action,  the  village  he  had 
pushed  up  and  taken  “it  only  cost  us  125  men  " 

Our  young  guardsman  raised'  his  eyebrows  and 
nodded  with  a  polite  professional  smile.  “Cheap 
enough!"  he  said.  Over  to  the  right,  across  the 
plain,  was  a  clump  of  trees,  a  farmhouse  and  wind¬ 
mill.  The  general  hoped  to  push  over  and  take  that 
soon.  It  would,  as  wc  could  see  by  a  glance  at  the 
map,  very  decidedly  smooth  out  his  line. 


In  the  Balance 

O  thoughtful  American  who  has  the  future  of  his  country 
at  heart  can  read  the  news  from  France  in  these  days  without 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  apprehension.  The  ferocity  and  power 
of  the  German  attack  seem  undiminished  after  nearly  four  years 
of  terrible  warfare.  The  tenacious  courage  of  the  Allied  troops 
and  our  own  sprinkling  of  American  soldiers  is  beyond  all  praise. 
We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  their  endurance  will  withstand 
the  present  and  future  onslaughts  until  the  time  comes  when  they 
can  turn  and  strike  back. 

Collier’s  has  expressed  the  belief  that  the  ring  around  Ger¬ 
many  will  not  part  even  if  the  Allies  are  divided,  the  French  driven 
beyond  Paris,  and  the  British  forced  back  on  the  Channel  ports. 
But  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  such  an  event  would  not  be 
a  disaster  of  appalling  magnitude.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  probable 
that  the  Germans  can  accomplish  even  this  much,  now  or  later. 
But  if  they  should,  the  people  of  this  country  must  face  the  future 
possibilities  without  blinking.  They  must  ask  themselves  what 
would  happen,  not  merely  if  the  armies  of  the  Allies  should  be 
beaten,  but  if  they  should  be  destroyed  or  captured,  if  France 
should  be  subjugated  and  the  British  forced  to  retire  to  their  island 
and  depend  upon  their  navy  for  its  safety. 

What  would  be  the  position  of  the  United  States?  The  calamity 
is  almost  unthinkable.  The  moral  and  material  forces  behind  the 
Allies  are  too  great,  in  all  human  probability,  to  be  destroyed. 
But  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  one  we  must  be  ready  to  face 
any  emergency.  The  Allies  arc  bound  together  by  an  agreement 
not  to  consent  to  a  separate  peace,  and  we  are  under  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  stand  by  them  to  the  end.  But  the  written  or  implied  obli¬ 
gations  of  a  subjugated  nation  are  of  no  worth.  Russia  also  was 
a  party  to  this  agreement,  and  Russia  is  now,  in  part  at  least,  in 
alliance  with  the  Central  European  Powers.  We  should  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  If  France  were  conquered  and  England  crippled. 
Germany  could  turn  to  us,  the  richest  of  all  powers.  The  least  to 
be  expected  would  be  a  demand  for  an  indemnity  that  would  cause 
the  world  to  reflect  on  the  moderation  of  Bismarck  when  he  ex¬ 
acted  $1,000,000,000  from  France.  We  would  not  give  in  without 
a  fight.,  but  we  would  need  all  our  strength  to  stand  off  a  German 
navy  that,  we  may  be  sure,  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
rower  since  the  war  commenced.  And  the  final  battle  for  human 
freedom  might  be  fought  within  hearing  of  the  people  of  our 
Atlantic  Coast. 

We  repeat,  that  the  calamity  is  almost  beyond  belief.  We  dis¬ 
cuss  the  possibility  simply  to  bring  home  to  our  readers  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  intrepid  men  in  France  an.d  the  sailors  who  patrol 
the  Atlantic  lanes  or  stand  on  guard  in  the  North  Sea  night  and  day 
are  protecting  the  actual  physical  safety  of  this  country.  They 
are  guarding  our  liberty,  our  lives  and  our  property,  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  future  generations  of  Americans.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  generous  and  eager  in  their  support  of 
the  war.  But  they  have  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  something 
remote  from  their  own  national  welfare.  No  good  can  come  from 
making  them  downhearted,  but  they  should  steel  their  souls  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  war  is  not  merely  for  the  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  for  the  press¬ 
ing  and  practical  necessity  of  making  democracy  secure  in 
their  own  land.  For  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
if  Germany  overwhelms  the  Allied  armies,  this  country  will 
never  again  see  the  days  of  peace  and  plenty  that  it  has  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  past.  It  must  stand  armed  to  the  teeth  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come,  never  knowing  when  the  blow  will  be  delivered 
by  the  enemy  of  civilization. 

The  Soldier’s  Income  Tax 

HE  income  tax  falls  very  heavily  on  some  of  the  men  in  our 
army  and  navy.  The  tax  which  must  be  paid  next  month  is 
a  tax  on  income  received  during  1917;  In  the  case  of  a  soldier 
or  sailor  who  has  no  bank  balance  and  no  income-bearing  property, 
it  must  come  out  of  his  Government  pay.  Thus  a  man  who  earned 
a  high  salary  in  1917  and  spent  it  will  find  it  utterly  impossible  to 
meet  his  income-tax  payment  unless  he  happens  to  be  able  to  borrow 
the  money.  Surely  the  rest  of  us  can  afford  to  remit  the  income 
taxes  of  salaried  men  who  are  in  this  predicament.  Congress  might 
very  well  make  a  distinction  between  the  man  in  service  who  earned 
Man  t,  ana 


all  he  spent  in  1917  and  the  man  in  service  who  enjoyed  a  large 
income  from  real  estate  or  stocks.  We  do  not  need  the  income 
taxes  of  men  who  will  have  to  give  up  their  small  pay  as  sailors 
or  soldiers  for  months  in  order  to  obey  the  present  law. 

The  High  Cost  of  Sailoring 

MAN  who  left  a  perfectly  good  job  at  $35  a  week  in  order 
to  join  the  navy  at  about  that  much  a  month  has  written  us 
an  interesting  letter.  He  says: 

One  of  the  "Regulation*  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy"  (navy  r.-gula- 
tions.  as  you  probably  know,  are  written  into  the  “law  of  the  land")  stipulate* 
that  an  allowance  of  $60  be  made  to  each  enlintcd  man  upon  his  entrance  into 
service  for  the  purchase  of  an  outfit  and  clothing. 

This  regulation,  setting  $60  us  the  sum  necessary  to  clothe  a  man.  has  been 
in  force  for  years.  Recruiting  officers  have  used  it  a*  a  basis  in  making  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  a  bluejacket's  clothes  cost  him  nothing.  This  may 
have  been  true  at  one  time.  Possibly  it  was  once  practicable  to  stretch  the  $60 
allowance  over  a  period  of  four  years.  But  it  is  not  true  now. 

Right  now.  in  the  month  of  April.  1918.  when  the  press  reports  the  over¬ 
whelming  success  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  when  the  Treasury  Department 
is  stating  that  the  returns  from  the  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  will  exceed 
by  a  billion  the  fondest  hopes  of  conservative  estimator*-  -now.  when  there 
seems  to  be  so  much  money  available  for  Government  needs,  it  Is  costing  every 
man  enlisting  in  the  navy  anywhere  from  $40  to  $70  out  of  hi*  pay  to  procure 
his  initio/  minimum  outfit.  In  other  words,  the  clothes  thnt  he  must  have, 
drawn  from  the  navy  stores,  not  only  cat  up  the  $60  he  is  allowed,  but  also 
require  nearly  that  much  in  addition. 

The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  the  cost  of  shoes  and  blouses  and 
salt-water  soap  and  blankets  has  advanced  faster  than  the  navy 
regulations.  Our  correspondent  thinks  this  condition  should  be 
remedied  immediately.  We  agree  with  him. 

"The  American  Effort” 

LET  the  carping  critics  who  assert  that  America’s  military  effort 
J  has  meant  very  little  to  the  Allies  thus  far  in  the  war  study  the 
Paris  “Temps”  for  March  13,  the  day  after  Secretary  Baker's 
arrival  in  France.  This  is  the  communique  they  will  read  in  the 
"Temps”:  "The  tax  on  theatre  tickets  gave  last  month  the  sum 
of  1,214,000  francs  instead  of  629,000  francs  in  February,  1917.” 

Milwaukee 

COLLIER’S  is  glad  to  print  the  following  letter  from  a  good 
citizen  of  the  patriotic  city  of  Milwaukee: 

Editor  Collier’s  Weekly: 

Dear  Sir — In  view  of  the  unfavorable  comment#  on  Milwaukee'*  statu*  a* 
an  American  city,  recently  made  in  the  public  pres*  of  the  country,  it  may 
prove  both  timely  and  interesting  on  the  part  of  a  publication  like  your  own 
to  look  ub  over  at  a  closer  range  and  tell  the  whole  truth. 

We  are  confident  that  such  an  inquiry  would  not  only  he  in  the  interest 
of  American  fair  play,  but  also  serve  the  great  cause  in  which  the  nation  is 
now  engaged.  As  a  preliminary  we  present  the  following: 


MILWAUKEE'S  WAR-AID  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


si/fotmanf 

Subscribed  OterMnb*rribed 

First  Liberty  Loan . 

..  $14,000,000 

$17,000,000 

$3,000,000 

Second  Liberty  Loan... 

..  26.000,000 

3.1,000,000 

H, 000 ,000 

Red  Cross  War  Fund - 

600,000 

780,000 

280,000 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C. 

A. 

War  Funds . 

106,000 

187.000 

■J-2.000 

Red  Cross  Memberships 

a  .  100,000 

162,000 

62.000 

K.  of  C . 

100,000 

133,000 

38,000 

Total . 

. .  $39,865,000 

$51,262,000 

$11,397,000 

These  figures  speak  more  eloquently  and  convincingly  than  a  volume  of  ex¬ 
planations.  If  editors  and  writers  have  unwittingly  given  credence  to  mis¬ 
representation.  they  will  no  doubt  stand  ready  to  exploit  the  truth  with  equal 
readiness. 

If  you  should  deem  the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  from  the  standpoint 
of  publicity,  send  a  correspondent  to  look  us  over.  We  hold  our  heads  high 
and  defy  anyone  who  questions  our  patriotism. 

Milwaukee  is  a  generous  city,  a  loyal  city,  and  to  the  enre  Awicncmi  city. 

Yours  very  tmiy,  Wm.  Okoiwje  Bruce. 

General  Secretary,  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce, 

And,  indeed,  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  have  no  need  to  quote 
figures  to  be  able  to  hold  their  head*  high  and  defy  anyone  who 
questions  their  patriotism.  We  hope  the  Association  of  Commerce 
will  not  think  the  rest  of  the  country  suspects  Milwaukee  because 
of  the  acts  of  a  few  wrong-headed  men  like  Victor  Berger.  We 
well  know  how  small  is  their  minority  among  the  representative 
citizens  of  that  community,  including  those  of  German  extraction. 
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What  the  Enemy  Know* 

Y  two  types  of  superpatriots  the  patience  of  the  country  has 
been,  and  will  be,  tried.  The  red-faced  gentlemen  in  and  out 
of  Congress  who  are  always  demanding  that  the  people  be  told 
the  worst,  even  if  there  is  no  worst  to  tell,  are  a  nuisance  and  a 
drag.  Rut  they  are  less  mischievous  than  the  advocate  of  hush 
for  heaven’s  sake,  the  man  who  would  stifle  criticism  for  fear  of 
conveying  information  to  the  enemy.  Like  the  police  power  of  the 
Government  in  peace  times,  and  like  charity,  this  caution  against 
rendering  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  can  be  made  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  For  every  American  citizen  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress  this  question  of  public  criticism  in  war  time  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  conscience  and  judgment.  The  essence  of  it  is  simple.  It 
means  a  balancing  of  gain  through  telling  the  truth  to  the  people 
of  this  country'  against  the  loss  involved  in  letting  the  enemy  know. 
It  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered  on  the  merits  of  the 
individual  case. 

From  the  beginning  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people, 
and  certainly  a  great  majority  of  the  American  press,  have  been 
impatient  with  the  Old  Sleuth  policy  which  expresses  itself  in 
Atlantic  Ports  and  Somewhere  in  Staten  Island  and  similar  rig¬ 
marole.  But.  after  all,  the  harm  done  is  largely  to  the  temper  of 
editors  and  readers.  A  harder  case  was  presented  when  the  War 
Department  decided  to  suppress  the  home  addresses  of  our  casualties 
in  France.  There  again  the  loss  was  in  the  anxiety  caused  to  the 
parents  arid  remoter  relatives  of  our  men  abroad ;  against  that  we 
were  vvilling  to  accept  General  MARCH'S  statement  that  there  were 
counterbalancing  reasons,  military  and  otherwise.  After  all,  the 
infliction  of  possibly  unnecessary  pain  on  American  fathers  and 
mothers  did  not  vitally  affect  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

It  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  conscientious  criticism  is 
directed  against  failures  and  delays  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Here  situations  are  bound  to  arise  when  it  is  necessary  to  speak  out, 
no  matter  to  what  comfort  of  the  enemy.  HlNbENBURC  will  very 
soon  And  out  by  the  lack  of  pressure  or  lack  of  resistance  which 
he  encounters.  Under  a  rigorous  policy  of  hush,  it  is  the  enemy 
who  knows  and  the  American  people  alone  who  do  not  know. 

Footing  for  Uncle  Sam ’*»  Pack  Mules 

HE  war  is  teaching  us  what  can  be  done  with  automobiles,  and 
this  whole  country  is  going  ahead  to  put  better  roads  under 
their  tires.  If  present  plans  are  carried  out,  1918  will  see  over 
$250,000,000  spent  on  our  highways,  a  total  more  than  80  per  cent 
above  the  previous  high  mark.  Despite  the  war  scarcity  of  capital. 
Texas  is  going  to  put  $25,000,000  into  improved  roads  this  year, 
as  compared  with  $5,000,000  last  year.  Arkansas  has  gone  up 
from  $4,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  In  Oklahoma,  Tulsa  County  (the 
center  of  the  oil  region)  is  spending  $1,750,000  on  weatherproof 
highways.  Iowa  is  duplicating  last  year’s  investment  of  $15,000,000. 
Iowa  can  certainly  afford  it,  the  way  the  price  of  corn  keeps  soar¬ 
ing,  and  thirty  millions  of  real  money  ought  to  lake  the  slithers 
and  sludges  out  of  some  of  the  main  trails  through  the  corn  belt 
at  least.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  not  lagging  very  far  behind 
the  Middle  West  in  this  matter,  for  railway  blockades  and  em; 
bargoes  on  needed  freight  have  convinced  most  of  us  that  trans¬ 
portation  is  not  a  luxury  even  when  gasoline  is  burned  to  obtain  it. 
Uncle  Sam  has  to  get  in  and  out  of  his  cantonments,  shipyards, 
training  camps,  arspnals,  and  warehouses,  and  is  putting  up  his 
share  of  the  costs.  Of  course  there  are  some  belated  brothers  who 
cannot  see  the  sense  of  such  improvement,  as  witness  that  odd  bill 
introduced  in  the  New  York  legislature  to  forbid  five-ton  Govern¬ 
ment  trucks  from  using  certain  State  highways;  but  these  curios 
only  illustrate  the  general  progress.  Most  of  us  know  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  can  pull  its  share  of  the  load  in  our  war  and  are  willing 
to  give  it  a  chance.  The  Kaiser  is  about  the  only  one  who  really 
wants  bad  roads  in  our  U.  S.  A. 

Work ,  Light,  and  Coal 

HEN  turning  off  electricity  around  the  shop  in  order  to  save 
coal,  he  sure  you  are  not  cutting  down  on  work  accomplished. 
The  only  real  way  to  save  coal  in  this  war  is  by  getting  the  best 
possible  use  out  of  it.  Better  lighting  in  our  factories  means  more 
uar  work  done  in  the  same  time,  less  waste  of  raw  materials,  and 
fewer  accidents.  Every  factory  that  is  now  enlisted  in  our  national 
cause  should  have  a  full  equipment  of  the  best  possible  lamps  and 


reflectors,  and  should  keep  them  clean.  (Use  white  paint  and  dean 
the  windows  also,  and  let  in  every  bit  of  daylight,  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  substitute  for  electricity.)  Burglars  are  said  to  operate  well 
in  the  dark,  but  very  few  good  mechanics  have  that  knack.  These 
facta  are  all  familiar  enough.  The  illuminating  engineers  worked 
out  the  figures  to  prove  their  case  some  years  ago.  and  have  been 
hammering  it  in  ever  since,  but  not  all  of  us  realize  the  full  im¬ 
portance  of  ft  even  yet.  Just  about  every  sort  of  manufacturing 
that  we  need  to  carry  on  our  war  is  done  by  seeing,  and  most  of  it 
under  artificial  light.  A  great  many  otherwise  capable  factory  men 
are  so  intent  on  the  technical  processes  of  production  itself  that 
they  have  not  learned  what  seems  so  obvious  a  lesson.  The  war 
is  a  good  time  to  put  American  industry  in  the  sunshine,  both 
natural  and  artificial.  Any  coal  saved  by  not  doing  so  will  be 
altogether  too  utterly  costly. 

There  Are  Seasons 

HIS  country  has  already  had  some  schooling  in  the  effects  of 
price  fixing  and  will  have  more.  We  are  gradually  learning 
how  it  confuses  the  economic  compass  for  both  producers  and  users ; 
how  it  multiplies  rules  and  red  tape  and  necessitates  the  incessant 
nursing  care  of  bureaucratic  regulation  at  every  step  if  anything 
like  the  normal  process  of  business  is  to  continue.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  see  how  price  fixing  really  works  can  get  an  idea  by  study¬ 
ing  some  of  these  popular-priced  chains  of  restaurants.  They  keep 
to  their  fixed  prices  regardless.  Eggs  may  be  thirty  cents  a  dozen 
or  sixty-five;  grapefruit  may  be  out  of  season  or  thick  as  onions 
in  Bermuda;  potatoes  may  be  scarce  or  superfluous — it  is  all  the 
same  to  the  score  card.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  farm  knows 
that  this  is  not  nature’s  way  of  feeding  us.  The  human  race  lives 
by  crops,  not  by  allotted  rations.  Half  the  joy  of  gastronomic  life 
is  in  having  plenty  of  the  things  that  are  plentiful  at  the  time  they 
are  best  suited  for  food.  If  you  have  ever  picked  strawberries, 
or  caught  fish,  or  made  maple  sugar,  or  gotten  in  the  apples,  or 
helped  in  the  labors  of  hog-killing  time,  you  know  that  sense  of 
effort  rewarded,  or  plenty  achieved,  which  crowns  the  actual  feast. 
City  people,  cut  off  from  earth  and  sea  by  their  pavements, 
should  be  guided  to  their  provender  by  lower  prices  for  the 
plentiful  foods  and  by  higher  prices  for  the  scarcer  sorts.  Menu 
charges  fixed  through  the  year  throw  the  whole  process  out  of 
line  and  prevent  any  natural  adjustment  between  supply  and 
demand.  The  How  of  food  to  restaurant  patrons  is  strained 
through  a  system  of  storers  and  traders  whose  interest  is  to  handle 
rather  less  stuff  at  rather  higher  rates.  This  dislocation  means 
less  to  cat  and  more  waste.  For  real  food  conservation  we  would 
do  well  to  get  back  to  the  seasons,  and  the  restaurants  could  help. 
Seasons  will  continue  whatever  we  do. 

On  Reading  and  Rereading 

E’VE  just  been  rereading  "Vanity  Fair,"  in  the  cheap  “Every¬ 
man”  edition  for  which  the  late  WlllTELAW  Reid  wrote  an 
introduction.  Mr.  Rkid  tells  how  Thackeray  pointed  out  his  house 
in  Young  Street,  London,  to  Fields,  the  Boston  publisher,  saying: 
"Down  on  vnur  knees — for  here  ‘Vanity  Fair’  was  penned ;  and 
I  will  go  down  with  you.  for  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  that  little 
production  myself." 

We  like  the  story,  for  we  find  no  objection  to  an  author  know¬ 
ing  a  great  book  when  he  sees  it,  even  though  it  came  out  of  his 
own  head  and  heart.  But  it  interests  us  that  Mr.  Reid  should  add: 
“At  first  neither  the  publisher  nor  the  public  agreed  with  Thack¬ 
eray  about  his  'little  production.’  Colburn,  in  fact,  refused  it  out¬ 
right,  err ii  for  hi *  magazine." 

The  implication  seems  to  he  that  the  book  publishers  of  seventy 
years  ago  were  discriminating  enough,  but  almost  any  yarn  was 
good  enough  for  serial  publication.  However  that  may  have  been, 
nothing  like  that  holds  water  to-day.  It’s  comparatively  easy  to 
find  a  publisher  for  any  reasonably  well-written  novel — but  a  maga¬ 
zine  publisher  is  another  proposition.  Collier’s  receives  two  or 
three  short  stories  nearly  every  week  which  it  finds  worth  print¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  later  on.  but  it  is  a  good  many  months  since 
we  have  seen  a  novel  which  we’ve  thought  deserved  publication 
week  in.  week  out.  until  the  whole  of  it  had  been  brought  before 
our  million.  Which  is.  perhaps,  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  Thackeravs  of  this  world  are  few  and  far  between :  a 
truth  you  had  already  suspected,  gentle  and  discriminating  reader. 

May  4,  JVM 
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CONOVER  hail  brought  him  to  lunch  at  the*  down¬ 
town  club  where  some  hundreds  of  us  daily  gather 
and  continue  to  talk  business  while  we  eat.  He  looked 
nothing  but  a  boy,  but  he  wore  the  jaunty,  well-fit- 
ting  uniform  of  a  Canadian  lieutenant,  and  he  limped 
when  he  came  into  the  dining  room. 

•‘Yea,"  said  Conover,  over  his  shoulder,  to  some 
question— "wounded  at  Loos— shell  fragment  ripped 
the  tendons.  He‘a  going  back,  though.” 

Uniforms  were  common  enough  in  the  club,  but 
they  were  mostly  worn  by  men  who  had  seen  serv¬ 
ice  at  Plattsburg  and  Camp  Upton,  and  Conover’s 
young  Canadian  was  a  bit  of  a  curiosity.  Finding 
him  sitting  with  his  host  in  one  of  the  clubroom* 
after  luncheon,  an  open  box  of  cigarettes  in  front 
of  him,  one  after  another  of  the  broker’s  acquaint¬ 
ances  stopped  to  be  introduced,  and  to  ask  those 
fool  questions  the  civilian  always  wants  to  ask. 

The  youngster  answered  them  all  cheerfully.  No, 
he  didn’t  in  the  least  mind  talking  about  it.  Oh, 
it  wasn't  so  horrible  after  you  got  used  to  it-  No. 
you  didn’t  hear  the  guns— only  when  they  stopped; 
and  that  was  lucky  too,  because  if  a  beggar  ever 
did  get  to  hearing  'em.  why,  then  he  didn’t  sleep,  and 
pretty  soon  he  went  bughouse.  The  mud  was  worse 
than  the  guns — mud,  mud.  mud!  Sure, 
he  was  going  back — only  place  to  be. 

He  was  joing  to  see  the  Job  through. 

He  lit  another  cigarette  from  the 
butt  of  the  last  one.  1  noticed  how 
boyish  his  face  was.  in  tin*  pause,  and 
how  his  hand  was  steady,  though  he’d 
been  over  the  top,  and  was  but  now 
healing  up  from  the  ripping  open  he 
got.  He  had  the  true  temperament 
for  the  soldier,  I  thought  it  was  all 
a  bit  of  a  lark  for  him,  and  I  fancied 
his  nostrils  expanding  as  he  drew 
near  the  boom  of  the  guns.  He  was 
one  of  those  Canadians  from  the  great 
Northwest,  still  close  to  the  romance 
of  the  pioneer  and  adventurer 

Now  hr  was  explaining  barrage 
fire,  and  the  listening  group  were 
leaning  a  little  forward  in  their 
chairs — all  but  old  Bowker,  with 
his  gray,  pointrd  beard,  his  beady, 
blue  eyes,  and  his  long,  slender  cigar 
which  he  always  seemed  to  sip  rather 
than  puff. 

Bowker  was  sitting  back  in  u  big 
leather  armchair,  his  eyes  narrowed, 
sipping  his  cigar  at  methodical  inter¬ 
vals  and  thinking,  for  all  you  could 
tell,  about  his  South  American  credits 
or  his  shipbuilding  contracts  or  his 
Ming  pottery,  quite  as  much  as  about 
the  young  Canadian's  talk.  A  leading 
figure  on  the  Street,  old  Bowker— a 
power  in  the  financial  world.  Some 
say  he  cultivates  the  enigmatic  pose, 
like  a  poker  player.  But  though  his 
eyes  wander,  they  never  slumber.  I 
saw  them  come  back  more  than  once, 
not  to  the  lieutenant’s  face,  but  to  his 
fingers,  holding  the  cigarette  and  yel¬ 
lowed  by  the  smoke. 

“  Y()^  «*an  do  stunts  with  a  barrage. 

*  like  a  garden  hose,"  the  C  anadian 
was  saving.  "It's  that  accurate  A 
battery  commander  gel*  a  telephone 


call  at  It  a.  m.  to  put  five  high  explosives  on  Square 
N.  119.  He  gets  up  cussin*,  looks  at  his  chart,  sights 
for  Square  39—  it’s  all  a  matter  of  mathematics;  he 
does  it  with  a  pocket  flash,  maybe  and  sends  his  five 
shells  rippin’  silk  through  the  rain.  Then  he  goes 
back  and  hits  the  alfalfa  again.  He  don’t  know  why 
he  fired  ’em.  or  what  they  landed  on,  but  hr  knows 
they  landed  on  Square  39,  and  there  was  something 
or  somebody  there  at  3  a.  m.  the  boss  wanted  to 
wake  up.  If  fifty  batteries  were  all  playin'  shells  on 
Square  39.  for  an  hour,  there  probably  wouldn't  be 
many  Fritxies  left  to  wake  up.  Speak  in*  of  barrages, 
an  English  company  near  us  pulled  off  a  good  one — ” 

Here  he  lit  another  cigurette,  while  we  waited. 

“Shows  you  what  you  can  do,"  hr  went  on,  jam¬ 
ming  the  butt  down  into  the  ash  tray.  "It  was  all 
because  a  guy  they  called  Toodles  got  pinked  in  a 
raid,  and  nobody  knew  it  till  they  were  hack  in  their 
own  trench,  with  the  Fritxies  huzzin’  like  hornets 
after  you've  poked  a  scythe  into  the  nest.  There 
was  Toodles,  out  in  No  Man’s  Lund,  halfway  across 
to  the  barbed  wire,  and  his  hand  toward  them  mov¬ 
in'— they  could  sec  when  there  was  daylight,  tryin' 
to  signal  'em  he  was  still  alive,  without  pipin'  Fritz 
off  to  the  fact,  (rod,  but  they  were  mad !  They'd 


"  Thr  guy  ri/io  irn*  after  Tmnttex  went  ©nr  the  top  on  Isi* 


have  been  sore  anyhow,  of  cour**,  but  it  bein' 
Toodles  got  their  goat  something  horrible." 

•Why,  was  he  a  company  favorite?”  Tom  Morns 
asked. 

“He  was  morc'n  that — be  could  sing!”  the  Cana¬ 
dian  replied.  MHe  could  sing,  and  he  could  tell 
stories,  and  make  a  noise  like  a  balky  self-starter, 
and  do  a  clog,  and  play  the  piccolo,  and  wake  up 
good-natured.  Oh,  I  guesB  he  was  a  wonder,  at! 
right!  Any  company  that's  got  a  man  like  that  in 
it’s  got  something  you  can’t  get  from  home  in  a 
Christmas  packet.  Anyhow,  when  this  bunch  saw 
Toodles  out  there  by  a  shell  hole,  and  his  hand 
movin’,  they  just  went  up  in  the  air  and  told  the 
major  they  were  goin'  back  after  him. 

“Of  course  the  major  put  the  nix  on  that — it  was 
a  sure  slaughter  now  before  they  could  get  twenty 
feet,  with  the  other  guys  waked  up  and  spittin’  lead. 
Their  second  lieutenant  told  me  about  it  when  I  got 
there.  He  said  the  company  was  dancin'  up  and 
down  in  the  trench,  fightin'  for  the  periscopes  and 
proposin'  all  kinds  of  crazy  schemes.  Then  somebody 
found  Toodles’a  piccolo,  and  held  it  up,  and  they  were 
all  for  goin’  over  the  top  again  after  him—” 

"How'd  he  get  such  an  absurd  name  as  Toodles?" 
asked  Morris,  interrupting  again. 

"You  can  search  me,”  the  Canadian 
replied.  “I  asked  the  lieutenant  that 
same  question,  but  he  didn't  know.  A 
guy  gets  a  name  in  the  trenches  just 
as  a  boy  gets  one  in  school — nobody 
knows  how;  he  may  get  called  all  aorta 
o'  names,  but  none  uf  'em  sticks  till 
one  comes  along  that  just  somehow 
seems  to  fit,  and  he's  never  anything 
else  after  that.  I  s'posc  Toodles  was 
a  funny  nut,  doin'  Charlie  Chaplin 
steps  in  the  mud  to  make  the  men 
laugh,  and  stuff  like  that.  But  search 
me — that  was  all  anybody  called  him. 
anyhow.  Well,  the  men  began  to  talk 
about  things  he'd  done,  and  songs  he 
sang  'em,  and  the  more  they  talked 
the  madder  they  got,  and  then  some¬ 
body  blew  a  little  toot  on  Toodles's 
piccolo,  and  somebody  cursed  him  out 
and  told  him  to  shut  up,  and  the  major 
got  to  thinkin’  hard  about  things  too, 
and  took  a  squint  himself  through  the 
p  riscope — just  a  little  short  one,  for 
he  saw  that  hand  move,  and  pulled  hia 
eye  away,  and  said.  quick  and  sharp: 

"  *1  call  for  volunteers  to  go  out 
and  get  him!'” 

“That  sounds  like  the  old-fashioned 
war  wp  used  to  read  about, “  James 
Brewster  remarked.  "An  uncle  of 
mine  volunteered  to  go  after  a  wounded 
officer  at  Fredericksburg,  and — ” 
Nobody  appeared  greatly  intereated 
in  Brewster's  uncle.  We  were  alt 
watching  the  Canadian  light  another 
cigarette. 

"Of  course,”  he  went  on.  “the  whole 
damn  company  volunteered,  crowdin' 
up  around  the  major  with  a  yell  old 
Fritzie  might  have  heard.  The  major 
picked  out  just  nne  man,  a  little  feller, 
too.  he  was.  only  stocky  and  strong 
But  it  was  In-cause  he  had  judgment 
the  major  picked  him.  He  had  a  bean. 
bvltg"  and  used  it,  and  he  waB  cool,  and  took 
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hi s  lime.  The  English  are  like  that — when  they  arc 
like  that.  Well,  anyhow,  this  guy  wa*  picked,  and  he 
peeled  for  action  while  the  major  did  some  telephon¬ 
in’.  Back  there  behind  the  ridge,  hid  in  bushes,  down 
in  hole*,  under  trees,  were  the  batteries,  and  the 
major  told  'em  to  play  the  hose  on  the  opposite 
trench  and  in  front  of  it.  He  did  some  more  tele¬ 
phonin',  to  have  the  hose  played  on  both  sides  too. 
This  guy  that  was  coin’  over  hadn’t  much  more'n 
cot  his  bothersome  equipment  off  when  the  music 
began.  Out  beyond  where  Toodles  lay,  and  to  either 
side,  the  shells  began  to  land.  The  mud  and  din 
were  flyin’,  the  smoke  puffed  and  rolled,  shrapnel 
was  pepperin’  into  Fritzie's  eyes,  and  there  was 

hell  generally." 

"I  Huppose  the  bocheH  couldn't  see  through  this 
barrage?"  somebody  put  in. 

4*Oh,  they  could  see.  if  they  wanted  to  take  a 
chance  on  lookin',  only  not  so  well,  of  course.  But 
1  guess  there  weren't  many  of  'em  lookin'.  They 
were  lyin'  low,  waitin'  for  the  racket  to  stop  and 
the  attack  to  follow.  But  it  didn't  stop.  It  kept 
right  on  like  merry  hell,  and  the  guy  who  was  after 
Toodles  went  over  the  top  on  hi»  belly  and  began 
his  little  trip  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet." 

"Was  that  all  he  had  to  go?"  Tom  Morris  ex¬ 
claimed. 

"Well,  it  didn't  look  much  more’n  that.  Anyhow, 
it  was  far  enough,  with  a  dozen  machine  guns  lyin’ 
low  on  the  other  side,  and  Frltxie  beginnin'  to  drop 
a  few  shells  on  the  English  trench,  just  by  way  of 
keepin'  up  the  conversation,"  the  young  lieutenant 
suid,  good-naturedly.  "This  guy  took  his  time  about 
it  too.  Did  any  of  you  men  ever  sec  one  of  those 
plays  wherr  there's  a  big  horse  race  or  something 
offstage,  and  some  guy  in  the  company  climh*  a  fence 
and  hollers  down  to  the  rest  what's  happenin’?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  two  or  three  answered,  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  break  in  the  narrative. 

"I  saw  ‘Quo  Vadis'  once,"  Jim  Peterson  said.  "1 
was  lured  by  the  posters  of  the  bullfight  and  when 
I  got  there  I  found  it  iioV  place  in  the  wings,  and 
waa  only  described  to  the  audience  by  some  character 
who  seemed  much  excited,  probably  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  stage  hand  chewing  tobacco." 

"That's  the  dope?"  the  Canadian  laughed.  "Me 
too!  There  was  a  play  came  to  Edmonton  with 
threo-shcets  of  a  grrat  horse  race,  and  the  race  was 
run  somewhere  back  of  Row  Z,  with  the  stage  folks 
pointin'  out  over  the  snare  drum  and  yellin’:  'Go  it, 
Gunfire!’  Well,  if  you've  got  that  idea,  you  can 
keep  a  line  on  what  happened  in  that  English  trench. 
It  was  a  funny-lookin’  place  when  I  got  there — 
my  captain  couldn't  get  it  straight  what  the  rumpus 
was  about- -kept  thinkin'  he'd  missed  out  somehow 
on  an  order  to  attack,  which  Mould  have  made  him 
sick,  so  he  sent  me  around.  'Course  they  told  him 
over  the  wire  what  it  was,  but  he  didn't  more'n 
half  believe  'em.  lie’s  one  of  those  chaps  you  folks 
in  the  States  call,  what  is  it? — from  Missouri.  Well, 
I  came  up  the  support  ditch  without  a  challenge, 
and  there  was  the  whole  bunch  of  ’em,  muddy  as 
sin.  their  backs  to  me.  crowded  around  the  men  at 
the  peepers,  or  climbin’  up  to  look  over  the  sand¬ 
bags,  and  the  officers  goin'  up  and  down  with  their 
swaggers,  whackin'  'em  when  they  tried  to  look  over, 
and  everybody  swearin’  and  yellin'  and  excited  as 
hell.  I'll  never  forget  one  big  husky.  He  had  half 
a  Charlie  Chaplin  weddin’  cake  in  his  hand,  and 
he’d  take  a  bite  and  then  yell:  'Gawd,  will  'e  get  'im 
lwck  to  Blighty — Gawd,  will  'e  ever  get  'im  back 
to  Blighty?’  and  the  crumbs  would  fly  out  of  his 
mouth.  Then  he’d  take  another  bite,  and  yell  again, 
and  another  shower  of  crumhs.  He  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doin'." 

"What  on  earth  is  a  Charlie  Chaplin  wedding 
cake?"  somebody  interposed. 

"Hard-tack,  of  course."  the  lieutenant  answered. 
"Well,  as  I  said,  it  was  some  drama  goin’  on  out 
there.  They  put  me  wise,  and  let  me  have  a  squint. 
First,  all  I  could  see  was  fiyin’  dirt,  and  a  body 
close  by.  Then  I  got  the  range  on  Toodles,  in  the 
middle,  with  the  barrage  failin’  just  beyond  him — 
just  plumb  desolation,  and  two  dead  men.  But  I 
squinted  long  enough,  before  somebody  grabbed  my 
collar  and  pulled  me  off  the  peep,  to  see  the  body 
close  by  on  its  belly  give  a  little  wriggle,  and  go 
forward  a  foot.  If  you  hadn't  been  watchin’  spe 
cially  for  that,  though,  you’d  never  guess  he  moved." 

"Did  he  go  all  the  way  on  his  belly?"  asked  Jim 
Peterson. 

"Sure,  he  did.  Talk  about  your  Indian  stuff— he 
was  playin'  dead  most  of  the  time.  He’d  lie  for  two 
or  three  minutes  without  movin'  a  muscle,  and  then 
he’d  just  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  wriggle  ahead  till  a 
puff  of  smoke  or  dirt  between  him  and  Fritzie  gave 
him  u  chance  to  drop  into  a  crater  or  something. 
Ho  went  so  slow  that  Fritxie  wouldn’t  rrmember 
just  where  he'd  been  the  lust  time,  and  think  him 
a  stiff.  If  they’d  got  wise  to  what  he  was,  of  course, 
they'd  have  drilled  him  full  of  holes." 

"And  how  lung  did  this  take?"  Tom  Morris  asked. 

•‘They  told  me  he'll  been  over  fifteen  minutes  lie 
fore  I  showed  up.  It  was  another  forty-five  by  my 
watch  before  the  men  at  the  peepers  gave  a  yell 
wc  knew  meant  he'd  got  there.  But,  believe  me. 


it  seemed  all  mornin’!  I  got  a«  excited  as  anybody 
in  the  rompany,  and  stuck  around,  after  I'd  man¬ 
aged  to  report  back  by  phone.  He  came  slippin*  up 
from  a  shell  hole  just  behind  Toodles,  like  a  lazy 
snake,  after  he'd  been  invisible  for  five  minutes. 
Then  he  just  lay  there,  still,  for  what  seemed 
hours,  and  hell  bustin’  open  all  around  him.  and 
I  suppose  he  was  whisperin'  things  in  Toixlles’s 
ear  that  was  good  to  hear,  if  the  poor  devil 
was  still  conscious." 

rpHE  hoy  stopped  for  a  moment,  not  to  light  a  cign- 
A  rrttc,  hut  to  look  off  past  old  Bowker  (who  was 
still  sipping  his  cigar),  as  if  his  ryes  saw  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  his  ears  heard  the  thunder  of  the  barrage 
He  looked  just  then  curiously  like  a  man  who  was 
homesick! 

"And  how  did  he  get  him  back?"  somebody  asked 

"That  was  the  stunt,  all  right?"  said  the  hoy. 
"He  deserved  his  cross,  if  he  got  one-  I  dunnn 
whether  he  did  or  not.  Anyhow,  he  hitched  up  !«» 
Toodles,  on  his  back  now,  and  facin’  the  s.imr  way. 
Then  he  worked  one  leg  down  on  cither  -idr  of 
Toodles’a  shoulders,  got  his  hands  under  his  armpit>. 
and  pulled  the  poor  devil  up  on  to  his  owr  stomach 
and  cheat.  You  see,  he  lay  now  so  the  soles  of  hi*- 
boots  faced  Fritzie's  trench,  and  his  own  face  wh* 
hidden  by  Toodlea'B  head  and  shoulders.  The  two 
of  ’em  looked  more  or  less  like  one  body.  He'd  draw 
up  his  legs  a  little,  dig  in  his  Heels,  and  push,  pull¬ 
in'  Toodlea  along  at  the  same  time. 

That  would  move  'em  both  the  distance 
he'd  drawn  his  legs  up.  Then  he'd  lie 
still  a  while,  so’s  the  enemy  wouldn’t 
notice  he’d  moved.  Do  you  get  the  men 
of  his  own  company,  bangin’  over  the  guy 
with  the  peeper,  yellin’  for  news,  and 
not  knowin’eaeh  time  he  stopped  whether 
he  was  hit  or  not?  And  the  shells  scream¬ 
in'  overhead,  and  merry  hell  roarin’  out 
there  beyond  and  around  him?" 

The  narrator's  face  was  bright  with 
excitement.  The  Beene  was  vivid  to 
him.  without  a  doubt,  and  the  circle  of 
men  about  him.  in  their  comfortable 
leather  chairs,  leaned  forward  still  fur¬ 
ther,  some  with  knit  brows  Even  old 
Bowker  neglected  to  sip  his  cigar,  and 
had  to  strike  a  match,  much  to  his 
disgust,  for  the  cigar  tasted  stale,  so 
that  he  presently  threw  it  away  and  lit 
a  fresh  one. 

"And  did  he  get  him  hack?"  cried 
Peterson. 

"How  long  did  it  take?"  demanded 
Tom  Morris. 

"Sure,  he  got  him  hack."  the  Cana¬ 
dian  continued.  "He  was  just  one  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  return  trip.  When 
his  shoulders  got  near  the  top  of  the 
trench,  discipline  went  to  hell,  and  a 
dozen  hands  grabbed  ’em  both,  and 
pulled  ’em  over.  They  had  two 
strrtrhers  waitin',  but  they  only  needed 
one.  He  didn’t  have  a  hit  They  go* 

Toodles  hack  to  the  dressin'  station 
on  the  double-quick,  and  saved  his  life, 
and  the  major  did  Home  more  telephon¬ 
in’,  and  a  blessed  silence  came  over  the 
scene  so  sudden  it  hurt.  Fritzie  is  still 
waitin’  for  that  attack.  And  what  do 
you  think  the  guy  said  when  he  could 
hear  himself  think,  and  they'd  stopped 
cheerin'  him  and  grahbin*  his  paw?" 

"What?"  we  prompted. 

"Why.  he  bellyached  because  he’d 
worn  the  seat  out  of  his  breeches?" 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  not  without  a  note  in 
it  of  relieved  tension;  then  silence  for  a  long  moment. 

'T'HE  silence  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  the  deep 
A  leather  chair  where  Bowker  reclined,  sipping  his 
fresh  cigar. 

"You  say  that  barrage  lasted  two  hours  and  a 
half?”  he  asked. 

Wc  all  turned  instinctively  toward  him,  with  the 
deference  due  to  a  man  of  his  financial  standing. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Canadian,  also  dropping  into 
the  deferential  attitude,  with  his  "sir,"  quite  in¬ 
stinctively.  though  he  could  not  have  had  the  faint¬ 
est  idea  who  Bowker  was. 

"And  that  represented  how  many  shells,  do  you 
suppose?" 

M()h,  Owl  knows."  the  lieutenant  replied,  unable 
to  he  defrrrntial  for  long.  "A  lot.  You  see.  the 
batteries  were  gnin'  on  both  sides  too." 

"But  in  round  numbers,"  the  bland,  soft  voice 
continued,  "what  do  you  reckon  that  bombardment 
cost?" 

"I'm  not  in  the  artillery,  but  I’d  say  not  a  penny 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,"  the  officer  answered 
•'(’all  it  fifty  thousand,  and  I  gur*s  you'd  not  In- 
far  wrong." 

•'What  I’m  getting  at  is,"  Bowker  said,  permit¬ 
ting  a  smile  to  creep  over  his  pale  face,  with  the 
little  purplish-pink  veins  under  his  eyes,  "that 


Toodles  cost  the  British  Government  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  It’s  a  way  of  estimating  the  value  of 
u  man." 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  way!"  the  young  lieutenant  broke 
out  hotly.  "If  it  had  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  do  you  think  the  major  wouldn’t  have 
given  the  order?  You  make  me  sick!" 

A  blaze  flared  up  for  an  instant  in  old  Bowker’* 
eye*.  People  didn’t  speak  to  him  that  way!  But 
the  Canadian’s  eyes  never  fell  before  his,  and  he  let 
thr  smile  come  hack  a*  he  rose  with  much  dignity 
and  prepared  to  depart. 

"Nevertheless,"  he  said  as  he  bowed  slightly  to 
include  all  the  group,  "it  is  a  way."  Then  he 
went  out. 

The  young  office r  glared  after  him,  and  the  atmos- 


" The  major  did  some  more  telephonin'99 

phere  was  disturbed  and  tense.  We  all  thought  sud¬ 
denly  of  our  waiting  offices,  and  likewise  rose,  shaking 
hands  with  the  lieutenant,  and  departing.  I  went 
down  into  Wall  Street  with  Peterson  and  Morris. 

"I  don't  blame  him  for  getting  mad,"  Tom  auid, 
“but.  dam  it  all,  I  wanted  to  ask  that  very  question 
myself — what  the  barrage  cost,  I  mean." 

"Me  too."  said  Peterson,  looking  rather  sheepish. 
I  gazed  reflectively  across  the  street  to  the  portico 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  to  avert  my  face. 

"So  did  I,"  I  confessed. 

"It  must  be  a  natural  question,  then — I'll  bet  any¬ 
body  would  ask  it,"  Tom  persisted. 

"They  would."  said  I.  "That’s  the  trouble  with 
the  world." 

I  took  the  elevator  to  my  office,  trying  to  get  my 
mind  back  on  the  problem  of  extracting  blood  from 
a  certain  stone  once  denominated  the  I..  P.  Parker 
Printing  and  Lithographing  Company,  and  now 
wrecked  by  a  crooked  official  who  had  tried  to  play 
the  market  und  got  stung  But  I  kept  seeing  Toodlc.-. 
out  there  between  the  trenches,  his  poor  hand  ges¬ 
turing  feehly  to  his  friends  in  token  that  he  lived, 
and  the  Tommy  creeping  toward  him  on  bis  belly, 
in  the  mud  and  battle  smoke,  und  I  kepi  hear¬ 
ing  the  soft,  bland  voice  of  *»ld  lk»vsk«'i  saying; 
"How  much  do  you  reckon  that  bombardment 
cost?"  If  Conover  brings  any  more  Canadian*  t» 
lunch,  1  shall  not  hang  around.  It’s  bad  business! 
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I  HAVING  the  camel 
i-i  corps,  we  see  more 
French  puck  burros-- 
•Urench  skylarks."  The 
Germans  make  extensive 
use  of  carrier  pigeons, 
and  even  give  them  gas¬ 
proof  cages.  Resides  act¬ 
ing  as  pack  animals  and 
Kcd  Cross  aids,  dogs 
make  efficient  messen¬ 
gers.  The  collie  shown 
does  duty  between  a 
British  outpost  and  the 
commander’s  headquar¬ 
ter*.  Last  comes  the 
mongoose,  which,  as 
everyone  knows  who  has 
read  “Ricky  Ticky  Tavy," 
is  almost  as  fond  of  rut* 
as  he  is  of  snakes.  Many 
mongeese,  or  mongooses 
—or  whatever  the  plural 
Is—  were  used  as  rat 
catchers  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Turks. 
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Correct 

Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation  .•  The  tour  *'f 

<»arj;otl(  M «»l»i I»»i  engine  l%ihri- 
cation,  |iunhc«l  to  irunne  tier  i  ltUm, 

art: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  '•B** 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ME" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  '•Arctic’* 

In  iU  1  L  r  Is  Ion,  ilr  letter  oppoftite 
th  i  »•  «lu  iiif'  the  |t Title  of  (  ».«rgoyle 
Mi  hi  lui  I  tin  Miotiltl  kiiKtl.  but  W- 
“  V  mioii*  <  ia»|jn>  Ir  Mobiloil 
"  A,"  "Ait  moii*  Gargoyle  Mobil* 
oil  "Am  c."  etc.  I  Hr  r  nomine  mb- 
limit  enter  all  modth  of  both  pleasure 
amt  commercial  vehicle*  unlevs  ether* 
nis*  noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Engineers  and 
represent*  our  professional  advice  on 
Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 


!  Make  this  Chart  y 


Look  for  it  on  your  dealer’s  wall 


EVERY  time  you  stop  for  oil  you 
face  a  question  which  is  vital  to 
the  life  of  your  car. 

What  will  the  dealer  pour  into  your 
oil  reservoir?  Will  it  be  just  “oil”- 
or  will  it  he  the  correct  lubricant  for 
your  engine? 

The  better  type  of  dealer  and  garage 
man  now  realizes  that  something  like 
50$  of  all  engine  troubles  arc  due  to 
incorrect  lubrication. 

lie  realizes,  too, .that  scientific  lubri¬ 
cation  is  a  problem  for  specialists.  And 
since  the  dealer  has  neither  time  nor 
equipment  for  studying  this  intricate 
subject  he  draws  on  the  experience  of  a 
recognized  authority. 

That  is  why  the  large  Chart  of  Rec¬ 
ommendations.  issued  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company,  is  now  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  thousands  of  supply  shops  and 
garages. 

When  you  ask  one 
of  these  dealers  tor 
“oil”,  he  notes  the 
nuke  of  your  car — 
and  the  year’s  model. 

He  runs  his  finger 
down  the  Chart 
{shown  above  in  min¬ 
iature)  until  he  finds 


your  car’s  make  and  model.  Then  he 

W 

supplies  you  with  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  specified  for  your  car 
by  the  Chart.  This  oil  will  effectually 
seal  your  piston  rings  against  power- 
waste,  gasoline-waste  and  oil-waste. 


r  |  ‘HE  Vacuum  Oil  Company  for  50 
X  years  have  specialized  in  scientific  lu¬ 
brication.  Today  their  world-wide  leadership 
in  lubrication  matters  is  unquestioned  in 
scientific  circles.  For  years  their  Chart  of 
Recommendations  has  been  recognized  as 
the  scientific  guide  to  correct  automobile 
lubrication. 

In  keeping  this  Chart  up  to  date,  each 
new  model  of  every  automobile  is  carefully 
analyzed.  This  work  involves  lengthy  and 
painstaking  engineering  study  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Engineers. 
The  recommendations  of  this  Chart  arc 
proven  correct  I>n  rej>eated  practical  tests. 

But  nothing  has  given  dealers  such  faith 
in  this  Chart  as  their  experience  with  the  oils 
themselves.  For  no  one 
Ij.  knows  better  than  the 

dealer  how  difficult  it  is 
to  secure  efficient  luhri- 
cation  and  how  much  cfli- 
IttOdiv  cient  lubrication  means. 


Mobiloils 


ll'rfr  fur  O/p.i !(/  fouMfl 
vrv<  (umphtf  JtifMittvx  of 
I  *xr  fiiuHtmt,  hit  uf 

ifsmbhk  atari  rtm/Jir »  amt  cum 
pht*  t.  Parti  *f 

f*r  I  «.*«  m«f  iti  >.  Mnfrrr  >*//», 
Twt+ti  tixJ  Motor- L*%utn. 


y  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  buying  (targovle  Mobi'.nh  from  your  dealer,  if  if  wtCK  ro  purchaie  in 
original  packages.  Ixiok  lor  the  red  Gargoyle  on  (he  container,  If  the  dealer 
hat  not  the  grade  specified  lor  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  i:  for  you. 


EUctric  VeAic/rs.— Fur  motor  hearing 
ar.tl  enclosed  chains  use  Gargoyle 
\1  obi hn I  "A  '  the  year  ‘round.  For 
o|*en  cKain>  and  differential,  use  Gar- 
rovV  Mobiloil  "C*  the  year  ‘round. 
Exception:  For  rwmtfr  /uPruittsti  of 
plm*ufe  car*  uw  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
‘  Wtu'  for  worm  drive  and  Gargoyle 
MmIhIoiI  "A  "  fur  bevel  gear  drive. 


SpecitIUts  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 

Dt'fneMie  Bran iAea;  Llctr  Hinton,  City,  Kin..  Nr**  York.  Cl  I'  ••Udslptiu,  IniunspnW,  Miiuirjpw  ..  Pittsburgh.  Df*  Mt^» 
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CONQUERING  WOUND  INFECTION 


SOME  REMARKABLE  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  SURGERY  AND  CHEMIOTHERAPY 


BY  ROBERT  G.  SKERRETT 


"AND  you  bring  that  from  America?  Pan  Ion 
+  *•  me  if  I  laugh!" 

In  this  fashion  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Surgical  Society  of  France  two  years  ago 
greeted  derisively  an  account  of  what  Dr.  Car¬ 
rel  was  doing  nt  his  hospital  at  Corapiegne, 
a  few  miles  back  from  the  western  front.  To¬ 
day,  thanks  to  Carrel's  courage  and  tireless 
efforts,  an  acknowledged  revolution  has  been 
wrought  in  the  treatment  of  infected  wounds. 

The  War  Demonstration  Hospital  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  built  a  few  months  back 
in  New  York  City,  is  a  vital  and  thrilling  testi¬ 
monial  to  what  Alexis  Carrel  and  a  coterie  of 
technicists  achieved  "over  there.”  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  hospital  is  primarily  to  qualify  our 
military  surgeons  for  the  work  in  Europe — 
and  here,  when  the  inevitable  tide  of  wounded 
sets  in.  Through  the  application  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Doctors  Carrel  and  Dakin,  and  the 
cuntrkbutive  labors  of  their  associates,  injuries 
are  healing  to-day  that  have  heretofore  stub¬ 
bornly  remained  inflamed  or  suppurating;  healthy 
cuticle  is  forming  upon  raw  place#  that  have  been 
nngry  and  painful  for  months — seemingly  incurable; 
skin  grafts  are  taking  where  the  nuclei  of  new  cuticle 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  vital  footing;  urid  trans¬ 
planted  bone  is  making  up  for  structural  losses  and 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  its  adopted  setting. 

The  fields  of  France  und  Belgium  have  been  made 
fruitful  through  long  periods  of  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion — the  fundamental  result  of  abundant  fertiliz¬ 
ing;  therefore  the  earth  literally  teems  with  micro¬ 
organisms  that  find  lodgment  through  mud  or  dust 
upon  the  garment#  and  bodies  of  the  fighting  men. 
It  is  only  needful  for  a  bit  of  shell,  a  bullet,  or  some 
other  injuring  Instrument  to  carry  the  bacilli  right 
into  the  raw  tissues.  After  a  few  hours  a  small 
colony  of  germs  so  started  becomes  a  densely  popu¬ 
lated  city  of  millions  of  bacteria. 

Carrel’*  Battle  with  Bacilli 

DK.  CA  It  KIEL'S  problem,  as  he  faced  it  in  1014. 

was  threefold:  first,  to  arrest  the  propagation 
of  bacilli;  next,  to  reduce  them  tu  u  minimum  in  the 
quickest  time;  and,  when  successful  in  rendering  the 
injuries  surgically  sterile,  to  bring  their  surfaces 
together  to  effect  complete  healing.  Most  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  believed  the  knife  tu  be  the  only 
recourse.  They  thought  he  was  pursuing  the  unattain- 


The  area  of  the  injury  which  form n  the  basin  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  healing  cure e  U  carefully  ancertalneit  by  a  planimcter 


eradicating  bacilli  it  leave#  nature  to  carry  nn  un-  exists  between  the  size  of  u  wound  and  the  speed 

trammeled  her  work  of  repair.  When  a  wound  has  of  its  repair.  He  found  that  the  healing  process 

been  sterilized  in  a  surgical  sense  it  is  safe  to  bring  followed  a  fairly  definite  course.  Hi*  investigB- 

the  raw  surface#  together  to  promote  union.  This  tions  ended  for  the  time  being  at  that  point;  but 

epoch-making  departure  in  surgery  is  seen  now  in  it*  since  the  outbreak  of  war  his  studies  have  brought 

perfected  form  at  the  War  Demonstration  Hospital.  his  original  revelation  of  ten  years  ago  to  a  bli¬ 
the  present  Mecca  of  our  military  surgeons.  iahed  climax. 

Why  was  Dr.  Carrel  opposed  by  his  professional  Captain  Le  Comte  du  Noliy,  a  youthful  Parisiun 
confreres?  To  put  it  broadly,  they  were  unfamil-  physicist,  joined  forces  with  Dr.  Carrel  at  Com- 

iar  with  the  peculiarities  of  microbial  activity  in  piegne,  and  there  worked  out  an  algebraic  formula 

war  wounds.  Dr.  Carrel  discovered  that  bacilli  re-  by  which  it  is  possible  to  predict  Die  day  of  final 

main  on  the  surfaces  of  injuries  and  do  not  for  a  healing  and  the  rate  of  repair  of  an  uninfected 

fairly  protracted  period  penetrate  the  tissues  deeply.  wound,  provided  the  injury  can  be  accurately  meas- 

This  delay  in  "digging  in"  gave  him  the  chance  to  ured  at  the  start.  He  made  it  practicable  thus  to 

battle  decisively  with  his  microscopic  foes.  He  prepare  a  comparative  or  "control  curve”  upon  a 

proved  that  the  surgeon's  first  task  in  the  cusr  of  sheet  of  paper  ruled  off  in  uniform  block* — the 
deep  wound*,  when  the  patient’s  condition  permitted,  lines  in  one  direction  indicating  successive  days 

was  to  open  them  up  courageously  and,  as  far  »#  and  those  in  the  other  direction  marking  a  scale 

possible,  to  bare  the  entire  tract  of  the  damaged  of  square  centimeters,  square  centimeters  being 

region.  The  next  thing  was  to  remove  blood  clots,  the  unit  of  measurement  used  In  recording  the 

dead  tissues,  detached  splinters  of.  bone,  and  all  for-  wound  surface.  The  curve  shows  what  would 

eign  substances  about  which  or  in  wluch  germs  would  happen  in  a  normal  wound,  hrating  aseptically. 

utherwise  find  breeding  places.  The  work  of  the  knife,  on  a  normal  man. 

if  properly  executed,  could  be  easily  repaired  once  To  measure  the  hurt  u  thin  sheet  of  sterilized 

the  injury  was  sterilized.  This  unhesitating  use  of  the  celluloid  is  laid  over  the  injury  and  the  outline  traced 

M-ulpri  as  an  adjunct  to  sterilization  was  something  in  India  ink.  This  drawing  is  then  transferred  to 
of  u  departure.  To-day,  so-called  surface  wounds.  paper  and  the  arcu  carefully  ascertained  by  a  pla- 

despite  their  infected  state  when  reaching  the  hos-  nimeter.  This  initial  measurement  forms  the  basis 

pita!,  can  be  sterilized  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  for  the  curve  of  normal  healing.  Every  four  days 

hours!  Irregular  and  deep  wounds,  even  when  com-  following,  another  tracing  is  made  and  the  area 

plicated  by  fractured  bones — a  condition  so  common  again  determined.  If  this  figure,  for  the  day  in 

at  the  battle  fronts  are  made  surgically  sterile  often  question,  does  not  coincide  with  the  control  curve 

in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days;  by  surgically  strr-  for  that  day.  the  difference  indicates  that  the  wound 

is  not  healing  normal¬ 
ly;  and  the  amount 
of  the  variation  is  a 
fairly  close  index  of 
I  the  extent  of  infection, 

■  ^  ✓  r  ’7  which  is  the  real  cause 

Wt  ^  '*r<  for  the  abnormal  con- 

dition.  The  physician 

jp,  ^  W  ~WW<  VrS1  AV  TPT  must  act  agreeably  to 

^  this  warning  and  cor- 

^  ‘  ^  ^a  rect  his  treatment  ac- 

■IM  '  X  ^  cordingly. 

*4 1  ^  L  *  Another  check 

bacteriological  •  xarn 
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II.  D.  Dakin  and 
Maurice  Daufresne  in 
hypochlorite  of  soda, 
a  modified  product  of 
the  ordinary  chloride 
of  lime.  Hypochlorite 
of  soda,  apart  from 
its  antiseptic  powers, 
ha*  the  peculiar  prop¬ 
erty  of  quickly  sep¬ 
arating  and  dissolving 
dead  tissues,  etc.,  in 
an  injury.  By  this 
action  it  destroys  the 
lodging  places  of  hnc- 
teriii.  A  satisfactory 
way  of  applying  it 
had  to  be  devise  d. 

Though  simple  in 
form,  the  method 
adopted  is  one  of 
the  niceties  of  the 
treatment. 

By  means  of  rubber 
tubing  attached  to  u 
glass  reservoir,  held 
at  a  suitable  height 
above  the  patient,  the 
antiseptic  liquid  is 
fed  from  time  to  time 
afresh  down  into  the 
injury.  If  the  wound 

have  numerous  recesses,  perforated  branch  tubes  ile  is  meant  the  presence  of  so  few  bacilli  that  thr 

carry  the  germicide  to  every  part  of  it;  and  thus  wound  can  be  closed  without  fear  of  fever  or  re 

a. supply  of  the  hypochlorite  is  maintained  hi  pruper  infection.  In  many  cases  of  deep  wounds,  invulv 

quantity  and  at  u  strength  sufficient  to  battle  effec-  ing  compound  fracture  and  suppuration,  they  can 

tivcly  with  thr  germs  throughout  the  sterilizing  period.  l-e  sterilizes!  sufficiently  for  closing  within  the  as 

The  antiseptic  ha*  nn  curative  properties,  but  by  tonishingly  brief  span  of  twelve  days! 

Mtaw  t 


1  clann  of  t\  S,  Army  nurgeonn  at  the  H'flr  Ik?  mount  rat  ion  Hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute , 
irhrre  they  are  receiriny  instruction  in  the  (  arret-  Dakin  treatment.  IPr.  (arret  in  the  center 
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COf  all  the  new  models  announced  this  year  this  Reo  Light  Foi 
Lansing  plants  never  can  produce  enough  cars  to  supply  all  who  war 
long  sustained.  C.For,only  in  body  design  and  in  refinements  of  mech 
Four  ever  built — a  car  that  has  been  standard  in  practically  its  prese 
refined  from  time  to  time,  always  maintained  its  leadership  in  that  gr 
user.  C.Reo  engineers — the  pioneers  and  always  the  most  progress^ 
year,  but  to  refining  this,  until  now  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  hun 
other  cars.  Cjust  that  you  may  note  it  when  it  comes,  we  call  attct 
the  flexible  Thermoid  coupling — no  further  worry  about  lubrication  at 
C.Reo  is  first  in  this — others  will  surely  follow.  C.For  Reo  engineering 
have  accepted  Reo  as  a  leader.  C,The  feature  mentioned  is  only  onei 
mentals  this  is  that  same  wonderful  Reo.  ^Dependability  and  low  i 
results  of  that  consistent  Reo  policy,  founded  on  Reo  Good  Intent  ai 
«Jn  a  word,  this  latest  Reo — this  New  Light  Four — is  all  its  predtt 
in  the  handsomest  body  ever  designed  by  the  Reo  Folk.  C. Demand,  a 
output.  C,But,  we  hear  you  say,  “That’s  a  chronic  condition  with  F 
CSo  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  Reo  of  this  model — or  of  ar 
order;  make  a  cash  deposit  so  there’ll  be  no  question  about  it — and 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  C 

Price  of  the  New  Reo  Light  Four  in  Five-Passenger  Touring  or  Three -Passengtr  f 


MAY  i.  ISIS  .  19 
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>  the  greatest  over-demand.  CAt  this  time  it  looks  as  if  the  big 
CThat  condition  is  a  tribute  to  Quality  and  to  a  consistent  policy 
tails  is  this  Reo  really  new.  Cjt  is  the  latest  edition  of  the  greatest 
for  longer  than  any  other  American  Motor  Car.  CThat  Reo  Four, 
of  automobiles  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  average  American 
concentrated  their  skill,  not  to  designing  new  models  from  year  to 
;sible.  C.Youll  soon  see  several  features  of  this  new  Reo  copied  in 
he  fact  that  in  this  model  the  rear  universal  joint  is  displaced  by 
it.  CStudy  the  principle.  C.Youll  see  at  a  glance  its  superiority, 
i  engineering — Reo  judgment  is  accurate.  C^Other  engineers  always 
details  of  the  New  Light  Four  that  are  better — yet  in  all  funda- 
.s  found  in  this  New  Light  Four  are  the  logical  and  the  inevitable 
d  into  effect  by  Reo  experience  and  the  matchless  Reo  facilities, 
/ere,  plus  many  little  but  most  valuable  refinements  and  clothed 
said,  is,  at  this  writing,  almost  hopelessly  in  excess  of  the  possible 
ays  has  been.”  CWe  must  admit  that  fact.  C, Proudly  we  do  so. 
for  that  matter — is  to  see  your  Reo  distributor  at  once;  place  your 
an  early  spring  delivery.  C.Today  won’t  be  a  minute  too  soon. 

ANY,  Lansing,  Mich. 

iels  is  $1225  f.o.  b.  Lansing,  Mich.  The  Special  Federal  Tax  must  be  added 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE 

FRAME  HOUSE 

BY  WADSWORTH  CAMP 

ILLUHTRATRI)  BY  R  R  K  U  F.  R  Ma  l>  O  H  H  .HTCKLR 


Garth  for  a  long 

time  sta  rod  at 
the  pallid  features 
of  the  dead  man. 
Abruptly  his  inter- 
oat  quickened.  Be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the 
clenched  left  hand, 
which  drooped  from 
the  side  of  the  bed, 
a  speck  of  white  pro¬ 
truded.  The  detec¬ 
tive  stooped  swiftly. 
The  hand,  he  saw. 
secreted  a  rough 
sheet  of  paper.  He 
drew  It  free, 
smoothed  the  crum¬ 
pled  surface,  and 
with  a  vast  incre¬ 
dulity  read  the  line 
scruwled  across  it: 

Don't  think  if'*  *k«- 
cide.  /Vr  been 
An7/e«f— 

There  was  no  more. 
Until  that  moment  Garth  hud  conceived  no  doubt  of 
the  man's  self -destruction.  The  bullet  had  entered 
the  left  side  of  the  breust.  The  revolver  lay  on 
the  counterpane  within  an  inch  of  the  right  hand 
whose  lingers  remained  crooked.  The  position  of 
the  hoily  did  not  suggest  the  reception  or  the  re 
distance  of  an  attack.  In  the  room  no  souvenir  of 
struggle  survived.  The  inspector,  in  fact,  while 
assigning  his  most  adroit  detective  to  the  case,  hud 
assumed  an  air  of  apology. 

“Nothing  doing  these  days,"  he  had  grumbled. 
“City  must  be  turning  pure.  Garth.  Anyway.  I 
got  to  give  it  something  for  its  rnuney.  Run  up 
and  take  a  look  ut  this  suicide.  Seems  Taylor  was 
a  recluse.  Alone  with  his  mother-in-law  and  the 
servant*.  Wife's  in  California.  Suppose  you  had 
other  plans,  but  I  don't  see  why  the  city  should  pay 
you  to  talk  moonshine  to  Nora.” 

Garth  had  flushed  without  any  defense,  for  it  was 
no  secret  that  he  loved  the  inspector's  daughter,  who 
so  far  hAd  failed  to  give  him  the  answer  he  craved. 
So  he  had  come  resentfully,  without  interest,  and 
here  was  this  amazing  message  from  the  dead  man. 
Its  wording,  indeed,  offered  the  irrational  impression 
of  huving  been  written  after  death. 

Garth  thought  rapidly.  Granted  its  accusation, 
the  note  must  have  been  scrawled  between  the  firing 
of  the  shot  and  the  moment  of  Taylor's  death.  But 
a  murderer,  arranging  this  appearunce  of  suicide, 
would  have  given  Taylor  no  opportunity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  theory  that  Taylor  had  written  the 
note  before  killing  himself,  perhaps  to  direct  suspi¬ 
cion  to  some  innocent  person,  broke  down  before  the 
brief  wording,  its  patent  incompleteness.  One  pos¬ 
sibility  remained.  Garth  could  imagine  no  motive, 
but  another  person  might  have  prepared  the  strange 
message. 

A  number  of  books  littered  the  reading  table  at 
the  side  of  the  bed.  Garth  examined  them  eagarly. 
lie  found  a  blank  page  torn  from  ono — the  sheet 
which  Taylor  had  clenched  in  his  fingers?  In  an¬ 
other  was  Taylor's  signature.  When  Garth  had  com¬ 
pared  it  with  the  message  on  the  crumpled  paper 
no  doubt  remained.  Taylor  himself  had  written 
those  obscure  and  provocative  words. 

Garth  found  the  pencil  on  the  floor  beneath  the 
tied,  as  if  it  might  have  rolled  there  when  Taylor  had 
dropped  it.  The  place  at  the  moment  had  nothing 
else  to  offer  him  beyond  an  abnormally  large  array 
in  the  bathroom  of  bottles  containing  for  the  most 
part  stimulants  and  sedatives  They  merely  strength¬ 
ened.  by  suggesting  that  Taylor  was  an  invalid,  his 
appearance  of  suicide. 

rn HE  coroner  and  Taylor's  doctor,  who  came  to- 
1  get  her,  only  added  to  the*  puzzle  The  coroner 
declared  unreservedly  for  suicide,  and,  in  reply  to 
Garth's  anxious  question,  swore  that  no  measurable 
time  could  have  elapsed  between  the  tiring  of  the 
shot,  which  had  pierced  the  heart,  and  Taylor's 
death.  The  physician  was  satisfied  even  after  Garth 
confidentially  had  shown  him  the  note 


“Mr.  Taylor,”  he  said  then,  “understood  he  had 
an  incurable  trouble.  Everyone  knows  that  his  wife, 
whom  he  worshiped,  had  practically  left  him  by  go¬ 
ing  to  California  for  so  long.  It  may  have  appealed 
to  a  grim  sense  of  humor,  not  unusual  with  chronic 
invalids,  to  puzzle  us  with  that  absurdly  worded 
note.  I  might  tell  you,  too,  that  Mr.  Taylor  for 
some  time  had  had  a  fear  that  he  might  go  out  of 
his  head.  Perpetually  he  questioned  me  about  in¬ 
sanity.  and  wanted  to  know  what  treatment  I  would 
give  him  if  his  mind  went.” 

Garth,  however,  when  they  had  left,  walked  to  the 
library  on  the  lower  floor  and  telephoned  head¬ 
quarters.  The  inspector  agreed  that  the  case  held 
a  mystery  which  must  be  solved. 

Garth  entered  the  embrasure  of  a  high  colonial 
window.  The  early  winter  night  was  already  thick 
above  the  world.  The  huge  room  was  too  dark. 
There  was  a  morbid  feeling  about  the  house.  He 
had  noticed  that  coming  in,  for  the  place  had  offered 
one  of  those  contrasts  fumiliar  to  New  York,  where 
antique  cars  still  rattle  over  sonorous  subways. 
The  Taylor  home  was  a  large,  colonial  frame  farm¬ 
house  which  had  eventually  been  crowded  by  the 
modem  and  extravagant  dwellings  of  a  fashionable 
uptown  district.  In  spite  of  its  generous  furnishing* 
it  projected  even  to  thi*  successful,  materialistic  de¬ 
tective  a  heavy  air  of  the  past,  melancholy,  disturbing. 

Garth  sighed.  He  had  made  up  his  mind.  The 
best  way  to  get  at  the  truth  was  to  accept  for  the 
present  the  dead  man's  message  at  its  face  value. 
He  turned  on  the  single  light  above  the  desk  in  the 
center  of  the  room  He  arranged  a  chair  so  that 
the  glare  would  search  its  occupant  He  sat  opposite 
in  the  shadow  and  pressed  a  button.  Almost  at  once 
he  heard  dragging  footsteps  in  the  hall,  then  a  timid 
rapping  at  the  door.  The  door  opened  slowly.  A 
bent  old  man  in  livery  shuffled  across  the  threshold. 
It  was  the  servant  who  had  admitted  Garth  on  his 
arrival  a  few  minutes  earlier  The  detective  indi¬ 
cated  the  chair  on 
which  the  light  fell. 

MSit  down  there, 
please.” 

As  the  old  man 
obeyed,  his  limbs 
shook  with  a  sort  of 
palsy.  From  his  sal¬ 
low  and  sunken  face, 
restless.  #bloodshot 
eyes  gleamed. 

“I  understand  from 
the  doctor,”  Garth  be¬ 
gan,  "that  you  are 
McDonald.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  trusted  servant. 

The  coroner  says 
death  occurred  last 
night  or  early  this 
morning.  Tell  me 
why  you  didn't  find 
the  body  until  nearly 
fouro’clock  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

The  old  servant 
bent  forward,  placing 
the  palm  of  hi*  hand 
against  his  ear: 

-Eh?  Eh?” 

In  a  higher  key 
Garth  repeated  his 
question.  McDonald 
answered  in  tremu¬ 
lous  tones,  clearing 
his  throat  from  time 
to  time  as  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  because 
of  his  master’s  bad 
health  his  orders  had 
been  never  to  disturb 
him  except  in  cases  of 
emergency.  He  drew 
a  telegram  from  his 
pocket,  passing  it 
across  to  Garth. 

"Mm.  Taylor  is  on 
her  way  home  from 
California  l  don't 
think  Mr  Taylor  knew 
just  what  connection 


she  would  make  at  Chicago,  but  he  expected  her 
to-morrow.  That  telegram,  sent  from  the  train  at 
Albany,  says  she  will  be  in  this  afternoon  on  the 
Western  express.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  disturb 
him  and  get  him  up  to  welcome  her,  for  he  was 
very  fond  of  her,  sir.  It  will  be  cruel  hard  for  her 
to  find  such  a  welcome  as  this.” 

“Then,”  Garth  said,  “you  heard  no  shot?” 

McDonald  indicated  his  ears.  Garth  tugged  at  his 
watch  chain.  “1  must  know,”  he  said,  "more  about 
the  conditions  in  this  house  last  night-” 

He  had  spoken  softly,  musingly,  yet  the  man,  who 
had  displayed  the  symptoms  of  radical  deafness, 
glanced  up,  asking  without  hesitation:  “You  don’t 
suspect  anything  out  of  the  way.  sir?” 

Garth  studied  him  narrowly.  "I  want  to  know 
why  the  shot  wasn't  heard.  You  were  here  and 
Mr.  Taylor's  mother-in-law.  Who  else?” 

The  bony  hand  snapped  to  McDonald’s  ear  again, 
“Eh?  Eh?” 

"Speak  up.”  Garth  said  impatiently.  “Who  was  in 
the  house  besides  yourself  and  Mrs. Taylor’s  mother?” 

“The  cook,  Clara,  sir — only  the  cook,  Clara.” 

“You’re  sure?” 

“Absolutely,  sir.  Who  else  should  then*  be?  We’ve 
been  short  of  servants  lately.” 

GARTH  dismissed  him.  instructing  him  to  send 
Mrs.  Taylor’s  mother.  While  he  waited  he  stared 
from  the  window  again,  jerking  savagely  at  h:* 
watch  ribbon.  From  McDonald  he  had  received  a 
sharp  impression  of  secretive  ness.  He  hadn't  cared 
to  arouse  the  servant's  suspicions.  Through  strategy 
he  might  more  surely  learn  whatever  the  old  man 
had  held  back. 

Garth  swung  around  with  a  quick  intake  of  breath 
He  hud  heard  no  one  enter.  Through  the  obscurity, 
accented  rather  than  diminished  by  the  circular 
patch  of  light  around  the  chair,  he  could  see  no  one. 
Yet  almost  with  a  sense  of  vibration  there  had 
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Going  without  puncture  protection  now  is 
not  only  useless  and  expensive  it’s  a  down¬ 
right  waste. 

You  can  get  along  without  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  if  you  wish,  but  when  you  DO  have  a 
puncture  and  have  to  get  down  on  your  knees 
to  tug  and  wrestle  and  pound  at  a  tire — THEN 
you'd  be  willing  to  pay  almost  any  reasonable 
amount  to  get  out  of  the  work  and  to  SAVE 
the  delay. 

Toliver  Puncture-Proof  Tubes  are  “guaran¬ 
teed  5.000  miles  without  a  puncture  or  a  new 
Tube  free.” 

Think  what  this  guarantee  means.  No  argu¬ 
ment,  no  quibbling,  no  beating  around  the  bush 
a  BRAND  NEW  Tube  FREE  if  any  Toliver 
ever  fails  to  give  you  at  least  5,000  miles  of 
Service  Without  a  Puncture — and  this  Guar¬ 
antee  is  vulcanized  right  into  every  genuine 
Toliver  Tube — for  your  protection.  It  is  our 
PLEDGE  OF  UNFAILING  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE. 


Tolivers  are  made  of  pure  rubber,  extra 
strong  and  cannot  get  brittle  and  crack — no 
matter  how  hot  the  weather.  They  are  ii> 
Hated  with  air  and  put  in  the  tires  in  the 
usual  way.  They  hold  air  indefinitely  and 
keep  your  tires  from  getting  soft  and  rim- 
cutting.  This  alone  is  a  big  saving. 

You  can  have  this  same  enjoyment— 
Tolivers  cost  but  little  more  than  ordinary 
tubes— -and  when  figured  on  a  dollars  and 
cents  basis,  the  final  saving  in  money  alone 
is  well  worth  while — to  say  nothing  of  the 
relief  from  nerve- straining  annoy¬ 
ances. 
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If  your  dealer  doesn't  yet  stock  their 
send  your  order  to  us  and  we*ll  ship  direc 
to  you.  Terms  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Express 
prepaid  to  you  if  cash  in  full  accompanies 
order. 


Toliver  6,000  and  4,000  Mile  Tires 


arc  ideal  running  mates  for  Toliver  Puncture  Proof  Tubes  a  double  insurance  against 
tire  troubles  of  ALL  kinds.  You’ll  get  better  service  at  less  cost  with  Tolivers. 

Send  for  our  latest  Tube  and  Tire  catalog *  it  will  tell  you  some  facts  about  Tubes 
and  Tires  that  may  surprise  you  —  and  it  will  certainly  save  you  mileage  money . 

DEALERS:  Over  1800  successful  dealers  are  now  stocking  Toliver  Tubes  and 
Tires  we  need  more  of  the  right  kind  of  men  to  represent  us.  Write  for  our  splendid 
money-making  proposition.  There’s  no  time  to  lose  — wc  grant  exclusive  territory  and 
it's  going  fast. 

The  Toliver  Tllhe  8*  Tire  Cn  Main  Offices:  622  Toliver  Bldg-  Denver 

1I1C  mil  >  Cl  IUUC  O t  IIlC  LO.  pacific  Com  Brmrxh,  O0*-4  &ratb  Pigunoa,  Lot  AngtlM 


Running  over  nails,  glass,  tacks,  barbed  wire — running 

over  anything — Toliver  Puncture  -  Proof  Tubes  will  carry  you  safely  and 
WITHOUT  PUNCTURE  TROUBLES  for  at  least  5,000  miles— guaran¬ 
teed  puncture  insurance. 

Tolivers  do  away  with  “tire  worry”  and  add  a  new  joy  to  motoring. 
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reached  him  through  the  fiomber  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  old  house  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  was  no  longer  alone, 
that  he  was  wut.hed  from  the  sha  !• 
owjt,  Impulsively  he  called  out: 

'•Who’s  that?” 

lie  stepped  to  the  desk  so  that  he 
could  see  the  portion  of  the  room 
beyond  the  light.  It  was  empty. 

Garth,  as  such  things  go,  had  no 
nerves,  but  through  his  bewilder¬ 
ment  a  vague  uneasiness  crept. 

He  sprang  buck,  turning.  A  ciear, 
girlish  laugh  had  ripped  through  the 
dusk.  A  high  girlish  voice  ha  I  chal¬ 
lenged  him.  •’Here  I  am!  Hide  and 
seek  with  the  policeman!” 

He  saw,  half  hidden  in  the  folds 
of  the  curtain  at  the  side  of  the  em¬ 
brasure  in  which  he  had  stood,  a  fig¬ 
ure.  indistinct,  clothed  evidently  in 
black.  He  took  it  for  granted  Mc¬ 
Donald  ha-l  sent  the  girl.  Clara,  first. 

“I  wanted  Mr.  Taylor’s  mother-in- 
law.”  he  said.  “No  matter.  Come 
here,  and  let  me  remind  you  that 
humor  is  out  of  place  In  a  house  of 
death.” 

Nevertheless,  the  pleasant  laugh 
rippled  again.  Slowly  the  dark  fig¬ 
ure  detached  itself  from  the  shadows 
and  settled  in  the  chair  while  Garth 
watched,  his  uneasiness  drifting  into 
a  blank  unbelief.  He  couldn't  accept 
the  girlish  laughter, the  high,  coquet- 
tish  voice  ns  having  come  from  the 
pray,  witchlike  hag  whom  the  light 
now  exposed  mercilessly. 

“I  am  Mr.  Taylor’s  muther-in- 
law,”  she  said  laughingly.  41  Everybody’s  surprised 
because  I’m  so  youthful.  My  daughter’s  coming  home 
this  afternoon.  That’s  why  I’m  so  happy.  They 
wouldn't  let  me  go  West  with  her.  but  when  one's 
as  advanced  as  I,  young  people  don’t  bother  much.” 

GARTH  experienced  a  quick  sympathy,  yet  behind 
the  menial  deterioration  of  extreme  old  age  some 
th  rig  useful  might  lurk. 

“You  slept  In  the  front  part  of  the  house  last 
night.”  he  tried.  “You  probably  heard  the  shot.” 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  sunken  mouth  twitched 
In  a  smile  a  trifle  sly.  '4Once  I  drop  off,  it  would  take 
a  cannonade  to  wake  me  up." 

For  no  apparent  reason  her  youthful  and  atrocious 
Inufti  rippled  again. 

“Please,"  Garth  said  gently.  “Mr.  Taylor  ” 

'“At  my  age.”  she  broke  in. “you  say  when  a  younger 
person  dies:  Mia.  ha!  1  stole  a  march  on  that  one.’” 

She  arose  and  with  a  curious  absence  of  sound 
moved  toward  the  door.  “I  must  go  now.  I  nm  knit 
ting  a  sweater.  It  was  for  my  son  in-law.  Now  that 
lie's  put  himself  out  of  the  way,  it  might  lit  you.” 

The  door  closed  behind  her  slender  figure,  and 
Garth  tugged  at  his  watch  ribbon,  wondering.  Her 
actions  had  been  too  determined,  her  last  words  too 
studied.  They  had  seemed  to  hold  a  threat.  Was 
she  as  senile  as  she  appeared,  or  had  she  tried  to 
throw  sand  in  his  eyes? 

lie  rang  and  sent  for  the  cook,  Tiara,  unaware 
that  a  new  and  significant  surprise  awaited  him  in 
this  dreary  room.  The  girl,  when  she  came,  was 
young,  and.  in  a  coarse  mold,  pretty.  When  she  had 
sal  down  the  light  disclosed  a  tremulousness  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  McDonald's.  Before  Garth  could  question 


The  old  uervanl  bent  fonrard.  placing  the  palm  of  bin  hand  again *1  hin  car 


her  she  hurst  out  hysterically:  ”1  am  going  to  leave 
this  house.  I  was  going  to  leave  to-day  anyway.” 

Garth  pitched  his  voice  in  a  cold,  even  note:  “For 
the  present  you'll  stay.  Mr.  Taylor  didn't  kill  him¬ 
self.  He  was  murdered.” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  shivering. 

”1  didn't  kill  him.  I  didn't—” 

"Hut,”  Garth  snapped,  "you  know  who  did.” 

She  shook  her  head  with  stubborn  vehemence. 

“I  don’t  know  anything.”  she  answered,  “except 
that  I  must  leave  this  house.” 

“Why?  Because  you  think  the  old  lady's  crazy, 
and  she  frightens  you?  I  want  to  know  about 
that.” 

As  Tiara  lowered  her  hands  the  increased  fear, 
rather  than  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  held  Garth.  She 
shook  Her  head  again. 

‘Tvc  only  been  here  a  week.  I  haven’t  seen  much 
of  her.  She’s  only  l*»en  to  meals  once  or  twice,  and 
then  she's  scarcely  said  a  word.” 

She  glnneed  about  the  room  with  its  smull-pnned 
windows,  its  deep  embrasures,  its  shallow  ceiling. 

"It  isn't  that,”  she  whispered  "It's  because  the 
house  is  full  of  queer  things.  The  servants  nil  felt 
it.  They  talked  about  spirits  ami  left.  Five  have 
come  and  gone  in  the  week  I've  been  here.  Hut  I've 
never  been  superstitious,  and  I  didn’t  bear  anything 
until  last  night.” 

Garth  stirred.  “What  did  you  hear?  When 
was  It?” 

“About  midnight.”  she  answered  tensely.  *'l  had 
had  company  in  the  kitchen  until  then,  so  I  was  alone 
downstairs.  McDonald  had  told  me  before  he  went 
to  bed  to  make  sure  the  Inst  thing  that  the  library 
lire  was  nil  right.  I  had  looked  at  it  and  had  put  the 


fender  up  and  was  just  leaving  the 
room  when  1  heard  this  sound- — like 
moans,  sir.  I — I've  never  heard  such 
suffering.” 

She  shuddered.  "It  was  like  a 
voice  frem  the  grave — like  somebody 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  grave." 

“But  you  heard  no  shot?” 

“No,  sir.” 

Garth  spskc  tolerantly.  "These 
sounds  must  have  come  from  up¬ 
stairs,  You’ve  fergrtten  that  Mr. 
Taylor  was  an  inval  d  ” 

She  cried  out  angrily.  “It  wasn’t 
like  a  man's  or  a  woman’s  vo  ce,  and 
I  can't  tell  where  it  came  from.  1 
tell  you  it  was  like — a  dead  voice.” 

“You  failed  to  trace  it,  of  course.” 
Garth  said.  “Describe  to  me  what 
you  did." 

"I  ran  to  the  k'tchen.”  she  an¬ 
swered,  "but,  uh  I  told  you,  there 
was  no  one  there.  McDonald  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  so  had  his  daughter.” 

Garth  stooped  swiftly  forward  and 
grasped  her  arm.  “What's  that 
you’re  saying?  His  daughter!  You 
mean  to  tell  me  McDonald  has  a 
daughter  nnd  she  was  in  the  house 
last  night?” 

She  shrank  from  his  excited  ges¬ 
ture.  "Y«i.  He  asked  me  not  to 
tell  you,  but  I'm  frightened.  I  don't 
wnnt  to  get  in  trouble.  She's  the 
housekeeper.  She  engages  all  the 
servants  and  runs  the  house.” 

"Then  where  is  she  now?” 

“She  must  have  gone  out  early 
this  morning,  sir.  for  1  haven’t  seen 
her  all  day.  I  wanted  to  he  fair.  I've  only  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  to  come  back  so  I  could  tell  her  I  was 
leaving.” 

“Send  McDonald  back  to  me,”  Garth  said,  “unless 
he's  left  the  house  too.” 

The  butler  had  deliberately  lied  to  shield  his 
daughter,  and  had  asked  secrecy  of  this  girl.  And 
all  this  talk  of  spirits  nnd  of  cries!  It  was  turning 
out  an  interesting  case  after  all  possibly  an  abnor¬ 
mal  one.  Moreover,  he  was  getting  somewhere  with  it. 

MCDONALD  slipped  in.  Hr  was  more  agitated 
than  before.  His  face  was  distorted.  His  tongue 
moistened  his  lips  thirstily.  Against  his  will  Garth 
applied  the  method  he  knew  would  bring  the  quick¬ 
est  result  with  such  a  man.  lie  grasped  the  stoop 
shoulders.  He  shouted:  "Why  did  you  lie  when  I 
asked  you  who  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of 
the  murder?” 

“Eh?  Eh?”  the  old  man  quavered. 

"You’re  not  as  deaf  ns  that.  Where's  your  daugh¬ 
ter  now?” 

“My  ears!”  the  old  servant  whined.  ”1  can't  hear.” 
"All  right!"  Garth  shouted  "If  you  wnnt  to  go  to 
the  lockup  and  your  daughter  too,  stay  as  deaf  as 
you  please.” 

He  wasn't  prepared  for  the  revolting  success  that 
came  to  him.  McDonald  clutched  at  one  of  the  win¬ 
dow  curtains  nnd  hid  his  twitching  face  in  its  folds, 
while  sobs,  difficult  and  sickening,  tore  from  his 
throat,  shaking  his  hent  shoulders. 

“God  knows!  I  haven’t  seen  her  since  I  went  to  bed 
last  night.  I  thought  she'd  gone  out  ”  He  glanced 
up,  his  faec  grimneing.  “Don't  you  think  she  did  it. 
Don't  you  think — ”  {Continued  on  pope  24) 


There  the  fins,  o  black  thing,  binding  unr  him  like  like  a  vampire 
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What  a  can 


“I  took  a  few  days  off  last  week. 
Spent  them  with  a  can  of  Valspar 
varnish  and  a  brush,  the  whole  thing 
costing  me  only  a  few  dollars.  What 
happened  these  extracts  from  my  diary 
show : 


" Su uday— Took  the  baby  out  for  an  airing.  Met 
tome  women  friends  and  they  said  ‘Oh!  doesn’t  it 
look  cunnin’  in  its  new  carnage!'  Bur  it  wasn't  a 
new  carriage:  Valspar  did  tt.M 

You  can  easily  make  your  home 
look  spic-and-span,  fresh  and  new.  with 
Valspar. 

Valspar  is  the  wonderful  water-proof 
varnish,  liven  boiling  water  can’t  turn 
it  white. 

Valspar  dries  dust-free  in  two  hours 
and  hard  in  twenty-four. 

Valspar  protects  and  preserves  all 
kinds  of  woodwork.  It’s  tne  varnish  for 
every  place  where  varnish  should  be  used. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

464  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

ImtW#  *n»Hfortur+T%  of  Ri'j*  I'nMnAnMilf  Wa,*4 

New  York 


"Thursday — Valsparred  the  front  door  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Found  it  easy  to  use  Valspar.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  tackled  the  dining-table.  Wonderful  result1 
Valspar  is  certainly  great  stuff. 


"Friday — Big  rain-storm  woke  me  up  in  the  night. 
Thought  'there  goes  my  VaUparred  front  door/  But 
this  morning  I  discovered  that  rain  doesn't  affect 
Valspar  a  panicle.  Today  I  Valsparred  the  hall 
and  stairway,  and  the  linoleum  on  the  kitchen  floor. 
Valsparnng  is  really  great  fun. 


"Saturday — Had  heart  failure  at  breakfast  time 
when  the  maid  upset  a  cup  of  boiling-hot  coffee  on 
the  dining-table.  But — did  it  faze  Valspar?  It  did 
**t!  Evidently  Valspar  is  fool-proof.  Wound  up 
the  week-end  by  Valsparnng  some  of  the  woodwork 
and  the  baby-carnage 
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W.  P.  Fun  is  6c  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Principal 
Pan 6c  Coast  Cities 
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Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to 
test  Valspar  send 
20c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  send  you 
enough  Valspar 
to  finish  a  small 
table  or  chair. 


The  Varnish  That  Won’t  Turn  White 


Ao  American  product 
vastly  superior  to  the 
finest  imported  enam¬ 
els.  It  ft  am  wktse 
and  inr»i  A 

small  quantity  invars 
a  great  deal  of  surface, 
enabling  the  painter 
to  furnish  a  superior 
fob  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  It  is  washable. 
For  dining-room,  Uv- 
Ing  room  or  bad i win, 
for  kitchen,  pantry  off 
bathroom,  foff  interior 
off  eaterior  work,  use 
Val- Enamel.  Ask  the 
VaUpar  dealer  for  it- 
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IN  this  period  of  uncertain  standards, 
the  merchant,  no  less  than  the  ship¬ 
builder  or  the  farmer,  has  a  national  duty 
to  perform. 

Most  of  our  dealers  began  selling  Michaels-Stern 
C  lothes  because  of  their  desire  to  give  grrato 
value.  I  bis  year,  more  dealers  than  ever  recog¬ 
nized  the  national  insistence  on  “Value  First" 
and  stocked 


MICHAELS  -  QTERN 

lVl  VALUE  -FIK5T  O  CLOTHES 


Sec  these  clothes  at  the  "Value  First”  store 
your  town. 

Semi  ftr  Stiff  CtiJtkgM*. 

Michaels.  Stern  &  CO.,  Drpt.  R,  Rochester,  N.  \ 

t  ,i>\ ett  \Limitei<iu9rn  *f  R*kmke»}tr-m<i.U  ('fntf/n. 


Huy  SEALPAX  because  it  comrs  frrsh  from  thr  laundry 
in  0  sealed  container,  ready  to  rut  or.. 

Buy  SEALPAX  because  it  is  mailt*  of  fine,  cool,  airy  fabrics 
— carefully  sewn  designed  on  freer-cut  lines,  com 
for  table  without  pull  or  pinch. 

Buy  only  SEALPAX  liecuuse  it’s  a  better  Athletic  Under 
wear.  sold  in  u  cleaner  Way.  SEALPAX  is  made  in 
Union  and  Separate  garments.  II  not  at  your  dealer 
write  us. 

Tilt  st  AirAX  c  o\ir.\N> ,  nM  mio  ir.  mu. 
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The  Secret  of  the  Frame  House 

Co*Umu*4  jm*#  22 


“First  of  all,”  Garth  said,  '"I  want 
her  picture.*4 

”1  haven't  any."  McDonald  cried. 

But  Garth  hadn't  missed  the  man's 
instinctive  gesture  toward  his  watch 
pocket.  Then,  whether  he  actually  knew 
anything  or  not,  he  suspected  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  sought  to  protect  her.  Against 
his  protest*  Garth  took  the  watch  and, 
as  he  had  foreseen,  found  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  case.  The  picture  was 
not  of  a  young  woman,  but  the  fucc 
was  still  attractive  in  an  uncompro 
miaing  fashion.  It  was  this  hardness, 
this  determination  about  the  picture 
that  made  Garth  decide  that  the  origi¬ 
nal,  under  sufficient  provocation,  would 
he  capable  of  killing. 

"For  her  sake  and  yours.  McDonald,” 
he  said,  “answer  one  thing  truthfully. 
Did  she  fancy  herself  uny  more  than  a 
superior  servant?  Had  she  formed  for 
Mr.  Taylor  any  silly  attachment?" 

McDonald's  reply  was  quick  and  as¬ 
sured:  “To  Mr.  Taylor  she  was  only  a 
trusted  servant,  sir.  and  she  knew  her 
place." 

The  whirring  of  a  motor  suggested 
that  an  automobile  had  drawm  up  be¬ 
fore  the  house.  Garth  slipped  the  pho¬ 
tograph  in  his  pocket. 

"If  that  is  Mrs.  Taylor  arriving."  he 
said,  with  an  uncomfortable  desire  Ui 
shirk  the  next  few  minutes,  “the  news 
of  her  husband's  death  might  come 
easier  from  you." 

"I  telephoned  Mr.  Reed,"  McDonald 
said.  “He's  an  old  friend  of  hers  and 
Mr.  Taylor's.  I  told  him  about  the  tele¬ 
gram.  and  he's  probably  met  her  and 
brought  her  home.” 

'T  will  l»e  here."  Garth  said,  “if  she 
wishes  to  speak  to  me." 

HE  heard  McDonald  open  and  close 
the  front  door.  Then  the  widow- 
entered.  followed  by  a  young  man  with 
an  abundance  of  dark  hair  curling  over 
a  low  forehead  and  shading  eyes  a 
trifle  too  deep-set.  But  at  first  Garth 
saw  only  the  woman,  and  he  marveled 
that  one  so  young  and  lovely  in  an 
ethereal  sense  should  have  been  mated 
to  the  elderly  invalid  upstairs.  As  he 
looked,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
Reed  since  he  had  lost  Taylor  ns  a 
fnend.  might  crave  more  than  friend¬ 
ship  from  the  widow. 

She  sank  on  a  divan.  Even  in  the 
shadows  her  heavy  black  hair  and  the 
dark-gray  traveling  dress  she  wore 
heightened  the  weary  pallor  of  her  face. 
Had  her  eyes  held  t*ar*.  they  would 
have  been  easier  to  meet,  for  the  shock 
was  there,  dry  and  unrelieved. 

"It  is  dreadful  to  come  home  this 
way.*  she  said  "Dreadful!  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  his  doing  such  n  thing." 

"It  is  by  no  means  certain,"  Garth 
said  gently,  “that  he  killed  himself. 
There  is  a  curious  situation  in  this 
house  McDonald's  daughter,  the  house¬ 
keeper.  for  instance,  has  not  been  seen 
since  a  short  time  before  the  crime.” 

Her  lips  twitched  a  little.  He  fancied 
hope  in  her  eyes. 

“If  I  could  only  cry!"  she  said.  “At 
any  rate  that  would  lx?  better  for  his 
memory,  wouldn't  it?  You  suspect  this 
woman?" 

“If  you  are  able.”  Garth  said,  "I  would 
like  you  to  tell  me  something  about 
hpr." 

"1  have  never  seen  her,"  she  an¬ 
swered.  “She  came  after  I  went  West. 
McDonald  had  a  good  deal  of  influence 
over  Mr.  Taylor.  My  husband  and  I 
never  quite  trusted  him.  There’s  no  use. 
You  might  as  well  know  the  truth  nhout 
Mr.  Taylor  and  me.  You've  probably 
heard.  We  were  never  quite  happy. 
He  was  so  much  older.  We  never  quite 
belonged  to  each  other  But  that  is 
all.  It  isn't  true,  ul!  this  gossip  that 
T  went  West  for  a  divorce,  and  I  don’t 
believe  he  was  the  man  to  kill  himself. 

If  therp  has  been  a  crime  against  him. 

I  want  the  world  to  know  it.  I  want 
his  memory  clean." 

QUICKLY  the  man  Reed  touched  her 
shoulder.  For  the  fir*t  time  since  en¬ 
tering  the  room  he  spoke  Hi*  voice  pos¬ 
sessed  a  peculiar,  aggressive  resonance 
“Helen,  you  shouldn't  take  too  seri¬ 
ously  this  detective's  suspicion  that  he 
was  murdered." 

Gurth  motioned  him  to  silence. 

“At  such  a  time,"  hr  said  to  Mrs. 
Taylor,  “I  dislike  to  bother  you,  but  I'd 
like  to  ask  one  or  two  quest Ions.  Your 
mother?  Her  mind?” 

He  caught  a  flash  of  pain  acmes  her 
white  face. 

“She  has  always  been  peculiar,"  she 


answered,  "hut  she  isn’t  out  of  re* 
head,  if  that's  what  you  mean,  f  .» 
always  thought  it  a  ha  hit  of  btr 
to  hide  her  real  thought*  behind  upper 
»nt  absurdities. M 

“I  had  wondered  about  that,”  Gan: 
said  with  satisfaction.  “One  more  that 
There  has  hern  talk  among  the  wr 
ants  of  spirits,  or  moan*." 

She  shivered.  “1  know  nothing  of  iv: 
things,"  she  said,  “except  that  the  b.u* 
is  unbearable.  That  is  one  reason  I  4*. 
tided  on  this  long  visit,  why  1  shram 
from  coming  home." 

“Unbearable?"  Garth  helped  her  oit 

“Old,  moldy,  and  depressing.  M>  huv. 
band,  I  think,  believed  in  it  a  little.  !*■» 
heard  him  and  my  mother  talk  aberj;  x 
figure  in  black  who  sometimes  wmlkfi. 
I  laughed  at  that,  and  I  laughed  wr. 
they  heard  moans.  You  see,  the  w 
often  cries  in  the  narrow  space  betwHi 
us  and  the  high  wall  of  the  next  hew 
I’ve  never  liked  it  here.  It  depmw* 
me  too  much.  That’s  all." 

“Thanks."  Garth  said.  “You  wtU 
want  time  to  accustom  yourself  Rcu 
assured  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
get  the  truth." 

"You  muBt,"  she  said  tensely;  “a ni 
don't  hesitate  to  flisturb  me  if  I  car.  b 
of  any  use." 

As  they  went  out  the  resonance  of 
Reed's  undertone  reached  Garth. 

“Helen,  you  are  giving  thin  tnsr/i 
suspicion  too  much  weight.  He  seesi 
to  have  no  evidence." 

After  the  door  had  closed  Garth  tele¬ 
phoned  the  inspector,  suggesting  that 
the  house  he  guarded  in  order  that  bt 
might  have  McDonald,  Clara,  and  tb 
old  lady  at  hand.  "I'll  give  instru: 
tions,"  the  throaty  rumble  of  the  it 
spcctor  came  back,  “to  arrest  an>or* 
who  tries  to  make  a  get-away." 

Garth  hurried  to  the  kitchen.  Tbf 
night  was  nearly  complete  there,  but. 
as  he  entered,  he  caught  a  swift,  siler* 
movement  from  the  servants'  stairs.  K+ 
walked  to  the  entrance.  “I  thought  ul' 

The  girl  Clara  shrank  from  him  ic 
the  shadows-  She  wore  a  hat  and 
cloak.  She  carried  a  hand  bag. 

“If  you  don’t  want  yourself  locte 
up,  charged  with  murder,  take  tbw 
things  off,"  Garth  said.  “From  this  in* 
ment  the  house  is  watched,  and  anyow 
trying  to  leave  will  be  arrested." 

The  girl  commenced  to  cry  Again. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  sobbed — “afraid? 

Garth  turned  on  the  light. 

“Take  me,"  he  directed  her,  “to  the 
room  occupied  by  the  housekeeper." 

SHAKEN  and  apprehensive,  Clara  V i 
him  to  a  room  at  the  head  of  thr 
stairs,  which.  Garth  found,  had  a  sn¬ 
ood  door  opening  into  the  upper  hall 
of  the  front  portion  of  the  house.  The 
room  displayed  a  last*  seldom  foun-i 
among  servants,  Hia  examination  of  it 
from  the  first  spurred  Garth's  cur. 
osity.  The  bed  had  been  occupied  Utf 
night,  hut  to  nil  appearances  for  only 
a  brief  period,  since  the  blanket*  snd 
sheets  were  little  disturbed.  Snrr- 
clothing  and  a  puir  of  shoos  lay  at  tat 
side,  and  clothing,  shoes,  and  hats  werr 
neatly  arranged  in  the  closet,  but  no¬ 
where  could  he  find  a  dressing  gown  er 
a  pair  of  bedroom  slippers.  Clara, 
moreover,  could  not  recall  having  set n 
the  housekeeper  wear  any  hat  or  cloth*  • 
other  than  those  in  the  closet,  ff 
McDonald's  daughter  had  fled  in  dip¬ 
per*  and  dressing  gown,  it  was  stranp? 
she  hadn’t  been  heard  of  long  ago.  It 
became  increasingly  clear  to  him  that 
the  Woman  remained  hidden  in  tb» 
house.  It  should  be  easy  enough  to  line 
her.  He  would  search  every-  corner 
for  the  one  whose  brain,  he  was  nos 
convinced,  harbored  the  solution  nf 
the  mystery  But  on  the  lower  floe* 
he  found  no  trace.  He  paused  in  the 
lower  hall,  intending  to  ring  for  Mc¬ 
Donald  to  guide  him  through  the  rt- 
of  his  task. 

All  at  once  his  hand,  which  he  ha 
raised  to  the  bell,  hesitated.  Hr  brace 
himself  against  thr  wall.  Through  thr 
heavy  atmosphere  a  stifled  groan  hr 
reached  him,  followed  by  a  diffiru? 
dragging  sound.  Hut  a*  he  siirani;  n 
the  stairs  he  knew  he  hadn’t  heard  t« 
cau*e  of  Clara's  fright,  for  the  grou 
had  sufficiently  defined  itself  as  havittf 
come  from  u  man. 

In  the  Upper  hull  there  wits  no  bfl* 
beyond  the  glow  sifting  through  thr 
Mair  well.  It  was  enough  to  sb  * 
Garth  a  dark  form  huddled  at  the  foci 
of  the  stairs  leading  tn  the  third 
He  mu  over  and  stooped  "McDonald- 
What'*  the  matter?  Are  you  hurt** 
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The  xilciM'c  of  the  house  wa»  heavier, 
more  secretive  than  before. 

At  last,  in  response  to  Garth's  efforts, 
a  whimpering  came  from  McDonald'! 
throat.  The  hean  against  the  wall 
struggled  impotently  to  rise.  Garth  re¬ 
called  the  medicine*  tn  Taylor's  bath¬ 
room  and  started  down  the  hall.  The 
unintelligible  whimpering  increased. 
Garth  went  on,  aware  that  the  black, 
huddled  figure  crawled  after  him  with 
the  amazing  and  unreasonable  courage 
of  a  wounded  animal. 

lie  snapped  nn  the  light  and  ran  to 
Taylor's  hathroom.  where  he  poured  a 
stimulant  into  a  glass.  As  he  stepped 
hack  to  the  bedroom  he  faced  Taylor's 
body  on  which  the  light  shone  with 
peculiar  reflections.  They  gave  to  the 
pallid  face  the  quality  of  a  sneer.  But 
it  was  only  in  connection  with  another 
radical  difference  at  the  bed  that  that 
illusion  arrested  Garth,  and  sent  a  chill 
racing  along  hia  nerves.  For  on  the 
counterpane,  as  near  the  crooked  fingers 
as  the  revolver  lay.  now  rested  a  long 
and  ugly  kitchen  knife. 

WITH  a,  graver  fear  the  detective 
glanced  at  the  door  to  the  hall.  Mc¬ 
Donald  had  dragged  himself  that  far. 
He  raised  his  trembling  hand,  stretch* 
ing  it  toward  the  bed  in  a  gesture,  it 
seemed  to  Garth,  of  impossible  accusa¬ 
tion.  Then  the  crouched  figure  toppled 
and  fell  across  the  threshold,  while  from 
somewhere  beyond  the  door  a  high  girl¬ 
ish  laugh  rippled. 

Garth  sprang  forward  and  knelt  by 
the  old  man,  reluctant  to  search  for 
what  he  expected  to  find.  There  it  was 
at  the  hack  of  the  coat,  a  jagged  tear 
whose  edge*  were  stained,  showing 
where  the  knife  had  penetrated  the 
shoulder.  The  wound  didn't  look  deep 
or  dangerous,  and  in  his  unconscious¬ 
ness  McDonald  breathed  regularly.  So 
Garth  hurried  back  to  the  bed  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  weapon.  There  was  no  am¬ 
biguity  about  the  red  stains  on  the 
blade.  The  knife,  resting  dose  to  the 
dead  hand,  had  wounded  McDonald,  who 
had  seemed  to  accuse  the  still  form 
whose  note  projected  the  impression  of 
having  been  written  after  death. 

Garth  smothered  his  morbid  thoughts. 
McDonald's  daughter  was  the  living 
force,  probably  at  large  in  this  house, 
that  he  wanted  to  chain.  If  she  were 
guilty  of  the  earlier  crime,  she  had 
sufficient  motive  for  this  attempt  to 
keep  the  old  man  silent.  She  could  have 
got  such  a  knife  from  the  kitchen.  So, 
for  that  matter,  could  Clara.  But  the 
eccentric  had  laughed.  Was  that  merely 
coincidence?  Garth  ran  across  the  hall 
and  listened  at  her  door  with  an  Increas¬ 
ing  excitement.  He  heard  the  running 
of  wnter.  regularly  interrupted,  as  if 
by  hands  being  cleansed  under  an  open 
faucet.  He  tried  the  door  and  found 
it  unlocked.  He  entered,  staring  at  the 
daring  indifference  of  the  old  woman 
who  ctepped  fmm  the  bathroom,  calmly 
drying  ncr  hands  on  a  towel. 

"Come  in,  policeman."  she  said  in  her 
high,  girlish  voice.  44 Don't  suffer  in 
the  black  hall." 

"I«et  me  have  that  towel,"  he  cried. 
Without  hesitation  she  offered  him 
the  piece  of  linen.  It  showed  no  stains, 
nor  were  there  stains  to  he  found  about 
the  washbasin,  but  the  slab  of  marble 
in  which  it  was  set  was  damp  as  if  it 
had  just  now  been  carefully  cleansed. 
She  watched,  her  wrinkled  face  set  in  an 
expression  of  contempt.  "What  are  you 
up  to?  Think  if  I  wanted  to  do  any¬ 
thing  wrong  I'd  let  you  find  me  out?" 

"Then  you  know,"  he  said,  "what 
happened  out  there  in  the  hall.  I  heard 
you  laugh." 

She  started  Her  voice  was  lower. 
At  last  it  was  as  old  as  herself. 

"Things  always  happen  out  there.  It 
is  crowded  with  the  people  who  have 
lived  in  this  house  before  us — unhappy 
and  angry  people.  Often  I  have  seen 
and  heard  the  black  thing  nut  there.  I 
would  never  laugh  at  her." 


Prolongs 
life  of  old 
buildings 

The  first  purpose  of  IDEAL- 
AMERICAN  heating  is  to 
put  greatest  comfort  in  a 
building  at  least  burning  of 
fuel.  The  second  purpose 
of  IDEAL -AMERICAN 
outfits  is  that  they  become 
a  permanent  investment, 
because  they  prolong  the 
life  of  an  old  building  or 
bring  a  15  percent  higher 
rental,  which  in  50  years  of 
use  will  several  times  repay 
the  first  cost  of  the  outfit. 


Radiators  ^  I  Boilers 


These  outfits  have  saved 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
this  winter. 

You  can  economize  greatly  by 
burning  cheaper  grades  of  fuels, 
for  IDEAL  Boilers  burn  all 
kind,  of  hard  and  toft  coal,  wood, 
lignite,  pc«  coal,  buckwheat,  run-of- 
mine,  tcrcetiing*,  gas,  oil,  coke,  etc. 

Don't  wait  for  the  ruth  of  Fall 
to  put  in  IDEAL  heating 

The  exact  mod  adentttc  proportions  In  the 
<nn«n»ctkoM  of  an  I  DUAL  bo4kf.  make  it  ■ 
hrst  producer  uaripaaled  by  any  other  device. 

IDEAL  fWv  pot*  will  hold  ruefl  <h*f|ei  tn  last 
J4  hour*  ami  the  delicate  adjustment  now 
io**ibl*  with  the  IDEAL  draft  control  give* 
a  regulation  of  the  heat  that  keep*  exact  itep 
with  the  demand*  of  the  weather. 


Easily  put  in  all  old  buildings 
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AGAIN  the  doubt  of  her  senility  at- 
w  lacked  him.  "You  can't  iraprws  mo 
with  that,"  he  said  harshly.  "I  am 
talking  about  McDonald.  He  wan 
stabbed  a  few  minutes  ago." 

She  laughed  foolishly.  "Horrid  old 
man!  But  why  should  I  want  to  sec 
him  stabbed?" 

He  watched  her  closely.  "I  saw  you 
strike  him.  You  didn't  have  enough 
strength  to  send  the  blow  home." 

The  aaauruncc  of  her  voice  increased 
his  doubt.  Whatever  her  mental  state, 
she  vrns  at  least  purposeful.  "You  need 
glasses,  policeman.  Don't  neglect  your 
eyes.  You  have  only  one  pair." 

He  felt  himself  against  a  blank  wall, 
and  there  was  McDonald  to  think  of. 


Showroom*  and  WaxchouM*  I  n  «M  large  tsile* 
Writ*  Deportment  J1 
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“Wasn’t  it  lucky  we  had 
ham  for  dinner!” 


"We  invited  the  Huntingtons  ft* 
dinner,  and  they  never  appeared  till 
bedtime* 

"Their  motor  broke  down,  of  course 

miles  from  a  telephone  or  anything. 

"I  was  sorry  about  dinner  Tom 
Huntington  is  so  fond  of  baked  ham 
that  we  had  one  especially  for  him. 

"But  in  a  few  minutes  Mary  and 
I  had  thin-sliced  sandwiches  ready 


and  steaming  coffee,  and  Tom  said 
if  there  was  one  thing  he  liked 
better  than  baked  ham  it  was  ham 
sandwiches! 

"That's  because  it  was  Swift’s  Pre¬ 
mium!  Now  that  wc  have  a  whole 
ham  only  on  special  occasions,  since 
signing  the  food  pledge,  I'm  always 
particular  to  get  a  Swiff*  Premium  * 
Ham— it  has  such  a  wonderful,  sweet 
flavor." 


Look  for  the  Big  Red  One 

When  you  need  a  pure,  high-grade  oil  for  lubricating  any  light 
mechanism,  for  cleaning  and  polishing  veneered  and  varnished 
surfaces,  for  preventing  rust  or  tarnish  on  metal  surfaces — go 
to  any  good  store  and  ask  for  3-in-One. 


Look  for  the  big  red  ONE  on  the  laln-l.  This  trade  mark,  famous  a  quarter- 
ernturv,  appears  on  every  bottle  and  ran  of 


3-in-One 


The  High  Quality  Oil  for  Home  and  Office 


Try  3-in-One  for  oiling  typewriters,  all  office  mechanisms,  bicycles,  guns,  auto¬ 
matic"  too!*,  sewing  machine*,  lock*,  hinge?.  For  cleaning  and 

polishing  fine  furniture-  for  making  your  own  dustless  dust- 
cloths  arid  polish  mop.  For  preventing  ru*t  or  tarnish  on  ga<  (I 
ranges,  stoves,  hathroom  fixtures,  tools,  knives.  I  {  T  j 

Sclt*sha«er>i  l>*e  ,Vin-Oi4  on  >ouf  mor  blades  tietorr  and  ihrr  •  f'  '  1 
timing  and  they  woo  i  "pull."  Motorists:  3-in-One  stop*  spring  I 

squeaks,  oil*  any  magneto  lust  right, clran*  and  polishes 
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flashed  against  the  only  door  on  ike 
attic  Ilixir.  Mrs.  Taylor  pointed  to  u. 
*1  saw  her  go  in  there/'  *he  whisper 
Garth  graBpcd  the  knob,  but  Kiq 
drew  him  buck. 

"You'll  walk  into  a  trap  I M  she  warnH 
"You  saw  the  old  man  downstair*. 
Mrs.  Taylor  breathed.  “’It  isn't  Kife’ 
Garth  smiled  at  their  apprehend. 
"I  am  going  to  arrest  the  woman 
that  room.” 

Holding:  his  revolver  ready,  he  fluii 
open  the  door.  With  a  triumphant  tx 
citement  he  Hashed  his  lamp  about  i> 
interior  of  the  room  Then  he  sprsr* 
hack,  a  little  fear  in  his  own  face  H 
exclamation  was  disappointed  and 
credulous.  As  he  pointed,  the  lamp 
his  hand  trembled-  Its  yellow  rmlnr. 
shook  about  nn  empty  room.  ”  You  hesrt 
her.  Nora!  You  saw  her,  Mrs.  Taylor!' 


|  He  asked  one  more  question:  “When  did 
you  last  see  McDonald’s  daughter?" 

"Maybe  at  dinner  last  night/’  she  said. 
"Nice  girl,  in  spite  of  her  father.  I  must 
go  back  to  my  knitting,  policeman/' 
Garth  left  her,  hurrying  downstairs 
to  the  front  door.  He  called  the  police¬ 
man  from  the  shadows  of  the  portico, 
instructing  him  to  go  to  the  large  apart¬ 
ment  house  on  the  comer  where  he 
would  almost  certainly  And  a  physician. 

AS  he  gave  his  directions  he  saw  a 
.  slender  girl  cross  the  street  and 
come  up  the  steps;  and,  as  he  looked  at 
the  pretty  Latin  face,  expressive  of  an 
exceptional  intelligence,  his  morose  and 
puzzled  mind  brightened.  The  inspec¬ 
tor’s  daughter  had  more  than  once  en¬ 
tered  his  cases  and  brought  them  to  a 
success  he  appreciated  he  might  not 
have  won  alone,  but  he  was  surprised 
to  see  her  now,  and  a  little  worried, 
for  a  grave  menace  existed  for  every¬ 
one  in  this  house.  Moreover,  the  case 
mystified  him  to  the  point  where  he  felt 
he  must  And  the  solution  himself.  He 
didn’t  care  to  place  himself  again  un¬ 
der  obligations  to  her.  Rather  he  was 
ambitious  to  impress  her,  perhaps  to 
the  removal  of  her  reserve  which  had 
always  raised  a  barrier  between  them. 

"Father's  told  me  about  the  case."  she 
said.  "I  couldn't  keep  away,  because 
you're  so  hard-headed,  Jim,  whenever 
anything  has  an  appearance  of  the 
supernatural." 

Smiling  whimsically,  she  glanced  at 
his  frayed  watch  ribbon.  "I  see  you 
haven’t  found  the  answer  yet.  Tell  me 
everything  you  have  learned  while  you 
have  been  torturing  that  poor  hhhon." 

"Ghosts  or  not,  Nora,"  he  answered, 
"the  house  isn't  healthy,  and  I'd  rather 
you  didn't  stay." 

She  laughed  and  walked  in.  Shrug¬ 
ging  hi*  shoulders,  he  followed  her. 
closed  the  door,  and  told  her  what  had 
happened  since  he  had  telephoned  the 
inspector.  Her  face,  he  noticed,  had 
grown  pale,  and  a  troubled  look  had  en¬ 
tered  her  eyes.  She  shivered.  "What 
an  uncomfortable  place!  I  can  guess 
what  Clara  meant.  Don’t  you  get  an 
impression  of  great  suffering.  Jim?" 

He  was  familiar  with  her  supersti¬ 
tious  sensibility  which  at  times  seemed 
nearly  psychic.  It  irritated  him  that 
to  his  own  matter-of-fact  mind  the 
house  had  from  the  first  conveyed  a 
sense  of  unheallh.  As  he  started  to 
laugh  at  her.  Noru  with  a  muck  move¬ 
ment  shrank  against  the  wail. 

"What's  that*"  she  whispered 
Garth  strained  forward,  listening, 
too.  He  had  heard  at  last  \*hat  Clara 
had  described,  a  crying,  smothered  and 
scarcely  audible;  and  he  knew  what  the 
girl  had  meant  when  she  had  spoken  of 
a  voice  from  the  grave-  a  dead  voice. 

Acroas  the  moaning  cut  a  shrill  femi¬ 
nine  scream. 

"Stay  here,"  Garth  called  to  Nora  as 
he  started  up  the  stairs. 

He  heard  her  voice,  like  an  echo 
behind  him,  as  full  of  misgiving*  as 
Clara's  had  been.  "1  am  afraid.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  attic  stairs  he  saw 
the  white  figure  of  Mr*.  Taylor,  staring 
upward,  trembling,  hysterical,  a  violent 
fear  in  her  eye6/ 

"You  heard  it  too/'  she  breathed. 
"It  wasn’t  the  wind.” 

With  a  shuddering  gesture  she  indi¬ 
cated  McDonald’s  still  form. 

"He  isn’t  dead,"  Garth  said. 


THE  others  followed  him  uncerta 
into  the  huge  attic  room.  The  plow 
was  stained  and  cracked.  The  ai=** 
window  at  the  end  was  boarded  our 
Beneath  it  an  iron  bed  ranted  ag*n.-! 
tbe  wall.  Cluttering  the  floor  wx*  ib 
usual  conglomeration  of  old  furnitur 
But  there  was  no  possible  hiding  pact. 
no  menn*  of  escape. 

Garth  felt  himself  caught  in  the  iasj 
of  mocking  and  incomprehensible  forr> 
With  logical  stubborn nesa  he  measur- 
the  walls  and  sounded  the  plaster  until 
he  was  certain,  while  the  women  watched 
him  with  a  deepening  fear. 

"Since  she's  been  seen  and  hear 
*he's  in  the  house,”  he  muttered.  "H« 
disappearance  from  this  attic  is  iwr 

Rlicnble,  but  we'll  find  her  just  the  ijrr* 
ora,  you  and  Mrs  Taylor  take  t>i 
bedrooms  while  I  go  through  the  crlur 
and  the  lower  floor  again.  Don't  Id* 
any  time.’' 

On  hiB  way  down  he  saw  the  doeve, 
brought  by  the  policeman.  The  mr 
was  bending  over  McDonald. 

"The  wound  is  nothing/'  the  doctor 
said  in  answer  to  his  eager  quetOoc* 
"But  he's  old.  There's  been  a  slifta 
paralytic  Btroke  from  the  shock." 

"When,"  Garth  asked  with  a  fedir^ 
of  helplessness,  "will  he  be  able  to  talk** 
"Certainly  not  for  several  days,"  thr 
doctor  answered.  "Ill  get  him  to  hi* 
room  and  make  him  as  comfortable  41 
possible.” 

While  Garth  went  on  down,  helpfc* 
and  bewildered,  he  heard  again  th*  oM 
woman's  gibing  laugh.  It  assumed  thr 
quality  of  a  threat  us  he  searched  ur. 
successfully  the  cellar  and  the  be* 

Srt  of  the  house.  He  met  Nora  in  ifc* 
rary.  Mrs.  Taylor  and  she  had  fw«3 
nothing  upstairs.  It  seemed  defi nsr? 
there  was  no  woman  hidden  in  the  htwU 
ing.  Reed's  tall  figure  stalked  throurt 
the  doorway.  Garth  had  supposed  ih 
man  had  gone  home  immediately  aftr 
bringing  Mrs.  Taylor  from  the  static 
"What  are  you  doing  here?"  be  de¬ 
manded. 

Reed  yawned.  "Mrs.  Taylor  and  this 
young  lady  startled  me  by  eesKfcwr 
the  spare  bedroom  in  which  I  was 
ting.  They  were  after  a  woman  in 
black  Sounds  rather  silly,  doesn’t  it* 
I've  heard  Taylor  drool  about  hb  p<t 
ghost  -lady  in  black,  strangled  in  attic 
by  jealous  husband.  I  sec  you're  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  me  still  here.  I  thought 
it  was  understood  I  should  stay  and  t* 
of  what  help  I  could  to  Mrs.  Taykf 
and  her  mother, " 

"Then  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  %uj 
for  *ome  time/*  Garth  answered  dryly 
"The  house  is  guarded.  No  one  will  be 
permitted  to  leave  until  I  have  founder 
accounted  for  McDonald's  daughter" 
"Clever  girl  that!"  Reed  said  indif¬ 
ferently.  'Never  heard  her  open  b* 
mouth.  { 

He  took  a  book  from  a  shelf  ar.i 
seated  himself  in  a  comfortable  duir 
by  the  lamp  "If  I  can  be  of  any  s*. 
you'll  find  me  here  or  in  my  room." 

"I'm  wondering,"  Garth  answered. 
Clara  knows  anything  about  McDoaalft 
daughter.  For  to-night  the  back  part 
of  the  house  intereBts  me." 

At  his  nod  Nora  followed  him  intr» 
the  hall 

"Apparently  Reed  knows  nothinf/ 
Nora  said.  "Ilut  the  old  woman 
"I'm  thinking  about  the  room  whert 
Taylor’s  body  lies."  Garth  rcpl»*‘ 
"From  thr  first  an  attempt  seem*  •’ 
have  been  mudr  to  color  the  caw?  wilh 
the  supernatural.  The  wording  of  Tsv 
lor'*  note,  for  instance.  An  llluflion  i* 
furnished  um  that  it  was  written  afvr 
the  man*  death.  Thut  is  followed  h 
another  illusion  that  Ins  cold  hw* 
wounded  Met  huiuM  with  the  knife,  .tld 
this  crying!  The  complete  dlMpp^ 
ance  of  the  black  figure  almost  uiuhr 
our  eves!  I  grant  you  it's  a  m oUy 
unhealthy  house,  hut  it  can't  *beltrr 
such  miracles.  These  phase*  are  ckif- 


One  Fear'#  H'+rir  of  One  Conitrurtion  Company 


Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
Cover  over  90%  of  the 
Latest  “Concrete  City 


THE  great  Turner  Con¬ 
struction  Company 
has  pictured  in  this  draw¬ 
ing  a  composite  view  of 
seventy  concrete  buildings 
which  they  erected  in  1916. 

It  is  a  Representative  group 
of  modern  industrial 
edifices  and  the  principal 
architects  and  engineers  of 
America  cooperated  with 
I  urner  in  drawing  designs 
and  specifications. 

Over  90%  of  all  these 
buildings  are  covered  with 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

T  urner’s  letter,  reproduced 
to  the  right,  speaks  for 
itself.  Read  it. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
are  used  on  most  of  the 
permanent  structures  of 
the  country. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  you  consider  that 
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they  cost  less  per  year  of 
service  than  any  other 
kind;  that  they  are  free 
from  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense;  that  they  take  the 
base  rate  of  fire  insurance; 
and.  finally,  that  they  carry 
a  20 -Year  Surety  Bond 
Guaranty. 

To  any  one  interested  we 
will  send  free,  on  request, 
a  copy  of  the  Barrett  20- 
Year  Specification  with  the 
necessary  roofingdiagrams. 


WHILE  she  relaxed  a  little  tbe  fear 
in  her  eyes  didn't  diminish.  "I — I 
heard  her  moan,"  she  said.  "1  opened  my 
door,  and  there  she  was,  a  black  thing, 
bending  over  him  like — like  a  vampire. 
1  couldn't  seem  to  see  her  face.  She  ran 
up  these  stairs,  and  1  could  see  through 
the  banisters  that  she  went  in  the  big 
attic  room — the  room  they  always  talked 
about  where  the  woman  in  black — M 
She  broke  off,  screaming  sharply 
again:  "Look  out!  Back  of  you! 
There's  something  black  creeping  up 
the  stairs  ’* 

Garth  had  been  aware  of  Nora’s  slow 
ascent.  he  turned  she  reached  the 
upper  floor  and  the  light  from  the  well 
caught  her  face 

"A  friend  who  hat  just  come.”  Garth 
explained  to  Mrs.  Taylor.  "There  is 
nothing  to  frighten  you.  The  woman 
you  saw  is  McDonald’s  daughter.  I  had 
satisfied  myself  she  was  in  the  house. 
The  case  IR  ended  with  her  arrest” 
"But  I  don’t  understand,”  Nora  said 
in  a  frightened  voice.  "Why  should  she 
cry  through  the  house  in  this  fashion, 
practically  calling  Us?  Why  thnuld  her 
face  he  hidden?" 

Bur  Garth  had  run  up  the  attic  stairs. 
The  two  women  followed  as  if  each 
were  unwilling  to  be  left  alone.  Garth 
snapped  on  his  pocket  lamp.  The  light 
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ly  manifestations  of  some  abnormal 
criminality.  I  have  to  work  on  physi¬ 
cal  lines.  The  black  figure  ought  to 
prove  that  the  woman  is  actually  hid¬ 
den  here.  The  knife  on  Taylor's  bed 
means  that  the  murderer  was  in  the 
room  this  evening,  McDonald's  gesture, 
instead  of  IttUWft  probably  tried  to 
tell  me  that;  tried  to  warn  me,  per¬ 
haps,  that  the  murderer  would  return 
again  to  the  body.  1  didn't  tell  Reed 
the  truth.  I  am  going  to  that  room 
about  which  nearly  everythin*  centers. 
Before  the  night  is  over  it  may  explain 
to  me  what  McDonald  tried  to  say. 
There,  at  any  rate,  my  mind  should  be 
more  receptive  to  that  flash  of  intuition 
which  I  need  to  make  some  theory  fit  this 
mystery.  Since  the  house  is  clearly  dan¬ 
gerous,  Nora,  I  want  you  to  go  home.” 

Her  laugh  was  uncomfortable,  but 
Garth  recognized  its  determined  quality. 

“I’ll  see  it  through,  thanks,"  she  eaid. 
"I  want  this  sense  of  suffering  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  want — you  don't  know  how 
anxious  I  am — to  see  the  case  put  on  a 
physical  basis.  Ill  watch  with  you-'* 


SINCE  he  failed  to  alter  her  deter¬ 
mination,  he  sent  1  er  upstairs  to  make 
sure  no  one  was  spying,  for  he  wished 
their  entrance  to  the  room  of  death  to 
remain  it  arc  ret.  She  beckoned  him  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  he  went  up, 
and  they  entered  the  black  room. 

Garth  closed  the  door  and  snapped 
his  light  on.  Immediately  strange  re¬ 
flections  played  again  over  the  face  of 
the  dead  man.  Its  sneering  expression 
seemed  to  follow  Garth  as  he  moved 
about,  searching  in  the  closets  and  the 
bathroom,  looking  behind  each  piece  of 
furniture.  Meantime  Nora  waited,  for 
the  moment  stripped  of  her  familiar 
confidence.  She  watched  the  dead  man 
rather  than  Garth.  The  knife  and  the 
revolver,  cloae  to  the  cold  and  motion¬ 
less  hand,  appeared  to  fascinate  her. 

"No  one !'rGarth  whispered.  "No  evl- 
donee,  beyond  the  knife,  that  anyone  has 
been  here  unlawfully!4 

He  removed  the  cushions  from  a 
lounge  and  arranged  them  in  n  win¬ 
dow  recess.  He  seated  himself  with 
Nora  there.  He  drew  the  curtains  so 
that  they  would  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
cealed  from  anyone  entering  the  room. 
Then  he  snapped  off  the  light. 

The  vigil.  Garth  realized  nearly  at 
once,  would  not  be  comfortable.  Nora's 
obvious  tenseness  encouraged  him  to 
morbid  fancies,  to  formidable  premoni¬ 
tions.  The  heavy  black  silence  of  the 
decaying  house  became  more  oppressive. 
The  near  presence  of  the  soulless  thing 
on  the  bed,  which  had  yielded  to  him 
the  puzzling  note,  seemed  through  the 
night  capable  of  a  malicious  and  unique 
activity.  Garth,  in  spite  of  himself, 
became  expectant  of  some  abnormal  and 
impossible  movement  in  the  room.  Nora, 
he  knew,  listened  with  him.  Once  Bhe 
whispered:  "Haven't  you  a  feelingthcre 
Is  Borne  one  here  who  laughs  at  us?" 

The  old  woman's  atrocious  mirth 
came  hack  to  him.  "Hush!  It  is  better 
even  not  to  whisper." 
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rpHE  minute*  loitered.  The  silence  | 
1  grew  thicker,  the  presence  of  Taylor’s 
body  more  oppressive.  Then  suddenly 
through  the  night  Garth  became  finally 
aware  of  a  movement  in  the  room,  and 
at  first  it  seemed  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  supernatural  fears  Nora  had 
imposed  on  him. 

He  aroused  himself.  He  commenced 
to  reason.  He  had  not  heard  the  door 
open  or  close,  but  the  Intruder  must 
have  entered  that  way.  Again  his  cars 
caught  a  sly  scraping  movement  as  of 
one  walking  stealthily,  and  the  sound 
was  nearer — between  the  window  recess 
and  the  bed.  Garth  thrust  his  revolver 
and  his  lamp  through  the  narrow  open¬ 
ing  between  the  curtains  and  pressed 
the  control.  There  was  no  more  shuffling. 
Nora  swayed  closer.  The  light  resolved 
all  of  Garth's  doubts.  He  became  effi¬ 
cient  again.  For,  while  there  was  a 

Ehoulliko  quality  about  the  picture  his 
imp  had  suddenly  illuminated,  the  fig¬ 
ure  bending  over  the  body  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  human.  In  this  position,  how- 
ever,  because  of  the  dressing  gown  and 
the  slippers,  its  sex  remained  undefined; 
hut  Garth,  remembering  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  thought 
he  knew. 

Yet  he  couldn’t  understand  what  the 
creature  was  doing.  One  hand  had 
partly  drawn  from  beneath  the  mat¬ 
tress  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  and 
wide  piece  of  jet-black  cloth. 

"Game's  up!"  Garth  said.  "I've  got 

ETurn  around  and  let  me  have  a 
at  your  pretty  face."  The  bent 
shoulders  twitched.  "Come!"  Garth  con¬ 
tinued  harshly.  "You’re  no  ghost.  You 
can't  evaporate  before  our  eyes  again." 
Then,  with  a  gesture  of  repulsion, 
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WE  WIN  THE  WAR. 
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I  the  hand  let  the  piece  of  black  cloth 
!  fall  It  trailed  across  the  floor,  one 
end  still  caught  beneath  the  mattress. 
Slowly  the  figure  turned  until  a  pro¬ 
file  cot  against  the  shaft  of  light,  Nora 
cried  out  her  surprise.  Garth  sprang 
erect,  covering  with  his  revolver,  not 
McDonald's  daughter,  hut  the  friend  of 
i  Taylor  and  his  wife,  the  man  Reed. 

The  shock  of  discovery  stripped  Reed 
of  his  control.  He  glanced  once  at  the 
dead  man,  then  sank  in  a  chair  by 
the  bed. 

"Don't  send  me  to  the  death  house!" 
he  groaned.  "I  couldn't  stand  that.  I 
won’t  stand  that." 

“You  killed  Taylor  so  you  might 
marry  his  wife?"  Garth  shot  at  him. 

The  head  jerked  back  and  forth. 

"Fortunately  you  did  a  rotten  job 
with  McDonald."  Garth  *aid.  "Where's 
his  daughter?  1  don’t  get  that." 

Reed  shrank  farther  into  the  chair. 

"I  won't  answer  You  can't  make  me 
say  any  more." 

Garth  stooped,  lifted  the  black  cloth, 
and  drew  it  from  the  bed,  beneath 
the  mattress  of  which  it  had  patently 
been  hidden.  As  he  held  it  up  it  fell 
in  folds  to  the  floor,  and  he  saw  it  had 
sleeves  and  was  a  long  garment  with¬ 
out  shape  But  it  recalled  the  black 
figure  that  had  vanished  from  the  attic. 
He  ran  his  lamp  over  the  gown.  In 
spite  of  the  coarse,  tough  material,  it 
was  torn  here  and  there,  and  on  the 
right-hand  sleeve  there  were  blood 
stains  That  was  why  the  gown  had 
been  hidden  in  the  easiest  place,  the 
first  place  at  hand.  That  undoubtedly 
explained  Reed's  daring  intention  to  get 
the  gown  and  destroy  it  hefore  the  body 
should  be  moved  and  this  evidence  dis¬ 
covered.  Garth  glanced  at  the  man, 
who  still  shook,  a  picture  of  broken 
nerves,  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  And 
Garth's  hand,  bolding  the  telltale  gown, 
commenced  to  tremble  too.  for  it  had 
ofTerrd  him  a  solution  of  everything 
He  had  no  time  for  analysis.  A I  read) 

|  there  were  stirrings  outside.  Their 
voices  and  Nora's  cry  had  aroused  the 
I  others  in  the  house. 

"Don't  you  sec  it.  Nora?"  he  cried. 
"And  it  wasn't  intuition.  The  truth  has 
stared  at  us  from  the  first,  but  we 
wouldn't  open  our  eyes." 

"I  see  nothing."  Nora  said,  "except 
that  his  motive  was  common  enougn, 
cheap  enough.” 

"You  don’t  understand,"  Garth  smiled 

He  stepped  to  the  halt,  where  he  met 
Mrs.  Taylor  coming  from  her  room. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked 

Garth  shrank  from  telling  her  the 
truth.  'MI  know  who  murdered  your 
,  hushand."  he  answered  gently. 

-Who—” 

But  the  opening  of  her  mother's  door 
interrupted  her.  The  old  woman  ap¬ 
peared,  her  eyes  wild,  her  hands  shaking. 

"What’s  the  matter  out  here?  Helen? 

I  What’s  happened*" 

"I  want  to  examine  your  room  a  little 
closer,"  he  said.  "I  wondered  at  the 
start  that  there  wa*  so  much  furniture 
in  it,  and  111  wager  there  are  things 
hidden  beneath  the  bed  and  back  of  that 
large  screen.  I  know  now,  too,  that  it 
wasn't  you  who  washed  your  hands  this 
afternoon.  I  know  that  you  fooled  me 
with  a  clean  towel  while  the  person  who 
had  struck  McDonald  slipped  through 
the  communicating  door  from  your  bath 
room — " 

She  screamed  to  atop  him.  She  placed 
her  slender  body  against  the  panels  of 
the  door.  She  stretched  her  arms  to 
either  side,  forming  a  barrier  he  didn't 
care  to  pass.  She  commenced  to  laugh 
again,  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
nnd  he  saw  that  all  along  her  laughter 
had  been  grief.  Still  without  time  to 
analyze,  he  received  from  the  old  lady 
a  perfect  corroboration.  He  whisprred 
to  Nora,  instructing  her  to  bring  the 
policeman  from  the  front  door. 

"We  may  have  difficult  violence  on 
our  hands,”  he  warned  her. 

WITHOUT  waiting  to  question.  Nora 
ran  down  the  stairs  Mrs  Taylor 
cumc  closer,  asking  the  question  her 
mother  had  interrupted. 

"Who  is  it?  Why  do  you  speuk  to 
my  mother  like  this?  Not  she — " 

"He  caught  me,  Helen,"  Read  said 
with  dry  lips. 

She  flung  up  her  hands  "What  do  you 
mean?  Oh.  my  God!  What  do  you  mean?" 

The  policeman  cumc  briskly  up. 
Nora  followed  him,  her  eyes  wide  and 
Uncertain 

"Every thing  is  accounted  fur."  Gurth 
Maid  in  the  policeman.  "Make  your 
arrest." 

Heed  stepped  forward,  offering  him¬ 
self. 

"I  admire  you,  Reed."  Garth  fraid, 
"but  your  devotion  can't  do  any  more 
i  for  her.  Mis.  Taylor.  1  don’t  want  you 


to  get  excited.  This  man  must  u,. 
you— just  a  form,  you  know— for 
murder  of  your  husband  and  for  rv 
attack  on  McDonald.” 

The  violent  rage  Garth  had  fart* 
flamed  in  her  eyes.  "I  did  kill  hi* 
Ha  kept  me  locked  up  for  more  thi 
two  months  brenus*  1  didn't  lave  him 
She  commenced  to  struggle  in  - 
grasp  of  the  policeman.  Abruptly  »». 
went  limp  and  her  efforta  ceased  Cans 
nodded  with  satisfaction. 

"That’s  better.  She's  fainted.  Carr 
her  to  her  room.  We'll  have  a  4oc,  • 
right  away  to  go  downtown  with  hrr 
Reed  touched  his  arm  timidly  H:» 
husky  voice  was  scarcely  audible 
"I  understand  now.  Once  or  tar» 
this  afternoon  I’ve  wondered,  but  i b 
told  me  that  Taylor  had  lien!,  that  b 
had  never  been  to  California,  that 
had  kept  her  a  prisoner  here  beci.v 
in  his  sick,  morbid  way  he  was  j«a  .rji 
of  me  In  any  case  I  would  have  .h- 
uny thing  to  help  her  over  the  next  dr 
or  two.  for  you  must  understand  D 
loved  her  very  deeply  and  for  a  lire 
time — " 

Garth  turned  away  because  he  dvir 
care  to  see  the  mun’s  tears. 

LATER  the  humility  of  Nora's  inter*. 

i  amused  Garth.  He  told  her  fra 
how  the  pivotal  pieces  of  the  puzzlt  hi 
bean  within  reach  long  before  Raid  hi 
tried  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  service  to  recr.xr 
and  destroy  the  telltale  black  gown 
"Those  sedatives  in  Taylor’s  br.t 
room."  ho  said,  "the  man's  perpetu 
questioning  of  hi*  doctor  about  tW 
symptoms  and  the  treatment  of  in¬ 
sanity,  the  moans  which  frightened  tW 
other  servants  without  affecting  Mr 
Donald  or  his  daughter,  the  old  lady** 
exaggeration  of  her  eccentricitiw  r 
draw  my  attention  from  Mrs.  Tajrhr 
any  of  these  clues  ought  to  haw  re¬ 
minded  us.  Nora,  of  the  hundred*  <( 
similar  cases  in  New  York  of  fond  r tli 
tivei  who,  through  a  mistaken  prid* 
hide  and  treat  in  their  own  homes  *u\ 
cases  of  mental  disorder." 

He  scarcely  needed  to  outline  for  h-( 
the  picture,  filled  in  hy  the  old  lady,  r 
that  black  flour  the  night  before  in  tr» 
melnncholy  house  when  Mrs.  Tay.rt 
had  tricked  McDonald'*  daughter—* 
competent  trained  nurse — had  ewspri 
from  the  attic  sickroom,  and  had  ftf 
the  revolver.  1  Garth  saw  that  Nor*, 
too.  could  fancy  Taylor's  pnnir  ltd 
self-reproach  as  he  lay  sick  and  help 
less  In  bed,  knowing  his  wife  war  frtf 
foreseeing  inevitably  much  the  oirl  af 
I  king  that  had  happened,  trying,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  confess  hi  a  mistaU 
to  warn  the  authorities,  that  hi*  infr 
was  nr  large  and,  possibly,  dangerous 
"But  she  didn’t  give  him  time  to  writ* 
enough,"  Garth  said,  "She  follnxel 
too  nuickly  her  ruling  impulse  to  pur 
ieh  the  man  she  blamed  for  her  tr*g>: 
situation.  Moreover,  the  realiiation  nf 
what  she  had  done,  us  i*  common  i« 
such  cases,  returned  her  to  sppmn 
mate  f«mtv;  suggested,  even  with  , 
her  mother's  prompting.  Taylor'*  Cali¬ 
fornia!  blind  as  a  road  from  her  dr«d 
ful  dilemma.  And  McDonald'*  dsoif 
ter.  through  her  fright  and  a  pronig 
of  money,  could  1m?  persuaded  to  awtf 
arousing  her  father  or  Clara,  to  thro* 
on  one  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  dro*s«  tr 
hurry  with  her  to  AH  nnv  El 
the  girl  lost  her  nerve,  for  she  ««»  ti 
Have  come  back  ns  if  nothing  had  ha? 
pened  She  was  to  have  taken  art  d 
Mrs.  Tnylor.  Eventually  she  wi»  V 
have  placed  her  in  a  sanatorium,  n 
plaining  her  breakdown,  as  well  a*  it} 
present  peculiarities,  naturally  encuft 
through  the  shock  of  her  husband's  & 
cide.  It  was  McDonald's  demand*  i 
know  what  had  happened  to  ht»  draft 
ter  that  made  Mrs.  Taylor  turn  on  bn 
finally.  If  he  had  been  able  to  *p«» 
then,  I  think  he  would  have  brute 
faith  with  his  dead  master  arxJ  ttW 
us  the  truth  about  her  condition." 

"Is  there  any  hope  for  her?" 
asked. 

"I've  talked  with  the  doctor,"  Garlt 
answered.  "He  says  that  the 
manner  in  which  she  threw  ua  off 
track  when  we  caught  her  crying  ov* 
McDonald,  and  her  failure  to  low 
plcte  control  of  herself  when  *bc  ** 
arrested,  indicated  that  her  trouble 
curable  It  seema  to  have  been  broq#1 
on  by  her  intolerable  life  in  this  tftwP’ 
house  with  nn  invalid  whom  she  d:«b 
love,  while  her  affection  for  Refd  ' 
created  hopelessly.  Her  illneft*  *** 
broken  by  such  jh-ii-mU  of  Ippil^ 
Minily  us  she  hud  last  night  aid 
day.  I  rather  think  Reed  and  d# 
lie  happy  yet," 

Nora  smiled  wistfully. 

"Then."  she  said  slowly.  "I  aim*1 
wish  we  had  kept  Taylor's  secret  let 
ter  than  he  did  himLelf.M 
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THE  Silver  Fox —  the  mom 
treasured  Sprint  and  Summer 
fur  an  Fashion's  closet — you 
can  buy  now  from  this  col  lac  lion 
as  low  no  $100  n  akin. 

In  addition  loour  regular  assort 
merit.  tKe  roost  magnificent  and 
complete  in  the  country,  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  at 
an  unhaard  of  low  price  a  splendid 
collection  of  the  highral  quality 
skins  — pronounced  byconnoisaeurs 
to  lie  the  finest  ever  offered  by  a 
furrier  in  America. 

For  $500  you  can  now  buy  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Fox  which  ordinarily  would  be 
cheap  at  $900. 

For  $1,000.  a  Silver  Fox  so  beau¬ 
tiful  that  even  the  Ciarim  would 
have  been  envious  —  which  ordi 
narily  would  be  a  rare  offering  at 


While  we  could  make  a  much 
greater  profit,  we  desire  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  share  in  the  advantages 
of  the  special  purchase. 

W'e  are  alau  allowing  the  new. 
small  Sable  Scarfs  worn  this 
Spring  with  tailored  suits  in  both 
Hudson  Bay  and  Russian  Sables. 
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Wound  Infection 

i  online ed  from  pno»  IT 

when  the  hurt  can  be  sutured  He  is  not 
now  disturbed  by  the  disquieting  mental 
query:  Will  reinfection  follow  closing? 

The  method  evolved  by  Ur.  Carrel 
and  his  coworkers  makes  it  possible  to 
determine  precisely  the  relative  value 
of  germicidal  agencies,  and  their  com¬ 
parative  performances  can  be  shown 
graphically.  It  was  while  assembling 
data  of  this  sort  that  the  X-ray  was 
discovered  to  possess  imperfect  sterilis¬ 
ing  powers — quite  contrary  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  belief.  From  these  researches 
was  produced  a  germicidal  preparation 
of  chloramines,  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity  as  Chloramine-T  paste.  This 
can  tie  carried  by  the  soldier  and  ap¬ 
plied  us  part  of  his  first-aid  dressing  or 
used  by  the  doctors  at  the  field  hospi¬ 
tals.  In  this  way  infection  is  dealt  with 
promptly  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
at  the  base  hospitals  simplified  and 
shortened. 

Spreading  the  Knowledge 

DR  CARRRI.  states  positively  that 
there  should  no  pus  in  a  properly 
managed  hospital.  He  is  convinced  that 
most  of  the  amputations  due  to  infec¬ 
tion  can  be  avoided;  that  blood  poison¬ 
ing  can  generally  be  prevented;  and 
that  the  length  of  treatment  can  tic 
reduced  to  one-third  of  that  required 
where  antisepsis  is  not  practiced.  He 
liyfl  that  even  a  mild  infection  pro¬ 
long*  recovery  and  retards  healing 
anywhere  from  Jo  to  35  per  cent!  Not 
only  that,  but  infection  means  pain — 
pain  that  should  not  exist  if  the  wound 
be  promptly  sterilized. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  is  one  of  the  most 
modest  of  men,  and  this  is  strikingly 
evidenced  bv  his  Insistence  at  all  times 
that  credit  be  given  generously  to  those 
that  have  worked  with  him.  lie  does 
not  claim  to  have  developed  anything 
new  in  principle  in  surgical  procedure; 
his  professional  confreres  have  known 
of  hypochlorite  of  soda  for  deca<lcs;  and 
the  irrigation  is  not,  in  itself,  a  nov¬ 
elty.  Yet,  by  mking  infinite  pains,  by 
drawing  upon  a  peculiarly  rich  fund  of 
laboratory  experience.  Dr  Carrel  has 
so  utilized  his  native  genius  as  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  of  these  factors  und  thus, 
in  effect,  virtually  to  revolutionize  the 
treatment  of  infected  wounds. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi¬ 
cal  Research  has  recognized  that  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  surgeons  who 
cannot  attend  the  course  at  the  War 
Demonstration  Hospital  and  also  that 
from  time  to  time  at  the  front  some 
nicety  of  technique  may  escape  the 
recollection  of  the  hard-pressed  doctor. 
Therefore  it  has  had  prepared  an  elabo¬ 
rate  educational  film,  illustrating  every 
vital  phase  of  the  Carrel  method,  and 
reproductions  of  it  wilt  he  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  military  hospitals  as  well  a* 
to  kindred  civil  institutions.  Our  medi¬ 
cal  men  at  the  front,  and  those  at  home 
with  similar  problems,  will  have  at 
hand  a  means  of  refreshing  their  mem¬ 
ories  or  instructing  tMf  ftttowt — « 
means  that  will  settle  instantly  any 
doubtful  or  disputed  point.  With  each 
picture  is  a  concise  and  ample  explana 
tory  text.  The  move**  are  thus  to  hrlp 
save  both  limb  and  life. 

In  Peace  an  Well  an  War 

SOME  of  our  great  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  have  already  profited  by  tills 
Improved  method  of  treating  wounds.  In 
this  fush ion  the  lessons  of  the  battle 
front  are  being  brought  into  everyday 
life  with  a  likelihood  of  being  applied 
broadly  with  consequences  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  good.  Indeed,  the  virtues  of  this 
treatment  have  been  put  to  convincing 
tests  hi* re  in  numerous  cases  of  uppen 
dicitis,  peritonitis,  abscesses,  burns,  etc., 
and  the  rate  of  recovery  has  been  aston¬ 
ishing.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  marvels  of  modern  sur¬ 
gery.  successful  operations  in  them¬ 
selves,  have  all  too  frequently  failed  of 
their  purpose  because  of  the  subtle 
I  workings  of  microorganisms.  Dr.  Car¬ 
rel  shows  us  how  effectively  his  tech¬ 
nique  can  combat  these  insidious  bacilli 
and  crown  operative  skill  with  the 
added  glory  of  a  cure. 

We  should  be  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  our  military  medical  staffs  are 
going  to  be  able  to  work  both  here  and 
abroad  as  a  unit  armed  as  never  before 
to  minimize  the  ravages  of  conflict. 
The  curtain  fire  of  chemistry  will  rout 
out  the  microscopic  enemy  and  drive 
him  into  the  open  where  he  can  lie  dealt 
with  decisively.  Curative  surgery  will 
achieve  its  marvels  despite  the  initial 
destructive  work  of  shot  and  shell. 
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GUNS  AND  LOOMS 

BY  PIERRE  HAMP 


This  article  was,  of  count,  written 
before  the  recent  evacuation  of  Armen- 
Here*  by  the  liritieh. — EDITOR'S  NoTX. 

ONE  day  in  October,  1914.  the  German 
army  entered  Armentieres,  singing. 
On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  they 
marched  out,  pushed  back  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  array.  During  the  night  of  Decem¬ 
ber  14-15  more  than  a  thousand  shells 
fell  on  the  town.  The  bombardment 
became  chronic;  the  shells  fell  in  small 
daily  salvo*,  or  every  few  weeks  in 
thick  hurricane*. 

Three  large  factories  of  this  linen- 
weaving  town  having  been  burned,  all 
the  rest  stopped  work.  Before  long  the 
workmen  were  asking:  "When  is  work 
to  be  started  again?" 

In  December,  1914,  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  set  its  machinery  in  motion. 
Others  followed  suit.  Then  commenced  a 
new  struggle  in  the  history  of  war:  can¬ 
non  vereuM  factory,  artilleryman  venue 
workman.  In  March,  1915,  sixteen  fac¬ 
tories  were  at  work,  employing  2,900 
persons.  In  the  plain,  between  the  in¬ 
dustrial  town  and  the  battle,  workmen 
who  had  finished  their  day  went  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  gardens.  They  heard  the 
sound  of  shots  in  the  trenches  two  kilo¬ 
meters  away.  The  population  adapted 
itself  to  living  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
death,  as  it  would  have  adapted  itself 
to  had  weather.  It  hoped  for  an  early 
withdrawal  of  the  German  batteries. 
The  workmen  calculated  the  chances  of 
this  as  they  drank  their  habitual  pint 
of  beer.  Their  employers  did  the  same 
as  they  played  bridge.  And  they  al) 
slept  in  cellars. 

The  nighla,  at  times  resounding  with 
detonations,  were  starred  with  rockets. 
Supply  convoys  left  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  night,  when,  at  arm's 
length,  you  could  barely  make  out 
the  free  space  between  the  walls  of 
the  houses.  The  infantix  whistling  as 
they  marched  up  to  relieve  the  troops 
in  the  trenches,  were  invisible.  Then 
utter  silence  would  fall  upon  the  streets. 
As  on  a  dead  star,  nothing  more  was 
heard  in  the  town,  where  light  and 
traffic  were  forbidden.  Striking  into 
this  deep  peace — a  breathing  space  be¬ 
fore  massacre  resumed  its  deadly  work 
— a  machine  gun  would  begin  to  stam¬ 
mer  with  an  obstinate  voice,  as  if  seek¬ 
ing  for  some  unspeakable  word.  In  the 
daytime  the  workpeople  appeared  in 
the  streets  of  this  war-stricken  town. 
They  would  pass  by  the  rows  of  muddy 
soldiers  returning  from  their  night 
watch  in  the  damp,  shell-shaken  earth 
They  wished  each  other  good  day  and 
good  luck,  calling  each  other  by  name: 
for  soldier  lodged  with  workman.  And 
both  upheld  one  standard:  the  probity 
of  trade;  the  performance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  task,  be  it  to  guard  the  trench  or 
to  keep  the  factory  going. 

They  Are  Thinking  of  Work 

THE  only  indication  that  the  factories 
are  at  work  is  the  smoke  arising  from 
their  chimneys.  They  sound  no  siren, 
yet  the  workmen  arrive  on  time.  This 
town,  where  formerly  the  mornings 
were  filled  with  noisy  calls  to  work, 
now  carries  on  its  labor  in  secret.  The 
noise  of  the  cannon  alone  is  free.  This 
resounds  while  women  and  children 
brush  debris  from  their  path  on  the 
way  to  work.  But  the  walls,  blackened 
by  ancient  smoke,  have  in  places  a  rosy 
smile,  where  the  shell  ha*  shattered  the 
brick  and  bared  the  rich  color  of  the 
baked  clay. 

A  flax-spinning  factory,  with  long, 
glass-covered  courtyard,  the  Jeanson 
factory— the  first  toward  the  firing 
line— has  already  many  times  repaired 
the  shell  holes  and  recommenced  work. 
In  front  of  this  factory  an  English  bat¬ 
tery,  masked  by  the  outside  wall  of  the 
factory,  replies  to  the  German  batteries. 
Wagonettes  of  flax  pushed  across  the 
courtyard  crush  the  debris  of  glass 
and  balance  themselves  on  fragments 
of  shell.  The  porter  is  at  his  post  be¬ 
hind  the  closed  door.  Damage  is  visi¬ 


ble,  but  no  disorder.  The  bookkeeper 
is  entering  up  his  books.  These  people 
are  not  thinking  of  shells;  they  are 
thinking  of  work.  Girls  with  bare  arms 
have  placed  flowers  on  the.  frame*  of 
their  looms.  There  is  a  watchman  at 
the  factory,  as  there  is  a  watchman  in 
the  trenches,  lie  hears  the  firing  of 
the  cannon,  the  whistling  through  the 
air.  and  says:  “That  is  going  above  us; 
it's  not  for  us."  He  climbs,  to  see 
where  it  falls  in  the  town.  If  the  ex¬ 
plosions  draw  nearer,  the  watchman 
warns  the  machinist,  who  closes  the 
steam  trap  of  the  motive  power.  The 
workpeople,  absorbed  by  the  care  and 
the  noise  of  the  loom,  thinking  of  and 
seeing  only  their  work,  learn  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  as  the  wheels  cease  running.  They 
take  refuge  in  the  cellar.  When  they 
come  up  again  the  odor  of  the  explosive 
pervades  the  factory.  After  the  shell, 
say  the  workmen :  We  must  have  a 
glass;  for  the  nitrous  vapors  irritate 
their  throats. 

Two  Victories 

IT  has  become  difficult  to  keep  a  good 
watch.  The  British  military  authori¬ 
ties  have  forbidden  people  to  get  on 
the  roofs.  You  must  look  toward  the 
steeple  of  SL  Charles's  Church,  which 
is  quite  near.  When  the  black  smoke 
from  the  bursting  of  the  German  shells 
surrounds  it,  it  is  time  “to  have  a  pipe" 
and  smoke  it  In  the  cellar.  “If  it  were 
not  for  that  steeple,"  say  the  workmen, 
“we  would  be  all  right."  The  Germans 
often  aim  at  it.  and.  missing,  hit  the 
factory.  This  means  lost  time. 

Another  spinning  factory  carries  on 
its  work  surrounded  by  twenty-one  can¬ 
non,  a  210  being  within  two  meters  of 
it*  walls.  The  detonations  shake  the 
looms — the  looms  for  which  the  work-  | 
man  in  ordinary  times  fears  a  draft, 
even,  lest  the  change  of  temperature 
contract  the  thread  and  cause  it  to 
break.  To-day  it  ia  the  shock  of  the 
cannon  that  la  likelier  to  break  the  fiber,  i 
This  town  has  invented  a  heroism 
known  in  no  previous  war:  Work 
within  the  battle;  the  workmen  at 
their  loom  behind  the  wall  struck  by 
bullets.  The  factory  hears  the  fight; 
the  soldier  hears  the  spinning.  There 
are  two  victories:  keeping  the  enemy 
from  breaking  through,  keeping  the 
loom  from  ceasing  work.  The  German 
gunner  holds  under  his  fire  the  camps 
and  workshops,  the  arms  and  the  tools 
The  clicking  of  the  shuttles  at  200 
strokes  a  minute  and  that  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  guns  keep  time  with  one  another  | 
The  detonation*  of  the  neighboring 
battery  shake  the  wall,  where  the  non- 
com  on  one  side  orders:  "Fire!"  while 
on  the  other  side  the  foreman  calls  to 
the  spinner:  "Connect  up!"  The  war 
goes  on,  the  loom  goes  on — one  with 
the  other.  Leaving  the  factory  at  night, 
the  workmen  go  to  sleep  in  the  cellars. 
Neither  petroleum  nor  candles  arrive 
in  sufficient  quantity.  In  the  dark  they 
say:  “There’s  no  place  like  home."  For 
those  who  have  been  evacuated  write 
that  they  would  prefer  danger  in  their 
own  region,  where  they  are  known,  to 
the  life  of  refugees  in  places  where 
beer  is  lacking,  where  the  wine  does 
not  quench  their  thirst  but  intoxicates 
them,  whrre  they  arc  not  respected  for 
what  they  really  are,  and  where  they 
have  nothing  of  their  own  but  what 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  away 
on  their  backs. 

Tenacious  labor  has  struggled  for 
three  years  against  the  war,  but  the 
British  attacks  in  the  summer  of  1917 
have  exasperated  the  German  gunner 
who  thought  the  town  must  be  full  of 
troops.  The  success  of  an  army  may 
be  costly  for  the  country  It  is  de¬ 
fending.  The  shell  clears  the  assail¬ 
ants  and  strikes  the  roads,  or  muni¬ 
tion  depots  thirty  kilometers  away.  It 
is  a  small  matter  for  a  village  to  Li¬ 
near  the  trenches  if  that  sector  of  the 
line  i*  quiet.  Parishes  which  had  long 
adapted  themselves  to  living  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  the  war  had  to 
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Shoe 
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This  shoe  of  ours  makes  fair  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  troublesome  jcnwt 
It  is  so  shaped  that  the  cnUr ce¬ 
ment,  when  of  moderate  sire,  is  in¬ 
conspicuous.  The  Coward  Dunicc 
Shoe  lias  a  pocket  molded  — not 
stretched— in  the  leather  into 
which  the  bunion  fits  comfortably . 
The  joint  is  free  from  pressure 
The  softest,  seasoned  lent  her  • 
used  in  this  model.  Wc  do  not 
know  how  to  make  it  more  con¬ 
tort  able.  People  are  fitted  by  mail 
here  every  day. 
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Restful  nights  mean  Resultful  days 
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j  Pajamas  Night  Shirts 

TK#*  VTfiHTavar  nf  a  Natinn*- 


ThcNIGHTwear  of  a  Nation! 


o  evacuated  behind  the  French  army 
.’hicrh  advanced  iri  the  Department  of 
ho  Somme.  All  the  inhabitant*  now 
etrentwl,  with  the  munition  depot*.  \*> 
«nd  the  range  of  Hu*  enemy's  artillery. 

One  night  in  July,  when  the  Brit 
■<h  attacked  Y pres,  several  thousand 
:as  »hella  fell  on  Armen  tie  res.  While 
aetories  were  still  burning  in  the 
rushed  town,  women  blinded  and  spit- 
in*r  hlooil  were  dying.  The  amhulann* 
iirH  curried  away  the  last  vanquished 
pinners,  torn  with  wound*  or  burned 
vith  poiaon. 

The  town  is  deserted  now.  The  only 
toist*  in  it*  houses  i*  that  of  shutters, 
shaken  by  the  wind  flapping  against 
iroken  windows.  The  fluttering  of 
*>rn  curtains  gives  the  effect  of  a  street 
lunjc  with  white  flags. 

In  the  heap*  of  masonry  left  by  the 
ire  a  skeleton  framework  of  metal 
remains  in  the  middle  of  the  bluck- 
*m«mI  plaster.  The  twisted  iron  cage 
if  a  staircase  stand*  erect  in  the  ruin* 
of  u  house  demolished  by  fire.  The 
hnuaea  of  the  rich  have  fallen  on  those 
«»f  the  poor.  The  humility  of  suffering 
pervades  this  fallen  town.  The  work¬ 
men's  dwellings,  all  built  to  resemble 
cine  another,  like  slice*  off  the  same 
loaf,  vary  now.  Those  that  have  been 
hit  nhow  the  clear  red  color  of  the 
brick.  Those  that  burned  show  large 
shadows  above  the  openings  through 
which  the  fire  passed.  The  shock  and 
the  flames  have  dyed  in  red  and  black 
the  dull  stonework  of  the  tiny,  war- 
chunked  houses,  hearing  the  murk  of 
the  shells. 

Notices  posted  up  in  places  through 
which  the  troops  pas*  read: 

Have  Yov  Cot  Your  Gar  Mark  Rkahy? 

For  every  soldier  who  traverses  the 
town  must  have  his  gas  mask  tucked 
under  his  chin  like  a  baby's  bib.  so  thut 
lie  has  only  to  raise  it  to  cover  his  mouth. 

Their  t'rnn*e*  Stand 

fpHE  war  is  ancient  history  in  this 
A  region  which  has  known  it  from  its 
first  days.  Metal  plates  bearing  the 
words  "Drinking  Water'*  have  become 
oxidized  and  are  hardly  readable.  The 
rust  of  war  years  already  devours  them. 

In  the  streets  where  workmen's  steps 
have  resounded  for  so  long  a  great  si¬ 
lence  now  reigns,  hroken  only  by  the 
intermittent  booming  of  the  cannon 
The  gunner  makes  the  first  breach  in 
the  house,  the  rain  and  the  wind  carry 
on  the  work  of  destruction.  The  daily 
struggle  to  fill  up  the  hole*  in  the 
stonework  has  now  ccuscd:  at  first 
the  householder,  with  dauntless  deter 
mination,  picked  up.  immediately  after 
the  crash  and  »amid  the  odor  of  the 
shell,  what  had  fallen,  and  took  mate¬ 
rial  from  ruined  houses  to  repair  the 
one  in  which  he  kept  on  living.  It  is 
easy  to  see  where  the  hand  of  man  has 
continued  the  work  of  repair  and  where 
Labor  ha*  struggled  against  War  This 
evacuated  town  is  now  delivered  up  to 
the  cannon  and  to  the  winds  of  heuven, 
and  it  will  suffer  as  much  by  being 
deserted  through  a  rainy  winter  as  it 
has  suffered  by  bombardment. 

Behind  the  workmen's  houses,  their 
gardens  now  overgrown  with  grass, 
lies  the  British  cemetery  with  its  row* 
of  white  crosses.  Amid  the  min*  of 
the  town  it  evokes  the  image  of  In¬ 
fantry  standing  foursquare  in  the 
midst  of  tumult.  The  first  graves 
were  dug  at  the  end  of  the  field,  the 
la*t  adjoin  the  road.  Could  the  dead 
ri*e  up  where  their  crosses  stand  they 
would  form  a  dense,  deep  regiment 


This  place  is  the  last  in  the  town  where 
labor  doe*  not  cease.  At  the  end  of 
the  field,  crossed  by  graveled  paths,  a 
shelter  made  of  sandbag*  is  used  bjr 
the  gravediggers  when  the  shells  seek 
Ui  strike  the  dead  again. 

Like  a  Burnt-Out  Star 

THE  most  distressing  effect  of  this 
1  town  is  caused,  not  by  rum,  which 
can  be  repaired,  but  by  the  vast  soli¬ 
tude.  The  crowds  fleeing  before  the 
detonation  of  the  cannon,  the  cries  for 
help  from  cellar*,  were  h-*s  puinrul 
than  is  this  region,  shrouded  in  soli 
tude  as  it  is  to-day,  like  a  victim  of  some 
ancient  cataclysm.  The  formidable  noise 
of  the  cannon  comes  sometimes  a*  a 
relief,  by  the  indication  it  gives  that 
there  are  still  living  men  near  by. 

For  those  part*  of  the  town  where 
no  road  leads  to  the  battle  lines  are 
as  deserted  as  a  burnt-out  star. 

Out  of  25,000  inhabitant*  there  re¬ 
main  a  hundred  sworn  guardians  who 
keep  watch  over  the  factories.  A  gang 
of  soldiers  loading  a  lorry  in  front  of 
a  spinning  factory  break  the  immense 
solitude.  One  of  the  men  who  live*  in 
the  ruin*  direct*  their  work.  Me  *uy*: 

"The  loom*  are  to  be  removed  and 
*et  up  again  in  Normandy,  where  beer 
at  a  penny  a  glass  is  not  to  be  had. 
Our  workmen  are  already  there  We 
should  have  still  continued  here.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  machines 
But  they  won't  let  us.  In  another  two 
months  all  the  loom*  will  be  working/' 
The  factory  ring*  with  the  hammers 
of  the  men  who  ure  taking  down  the 
machinery.  The  loaded  lorry  takes  the 
Erqulnghem  Road,  covered  with  linen 
which  disguises  it  from  the  German 
balloon*,  twelve  of  which  show  on  the 
sky  line.  A  shell,  bursting  at  some 
distance  from  the  road,  speeds  up  the 
lorry.  Across  the  bombarded  region 
obstinate  I.ahor  i*  retiring.  They  are 
taking  away  the  loom*,  the  cylinders, 
the  weft:  interrupted  on  the  morning 
of  the  great  gas  attack — which  will 
be  resumed.  £<  erythiny  t*  displaced; 
nothing  i a  vanquished 

For  *ix  hundred  years  war  has  been 
the  portiun  of  the  good  workmen  of 
the  cotton  district*  of  Blander*  Over 
this  plain  have  passed  the  stubborn 
Englishmen  of  the  Hundred  Year*' 
War,  the  destroying  Huguenots,  beggars 
in  shoes  greased  with  holy  oil,  imperial 
troops  marching  to  the  fife.  But  none 
of  the*e  has  conquered  the  Labor  of 
the  Looms.  Armentieres,  long-suffering 
town  of  the  old  battle  country,  ha* 
always  known  the  pillaging  soldier,  the 
torch,  and  the  massacre.  The  German 
army  ha*  inflicted  poison  upon  it.  But 
the  wind  of  the  plain  will  again  bring 
the  low  murmur  of  the  wheat  and  the 
lemonlike  odor  of  the  flax  steep*  I  ii 
the  Ly*.  Thou  shalt  be  bom  again, 
laboring  One. 

Until  They  Die 

TO  the  fire  and  destruction  of  1339. 

13*2.  1566,  1645.  add  1917.  Patience. 
Valiant  Worker,  thy  defeat  marks  hut 
an  instant  in  the  ages  To  ennoble 
the  Spirit  of  Labor,  which  alone  is  the 
savior  of  the  world,  the  blood  of  thy 
workwomen,  undaunted  by  war,  ha* 
stained  the  earth — mixed  with  that  of 
the  soldiers.  Over  the  same  spot  the 
assiduous  spinner*  will  again  march 
toward  their  rescued  loom^.  The  ma¬ 
sonry  of  this  town  may  be  broken 
down;  there  remain  the  climate  favor¬ 
able  to  its  native  work,  the  river  which 
flow  s  there  and  the  quality  of  its  waters, 
the  millenary  truck  of  its  roads,  that 


motor  trucks 
cost  20% 
less  to  run.'— 


—Many  Stewart  owners  say  they  operate  their  Stewarts 
at  20tf  less  than  other  trucks. 

—that  a  horse -driver  finds  the  Stewart  so  simple  lie  can 
run  and  care  for  it  with  ease. 

In  5  years  no  Stewart  has  worn  out. 

Stewart  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Ask  U9  tor :  "  Mow  to  Huy  l&riuw  prnvs  are 

a  TitwV"  Seal  free!  F.  O.  B.  BuffsM 
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live  Lodge  i*  an  ideal  place  lor  recreation.  It  gives  one  the  quid 
of  the  country*  the  fresh  invigorating  air  of  the  mountains,  and  all 
the  comfort*  of  the  finest  city  hotel. 

It  i*  a  beautiful  resort  hotel  situated  among  the  picturesque  West¬ 
chester  hill*.  Overlooking  the  Hudson  from  an  elevation  of  600  feel, 
every  room  commands  extensive  panoramic  views. 

Cuiaine  and  *enncc  unaurpnMed  Rriarchtf  cream,  milk  find  butler  served  ,  also 
’ltr*h  v*ge««blr*  from  ihr  Lodge  gardens. 

Golf  riding  tennis  iwimnimg  pool  —duly  cotKerU. 

50  mmole  electric  (tain  service  to  Grand  Cential. 

New  York  Office,  No.  402  Madison  Ave.  Telephone  7070  Murray  Hill 
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Invention — Patent  Attorneys 

W*nl#d  N.w  Uut  Writ.  For  Lirt  Of  P.lcnl 

!-!?*■  r»  «h"  «l’h  !••  *i-J  V\  ui  lm*M 

«llh  l<a  •<  IlfvM'M'M  Wantnl  S»hJ  Wrt-'li  lilt  iff* 
aa  r#  W««  fur  **ir  four  <■  alii- 

!•>««<  tmi  fr**.  ti(K4i  l‘ac#m*  ulr»nl<Ml  F»##. 

NV#  e«*ui  lnr»(.i<™  in  •#!!  th#lr  ln**«u»raa  \  trtar  J. 
Krrni  A  I’a.,  Iliirr.  .* u UI  Kimh,  «to*ii|im,.  !>.  I\ 


Your  D«ty  To  Invert*  Now.  Mel*r*el.  Ulror  Aiv4 

cliTi»«iri(4  litoliiv,  Writ**  Miwn,  trnvirk  A 

1‘i.vnt  U»7»r«.  K*tfc.  Ini  WmI  ir4t.a.  I».  i'„  N#* 

York  Iklnuo.  liKklii  lr»*. 

P«i«M '£*•»*.  Th#  Book  Tkol  ComUkm*  Mart 

Inf  rnuuio  uf  r*al  'alu#  In  I  *  r*nt-T«  amt  Jlfrx  -.luu  oil 
Ml»*r  1**4*  ruis.Uar'J.  Fr*to  NY  rll*  t*.-**  k  Laiv*. 

I>  ^fluc-r  III A4..  NY  mIhimU'*.  I*.  C.  bL  !•»*. 


For  Office  and  Desk 

Tko  R«r  Addin*  Mackina  Sara  Tana,  Vionayr. 

UYnr.  CmU  lro«  ilia*  (la*  atni^f  nU|al».  •  *Ui  •  ' 
a.Mb  vlib  «irr,t  abl  aitiiraiy  -f  pr#*#4  aia^biao 

Al«*  tllfrrtlf  aihUto'U  r-*4  Vf  1*  A  .  Ini## 
nail.-ial  Hamalrr  Cm  II  A<»  111.,  liuinHa  and  prufto 
4wai  10-r  cwrjuUKa  llaninnr  A>A  <uul  frar.  K#m 
MT«l*-r-  »T  noil  up  n  t*-\  i,«i.  fur  9*  4a?a  Irt*  Ixal 
K*r  *  *<a«n|aany.  3121  •  *Hill*r  Nil*:  .  X#»  Yori. 

Fan  and  F.n  terta  in  men  t 

Ploy*.  V aod#  villa  Skalckaa.  Hoaaoloauaa  Dl». 

ligliM,  N|mk>r*.  >lir*tr»i  Nal«nil.  Idin.  Hr»  .-a-i.,* -. 
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NYewtlnrlo*.  I>.  (*. 

Pal  a  nta  Thai  Pro  loci  And  Pay.  Baob  And  Ad- 
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•Rad  Streak.  Of  Hoaady  Eai.1  in  Et  ary  body." 

and  ilurrlti  I  l^uian  %~st\s  fri.at  hitoU  Jrp.all 

oimkr  *  rid.  Wnirfir  lUumi  »f  -IW11  lluiaiiil  m. 
IHII-"  fr-r.  Kruru  4i.  IJikr,  I'nM'l  Sill  3*nl  fUla., 
Salt  ink*  City.  I?. S.  A.  -*»ra«#  IVoflr  IKia  r  I J  a*.  I\" 


Where  to  do  to  Live 

A  Small  California  Farm  Larna  Mora  Monay 

a  iilt  Iru  «nrl  llalto  ihr  rri,|«  luu  !*<•*  aUul  alfalfa 
■  »»wl  karat  -ai*#.  <#*1.4**.  •*.*»•  aa.f  rt*% 

Mral  fur  •lalr>t«tf,  plf*,  atof  r  111.4 ra a  X-  rakl  a**tihrf: 
kWhaUj  Icnr  MiyirriiM;  4*m«I  r.taiU,  toh.«.|«aa.| 

ittif.  lp*.  i:n|ii|  llfr  hin.  Sr.  MiB*n  ar.'.nt*  Wril# 
f. .r«.ir  Han  VelUr  a^-»  Malay  ir*f  ami  lltaSm  IUu- 

ti*  lllu«*rartol  f>.|<Wra.  fr-#  4*.  I.  Vtrnta  Imlu-crail 
C'iiniiil»l«ti>r.  VK*  F»  Hy.t  lira.  M>.  Karh.,  i  hlcari. 

Wr  Will  Btaild  You  Your  Hoana  On  A  R-*  k  Farm 

raHnln  l*Hrr  mllra  •#  Jt'kawiMilr  aul  v*u  ran  |««  fur  it 
ai  th».r«'r  A*.»a*  tr.mlhU  Nl'nin  inlay  f.*r  lull  par- 
tirulMa.  la  a  HnubU  fu..  J^k-uniik*.  Fl«rria. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

F*aa  Balakt.  CapakU  K^diaa  To  Twal.  Dan*. 

"fttintl*  a^u  aril  dnkfK  €.*.  •■»»«•  f>»  •••  |»r  ca.iMh 
Hailmtd  farv  i«irf.  t— ifrt ,-i\  l»ni«  <‘i.ni>««y,  lw,*_  .X 
i  Haaln.  NH». _ 

_ Banting  by  Mail _ 


Bankai  By  Mail  Inroad  Y« 

ftart  ii'  1  •.*!.-%  in.!#-,  ailli.rllf  >4  u«r 

IPuaraaty  Ka««  U«  (namlit  jiuatft.nl  |.«a  Wrur 
f..r  »u»  UmAM  t-«Ui  xiitok  tiniaraft*  >1+1-  Rtti 
Tliilrr  Ulr  Plant k  Dakota 


Business  Openings 

Enlar  A  Buainaaa  Of  Your  Own  And  Earn  Bi* 

AM  -1  I  or  cam  10  pfafa—iaoM  ir^»  mil  a*  aid  iHcu.r  « 

f  .1  apt  Ml|  I  ^artlly  Irartnl  fc*  4n%  ...  .• 

h..nr>  U  a  fna  aw#k«t  -*•%  |nnw  f^r  iralnlit*. 

'  «Uh  all  rla  irad#.  jr«-i  ran  an. ...I  1  ...  .  . 

tai  rr.juir— i  or  |i.  li*Ta  no  ir-r.’j  ,,r  toilkltit*, 

AOirtoi  !tn*r*Mta««i  laa..rat-ir« .  •  lUrk  lUy.  IUwtr<i.  Maw 

Oat  Into  Buainaaa  far  Yauraatfl  li'aMiib  And 

pfimir  ’  Xi*  aniHii  N|*<- laity  I'aadf  Dtruiri ~  .»  y-.nr 
ri.Bmui.iy.  W'»  luurhrmrililnr  f1..tj>f  nntiflr  *p- 
pertaslty  unllB'.*.r«f.  fdlKrtMt  ftH-«lr<fi^- 

Kaaidaiu  Co.  Dvmwar  *j.  KaM  •  Wtnir.  S  J. 


Bit  Opp«rtuia.fy  For  5»la«  Mav.  CapaMr  Of 

Unftbttlnt  4|*nry  f.ma,  firimi.r  rlrtu  >■»  ltua|l' 
lny9*..adlaili1lMiMtofiliir.  !*••?•<■  »r|i  nfaifftuInmarNlHn, 
Dipt-  U,  i'alrula|.*r  «Yir|*»ra«ltn.  <ln»d  Hapkia.  NkIi 


For  Dime  People 


Tba  Parf action  Ejlanmn  Sboa  For  Any  Parana 

•  lit  uor  akufY  'iak.  S>»  W*r  i|n».al*llY  •’•fk  -.Ira.  Ir.it* 
«W  ,  laadal-  Warn  «Hb  mMli'aiulr  ahw*  nt 

Vy.ia  fur  I-hAIh  11  II  Ian  ll»anl  tv-  N  *. 


Business  Service 


Conaolidatad  famta  Nawapapar  Clippintat  Any 

tupl.  *  arrrot  fan.;  aarlr*  roatiry.  t'ui.-.lliiaiad  I'.wi 
l*1(|>|lng  ('umfuny,  kll  lWar»-.r*  Ntrm  • 


Agents  Wanted 


Um  brail  a  Tba.  Can!  Waar  Out.  Mada  On  Bail 

at. I  —trkrl  pnnrlpla.  Novlr**  Kanfet.  Klua  hoM  IlM 
I.T-IW  IJalarliatlaKamJlr  if  arlUlL.'.|r*lca.  lliyk  law 
falin  .  Uad  pr*»l»l  no  08*4  aaW.  fimUdl  a  yr-^ua- 
tlrr  liarrr.  #n  r*r  *lajl  walk  ra-ty .  HrnlMhf  nan  »*f 
w.anat**  ncr  an>l  omplcta  nllaa*  (Will.  Mwtry  l»*«4  If 

tut!  arr  hit  ArllfMrd.  |':*Ml*atnl  ■  In.-ula.  f»»*.  M«-ilP  u 
u.Paw.a  1‘uattfnny.  *»«  M-io  M..  Wilailnuu*  «Milu. 

Alania  Woanan  And  Man  Wand  ad  Eaary  wbarc 

•4>  m>7.  •K'-  .lya.-k  '  liu)lt|.|i|al  Imll  Jar  II  IOki  Or*:  at 

r-.t.a  MliU  aa.|  ItraflM*  |ar*  Mai-  In  tan  *ito«.  Ot*.  flea 
n.i  |uu,  it**  .<1.-/  flu  ?-«|uan  jar*.  I‘*»  tp  la  at- 
tmllv  U.iw  I  4n«  |n  bcu.  Il.aa.l  f  »r  fl  1I.1  imaJ- 
tltri  |l  'ii  Ur«*.  tlir  Xriut  ’JU.  it*  *ani|.U  atil  tpili 
Urn*.  F  Y  kliat.-r*  •*•*.-  fk  i  A.  I**rt.  nl.tty,  Ura 


IOO  Man  And  W«man  Waolad  Evrry  wbara  Qukk 

Ii.  »•* r  i.i.frr*  f  if  Kantlrak  Mam*  «t«  In  :n»  itunil 
JM  lOO  mn#r  #«*.  Clark  |  •  a..#  $:  •  .  n  l.iltnr  fjn 

11.1‘rary  fIM  In  i  X4  .lilirariru-  I'r  III  ik  at 

tain*.  Kn—  mini*-  c  at  at* I  natpl.ir  <utf1l  —lib  *‘>  *ara- 

Sl.«  ••  cl-.tH  Hrt.il  .  1  *  ’  «  •  1  ..! 

If 4.  Ok,  tnyt  CM  I,  IMylwi.  Ubt  , 

T ftylm  Afladk  Man  Or  Woman.  Con  Add 

materially  th*ir  inr..O'  l.y  Umy  uH.n  f-.r  an  altm.*- 
tl*.  Ilttla  Uh  iiiI  inl'ml  In  pl.yvltmu*  t«tly  X..rtp*n.iKr 
BM-xaty,  nmtf  ak*«»  aani|fir  ai-1  m  mI*  *•  madr. 

Ilrf.rrnrn-  rtunlnd.  <kjl*t.  iiutalinf  Iwl.  Ir»« 

l.llnl  I 


Aildrraa.  L*.  I.  i 


WIA  iNibtrnM  i.Vafv.llL 


A  cant.  Galllrar  Mada  fO  80  In  Two  Hours  Sall- 

|j*aT  «ir  *r*r.*f-r  I  •»*  It'*  nr-l  fnlfi'MU*  fnj..|»»n-  Arallwt 

t*>  tii.nic1  *  ••  in  l»"  nlnulr*  t  iN  pn.1.1  >m  a .  v*  >mlrr. 
H’ftr  -julrk  ritoutu*.  AuP*  A«a— «ab«Ot .  |upt  h  II. 
ttayl  .o.  Ob»*. 

AimM  Snapoioat  Hounabold  Lina  On  Eartb. 

f!*«l  »**l  altar*.  *fa..|\  in*  if.dl  V*.  'irM 

v.lrflrt,  flM  a ’lll.tr  u*  .*<  .r*  l<nn 

trill*,  fm*  Oh  Viu  y*.«  k  Nl  r*+  1  *U«.  |*.nal  -ill 
A  Amrfl.nu  ppaltr  la  IV,  iaV*  Tbinl  ft  ,  t'loriaoMl,  O 

II  OS  For  Man*.  Mado-To-Ordr  Panda  -Wortb 

Hinylr  trrr  k  >i»y  f.Jigynl*  1-a.t 

I't.e-  i.r  nil.  Writ-  t.rlat  •  l.  14..  TiMtiO  A**wlatl*.n, 
U«|d.  I.ln  .sr.bi  Ira  .UIn  St.,  I  'uwa*.. 

F.rary  Home  Uaaa  Sanitary  Bruabaa.  Bra  Pfaftla. 

n  -i  *|«a  IH»1l  •  ■  I'--'  *"ill  r  ,  uiij  11  I  uli  1 

r*Oi*h.W r ala-a f M bn*. l*urMo n^a Ih» '• .  K'U  vat  N  Y 


A|#aii:  l-ar««  ProfiLa.  Fra 

|^i«*r«  lor  ainrtw 

IliAdranaa.l  M-iallt.  l-iur  •  * 

Inayda  Tyrra.  Innrf  Arno* 

nut  ni|  likai.u 

JT'-t*  •  NiirfIiai.A.»’*v4lr 


r  Sanrplra.  Gold  Sian 

•  a*  A.  •  ■.*  nil  |>it 
i  r?  N  «  lark  M  i'|*K*a*t«. 

ir  Far  AnlaTiraa.  Pra- 

»  tll.to  tin  n  -  »Jr.  11*4 

,|»  ir  ft*.  ..-.-I  <1.1.. 


A«#ntaTo  Sail  *t  araka  Stnrl  «anr-a"  I  r<atn  Waa- 

m*  .*4  ■*..•»•  .r  f.*r  .  *«l.  IU4  n»*rt  *»*  *  1  <  I..*  n 
•  *.•«;..*  Pm*  lli.*M  !*lr-I  »*•».,  m'I  a.<  ••  Ilk 

Srll  Guaranlad  Mada  To  Mraiurr  R«>ni«al* 

\  ■  Jluirrl-I  u  'kiu«n.U|.r«. 


Infonnation  for  Policyholders 

Ufa  Inauranca  Polacioa  Bouabl  W«  Can  Pay  Up 

n*  W  u..r-  1  b*n  1a.1l.1t  . . •*•]«..!  .an  W*l>v  pa*  f*r 
Iiar-ritol  IileMrtuJ  imII.  o«  niadun.A  l»t  In  |tN  NTru# 
f..r  Undilac  Clurlr*  Y.  Xh»|ur.l  A  i'a .  Inr.,  KU  iMa* 
V  Ubrrty  Ntrot  X#*r  York  iVly. 

Correspondence  Instruction 


Shorthand  In 30 Day*.  W. «t« an  Wllb Oalr  l(W 

a.  t-r-.  S«  "|B«»itlua*'off  '*nila«f  linr*".  X.iihadlnr.  an.lil 
M||n«.  *-^1.1  n it—  Hp—dy.  |*rat*tlrnl.  Uanr-1  al  h-rtt*. 
Nrt'nl  ralal.lMOr.l  *•  ynar*  fu'l  |urtl**a'ar*  fm.  I**lmn» 
('i4*r*|Mt.lr.v*  K-PhiIb.  W«.  I'  lily  M.lf ..  Oil*ari..  Iilu.  t*. 


Aeronautics 


*  Ariataon  Wa  Sociara  Poaitiona.  W a  Teach 

tla*  "a'-'nad  a.ir*.*  Hand  f«»f  uir  f»rr  b**.k.  •’Vlain-  i4 
Arlat.iin  "  at  %..»•*•  it  i|Mn  luu.  Kaiv.na.  l-m 

Inulrau.  larpt  Hai'.  Y  n.. i4PI.lt  .  «'hlr*4«i 


For  the  Photographer 

Kodak*™-  2,000.  fall.  Lnl«m«m*nti  are  bona 

glr-nanat  l  .* ,  -a/  W  .11  tkmW.iM  f..r  »uuf  flrvyk/a/n 
ana  aaklrtf  abnii  *c.  H'r  iiml.fi  yaair  Ha*  Plr  jar  rull. 
Printa  A  A  A  V  warti.  F..nla  Kaa-!Mu.ll.i.  k-lUnaUiry .  Wa«h. 


Personal 


Caah.  Send  By  Mall  Or  byraw  Any  DUaardad 

J**r»lr>  nr*  rc  br^k*n  Lhanno.l*,  VYu.*h*«  aid  yald.  all 
*ar.  |.Uut/im,  Biiruu.  l-iinta.  fai-r  In  aay  »fapr. 

NV#  —ui  caaii  ai  *orr  at*i  Nnhl  y.ar  rx»t*.  aUri  ar«  r*- 
tonad  al  <*ar  rapow  if  .*ui  off»r  la  <n.ual i*l *.:lory  bt.  If*. 
IJtMm  Mrdui.ig  C*.,  B  IB  vN  x-l  be.  I'lK-birgh  Pa. 


Old  Few  Toath  Bought  For  Coab.  Uf  To  $30 

Hold.  *ll'. *r.  putinon.  g.*il  aalrlra.  Jtarlry.  dlaniadi 
al»*  *ait*C  I’aah  ky  r—lurn  tmi  *uOJa«n  l#»  ynar  ep- 
praraL  Nalmna.  Jlrinlng  «*>• .  I»**k  X  .Srk*. 4a. 

Froo  To  Wfrian-  A  WoruWuJ  LrttU  Boob  Of 

BK-arT  nakmi  Uin.  aiti**li.n.  MnaiUr  A I C  d  Mr  1 
•  raaful  *t.*y  a«r|  plat  *nl»**.  llt-.lulr*y  Frw.  ittat  ad 
•Irra  Wnlar'a  *t#r*H*-.  luj#  n.  AhVmv,  N.  Y. 

Write  Nowa  Itanaa  And  Short  Starm  For  Poy 

In  *|<ar*  limr  i‘nf.»r««W  I— »t  ai.l  fJatw  Fm.  1‘rm  | 
Hty**t.ii|  MytbnW.  «#*.  >d.  Ir.u.*  Ho 

Wa  Ro-Fdfa  Your  Safely  Raxor  Blade*-  Mada 

llkr  tr*.  i^ui'k  ***rk.  L»a real,  NN  r  tr  *•.»  fur  head)  mei 
IngWr.a  nail  .l*Mll».  Iir.lua  Hai.r  NY.uk*  I »u flora.. N. C 


Mole  Help  Wanted 


C«* .1  SorrKa  F.aam.nabona  Open  Tbo  Way  To 

p:ol  .li.i.niitMiit  pw.lnw.  I  ran  narti  vm  by  m*(  al 
•nail  r**C  Poll  |wr1  •  t.ar*  l*w  P>  a»i)  tarrlmn  vlla*-i 
«4  Halii. •*  ..r  -*#r  \N  r->  p-l-%  tnr  (t>..tU|  C  f  fHf. 
Earl  H  .|.ftM*.  W  aw.iuei..*  |»  f 

Writ#  For  IJat  Of  Co**t  Po-ltmna  And  Book 

Irt.it^  b*.»  fiawrrfYrll  Hrarl«tA*-'i  Ftar*|a*r  |t*wm 
jnh  )uY.a.*i  I..44M  PwiUr—  .1. 1’l.ll 

•*  *.»«  I>  a  vru  K«Nr*i«.  >*  V 


Ra.lrna.Ha  Waal  Traffic  InapaUora.  Poy  1 1 2S  To 

f.ui  *«••  j  all  »a|—*Mia,  r.i.ii.t  ;  tlrr*  au*.  fiun» 

tfwlt;  Im.Ih  I  l  f-rr-  fyiHl>rfl>tf  *-fc**.J,llel!e.n  N.V 


High  Grade  Salesmen 


Salesman  Build  An  Aoto  SpoctoMy 


Ax 

ahil. 
Hr*, 
Xon 
r-  in 
Urea 
un|.| 
nt  ■  v — 

at  *n 
A.lau 


^•1%.-  ttH  *|U  •  ••»»  .' a  1  *•  a:  *..«  •— I**  *r  rin.itlir 
if  *iMK  ••  a» '••  •  al  iia.u||rr>  tbikrlr  t*rrli..rt  fw 
.•ifikii.  o  >4  a  «i.r'*l-*Plr  ».«*-toitr  fca  aut....aavik 
Uat.UnJ n|*»|aaii.  tbua**«ila  (dear*  A  rkon # 
•k*  Mg  nttr^-i  ahiU  ratablidim  »uc  *»l i  n.  a  l«*#l 
•  1.  I.  -  | ••ratal**’,  tnffuinl  l.»  tk-  a*r  and 
u-I»  If—  fi-.ia  tv.n.i-  lltvm.  *r  laar  k  <*tr  r*|.r**#ot 
1..  i'.»  lira  a  ana  -!i*rii«m*  and  ott»-*.  *N  riu* 
r.  r  »ull  Xui’%  Tlo  Arai«:r.*itf  lab>*f  Co.,  Ui 
v.,  \**ai«.  X  1. 


SaW.oah  City  Of  TunKMi  FayrtUtoad  Of 

Ii.'  »i-r  :  X'l.lA*  Ui  rktala.fr*- Ir  -ik  “A  Krja^t 
ui  >W  .  I -i  •>!  M|rH:.j>  and  full  yin.  nir*  lit 

t-  •  are  It#  I*,'  u  «riu  t»  §•>•••■••  y*ar 

*iw|dra  In  Mon-  tin-  *.nl>  a  »u  ■*—  J.k-  tl. '.in<i .1- 
•J  •  •  iMiiilnr.  liar-*  A<n»  •  »ir  l,..in>*.i.i|nun*  .yrrfa 
tr*  Mi.  nlth  rr«**»  Al  .’tjrrl'  r.  hnn«l'*lt.  and  un 
*  y»i|*‘*~»  •  t  »  r*'  -r^l  Ipt*  ••*».  Vlilfr— 
I'd.  .  .  ..  •  Tr  Am  ». 

•  *%-.  — -»4-  >wa  I#*  Sr*  Y'»rk. 


of  the  railway  which  has  fallowed  it, 
the  Soul  of  the  Inhabitants  with  all  it* 
memories,  and  the  laborioux  force  of 
one  of  the  tir*t  races  of  workmen  in  * 
the  Nvorld.  From  the  hrirk maker*  with 
their  bare  feet  in  the  muddy  clay  to 
the  flax  spinners  perspiring  in  the  tor¬ 
rid  workrooms,  we  find  here  the  hard¬ 
est  trades  of  the  present  day,  the  cour¬ 
age  in  continuous  labor  as  shown  by 
their  ancestor*  who,  when  enguged  on 
their  fine  work,  handled  their  tools 
with  great  care,  but  knew  how  to  use 
them  with  force  to  strike  at  the  in¬ 
vading  cavalier:  the  clubs  of  the  full¬ 
ers,  the  knives  of  the  tanners  which 
at  Courtrai  drew  the  blood  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  in  their  golden  spurs.  Arm  leu  of 
workmen,  furnished  with  more  tools 
than  arms,  ma.-uicrnt  nt  Roshc-cque  and 
in  the  Gavre  Plain — their  spirit  lives 
again  at  Armcntiere*  and  on  the  Lys 
in  this  army  of  workmen  laboring  on 
the  edge  of  war. 

It  is  always  the  same  Flerpish  pug¬ 
nacity  continuing  its  glory.  When 


victory  is  to  1>*  rained  by  stnkit* 
they  strike  hard.  When  victory  u 
be  gained  by  working,  they  work  *: 
they  die — at  the  loom  an  in  comh.it 
Determined  people,  where  bourjy 
and  worker,-  employer  and  etnpioi- 
both  in  love  with  their  labor,  huvt  t 
ways  clashed  to  obtain  that  justice  *k< 
is  their  due!  From  the  fullers  4; 
watermen  who  revolted  against  t: 
sheriffs  of  Ghent  in  1104,  to  th*  ip 
nc-rs  ond  weavers  on  strike  aftiBRI 
employers  of  Armcntieres  in  Ii*-. 
they  have  all  been  tenacious  in  t% 
determination  to  obtain  the  reward 
their  labors.  Their  whole  lives  hs 
been  <fevoted  to  tbeir  work. 

Armcntieres  shall  not  die  by  the  tu 
non.  And,  compared  with  the  c <r.n* 
of  earning  misery  and  famine  by  :• 

Gangs  of  war  and  the  ahetldir.*  < 
load,  the  ancient  curse  by  which  mi' 
earns  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  h 
hrow  lit  happiness  itself.  After  lb 
rhastisement  which  he  inflicted  uv 
himself,  God's  penance  ia  a  ble*-  • 


Adventures  with  the  Russian  Army 

(anil muni  Am  jm#*  I 


the  ftclda  of  buckwheat,  and  ae  Ni*e 
slowly  dim  lied  the  long  rhausaee  he 
dropped  into  u  sort  of  monologue,  in 
his  quaint  English,  with  all  the  MthV' 
into  ,#mV 

He  talked  of  1914  and  the  great  ad¬ 
vance.  and  how  they  had  attacked  the 
day  he  got  his  wound,  lie  charged,  at 
the  head  of  hia  own  men.  They  had 
had  a  long  wait  for  the  final  word,  hut 
when  it  finally  came,  he  and  all  of 
them  had  just  one  thought — to  scramble 
up  and  over.  They  ran  for  a  few  yards 
when  something  whacked  him  in  the 
chest,  and  that  was  the  last  he  knew. 
The  bullet  had  gone  through  a  lung, 
and  when  he  was  well  enough  his  fam¬ 
ily  took  him  down  to  u  place  in  the 
Crimea  by  the  shore,  where  he  lay  for 
weeks  in  a  roam  in  which  he  could’ hear 
the  black  Sea  water  slapping  on  the 
wall  below  the  window.  The  warm  wind 
blew  across  from  Turkey— it  is  down 
that  way  Russians  like  to  go,  to  forget. 
He  was  all  right  enough  now.  although 
he  could  never  run  or  climb  or  do  any¬ 
thing  that  strained  his  wind. 

And  now,  if  he  should  go  bark  to  the 
army,  his  soldiers  might  kill  him,  sim¬ 
ply  because  his  family  were  “noble.'* 
Four  of  them  had  served  in  the  war, 
one  an  old  uncle,  sixty  year*  old.  who 
had  contrived  to  get  a  commission  again 
— **and  nobody  now  even  to  say  'Sank 
you'!'*  he  said.  He  had  no  other  nro- 
fesaion  ;  very  likely  after  the  war  there 
wouldn't  be  an  army  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word — only  some  aort  of  militia,  lie 
would  have  to  look  for  a  job  now — 
"Maybe  I  see  you  in  America  one  of 
xese  da>*9!MjYc  said. 

There  are  hundreds  like  him — polished 
young  men  of  the  old  regime,  with  no 
place  as  yet  in  the  new  scheme  of 
things.  At  the  opera  in  Moscow,  one 
evening,  just  such  another  sat  in  the 
box  beside  me.  He  hud  font  twice 
wounded,  and  was  now  doing  Red  Cross 
work.  "My  men  always  seemed  to  like 
me,"  he  said,  "but  my  friends  at  the 
front  write  that  it  wouldn’t  be  sufr  to 
go  back  there;  they  would  probably  try 
to  kill  me  MB* 

By  Telegraph 

THE  Kormlov  storm  broke  a  few  days 
after  I  came  up  from  the  front,  just 
a*  I  was  leaving  Kiev  for  the  north.  I 
had  planned  a  peaceful  afternoon,  which 
was  to  consist  of  a  visit  to  the  Museum, 
and  tea  afterward,  in  the  summer  gar¬ 
den  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Dnieper. 
About  noon  the  young  lady  who  was 
going  with  me  telephoned  that  every¬ 
thing  was  off  •  that  ward  had  conic  that 
Kornilov  had  telegraphed  from  the 
Stavka  at  Mogilev  to  Kerensky  in  Petro- 
grnd,  demanding  the  bitter’s  resigna¬ 
tion  and  that  all  the  power,  niilitnrv 
and  civil,  lie  turned  over  to  himseli. 
Their  organization — she  was  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  "Cadet,”  or  Constitutional  Demo¬ 
crat — must  meet  at  once  and  take  some 
sort  of  action. 

They  wore  calling  extras  when  I  went 
out,  in  which  the  attempt  was  described 
as  the  long- promised  “counter-revolu¬ 
tion":  the  cafe*  were  full  of  talk,  and 
nobody  knew  what  might  happen  next. 
It  was  reported  that  the  "Kiev -Lanin," 
one  of  thr  conservative  newspapers*  had 
been  closed*  ami  that  its  editor,  the 
polished  Mr  Shulgin,  a  conservative 
member  of  the  Durna.  and  one  of  the 
perennial  reactionary  bugaboos,  hud 
been  arrested  a*  a  conspirator.  .lust  us 
I  was  leaving,  the  young  Indy  tele¬ 
phoned  again.  The  news  as  it  hud  come 


seemed  incredible— people  didn't  mi 
coups  d’etat  by  telegraph.  There  tm*i 
be  something  they  didn't  yet  know— 
whole  thing  aeenied,  as  she  put  it,  14 
a  be/ is*— -nevertheless,  thev  had  pa** 
a  resolution  supporting  Kerensky  arJ 
the  Provisional  Government. 

Kornilov  or  Kerensky  ? 

T  REACHED  the  Stavka,  a  night's  nit 
1  without  trouble,  and  found  .Mog-*' 
in  a  "stale  of  siege."  One  had  to  put*  1 
strict  control  before  leaving  the  n. 
road  station  and  to  have  special  rr  . 
lary  permission  to  remain  in  the  t7*n 
The  walls  were  covered  with  Koroikn  . 
proclamations,  and  the  streets  With  hi 
favorite  troops— tall,  slim,  alaM-eyH 
Turkomans  in  hairy  shako*  of  hk:- 
and  white  goatskin.  The  whole  air  wi 
tense  with  the  desperate  nature  of  whi 
whs  afoot,  and  while  there  was  tw  dxib 
as  to  where  the  sympathies  of  the  a f 
errs  were,  talk  was  constrained  by  thr 
realization  that  to-morrow  all  of  thr 
might  be  traitors  or  saviors  of  f.r. 
country,  depending  on  whether  the  re 
bell  ion  succeeded  or  not. 

The  Mogilev  version  was  quit, 
ferent  from  the  one — sent  out  fror 
Fetrograd,  of  course — we  had  hear: 
Kiev.  Kornilov  hod  not  demanded  th 
dictatorship;  it  had  been  offered  to  hir 
and  after  he  had  accepted  it  they  hi* 
turned  on  him  and  called  the  country  t* 
rally  against  the  traitor.  Lvov,  the  lor 
mar  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  hie 
come  to  the  Stavka  and  offered  in  Rc 
rensky’s  name,  90  one  story  went,  that 
alternatives:  (1)  Kerensky  was  to  liaNi 
the  Government,  or  (2)  he  was  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Government,  or  <3  I  Kcmi 
lov  was  to  accept  the  dictatorship  $td 
the  Government  make  an  onnoutxerr*r: 
to  that  effect.  Kornilov  had  accept^ 
the  latter  alternative,  hut  asked  that 
Kerensky  and  Savinkov  be  assccit?* 
with  him  in  a  sort  of  directorate.  L-: 
however,  returned  to  Petrograd  andtdi 
Kerenaky  that  the  commander  In  chid 
had  demanded  that  he  be  made  abwlui* 
dictator.  Kerensky  at  once  or^cre-i 
Kornilov  to  give  up  command  of  t>* 
army  and  to  come  to  Petrograi  Kor 
niluv  refused,  dispatched  hi*  tToop*  » 
Petrograd.  and  called  on  the  amty  K 
support  him. 

The  officer  who  gave  me  this  ven::* 
-one  of  those  close  to  Kornilov— 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  dUair^ 
nvent,  and,  speaking  slowly,  with  the 
of  one  endeavoring  to  be  calm  a&J 
judicial  in  spite  01  intense  Inner  n 
citement,  told  the  story  as  he  mw  iL 
Generul  Kornilov  had  taken  commi»nd:f 
the  army,  he  said,  on  condition  thit  thr 
death  penalty  be  restored.  This 
never  oeen  carried  out-  Later,  disci¬ 
pline  becoming  more  and  more 
ixed,  he  had  asked  that  the  comnib 
sn  ires— the  half-civil,  half  -military  fur- 
tiunaries  whose  work  was  describe*-  e 
the  preceding  article-  be  done  *  • 
with.  Kerensky  had  promiseil  to  •» 
something,  but  hi*  party  were  alRip 
too  much  for  him.  He  had  continua  / 
held  buck.  Then  camp  the  curious  vivs 
of  Lvov,  which  he  described  bittcrl)  ^ 
an  act  of  provocation — "a  salt  olfrirr.’ 

Hoic  the  Armies  Stood 

ENERAt.  KORNILOV  hail  Wt  * 
said,  that  the  safety  of  the  army.iw 
of  the  country  on  which  it  depenM-  k- 
mu  tided  prompt  and  decisive  action.*' 
he  had  refused  to  give  up  the  caromin' 
Ah  fnr  what  would  huppen  now.  I  c->. 
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w.  he  9aid,  how  things  were  at  the 
Stavka — the  offirer*  were  of  one  mind: 
they  had  plenty  of  reliable  troops;  two 
divisions  e«|ua lly  loyal  were  on  their 
way  to  lVtn»gr*d.  He  gave  me  copies 
of  the  various  Kornilov  proclamation’!, 
llic  circulation  of  which  had  been  for- 
hidden  in  IVtrograd.  One  was  a  long 
and  apparently  circumstantial  account 
of  the  whole  affair;  another,  perhaps 
the  most  picturesque,  an  appeal  to  the 
Cossacks  Kornilov  himself  was  the 
son  of  a  Cossack  father  and  a  Turko¬ 
man  peasant  mother,  as  his  addresses 
did  not  neglect  to  state — calling  on  each 
group  of  his  “beloved  fellow  villagers" 
by  name — “You,  free  and  untamed  sons 
of  the  quiet  Don;  of  the  lovely  Kuban; 
of  the  boisterous  Terek,"  and  so  on. 

The  olTicer  suggested,  apologetically, 
that  jf  I  were  going  to  Petrogmd  at 
once,  perhaps  1  might  take  some  of  tin* 
proclamations  with  me,  but  later  said 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  try,  as 
they  might  get  me  into  trouble.  He 
seemed  astonished  when  I  said  that,  as 
I  was  leaving  Kiev  the  day  before,  the 
Cadets  had  declared  for  the  Provisional 
Government.  Messages  of  all  sorts  were 
coming  in  by  telegraph  and  military 
wirelcsa,  among  them  one  from  the 
Southwest  Army,  which  l  had  iust  left, 
announcing  that  they  were  with  Korni¬ 
lov.  A  foreign  attache,  whom  I  met  In 
the  street,  contributed  the  news  that  the 
Polish  troops  were  “neutral"  for  the 
present,  hut  there  “was  no  doubt  where 
they  stood/'  There  was  no  doubt,  in¬ 
deed.  where  the  sympathies  of  all  the 
foreign  attaches  stood.  The  northbound 
train  from  Kiev,  the  next  day.  cat 
with  Kornilov’s  posters  pasted  on  its 
sides.  In  short,  up  to  the  moment  1 
left  the  Stavka  on  Wednesday  uftemoon 
of  that  inumerituus  week,  the  Kornilov 
uprising  seemed  to  be  a  going  concern, 
with  every  chance  of  success. 

The  Counter-Revolution 

SO  strong  was  this  impression  in 
Mogilev  that  it  seemed  best  to  get  as 
soon  us  tKiHsible  to  Petrograd  where  the 
center  of  action  would  probably  be,  but 
we  had  not  traveled  far  northward  next 
day  before  we  ran  into  a  different  air. 
Every  station  platform  was  crowded 
with  soldiers,  all  talking  at  once,  won¬ 
dering  where  they  were  at.  and  at 
Vitebsk,  in  the  early  evening.  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  went  through  the  train  de¬ 
manding  passes,  and  as  soon  as  they 
saw  mine,  on  tho  Great  Headquarters 
puper-  something  that  a  few  Jays  be¬ 
fore  would  have  taken  one  almost  any¬ 
where — they  put  me  under  arrest.  I 
emitted  the  roars  usual  in  such  ruses, 
hut  the  young  officer  said  that  he  was  a 
Kerensky  man  and  had  orders  to  arrest 
everyone  coming  from  the  Stavka.  T 
was  put  into  a  room  with  several  others, 
and  after  a  wait  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  another  officer  stuck  his  head  in 
the  door  and.  asking  where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  was,  told  me  there  was  just  time  to 
get  my  luggage  together  and  catch  the 
train  again. 

We  did  not  go  far  that  night,  and 
learned  in  the  morning  that  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  had  torn  up  the  line  to  keep 
Kornilov's  men  from  getting  to  Petro- 
grad,  and  that  we  must  make  a  long 
detour  by  way  of  Novgorod,  and  go  in 
on  the  Moscow  track.  At  the  first  sta¬ 
tion  at  which  I  got  out  to  look  round 
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there  was  a  Krrt*n*ky  poster  surrounded 
by  xoldtrrs,  thr  few  who  could  read 
reading  aloud  to  the  other*.  “Where 
are  you  going?"  it  began.  “Whom  are 
you  going  to  obey?  Who  is  this  man 
Kornilov.  '  A  little  farther  on.  as  we 
were  swallowing  glasses  of  hot  tea,  in 
a  station  buffet,  a  French  officer,  bound 
for  Kiev,  said  that  Petrograd  was  quiet 
when  he  left  it  and  all  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  had  been  taken  to  keep  Kornilov’s 
troops  out  of  the  town. 

It  rained  all  that  day,  and  through 
the  rain,  as  we  edged  slowly  along, 
tramped  various  bodies  of  troops.  They 
were  wandering  along  the  country  roads 
u*  if  lost,  und  very  likely  they  were. 
When  we  finally  reached  Petrograd, 
twenty- four  hours  lute,  instead  of  civil 
wur  there  was  nothing  at  all,  and  my 
friend*  assured  me  that  not  only  was 
the  counter-revolution  over  already,  but 
that  it  had  been  over  even  while  I  was 
in  Mogilev!  “77 try  didn’t  know  it/'  I 
insisted,  but  they  were  convinced,  and 
told  how  they  hail  driven  out  to  see 
the  “battle’1  when  the  “Savage  Divi¬ 
sion"  approached  and  had  seen  the  two 
sides  begin  to  talk,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  end 
of  it.  Kornilov,  failing  to  gvt  the  sup¬ 
port  on  which  he  had  undoubtedly 
counted,  gave  himself  up.  General 
Krimov,  who  commanded  the  troops 
sent  to  Petrogrud,  had  a  talk  with  Ke¬ 
rensky  and  u  few  moments  later  shot 
himself.  And  within  a  few  day*  most 
of  the  pleasant  officers,  who  had  clicked 
their  heels  and  been  hospitable  during 
my  days  on  the  southwest  front,  were 
under  arrest,  and  soldier  committees, 
who  had  seized  their  commanders,  were 
wiring  in  from  all  over  Russia  asking 
what  they  should  do  with  them. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  curious 
and  deplorable  adventure  was  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  demoralize  the  army,  widen  the 
gap  between  hostile  factions,  and.  in 
general,  to  tear  open  wounds  which 
showed  some  signs  of  healing.  Every 
officer  was  now  suspected,  in  addition  to 
hi*  other  crimes,  real  or  supposed,  of 
plotting  against  the  revolution.  Ke¬ 
rensky,  who  had  been  drifting  farther 
"Right,'’  as  the  summer  went  on — be¬ 


coming  more  and  more  "sensible." 
some  would  say — was  now  praclk* 
compelled  to  turn  about  and  d-f 
felon  and  traitor  the  man  with  *a- 
it  seemed,  he  might  have  coopera> 
and  with  whom,  indeed,  he  had  won- 
up  to  a  certain  point.  For,  accent^ 
to  Minister  of  War  Savinkov,  he  l 
asked  that  a  cavalry  corps  be  sen! 
Petrograd  to  handle  possible  BoJabr 
outbreaks — just  such  trouble  as 
come  a  couple  of  months  later 
moderate  liberals,  on  the  other  h. 
Cadets,  of  the  Miliukov  type,  whu  r. 
at  the  recent  Moscow  Conference  -  m 
sympathy  of  spirit  with  the  officer*  r 
sat  on  their  side  of  the  chamber,  * 
thus  by  implication  given  a  iv 
backing  to  Kornilov,  were  now  inch 
by  their  radical  critics  among  to 
counter-revolutionists.  There  is  t 
doubt  that  many,  probably  most,  of” 
Cadets,  however  much  they  may  • 
disapproved  of  government  by  rr.i'  . 
dictatorship,  nrivately  regretted.  *:  lr* 
moment,  the  tuiluro  of  Kornilov. 

Enter  the  Bolsheriki 

IT  seemed  that  the  Provisional  O'* 
ment  had  no  recourse  but  to  tv 
Kornilov,  yet  day  after  day  wrtr 
and  nothing  happened.  Keren***  •: 
pen  red  at  the  Democratic  Confer*-- 
which  assembled  presently,  and  jrarf . 
explanation  which  explained  nc/ 
hut  was  full  of  noisy  declamatic*  y 
well  stage-managed.  The  delegates, 
piauding.  as  it  seemed,  less  act*  t  .• 
the  actor,  ended  by  giving  him  n  sort  r1 
ovation.  There  were  unanswered  qjr 
tiona,  and  even  hisses  and  hostilr  rn  * 
but  the  performance  was  generally  r* 
ported  a*  a  triumph. 

It  was  enough  no,  at  any  ntr 
suggest  that  things  might  drift  or.  v 
they  were  until  the  Constitutional  for 
ventloiL  They  did  drift  for  a  tiir «  v 
then  came  the  sudden  explosion  of  :r« 
Bolshevik!.  Kerensky  disappears  : 
minister*  were  locked  up  in  thr  fc e 
tress  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  E. 
sian  "revolution"  entered  n  new  stir* 


Mr.  R*ht'n  next  article  will  be  a* 
Finland. 


A  WHALER’S  CONFESSION 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

Three  long  years  assailing,  three  long  years  a'whalmg, 

Kicking  through  the  ice  floes,  caught  in  calm  or  gale. 

Lost  in  flat  Sargasso  seas,  cursing  at  the  prickly  heat. 

Going  months  without  a  sight  of  another  sail. 

I've  learned  to  hate  the  Mate,  and  I've  always  cursed  the  Captain 
I  hate  the  bally  Bosun,  and  all  the  tally  crew, 

And,  sometimes,  in  the  night  ivatch,  the  long  and  starry  night  tcutch 
$ueer  thoughts  have  run  wild  in  my  head — I've  even  hated  you 

You,  that  have  been  my  shipmate  for  fifteen  years  of  sailing. 

From  Peru  to  Vladivostok  from  England  to  Japan — 

Which  shows  how  months  of  sailing,  when  even  pals  go  whaluu; 

Can  get  upon  the  bally  nerves  of  any  bally  man.  .  .  . 

I'm  glad  our  nose  points  homeward,  points  home  again  to  Bristol 
I'm  glad  for  Kate,  u’ho’s  waiting,  far  doum  a  little  lane: 

I'll  sign  her  for  a  long  cruise,  a  longer  cruise  than  this  one, 

And  seal  the  bargain  like  a  man.  before  l  sail  again. 

Yes.  I  ivill  still  go  sailing;  yes.  I  unll  still  go  whaling: 

I’ve  done  a  lot  of  thinking  along  o'  love  and  hate. 

For  signing  on  a  woman 's  a  cruise  that  lasts  a  lifetime — 

And  I'd  rather  hate  a  hundred  creivs  than  take  to  hating  Kate  ' 

Three  long  years  of  whaling — yes.  a  lifetime  sailing. 

Kicking  through  the  ice  floes,  caught  in  calm  or  gale. 

Lost  in  flat  Sargasso  seas,  cursing  at  the  prickly  heat. 

Going  mouths  without  a  sight  of  another  sail ! 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OUR  Government  has  requested  that  we  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  War  Department  our  entire  output  of  the  “makings” — 
“BULL”  DURHAM  tobacco. 

And  we  have  complied — fully,  gladly.  For  whatever  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  wants,  whatever  it  needs,  it  must  have  from  us  and  from 
you  fully  and  with  a  generous  heart. 

We  have  been  sending  immense  quantities  of  “Bull”  to  our  men 
at  the  front,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  supply  consumers  at  home. 
But  now  we  are  asked  to  give  all  our  output: — 36,000,000  sacks, 
2,000,000  lbs.,  100  carloads  of  “BULL”  Durham  every  month. 

This  call  means  more  than  just  huge  figures  to  me  and  I  know  it 
will  mean  more  than  figures  to  the  hundreds  of  thousandsof  men  every¬ 
where  in  the  country  who  “roll  their  own”  and  who  look  upon  that 
little  muslin  sack  of  good  old  “Bull”  as  a  personal,  everyday  necessity. 

It  means  that  the  Government  has  found  that  our  fighting  men 
need  the  “makings”. 

But,  if  “Bull”  is  a  necessity  to  you,  here,  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
your  daily  life,  how  much  greater  its  necessity  to  those  splendid 
Americans  who  have  gone  to  fight  for  you — to  win  this  war  for  you. 

I  know  that  you  will  think  of  them  as  I  do— only  of  them.  I  know 
there  will  not  be  a  single  complaint.  I  know  that  you  will  give  up  your 
share  of  “Bull”,  however  long  you  have  enjoyed  it,  however  close  it 
is  to  you,  as  you  will  give  up  anything  you  have  if  it  is  made  clear  to 
you  that  our  forces  over  there  need  it. 

That  the  Government  has  requested  the  whole  output  of  “Bull”, 
the  night  and  day  output  of  all  of  our  factories,  must  make  this  abso¬ 
lute  need  clear  to  you. 

And  I  know  that  you  will  not  forget  the  little  muslin  sack — gone 
for  the  present  on  its  mission  of  hope  and  inspiration  to  our  boys  in 
the  trenches. 

“Bull”  will  come  back,  with  ribbons  of  honor.  Have  no  fear. 


President 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 

NEW  YORK 
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Dollar 


Complete 
Either  Outfit 


Standard  Outfit 


THE  favorite  safety 
razor  of  millions  of  self 
shavers.  Best  irrespective 
of  price.  The  Ever-Ready' 
is  the  only  dollar  razor 
that  has  thorough  guaran¬ 
teed  distribution  of  blade 
supply  in  Erance  and 
England.  Buy  the  Ever- 
Ready  “over  here’’  be¬ 
cause  you  can  get  the 
blades  “over  there.” 


BUY  the  standard  out¬ 
fit  for  home  use.  Buy 
the  Khaki-Kit  for  Army 
service— it’s  a  real  achieve¬ 
ment.  Compact,  water¬ 
proof,  Khaki  case  —  fits 
into  pocket  or  corner  of 
kit  bag.  Sold  complete 
with  eight  of  those  mar¬ 
velous  Radio  blades  for 
$1.00.  The  greatest 
value  in  razordom.  / 

American  Safety  R**or  Cu.t  lc*c. 

■  RC MJULYS,  N.  T. 
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Packing  in  P.  A.  smokejoy 
every  little  old  now- and -again ! 
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CHIMP  CUT 
lOhc  BURNING  PiPt  and 
CICARFTTt  TOBACCO 


S  we  lies  t  indoor  and  outdoor  sport  you 
ever  tackled!  Twenty-four-hour- 
stuff -every -day -in -the -year!  Puts  you 
into  the  whyworry  class  over  night,  and 
makes  you  so  glad  you’re  alive  and  armed 
with  a  jimmy  pipe  or  m akin's  cigarette 
papers  and  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
you  could  just  about  shout  with  delight ! 

P.  A.  will  do  for  your  smokespot  just 
what  it  has  done  for  men  from  coast-to- 
tall -timbers!  That  flavor,  that  fragrance, 
that  coolness  just  about  knocks  gallywest 
an/  smokegrouch  you  ever  developed! 
Double  jointed  smokestunts  for  yours 
truly  every  time  you  put  a  match  to  P.  A. ! 

Prince  Albert’s  patented  process  cuts  out 
the  bite  and  parch.  Why,  it  lets  the  man 
with  the  fussiest  tongue  feel  like  he’s  got  a 
roll  in  his  jeans  big  enough  to  choke  an 


elephant  I  For,  the  sky's  the  limit  via  jimmy 
pipe  or  home  rolled  cigarette  when  it's  P. 
A.-for-packing;  and,  the  quicker  you  get 
into  action  and  prove  that  out,  the  cheerier 
your  smokedepartment  will  be ! 

For,  there’s  no  time  like  just  now  to 
swing-a-deal  with  P.  A.;  to  get  yours 
right  over  the  counter;  to  pack  in  a  plenty- 
much  load — and  smoke  in  the  100%  sector 
as  though  you  were  breaking  in  fresh-like- 
a-thoroughbred-colt ! 

You  buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere 
tobacco  is  sold,  in  toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red 
tins  and  handsome  full  pound  and  full 
half  pound  tin  humidors;  also,  in  that 
clever,  practical  full  pound  crystal  glass 
humidor  with  sponge  moistener  top 
that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  perfect 
condition. 


R  J.  t  YNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


,V  nt-ion-Salera,  N.  C. 
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Prince  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 
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Size-  Strength- Safety 
Appearance  -  Economy 


That's  what  you  want  in  a  tire  and 
that  V  what  you  get  in  the  Fisk 
Cord.  All  that,  plus  most  un¬ 
usual  resiliency,  speed,  com-  A 
fort  and  luxury — backed 
by  Fisk  quality  and  all 
the  care  and  practical 
knowledge  that  can  M 
he  built  into  a  tire. 


A  fully  equipped  system  of  Fisk 
Service  Branches  throughout 
the  country  add'  miles  to 
>our  tires— and  dollars  10 
your  pocket. 


hik  Car.ii  an 
maJf  ain  *u‘if A 
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Pure  milk,  next  to  pure  water,  is  the  one  essential  to  life  that  your  home,  in  common 
with  every  other  home,  can  least  afford  to  he  without. 

Purity  in  milk  is  so  important,  and  the  health  of  a  community  depends  so  largely  upon 
the  milk  used,  that  now,  state  and  municipal  laws  govern  sanitary  conditions  at  the  source 
of  production  and  at  places  where  milk  is  sold. 

Upon  the  Borden  Sanitary  Code,  formulated  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  all  subsequent 
protective  milk  regulations  have  been  based. 

That  code,  inauspicious  and  humble  as  was  its  beginning,  expressed  Gail  Borden’s  idea. 
And  later  generations,  long  after  Gail  Borden  had  put  his  code  into  operation,  recognized 
its  elements  as  essential  in  preventing  disease  and  sickness,  and  vitally  important  in  saving 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  infants. 

The  Borden  Sanitary  Code — itself  stricter  than  most  enacted  milk-protecting  legislation — 
made  possible  the  realization  of  Gail  Borden’s  great  vision:  To  enable  all  the  world  to 
be  supplied  with  milk  in  safe,  usable,  nutritious  forms. 

The  Borden  Sanitary  Code  is  the  keystone  upon  which  an  institution,  world-wide  in  its 
scope,  has  been  built.  Adhering  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  code  the  forms  in  which 
safe  and  nutritious  milk  can  be  obtained  are  grouped  as  Borden's  Milk  Products.  Indi¬ 
vidually  they  arc  known  as  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand,  Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk  and 
Borden’s  Malted  Milk. 

The  Borden  name  on  the  container  is  an  assurance  of  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  contents. 


Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Company 

New  York  City 
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EAGLE  BRAND 
EVAPORATED  MILK 
MALTED  MILK 
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BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


to  which  it  is  entitled.  .  .  .  The  majority  report  is 
a  ilanket  indictment;  .  .  .  the  minority  report  in  a 
sweeping  defense.  .  .  .  After  reading  the  majority 
and  minority  report*  of  the  Seriate  committee,  most 
people  must  find  themselves  in  a  greater  state  of 
bewilderment  than  ever.” 

After  getting  only  disappointment  from  the  sena¬ 
tors  and  the  newspapers,  let  us  go  to  the  experts— 
the  business  men,  technical  men,  and  engineers  who 
arc  close  to  the  heart  of  the  subject- 

On  one  day  the  newspapers  contained  two  au¬ 
thoritative  utterances  from  men  of  this  class.  One, 
an  official  of  the  Curtiss  company,  was  violently 
critical  of  the  Aircraft  Hoard.  He  said  that  our 
army  could  have  had  1,000  war  planes  in  hnttlc  on 
the  1st  of  April,  but  had  not.  He  said  that  his  com¬ 
pany  could  have  produced  4.000  planes  by  the  1st 
of  next  July,  but  will  not  he  able  to  because  of  de¬ 
lays  chargeable  to  the  Aircraft  Production  Board. 

On  the  same  day  Henry  Ford  aaid: 

"All  of  this  talk  about  the  aircraft  division  of 
the  Government  falling  down  in  its  work  is  all  wrong. 
Department  heads  are  working  out  a  mammoth  propo- 
ition,  and  they  will  be  successful.  I  know  what  is 
being  done  in  the  aircraft  division  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  right  now,  You  can  tell  the  people  for  me  that 
the  aircraft  department  will  live  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people  and  of  the  Allies.  They 
are  doing  things,  big  things,  and  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  little  more  time  when  they  will  show  the 
public  that  what  was  considered  impossible  has  been 
accomplished.” 

With  all  these  contradictions,  what  is  the  truth 
of  the  case? 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  come  to  a  final  judg¬ 
ment  as  sharp  as  the  difference  between  black  and 
white;  but  it  is  possible  to  clear  the  ground  and 
state  the  elements  of  the  case  in  a  way  that  will 
leave  the  people  at  least  a  little  more  fully  instructed. 

German  "Influence”  or  "Graft” 

FIRST,  let  us  clear  away  some  of  the  nonsense 
that  has  befogged  the  real  trouble.  Much  of  the 
news  given  out  during  the  uproar  laid  emphasis  on 
"German  influence” — German  intrigue  among  high 
officials,  German  plots  among  manufacturers,  (ier- 
man  spies  in  the  factories,  sabotage  committed  or 
inspired  by  Germans.  The  "Providence  Journal”  con¬ 
tributed  a  lot  of  this.  Borglum  also  dealt  largely 
in  it.  "Teutonic  retarding  influences,”  he  called  it. 
But  he  wasn't  able  to  put  his  finger  on  anything  that 
u  court  or  committee  could  take  account  of.  The 
fact  is  you  run  into  this  sort  of  talk  everywhere. 
A  man  takes  you  off  into  a  quiet  corner  of  the  hotel 
lobby  and  whispers:  "How  much  do  you  know  about 
Colonel  Deeds?” 

You  tell  him  that  you  have  met  Colonel  Deeds 
only  casually,  and  that  you  merely  know  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  with  a 
history  of  successful  manufacture  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  line. 

Then  the  caller  reveals  his  important  information. 
It  consist*  of  the  n««cr- 

tion  that  Colonel  Deeds 
is  a  German,  with  im- 
plications  that  he  is  in 


the  pay  of  the  German  Government  for  services 
which  consist  in  retarding  our  airplane  output.  The 
alleged  evidence,  if  you  listen  long  enough  to  hear  it, 
consists  solely  of  an  assertion  that  Colonel  Pocdi 
has  camouflaged  his  name,  that  the  real  name  is  not 
"Deeds,”  but  Diet*. 

The  next  time  you  meet  Colonel  Deeds  you  make 
humorous  allusion  to  the  incident,  and  Colonel  Deeds 
says  yes,  he  has  heard  it,  and  he  believes  that  prob¬ 
ably  there  is  something  in  it,  although  he  has  never 
b*en  able  to  run  it  down.  The  name  ha s  been  spelled 
"Deeds”  for  four  generations,  but  he  thinks  it  prob¬ 
able  that  originally  it  was  spelled  "Diet*.” 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  merely  frequent  hut 
typical.  I  can't  recall  how  many  persons  I  have 
heard  engaged  in  serious  discussion  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  alleged  to  be  involved  in  the  fact  that  the 
middle  D  in  Secretary  Baker's  name  stands  for 
Diehl,  that  his  wife’s  maiden  name  was  Leopold, 
and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  Dukehart.  All  this 
is  pretty  disgusting.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  avail 
able  material  for  a  debate  as  to  whether  Newton  D. 
Baker  is  the  best  man  now  living  in  the  United  States 
to  be  Secretary  of  War  at  this  particular  time,  but 
none  of  it  has  anything  to  do  with  his  wife’s  name. 

Another  hit  of  nonsense,  which  should  be  quickly 
and  decisively  dismissed  by  anyone  who  wishes  seri¬ 
ously  to  grt  at  the  heart  of  the  trouble,  is  the  talk 
of  graft,  Borglum's  report  was  colored  with  this 
suspicion.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that  made 
his  report  unconvincing.  In  any  serious  investiga¬ 
tion  graft  is  a  charge  which  should  either  be  proved 
or  else  not  mentioned.  The  Senate  majority  report 
hinted  at  profiteering.  Profiteering  is  something  le- 
than  graft.  There  is  wmr  profiteering  In  this 
war,  and  some  time  that  subject  will  bear  a  good 
deal  of  talking  about  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  there  has  been 
any  profiteering  in  the  production  of  aircraft,  it  ha* 
been  less  than  in  other  areas  of  war  work.  For 
present  purposes  it  may  In?  accepted  us  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  all  who  looked  into  the  airplane  actuation 
that  nothing  was  uncovered  which  reflected  on  the 
moral  integrity  of  any  person  affected.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  are  good 
men,  able  men,  and  honest  men. 

False  Hopes 

HAVING  dismissed  the  mare's  nests,  let  us.  just 
as  a  matter  of  clearing  the  ground,  take  up  the 
less  important  of  the  charges  against  the  Aircraft 
Board.  One  of  the  indictments  against  the  board 
is  that  its  members  led  the  public  and  the  Allies 
into  false  hope.  And  thny  certainly  did.  They  first 
adopted  a  military  censorship  which  forbade  any¬ 
body  to  give  out  any  information  except  themselves, 
and  then  they  proceeded,  through  their  own  pro** 
agents,  to  give  out  inspired  and  exalted  state- 

ments,  appetising  hints 
C  rr.tm.m-s  4  UmUr««u  and  flamboyant  predic¬ 
tions  which,  in  the  light 
of  results,  arr  disagree¬ 
able  to  look  back  upon 
They  gave  out  state¬ 
ments,  sometimes*  cli- 
HL  rcrtly  and  sometimes 

by  inspiration,  that  the 
aircraft  work  was  Mh 
whale  of  a  success"’ 
the  quotation  is  liU-rul. 
On  June  8  of  laBt  year 
Colonel  Deed*  *ai<i:  "If 
wc  start  immediately, 
wc  can  put  10,000  avia¬ 
tors  on  the  French 
front  by  this  time  next 
year,  and  win  the  war." 
Of  course  that  was  no 
more  l.Umubi.  than  any  other  excess  of  opti 
rrn-m  in  the  expression  of  a  hope.  But  Secretary 
Baker'-  official  statement  of  last  February  21, 
thir  tb  American-built  battle  planr-t 

;i route  France,  nearly  five  month* 
uh«v.d  nf  -.hediilc,”  was  perilously  dose  In 
giving  u  n  shading  impression  of  existing 
•  -I..  I  if  i-  m  -  V  body  who  thinks  it  would  be 
■  i*nr4  h  a  hi  It*  •  mi  go  over  the  files  of  the  news 
i»  per*  for  t 'i  past  year  and  gather  an 
uri ay  of  flamboyant  utterances  from  the  Air 
craft  Board,  official  and  unofficial,  direct  and 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C—  Eleven  memhers  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  composing  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  spent  several  weeks  hearing  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  work  of  the 
United  States  is  as  it  should  be.  They  had  access 
to  every  bit  of  information,  secret  or  public.  They 
had  power  to  summon,  and  did  summon,  all  the 
officials  and  outside  experts  who  could  contribute 
any  facts  or  judgments  considered  to  be  essen¬ 
tial.  At  the  completion  of  the  investigation  the 
majority,  composed  of  all  the  Republicans  and 
three  of  the  Democrats,  reported  that  things  are 
very  bad  indeed. 

"The  production  of  Liberty  motors  to  date  is 
gravely  disappointing.  .  .  .  The  production  of 
combat  planes  for  tiie  United  States  for  use  in 
actual  warfare  has  thus  far  been  a  substantia) 
failure.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  of  the  committee, 
composed  of  three  Democrats,  reported  that: 

"On  the  whole,  the  record  of  the  Signal  Corps 
[wjiich  has  charge  of  the  aircraft  work]  is  one  of 
which  every  American  can  lie  justly  proud.  In  the 
face  of  unparalleled  difficulties  it  is  accomplishing 
an  unparalleled  task  with  characteristic  American 
energy,  capacity,  patriotism,  i  nd  enthusiasm.” 

Who  Wan  Right  ? 

WITH  two  such  directly  contradictory  reports,  what 
is  the  public  to  conclude?  The  public  is  very  seri¬ 
ous  about  this  matter;  it  is  earnest,  almost  prayer¬ 
ful,  in  its  wish  to  support  the  Administration;  the 
country  wants  to  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Wilson,  his 
Cabinet  member*,  and  other  appointee*,  and  the 
progress  of  their  disposal  of  the  people's  resource*. 
In  such  a  mood  the  public  i*  troubled  by  rumor*, 
newspaper  articles,  and  headline*.  It  would  like 
to  get  a  clear  and  final  Judgment.  In  that  w>*h 
the  work  of  the  Senate  commit!*  e  d<***n'c  help 
very  much.  It  leaves  a  troubled  and  questioning 
people  exactly  where  It  was. 

The  best  of  the  newspapers 
don’t  seem  able  to  give  the  pc*>-  ^ 

pie  any  conclusion  more  definite 
than  the  Senate’s.  The  truth  is, 
the  newspapers,  after  going  as 
far  as  they  are  able  to  go  in  th«  direr 
lion  of  getting  the  facts  and  forming 
a  judgment,  are  in  just  about  th«  same 
troubled  slate  of  mind  as  the  public.  Thry 
are  not  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  in 
which  they  have  confidence,  or  which  they 
can  ask  the  public  to  accept  with  confirm-* 

The  New  York  "World”  has  a  corps  of 
Washington  correspondents  which  i-  r**r 
tainly  one  of  the  largest  and  ablest  n 
capital.  And  the  "World's”  corn  :  i  ; 
rnts,  both  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country,  have  devoted  especial  alien 
tion  to  this  aircraft  question.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  Senate  investignti  n  the 
"World"  was  only  ahlc  to  say  nf  r h«  t  \ 
contradictory  reports: 

"Neither  gives  the  country  the  information 


Hulling  out  an  almrmt  completed  machine  to  test  the  motor 
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inspired,  inch  a*  would  make  the 
board  look  ridiculour  in  the  light  of 
present  facts.  Hut  then*  isn't  any  u-r 
in  going  into  all  this  now.  Krcrlmlna 
turns  don't  win  wars.  What  is  needed 
1*  a  forward-looking  program. 

(But  some  time  somebody  ought 
to  look  into  this  whole  mutter  of  thr 
employment  of  official  press  agents. 

So  many  newspaper  men  have  been 
ilk-orbed  »y  official,  -semiofficial,  and 
unofficial  organisations  and  persons 
in  Washington  that  the  supply  of 
good  newspaper  men  -men  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  public  only  and  free  to 
write  critically— is  not  ns  large  a- 
thc  need.  An  ofliciul  or  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  m  employing  a  presn  agent,  will 
ordinarily  pay  u  much  htglier  salar> 
than  is  the  custom  among  news 
papers,  and  many  of  the  good  men 
are  withdrawn  from  their  trur  func¬ 
tion.  It  is  gravely  to  hr  doubted 
whether  the  employment  of  pre-*- 
agent*  is  11  proper  use  of  public 
money.  However,  that  is  ull  merely 
incidental  to  the  aircraft  situation.) 

The  Military  Mind 

SOMK  of  the  trouble  undoubtedly 
has  been  due  to  what  can  Iw*  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  term  "the  military 

mind,"  the  disposition  of  some  officers 
to  accept  nothing  until  it  has  been 
incorporated  somehow  into  the  army, 
to  take  toward  civilian  business  men, 
inventors,  and  engineers  an  attitude  which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  hostile  and  frequently  unsympathetic.  The 
officer  whose  personal  contacts  have  been  exclu¬ 
sively  military  is  accustomed  to  two  classes  of  men, 
those  who  rank  above  him  and  give  orders,  and 
those  who  rank  below  him  and  take  orders.  In  relations 
less  fixed  and  Icm  clearly  indexed,  the  military  mind 
is  ill  at  case  and  at  sen.  One  civilian  engineer  who 
has  been  occupying  a  high  place  in  Washington  since 
the  war  began  told  of  being  urged  to  accept  the 
rank  and  uniform  of  a  colonel,  "so  that  he  would  fit 
into  the  organization/'  ns  they  put  it.  "I  thought 
it  over/'  he  said;  "I  would  really  have  liked  to  take 
it.  I  would  have  had  a  good  deni  of  pride  in  it, 
and  it  would  have  been  nice  for  my  children.  But 
I  decided  not  to  take  it.  After  all,  to  get  the  work 
done  efficiently  find  fast  is  the  main  thing;  and  if 
I  had  a  uniform  on,  it  would  obviously  be  impossible, 
when  the  occasion  came,  to  tell  a  major  general  he 
was  a  damfool,  or  make  him  wait  outside  my  office 
door  until  I  had  finished  more  important  business 
with  a  lieutenant." 

One  of  the  civilians  who  was  asked  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  investigate  this  airplane  situation,  the  first 
time  he  encountered  the  military  mind,  burst  out  in 
a  tirade  which,  in  the  words  of  a  bystander,  “almost 
caused  the  old  genera)  to  moult  his  buttons."  “The 
trouble  with  Washington,"  he  said,  “is  too  much 
authority  without  ability,  and  too  much  ability  with¬ 
out  authority.  You  miiitury  men  want  to  absorb 
everything  into  your  organization.  If  Isaac  Newton 
came  along  here,  you  wouldn’t  do  business  with  him 
until  he  put  n  uniform  on;  and  you  would  resist  the 
law  r>f  gravity  until  it  was  formally  adopted  as 
ii  military  ordinance." 

As  is  the  way  with  epigrams,  this  contains  both 
le*a  than  the  truth  and  more  than  the  truth.  It 
merely  suggests  a  certain  amount  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Washington.  “The  military  mind"  has 
had  something  to  do  with  the  airplane  trouble, 
hut,  as  we  shall  ?%ee,  that  part  of  the  trouble  has 
tarn  only  minor. 

Where  the  military  mind  did  its  worst  was  in  the 
factory.  A  military  mind  in  a  factory  is  much  more 
deadly  than  n  hull  in  u  china  shop.  One  of  the  chief 
benefits  of  the  reorganization  now  going  on  is  that 
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the  army  will  come  to  a  stop  some  distance  outside 
the  factory  door.  Factory  production  will  lie  a  sep¬ 
arate  function,  wholly  in  control  of  factory  men. 
During  the  first  year  the  army  had  control  right 
through  the  factory,  and  some  of  the  results  were 
rather  appalling.  One  factory  owner  said  that  after 
the  original  design  for  the  Liberty  motor  was  in 
his  shops  he  received  529  telegraphic  orders  for 
changes — orders  such  as  this:  “Numbers  432,  433. 
434,  435,  and  430  ordered  replaced  by  Numbers 
11.456,  11,457,  11,458,  11,459,  and  11,460.  Scrap  ail 
finished  and  unfinished  materia)  of  original  numbers 
and  await  new  drawings  and  specifications." 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  was  inherent  in  the 
original  decision  of  policy.  Instead  of  going  ahead 
with  such  motor  models  as  were  already  in  existence, 
and  perfecting  the  Liberty  motor  as  a  laboratory 
matter,  in  a  single  factory  segregated  for  laboratory 
purposes,  the  Aircraft  Board  was  using  all  the  fac¬ 
tories  as  laboratories.  But  this  will  be  discussed 
later.  The  collision  of  the  military  mind  and  the 
factory  mind,  with  the  military  mind  in  authority, 
was  a  minor  phase  of  fundamental  policy.  It  caused 
a  good  deal  of  the  trouble,  but  is  now  cured. 

Cnmentioned  Achievement* 

WHAT,  then,  are  the  fundamental  things  that  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
Aircraft  Board  has  done  well?  And  that  is  a  large 
question.  The  members  of  the  board  had  a  big  job. 
There  was  almost  nothing  to  start  with,  and  in  one 
year  they  built  an  organization  which,  measured  in 
financial  operations,  would  be  nearly  equal  to  build¬ 
ing  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  from  the 
ground  up.  They  have  done  a  lot  of  things  which 
were  not  even  mentioned  in  the  recent  uproar.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  said  of  their  creation,  from  a  start  of  noth¬ 
ing.  of  an  aviation  corps  which  is  as  large  to-day 
as  the  whole  United  States  army  was  a  year  ago. 
Nothing  was  said  of  the  laying  out  of  the  immense 
aviation  schools.  Nothing  was  said  of  their  restoration 
in  this  country  of  the  lost  art  of  castor-bean  raising 
and  castor-oil  milling,  which  involved  the  importation 
of  seeds  from  India  and  the  planting  of  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  Texas.  Previous  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wolff's  article  in  Collier's  for  April  20 


almost  nothing  had  been  said  of  the 
organization  of  a  legion  of  men  to 
bring  spruce  out  of  the  remote  forests 
of  the  Pacific  Const.  All  the  discus¬ 
sion  hung  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  motor*  and  planes  produced. 

Quantity  Production 

WHEN  thr  war  broke  out,  ami 
when  the  men  charged  with  air¬ 
craft  production  surveyed  the  prolt- 
blem.  they  found  a  situation  which 
was,  so  far  ns  the  United  States  was 
concerned .  completely  zero.  The  slate 
was  clean  before  them;  they  wen- 
bound  by  no  precedent;  they  were 
given  $640,000,000,  and  they  could  do 
what  they  pleased.  Thera  were  a 
hundred  plan*  they  could  adapt,  and 
their  first  job  watt  to  choose  one  plan. 
They  did  rhooec  one  plan,  and  the 
great  consideration  now  ie  whether 
or  no  I  the  plan  they  chose  I  can  the 
belli  on*.  That  prut  decimon  of  polity 
was  fundamental. 

The  plan  they  chose  to  adopt  wa* 
what  i*  called  “American  quantity 
production.”  The  easiest  way  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  Is  meant  by  American 
quantity  production  is  to  say  that 
the  conspicuous  example  of  it  is  the 
Ford  car.  American  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  consists  first  of  all  in  the 
adoption  of  a  single  model,  then 
every  part  of  that  model  is  com¬ 
pletely  standardized  so  that  it  can 
be  produced  in  large  quantities  by  machinery.  You 
start  at  one  end  of  the  factory  with  the  raw 
material;  the  material  flows  along  u  fixed  route 
through  machine  after  machine,  and  emerges  at 
the  other  end  of  the  factory  a  completed  product. 
The  central  idea  is  the  maximum  of  machine  work 
and  the  minimum  of  handwork.  When  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  perfected,  it  results  in  a  volume  of  output 
impossible  otherwise.  To  make  clear  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  American  quantity  production  and 
the  European  method,  one  example  will  help.  As¬ 
sume  that  a  one-inch  bolt  is  to  go  into  a  one-inch 
hole:  the  European  method  is  to  make  the  bolt  and 
the  hole  exactly  the  same  size;  then  the  bolt  is  taken 
by  a  workman  who  with  a  file  laboriously  grinds  it 
down  by  hand  until  it  will  slip  into  the  hole.  The 
American  method  of  quantity  production  is  to  make 
the  bolt  about  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  smaller 
than  the  hole,  so  that  it  will  slip  in  without  hand¬ 
work.  Thr  purpose  is  to  make  one  tool  which  will 
rapidly  cut  the  holes  and  another  tool  which  will 
rapidly  make  the  bolts.  When  this  method  is  per¬ 
fect,  the  product  can  be  turned  out  with  enormous 
speed,  but  the  prepaiation  for  such  a  system  in¬ 
volves  time — and  it  is  precisely  that  time  which 
has  hern  used  up  during  the  past  year  and  which 
has  resulted  in  the  delay  of  which  we  now  hear  so 
much.  The  system  of  American  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  will  produce  a  huge  quantity  of  planes  at  the 
end  of  u  prolonged  period  of  preparation.  But  the 
element  which  existed  in  thr  present  situation  was 
the  need  of  some  planes  in  a  short  time.  And  that 
element  was  of  necessity  neglected  when  the  system 
of  American  quantity  production  was  adopted. 

Where  Are  the  1918  Models ? 

I  HAVE  said  that  out  nf  all  the  possible  plans  thr 
members  of  the  Aircraft  Bourd  were  able  to  choose 
one.  The  fact  is  they  could  have  chosen  two.  And 
it  was  their  choice  of  one,  instead  of  two,  that  i* 
at.  thr  heart  of  their  present  trouhle.  They  could 
have — and  in  the  judgment  of  fair  critics  they  ought 
to  have — adopted  two  plans,  and  carried  them  along 
together.  They  ought  to  have  adopted  the  plan  they 
did  adopt,  of  ultimate  quantity  production,  on  a  large 
scale.  of  a  highly  tftand-  (Continued  on  /*ir?c  34) 
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IF  one  can  divest  oneself  of  the  personal  tragedy 
of  the  war  and  perceive  it  with  the  distant  view 
of  history,  which,  like  the  eye  of  the  airplane,  assem¬ 
bles  detached  units  into  the  significance  of  unified 
masses,  the  impression  is  of  harmonious  multitudes. 
Yesterday  a  million  tnen  of  varying  characteristics 
and  clashing  opinions  were  diffused  in  farm  and  vil¬ 
lage,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  smoke  of  fur- 
naccs  and  the  strident  confusion  of  cities — Anglo- 
Saxon,  Latin,  Slav,  Semite,  Scandinavian — and  we 
perceived  but  a  confusion  of  accents,  customs,  and 
tendencies.  To-day  this  multitude  has  taken  rank, 
moves  in  rhythm  and  discipline,  and  we  perceive  a 
type,  a  will,  and  an  ideal  collectively  significant  of 
America.  But  preeminently  the  clarifying  blast  of 
war  discloses  the  mass,  the  momentum,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  ideas.  Wherever  we  look,  whether  abroad  or 
at  home,  wr  arc  met  with  the  shock  of  ideus.  The 
military  struggle  has  become  a  teat  of  the  sanity, 
of  the  steadiness,  of  the  faith  in  sacrifice,  of  two 
irreconcilably  opposed  points  of  view:  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  individual  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state.  Internally  we  are  readjusting  our  estimates 
as  we  perceive  the  strength  and  tendencies  of  cer¬ 
tain  organized  ideas.  We  recognize  that  in  a  decade, 
in  the  economic  scale,  a  revolutionary  transposition 
has  occurred.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  wage  earners  has  raised  them  above 
the  great  educated  middle  class— the  preacher,  the 
teacher,  the  clerk.  We  recognize  the  organized  in¬ 
tentions  of  a  great  semiforeign  body  moving  toward 
that  conception  of  extreme  socialism  which  aims 
to  raze  the  foundations  of  government  to  erect  a 
new  experiment.  We  perceive  great  masses  of 
immigrants,  obstinate  or  friendly,  solidified  in  tra¬ 
ditions  that  are  not  American.  Institutions;  phi¬ 
losophies;  religions;  doctrines,  political  and  social, 
are  being  laid  bare  by  the  surgical  test  of  war, 
to  discover  either  the  health  or  the  malignant  threat 
which  lies  beneath  the  surface.  This  anxious  proc¬ 
ess  of  self-cxnmination  which  is  going  on  is  philo¬ 
sophic,  intellectual,  or  instinctive  as  men  are  old. 
middle-aged,  or  young. 

The  Tragic  GeneratUm 

AS  a  people,  we  are  ruled  by  men  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty.  At  thirty  a  man  is  still  apologetic  for 
his  youth;  at  fifty  he  is  already  resisting  the  rele¬ 
gating  pressure  of  those  who  are  newer  to  the  strug 
gle  for  preeminence.  What  we  call  middle  age  is 
intellectually  a  great  drifting  desert  of  doubt.  It 
is  that  period  when  man,  facing  the  shortening  hori¬ 
zon.  arrives  at  the  barrier  of  reality.  What  he  ha* 
hoped  for  will  not  come.  It'is  a  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment.  In  it  he  rebels  at  the  causes  which  have 
turned  him  from  his  destiny.  He  rebels  against 
the  pursuing  generation,  which  comes  leaping  over 
paths  his  feet  have  plodded  out.  He  rebels  against 
these  younger  men.  of  no  more  talents  than  his  own, 
who  may  outstrip  him  because,  with  greater  fortune, 
they  have  passed  unawares  those  blind  alleys  on  the 
road  to  success  down  which  he  has  spent  so  much 
of  the  precious  store  of  years. 

He  questions  everything.  He  experiences  new 
temptations.  He  wrestles  with  his  belief.  If  he 
has  faith,  he  doubt*.  If  ho  is  agnostic,  he  wonders. 
Hi?  is  conscious  of  the  passing  of  ardent  impulse*. 
Hi*  enthusiasms  are  no  longer  blind.  Hr  is  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  younger  generation  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  on  the  pacing  generation  he  looks  with 
impatience.  In  times  nf  peace  thiB  collective  men¬ 
tality  which  in  supreme  may  excrete  a  certain  nec 
rssary  restraint  on  the  too-rapid  course  of  public 
experiment,  but  in  time  of  war  the  salvation  of  the 
country  lies  not  in  it. 


When  from  this  period  of  ferment  and  revolt  man 
passes  Into  that  final  period,  the  philosophic  accept¬ 
ance  of  life;  when  the  intellectual  conflict  has  given 
place  to  a  twilight  contemplation;  when  in  the  mel¬ 
lowness  of  his  experience  ho  returns  to  the  con¬ 
soling  memory  of  distant  things,  he  returns  with 
impulsive  sympathy  to  that  ardent  onward  sweep 
of  youth  against  which  in  his  middle  age  he  so  often 
set  his  face  in  bitterness.  In  a  new  fecundity  of 
impersonal  ideas,  he  comprehends  youth's  unfettered 
aspirations,  its  incredulity  of  limitations,  its  bound¬ 
less  capacity  for  sacrifice,  its  gay  loyalty  to  the 
idea  which  h&9  stirred  Its  emotions.  In  this  war 
nothing  ia  more  striking  than  this  alliance  of  the 
old  and  the  young.  Old  men  lead  with  ardor  where 
young  men  gravely  perform. 

When  lately  we  saw  War,  like  a  specter  astride 
the  wind,  come  riding  out  of  the  east,  we  beheld  a 
sudden  transformation  of  values.  With  the  first  leap 
of  the  bugle  on  the  air,  youth,  the  great  tragic  gen¬ 
eration,  stood  forth,  unreasoning,  undaunted,  ready, 
supreme. 

In  one  of  the  haunting  works  of  the  distinguished 
master,  Daniel  Chester  French,  death  is  represented 
as  roming  to  the  sculptor  as  a  hooded  angel  with 
gentle,  arresting  finger.  The  young  man  at  the  un¬ 
finished  monument  turns  in  wonder,  gazing  into  the 
inscrutable  destiny  which  calls  him  in  the  full  joy 
of  the  working. 

Just  so  the  summons  has  come  to  our  tragic  gen¬ 
eration.  Unprepared,  incredulous  or  mystified,  in 
the  midst  of  other  destinies,  swinging  along  clear 
roads,  engrossed  in  safe  ambitions,  buoyed  up  with 
a  faith  of  comfortable  success,  in  the  midst  of  the 
playtime,  in  the  midst  of  life’s  season  of  laughter, 
in  the  keenest  of  pleasures,  suddenly,  the  traveling 
finger  of  that  equally  mysterious  angel  of  duty 
touched  here  and  there  the  young  men  of  the  land 
and  marked  them  for  a  sterner  purpose.  While 
othrrs,  old  in  the  knowledge  of  sorrow,  rebelled  with 
the  chill  vision  of  sacrifice,  they  gathered  silently, 
grimly,  without  complaint  and  without  hesitation. 
Yesterday  they  were  but  i ragmentary.  To-day  they 
are  the  youth  of  America,  the  tragic  generation  that 
goes  out  to  perform. 

What  new  ideal  shall  rise  pheenixlike  from  the 
holocaust  will  depend,  preeminently,  on  this  great 
body  of  youth — in  the  questioning,  in  the  new  long¬ 
ings,  in  the  need  of  the  consoling  vision  of  a  clearer 
nationalism,  which  will  come  to  them  in  that  dread 
moment  between  the  dark  and  the  dawn  when, 
facing  the  supreme  sacrifice,  they  put  to  themselves 
this  question:  °For  what  do  K  stand  ready  to  give 
all  that  a  man  can  give?”  The  new  ideal  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  which  w©  who  remain  behind  roust  build, 
shall  be  their  monument- 

America9 9  Mental  Awakening 

IF  there  is  one  thing  strikingly  apparent  to-day. 

it  is  the  mental  awakening  which  is  sweeping 
throughout  this  country. 

Heretofore  the  American  has  bothered  himself  but 
little  with  political  speculation.  Politics  has  horn 
an  incident  in  his  life.  In  the  great  universities, 
once  in  four  years,  for  a  few  weeks  there  is  a  little 
dramatic  flurry.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  the  polit¬ 
ical  future  of  his  country  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
memory  of  the  undergraduate  as  the  laws  of  the 
(iraerhi.  So  simple  and  so  obvious  has  been  our  need 
of  political  expression  that,  whereas  the  German 
Reichstag  and  the  French  Chambre  des  Deputes  each 
represents  a  dozen  shades  of  political  belief  tena¬ 
cious,  aggressive,  and  uncompromising — America  has 
known  but  two  enduring  political  parties.  Origi¬ 
nally  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  clear  Issue  of  cen¬ 


tralization  or  decentralization  of  power,  thin  distinc¬ 
tion  has  become  so  confused  that  each  succeed ing 
presidential  test  has  increasingly  become  »  vote  of 
confidence  to  be  given  or  withheld  on  the  record 
of  administration. 

The  average  American's  conception  of  his  coun¬ 
try  has  been  one  of  complacent  self-satisfaction.  He 
has  believed  It  to  be  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  ax  a  matter  of  parochial  pride.  He  has  been 
convinced  by  the  mounting  numbers  of  the  census 
and  the  record  of  industrial  expansion,  as  hia  eye 
has  been  convinced  by  the  skyscraper  which  ha* 
visualized  the  New  World’s  superiority  over  that 
Old  World  which  is  still  fettered  to  the  earth.  He 
has  believed  that  a  special  providence  removed  his 
country  from  the  necessity  of  those  stern  military 
obligations  which  exact  their  toll  on  the  precious 
years  of  youth  and  saddle  on  the  country  n  burden 
of  taxation  He  has  flung  wide  his  doors  to  fhc 
oppressed  of  the  world,  in  a  childlike  faith  that  it 
needs  but  the  feel  of  American  soil  underfoot  to 
transform,  by  the  miracle  of  political  liberty,  the 
German,  the  Italian,  the  Hungarian,  the  Slav,  and 
the  Russian  Jew  Into  that  nobleat  work  of  God.  the 
good  American  citizen.  He  has  seen  the  immigrant 
not  only  absorbed,  but  casting  off,  with  enthusiasm, 
his  own  inherited  tradition  to  embrace  that  superior 
ideal  of  nationalism,  the  American  spirit. 

Questioning* 

DURING  these  last  transforming  decades  the 
American  has  been  troubled  with  few  doubts. 
Ilis  theory  of  hi*  relation  to  the  state  has  been  that 
the  state  exists  for  the  service  of  the  individual; 
a  sort  of  convenient  telephone  central  with  certain 
necessary  policing  powers.  If  at  times  he  has  sought 
its  protection  with  a  willingness  to  extend  its  au¬ 
thority,  it  has  been,  as  in  the  matter  of  commercial 
evolution,  when  he  has  believed  his  rights  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  have  been  threatened.  Beyond  that  he  has 
been  willing  to  have  it  regulate  the  moral  conduct 
of  others  and  has  been  critical  only  when  he  has  felt 
that  it  in  some  way  interfered  with  his  business. 

His  whole  attitude  ha*  been  one  of  complacent 
opportunism  rather  than  of  any  profound  political 
questioning.  Hr  has  gone  his  way.  and  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant,  happy,  and  untroubled  way  it  has  been. 

But  to-day  your  American  is  startled,  troubled, 
awake.  His  complacency  has  been  rudely  shaken. 
He  is  beginning  to  compare,  to  question,  and  to 
analyze.  He  is  asking  himself  questions.  What  i % 
the  significance  of  this  crystallizing  of  immigration 
into  colonies,  tenacious  of  inherited  customs  and 
ideals?  He  believed  tho*e  great  waves  were  to  fuse 
into  the  one  clear  sea  of  American  democracy.  Why 
should  the  foreign  press  of  the  United  States  hnv* 
increased  until  it  reached  the  coloasal  figure,  bearing 
in  mind  the  total  circulation,  of  over  l.WM)  newspapers 
and  periodicals?  If  these  colonies  cling  to  their  na¬ 
tional  characteristics  to  the  extent  of  founding  their 
own  theatres,  clubs,  and  restaurants,  worshiping  in 
their  own  churches  and  coalescing  in  open  or  in¬ 
sidious  organizations,  what  is  the  explanation?  I*  it 
because  America  fads  to  offer  them  as  high  a  concep 
tion  of  nationalism  us  the  country  from  which  they 
have  come?  Why  should  this  country,  the  greatest 
industrial  power  of  the  world,  us  he  believes  it.  with 
its  rich  genius  for  organization,  have  been  brought 
to  a  paralysis  of  industry  which  not  Germany,  nor 
Hngland,  nor  France,  cut  to  the  heart,  has  been 
forced  to  in  four  years  of  war?  Was  it  duo  to  a 
jiolitiral  blunder?  Was  it  rather  the  result  of  a 
rhaotic  condition,  the  fruit  of  commercial  disunity? 

Through  all  the  perplexities  of  hi*  self-exam  illa¬ 
tion  he  is  passing  from  temporary  explanations  U> 


At  AY  it.  l  9  i  a  9 


i  ii  search  for  a  centra!  cause.  In  order  to  reach  a 
I  just  estimate  of  his  own  strength  or  weakness  he  is 
earnestly  considering  the  nations  of  the  world  now 
in  conflict  and  seeking  to  comprehend  the  causes  of 
their  strength  and  their  weakness  as  they  stand  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  white,  staring  light  of  war. 

Germany  Plans  More  Wars 

FROM  an  early  mystification  us  to  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  this  present  cataclysm  we  have  come  to 
certain  unalterable  conclusions.  The  German  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  has  been  tried  before  the  patient 
bar  of  public  opinion  and  pronounced  guilty.  It  has 
gambled  away  its  honor  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  ha* 
adopted  a  code  of  military  morality  which  means  a 
continual  and  deliberate  policy  of  deceit  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  has  made  inhumanity  and  frightful- 
nesa  logical  expedients.  In  the  spiritual  and  moral 
record  of  humanity  it  stands  bankrupt.  We  per¬ 
ceive  this,  but  how  many  of  us  realize  the  alarming 
intent  beneath  this  moral  perversion? 

The  German  conception  of  war  is  of  logic  super¬ 
seding  morality,  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
the  domain  of  the  conscience,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  emotions.  If  a  lie  will  win  a  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage,  lie,  for  a  lie  is  now  a  military  feint. 
Hypocrisy  is  military  camouflage  back  of  the  UneB. 
Massacre,  rape,  looting,  devastation,  destruction  are, 
in  the  logical  analysis,  no  more  than  thorough¬ 
ness  and  efficiency.  They  accomplish  the  maximum 
of  harm  in  the  present,  strike  the  enemy  in  his 
reserve  of  future  resistance,  and  sow  u  terror  of 
the  German  anger  that  will  facilitate  the  peaceful 
course  of  future  diplomacy.  Back  of  every  atrocity, 
hack  of  every  deed  of  fiendishness,  magnifying  it 
and  eternally  damning  it — because  it  acquires  the 
quality  of  a  logical  act,  instead  of  the  impulse  of 
barbaric  rage — back  of  every  display  of  savagery, 
is  a  cold,  deliberate,  definite  intention. 

When  Germany  in  the  devastating  march  of  her 
armies  gives  flames  to  terror;  when  she  lines  up 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  for  slaughter; 
when  she  permits  her  soldiery  to  pillage,  to  mur¬ 
der,  to  ravage  women,  to  impnlo  children,  it  would 
he  fatally  dangerous  to  regard  th»s  simply  as  an 
expression  of  barbaric  lust.  She  is  leliberately  sow¬ 
ing  the  terror  of  German  vengeance  so  that  now 
and  in  future  conflicts  little  nations  shall  recoil 
l>efore  the  obliteration  which  confront  those  who, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  her  bidding.  When 
she  loots  Belgium  by  unjust 
levies,  when  she  imports  Belgian 
manhood  into  slavery  and,  hav¬ 
ing  enslaved  it,  wrecks  it  physi¬ 
cally,  so  that,  in  the  long  trains 
which  return  the  shadows  of  men 
to  their  homes,  from  three  to  five 
corpses  have  been  taken  from  a 
car;  when  she  does  this,  it  ia  not  . 

simply  from  wanton  cruelty,  but  A 

to  remove  deliberately  from  the 
ranks  of  her  future  enemies  that  AA 

one  nation  which,  the  rightly  J^A 

judges,  will  curse  her  to  the  end 

When  Germany  evacuates  north-  ^A 

era  France  and  levels,  not  only  all 
that  man  has  constructed,  but  de¬ 
files  the  fields,  strikes  down  every- 
thing,  even  to  the  fruit  trees;  ^A 

when  she  leaves  u  scientific  wil- 
cferne**;  her  idea  is  not  primarily 
one  of  irresponsible  savagery.  /fVjffjSf 

She  ia  carefully  plaguing  that 
when  the  next  test  comes  the  ^ A 

Franco  which  has  balked  her  of  /A 

her  destiny  shall  be  still  stagger¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  her 
wound!.  When  the  full  record  of  SmL 
the  exposure  to  epidemics  in  her  (nPjJTtf/MA 
prison  camps  has  been  spread  be-  Bjfl 

fore  u  horrified  world  we  shall  at  -  ■  f/  /'/mA 
Inst  comprehend  to  what  diaboli¬ 
cal  detail  Germany  has  pursued 
her  preparation  for  her  next  ap- 
peal  to  arms. 

All  this  is  true,  but  the  danger  WY 

is  that  we,  with  every  sentiment 
of  horror  stirred,  shall  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  menace  to  us  is  not 
in  German  barbarism  but  in  the 
enduring  vitality  of  German  civlli- 
station — not  in  the  things  we  hate, 
hut  in  the  things  which  compel  J* 

our  nd  nil  ration.  j 

The  German  Idea  , 

IN  this  era  of  imperative  re- 

adjustments  it  is  supremely  jl 

neceasnry  that  wc  discurd  all  G  * 
prejudice*  and  cut  straight  to 
th:?  truth.  We  may  conceivably  f^r 

hide  the  fact  of  unpreparedness 
or  minimise*  a  military  disaster, 

•jut  in  the  domain  of  ideas  it 


will  he  folly  to  stop  anywhere  short  of  the  final  truth. 
If  the  German  menace  were  based  simply  upon  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency,  we  should  never  have  beheld  a  Ger¬ 
many  which  in  a  generation  whitened  the  seas  with 
her  fleets,  crowded  her  commerce  into  every  remote 
market  of  the  glohe,  evolved  a  science  which  drew 
the  admiration  of  all  nations.  We  should  not  have 
seen  the  penetration  throughout  the  civilized  world 
of  German  culture  in  the  form  of  German  literature, 
German  philosophy,  German  music,  and  German  art, 
at  a  time  when  other  nations  were  subjected  to  the 
dilution  of  cosmopolitan  influences. 

To-day  the  prevalent  conception  of  Germany  is  of 
a  people  held  in  unwilling  slavery  by  the  supremely 
concentrated  control  of  a  small  military  caste,  as  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel  and  every  vital  spoke  is 
controlled  by  the  hub. 

No  responsible  student  of  world  affairs  who  has 
lived  in  Germany  or  studied  Germany  believes  this 
or  that  there  is  any  easy  way  to  escape  the  chal¬ 
lenge  which  has  been  flung  out.  Back  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  is  the  German  Idea.  You  may  halk. 
you  may  defeat,  you  may  conceivably  shatter  the 
German  military  machine;  there  will  still  remain 
to  lie  dealt  with  the  German  Idea. 

Nationalism  or  Individualism 

IN  the  last  century  there  have  been  two  distinct 
movements  in  the  world  of  political  ideas:  the 
Anglo-Saxon  recession  toward  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual  and  the  German  progression  toward  the 
deification  of  the  state.  Back  of  the  shock  of  armies 
these  two  ideas  confront  each  other,  and  when  the 
sound  of  cannon  has  ceased  to  vex  the  air  they  will 
continue  to  confront  each  other  in  irreconcilable  com¬ 
bat  until  one  or  the  other  prevails.  These  two  ideas, 
these  two  points  of  view  of  man's  conception  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  cleave  through  all  outward  forms.  Repub¬ 
lic  or  monarchy,  despotism  or  commune,  are  but 
names.  The  vast  tenebrous  tyranny  of  Russia  has 
in  a  twinkling  become  a  chaos  because  back  of  the 
frowning  facade  the  iron  frame  of  national  soli¬ 
darity  did  not  stand.  The  Republic  of  France, 
despite  shifting  political  leadership  and  blunder¬ 
ing  in  high  places,  has  not  budged  an  inch 
from  Its  clear  determination,  hreause,  while  Ger¬ 
many  imposes  her  unity  by  education  and  discipline, 
the  essence  of  national  solidarity  in  France  springs 
from  the  deepest  of  spiritual  and  emotional  sources. 


Does  man  exist  for  the  nation  or  does  the  nation 
exist  for  man?  This  is  the  great  problem  which 
has  emerged  out  of  the  smoke  of  battles  which  is 
like  the  smoke  of  history.  This  world  conflict  has 
ceased  to  be  merely  the  march  and  countermarch 
of  troops.  We  have  come  to  the  glacier  clash  of 
fundamental  ideas. 

Which  will  emerge  supreme  in  the  first  test? 
Which  way  will  America  incline  in  her  new  self- 
analysis,  seeking  a  higher  spiritual  ideal?  Indeed, 
the  choice  may  yet  he  forced  upon  us  either  by  the 
indeterminate  issue  of  the  war  or  to  give  answer  to 
the  rise  within  our  body  politic  of  a  great  movement 
from  the  masses. 

For  our  people  will  have  it  dinned  into  their  ears 
that  the  solution  of  the  democratic  struggle  for  the 
equalization  of  opportunities  lies  in  the  socialistic 
enmity  toward  private  property.  There  will  lie  a 
great  organized,  persisting  effort  to  obliterate  all 
national  lines  for  the  panacea  of  internationalism. 
What  shall  we  oppose  to  this  disciplined  anarchy? 
The  same  disorganization  of  the  forces  of  order,  the 
*a me  loose  ideal  of  Americanism— -opportunism,  in¬ 
dividualism,  drift,  and  confusion? 

Buck  of  the  conflict  of  these  two  ideas  of  man's 
conception  of  his  duty  toward  the  state— on  the  one 
hand  nationalism,  the  spiritual  unity  of  France,  and 
the  scientific  discipline  of  Germany,  and  on  the 
other  that  centrifugal  movement  toward  individual¬ 
ism  which  has  swept  the  English-speaking  world  — 
there  is  discernible  a  conflict  between  faith  and 
agnosticism.  If  a  man,  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
reason,  looks  out  at  the  world  in  which  he  moves 
without  consciousness  of  any  superior  call  than  his 
own  personal  amhitions,  his  attitude  is  frankly  agnos¬ 
tic.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  regard*  himself  as 
spiritually  related  to  his  fellow  brings,  by  a  sense  of 
family  unity  and  by  dedication  to  national  service, 
his  attitude,  whatever  his  religious  speculations,  is 
essentially  the  attitude  of  faith. 

The  development  of  Anglo-Sa*on  political  char¬ 
acteristics  has  been  increasingly  along  the  line 
of  political  agnosticism  which  has  tended  more 
and  more  to  develop  an  extreme  type  of  Individ¬ 
ualism.  In  large  measure  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  family  solidarity — which  Sa 
the  foundation  of  the  political,  economic,  and  spirit¬ 
ual  development  of  France  and  of  Germany  anil 
has  the  quality  of  faith  in  that  it  consecrates  the 
individual  to  the  group — has  no 
aortal  authority  here.  It  is  only 

Ea  nuturnl  progression  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen,  once  freed  of 
responsibilities  to  the  family 
group,  to  conceive  of  the  state, 
not  aa  an  ideal,  supreme  in  his 
destiny,  but  as  a  loose  und  con¬ 
venient  organ  of  opportunism 
which  must  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  his  own  individual 
right*  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  has  been  the  tendency  of  our 
political  philosophy  in  the  past 
To-day  events  abroad  compel  us 
to  ask  with  increasing  anxiety 
whether  a  nation  so  conceived  has 
the  power  effectually  to  resist 
such  a  nation  as  Germany  ia  now 
revealed  to  be. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
essential  to  analyze  the  Teutonic 
rise,  to  seek  to  comprehend  not 
the  things  which  have  made  her 
KSr  name  loathsome,  but  those  ele- 

DA L.  meats  of  strength  which  have 

■ggT  convinced  the  German  people  it- 

jpF  self  that  it  is  destined,  like  nn- 

r  other  Rome,  to  sway  the  world. 

The  Real  Menace 

1X7HILE  other  nations  have 
yy  been  spreading  out  in  cen¬ 
trifugal  circles  toward  individual 
liberty  of  thought,  action,  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  German  race  has 
merged  in  concentrating  purpose 
toward  a  crntral  dominating  ideal. 

The  Germans  have  not  balanced 
the  structure  upon  the  perilous 
base  of  the  king  idea.  With  all 
his  theatric  preeminence,  the 
Kniser  is  not  the  hub  of  the  gieat 
German  national  wheel.  To  have 
constructed  along  such  traditional 
lines  would  have  been  to  intrust 
the  German  destiny  to  the  hazard 
of  inherited  personalities.  Louis 
XVI  and  Charles  I  were  in  their 
memories. 

It  is  not  the  Kaiser  hut  the 
state  that  is  supreme,  and  the 
Kaiser  has  been  glorified  only  so 
much  as  it  is  essential  to  visual¬ 
ize  for  the  multitude  the  deifica¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  To  what  extent 
the  Kaiser  was  responsible  fur  the 
outbreak  (Continued  on  fxxge  41) 


The  Tragic  Generation 
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TriE  WAR  OF  MOVEMENT  HAS  BEGUN 


For  more  than  three  year*  the  cacatry  ha*  been  impatiently  i railing  it *  chance.  Trench  u arfare  having  rr- 
ntrictvd  their  uMcfulne **,  mo*t  of  the  cavalrymen  were  dismounted  and  became  either  machine  gunner *  or 
ariatar n.  Now  that  the  lighting  U  again  in  the  open,  the  cavalryman  ha h  once  more  come  into  hi*  own.  and 
will  doubt Iv **  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  coming  events.  Above  /*  shown  a  detachment  of  HritUh  yeomanry 


The  French  hussar,  a  picturesque  fig¬ 
ure  from  Napoleon's  day  to  our  own 


ficneral  Pershing  has  asked  for  fire 
more  regiment*  of  t  meric  an  caratry 
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THE  AMERICAN  DESTROYERS 


BY  A.  H.  POLLEN 


f  PHE  worst  of  Ireland — or  it  may  l*  the  beat — is 
that,  once  in  that  magic  country,  you  clean  for¬ 
get,  in  a  hundred  irresistible  fascinations,  the  thing 
that  brought  you  there.  The  country's  tragic  his¬ 
tory;  its  brave,  fey,  wayward,  faithful,  inconstant, 
ill-understood  —  perhaps  incomprehensible  —  people ; 
the  haunting  beauty  of  its  literature;  the  bewitched 
ruins  of  the  splendid  past — each  is  a  challenge  to 
the  memory  and  to  the  mind;  and  so  arresting  a 
challenge  that  it  is  an  effort  to  get  back  to  worka¬ 
day  things.  And  then  the  beauty  of  the  land  os 
you  see  it  from  a  car  window! 

It  was  a  stormy  day  in  February  when  I  ran 
through  on  my  recent  mission.  At  times  the  rain 
came  down  in  spates  to  hide  land  and  sky  and  sea. 
Then  there  were  spells  of  bright,  warm  sunshine, 
with  clouds  careering  in  great  battalions  acroes  the 
heavens,  some  uniformed  in  fleecy  white  and  others 
in  purplish  gray,  and  some  again  in  every  tint  of 
brown  from  russet  iron  to  gold.  Always  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  one  could  somewhere  nee  the  rising  peak  or 
the  gently  slanted  shoulder  of  a  miniature  moun¬ 
tain  range.  In  the  middle  distance  were  the  fields, 
where  the  cattle  made  party-colored  patterns  against 
the  brilliant  given,  with  gray  stone  walls  shutting 
one  held  from  another,  or  turf  bunks,  with  here  and 
there  u  goat  feeding  on  the  top;  or  lower  banks 
edged  with  hedges  of  ash  or  hazel,  or  scarlet  dog¬ 
wood.  The  air  Is  crystal-clear,  and  the  vividness  of 
the  coloring  beyond  all  belief.  For  centuries  the 
emerald  alone  has  been  thought  to  do  justice  to  the 
Irish  green.  But  to  depict  the  sky  or  landscape  or 
the  foreground  floods  that  reflect  them  both,  one 
would  surely  have  to  seek  one's  other  pigments  at 
the  jeweler’s.  What  but  sapphire  could  give  you 
the  clear,  transparent  blue  of  the  far-off  hills? 
Where  hut  with  lapis  could  you  render  the  tint  of 
the  forest  lying  between  us  and  the  farther  moun¬ 
tain?  Rubies,  cornelian,  jacinth,  und  beryl  could 
alone  do  justice  to  things,  so  commonplace  in  them¬ 
selves.  as  u  red-haired  cow  or  an  ivy-grown  cottage, 
or  the  dogwood  growing  where  the  turf  is  cut  in  a 
great  bank  compacted  of  velvet,  colored  like  a  ruddy 
burst  of  flame  To  get  the  texture  of  the  leafless 
hedges  and  of  the  ash  trees  that  have  fought  their 
battle  with  the  winds  and  grown,  one  would  have  to 
learn  from  some  infinitely  soft  fur,  like  sable.  And 
to  paint  this  scudding,  ever-changing  sky  nothing 
would  serve  our  needs  but  pearls  of  every  color 
turned  to  vapor  and,  like  vapor,  changing  shape  and 
hue  ns  the  sunlight  falls  upon  it;  and  it  would  be  to 
the  turquoise  and  the  topaz  one  would  have  to  turn 
for  the  clear  sky  between  the  clouds.  And  then 
perhaps,  before  the  picture  was  begun,  all  would  be 
blotted  in  gray,  cheerless,  blinding  rain. 

“Motley'*  the  Wear ” 

THESE  alternations  of  faerie  beauty  und  fierce. 
-*■  driving  storm— with  memories  of  the  storm  in  all 
the  beauty,  hut  with  woefully  little  of  the  beauty  in 
the  storm  strike  ominously  on  tin.*  mind  us  signs 
or  emblems  of  the  changing  fortunes  and  constant 
struggles  of  this  people,  great  in  aspiration,  faith¬ 
ful  in  hope,  yet  seemingly  the  mere  playthings  of 
chance — if  it  be  indeed  chance  that  creates  their 
trials,  and  not  the  evil  passions  of  men.  Nor  can 
one  pass  it  by  without  thinking  of  the  Greater  Ire¬ 
land  that  lives  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  exiled  and  scattered  east  and  south  and  west 
about  the  world,  happy  mavhe  in  their  exile,  but 
ever  with  an  eye  on  home,  in  whose  faithful  hearts 
—though  they  never  shall  return  to  it— this  en¬ 
chanted  count rv  sits  ever,  like  a  tahernacled  relic, 
the  object  of  undying  hopes  and  of  constant  prayers. 


From  Admiralty  House,  standing  high  up  the  hill, 
the  view  of  the  harbor  is  broken  only  by  the 
noble  lines  of  the  cathedral,  itself  largely  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  far-off  piety  of  the  Insh  in  America. 
There,  some  at  their  moorings,  some  alongside  the 
parent  ships,  lie  such  of  your  destroyers  as  are  not 
out  at  sea  on  their  work  of  escort  and  convoy.  But 
they  are  like  no  destroyers  ever  seen  before — like 
nothing  on  earth,  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim:  more 
correctly,  perhaps,  like  nothing  that  ever  used  to  be 
on  the  sea.  Till  man  has  won  his  stealthy  secret 
from  the  chameleon  he  must,  if  lie  wishes  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  obvious,  learn  in  the  school  that  has  so 
flecked  the  leopard  and  striped  the  tiger  that,  though 
unhidden,  neither  can  be  seen  in  the  dappled  shade 
of  leaves  or  in  the  long  lines  of  shadow  that  the 
grasses  throw.  If  you  come  with  your  mind  in¬ 
trigued  with  the  paint  box  needed  for  the  Irish 
scene,  you  will  be  tempted  to  smile  at  these  giant 
efTorts  at  mad  coloring  you  see  here.  The  sleek, 
slim  gray  destroyer  of  old  times  is  gone.  “Motley's 
the  war,"  and  with  a  vengeance  too.  Cubists — 
futurists — there  is  no  crank  school  that  would  not 
envy  these  effects.  One  shuddered  to  reflect  on  what 
would  happen  could  one  of  Marry  aft  vinous  hrroes 
have  seen  a  flotilla  like  this.  You  remember  how, 
when  in  a  hard  drinking  mess,  a  rat  one  day  dropped 
from  a  beam  to  the  table,  ran  across,  and  then 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Everyone  sat  in  thoughtful 
and  immobile  silence.  None  could  be  the  first  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  Ms  time  had  come.  Was  it  Mr. 
Daniels's  prophetic  soul  that  decreed  lhat  only  a  tee¬ 
total  navy  could  face  the  shock  of  modem  camouflage? 

The  New  Sea  War 

F  there  is  no  one  boat  here  that  looks  like  any¬ 
thing  else  on  earth,  there  Is  also  not  one  boat  like 
any  other.  There  is  something  bizarre  In  this  new 
livery  of  war.  When  Codrington  took  the  Orion  to 
join  Nelson's  fleet  before  Trafalgar,  proud  as  he 
was  of  that  noble  seventy-four,  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  he  dared  paint  her  in  the  black  and  yellow 
streaks  of  the  great  admiral's  choosing.  To  lie 
precipitate  in  classing  himself  with  Nelson's  great 
brotherhood  might  have  seemed  presumptuous  Is  it 
not.  startling  that  every  new  craft  that  joins  this 
honorable  company  below  us  must  begin  with  a  crude 
disguise  of  such  little  dignity?  It  is  as  if  the  crested 
helmet  of  a  paladin  had  made  way  for  the  jester's 
rap  and  hells.  But  sea  war  has  lost  its  pristine 
grandeur  and  become  entirely  an  affair  of  stealth 
and  secrecy.  These  fighting  men  will  rarely,  if 
ever,  see  an  enemy's  face.  It  is  perhaps  never  to  be 
theirs  to  have  the  joy  of  battle,  with  a  close-hauled 
line  and  the  guns  roaring  broadside  to  broadside. 
For  theae.  war  is  an  alYair  of  craft  and  cunning,  of 
plot  and  counterplot,  of  artifice  and  surprise-  a 
wild  crook  novel  of  the  sea.  but  with  eightecn-inch 
torpedoes  instead  of  automatics,  with  hydrophones 
and  wireless  instead  of  dictographs— and  with  very 
few  arrests  indeed— a  submarine  leaves  as  little 
“spoor"  as  any  victim.  There  is  not  less  danger  than 
in  the  old  days;  there  is  indeed  more.  The  weapons 
of  this  new  campaign,  the  torpedo,  the  depth  charge, 
the  mine,  the  bomb — these  arc  all  devastating  things; 
let  a  single  one  get  home  and  what  were  a  ship  und 
a  crew  are  turned  and  twisted  steel,  mangled  flesh 
and  suffocated  corpses,  and  all  on  the  sea’s  bottom 
in  a  trice. 

How  good  it  was  to  get  on  board  the  flagship  and 
meet  her  gallant  captain,  with  a  promise  to  see  all 
the  captains  of  the  flotilla  afterward!  There  were 
not,  it  b  true,  very  many  in  port,  but  it  was  my 
luck  that  there  were  not  fewer  still.  Six  days  at  sea 


and  three,  possibly  four,  in  harbor  is  the  apparent 
rule.  But  it  is  often  honored  in  the  breach— and  it 
is  not  often  that  the  hreachjs  made  in  the  sea  time! 
Don't  think  six  days  at  sea  and  three  in  port  is  the 
same  thing  as  six  days'  work  and  three  days*  play. 
The  time  in  port  is  very  little  of  it  even  rest.  Stout 
as  these  good  boats  are.  the  Atlantic  is  stouter  still, 
and  that  its  rude  buffets  do  so  little  damage  is  largely 
because,  on  each  return  to  port,  every  plate  and  fit¬ 
ting  on  deck  and  sides  and  below  is  carefully  sur¬ 
veyed,  every  incipient  weukness  detected,  and  so 
remedied  against  the  next  return  to  sea. 

Back  to  “ Mother 99 

T  is  here  that  the  mother  ships  come  in.  There 
are  two  of  them,  a  mother  ship  and — shall  we  say? 
— a  grandmother  ship.  This  not  in  irreverence,  but 
affection.  The  latest  is  so  much  younger,  has 
learned  so  much  from  the  older  generation,  and — 
well,  really,  she  is  a  wonder.  Take  Park  Si  Tilford's, 
Wanamaker's,  and  Brown  &  Sharpe's  and  roll  them 
into  one,  add  a  cold-storage  warehouse  and  a  few- 
such  unconsidcrcd  trifles  as  an  arsenal,  a  hospital, 
and  a  torpedo  store,  and  you  will  have  a  few  of  the 
flagship's  features.  If  only  she  had  towed  a  float¬ 
ing  dock  along,  she  would  amount  to  an  automobile 
naval  base.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  that  they 
have  not  got  on  board  that  they  could  not  make  on 
board;  nothing,  that  is,  that  the  most  exacting  de¬ 
stroyer  could  possibly  need  after  four  days  at  sea. 
or  six  months  at  sea  on  active  service.  A  boat  thut 
wants  patching  or  refitting  has  only  got  to  nuxzJe 
up  alongside  when  she  comes  in  and,  forthwith,  she 
has  all  attention.  The  foundry  can  make  her  a 
casting  up  to  nearly  a  ton  in  weight  and,  in  the 
machine  shop,  there  is  no  casting  nor  steel  bar  but 
can  be  turned  into  the  wanted  fitting  while  you  wait 
You  don't  have  to  wait  very  long  either.  It  is  a 
factory  in  which  there  are  no  union  rules,  or  eight- 
hour  day*;  the  work  is  done  as  it  is  wunted,  quickly. 
There  is  steam  up  day  and  night,  and  Sunday  is  no 
exception.  The  mother  ship,  of  course,  is  not  all 
stores  and  toil  and  warlike  work.  There  is  a  superb 
canteen  where  the  American  bluejackets— lucky  fel¬ 
lows! — can  still  buy  candy  to  spoil  their  teeth  and 
tooth  paste  to  clean  them  with  afterward,  and  almost 
everything  else,  for  that  matter,  the  palate  can  wish 
for,  or  the  stomach  crave,  or  the  mind  of  the  sea¬ 
faring  man  desire.  If  he  wants  more  kit  than  the 
regulations  provide,  the  beBt  can  be  bought  at  cost. 
There  is  only  one  department  not  equal  to  ita  task — 
the  post  office  was  nevrr  designed  for  so  large  a  fleet 
at  sea,  or  for  thr  big  reserve  camp  forming  on  the 
hill  above  us.  It  was  the  only  untidy  thing  in  the 
flagship;  and  it  was  hopeless  to  try  and  keep  it  tidy. 
I  expect  it  will  be  banished  to  the  beach. 

Old  Hand*  and  New 

rPHE  inspection  over,  I  had,  of  course,  a  hundred 
questions  to  ask.  Serving  in  this  flotilla  ore  a 
score  or  more  of  that  first  batch  of  volunteers  who 
were  made  naval  officers  at  Annupolis  in  record  time 
last  autumn.  But  a  few  weeks  before  I  had  been 
dining  with  the  parents  of  one  in  New  York  and 
playing  golf  with  the  father  of  another  at  Garden 
City.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  sonB.  still  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  how  the  intensive-culture  principle  had 
worked  in  practice.  A  comparatively  raw  hand  who 
is  intelligent,  keen,  and  hardworking  ran  do  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  on  board  a  battleship  without  his  deficien¬ 
cies  as  a  seaman  ever  being  evident.  But  there  is 
no  room  for  a  landsman — however  willing — in  a  de¬ 
stroyer  in  an  east  Atlantic  gale.  To  be  no  seaman  is 
to  be  much  worse  than  to  (Confimred  on  pagt  30j 


M an  Power 

T  is  strange  that  a  man  whose  business  it  has  been  since  August, 
1914,  to  create  and  superintend  war  industries  in  this  country 
for  Great  Britain  and  France  should  only  now  be  called  upon  to 
help  in  the  direction  of  the  war  industries  of  the  United  States. 
No  one  has  had  greater  experience  in  the  industrial  side  of  war 
making  than  C.  M.  Schwab.  He  knows  it  down  to  the  ground. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  allies  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  withstanding  the  German  onslaught.  The  chorus  of 
approval  of  his  appointment  is  significant  of  the  general  desire  for 
the  application  of  great  practical  knowledge  and  experience  to  the 
problems  of  the  hour.  Mr.  SCHWAB  will  accomplish  no  miracles. 
The  program  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  now  under  full  swing,  and 
with  him  or  without  him  the  yards  will  turn  out  an  enormous  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  next  two  or  three  months.  But  his  experience  and 
energy  will  be  of  immense  help  to  the  board. 

The  most  cheering  thing  about  the  appointment  is  that  it  is 
a  sign  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  time  the  President  has  lost 
or  is  losing  his  old  antagonism  to  the  "big  business  man"  and  real¬ 
izes  that  if  you  want  a  particular  job  well  done  you  must  hire  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  do  it  well.  CoiXIER’8  has  never  believed 
much  in  the  demand  for  a  “business  administration.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  nation  and  the  management  of  a  business  are  things 
apart.  A  business  is  run  for  profit;  a  government  is  not.  The 
points  of  view  of  the  public  man  and  the  politician  are  different. 
Business  men  generally  have  not  made  good  political  administrators. 
They  are  apt  to  look  too  closely  at  the  ledger  and  take  its  figures 
as  the  measure  of  their  success.  But  when  a  nation  is  at  war,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  military  success  to  bring  the  industries  of 
the  country  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  government.  If 
they  are  not  organized  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  if  trans¬ 
portation  and  production  do  not  cooperate  with  each  other  and 
jointly  with  the  military  arm,  failure  must  follow. 

But  to  gain  such  efficiency  and  cooperation,  men  of  the  highest 
degree  of  technical  knowledge  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
of  the  productive  branches.  It  was  not  very  encouraging  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  to  have  a  lawyer  at  the  head  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  a  speculator  in  stocks  as  director  of  raw  materials, 
the  president  of  a  college  Fuel  Administrator,  and  a  mining  engi¬ 
neer  Food  Administrator,  while  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Williams 
to  a  commanding  position  on  the  Railway  Board  seemed  much  like 
making  a  man  superintendent  of  a  shipyard  because  he  had  once 
been  discharged  as  a  calker.  The  natural  intelligence  of  some 
of  these  officials  has  enabled  them  to  surmount  their  difficulties, 
but  they  themselves  will  admit  that  their  inexperience  caused 
costly  blunders  and  much  loss  of  valuable  time. 

The  truth  is  that  a  year  ago  Washington  was  a  distracted  fam¬ 
ily — distracted  by  the  bigness  of  the  job  ahead,  by  politics  and  by 
personal  feuds.  “The  water  pipe  is  broken  and  the  water  is  flood¬ 
ing  the  house.  Send  for  the  plumber.”  "No,  don’t  send  for  him. 
He’s  a  Republican.  Send  for  the  Democratic  music  teacher,  who  is 
one  of  us.”  “W’e  can’t  get  him.  He  is  down  in  the  village  shoe¬ 
ing  a  horse.”  And  so  it  went  until  the  confusion  and  failure  opened 
the  President's  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  drafting  into  the  service 
of  the  Government  the  most  highly  trained  men  available.  It  was 
too  much  to  expect  the  burdened  President  to  supervise  everything 
himself.  He  was  badly  advised  as  to  his  appointments  early  in 
the  war.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  has  grasped  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  is  conscripting  vigorously  among  the  ranks  of  the  men 
who  know,  demanding  that  they  put  all  they  have  of  experience 
and  knowledge  at  the  orders  of  the  Government,  and  standing  be¬ 
hind  them  in  their  disagreements  with  the  prehistoric  survivals  who 
still  haunt  some  of  the  departments.  The  results  are  plainly  to  l>e 
seen  in  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  and  speed  at  Washington. 

Our  Reward 

PEAKING  of  criticism,  can  anyone  who  knows  the  conditions 
at  Washington  doubt  its  value?  Does  anyone  think  mere  compli¬ 
ment  could  have  wrought  the  change  that  has  been  brought  about 
in  a  few  months?  Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere.  No  one 
will  do  his  best  if  his  faults  are  ignored  and  only  his  virtues  pub¬ 
lished.  Three  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  national 
danger  was  so  imminent  as  to  make  a  great  effort  of  the  Navy 
Department  necessary,  COLLIER'S  laid  the  hand  of  gentle  reproof 
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on  the  wrist  of  Josehhl's  Daniels.  In  ignoring  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Board  for  a  greatly  increased  navy,  or  at  least 
subordinating  them  to  his  own  mild  program,  we  felt  and  still  feel 
that  he  was  trifling  with  a  great  peril.  This  criticism  was  widely 
reflected  throughout  the  country.  Since  then  a  happy  conversion 
has  occurred  in  the  .^»irit  of  our  illustrious  friend.  He  no  longer 
tries  to  “run  the  navy.”  He  lets  the  navy  run  itself — and  he  bosses 
the  Navy  Department,  which  is  another  thing  altogether.  He  has 
turned  over  the  job  entirely  to  the  men  on  the  job,  and  he  is  doing 
his  own  work  with  patience  and  good  nature.  Once  he  appeared 
to  grow  testy,  to  dispute  with  contractors  and  others,  to  quarrel 
with  literary  admirals  and  unsympathetic  editors.  But  now  his 
soul  overflows  with  tenderness.  He  is  kind  to  all,  even  the  makers 
of  steel  plate.  He  greets  the  representative  of  Collier's  hospitably. 
Washington  is  darker  when  he  is  absent,  which  he  sometimes  is, 
for  wineless  banquets  thirst  for  his  words  of  unfailing  hope  and 
good  cheer.  In  short,  he  is  the  JOSEPHES  DANIELS  we  used  to  know. 
Never  was  there  a  better  example  of  the  effect  of  friendly  monition 
on  a  character  with  a  substantial  foundation  of  goodness. 

The  Stitch  in  Time 

OLLIER'S  is  informed,  on  what  it  believes  to  lie  indisputable 
evidence,  that  coal  production  is  diminishing  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Recalling  that  the  fuel  shortage  of  the  winter  of  1917-1S 
was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  muddle  in  handling  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  coal  production  last  summer,  wouldn’t  it  seem  sensible  for 
the  authorities  at  Washington  to  set  to  work  at  once  to  devise  a 
plan  to  stimulate  coal  production?  The  heatless  days  of  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  due  to  the  superheated  days  of  July,  1917.  People  shiv¬ 
ered  in  the  winter  because  public  officials,  coal  operators,  and  union 
labor  leaders  were  sun-struck  in  the  preceding  summer.  The  time 
to  protect  the  public  against  coal  shortage  next  winter  is  this  spring 
and  summer.  Heatless  days  were  bad  enough ;  but  the  greatest 
coal-bearing  country  in  the  world  ought  to  be  free  from  danger  of 
heatless  weeks. 

Our  East  and 

T  was  a  long  time  ago  that  Kipling  wrote  his  nursery  rime: 

Oh.  East  i»  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently  at  God's  ureat  Judgment  Seat — ” 

He  didn’t  mean  our  East  and  West.  But  lately  we  have  been 
hearing  his  words  applied  to  them.  And  our  twain  have  met, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  traveler  who  has  just  made  a  journey  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  back.  They  are  fused  together, 
he  thinks — and  he  suggests  that  they  do  stand  at  the  Judgment 
Seat  if  ever  a  people  did. 

We  in  the  East  have  been  hearing  Unit  this  war  that  we  are 
waging  had  stirred  only  some  Americans,  not  all.  We  have  heard 
that  this  was  a  war  of  the  Eastern  Sealxiard,  and  that  one  travel¬ 
ing  westward  would  find,  day  by  day.  less  thought  of  the  war. 
This  traveler  says  that  is  not  true;  he  says  it  vehemently  and 
with  indignation. 

He  went  west  with  that  idea  in  his  mind.  And  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  he  found  a  profound  and  touching  humility.  Its  people 
hud  heard  this  legend  of  their  indifference  to  the  war  so  often  that 
they  had  come  to  believe  it.  They  asked  him  if  it  were  true  that  in 
the  East  folk  took  the  war  more  to  heart.  They  said  they  knew 
they  were  far  away,  but  that  they  were  trying  to  do  their  part. 

He  tried  to  reassure  them.  He  told  them  that,  man  for  man. 
acre  for  acre,  they  matched  and  outdid,  indeed,  the  East  in  all  that 
had  to  do  with  the  making  of  war.  He  told  them  that,  of  all  the 
cities  he  had  seen.  Portland,  in  Oregon,  was  doing  most  to  work 
with  Hoover  for  the  conservation  of  food. 

And  he  told  us  how,  in  Arizona,  along  the  railway,  in  desort 
country,  he  had  seen  Indians  working  in  their  fields.  These  Indians 
had  doubled  the  area  of  land  they  had  put  under  cultivation. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  East  and  West,"  says  this  traveler. 
'Tve  seen  America.  That  is  all — just  America.  I  have  seen 
its  camp  fires  burning.  1  watched  them  from  the  rear  plat¬ 
form  of  my  train,  coming  across  Kansas.  Little  points  of  fire, 
burning  in  the  darkness.  I  heard  what  they  were — fires  for 
burning  tumbleweed  and  corn  shucks.  But  they  were  the  sen¬ 
tinel  fires  of  the  harvest.  I  wish  the  Kaiser  could  have  seen 
them.  They  might  have  taught  him  enough  to  make  him  quit  I" 
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One  American  Contribution  to  the  War 

HERE  were  people,  during  the  first  months  after  our  entrance 
Into  the  war,  who  wondered  why  Mr.  WtLSON,  with  views  of  his 
own  on  international  policy  and  procedure,  made  no  attempt  to 
press  his  viewpoint  on  the  Allies.  The  answer  is  simple.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  waiting  for  America’s  investment  in  the  war  to  pile  up 
to  a  total  commensurate  with  the  right  of  a  voice  on  the  Allied 
board  of  directors.  Before  we  ventured  to  offer  advice  we  were 
going  to  render  service.  Before  advancing  a  viewpoint  we  advanced 
money,  men,  food,  ships.  Only  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
at  any  time  there  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Administration  or  of 
the  American  people  the  intention  to  step  in,  when  our  holdings 
had  mounted  up  high  enough,  and  show  France  and  Great  Britain 
how  to  run  the  w'ar.  We  had  only  to  wait  long  enough  for  our 
influence  to  assert  itself  in  the  counsels  of  the  Allies,  without 
bluster,  without  intrigue  for  the  seizure  of  a  51  per  cent  control. 
To  the  extent  that  our  men  and  food  and  ships  poured  into  the  war. 
our  own  legitimate  ideas  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  would  assert 
themselves  automatically. 

That  process  has  now  been  for  some  months  under  way,  and 
it  has  been  successful  largely  because  we  have  shown  no  ambitions 
or  prejudices  of  our  own.  We  consented,  from  the  first,  to  take 
orders.  If  the  Allies  wanted  ships,  we  set  to  work  at  building  ships. 
If  the  Allies  needed  food,  we  began  cutting  down  on  our  wheat  con¬ 
sumption.  The  Allies  now  want  men,  and  we  are  pouring  men  into 
France.  When  the  needB  of  a  critical  situation  demanded  that  a 
large,  part  of  the  American  army  give  up  its  separate  existence 
and  merge  with  the  British  and  the  French,  we  consented  readily. 
We  gave  unselfishly,  without  pride  and  prejudice.  We  worked 
for  the  common  cause. 

Because  we  thought  singly  of  the  common  good,  our  influence 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  Without  making  any  specific  demand, 
it  was  inevitable  that  our  own  subordination  to  the  need  of  unity 
should  arouse  reactions  elsewhere.  Because  we  claimed  no  place 
in  the  limelight  for  ourselves,  we  were  able  to  help  bring  about 
that  unified  command  among  the  Allies  which  should  have  been 
established  long  before.  Because  we  were  putting  every  ounce 
of  power  into  our  effort,  we  established  a  silent  claim  on  our  part¬ 
ners  to  rid  themselves  of  preconceptions  and  prejudices  that  handi¬ 
capped  the  war.  With  the  result  that  Lloyd  George  had  this  to 
say  about  home  rule  for  Ireland: 

Now  I  com*  to  the  third  consideration.  What  about  America?  American 
opinion,  ao  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  it*  supports  th*  justice  of  the 
Man  Power  Bill  provided  self-government  is  offered  to  Ireland.  That  is  the 
American  opinion,  and  it  is  vital  to  us  at  the  present  moment.  1  wish  I  could 
tell  the  House  how  vital  it  is.  America  at  the  present  moment  is  coming  to 
our  aid  after  one  of  the  most  remarkable  decisions  ever  undertaken  by  uny 
executive  (the  placing  of  our  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies],  Nothing 
would  help  more  to  secure  the  full  measure  of  American  assistance  than  the 
determination  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tender  to  Ireland  such  a  measure 
of  self-government  as  will  satisfy  reasonable  American  opinion. 

America,  readily  giving  all  it  has  for  the  one  aim  of  the  war. 
by  it a  silent  example  compels  that  historic  feuds  and  injustices 
shall  be  done  away  with  wherever  they  exist  to  Jumper  the  cause 
of  the  Allies. 

Is  Mr.  Burleson  on  Our  Side  ? 

HE  unanswerable  objection  to  that  postal-zoning  law  which  aims 
to  put  barriers  of  higher  postage  rates  between  readers  living 
in  various  parts  of  our  country  and  the  periodicals  which  serve 
thfem  has  been  strongly  stated  by  Postmaster  General  Burleson 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Vice  President  Marshall  on  March  4  of  this 
year.  We  quote  from  the  second  column  on  page  13  of  “The  Official 
Bulletin:  Thursday,  March  7,  1918”: 

Communication  i*  a  mean*  primal  to  the  gratification  of  all  human  require¬ 
ments.  It  xhould  therefore  be  made  as  accessible  to  all  persons,  whatever  their 
fortune*  may  b«,  a*  considerations  of  public  economy  will  allow.  This  means 
that  ample  facilities  should  be  provided  by  the  Government  which  is  charged 
by  the  Constitution  with  this  great  function,  It  means,  too,  that  the  service 
should  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost;  in  fact,  at  as  tow  cost  as  efficient  service 
permits,  so  that  the  largest  number  possible  may  use  it. 

We  are  far  from  indorsing  the  entire  letter.  In  it  Mr. 
Burleson  says :  “The  entire  revenue-collecting  and  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  practically  displaced.”  That  last  is  a  dark  mystery, 
and  we’d  like  to  have  the  secret  explained — maybe  we  could  use  it 
in  our  business.  But  the  principles  laid  down  as  to  communication 
(see  above  quotation)  are  absolutely  sound,  and  we  hope  the  Pt>st- 


master  General  sticks  by  them.  If  he  does,  and  if  he  examines  this 
postal-zoning  act,  he  will  find  that  it  makes  hay  of  his  creed.  It 
sets  up  artificial  and  unnecessary  bars  against  the  flow  of  communi¬ 
cation  :  bars  not  dictated  by  any  consideration  whatever  of  cost  or 
public  economy  or  good  service  or  any  other  real  criterion.  The 
truth  as  to  the  postal  business  is  one  and  the  same  for  all  purposes, 
and  it  is  Mr.  BURLESON’S  business  to  find  and  follow  it.  If  he  does, 
then  in  this  agitation  against  a  bad  law  he  is  on  our  side.  If  not, 
why  not? 

F.  O.  B.  the  Kitchen  Door 

O  it  with  your  hoe.  Or,  if  you  are  too  progressive  to  use  that 
implement,  the  full  suite  of  modern  earth  tools  will  do  just 
as  well.  Whatever  you  grow  in  the  yard  this  year  is  f.  o.  b.  your 
own  back  door.  It  does  not  need  to  be  crated  or  hauled :  no  busy 
station  agent  will  have  to  waybill  and  rate  and  fuss  with  it;  no 
freight  handler  need  worry  or  not  worry  over  the  strength  of  its 
packing  case.  Probably  your  vegetables  would  not  fill  a  whole 
freight  car,  but  fancy  what  five  or  ten  million  times  your  own  out¬ 
put  would  mean  in  the  way  of  terminal  congestion  and  track  apace. 
Try  f.  o.  b.  the  kitchen  door  as  a  slogan  for  Maytime. 

The  Pride  of  Puget  Sound 

OME  time  ago  we  published  an  article  by  William  Slavens 
McNutt  on  “How  Does  the  Far  West  Stack  Up?"  McNUTT 
had  been  out  to  Camp  Lewis  in  Pierce  County,  Washington.  He 
liked  Camp  Lewis.  He  said  Camp  Lewis  was  the  biggest  of  all 
the  National  Army  cantonments.  He  said  Camp  Lewis  had  the 
finest  site.  He  said  Camp  I^ewLs  was  the  healthiest  cantonment. 
McNutt  explained  this  last  statement  on  the  ground  that  Camp 
Lewis  was  on  Puget  Sound  and  all  Puget  Sound  ports  were  healthy 
places.  "Why,”  said  McNutt — and  here  is  where  he  did  the  das¬ 
tardly  deed — "Seattle  has  had  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  country.” 
Since  wc  unsuspectingly  printed  that  sentence  McNutt  has  gone 
to  France,  and  we  have  been  flooded  with  letters  from  citizens  of 
Tacoma  who  want  to  know  why  McNutt  dragged  in  Seattle  and 
failed  to  mention  Tacoma  in  an  article  on  Camp  Lewis.  They  say 
Camp  Lewis  is  in  Tacoma’s  back  yard,  that  Tacoma  contributed 
90  per  cent  of  the  $2,000,000  Pierce  County  raised  in  order  to  pre¬ 
sent  Camp  Lewis  to  the  Government,  that  Seattle  isn’t  even  in 
Pierce  County,  and  they  send  us  maps  to  prove  it.  Well — the  truth 
will  out.  We  have  discovered  the  weak  spot  in  McNutt’8  armor, 
the  Achilles  heel.  Citizens  of  Tacoma  will  understand  that  this 
is  not  only  the  truth  but  a  complete  explanation.  Here  it  is: 
William  Slavens  McNutt  was  once  a  citizen  of  Seattle. 

Are  You  ? 

N  an  idle  interval  our  eye  is  caught  by  a  high-voltage  adver¬ 
tisement  which  challenges  thus: 

’GOING  ANYWHERE  ? 

And  continues  in  a  minor  key  with  confident  assurance  of  full 
detail  as  to: 

How  to  prepare.  Hot v  to  go — to  go — Where  to  go.  It  gives  tho 
worth-while  things,  and  tells  what  not  to  see 

(We  used  to  have  a  maiden  aunt  who  attended  to  that  last  item 
most  conscientiously!)  Think  of  doing  all  that,  and  “up  to  date 
understandably,”  for  only  one  dollar.  How  it  must  simplify  life 
for  the  fortunate  and  the  faithful !  Why,  Ludendorff,  HlNDENBURC, 
Wilhelm,  and  company  have  spent  over  $30,000,000,000  on  their 
projected  grand  tour  and  have  not  reached  any  such  effective  sim¬ 
plicity  of  procedure  as  that  promises.  But.  of  course,  Potsdam’:: 
real  difficulty  is  in  answering  that  opening  question.  One  sees  it 
answered,  each  after  its  own  kind,  during  these  spring  days  by 
the  hustling  beneficiaries  of  sun  and  soil.  Compared  with  the  aver¬ 
age  sitting  hen  or  twining  bean  vine,  the  ordinary  civilized  human 
being  seems  somewhat  rudderless,  having  lost  the  guidance  of  im¬ 
bedded  natural  instincts  without  having  acquired  that  of  habits 
based  on  sound  sense.  The  present  crisis  will  help  a  lot  of  us  if 
only  we  meet  its  demands  with  clear  eyes  and  honest  houIs.  To  us 
at  home  this  war  may  be  something  of  a  grim  blessing  in  that 
it  gives  us  a  cause  to  which  we  can  tie.  a  polar  star  of  patriotism 
by  which  we  chart  and  fix  our  course.  “Going  anywhere?”  Yes! 
Toward  better  things,  toward  justice  and  mercy  and  freedom, 
and  that  despite  all  the  Prussians  that  ever  came  out  of  Prussia. 
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"Nut  irhy  d€t  you  Harr  to  qo  to  the  Parer?”  she  auks 


Vivxla,  France. 

EAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  no  <loubt  you  will  he  dum- 
founded  to  Ret  another  letter  from  me,  after  I 
had  gone  to  work  and  claimed  in  my  last  that  I 
wouldn't  write  to  you  no  more,  not  even  if  you  was 
runmn’  a  puzzle  con  teat.  But  I  have  just  got  your 
letter  with  the  news  that  you  have  enlisted,  %o  as 
long  as  you  ain't  too  proud  to  fight,  why,  I  ain't  too 
proud  to  write! 

1  will  also  do  what  I  can.  Joe,  to  keep  the  war 
goin'  until  you  get  here.  It  certainly  would  be  tough 
if  you  come  all  the  way  over,  only  to  find  this  brawl 
hud  been  culled  off  on  account  of  wet  grounds  or 
somethin'.  If  1  was  you,  I  wouldn't  take  no  chances 
on  it,  but  get  them  to  send  me  over  at  once,  or  even 
before  if  possible. 

I  sure  was  glad  to  hear  you  had  fin'ly  decided  to 
carry  a  gun  for  the  Land  of  the  Free,  instead  of 
simply  standin'  up  in  the  theatre  when  they  play 
the  “Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  lettin'  it  go  at  that. 
You  can't  win  this  here  war  by  wavin'  a  flag  and 
hopin'  the  Kaiser  gets  caught  in  the  rain  without  an 
umbrella,  or  somethin'  like  that,  Joe.  SLngin'  all 
them  popular  patriotic  songs  ain't  grttin'  us  guys 
nothin'  over  here.  That  stuff  is  all  right  for  vaude¬ 
ville,  but  it  don't  take  no  trenches!  It’s  a  case  of 
"Come  on  in.  the  war  is  fine!" — them  three  cheers 
nnd  the  like  will  keep  till  we  come  back — hey,  Joe? 

I  knowed  all  along  that  you  had  the  stuff  in  you, 
Joe,  and  sooner  or  later  you  was  gonna  get  in  it — 
especially  when  the  draft  come  along. 

They  was  a  bunch  of  new  guys  got  here  the  other 
day,  and  I  been  busy  lookin'  them  over  to  see  if  you 
was  amongst  them.  1  ain't  seen  you  yet,  Joe,  and 
they  ain't  no  way  for  me  to  know  if  you're  gettin* 
my  letters  or  not.  So  if  this  fails  to  reach  you, 
kindly  let  me  know  in  the  next  mail  that  you  didn't 
get  it.  nnd  where  you  arc  located.  It  makes  it  easier 
to  write  to  anybody  if  you  have  some  idea  where 
they  are  at. 

They  was  a  lot  of  colored  guyB  come  over  with 
this  Inst  gang,  and  while  we  ain't  had  no  chance  to 
see  them  work,  they  sure  look  like  scrappers.  They 
are  more  good-natured  than  a  young  kitten  which 
has  had  a  shot  uf  catnip  and  they  go  around  grin- 
nln'  like  hyenas  all  the  time.  I  was  on  guard  duty 
the  other  night,  Joe,  and  one  of  them  guys  come 
along.  I  halted  him. 

•'Friend  or  enemy?"  I  says. 

“This  ain't  no  time  to  nrgy.  white  man!"  comes 
the  answer  out  of  the  .dark.  "I'm  out  yerr  in  dis 
No  Man’s  Land  and  them  Germans  ain't  got  no  love 
fo*  mat  One  of  them  there  sharp  shooters  has  been 
wastin'  the  last  ten  minutes,  tryin’  to  hit  me  where 
it’ll  show!" 

Joe,  I  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  from  bustin'  out 
laffin*.  I  throwed  a  flashlight  on  him,  and  this  baby 
was  scared  stiff.  His  eyes  is  poppin’  out  till  you 
could  of  hung  a  cane  on  either  of  'em. 

“Who  are  you?"  I  asks. 

“Boss,  I’m  jes*  nothin'  but  Sam  Hendricks — 
Happy  Sam,  the  Laughin'  Man.  they  calls  me,'*  he 
aaya,  whilst  his  teeth  is  knockin'  together  like  them 
castanet  things,  "but  Ah  ain't  Hone  a  piece  of  laffin' 
fo*  the  last  half  hour,  and  that  ain't  no  lie!  That  there 
German  sharp  shooter  is  suah  handy  with  a  gun!” 

“Where  do  you  belong?"  I  says 

“I  belongs  around  u  Hundred  nnd  Thirtieth  Street 
nnd  Amsterdam  Avenue,"  he  tells  me — like  he  was 
standi n'  on  Broadway  instead  of  France — “and  Ah'd 
be  insane  with  pleasure  if  Ah  was  there  righe  now! 
Cmon,  boss,  lemme  pass — if  that  there  German 
Mag  u  .  .  . 


sharp  shooter  had  missed  me  any  closer  jes'  now, 
y'all  wouldn’t  have  nobody  to  talk  to  out  yere!" 

"Well,  let's  hear  the  password,"  I  says. 

"Man,  Ah  done  fo'got  it!"  he  tells  me.  “Seems 
lak  Ah  kain't  git  mah  mind  to  workin’  on  nothin’ 
out  yere  jes’  now*  but  that  German  sharp  shooter — " 

“You  can't  get  in  here  without  the  password!" 
I  says. 

“Looks  like  A'm  havin’  plenty  of  luck  to-night," 
he  says,  "and  all  of  it's  bad!  Kain't  you  gimme  an 
idea  of  how  that  password  goes,  buss?  You  know, 
don’t  tell  me  outright,  but  jc*’  get  me  started,  see? 
Y’all  can  say:  “Well,  brother,  it  begins  with  u  Z,'  or 
somethin'  like  that,  heh?" 

“Nothin’  stirrin'!"  1  tells  him.  “For  all  1  know 
you  might  be  a  German  spy.  We  can’t  take  no 
chances!" 

“Boss,  I  ain’t  lyin',"  he  says.  "Ah’m  simply  boil¬ 
in'  ovah  with  the  truth  jes'  now!  I  ain't  no  more 
German  spy  than  you  is,  if  not  less.  I  ain’t  no  Ger¬ 
man  nothin’.  Ah'm  jes'  a  pore  little  ole  Tennessee 
nigger  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  othah  on 
a  banana  peel!  If  y'all  don’t  lemme  past,  they  ain’t 
nothin'  fo’  me  to  do  but  start  walkin'  to  Germany  all 
by  mahself,  and  as  long  as  wc-all  come  ovah  this 
far  togethah,  it  don't  look  jes’  fair  fo'  me  to  be  the 
first  one  into  Berlin!" 

"Well,  you  can’t  stall  around  here!"  I  says.  “Go 
on  hack  wherever  you  come  from.  I  got  orders  to 
let  nobody  pass,  and  that's  all  they  is  to  it!" 

He  give  a  groan,  Joe,  and  hitches  up  his  pants. 

“Boss,”  he  says,  “jes'  do  me  one  favor.  When 
Genera!  Pershing  finds  me  missin*  in  the  mahnin* 
and  starts  rarin*  around  and  tearin*  up  the  whole 
camp  to  find  me,  you  tell  him  how  come  I  ain't  yere. 
Throw  me  out  a  couple  of  them  tong  bay  nets  and  a 
gun.  Ah’m  goin*  ovah  to  them  German  trenches 
and  make  ’em  wish  this  yere  nigger  had  let  the  war 
go  on  by  itself!" 

“Walt  a  minute!"  I  says,  fightia’  off  the  hysteri¬ 
cal.  "How  did  you  come  to  get  out  there  in  No 
Man's  Land?" 

"Boss,"  he  says,  “Ah’ll  tell  you  the  truth.  All 
mah  life  Ah  been  workin'  on  jobs  where  fresh  air 
was  as  scarce  as  honesty  in  a  crap  game!  Down 
home  in  Tennessee  Ah  worked  in  a  quarry  which 
was  so  deep  that  the  only  way  you  could  see  the  sky 
was  with  a  pair  of  opry  glasses.  Ah  comes  to  New 
Yawk,  and  the  only  job  Ah  can  git  me  is  sand  hog 
in  the  new  subway.  Yere  Ah  am  workin’  mahself  to 
death,  between  two  and  three  miles  under  the  ground. 
Ah  goes  in  the  army,  and  Ah  gotta  stay  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  ship  all  the  way  ovah  yere.  When  Ah 
gits  yere.  they  put  me  in  a  trench.  Seems  lak  they 
don't  wanna  let  this  pore  nigger  come  up  fo*  air  no 
time,  and  when  Ah  dies  und  gits  buried  it'll  suah 
soem  natural  to  me!  Ah  come  out  yere  to-night 
lookin’  fo’  the  cap'n.  Ah  wanna  get  me  a  transfer 
to  the  aviation.  Ah’m  gonna  git  some  fresh  air  one 
time,  anyways!" 

Oh,  boy! 

I  let  him  in  ufter  that! 

Well,  Joe,  we  gotta  lot  of  new  songs  over  here  now. 
besides  "Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  which  same 
is  our  favorite  and  a  lot  more  of  the  old  stand-bys. 
which  runs  more  to  the  sob  stuff.  This  one  is  all 
the  rugr  here  now  with  the  English,  and  we  often 
sing  it  together.  It  was  wrote  by  u  English  guy 
which  used  to  lie  a  actor  nnd  is  now  tryin’  to  live 
that  down  by  fightin’  for  his  country.  I'll  tell  you 
the  words  so's  you  can  learn  it  hefore  you  come  over 
and  also  hecnusc  the  words  is  as  good  us  the  music. 


which  happens  very  seldom  In  songs— -hey,  Joe? 
The  tune  is  “A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven."  ( Remember 
how  John  McCormack  used  to  make  that  baby  lay 
down  and  roll  over?)  This  one  is  called  “A  Little 
Bit  of  Hell."  It  goes  like  this: 

//fire  you  heard  the  tule  about  the  land  that  lies 
beyond  the  Rhine, 

And  who  it  was  discovered  that  ho  me  of  Huns  and 
swine  l 

One  day  old  Satan  felt  distressed ,  the  sparks  /few 
from  his  eyes , 

And  he  said ;  “I'll  find  another  home  somewhere  be - 
nealh  the  skies?* 

Chorus 

So  old  Satan  found  a  spot  on  earth,  all  stee/wd  in 
blood  and  crime, 

And  he  h otters  oat  with  all  his  miyht:  “ This  bit  of 
earth  is  mine!*9 

' Tin  the  land  of  Hons  and  Kultur,  is  this  little  bit 
of  hell 

Where  they  butcher  babes  and  mothers,  as  they 
murdered  Nurse  Carell, 

They  sent  their  imps  in  submarines  to  murder  on 
the  sea . 

And  the  rotten  Kaiser  never  thought  what  would 
the  harvest  be; 

So  the  Devil  sent  for  all  his  mob  and  shouted  out 
with  glee: 

“/  am  going  to  move  my  Demons  Acre,"  and  he  colled 
it  Germany  f 

Some  ballad,  hey,  Joe?  The  English  sing  it  more 
than  we  do,  hut  we  got  a  new  line  for  the  end  of 
the  chorus: 

Whin  we  get  through  with  Kaiser  Dill,  they'll  hr 
no  Germany l 

Well,  Joe,  I  suppose  the  baseball  season  will  be 
openin'  over  there  soon  now.  and  I  am  sure  a  long 
ways  from  the  Polo  Grounds.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  how  much  I’d  like  to  he  standin'  there  in  the 
old  box  once  again,  hurnin'  strikes  over  the  plate 
for  Cobb  and  them  guys  to  luff  at  and  no  doubt  Con¬ 
nolly  would  be  cullin'  ’em  balls,  as  usual.  However, 
I  ain’t  gut  no  kick  cornin'.  I  been  wounded  a  coupla 
times,  and  a  guy  can’t  have  everything — hey.  Joe? 

1  have  got  a  fourteen-day  leave  of  absence  cornin' 
to  me  and  naturally  enough  I’m  gonna  spend  it  with 
Jeanne,  my  practically  newly  made  bride.  Joe,  every 
time  I  look  at  this  here  human  angel  from  above,  I 
wish  Rockefeller  and  them  well-to-do  millionaires 
was  around  so’s  I  could  snap  my  finger  at  'em  and 
say:  "Hah!  You  guys  ain't  got  nothin' — look  what 
/  drawed!"  Yours  truly, 

Sergt.  Ed  Harmon.  (The  Kaiser's  nemesis.) 
P.  S. — That  nemesis  thing  is  class,  hey?  They 
ain't  nobody  in  my  outfit,  includin'  me,  knows  what 
it  means.  I  got  it  off  a  movie  titcl.  Ed. 

Vivfla,  France. 

EAR  JOE:  Whoops,  my  dear — I  been  to  Paris! 
Joe,  I  have  had  more  adventures  since  I  wrote 
you  lust  than  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  You  no  doubt  re¬ 
member  that  guy,  Joe;  he  wa*  champion  liar  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  But  all  comical  jokes  to  one  side. 
I  been  tn  gay  Paree,  as  we  used  to  say  at  the  work- 
house.  and  it  ain't  no  wonder  to  me  the  Kaiser  is  so 
anxious  to  get  there,  because.  Joe,  I'll  tell  the  world 
fair  this  Paris  place  is  some  village! 

If  you  got  my  last  letter,  no  doubt  you'll  remem¬ 
ber  I  give  out  the  information  that  I  was  due  for  a 
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fourteen  day*’  leave  of  absence,  and  it  was  my 
idea  to  spend  at  least  two  weeks  of  it  with  Jeanne, 
my  blushin’  brute.  Well,  Joe,  on  the  day  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  leave  the  American  army  flat  on  its  back 
for  oae-half  of  a  month,  I  get  word  to  report  to  the 
captain.  I  naturally  figured  I  was  gonna  get  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  general  or  somethin’  of  the  sort, 
and  I  walked  up  to  the  captain’s  tent  whistlin’ 
melodiously.  My  dope  was  slightly  out  of  true,  be¬ 
cause  the  first  thing  the  captain  said,  after  we  have 
got  the  salutes  all  took  care  of,  was  the  following: 

“Hurmon,  I’ve  selected  you  out  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  for  an  important  mission.  You  are  to  take  a 
message  from  General  Pershing  to  Major  General 
- -  at  the - Hotel  in  Paris.  Do  you  know  Paris?’* 

“Well,  I  heard  tell  of  it.  anyways,”  I  says. 

“Are  you  pretty  well  up  in  your  French?”  is  the 
next  question.  * 

“Sure!'*  I  says,  “I’m  up  in  the  air  on  it!” 

"Hmphl”  he  says.  “Let’s  see.  Parlez-vov* 
fran^uia?” 

•'That’s  a  cinch!'*  I  comes  back.  “Out,  owi,  wion- 
sere— also,  merci  beaiteoo,  ail  voua  play,  tree  bien, 
allona,  viola,  and  likewise  mix  arwia.'” 

He  grins  at  me. 

•'Where  did  you  pick  up  that  collection?”  he  says. 

“I  got  one  of  them  ‘French  While  You  Wait' 
books,”  I  tells  him. 

“Do  you  know  what  those  expressions  mean?”  he 
wants  to  know. 

•'Well,”  1  says,  “I  ain't  got  that  far  yet  I  figure 
if  I  cun  only  remember  to  wave  my  hands  whilst 
I’m  talkin’,  I'll  get  away  with  it!” 

He  laughs  and  gimme  the  message  from  General 
Pershing  in  an  envelope. 

“Report  back  here  in  two  weeks,”  he  says,  "and 
— don’t  spend  all  your  money  in  Paris.” 

“They  ain't  a  chance  of  that,  sir,”  I  says,  “because 
I'm  savin*  all  my  dough  for  the  big  blowout  in 
Berlin!” 

The  first  thing  I  done  then  was  to  go  over  and 
break  the  bad  news  to  Jeanne.  She  has  dolled  her¬ 
self  all  up  on  account  of  expectin'  me  and.  Joe,  she 
looked  as  good  as  $400  a  week  would  look  to  a 
chorus  girl.  She  gimme  the  smile  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  are  a  young  married  couple  and  fol- 
leys  that  up  by  placin'  both  of  them  soft  little  white 
satin  arms  around  my  neck. 

“But  you  have  disappoint'  me,  mow  chiri”  she 
says,  poutin'.  “For  two  hours  I  have  wait  all  alone 
by  myself  for  you.” 

“You  ain’t  got 
nothin'  on  me,  kid,” 

1  says,  givin*  her  a 
lovin'  kiss,  and  why 
not?  “I  waited 
twenty-seven  years 
for  you!" 

Joe,  conversation 
was  at  a  premium, 

&b  the  guy  says,  for 
the  next  three  min¬ 
utes. 

G  rabbin*  hold  of 
the  first  breathin' 
spell,  I  told  her  I 
had  been  ordered  to 
Paris.  Joe,  she  gets 
pale. 

“But  why  do  you 
have  to  go  to  the 
Paree?”  she  asks. 

“Search  me!”  I 
says.  “I  must  of  been 
born  lucky,  hey?” 

Wall,  Joe,  we  have 
our  first  set-to  since 
we  been  man  and 
wife.  Jeanne  claims 
that  I’m  tickled  silly 
at  the  chance  to  see 
Paris,  Instead  of 
spendin’  my  furlough 
with  her.  She  also 
remarks  that  once  1 
get  inside  of  gay 
Paree  I  will  go  to 
work  and  forget  I 
ever  knowed  her,  and 
the  dashin’  young 
city  dames  will  steal 
me  away.  She's  talk¬ 
in'  so  fast  that  an 
uddin*  machine  would 
of  quit  like  a  dog  if 
it  had  been  tryin*  to  folley  her,  and  all  they  is  left 
for  me  to  do  is  wait  till  she  wears  herself  out.  When 
she  has  got  all  through  tell  in’  me  what  a  erool- 
hearted  retch  I  am,  she  turns  on  the  weeps  for  a 
rousin’  finish. 

Joe.  they  ain’t  no  man  livin’  could  deny  Jeanne 
anything  when  she  merely  requests  it,  but  when  she 
N'ccptf  for  it,  Joe — well,  this  here  baby  would  make 
Von  Hlndenburg  throw  away  his  uneyform! 

“Listen,”  I  says.  "You  have  got  me  figured  nil 
wrong.  Paris  don't  mean  nothin*  in  my  young  life, 


and  I'm  only  goin'  there  because  I  been  ordered  to  do 
the  same.  As  far  as  havin’  a  gay  time  is  concerned.  I'll 
lay  the  mayor  of  Paris  eight  to  five  I  can  show  him 
more  excitement  on  Broadway  on  even  a  rainy  Sun¬ 
day  than  he  seen  since  he’s  been  in  France!  But 
to  shmr  you  I’m  honest  and  true.  I’m  gonna  take  you 
to  this  Paris  place  with  me-  -  what  d'ye  think  of  that?” 

Joe,  she  looks  at  me  for  a  second  like  can  I  have 
heard  it  right?  and  then  she  jumps  up,  claps  her 
hands  together  and  smothers  me  with  kisses.  Once 
again  I  am  the  white-haired  boy  with  my  family, 
and  we  got  peace  and  quiet. 

"Merci,  tu  en  bie w  aimable ,  qua  fid  parton*  noun?” 
she  says. 

“I  doubt  it."  1  says.  "It  looks  more  like  rain 
to  me.” 

“You  do  not  the  understand,  mon  rberi,”  she  tells 
me.  “I  say  you#are  of  the  very  kind  to  me,  to  take 
me  to  the  Paree,  and  I  ask  of  you  only  when  we  start 
— n'est-c*  pa*?” 

“Listen,”  I  says.  “I  have  gone  to  work  and 
learned  you  a  dozen  words  of  English,  and  it  looks 
to  me  like  you  could  get  them  in  now  and  then  when 
talkin’  to  me  and  lay  off  that  French!  Half  the  time 
I  don't  know  whether  you're  makin’  love  to  me  or 
bawlin’  me  out!” 

,4Eh  bien,  won  cheri!"  she  says,  showin’  me  all  her 
pretty  front  teeth.  “It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  1  shall 
to  you  speak  none  but  the  amcricaine.  After  all,  It 
is  of  the  simple,  om*  vraiment,  I  shall  to  you  show, 
see — ‘Alio  Kit,  of  the  gee  whizz  but  yes.  you  are  the 
baby's  doll,  I  for  you!’” 

“Hey!"  I  hollers,  droppin'  my  hat  in  the  excite¬ 
ment.  “Where  did  you  learn  that  stuff?" 

She  throws  the  smile  into  high  and  looks  down  at 
the  floor. 

“But  the  brave,  gallant  americaine  soldiers  all 
have  say  that  to  me  before  we  marry."  She  puts 
her  arm  around  me  and  points  to  our  wedding  ring. 
“Now,  mon  rhrri ,”  she  says,  “I  show  them  this  and 
say:  ‘You  have  come  not  too  soon!’  NVs/-ce  pa*!” 

I  let  it  go  at  that,  and  I  might  as  well  of,  Joe, 
because  they  ain’t  no  man  can  lick  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  army,  hey?  And  then  again,  who  am  I  to  blame 
them  guys  for  tryin’?  You  ain’t  never  seen  Jeanne, 
Joe,  or  you’d  get  me! 

Well,  we  grab  a  train  outa  this  burg  that  same 
afternoon,  and  it's  about  two  hours'  ride  to  Paris 
if  the  engineer  is  lucky.  The  trains  over  here.  Joe, 
looks  like  a  lot  of  taxicabs  lowin'  each  other,  and 


instead  of  everybody  sittin'  together  in  om*  car, 
they  are  all  divided  off  into  separate  compartment*. 
Four  people  can  sit  in  each  one.  If  they've  knowed 
each  other  for  years.  The  tickets  is  sold  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  class  and.  Joe,  they  could  call  ’em 
all  steerage  and  let  it  go  at  that,  because  they  ain’t 
no  class  to  any  of  ’em.  We  have  been  on  our  way 
about  an  hour,  and  still  on  the  track,  Joe,  and  Jeanne 
is  studyin'  the  English  language  by  tryin'  to  read 
an  old  B.  &  O.  time-table  I  give  her,  when  I  decided 
to  walk  through  the  train  and  look  over  our  fellow 


adventurers.  I  ain't  no  more  than  got  into  the  next 
car,  which  is  marked  “ Billet *  do  Premier*  ”  when 
I  seen  an  American  doughboy  havin’  it  out  with 
what  1  figured  was  prob'ly  n  admiral  in  the  French 
navy,  from  his  uneyform.  He  turned  out  to  be  noth¬ 
in'  less  than  the  conductor.  The  doughboy  come 
from  somewhere*  south  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  from 
his  accent,  and  is  bigger  than  the  Polo  Grounds, 
whilst  the  conductor  could  of  hid  hisself  behind  a 
fleck  of  dust.  The  conductor  don’t  speak  no  English, 
and  the  doughboy  don’t  parlez-vous  the  French,  hut 
that  ain't  stoppin'  either  of  them  from  talkin’.  It 
sounded  like  a  drrss  rehearsal  of  u  race  riot  when  1 
butted  in. 

“What  seems  to  he  the  trouble  here?”  I  asks  the 
doughboy. 

He  swung  around  and  gimme  the  once  over. 

"Say,  sergeant!”  lie  hollers,  "Ah  could  jes*  natu¬ 
rally  fall  on  yuah  neck  and  kiss  you!  Ah  thought 
Ah  nevah  ten*  gonna  heah  nobody  talk  United  States 
no  moah.  This  yere  little  grampus  is  fixin’  to  put 
me  off  his  train  and — ” 

The  little  French  guy  winds  up  and  cuts  loose 
with  everything  he  had  in  the  line  of  conversation. 
By  listenin’  to  every  tenth  word,  1  found  out  that  the 
doughboy  had  it  third-claBS  ticket  and  was  in  a  first- 
class  compartment  Outside  of  that  he  hadn’t 
wronged  •  bouI.  I  pulled  out  a  five-franc  piece  and 
slipped  it  to  the  conductor. 

"Here!”  I  says.  "Take  lhis  and  can  that  chatter. 
Thifl  guy  is  flghtin’  for  his  country  so’s  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  the  Democrats,  and  all  you’re  doin' 
is  cakin’  tickets.  If—” 

Joe,  the  minute  I  mentioned  the  word  “fight,”  this 
here  little  French  guy  brightens  all  up.  He  shoves 
out  hia  chest  about  a  mile  and  throws  open  his  coat. 
Oh,  boy!  He's  got  a  whole  handful  of  them  Croix  dr 
Guerre  medals  on  his  chest  and,  believe  me,  Joe,  u 
guy  has  got  to  be  a  fightin'  fool  to  get  them  hahies 
over  here  now!  I  never  felt  so  much  like  a  boob  in 
all  my  life,  not  even  when  I  presented  Crawford  with 
a  home  run,  that  rare  off  day  I  had  in  Detroit.  This 
doughboy  gets  wise  in  a  minute,  and  he  looks  like  he 
wished  to  Heaven  he  could  drop  through  the  floor 
Here's  this  little  French  guy  been  doin’  his  bit  and 
got  wounded,  no  doubt  savin’  France,  and  all  /  done 
was  to  get  hit  a  couple  of  times  in  om*  of  the  brawls 
we  bad  with  the  Germans.  Can  you  imagine  how  1 
felt,  Joe,  after  bawlin’  him  out? 

Well,  Joe,  I  begged  his  pardon  till  he  got  sick  of 

Ivearm'  it,  and  the 
doughboy  says  he's 
ready  to  hop  off  and 
walk  into  Pari*  if 
the  French  guy  says 
so.  But  this  bird 
was  an  ace.  He  told 
u\  he  got  hia  at 
Verdun,  gas  and  ma¬ 
chine-gun  stuff,  and 
he  hopes  to  get  in  it 
again  in  a  month  if 
he's  lucky.  As  long 
as  we’re  American 
soldiers,  we  can  ride 
first -class  and  wrl- 
come,  and  in  a  min¬ 
ute  he  cornea  hack 
with  a  coupla  bottles 
of  riit  ordinaire.  Joe, 
you  can't  beat  these 
F  rench  guy*  fur 
either  fightin'  or  hos¬ 
pitality,  hey?  We 
drunk  the  health  of 
France,  America, 
England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Yonkers  and 
L*nox  Avenue,  and 
we  would  of  drunk 
some  more,  only  they 
is  a  limit  even  to 
riff  ordinaire. 

I  took  the  dough  boy 
in  and  introduced 
him  to  Jeanne.  He 
come  from  Nashvil]*-, 
Tcnn.,  and  is  a  great 
big  kid  with  skin 
like  a  baby.  His  old 
man  has  got  $8.75 
for  every  Irishman 
in  Dublin.  One  flush 
at  my  blushin'  bride 
made  him  dizzy,  and  when  I  told  him  she  had  thrt>e 
sisters  which  was  pro  mutrimony,  he  insists  on  join¬ 
in’  our  party  into  Paris.  I  took  pity  on  him.  bein’ 
all  alone  in  a  strange  land,  and  declared  him  in. 
Joe,  he  was  a  good  guy  and  had  a  express  money 
order  for  five  thousand  bucks,  so  1  figured  he  could 
use  a  coupla  guardeens,  hey? 

We  arrived  in  Paris  at  a  place  culled  the  Care 
Saint-Lazare,  which  is  a  burlesque  on  Grand  Central 
Station.  This  here  doughboy  won’t  have  it  no  other 
way  but  that  we  go  to  the  (CoHfitiwctf  ow  ptipr  r>) 


Factory  Production  in  Seven  League  Boots 

YOU  and  all  American  manufacturers  are 
struggling  against  a  tremendous  handicap. 

Labor  is  almost  impossible  to  get.  The  army 
draft  is  thinning  the  ranks  of  your  office  clerks. 

New  equipment  is  practically  off  the  market. 

Coal  is  scarce  and  transportation  uncertain. 

But  in  spite  of  these  conditions  every  mail 
brings  the  cry  for  more  production.  Output 
must  increase  with  present  equipment  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  hands.  But  how? 

By  Lamsonizing,  by  saving  time.  A  Lamson 
Pneumatic  Tube  System  puts  your  office  or¬ 
gan  ization  and  factory  production  in  seven 
league  boots.  It  does  work  that  is  being  done 
now  by  man-power  and  does  it  better,  faster, 
with  unerring  precision.  It  shoots  letters, orders, 
requisitions,  and  small  materials  to  just  the 
place  you  want  them  to  go  —  at  telephone 
speed,  with  telegram  certainty. 

Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes  are  working  every 
day  with  vim  and  go  in  thousands  of  America's 
industrial  plants,  in  the  biggest  and  best  retail 
stores.  They  are  saving  time  and  money  and 


footwork  in  big  factories  and  small  ones. 
Lamson  Conveyors  fit  in  to  any  business  — 
from  banks  to  machine  shops  — from  hotels 
to  government  buildings.  They  will  do  for 
your  business  what  they  are  doing  for  other 
modern  concerns. 

Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  Systems  keep  things 
moving,  and  moving  fast.  They  organize  and 
standardize  office  and  factory  operation.  They 
centralize  executive  control.  They  keep  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls  at  their  work  without 
interruption.  And  they  keep  all  departments 
in  finger-tip  touch  with  each  other.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  look  into  the  Lamson  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tube  Systems  —  before  you  conclude 
that  you  can't  speed  up  production  because 
you  can’t  get  clerks  or  labor  or  machinery. 

A  Lamson  man  will  show  you  how  you  can 
lengthen  the  day  and  produce  more  work 
without  working  overtime;  with  the  help  you 
now  have.  These  are  facts  that  we  are  ready 
to  prove  if  you  will  put  a  little  of  your  time 
against  ours. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 


BRANCH  OFFICES  EVERYWHERE 


Lamson  Conveyors 
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TWO-HANDED 


SWORD 


BY  ACHMED  ABDULLAH 


And  so  the  young  samurai  took  ship  for  Europe,  wisdom  of  the  day  together  with  Kaguchi,  his  old 

He  was  accompanied  by  Kaguchi,  an  old  family  serv-  servant.  Word  for  word  he  would  repeat  to  him 

ant,  short,  squat,  flat-noted,  dark  of  skin  and  long  whut  hr  had  learned,  until  the  latter,  whose  bruin 

of  arm.  A  low -cn*U  He  was  who  had  sunk  his  per-  was  as  that  of  his  master — persistent,  parrotlike, 

quality  in  that  of  t h*  family  whom  his  ancestor*  mechanical — could  reel  off  the  chemical  formula* 

had  i**en  serving  for  generations,  who  had  never  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  an  ancient  professor 

considered  his  personal  honor  but  only  gray  in  the  craft.  He  had  no  idea  what  the  bar- 

that  of  his  master’s  clan  which  to  him  barous  foreign  sounds  meant.  But  they  amused 

stood  for  the  whole  of  Nippon.  him.  Also  he  was  proud  that  his  young  master  un¬ 

derstood  their  meaning — his  young  master  who  stood 

IF  Takagawa  Takamori  had  been  small  to  him  for  Kiushu  and  the  whole  of  Nippon. 

among  the  short,  sturdy  daimios  of  Summer  of  the  year  1914  found  Takagawa  still 
Kiushu,  he  r.eemed  wizened  and  diminu-  at  work  under  Professor  Kreutzer,  together  with 
fV  tivo  among  the  long-limbed,  well-fleshed  half  a  dozen  German  students  who  like  himself  were 

men  of  Prussia  and  Mecklenburg  and  using  the  I-ong  Vacations  for  a  postgraduate  course 

Saxony  who  crowded  the  chemical  labora-  in  special  chemical  research,  and  a  Prussian  officer, 

lory  of  Professor  Kreutxer.  Gentlemen  a  Lieutenant  Baron  Horst  von  Eschingen,  who  on 

according  to  the  stiff,  angular,  ramrod  his  arrival  was  Introduced  by  the  professor  as  "a 

tlerman  code,  they  recognised  that  the  rara  avia  indeed— pardon  me,  baron  !N  with  a  lop- 

little  parchment-skinned,  spectacled  Asian  sided,  sardonic  grin — “a  brass-buttoned,  much-gal- 

was  a  gentleman  according  to  his  own  looned,  spurred,  und  booted  East-Elbian  Junker  who 

code,  and  so,  while  they  pitied  him  after  is  graciously  willing  to  descend  into  the  forum  of 

the  manner  of  big  blond  men,  lusty  of  sheepskin  and  learned  dust  and  stinking  chemicals, 

tongue,  hard  of  thirst,  and  greedy  of  and  imbibe  knowledge  at  the  feet  of  as  humble  a 

meat,  they  sympathized  with  him.  They  personag©  as  myself/1 

even  liked  him;  and  they  tried  to  help  The  German  student*  laughed  boisterously,  while 
him  when  they  saw  his  narrow-lidded,  the  baron  smiled.  For  it  was  well  known  throughout 
myopic  eyes  squint  over  tomes  and  long-  the  empire  that  Professor  Kreutzer  was  a  LiberaUr 
rnoon  necked  glass  retorts  in  a  desperate  at-  who  disliked  bureaucratic  authority,  sneered  at  the 
tempt  to  assimilate  in  six  short  semesters  military,  and  was  negligent  of  imperial  favor, 
the  chemical  knowledge  which  Europe  had  garnered 

in  the  course  of  twice  a  hundred  years.  T^ROM  the  first  Takagawa  felt  a  strong  liking  and 

Professor  Kreutzer,  who  had  Semitic  blood  in  bis  A  even  kinship  for  Baron  von  Eschingen.  He  under- 

veins  and  was  thus  in  the  habit  of  leaping  at  a  stood  him.  The  man,  tall,  lean,  powerful,  red-faced, 

subject  from  a  flying  start  and  handling  it  with  ponderous  of  gesture  and  raucous  of  speech,  was 

consciously  dramatic  swiftness,  was  frequently  ex-  nevertheless  a  samurai  like  himself.  There  was  no 

asperated  at  Takagawa’s  slowness  of  approach  and  doubt  of  it  It  showed  in  his  stiff  punctiliousness 

comprehension.  On  the  other  hand,  his  German  and  also  in  hia  way  of  learning— rather  of  accepting 

training  and  traditions  made  him  appreciate  and  ad-  teaching.  For  the  professor,  who  welcomed  the  op- 

mire  the  student's  Asiatic  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  portunity  of  bullying  with  impunity  a  member  of  the 

steel-riveted  thoroughness  and  efficiency  which  made  hated  ruling  classes,  took  a  delight  in  deviling  the 

it  impossible  for  him  to  forget  a  fact  which  he  had  baron's  soul,  in  baiting  him,  in  putting  to  him  aud- 

once  mastered  and  stored  away.  Perhaps  his  method  den  questions  hard  to  solve  and  pouncing  on  him, 

of  learning  was  parrotlike.  Perhaps  his  memory  was  when  the  answer  did  not  come  swift  enough,  with 

mechanical,  automatic,  the  fruit  of  his  early  school-  such  remark*  as:  “Of  course,  lieber  Herr  l.eutnant, 

ing  when,  with  the  mountain  wind  blowing  icy  what  can  I  expect?  This  is  not  a  hollow  aqua  re,  nor 

through  the  flimsy  shoji  walls,  he  had  knelt  in  front  a  firing  squad,  nor  anything  connected  with  martin- 

of  Komoto  and  had  laboriously  leurned  by  heart  long  gale  or  rattling  scabbard.  This  is  science— the 

passages  from  the  humble  work  of  the 

Yuen-Chioh  and  theeru-  proletariat — and,  by 

dite  commentaries  of  v  •  God,  it  needs  the  hum- 

Lao-tse.  Whatever  the  .  1  ble  brain  of  the  prole- 

basic  cause,  whatever  tariat  to  understand  it.” 

hit  method,  the  re-  Another  time—-  the 

suit  was  peculiar— and  ~  A  baron  was  specialising 

startling  to  hi*  fellow  >  in  poisonous  gaaes 

students.  Given  a  cer-  B  -  W  on  the  hu- 

tain  discussion,  a  cer-  B  ^  man  body — the*  profet- 

tain  argument  which  ^  ~  Vi  nor  burst  out  With:  *1 

sent  his  German  class-  Jf  .  raff  can't  get  it  through  my 

mates  scuttling  for  li-  U  if  JiM®  bead  why  you  find  it  so 

brary  and  reference  .  Jplr*  .p  \  ' terribly  difficult  to 


mas¬ 
ter  the  principles  of 
gas.  I  'have  always 
thought  that  the  army 
is  making  a  specialty 
of — gas  bags!” 

Von  Eschingen  would 
bite  his  mustache  and 
blush.  But  he  would 
not  reply  to  the  other’s 
taunts  and  gibes;  and 
Takagawa  knew  that 
the  baron,  too,  was 
learning;  learning  hon¬ 
orably;  nor  because  of 
reward  and  merit. 

They  worked  side  by 
side  through  the  warm, 
soft  July  afternoons- — 
while  the  sun  blazed 
his  golden  panoply 
across  a  cloudless  skv 
and  the  scent  of  the 
linden  trees,  drifting 
in  through  the  open 
windows,  cried  them 
out  to  field  and  garden 
— cramming  their  mind* 
with  the  methodical 
devices  of  exact  sci¬ 
ence,  staining  their 
hands  with  sharp  acid* 
and  crystals,  with  the 
professor  wielding  his 
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The  Two-Year  Record  of  the 


The  First  Lawful  Lens 

Wins  a  Million  Users  and  Still  Holds  Ruling  Place 


On  May  13,  1916 

The  first  announcement  of  the 
Warner- Lenz  made  its  appearance 
in  Collier’s. 

Mark  what  has  happened  since. 

More  than  a  million  motorists 
now  flood  their  night-roads  with  this 
all-revealing  light. 

More  than  a  million  cars,  with  this 
mellow,  glareless  flood-light,  set  a 
good  example  to  the  rest 

Many  great  car  makers  —  listed 
below  now  equip  with  the  Warner- 
Lenz.  This  list  includes  practically 
every  maker  who  has  yet  selected  any 
lawful  lens. 

No-Glare  Laws  Multiply 

Before  that,  countless  cities  for¬ 
bade  glare -lights  where  dimmers 
could  be  used.  But  on  country  roads, 
dimmed  lights  or  frosted  would  not  do. 

Warner-Lenz  showed 
that  glareless  light  could  VV  A  OS 
be  clear,  widespread,  far- 
reaching.  V.  .A'.V  1 

Now  blinding  headlights  _ 

arc  forbidden  in  22  entire  W  W  m 
states. 

Soon,  wherever  you  go, 
you  will  be  protected  from  >  \ 

this  danger  and  affront. 


Over  60  Other  Lenses 

This  rebellion  against  glare-lights  brought 
out  many  other  lenses.  Some  quelled  the 
light,  and  others  simply  held  the  glare-rays 
down.  • 

With  over  sixty  rivals  Warner-Lenz  still 
dominates  the  field  by  a  wide  margin— 
pioneers  with  over  one  million  motorists 
driving  behind  Warner-Lenz.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  standard  equipment  by  more 
engineers  than  all  other  types  together. 

Why  Warner-Lenz  Rules 

Warner-Lenz  makes  your  full  light  legal 
under  every  law.  This  has  been  certified  by 
countless  authorities.  Also  by  every  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  under  any  state  law. 


Standard  Equipment  on 

Ohio  Electric 

Hal  Twelve 

Dohle  Steam 

Standard  8 

St  Ut  M 

Daniels  8 

Cunningham 

McFarlan 

Anderson 

White 

Case 

West  cot  t 

Mormon 

Packard 

Peerless 

Fiat 

Murray 

Crawford 

Lenox 

Davis 

Moon 

WARNEPJEN7 

ThU  a  A.  P.  Warner,  of  the  Warner  Auto* Meter  Fame, 
and  Inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer 

'  WARNER-LENZ  PRICES:  $3.50  to  $5.00  Per  Pair 

West  at  IUck*».  25c  P»r  Pair  F-.tr.  Canada  P nc.  *4  50  to  f«.50 


Warner-Lenz  light  is  not  restricted  to  42 
inches  high.  There  are  no  glare-rays,  no  direct 
beams  to  limit  or  forbid. 

Shaft  lights  overlighted  just  a  narrow  strip 
ahead.  Warner-Lenz  illumines  your  entire  field 
of  vision.  It  lights  the  roads  and  roadsides, 
the  ditches,  curves  and  turns. 

It  reaches  up  to  light  the  signs,  like  rail- 
road  crossing  signs.  And  to  make  the  up¬ 
grades  clear. 

It  is,  like  sunligh.,  a  diffused  light.  So  it 
floods  the  entire  scene. 

Rise  and  fall  of  the  car  does  not  affect  it, 
as  it  does  all  level  rays.  Turning  of  the  lens 
in  the  lamp-rim— as  lenses  do  cannot  set  this 
light  askew.  A  lamp  bulb  jarred  out  of  focus 
cannot  distort  this  light. 

Warner-Lenz  gives  the  ideal  light.  With¬ 
out  the  no-glare- law  compulsion,  it  would  be 
the  wanted  light. 

Change  Lenses  Now 

Almost  every  car  now  goes  where  glare - 
lights  arc  illegal.  They  blind  you  when  you 
meet  them,  and  they  blind  all  whom  you 
meet.  They  make  night  driving  a  constant 
strain.  They  leave  unlighted 
k  most  that  you  should  see. 


If  you  drove  for  five 
minutes  behind  Warner-Lenz, 
nothing  could  induce  you  to 
change  back. 

See  your  dealer  or  write 
to  us.  To  avoid  mistakes, 
we  emboss  M Warner-Lenz'* 
on  the  edge. 


THE  WARNER  -  LENZ  COMPANY,  914  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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pedagogic  whip,  criticizing,  sneering,  mercilessly 
driving.  Mon*  than  cnee,  when  Kreutzer’s  hack  was 
turned,  Takagawa  would  help  the  baron,  whisper  him 
word  or  chemical  formula  from  the  fund  of  his  tena¬ 
cious  Oriental  brain,  and  then  the  two  would  laugh 
like  naughty  schoolboys,  the  German  with  short, 
staccato  bunts  of  merriment,  the  Japanese  dis¬ 
creetly,  putting  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 

FINALLY  one  afternoon  as  they  were  leaving  the 
laboratory  together  and  were  about  to  go  their 
separate  ways  at  the  comer  of  the  Dorotheenstrassc, 
Takagawa  bowed  ceremoniously  before  the  officer 
and,  painfully  translating  in  his  mind  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  book  of  etiquette  into  Japanese  and  thence  into 
the  harsh  vagaries  of  the  foreign  tongue,  begged 
him  to  tie  the  strings  of  his  traveling  cloak  and  deign 
to  set  his  honorable  feet  in  the  miserable  dwelling 
of  Takagawa  Takamori,  there  to  purtakc  of  mean 
food  and  entirely  worthless  hospitality.  Baron  von 
Eschlngen  smiled,  showing  his  fine,  white  teeth, 
clicked  his  heels,  and  accepted;  and  the  following 
evening  found  the  curious  couple  in  Takagawa's 
room:  the  former  in  all  the  pale-blue  and  silver  glory 
of  his  regimentals,  tho  latter,  having  shed  his  Euro¬ 
pean  clothes,  wrapped  in  a  cotton  crepe  robe  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  single  pink 
chrysanthemum,  queer  and  hieratic — the  mow,  the 
coat  of  arms  of  his  dan.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
baron  had  brought  with  him  a  healthy,  meat-craving 
German  appetite,  and  he  felt  disappointed  when  all 
his  host  offered  him  was  a  plate  of  paper-thin  rice 
wafers  and  some  very  pale,  very  tasteless  tea  served 
in  black  celadon  cups.  His  disappointment  changed 
to  embarrassment  when  the  Japanese,  before  filling 
the  cups,  went  through  a  lengthy  ceremony,  paying 
exaggerated  compliments  in  halting  German,  extoll¬ 
ing  his  guest's  nobility,  and  laying  stress  on  his  own 
frightful  worthlessness. 

"And  the  funny  little  beggar  did  it  with  all 
the  dignity  of  a  hidalgo,”  the  baron  said  tho  next 
morning  to  a  major  in  his  regiment  who  had  spent 
some  years  us  military  attach^  in  Japan.  “Positively 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.” 

The  major  laughed.  "Why,”  he  replied,  “you 
ought  to  feel  highly  honored.  For  that  Jap  paid 
you  no  end  of  a  compliment.  He  has  initiated  you 
into  the  c/i<i-no-yu,  the  honorable  ceremony  of  tea 
sipping,  thus  showing  you  that  he  considers  you  his 
equal.” 

"His— his  equal?”  flared  up  the  other,  who,  awuy 
from  the  laboratory,  was  inclined  to  be  touchy  on 
points  of  family  and  etiquette. 

"To  be  sure.  Didn't  you  say  his  name  is  Taka- 
gawa  Takamori?” 

"Yes.” 

"Well — the  Taka 
g«i was  are  big  guns 
in  their  own  land. 

They  don't  make  ’em 
any  bigger.  They 
are  relatives  of  the 
Mikado,  cousins  to 
all  the  feudal  houses 
of  Satauma,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  gods,  and 
what  not—” 

It  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  snobbishness 
which  caused  the 
German  to  cultivate 
the  little  Asiatic 
after  that.  He  really 
liked  him.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks 
they  were  friends — 
strangely  assorted 
friends  who  had  not 
much  in  common  ex¬ 
cept  chemistry,  who 
had  not  much  to  talk 
about  except  acids 
and  poisonous  gases. 

But  they  respected 
each  other,  and 
many  a  sunny  after¬ 
noon  found  them 
strolling  side  by 
side  through  the 
crowded  thorough¬ 
fares  of  Berlin,  the 
baron  swinging 
along  with  his  long, 
even  step,  the  tip  of 
his  scabbard  smart¬ 
ly  bumping  against 
t  le  asphalt,  while 
Takagawa  tripped 
alrng  very  much  like 
a  small,  owlish  child,  peering  up  ait  the  big  man 
through  the  concave  lenses  of  his  spectacles. 

Only  once  did  the  sumurai  mention  the  reasons 
which  had  brought  him  to  Europe.  They  were  pass- 
‘fig  the  I 'a  riser  Plate  at  the  time,  and  stopped  and 
turned  to  Kook  nt  the  half  company  of  Grenadiers 
of  the  Guard  who  were  marching  through  the  Bran- 


denburger  Thor  to  change  the  castle  watch,  shoulders 
squared,  rifles  at  the  carry,  blue-clad  legs  shooting 
forth  at  right  angles,  toes  well  down,  the  spotless 
metal  on  spiked  helmet  and  collar  and  belt  mirror¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  sun,  while  the  drum  major  shook 
his  horse-tailed  bell  tree  and  a  mounted  captain 
jerked  out  words  of  command: 

"Achtung!  Augen — links!  Vorwirts!  Links  an! 
Links  an!  Marsch!” 

Takagawa  pointed  a  lean,  brown  finger. 

"The  scabbard  of  my  blue  steel  spear  is  the  liver 
of  my  enemy,”  he  quoted  softly,  translating  from 
the  Japanese.  “I  carry  the  red  life  on  my  finger 
tips;  I  have  taken  the  vow  of  a  hero!”  and  when  the 
baron  looked  down,  uncomprehending,  asking  aston- 
ishedly:  "Hero?  Hero?”  the  other  gave  a  little, 
crooked  smile. 

"The  mind  too  fights  when  the  body  is  too  weak 
to  carry  the  burden  of  the  two-handed  sword,”  he 
explained.  "The  mind  too  can  be  a  hero.  Mine 
is!”  he  added,  with  utter  simplicity.  “For  my 
body  aches  for  the  touch  of  steel,  while  I  force 
my  mind  to  drink  the  learning  of  books.  My 
mind  bends  under  the  strain  of  it.  But  I  do  it— 
for  Japan.” 

The  Laron's  hand  descended  on  his  friend's  lean 
shoulder. 

"Yes,”  he  said.  “I  understand,  old  boy.  I  have 
an  older  brother.  No  good  for  the  King's  coat — lost 
a  leg  when  he  was  a  kid.  Family  shot  him  into  the 
Foreign  Ministry.  Works  like  a  slave.  But.  auf 
Ehrenwort,  he  hates  it,  the  poor  old  beggar!”— and, 
seeing  a  drop  of  moisture  in  the  other's  oblique  eyes, 
he  went  on  hurriedly:  "Now,  as  to  that  gas — that 
new  one  Kreutzer  is  driveling  about— with  some  un¬ 
earthly,  jaw-breaking  Greek  name  and  that  fine, 
juicy  stink  to  it — do  you  rcmemlwr  how — M  And 
a  moment  later  they  were  deep  once  more  in  the 
discussion  of  poison  gases. 

TULY  swooned  into  August  and,  overnight,  it 
O  seemed,  the  idyl  of  peace  was  spattered  oub  by  a 
brushful  of  blood.  Excitement  struck  Berlin  like 
a  crested  wave.  People  cheered.  People  laughed. 
People  wept.  A  conjurer’s  wand  swung  from  Spun- 
dau  to  Kdponick,  thence  east  to  Posen,  and  north 
and  northwest  in  a  semicircle,  touching  Kiel,  Ham 
burg,  Cologne,  and  Maycnce.  A  forest  of  flags 
sprang  up.  Soldiers  marched  in  never-ending  coils 
down  the  streets,  horse  and  foot,  foot  again,  and 
the  low,  dramatic  rumbling  of  the  guns.  They 
crowded  the  railway  stations  from  Lehrtcr  Bahnhof 
to  Friedrichstmsse  Bahnhof.  They  entrained,  cheered, 
were  cheered,  leaned  from  carriage  windows,  floppy, 


unstarched  fatigue  caps  set  jauntily  on  close-cropped 
beads,  singing  sentimental  songs: 

Lrhi  f vohl9  ifir  Frauen  i tnd  ihr  Mddcben, 

End  Kchaflt  evch  rinen  Anttm  om.  •  -  - 

The  cars  pulled  away,  bearing  crudely  chalked 
legends  on  their  brown  sides— “This  car  for  Paris!” 


"This  car  for  Brussels!”  "This  car  for  Calais!”— 
and.  wonty-four  hours  later,  the  world  was  startled 
from  stupid,  fattening  sleep  through  the  news  that 
Belgium  had  been  invaded  by  the  gray-green  horde*, 
led  by  generals  who  had  figured  out  each  chance  of 
victory  and  achievement  with  logarithmic,  infallible 
cunning,  and  that  ulrcady  the  Kaiser  had  ordered  the 
menu  which  should  be  served  him  when  he  entered 
Paris. 

The  wave  of  war  struck  the  laboratory  and  the 
pension  in  the  Dahlmannstrasse  together  with  the 
rest  of  Berlin. 

People  assumed  new  duties,  new  garb,  new  lan¬ 
guage,  new  dignity — and  new  psychology.  The  old 
Germany  was  gone.  A  new  Germany  had  arisen — a 
colossus,  a  huge,  crunching  animal  of  a  country, 
straddling  Europe  on  massive  leg*,  head  thrown  back, 
shoulders  flung  wide;  proud,  defiant!  And  sullen! 

TAKAGAWA  did  not  understand.  He  had  come 
to  Berlin  to  learn  honorably.  He  was  not  fu- 
rniliar  with  European  politics,  and  Belgium  was  only 
a  geographical  term  to  him. 

War?  Of  course!  War!  It  meant  honor  and 
strength  and  sacrifice.  But 

There  was  Hans  Grosser,  the  only  son  of  Frau 
Grosser,  the  comfortable,  stout  Silesian  widow  who 
kept  the  pension.  Long,  lean,  pimply,  clumsy,  an  un¬ 
derpaid  clerk  in  the  Dresdner  Bank,  he  had  been  here¬ 
tofore  the  butt  of  his  mother's  hoarders.  When  al 
the  end  of  the  meal  the  Kompottarhale,  filled  with 
stewed  fruit,  was  passed  down  the  tahle,  he  was  the 
last  to  help  himself,  and  then  apologetically.  The 
day  after  war  was  declared  he  came  to  dinner — his 
last  dinner  before  leaving  for  the  front — in  gray- 
green,  with  a  narrow  gold  hraid  on  his  buckram- 
stiffened  collar,  gold  insignia  on  his  epaulet,  a 
straight  saber  dragging  behind  his  clicking  spura  like 
a  steel-forged  tail  Overnight  the  negligible  clerk 
had  become  Herr  Leutnant — second  lieutenant  in  the 
reserves,  detailed  to  the  124th  Infantry.  The  butt 
had  become  the  potential  hero.  He  was  listened  to, 
bowed  to.  He  wus  the  first  to  dip  the  battered  silver 
spoon  into  the  Kovxpottsekale. 

Dinner  over,  cigars  and  cigarettes  lit,  he  held 
court,  leaning  over  the  piano  in  all  his  gray-green 
glory,  lie  received  congratulations  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  with  a  yawn.  But  when  Takagawa  bowed  to 
him.  saying  something  very  kindly  and  very  atilti* 
fied  in  hia  awkward  German.  Grosser  looked  him 
up  and  down  as  he  might  some  exotic  and  nauseating 
beetle,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  other  boarders  ap¬ 
proved  of  his  strange  conduct. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  laboratory.  When  he 

entered  the  students 
who  were  already 
there  turned  stony 
eyes  upon  him. 

“Good  morning, 
gentlemen,”  he  said. 
A  harsh,  rasping 
sound,  something  be¬ 
tween  a  cough  and  a 
snort,  was  the  reply. 

Only  tlie  professor 
seemed  unchanged 
"Good  morning, 
miniature  yellow 
pe  ri  I!”  he  said, 
while  the  German 
students  formed 
into  a  group  •  near 
the  window  whence 
they  could  see  the 
soldiers  file  down 
Unter  den  Linden, 
with  the  hoi  low 
tramp-  tramp  -tramp 
of  drilled  foci,  the 
brasses  braying  out 
their  insolent  call. 
They  seemed  silent 
and  grave  and  stolid, 
though  at  time* 
given  to  unreason¬ 
able.  hectic  fits  of 
temper.  They  talked 
excitedly  among 
themselves:  about 
"Wcltpolitik about 
"U  nsrr  Plats  in 
dcr  Sonne”  and 
“Deutsche  Ideate.” 
Every  once  in  n 
while  one  of  them 
would  whisper  some¬ 
thing  about  "die 
E  n  g  1  ii  n  <1  e  r,”  p  ro 
nouncing  the  wort! 
as  if  it  were  a  dread  talisman.  Another  would  pick 
up  the  word:  "die  Englander,"  with  a  tense,  mina¬ 
tory  hiss.  Then  again  they  would  all  talk  together, 
excitedly;  and  once  Takagawa,  busy  with  u  brass 
crucible  and  a  handful  of  pink  crystals,  could  hear 
“Japan — the  situation  in  the  Far  East  Kiuuchau — " 
Baron  von  Eschingen.  usually  punctual  to  the  min- 


Takagawa  went  through  a  lengthy  ceremony  before  fUting  the  cups 


The  Greatest  Mother  m  eWorld 


Stretching  forth  her  hands  to 
all  in  need;  to  Jew  or  Gentile, 
black  or  white;  knowing  no 
favorite,  yet  favoring  all.  " 

Ready  and  eager  to  comfort  at  a  time 
when  comfort  is  most  needed.  Helping  the 
little  home  that’s  crushed  beneath  an  iron 
hand  by  showing  mercy  in  a  healthy,  human 
way;  rebuilding  it,  in  fact,  with  stone  on 
stone;  replenishing  empty  bins  and  empty 
cupboards;  bringing  warmth  to  hearts  and 
hearths  too  long  neglected. 

Seeing  all  things  with  a  mother's  sixth 
sense  that’s  blind  to  jealousy  and  meanness; 
seeing  men  in  their  true  light,  as  naughty 


children — snatching,  biting, 
bitter — but  with  a  hidden  side 
that's  quickest  touched  by 
mercy. 

Reaching  out  her  hands  across  the  sea 
to  No  Man’s  land;  to  cheer  with  warmer 
comforts  thousands  who  must  stand  and 
wait  in  stenched  and  crawling  holes  and 
water-soaked  entrenchments  where  cold  and 
wet  bite  deeper,  so  they  write,  than  Bochc 
steel  or  lead. 

She’s  warming  thousands,  feeding  thou¬ 
sands,  healing  thousands  from  her  store; 
the  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World — the 
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ute.  did  not  make  an  appearance  at  the  laboratory 
that  mormnjr. 

"Getting  ready  for  the  wholesale  butchery,”  the 
professor  explained  to  Takagawa  in  an  undertone. 
“Sharpening:  hie  cleaver  and  putting  a  few  extra 
teeth  in  his  meat  saw.  I’ve  no  doubt.” 

Takagawa  felt  disappointed.  He  would  have  liked 
to  any  good-by  to  his  friend,  ceremoniously.  For  he 
remembered  how  his  father  hnd  gone  forth  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He  had  only 
bean  a  small  child  at  the  time,  hut  he  recollected 
everything:  how  hie  mother  nnd  grandmother  had 
bowed  low  and  had  Bpoken  unctuously  of  naijo,  of 
inner  help;  how  the  little  girls  of  the  household  had 
brought  their  kai-ken  dirks  to  be  blessed  by  the  de¬ 
parting  warrior;  how  Komuto  had  quoted  long  pas¬ 
sages  from  thr  Po  ro-po-lo  mi,  reenforcing  them  with 
even  lengthier  quotations  from  the  Fuh-ko;  how  his 
father  had  taken  him  to  his  amis  with  the  true  bnnhi 
no  natake,  the  true  tenderness  of 
a  warrior,  and  how  immediately 
after  hla  father  had  left  the 
women  hnd  put  on  plain  white 
linen  robes,  without  hems,  as  the 
ancient  rites  prescribe  for  Widows. 

“You  —  you  don't  think  he'll 
come  back  here  before  he  leaves 
for  the  from?”  he  asked  the  pro¬ 
fessor. 

“Certainly,”  laughed  the  other. 

"He  isn't  through  yet  with  these !” 
indicating  a  wizard  I  y  array  of 
tubes  and  pipes  whence  acrid, 
sulphurous  fumes  were  rising  to 
he  caught,  yellow,  cloudy,  whirl¬ 
ing,  in  a  bulb-shaped  retort  which 
hung  from  the  ceiling. 

"But — he  is  a  samurai,  a  sol¬ 
dier!”  stammered  Takagawa. 

“What  have  these — these  gases  to 
do  with—” 

"With  war?”  Kreutzer  gave  a 
cracked  laugh.  "Don't  you  know?* 

°I  know  the  ingredients, 
know  how  the  gas  is  produced.” 

“Oh,  you  do:  do  you?” 

“Yes.  And  Takagawa.  turning 
on  the  right  spigot  in  his  fact 
gathering  brain,  reeled  off  the  cor¬ 
rect  formula  in  all  its  intricacies. 

The  professor  laughed  again 
“And  you  mean  to  say,”  he  asked 
in  the  same  sibilant  undertone, 

"that  you  have  no  idea  what  the 
gas  is  for — that  you  have  no  idea 
why  Baron  von  Eschingen  has 
honored  us  these  six  weeks  with 
his  spurred  and  hooted  presence?” 

“Why — no!” 

Kreutzer  slapped  his  knees. 

"Blessed  innocence!”  he  chuckled. 

"Blessed,  spectacled,  yellow- 
skinned,  Asiatic  innocence! 

It  is—  Well,  never  mind!” 

He  turned  to  the  German  students  who  wore  still 
talking  excitedly  among  t  Hem  selves. 

“Silentium!”  he  thundered.  “War  is  all  very  well, 
gentlemen.  But  we  are  not  here  to  kill  or  to  remake 
the  map  of  Europe.  We  arc  here  to  learn  about—” 
And  then  a  lengthy  Greek  word  and  the  hush  of 
the  classroom. 

The  baron,  who  had  shed  his  pale-blue  and  silver 
regimentals  for  a  uniform  of  gray-green,  came  in 
toward  the  end  of  the  lesson.  He  spoke  courteously 
to  the  students,  who  instinctively  stood  at  attention, 
shook  hands  with  Takagawa  with  his  usual  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  drew  the  professor  into  a  comer  where  lie 
engaged  him  in  a  low,  heated  conversation. 

"I  won’t  do  it!”  Takagawa  could  hear  Kreutzer's 
angry  hiss:  “The  lesson  is  over.  I  insist  on  my 
academic  freedom!  I  am  a  free  burgess  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  I—”  and  the  baron's  cutting  reply:  "This 
is  war,  Herr  Professor!  1  am  here  by  orders  of  the 
Ministry  of  War.  I  order  you  to-  ” 

n^AKAGAWA  smiled.  Here  was  the  real  samurai 

speaking;  and  he  wax  still  smiling  ecstatically 
when,  u  moment  later,  the  professor  turned  to  the 
clas.K. 

"Go  downstairs,  meinc  Ilcrrcn,”  he  said.  "1  have 
n  private  lesson  to  give  to — to” — he  shot  out  the 
word  venomously — "to  our  army  dunce!  To  our 
saber- rattling  grav-grecn  hope!  To  our  so  intelli¬ 
gent  East-KIbian  Junker!  To — " 

“Shut  up!”  came  the  baron's  harsh  voice.  "Don't 
you  dare,  you  damned — ”  At  once  he  controlled  him¬ 
self.  lie  forced  himself  to  smile.  "I  am  sorry,  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  said,  “to  disturb  you  and  to  interfere 
with  your  lessons  in  any  way.  But  I  have  some 
private  business  with  the  professor.  War— you  know 
—the  necessities  of  war—” 

“Yes — yes — ” 

“Naturlich!” 

“Selbstverstandlich !” 

“Sie  hahen  gunz  ftecht.  Herr  I -cut  nunt !”  came  the 

Jfntf  i# 


chorus  of  assent,  and  the  .students  left  the  labora¬ 
tory  together  with  Takagawa,  who  went  last. 

"Wait  for  me  downstairs,  old  boy,”  the  baron 
called  after  him  as  he  was  about  to  close  the  door. 

Arrived  in  the  street,  without  civil  words  or  touch¬ 
ing  their  hats,  the  German  students  turned  to  the 
left  to  take  their  “second  breakfast”  at  the  Cafe 
Victoria,  while  Takagawa  paced  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  building  to  wait  for  his  friend. 

Troops  were  still  marching  in  never-ending  files, 
like  a  long,  coiling  snake  with  innumerable,  bobbing 
heads,  and  crowds  of  people  were  packing  the  side¬ 
walks  in  a  dense  mass,  from  the  Brandenburger 
Thor  to  beyond  the  Schloa*. 

They  whirled  about  Takagawa.  A  few  noticed 
him — only  a  few,  since  he  was  so  small — but  these 
few  glared  at  him.  They  halted  momentarily,  mum¬ 
bling:  "A  Japanese!” 

"Ein  Auslknder!"  ("A  foreigner!”) 


There  was  sullen,  brooding  hatred  in  the  word 
where,  only  yesterday,  it  had  held  kindliness  and 
hospitality  and  tolerance. 

TAKAGAWA  stepped  hack  into  a  doorway.  Not 
that  he  was  afraid.  He  did  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  complicated  emotion  called  fear,  since  he 
was  a  samurai.  But  something  intangible,  some¬ 
thing  nauseating  and  hateful,  seemed  to  float  up 
from  the  crowd,  like  a  veil  in  the  meeting  of  winds — 
the  air,  the  people,  the  music,  everything,  suddenly 
shot  through  with  peculiar,  disturbing,  prismatic 
diffraction*. 

He  was  glad  when  the  baron's  tall  form  came  from 
the  laboratory  budding. 

"Sorry  I  kept  you  wuiting,"  said  the  officer,  slip¬ 
ping  his  white-gloved  hand  through  the  other's  arm. 
"I've  only  a  minute  for  you  at  that.  Got  to  rush 
back  to  headquarter*,  you  know.  But — a  word  to 
the  wise — is  your  passport  in  order?" 

"Yes.  Why?” 

The  baron  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  last  question. 
He  took  a  visiting  card  from  his  pocketbook  and 
scribbled  a  few  rapid  words.  “Here  you  are,”  he 
said,  giving  the  card  to  Takagawa.  "Take  this  to 
my  friend  Police  Captain  von  Wilmowitz,  at  the 
Presidency  of  Police — you  know — near  the  Spittel- 
rnarkl.  Hell  see  to  it  that  you  get  away  all  right 
before  it's  too  lute — you,  and  your  old  servant, 
Kaguchi  “ 

“Get  awuy?  Too  late?  You  mean  chat — ” 

"That  you'd  belter  wipe  your  feet  on  the  outer 
doormat  of  the  German  Empire.  Get  out  of  the 
country,  in  other  words.  Go  to  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land-  -anywhere.” 

“Why?” 

"War!”  came  tlic  baron's  laconic  reply. 

"Yes,  but  Japan  and  Germany  are  not  at  war!” 
The  baron  had  put  back  his  pocketbook  and  was 
buttoning  his  tunic.  “I  know,”  he  said,  "Uut 
England  declared  war  against  us  three  hours  ago. 


and  Japan  is  England's  ally.  Hurry  up.  Do  what 
I  tell  you.  Ill  drop  in  on  you  to-night  or  to-morrow 
and  sec  how  you’re  making  out.”  He  turned  and 
came  back  again. 

"By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  "be  careful  about  any 
papers  you  take  along.  Destroy  them.  Your  chem¬ 
istry  notebooks — the  notes  you  made  during  class. 
There's  that  poison  gas,  for  instance.”  He  was 
silent,  hesitated,  and  continued:  “I'm  sorry  about 
that,  Takagawa.  Puts  both  you  and  me  in  a  devil, 
ishly  embarrassing  position.  You  see,  I  had  no  idea 
—honestly— that  war  was  due  when  the  powers  that 
be  detailed  me  on  that  chemistry  course.  I  thought 
it  was  all  a  tremendous  bluff.  Otherwise  1  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  working  side  by  side  with  you, 
comparing  notes  on  these  poison-gas  experiments, 
and  all  that.  Well” — he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
"what'i  the  use  of  crying  over  spilt  milk?  Burn 
your  notebooks— chiefly  those  dealing  with  the  gus  " 
And  he  was  off. 

Takagawa  looked  after  him, 
uncomprehending.  The  poison 
gas!  Here  it  was  again.  The 
same  mysterious  allusion  First 
Professor  Kreutzer  had  spoken  of 
it,  and  now  the  baron. 

But  what  did  they  mean? 
What  did  it  signify? 

FINALLY,  obeying  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  dusty  laboratory 
windows  looking  down  on  him 
from  their  stone  frnmrs,  Taka- 
gnwa  reentered  the  building  and 
went  straight  to  Professor 
Kreutzcr's  lecture  room. 

He  found  the  latter  seated  at 
his  desk,  his  chin  cupped  in  his 
hands,  his  haggard  face  flushed 
and  congested.  The  man  seemed 
to  be  laboring  under  an  excite¬ 
ment  which  played  on  every  quiv¬ 
ering  nerve  of  his  body;  the  hand 
supporting  the  lean  chin  showed 
Uie  high-swelling  veins,  #  and 
trembled. 

He  looked  up  as  Takagawa  en¬ 
tered,  and  broke  into  a  harsh 
bellow  of  laughter.  "Come  back, 
have  you,  you  stunted  yellow 
peril!” 

"Yes.  I  want  to  ask  you 
about — about  the  gas.” 

Again  the  professor  laughed 
boisterously. 

“The  gas!"  he  cried.  “The  poi¬ 
son  gas!  To  be  sure!  Not  quite 
as  innocent  as  you  made  yourself 
out  to  be  a  while  back,  are  you? 
Well,  by  God,  I'll  tell  you  about 
the  poison  gas!  Got  a  remarkable 
sort  of  brain,  haven't  you?  Re¬ 
tentive  faculty  abnormally  devel¬ 
oped — don't  need  written  notes  or 
any  other  sort  of  asses'  bridge,  eh?  Just  as  good! 
Couldn't  take  anything  written  out  of  Germany. 
But  your  brain — your  tenacious  Oriental  brain — 
they  can't  put  that  to  the  acid  lest!  All  right! 
Listen  to  me!“ 

Professor  Kreutzer  did  not  stop  to  dissect  himself 
or  his  motives.  He  obeyed,  not  a  feeling,  u  sudden 
impulse,  hut  a  pathological  mood  which  was  the 
growth  of  forty  years.  For  forty  years  he  had 
hated  autocratic,  imperial  Germany.  For  forty 
year*  he  had  battled  with  his  puny  strength  against 
militarism.  Now  the  steel-clad  beast  had  won.  The 
shadow  of  war  had  fallen  over  the  land.  His  gods 
lay  shattered  about  him. 

Forty  years  of  ill-suppressed  hatred — brought  to 
a  head,  half  an  hour  earlier,  by  Baron  von  Esch- 
ingen’s  curt  command:  “This  is  war,  Herr  Pro¬ 
fessor.  I  am  here  by  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 

I  order  you  to—” 

That  uniformed,  gold-braided  jackanapes  to  order 
him,  a  scientist,  a  thinker! 

KREUTZER  swore  wickedly  under  hi*  breath.  He 
turned  to  the  Japanese,  and  talked  to  him  at 
length,  going  with  minute  care  over  the  whole  proc¬ 
ess  of  making  poison  gas,  from  the  first  innocuous- 
looking  pink  crystal  to  the  final  choking  cloudy 
yellow  fumes.  He  made  Takagawa  repeat  it,  step 
by  step,  formula  by  formula.  Finally  he  declared 
himself  satisfied.  “You  know  it  now,  don't  you?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You'll  never  forget  it?” 

“No.  sir  ” 

“All  right.  You  have  what  you  came  here  to 
get-  In  one  respect  at  least  you  know  as  much  us 
the  German  War  Office.  Co  back  to  Japan— as 
soon  a*  you  can.”  He  returned  to  his  desk  and 
p  eked  up  a  book. 

Takagawa  went  after  him.  "Ilrrr  Professor!"  he 

said  timidly.  {CoHtiuNni  «»«r  /*q/e 
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This  house  was  built,  Miss  Jenny  Wren, 
For  you,  your  mate,  and  fledglings  ten, 

W ith  solid  walls  and  airy  roof, 

Salubrious  and  weatherproof. 

The  door,  just  large  enough  for  you. 

Will  let  no  rowdy  Sparrow  through ; 
That  row  of  spi\es  in  sharp  array 
W ill  l(eep  marauding  Cats  away ; 

Our  garden  beds  will  furnish  food 
For  all  your  ever'hungry  Brood 
(We  highly  recommend  the  Worms). 

So  be  our  tenant ;  name  your  terms. 

The  rent  ?  >{o,  not  one  feather  tip 
Just  neighborly  companionship ! 
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WHEN  their  fame  for  high 
ity  was  in  the  making 
Cup  Tires  were  corresponding 
in  price.  While  this  made  slo 
of  building  sales  volume,  the 
ation  to  maintain  the  chosen 
was  unalterable. 

As  sales  grew,  it  became  _ 
sell  more  and  more  closely  ti 
prices  of  ordinary  tires.  Tl 
greatly  helped  by  the  policy  of 
tires  for  the  user  only,  avoidin 
equipment  contracts  with  au 
manufacturers. 


.Then  was  devised  our  zon 
system,  enabling  us  to  mar 
growing  production  without 
ing  the  selling  expense. 


IN  1114,  nine  Vacuum 
Cup  ifoc*  lire*  were 
submitted  to  o//icifl/ 
mi  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America. 

They  iiltined  an  offi¬ 
cial  average  on  two-ton 
cart  of  mile*.  The 
maximum  wa»  11,144 
mile*. 

No  other  make  of 
tire*  hat  ever  been  of  (er- 
ed  for  this  official  test. 

Vacuum  Cup  Tire* 
stand  on  that  record, 
and  with  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  quality  over  the 
stock  tires  that  made  it. 


L 


W 


V  A  Y  1 1 .  1918  VS 


of  Auto  I'Ubes  "Ton  Tested” 

YLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

i,  am4  Strtus  At *m<U%  Tk**+tk**t  tU  tJmti+J  Staiti 

•«i  CmmaAa 


day,  due  to  our  policies  and  the 
Dmies  of  production  in  the  most 
trn  and  efficient  factory  in  the 

ty,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  cost  ap- 
ately  the  same  as  ordinary  3,500 
tires.  They  cost  much  less  than 
other  make  carrying  anywhere 
the  same  mileage  assurance, 
um  Cup  Tires  are  guaranteed — 
rarranty  tag — for 

6,000  Miles 
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Food  will 
Fight  our 
Battles  ! 
Sharing  Our 
Wheat  Insures 
Victory  -  - 

US’FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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SEEING  ALMA  FIRST 


BY  W.  P.  LAWSON 

ILI.I  .HTUTMI  MY  OLIVES  IIEXPOKI) 


ing  at  them  also,  only  in  u  different  way.  “They'* 
jest  har-rail  birds,  a*  you  mought  say,  and  their 
present  bixiiix  in  listening  to  see  if  they  kin  hear 
any  inf'mation  about  you -all  and  your  affare*  " 

Then  the  fellers  turned  around  and  j’ined  the 
sweaters  again,  and  Brad  says:  “I'll  take  a  finger 
or  so  with  you-al).  and  much  obleeged!” 

'"Have  one  on  the  house!"  says  Brad  when  we'd 
d  linked  up. 

So  we  had  one  on  the  house  and  then,  them 
formal'ties  being  over  with  successful,  I  ordered 
another  because  I  wanted  it.  And  arter  that  we  all 
begun  to  git  better  aci|iuunted. 

1  looked  around  and  seen  two  or  three  pitchers  on 
the  walls  and  behind  the  bar  was  a  big  mirror, 
cracked  in  some  spots  where  fellers  had  let  their 
guns  go  off  into  it  keerkess.  In  the  middle  of  the 
mirror  was  a  large  sign  which  Hays:  “No  Wartalk 
And  No  Baby  talk  A  Loud  Here." 

•'That  there's  my  matter,"  says  Brad,  noticing  me 
reading  the  sign. 

“It's  a  right  good  motter,”  I  says  “Does  it  mean 
pers'nal  or  furrin  war  talk?" 

•'That  depends,"  says  Brad,  “on  whether  furrin 
war  talk  gits  pers'nal  or  whether  pers'nal  talk  gits 
furrin  to  deecorum.  It  means  either  of  them  two." 

■Well!"  I  says. 

“And  again,”  says  Brad,  “if  it's  a  case  of  furrin 
war  talk,  it's  important  which  side  you're  talking 
from  because  we're  for  the  alleys." 

“Which  ones?"  says  Allingham. 

“1  was  speaking  of  the  Mexicans'  revolutions," 
says  Brad. 

“Oh!"  says  Allingham. 

“And  how  come  I  spoke  of  the  alleys,"  says  Brad, 
“we-all  got  a  saying  out  yere  that  they’*  an  nfare 
a  ranged  by  the  alleys  Father  Time  and  ole  Grand- 
paw  Death  agin  the  Mexican  people.  And  we're 
waiting  watchful  for  the  first  two  compadres  to  win. 
Them  illit'rit  Mexicans,  they  ain't  ary  one  of  them 
can  rekernize  the  'pearens  of  two  bits,  if  it's  shoved 
up  dost  to  their  faces.  But  they  ain't  so  plumb  bad; 
they're  fair  workers,  when  they're  hongry,  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  skinnin'  them  four  ways  from  the  ace, 
they  wouldn’t  be  none  of  us  prom'nent  citizens  nigh 
so  well  fixed  as  we  is  now.  But  yere,  1  mustn’t  take 
up  your  time  talking,  forgetting  meanwhile  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  host.  What  will  you-all  drink?" 

'“Keep  right  on  augrin’,  Mister  Thomas,"  says 
Allingham,  “your  idee*  is  plumb  fassinating.  I’ll 
take  beer." 


SO  Brad  set  out  the  drinks  and  says:  “You  seem 
to  be  a  avridge  good  conversationalist,  young 
feller.  Are  you  fixing  to  stay  here  any  len'th 
of  time?" 

“We  ain't  decided  yit,”  says  Allingham,  “we're 
jest  looking  round." 

''Well,**  says  Brud,  “you  won't  see  a  grate  deal.” 
“It'll  likely  he  enough,"  returned  Allingham. 

So  then  Brad  begun  looking  at  Allingham  right 
funny,  and  I  says:  “How  many  is  the  population  of 
Almy.  Mister  Thomas,  if  I  ain't  too  inquis’tif?" 

Brad  glanced  around  the  room  keerful  and  finely 
he  aavs;  “You  ain't,  because  your  quoery  is  simple 
to  answer.  (Continurd  on  page  37) 


PiRST  off  I  got  to  admit  Almy  is  a  town,  not  a 
gal.  It  is  a  town  in  south  New  Mexico,  not  so 
fur  from  the  border.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  dozen  or 
so  men  and  certain  wimmen.  That’s  why  Alling¬ 
ham  says  I’ve  got  no  right  to  call  this  ins’dent  I'm 
about  to  mention  by  the  title  I  chosen,  because  them 
folks  was  there  when  we  come.  Besides,  Allingham 
says  if  we'd  seen  Almy  first  we  wouldn't  ever  of 
visited  it  a  tall,  but  I  dunno.  Offen  a  feller  can't 
tell  what  he  wouldn't  of  done  artrr  it  didn't  happen. 
So  I  b'tceve  111  leave  the  title  ride. 

How  come  we  happened  to  think  of  stopping  at 
Almy  was  we  were  broke.  I-eastwayx  badly  bent 
And  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  which  we  found 
ourself s  when  the  holdup  feller  we'd  run  onto  had 
finished  his  bizniz.  We’d  started  from  the  ranch 
where  I'd  been  working  as  cook,  with  the  Idee  of 
making  a  hossback  toor  of  some  of  the  littler  known 
sections  of  the  State.  And  we  was  headed  for  Silver 
City  when  we  met  our  mix-up  with  the  holdup  feller. 

It  was  a  couple  of  hours  afore  sundown  when  we 
seen  this  feller  standing  in  the  road  pointing  a  pair 
of  six-guns  at  us  right  snaky. 

“Who  goes  thar?"  says  the  feller. 

“Friends!"  nays  Allingham.  “1-east ways  we  was 
till  we  started  out  on  this  ding-bustid  toor!" 

“It  was  nil  your  idee,"  I  told  Allingham  “Making 
a  toor!” 

“Shct  up!"  says  the  holdup  feller.  “And  advance 
and  deliver  up  the  goods!" 

We  had  a  slug  of  money  on  us,  because  IM  d rawed 
seve'l  months'  back  wages  when  we  started  out  and 
had  split  with  Allingham  half  in  half.  Because  his 
only  pcrfc**ional  occupation  being  talking,  he  didn’t 
make  no  money  reg'lar. 

But  we  done  what  the  holdup  feller  suggested, 
because  it  seemed  only  right,  although  I  held  out  a 
couple  or  three  dollars  agin  trouble. 

Then  urter  he'd  putt  our  money  into  his  pocket 
the  feller  p'inted  out  the  dyrectiun  Almy  was  in 
perlite  and  went  onto  his  way. 


ALLINGHAM  and  me  begun  riding  again  then.  I 
was  right  irritated,  being  held  up  so  plumb  open, 
but  seems  like  Allingham  wa’n’t  keoring  gratcly. 

“It’s  only  what  toorista  can  ’xpeet,"  he  says,  "nml 
we  gut  to  admit  this  yere  natuff  son  has  acted  plum: 
shivvalrus.  If  you  notised,  he  refrained  from  ad* 
ing  insults  to  robbery  by  bragging  on  the  climate  •• 
claiming  we  suffered  the  privilege  of  Beeing  (i  f 
country  for  the  first  time." 

So  we  didn't  say  no  more  then;  and  arter  si  pell 
we  seen  a  light  ahead  and  thar  was  Almy. 

1  looked  around  cautious  when  we  come 
nigh  and  obserfed  it  wasn't  much  to  look 
aL  Almy,  I  mean.  They  was  a  gen’ral 
store  and  a  Balloon  and  a  dobey  building 
which  seemed  as  if  it  mought  be  the 
hotel.  And  they  was  two-three  little 
tumble -down  cabins  scattered  round  like 
somebody  had  forgot  to  take  them  along 
when  they  moved.  Hit  looked  plumb 
shiftless, 

“Well,"  says  Allingham,  “I’m  right  diss 'pi fiU'il  in 
this  yere  settlement  It  remind*  n  feller  of  ;i  Kris- 
muH  card  without  no  icing  onto  it  Or  p'raps  like  a 
wedding  to  which  the  bride  has  failed  to  respond." 

“It  ain’t  overly  exciting  to  the  eyesight,"  I  says, 
“and  that’s  a  fact.  Hut  the  sa Boon's  got  a  light  into 
it.  Mchhe  we'll  take  more  int’rcst  arter  we  done 
drinked  one  or  two!" 

So  we  walked  into  the  ^alburn  and  looked  u round. 


was  a  poo!  table,  and  in  bechune,  under  one 
of  them  coaboil  lamps  swinging  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  was  a  cyard  table.  They  was  some  fellers 
setting  Tound  it  playing  poker  and  around  them 
was  some  more  fellers  sweating  the  game  and 
*»ne  little  chunky  feller  with  tow  haar  and  a  cigarect 
was  bringing  a  couple  of  loads  of  drinks  from  be¬ 
hind  the  bar  and  carrying  them  over  to  the  table. 
One  load  was  on  the  tray  and  the  other  one  the 
feller  was  packing  internul.  lie  seemed  right  drunk. 


A  SIZABLE  jack  pot  was  being  decided  in  the  poker 
*  *  game,  which  was  the  reason  nobody  paid  us  any 
attention.  So  we  j’ined  the  sweaters  and  looked  on 
and  one  of  the  sweaters  whispered  to  us  finely,  arter 
we'd  asked  him,  who  the  five  fellers  playing  was. 

He  says  the  tall,  sollem  feller,  who  was  about  us 
fut  us  u  match,  with  a  plumb  terryfying  mushtash 
curling  back  like  the  horns  on  one  them  moun¬ 
tain  goat*,  was  Brad  Thomas.  He  was  the  salloon 
propry  ter.  And  he  says  the  feller  opposite,  wear¬ 
ing  a  big  sombrero  with  u  convict-wove  horsehair 
hatband  und  silver  buttons  on  his  vest,  wus  the 
aherreff.  This  here  sherreff  was  a  Mexican,  but 
when  1  first  seen  him  I  thought  he  was  a  niggero. 
He  looked  plumb  light-struck. 

The  sherreff  and  Brad,  seemed  like,  was  bucking 
each  another,  so  1  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the 
other  fellers.  Two  on  'em  was  deppity  sherreff*. 
the  sweater  says,  und  the  last  one  was  Sim  Wood, 
who  owned  the  rival  salloon  acrost  the  street.  The 
sweater  says  competition  betwixt  the  two  salloon* 
wasn't  right  keen  how  so  ever,  because  S»m  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  close  up  arter  taking  in  a  dollar  or  two 
in  the  morning,  and  then  to  come  over  and  spend 
the  bulancr  of  the  day  in  Brad's  salloon,  where  they 
was  more  life.  If  he  didn't  git  cleaned  out  afore 
evening  come,  the  sweater  says.  Because  this  Sim 
was  a  gambler. 

Well,  Brad  Thomas  win  the  jack  pot  and  begun 
lafflng  at  the  sherreff,  who  looked  right  mean  like 
he  couldn’t  take  a  joke.  Then  Brad  called  for 
drinks  for  the  house,  and  that's  where  the  sweaters 
got  action  on  their  time  and  their  incouraging  ap¬ 
plause.  It's  their  bizniz  to  stand  around  and  back 
the  winner;  if  he's  gen'rus,  that  is.  And  if  he 
uin't  they  back  him  anyway,  trusting  to  luck.  Be¬ 
cause  they're  gamblers  too. 

When  the  tow-headed  feller  had  come  around  with 
another  double-bur'l  order,  one  for  him  and  one  for 
the  balance  of  the  company,  Brad  glansed  up  to  see 
if  everybody  was  getting  theirn,  and  he  seen  us  and 
riz  up  and  went  behind  the  bar  and  begun  polishing 
glaasc*  inviting  like. 

So  Allingham  and  me  and  two-three  other  fellers 
lined  up  on  the  more  ’xpensive  side  of  the  bar  and 
Allingham  says:  “Well,  J  reck’n  we  best  take  one!" 

“What  will  you  take,  mister?"  says  Brad,  looking 
ut  me  first,  because  Allingham  was  ordering. 

“Whisky!"  I  says. 

“I  ain't  drinking."  says  Allingham;  “I'll  take 
beer!" 

“Won't  you  and  your  friends  j’ine  us?"  1  says  to 
Brad,  looking  meenwhile  at  the  fellers  standing  by 
the  bar. 

“They  uin^t  no  fnends  of  mine,”  says  Brad,  look¬ 


and  on  one  aide  we  seen  a  bar  and  acrost  from  it 


"Shrf  up!”  *ayn  l /if  holdup  frflrr.  ••  4 nd  ad  ranee  and  deli  re  r  up  the  paotta!" 
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What’s  Hack  of 
Tour  Hackard? 


Engineering  Knowledge  tested  and  proved 
during  twenty  years  of  continuous  progress. 

Shop  Experience  covering  the  life  of  the 
motor  industry,  with  Packard  quality  always 
paramount. 

Unequalled  Facilities  for  producing,  in 
the  Packard  shops,  motor  cars  of  the  highest 
class  in  quantities  which  permit  of  giving  the 
greatest  value  to  the  customer. 

Advanced  factory  methods  that  insure  uniform  excellence  in 
materials  and  workmanship. 

A  business  policy  of  equal  tredtment  to  all  patrons ,  and 
that  treatment  based  on  a  desire  to  deserve  good  will . 

Country-wide  Packard  service— uniformly  prompt,  cour¬ 
teous,  capable,  and  reasonably  priced. 

A  great  organization  built  up  on  the  principle  of  Americans 
First;  composed  of  men  who  take  pride  in  their  work  and  in  the 
character  of  the  product.  *  -  The  judgment  of  forty  thousand 


owners. 


qA 5  k  the  man  'who  o'wns  one 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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PROHIBITION?  THEN 
GOOD-BY,  AMERICA! 

BY  FREDERICK  LANDIS 


Enamolin's  Beauty  is  Permanent 

NO  MATTER  wb*rt  you  use  if.  indoors  or  out,  Ensinohn  will  lor  yufi 
retain  it  s  fresh  be  aw  tv,  in  *pile  ol  weather  end  west. 

4  ■ 

It's  surface  is  tile-lake.  It  will  not  -turn  color,”  chip,  trei-fc  or  peeL  And  when 
it  is  soiled,  you  rsn '< Un n  il  or  eauly  at  a  china  ptate. 

Ute  Enamolin  lor  your  tun-peHor.  halls,  walls,  furniture  — wherever  you  wan! 
In  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  a  gleaming  wtyle  surface  as  beautiful  as  porcelain 

As  for  economy  — one  coat  of  Enamolin  covers  as  well  as  two  coats  of  nrtlirv 
ary  enamel.  Its  durability  saves  you  the  cost  of  refmishing 


NAMLAC  FLOOR  FINISH  not  only  beautih. 
face,  but  protects  them.  too.  It  is  walerpn 
worthy  o I  ute  in  Enamolined  homes. 

At  A  /or  "7%*  IMUSa  Spot  floo  Afmt.  "  A  to  mpl*  n 
F/ooc  Fruit h  Bmnt  fa*  10  coo  It.  AiJt 

EMIL  CALM  AX  «  CCX 


mi  tilAtr  £t*m*noJim  me  Nmemfme 
».*  Dormmiitr  Demi 

KSTASI.milKD  IN*  15'** 

KN  l\Vi||i;rta»  St  VrwV>ri 


Ink  isn’t  always  handy 

—use  TABLET  INK 


SwanTahlel  Ink  and  plain  water  Hive  you  a  perfect  writing  ink. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  the  soldier,  sjiilor  and  war  worker  a 
mighty  convenience  to  the  civilian.  Try  it. 


Swan  Safety 


MILITARY  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


carries  its  own  Swan  Tablet  Ink  tucked  away  in  the  end 
of  the  barrel— an  ample  supply  for  six  or  seven  hundred 
sheets  of  writing.  One  tablet  — plus  plain  water  makes  a 
barrel  full  of  ink. 

A  great  combination-  a  fa- 
Ck  mouspen;  perfect  ink  tablets. 

The  Swan  Safety  M  ilitary  Pen 
W  is  non-leaking,  is  depend- 

y  J  able.  Has  a  smooth  gold  pen- 

point,  and  it  always  writes. 

Sni  Obtainable  from  Miitionerv 

,  \  1 1  c-  r  ^ .  dru^iitlx. 

"" ‘  •  i  r  *  •  •  * 1  *  ‘  • 

„  Jef-  .  » ’  i«  INI  l  *  <  •  i  • 

'  I  i:  .  'V*  .in  1 1- 1  l  . 

jfri  is 

^  Mjbie.Todd  A* 

IT  ■Uiden  lAm 

ia9qE®B*i  Hglljljjlk  New  We i 

yj4  *  -*• v  !*•-' 


Ink  Tablet 

Ammunition 


rf/coro 


Imported  from  Porto  Rico 


An  Efficiency  Engineer,"  said  the  manufacturer.  “He  had  just 
demonstrated  how  I  could  increase  our  output  and  decrease  our 
operating  expense  when  I  offered  him  one  of  my  ‘customers’ cigars. 

‘Try  one  of  mine  instead,’  he  laughed,  ‘Maybe  I  can  also  increase 
your  smoking  enjoyment  at  less  expense.’ 

I  bit  off  the  end,  lighted  up  and  puffed  it.  ‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘What’s 
the  answer?  This  is  as  good  as  the  cigar  1  smoke,  and  probably 
costs  as  much.’ 

*' That's  half  the  answer,’  he  replied, ‘It’s  as  good  as  your  cigar — 
but  it  costs  only  8c.  It’s  a  Ricoro,  the  Corona  si/e — imported 
duty  free  from  Porto  Rico.’ 

‘As  an  Efficiency  Engineer  you  are  sure  some  cigar  ex pert ,’  1 
remarked." 


Pactflcu  Site 

7c 

Boiof  M  M  M 


Panctda  Size 
7c 

lloio U.M 


Invincible  Sin 
3  for  2Sc 

IkiiofVJ  MM 


Sooner  or  later  you  'll  discover- 


Because  you  can  afford  15c  or  25c  cigars  is  no  reason  for  smoking 
them  if  a  7c  or  8c  Ricoro  will  prove  as  enjoyable.  A  trial  is  the 
only  test  that  tells.  Discover  Ricoro  today.  You’ll  find  out  why 
we  call  it  the  “self-made”  cigar  and  why  millions  of  Ricoros  were 
sold  the  first  year  they  were  on  the  market. 

and  shapes,  from  6c  to 
f  si/e.  The  quality  is 


ll’iir  Satinas 
Slxmpi  laU  tn 
ail  United 
Ctfar  Store* 


Corona  Site  Cabinet  Site  Saratoga  .Site 
8c  #  lOi  7c 

Bo*  *30  M«>  feituf**  f»  BeiofM 


* 


Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores. — “ Thank  You.” 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  over  S00  Cities.  General  Offices,  New  York 
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Saves  About  $2 

If  Used  to  Displace  Meat 


Each  larsrc  package  of  Quaker  < Lu*  contains  6220  calories 
of  nutrition.  In  meats  and  eggs — on  the  average  at  this  writ¬ 
ing — that  same  food  value  costs  7  or  fl  times  as  much. 

Note  the  vast  difference,  measured  by  food  units: 


Calories  Per  Pound 

1810  V«al  Cutlet*  . 

895  Yo«ng  Chicken 

720  Fresh  Halibut  . 


Quaker  Oats 
Round  Sleek 
Eff«e  .  .  . 


Then  mark  the  great  difference  in  cost.  You  can  serve  seven  break  - 
ft  us  of  Quaker  Oats  for  the  cost  of  one  meat  "r  egg  breakfast. 

Yet  the  nat  i*  the  supreme  food.  It  has.  twice  the  energy  value 
of  beef,  ami  several  times  its  minerals. 

It  is  a  complete  food,  supplying  every  needed  element.  And  it* 
flavor  makes  it  wondroudy  inviting. 

It  is  the  advised  food  I <n  the  young.  where  coal  is  not  considered. 
And  the  favorite  morning  cereal  in  inanM<m  »*  in  cottage. 

The  delightful  way  to  reduce  your  food  cost  i*  to  ser%e  more 
Quaker  Oats. 


The  Extra  -  Flavory  Flake* 


Qua  l rf  t  >at*  trrmi  a  bushel.  Bat 
those  ten  pounds  are  the  flavory 
tuts.  Ami  they  bring  you  these 
exquisite  flakes  tvithnnt  any  extra 
price.  Be  Mire  you  get  them. 


We  u^c  queen  grains  only  in 
Quaker  Oats  -ju*t  the  rich,  plump 
nat*.  The  small  grains,  which 
lack  flavor,  are  di scanted. 

Ton'*  wc  get  i*n  ten  pounds  «d 


13c  and  32c  Per  Package 

Exempt  in  Far  Wmmt  and  South 


Quaker  Oats  Bread 

1  .  flip*  <,>.■»•  r r  iJah  'unranlifili 

2  lOklNNon  mII  '•  cup  iuci; 

2  ru|i«  hv  ms  •  «ter  t  cake  vent 

'«  cup  liiVrur^rm  wiaU?  Sciiv-  Hour 

Mu  t.  «-lWf  0*i*k«r  Ov,t*.  m3  H  and  -i*«r 
I'  --.f  |*u  I<I|«  Ilf  kaiti.tirf  *«l»r.  Ih 

-*  »  •  *  •intll  I  •  i  k  •  •  ►  r  tr  H»»^  ai»l  'M 
•  •  li  Li,  '♦••I.  -I  — m  V  i-jp  liik*- 
*■»»!.  **!r»  iLrn  •  r»«|»«  .-f  n*»*»r 

X  mkI  »l  lb  •  ftain.  lliir  Ir* 

»<•  mH'  lt«M  «u-«it  2  h«>or>' 
ib.-Mtchlr  f-  rm  lain  i*»  ai.*  f.*« 

I*1  rl«-  U"'«  %r*t  *i«k,  •»•*•»  '<• 
*-  •  It  ifr»  »•’«•!  !•  ..--a  •  ntf. 

-  VIII  !•  ..I  Hlftll  It.  •»»»• 

•  I  «■'  «fl  •  ?•••  •  Hm* 


Quaker  Oata  Muffin* 

S  •  ir  '••''•'M  U'lilvr  o*»i».  I*i  nip.  S*i  r.  I  up 
•••I'L'i  «a»lhi  1  IV#  •  lr*i«.|  I  •Mrlivtf  »•••*. |r-» 

r  ialili<n*.«»  iniivr.  *%  iv«^.r«  *«lt.  * 

•unr 

li*i  iui*.k  "•  ijnikn  **«u.  X*r 

«*H  “Kir  Milt  an*  n»*J|.- 1  LultM  •  I?  in 
!•<«.(  hi. I  UkiM  r..ilH  la .1  thnp«itfM.  aa4  irll  >vv 
’••II  l»al»’»i  H-ik*  rn  Nll*n»l  frin  |«n> 


Quaker  Oata  Sweetbita 


I  •'•V  «*0»r  2  «m*,  !  -n-  !>•*•  n#  i- «4»r. 

I  Itl  lMh.M  Min  I  !»•>(.  ..ii  ,«o*IU.  .*H  .  u|» 

nnni'Lvil  Umlrr  ••*!• 

'>»n  iNllaf  ai.«1  -.jar  I  M  •  IX-  't  n*r-  »  M 
QmP»  « VI-  »-•  «ki*h  ^*1  nr  t-'-’lvf  In- 

•»*l  *41  <  ai  l  * 

•Wa*  ah  t««*  uf  wiilf  am*  *U  1»-I  llbf 

i.rt|a(n|  •  *<•  aill  «  Ivppiww.  •  ail  *rr?  * 

•  «  *-«h^  •!••».»*  Hike  n  -l< 


il-~«l 


pillaged  the  freeman  of  hts  desire  to  wanted  the  sword  of  Bunker  Hill  for  a 
go  to  jail.  cheese  knife  and  the  flag  of  Yorktown 

Only  yesterday  prohibition  was  a  for  a  bar  towel;  he  only  wanted  to  rob 

far-off  dream  and  now  it  is  a  next-door  the  graves  of  all  our  heroes  front  Wwsh- 

neighbor.  The  Moderate  Drinker  did  it:  ington  to  Lincoln  and  drag  them  forth 

he  said  John  Barleycorn  was  asking  too  as  brewery  agents. 

much  for  liquor.  But  John  only  asked  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Barleycorn  did 
a  little  over  a  thousand  per  cent  profit,  want  something  else;  oh, yea, he  though: 
and  then  he  only  asked  to  put  in  any  it  would  be  nice  to  have  posterity  for 
adulteration  that  appealed  to  him;  and  a  sewer! 

thrn  he  only  asked  for  the  Government.  And  iust  because  he  wanted  these. 
•  local.  State,  and  national;  and  then  he  the  Moderate  Drinker  got  up  from  the 

only  asked  for  mountain  ranges  of  beer  table  and  shouted  right  into  Bar- 

blasted  homes;  and  then  he  only  asked  leycorn's  face:  “I'm  going  to  put  you 

for  the  youth  of  the  land;  and  then  he  out  of  business/'  But  the  worst  was 

"just  kinds  felt*’  that  he'd  like  to  have  what  happened  outside.  The  Moderate 

the  eyesight  of  the  babies  and  the  peace  Drinker  hatted  his  eyes,  as  if  waking 

of  old  age!  He  only  wanted  political  from  a  trance,  and  then  he  said  to  him- 

ambition  for  a  cockroach  and  the  law  of  self:  "Why  should  it  take  a  ho*r  *• 

the  country  for  a  doormat;  he  only  many  centuries  to  commit  suicide?’* 


The  American  Destroyers 

Cmnlinumi  from  pm**  tt 


he  quite  useless.  It  is  to  be  a  public, 
unmitigated,  intolerable,  all-pervading 
nuisance.  And  with  this  elementary 
little  piece  of  knowledge  in  my  mind, 
I  asked  my  question,  but  in  a  form 
that  was  not  felicitous:  "How  are  your 
amateurs  getting  on?*'  I  certainly  got 
the  answer  I  deserved  when  the  captain 
rapped  back:  "We  have  never  had  any." 
Not  one.  it  seems,  has  missed  a  day's 
work,  or  failed  in  any  single  day  to  do 
two  days’  work.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
Annapolis  that  trained  them  and  to 
their  captains  and  brother  officers, 
I  older  in  the  profession,  who  have  made 
them,  but  most  of  all  it  Is  a  tribute  to 
'  the  men  themselves.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  is  complete.  In  the  ensign  there  is 
no  trace  left  of  the  lawyer  with  his 
newly  growing  practice,  nor  in  the 
great  hanker’s  son.  nor  any  touch  of  the 
civilian  in  any  of  these  stout,  cheery, 
hard-driven  last  comers  to  the  sea. 
What  is  true  of  the  after  cahin  is  true 
too  of  between  deck*-  The  training 
camps  for  bluejackets  have  done  their 
work  faithfully  too.  They  tell  me  that 
it  is  only  the  personal  record  sheets 
that  prove  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  old  hands  and  the  new.  But  then, 
of  course,  the  work  is  really  prodigious, 
incessant,  so  that  the  “sea  change"  Is 
suffered  in  the  briefest  time. 

What  the  Record*  Show 

THE  flag  captain  keens  a  complete 
statistical  record  ox  each  boat's 
doings  day  by  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  a  tabular  statement  of  the  work 
of  each  from  the  very  beginning  is 
brought  up  to  date.  In  the  first  col¬ 
umn  the  destroyers'  names — and  what 
names!  Each  a  memory  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  gallant  fighting,  of  duty  nobly 
done,  a  stirring  mrmory  that  challenges 
to  emulation!  Then  follow  the  total 
period  of  the  boat's  service,  the  mileage 
run.  the  days  on  escort  or  convoy,  the 
time  in  harbor,  the  period  when  under 
repair,  how  the  repairs  were  done, 
whether  by  the  boat’s  own  men,  or  with 
the  resources  of  the  parent  ship,  or  in 
a  dockyard;  the  numbers  of  submarines 
seen,  the  numbers  engaged  and  how  tn 
gaged,  and  so  forth.  In  its  way  the 
two  half  sheets  of  typewritten  foolscap 
that  make  up  this  return  are  about  as 
‘  l  ijuent  a  document  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  would  like  to  print  it  here  and 
would  ask  no  brtter  text  on  which  to 
write.  But  all  the  really  interesting 
things  are  secret.  You  see  they  would 
interest  the  Huns  more  acutely  even 
than  us! 

Perhaps  those  that  have  never  been 
to  sen  in  n  destroyer,  and  do  not  know 
the  kind  of  seas  that  are  usual  where 
the  east  Atlantic  lanes  merge  into  the 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  would  hard¬ 
ly  realise  what  a  regular  service  of  five 
thousand  miles  n  week  must  mean  in 
strain  on  material  and  strain  on  men. 
Remember  that  four  days  at  sea  means, 
all  through  the  winter  time,  almost 
twice  as  much  darkness  as  light,  and 
that  In  war  it  is  rent  durkm***.  because 
no  lights  are  used.  These  fragile-look* 
ing  craft  must  he  taken  in  and  out  of 
harbor  and  go  about  their  escort  and 
convoying  duties  without  showing  a 
glimmer,  and  never  meet  a  ship  or  es¬ 
cort  or  convoy  a  ship  that  carries  u 
warning  ray.  Remember  that  a  high 
mileege  has  to  l»e  run  at  quite  high 
speed.  Steam  for  the  highest  possible 
speed  must  always  be  kept  up.  for 
Frit*  may  turn  up  anywhere,  and  you 
must  go  for  him  like  a  shot,  or  not  at 
all.  As  a  mere  test  of  vigil  and  M*a- 
rrnnship.  this  kind  of  thing  makes  a  de¬ 
mand  on  officers  and  men  of  a  kind  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  in  any  naval  experience 
before  this  war.  Yet  the  vigilance  and 


seamanship  that  mere  safety  call*  for 
are  only  a  secondary  factor,  for  these 
boats  arc  not  here  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  hut  to  find  and  fight  and  sink 
the  submarines.  And  the  submarine* 
know  it,  and  their  whole  energies  arc 
bent  on  not  being  found.  For  it  hap¬ 
pens  too  often  to  be  pleasant  that 
"found"  means  "fought,"  and  "fought'' 
means  "foundered."  It  is  in  durknes* 
that  the  submarine  on  the  surface  run* 
least  risk  of  being  seen,  and  for  that 
reason  is  it  that  in  darkness  the  sharp¬ 
est  lookout  for  submarines  must  be  ffept 
The  mere  mileage,  then,  means  vast 
ly  more  than  meets  the  eye,  but  it  ia 
the  other  entries  that  are  the  mon- 
tempting.  "Submarines  seen,  engaged, 
and  how  engaged."  |  wish  I  could  give 
the  totals  or  the  results!  They  arc 
agreeable  reading.  But  one  thing’ is  in¬ 
tensely  striking.  There  are  boat*  here 
that  have  done  as  great  a  mileage  as 
any.  that  have  spent  above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  days  at  sen,  whose  record  is 
blameless — yet  have  never  seen  a  sub¬ 
marine  at  all!  There  is.  in  short,  as 
much  luck  in  this  as  In  all  other  form* 
of  hunting.  There  are  cases,  I  believe, 
in  the  British  Service,  of  men  assidu¬ 
ously  out  in  search  of  submarines  for 
a  year  together  and  never  seeing  one, 
and  then  suddenly  and  for  no  apparent 
on  having  a  Miff!  Off  IttCk  that  re- 
paid  a  thousand  times  their  persever¬ 
ing  patience.  Still,  to  the  captains  who 
have  been  out  of  luck  the  denial  of  a 
scrap  of  any  kind  is.  of  course,  in¬ 
tensely  trying.  One  felt  ho  sorry  for 
them,  I  could  not  help  being  reminded 
of  the  little  boy  who,  on  being  bidden 
to  seek  edification  in  a  picture  of  the 
Christians  thrown  to  the  lions  and 
tigers  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  called 
out:  "1-ook,  mummy,  there  is  u  poor 
tiger  that  hasn't  got  a  Christian  !"  lim¬ 
it  is  a  Christian  or  two  who  has  not 
yet  got  a  tiger.  But  they  know  tlmt 
their  time  will  come — and  1  would  hate 
to  be  Frit*  when  it  does. 

A  Family  Affair 

T  WAS  writing  just  now  of  the  mother 
I  ship  it  seems  a  natural  word  to  use. 
and  natural  too  to  borrow  Nelaon'* 
phrase  again  In  writing  of  this  "band 
of  brother*/'  For  the  whole  outfit, 
flag  captain  and  destroyer  captains. 
British  admiral  and  the  British  Service 
and  the  British  Admiralty  one  sees 
that  it  is  all  a  family  affair.  Thr  bonds 
between  the  two  services  are  intimate 
and  strong  and  curiously  cordial.  It  is 
something  far  better  than  tact  or  cour¬ 
tesy  that  hns  made  them  so  and  keeps 
them  bo.  It  is  tnrgely  the  common  aim 
that  doe*  it,  hut  chiefly,  I  think,  the 
common  pursuit  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  skillful  conduct  in  trying  to 
achieve  that  aim.  To  win  the  war  by 
beating  the  submarine— for  this  is  ull 
that  in  needed  to  win  the  war —is  cct- 
tainly  the  aim.  But  what  make*  thing* 
go  so  sweetly  is  the  intense  desire  to 
find  the  best  and  surest  way  of  doing 
it.  You  may  think  that  there  is  a 
rivalry  between  thr  services.  There  is, 
God  bless  them  both!  But  then  there 
is  just  ae  keen  a  rivalry  between  the 
boats  of  each  service.  And  the  ad¬ 
miral  and  the  authorities  at  Whitehall 
are  entirely  impartial  in  making  all 
useful  information  common  to  nil  and 
spreading  to  each  the  experience  of  all 
the  others.  Blame  and  praise  and  criti¬ 
cism  and  suggestion  an*  all  impartial 
too.  Do  not  think  for  a  minute  that, 
when  the  British  admiral  recommend* 
an  American  officer  for  the  Dixtin- 
iruishe.l  Service  Order,  he  is  doing  it 
out  of  politeness  or  with  an  eye  to  in¬ 
ternational  propaganda.  1  do  not  know 
(CoNiipprd  vit  page  JJ) 
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REMINGTON 

UMC 


IS  1  eel  Lined 

ARROW 

,i  ndt- ^ 


-foil  Shooting 


The  Remington  UMC  Improvement  in  Shot 
Shells  Everybody  is  talking  about 

THE  Wetproof  development  by  Reminglon  UMC  is  a  patented  and  exclusive 
process  of  Waterproofing  the  ahell  in  crimp  and  top  wad — sealed  against 
wet.  It  makes  the  shells  exceptionally  firm  in  the  crimp — strong  and  depend* 
able  where  the  average  shell  is  weakest.  The  Wetproof  process  is  now  applied 
to  all  Remington  UMC  smokeless  powder  shells .  Wetproof  shells  do  not  cost 
any  more* — simply  ask  for  "Arrow"  or  "Nitro  Club"  Remington  UMC. 

W/HF.THF.R  he  ever  hunts  in  the  wet  provemrnt  in  "Arrow"  and  "Nitro  Club"— • 
™  countries  or  nut,  there  i*  not  a  sports*  all  these  were  adopted  without  question  by 
man  anywhere  but  is  welcoming  the  Wet*  thinking  Hportsmen  everywhere,  and  their 
proof  development  by  Remington  UMC  as  position  grows  stronger  and  stronger  every 
a  solid  contribution  to  shooting  progress,  season. 

Here  is  an  interesting  fact — no  Krming- 
ton  UMC  development,  once  announced, 
has  ever  bad  to  be  recalled  or  even  modified. 

The  Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun,  the 
\uto-lojdiug  Shotgun,  the  .Steel-lined  im- 


•MTaOCLLB- 


It  is  bound  to  be  so  with  wet-proof— not  a 
competitive  "feature"  to  influence  sales  for 
a  time,  but  a  matured  ami  permanent  serv* 
ice  to  every  man  wbo  uses  a  shotgun  and 
every  merchant  wbo  sells  Remington  UMC, 


pr—i  and 

Stwi1  liiwil 

KEMINf.TO* 

mi: 


If  /w'rn  +r  you  find  ~  Arrow"  and  “Aifro  Chib**  labvU.  you 
find  ike  H  rfpraoj  thrlU  R*nun#Uifi  UMC,  look  for 
them,  it  is  north  ukilv. 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS 
UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO, 


WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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Sir  Waiter  Raleigh 

was  one  of  the  first  men  to  smoke  a 
pipe  in  England.  You  perhaps  re¬ 
member  the  story.  How  his  faithful 
valet  thought  he  was  a-fire  and  how 
he  tried  to  put  out  the  flames  by 
on  a  mug  of  ale. 

It  is  quite  different  today.  You  see 
man  smoking  a  Wellington 
somehow  you  envy  nim 
the  sheer  joy  of  rt.  Calm, 
cozy  and  contented  he  looks — the 
original  portrait  of  happiness! 

Nowadays,  a  pipe  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  man's  equipment  as  his 
watch  or  knife  or  the  inevitable  black  notebook. 


THF. 


UNIVERSAL  PIPE 

wil  not  wheeze  or  bubble.  The  “well" 
catches  the  moisture.  The  Wellington  is 
made  of  genuine  French  briar,  seasoned  by 
our  own  special  process.  1 1  hreaks-in  sweet 
and  mellow.  The  bowl  is  guaranteed 
against  cracking  of  burning  through.  Any 
tobacco  tastes  better  in  a  Wellington. 


ALL 

GOOD 


u  oa  you  n. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 

New  York 

Lttrgwtf  Pip*  itfs«vfm iH'vrr 


7  he  Slick  lor  Shaving  Economy 


25c. 


Unscrew 
lit*?  U>i 
*•  in*  I* 


Besides  the  quirk,  plentiful,  softening 
hither  that  makes  your  daily  shave  n 
pleasure,  you  have  the  satislaction  of 
thrift  when  you  use  Colgate’s  ’Handy 
Grip*  Shaving  Stick.  With  it*  new  and 
clever  construction  you  can  unscrew  the 
last  of  the  soap  (usually  thrown  a  wav) 
and  stick  it  on  a  new  stick. 


you  get. 

You  can  use 
it  all. 


Saves  50  Shaves 

right  in  the  Mrui  Grip 


Per  Slick 


how  things  are  done  on  shore,  but  there 
is  no  mincing  of  words  no  mealy- 
mouthed  business  where  the  American 
hound*  are  slipped  from  the  leash  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Wisely  Silent 

IIKN  came  luncheon  in  the  captain's 
cabin  a  real  American  luncheon, 
;  rooked  by  a  Japanese  cook,  served  by 
a  Philippine  waiter,  beginning  with 
.  grapefruit  and  ending  with  Java  coffee. 
All  thr  captain*  were  there  The  lunch 
was  excellent,  but  the  talk  was  a  fail- 
I  urr.  I,  of  course,  was  trying  to  get  the 
captains  to  tell  me  of  their  work,  and 
everyone  was  willing  enough  that  the 
other  fellow  the  last  to  have  a  scrap 
with  a  submarine,  or  a  rouple  who  hud 
been  recommended  for  the  |).  S.  C. — 
should  do  so.  If  they  had.  of  course  1 
I  could  not  have  written  their  Ktories. 
But  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  everyone 
would  talk  of  anything  in  the  world 
except  himself. 

Ciet  them  on  the  admiral,  for  instance, 
,  and  you  had  real  eloquence.  But.  like 
j  the  simple,  efficient.  hard-working  fel- 
!  lows  that  they  are,  they  were  hopeless 
when  one  tried  to  get  them  to  talk  of 
•  their  own  achievements.  It  was  just 
|  luck  that  one  had  been  recommended 
for  high  honors — just  a  chance  that  an- 
I  other  had  got  an  enemy  with  all  his 
oncers  and  crew.  Politeness  might 
compel  the  bare  statement  of  a  fact  or 
two;  hut  there  arr  no  stories  going,  and 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  get  them 

But  there  was  no  shyness  when  it 
came  to  asking  questions.  Anyooe  who 
had  been  in  New  York  as  recently  as 
December  20  must  surely  lie  a  mine  of 


home  news.  How  were  things  going? 
How  were  the  troops  getting  over? 
When,  and  on  what  scale,  would  their 
brothers  of  the  army  get  to  work?  What 
about  the  shipping  program,  ordnance, 
machine  guns:  Then  what  was  the 
news  about  other  antisubmarine  com¬ 
mands?  How  were  they  doing?  What 
did  the  recent  changes  at  the  Admiralty 
mean?  Were  more  coining?  What  of 
France  and  the  great  expected  Gorman 

Ch?  The  Russian  peace?  Austria? 

German  strikes?  Before  I  realized 
what  had  happened,  the  interviewer  had 
become  the  interviewed.  And  I  noted 
again  a  thing  1  had  often  noted  before. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  tales  of  trav¬ 
elers,  whatever  reputation  or  other 
things  the  Englishman  or  American  en¬ 
joys  abroad,  he  is  seldom  charged  with 
overmodesty.  He  is.  to  put  it  mildly, 
generally  thought  to  be  something  of  a 
hragger.  Perhaps  I  am  not  traveler 
enough  to  say  whether  this  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  true  bill  But  one  thing  I  have 
always  found.  It  is  that  the  genuine 
professional  man  is  never  overconfident 
and  never  boasts.  He  has  too  much  rr 
spret  for  his  craft;  knows  its  difficul¬ 
ties  too  well;  knows  always  the  gulf 
lictween  the  task  and  the  achievement. 
He  knows,  in  short,  that  there  is  no  end 
to  learning;  and  he  is  wisely  silent  so 
long  as  there  is  anything  to  learn.  And 
there  is  nothing  conscious  or  artificial 
in  the  thing  at  all.  It  is  this  serious 
modesty  of  purpose  that  is  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  this  outwork  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy — the  secret  of  its  brotherly  con¬ 
cert  with  the  British  Service.  It  is  above 
everything  intensely,  solely  professional 
And  the  result  is  extraordinary. 


The  Two-Handed  Sword 

Cnmttmumi  fr*m  r*?#r 


|  “Well?  What  is  it  now!" 

"I — I — "  the  samurai  hesitated.  "I 
.  know  the  gas.  I  know  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  how  it  is  projected,  how  it  af¬ 
fects  the  human  body.  I  understand  all 
|  that.  But  what  is  it  for?" 

"You — you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know?" 

The  professor  twirled  in  his  chair, 
utter  incredulity  in  his  accents.  Then, 
reading  the  question  in  Takagmwa's 
oblique  eyes,  sensing  that  the  man  was 
asking  in  perfect  good  faith,  in  perfect 
innocence,  he  rose,  took  him  bvr  the  arm, 
and  led  him  to  the  window,  lie  pointed. 
Afternoon  had  melted  into  a  soft  eve¬ 
ning  of  glowing  violet  with  a  pale  moon 
growing  faintly  in  the  north.  The  lin¬ 
den  trees  stood  stiff  and  motionless  as 
if  forgrd  out  of  a  dark-green  metal 
But  still  the  soldiers  tramped  Still 
tlerr  was  the  glitter  of  rifle  barrel 
and  sword  tip  and  lance  point.  Still 
crowds  packed  thr  sidewalks,  cheering. 
The  professor  made  a  great  gesture. 
It  was  more  than  a  mere  waving  of 
ham)  and  arm.  It  seemed  like  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  cut  through  the  nir  like  a 
tragic  shadow. 

“They  are  going  out  to  kill  with 
bullet  and  steel.  Hut  gas.  too,  can 
kill — poison  gas,  projected  from  iron 
tanks  on  an  unsuspecting,  unprepared 
enemy!  It  can  win  a  battle,  a  cam¬ 
paign.  a  war!  It  can  change  the  course 
of  world  history'  It  can  ram  imperial 
Germany's  slavery  down  the  throat  of 
a  free  world!  Poison  gas — it  is  a 
weapon— the  newest,  most  wicked,  most 
effective  weapon!"  The  professor  was 
getting  slightly  hysterical.  “Take  it 
back  with  you  to  Japan — to  France,  to 
England — anywhere*  Fight  us  with 
our  own  weapons!  Fight  u*  -and  give 
us  freedom  freedom !“  And,  with  an 
inarticulate  cry,  he  pushed  the  Japa¬ 
nese  out  of  chairs. 

Takngawa  walked  down  the  Dorn* 
theenM nissc  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Hih  feelings  were  to**ed  together  into 


Inn  violent  confusion  for  immediate  di 5 
entanglement  “You  will  learn,  not  for 
reward  and  merit,  not  for  yourself,  but 
for  Japan!"  hi*  grandfather,  the  old 
marquis,  had  told  him  And  he  had 
learned  n  great  secret — for  Japan.  And 
Japan  would  need  it.  For.  passing  the 

WiUndnistrusso,  he  bad  glanced  n! 
the  headlines  of  the  evening  edition 
nf  the  M\  he  Zeitung'*: 

•\Aq-o.  SU**tU  if*  Enohtmi  SetttU 

nt<»uO',u  H  oc  /..*  .  ifirh/cr 


War  inevitable  mid  he  war.  a  samu 
i'll  I .  M  inMh  entitled  to  wield  the  two 
handed  sword.  though  his  body  wn«  tor 
weak  to  carry  the  burden  of  it 

W  hut  of  it"  The  professor  had  tojr 
him  that  poison  gas,  too,  wn-  n  weapon 
the  most  modern,  must  effective  wcapnr 
111  the  world;  and  he  had  its  formuli 


The  poison  gaV  It 


But  first  he  must  get  out  of  the  coun 
try*  He  huiled  a  taxicab  and  drove 
straight  to  the  Presidency  of  Police.  A 
crowd  of  foreigners  of  all  nationalities 
-anxious,  nervous,  shouting,  gesticu¬ 
lating-  was  surging  in  the  lower  en¬ 
trance  hall  of  the  square,  baroque 
building  Hut  the  baron's  card  proved 
a  talisman,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  Takagawu  had  seen  Police  Cap 
tain  von  Wilmowitz.  had  hud  his  pas? 
port  viseed  and  had  received  perm iaaion 
for  himself  and  his  servant  Kaguchi  to 
leave  Berlin  for  Lake  Constance  on  the 
following  day. 

CAPTAIN  VON  WILMOWITZ  re¬ 
peated  the  baron 'a  warning:  “Take 
nothing  written  out  of  Germany 
Neither  yourself  nor  your  servant. 
They'll  examine  you  both  thoroughly 
at  the  Swi*s  frontier.  Be  careful,"  ami 
Takagawa  had  hidden  a  smile. 

I*t  them  search  his  person,  his 
clothes,  his  baggage.  They  would  not 
l»e  able  to  search  his  brain.  He  started 
figuring  rapidly.  He  would  go  tn 
Switzerland,  thence  via  Paris  to  Lon- 
don.  The  Japanese  ambassador  there 
was  u  second  cousin  of  his.  He  would 
give  him  the  precious  formula,  and 
then  — 

He  returned  to  the  pension  in  the 
Dahlmunnstrusse,  settled  hi*  bill,  and 
ordered  Kaguchi  to  pack.  Notebook 
after  notebook  he  burned,  and  as  he 
worked  he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  power.  There  was  no  actual  prr 
sentiment,  no  psychic  preliminaries.  It 
simplv  was  there,  this  feeling  of  power, 
as  if  it  had  always  been  there,  lie  wa* 
a  samurai,  and  his  was  the  two-handed 
sword  a  two-handed  sword  forged  in  ft 
stinking,  bulb-shaped  glass  retort  and 
shfMitmg  forth  yellow,  choking,  sulphur¬ 
ous  fumes. 

In  the  next  room  a  hulf  dozen  Ger¬ 
mans  were  smoking  and  drinking  and 
singing.  He  could  near  Hans  Grosser’:- 
excited  voice,  and  now  and  then  a  snatch 
of  song,  sentimental,  patriotic,  boast¬ 
ful.  and  he  thought  that  he  too  would 
soon  again  hear  the  Bongs  of  hi*  father- 
land,  back  in  the  island  of  Kiushu,  in 
the  rocky  feudal  stronghold  of  the 
Takagawas.  The  hards  would  be  there 
singing  the  old  heroic  epics;  the 
irr/ ic is  ns  would  warble-  the  old  melodics. 
Komoto  would  be  there,  and  he  him¬ 
self.  and  hi*  grandfather,  the  marquis. 

"You  will  learn  honorably!"  his 
grandfather  had  told  him.  And  he 
had  learned.  He  was  bringing  back 
the  fruit  of  it  to  Nippon. 

He  turned  to  Kaguchi  with  a  laugh. 
“I  have  learned.  Kaguchi,  eh?" 

“Yes,"  replied  the  old  servant,  "you 
have  learned  indeed.  O  Taknmori-san !" 

“And"  he  suid  it  half  to  himself — 
“I  have  learned  honorably." 

Honorably? 

He  repeated  the  word  with  u  mental 
question  ir.trk  at  the  end  pf  it, 

UigiilZBQ  Dy  CaOOQlG 
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Had  hr  teamed — honorably? 

He  stood  suddenly  quite  still.  An 
nshen  pallor  spread  to  hi*  very  lips, 
lie  dropped  the  coat  which  he  was  fold¬ 
ing.  Doubt  flouted  upon  him  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  like  the  shadow  of  a  leaf 
through  summer  dusk.  Something 
reached  out  and  touched  his  soul, 
leaving  the  chill  of  on  indescribable 
uneasiness,  an  indescrihahle  shame. 

“Honorably  i,p  He  whispered  the  word. 


step  by  step,  formula  by  formula,  he 
taught  Kaguchi  the  meaningless  Ger- 
man  words. 


FOR  hours  he  worked  with  him  until 
the  old  man  reeled  off  the  strange 
sounds  without  hitch  or  error. 

"You  know  now?"  he  asked  him 
finally,  even  as  the  professor  had  asked 
him  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

-Yea.” 

“You’ll  never  forget  it?" 


Takamori  Takagawa  smiled. 

"Kaguchi/'  he  said,  "you  will  go  from 
here  to  London,  using  this  passport." 
He  gave  him  the  oflicial  paper  which 
Herr  von  Wihnowitz  had  vjseed.  "In 
London  you  will  seek  out  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Nippon,  who  is  my  cousin.  You 
will  tell  him  word  for  word  what  I  have 
just  taught  you,  adding  that  it  is  the 
formula  of  a  poison  gas  and  that  this 
gas  is  mightier  than  the  two-handed 
sword  and  will,  perhaps,  win  the  war 
for  Nippon  and  her  allies.  You  will 
furthermore  tell 
him— and  let  this 
message  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  him  to 
my  respected 
grund  father 
— that  1  learned 
this  formula  hon¬ 
orably,  but  that 
I  could  not  take 
it  back  with  me 
to  Nippon  with¬ 
out  sullying  the 
law  of  hospital¬ 
ity,  since  the  for¬ 
eigners  taught 
me  in  good  faith 
I  myself,  being 
thus  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  dagger 
of  my  honor  and 
the  dagger  of  my 
country,  have 
tried  to  make  a 
compromise  with 
fate.  Honorably 
I  tried  to  do  my 
duty  by  Nippon, 
honorably  I  tried 
to  keep  the  law 
of  hospitality  un¬ 
tainted.  I  do  not 
eded.  Thus — "  he 


By  Helen  Fairchild  Morley 

Let  others  untie  their  poetry 
And  point  thor  pictures  too 
Let  others  credit  music — 

/  h*xiv  You 


While  some  are  muring  \<rm 
And  stones  by  the  score 
/  ploy  u'lth  blocks  and  marbles 
On  the  Jloor. 

And  when  the  days  are  /ini died 
According  to  God's  plan. 
Then  may  He  smile  and  /itid 
complete 

My  master  piece — a  Man  f 


IT  was  thus  that  Baron  von  Eschingcn, 
ushered  in  by  Kaguchi,  found  him. 
"Hara-kiri!"  he  said,  drawing  a  sheet 
across  the  dead  man's  face;  and  then, 
quite  suddenly:  “Yes — yes.  I  under¬ 
stand  -honorable  little  beggar!" 
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"The  Bert  Blade 
in  the  Service 


TJH-  Gem  Damaskeen*  Blade  is  k 

1  held  high  in  the  estimation  of  thou-  A, 
sands  of  Unde  Sam'*  fighting  boys  nt  N 
Ixrth  services.  It  has  earned  its  hoour 
mark  and  its  efficiency  and  depend¬ 
ability—  under  all  conditions  meas¬ 
ures  up  to*' Active  Service**  requirements. 


New  Special  Compact.  Khaki 

.Service  outfit,  includes  Gem 
Damaskeen*  Razor  complete 
with  seven  blade*  and  shav¬ 
ing  slid  stropping  handles. 


In  sealed,  waxed  paper 
wrapped  package  Ju»t 
and  rustproof  —etch  bU.fr 
(protected-  pack*  of  seem 

Uadra 35c.  fiOc  in  Canada. 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc. 


THE  ENCLOSED  BLADE 


THE  BLADE  ITSELF 
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LISTERINE 


THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 

is  readily  obtainable  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  the  countries  of  our  Allies. 

It  is  a  dependable  dressing  for  wounds  and  a  very 
acceptable  mouthwash,  gargle,  lotion  and  douche  in 
matters  of  personal  hygiene.  Booklet  “Domestic 
Medicine”  mailed  on  request. 

MwutomtJ  nnl»  by  Luiiwrt  riuraiMit  Co.,  S».  LojIi,  Mu,  U.  S.  A. 
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To  Mend  Tubes 


Touch  a  match  to  the  non-flaming  chemical  fuel.  In  5  minute* 
you  have  a  perfect,  lasting,  “feather-edge’'  repair.  So  simple 
a  child  can  do  it.  No  acid,  cement  or  gasoline.  You  can  use 
this  safety  vulcanizer  anywhere— in  any  weather.  Carry  it  in 
your  tool  box— save  cost  of  spare  tubes  and  repairs. 
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Where  Are  the  Airplanes  ? 


Quality 

IS 

Economy 


The  "Why  of  the  Hood  Extra'Ply" 

The  famous  Hood  Tire  sign  is  not 
far  away  from  the  sign  of  a  Hood 
Dealer  in  your  town. 

Ask  that  dealer  to  show  you  the  5  1 
construction  sheet  of  a  Hood  Tire,  or  a 
4/^r*.  or  a  3)^  if  you  prefer.  Count  the 
plies  of  finest  fabric.  Compare  with 
any  oversize  tire  of  ''standard'*  make. 
Note  the  excess  strength  of  the  Hood 
carcass,  the  full  round  shape,  and  the 
natural  fit  to  your  car  rims. 

When  you  have  tried  one.  divide  the 
price  you  paid  by  the  miles  the  tire  de¬ 
livered.  We  leave  the  answer  to  you. 

If  you  do  not  find  a  Dealer  near  you. 
look  for  him  on  the  page  opposite  the 
contents  page  of  the  1918  Blue  Book. 
The  Hood  Dealer  is  somewhere  near  you. 

Hood  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Mass. 


In  5  minutes 
So  simple 

repairs. 

With  12  Patch\  CA 

Heat  Unit % )  1  •  VJ 

The  Vulc*mier.  iix  round  Pitch  &  Heat  Units  for  Puncture*  and 
sii  oblong  units  for  cuts  and  teajs  —  with  full  instructions,  only  $1.50. 

Sold  by  Accessory  Dealers  and  Garages 


Complete  Outfit  (*' 


with  Inc  SHALtLK  6  MimIc  V«lc. 


Writ*  for  Fro*  Book 


*7J.e  C. 


ub#»  flivwftrf 
a ra  of  #•»*».  * 

C.  A.  shaler  Co.,  1102  Fourth  St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 
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adopted  also  the  plan  o/  immediate  pro¬ 
duction  of  existing  models  on  as  large 
a  scale  as  American  factories  could  turn 
out.  This  latter  plan  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  quicker  delivery  of  planes 
for  ths  present  fighting  on  the  western 
front — inferior  planes,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  entirely  useful  and  most  urgently 
necessary.  The  other  plan  would  have 
resulted,  and  will  result,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  s  very  superior  plane  for  the 
fighting  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  Both 

Elans,  carried  along  together,  would 
ave  been  a  perfect  program. 

This  dual  system  which  the  Aircraft 
Board  ought  to  have  adopted  can  be 
found  in  nearly  any  large  factory,  espe¬ 
cially  in  automobile  factories.  In  any 
large  factory  you  will  find,  somewhere 
off  in  a  corner,  a  room,  or  a  floor,  which 
is  closed  off.  which  does  not  share  the 
regular  steady  hum  of  production  In 
the  rest  of  the  factory.  In  it  are  engi¬ 
neers  and  laborers  who  work  minutely 
with  hand  tools.  This  small  loom  is 
the  laboratory;  in  it  is  being  perfected 
the  machine  which  the  factory  ingoing 
to  produce  next  year.  But  the  main 
factory  is  organized  for  steady  and  un¬ 
interrupted  production  of  this  year's 
model. 

Now,  the  Aircraft  Board's  mistake 
consists  in  this,  that  it  focused  all  of 
its  energy  and  time  and  resources  on 
the  laboratory  instead  of  on  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Not  only  did  it  use  all  its  own 
resources  as  a  laboratory;  it  used  the 
factories  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it 
used  them  at  ail,  as  laboratories.  That 
I  is  the  reason  for  all  the  complaint  from 
I  factory  owners  of  constant  changes  in 
design  and  blue  prints.  The  factories 
couldn’t  get  a  final  O.  K.  and  a  final 
44 go  ahead”  order.  This  was  very  slow, 
wasteful,  and  irritating  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  Aircraft  Board  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  to  perfecting  a  superb  1919  model, 
doing  little  toward  producing  machines 
of  the  present  191b  models,  and  it  is 
the  1918  machine  which  is  this  month 
I  most  sorely  needed  on  the  western 
front. 

Last  July,  nearly  n  year  ago  now, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  French  gen¬ 
erals  gave  to  an  American  newspaper 
man  a  message  for  America  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  airplane*.  The  transmission  of 
that  message  to  America  was  forbidden 
twice,  first  by  the  American  millUry 
authorities  and  later  by  the  American 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Sharp.  The  essential 
part  of  that  suppressed  message  reads: 

44 America  wifi  therefore  need  to  make 
great  haste  if  *he  wants  rapidly  to  at- 
tain  big  result*.  She  must  not  hesitate 
before  any  effort  to  act  quickly  and 
accomplish  much.  Equip  yoursel ves  os 
it  the  uar  were  going  to  towt  ten  years, 
but  speed  yourselves  as  if  if  iccrr  go- 
rnp  to  end  in  six  months.  Above  every¬ 
thing,  use  speed.” 

That  was  the  need,  eloquently  and 
forcefully  put.  The  Aircraft  Board  met 
only  half  the  call. 

One  wonders  whether  we  American* 
have  a  temperamental  weakness  on  this 
point.  We  did  thr  same  thing  about 
rifles.  WTc  did  the  same  about  mi 
chine  guns.  Wrt  declined  to  get  busy 
with  existing  models.  We  perfected  u 
model  of  our  own.  Our  new  model  i* 
a  wonderful  gun.  hut  we  were  not  ready 
to  make  it  until  several  months  after 
\%e  were  in  the  war.  The  quest  foT  per¬ 
fection  is  admirable,  but  it  la  slow.  And 
the  Germans  move  fo*t. 

It  may  b*  that  this  sort  of  thing 
reflects  either  the  American  mental 
attitude  or  the  army  mental  attitude. 
Or  possibly  it  is  Secretary  Baker’s 
mental  attitude. 

Stifling  Ingenuity 

THE  Aircraft  Board’s  decision  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  one  model,  and  one  model 
only,  had  another  unfortunate  resulL 
Once  thr  model  was  adopted,  in  the 
I  *h&r.«e  of  the  Liberty  motor,  nil  the 
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would  have  bad  -ome 
•esults  n  •■'.•"•il  have 
number  of  automobiles 
coat.  We  should  have 
•often!  -  of  standordiza- 
\  nut.  or  any  part,  front 


one  automobile  would  have  fitted  into 
any  other  automobile.  (These  benefits, 
applied  in  the  Liberty  motor,  will  In? 
apparent  nnd  potent  in  action  on  the 
western  front.)  But  the  adoption  of 
the  single  Fan!  mode!  in  1905,  with  the 
suppression  of  uli  other  production, 
would  have  deprived  us  of  most  of  the 
invention  and  development  which  have 
given  us  several  automobiles  which  are 
faster  than  the  Ford,  more  powerful 
than  the  Ford,  and  in  a  score  of  ways 
more  desirable  than  the  Ford.  This  dis¬ 
couragement  of  engineer*,  factories, 
and  inventors  devoted  to  other  modal* 
than  the  Liberty  has  formed  a  meas¬ 
urable  part  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Aircraft  Board. 

“Standardization/'  says  the  editor  of 
“The  Aeroplane, *'  “is  a  dangerous  game 
to  play  with  so  immature  a  product  as 
the  aeroplane  and  the  aero  engine.” 

One-Man  Control 

WHAT  precedes  covers  the  funda¬ 
mental  decision  of  policy  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  uproar  of  criticism. 
There  is  one  other  difficulty.  Thin  sec¬ 
ond  difficulty  is  characteristic,  not  of 
the  Aircraft  Board  alone,  but  of  most 
of  the  war  work  at  Washington. 

Even  Henry  Ford  In  his  blanket  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Aircraft  Board  ad¬ 
mitted  this  second  trouble.  He  said: 
“The  chief  trouble  has  been  with  the 
form  of  organisation.  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  udvlse  the  Washington  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  matter,  and  I  now  believe 
that  we  have  worked  out  a  plan  which 
will  roll  out  any  little  wrinkle  that 
might  appear/' 

Now  this  “chief  trouble”  which  Mr. 
Ford  referred  to  ifi  indeed  a  chief 
trouble.  It  is  lack  of  centralized  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Because  there  is  another 
man  who  can  express  it  with  more  force 
of  authority  than  I  can,  I  shall  quote 
him.  The  authority  is  Rear  Admiral 
Robert  E.  Peary,  chairman  of  the  Aerial 
Coast  Patrol  Commission: 

•'The  production  of  aircraft  ia  an  in 
cident.  It  Is  an  incident  not  merely  of 
one,  but  of  more  than  one  other  activity 
To  name  only  a  portion  of  the  boards 
which  have  a  finger  in  it,  there  is  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board,  the  Avia 
tion  Section  of  the  Signal  Office  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Joint  Army  ami 
Navy  Aviation  Board,  and  the  Aero¬ 
nautic  Advisory  Committee. 

•'The  Aircraft  Production  Board  is 
responsible  equally  to  the  army  nnd  the 
navy.  On  the  side  of  the  army  it*  head 
is  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army 
On  the  side  of  the  navy  its  head  is  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction.  Net 
only  has  it  two  heads,  but  each  of  those 
two  is  also  the  head  of  other  activities. 
Its  head  on  the  aide  of  the  navy  ha# 
also  upon  his  shoulders  the  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  construction  and  re- 
pair  of  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
navy.  Exigencies  of  war  might  neces¬ 
sitate  his  going  to  Great  Britain,  and 
his  place  on  the  Air  Production  Hoard 
would  be  filled  with  an  officer  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  the  work.  The  army  half  of 
the  two  heads  is  also  the  chief  signal 
officer  of  the  army.  Brigadier  General 
Squicr.  He  is  first  of  all  an  army  offi 
cer;  he  has  responsibility  for  the  army 
means  of  communication,  the  win 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone-  all  the 
army’s  ears  and  nerves. 

“Many  of  the  officers  working  on  the 
sir  program  already  had  upon  their 
shoulders  u  man’s  load  before  they  un¬ 
dertook  this  additional  work.  Numbers 
of  the  officers  connected  with  our  air 
program  are  primarily  army  and  navy 
officers,  and  as  such  the  army  and 
navy  have  first  lien  upon  them.  There 
hair  hem  fire  different  heads  of  th 
Aviation  Section  of  the  army  frith  n 
ten  months. 

“I  submit  to  business  instinct  the  fun¬ 
damental  axioms  that  divided  control 
and  a  transient  personnel  are  fatal  to 
speed  and  efficiency. 

“The  submarine  has  held  the  world's 
spotlight  for  the  last  two  years.  It* 
deadly  efficiency  is  universally  con¬ 
ceded.  That  dejufly  efficiency  is  the 
direct  result  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz’s 
unyielding  insistence  on  a  centralized, 
independent,  untmmmeled  depart  men! 
for  the  submarine. 

•'MV  most  adopt  the  same  methods 
we  expect  to  attain  equally  deadly  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  air. 

"We  must  have  a  separate,  inde¬ 
pendent  Department  of  Aeronautics  to 
handle  all  the  governmental  activities 
in  that  field;  a  department  which  shall 
have  a  permanent  personnel  of  men 
iCotUinued  on  wye  36) 
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The  Motor  Car  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  Time  and  Labor- 
saving  devices  that  has  ever  been  developed.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  adopted  as  standard  field  equipment  by 
wide-awake  executives  in  practically  every  line  or  business. 


The  stem  necessities  of  war  have  placed  a  premium  on  our 
national  productivity — and  the  motor  car  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  economically  sound  as  a  producing  factor. 
By  conserving  Time  it  multiplies  the  usefulness  of  man. 
By  conserving  energy,  it  fosters  the  broadest  and  fullest 
expression  of  his  creative  ability. 


The  Paige  is  merely  one  of  America  8  high  grade  motor  care, 
but  we  are  proud  of  the  part  that  it  is  playing  in  this 
National  Crisis.  In  no  small  measure  we  realize  our  own 
responsibility,  and  the  various  Paige  models  will  continue 
to  merit  the  respect  and  confidence  which  have  been  so 
generously  reposed  in  them. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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who  arc  first  of  all  airmen;  a  depart¬ 
ment  under  one-man  control:  the  right 
man.  with  full  authority  and  held  to 
strict  accountability. 

"It  demands  the  entire  and  undivided 
energies  of  every  man  who  has  to  do 
with  it,  and  it  require *  at  its  head  owe 
of  the  biggett  executive*  the  country 
ran  produce." 

That  utterance  from  Admiral  Peary 
tells  a  large  part  of  the  whole  story. 

England  went  through  all  this,  under 
conditions  exactly  like  ours,  and  now 
has  achieved  unified  control,  centralized 
responsibility. 

Just  a  year  ago.  and  more  recent¬ 
ly,  in  January,  there  were  determined 
efforts  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  and 
earnest  men  to  bring  about  exactly  the 
thing  Admiral  Peary  here  insists  upon, 
a  Department  of  Aeronautics.  These 
efforts  were  defeated.  The  reason  they 
were  defeated  was  that  President  Wil¬ 
son  didn’t  want  the  i  hange. 

The  difficulties  which  Admiral  Peary 
makes  clear  as  respects  aircraft  are  not 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  our  war  work; 
they  exist  in  nearly  all  the  other  de¬ 
partments.  They  are  characteristic 
rather  than  exceptional.  Sooner  or 
later,  through  disasters  of  greater  or 
less  degree,  reorganisation  will  be 
forced  upon  the  Administration.  The 
Administration  is  not  properly  organ¬ 
ized  for  functioning  as,  what  it  now  is, 
a  gigantic  business  engaged  in  the 
work  of  turning  this  whole  nation  into 
one  great  factory  engaged  in  producing 
the  Implements  of  war.  But  that  is  a 
bigger  matter  than  can  be  covered  here. 

Fleet*  of  Them! 

HOWEY'KR,  in  this  aircraft  situation, 
too  much  time  and  energy  have  been 

Inveallga- 
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given  to  looking  backward 
tion*  don't  atop  German  bullets.  The 
defect  in  our  aircraft  management  is 
already  bring  cured.  In  so  far  a*  the 
Mime  defect  exist*  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
cured  sooner  or  later.  With  travail 
pt  rhapa,  but  it  will  be  cured.  Wrhat  is 
now  needed  is  a  forward  program,  an 
affirmative  program,  a  win-tbe-war-by- 
air  program.  That  is  not  merely  a 
slogan  of  exuberance.  Suppose  we 
adopt  this  as  a  concrete  purpose:  to 
achieve  in  relation  to  the  air  the  same 
i elation  that  Kn gland  hat i  to  the  tea. 
Suppose  wr  could  keep  the  German  air- 
•  at  home  as  effectively  as  the 
British  fleet  keeps  the  German  navy  at 
home.  Any  man  or  group  of  men  at 
the  head  of  our  aircraft  production  U 
a  failure  unless  he  or  it  has  that  vision 
and  that 


purpose:  we  have  the  money, 
we  have  the  metal,  the  spruce,  and  the 
manufacturing  facilities.  We  have  in 
our  nation  more  of  the  raw  materials 
that  go  into  an  airplane,  and  we  have 
them  in  larger  quantities  than  any 
other  nation.  Especially  are  we  richer 
than  other  nations  in  the  one  clement  of 
aerial  dominance  that  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  others:  we  have  an  in¬ 
finitely  largrr  supply  of  the  type  of 
young  man  who  makes  a  successful 
aviator,  the  gallant,  adventurous  youth 
with  courage,  dash,  and  gameness.  If 
we  fail  to  bring  these  elements  together, 
it  will  he  because  we  lack  the  one  raw 
material  that  is  Intangible  and  un¬ 
measurable.  It  will  be  because  we,  as 
a  nation,  lack  the  spirit  to  wish  it, 
and  the  endurance  and  determination 
to  achieve  our  wish. 

We  must  stop  thinking  In  terms  of 
single  airplanes  and  single  combats.  We 
must  thinx  in  terms  of  aerial  fleets.  Air 
fighting  is  at  this  moment  about  where 
sea  fighting  was  when  the  wooden  ship 
went  out.  We  must  think  of  air  fleets 
in  all  the  complexities  of  sea  fleets:  air 
cruisers,  air  dreadnoughts,  air  destroy¬ 
ers,  air  battleships,  air  supply  ships. 
Nine-tenths  of  us  are  still  thinking  in 
terms  of  one  lone  aviotor  shooting  at 
another  lone  aviator.  But  read  this  de¬ 
scription.  written  by  Mr.  Howard  Coffin, 
of  a  battle  on  the  western  front: 

"It  was  at  the  battle  of  Messines 
Ridge  last  spring  that  airplanes  were 
first  used  en  masse  against  troops  on  the 
With  tin*  drive  scheduled  to 
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ground 

begin  at  daybreak,  the  British  airmen 
sallied  forth  with  the  first  touch  of 
dawn.  The  light  fighting  machines 
climbed  to  an  altitude  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  feet  and  swept  the  skies  clear  of 
German  fighters.  Thereupon  the  spot¬ 
ting  machines  rose  to  their  positions 
10,01)0  feet  above  the  German  lines  and 
directed  the  British  batteries  so  accu¬ 
rately  that  two  hours  after  daybreak 
seventy-two  German  batteries  had  been 
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silenced,  and  the  infantry  was  able  to 
charge  without  artillery  Interference. 
Thereupon  the  new  and  unexpected  air- 
plune  clement  was  introduced.  Heavy 
bombing  machines,  operating  near  the 
ground,  swooped  down  on  lines  of  com¬ 


munication,  flew  in  flocks  over  troop-, 
rqked  the  trenches  with  their  machine 
guns,  charged  gun  batteries  ami  scat¬ 
tered  their  crews,  and  made  themnelve. 
generally  effective  with  bombs  and 
rapid  firers." 

There  you  have  a  hint  of  what  is 
coming,  the  germ  of  great  battles  in 
the  air  which  will  muke  history  as  the 
greut  sea  fights  did,  like  Trafalgar.  We 
must  have,  not  airplanes,  but  airpltarir 
fleet*.  We  must  send,  not  single  uir- 
planes.  but  airplane  fleets  of  thousand-, 
by  night,  to  bombard  Krupp's,  Kssvi. 
and  the  bridges  over  thr  Rhine. 

Stop  Thinking  in  Figuren 

THE  army  man.  the  military  mind,  i- 
still  thinking  of  the  airplane  as  an 
incident  of  war.  He  thinks  of  it  as  a 
device  that  help v  him  in  his  maneuver* 
on  the  ground.  He  hasn't  seen  what  is 
coming,  the  airplane  as  a  prinutr> 
branch* of  war,  ranking  equally  with  the 
army  and  the  navy.  ultimately  the 
aviator  may  well  be  in  authority  over 
the  soldier.  It  is  just  like  the  general 
riding  on  horsehack  in  the  old  fighting. 
The  elevated  position,  the  better  facility 
for  seeing  the  distant  enemy,  the  sup 
rior  power  to  move  quickly,  were  Mm 
officer's  outside  equipment  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  authority.  This  very  war  ma> 
yet  see  a  phase  where  the  movement - 
of  the  army  will  be  directed  and  con 
trolled  from  the  air,  where  the  fighting 
on  land  will  be  incidental  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  air.  To  put  any  man  at  thr 
head  of  our  Aircraft  Board  whose  vision 
is  less  than  this  will  be  a  mistake. 

We  should  turn  out  airplanes  in 
huge  quantities.  We  shouldn't  think 
in  terms  of  quantities.  Wr  must  not 
think  in  figures.  We  must  not  fix 
any  figures.  We  mutt  do  our  bent.  We 
must  make  a  supreme  effort.  Suppose 
all  the  factories  now  engaged  in  air¬ 
plane  huilding  should  burn  down  to¬ 
night.  Would  we  then  quit?  Would 
we  acknowledge  defeat  through  that  ac¬ 
cident?  Would  we  then  bow  to  the 
Prussian?  Wr  would  not.  Well,  let  us 
act  as  if  that  aerhlcnt  bad  happened 
Let  us  do  what  we  would  do  If  that  ac¬ 
cident  had  happened.  Ix*t  us  make  a 
maximum  effort.  The  critics  of  the  Air¬ 
craft  Board  say  that  only  5  per  cent  of 
our  airplane  facilities  are  bring  used. 
The  Aircraft  Board  says  SO  per  cent 
I  think  that  on  this  point  the  critic®  are 
much  nearer  the  truth  This  country  has 
a  capacity  of  2,000.000  gasoline  engine* 
a  year.  We  have  piano  factories  that 
turn  out  400.000  pianos  a  year.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  most  musical  of 
countries,  Germany,  is  not  making  any 

Eianas  this  year.  Her  woodworkers  are 
usy  making  airplane  proprllrr  blade* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  taken  over, 
in  addition,  some  of  the  principal  Swiss 
piano  factories.  When  Lord  Northcliffr 
was  in  America  he  told  us  that  as  soon 
as  the  machine*  could  be  converted  U 
the  new  work  there  would  not  be  left 
in  England  u  single  factory  making 
corsets.  When  we  reach  that  temper 
we  may  begin  to  believe  we  arc 
doing  our  best,  that  we  are  using 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  the 
maximum. 

Much  of  the  work  of  airplane  manu 
facture  is  of  a  kind  that  women  can  do 
as  well  as  men.  We  should  use  them 
And  we  should  go  at  the  whole  program 
of  airplane  building  in  an  exalted  spirit, 
a*  if  our  salvation  depended  on  it 
which,  indeed,  it  does. 

A  recent  number  of  the  American 
"Air  Service  Journal"  contained  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  offering  to  deliver,  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  airplane  engines  of  210 
horsepower,  weighing  506  pounds. 

Note  the  point  that  deliveries  can  be 
made  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  very 
existence  of  that  advertisement  is  proof 
that  the  Aircraft  Board  has  not  ab 
sorbed  the  country's  airplane  capacity. 

There  Are  No  Limit n 


WE  should  do  our  best.  We  should 
make  a  maximum  effort.  We  should 
not  think  in  numbers.  One  member  of 
the  Aircraft  Board  has  said  that  100,- 
000  airplanes  are  not  practicable.  He 
said  that  such  a  quantity  would  reach 
from  end  to  end  of  the  western  front, 
with  the  tips  of  their  wings  touching 
That  utterance  is  the  worst  thing  I  know 
about  the  Aircraft  Board.  It  reflect* 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  thinks  in  term* 
of  limitations.  We  should  be  prodigal, 
recklea*.  Why  shouldn't  there  be  a  row 
of  airplanes  from  end  to  end  of  the 
line?  And  back  of  that  another  row? 
We  should  be  as  prodigal  with  airplanc- 
as  with  old  shoes. 

An  aviator  at  the  front  should  not 
hesitate,  nor  have  to  hesitate,  about 
scrapoing  a  damaged  airplane  as  free 
ly  us  he  casts  aside  an  overheated  rifle 


Seeing  Alma  First 

t  tmt(MU*d  from  » 


I  reck *n  all  of  the  boy*  Lb  her*.  You 
kin  count  them  for  yourself.  Did  you- 
ii H  suy  what  your  bimiz  was?” 

"You  mought  call  me  a  traveling 
nmn/’  Allingham  suys. 

••What  line?”  say*  Brad. 

“The  line  of  least  resistcncc— jest 
now/'  says  Allingham.  “And  my  friend 
here.  Mister  Ix*m  Allen,”  he  says  quick, 
ufore  Brad  could  speak  at  him,  “is  a 
author/' 

••What  all  is  he  author  of?”  say* 
Brad,  putting  on  his  speeticles  which 
ho  took  out  of  the  cash  redishter  box 
und  looking  at  me  suspishua  like  he 
thought  Allingham  was  lying.  Which 
he  was.  « 

•'Only  short  stories,”  says  Allinghom, 
“so  fur.” 

“Well,”  &a>'H  Brad,  “they ’a  wubb 
trades  than  the  author  bimiz,  1  wouldn't 
wonder.  School-teaching,  frinstnns.” 

•*Thut  there  ain’t  a  trade,”  says  Al- 
1  in  gharri,  “it's  a  marterdom  !” 

So  Brad  suys:  “Well,  I  reck'n  you 
fellers  want  a  bed.  Beds  is  four  bits 
und  meals  is  two  bits  each,  boss  feed 
extry." 

“1  b’leeve  we  could  do  with  a  couple 
of  beds,”  I  says.  So  we  went  over  to 
the  hotel  and  didn't  take  lung  getting 
to  sleep,  because  we  was  sleepy. 

I  WAKKI)  up  right  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  und  begun  worriten,  because  here 
we  was  owing  mighty  nigh  all  our  capi¬ 
tal  for  room  rent  and  breckfast  and  a 
eye  op’iK-r  we  hadn’t  drinked  yit.  And 
no  ways  I  could  figger  of  getting  outen 
the  tight.  Allingham  was  asleep  and  I 
didn't  aim  to  wake  him.  1  imagined 
1  was  doing  enough  mental  wrastling 
for  the  two  on  us. 

But  mebbe  my  being  agitated  that- 
nwny  stirred  up  the  air  uncomfortable, 
for  soon  Allingham  twisted  around  a 
coutdc  of  times  and  come  alive. 

“Whut  are  you  doing  netting  up  in  bed 
this  ungodful  hour  for,  Lem?”  ne  says. 
"I'm  worriten,"  I  say*. 

"Shucks,”  *uya  Allingham. 

"We  got  reason  to  worry,"  I  say*;  “a 
feller's  got  to  live.” 

"Lots  of  feller*  don't,”  Bay*  Alling¬ 
ham  cheerful,  “in  the  long  run.  But 
quit  being  downhearted,  you’ll  spile  my 
appetite,  which  is  so  fur  ho  good.  You 
got  to  buck  up,  Lem!  When  a  feller's 
broke  I*  jest  the  time  he  should  brush 
up  and  putt  on  a  clean  collar  and  fasten 
a  smile  onto  his  face  and  offer  to  lend 
hi*  proBixjctif  bennyfflctcr  money.  In 
short,  ull  you  got  to  do  is  look  Lke 
ready  cash,  and  first  tiling  you  know 
you  fein  shed  your  disguise,  because  you 
won't  need  any  ”  , 

“I  ain't  got  ary  clean  collar,”  I  *ay*. 
“ Well/'  says  Allingham,  "tie  your 
hundkercheef  around  your  neck  and  at¬ 
tack  the  finger  boles  vi'lent  at  breck- 
f«st  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  And 
chirrup,  if  you  got  any  regards  a-tall 
for  my  ftclin's.” 

"And  besides  that,  what?”  I  says. 

“It  looks  like  to  me,”  Allingham  says, 
"that  we  got  to  stay  here  at  Almy  for 
a  spell.” 

“What  on?”  I  says. 

“1  dunno.  losa'n  it's  sulTerence says 
Allingham. 

"It’*  got  to  be  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  that,”  I  says,  "if  I  ain't 
got  this  yere  Brad  Thomas  flggerrd 
plumb  wrong.  I  b'leeve  he's  right  close. 

I  wouldn't  undertake  to  pry  a  nickel 
from  him,  not  for  a  hundert  doller*!” 

“We  got  to  git  to  work,”  say*  Alling¬ 
ham  tike  he’d  done  made  up  his  mind. 
"Yes,”  I  says,  "I  think  it* 

"In  some  ways/'  *ays  Allingham.  “the 
idee  don't  hold  no  lure  a-tall.  but  in 
other  ways  it  kin  be  countenanced. 
When  I  think  of  work  in  contrast  to 
being  idly  rich,  or  richly  idle  if  you 
prccfer.my  mind  shudders  at  the  pitcher 
of  toil  and  settles  like  a  hongry  butter¬ 
fly  onto  the  latter  concept.  But  when 
I  see  ‘tar  vat  ion  and  work  walking  hand 
in  hand  towards  me.  I  ^claims  with  the 
pote:  'Lives  they  a  man  wth  soul  so 
dead  which  never  to  hiaself  has  said  111 
try  anything  once!'  And  I  imbrace 
work." 

"Supposing  they  ain’t  no  work  ”  I 
fay* 

"Thrvr'a  alius  work.”  says  Allingham. 
"The  pinch  comes  when  a  feller  wants 
logit  paid  money  for  doing  it.  It's  the 
old,  c4d  fight  of  labor  for  cupital.” 

“1  dunno  what  we  could  do,”  I  say*. 
"I  don’t  b'leeve  they  want  any  cook 
yrre,  so  that  lets  me  out  And  you 
ain't  sever  give  no  proof  of  being  right 
vermyle  as  a  lab'ring  man  yourself.” 

-You  fergit."  says  Allingham,  "that 
*ork  is  one  them  double  intended  words 


which  can  be  used  in  the  trans'tif  or  the 
intrans'tif  or  the  subjectif  or  objectif 
or  the  pera'nal  or  gen’ral.” 

"What  are  you  talking  about?”  I 
say*,  imposhunt, 

“Work,  a  lass!”  say*  Allingham. 
"What  I’m  gitting  at  i*  we  kin  work 
ourselfB  or  we  kin  work  somebody  else, 
the  latter  procedure  being  more  biz- 
nizliko  and  therefore  more  remuncratif. 
Do  you  ketch  my  drift?” 

"l>o  you  mean  stealing?”  I  says. 

“I  kin  tell  you  better  later,”  Alling¬ 
ham  says,  “when  I  see  whether  we  git 
awny  with  it  or  no.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  run  no  risk  of  git¬ 
ting  into  trouble,”  I  says.  Because  I’m 
cautious. 

“You  got  to  run  risks  to  git  easy 
money,”  says  Allingham.  “k***'n  you’re 
rich  to  begin  with.  Confiscation  is  agin 
the  law  unless  the  felk-r  committing  it 
kin  prove  he  don’t  reely  need  the  money 
but  is  jest  taking  it  with  the  idee  of 
protecting  sassity  by  keeping  wealth 
in  respectable  bunds.  Then  he's  called 
a  bullwork  of  the  nation  instead  of  a 
thief.  Or  leastways  that’*  what  they 
tell  me.” 

"I  don't  know  as  I’d  like  to  be  called 
either  of  them  two,”  I  says. 

"Oh,  we  won’t  have  to  chance  noth¬ 
ing  so  hazardous  as  that,”  says  Ailing- 
hum.  "I  got  a  better  idee,  bawd  on  the 
principle  that  the  only  thing  worsen 
owing  money  j*  not  being  able  to  owe  it. 
My  idee  is  to  see  if  we  km  .run  up  a 
bill  with  Brad.  We’ll  likely  make  some 
money  afore  long  to  pay  him  back  with. 
And  anyway  we  can't  bo  no  wuhh  off 
than  we  are  now.” 

"We  mought  b*  in  I  ail,”  I  says. 

“Well,”  says  Allinghum.  "if  you  ain't 
Satisfied  with  my  plan  you  best  sudgent 
a  better  one." 

But  I  couldn’t  think  up  nothing,  al¬ 
though  I  tried,  and  then  I  thought: 
Oh,  w*cll,  owing  a  hill  ain't  a  crime  and 
besides  I  didn’t  figger  wo  could  git 
credit  with  Brad  nohow.  So  I  just 
says:  “Well,  I'm  agreeable.” 

So  we  walked  over  to  the  salloon  and 
fmind  Brad  augrin'  with  a  feller  about 
whether  the  feller  should  git  a  drink  or 
not.  When  we  come  close  up  we  found 
it  had  been  decided  not.  So  I  ordered 
the  drinks  and  we  all  had  one. 

I  didn't  think  it  a  right  favorable 
moment  to  approach  Brad,  but  artcr 
Allingham  had  swallered  down  a  couple 
of  Angers  of  whisky  he  taken  a  deep 
breath  and  hitched  at  hi*  trowsis  and 
begun  to  look  pensif,  like  he  was  mean¬ 
ing  some  devilment. 

Then  finely  Ik*  says:  “Brad,  you  done 
made  a  grate  hit  with  me.  I  dunno 
when  I  met  a  feller  I  could  talk  with 
more  soshahle.  I  been  figgering  out 
how  me  and  Mister  Allen  could  do  you 
a  good  turn.  Without  losing  nothing 
by  it.  that  is.” 

"Did  you  say  'do  me  to  a  good  turn'?” 
asked  Brad. 

"No,”  savs  Allingham.  “you  disturbed 
my  word*.*' 

“The  word*  ain’t  noway*  as  impor- 
tant  a*  the  meaning,”  says  Brad,  glanc¬ 
ing  keerlrss  at  the  cash  n*dishter.  Then 
he  taken  out  his  speeticles  and  putt 
them  on. 

"Now,”  he  says,  upping  his  head 
caushu*  with  one  nuckel.'Tm  knock. ng 
wood,  young  feller.  Make  your  talk!” 

"First  on  I  b'leeve  we  better  have 
another  drink.”  says  Allingham 

“This  one’*  on  the  hou*e.”  says 
Brad,  "and  if  the  balance  of  your 
speech  is  a*  dry  as  the  first  stanza,  you 
and  your  friend  kin  drink  all  you've  a 
mind  to  till  the  perorushun  comes.” 

“Look  oat  for  a  filibuster!”  says 
Allingham.  luffing  hartly  like  he'd  *aid 
something  funny. 

IRKCK’N  he  wanted  to  git  Brad  into 
a  good  humor,  hut  Brad  didn't  laff 
hardly  a-tall.  He  je*t  say*:  "You 
kin  snoot  Griddely  when  ready!” 

So  Allingham  taken  arother  drink 
and  say*:  "First  I  better  tell  you  a 
little  about  myself.” 

"Be  shore  it’s  little  and  make  it 
pethy  if  possible,”  says  Brad. 

"I  got  a  duel  persnality!”  says  Al- 
Lngham.  leaning  over  and  whispering 
like  it  was  something  right  important. 
"I’m  alius  at  war  with  myself!” 

“Hit  ain't  noways  uncommon,”  say* 
Brad,  yawning. 

AUirigbam  didn’t  look  discouraged 
hardly  any.  but  kept  right  on  talking. 

"Sotn»?times  my  better  nacher  gits 
on  top,”  he  *ayB.  "and  sometimes  my 
animal  tennencies  is  victor'yus." 

“That  ain't  nothing  to  me,”  says 
Brad.  "What  in  it  you’re  wanting?” 
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14 A  chance  to  talk,”  says  Allingham, 
irritable. 

“Well,”  says  Brad,  sinking  his  head 
onto  hi*  hand  worry  like;  “go  to  it. 
Only  remember  I  ain't  had  no  sleep 
last  night  to  speak  on.  Nor  to  lissen 
on  neither!” 

“Yere  it  is  in  a  nutshell/*  says  Al¬ 
ii  ngham.  “Some  time  since  1  found 
myself  possessed  of  considable  money 
and  I  begun  to  think:  ‘Here,  this  ain't 
right  !"* 

'"You  was  what  wasn’t  right/'  says 
Brad,  “you  should  of  been  putt  to  the 
sanitery  test.  They  should  of  got  you 
then!” 

“They  didn't,  though/'  says  Ailing- 
ham,  “because  about  that  time  they 
was  a  crusade  agin  money  started  and 
1  found  myself  plumb  in  the  fashion, 
having  learnt  to  hate  the  horr'hlc 
stuff  thataway." 

“That  there  brand  of  insanity  never 
reached  Almy,”  says  Brad. 

“It  ain’t  nothing  strange  nor  new, 
however/*  saya  Allingham.  “They  been 
abusing  money  often  on  ever  since  the 
first  coin  was  struck  If  money  could 
talk  like  they  falsely  say  it  kin,  what  a 
plumb  pitiful  story  we  would  hear!” 

“Money  would  alius  find  a  friend  In 
me,”  saya  Brad.  “It  wouldn’t  never 
have  to  call  on  my  name  in  vane 
moren  once.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  way  1  used  to  fed 
long  ago/*  say s  Allingham,  “afore  I 
got  this  idee  I  wag  telling  you  of  and 
notised  it  was  gitting  disreppitable  to 
have  any  doin's  with  money  a-tal).  I 
recall  when  I  first  seen  the  light. 
'Twas  one  night  when  n  friend  says 
to  me  suspishus:  ‘Didn't  1  see  you 
with  money  last  evening — when  did  you 
git  crooked!*  That  was  the  turning 
p*int  for  me! 

“Since  then,”  Allingham  saya,  “money 
and  me  has  been,  if  not  strangers,  at 
least  only  caswell  acquaintence*.  We 
ain’t  seen  together  but  seldom,  and  at 
this  pnrtik'lar  moment  my  charackter 
is  unsalable  and  withouten  stain  or 
belmish.  I  kin  stand  up  and  face  the 
sun  rising  in  the  yeast  and  swar  on  a 
stack  of  almanacks  a  foot  high  I  ain't 
shook  hands  with  a  cent  for  days!” 

“Is  your  friend  afflicted  the  same 
way?”  say*  Brad  shortlike. 

“Not  from  prinsipcl,”  says  Alling¬ 
ham.  “He  ain’t  dumb  to  my  spirit- 
chool  level  as  yit.  But  the  author 
biznix  has  been  right  trifling  of  late, 
and  the  result*  attained  is  similar.” 

“Are  you  feller*  broke?”  says  Brad. 

“Hit's  putt  crude,"  says  Allingham, 
“but  I  wouldn't  aay  we  wasn't  because 
it  would  be  a  ontruth.” 

“You  could  of  passed  me  that  inf'- 
mation  in  three  words.”  says  Brad, 
“and  I  could  of  ans’ered  in  one.  Lookit 
the  time  and  licker  you've  wastid!” 

“In  the  first  place  it  ain’t  been 
wasted,  and  in  the  secund  place  I  ain't 
finished  my  argyroent  yit,  Allingham 
says.  “Here’s  my  idee;  it  come  to  me 
whilst  I  was  a-figgrring  things  out 
that  p'raps  you  and  Mister  Allen  and 
me  could  make  muchoolly  ndvantejus 
arrangements  by  leaving  you  extend 
us  the  right  hand  of  fellership  and  a 
Mjfflshent  line  of  pers’nal  credit  to  do 
us  till  we  git  in  funds  agin  It  seemed 
like  a  right  good  idee  to  me  ” 

“It  ain’t  no  idee  a-tall,”  says  Brad, 
“it’s  a  false  hope.  Amongst  the  few 
things  charged  in  yere  is  nut  'xpen- 
slve  drinks.  The  only  credit  I'll  gin 
you-all  is  for  the  honesty  of  your  in¬ 
tentions  in  trying  to  owe  me  money. 
Kin  you  pay  your  present  bill?” 

"Wc  kin  if  it  ain  t  too  much/'  I  says. 

“Well,”  says  Brad,  “I’m  waiting  for 
the  proof.” 

So  I  diski wered  we  could  pay  the 
bill,  and  I  done  so  and  kept  forty  cents 
which  was  left  over.  Then  we  went 
outside  on  the  salloon  porch  where 
they  wasn't  so  much  temptation  to 
spend  the  forty  cents  and  begun  to 
ftggvr  out  some  more  idees  about 
working. 

IT  was  evening  before  we  got  a  idee 
how  we  was  to  cam  our  living.  And 
then  we  didn't  exactly  light  on  the  no¬ 
tion  by  oursclfs.  It  come  trickling  up 
from  behind  like  one  them  onry  Mexican 
dogs  which  the  first  thing  a  feller  knows 
they’re  nigh  is  when  they  takes  him  by 
the  undefended  sector  of  the  trowsis, 
as  you  mought  call  it. 

We  had  spent  the  best  part  of  the 
day  on  the  salloon  porch  where  it  was 
warm  in  the  sun  and  we  could  see  the 
atreem  of  traffick  pass  by  on  the  road. 
Only  it  wasn’t  a  streem  hardly,  it  more 
cluseter  resembelt  an  arroyo.  which  is 
dry  and  empty.  They  wasn't  no  wild 
Western  life  visible  a-tall. 

“This  is  shore  a  bustling  little  set- 
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American  city  of  the  very  road  pn>b,em 

best  and  most  progressive 

type  The  Street  Superintendent 

has  written  recently  in  a 
Its  streets  are  its  special  published  article  about  the 
care.  Its  motor-cars  are  so  9treets  of  Mad,8°n: 

"We  have  been  informed 
by  officials  from  various 
cities  who  have  visited 
Madison  to  inspect  our 
streets  and  obtain  cost  data 
of  maintenance  that  we 
maintain  our  streets  at  a 
lower  cost  than  any  other 
city  in  this  section." 

Now,  when  the  nation  needs 
good  roads  so  that  motor¬ 
trucks  can  help  out  the  great 
railroad  congestion,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever 
tha,t  every  community 
should  investigate  the  road 
proposition  thoroughly. 

To  any  one  interested  we 
should  be  glad  not  only  to 
send  our  regular  good-roads 
literature,  but  to  give  advice 
The  officials  gave  the  on  specific  road  problems, 
people  what  they  wanted, 
namely,  streets  without 
dust,  without  mud,  with¬ 
out  noise,  and  without  big 
maintenance  expense. 

Madison  continued  to  use 
Tarvia  extensively  during  1917 
and  the  Tarvia  mileage  in 
Madison  will  be  bigger  this 
year.  For  Madison,  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  American 


heavy,  that  the  town  de¬ 
mands  streets  that  are 
dustless,  mudless,  and 


Therefore,  it  is  a  Tarvia 
town. 

Note  the  black  lines  in  the 
map:  those  are  Tarvia 
streets — 39  miles  of  them. 

Madison  began  with!  arvia 
in  1 908.  The  people  liked 
it  so  well  that  street  after 
street  has  been  treated 
with  Tarvia. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  older  to  bring  the  facts  before 
taxpayers  «*  well  as  road  author i 
ties.  The  Barrett  Cornpany  has 
organized  a  Special  Service  Depart, 
meat,  which  keeps  up  to  the  min- 
ute  .on  all  road  problem#.  If  you 
will  write  to  the  nrareat  office  re¬ 
garding  road  conditions  or  prob¬ 
lem*  in  your  vicinity  the  matter  will 
have  the  prompt  attention  of  ex¬ 
perienced  engineer*.  This  terrier 
is  free  for  the  asking  If  you  want 
ktler  roodi  and  lamtr  tcjea,  this  De¬ 
partment  can  greatly  assist  you. 
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tlemcnt,”  I  says  to  Allingham,  sirur 
we’d  watched  a  spell  without  seem; 
nothing  more  exciting  than  the  %cw 
citizens  what  dropped  into  the  Balloon 
often  on,  and  a  burro  nibbling  lone 
wmc  onto  same  tin  cans  in  Bradt 
back  yard. 

“Yes,”  says  Allingham,  “it  is  plun.r 
lifely  here.  They  tell  me  a  feller  vu 
kilt  in  front  of  the  post  oflia  last  we- 
and  they  didn’t  diski vver  the  corp*  t« 
three  day*  arterwani.” 

Then  Allingham  reached  into  h 
pocket  to  git  out  the  makin'*  ai. 
d rawed  out  a  cent  instead,  which  he 
didn't  know  he  had. 

“Lookit!”  he  shouted  with  hta  eye? 
glissening. 

“What  about  it?”  I  asked. 

“Why.  now  we  kin  gamble  more  thur 
the  time  away,  till  a  idee  comes  to  us." 
saya  Allingham.  “You  got  forty  cent*, 
ain't  you?” 

“Ye*,”  I  says,  “but  what  way  Icin 
we  gamble?  They'*  a  poker  gam* 
going  on  and  we  can't  use  the  cyarJ 
table." 

“We  kin  play  pool,”  Allingham  aay* 

“I  can’t/*  I  says;  “not  for  money!" 

“Ill  show  you  a  right  new  and  in¬ 
trusting  game/’  Allingham  says. 

So  we  went  into  the  aalloon  and  AT 
lingham  stood  at  one  cornder  of  tbr 
pool  table  and  rolled  a  bull  around  thr 
table  with  his  bare  hand,  hitting  or. 
three  cushions,  and  the  balL  come  ba«*? 
to  where  he  was  standing  and  dropp« 
into  the  pocket  thar. 

“The  one  who  kin  do  that  the*  mov 
often  by  trying  with  the  hull  fifteen 
halls,”  he  says,  “gits  the  money.” 

IT  looked  right  easy,  so  I  say*  “All- 
right!”  and  Allingham  putt  un  hu 
cent  and  I  putt  up  a  cent  umi  1  gu* 
three  halls  oaten  the  fifteen  Into  th* 
pocket  and  Allingham  got  four.  So 
he  win. 

Then  we  bet  two  cents  n  piece  arid 
Allingham  win  again.  Then  wc  bet 
four  cents  a  piece  and  I  lose.  And  in 
about  half  an  hour  or  aech  a  mutter 
Allingham  was  wuth  forty-one  cents 
and  I  was  broke. 

“It  ain't  as  easy  as  it  looks,”  I  says 
“No,”  says  Allingham;  “it’s  shore  a 
money  maker” 

So  I  didn’t  say  no  more  then.  and 
Allingham  begun  rolling  the  baU 
around  and  whistling  loud  and  cheerful 
and  d’rectly  some  of  the  fellers  sweat¬ 
ing  the  poker  game  come  over  and 
begun  watching,  and  finely  one  of 
them  says:  “What  all  kind  of  u  game 
is  that  there?” 

“It's  a  plumb  simple  little  gambling 
game/*  says  Allingham,  and  then  hr 
'xplained  the  workin’s  of  it  to  them 
“I  b’leevc  I  kin  pluy  thnt  game.' 
says  Sim  Wood;  “let's  start  playing  h: 
a  quotter  a  piece!” 

So  three-four  of  them  putt  up  qu»t 
ters  and  Allingham  putt  up  twenty-five 
of  the  forty-one  cents  he  had  win  and 
I  ngreed  to  hold  the  stakes,  and  then 
they  begun  to  roll. 


ALLINGHAM  win  the  first  game  and 
.a  dollar  und  then  he  lout  the  M 
game  and  then  he  win  two-throe  gun; ,  • 
hand  running. 

“Yere,”  says  the  feller  which 
win  the  second  game,  “this  yore's  • 
fascinating  pastime,  only  the  stake* 
ain't  high  onuft  to  putt  a  man  unto  hi' 
metal.  Let's  play  for  a  dollar  * 
throw!” 

So  that's  what  they  done,  only  no 
body  win  ary  game  orter  that  but 
Allingham. 

Finely  one  or  two  dropped  out  be¬ 
cause  they  was  broke,  but  in  the  meen- 
time  the  poker  players,  hearing  the 
shouts  of  mirth  and  deviltry*  had  quit 
their  c yards  and  gathered  round  th.' 
pool  table  to  watch.  And  us  fast  as 
one  feller  dropped  out  they  was  more 
to  j'ine  in. 

Sim  Wood,  who  was  a  big  feller  that 
looked  like  he'd  wear  about  a  number 
seventeen  collar  and  p’raps  a  number 
six  hat,  running  mure  to  heft  than  lies-, 
as  they  say,  was  shooting  better  than 
the  rest,  and  he  win  every  once  in  so 
often. 

But  still  Allingham  kept  gitting  s 
bigger  lead  all  the  time,  und  my  pocket 
was  plumb  full  of  money. 

Then  finely  Brad,  who  had  beer 
watching  the  game  from  a  ioof,  com* 
over  and  say*  to  me:  “What  is  it  your 
friend  is  starting  round  ycre?M 
“Hit's  a  new  game,”  I  say*. 

“And  what  muught  be  the  name  or 
it,  if  I  ain't  overly  inquia'tif?” 

“It's  called  Pickpokklt  Pool,” 
Allingham.  coming  up  Jest  then  arter 
shifting  his  turn. 

“Well!”  says  Brad,  and  then  he 
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says:  "Seem*  like  you’re  gittin; 
^thcr  a  slug  of  money.  Mister  A 


CICO*  Paste 
Prevents  Waste 


ham'" 

“Yea.”  says  Allinrham,  keerless.  "I 
am  t  counted  it  yrt,  hut  I  reck'n  afore 
vre  git  through  mr  and  Lem  will  have 
enuff  so's  we  km  snap  our  Angers  into 
the  face  of  toil. 


We  will  likely  be 
above  sordid  considerations  of  expedj- 
tiousness  then:” 

-Well,-  ya  Brad;  “I  got  a  won! 
to  say,  and  In  -  is  that  if  you  irit  outen 
this  simple  and  unassuming  commun'ty 
with  the  money  you  gut  in  your  frien-J 
Mister  Allen’s  pockets  you  will  have 
to  show  more  of  that  there  expeditious- 
ness  than  anybody’s  had  what’s 
through  Almy  for  the  last  twenty 
or  so.” 

you  mean?”  asked  A I 
giving  a  startle. 

-  says  Brad;  "it 

ears  don't  deceive  me  I  kin  hear  the 
best  part  of  all  the  loose  money  in 
Almy  jingling  not  two  feet  away  at 
this  minit,  and  these  fellers  ycre  aiix’t 
agoing  to  part  with  it  perm’ncnt  with¬ 
out  something  happening  first.  They 

the  best  part  of  a  hour  to 'drew  In 
new  blood  and  silver  dollars  in  the 
hopes  of  winning  back  their  capital  by 
honest  gambling.  But  if  they  fail 


When  you  buy  CICO  it's 
ready  for  instant  use  and  it  stays 
ready.  You  never  have  to  throw 
hak  of  it  away  because  it  gets 
hard  and  dried.  At  long  as 
there's  any  paste  left  it's  usable. 

You'll  And  a  Koe  of  w«y»  of  using 
ihii  liandv,  economical  parte — to  *i»ay» 
krrp  CICO  in  your  home  and  oAce. 
No  muuj  wmtt  »dl  u>  fill.  No  trouble 

wah  the  bcufth  ever  getting  «jff  and 
lumpy. 

Remember.  CICO  aicia  beat  «bea 
spread  thin. 

At  your  Statk>nrr‘* 

The  Carter'*  Ink  Coen  pa  ay 

cak**a  Hrm  Ytvfc  IU.ir.al 
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y body’s  had  w  hat’s  heen 
•  year 


-What  do 
hum,  c* 

MI  mean v this, 


best  part  of  all  the  loose  ’  t=“j 
Almy  jingling  not  two  feet  away  at 


agoing  to  part  with  it  perm’ncnt  with 


been  sending  scouts  around  town  for 


looking  plumb  backed.  -Shore I y  them 
fellers  wouldn't  do  a  unsportsmanlike 
trick  like  shooting  up  a  stranger  be- 
cauiic  he  win  their  money.  Why,  it 
would  be  cold -blood it  murder  on  their 
purt*!" 

’’Either  that  or  hot-bloodit  soocide 
on  youm,”  says  Brad.  “Depending  on 
how  a  feller  'xamincx  the  a  fnrr.  Bc- 
enunr  this  yere  game's  got  beyond 
sport  now;  it's  degenerated  into  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  bizniz.  And,  as  you  are  doubt - 
tesa  aware,  biznix  is  war  and  war  is 


fA*  r  Attfrr n 
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The  Most  Comfortable 
Hot- Weather  Shoes 


LAST  year  many  thousands  of  persons  who 
_i  tried  to  buy  Keds  were  disappointed.  The 
enthusiastic  welcome  accorded  these  high- 
class,  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  left  us  unable 
to  take  care  of  the  public’s  huge  demand. 

For  the  coming  season  we  have  made  care¬ 
ful  preparations  for  supplying  customers. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  these  good-looking, 
rJTj  durable  sport  shoes  this  summer. 

The  fine  quality  of  Keds  work¬ 
manship  is  beyond  dispute.  None 
but  materials  of  unquestioned  value  are  used 
in  their  manufacture.  For  style,  economy  and 
comfort,  Keds  are  indeed,  without  equal. 

\  ou  may  wear  Keds  on  all  occasions — at 
home,  at  the  club,  at  the  office,  on  the  street, 
in  the  country.  Whatever  the  business  or 
pleasure,  there  is  a  style  to  suit  you. 

More  than  50,000  dealers  in  the  United  States 
stock  these  shoes  in  a  large  variety  of  styles. 
Each  pair  carries  with  it  the  reputation  of  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Keep  these  three  grades  of  Keds  in  mind 
when  buying.  The  name  is  on  each  shoe. 


-Coming  down  to  cam*,  they  was  the 
ease  of  a  feller  come  through  from 
SantA  Fe  not  long  ago.  riding  one  of 
the  best  hossex  1  ever  see.  He  wax  a 
gambler  and  he  left  here  with  a  am- 
xidabcl  amount  of  money.  And  a 
couple  of  days  arterwards  they  found 
he  had  shot  h  itself  accidental  down  the 
road  a  piece.  He  wax  plumb  dead." 

Allingham  begun  to  look  right  xol- 
h*m  and  says:  "Forewarned  in  dis¬ 
armed.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
wax  me?" 

"In  the  first  place  I  wouldn't  be 

C”  »ays  Brad;  "the  idee’a  redik'lu*. 

I  should  say  offhanded  that  your 
ackxhuns  will  depend  on  which  is  the 
strongest,  your  avarixhness  or  your  de¬ 
sire  for  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage 
hence.  You  got  to  rec'lect  that  a  vessel 
from  a  neuter  country  ain’t  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  a  innerccnt 
traveler  kin  meet  up  with  a  accident!” 

A  LI. INCH  A  M’S  turn  to  roll  the  pool 
balls  come  round  about  then,  but  he 
didn’t  preform  with  the  same  sperrit 
and  dash,  os  the  feller  says.  Nor  1 
wasn’t  nothing  loath  to  see  him  lone 
xeve'I  games  and  feel  my  pockit*  get¬ 
ting  lighter.  Seems  like  I’d  plumb 
kst  my  taste  for  packing  round  such  a 
onweetdlv  amount  of  money. 

Soon  they  come  a  lulling  in  the  game 
and  all  them  Almy  fellcrx  got  in  a 
bunch  by  theirselfs  and  begun  talking 
and  I  begun  counting  up  what  I  held 
It  amounted  to  nigh  six  hundert  dol¬ 
lars,  which  seemed  a  hull  lot  of  money 
when  broke  up  small. 

Brad  notised  what  I  wax  doing  and 


The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  — the  one  great  in¬ 
ternational  daily  newspaper, 
stands  squarely  on  the  plat¬ 
form  that  M  right  is  might.” 

Fearless  in  the  presentation 
of  facts  as  they  are,  progres¬ 
sive  in  all  that  it  advocates, 
universal  in  its  appeal,  and 
absolutely  truthful,  the  Moni¬ 
tor  is  recognized  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  affairs  to  which  it 
gives  its  attention. 

It  is  an  important  channel 
through  which  to  obtain  re¬ 
liable  information  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  that  are  today  shaping 
the  social,  business  and 
political  life  of  tomorrow. 

The  Monitor  aids  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  lift  thought  from 
the  limits  of  personal  consid¬ 
erations  to  the  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  country  and 
fellow  men. 

Tha  Christian  Sckncs  Monitor,  at 
3c  a  copy,  ia  on  general  sale  through¬ 
out  the  world  at  news  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms.  A  monthly  trial  subscription 
by  mall  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c,  a  sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 
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he  asked  me  how  much  was  thar  and 
I  told  him. 

"How  much  did  you  atArt  out  with?” 
Brad  asked  Allingham. 

"One  rent!”  says  Allingham. 

Brad  begun  to  whistle  reficctful  and 
finely  he  says:  “You  got  a  nerve, 
ain't  you?” 

"I  ain’t  totally  lacking  in  moral 
courage,"  says  Allingham,  "if  that’s 
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aiivaiici  umu  .'ata, 

“this  ain't  no  laffing  matter  nohow. 
My  idee  is  when  them  feller*  makes 
their  final  splurridge,  you  best  leave 
them  win  back  their  money.” 
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Hammer  modti  »t J/i 


“Now  you  won’t 
feel  afraid” 

The  thoughtful  soldier  gives  his  wife  a 
good  automatic  revolver  before  hr  Joins 
the  colors. 

The  family  is  safer  with  a  reliable,  de¬ 
pendable  revolver  in  the  bouse  a  weapon 
that  makes  your  home  safe  for  you  and 

yours,  but  dangerous  to  the  marauder. 


An  Iyer  Johnson  Revolver  is  safe— for  the 
one  who  owns  it.  Y'ou  can  drop  it,  throw 
it  about,  even  “Hammer  the  Hammer’* — 
it  cannot  shoot  acc  identally.  The  only  way 
to  discharge  it  is  by  a  pull  on  the  digger. 

Go  to  an  Iver  Johnson  dealer  today— you 
will  sec  how  an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  gives 
security.  Buy  a  safe  revolver  today,  for  to¬ 
night  it  may  he  your  turn  to  defend  your 
loved  ones  against  the  aggression  of  the 
burglar. 

Three  Iver  Johnson  Booklets 
Sent  free 

They  *ill  trll  how  to  make  dollars  go  hrtheM  in 
buying  revolver*,  shncgua*,  and  eyeio.  Indicate 
which  I mh ik  you  want: 

A  •‘Amis”  B-" Bicycle*," 

C— 4 1  Motorcycles  " 

U«r  Johnson's  Arms  A  Cyole  Works 
14b  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
tUm  Tsrft.  ft  CWwWr*  U  U»  Tnmrl**.  TIT  R 
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POWDER  IN  SHOES 
AS  WELL  AS  GUNS 

Foot"Ease  lo  B<?  Added  to  Equip¬ 
ment  of  Hospital  Corps 
at  Fort  Wayne 

Coder  the  aibovc  heading  me  lMn.it  /» 
/Vr/i,  among  other  thi  uys:  ‘  The  iI*c»m 
is  tba!  Mddicrt.  wluifce  Isn't  are  m  ^<H<d  condi 
ts<rti  can  wale  further  and  latter  lhan  wddiei* 
win*  have  •••tens  and  bunion-  -n*  a*-ed  in  raw 
bide.'* 

The  P  uttsburg  Cami>  M.iiiual  advise*  Met-. 
In  Train  ug  luduLt  Kui-ibK^m'  tti  their »li#n^ 
each  morning. 

On.  war  rebel  commit  lee  report*,  id  .ill 

the  t  .lllg*  veil'  mil  In  il.nr  C**mf'>rt  B.«g%  •. 
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troops  lx  cause  it  lakes  the  Fraction  fr«*m  the 
Shoe  and  freshen*  thr  feel.  There  is  n**  f**»: 
comforter  equal  to  Allen’s  P**iC -K.4*c,  flic 
Uilltvcpttc.  lira  ling  powder  to  be  shaken  int" 
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*ia:nta/i!  remedy  l«r  over  *JT»  years  f..r  h"t 
P red.  aching,  pers|Mniig,  Milan  mu,  kwhII. 
lender  feel,  corns,  bunions,  blisters  or  cal 
b*o>es 
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“Well."  says  Allingham,  “I  will  think 
I  over  it*" 

Jcat  then  Sim  Wood  breukrd  away 
from  the  Almy  feller  and  come  walk¬ 
ing  luwanis  us. 

MI  been  chooren  to  reppisent  Almy 
in  the  wind-up  of  this  here  gambling 
contest.'*  ttys  Sim.  "Some  of  the  boys 
has  got  weak  h'arta  and  we  decided 
not  to  spin  out  the  agony  any  longer 
You  got  about  three  hunderi  dollar* 
of  our  money  and  we  got  about  the 
same  amount  left  111  roll  you  for  a 
hundert  dollars  a  game  till  one  of  us 
is  bust.  What  do  you  say?" 

"I  say  you're  taking  a  big  chance  of 
gitting  cleaned  out,"  says  Allingham. 
"but  it's  all  right  with  me." 

"Well,"  says  Sim,  "let's  git  going." 
So  Sim  and  Allingham  gathered 
around  the  pool  table  and  the  rest  on 
us  stood  back  and  watched. 

They  th rowed  up  a  nickel  to  see  who 
would  start,  and  It  was  Sira's  first  shoot. 

1  So  he  taken  the  fifteen  pool  balls  and 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  table  determined 
and  everybody  held  their  breths. 

Then  he  rolled  caushus  and  the  ball 
dropt  in  the  pocket  slick  as  you  please. 
And  all  the  Almians  set  up  a  yelling 
so's  you  couldn't  hear  yourself  think, 
till  Sim  moshunned  them  to  stop. 

Sim  missed  the  second  ball,  but  got 
the  third,  and  then  he  missed  seve‘1  in 
koncushion  arid  the  Almians  begun  to 
look  right  discouraged.  And  when  they 
found  out  he'd  only  putt  down  six 
halls  outen  the  fifteen  they  done  some 
right  clever  cussing  to  theirselfs.  And 
anybody  else  who  wanted  lo  lissen  to  it. 

But  they  didn't  make  no  noise  when 
Allingham  gut  up  to  roll;  only  glaused 
at  him  right  erneat.  I  rcck'n,  though, 
if  wishes  was  hosses,  he’d  of  been 
!  kicked  in  the  back  a  couple  of  times 
ii  fore  he'd  growed  a  min  it  older. 

ALLINGHAM  seemed  right  nervous 
r\  when  he  begun  to  roll  and  he  missed 
the  first  four-five  halls,  which  clotted 
up  around  the  pocket  so's  they  blocked 
the  way  for  the  others.  He  cussed  once 
or  twice,  but  not  right  convinsing.  And 
afore  he’d  got  through  I'd  begun  to 
figger  he'd  took  Brad's  advice  and  was 
playing  off. 

He  only  got  four  balls  to  Sun's  six 
and  you  should  of  heard  them  Almy 
fellers  holler.  'Twus  plumb  sicken¬ 
ing  and  I  begun  to  wish  Allingham 
didn't  have  to  lose  thntaway.  1  felt 
as  if  I'd  jest  as  soon  take  a  chance  on 
the  results  if  he  win.  If  he'd  carry 
•  the  winnin's,  that  is_ 

Sim  acted  right  jubilient. 

"Hit’s  more  easy  sometimes  to  pre- 
dick  winning  than  put  her  over,  ain't 
it?"  he  says  to  Allingham,  sneering. 

Allingham  didn't  say  nothing,  only 
got  right  red  in  the  face  and  looked  at 
Sim  plumb  vishus.  Then  he  called  for  a 
drink  and  took  his  place  to  shoot.  And 
then  he  give  a  slite  smile  at  me  right 
cold-bloodit  like  he  was  meaning  for 
me  to  git  ready  for  the  worst,  and  then 
he  begun  to  roll.  And  twan't  mqrcn  a 
second  afore  1  see  he  was  cutting  her 
the  best  he  knew. 

It  shore  done  me  good  to  see  the  way 
he  putt  them  pool  balls  in  their  place. 
And  every  time  he  rolled  the  Almians 
give  a  grone  because  I  reek'll  they  had 
u  feeling  the  balls  was  ascairt  not  to 
go  where  they  was  sent. 

Well,  when  he  got  through  shooting 
they  counted  up  eleven  balls  and  the 
best  Sim  could  do  was  to  git  six,  which 
was  right  good  for  him.  But  nobody 
yelled  about  it  only  me  My  voice 
sounded  right  lonesome.  But  the  exer¬ 
cise  gin  me  a  heap  of  plesshur,  and 
that's  a  fact. 

Then  Sim  says:  "I^ookil  here,  Mister 
Allingham.  let’s  putt  all  we  got  left 
on  the  one  game  and  finish  her  up!" 

So  Allingham  says  "Allright!"  and 
they  turned  over  the  money  to  me  and 
then  they  shoot;  but  they  wa’n’t  noth¬ 
ing  to  it  only  Allingham.  He  win 
standing  still,  as  they  say. 

Then  Sim  walked  over  to  the  bunch 
of  Almians,  and  they-all  begun  to  talk 
together  plumb  hitter.  It  gin  me  the 
creeps  to  watch  them  arter  what  Brad 
had  been  saying.  So  I  made  haste  to 
give  Allthghum  the  winnin's.  which  he 
shoved  into  his  pocket  absent-minded 
like.  Then  he  says  to  Brad:  "I  wish! 
you'd  take  keer  on  my  vallybles  in  the 
safe.  Brad!" 

"No,"  says  Brad  severe,  "you  done 
made  your  bed,  now  you  got  to  lie  on 
it-  And  if  the  corncobs  in  the  matte- 
re*s  pokes  up  into  your  frame  you  got 
only  yourself  to  blame.' 

"Well."  says  Allingham,  "I  reck'n 
it's  the  price  of  success;  oneasy  lays 
the  head  what's  going  t«»  he  crowned!" 
"1  warned  you  nut  to  win,”  says 


Brad,  "but  you  wouldn't  listen.  You'r- 
like  all  these  headstrong  fellers.  >  j- 
got  to  glom  onto  easy  money  when  y- 
see  it.  If  you  should  apply  your  taior 
respectable  and  git  working  In  aoir.- 
legitimate  industry,  you  could  earn  » 
kinds  of  money.  I  wouldn't  wonder." 

"Yes,"  says  Allingham,  "but  I 
wouldn't  git  it-  Or  only  the  sm*: 
kinds,  like  nickels  and  dimes.  An. 
feller  what  works  in  one  them  legit- 
mate  industries  ain't  got  no  niur- 
sensc  than  a  snowbird.  It's  the  clev*- 
fellers  which  owns  the  Industry  ar>: 
therefore  don’t  have  to  work  in  it  th*r 
gits  the  high- living  wages." 

“You  didn't  talk  so  smart  ellickj 
this  morning,"  says  Brad. 

"No,”  says  Allingham,  "I  was  broke. 
Then  jest  ns  Brad  started  to  sa 
something,  the  salloon  door  swan.* 
open  and  that  Mexican  sh^rrefT  bust: 
in,  waving  a  couple  of  guns  around  hi 
hat  plumb  feeroshus. 

"I  hear  the  law's  been  broke,"  h 
hollers.  " Where Ixiuts  is  the  culprits: 

Allingham  give  a  start,  but  t*.* 

sheriff  had  him  kivvered  and  h* 
lered  agin:  "Don't  nobody  move!  |r 
ain't  nothing  to  n>o  if  I  kill  a  couple  or 
three  fellers.  It's  come  to  my  ear 
that  they 'a  been  gamblin'  going  on  ye  nr 
for  money,  and  it’s  my  dooty  to  make 
a  'xample  of  the  fellons.” 

"Are  you  arter  the  losers  or  the 
winners?”  says  Brad. 

"The  winners,"  says  the  sherrrfT,  in 
dignant;  "how  could  I  arrest  ther 
withouten  they  had  ev  'deuce  ant- 
them?” 

"Well,"  says  Allingham,  looking  crc^- 
falling,  "it  is  tag  day  for  me.  I'm  it 
I  reckn  I  got  about  all  the  ov'dence 
in  Almy  onto  my  person  at  this  mimt  * 
*'Aha!M  says  the  shcrrelT,  "I'm  gta.i 
you  owned  up  so  frank.  I'll  mention 
it  to  the  persecuting  attorney  and  it 
won't  be  held  agin  you.  In  the  mean 
time  you're  a  restid." 

With  that  he  taken  all  the  money 
offen  Allingham  and  says:  "Now  you'ri* 
released  on  your  parole!” 

Then  the  sherrelf  barked  out  of  tb* 
salloon  door  without  no  more  said. 

Well,  sir,  it  was  plumb  surprising 
and  the  funny  part  of  it  was  nobody 
amongst  the  Almians  made  no  move  n 
fuller  the  sherrelT.  They  jest  stood 
around  looking  soilem. 

"Why n't  you  chase  arter  that  dobrv 
colort  raskil  and  git  that  money  buck?" 
says  Allingham  to  the  fellers. 

"We  ain't  prepared."  says  Brad, 
sying.  "Why  don't  you  follow  your  owr 
idee?" 

"If  they*  any  fi'tin'  to  be  did."  *»>•• 
Allingham.  waving  his  arm  right  ello 
nuent,  "me  and  my  one  friend  will 
found  in  the  front  rank.  But  it  don*: 
do  no  good  for  us  leaders  to  go  out  Sv 
ourself*.  Give  us  the  men  and  we'll 
guar'ntee  to  git  'em  so  worked  up 
they'll  be  dias'p’inted  if  they  don’t  comi 
back  dead." 

"You  come  to  the  wrong  phiee  for 
that  kind  of  talk,"  says  Brad  cold, 
“we  re  peaceable®  here.  We  go  on  th 
pririsipel  here  that  a  soft  uns'er  turn,  h 
away  wrath!” 

"Hit  may,"  says  Allingham  snrkii- 
bk,  "but  yit  it  ain't  u  right  good  shiel 
agin  a  soft -nose  bull  it  I'm  a  wear 
they'*  a  lot  of  fellers  like  you  goiny 
round  shouting  for  peace  at  any  prire 
they  kin  git  for  their  speechmaking 
but  hit's  been  my  experience  if  a  lei 
ler's  got  anything  wuth  gitting  they'- 
alius  somebody  willing  and  ready  t. 
relieve  him  of  It  at  his  inconvenience, 
less'n  he  keeps  his  eyes  open  and  hi 
guns  lied.  You’d  ought  to  git  pre 
pared,  and  you’d  aught  to  git  out  an 
catch  that  robber.  Who's  game  t* 
fuller  me?” 

ALLINGHAM  looked  around  when 
he’d  finniahed  hi*  discussion  ami 
found  that  they  wu'n’t  nobody  left  in 
the  salloon  only  him  and  me  and  Brad. 
The  Almians  had  all  snook  out  quiet 
seems  like,  while  we’d  been  augrin'. 

Then  Brad  begun  to  laflf:  "The  boys 
is  out  dividing  up  with  the  sherri'T 
now.”  he  t*ay a.  "1  told  you  fcller- 
thry’d  git  their  money  back;  but  they 
used  more  tact  than  I  ’xpected.  You 
kin  consider  your  seifs  lucky.” 

Well.  Allingham  looked  right  hacked. 
"How  fur  is  it  to  Silver  City,  Mister 
Thomas?"  he  says. 

"Around  eighty  mile,  they  cnllit." 
say*  Bra* I 

"Well”  says  Allingham,  MI  got  a 
enemy  at  Silver  what  I'm  convinced 
wouldn't  see  me  starve,  because  he* 
waiting  to  attend  at  my  hungmg 
Let's  go,  Lem." 

That's  what  we  done.  Went,  I  mean 
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of  hostilities  and  to  what  extent  he 
yielded  to  pressure  is  still  point  for 
discussion.  But  what  is  not  doubtful 
is  that  to-day  the  appeal  to  the  German 
striker*  at  the  moment  of  an  incipient 
revolt  was  signed,  not  by  the  Kaiser, 
but  by  that  military  autocrat  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  centralized  determination  of 
the  Pan-Cermanistic  party. 

The  state  and  not  the  Kaiser  is  exalted 
to  the  dignity  of  a  faith.  It  is  a  faith 
if  it  still  lacks  a  church  of  its  own.  \ 
If  there  is  not  a  German  religion,  there 
is  a  German  god — that  German  “(kkT’ 
ho  often  invoked  by  the  Kaiser,  so  often 
the  cause  of  merriment  to  those  who  do 
not  perceive  the  true  significance  of  its 
relation  to  the  German  idea — the  neces¬ 
sity  of  founding  centralized  political 
institutions  on  the  rock  of  one  su¬ 
premo  faith.  The  early  confltzt*  of 
Bismarck  with  Catholicism  and  the 
"May  Laws”  against  the  Jesuits  came 
because  of  a  refusal  to  admit  this  cs-  I 
sentinl  German  doctrine  of  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  state. 

The  German  Lesson 

THE  Germans  have  conceived  of  a 
national  solidarity  such  as  not  even 
Home  produced,  and  they  have  carried 
it  out  to  the  minutest  detail.  They  have 
nat  ionalized  all  education  and  animated 
it  for  two  definite  ends — to  make  each 
class  of  citizens  efficient  for  the  work 
which  ha*  been  allotted  to  it  in  the 
needs  of  the  national  scheme;  second,  to 
imbed  in  the  imagination  the  conception 
that,  the  result  of  this  service  will  be 
to  produce  a  civilization  so  great  that 
its  duty  will  force  it  to  dominate  the 
world  for  the  world's  own  good.  They 
have  nationalized  their  commerce.  When¬ 
ever  a  German  industry  has  sought  to 
invade  any  portion  of  the  world.  In 
any  guise,  the  German  Government  has 
stood  hack  of  it.  Wherever  one  Ger¬ 
man  trader  haH  penetrated  the  sum  of 
German  Kultur  has  followed.  Labor — 
its  welfare,  its  health,  its  insurance 
against  disability  and  old  age,  even  to  ita 
happiness — has  rightly  been  regarded 
not  as  a  separate  problem,  but  as  an 
inseparable  element  of  German  com¬ 
merce  which  in  turn  must  be  an  in¬ 
separable  element  of  German  greatness. 

If  the  empire  has  lacked  an  industry 
which  even  to  the  slightest  degree  might 
make  it  dependent  on  foreign  assist¬ 
ance,  individual  initiative  to  remedy  the 
deficiency  has  always  met  with  popular 
chauvinistic  support.  Even  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  type  to  be  developed 
nothing  has  been  left  to  chance. 

German  art,  German  literature,  Ger¬ 
man  science,  all  expressions  of  mental 
activity  of  which  man  is  capable,  have 
not  been  allowed  to  wander  and  to 
struggle  along  unrelated  paths.  Each 
has  been  made  to  feel  that  it  iB  a  nec¬ 
essary  arm  in  Germany’s  disciplined 
march  toward  the  future;  just  as  be¬ 
yond  the  massed  battalions  of  infantry 
and  artillery  the  modern  army,  in  it* 
intricate  mechanism,  depends  on  its  en¬ 
gineers,  its  electrician*,  it*  telephone 
carps,  its  scientific  lahoratorirs,  it* 
financial  organizer*,  fits  winged  Pcgasi 
of  the  air,  even  to  the  trumpeter*  of 
the  national  faith  in  the  press  and  on 
the  platform.  What  other  nations 
struggle  to  improvise  in  the  crisis  of 
war,  in  the  supreme  need  of  unity  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  maximum  of  power,  Germany 
achieves  continuously  in  time  of  peace. 

It  i*  well  to  pander  this  contrast. 

If  suddenly,  put  to  the  test  of  exist 
ence,  we  seek  an  industrial  control  to 
protect  the  citizen  from  the  extortion 
of  the  great  producers  of  his  necessi¬ 
ties;  if  to  obtain  a  maximum  efficiency 
in  destroying  other  men  we  assemble 
and  give  direction  and  unity  to  the 
scientific  forces  of  the  country;  if  to 
stop  waste  and  extravagance  we  put 
an  end  to  that  industrial  civil  war 
which  i*  now  waged  between  capital  , 
and  labor;  is  it  not  worth  while  to  con-  ! 
snlcr  why,  in  time*  of  peace,  such  a 
conception  of  nationalism  could  not  ac- 
cnmplish  equally  imperative  results? 

There  Is  No  Easy  Way 

ADMITTED,  then,  that  the  German 
.  idea  Lh  grandiose,  j*  it  not  probable 
that  this  menace  will  be  swept  away 
either  hv  internal  revolution  or  broken 
liy  an  Allied  victory?  This  is  the  great¬ 
est  danger  wc  face  to-day.  the  dunger 
•»f  deluding  ourselves  into  a  belief  that 
there  is  any  easy  way  out. 

What  probability  is  there  of  revolu¬ 
tion?  \ou  will  find  in  the  directing 
classes  no  indication  of  revolt  against 
the  German  national  conception.  Against 
the  barharity  of  Prussian  discipline. 
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For  a  brief  time  W.  L 
Dou|Ui  worked  for  a 
farmer  for  kia  board  end 
clothes  «d  the  privilege 
of  Attending  school  in 
Winter,  practically  the 
only  period  of  his  long 
and  biny  life  that  has 
not  been  spent  in  the 
shoe  industry. 
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W.  L.  Douglas  nanxr  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  tbe  factory. 

The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  tor  inlerior  shoes. 

You  can  save  money  by  wear* 
ing  W.L'Doogias  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 
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The  smart  sryies  are  the 
leaders  in  tha  lashron  cen¬ 
tres  of  America.  They  are 
made  m  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Nlaaa., 
by  tbe  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men.  all  work¬ 
ing  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  price*  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  mote  in  San  Ftanciaco  chan  they  do  in  New 
York.  They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
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Hot  running  water,  git  ymi  want  day  and 
night,  with  the  New  Perfection  Wafer  Heater 
burns  kerosene,  the  safe,  low  priced  t ucL  Gas 
comfort  At  about  Yj  cost  of  artilsci.il  gas.  No 
boUicr,  no  mu**.  no  athc*.  R»g  convenience, 
water  heat*  quickly  — 15  steaming  gallon*  fur 
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against  present  sufferings  in  war  time, 
against  temporary  and  incidental  bur¬ 
dens,  yes,  there  is  hoth  resentment  and 
rebellion:  but  not  against  the  cardinal 
faith  of  German  nationalism, "Germany 
above  all  and  all  for  Germany.0  The 
very  issue  of  the  war.  if  il  snould  be 
utter  defeat,  will  magnify  this  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  a 
new  industrial  fabric.  There  will  be 
us  much  need  of  efficiency  after  the  war 
as  during  the  war. 

How  will  we  shake  the  German's  dis¬ 
ciplined  faith  in  bin  own  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  when  he  contrasts  the  records 
of  the  Allied  democracies — decentraliza¬ 
tion,  waste,  extravagance,  and  blunders 
with  the  efficiency  of  a  nationalism 
which  does  not  need  to  improvise? 

There  remains  the  uprising  from  the 
mass — a  French  revolution  or  a  Rus¬ 
sian  anarchy.  Those  who  fondly  hope 
fur  this  easy  solution  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  revolutions  succeed  only  when 
either  the  accident  of  a  weak  or  vacil¬ 
lating  personality,  such  a a.  Louis  XVI, 
or  a  long  succession  of  corrupting 
events,  has  weakened  the  central  au¬ 
thority.  Revolutions  which  have  meant 
the  overturning  of  the  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  never  succeeded  when  that 
central  authority  was  united,  alert,  and 
relentless. 

Will  a  German  defeat  in  itself  make 
the  world  safe  for  demoer/cy?  There 
are  developments  in  war  that  it  i*  given 
to  no  one  to  foresee,  hut,  as  far  us  we 
can  judge  from  what  is  on  the  horizon 
to-day,  and  to  h*  prudent,  sane,  and 
loyal  to  our  trust,  we  should  build  for 
the  future  on  the  basis  that  now  and 
in  the  future  the  one  outstanding  fact 
to  be  reckoned  with  is  a  great  German 
Empire. 

Granted  that  Germany  may  to-mor¬ 
row  give  up  Alsace-Lorraine,  restore 
northern  France  and  Belgium  with  in¬ 
demnity,  her  compensating  future  lies 
across  the  shattered  Russian  Empire.  If 
i"  temporarily  balked  from  forcible 
annexation,  she  has  the  opportunity  of 
peaceful  penetration  such  as  she  alone 
knows  how  to  wage. 

What  the  power  of  German  emigra¬ 
tion  into  Russia  was  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  during  this  war,  in  treachery  and 
nullification  of  threatening  Russian 
thrusts,  we  know  to-day  clearly.  To¬ 
day  she  is  there  on  the  Kussinn  fron¬ 
tier,  alert  and  ready.  If  Russia  con¬ 
tinues  to  disintegrate  into  detached 
fl  'gments,  the  task  will  be  easy!  If 
the  revolution  goes  the  way  of  anar¬ 
chistic  excesses,  when  the  final  revolt 
of  the  law-abiding  and  property-hold¬ 
ing  classes  arrives,  Germany  will  be 
prepared  to  assist  as  the  friend  of  law 
and  order. 

The  original  intention  of  Germany  in 
launching  this  war  was  not  annexa¬ 
tion  on  the  western  fronL  She  intended 
to  occupy  Paris,  exact  a  staggering 
«  mnity,  and  turn  to  cripple  Russia. 
To-day  Russia  is  hers.  The  Balkans 
are  hers  Serbia  and  Montenegro  anni¬ 
hilated;  Rumania,  victim  of  treachery, 
ii  her  gra*p — Berlin  to  Bagdad  secure: 
Berlin  to  Vladivostok  begun. 

Yet,  despite  this  triumphant  spread 
f  the  German  shadow,  so  irresistible 
that  Europe  .wm»  to  be  moving  into 
an  eclipse,  there  are  still  some  who 
rl  ng  to  the  idea  that  we  can  now,  in 
the  full  tide  of  their  arrogance,  sit 
vn  at  a  peace  conference  and  per¬ 
suade  the  Germans  to  renounce  tneir 
d’*am  of  world  power. 

Our  Fifty  Year •'  War 

FpHE  German  national  leaders  will 
1  never  risk  a  crushing  defeat.  They 
intend  to  keep  their  war  machine  intact. 
With  that,  they  have  no  fear  of  internal 
olution.  They  may  temporarily  ro 
linquish  Alsace-Ixirraine.  They  believe 
that  they  can  win  on  the  west  to-day. 
lhey  do  not  wish  to  give  up  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  they  will  do  it  to  procure 
m  peace  that  will  save  German  terri¬ 
tory  from  invasion.  It  may  be  that  the 
Mlied  armies  will  persist  until  Ger- 
m.rny  has  been  invaded  and  large  areas 

•  •f  German  territory  pluced  on  the  same 

•  conomic  level  as  northern  France,  Bel- 
.  ".m.  Serbia,  and  Rumania.  It  may  hr 
t  •:  »t  German  armies  will  be  crushed  and 

altered  like  chaff  in  the  wind  and  Ger¬ 
many  so  wounded  that  not  in  a  century 
|  •  ;|  .she  lie  able  to  lift  up  her  head, 
i  1  is  may  happen,  but  with  the  temper, 
•hi  longing*. and  the  pacific  vision  nf  the 
V  iied  democracies,  it  is  inconceivable. 
Yet  I  go  further.  Even  if  the  pnei* 
should  realize  his  dream  of  dis- 
r  moment.  the  eternal  principle  of 
nature,  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
would  still  Hold  true.  The  struggle 
•  uld  continue  along  industrial  lines, 
ami  if  we  could  not  compete  with  equal 


unity  and  efficiency  with  the  spread  if 
German  civilization,  we  should  find  o-r- 
selves  crowded  out  of  the  markets-  cf 
the  world,  invaded  in  our  own  indw 
tries  and  forced  to  a  dependence  ut 
German  commercial  science. 

We  shall  still  have  to  face  the  alarm¬ 
ing  fecundity  of  the  Gel  man  race*,  wr  1 
in  fifty  years  has  not  only  doubled  u 
home  population,  but  sent  out  its  bur- 
plus  across  the  world:  into  Russia;  in  * 
Austria,  ten  millions  persistently  a*i 
efficiently  Germanizing  that  empir*; 
into  our  own  country,  over  five  millior 
to  »ay  nothing  of  their  immediate 
Bcendanta;  into  Holland,  Scandina%  _ 
South  America,  and  Mexico,  power!, 
united  German  colonics  able  to  sw»r* 
public  action  to  the  ends  of  the  Father¬ 
land.  Wherever  they  have  gone.  whs-, 
ever  their  citizenship,  they  have  ne-.<- 
for  a  moment  swerved  in  their  behd 
in  the  right  to  destiny  of  Gennm 
civilization. 

The  thing  to  perceive  is  that  we  haw 
been  at  war  with  Germany  for  fif* 
years,  that  this  resort  to  firm*  is  bu; 
a  second  phase  in  Germany’s  prrpari- 
tion  to  Germanize  the  world,  and  thr 
when  peace  comes,  whatever  be  v 
phraseology  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  v 
shall  continue  to  be  at  war  with  • 
nation  whose  guiding  principle  is  1 
discipline  itself  to  a  singleness  of  pu 
pose,  and  that  purpose  the  subject  • 
of  our  people  and  every  uther  people  ir 
the  tide'  sweep  of  Teutonic  civiliuti 

To  meet  that  challenge  it  is  CSKIltl 
that  we  net  now,  when  the  necras*'- 
is  clear  to  everyone,  rather  than  in  sotnt 
future  period  of  relaxation  when  th* 
mass  of  the  people  will  have  return*! 
into  that  complacency  which  nrefers  r<«! 
to  be  convinced  by  speculative  argu¬ 
ments  based  on  a  remote  contingency 

Is  this  an  argument  for  the  auto¬ 
cratic  centralization  of  all  effort*  ir. 
the  state?  Is  there  no  way  to  resist 
Germany  hut  to  Prussianize  Amencar 
institutions?  Yea;  besides  Germany 
there  is  the  alternative  of  France*; 
alongside  the  specter  of  Prussian  mili¬ 
tarism  there  is  the  bright  democrat 
of  Republican  service;  over  against  to* 
scientific  tyranny  of  Germany  then*  it 
the  spiritual  fraternity  of  France. 

They  Anew  How  to  Die 
f  PH  ERE  are  many  mind*  and  many 
1  opinions  still  with  us  to-day,  run¬ 
ning  the  gamut  of  political  speculation, 
from  those  who  admire  unreservedly 
the  doctrine  of  autocracy  to  that  socul 
phenomenon,  the  Parlor  radical,  who 
coquets  with  the  Tolstoyan  theory  of 
non  resistance  and  the  Bolshevist  appli¬ 
cation  which  prefers  that  the  non  resist¬ 
ance  should  lie  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
There  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  a* 
to  whether  the  individual  should  conse¬ 
crate  more  to  tbe  state  or  should  extend 
further  Iris  individual  liberties;  a*  to 
whether  this  war  should  teach  the  nr^ 
cessity  of  military  preparation  or  that 
such  future  training  is  to  In*  fiercely 
lesisted  a*  inimical  to  that  millennium 
of  international  amity  which  is  finally 
at  hand.  But  it  is  safe  to  any  that  on 
one  thing  all  minds  ami  all  opinions  an 
agreed:  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  for¬ 
tunate  thing  for  civilization  that  one 
nation  at  least  i/vts  prepared,  not  only 
in  military  efficiency,  but  unified  hy  a 
flaming  and  unquenchable  spirit  of 
dedication  to  its  nationnl  honor 

Out  of  tbe  hideous  blur  of  war  cer¬ 
tain  celestial  deeds  rise  and  fix  them- 
selves  indelibly  against  the  black  mem¬ 
ory.  When  we  think  of  Belgium,  out 
of  the  somber  void  there  flare  forth 
twin  stars,  the  uncompromising  saint¬ 
like  figure  of  Cardinal  Merrier  and  that 
republican  king  who  has  proved  himself 
father  and  lender  of  his  people,  Albert 
of  Belgium! 

There  is  the  "contcmptihle  tittle  Eng¬ 
lish  army"  that  went  out  to  dir  at  Mons 
and  Ypres  that  France  might  mobilize; 
deeds  that  shine  forth  like  the  flaming 
belt  of  Orion  There  is  the  luminous 
memory  of  stricken  Serbia,  sweep jnc 
hack  tbe  first  contemptuous  Austrian 
invasion;  Italy  finding  her  soul  in  thr 
darkest  moment  of  the  Teutonic  inva¬ 
sion;  the  steadfast  shining  point*  of 
light  of  our  own  crusaders.  Victor 
Chapman.  Alan  .Seegcr,  Stuart  Wolcott, 
and  a  hundred  others  who  laid  down 
their  lives  generously  and  without  re¬ 
gret.  not  at  the  mundute  nf  duty,  but 
in  the  eternal  love  of  right  and  liberty. 

France  Shows  the  Way 

THEN  there  is  France  -France,  with 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  her  rocdiibza- 
lion;  F ranee  of  the  Marne  and  of  Ver¬ 
dun;  France,  united  from  the  first; 
never  wavering,  never  complaining ; 
unnhaken  t«»-«lay  *ifur  rcivvrsca  tu 
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!  will  the  courage  of  the  soul;  Rti-  ' 
mania;  the  Russian  debacle;  the  Italian 
retreat.  When  we  think  of  France  it 
is  of  the  simplicity  of  her  heroes,  the 
gayety  of  her  courage,  the  chivalry  of 
her  defense.  Before  us  rises  the  vision 
of  women  moving  in  their  white  min¬ 
istering  robes  to  their  posts  of  healing 
as  their  men  went  singing  to  the  flam¬ 
ing  front,  as  mother*,  dry-eyed,  sent 
out  their  sons  in  a  greater  love  of 
country.  We  recall  the  eloquence  of 
a  simple  soldier  in  the  cry:  “Debout 
les  mortal”  the  epic  simplicity  of  that 
officer  who,  when  asked  for  what  he 
was  fighting,  stooped,  raised  a  sod  to 
his  lips,  and  replied:  “For  France!” 
There  is  the  quiet,  unswaggering  figure 
of  Joffre;  the  Roman  stoicism  of  Castle- 
nag.  When  we  turn  to  France,  her 
memory  in  the  night  of  shining  deeds 
is  like  the  multitudinous  effulgence  of 
the  Milky  Way  itself,  that  vast  proces¬ 
sion  of  stars,  anonymous  as  her  heroes 
have  been  anonymous. 

Why  is  it  that  the  very  mention  of 
her  name  stirs  the  pulse  as  nothing 
else?  ^  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
what  is  the  supreme  quality  that  has 
convinced  us,  a  nation  of  many  strains 
and  philosophic  individualism?  It  is 
because  when  we  turn  to  France  we  per¬ 
ceive  a  nation  completely  and  spiritu¬ 
ally  united:  a  love  of  country  that  is 
not  a  defensive  opportunism,  but  a 
flaming  faith.  Some  who  did  not  know 
France  have  seen  in  this  a  miracle. 

It  was  not  a  miracle.  The  conse 
crated  sense  of  duty  toward  a  common  | 
ideal  was  not  improvised;  it  cannot 
lie  improvised.  It  existed  in  all  the 
troubled  years  of  pence;  it  is  founded 
on  that  fraternity  without  which  lib¬ 
erty  and  equality  are  but  incentives  to 
lawlessness  and  selfishness. 

The  German  idea  is  an  idea  of  mate¬ 
rialism  and  discipline.  The  French 
idea  of  nationalism  is  an  immortal  idea 
that  springs  from  the  emotions  fin  a 
spiritual  impulse  which  gives  to  every 
duty  the  nobility  of  a  faith. 

We  Must  Think  Nationally 

SUPREMELY,  then,  the  question 
which  confronts  us  to-day,  in  our  , 
search  for  an  idea  of  nationalism,  is  a 
choice  between  order  and  disorder,  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  agnosticism.  Order 
and  faith;  without  these  two  no  nation 
has  ever  survived. 

That  there  is  a  great  unexpressed 
loafing  for  a  new  attitude  of  faith 
toward  the  national  ideal  I  gladly  ad¬ 
mit.  It  is  perceptible  in  the  tendency 
of  the  people  to  magnify  the  Presi¬ 
dency  into  u  spiritual  and  mental 
leadership,  the  President  into  a  sort  of 
Big  Father.  Increasingly  we  have  tended 
to  elect  a  ciar  for  four  years,  and  the 
trust  of  the  people  which  goes  out  to 
him  in  this  time  of  war  is  mute  cvidrr.cc 
of  a  national  gToningtoward  some  abid¬ 
ing  inspiration  which  will  be  more  than 
political  or  economic  opportunism. 

The  cheerfulness,  the  common  sense, 
the  willingness  to  assume  new  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  burdens,  the  crystallising  f 
of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  awakening 
of  national  pride  and  national  determi¬ 
nation,  in  u  people  which  still  but  half 
comprehends  the  startling  summons  to 
war,  but  respects  and  trusts  its  ap¬ 
pointed  lea<lers  and  obeys  without  ques- 
tion — all  these  things  are  indicative  of 
the  power  to  conceive  a  higher  nation¬ 
alism.  What  remains  to  be  shown  is 
that  the  same  unity  which  makes  a 
nation  formidable  in  time  of  war  main- 
tains  its  greatness  in  the  competitive 
times  of  peace.  What  we  must  achieve 
is  to  think  nationally .  But  that  this 
faith,  which  we  venerate  in  the  new 
revelation  of  France,  may  become  prac- 
tieal,  the  problem  is  one  of  order. 

Order— Faith— Nationality! 

JN  the  profound  instinct  toward  ideal¬ 
ism  which  IB  the  slumbering  heritage 
of  America  are  the  treasures  of  such  a 
faith.  What  we  lack  is  order.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  turn  we  perceive  disorder. 
With  us  the  family,  tnat  cornerstone  of 
authority  in  France — France  is  minus¬ 
cule — is  not  the  expression  of  one  im¬ 
pulse,  political,  spiritual,  and  economic. 
The  family  has  been  disintegrated  by 
a  spirit  of  individualism  which  often 
is  carried  so  far  that  the  father  not 
only  refrains  from  any  mental  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  children,  but  leaves  it  to  his 
child's  maturity  to  decide  not  merely 
the  question  of  sectarian  worship,  but 
whether  God  Himself  exists. 

It  may  well  be  worth  our  while,  in 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
great  problems  arising  from  the  war,  to 
consider  whether  any  spiritual  national 
unification  comparable  to  the  inspiring 
record  of  France  or  Germany  can  be  I 
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I  evolved  here  which  does*  not  center 
around  the  solidarity  of  the  home. 

Politically  we  are  in  a  state  of  ebul¬ 
lition;  industrially  we  have  been  in  a 
state  of  civil  war.  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  disorder  so  long  as  labor 
and  capital  are  not  unified  under  u  new 
conception  of  an  equal  and  vita!  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
nation.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  on  operas  under  foreign  direc¬ 
tion.  orchestras  under  imported  leader¬ 
ship.  and  the  cosmopolitan  result  ef¬ 
fected  has  not  advanced  a  school  of 
American  music  by  a  single  month. 

Our  literature,  our  art,  and  our  phi¬ 
losophy  are  still  restrained  by  interna¬ 
tional  influences,  nor  has  a  constructive 
criticism  yet  arisen  which  will  dare  to 
proclaim  that  to  us  it  is  more  signifi¬ 
cant  to  produce  a  talent  which,  with  all 
its  crudity  of  outward  form,  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  expression  of  America  than  to 
invite  echoes  of  other  literature*  or 
reflections  from  other  arts.  We  need 
pioneers,  not  disciples. 

A  nation  does  not  just  gT«w.  Weeds 
flourish  by  themselves  and  multiply 
over  the  ruin*  of  old  civilization*.  The 
beneficent  plants,  the  wheat  of  the 
field,  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  the  flowers 
of  the  garden,  perish  if  they  lack 
guidance. 

We  must  present  an  ideal  of  national¬ 
ism  equally  inspiring  as  that  which 
haunts  the  tragic  memory  of  the  immi¬ 
grant.  equally  efficient  as  that  which 
animates  the  purpose  of  competing 
states,  present  enemy  or  temporary 
ally;  we  must  achieve  the  will  to  rise, 
not  to  sink,  in  the  struggle  of  the  fittest 
to  shape  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
Compulsory  military  training;  the  en¬ 
forced  publication  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  of  all  newspapers;  government 
operation  of  railroads  and  coal  mines 
and  the  vigorous  control  of  such  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life  as  cannot  be  intrusted 
to  individual  responsibility;  the  national 
coordination  of  education  and  research; 
national  impetus  to  the  liberal  arts — 
all  these  measure*,  collectively  or  sin¬ 
gly,  may  be  achieved  and  still  remain 
measures  of  opportunism.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  must  first  be  worked  in  the  mind 
of  each  citizen  in  his  conception  of 
his  relationship  to  the  state.  We  must 
achieve  the  will  to  think  nationally. 

Dpntiny 

1'HE  great  tragic  generation,  the 
youth  of  this  country,  has  gone  out 
to  perform.  In  the  new  adventure  it 
will  put  to  itself  many  question*.  It 
will  test  tradition  It  will  challenge  In¬ 
stitutions.  Its  instinct*  will  penetrate 
through  intrenched  sophistries;  neither 
oratory  nor  rhetoric  will  turn  it  aside. 

We  who  do  not  stand  in  that  for¬ 
ward  line  have  a  part  and  a  militant 
part  in  thp  domain  of  ideas.  Those 
who  do  not  believe  in  nationalism; 
those  who  can  see  nothing  but  tragic 
futility  in  Belgium's  sacrifice  and 
France's  heroic  resolution  to  remain 
France;  thoae  who  are  willing  that 
German  Americans  should  continue 
German;  that  the  Italian,  the  Swede, 
the  Russian  Jew,  and  the  Czech  should 
cling  to  their  languages  and  their  cus¬ 
toms.  on  the  plea  that  the  more  inter¬ 
national  we  remain  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  internationalism  —  those 
convinced  and  sincere  advocates  know 
clearly  what  they  want.  They  have 
given  organization  to  their  desires 
while  we  are  still  temporizing  with 
speculation. 

More  immediate  than  the  call  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  is 
the  necessity  to  prove  that  thin  part  of 
the  world  can  be  *nfe  under  democracy. 
Not  in  this  year,  or  in  ten  years,  will 
the  menace  of  Germany  be  destroyed. 
Not  in  this  year  or  in  a  hundred  years 
will  the  agnostic  forces  of  disorder 
cease  their  organized  rolling  up  of  their 
cataclysm  of  hate. 

To  be  prepared  in  military  defense  is 
but  a  superficial  measure.  The  present 
thing,  the  enduring  thing,  is  to  think 
nationally — from  that  central  impulse 
to  create  order  out  of  disorder;  n 
fraternity  of  discipline  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  rival  civilizations  and  lo 
breathe  into  the  spirit  of  Americanism 
everywhere  a  dedication  to  all  things 
American. 

And  when  this  new  nttituiie  of  fmth 
has  been  achieved,  the  humblest  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  will  find  that  illuminating 
compensation  which  all  faith  brings.  In 
the  forward  destiny  of  his  people  he 
will  perceive  the  higher  purpose  for  his 
own  existence  and  as  his  country,  his 
civilization,  his  ideals  move  into  the 
heritage  of  the  future,  he  will  find  in 
that  progress  of  the  whole  his  own  con¬ 
soling  share  of  immortality. 


SCHOOLS 


Y  INTEREST  YOU 


ED  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Where  to  Go  to  Live  Invention — Patent  Attorneys 

Undl  Landf  $1*  To  $30  Bars  Am  Am  Of  .  Wiatfd  Ngw  Um  Writ*  For  Um  Of  hO 

C  --9  land  in  KalkiM*  **  Antrim  Co.  IIm  r*l«*d  mlK^v 
for— 1*  cj  tarrim-xl,  m4  Vlfl  Kif  raW  1n»-  *\r*l. 

**tfh.  [•<«-*•  < ^  *-4  •,  r**m.  kMin*.  Mr-  4in1  hlgV 

pr».  *«1  r.M4f«u*«  III  •■■ifc.rr*  In  UU*>  l-i  a  In<  i% 

A  lltlfe  rt*ww.  a  ImiW  earh  n-*.  ao4  «*•  %-un  .Ul  •»•! 

|h*’l  let  ihia  I*|*.inunlty  paew.  lV»r  M.whlom  A*k 
fur  *4*i—  nnd  uu*,  1«  WmfeU-t  fr-e.  Nwlgari  Lta<]  CV. 

K.441  lint  Natloaal  IU  ib  fUdg..  CliKago,  Ill 


SCHOOLS 

Naval  Cavalry  Woodadt 


Your  l<Wa  W.nlad  Pwtanl  Your  luxation  I  II 

help  »-n  rearkel  It  Vid  f or  I  f r—  ***-«■  villi  lid  of  |4l*nt 
bur r*»  hurel-r*Ja  hfco  wnlnL  Hr.  Adrire  free. 

adwrliwd  frwe  Tnide  Mark.  rwg^erwA.  Kir  hard 
R  l*aW>ii  l**«*r.  I S  t»wan  Kdg.,  Auhinrtnn, 

D  C..  of  WdK  tt’o-j-eeu  fcdg  .  Smw  Yaeh. 


Mc«.r-Mnki»i  Fa non  IS  Slata.-AIO  Aa  Act* 

«|i.  l*«i I.  and  mi|»  nftvn  Inrludcd  lo  w*  II* 

Mktfr.  Wlla  frr  big  IIIa*tr*lo4  eatakpiir.  NUmjl 


P alenta  On  Fmr  P.romiU.  S end  Sk«ldi  For 

Ine  mirrh.  Kwe  giv—  >Imi  tol  foil  lnforre«»iw.r» 
liberty  Hue*  A  l!re  IUi  U«n  A  Troa 

Mdc..  WmAtntftmi.  II.  C. 


Wo  Will  Bu *W  You  Yotar  Moon,  i 

with  la  l*i  el r-  lull—  -d  JirlumEV  a*. I 
4t  l  in  mi*  id  03  '*•  iiMiiiUr,  W  r.ie 
ti.ilar*  .Inc  Miijhl-  l\».,  i4.  kox.1UV 


Ineareto*.  Should  Writ.  For  Lid  Of  ’N.wdwd 

UfWiUiiN."  IU  »ee»  '  nnil  "Ha*  lo  Get  Y Mir 

P4tn«,»  Sent  Free  it*ad*d|4  A  Ci.«rw«.y.  IVfd.  I*. 

W4e.1iog1.x1.  [1  C. 


The  Ray  Adding  ftiaekm*  Sava*  Ton*.  Mom», 

Igber.  *  ■-*•!*  !•••  linn  the  mistake.  Only  f ft. 

Add*  with  d  nml  revuraty  <d  hiirl.-*-<  prV*4  no.  him*, 
tier*  dir*.  I  It  •oMrarta.  I  oil  lif  t*.  K  14.nl  .  later- 
national  Hurt— ter  Co..  K  A  •  ».  Hr.  I.i-ii.e—  4ml  pr«4— • 
•imalnHirvmvhw  ll*iwl-.m.  <l»*k  •util  lr*r  v*i 
ui«h rrr  by  nnll  ay-*n  fer  Ji  da*.  In*  trial 

Itai  OiiK|«nf,  1IJI  4'i.iHller  Kdg.,  Ni  »  York. 


Patent  What  You  Irewant.  It  May 

W  rile  me.  No  «i|aner’.  fo  until  foal 
leUh  "ln«»M.«  aiiuiile.'  »  rer.  Fra 

»»•  1  i*i'i  A  Trad  llldff  ..  U  Ml.r^t  «,  l».  I 


Don't  Loan  Your  Kishla  BdovtProcaadaai  Farther 

—  ••I  lirmr  Mar*  f»m.  “FudMi'r  »f  Ci.arfpiha"  |<i  lo 
alined  aa.l  *i’n*vnl  lb».k,  iliMrrltiai  aid  ailiier  free 
-'M«bn.~DwlkMM  AB.iM.G.11..  II  U,  1^—4 mm  All-In*.  m  o.,.T^4. ,  Wwhlnr.~.  D  • 
V»  in  ‘.3  f«*fA**  tr-.fl  |«n.  |»-t.  II.  typewriter  No  glue  or  - - _  “  " — : - - - ~ 

Klfltinr  A^iaai  drim  40- m.  »•!►•».  Tftnl  V-.  a  •*— «  Pnlanl  Smmmm  Iha  Book  Th*  Invantor  Xaapa. 

KAlrl  Km*  J.  I»  l*%i'ala  A  Ko-.e»  Oa,  Puiaburgh.  Po.  •••»*  '»*••  •|I  nlkm!  b..>ka  ««aih4ard.  fr— . 

Wnir  la.-ft  A  l*aoef.  Id  H|ma4«  Hldf  ,  U  aaSiagton, 
D.  C.  Eal 


Colorado  jSchoolytliiifj 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


Business  Openings 


Pi4U»le  iftl  aeaaonlng  j.-pjof  Un  Uta  •  rk  td  f  «ul 
lit  Hilt  W  a  M-nea  (aakrr.  FW  llUrature.  Lrarn  bo* 
N»-ar  PTneea*  CW  Co.,  Hahna.  Kan. 


Male  Help  Wanted 


Motorcycles 


Koramta,  5ho»m«a  And  Offkamta  Wauled  To 

•  •4l|  ipafe  Uar  aa  ijerlal  repreaentaUre  cd  Urge  aell- 
kwaaMI  nail-order  loriae.  o-l||i.g  Wauhe*.  Iaam.4.1.  aM 
Jrvrln  on  Crr.Ha,  I  Ihrral  ruanlMiia*  and  loorr 
•air*  rltclila  cradled  No  tarratMeM  M  defanit  r*ytlie| 
f»r  1  •  a  *  m  «#  ooplia  Write  at  i-i-e  for  detaila.  .%•! 

M.  D.  M.ll tt,  Agroty  Dl«14a«.  Millrr  HUk-  ,  lUfi. 

Dtlrnll.  Ml*  h. 


Sara  5(H  On  Your  MotoraycU  CUa  Our  Prvo 

lb!  e4  •  1  nler  Urr«n*  la  guarani  ml  rrkuM  ma<-hxe«. 
all  ll't  Fm.  Kti»a  imrlal  bargaiae  n-iu  H  *»uri 

SayyUaaCU.,  19#  Hajrulla  H4|  .  Iknm.  r»k 


•r  active  in*]  im  purl  ant  *r^i  1 
rtckcelled  hxalron  a^tcQMfran 
«-  *rlc  Four- year  com  an  n  U 

sjl  Slinuig.  Melal'cTCT,  an*  k- 
IticH  ttinilar-li.  Graduilta  a 
in  1,  Arhleiica,  anrnldr  arr 
For  r  italotf  addrcM 
R-oakiaa.  Drpl  C.  School  of  Mmc^GddtaC 


unrig  m 


Coins ,  Stamps,  Post  Cards 

Old  Coana  Of  AH  Kindn  From  *UW  To  $  1000  00 

(•d  Nl4  fof  mne  In  rttl.  Kr*|.  all  uVI  anre*.  Bei-I  Ir. 
OH  br**  f  ilaH rated  C*»|n  flntlar.  You  fear*  a  <luu 
la  Iona.  *ral  in*,  Il  mar  tteaa  nu-h  |iw6l  le  jm 
Nu  mi  ana  lee  Rank,  ftepft.  C.  Furl  Worth.  Tru* 


Cavil  Sarvica  F.iaailiMliani  Opan  Tka  Way  Tn 

{4oi  lluwranral  (ouli.im  I  ran  riaarh  yoi  by  tmall  al 
«nall  roai.  Full  laart-'ular*  Irw  lo  any  Araorv-arf  mlira 
•  4  rlglilaen  tr  ninr.  Writ*  l  day  fur  Hiukltl  l."  C  J'lV. 
Karl  II  ipkiua  WajAiaglxn.  D.C. 


For  GIRLS 


Collections 


‘Rad  Straaka  OF  Honaaty  F.aial  In  La  ary  body, 

and  thereby  1  collect  %2>  •  .*•>»  > early  fMtn  h»n»el  daUa  a 
ayer  Ik*  *  ir  Id.  Urila  for  Ibr  alary  af  'he*  liar  and  U 
I*  II,  "  frea.  Krab-la  U.  laka,  Conll  Nal  l  Baal  Ri«*i 
Sail  lake  City.  II. IA  A.  Son-  l"eo|4e  LWl  Uke  IV 


mers 


Ford.  Can  Bum  Half  Coal  OU.  Or  Chaap—t  Gag. 

otltM,  malar  oaf  IVI*»  l'arb**relar.  It  m  <•  j-t  galhi  guar 
aM**il.  Eaey  Aartlng.  Ureal  yr*«  urrarM.  Attach  It 
yauraelf.  Illg  aelling  for  na  IMuiUUl  b  eer 

barktlcaraalrr.  luytea  |n  111  aar  aut<*mahilr  Air  Krlrtaa- 
L'arburatnr  Company.  VBiMadi»«n  *H-.  Raylon,  Mina. 


Business  Sendee 


Incorpurnta  In  Ariaona.  LaaatCoat.  Cvaataat  Ad- 

r.r-ar*--.  ltimr|»»r.Mxn  e.-wylrled  In  "I— d.y .  Htirl  male 
full  paid  iK^  .—nUk  nvnl*4>ulertr  M'.it".  Url  inf 
boek.  Ml  ildafil  laoir|*eraU«g Ctt.  Hu  -  K.  I'h—nia.  Aria. 


Personal 


High  Grade  Salesmen 


liladelphla,  1*4 


A  Ntaadily  Expanding  National  Organisation 

iiflrre  high  grade  Mlr*mr*i  a  «l*anrr  «-»<a%lieh  tb*tr.*c-»re 
In  flnr.  1- Was.  |irulllablr.  |eyitia.-M  baHaeaa  tlrldug 
from  IS *»*  lo  la»a  lli**i*ae*|  dollar.  ■  * eually ;  oiyorlunliy 
RllMHid  to  work  inU*  la|wM*M  ttmill**  pnilnoi.  Kt 
perl*  a**  Id  ca.llng  vm  fPKM»  and  butrbrre  r#n  dninblr, 
Applicanla  mut  I—  mi-  •oj<*ije4  la  a  |e  ell  ten  whtrh  they 
hate  beki  (ir  .1  trad  nte  oar.  aad  able  Co  pret*  that  I  t*-y 
hai *>  be..*  aad  are  nrmilal  l*  their  work;  U*y  must  be 
between  tfce*  agtw  of  £>  and  41;  aad  of  aiirh  ktgli  rharaner 
that  they  vuaM  hare  no  4ifV«ratly  In  fiirnuhing  fWlily 
Addrrae  Inf  fall  inrlv-a! art.  U.  II.  K  .  7ideA>  Neale 
1  'xm|nny,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Salrimao  C.ly  Or  Traveltna.  L.perierx.d  Or 

laeapef  Irtl*  —I  S^a.l  fur  uur  «al>ialiU  free  end  "  t  Knlgtd 
of  Ok  Grip”,  Htl  *>f  epaolnga  aa.l  fall  (ariV  ilaa  FV| 
...ir%e|f  in  earn  lie  hlg  ealart—  A"  *■>  In  Alo  iaata  year 
r»*  ,er-  I*  Spare  Tla*e  te  make  a  MKiew  liar  Oueleaadl 
of  our  fif«the«e  l»4*e  d*«*  <w  »*.nblora  .-a'.-ful 

tNdatag  Win,  pra*«l*al  e«|*erlm«e  ln.ur,|Ulr-  and  uh 
•x.  *ei|  Etaeloyair-ei  £*rrl>«-  rendered  M-»ber-  .Ubm 
oarnl  •  -tire.  |a-|*i  pH,  Nall  Salr-emm  a  Tr  Am  o, 
Cli keg* »  Sru  Fra ik Urn  New  York 


W anted  Your  Idaa.  For  Photoplay.. Staciaa, Etc. I 

We  will  arrwfd  iw*a  la  any  f»aa*  nm|»kle|i  rewrite 
then  eell  on  canmml*m  l»ig  fonnrda!  M««r  b»mi. 
Wrlia  mb  Nan!  Writer*  Nerrtcr  IU.«  it.  Aubora.  S  V. 


Agents  Wanted 

100  Man  And  Woanan  Wanted  L-ary  where  Quick 

to  lake  (Ihftefa  fa«  Kwiirak  Mall*  >«lt  In  tar  tr.oiftt 
Jordan  made  *«V  nark  |ud.  fW  g  :.  U  Mnirr  #;*• 
M.^  raff  f  *4  In  t  •o-l*.  No  dehvering  I  Tut'  la  ad 
•  wtKe.  Frre  «arn|ile  o«ai  aad  r-enpUte  .*Hd*  •  Ilh  A-  «aai 
I'Ve  af  dull  Sea.l  onu!  f*ir  rv?  liberal  ufTrr  Cuner 
>llg  Co..  DrfL  C  I*,  luiion.  <%*a, 


Sail  The  5  And  H  Caa  Saaar  Incraaaea  Mtleaga 

an  any  anion,  bile  J  Co  l*J  ml*»  |*er  ga  *n.  kHU  ihiImi 
liipaar  prk*d  quKkly  awl  aa-lly  inaUll*«l  *•*  any  .  er 
Illg  margin  f«e  yeu  li-neat  w  hU  A  prwava  aati  Ir 
«h«*iaaBela  now  in  u«e.  Wnletwlay.  S  and  II  Mfg.  C.,._ 
Iwja.  »,  Ha  ltmJaj*  Kdg.,  Mlnampilw.  Minn. 


Salaaman  Bacoana  Indapendrnt  O-ru  Your 

k-ialliee*.  eajetli-rce  niiiri.'nar*  ee|l  Xi.  o«ir  >*•••  Atvl* 
dtaUl  Iknlk,  S.eldroL  AZ"*'*1  S*k  tt'o  tb  K»xe- 

IU  gto.lUfiwrU  .  half  aatna->- A%  Ni  l4iM»arHe«ii  *«ea<iy 
o.-'inr  from  rviK-ali  flCflUAMi  d*-|-—<i*i|  limrato 
UyarlmoiL  lb-cel  ration  LV|4.  C.  N*  e  »rk,  S’.  J. 


(rinaieM  paUl.a  etlpplylt^  fe^olar  •  iri  <no,  •*  roill 
iwbea  Large ra-mklf  larotie*.  AHor  «|Mr*  iiiik  Credai. 
C.  Part*  Mill..  r.G  So.  IRhSC.  P*l»a4e4*hla.  F*a. 


PenawyUaaia.  Noe  Bhe» ■> field.  Rei  * 

Carson  Lx>ng Institute 

duakof  i\*if>—  N'lunilr  iwelarn  Jn*  r  * 
•-"»  tinder  oars.  Ilealchfnl  r-o**0 
Verat*  %M\  and  *  i-  .fnnl**r«,  f^ci  IWt-  i*  •: 

U-amand  to  lira.  CAlCsM  IN  Lt l>iJ  INHTI1M 


Underwood  &  Underwood  Offer  You  Th*  Oppor- 

lot  — 1-».  Ut  l.iiifq  —ad yaor  nun  tnnht*  b  *tiei»rarn 
ill*  lo  A4*ai  » »*ity,  K.a* bralre  eoairwt*  for  wUIng  N  «n| 

Inttrii.  i.  n  »« 1  w- 1 -11  mi  1..  «.h*»  I*  a*. I  Hbrartra.  Odj  rilu> 
*  .«tr-t  reel,  olti  |efr4«-a*e«  .  aali  Ari..-lt  gusmMre  r*-|i|tr>*1. 
rolrfa.iol  4  t'ndrrwi- «l  Dept,  |l.tf«  Filth  Annw.  X.Y. 


Agenta  Ne weal  Inrontinn  "Inkapoon”  Maker 

•on  |-n  a  f<-inian  fe •  Hi-iplr.  •Iirabte.  |imrtlial 
Mcli'-r  la  ik.  I«arwr  pndt.  Ila<  Imre  Inrnlnry  uf-M 
5«ni|A*  In*.  H.  Slarui  A  CiulkpL  M.  *1  Hr  wlsu.  N  3’ 


Grand  River  Institute 


the  n»n  WaHe gga  .*arh<*n  paper  aad  other  n 
■lea  fur  errey  ba-inrwa  Pine  :me.  Mg  yr«.li« 
a.-hed  II  M.  Nhxia*  Ca,,  II  Vandevatrr  .M 


Salaaman:  Gat  Orer  Plan  For  Moaogram.ag 

.bilre.  irwyeiltig  Isa*;*,  rt-  ha  iraiafef  nHlml.  t«ry 

larpr  I'MlIUw  MetnriH*'  ATrotriw  Co..  MatiilWIf.Uhnc 


Slicker*  Pay  Many  Commiaatniaa  Tho«aanda  of 

rarmr*  aid  aw*  tdver'  utilM  •.  |N*-ke| 

Nfrerial  o«er  now.  N4.  leHtt*  Ml>  k-r  C**-,  *■*..  W  laiur,  M- 


Hi  1*1  Ihr  t*  s  |f  S  «l  •tr  »*•!  Mali 

a  muiiUi  wtile  l*»  Novelty  OiU  rj  L" 


Bordcnlown  Military  Institute 

»».,  f.  r  •*l|r»r  K  Iml**-..  lAtuil 
NHI*  tlual  *1101101,  At.  uuhl  *-e  |.  •*•«•  * 

r*i*o*4.  "mkoIkI  tlW*'ii*  HI*  >r*r  f  *  '  • 

III.—  COL  T.  D.  LAN  DO  N 

P-7rAraiere».  *  J  fnaelyal  aad  Oan'"' 


COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED 


Gulf  Coast  Military  andNaval  Aaitc 


Trlbof  many  u|ipiNluimir)  knoan  t«*  U  »i  di-tnKi  mini 

Thfae  tdvtrtiywirwu  arr  unall  only  hrrr.ni  nl  the  iatl  it.al  1  •  *1.1.1 11K>  <loe*  iw!  jccrpl  **t 
puMidt  liig  ailieilormrRl'  uii  ifcm  page;  lhu>  gisi-'g  «*ety  »1*«M  Hf  llK  >****  ch»K<  li«> 
rg*ch*v»r  ha-,  lo  atiiact  your  attention 

‘J  lie  adteflittmciM*.  in  most  in-taiicea.  lell  only  ••  pari  i.i  ihr  »!*«>:  kitrrt  wmietimr-  tn— 
»"*cinf  biknklrr^  and  mhfr  "lilrralurr"  heir-c  nrcr—ary  to  remii  tl<  i»-c  piekcmalron  ol  Itch. 

The  iirm* here  represented  wdl  ela*IIy  and  pron-ptly  jnivkrr  y«T  m-juusc-  ml  «rn*l  y  u  luTI 
ilrtuiL  rd  n  hat  ihr  >  li.n«  tn  oilrr. 


eo  4l<  **•»-. I  M  »lr  1**11  »•«!•  •». 

t  IH  ile  .■•r  )<!»*••»  VU«I  ‘rr  *- 

j.  lUinstk  i*i* |.*i ai I»4*  Oi  P.Or 

•  pitil  |eo*e  lJioi««l  rni-ll*Miil 


“THi:  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  Mil HEW 


.iffrr-  in  |fr«du»i*-  *if  -«HtHord  *Ndlr*r— 
•liin-w-idiaiv  lrad*na  to  .*4*  anr*-l  **v' 
iM  are4  a*a> r»-. *lt »m  •  •  i  w-  aad  FI 

.  twin*- Catalog. 

I  llrikt-re  I'll  It.  1*rt-  1»< 


ai  a  y  1 1 .  j » i  jf  45 


SHOE 


Baseball  to  Bodies 

<  'nntlnued  tmm  p+9*  IS 

best  hotel  a*  hi*  gucat,  so  we  nebbed 
m  tftxi  for  the  Grand  Hotel,  wh:ch  a 
pul  of  mine  hftd  tipped  me  off  to.  1 
naked  the  clerk  how  much  they  w ft* 
try  in'  to  get  et  the  time  for  three 
rooms  end  a  hath,  and  he  say*  fifty 
francs  a  day.  After  thankin'  him  for 
the  compliment  of  thinkin’  1  had  it.  1 
»y*  we  will  give  him  sixteen,  and  he 
say*  all  right 

Our  room*  vra*  on  the  fifth  floor,  and 
the  doughboy's,  whose  name  wa«  Cal¬ 
houn,  was  right  across  from  us.  They 
is  every  convenience  with  the  exception 
of  fresh  ftir,  light,  hot  water,  soap, 
clean  linen,  and  service.  Once  you  get 


THF  name  Flonheim  In 
your  next  pair  is  a 
safeguard— positive 
assurance  that  you  arc  re¬ 
ceiving  full  value  in  style, 
fit  and  service  for  the 
money  you  expend.  You 
can  always  rely  on  the 
quality  mark  Florshctm . 

Eight  to  trn  dollars;  reason 
ably  priced,  value  considered. 

Ask  for  The  Florshcim 
Shoe  —  sec  the  Styles  of 
thcTimcs.  Booklet  of  MiU 
itary  scenes  on  request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  V.S.  A. 

The  Gothic  - 

Tun  m  Block  -  V 

Fin 


what  you're  talkin'  about  and  don't 
care.  They  is  a  lot  of  push-button  bells 
in  the  room,  and  if  you  ring  any  given 
one  of  them.  Joe,  in  comes  a  fen  <*e  de 
rhomb  re,  which  is  French  slang  for 
chambermaid.  She  grins  like  a  wolf 
and  asks  are  you  an  officer,  and  no 
matter  what  you  ask  her  to  bring,  she 
says:  "On t.  oui/"  and  'M/erci.'*'  like 
she  understood  English  as  well  us  the 
next  one.  She  never  comes  back  with 
nothin'. 

You  can  only  get  hot  water  or.  two 
days  a  week,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Even  on  them  red-letter  days,  they  is 
little  danger  of  scaldin'  yourself  in  the 
bath,  because  the  water  is  about  as  hot 
as  that  pole  Cook  claims  he  found ' 


“Lafayette,  Here  We  Are” 

Through  remote  French  vil-  From  our  shores  to  the  battle- 
lages  resounds  the  unaccus-  Felds  of  h ranee  are  thousands 
tomed  tramp  of  American  of  miles  which  must  be  bridged 
soldiers.  But  a  little  while  ago  with  ceaseless  supplies  to  our 

and  these  men  were  in  the  quiet  troops.  Every  day  calls  for 

of  their  homes  in  a  peaceful  action  here,  no  less  than  there, 
country.  Today,  in  a  strange  Cooperate!  Sacrifice!  These 

land,  they  are  facing  the  world's  are  the  watchwords  sent  over 

bloodiest  struggle.  the  land  by  the  Government. 

Pershing  at  the  tombof  Amer-  In  this  national  effort  the  Bell 
ica’s  old  time  friend  months  ago  System  has  served  with  every 
reported,  with  true  soldier  elo-  other  essential  industry  in  order 
quence,'* Lafayette,  here  we  are.”  that  communication,  manufac- 
And  it  is  for  us  of  the  great  ture  and  transportation  may  be 
American  democracy  to  rally  all  kept  at  the  peak  of  efficiency  to 
our  might  to  the  support  of  our  provide  the  munitions,  ordnance 
army  and  our  allies.  and  supplies  so  urgently  needed. 


WELL,  the  next  mornin'  I  let  Jeunn* 
.Jeep,  and  me  and  thisCalhotin  euy 
gor*  out  to  get  hi*  money  order  cashed 
and  give  Paris  the  up  and  down  We 
passed  a  lot  of  places  called  the  '"Knick¬ 
erbocker  Bar"  and  "New  York  Cafe" 
and  things  like  that,  which  made  me 
homesick  up  until  the  time  I  looked  into 
them. 

Calhoun  change*  bin  money  ordor  for 
about  28,000  francs  and  we  are  off  to 
stand  Pari*  on  Its  ear. 

I  know  you  are  crazy  to  hear  what  I 
thought  about  Paris,  it  bein'  the  first 
time  I  ever  seen  it  Well,  Joe.  all  I  can 
say  is  that  Pans  remind*  me  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  a  bun  on!  The  streets  is 
all  called  "rue*”  and  the  main  one  i* 
the  Hue  de  la  Paix.  It's  a  whole  lot  like 
Broadway  would  be.  without  th- 
trie  lights,  theatres,  hotels,  and  cabarets. 
Every  other  place  i*  a  restaurant,  and 
the  ones  in  between  is  cafe*.  The 
people  here  i*  *o  stuck  on  their  home 
town  that  they  won't  even  go  indoors 
to  rat.  but  sit  right  out  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  at  little  tables  for  all  their 
meals,  so'*  they  can  keep  right  on 
lookin'  at  that  dear  Paris  all  the  time, 
not  to  say  the  dames  which  parades  up 
and  down 

The  girl*  i*  pretty  near  all  knockout*, 
and  none  of  them  i*  too  stuck  up  to 
give  a  guy  a  pleasant  smile  and  pass 
the  time  of  day.  I  must  *ay  that  any¬ 
body  whkh  gets  lonesome  here  ain’t  got 
no  one  but  hisself  to  blame.  Joe!  The 
men  Is  all  in  uneyform  and  great  little 
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American  Telephone  ano  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

On«  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Write  Today 


We  Are  in  the  Big  Fight 


The  University  of  Chicago 


Our  men  arc  in  the  battle  line — jide  by  aide 
with  our  comrade*  of  England  and  France — 
our  Navy  is  patrolling  the  Kti,  our  Indus¬ 
trie*  arc  working  day  and  night  turning  out 
the  necessary  supplies  bu:  it  is  only  hr 
knowing  what  bat  happened  in  the  Grrjc 
War  thus  tar — what  is  the  ksson  of  each 
campaign,  each  piece  of  strategy,  each  type 
of  weapon,  that  we  can  make  effective  to 
the  greatest  degree  our  offering  of  the  lives 
of  out  soldiers  and  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
our  country.  W  here  can  we  find  all  this  ?  I  n 
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The  Story  of  the  GreatWar 


History  that  is  concise 
and  interesting 

telling  the  deep-down, 
behind-* heretics  stories 
of  natnm* 

* Lodge  History  of  Nations’ 


analyst  a.  vivid  description 

I*  gives  a  thrilling  narration  :f:hc  war 

sn  outline  of  the  plans  behind  the  great  Gcr- 

nun  oflciui vc s  against  France  ind  Rusiia,  the  oversea  from 

Gallipoli  affair,  Verdun,  the  1917  offensive,  narrated,  jnd  the  stirring  nie»Mgc»  Prcv- 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war;  dent  Wilton  given  in  detail, 
a  vivid  account  of  the  fighting,  an  analysis  In  short — "The  Story  of  the  Great  War" 
of  each  campaign,  with  the  causes  of  its  sue-  is  a  real  history,  w  ritten  to  keep  pace  w  itli  the 

cess  or  failure,  a  resume  of  the  net  results.  conflict  —  a  work  /  wr  American  should  read 

Our  own  relations  to  the  belligerents  ffsa*.  tor  his  ow  n  sake  and  that  of  hi.*  country . 
Send  far  the  from  Booklet  describing  the  §et. 
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Tm  day,  while  every  edition  of  ihc 
newspaper*  15  centering  y«nir  inter¬ 
est  on  Europe,  you  can  begin  to 
master— ill  a  few  plra«ftnt  moments 
—  l lie  whole  stirring  history  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 
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4G  COLLI  E  It'S  WEEKLY 


YOU  have  been  or  will  be  called 
upon  to  speak  in  public  —  Corne¬ 
ll  in  ■*  -  somewhere.  It  may  be 
at  a  dinner  or  other  social  function,  at 
a  political  meet! iik,  or  in  your  lodge- 
room.  or  to  «ell  Liberty  Bonds  or  War 
Stamps.  Can  you  "*ay  your  say" 
confidently  and  forcefully? 

Grenville  K  laser  's  wonderfully  f»r*c- 
uca!  Mail  Course  in  Public  Speaking 
takes  only  15  minutes  ol  your  time 
daily  in  your  home  nr  office,  ami  it 
teaches  you  quickly 

HOW  TO 

Make  Aft«f-DinnW  Sj>t*ch«  - 
Ttlli  for  the  Government  - 
Tell  Stories— 

Make  Political  Speeches 

Sell  More  Goods 

Address  Bosrd  Meetings 

Develop  Power  and  Personality 

Improve  Your  Memory 

Increase  Your  Vocabulary 

Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence— 

Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly— 

Earn  More— Achieve  More. 

Let  us  tell  you  by  mail  all  about  this 
course  which  District  Attorney  Smill, 
of  Blnomxhiirg.  Pa.,  terms  "the  be*i 
investment  I  ever  made." 

There  is  absolutely  no  uncer- 
tainty — no  gucMwork--.«i*"tr 

- 

can  flitf  you  indisputa- 
%  *  ble  nr* Hit  of  this  Mr. 

ft‘  X"  *£  Kleifrr  Has  had  >  ears 
^  x1-  °f  experience  a*  a 

teacher  of  puldic 
speaking  in 
leading  edu- 

h-  rational 

^V<f.  \  ^  institu- 

Vv.'  \\  '*’”*• 

%  rv  <J  \  1  S 


the  founder  and  director  of  the  Public 
Speaking  Club  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  and  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  foremost  tcacheroi  speech  culture. 
His  Personal  Mail  Course  is  hts  life 
work.  Into  it  he  has  put  the  ripe 
fruits  of  his  many  yean  of  experience 
as  a  teacher. 

Wc  will  send  descriptive  literature 
showing  how  Grenville  Kleiser'%  Mail 
Course  not  only  will  teach  you  how 
to  speak  without  notes  at  dinners  and 
meetings,  but  how  it  will  increase  your 
$eM-cotjfidence  and  give  yon  a  good 
memory,  build  up  ami  augment  your 
personal  p**wcr  and  influence,  and  ini- 

Rove  your  use  of  the  English  language. 

ow  it  will  tea'  ll  you  to  argue  rfTec 
lively  and  winNing/T— present  a  prop¬ 
osition  logically  and  forcefully;  how  it 
will  reach  you  to  hold  attention — 
think  on  your  feet.  This  Course  will 
briny  out  the  best  rbat  is  in  you.  by 
making  you  a  positive,  clear-cut,  con¬ 
vincing  thinker  and  speaker. 

Joseph  P.  Day 

Famous  New  York  Auctioneer,  who 
aniiiially»elUmilliou<  of  dollars'  worth 
id  Real  Estate:  “Your  ('nurse  has 


Korn  $30.00  lo  EUiO.U)  and  upward, 
the  tuition  lees  usualh  asked  for  cor¬ 
respondence  instruction.  The  Kleiber 
Course  co*i*  very  lirtlc  for  the  value 
received,  and  if  vnu  *h-*ild  enroll, 
within  the  next  thirty  days  the  price 
to  you  will  be  only  abmi?  one* fifth 
of  what  you  would  pay  Mr.  Klcixcr 
for  Mudio  instruction — and  the  terms 
of  pavmcnt  are  very  ea*> . 

By  all  means  sign  and  mail  the  I  it- 
•.him  Form  .  1 1  mi  \ i  my  learn 
all  about  ibis  Course  at  once.  No 
agent  will  call  upon  you — nor  will 
>ou  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by 
doing  so. 


What  About  Your  Children’s  Reading? 

Are  you  the  parent  of  a  youngster  eight  or  ten  years  old.  or  in  the  early  teens, 
when  the  growing  mind  seizes  eagerly  at  books  and  Ml^sotbs  them  as  a  blotter 
absorbs  water?  Then,  at  that  age,  your  child's  hooks  should  be  in  fact, 
mu%f  be  selected.  Mental  and  emotional  pitfalls  yawn  in  unguided  reading. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  the  free  book  picturedabove.whachdescribesthe'*Junior 
Classics.”  a  tibrurv  of  literature  for  children,  selected  by  experts?  Write  for  it. 

P-  F.  COLLIER  A  SON.  Dept.  I.  416  W.  13th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


guys.  I  think  us  doughboys  is  mixin* 
with  the  f’rcnch  better  than  anybody 
else.  They  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
things  nice  for  us  and  don’t  laff  at 
us  when  wc  tty  to  speak  French  and 
call  eggs  "woofs”  instead  of  whatever 
it  i*. 

Joe,  a  Frenchman  is  the  politest  guy 
on  earth.  If  you  go  into  a  place  of 
business  here  and  ask  a  guy  how  to  get 
to  some  certain  street  a  id  number,  he 
closes  down  his  desk,  calls  a  taxi,  stops 
on  the  way  to  huy  you  a  shot  of  riit 
ordinaire,  and  delivers  you  personally 
right  outside  the  door,  the  while  beggin' 
your  pardon  for  not  genin'  you  there 
sooner!  Can  vou  imagine  anything  like 
that  in  New  York?  Y  ou  go  up  to  a  guy 
on  Broadway  and  ask  him  how  to  get 
somewhere*,  and  what  does  he  <k>?  tie 
says:  "I  ne\*er  heard  tell  of  it:  I'm  a 
stranger  here  myself!”  Am  1  right, 
Joe? 

When  I  first  come  to  New  York,  I 
thought  the  place  must  of  been  deserted 
the  day  before,  because  everybody  1 
asked  for  information  was  strangers 
there  themselves,  accordin'  to  tneir 
own  confession. 

I  HEARD  a  lot  of  talk  about  Faria 
1  bein'  up  against  it  on  account  of  the 
war,  the  people  all  downhearted,  and 
food  bein'  as  scarce  as  heat  prostrations 
in  Iceland.  Joe,  that  is  all  the  bunk! 
They  is  plenty  of  food  here  for  every¬ 
body,  and  I  put  away  some  of  the  finest 
steaks  I  ever  seen.  If  the  people  is 
downhearted,  then  I'm  vice  president 
of  Egypt!  Joe,  they  are  the  garoest 
nation  on  earth,  and  we  are  proud  to  be 
in  the  line-up  over  here  with  'em. 
They've  had  a  tough  time  for  four 
years,  and  they  know  they  been  to  the 
war  all  right,  but  that  ain't  gloomed  'em 
a  little  bit.  They're  as  full  of  pep  as 
a  steam  drill,  and  pretty  near  every¬ 
thing  that  was  runmn'  before  the  war 
here  is  still  doin'  business  at  the  old 
stand.  Why,  Joe,  one  of  these  French 
guys  could  kid  the  Kaiser  to  death,  on 
the  level! 

Well,  I  deliver  the  letter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing,  and  then  me  and  Cal¬ 
houn  walks  around.  We  seen  the 
Champ*  Elysees  and  the  Invalidcs. 
where  Napoleon  is  buried.  There's  a 
thing  which  goes  to  show  how  game 
and  stubborn  the  French  is.  Here  this 
guy  Napoleon  has  been  planted  since 
St.  Looey  win  a  pennant,  and  the 
French  won't  even  admit  he's  dead  yet 
— they  call  this  joint  the  Invalidcs. 
which  is  only  concedin'  that  he's  tick! 
Can  you  tie  that? 

The  dames  all  look  us  over,  and  this 
doughboy  given  ’em  a  pleasant  grin 
and  keeps  tailin'  me  what  a  riot  of  a 
burg  Paris  is.  He  claims  the  outlook 
js  that  thry  won't  be  a  dull  moment 
for  him  till  he  goes  back  to  the  front. 
I  had  my  bund.-,  full  with  this  bird, 
keepin’  him  from  runmn '  wild  till  we 
get  back  to  the  hotel. 

The  taxicabs  over  here  is  the  same 
as  New  York,  except  that  the  chauf¬ 
feurs  is  all  bum  guessers.  They  ain't 
even  got  the  slightest  idea  of  where 
you  told  'em  to  go,  and  they  take  you 
somewhere*  else  at  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dnd  miles  an  hour,  sweatin'  somethin' 
terrible  every  time  they  miss  runnin’ 
over  somebody.  We  started  hack  to  the 
hotel  in  one.  and  this  guy  took  us  there 
by  way  of  Russia.  I  think,  because  I 
never  seen  so  much  of  the  country  be¬ 
fore  in  my  life!  Wc  finally  got  outside 
the  hotel  and  managed  to  make  this 
bird  stop.  He  acted  like  he  was  sore 
because  we  had  cut  the  voyage  short, 
and  I  made  the  mistake  of  askin'  him 
what  we  owed. 

"Quatre-  vingt  -quatre  /rune*'”  he 
sneers. 

Joe,  this  was  past  me!  1  thought  I 
knowed  all  about  countin'  in  French, 
but  this  was  new  stuff.  I  found  out 
later  that  the  French  ha*  got  a  trick 
way  of  countin',  all  their  own  Instead 
of  sayin*  "eighty -four,”  for  instance, 
they  say  “four  times  twenty  and  four.” 

WELL.  Joe,  wc  get  out  of  the  cab  and 
start  to  give  this  hint  an  argument, 
and  it  begins  to  rain.  We  get  back  in 
the  cab  to  continue  the  debate  without 
gettin'  wet,  and  this  French  Jesnc  James 
abort*  the  rtock  on  again  and  keeps 
right  on  cornin'  back  at  us  wltUf  fir 
wiefrr  kern*  reyhffrin'/  Here  he  is 
prohly  callin'  us  pigs  and  tike  that,  and 
at  the  same  time  gettin'  paid  for  it! 
Every  time  we  agreed  on  the  original 
charge,  Joe,  the  clock  would  show  some¬ 
thin'  different,  and  we'd  start  scrappjn' 
all  over  again  This  might  be  gonr  on 
yet  if  a  porter  from  the  hotel  hadn't 
come  to  the  rescue.  He  sized  the  thing 
up  in  a  second 

"Pay  but  fifteen  francs,  monsieur!” 


he  says.  I  give  him  twenty,  and  vt 
beat  it.  The  last  1  heard  him  and  t- 
chauffeur  was  runnin*  down  each  othe  * 
grandfather*,  uncles,  parent*,  friend*, 
and  brothers.  They  was  quite  a  crow  i 
enjoyin'  it. 

JEANNE  was  dollin'  up  when  we  g  : 

upstairs,  so  we  went  into  Calhuur  t 
room  to  wait.  He  claimed  walkir 
around  had  made  him  thirsty  ami  that 
buyin’  i*in  ordinaire  was  helpin'  Fran.* 
the  same  as  fightin*  was,  so  he  pre 
a  button.  In  about  half  a  houi  \^»  •' 
a  key  in  the  door,  and  in  comes  a  to. 
thin  guy,  all  dressed  up  like  a  fish,  lr 
a  Paris  hotel  none  of  the  help  ever 
knocks — that  is,  they  don't  knock  noth¬ 
in'  but  the  Germans  they  let  them¬ 
selves  right  in  your  room  with  a  pa- 
key.  This  bird  has  got  on  a  drc*s  *ui‘- 
and  he's  featurin'  a  mustache  which  i« 
sharper  on  each  end  than  a  bay  net.  H* 
looks  like  the  ambassador  from  Con 
Island,  or  somethin'  of  the  sort. 

"I  guess  you-all  have  got  in  u< 
wrong  room,  says  Calhoun. 

"An,  monsieur,”  says  the  newconu** 
MI  speak  well  the  English.  There  i- 
not  of  the  mistake.  I  am  the  comnii> 
sionaire!” 

"We're  in  right  already!”  whisper- 
Calhoun  to  me.  He  turns  to  th» 
stranger.  "Commissioner  of  w  hat ! 
he  says — "fire,  police,  or  water?" 

"An!"  is  the  answer,  with  n  piece  of 
shoulder  waggin',  "just  the  comm.: 
sionaire." 

"Will  you  have  a  little  swallow  ?" 
asks  Calhoun,  reachin'  for  a  glass 
"It  is  the  too  early  for  the  bird — sht 
i*  not  too  good!"  say®  Stupid. 

I'd  been  figurin'  him  out.  I  got  him 
"This  guy's  a  waiter!"  I  says  t< 
Calhoun. 

"You're  suah  crazy!”  he  tells  m 
"They  ain't  no  wuitan  £oes  around  in 
a  dress  suit  in  the  mawnin'.  He's  gonna 
get  hlsself  married  or  somethin'.  1 
betcha.  heh?” 

"What  would  monsieur  desire?”  ask* 
Mysterious  Mike. 

"How'h  the  champagne  runnin'  to 
day?"  asks  Calhoun. 

"Nothin*  doin'!"  I  says.  "You're  an 
American  doughboy,  and  you're  on  the 
water  wagon!1* 

He  gimme  a  frown. 

"That  goes!"  1  say*. 

"All  right!”  says  Calhoun.  “Brin* 
uh  some  seltzer  k*monades  " 

"That  I  do  not  the  understand,” 
the  commissionaire.  "What  is  she  that 
seidlitx  lemonade?” 

”Wcll,"  says  Calhoun  to  me.  *'l  dorr 
what  I  could — I  asked  for  it,  and  if 
they  ain't  got  it,  can  1  help  it?"  He 
turns  to  the  commissionaire.  "You 
claim  you  speak  English,  hey?  All 
right!  Bring  us  two  Bronx  cocktail*. 
ParJes-vousr 

The  commissionaire  looks  more  stu¬ 
pid  than  usual  for  a  second,  but  he’* 
game! 

"Of  the  certainly!"  he  says,  withou: 
battin'  an  eye.  "I  will  return  in  a 
trice!” 

Joe,  we  wait  an  hour.  Jeanne  i» 
ready,  lookin'  like  a  million  dollars  arid 
champin'  on  the  bit  to  gaze  on  Part- 
but  (  nlhoun  is  firm. 

"Ain't  this  great?”  he  say*,  smack 
in'  his  lips.  "Imagine  gettin'  Bronx 
cocktails  in  Parts.  Them  guvs  i- 
there,  oh?" 

We  wait  another  half  hour,  and  in 
comes  friend  commissionaire.  He  back* 
into  the  room  with  a  tray.  Calhoun 
smacks  his  lip*  some  more.  "Your  wife 
will  like  this  Bronnix.”  he  says.  The 
commissionaire  turns  around,  grinnsr.' 
from  here  to  Japan.  Joe,  he  liudnl 
nothin'  on  me  in  the  grin  line  when  1 
seen  what  he  brought.  On  the  tray  is 
the  following  one  set  of  chicken  feath¬ 
ers;  that's  all! 

"I  have  the  time  of  the  most  difficult 
to  get  the  cocktail*,"  he  *hvs.  “The  hen 
she  is  of  Uic  easy,  and  I  catch  him. 
scald  and  pluck  the  fruitier.  The  re* k 
he  joomp  the  fence,  and  1  have  much 
run  to  catch  her.  But.  eiotnf  1  am 
the  success.  I  take  off  the  magnificent 
feather  of  the  tail.  Here  are  they  j 
know  not  at  u!l  what  monsieur  require* 
of  them.  For  madame  of  u  certamt\. 

ferhaps  for  the  eftajrau — who  knows? 

have  them.  The  price  is  nothing 
forty  francs!” 

Oh,  boy! 

1  got  the  hysterical*,  and  Calhoi 
thrown!  all  the  pillers  in  the  place 
ut  him. 

Can  you  imagine  irs  try  in'  to  kid 
f/iflrt  guy*? 

Yours  truly, 

Scrgb  Eiwamp  Harmon. 
(Hey,  where’s  them  cigarettes?) 

(To  be  continued  in  an  early'Uttur ) 
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You  Can  Count  on 
Perfect  Cooling 

Every  motorist  knows  that  perfect  cooling  means  higher 
motor  efficiency. 

The  radiator  is  the  vital  factor  in  the  cooling  system . 

Leading  automotive  engineers,  recognizing  this  fact,  choose 
Harrison  Radiators. 

They  know  that  Harrison  construction  embodies  all  the 
equalities  in  a  radiator  that  make  for  perfect  cooling. 

They  know  that  the  wide,  unrestricted  water  passages  promote 
easy  circulation  and  the  big  tree  air  cells,  rapid  cooling. 

This  is  why  you  can  count  on  perfect  cooling,  higher  motor 
efficiency  and  greater  fuel  economy  when  you  see  the  Harrison 
Hexagon  cell  —the  symbol  for  the  highest  quality  in  radiators. 


Hanvxm  Radi' 
alms  exklusii'dy 
have  been  u^d  on 
Chandler  cars  for 
severaJ  years 


Harrison 
Radiator 
Corporation 
Lock  port. 

New  York 


Original  Hexagon  Cellular 
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Columbia 


TF  it’s  snappy,  catchy  music  that  you 
want  to  hear  again  and  then  some 
more — it’s  on  a  Columbia  Record. 

That  tantalizing  tune  you  whistled  for  a 
week  before  you  got  the  name — it’s  on  a 
Columbia  Record. 

That  jazz  dance  riot  that  they  encored 
seven  times — it’s  on  a  Columbia  Record. 


'T'HAT  weird  close  harmony  the  boys 
were  singing  at  the  club  last  night— 
it's  on  a  Columbia  Record. 

Spring  song,  love  song,  pirate  chorus, 
opera  air.  or  oriental  dances — if  it's  music 
that’s  alive,  Columbia’s  got  it.  If  it’s  mu¬ 
sic  that  you  like,  the  Columbia  Grafbnola 
will  make  you  like  it  better. 


A  BIG.  jolly  friend  with  happy,  melo¬ 
dious  voice  —  that's  the  Columbia 
Grafonola.  A  handsome,  cheerful,  likable 
fellow  who  is  always  the  fun -center  of 
i  he  home  he  lives  in. 

And  of  course  he’s  always  happiest  when 
he  sings  Columbia  Records 


To  .1  no  oil  record  itrcui.  play  •.»  on  the*  Cub  mbu  Grafonola 


Cf"'.,rra..«  GrafonoUn  pnceti 
P+noit  fo 

Pne+n  tn  Cm$ i.m/,*  />/•/ 


to  J150 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 
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19  places  where  sediment 
damages  your  engine 

1.  Cylinder  ualU 

2.  Pistons 

3.  Piston  rings 

4.  WrUtpin* 

5.  Wrist  pin  bearings 

6.  Crankshaft  main  bearing* 

7.  Crankshaft 

8.  Con ne«  ling-rod  heatings 

9.  Connecting-rod* 

10.  Valves 

]  l.  Valve  seats 
12.  Valve  cams 
13^- Camshaft  bearings 

14.  Camshaft 

15.  liming  gears 

16.  Ignition  driveshaft  bearings 

17.  GrhSHtcif  shaft  hearings 
18  Oil  circulating  pump 
19.  Spark  plugs 


sediment  damages  your  engine 


WHEN  your  engine  loses 
power,  knocks,  bucks  and 
overhears,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  is  sediment  in  the  oil 
that  is  to  blame. 

Just  look  at  the  long  list  of  vital 
parts  that  will  quickly  show  serious 
wear  tvhen  sediment  is  present  in  any 
considerable  amount. 

Ordinary  oil  cannot  resist  the  intense 
heat  of  the  engine — 200°  to  1000° F.  It 
breaks  down  quickly.  The  resulting 
sediment  crowds  out  the  oil  with  true 
lubricating  qualities  from  points  where 
it  is  needed  most.  Moving  metal  sur¬ 
faces,  which  should  always  be  sepa- 
ated  by  a  protecting  film  of  lubricant, 
are  thus  thrown  mto  direct  contact. 


Why  sediment  causes  wear 

A  strong  magnifying  glass  reveals 
millions  of  microscopic  teeth  covering 
the  apparently  smooth  surface  of  a 
bearing  or  other  working  part. 

When  the  cushioning  oil  film  be¬ 
tween  these  surfaces  is  destroyed  or 


a*»cr  ^  *lirt  •** 

JK.W  J  jfi,r  tOO 


mil  t  if 


excluded  by  sedi¬ 
ment  these  tiny 
metal  teeth  grind 
together,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  friction  and 
wear. 

When  this  hap¬ 
pens  in  any  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  an 
engine,  costly  re¬ 
placement  t  soon  be¬ 
come  necessary. 
I  )ainagedue  tosedi- 
ment  in  ordinary  oil 
can  never  be  rc  at  red. 

That  is  why  yon 

cannot  afford  to  buy 

ordinary  oil  at  any 

»  # 


price.  The  cost  of  using  it  is  appalling,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  injurious  effects  on  your  engine. 


a 


► 


A.  I  ud'-e*  Oavdta.  Etwiter 
in#  Editor  oC  Automotive  Indu. 

ti  let.  «nd  one  ol  l  he  mo*f  pionu- 
nrni  engineer*  m  the  *q|pTicii»« 
held,  mm: 

"/•  Ik*  POM  hltl*  aiteni'on 
A«j  Aon*  paid  So  tnbrnoAtcm 
needs  to  Ae  ikiwn  for  on  m*  in* 
aJmmt  mr/  cu letotlj  Ikon  Pood 


Ulki.  E  Darytl,  euntutlini  en- 
»nd  *  pioneer  iitavtomoUle 

centime  lion,  irate*; 

‘  Jlmtr  ng  m  Ur  ier  tnl  U  tke  p-'or- 
til  ttvni+n*  a  m**t*itJ  tom  P*or- 
hi*  Inter taw  emit  mwl  In  uW  tn 
greater  gmanlrhes  amt.  non  Iken. 
th*>  tniffOU  frosvm.  tou  of 
toe!  fomuumpiaan.  beat  and  repot* 
M/S. 

"Good  (ml  ctuti  a  ItiiU  more  per 
gntUm.  but  tar  less  pe*  mil*" 


P.  M  Held?,  reeogoned  author. 

try  on  internal  romhu*iinn  engine*, 
and  author  of  '*TW  Oatolux  Aut*> 
mob*i«."  dre'srea: 

"Ike  proper  te/alnm  *4  ml  tor 
the  i*P»*tUum  of  om  omtomokii* 
engine  n  a  very  important  maUer. 
Tke  g»o4*  at  l*frkani  used  affects 
n>4  only  tkr  eUuuney  ot  tke  engine 
bmt  a ‘so  its  It  re.** 


How  the  problem  was  solved 

Exhaustive  research  and  comprehensive 
practical  tests  have  proved  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  sediment  in  dangerous  quantities 
has  been  successfully  overcome. 

W 

Today  over  a  million  motorise*  avoid  the  sediment  men- 
are,  with  its  accompanying  trouble*  and  repair  expense. 


and  keep  then  cars  running  like  new.  at  reduced 
operating  cost,  by  using  Vcedol — the  lubricaai 
‘that  resists  heat. 

How  Veedol  (educes  sediment  86%  is  made 
plain  by  the  two  bottles,  showing  the  famous 
Sediment  Test,  at  the  left  of  the  page. 

The  average  motor  oil  acts  like  water  in  a 
kettle.  When  water  is  subjected  to  intense  belt 
it  evaporates  as  steam.  Under  ihc  terrific  heat  of 
the  engine  ordinary  oil  evaporates  very  rapidly 
through  the  oil  filler  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

Veedol  not  di)ly  resists  destruction  by  heat  and 
minimizes  the  formation  of  sediment,  but  also 
will  not  evaporate  rapidly  in  your  engine.  You 
will  get  from  25%  to  50%  more  mileage  per 
gallon  with  Veedol  for  this  reason. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  get 
it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Send  for  this  80-page  book 
on  lubrication 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on  auto¬ 
mobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent  engineer, 
and  used  as  text  book  by  many  schools  and  colleges. 
Describes  and  illustrates  all  types  of  lubrication 
systems;  tells  how  to  keep  your  car  running  like 
new  at  minimum  expense.  Also  contains  Veedol 
Lubrication  Chart,  showing  correct  grade  of  Veedol 
for  every  car,  winter  or  summer.  Send  10c  for  * 
copy.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT  - 

1829  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 


Branches  or  dis¬ 
tributor*  in  all 
principal  cities  of 
tke  United  States 
and  Canada 
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Time- 10  leave  rvliip.  ( roiitg  down 
by  i lie*  1h>\v.  Boiler*  awash. 
Hut  wireless  still  working!  — 
I  hanks  to  the  Gould  Storage 
Battery  installed  for  such  an 

emergency. 


WIRELESS  Reserve,  Gunfiring  and  Submarine 
Batteries  built  by  Gould  are  known  the  seven 
seas  over.  They  have  made  Could  Quality  a  term 
respected  in  the  navies  of  the  United  States  and 
other  world  powers. 


When  Starting-Lighting  Batteries  built  by  Gould  were 
placed  on  the  market  five  years  ago,  motorists  were  quick  to 
say  that  a  battery  built  by  the  makers  of  submarine  batteries 
must  have  quality .  Now,  after  years  of  service  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars,  the  reputation  of  the  Starting-Lighting  Battery 
built  by  Gould  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  It  has  lived  up 
to  the  Gould  tradition  and  Gould  Quality  which  means  a 
definite  standard  of  service  and  satisfaction  to  a  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  army  of  motorists. 


Gould  Dreadnaught 
Plates  are  the  original 
super- hard  plates  that 
have  been  the  basis  of 
Gould  Quality  for  10 
years  and  have  never 
been  successfully  imi¬ 
tated  The  difference  in 
durability  between  Gould 
Dreadnaught  Plates  and 
ordinary  plates  is  as 


marked  as  the  difference 
between  ordinary  steel 
and  chrome- nickel  steeL 
The  hardness  of  the 
Dreadnaught  Plate  re¬ 
duces  disintegration  from 
overcharge  and  severe 
service  to  the  minimum. 

The  result  is  a  long- 
lived  rugged,  powerful 
battery. 

Gould  Storage  Battery  Co. 

*.ty  General  Off, cm :  30  EmI  42nd  Si,  N.w  York  Plant :  Depew. N.  Y 

Detroit  Cleveland  Loo  An««W» 

CbMft#*  Philadelphia  San  Francioca 


The  Gould  is  not  an  untried  starting-lighting  battery,  but 
one  of  the  oldest.  Its  outstanding  difference  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  structural  detail  but  is  fundamental.  The  serv¬ 
ice  organization  back  of  it  is  competent,  trustworthy  and 
country-wide.  Put  a  Gould  on  your  car  this  spring. 


There’s  a  Gould  Service 
Station  Near  You 


The  Dependability  of 


Billings  &  Spencer  Drop  Forgings 


QN  every  front  and  in  the  lines  be-  Forgings  assure  the  quality  of  the 
hind  the  fronts  Billings  &  Spencer  machines  they  are  used  in  —  pistols, 

Drop  Forgings  are  silently,  faithfully  rifles,  machine  guns,  anti-aircraft  guns, 

contributing  their  stamina  and  depend-  aeroplanes,  tanks,  automobiles,  armored 
ability  to  the  forces  of  Democracy.  cars,  motor  trucks,  warships,  bicycles, 

Over  and  under  the  seas  separating  motorcycles. 

the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  in  the  air,  It  is  such'  dependability  as  this,  the 

on  land  wherever  Drop  Forgings  are  re-  knowledge  that  they  will  do  what  they 

lied  upon  to  achieve  smoothness,  preci-  are  meant  to  do,  that  has  put  Billings  & 

sion  and  thoroughness  of  action,  Billings  Spencer  Drop  Forgings  in  use  in  prac- 
&  Spencer  Drop  Forgings  are  fulfilling  tically  every  foremost  industry  in  the 
their  mission  of  reliable  perfornvance.  world  and  created  for  them  a  produc- 

Mi  I  lions  of  Billings  &  Spencer  Drop  tion  of  more  than  a  mi,,ion  a  month. 

Forgings  and  Drop  Forged  Tools  are  And  it  is  this  reputation  for  quality 
at  the  service  of  trained  mechanics  excellence  and  performance  depend¬ 
ed  engineers  and  the  men  they  serve.  ability  that  has  made  the  Triangle  B 

Keeping  the  various  instruments  in  Trade  Mark  which  appears  on  all 

perfect  mechanical  condition  is  accom-  Billings  &  Spencer  products  more  than 
pushed  with  these  Tools.  -  The  Drop  a  mere  mark  of  the  maker. 


7~NE  B /LUNGS  A 
/&  SPENCER  CO.  ZA 
HARTFORD. CONN.  U.S.A. 


1*18 


THE  AMERICANS  ARE  COMING! 

American  troop*,  on  their  iray  to  pouition*  (n  the  Verdun  tector,  entering  a  tillage  of  the  Meuae. 
it  /mar  inhabitant m,  eager  to  *hotr  their  jog  at  the  arrival  of  " la  relira  americaine ,M  hate  erected 
a  triumphal  arch  tu  aring  the  onty  HngtUh  irord  barring  44atlriyht " -that  mont  Frenchmen  knoir 

O  l*ni|*rmNo4  A  Un4*r*ncd 
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They're  a  brave,  jolly,  fine  lot  I  he  ad  ranee  of  our  dough  hoy* 


AT  THE  ’  *  r 
AMERICAN  FRONT 

BY  JAMES  HOPPER 


not  by  fur.  There in  a  town.  In  the  American 
tone  but  well  and  safe  in  the  rear,  a  bey  who  inte*- 
estrd  me.  Hr  wit*  a  private  in  the  Quurtrrrr-nstcr'* 
Department.  He  was  young  and  joyous;  u  big  smile 
was  ever  upon  hi»fface;  he* had  one  front  tooth 
missing — he  looked  vJtke*  Jack  •  Condon  when  Jack 
Ixmdon  mi  a  hoy.  His  special # work  was  to  act  a* 
clerk  in  the  commissary  •store.  He  handed  out 
across  a  counter  *tW‘  tobacco,'  the*  jams,  the  cunnrd 
fruit,  the  bacon,  the  waterproofs,  the  boot*,  the 
sweet*  and  trinket**  which  make  of  every  American 
soldier  in  France  at  Jeast  a  millionaire.  But  he  did 
not  spend  all  his  time*  in  this  shop.  This  shop  had 
(?iven  him  a  liking  for  all*  shops — and  often  you  could 
find  him  at  the  greengrocer's,  or  the  charcutrrie  or 
the  Grand  Bazar  or\the  Magaz^ns  Keunts  flirting 
with  lots  of  busy  H»ut  jolly  French  damsels  in  a 
French  of  his  own  .yrhich  satisfied  him  and  irresist¬ 
ibly  brought  smilr*  from  ttiosc  most  resolute  in 
fighting  off  his  ga> •impertinence.  He  knew  all  the 
children  of  the  town;  they  ran  to  him  when  they  saw 
him  and  gave  him  th&r  small  hands,  and  he  was  an 
adept  at  praising  the  family  ha\iy  in  short,  he  was 
having  the  time  of  hj*  life.  Tit  when  I  mentioned 
that  fact  to  him,  he,  clouded  a 'little. 

"Sure,  I'm  havfngfa  good  time."  he  said.  "The 
only  thing  that  botjieca  me  is  my.mother,  hack  in  the 
States.  She  thinks  J*m  in  the  trenches." 

— "But  you  w  — 

I  objected.  ‘  :  *  I 

swrred.  "I  keep  writing  her  I’m  ^  4 

not  in  the  trenches  ' and  -ill  *  ® 

hunky-dory.  B ut  euefi  time  4%/ 

»he  writes.  1  .  uhget 

she  think*  I'm  A  B 

trenches,  my  feet  g^* *  ^  -1 

ting  all  fror*  up  ,  J  W 

and  me  uil  torn  •/)>  ///r&twh  V  '  v- 

with  l>oche  shells  /jCT  « 

Can’t  in*  t/.r  //Ml  ^ 

I'm  • '  //i*pf  J 

in  the  trenches'  ' Wr  V  f 

Anyway,  kn  i  iff 

cross  «  j  W  « 

your  map  If  W  * 

your 

there. 

I  mi  ys  are  ther  '*V^*^*  V, 

and  they're  «  vV|^.  ^B^J 

brave.  iollv.  Vi 


lies  just  south,  not  more  than  forty  miles  south,  at 
the  trenches  held  by  our  boys.  What  u  difference  be¬ 
tween  her  and  them — what  a  difference  in  outward 
attitude  and  gesture,  in  apparel  of  combat,  and  yet. 
probably,  what  a  profound  similarity  in  the  quality 
r»f  their  courage!  Since  the  maid,  Lorraine  hat 
given  France  many  heroes.  She  js  a  proud  and  in¬ 
domitable  land,  ever  a  live  and  ready  rampart 
against  the  continuous  fluxes  of  central  harbarum 
and  hate.  The  Germans  divided  Lorraine  in  1870. 
and  now  our  world  is  saying  to  Germany:  "Gift 
hack  Lorraine  to  France/'  Thus  our  trenches  there, 
in  the  land  of  Lorraine,  become  almost  n  symbol. 

Here  the  Huns  Were  Outgamed 

HPWENTY  miles  south  of  our  trenches,  maybe  just 
a  little  east  of  south,  you  will  find  on  your  map 
the  city  of  Toul,  and  east  of  Toul,  Nancy.  Toul- 
t here's  a  name  that  sounds  like  the  cannon,  while 
Nancy  expresses  gay  and  almost  coquettish  courage 
The  names  truly  picture  the  cities.  One  is  somber, 
the  other  joyous:  both,  in  the  course  of  the  cen¬ 
turies,  have  often  stopped  the  Hun.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  war,  in  the  last  days  of  August  and  thr 
first  days  of  September.  1014,  there  was  a  great 
battle  before  Nancy.  It  was  just  after  the  Battle  of 
Charleroi;  the  French  armies  and  the  little  British 
,  fore*,  listen  and  outflanked  there,  were 

retreating  from  the  frontiers  of  Bel- 
giiim  southward  toward  their  pwi- 
-inn,  between  Paris  and  Verdun, 
^^B^v  When-  they  were  to  fight  the 
[  Buttle  of  the  Marne,  While 

a  V  l,!4,y  were  thus  retreat- 

A .  Kf  ing,  other  German 

Jl  •  armies,  bucked  by  the 

^  formidable  arsenal 

of  Metz,  tried  tn 
burst  through  over 
II  Nancy  and  Toul 

[IjHV  w  N  from  the  east 

^B  \  Had  they 

JL  would  have 

^^^Bp  armies  retreat- 

W  ing  from  Bel- 

If  would  have  been 
By  no  Battle  of  the 
B/  Mu  me,  und  France 

By  would  have  been 
W /  h«L  Well,  they  di.l 
not  get  through; 
^B^/  Nuncy  and  Toul  stopped 
B/  hem.  Before  Nancy. 
He  Cn'telniu  spread  an 
army  which,  outnumbered, 
"ut  e  -.i  nnr  d  ,  out  munitioned. 
f-.M  fir  five  days  with  the 
n  age  of  despair.  On  the  fourth 
ifu  real  bond  ut  f  ranco-  . I  mm-  day  noth  armies,  French  and  Her¬ 

eof!  relations  is  the  French  child  man,  were  bleeding  to  death;  it 


JANUARY  17  is  the  date,  the  historical  date. 

On  that  day  the  American  army  went  into  the 
trenches  for  good;  on  that  day  the  United  States 
took  over  a  sector  of  the  long  battle  line  in  France. 
It  is  a  very  small  sector  as  yet,  but  it  will  grow — 
it  is  growing,  in  fact,  as  I  write — and  perhaps  it 
will  end  hy  changing  tin*  world.  I  have  been  there 
ten  days  now,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  what 
I  have  seen  there. 

But.  first  of  all,  where  is  that  sector,  where  is 
that  advanced  bastion  of  America  in  the  fight  to 
save  civilization?  Take  a  map  of  France,  and 
murk  with  your  pencil  the  long  battle  line.  It 
h  tarts  on  a  bcuch  of  the  North  Sea,  at  Nieuport,  in 
the  last  little  corner  of  free  Belgium;  it  runs  then 
south  <  soon  entering  France l  along  the  following 
towns,  approximately  (some  of  the  towns  1  name  are 
on  one  side  of  the  line,  some  on  the  other),  thus: 
Nieuport,  Yprrs.  Lens,  Arras,  Comblea,  Peronne. 
Gradually  it  incline*  eastward  till  it  is  running 
southeasterly  along  Saint-Qucntin  (held  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans),  Laun  (held  by  the  Germans),  and  Rhrim* 
(held  hy  the  French).  From  Rheiins  it  shoots 
frankly  east  to  Verdun  (everyone  knows  who  holds 
\erdun).  After  Verdun  the  line  does  a  queer  trick. 
It  goes  southward  for  twenty  mile*  to  a  little  town 
called  Saint-Mihlel,  then  turn*  at  right  angle*  and 
runs  east  to  Pont-a-Moussun,  almost  up  to  the  German 
frontier  The  line  then  follows  the  frontier,  a  few 
mile*  within  it,  till  it  crosses  into  Alsace,  a  slice  of 
which  it.  put*  hack  into  France,  and  finally  ends 
up  against  Switzerland,  at  a  point  near  Altkirch 
Now.  let  us  go  hack  to  Verdun,  and  that  place 
where  the  line  plays  the  queer  trick.  If  Saint- 
Mihiel  is  not  on  your  map.  find  Com  mercy,  and  make 
a  cross  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Commercy,  and 
call  that  Saint-Mihiel  Draw  a  cross  at  Pont-a- 
Mousaon.  Then,  just  halfway  between  those  two 
crosses,  draw  another  one,  a  big  one  a  red,  white, 
and  blue  one,  if  you  wish.  You  can  now  hang  your 
map  on  a  wall.  Teach  your  eye  to  fall  without 
hesitation  upon  the  cross  which  is  halfway  between 
Samt-Mihiel  and  Pont-a-Mou>si>n  Look  at  that 
cross  every  day.  look  at  it  several  times  a  day.  look 
at  it  tenderly— that's  where  your  boy  is. 

That  Oom  in  Istrraine 

ONLY  he  isn’t.  Or  rather,  it's  a  hundred  to  one 
*ln»t  he  isn’t.  An  army  is  a  big  affair:  to  keep 
one  man  itl  the  trenches  it  takes  many  men  behind. 
And  tin*  man  in  the  trenches  isn’t  there  ill  the  time 
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In  that  raae,  It's  a  ten-to-one  shot  she  is  study¬ 
ing  English  nt  school,  and  hence  is  the  nntu- 
rn!  intermediary,  proudly  pushed  forward  by 
moth,  r  (who  knows  only  “finish")  when  the 
America  in  enmw  in.  But,  besides  this,  there  is 
up?  to  another  child,  some  little  tot,  playing 
'lehird  the  counter  somewhere,  with  cardboard 
something:  the  Amerkain  has  soon 
i  •••  it*-, I  that  one  out.  If  it's  a  tittle  girl — and 
>me>wiy  or  other  it  always  seems  to  be  u 
little  girl — so  much  (Continued  oi\  page  -TO 


The  y  irfirr  no  campaign  /in/ a.  but  eteel  helmet*,  khaki  •adored.  Hal -bn  Hinted  helmet  n 


train,  they  and  their  lithe,  snappy  young  officers, 
unit  there  was  here  as  yet  very  little  of  America — 
only  a  lone  khaki  *put  here  and  then* 

It  was  only  after  an  eight  hours’  ride,  when  I  got 
off  at  n  little  station,  that  I  met  America.  America 
came  to  me  in  the  guise  of  the  chauffeur  of  the  mili 
Uty  automobile  sent  to  meet  us.  He  wore  a  wrinkled 
oTmy  uniform,  khaki  spiral  puttees,  much  muddied, 
:m«l  a  greasy  campaign  hat.  He  saw  my  companion 


hoarse  cries  of  rage,  and  finally  our 
man  went  to  the  side  and  let  it  pass. 
It  was  a  French  machine;  we  caught 
a  glimpse,  as  it  whizzed  by,  of  the  two 
soldiers  in  the  front  seat,  their  strong 
aquiline  faces  impassive  under  the 
blue  steel  helmets,  and  Itehind  them, 
inside,  sat  tt  French  officer  of  supe¬ 


rior  rank— 


general  in  haste  U 


seemed  impossible  the 
French  could  hold 
longer.  De  Castelnau 
then  sent  out  orders  to 
hold  twenty-four  hours 
longer  at  any  cost,  lie 
had  few  illusions  left. 

"It  will  be  twenty-four 
hours  more  for  France/' 
he  said — and  that  is 
about  nil  he  expected. 

The  reeling  army  fought 
on  one  more  day — and 
the  following  morning, 
as  they  prepared  for 
the  last  of  this  hell, 
they  Jinw  the  Germans 
retreating,  outg&mecL 
At  just  about  that  time 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
was  beginning! 

A  little  later,  after 
the  Buttle  of  the  Marne, 
while  the  French  were 
lighting  on  the  Aisne 
and  extending  their  line 
northward  in  the  fa- 
nioua  race*  for  the  sea 
which  ended  at  Nicu- 
port,  the  Germans  made 
another  effort  to  break 
through  to  Paris  from 
the  east,  this  time  by 
going  between  Nancy 
and  Verdun.  Thin  move 
(u  very  menacing  one 
at  first)  was  finally 
held  by  the  French 
along  the  Meuse.  But 
from  it  resulted  the 
angular  aallent  Verdun, 

Saint-Mihiel,  Pont-a-Mouaaon,  which  hus  existed  ever 
since.  Our  sector  is  in  the  center  of  the  lower  line 
of  that  angular  salient. 

It  was  there  I  went.  By  a  hit’ of  good  luck,  too,  1 
was  whisked  in  one  swoop  to  the  farthermost  part 
of  it;  that  is  to  say,  within  thirty-six  hours  from 
starting  from  Paris  I  found  myself  not  only  with  the 
American  army,  but  with  that  part  of  the  American 
army  actually  in  the  trenches,  and  not  only  with 
that  part  of  the  American  army,  but  with  the  de¬ 
tachment  altogether  in  the  first  line  of  the  foremost 
system — in  short,  with  those  of  our  soldiers  farther 
away  from  home  and  nearest  the  boche.  But  I  am 
going  to  tell  about  the  getting  there  as  well  as  about 
the  there,  for  my  effort  is  to  enable  you  to  visualize 
the  American  army  and  its  surroundings,  and  the 
only  way  I  see  to  do  it  is  to  tell  what  I  saw  myself. 

Like  Coming  Home 

I  LEFT  Paris  from  tho  Gare  de  I'Eat,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  at  the  front,  I  had  no  sooner  passed  the 
gate  into  the  great  hallway  than  I  knew  I  had  left 
the  rear,  with  its  civilians  and  its  worries.  All  about 
me  were  French  poilus  returning  from  their  short 
leaves,  on  their  way  to  their  eternal  toil — stocky, 
heavy,  patient  French  poilus  who,  even  when  on 
leave,  with  nothing  on  their  backs,  walk  with  feet  a 
little  apart  and  legs  stiffened  from  thigh  to  toe,  in 
that  attitude  which  months  and  months  and  months 
of  inarching  under  heavy  burdens/along  roads,  along 
#  communication  trenches,  or  behind  barrage  across  No 
Man's  Land,  has  given  to  them  all.  They  filled  the 


(another  "war  correspondent") 
and  me  waiting  thereon  the  plat¬ 
form;  he  came  up  to  us  with 
a  grin  and  said:  "Arc  you  the 
guys  who're  coming  with  me?” 
If  it  had  bee  a  the  French  front 
we  were  coining  to.  we  would 
have  been  met  by  a  staff 
officer,  at  least  a  captuin,  who 
would  have  introduced  himself 
formally,  and  given  us  the 
compliments  of  the  general — 
which  is  all  right  too,  in  its 
way.  But  thb — it  was  ex¬ 
actly  like  coming  back,  after 
an  ah*-noo,  to  my  little  home 
town  and  being  met  by  the  old 
Huge  driver  who  has  carried 
rw  so  many  times  over  the 
hill.  We  said  we  were  the 
guys,  and  he  led  us  to  his 
car,  we  carrying  our 
valises  (blessed  democ¬ 
racy!),  and  when  we 
got  to  the  car.  it  was 
a  Dodge  car!  Had 
It  been  a  Ford,  I'm 
sure  I  should  have 
wept;  even  as  it 
was,  though,  a 
tenderness  en¬ 
tered  my  soul. 
We  got  into  the 
Dodge  and  were 
off— in  Lorraine. 
The  road  went 
up  and  down, 
sometimes  Steep* 
ly,  through  a 
rolling  country 
of  soft  brown 

stubble  oozing  with  wetness  of  melted  snows,  with 
woods  here  and  there,  leafless,  of  warmer  browns. 
We  roared  like  a  meteor  through  a  smull  stone  vil¬ 
lage  up  to  its  knees  in  the  mud,  and  perhaps  ten 
minutes  after  we  had  left  it  behind,  our  chauffeur 
und  mentor  said:  “That  village,  back  there." 

"Yes,”  we  said,  “what  about  it?M 

"ThatV  where  that  Joan  was  bom — you  know  that 
Joan  of  Arc."  Thus  it  was  we  knew  we  had  been  in 
Domremy,  But  there  was  still  a  long  ridge  to  our 
right;  on  its  slopes,  we  surmised,  it  must  have  boon 
that  the  maid  tended  her  sheep  when  the  visions 
came  to  her;  we  looked  at  those  slopes  and  tried  to 
be  satisfied.  A  little  while  later,  though,  our  minds 
were  taken  up  with  a  little  incident  expressive  of 
two  things — first,  of  that  amusing  insolence  which 
comes  to  any  man  of  any  clime  who  drives  a  car; 
second,  of  that  little  pique  which  exists  between  na¬ 
tionality  and  nationality,  be  these  even  the  best  of 
allies.  There  came  along  behind  us  a  large  automo¬ 
bile  blowing  wildly  with  its  siren  a  demand  that  we 
should  let  it  pass.  Our  chauffeur,  of  course,  held 
the  road.  The  slimmest  of  malicious  grins  was  upon 
his  face;  every  once  in  a  while  he  sent  the  little 
Dodge  to  the  side  of  the  road  just  long  enough  to 
tempt  the  pursuing  machine  to  try  a  dash  for  it — 
upon  which,  smoothly,  he  would  close  the  way  again. 
Said  he,  turning  to  us  nonchalantly:  "I'll  bet  you 
that's  a  French  machine  hack  there.”  My 
companion  and  I,  being  neither  of  us  betting 
men,  did  not  tuke  him  up.  But  the  machine 
behind  was  fairly  tearing  the  air  with  its 


He  iran  all  orer  the  lotcn  and  Itemed  to  get  on  r erg  itelt 


get  to  a  battle— or  to  dinner.  Our  chauffeur  turned 
to  us  triumphantly.  "!  told  you,”  he  cried;  °I  told 
you  it  was  a  French  machine!”  And  then,  in  a  bur- 
saw  growl,  he  added:  “They  think  they  own  the 
road — Just  because  they  are  in  France!” 


Ready  to  Be  I^et  Alone 

THEN  we  reached  the  town  where  we  were  to  be 
billeted  and  saw  for  the  firit  time  American  sol¬ 
diers  in  force.  A  body  of  them  was  quartered  there 
in  that  inelastic  town  of  stone,  quartered  right  to¬ 
gether  with  a  body  of  French  troopers;  the  khaki 
mingled  with  the  horizon  blue.  These  men  from 
the  States  struck  me  as  different  from  those  I  hod 
seen  in  the  border  warfare  (how  dry  the  land  had 
been  then,  and  how  blue  the  sky!  And  now.  how 
delicately  hazy  was  the  air,  and  how  shining  wet 
the  houses  of  stone,  the  roofs  of  slate!).  On  the 
harder  they  had  been  natty,  sharp,  and  snappy  of 
gesture,  with  that  sort  of  compactness  of  body  and 
stiffness  of  spine  which  come  of  long  parade  drills. 
Now  you  could  see  these  had  been  busy  with  more 
serious  things.  They  had  retained,  for  one  thing,  more 
of  their  native  quality.  After  seeing  many,  I  thought 
the  type  could  well  be  set  down  as  the  “rangy”  one 
— a  tall,  lithe  youth,  narrow  of  hip,  long  of  leg.  and 
loose-limbed,  with  that  relaxation  of  muscle  which 
the  true  athlete  learns,  which  holds  the  iKidy  in  cun¬ 
ning  rest  for  the  effort  to  come,  and  which,  when  the 
effort  does  come,  makes  the  transition  from  that 
looseness  to  sudden  tightness  as  powerful  as  the 
reaction  of  a  crossbow.  His  bearing  was  between 
the  ridiculous  "military"  stiffness  of  the  goose-step 
school  and  exaggerated  sloppineas;  it  was  a  sort  of 
natural  ease,  in  some  cases  very  close  to  grace,  and 
Iwneath  it  one  felt  somehow  something  redoubtable 
— the  consciousness  of  several  things  well  learned: 
bomb  throwing,  for  instance,  and  bayonet  sticking, 
all  sorts  of  skills  which  made  that  pleasing  young 
man.  with  ull  his  lazy  grace,  a  being  ruther  to  be 
let  alone.  And  he  wore  his  campaign  hat — I  liked 
that.  In  Paris  1  had  been  told  the  campaign  hat  had 
been  abolished.  If  an  order  had  al*>1ished  it,  our 
young  mun  had  abolished  the  order.  He  wore  hyt  cam¬ 
paign  hat  on  his  head,  just  a  little  tilted,  cavalierly. 


“Tout-de-Suite 99 


HE  was  all  over  the  town  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
on  very  well  and  to  be  quite  at  home  everywhere 
— in  the  shops,  in  the  inns,  everywhere.  His  ready 
smile  went  for  much,  but  also  he  had  learned  some 
French.  His  vocabulary  consisted  especially  of  the 
phrase  “tout-de-suite.”  The  American,  internation¬ 
ally,  ia  distinctively  a  tout-de-suite  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shopkeepers  had  learned  some  Eng¬ 
lish:  the  principal  word  used  on  that  side  wum 
"Finish!”  Whenever  that  American,  tormented  with 
an  eternal  desire  to  buy,  asked  tout-de-suite  for 
something  which  did  not  exist,  the  answer  was 
"Finish!”  Between  "tout-de-suite"  and  “finish"  you 
might  think  there  would  lie  little  chance  for  compli¬ 
cated  relations.  Yet  those  complicated  relations  ex¬ 
isted.  The  truth  is  I  have  not  told  the  whole  of  the 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  bond  in 
Franco-American  relations  is  the  child — the  little 
French  child.  When  one  enters  a  little  shop  in  one 
of  those  small  French  towns,  one  really  enters  u 
family.  The  father,  of  course,  is  in  the  army  some¬ 
where.  But  the  mother  is  there,  behind  the  counter, 
and  the  oldest  daughter,  who  may  be  old  enough 
to  be  quite  interesting.  If  she  ia  not  quite  that, 
then  she  is  a  wise  and  good  little  schoolgirl,  who 
attends  the  ecu  It*  communale,  and  who  helps  her 
mother  after  hours  while  she  does  at 
the  same  time  her  home  work,  snatch 
by  snatch,  at  the  end, of  the  counter. 
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COOPERATION  IN  ROCHESTER 

HOW  ONE  TOWN  SOLVES  ITS  WAR-TIME  LABOR  PROBLEM 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


ROCHESTER  is  one  of  our  industrial  stronghold*. 

Rochester  is  not  a  large  city — not  an  w*  view 
large  cities  to-day.  Her  population  is  hardly  over 
250.000.  But  the  quality  of  her  worker-  i*  Roch¬ 
ester's  industrial  strength.  The  larger  cit:t-  near 
by — Buffalo  anil  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  far 
exceed  Rochester  in  tonnage  of  manufactured 
output,  but  not  in  value.  For  this  weatrm 
New  York  city  which  I  am  going  to  make  a 
text  on  cooperative  effoit  turns  out  some 
of  the  most  delicate  and  valuable  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  In  America — cameras, 
lenses,  scientific  instruments,  barometers, 
thermometers,  motor  gears.  High-priced 
products  mean  high-priced  labor.  Roch¬ 
ester  differs  from  Buffalo  or  Pittsburgh 
or  Cleveland  in  the  fact  that  she  has 
no  large  sectors  of  foreign  population 
— the  result  of  low-priced  labor— to  be 
amalgamated  and  Americanized,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Rochester's  savings-bank  de¬ 
posits,  built  up  on  thousands  of  small 
individual  accounts,  run  .to  a  huge  fig¬ 
ure.  She  has  subscribed  most  generously 
to  the  various  Liberty  Loans.  Her  per 
capita  subscription  to  the  second  one  ran 
well  over  $100  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  community.  She  is  intensely 
American,  and  immensely  proud  of  that. 

To  this  high-grade  Industrial  community  came 
last  J^ily  an  army  officer  upon  an  important  mis 
sion.  He  found  his  way  to  the  Chamber  of  Corn 
merce,  which  had  not  then  moved  into  its  new 
home.  To  its  secretary — Roland  B.  Woodward — hr 
explained  his  mission.  This  officer's  task  was  to  help 
arrange  the  production  of  guns  for  the  army.  He 
was  formerly  of  the  regular  army,  in  charge  of  an 
important  division  of  the  Wntervliet  Arsenal.  Retired 
under  the  age  limit,  he  had  returned  to  the  colors  and 
whs  engaged  upon  the  most  important  task  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  gun  production  of  the  United  States. 

His  was  a  real  job.  For  while  motor-truck  agents 
thronged  Washington  day  after  day,  while  persistent 
men  were  offering  to  supply  wool  or  cloth  or  canned 
corn  or  hats  or  boots,  while  a  host  of  concerns  were 
anxious  to  embark  upon  the  rather  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness  of  powder  making,  not  one  manufacturer  offered 
to  engage  in  building  guns  larger  than  rifles  or  field 
guns.  And  only  three  concerns  in  the  country — out¬ 
side  of  the  regular  arsenals  of  the  army  and  navy — 
were  making  or  were  equipped  to  make  them. 

Wanted:  12,000  Skilled  Men 

HERE  was  a  cause  for  this  reticence.  Gunmaking 
is  a  ticklish  business — not  dangerous,  but  just  tick¬ 
lish.  It's  mighty  exact.  A  gun  manufacturer  must 
not  exceed  a  variation  of  two  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  in  u  six-foot  bore.  N’ot  every  man  who  walks 
into  a  shop,  his  overalls  under  his  arm,  and  an¬ 
nounces  himself  as  an  expert  mechanic,  can  build 
guns  to  as  delicate  measurements  as  that. 

And  a  complicated  business  too.  A  single  dis¬ 
appearing  gun.  of  u  standard  type  adopted  by  our 
army,  has,  with  its  disappearing  carriage  but  exclu¬ 
sive  of  its  sights  and  accessories,  almost  eight  thou¬ 
sand  parts.  A  three-inch  gun  battery  requires  3,876 
tools,  accessories,  and  supplies  which  are  simply  part 
of  its  standard  outfit.  And  yet  our  Government 
stands  in  great  need  of  thousands  of  these  guns— 
and  their  accessories. 

The  army  officer  made  these  things  dear  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  man.  And  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  culled  n  conference  of  several  dozen  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  Rochester.  To  them 
the  man  in  khaki  made  the  problem  clear.  He  said 
that  the  program  for  heavy  guns  for  the  army  until 
July,  11U If,  would  run  to  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,000— 
perhaps  even  more.  He  translated  these  figures  into 
those  of  size.  He  said  that  within  that  time  there 
would  l>e  needed  at  least  65,000,000  tons  of  new  parts 
for  these  guns  in  addition  to  45,000,000  tons  of  re- 
placement  parts.  I.et  me  translate  these  figures  still 
farther  for  you.  There  are  66.000  railroad  loco¬ 
motives  in  this  country.  Let  us  assume  their  average 
weight  to  be  200  tonB  each  it  is  a  very  fair  esti¬ 
mate.  That  means  thut  the  railroad  locomotives 
together  weigh  some  13,000,000  tons — or  just  one- 
fifth  the  castings  required  for  the  new  jmrt*  atone 
of  our  heavy  ordnance  for  the  next  eighteen  months 
of  the  war.  We  have  embarked  upon  no  piffling 
enterprise! 

"‘It  is  because  of  the  remarkable  skill  and  preci¬ 
sion  of  Rochester  workmen  in  the  war  work  that 


Pluntbr  U  a  plain- speaking,  hard- headed 
man  who  has  known  labor  all  hi n  life 

they  already  have  turned  out,"  concluded  the  mah 
in  khaki,  "that  we  have  asked  this  city  to  he  one 
of  eight  or  ten  to  engage  in  the  production  of  large 
modern  guns  for  the  army.  And  we  have  found  one 
of  your  Rochester  concerns  enterprising  and  patri¬ 
otic  enough  to  shoulder  its  part  of  the  task — pro¬ 
vided  it  can  get  suflicicnt  workmen." 

From  the  bnrk  of  the  hall  a  small  voice  spoke— 
it  was  the  voice  of  a  local  manufacturer. 

•'How  many  workmen  will  they  need?"  he  asked. 

" About  12,000."  was  the  reply. 

The  silence  was  deafening.  Twelve  thousand 
skilled  workmen  from  a  town  whose  total  operatives 
did  not  far  exceed  70,000!  But  Rochester  met  the  test. 
Before  the  army  man  htd  boarded  the  evening  train 
back  to  Washington  he  hud  been  told  that  the  local 
concern  could  take  the  gun  contract.  It  would  have 
its  labor,  even  if  the  lathes  and  benches  of  the  other 
industries  of  the  town  were  deserted.  Its  labor 
would  have  proper  transportation — if  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  utterly  to  abandon  some  of  the  trolley  lines 
in  the  residential  portions.  And  if  that  were  not 
enough,  private  automobiles  would  be  commandeered. 
IU  labor  would  have  housing.  And  amusement.  And 
special  education.  To  these  things  Rochester  pledged 
her  faith — and  Rochester  is  n  town  af  high  credit. 

How  It  Work m 

1IE  community  fared  a  real  problem.  It  realized 
that  if  it  did  not  find  an  adequate  solution  of 
that  problem  it  would  have  labor  chaos  upon  its 
hands.  And  as  a  result  the  Government  would  have 
gained  nothing,  the  city  would  have  gained  nothing 
the  men  would  have  gained  nothing. 

Without  planning,  industrial  confusion  was  almost 
bound  to  ensue.  Employers  would  begin  stealing 
labor  from  one  another — as  is  being  done  in  other 
of  our  war-bride  communities  to-day:  piracy  rather 
than  patriotism  would  rcsulL  The  Government  cun 
do  a  community  an  almost  irreparable  injury  by 
placing  within  it  a  plant  and  a  working  force  that 
the  town  cannot  digest 

Rochester  wanted  to  be  patriotic — to  do  her  hit 
and  a  lot  more— but  did  not  feel  that  she  should 
have  to  suffer  a  great  injury  in  the  doing  of  it. 
But  there  was  a  way  out,  and  it*  gateway  bore  two 
words — "community  cooperation." 

Cooperation  counts.  But  to  make  it  count  means 
far  more  than  the  canting  or  recanting  of  phrases. 
It  meant  in  Rochester  conference  after  conference. 
The  employers  of  the  city  received  many  ideas,  re¬ 
jected  some  of  them,  adopted  the  best,  and  evolved 
a  plan.  In  ultimate  effect  this  was  an  employment 


part  of  th¬ 
in  fact,  wii 

to  lx*  financed  and  directly  controlled  by  tho  Chat 
l*r  of  Commerce.  It  was  to  be.  in  effect,  a  oentn 
employment  bureau  for  all  the  important  manufx 
turing  industries  of  the  town.  Like  the  g. 
works,  they  pledged  themselves  to  engage  k 
laiior  whatever  except  through  it.  And  it.  ir 
turn,  pledged  itself  to  find  the  labor;  U 
keep  the  men  contented  and  on  the  y. 
their  wage  demands  reasonable;  to 
that  they  had  more  than  merely  adeqtis  • 
housing,  transportation,  and  amusement 
A  large  contract?  Nat  so  tremendou* 
large.  The  Underwriting  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  appoint: 
to  supervise  the  cooperation  job.  quidc/r 
raised  a  fund  of  $25,000  and  with  r 
secured  a  sixteen-thousand-dollar-i 
year  man  to  carry  on  the  workings  of 
the  new  bureau.  His  name  ia  R.  E 
Plumbe,  and  he  came  from  Chicap 
where  he  had  had  u  large  employment 
experience.  In  the  midst  of  the  coi 
tractor's  welter  and  disorder  from  whirr 
the  new  gun  works  began  to  riiw  last  fall, 
a  small  wooden  building  was  erected.  Jt  b 
.»n  unpretentious  structure,  but  in  it  is  house! 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  social  experi- 
/  ment  that  has  arisen  in  connection  with  tb( 
war-munition  industry  in  America.  Plumbe  if  a 
plain-speaking,  hard-headed  man  who  has  knoun 
labor  all  his  life  and  who  respects  and  understand! 
it — and  incidentally  has  a  decent  measure  of  respect 
for  employers.  He  showed  that  when  he  met  tht 
larger  employers: 

-'l  shall  not  call  on  you  for  your  skilled  labor  unit J 
I  actually  need  it.  and  you  must  not  call  on  me  for 
labor  until  you  uctually  need  it " 

They  ignored  the  Inst  clause  of  this  statement 
"What  are  we  to  do  when  you  ca'I  on  us  to  furr.ifb 
skilled  labor,  and  we  have  important  contracts?" 

Plumbe  did  not  hesitate.  "Keep  steadily  training 
new  men  for  the  places  of  the  skilled  n  en  you  liavr 
promised  the  gun  plant.  It  is  purt  of  my  job  to 
find  the  unskilled  folk  for  you  to  train.  We  shall 
establish  a  school  in  every  important  plant  in  this 
city.  I  will  supervise.  And  I  give  you  my  won'  that 
you  will  not  be  called  upon  for  your  skilled  men  until 
the  works  absolutely  needs  them.  And  you'll  ha  x 
at  all  times  at  least  ten  days'  notice." 

He  faced  the  employers  steadily.  "Don't  you  u* 
my  plan  as  1  see  it?  We  are  creating  a  refer 
voir  of  skilled  Inhor  in  my  little  shop  out  at  tL* 
arsenal.  Each  of  you  men  who  controls  an  impor¬ 
tant  industry  in  this  town  will  have  u  smaller  indi¬ 
vidual  labor  reservoir  which  will  draw  its  supply 
from  outside  sources  chiefly — only  occasionally  fr«r 
one  another.  The  gun  plant  reservoir  will  draw  both  . 
from  without  and  from  these  Rochester  reservoir* 
Only  the  Rochester  reservoirs  are  the  guaranty 
against  drought  or  even  shrinkage  of  outside  labor 
supply.  They  must  he  kept  filled  and  efficient.” 

"They  will  he  kept  filled  and  efficient,"  said 
the  Rochester  employers. 

That  was  early  last  autumn.  In  April  I  went 
to  Rochester  to  see  how  the  plan  was  working; 
to  see  whether  it  was  going  to  do  the  things  it  W 
promised  to  do.  I  found  that  the  gun  works  had 
taken  on  fully  half  of  it*  ultimate  full  quota  of  nwn. 
and  that  practically  all  the  other  large  industry* 
were  working  as  large  forces  ns  last  fall,  when  tie 
plan  was  first  placed  in  effect — perhaps  slightly  larger 
forces.  There  had  been  no  strikes,  not  even  any  labor 
disaffection  worthy  of  note.  And  the  town  hnd  not 
lost  its  head  and  gone  crazy  over  housebuilding. 

Plumbe  Always  Finds  a  Way  Out! 

REAL-ESTATE  man  had  waited  upon  Plumb1 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  town.  "You're  going 
to  need  a  lot  of  new  houses  to  accommodate  the^r 
workmen.  We're  ready  to  lay  out  a  miniature  city 
near  the  new  plant,"  he  said,  "and  I  understand 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  get  behind  housini? 
schemes  for  war  workers  like  this  and  back  th 
to  the  limit  if  necessary." 

"You  are  looking  for  an  appropriation,"  sad 
Plumbe  as  he  dismissed  the  real-estate  man,  "ard 
1  think  that  we  can  come  through  the  situation  with¬ 
out  building  any  great  number  of  new  houses." 

It  look*  as  if  he  would.  For  he  has  been  "takinf 
up  the  slack"  in  Rochester's  housing  facilities 
quietly  but  very  efficiently.  He  hus  listed  vacant 
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ccnmmodations  so  thoroughly  that  at  the  time  of 
iy  v***itt  He?  still  had  available  818  furnished  rooms, 
furnished  apartments,  and  2K4  unfurnished  houses 
although  Rochester  never  has  been  an  apartment- 
iou.se  city),  and  576  houses,  with  a  total  capacity 
or  over  0,000  men — or  just  about  the  number  nec- 
ssary  to  complete  the  gun  works — and  the  housing 
-^sources  of  the  city  under  no  serious  strain!  If 
he  necessity  should  arise.  Rochester  will  bring  war- 
.vorking  folk  into  the  homes  on  East  Avenue,  which 
Rochester  is  as  Fifth  Avenue  or  Park  Avenue  to 
Now  York  or  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  to  Chicago. 

In  n  simitur  wnv  Plumbe  had  tackled  the  city 
transportation  problem  Rochester's  street-car  fa¬ 
cilities  have  never  been  among  her  strong  points. 
Hut  the  company  came  forward  in  the  cooperative 
spirit  and  staid  that  it  would  do  ita  best  to  move  the 
war  workers,  though  it  might  have  to  call  the  city's 
promise  to  allow  the  partial  abandonment  of  lines 
in  certain  residential  quarters. 

“1h  there  no  other  way  out?"  asked  Plumbe. 

The  trolley  people  thought  there  was.  If  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bijr  manufacturing  plants  could  be  induced 
to  let  their  70,000  workers  out  at  varying  hours  of 
the  late  afternoon,  instead  of  all  of  them  between 
live- thirty  and  six  o’clock,  the  trolley  people  would 
get  along-  It  was  arranged.  The  different  plants 
in  Rochester  now  close  each  afternoon  all  the  way 
from  four-thirty  to  six-thirty,  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  traffic  plan  of  the  transportation  experts  of 
the  city;  there  is  neither  undue  congestion  upon 
the  trolleys  nor  too  big  a  '•peak"  at  the  power  house. 
Ami  it  is  worth  noting  that  under  the  new  plan  for 
ilitYusinfc  the  rush-hour  traffic,  the  power  house  is 
saving  125  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

At  the  same  time  Plumbe  was  wrestling  with  an¬ 


other  problem  totally  different— the  sex  problem: 
women  in  industry.  Rochester  long  has  employed 
many  women  operatives,  but  the  girl  in  overalls — 
the  girl  at  a  man  ’*  job,  if  you  please — was  something 
of  a  shock.  And  when  two  girls  went  to  work  in 
a  big  button  factory  at  machines  hitherto  reserved 
for  men  the  thirty  men  employed  there  struck. 

Plumbe  did  not  explode  at  the  strikers.  He  had  a 
definite  feeling  that  they  were  human  beings.  So  he 
argued  with  them.  He  asked  them  if  they  did  not 
realize  that  the  war  demands  upon  industrial  Amer¬ 
ica  were  going  to  force  many  women  into  men's  jobs. 
They  did  not  realize  that.  They  said  they  did  not.  And 
if  they  had  realized  the  situation  they  would  not  have 
bucked  in  the  trace*.  The  strike  ended  forthwith. 

A  Central  Employment  Bureau 

VER  the  manager’s  desk  at  the  Central  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau  hangs  a  huge  chart.  It  is  too  large 
to  reproduce  here.  But  one  sees  that  it  embraces 
many  activities  beyond  the  mere  hiring  of  men  and 
women.  It  includes  elaborate  welfare  and  amuse¬ 
ment  plants,  schemes  for  training  in  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  city,  checking  of  personal  efficiency, 
and  in  addition  some  fairly  elaborate  advertising 
plans  to  secure  labbr  in  territories  not  thoroughly 
drained  a*  yet  by  other  war  industries.  The  Central 
Employment  Bureau  of  Rochester — the  city's  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  labor — has  four  experienced  men  scour¬ 
ing  those  neighborhoods.  It  has  them  platted  and 
understands  to  a  large  degree  their  human  resource*. 

"But,"  you  interrupt,  "suppose  that  every  town 
adopted  the  Rochester  plan  and  sent  it*  agents  scour¬ 
ing  out  into  the  open  country.  You  might  have  indi¬ 
vidual  civic  labor  efficiency,  hut  wouldn't  you  have 
a  national  labor  confusion,  employers  bidding  against 


one  another  and  stealing  each  other's  workmen— the 
very  thing  that  Rochester  has  striven  to  avoid?" 

Let  us  ask  Plumbe. 

"There  would  be  no  confusion  or  panicky  bidding 
if  there  was  proper  correlation,  or  cooperation,"  is 
his  reply.  "It  all  come*  to  a  question  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  so  to  zone  the 
country  a*  to  give  each  munition-producing  city  not 
only  it*  immediate  field  round  about  as  a  supply  ter¬ 
ritory  for  labor,  but  perhaps  distant  fields  as  well 
in  portions  of  the  country  not  producing  %wnr  sup¬ 
plies*  It  would  be  against  the  law  for  any  commu¬ 
nity  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  zones  assigned  to 
it.  If  there  was  not  enough  labor  in  it*  own  field*, 
it  would  have  to  borrow,  of  course,  from  other* — hut 
only  through  the  medium  of  centrul  employment 
bureaus.  Cooperation  counts,  you  know." 

At  the  very  moment  at  which  this  i*  being  written 
Kunsus  City — a  community  whose  size  roughly  ap¬ 
proximate*  that  of  Rochester — i*  torn  and  paralyzed 
by  a  specie*  of  civil  war.  The  enterprising  city  at 
the  bend  of  the  Missouri  i*  not  engaged — extensively 
at  least — in  the  production  of  war  supplies.  But  it  has 
keenly  felt  the  labor  pressure  from  other  munition- 
producing  cities.  And  for  lack  of  a  strong  coopera¬ 
tive  policy  in  it*  labor  problem  Kansas  City  allowed 
ita  great  industrial  district  in  the  bottom*  to  become 
a  sort  of  miniature  Marne. 

I  would  not  want  to  prophesy  absolutely  that 
Rochester's  policy  of  community  cooperation  would 
invariably  prevent  strikes  or  other  labor  upsets  in 
her  factories.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  will  bo 
a  powerful  force  in  combating  labor  unrest*  It  is 
not  an  expensive  plan;  but,  no  matter  what  the  cost, 
it  will  far  more  than  justify  itself  in  the  long  run. 
Cooperation  counts. 
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TO  my  certain  knowledge,  Miss  Sallie  Lou  John¬ 
ston  is  forty-eight  years  old,  going  on  forty-nine, 
a  dubious  age  indeed  for  a  heroine  of  romance. 
More,  she  is  not  a  beautiful  woman.  I  don’t  believe 
she  was  ever  pretty,  not  even  as  a  young  girl.  Four 
times  a  day  she  trudges  pust  my  window,  back  and 
forth  from  her  windy  old  house  on  the  hill  to 
Douglass  School,  where  she  has  taught  eighth  grade 
for  twenty-nine  inexorable  years:  a  large,  square, 
sandy  woman,  in  worn  blue  serge,  it*  long,  ill-cut 
*kirt  floundering  about  her  large,  square  shoes,  and 
n  dingy  velvet  hat,  with  a  black  sateen  bag  full  of 
review  papers  and  a  lean  little  mink  muff  with  a 
fierce  little  mink  head  glaring  atop.  Not  a  vision 
to  enthrall  one’s  thoughts!  Yet  only  to-night  to 
Miss  Sallie  has  been  vouchsafed  the  eternal  talis¬ 
man.  For  her  the  white  stars  have  been  lighted. 
Their  radiance  will  never  go  out,  their  glory  dim. 

NOW,  Miss  Sallie  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  All 
Salerno  knows  that.  But  she  never  was  any¬ 
body  much.  Her  vague  old  father  died  when  she 
waa  eighteen  and  left  her  the  meek,  paralytic  old 
mother  to  care  for.  Year  on  year  Miss  Sallie  taught 
school  and  nursed  her  mother  and  went  to  prayer 
meeting  and  baked  her  incomparable  chocolate  cakes 
for  the  Presbyterian  sociables,  by  way  of  recreation. 
It  wasn't  a  vivid  life.  When  old  Mr*.  Johnston 
died  the  sewing  circle  agreed  piously  that  Mias  Sallie 
deserved  her  release.  And  we  grew  a  little  tried  at 
her  stubborn  and  heartbreaking  grief.  Wc  didn't 
understand,  you  see,  that  that  old,  helpless  woman 
tad  been  to  Mis*  Sallie  as  her  beloved,  helpless  child. 
But  our  impatience  at  her  sonrow  was  as  nothing 
to  our  impatience  and  our  wrath  at  her  behavior 
the  year  that  followed. 

Down  Salerno  I.*vee  stands  the  Planters'  Delight 
Burlesque  House.  On  New  Year's  Eve  one  Barry 
O'Brien,  a  song-and-danre  man,  was  stabbed  to 
death  on  its  step*  in  a  drunken  brawl.  Barry  was 
an  unknown,  a  bit  of  the  river  drift.  He  left  not  a 
penny  in  the  world.  However,  he  did  leave  a  broken 
sccordiun,  a  horseshoe  rhinestone  pin,  and  n  ragged, 
sulky  ten-year-old  Bon.  Up  on  the  hill,  respectable 
Sfilemn  argued  and  wrangled  as  to  which  public 
chanty  could  be  forced  to  accept  the  child.  And 
while  we  wrangled,  didn't  Miss  Sallie  step  in  and 
march  him  down  to  court  and  adopt  him!  Before 
yon  could  say  Jack  Robinson! 

Sslemo  gasped,  then  loudly  disapproved.  The  pour, 
wjft-hearted  old  maid!  To  adopt  this  young  vaga 
boT 4,  when  everybody  knew  she  was  now  past  forty 
«d  her  salary  only  eight  hundred  a  year!  But  I 
rnkon  Mias  Sallie  was  clean  starved  out.  All  the 
ttwirted  mother  in  her  was  clamoring  for  its  own.  A 
**ile  ago  her  own  feeble  old  mother  had  fed  that 
hunger.  But  now  ita  urge  was  tearing  at  her  flvsh. 
.  *«. 
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Well,  from  that  hour  she  fed  her  starved  heart 
on  Chester — Chester  Pinckney  Johnston,  she'd 
named  him,  for  her  own  father.  And  Chester  was 
mighty  poor  provender.  He  was  an  handsome  as  a 
picture,  with  red-brown  hair  curling  round  a  clean- 
cut,  surly  young  face,  and  long-lashed  red -brown 
eyes  and  a  cream-and-freckle  skin  and  a  slim  panther 
body,  grace  in  every  tricky  line.  Tricky— that  was 
the  word.  He  was  all  trickery.  He’d  sing  like  an 
angel  at  Christian  Endeavor  Sunday  night,  then 
rob  a  melon  patch  Monday  night,  with  equal  aplomb. 
He  was  a*  keen  a*  tem¬ 
pered  steel;  he  made  hia 
grade*  without  turning  a 
hair.  Yet  he’d  let  Mis* 

Sallie  sit  up  evening*  and 
solve  his  algebra  prob¬ 
lem*  for  him.  He  shot  up 
like  a  green  bay  tree;  at 
fifteen  he  was  Salerno's 
one  real  athlete;  he  played 
football  like  a  veteran,  but 
he'd  lie  abed  mornings 
while  Miss  Sallie  climbed 
out  in  the  freezing  dawn 
to  build  fires  and  sweep 
snow.  He  was  lazy  and 
brilliant  and  churlish  and 
adorable.  All  Salerno 
glowered  at  him  and  mis¬ 
trusted  him  and  snubbed 
him.  That  is,  if  you  can 
snub  a  creature  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  morning,  who 
saunters  past  you  with 
the  serene  eyes  of  a  young 
prince  stooping  to  minglr 
u  moment  with  his  hum¬ 
blest  peasantry.  And  Miss 
Sallie  cooked  for  him  and 
washed  for  him  and  spent 
her  lean  wage  on  his  smart 
shoes  and  gay,  spotless 
linen  and  tucked  him  up 
nights  and  thanked  God 
on  her  knees  that  He  had 
given  her  so  glorious  a  son. 

Chester  cared  little  for 
hi*  successes  of  class  or 
field.  One  passion  alone 
possessed  the  boy:  the 
theatre.  Barry  O’Brien’s 
vocation  was  stamped 
into  hi*  child’s  being.  He 
had  an  amazing  talent 
for  mimicry.  He*d  sell  the 
*hoc*  off  hi*  feet  for  a 


ticket  to  a  show— any  show.  At  eleven  he'd  tease 
Mis*  Sallie  into  taking  him  to  everything  that  came 
to  town,  from  Maude  Adams  to  "East  Lynne."  At 
thirteen  he  bullied  her  into  letting  him  "ush"  at  the 
Salerno  Operu  House.  At  fourteen  he  ran  away 
with  Kennedy’s  Carnival  Kids.  I  never  will  know 
how  Miss  Sallie  lived  through  that  black  fortnight 
while  wc  traced  him  up.  He  came  home  an  in¬ 
furiate  prodigal.  Kennedy  had  paid  him  twelve 
dollar*  a  week,  and  promised  to  put  him  into  vaude¬ 
ville  the  next  winter.  Why  the  devil  had  Salerno 

folks  butted  in?  How  dared 
she  let  the  town  search 
for  him?  He  stood  there, 
slim,  exquisite,  flaming, 
and  hurled  the  brutal, 
raging  word*  at  that  big 
trembling  woman  like 
hail.  Then,  in  a  breath, 
his  savage  young  voice  fell. 

He  stared  at  her  blankly, 
a  long  minute.  He  thrust 
a  shaking  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
green  plush  box. 

"Brought  you  this  from 
St.  Louis,"  he  growled. 
"Ketch."  He  slammed  the 
box  at  her,  and  slammed 
himself  out  of  the  room. 

Wide-eyed.  Miss  Sallie 
opened  the  box.  It  was  a 
wrist  watch,  plated  gold, 
set  with  large  glass  anie- 
thysta,  hideous  beyond  be¬ 
lief.  Mias  Sallie  Just  mat 
and  looked  and  looked  at 
it.  And  her  drawn,  pale 
lip*  relaxed,  and  pitiful, 
adoring  laughter  bubbled 
up  into  her  haggard  eyes. 

"Isn’t  that  Chess,  all 
over!"  she  sighed.  Yes, 
that  was  Chess  all  over, 
a  black-browed  young 
demon  one  minute;  a  sulky, 
appealing  child  the  next. 

Well,  the  drawn  look 
came  hack  soon  enough. 
Chester  swung  straight 
ahead  on  hi*  reckless 
road.  At  sixteen  he 
toured  ull  summer  with  a 
tent  show,  working  the 
Mississippi  River  towns. 

He  came  hack  from  thrwo 
rowdy  weeks  to  sing 
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Sallie  trudged  by.  Under  the  dingy  hat.  her  gray  cyw,  to  her,  in  nil  her  long,  gray  woman's  life.  Withcc. 

thojsc  wells  of  kindness,  clouded  and  grew  dim.  Under  one  word  she  put  it  into  my  hands. 

the  patched  and  turned  blue  serge  the  heart  in  her  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  letter  either.  It  was  dale: 

breast —  a  child’s  heart,  full  of  love  and  service — lay  four  weeks  back.  It  begAn  abruptly: 

a  lump  of  freezing  lead.  We  were  all  sorry  for  her. 

Of  course  we  were  *>rry  for  her.  Poor  sentimental  old  “Miss  Sallie  Lou  Johnston. 

soul,  to  imagine  she  could  pick  a  bit  of  riffraff  off  the  “Dear  Friend:  Your  Christmas  box  come  tonight, 
levee  and  make  a  man  of  it!  If  she  could  only  real-  Also  5  letters  that  have  been  stuck  somewh -n 
ize  her  luck  in  getting  rid  of  Chester,  before  he’d  Also  socks  A  sweater.  Also,  Oh  you  pecan  fudtt’ 

brought  some  lifelong  disgrace  upon  her!  But,  poor  I  ought  to  of  wrote  to  you  before,  hut  kc?pt  puttirr 

stubborn  thing,  she'd  never  realize  that.  And  then —  it  off.  Now  I  am  writing  at  the  dug-out.  I  w  ish  t 

tell  you  how  I  am  employed.  The  Secretary  at*, 
me  take  turns  doing  night  duty.  Just  now  I  am 
day  shift.  I  climb  out  at  5  a.  m.#  Start  the  coff** 
kettles,  drink  some  myself,  make  sand\vitehe%  i 
bushel  or  so  like  you  used  to  do  for  our  S.  S.  picnio 
only  they  don’t  come  up  to  yours  not  by  n  long  shir 
I  then  sweep  the  hut,  wash  up,  drive  to  railhead  for 
freight  A  unpack  it,  for  there  is  always  boxes  com 
ing.  Between  times  1  run  the  grub  counter,  makt 
more  sandwitches,  clean  our  3  cars,  etc.  The  so 
diers  string  in  all  the  time  and  eat  and  ask  question! 
After  4  o’clock  the  place  is  jam-full.  I  usually  c« 
about  8  turns  for  the  fellows.  They  like  my  black- 
face  work.  They  also  fall  for  my  monologues,  ea 
pechially  the  one  about  the  Chicken  and  the  Axt 
Also  I  bet  they  would  keep  me  doing  clogs  all  nigh 
if  I  would  let  them.  When  on  night  shift  I  pack  c.g.* 
and  sand witc lies  around  the  trenches.  There  is  oee 
American  woman  in  Paris  who  makes  peanut  brittle 
that  I  can't  hardly  tell  from  yours-  Some  brittle! 
You  would  not  believe  it  to  sec  how  tickelci  those 
dough  boys  are  when  I  slip  them  a  hunk.  Now  an*i 
then  the  Roches  pick  off  a  Field  Service  man.  and  J 
grab  his  car.  and  drive  till  the  new  driver  gt-ts  theft 
It  is  bully  for  the  Boches  know  our  rwuls  and  she- 
them  and  dodging  shells  and  craters  is  some  sport 
But  mostly  I  am  kept  jumping  on  my  own  job. 

“The  Y  pays  me  10(1  francs  a  month,  which  is  1'" 
dollars  of  our  money.  It  is  good  pay,  for  they  give 
me  my  hunk  and  grub,  etc.  free  gratis.  In  this  letter 
I  send  you  a  money  order  for  35  francs.  I  want  you 
should  hire  that  Uncle  Jess  darky  to  come  tend  fur* 
nace.  This  will  pay  him  one  month.  By  that  ttrr.e 
I  will  send  more.  Also  I  want  you  to  hire  hia  wife 
to  iron.  When  I  remember  how  you  use  to  get  up 
and  tend  furnace  and  iron  my  striped  shirts  it  makes 
me  sick.  After  I  get  home  you  ain’t  going  to  open 
that  furnace  door  again.  Believe  wie.  Nor  you  don't 
cook  for  me  nor  nigger  for  me  no  more,  I  have 
lernt  how  to  cook  and  to  nigger  myself  and  I  don't 
put  up  no  squeak  am  glad  of  the  ghunat  to  do  it  for 
the  fellows  but  when  I  think  how  I  let  you  do  it  for 
me  I  want  to  hike  out  into  No  Mans  Land  and  holler 
Here  Goes  Nothin.  You  always  treated  me  white 
and  you  took  my  part  when  those  dam  old  Salerno 
stiffs  would  of  skinned  me  alive  if  theyd  got  the 
chanst  and  you  gave  me  a  new  suit  and  n  dollar 
•  every  birthday  and  if  you 

I  think  I  am  not  commir? 

back  to  square  up  thcr. 
you  have  got  another 
think  comming.  1  want 
to  stay  here  as  long  a* 
the  Y  wants  me  for  it  Is 
one  peach  of  a  job  it  la 
like  being  in  the  grandest 
play  ever  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  doing  hut 
when  I  come  home  I  air 
going  to  get  a  mans  job 
and  get  busy. 

“I  wish  if  not  too  much 
trouhel  you  would  send  an 
some  of  your  peanut  brittle 
and  a  maple  sugar  Faster 
egg  with  my  InlsHcla  on  it 
like  you  always  use  to 
make  me.  I  never  did  %et 
how  you  poured  that  hat 
sugar  into  the  egg  shell 
A  not  bust  it.  The  fellows 
Ray  it  cant  be  done  &  l 
will  show  them.  It  is  no* 
my  shift  at  the  grub  soao 
mo  it  at  present  from 
“Yours  truly, 

“Chester  P.  Johnston/ 


“Jerusalem  the  Golden/’  fit  to  melt  your  heart,  at 
Leda  Carter's  funeral,  and  to  carry  nine-tenths  of 
the  program  at  our  Belgian  Relief  festival,  and 
make  it  the  one  sweeping  success  of  the  year.  Miss 
Sallic  fairly  thrilled  with  panicky  triumph.  Salerno 
tried  to  unbend  then.  But  it  is  difficult  to  unbend 
to  a  cool-eyed,  scornful  cub  who  doesn’t  even  listen 
to  your  felicitations.  Further,  it  didn't  take  us  long 
to  hear  how  he'd  sent  Garrity*9  pool-room  gang 
into  whooping  ecstasies  by  his  unerring  impersona¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow*  stars.  After  that  we  hoped  for 
the  best  in  Chester — and  looked  for  the  worst. 

Next  winter  he  quit  school  flat  and  joined  a 
vaudeville  team  which  went  on  the  rocks  by  March. 
Sullen,  footsore,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Salerno. 
And  Salerno  gave  him  a  mighty  cold  shoulder.  But 
MisB  Sallie  laughed  and  cried  and  rejoiced  over 
him,  Ailed  him  up  with  goodies  and  bought  him  a 
new  twenty-dollar  suit  and  two  silk  shirts.  No  use. 
sighed  Salerno.  She  never  would  learn.  You  can't 
teuch  an  old  fool  —especially  u  poor,  tender  fool 
of  an  old  muid  whose  blind  eyes  see  only  the  child 
that  makes  real  her  dreams. 

Out  of  all  our  doomful  chorus,  just  one  voice 
spoke  for  Chester.  That  was  the  voice  of  old  Major 
Steams.  Salerno's  grim,  ancient  seer,  throned  in  his 
creaking  wheel  chair. 

“Tough?  And  selfish?  And  ne'er-do-weel?  And 
rotten  blood  back  of  him?  Yeh.  He's  all  that.  But 
he's  something  more.  He’s  an  actor  born,  a  cracking 
big  actor  too-  -an  actor  who's  never  found  his  part. 
Let  Kate  once  give  him  his  cue,  and  you'll  see.  You'll 
set?.  I.et  Life  once  grab  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  shove  him  down  to  the  big  footlights — then 
watch.  He'll  wake  up.  He'll  make  good.  You’ll  see.” 

But  nobody  listened  to  the  major.  He  was  getting 
pretty  old,  anyhow.  By  this  time  we  had  something 
else  to  listen  to:  a  nearing,  ominous  thunder.  The  war! 


TX7ELL,  all  the  miracles  happen  just  as  simply, 
*  *  I  reckon.  Maybe  this  wasn't  such  a  miracle, 
after  all.  Only  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  a  very 
small,  blind,  obstinate  town.  Only  the  waking  of 
one  pygmy  actor  to  the  splendor  of  hia  part  in  the 
mightiest  drama  of  all  time. 

Along  five  o’clock  the  Salerno  “Courier"  bumps 
on  our  porch  floors,  and  wc  all  teeter  gingerly  down 
the  icy  steps  and  snatch  it  in.  To-night,  when  all 
Salerno  sat  down  by  the  sitting- roam  table  and 
snapped  on  the  green  lamp.  I'll  wager  that  our  mul¬ 
titudinous  glance  fell  on  that  flaring  headline  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  But  he  sure  that  it  took  many 
minutes  for  our  Doubting  Thomas  spirits  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  those  curt,  unbelievable  lines: 

“Cited  for  gallantry.  Corporal  John  D.  Jones,  Pri¬ 
vates  Hill  and  Murphy.  While  civilians  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  dispatches,  it  is  known  that  high  praise 
is  due  a  boy  of  seventeen,  named  Chester  Johnston 
Young  Johnston  ran  a  way  to  France  in  September, 
and  has  served  as  helper  with  the  Red  Triangle  in 
every  capacity,  from  entertainer,  at  which  he  is  said 
to  be  an  adept,  to  scouring  floors  Early  Tuesday 
morning,  during  a  heavy  bombardment,  a  German 
shell  struck  an  emergency  tent  just  back  of  the 
trenches,  demolished  it,  killed  four  wounded,  and 
fatally  injured  the  surgeon  and  one  orderly  in 
charge.  Young  Johnston,  who  was  givjpg  first  aid, 
was  wounded  by  shrapnel,  but  set  at  once  to  remov¬ 
ing  the  surviving  wounded  to  the  nearest  field  hos¬ 
pital,  a  mile  away.  Unaided,  he  managed  to  trans¬ 
port  eleven  helpless  men  aboard  his  car,  making  three 
trips  in  all.  On  the  last  trip  a  shell  struck  his  car 
and  smashed  it  to  bits.  Both  he  and  his  wounded 
received  severe  injuries,  Johnston's  left  leg  being 
broken  and  his  head  badly  cut.  However,  he  crawled 
out  of  the  wreck  and  dragged  hia  men  into  the  near¬ 
est  gully.  Later  u  field-service  car  picked  up  all 
four.  It  is  thought  that  young  Johnston  will  sur¬ 
vive,  although  his  condition  is  grave.  The  eleven 
wounded  will  recover.  .  . 

Right  there  I  dropped  my  own  “Courier,"  snatched 
my  cloak,  and  rushed  out  into  the  clean. cold  dark.  I  had 
to.  I  wanted  the  darkest  corner  I  could  find.  But  half¬ 
way  down  the  block,  didn't  1  meet  Miss  Sallie,  coming 
home  from  the  post  office.  And  _ 


ONE  week  after  war  was  declared  1  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  came  back  six  months  later.  The 
morning  of  my  return  1  inet  Miss  Sallie  on  the  street. 
I  stopped  short  and  gaped  at  her. 

She  didn’t  see  me.  She  passed  me  by  without  u 
glance.  In  those  six  months  Miss  Sallie  had  aged 
ten  years.  Her  big,  sturdy  body  had  caved  in,  her 
hair  blew  in  gray  wisps  around  her  gaunt,  wan  face. 
She  went  by  me  like  a  hunted  thing,  stumbling  in 
deathly  weariness,  driven,  driven  on. 

“Oh.  it's  that  scoundrelly  Chester  of  hers.  He’s 
l*?en  playing  aboard  a  show  boat,  the  Ohio  Queen,  all 
summer.  In  September  the  Paducah  sheriff  pinched 
the  9how-hoat  boas  for  passing  a  counterfeit  bill. 
They  do  say  Chess  wasn’t  mixed  up  in  it — that  he 
skipped  so's  to  dodge  testifying  against  the  old  man. 
Anyway,  skip  he  did.  Gone  to  France  as  mule  tender 
aboard  a  transport,  I’ve  heard.  Good  riddance.” 

Maybe.  But  a  cruel  riddance  for  Miss  Sallie- 
Day  after  day,  that  windy 
autumn,  she  plodded  past 
mv  window,  the  dingy  hat 
rammed  down  anyhow  on 
her  gray  braids,  her  step 
dragging  heavier  every 
•lay  And  once  a  week  *h« 
mailed  a  letter  to  France 
a  pitiful,  futile  letter. 

M?nt  in  care  of  first  one 
;»  r  m  y  organization,  then 
another,  in  the  senseless 
hope  that  .some where,  some¬ 
how,  it  might  reach  Chet*- 
tcr's  hands.  Red  Cross, 

Field  Service,  Army  V 
*uch  a  wild-goose  chase 

t  v 

Chester  would  ever  trouble 
to  answer  her!  She  had 

him  and  sheltered  him  *  i 

and  slaved  for  him  all  hi“ 

Nuw  he 


word  of  good-by.  What 
could  you  expect  of  a 
cheap  actor's  son.  any¬ 
how?  River  drift,  Chester 
bad  come  to  Salerno.  River 
drift,  let  him  go. 

The  weeks  dragged  by. 

We  sewed  and  knit  and 
rolled  bandages;  we 
scowled  over  the  Russian 
enigma  and  raged  helpless¬ 
ly  at  the  treachery  that 
lifted  its  head  at  our  very 
doorsteps.  Christmas  came. 

We  packed  and  shipped  boxes  on  boxes  of  cigarettes 
and  candy,  cases  of  sweaters  and  mufflers  and 
jackets,  to  our  own  boys  at  the  training  camps.  And 
Mis*  Sallie  sent  ji  box  to  France,  in  care  of  the  Y. 
nnee  more:  u  sweater  that  she'd  knit  evenings,  heavy 
socks,  n  five-pound  box  of  her  own  luscious  pecan 
fudge.  Once  more  Salerno  shrugged  and  siirhed. 
Wby  cast,  your  pearls  eternally  before  the  swine? 

New  Year'*  dawned  in  bitter  cold.  January  dragged 
through  lushing  winds  and  sleet-  Day  on  day  Miss 


It  wasn't  much  of  n  R 
ter.  Any  Imy  of  *r\cfiteffl 
■■  should  be  able  to  write 
neuter  one.  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  that  rude  and  un¬ 
grateful  reference  to  hi« 
home  town!  Rut  when  l 
looked  at  Miss  Sallie  I  knew  that  those  three  smear* 
pages  had  heaped  her  scale  with  minted  gold  against 
forty-eight  gray,  drudging  years. 

“Mis*  Sallie/’  I  choked.  “Dear  Miss  Sallie-" 
But  Miss  Sallie  wasn't  listening.  She  stared 
straight  past  me-  past  me  into  the  lighted  window  of 
Tucker's  fruit  and  grocery*  store.  **l>o  you  suppose 
Tucker  has  got  in  any  maple  sugar?”  said  Mias  Sallie. 
her  eyes  like  stars.  “But  it’s  too  early  in  the  sea- 
mi n.  Maybe  I  can  get  some  by  sending  to  W  it.” 


(  ft  enter  t/iruat  a  nfiaktng  hand  into  hi »  pocket 


again  I  stopped,  and  stared  with  all  my  eyes.  For  it 
wasn't  my  gray,  tired  Miss  Sallie  any  longer.  She 
walked  like  a  goddess,  erect,  transfigured.  Her  head 
was  up.  her  cheeks  blazing,  her  gray  eyes  were  gray 
fire*.  And,  mind  you,  she  hadn't  laid  eyes  on  the 
“Co\mer.“  She  had  not  heard  one  word  of  the  dis¬ 
patch  that  had  swept  all  Salerno.  But  in  her  hand 
she  held  a  letter— a  handful  of  flimsy  pages,  stamped 
with  the  Red  Triangle:  the  first  letter  her  boy  had 
ever  written,  the  first  love  letter  that  had  ever  come 


UNCLE  SAM’S  NIECE— AND 
YOURS ! 


BY  JOSEPHINE  D  ASK  AM  BACON 


trained  nurses.  Remember  tlfat^wlien  wr  entered  earning  from  $1,600  to  $5,001*  u  year  and  upward? 

the  war  there  were-hardly  00,000  registered  nurses  Ami  how  many,  in  offering  this.  add  to  the  offer  the 

in  the  country.  Nearly  20,000 enrolled  in  the  satisfaction  that  goes  with  work  of  scientific  standing 

Red  Cross  by  April  f.  and  an  Urgent  appeal  for  an  and  the  knowledge  of  fulfilling  inestimably  important 

immediate  increase  of.  5.000  w  ft*  "being  made.  By  public  service!  If  you  know  of  any,  especially  in 

the  end  of  the  year  mofre  thair35.000  will  have  to  thin  crucial  year  of  our  national  honor,  when  every 

'*  J  %*•  life  saved,  from  the  baby  in 

— — ^ the  almshouse  to  the  financier 

planning  our  national  loans, 

kpp  one  more  unit  our 

a  I  /  of  defense,  then  you  ure  in 

A  '  |  ■  'll  |  possession  of  facta  that  have 

**  '^B  I  m  ^  hitherto  escaped  me. 

%  H  ^B  There  in  surely  a  great  op- 

\  -m  I .  Wk  portunity  here  for  principals 

•  M4  *t  Bi  *  °*  schools  and  instruc- 

'  k]  m  tors,  who  watch  hundreds  of 

4  hlgh-achool  graduates  go  from 

T|  v  ^  ^^BLv  them  into  the  business  schools, 

I  2  ,  to  urge  instead  the 

Ip  I  It  lift  ^  three-year  nursing 

wr.  pP^  i  1 

12,  ,  ,  Ilf  '  4J 

course,  young  lady.  Saving 

nflEk  /I  human  is  little 

]  W\  important  than  pounding  a 
typewriter;  ami.  I*esi«les  hr 
BHBB|  J  ing  many  time*  more  inter 

I  B  •  rsting.it  offer*  a  pitch  bigger 
3Btanp  B  future,  financially  and  social- 

_  n  1  ly.  But  don’t  have  to  pay 

WT  /  i  i 

♦  *  because- 

BBBB  ^ - -  k  .  your  living  If  it  while  you 

—  B  *  1  ^  V  arc  iMMtaf 

It  should  lie  the  duty  of 

l#i  such  ri't rurtors,  clergymen,  business  men,  and 

/  |  ‘  .-BT^  V.  W  O.  A.  directresses  to  inform  every  girl  who  has 

M  f  the  slightest  gift  for  such  work  that  the  great  mti - 

[  jo*  y  of  t  < chonJ*  for  in/rses  rci/wirr  no  /re 

'•  •  •  /Mr  fA*  cmtrs*%b*gond  n  alight  deposit 


ilu  sim«as  Man,  when  she 
■omrs  bubbling  into  your 
begging  for  u  job  us 
VOur  stenographer.  Ask  it  of 
your  sister,  lieutenant,  when 
«he  wants  to  drive  her  car  in 
France.  And  remember  thut 
what  she  dues  in  this  war  is  B^B* 

going  to  affect  the  country  If  |B 

you  are  saving  for  her  quite  III  j  (C 

ns  much  as  what  you  du.  [Fit  , 

If  the  young  woman  of  to-  MT  , 

day  cannot  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  offhand,  I  will  put  It  IB  |  1 
Horne wh ut  differently,  to  help 
her  uut.  If  you  were  asked  ICDb 
lo  name  the  profession  for 
women  which  combine*  the 

the  B 

mother,  the  teacher,  the 
physician,  the  soldier,  and 
the  priest  what  would  ynu 
answer ?  Obviously  this  .,r 
del*  is  too  large  to  be  filled  by 
the  munition  worker  or  the 
a i n hu lance  driver:  the  busy 
holy  who  serves  so  madly  on 

. 'niiiiniM.  an. I  i  ant.  t-rix  .  »r 
not  exp.-c:  u  ■»  to  lake  her 
quite  so  seriously  as  this! 

No,  there  la  only  one 
woman  who  can  answer 

“Present !*"  when  the  roll  is  called  Is  tremendous 
fashion:  she  is  the  Trained  Nur- 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  tlv  •  •nnuti  eon 
structive  power  of  the  trained  n  •  in  in>-  *f 
pence;  I  am  not  going  to  draw  y-ur  .-  .nt  ni.  • 
that  wonderful  development  of  nnimuuity  life,  the 
district  nurse.  Ask  your  wife,  oi  any  •  *  h«-r  friend 
who  urc  interested  in  this  triumph  of  er.-r.isati' r.„ 
what  is  happening  now  to  the  ■!  i*  u  -he  *  .  . I 
districts;  now,  when  the  terrifk-  d*  maud  fur  ed  icitt*  > 
capiiblc,  experirnecNl  nurses  is  stealing  m  ; .*  •••••  Imp. 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  from  the  .li-in  ‘Oii.h 
have  no  big  hospitals,  no  free  cl i »  ■  .  i*l  >  imibu 

lances.  They  can  tell  you  what  n:ip;-  ni'.r  th« 
babies  are  dying.  The  rise  in  infat  mortality  is 
great  that  it  is  startling  county  aut  i  »ritu 

But  to  the  girl  who  is  obse- -.-••d  with  the  idea 
of  Joan  of  Arc  <and  during  the  la.-t  few  years  I 
have  almost  wished  that  this  famous  young  lad > 
had  remained  a  shepherdess!),  i  In  gi»  with  a 
traincxl  mind  and  a  sound  body  who  fee.*  that 
nursing  is  too  tame  and  not  m*>:.  in  •  Mough  fo 
her  powers,  in  the  present  greut  cm  I  -hoi.M 
like  to  put  a  few  questions. 

What  Saten  Wounded  Men  ? 

DO  you  realise,  Miss  Young  America,  that  whn 
Florence  Nightingale  and  her  htr|«  <ui*id  of  nur^s 
arrived  at  the  dreadful  hospital  f  n  id-  i  f  th* 
Crimea,  the  death  rate  went  <i'  w»<  from  bctwn-i 
3rt  and  50  to  about  2  per  cent?  How  i * •  •  • .  lighting 
men  do  you  suppose  that  saved  th*  r- 1- *  •  »  t^»v.  rn 

ments  couldn’t  do  it;  money  couldn’t  do  it;  kind 
hearts  couldn't  do  it,  any  more  thun  coronets.  Pro¬ 
fessional  trained  nurses  did  it. 

And  what  they  did  then  they  are  doing  now.  The 
first  American  girl  to  make  the  greut  sacrifice  for 
her  country  in  this  war  died  in  a  British  base  ho»- 
pita!  In  Ktretat,  France,  January  17,  1918.  She  was 
Amabel  Scharff  Roberta,  a  young  graduate  of  Vassar 
ami  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New  York.  Just 
before  her  death  she  wrote  to  her  mother: 

'“He  saves  others;  himself  he  cannot  save.’  That 
i»  to  me  typical  and  descriptive  of  the  soldier.  I  don’t 
think  we  can  do  enough  for  th«'m,  Three  m«%n  have 
lift  everything — business,  family,  civilization.  Yet 
.vjrely  it  is  belter  to  die  young  than  to  live  a  hun¬ 
dred  year*  to  no  account.  1  am  more  thunk ful  every 
day  that  1  took  up  nursing  even  though  my  bit  is 
w  very  small  indeed.  Mure  than  half  my  class  ut  the 
training  school  are  over  here.  Am  I  not  fortunate?" 

A  soldier  and  a  woman  wrote  that  letter:  the  bed 
uhere  she  died  of  Bepticemia*  has  all  the  honors  ut 
lix  feet  of  the  trenches. 

What  saves  wounded  men?  Nursing  saves  them — 
nccfurgenn*  nor  medicine.  That  is  why  there  must  be, 
far  every  million  soldiers,  at  the  very  least  12,000 


Many  a  young  girl  who  could  not  pay  for  three 
years’  instruction  does  not  need  to  he  earning  any- 
»l  i rig  during  that  time,  if  only  she  could  be  sure  of 

not  being  a  drag  upon  her  family. 

The  College  Graduate's  Position 

Dl  T  now.  In  quite  fair,  we  must  listen  to  the 
u  rollrg.  gin.  for  up  to  now  she  has  had  a  good 
rii  on  for  n  •  »  rolling  herself  very  heavily  in 

thi?  profession. 

"All  this  i*  very  inspiring."  she  answers,  "and 
I  •  ure  you  thut  the  career  of  nursing— especially 
hmw  appeal.-  greatly  to  my  imagination.  1  know 
that  thi  income  is  sure,  the  figures  show  me  that 
the  i..  I  i  great,  and  1  have  always  felt  that  for 
th.  -  illy  m por taut  executive  positions  in  the  pro- 
.  mod  no  I "ii if  -  or  training  could  be  too  much. 
Hut  ctuiw.der  my  -ituution  for  a  moment.  1  entered 
college  ft!  right,  im;  1  left  It  at  twenty-two.  The 
•  nly  nurse  wh«  ha«  any  standing  with  the  (Jovern- 
mri  t  and  very  properly — is  the  regiiitere<!  nurM‘, 
the-  ‘R.  N.'  This  «  *urse  consumes  three  whole  years, 
with  pructicully  no  vacations  whatever.  This  would 
leave  me  twrnty  five  years  old,  and  precisely  on  n 
par  with  th«  high  M*hool  gruduatr  who  hegAn  nurs- 
ig  years  l-efore  l  could.  With  four  yeurs’  special¬ 
ised  training,  practice  in  taking  lectures,  perhaps 
four  years  of  biology  and  practical  laboratory  work. 
I  have  no  credit  for  any  of  this,  but  am  presumed 
to  require  all  the  teaching  and  drudgery  necessary 
for  the  untrained  mind  of  a  younger  woman  who 
has  had  not  a  tenth  of  my  cultural  advantages.  I 
could  do  more  in  her  job  than  she,  I  am  sure;  I  could 
get  more  out  of  it,  and  put  more  into  it — but  this 
is  not  recognized  Pm  afraid— ut  the  priee  and  con- 
sidering  the  fact  that  I  haven't  a  burning  call  for 
it — it  isn’t  good  enough. 

"And  even  if  I  thought  it  might  be,  this  terrible 
year  of  all  years — why.  it  would  be  three  years 
before  they’d  have  uny  use  for  me!' 

Frankly,  if  Miss  Vassar  or  Miss  Smith  or  Miss 
Bryn  Mawr  had  answered  me  in  this  way  on  April  H. 
1917.  1  should  have  been  obliged  to  cough  politely 
and  change  the  subject.  For  I  should  have  agreed 
with  her  absolutely. 

But  now  a  change  has  come* about,  and  what  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  greatest,  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing,  the  most  responsible  war  work  open  to  educated 
women  is  to  he  offered  to  them,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  most  rapid,  practical,  and  interesting  man¬ 
ner  possible.  ( Coil  f  in  a  rd  on  jxiyc  J7  I 


For  tirrv  mittiun  tutUlirrn  therr  munt  6c 
at  I  he  rerg  fens/  I2.SO0  trmnvrf  nnr*r* 


l*e  in  military  service  if  we  are  to  give  the  aid 
for  which  our  allies  ask.  Our  nursing  force  as 
it  now  stands  is  not  tug  enough  for  the  armies 
alone.  At  the  present  rate  of  withdrawals  from 
private  work  and'the  tremendous  increase  of  need 
at  home  (for  already  war  conditions  ure  taking 
a  terrible  toll  of  health)  we  shall  soon  be  facing  a 
dangerous  shortage  of  nurses. 

SlrSOO  to  f 5,000  a  Year 

IF  you  don't  believe  me,  Miss  Young  America,  wait 
till  your  little  brother  runs.' from  bronchitis  into 
pneumonia,  next  winter,  and  your  younger  sister 
has  the  measles  at  the  same  time,  and  her  ear  begins 
to  swell  and  inflame,  and  the  doctor  fear*  mastoidi¬ 
tis!  Your  first-aid  course  urfd  the  twelve-lesson 
nurses'  aid  lectures  that  you  took  last  summer  won't 
help  you  much.  N urging  is  a  science  at  bottom, 
if  it  rises  to  an  art  at  the  top,  and  you'll  feel 
under  the  trying  circumstances  I  mention,  that 
thirty  dollars  a  week  UJittlc  enough  to  pay — if  you 
could  buy  capability  and  ^experience  with  it. 

And  this  brings  us  to* the  #ncxt  .point :  How  many 
professions,  do  you  think,  offer  hundreds  of  positions 


THE  HEAVIER 


fPHIS  is  the  war  of  artillery,  and  above  all  of  heavy 
artillery.  Never  before  have  so  many  largv-csli- 
lier  puna  been  employed.  The  picture  above  show*  a 
battery  of  British  9-inch  howitwrs  in  action  along 
the  Somme.  The  center  picture  gives  a  pood  ides  of 
the  huge  site  of  a  group  of  310  mm.  (12-inch)  shrill. 
Below  is  nn  airplane  view  of  the  German  lines  tlur- 
mp  a  heavy  Allied  bombardment  with  pas  sheila 
Notice  that  the  wind  is  spreading  the  pas  to  the 
rear  lines  The  Germnn  front  trenches  are  on  the  left 
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ARE  SPEARING 

ABOVE  is  a  battery  of  hig  French  naval  guns  in 
action,  mounted  on  railway  trucks.  In  the  cen 
trr  is  all  that  remained  of  u  German  155  mm.  <4Mnd)  I 
gun  after  a  French  shell  hit  it.  When  one  reads  that 
“the  British  have  captured  the  village  of  So-and-so 
it  is  natural  to  think  of  houses  ami  streets.  What 
one  of  those  captured  villages  really  looks  like  is 
shown  below.  It  is  Passcbendaele — or  what  is  left 
of  it  after  three  and  a  half  years  of  war.  The  photo 
graph  wan  taken  from  a  captured  German  aviator 
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Paper  and  Price s 

OR  hundreds  of  years  our  civilization  has  been  working  up 
a  way  of  business  in  which  things  are  not  traded  directly  for 
things,  but  indirectly  by  means  of  money.  The  only  way  money 
could  be  made  uniform  and  good  was  by  having  the  Government 
control  it.  One  result  is  that  when  things  are  hard  to  sell  or  hard 
to  buy  certain  believers  in  the  power  of  government  urge  that  more 
money  be  made  so  as  to  help  out  the  unfortunate.  That  is  infla¬ 
tion.  The  typical  American  inflationist  used  to  be  the  visionary 
who  thought  that  our  Civil  War  was  won  by  the  printing  presses 
that  turned  out  the  greenbacks,  and  his  equally  whiskered  brother 
who  held  that  more  greenbacks  would  free  Kansas  from  the  mort¬ 
gage  chains  of  bloated  Eastern  bondholders.  That  is  all  ancient 
history  now,  and  our  modern  inflationist  is  a  close-clipped,  keen¬ 
eyed  sort  of  business  man  who  is  sure  that  plenty  of  bank  credit 
will  float  our  Liberty  Istans,  lessen  taxes,  stimulate  production  and 
trade,  and,  in  general,  keep  our  economic  system  full  of  red  blood. 
The  once  despised  pumpkin-belt  philosophy  now  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stock  ticker!  Modern  business  has  to  have  modern 
banking,  which  deals  in  credit,  and  the  huge  task  of  our  nation's 
war  production  cannot  go  on  without  using  such  credit  on  an 
appropriate  scale.  But  war  is  fought  and  won  with  things,  and  all 
the  credit  is  only  a  means  of  getting  things.  Too  much  money, 
whether  gold  or  paper  or  bank  accommodation,  means  cheaper 
money  and  dearer  things,  means  higher  prices  and  all  the  friction, 
waste,  and  trouble  which  must  (and  do)  follow  when  suddenly 
boosted  prices  give  some  people  an  immediate  business  advantage 
over  others.  Modern  centralized  banking  under  government  con¬ 
trol  can  inflate  credit,  and  inflation  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  a  sort 
of  fevered  business  activity.  But,  in  the  long  run.  the  Government 
will  have  to  borrow  more  money,  pay  higher  prices,  meet  a  bigger 
debt,  and  lay  heavier  taxes  over  a  longer  period.  That  is  what  the 
greenback  issues  did  for  our  Civil  War.  That  lesson  should  have 
been  learned  by  now',  and  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the 
true  worth  of  our  Federal  Reserve  banking  system  is  the  chance 
it  gives  to  keep  our  country  on  a  solid  financial  footing  through 
this  w'ar.  The  general  level  of  prices  is  the  acid  test  of  inflation. 

Hold  Your  Bonds 

F  you  will  notice  the  current  pictures,  you  will  see  that  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  and  allies  need  things  to  use  in  their  war  busi¬ 
ness.  The  point  is  to  help  make  those  things  and  to  go  easy  on 
using  them.  By  doing  just  that  you  will  be  lightening  your  taxes 
for  the  next  twenty  years  or  more.  What  is  the  sense  of  lending 
your  money  to  the  Government  and  then  forcing  up  the  prices  of 
what  the  Government  buys?  That  is  exactly  what  happens  when 
people  neglect  useful  work  or  waste  useful  goods.  On  any  one  day 
or  during  any  one  year  there  is  only  so  much  stuff  to  be  bought, 
and  when  it  is  all  bought  it  is  all  gone.  What  the  Government 
wants  is  your  buying  power,  part  of  your  purchasing  strength, 
and  you  can  lend  that  by  subscribing  to  these  loans  or  give  it  up 
by  paying  taxes.  But  you  will  moss  the  whole  thing  and  badly 
by  then  turning  around  and  competing  with  the  Government  for 
what  the  market  has  to  sell.  If  you  insist  on  doing  so.  you  had 
better  be  taxed,  for  your  loans  are  only  an  Indian  gift.  The  man 
who  turns  his  Liberty  Bond  in  at  the  store  for  merchandise  is 
only  faking;  he  has  not  lent  his  country  a  red  cent.  Inflation,  by 
forcing  up  prices,  tends  to  encourage  that  sort  of  action.  The  cures 
for  inflation  are  working  and  saving.  Americans  usually  know 
about  how  much  work  they  can  do.  but  saving  is  rather  a  novelty 
and  might  possibly  1m?  overdone.  A  safe  working  rule  is  to  save 
for  your  country  during  15)18  10  per  cent  more  of  your  income 
than  you  saved  in  1017,  and  turn  it  into  Liberty  Bonds.  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Certificates,  or  Thrift  Stamps.  If  your  family  gels  paid,  or 
makes,  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  just  add  a  War  Stamp  every  two 
weeks  to  your  family  budget,  and  the  good  work  is  done.  Saving  on 
that  scale  will  kill  inflation,  lower  prices,  lighten  taxes.^md  help  win. 

Pathfinders 

HILE  Charles  M.  Schwab  is  helping  to  build  our  ships,  John 
D.  Ryan  helping  to  build  our  airplanes,  and  E.  M.  Stettinjus 
is  attending  to  the  nation's  marketing,  we  may  spare  a  moment's 
consideration  for  the  other  men  who  were  tried  out  in  important 
places  and  found  wanting.  They  were  not  all  red-tapists  and  in- 
MtiU  IS,  tots 


competenLs.  They  were  pioneers;  and  they  served  their  country 
by  fulfilling  the  duty  of  pioneers,  which  is  to  try  out  u  good  many 
wrong  paths  before  the  right  way  is  found  and  to  make  all  the 
necessary  mistakes  upon  which  final  achievement  is  founded.  It 
is  doing  no  injustice  toScHWAB  or  Ryan  or  Stettinius  and  Baruch 
to  say  that  they  are  fortunate  in  two  ways:  in  the  errors  of  their 
predecessors,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  disillusions  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  a  year  of  war  will  win  them  a  fair  and  patient  trial. 

The  history  of  our  wooden  ships  holds  a  lesson.  It  is  pretty 
well  admitted  now  that  the  wooden  ship  has  lost  us  more  tonnage 
in  the  delays  which  began  with  Denman  versus  Goetiials  than  all 
the  tonnage  we  shall  ever  get  from  the  timber  boats.  Yet  we  only 
have  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  said  about  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  war  efficiency  if  the  Denman  idea  had  been  turned  down 
without  a  trial.  The  wooden  ship  came  at  a  moment  when  we  wen- 
all  winning  the  war  by  a  series  of  happy  ideas.  To  have  rejected 
the  wooden  ship  would  have  l*en  to  demonstrate  the  worst  that 
has  been  said  about  bureaucratic  inaccessibility  to  bold  and  original 
thinking.  Or.  again,  should  Mr.  Wilson  have  dismissed  Denman 
within  a  month  after  the  lwginning  of  the  quarrel  with  GOETHALS, 
instead  of  waiting  four  months?  Perhaps;  only  we  should  be  still 
hearing  to-day  that  a  fatal  mistake  had  been  made  in  refusing 
Denman  a  fair  trial.  So  that  in  the  long  run.  for  our  permanent 
peace  of  mind,  we  may  not  be  the  losers  after  all.  As  for  Denman’s 
carrying  the  fight  to  Goethals.  and  the  other  way  about,  it  is  not 
in  the  psychology  of  our  people  to  blame  a  man  for  standing  put 
on  what  he  believes. 

It  is  right  that  the  men  who  have  been  tried  and  who  have  failed 
should  go;  but  their  share  of  merit  must  not  be  denied  them. 
There  must  be  men  to  make  the  mistakes  in  war.  as  in  every  great 
enterprise,  and  to  that  extent  they  play  their  part  in  the  scheme. 

Americans  of  German  Blood 

THERE  crops  up  now  and  then  evidence  that  some  people  in  this 
country  regard  a  German  name  as  evidence  of  disloyalty.  A 
man  in  Montana  writes  to  us  that  he  is  dismayed  to  find  nearly  all 
the  Government  posters  in  his  town  bearing  the  mark  of  firms 
that  to  him  “sound  German."  We  have  had  other  letters  of  similar 
import.  In  each  case  the  writer  seems  to  think  "something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it."  We  think  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
people  who  feel  this  way.  We  think  they  ought  to  examine  the 
casualty  lists  of  our  army  in  France.  If  they  will  do  so.  they  will 
discover  that  the  activity  of  Americans  whose  names  “soifnd  Ger¬ 
man"  is  not  confined  to  Government  printing;  they  will  find  that 
Americans  whose  names  "sound  German"  are  dying  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  France.  And  perhaps  it  will  occur  to  them 
that  you  can  no  more  judge  a  man's  loyalty  to  America  by  the  sound 
of  his  name  than  you  can  by  the  color  of  his  hair. 
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The  Point  of  Pride 

ANY  man  in  the  National  Army  will  tell  you  with  utter  convic- 
.  tion  in  each  and  every  syllable  that  he  belongs  to  the  best  com¬ 
pany  of  the  best  battalion  of  the  hest  regiment  in  the  first  prize 
division  of  all  UNCLE  Sam's  khaki-clad  nephews.  (That  is.  he  will 
if  it's  not  raining.)  That  word  "belongs"  is  the  key  to  his  state 
of  mind.  Most  of  us  are  spiritually  very  much  like  the  lute  ANT.F.LS 
of  the  old  fable.  We  really  depend  on  that  sense  of  being  part  of 
something  which  is  worthy  to  claim  our  best.  That  consciousness 
of  belonging  straightens  the  back  and  fires  the  eye  and  nerves 
the  arm.  Take  these  young  fellows  who  mope  around  unattached 
in  various  odds  and  ends  of  reserves,  training  courses,  and  the  like. 
They  have  no  officers  permanently  in  leadership  to  whom  they  can 
look  for  orders,  hut  are  only  temporarily  detained,  and  feel  in  con¬ 
sequence  very  much  like  new  boys  unwillingly  in  school.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  is  dubious  if  not  worse,  the  fowl  is  unspeakable, 
the  quarters  are  no  good,  the  clerks  or  yeomen  always  have  every¬ 
thing  mixed  up.  and  so  on.  "Grouse  and  grouch"  is  their  golden 
text,  and  "anything  you  can  get  by  with  is  all  right”  is  their  gospel. 
But  let  these  men  once  get  their  hands  on  a  machine  gun  of 
their  very  own  or  their  feet  on  the  narrow  deck  of  the  destroyer 
that  is  to  be  their  home  and  field  of  glory,  and  all  is  changed 
magically.  Their  pride  then  has  a  point  to  hung  upon,  a  hilltop 
from  which  to  see  that  active  world  and  know  that  it  is  good. 
Our  country’s  cause  can  then  claim  its  true  place  in  their  hearts. 
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Our  Red  Cross  in  France 

HE  "Petit  Parisien”  (fives  us  a  charming  and  moving  picture 
of  the  work  of  our  Red  Cross  on  behalf  of  refugees  during  the 
great  battle  in  France: 

Women  and  children  from  Amiens  were  still  arriving  yesterday.  Moat  of 
them  had  left  that  city  two  or  three  days  earlier.  Passenger  trains  not  being 
able  to  move  freely  now  over  lines  encumbered  with  troops  and  with  war 
material,  it  is  necessary  to  send  these  convoys  over  the  most  improbable 
routes.  The  travelers  arrive  tired  out.  with  the  noise  of  the  cannon  that  was 
raging  at  twenty  kilometers  from  their  city  still  ringing  in  their  ears. 

Two  mothers  are  camped  in  the  midst  of  their  miserable  bundles  and  thir¬ 
teen  youngsters — one  of  them  has  five  to  her  credit,  the  other  eight.  Among 
them  are  children  who  hardly  know  how  to  walk,  and  the  fear  of  losing  one  of 
the  covey  is  a  veritable  obsession  of  these  two  poor  mothers,  who  arc  constantly 
looking  this  way  and  that  without  finding  a  place  where  they  can  be  comforted. 

On  the  station  platform  an  American  soldier  of  the  Red  Cross  inspects  the 
newcomers  and  offers  his  aid.  Promptly  he  takes  possession  of  the  two  smallest 
that  he  hangs  on  his  arm.  It  is  indeed  infinitely  touching  to  see  these  two  tiny 
babies  almost  lost  in  the  arms  of  this  kind-faced  colossus.  He  stammers  to  the 
mothers  a  few  encouraging  phrases,  half  in  FIngllah,  half  in  French,  and  indi¬ 
cates  with  a  nod  of  his  head  the  way  to  go.  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  children 
are  all  dressed  in  neve  clothes  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  mothers  cannot  re¬ 
strain  a  happy  smile  before  their  little  ones'  exclamation*  of  delight. 

And  so  it  was  all  day!  The  representatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
would  not  let  these  unfortunate  French  leave  the  station  till  they  could  say: 
“We  have  need  of  nothing  more!'*  How  many  meals  were  served  in  this  sta¬ 
tion  since  our  allies  took  hold!  How  many  clothes  distributed!  Ilow  much 
money  given!  And  all  this  with  such  an  expression  of  true  fellowship  that  our 
poor  compatriots  were  profoundly  moved. 

Thanks  to  the  service  of  the  automobiles  installed  at  the  hours  of  arrival, 
the  £vaco6s  finished  the  nightmare  travel  in  a  vehicle.  Our  allies  installed 
their  autos  in  separate  groups — each  bearing  a  sign  lettered  with  the  name  of 
the  station  toward  which  the  autos  were  going  -  in  such  a  way  that  there  should 
be  no  error,  no  loss  of  time.  If  the  hour  of  the  train  which  ww  to  take  the 
refugees  out  into  the  country  wnn  past,  the  auto  take*  the  voyagers  to  a  build¬ 
ing  where  they  can  sleep;  next  day  it  comes  back  to  look  for  them  and  for 
their  baggage. 

The  Verdict  of  the  Press 

HEN  various  members  of  the  Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  met  last  month,  the  New 
York  “Evening  Post"  interviewed  them  as  to  that  new  postal¬ 
zoning  scheme.  The  one  solitary  man  for  it  was  John  S.  SUNDINE 
of  the  Moline  (III.)  "Daily  Dispatch,"  who  argued  thus: 

Like  most  small  newspapers,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  limited  zone.  It  keep* 
the  large  newspaper*  out  and  give*  the  home  paper  better  opportunities.  We 
have  our  own  carrier  and  don’t  have  to  uae  the  mails.  We  are  not  In  sympathy 
with  the  newspaper  of  national  aspirations. 

This  parish  doctrine  was  at  once  repudiated  by  the  others,  as 
witness  R.  W.  HlTCHCOCK  of  the  Hibbing  (Minn.)  "Tribune": 
“When  it  comes  to  the  point  of  depriving  us  of  the  national  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  going  to  affect  us  tremendously.”  H.  E.  Taylor  of 
the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  “Daily  Times"  was  too  angry  over  the 
zoning  law  to  be  able  to  express  an  adequate  opinion.  EUGENE 
Kelly  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  “Tribune"  spoke  of  it  as  "a  seri¬ 
ous  menace  to  the  whole  newspaper  structure."  Representatives 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  “Banner,"  of  the  Indianapolis  "Star,"  the 
Findlay  (Ohio)  "Republican,”  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  "News."  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  "Herald,”  and  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  "News”  all 
joined  their  voices  to  this  chorus  of  condemnation.  Even  so  stanch 
a  supporter  of  the  Administration  as  Henry  M.  Pindell,  editor  of 
the  Peoria  (III.)  “Evening  Journal.”  "Morning  Transcript,"  and 
"Sunday  Journal-Transcript,”  held  that  “the  new  Postal  Zone  Law 
is  a  severe  tax  on  the  newspaper  publisher  which  he  should  not  have 
to  suffer.”  Gardner  Cowles  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  “Register" 
and  J.  W.  Milligan  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  “Era"  called  attention 
in  this  connection  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  whole  postal  system  as 
“the  root  of  the  evil”  and  “the  source  of  worry  to  all  publishers.” 
That  makes  a  verdict  of  twelve  to  one  against  Mr.  Sundine,  and 
there  were  others.  None  of  these  men  are  publishing  big  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  but  they  know  a  bad  statute  when  they  see  it.  That  is 
the  verdict  of  the  press  on  this  postal-zoning  law,  and  Mr.  Burleson. 
and  whoever  else  is  responsible  for  so  weird  an  act.  will  do  well 
to  heed  it. 

Arithmetic  Is  Not  War 

A  CERTAIN  school  of  thought  in  our  country  and  abroad  seems 
to  extract  comfort  every  once  in  a  while  from  churning  over 
a  lot  of  figures  as  to  the  "desperate  condition  of  Germany’s  finances." 
Great  play  is  made  with  certain  stock  phrases  such  as  “ominous 
result,”  "danger  limit,”  "growing  snowball  of  debt,”  “last  forlorn 


hope,”  "fatal  day,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  reader  is  left  with  a  notion 
that  all  this  means  something  real  as  to  the  war.  It  does  not. 
Germany  is  bankrupt  now  and  has  been  for  some  time,  but  what 
of  it?  Her  leaders  are  concerned  only  with  immediate  military  suc¬ 
cess.  To  get  that  success  the  entire  nation  has  been  organized  into 
a  rigid  military  serfdom,  put  on  short  rations,  and  forced  to  long 
hours  of  hard  labor.  If  they  can  only  win  the  war.  something 
may  be  done  about  the  debt;  if  they  do  not  win  the  war,  thu 
troubles  of  the  Potsdam  group  will  be  much  more  serious  than 
any  mere  matter  of  bonds  and  taxes. 

Americans  All 

RECENT  census  of  Camp  Devena  at  Ayer,  Mass.,  showed 
the  following  languages  available  at  once,  in  addition  to  the 
conventional  United  States: 


French  . 

. .2269 

Welsh  .  .  . 

. . . .  21 

Bohemian  .  .  . 

31 

Filipino. .  .  . 

1 

•  Ukrainian  . 

.  ..  2 

Serbian  .... 

•> 

4s 

Hungarian  . 

..  62 

Turkish  .  . 

. . . .  67 

Italian . 

1354 

Polish  .... 

...  726 

Spanish  .  . 

....  109 

Chinese  .... 

4 

Slavic . 

...  52 

Flemish  ,  . 

...  4 

Norwegian  .  . 

37 

Syrian  .... 

...  36 

Portuguese 

...  16H 

Hawaiian  .  .  . 

1 

Slavonian  .  . 

..  28 

Albanian  .  . 

9 

Armenian  .  , 

59 

Finnish  .  .  . 

...  24 

Russian  .  . 

...  356 

Arabic . 

8 

Dutch  ..... 

...  11 

Rumanian  . 

.  .  .  7 

Assyrian  .  .  . 

4 

Greek . 

...  218 

German  .  . 

....  825 

Danish . 

41 

Hebrew  .  .  . 

...  385 

Bulgarian  . 

....  2 

Egyptian  . 

1 

Lithuanian  , 

..  115 

Swedish  ,  . 

....  3RD 

Gaelic . 

42 

Japanese  .  .  . 

2 

Lettish  .  . . 

....  5 

Persian  .... 

2 

Maltese  .  .  . 

1 

As  given  in  the  "American  Leader"  magazine,  it  looks  like  a 
listing  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  but  the  dictionaries  are  the  least 
important  part  of  it.  Imugine  behind  those  men  the  lands  and 
races  from  which  they  came,  the  dim  interminable  ages  of  wur 
and  hatred  that  so  long  had  set  them  one  against  another,  and  then 
behold  them  to-day  under  one  flag  and  devoted  to  one  cause.  Surely 
Washington  would  be  proud  to  cotnmund  such  an  army,  gathered 
as  it  is  from  all  mankind  and  drawn  hither  by  that  freedom  under 
the  law  which  he  suffered  to  establish.  One  can  fancy  the  old 
ghosts  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  the  men  of  the  Mayflower 
compact,  reviewing  that  later  and  mightier  host  of  armed  Pil¬ 
grims  and  murmuring:  “All  these  are  our  children:  it  is  well." 

Salt  -  Water  Rimes 

AN  old-established  British  periodical  called  "Punch"  rejoices  in 
.  an  ocean-loving  versifier  who  signs  the  initials  "C.  F.  S.,”  and 
his  work  is  worth  reading,  for  it  bringB  home  to  all  landsmen  the 
maritime  side  of  this  war.  He  writes  of  the  North  Atlantic  derelict: 
"We  left  ’er  ’eaded  for  Lord  knows  where  in  latitude  forty-nine,  with 
a  cargo  of  deals  from  Puget  Sound,  an’  *er  bows  blown  out  by  a 
mine.”  There’s  never  a  hand  to  reef  an’  furl  an’  steer  an’  strike 
the  bell,  so  his  hope,  is  that  she’ll  go  to  ‘er  rest  as  a  good  ship  ought 
to  do.  The  Clyde-built  clipper  of  1873  has  been  pulled  off  the  bone 
pile  and  sent  out  to  earn  war  freights  and  defy  VON  TiRrnv.,  "with 
stunsail  booms  to  every  yard  and  flying  kites  both  high  and  low 
to  catch  the  winds  when  they  do  blow."  Age  and  all,  she’ll  show 
her  heels  to  any  concrete  thingamajig  that  ever  was  poured  into 
a  dock-side  mold.  Your  true  sailor  is  uncommonly  slow  to  change 
the  habits  of  his  calling,  much  more  that  calling  itself,  so  in 
“London  River"  we  hear  of  "half  a  score  o’  sailormen  that  want 
to  sail  once  more.”  Torpedoed  thrice  before  this,  and  seven  days 
in  open  boats  adrifting  up  and  down,  makes  no  special  difference 
to  them.  “Half  a  score  o’  sailormen  that  won’t  come  home  to  tea, 
for  she’s  dropping  down  the  river  with  the  Duster  flying  free, 
down  the  London  River  on  the  road  to  open  sea!”  Not  that 
torpedoing  is  anything  of  a  joke  either,  for  one  able  seaman, 
Dan  by  name,  has  been  there  and  gives  his  verdict:  “Lord  knows 
it’s  nippy  in  an  open  boat  on  winter  nights  at  sea."  Diplomats 
may  argue  about  status  quo  ante,  spheres  of  influence,  and  all 
that;  while  the  economic  experts  discourse  of  their  learning  as 
to  raw  materials,  trade  agreements,  preferential  arrangements, 
and  the  like.  Dan  has  endured  the  experience  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing;  perhaps  his  word  will  have  had  its  weight  as  history  makes 
up  her  final  record  on  the  submarines: 

When  peace  is  signed  an’  treaties  made  an*  trade  begins  again, 

There’s  somell  shake  a  German’*  "and  an'  never  see  the  stain; 

Bat  nit  me.  nays  Dan  the  aailorman.  me,  a*  God’*  on  high— 

Lord  know*  it’*  bitter  in  an  open  bout  to  see  your  shipmate*  die. 

Moy  18, 1918 
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Teddy" — and  she  laid  her  tremulous  hand* 
on  hi*  shoulder* — "it  wouldn’t  and  it  couldn't 
succeed.  I  would  marry  you  to-morrow  if  I  saw  any 
hope  of  it*  coming  out  right,  but  I  can't,  Teddy.” 
Tears  glistened  in  her  eye*,  and  her  lips  quivered 
pathetically.  • 

Even  though  she  was  pronouncing  his  doom,  he 
adored  her  balance  of  emotion  and  reasonableness 
and,  secretly,  ho  felt  proud  that  her  emotion  was 
on  his  account. 

"Wait  one  moment,  Rosalind."  And  with  a  tense 
nervous  movement  he  laid  a  protesting  hand  upon  her 
arm.  "Just  what  is  it  exactly  that  ia  the  matter  with 
me?  Say  the  word  and  I’ll  change  it  right  now!” 

"When  you  do  change  It,  Teddy  dear,  I'll  marry 
you”;  and  she  wiped  the  team  from  her  eyes.  "But 
I’m  afraid  you  can't  do  it  in  a  moment,  and  I  can't 
do  it  for  you.  I  have  heard  of  men  being  cured  of 
all  kinds  of  hablta,”  she  continued  more  quietly, 
turning  to  the  fire;  ‘‘drinking,  smoking,  drugs— any¬ 
thing  except  everlasting  gloom  and  nervous  irrita¬ 
tion.  That  must  take  time,  and  a  man  has  to  do  it 
for  himself.” 

"But  I'll  do  it,  Rosalind — ”  he  began  and  paused. 
The  nerves  within  him  were  at  that  instant  vibrat¬ 
ing  like  taut  wires,  a  fact  that  Rosalind  noted,  and 
hr  knew  she  noted  it. 

"But  marriage.  Teddy.”  she  took  him  up,  "is  too 
acriou*  a  thing  to  experiment,  with,”  and  the 
glow  of  the  fire  lighted  the  silken  hair  about 
her  face,  producing  a  picture  at  oner  beauti¬ 
ful  and  spiritual.  "Both  of  us,"  she  added, 
“ought  to  be  very  sure  of  the  outcome.” 

“But  I  love  you,  Rosalind;  I  love  you,”  he 
broke  in  with  u  quick,  appealing  gesture, 

“and  your  very  poise  and  steadiness  will  be 
n  cure-"  His  face  was  working  with  the  ten- 
aion  of  his  despair. 

“I  know  you  love  me,  dear;  and  it  mean* 
to  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you” — she  Bmil?d 
tenderly— "but  I  could  not  live  with  a  gloomy, 
irritable  man,  no  matter  how  much  I  cared 
for  him." 

He  winced  perceptibly  and  turned  away 
from  the  alluring  picture  she  made  by  the  fire 

•‘Look  at  the  life  of  my  cousin  Winifred 
with  Jack  Leighton,"  she  went  on  quietly. 

•‘He's  driven  her  to  the  verge  of  infinity. 

She's  had  to  take  the  children  away  and  leave 
him.  And  that,  of  course,  makes  him  worse 
than  ever.  Horrible!”  And  she  gave  a  slight 

shudder. 

‘•I  don’t  mean  to  hurt  you,  Teddy,"  she 
added  gently;  "you  know  that.  But  we  are 
not  children,  and  we  must  talk  of  these  things 
frankly,  dear  boy;  don't  you  think  so?"  He 
stared  for  a  moment  at  the  lamp  on  the  piano 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  as  if  hypno¬ 
tized  by  the  spot  of  light. 

"But  if  you  married  me"— he  wheeled  about 
and  drew  near  her  again— "why,  I  couldn't 
be  gloomy  any  more,  don't  you  see,  dearest 
girl?  And  my  irritation  would  vanish,  of 
course.  Anyway,  it’s  all  due  to  the  war  and 
thin  miserable  loneliness.  Sometimes  I  fcrl 
the  loneliness  eating  me  like  a  disease.  I'm 
»  doctor,  and  I  know  the  effects  of  mental 
ati»t*  -  Who  wouldn't  be  gloomy  in  these  con¬ 


ditions?  Say  youll  marry 
me,  right  away,  like  an 
angel!”  And,  carried  on  by 
his  own  desire,  he  was  about 
to  seize  her  in  his  arms. 

"No,  no,  no,  dear  boy,”  she 
protested,  gently  pushing  him 
front  her;  "I  know  it  would 
be  a  frightful  mistake!"  His 
arms  fell  to  his  sides  and  de¬ 
jection  once  again  resumed 
possession  of  his  haggard  fea¬ 
tures.  "But  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I  will  say.”  she  put  in,  as 
though  to  still  the  turmoil  in 
hi*  mind.  A  faint  ray  of 
hope  glimmered  in  his  eyes. 

"Borne  say  a  man's  nature 
can’t  he  changed,"  she  went 
on,  "but  I  think  it  can — by 
the  man  himself,  if  he  tries 
hard  enough.”  And  though 
she  was  but  twenty-six,  she 
suddenly  seemed  to  him  to  he  clothed  in  that  intui¬ 
tive  wisdom  which  even  young  women  possess  by 
ancient  inheritance. 

"If  you  try  to  do  that”  she  pursued  softly,  in 
the  next  six  months,  and  I  see  the  change,  I  pr°ro* 
i»e  to  marry  you  at  the  end  of  that  time—  that  is.  if 
you  still  want  me.  Dr.  Theodore  Smiley,"  and  she 
made  him  a  tender  little  grimace.  "That  is  the  best 
I  can  say.  and  you  mustn't  ask  me  in  the  meanwhile, 
Teddy,  dear.” 

HE  was  silent  for  a  moment.  The  play  of  his 
mobile  features  indicated  a  struggle  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  hope  for  the  mastery. 

"Maybe  111  be  begging  you  to  marry  me,”  Rosalind 
added,  with  a  flash  of  her  sweet  smile  that  showed 
him  how  sympathetically  she  felt  the  pain  of  others. 
That  smile  seemed  to  caress  and  soothe  him  like  u 
mother's  hand.  His  heart  had  been  thumping  with 
pain  and  excitement,  but  suddenly,  under  the  warmth 
of  her  gentleness,  a  stillness  seemed  to  come  over  his 
jangling  nerves. 

"All  right,  darling,"  he  finally  answered  in  tones 
strangely  quiet  and  firm.  “If  that  is  the  best  you 
can  say,  it's  good  enough  for  me.  I'll  do  exactly  as 
you  wish.” 

"You  dear,”  she  cried  in  affectionate  admiration, 
and  she  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  cheek.  "And  when 


‘•Tiro  of  them  are  in  France ,  entitled,  both . 


do  you  begin?”  she  asked,  still  radiant,  her  hand 
upon  hi*  arm. 

“Right  now,  Rosalind,  this  minute,"  he  assured 
her  with  energy.  "All  1  ask  is  that  you  let  me 
come  to  see  you  as  often  as  possible — just  a*  I  have 
been  doing.  Is  that  a  go?" 

"Of  course  it’s  a  go.  I'd  feel  wretched  if  I  didn't 
see  you,  gooeie!” 

"Gloom  and  all?”  he  asked,  somewhat  baffled. 

"Of  course,  gloom  and  all,”  she  repeated  after 
him.  "I  should  miss  it  now.” 

"Saints  of  consistency!”  he  cried  with  an  almost 
care-free  laugh.  "But  never  mind  that.  I'll  be 
satisfied  on  any  terms.  In  this  case  I'm  a  peace-at- 
any-price  man."  He  kissed  her  gently  on  both 
cheeks. 

"Good-by,  Eve,"  he  whispered,  and  walked  swiftly 
out  of  the  room.  Had  he  turned,  he  must  have  seen 
the  love  and  the  hope  that  glimmered  in  her  eyes. 

HE  wns  unaware  of  his  3teps  and  barely  aware 
of  the  direction  in  which  they  led  him  as  he 
walked  out  into  the  frosty  night,  his  brain  whirling 
with  a  chaos  of  plans,  words,  resolutions.  He  was 
eager  to  get  into  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  and 
to  think  the  whole  matter  out  clearly,  if  that  was 
possible,  before  he  spoke  to  a  living  being.  He 
walked  briskly  westward  from  Rosalind's  house  in 
Ninety  first  Street  and  turned  almost  unconsciously 
into  the  wintry  solitude  of  Riverside  Drive,  to  let 
the  shrewd  north  wind  beat  upon  his  forehead  and 
his  face,  as  a  counterirritant  and  a  tonic.  The  mo¬ 
mentary  exaltation  under  the  Influence  of  Rosalind's 
sweetness  and  sympathy  was  subsiding,  and  he  knew 
now  how  men  could  he  so  filled  with  misery  that  they 
could  seek  annihilation  of  their  pain  and  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  cold,  mysterious  river  as  the  only  way 
to  peaee.  Hr  turned  and  approached  thr  very  brink 
of  the  river,  drawn  forward  by  its  icy  glitter, 

There  was  a  momentary  lull  in  thr  chill,  flapping 
wind  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  a  sharp  gust  struck  him 
full  between  the  ryes,  and  for  an  instant  all  the 
whirl  in  hi*  brain,  all  the  chaos  and  despair,  were 
magically  stilled.  All  thought*  of  Rosalind,  of  him¬ 
self,  of  his  misery,  were  blotted  out  as  a  wave  might 
overwhelm  the  flame  of  a  match.  In  the  roar  of  the 
wind  he  stood  for  a  space,  an  eternity  for  all  he 
knew,  like  an  inanimate  thing  in  nature,  moveless* 
silent,  still.  His  hrain  was  empty.  He  was  merely 
an  object  buffeted  by  the  wind. 

"Good  God,  what  a  fool  I  am!”  he  exclaimed,  and 


The  draft  had  no  chance  at  my  boy*  M 
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simultaneously  a  kind  of  glow  filled  his  brain,  and 
a  flood  of  cheerfulness  seemed  to  rush  into  his 
emptied  soul.  He  had  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  had 
been  down  into  the  depths  and  had  miraculously 
emerged  with  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  was  as  though 
the  momentary  desire  to  lay  down  his  life  had 
brought  to  him  the  privilege  of  a  new  birth.  The 
face  of  Rosalind  glowed  before  him  and  a  new  cour¬ 
age  surged  in  his  veins.  She  was  the  best  influence 
u  man  could  have  to  live  for.  Just  now  she  had 
miraculously  interposed  and  saved  him — 

••What  a  fool  1  have  been  I**  he  exclaimed 
again,  and  instantly  he  was  conscious  that 
he  had  been  overheard.  Not  a  sound  had 
reached  his  curs,  but  he  had  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  another  human  being  was  near. 

°8o  am  I,”  said  a  voice,  and  not  twenty 
feet  away  stood  a  tall,  motionless  figure 
which  Teddy  would  doubtless  have  remarked 
earlier  but  for  his  self-absorption.  He  gaxed 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  slowly 
approached  the  stranger.  The  man  was 
holding  in  his  hand  a  bright  metal  object 
which  a  not  distant  street  lamp  disclosed  to 
be  a  revolver.  Deliberately  the  man  unbut¬ 
toned  hLa  dark  overcoat  and  dropped  the 
weapon  into  the  pocket  of  his  dinner  jacket. 

14 You,  Leighton!'*  Teddy  exclaimed  in  in¬ 
credulous  amazement. 

•4Yes,  I,  Smiley/*  Leighton  answered 
quietly  enough,  but  with  a  note  of  the  most 
bitter  ruefulness.  “Let's  go  up  to  my  apart¬ 
ment  and  have  a  smoke  and  a  talk.  We 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  boat — lonely  bach¬ 
elors.  1  mean/'  he  added  hastily. 

SO  this  was  in  very  truth  Jack  Leighton. 

Rosalind's  cousin  by  marriage,  whose 
wife  and  children  had  gone  from  him  John 
Sheridan  Leighton,  proprietor  of  a  chain  of 
newspapers,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and,  evidently,  one  of  the  most  miserable. 

“Why  do  you  call  yourself  a  fool?"  re¬ 
marked  Teddy,  ns  though  he  had  not  noticed 
the  pistol  in  Leighton4*  hand. 

•‘For  being  out  in  this  perishing  gale,  for 
one  thing/’  I^ighton  answered  quickly. 

4*And  there  are  other  reason*.  Why  are 
you  a  fool?”  he  added  with  a  faint  smile. 

•‘For  all  the  other  reasons/'  answered 
Teddy  blithely;  “and  though  you  may  not 
believe  it,  I  had  just  decided  to  go  up  and 
see  you  anyway,  when  you  spoke." 

•‘Good  enough,”  declared  Leighton.  “I  am 
ready  to  believe  anything  after  to-night. 

Come  along;  it’s  only  a  step."  He  put  his 
hand  through  Teddy’*  arm  and  faced  north¬ 
ward  toward  the  upper  nineties.  They 
breasted  the  gale  in  silence;  speech  was  in¬ 
advisable  and  almost  impossible. 

Turning  from  the  Drive  into  Ninety-fifth 
Street,  where  the  Leightons  occupied  a  floor 


showed  that  the  rest  of  his  clothes  were  of  no  better 
quality.  Both  were  huddling  toward  each  other  in  the 
bitter  cold,  and  the  blind  man  was  visibly  shivering. 

“Wait  a  minute,  please,”  Teddy  called  to  them 
sharply,  and  suddenly  his  hands  were  busy  with  the 
buttons  of  Leighton's  overcoat.  In  a  twinkling  he 
hn*I  the  coat  from  Leighton’s  back  and  over  the 
shoulder*  of  the  cripple. 

“Why,  nvnn  alive,  what—1*  But  before  Leighton 
could  frame  the  words,  Teddy's  coat  also  was  off  and 
thrown  upon  the  buck  of  the  boy. 

“Good  night!"  he  yelled  at  them  in  the  teeth  of 
the  wind.  “Good  luck!  Come  on,  Leighton,  let’s 
run  !"  And  before  Leighton  could  reply  be  and  his 
companion  were  sprinting  like  a  pair  of  schoolboys 
to  the  brilliantly  lighted  canopy  of  the  Orduna  Hotel 

entrance. 

Once  within  the  dour*  they  stopped,  panting  vio¬ 
lently!  and,  finally,  a  grin  overspread  Teddy's  wind- 
bitten  feature*.  He  laughed  out  loud  in  the  sheer 
boyUh  exhilaration  he  was  suddenly  feeling.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  however,  gaxed  at  him  bitterly,  and  at  last 
found  birath  to  utter: 

••What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all  that, 
Smiley  *  Gall  yourself  a  fool?  Why,  you're  a  luna¬ 
tic!  Give  a  meal  or  a  dollar  or  an  old  coat — but  my 
beat  overcoat,  this  weather—” 

“Stop  right  there.  Leighton."  Teddy  commanded 
peremptorily.  By  asking  Teddy  whether  he  called 
himaelf  a  fool,  Leighton  was  referring  to  the  scene 
that  had  been  enacts!  by  both  of  them  in  Riverside 
Drive.  The  impression  on  Leighton's  mind  was  evi¬ 
dently  ineffaceable.  Teddy,  however,  suddenly  raal- 
i/.od  that  that  particular  episode  was  a  thousand 


yearB.  an  eternity,  behind  them.  A  change  of  vast 
moment  had  happened  in  hi*  own  soul,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  must  also  have  happened,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  in  Leighton4*.  Hr  now  felt  himself  strong 
with  a  new  strength  where  earlier  he  had  been  weak 
and  wavering. 

•‘Come  on  up  to  your  rooms,"  he  added  crisply.  “I've 
got  to  talk  to  you  Come  along.  Don’t  give  the 
bell  boys  a  treat."  And,  passing  his  hand  through 
I^ighton4*  arm,  they  marched  into  the  elevator. 


FAITH 

BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 

They  say  that  You  are  dead. . . . 

We  fpiou/  so  little  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Yet  when  the  fall  and  winter  \ill  the  green. 
And  when  the  sun  sers  o'er  the  western  full. 
We  do  not  say  that  Earth  is  dead, 

We  do  not  say  that  Light  is  dead ; 

For  we  have  seen  the  spring  in  its  lush  glory. 
And  we  have  seen  the  sunrise, 

And  what  we  see  we  know  is  true. 

So  thus  ur  ^nou1.  that  all  that  seems  to  die 
But  changes. . . . 

And  so  the  lovely  frame  that  once  held  You 
Wo  longer  holds  You — duit  is  all; 

E'en  ds  the  tree  no  longer  holds  the  green; 
E’en  as  the  waning  day  no  longer  holds  the  4un, 
And  as  tomorrow's daum  will  bring  the  sun; 
As  winter  melts  before  the  rush  of  spring. 

So  does  that  frame  which  l  called  You, 

But  which  was  not  You,  any  more  than 
yon  dead  tree 
Is  summer, 

Y teid  to  another  frame. . . . 
i  hear  the  murmur  of  the  i cc-clad  brook, 

I  hear  a  robin  sing  a  note  of  spring. 


"Cold  night,"  the  elevator  boy  brought  forth  in 
one  of  the  two  or  three  phrases  of  affability  by 
which  he  maintained  his  cordial  relations  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Onlunn.  “Some  weather,"  he 
continued,  glancing  at  their  overcoatless  condition. 

“Isn’t  it!”  Teddy  caught  him  up  without  giving 
Leighton  a  chance  to  reply.  “Good  night  to  play 
indoors." 

"Yes,  sir;  sure  is/*  said  the  boy,  letting  the  two 
men  out  on  the  top  floor. 

LEIGHTON  mechanically  turned  a  key,  opened  u 
^  door,  and  the  two  men  stood  in  one  of  the  most 
luxuriously  furnished  apartments  in  New  York.  A 
silent,  grim-visaged  servant  seemed  to  be  its  only 
occupant,  but  for  the  rest  those  soft  lights,  the  price¬ 
less  rugs,  and  the  rare  furniture,  collected  from  the 
end*  of  the  earth,  formed  a  setting  for  precisely 
nothing  at  all.  On  one  or  two  other  occasions  when 
Teddy  had  been  there  Winifred  I/eighton  had  come 
forward  to  greet  him,  the  void**  of  children  had 
been  audible  from  distant  room*.  But  now  there  was 
only  n  sepulchral  stillness. 

"Luxury,  thy  name  is  Leighton,”  Teddy  cried 
out  in  an  attempt  at  lightness.  But  the  owner  of 
that  luxury  merely  glanced  at  him  quizzically  a*  he 
led  the  way  into  the  living  room  and  .Kimberly  sank 
into  an  opulent  chair  by  the  fire,  motioning  hin  guest 
toward  nnother 

"Have  a  cigar/*  he  murmured  tnnclc**l>\  push¬ 
ing  toward  him  the  humidor  that  stood  on  a  low- 
table  between  them. 

“Thanks,  no/'  Teddy  declined.  “Had  to  cut  that 
out  nerves.  But.  hung  it,  no!"  he  suddenly  changed 


hi*  mind.  “From  to-night  on  I  idiall  have  no  more 
nerves!”  He  clipped  the  end,  lighted  the  mild  Ha¬ 
vana,  and  puffed  with  luxuriant  deliberation. 

"Jove,  how  good  it  is!”  he  pronounced.  “How 
good  everything  i*r  if  you  only  realize  it!" 

Leighton  turned  slowly  and  lifted  his  eyebrows. 
“That  from  a  cynical  scientist,"  he  mocked.  “You 
must  be  done  up.  I  know  of  a  sanitarium  in  Con- 
necticut — " 

“Not  for  me,  thank  you.  Leighton.”  Teddy  inter¬ 
rupted  eagerly.  “I  carry  my  sanitarium 
with  me,  thank  Heaven,  and  *o  do  you,  old 
fellow.” 

“1?"  I^ighton  queried.  "You  are  mis¬ 
taken,  doctor.  I  haven't  been  giving  over¬ 
coats  away;  I  don't  need  one.4' 

“You  do  need  one,"  asserted  Teddy,  “and 
I  can  bring  it  to  you." 

Leighton  laughed  mirthlessly  and  poked 
the  fire. 

“If  I  didn't  know  myself  to  be  sane,"  he 
finally  uttered  with  a  subdued  drawl,  •'! 
would  think  wc  were  both  crazy." 

"No.  Leighton,  we  arc  neither  of  us  crazy 
— neither  you  nor  I." 

“Thank*,"  whispered  Leighton. 

“But  you  need  help,  and  I  Vo  come  to  give 
It  to  you." 

“Very  kind.  I'm  sure/'  answered  Leigh¬ 
ton,  “but  I  have  a  family  physician — friend 
of  old  standing.  Besides,  you*  don't  prac¬ 
tice  generally — " 

"Oh,  don’t  apologize  ”  Teddy  replied  with 
energy  “No,  1'rn  not  a  general  practi¬ 
tioner.  But  you  don't  need  any.  What  you 
need,  Leighton,  is  not  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
but  a  doctor  of  cheerful nes*!” 

THE  roar  of  laughter  that  followed,  for 
the  first  time  that  evening  showed  any 
trace  of  Leighton's  old-time  polo-playing, 
athletic  vitality. 

"And  you  think  you're  that,”  he  chuckled, 
and  again  came  a  roar  of  vibrant  laughter 
from  his  capacious  lung*.  Thera  wo*  still 
something  strained  in  the  laughter,  but  the 
gloom  and  even  despondency  that  time  had 
recently  chiseled  on  hiB  feature*  were  surely 
less  marked  than  when  Teddy  had  first  seen 
them  less  than  an  hour  before. 

'‘Laugh  myself  to  death,”  stammered 
Leighton;  "that4*  what  you'll  make  me  do. 
Well,”  ho  added  more  soberly,  “let’s  say  I’m 
it.  Now  turn  on  your  laughing  gas.  Where's 
this  jot  of  cheerfulness  coming  from?4’ 

"From  yourself.”  answered  Teddy  quietly. 
“I  have  already  turned  on  the  gas:  when  I 
— when  you  gave  your  overcoat  to  the  blind 
man." 

“I  wouldn't  brag  about  that  if  I  were  you," 
said  Leighton,  the  cloud  returning  to  his  face. 

"I  know  you  wouldn't;  but  confess  that 
deep  down  in  your  heart  you  feel  a  glow  of 
aatlxf  action." 

"No,  old  chap.”  Leighton  shook  his  head 
thoughtfully.  “I  am  glad  you  came  along 
there  on  the  Drive  and — all  that.  But  you 
can’t  expect  that  coat  business  to  make  me 
jump  for  joy.  Better  have  another  try.” 

"Ah,  there’s  the  very  point,”  cried  Teddy. 
"You  wont  me  to  have  another  try.  and  I 
will  have  another  try.  You  want  to  be 
cheerful — jump  for  joy,  as  you  put  it — and  you  umVI 
jump  for  joy  when  I  get  through  with  you.  Why, 
man  alive,  you  ought  to  jump  for  Joy  every  minute. 
You’re  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  In  America. 
Think  of  the  influence  you  wield  by  your  chain  of 
newspapers!  Few  kings  in  the  old  days  had  any 
such  influence,  or  anywhere  near  such  influence. 
And  yet — ”  Teddy  hesitated. 

“And  yet,’*  Leighton  took  him  up,  "you  think  I 
abuse  it;  i a  that  it?” 

“I'll  show  you  whether  you  do  or  not  in  a  min¬ 
ute,”  Teddy  met  him;  “and  I  think  I  can  also  show 
you  what  you  do  to  do  yourself.4' 

“Shucks!  That'*  easy.”'  Leighton  exclaimed  bit¬ 
terly.  “Why,  you  cuught  me  in  the  act." 

"I  meant  all  that  went  before  that,"  Teddy  hur¬ 
riedly  interposed.  "But  don’t  be  peevish  with  n*. 
Leighton.  You've  never  had  a  better  friend  than  I 
am  to  you  at  this  moment.” 

"Peevish  with  you  Oh,  I  think  I’ve  behaved 
rather  well,  considering.  You  took  my  best  coat, 
and  yet  here  we  are.  Isn't  that  cigar  any  good?" 

Teddy  laughed.  “Yes,  Leighton;  you've  been  fine, 

I  admit.  But  it's  the  very  fineness  in  you  that  is 
the  seat  of  the  trouble.  There  is  a  war  going  on 
inside  of  you,  and  that  fineness  of  yours  makes  you 
fully  conscious  that  you’re  pursuing  a  wrong  course. 
But  you  haven't  the  nerve  to  change  it.  Yet  you  and 
a  world  of  people  would  be  the  gainers  if  you  did 
change  it.” 

“1  must  !*■  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,"  Leighton  de¬ 
clared  in  a  resigned  voice.  “Would  you  mind  telling 
me  just  what  it  is  you  mean?" 

“Oh,  I'll  tell  you.  never  fear.  The  troubles  of  this 


in  a  large  apartment  hotel,  they  came  face 
to  face  with  a  cripple,  blind,  making  his  way 
on  crutches  and  led  by  a  boy  of  perhaps 
sixteen.  Under  the  corner  light  the  faces  of 
lioth  were  purplish-blue  with  the  cold.  The 
blind  man  wore  a  thin,  flimsy  overcoat  that 
could  no  more  keep  him  warm  in  that  mar¬ 
row-freezing  wind  than  *o  much  gauze.  The 
lud  had  a  sleazy  reefer  jacket  as  his  only 
outer  covering  and  hi*  thin  gangling  leg* 
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to  do  with  your  Bank  Account 


/|NE  of  the  great  responsibilities  entailed  by  the  war  has  fallen  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  industrial  plant.  With  restricted  fuel 


supply,  they  are  now  accepting 
world.”  But  were  it  not  for  one 
enormous  overload  might  have 
necessities  and  perhaps  with  an 

Plant  efficiency  has  absorbed  a  great 
part  of  the  overload  and  thus  pro¬ 
tected  your  share  of  the  supply.  Ten 
thousand  materials  as  strange  looking 
and  strange  working  as  this  Sea  Ring 
Packing*  (maintenance  materials  as 
they  are  called)  have  added  mightily 
in  raising  the  production  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  protected  your  pur¬ 
chasing  power  your  Bank  Account. 


the  role  of  commissaries  to  the 
thing  industrial  efficiency — this 
left  you  neglected  deprived  of 
even  lower  valued  dollar. 

In  our  measure  of  values,  there  is  no 
more  important  group  of  products 
among  the  many  we  make  than  those 
whose  function  it  is  to  save  power,  heat, 
friction,  wear  and  leakage,  used  in  the 
maintenance  of  hundreds  of  plants. 
For  to  the  extent  that  they  have  served 
and  are  serving  industry,  they  are  serv¬ 
ing  the  public,  which  is  the  ultimate 
realization  of  this  company’s  aims. 


Ring  Rod  Packing  marks  a  nrw  tn  m  parkin*  rod*  and  plungara  of  acflnM,  pump*  and  other  machine*.  Other  peeking*  ar«  pot 
Into  Uic  Muffing  boa  and  Cv»n«t*ni1y  forced  *g«irv*t  the  rod.  by  the  preMure  of  the  ktuffieig  boa  gland.  Cooitunt  friction  between  red 
end  packing  cocuum**  and  waatra  powir.  Saa  Ring*  era  not  forced  agalnrt  the  rod  by  fiend  preeeure.  Their  pecking  lip  la  forced 
eg  ainal  the  rod  by  the  preefture  of  the  Hold  that  trie*  to  eacape  end  *o  the  prrreurt  of  See  Ring  Peeking  aulccnalkcally  eerie*  at  lb* 
tendency  of  leakage.  Thia  automatic  action  aavaa  power  due  to  elimination  of  unn eeeeaery  frfcctio*  between  rod  and  packing.  A 
red'JCtlon  of  friction  aleo  meant  leak  wear  on  peeking  and  rod  and  longer  life  for  botli.  The  See  Ring  typihee  1h*  alma  =1  the  Jc-rin* 
ManvIUe  C-'-mpeny  In  their  coneclentloua  effort  to  belter  condition*  In  every  held  to  whKh  we  render  eervtee 
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HUDSON 


New  Sedan  for 
Hudson  Super-Six 


You  may  make  a  mistake  and  tret  a  car  that 
is  not  suitable  to  carry  a  Sedan  body. 


Important  That  Car  Stay 
in  Adjustment 


The  best  repairmen  and  mechanics  are  now  in 
the  army.  They  are  needed  to  repair  its  motors. 
You  either  must  have  a  car  that  docs  not  require 
such  frequent  service  attention  or  else  put  up 
with  much  inconvenience. 

All  motorists  are  familiar  with  Super -Six 
records  for  endurance.  Every  test  showed 
ways  to  further  increase  Super-Six  endurance. 
There  are  fifty  thousand  Super-Sixes  in  service 
All  that  was  learned  from  them  lias  been  put 
into  the  New  Hudson  Super-Six. 

Ask  any  Super-Six  owner  about  the  service 
he  is  getting,  l^et  what  you  can  learn  about  it 
in  your  neighborhood  determine  if  it  is  the  best 
car  for  you  to  buy. 

If  the  Sedan  does  not  interest  you.  you  will 
find  a  body  you  will  like  among  the  ten  differ¬ 
ent  types  we  are  building  this  year. 


Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich 


Hudson  Motor 


.Vote  ih <  roominess  of 
the  Hudson  Super-Six 
Sedan.  Thr  re  is  tAe 
ofien  airiness  of  a  snm* 
uus  fiore A  or  (At  tom- 
ptete  protect  ion  of  the 
conservatory,  Two 
doors  on  either  side 
permit  of  easy  access  to 
front  and  teat  seats. 


The  uatnif  arrange¬ 
ment  i omf or tahty  pro¬ 
vides  tor  fix*  persons. 
Auxiliary  seats  told 
on/  of  the  way  uAen 
not  wanted  and  ^ixv 
eons  fort  a  bte  accommo¬ 
dation  for  two  addt- 
/tonal  passengers. 
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•world  are  bad  enough,  but  you  and  your  newspapers 
have  been  madly  busy  exaggerating  them,  Leighton. 
And  no  one  can  go  on  doing  that  without  absorbing 
blackness  nnd  fear  and  despair,  any  more  than  you 
can  work  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  without  swallowing 
some  of  it. 

“I-ook  at  your  headlines/'  lie  pressed  on  without 
sriving  Leighton  a  chance  to  rejfly;  “every  one  of 
them  contains  either  a  threat,  u  menace,  or  a  shock. 
If  all  that  those  headlines  imply  actually  happened, 
this  country  would  be  nothing  but  a  graveyard  and 
u  heap  of  ruins  in  a  very  few  days 

“Do  you  know  the  effect  of  that?  No?  Well.  I 
do.  I  am  a  psychologist,  and  It  is  my  business  to 
know.  Day  after  day  those  alarming  headlines  and 
vague  news  items  are  putting  gloom  nnd  fear  and 
distrust  into  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  including  yourself  and  myself,  until  the 
whole  universe  looks  hlack.  aThe  Day  of  Judgment 
seem*  like  a  Tammany  field  day  by  comparison. 
Leighton,  I  tell  you  solemnly  that  without  Intending 
it,  you  are  as  much  a  wholesale  poisoner  as  though 
you  poured  arsenic  into  the  water  mains!" 

“Look  here/'  Ixighton  began  with  set  teeth,  ob¬ 
viously  controlling  himself,  ns  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  “this  has  gone  far  enough — ” 

“Oh,  you're  not  the  only  one,  Leighton;  I  admit 
that/'  broke  in  Teddy. 

“Thanks,”  muttered  Leighton. 

“No,  no/'  Teddy  added  hastily,  “there  are  plenty 
of  others.  But  you  own  more  papers  than  any  other 
on©  man  in  this  country,  and  you — you  could  set  an 
example  to  all  of  them.” 

“Smiley,"  Leighton  answered  in  measured  tones, 
“after  what  has  happened  to-night.  I'm  considerably 
in  your  debt,  I  BUppose,  and.  anyway,  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  you.  But  the  net  of  it  is.  you  don’t  know  what 
you're  talking  about.  Your  job  Is  in  the  psycho¬ 
pathic  laboratory  at  the  hospital.  I'd  stick  to  my 
last,  if  I  were  you,  pounding  the  knees  of  recruits 
and  nervous  old  women,  but  don't  tell  me  how  to 
run  n  newspaper.” 

“Rot!”  cried  Teddy  vehemently.  “I  know  that 
tale:  'News  is  news/  nnd  'give  the  people  what  they 
want  and  the  way  they  want  it'— pshaw!  n  clown 
does  that;  so  does  a  moonshine  whisky  distiller. 
They  are  not  considered  guides  of  the  public  mind, 
nor  makers  of  public  opinion/' 

“Wait  a  minute — just  one  minute.”  Leighton 
stopped  him  with  u  decisive  gesture.  "Drop  the  bit 
from  your  teeth  and  tell  me  just  what  you  would  do. 
What  kind  of  dope  would  you  give  them  in  place  of 
news?  That  Aunt  Rosie's  cow  has  calved,  or  thut 
the  pickle  crop  is  up  to  standard?  No?  Well,  where 
am  I  to  get  this  optimistic  stuff  you  think  I  ought  to 
fill  my  papers  with?" 

"Man  alive,  it's  all  around  you!”  thundered  Teddy. 
“Look  at  the  spirit  that  has  arisen  in  this  country 
almost  overnight.  Men  have  enlisted  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  willing  to  give  their  lives— for  what? 
For  an  idea!  A  little  over  a  year  ago  people  in 
Europe  were  saying  that  we  cared  for  nothing  but 
the  almighty  dollar,  and  we  agreed  with  them.  Now 
Wall  Street  bankers  and  speculators  who  made  fabu¬ 
lous  sums  a  year  are  working  for  a  dollar  a  year. 
Mothers  and  fathers  are  giving  up  their  only  sons— 
for  what?  For  a  hope  and  a  faith  in  a  better  future 
for  unborn  generations!  Which  is  the  bigger  fact — 
that,  or  that  a  few  boys  out  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  had  pneumonia  in  the  camps?  They  would 


probably  have  had  it  anyway,  but  you  never  would 
have  heard  of  it.  Some  Mexican  bundits  cross  the 
line,  and  we  read  that  ‘Mexico  mvadc*  the  United 
State*';  a  German  alien  is  interned,  and  we  hear  of 
a  ‘Dangerous  Spy  Caught*;  a  drunken  Sinn  Feiner 
wrecks  a  barroom,  and  the  papers  sound  as  though 
he’d  tried  to  wreck  the  universe.  Fear,  gloom,  ter¬ 
ror,  menace — that's  what  your  headlines  spread  in 
the  land.  It's  a  perpetual  crying  of  wolf,  and  that’s 
why  when  the  wolf  came  we  were  not  prepared. 
What  we  want  and  need  is  hope,  courage,  and 
cheerfulness." 

1EIGHTON  merely  laughed,  but  there  was  no  joy 
*  in  his  laughter. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  use?”  he  murmured  wearily  to  the 
fire,  “you  don't  know— by  the  way/’  he  broke  off  with 
a  glint  of  animation,  "when  did  you  get  this  cru¬ 
sader  spirit?  As  we're  telling  each  other  the  truth, 
I  always  thought  you  were  rather  a  grouch." 

“I  got  it  suddenly— to-night— as  you’ll  get  It  sud¬ 
denly.  I  realized  the  truth  in  a  flash.  That's  the 
way  the  truth  comes  to  people.  I  suppose  It's  bom 
in  us  and  we  carry  It  unconsciously  for  years,  buried 
and  plastered  over  by  the  so-called  facts  of  so-called 
civilization.  But  some  day  a  volcanic  eruption  takes 
place  inside  us  and  the  poor  thing  comes  to  light. 
And,  mind  you,  you  can’t  bury  it  again — ever.  You 
may  laugh  at  the  crusader  spirit,  but  that’s  what  we 
need  just  now.  We  are  crusaders!  People  who  fight 
for  a  great  idea  are  nothing  short  of  crusaders.  The 
crusading  spirit  cannot  die.  It’s  the  best  part  of  the 
human  race.  It's  because  you  forget  this  thaL  as 
Rosalind  tells  me,  your  own  wife  and  children—" 
“Stop!”  shouted  Leighton  fiercely.  “My  wife  and 
children  must  be  left  out  of  this.  I  won’t  hear  an¬ 
other  word.”  A  tremor  of  violent  anger  shook  his 
frame.  "Rosalind  and  you  must  have  gone  craiy 
to— to— ” 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  the  grim-visaged  butler  put  in, 
taking  advantage  of  Leighton's  hesitation,  “there  are 
two  persons  at  the  door.” 

"What  do  they  want?”  growled  Leighton. 

,  "They  want  to  see  you  personally,  sir.” 

"Show  them  in.”  snapped  I-righton. 

In  a  moment  the  blind  cripple  and  his  boy,  the 
recipients  of  Teddy'B  and  of  Leighton's  overcoats, 
were  standing  before  them.  “You  wish  to  see  me,” 
demanded  Leighton  blankly,  without  recognizing 
them. 

"Excuse  me,  sir.”  the  blind  man  spoke  firmly. 
"We  found  this  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  little  while  ago.  A  picture 
of  a  lady  und  two  fine  children,  my  boy  tells  me. 
You  see,  sir,  I  am  blind.  A  beautiful  lady  and  such 
pretty  babies,  from  what  Dick  here  says  I  know 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  lose  it,  sir,  and — I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  to  us  to-night" 
There  was  a  silence  in  the  room;  the  ticking  of 
a  grandfather  clock  made  the  only  audible  sound, 
though  Teddy  imagined  he  could  hear  Leighton’s 
heart  beating. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Leighton,  advancing 
to  the  cripple  and  taking  the  photograph.  "Won't 
you  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  warm  yourself?  This 
your  own  boy?”  he  added  with  an  attempt  at  ease 
and  naturalness. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Yea,  sir.  He’s  the  youngest  of 
three.  Two  of  them  are  in  France — enlisted,  both. 
The  draft  had  no  chance  at  my  boys,”  he  added 
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proudly.  “Good  lads,  they  are,  sir,  though  I  do 
say  it.” 

Teddy  9hot  a  quick,  triumphant  glance  at  l-eigh- 
ton.  "That  must  have  made  it  hard  for  you/’  he 
remarked  quickly  to  the  blind  man. 

“Oh,  of  course,  sir,  it  isn’t  easy.  But  this  boy 
helps  me  a  little— and  so  do  the  boys  in  France. 
We’ve  all  got  to  suffer  some.  At  a  time  like  this 
everybody's  glad  to  do  his  share  of  suffering." 

“Perfectly  true,"  Teddy  replied,  and  as  he  was 
mechanically  adding — “if  only  this  winter  weren’t 
quite  so  beastly,"  he  was  casting  about  in  his  mind 
for  some  means  of  discovering  how  a  human  being 
like  this  cripple  lived  at  all.  As  if  answering  his 
thoughts,  the  man  remarked:  "You  see,  sir,  I  make 
brushes,  and  the  war  has  hurt  my  trade  like  it  did 
many  others.  I'm  mighty  glad,”  he  added,  “when 
I  can  make  a  dollar  a  day." 

“Well,  well,”  Teddy  sympathized  heartily,  “that's 
too  bad.  Mr  Leighton  and  I  need  a  lot  of  brushes. 
You  must  make  some  for  us/’ 

“Yes,”  put  In  Leighton,  as  though  waking  from  a 
dream.  "Surprising  how  many  brushes  we  use  up.” 

“Thank  you  kindly,  sirs/’  answered  the  man  with 
the  soft,  moonlike  amile  of  the  blind,  "but  you 
gentlemen  mustn't  spoil  us.  It's  fine  to  think  there 
are  gentlemen  like  you  in  the  world,  but  we  feel  we 
must  give  you  back  your  overcoats.  Warms  a  man 
up  only  to  think  there  are  people  right  here  in  New 
York  who  could  do  a  thing  like  that.  But  hadn't 
you  better  take  ’em  back?” 

“No,  sir,”  retorted  Leighton  with  a  new  and  vehe¬ 
ment  cordiality  in  hia  tone.  “We  are  not  Indian 
givers.  Can’t  do  that,  you  know.  Call  it  a  little 
Christmas  gift  to  the  father  of  two  fine  American 
soldierB.  So  many  coats,”  he  went  on  with  an  en¬ 
gaging  imitation  of  perplexity,  "don't  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  You  did  us  a  favor  by  taking  those 
two  off  our  hands — didn't  he,  doctor?” 

“Sure  did/'  laughed  Teddy.  “Let's  say  no  more 
about  it”  The  old  man  gazed  tranquilly  straight  at 
them  from  hia  sightless  eyes,  and  presently  they 
filled  with  tears. 

"I  guess — I’m — too  weak— to  do  anything  against 
a  spirit  like  yours,”  be  stammered  tremulously. 
"Will  you  let  me  shake  your  hands,  gentlemen?" 
Each  of  them  warmly  grasped  one  of  his  blindly 
extended  hands. 

"I  can  only  repeat,”  he  said,  “thank  you  kindly, 
both,  and — good  night,  airs.” 

“Good  night!”  Teddy  and  Leighton  chorused  si¬ 
multaneously,  "and  the  best  of  luck.” 

THEY  were  gone,  the  man  and  the  boy,  and  Teddy 
and  Leighton  stood  looking  at  each  other  steadily 
without  speech. 

"Well,  Smiley,"  Leighton  finally  spoke,  "I'll  go  so 
far  as  to  admit  I'm  glad  you  gave  away  my  over¬ 
coat.  What  else  would  you  have  me  say?” 

"Don't  say  a  thing/'  Teddy  answered  earnestly. 
“I  can  see  by  your  face  and  your  eyes  that  you 
would  admit  a  lot  more  than  that  if  I  pressed  you 
for  admissions.  I’m  not  going  to  do  that.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Leighton.  1  shall  describe 
to  you  what  happened  to  me  on  Riverside  Drive  just 
before  I  met  you.  That  may  explain  a  little  of  what 
you  call  my  lunacy. 

“I  was  so  full  of  misery  that  I  confess  to  you  I 
thought  longingly  of  the  North  River  and  under¬ 
stood  why  despairing  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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PIGGLY  WIGGLY 


A  PICTURE  OF  THE  OUTSIDE  — A  PICTURE  OF  THE  INSIDE 

That  the  whole  World  may  know  how  a  PIGGLY  WIGGLY  Store  looks 


One  ran  rcsykly  spoc  a  PIGGLY  W  IGGLY  Store  in 
whatever  town  situated  by  the  peculiar  combination  or  blue, 
white  and  yellow,  as  shown  on  the  outride  or  a  PIGGLY 
W  IGGLY  Store  front. 

Interior  arrangement  of  a  PIGGLY  WIGGLY  Store 
stamps  it  separate  and  apart  from  any  other  kind  of  a  score 
in  the  entire  World, 

It  is  new — scientifically  proportioned  in  its  many  parts, 
producing  the  utmost  efficiency  in  merchandising  methods. 

S:andard  and  the  must  widely  known  brands  of  a  comprc 
hensive  assortment  of  various  food  products  is  a  distinctive 
mark  of  excellence  of  every  PIGGLY  WIGGLY  Store. 

Kach  customer  with  a  basket  that  is  loaned  the  customer 
while  in  the  store,  waits  on  herself  according  to  her  own  no 


t»on  and  inclination,  having  before  her  at  the  time  of  each 
selection  a  swinging  price  tag  clearly  indicating  the  exact 
price  of  each  particular  kind,  size  or  assortment. 

A  continuous,  circuitous  passage-* ay  is  provided  (torn  the  en¬ 
trance  turnstile  lu  the  e*i«  turnstile  alon^  which  every  visitor  of  the 
•tore  must  pass,  thus  Insuring  a  forward  and  metludjcal  movement  of 
all  customers  toward  a  given  exit  point 

PIGGLY  WIGGLY  Stores  are  now  operating  in  more  than  fifty 
ciiies  and  towns— every  one  of  them  exact)*  alike  a*  to  general  appear¬ 
ance,  method  ard  class  ol  merchandise  un  dUplay. 

If  one  is  not  already  in  your  city  or  town  there  soon  will  be  one 
and  more  there. 

A  booLlei  descriptive  of  PIGGLY  \\  IGGLY  system  and  Itaslorcs 
mil  he  milled  free  upon  request  and  vou  mil  be  told  how  soon  and  "here 
a  PIGGLY  W  IGGLY  it  ore  will  be  in  operation  in  sour  town  it  yovi 
will  address  a  postal  to  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Home  Office,  Memphis, Tenn 
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OFFICERS 


BY  OCTAVUS  ROY  COHEN 


fPHE  northbound  train  rolled  under  the  shed  of 
-*■  the  rather  dilapidated  depot  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
1  seized  my  suit  case  and  started  for  the  pate  to 
find  myself  in  a  vortex  of  khaki.  My  progress  was 
painfully  slow. 

Two  rigid  military  policemen— the  white  M.  P.  on 
their  blue  arm  bands  being  the  sole  mark  to  differ¬ 
entiate  them  from  the  troops  of  the  line— stood  just 
inside  the  pate  inspecting  pusses.  There  was  no  con¬ 
fusion,  no  attempt  made  to  hurry  them  And  they 
did  their  work  speedily  and  thoroughly.  One  man  was 
turned  buck— something  wrong  with  his  furlough.  He 
was  disappointed,  but  did  not  argue  about  it— much. 

Once  in  the  train,  I  hurried  to  the  smoking  com¬ 
partment  and  took  the  one  vacant  seat:  between  a 
lanky  cavalry  sergeant  and  a  heavy-set  major  of 
infantry.  The  train  started  northward,  and  I  gazed 
with  interest  at  my  companions.  I  was  the  only  civil¬ 
ian  in  the  compartment.  The  others  were  Ohio  troop* 
of  the  Federalized  National  Guard. 

The  sergeant  accepted  one  of  my  cigarettes.  The 
match  box  by  the  window  wax  empty.  He  looked 
around  the  cur.  “Somebody  got  a  match?*' 

There  was  u  concerted  dive  pocketward.  But  it 
was  the  major  of  infantry  who  beat  them  to  it.  He 
extended  the  box,  and  the  sergeant  accepted  it  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course.  “Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
and  the  “sir"  was  the  only  sign  of  military  inferiority. 

I  pondered.  I  was  shocked.  My  pet  aversion  bub¬ 
bled  to  the  surface:  an  abhorrence  of  the  National 
Guard  system  of  officer  choosing.  It  has  never  looked 
right  to  me.  I  had  personal  experience — some  nine 
or  ten  yeurs  ago  with  various  National  Guard  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  South.  1  know  the  fraternity  be¬ 
tween  officers  and  men.  1  could  not  rid  myself  of 
the  idea  that  in  war  time  this  fraternity  must  beget 
a  lack  of  discipline  and  a  subsequent  contempt — 
however  unconscious.  And  unless  a  soldier  looks  up 
to  his  commanding  officer  constantly,  as  a  superior, 
that  officer’s  efficiency  as  a  leader  is  lessened.  It  may 
be  negatived  entirely.  That  much  Is  a  tactical  axiom. 

A  second  incident  obtruded  itself  just  then.  A 
first  lieutenant  —  infantry,  I  believe  entered  the 
smoker.  He  produced  a  cigar,  lighted  it,  nnd  smoked 


terms.  “You  mean  you  like  them  better  person¬ 
ally — "  I  hazarded.  “They're  not  strict ?M 

A  laugh  went  up.  “Not  strict?  Holy  suffering 
mackerel  !  Listen  to  that,  wuuld  you.  Strict?  Jehosa- 
phat,  man!  they  make  you  toe  the  mark  every  time. 
They  know  they're  leading  men  who  are  in  thi9  thing 
because  they  want  to  be.  and  they’re  not  falling  down 
on  the  job.  If  you  mean  they  ain't  a  hunch  of 
damned  fools  on  this  military  stuff,  you're  right. 
They’ve  hit  the  happy  medium.  They're  one  with 
us — hut  we  never  are  allowed  to  forget  that  they 
are  officers.  Well  follow  them  to  hell  and  back — 
and  we  expect  to!M 

I  hadn't  looked  for  this.  I  made  one  last  guess — 
another  bad  one.  **But  the  regular  army  officers — 
the  Weal  Pointers — and  the  reservr  officers?*' 

The  sergeant  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust.  “De¬ 
liver  me  from  West  Pointer*.  They  think  they're 
commissioned  by  the  powers  in  heaven.  They  keep 
the  bars  up  all  the  time.  Never  would  serve  under 
one  if  I  could  help  it.  And  as  for  the  reserve  officers, 
gerwhillikens,  they  have  all  the  cockiness  of  the  regu¬ 
lars  with  none  of  their  ability.  Of  all  rotten  things 
in  the  army,  deliver  me  from  the  reverse  officers.” 
“Reverse  officers?" 

“We  call  ’em  that — it  fits l" 

Satisfied ?  You  Bet  They  Were! 

VISITED  Camp  Sheridan  later.  It  is  an  ideal 
ramp.  On  nights,  when  extensive  absence  leave 
is  granted  a  great  percentage  of  the  men  remain 
in  camp  because  things  are  made  enjoyable  for  them. 
And  I  mo**eyed  around  through  the  company  street* 
and  chatted  with  whosoever  would  smoke  my  ciga¬ 
rettes.  The  spirit  of  admiration  for  the  officers  was 
general.  Of  course  there  were  a  few  martinets  who 
were  thoroughly  despised.  But.  for  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  the  mrn  had  n  respect  and  admiration  for 
their  officers  which  bordered  on  personal  affection. 
They  hud  confidence  in  their  leadership  ami  ability. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  it  seemed  to  be  put  into 
the  mouth  of  u  skinny  private  from  Akron:  “They'll 
always  see  that  we  get  si  squure  deal.  And  while 
they'll  always  make  us  too  the  mark,  they'll  never 


former  National  Guardemen  are  quartered.  And 
this  much  I  gathered:  However  wrong  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  officer  system  may  have  been  basi¬ 
cally.  it  has  worked  out  well.  The  officers  are 
ready  to  lead  and  the  men  to  follow. 

‘Finest  Croud  That  Ever  Put  on  Puttees!’" 

UT  my  visits  hod  filled  me  with  a  contempt  for 
West  Pointers  and  for  the  graduate*  of  the  two 
series  of  officers’  training  camps.  The  guard&men — 
ex — were  unanimous  in  Iheir  ridicule  of  both  of  the 
other  sources  of  officer  supply.  "Good  enough  men 
in  their  way.  but  too  cocky!"  Another  fellow  summed 
it  up  as:  “Too  impersonal."  So  I  went  to  Camp 
Gordon,  just  outside  of  Atlanta,  where  one  may  lind 
as  heterogeneous  a  crowd  of  drafted  men  as  have 
been  gathered  together  in  the  country. 

I  bought  the  drinks  for  a  crowd  of  half  a  dozen — 
and  it  is  a  commentary  on  new  army  conditions  that 
the  drinks  were  soft  ones,  ice-cream  sodas  for  the 
most  part — and  then  steered  my  easily  won  friends, 
five  privates  and  a  corporal,  all  infantry,  to  a  pool 
room,  where  we  indulged  in  an  innocuous  game  over 
the  green-covered  slate  bed.  And  there  I  broached 
my  subject. 

One  thing  has  always  impressed  me  in  my  wan¬ 
derings  about  the  camps:  your  aoldier — be  he  regu¬ 
lar,  conscript,  or  ex-guardsman,  will  drop  anything 
to  talk  shop.  My  answering  spokesman  was  a  husky 
New  Yorker,  a  drafted  man.  He  wa9  an  educated 
man,  u  fine  specimen,  phyxicully  and  mentally. 

“Deliver  me  from  West  Pointers!"  and  he  launched 
into  a  tirade  similar  to  the  plaint  of  the  guardsmen. 
“And  as  for  National  Guard  officers,"  he  sizzled,  “I'm 
glad  I  never  joined  up  with  one  of  those  tin-horn 
outfits.  The  men  are  good  enough,  I  guess,  hut 
they're  commanded  by  a  bunch  of  play  soldiers." 

“And  your  company  officers?" 

“Reserve  officers,  all  of  them.  And  say,  bo,  they’re 
the  finest  crowd  thut  ever  put  on  puttees.  They're 
strict,  but  they  don't  put  on  any  lugs.  They  know 
they’re  green;  they  know  they're  learning  just  as 
much  us  we  are.  Some  of  them,  of  course — but  then 
the  exception  proves  the  rule. 


in  silence.  My  sergeant,  two  privates,  apd  a  cor¬ 
poral  were  seuted.  No  one  of  them  made  a  motion 
to  give  the  standing  officx?r  his  seat.  Nor  did  the 
officer  seem  to  rxpect  it. 

The  officer*  did  not  hotice  one  unother.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  in  such  a  situation  the  rules  of  courtesy — 
attention  nnd  salute— are  shelved,  but  the  thing 
made  a  peculiar  impres¬ 
sion  upon  me.  I  was  struck 
with  the  idea  that  these 
men  did  not  respect  their 
officers.  Their  chatter 
went  on  as  it  had  before. 

And  when  the  lieutenant 
and  the  major  eventually 
left  the  smoker  there  was 
no  sign  to  indicate  a  dif¬ 
ference  In  the  manner  of 
any  of  them.  I  horned  in 
with  a  question — a  vital 
question.  My  companions 
were  the  aqua  re- jawed, 
clean-lived  young  fellows 
who  make  up  the  person¬ 
nel  at  Camp  Sheridan,  in 
Montgomery.  They  are  a 
high-class  crowd,  these 
Federalized  National 
Guardsmen:  perhaps  the 
best  mm,  individual  for 
individual,  to  la*  found  in 
our  fighting  forces. 

“Your  officers,"  I  vouch¬ 
safed  at  length,  “how  do 
you  like  them?” 

“A  hunch  of  good  fel¬ 
low*,"  retorted  u  keen-eyed 
private  promptly. 

“Sure,  I  know  that.  I've 
served  in  the  National 
Guard.  But  I  mean  as 
officer*!” 

I  wus  -stared  at.  The 
sergeant  actually  grinned. 

“Best  in  the  world.  They’re 
real  officers.” 

-Ilow  is  that  poMibh-r  oni 

“Most  of  them  are  old- 


/* 


% 


run  it  over  us!” 

A*  u  patriotic  American  1  was  delighted  to  find 
that  my  theories  were  not  shared  by  the  men  in 
the  service.  But  then,  thought  1,  perhaps  this  con¬ 
dition  is  peculiar  to  the  Ohio  ex-gunrd.  I  promptly 
visited  Camp  McClellan  at  Anniston,  Ain.,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  troops — the 
ex-guard*men  —  are  stationed. 
And  there  !  found  an  identical 


spirit  toward  the  officers.  Arid 


at  McClellan  I  carried  my 
vestigation  a  bit  farther.  1 
talked  with  some  of  the  officers. 


Satisfied?  You  bet  they  were 
They  wouldn't  swap  their  com 


1 


So  one  of  them  matle  a  motion  to  give  the  ntandinq  officer  hi s  .*en/ 


“Remember  this,  brother:  the  finest  set  of  young 
men  in  the  country  got  commissions  from  our  two 
officers’  training  rumps.  They’re  men  who've  got 
heads  on  their  shoulders — and  the  shoulders  art* 
broad  enough  to  hold  ’em.  They’re  there  because 
they  want  to  be.  They’re  strict,  as  a  rule;  but 
they're  on  the  level.  I'd  follow  them  to—” 

“Yes,"  I  said,  “I  know  where  you'd  follow  'em. 
I've  heard  of  the  place  before." 

There  are  <  great  many  reserve  officers  at  Camp 
Jacknou.  Columbia,  S.  C.  An  old  college  friend  of 
mine  is  comma' >  rig  one  coin  puny  there.  1  asked 
bin  mm  about  him.  When  they  finished  1  sought 
my  friend  and  shook  his  hand.  “First  time  I  knew 
what  u  wonderful  mun  you  are,"  said  I,  and  he 

understood  and  grinned. 
“I’ve  got  the  best  company 
in  the  whole  army,"  was 
his  answer.  “It's  great  the 
way  they  pull  with  me." 

IVest  Pointers 

1HAD  proved  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  National  Guard 
officers  and  reserve  officers 
were  the  best  in  the  army. 
1  felt  right  sorry  for  the 
poor  fellows  who  had 
fought  their  way  through 
West  Point.  1  had  to 
carry  it  out,  but  1  hated 
to  do  it.  I  didn’t  relish 
the  job  of  sitting  down 
and  letting  a  bunch  of  en¬ 
listed  men  roast  their  offi¬ 
cers.  But  it  was  up  to  me 
to  take  the  medicine,  and 
I  traveled  to  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Georgia,  where 
most  of  the  company  com¬ 
manders  are  West  Point 
graduate*.  And  squatting 
on  the Ghickamauga  battle 
liel  I,  my  head  against  a 
monument  which,  like 
thousands  of  its  fellows, 
******  tells  the  world  that  “here 

the  Ohio  troops  fought 


timer*.  Maybe  they  weren’t  the  finest  military 
men  in  the  world  when  they  were  chosen  years 
ago  for  commissions.  But  they  were  men.  and 
they  were  fine  men.  They’ve  studied  nnd.  by 
Jingo!  they're  going  to  show  other  line  officers 
a  tiling  or  two!” 

OtlieiH  echoed  his  sentiments  in  no  uncertain 


mnnds  for  the  l***l  hunch  of  regulars  or  the  finest 
N  A.  crowd  that  ever  donned  khaki.  They 
knew  their  troops,  they  said.  They  knew  that 
wherever  they’d  lead  those  men  would  follow.  1 
visited  Camp  Wheeler,  near  Macon,  Ga  ;  Gamp 
Sevier,  near  Greenville,  S.  (*.;  Camp  Wadsworth, 
near  Spartanburg.  S.  <*.  nil  cantonments  where 


nobly,"  1  delivered  myself  of  the  burning  officer 
question  and  waited  with  trepidation  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  diatribe. 

“Our  captain  si  regular.”  wild  one  of  them,  an 
unusually  intelligent  fellow,  “for  which  1  thank  good- 
ries-.  -  He’s  u  youngster,  but,  suffering  Moses!  what 
that  tml  doesn't  know  ((onfinMrrf  on  page  32) 
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Specify  this  TOP  on  your  new  Car 


If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a  new 
car  this  season,  would  you  not  pre¬ 
fer  to  add  a  fraction  to  the  regular 
price  and  obtain  this  car  with  the 
more  useful  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  in 
place  of  the  regular  cloth  top  ? 

Think  what  this  choice  will  mean 
to  your  family — ideal  shelter  during 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

And  think,  also,  that  you  will 
never  again  be  obliged  to  struggle 
with  the  boot,  straps  and  other  rig¬ 
gings  of  a  cloth  top  in  a  sudden  rain — 

And  that  you  will  always  have  a 
top  which  remains  up  and,  therefore, 
remains  unmutilatea  by  folding — a 
top  without  fabric  cracks  and  tears 
and  broken  windows. 

The  weight  of  the  Rex  All-Seasons 
Top,  with  side  panels  out,  is  only  25 
pounds  above  that  of  the  usual  cloth 
top  and,  when  the  side  panels  are  in 
place,  the  difference  is  less  than  the 


weight  of  the  average  adult  pas¬ 
senger:  hence,  the  Rex-Topped  car 
retains  its  full  touring  range  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  use  of  gasoline  and  tires. 

In  Summer,  the  sides  of  your  car 
will  be  more  open  than  with  the 
overhanging  cloth  top. 

When  October  begins  to  chill  the 
back  seat  occupants,  put  in  those 
fine,  big  rear  side  windows  and  have 
a  fashionable-looking  semi-enclosed 
Autumn  car  —  one  also  suitable  for 
early  Spring. 


At  Winter’s  arrival,  all  the  side 
panels  will  go  into  position — snugly 
—  making  the  interior  like  a  living 
room. 

The  greater  comfort,  usefulness 
and  attractiveness  of  a  Rex-Topped 
Car  are  obtainable  at  only  approxi¬ 
mately  $200  higher  than  the  price 
of  a  cloth-topped  model. 

This  means  a  saving  of  from  $300 
to  $500  under  the  usual  sedan  con¬ 
struction. 

% 

Write  for  "A  Rex  Demonstration 
In  Pictures" 

Tell  us  the  make  and  model  of  the 
car  you  expect  to  buy  or  now  own 
and  we  will  send  you  this  interesting 
pictorial  description. 

The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  is  ob¬ 
tainable  as  standard  equipment 
on  leading  popular  priced  cars. 

Rex  Manufacturing  Company 

Conncrsvillc,  IxiJ. 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 


MANUFACTURED  AND  LICENSED 
UNDER  PATYNT5  THAT  ARE  BASIC 
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WHAT 

AN 

AIR, 

RAID 

MEANS 


NO  better  idea  of  the 
effect*  of  aerial  bombs 
could  be  obtained  than 
from  these  pictures,  taken 
after  a  recent  German  air 
raid  on  Pari*.  The  taxi¬ 
cab  was  running  on  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city.  *  It  was  not  struck 
directly  by  the  bomb,  but 
was  going  too  fast  to  stop 
in  time,  and  fell  into  the 
crater.  The  bomb  pierced 
the  paving  and  blew  open 
a  sewer.  Two  British 
officer*  who  were  in  tin? 
taxi  were  instantly  killed, 
as  was  the  driver.  The 
small  picture  show*  one  of 
the  signs  that  are  placed 
throughout  the  city  on 
house*  that  have  cel  lam 
suitable  for  uae  a*  shelters 
during  a  raid.  This  par¬ 
ticular  house  has  room 
for  130  people  in  the  crllar. 


ih  shown  what  one  bomb  did  in 
heart  of  rhe  city.  Two  hundred  peo- 
e  imprisoned  in  the  cellar  of  this 
»r  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  A  ceroe- 
*  struck,  too — rather  an  unnecessary 
Jerman  thoroughness,  it  seems.  It 
alsc  to  he  the  last  resting  place 
rich  Heme,  the  grrut  German  poet 
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We  Have  a  Great  Six 

For  $1250  This  Year— Go  See  It 

THIS  is  a  time  for  utility  cars — cars  fit  for  any  service.  It  is  a  time  for 
reliable  cars,  needing  little  attention.  Good  service  men  are  scarce.  It 
is  a  time  for  good  values.  Extravagance  and  waste  are  tabooed.  We 
ask  you  to  measure  the  new  Mitchell  Sixes  in  the  light  of  today’s  requirements. 


Fewer  Cars ,  But  Better 

We  shall,  like  others,  build  fewer  cars  this  year.  War 
demands  require  it.  But  reduction  in  output  enables  us 
to  make  this  a  record  year  for  improvements. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  added  numerous 
specialists  to  the  able  Mitchell  staff.  Each  is  an  expert 
who  has  made  his  mark  in  some  part  of  car  building. 
Together  they  combine  the  knowledge  gained  in  build¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars. 

These  men  have  fixed  new  standards  on  many  impor¬ 
tant  parts.  On  some  the  strength  requirements  have 
been  even  doubled.  New  steel  alloys,  new  treatments, 
new  designs  have  been  adopted.  Every  part  has  been 
studied,  to  attain  in  these  new  cars  the  very  summit 
of  sturdy  endurance. 

Our  tests  and  inspections  have  been  doubled.  Costly 
machines  have  been  installed  to  aid  them.  The  highest- 
priced  car  is  not  today  more  carefully  watched  and 
adjusted.  A  famous  designer  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  all  our  body  building. 

And  all  these  improvements,  remember,  are  added 
to  a  car  with  a  15-year  fame.  To  a  car  which  has  won 
respect  all  the  world  over.  To  a  car  which  has  stood 
for  superlative  endurance,  for  beauty,  for  comfort,  for 
economy  and  performance. 


A  Big,  Roomy  Six  at  $ 1250 

The  Mitchell  D-40  —  price  $1250  at  factory  —  is  by 
far  the  greatest  value  in  this  price-class  today. 

The  wheelbase  is  120  inches,  which  means  long,  low, 
impressive  lines,  and  unusual  room.  The  motor  is  a  40- 
horsepower  Six  —  the  final  result  of  specializing  for 
many  years  on  Sixes. 

This  car  embodies  the  new  Mitchell  standards.  Every 
line  and  detail  shows  distinction.  The  rear  springs  are 
shock-absorbing,  so  the  car  is  a  marvel  of  comfort.  At 
$1250  this  new  Mitchell  Six  is  this  year’s  wonder-car. 

Equal  Over-Value  at  $1525 

The  Mitchell  C-42 — price  $1525  at  factory  —  offers 
equal  excess  value.  Both  these  models,  at  their  prices, 
offer  more  than  you’ll  expect.  Both  arc  built  to  tests 
which  are  far  beyond  what  cars  in  service  meet. 

These  extra  values  are  due  to  scientific  methods,  to 
remarkable  factory  efficiency.  This  model  factory  has 
been  perfectly  adapted  to  produce  the  Six  type  econom¬ 
ically.  These  new  Mitchells,  in  a  hundred  ways,  show 
the  results  of  those  savings.  Write  for  our  new  catalog. 


\1itrho11  n  4(1  Bui,t  88  Touring  Car,  3  Pn*»cngcr  Roatlitct,  Touring 
in iiirccff  8cdjfi  and  Coupc  Touring  Car  price  is  SI  250  at  factory- 

Mitrholl  C-42  1*7',nc*1  Wheelbase  4«-Hor*epower  Motor.  Made  In 
12  style*  of  body,  including  Club  Roadster,  4-pa*»cngcr 
Surrey,  Tourgig  Sedan.  Club  Sedan,  De  Luxe  Sedan,  Coupe.  Cabriolet,  Town 
Car,  and  Limousine.  The  Touring  Car  price  is  $1525  at  factory. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY ',  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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‘ The  (jraflcx 

A  Tunneling  camera  that 
Icta  your  ay#  see  w hat  tha 
lens  new.  before  exposure, 
and  right  sal#  up.  You 
watch  the  ground -glass 
screen,  adjust  fneua  till  the 
image  of  your  picture 
grown  clear  and  sharp  — 
then  snap  iu 


SIMPLICITY,  speed,  absolute 
control  of  focus  and  computa¬ 
tion-  the  satisfaction  that  follows 
increased  certauity  —  this  is  the 
Graflex  6tory.  Automatic  expo¬ 
sures  from  a  tenth  to  a  thousandth 
of  a  second;  successful  snapshots 
in  failing  light,  where  slow  expo¬ 
sures  with  other  cameras  would 
result  in  failure;  fully-timed  nega¬ 
tives,  in  good  light,  of  t wo- mile- u- 
mut ute  motion  that  other  cameras 
could  never  get.  Ask  for  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  “Wliy  I  Use  a  Grull ex” 
—free  from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 
POt.MfJfc  A  SCH  WING  11KPAIITMHNT 


See  the  picture 
before  you  snap  it 


Butman  Kc-dak  Carnpany1 


Rochester 


New  Yo»k 


|  The  Pershing 


V^O 1 J,EC  TIVELY*  t he  clothes 
chases  of  the  nation  will  have  an  ii 
tani  effect  on  our  precious  \\<x>l-s 
and  man -power. 

Huv  wisely!  Seek  “Vai.ck  First.” 


IN  FVFR  was  it  so  important  that  you  know  tlur 
more  than  hult-centurv  old  creed  of  Michuels- 
Stern:  "Vai.l  li  First.”  That  creed  is  pressed 
in  clothes  skillfully  tailored,  ut  honest  materials, 
to  lit  well  and  u  ear  u  ell: 


VALUE  -F  IfCST 


GRAFLEX 

La  m  e  ra 


DISPUTED  DOCUMENT 

BY  C.  P.  CONNOLLY 


SHOULD  the  signature  affix*.!  to  your 
will  he  disputed  after  your  death, 
would  the  jury  be  allowed  to  compare 
it  with  signatures  of  yours  admitted  to 
be  genuine? 

In  Colorado  many  years  ago  there 
lived  a  very  wealthy  man  named 
Andrew  J.  Mucky.  When  he  died  he 
bequeathed  practically  all  of  his  estate 
|  to  the  University  of  Colorado.  In  honor 
|  of  Macky  and  in  gratitude  for  his  be¬ 
quest,  the  university  built  a  muaaive 
stone  structure  and  called  it  the  Macky 
Auditorium.  After  the  trustee*  of  the 
university  had  partially  built  the  audi¬ 
torium,  there  turned  up  this  type- 
written  letter,  addressed  to  Oscar  A. 
Johnson,  the  attorney  for  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Macky: 

“Las  Lunas.  X.  Mex., 
“Sept.  5.  1909. 

“Dear  Fkilnd  Johnson:  I  have  had 
to  spend  several  days  in  the  country  a 
few  miles  east  of  this  place,  looking 
into  the  matter  of  an  old  land  grant 
for  Uncle  Ed.  On  my  way  back  F  was 
detained  and  interviewed  in  a  most 
unique  fashion  by  an  old  Mexican 
woman,  and  you  should  have  witnessed 
the  proceeding.  I  speak  bad  Mexican 
and  she  spoke  bad  English,  so  by  the 
end  of  an  hour  I  had  been  made  to 
understand  only  this  much,  or  at  least 
thought  I  understood,  that  this  new  and 
hundsome  pocketbook  belongs,  or  should 
belong,  or  will  or  must  belong,  to 

Sou,  ‘Johnson,  Lawyer/  and  ‘Colorado, 
oulder  City.*  And  then  I  remembered 
something,  and  said  to  myself:  ‘III 
there!  My  old  friend  Oscar  A/  So 
I  promised  the  poor  soul  to  send  it, 
and,  #  weary  and  tired,  continued  my 
ride.  I  now  regret  not  having  had  time 
to  learn  just  what  she  wanted  and  tried 
to  tell  me,  but.  in  truth.  I  was  in  such 
a  hurry  to  get  away  from  this  hot, 
beastly.  God-forsaken  country  that  even 
the  feminine  charms  of  an  old  Mexican 
woman  could  not  detain  mfe  longer.  If  it 
is  of  any  account,  or  my  sending  it  is  due 
to  a  misunderstanding,  which  is  quite 
possible,  let  me  hear  from  you,  for  I 
shall  not  very  soon  forget  the  incident- 
“I  started  from  home  about  three 
weeks  ago.  after  promising  the  folks 
that  I  would  travel  over  the  world  for 
at  least  n  year.  I  will  spend  the  next 
few  months  in  South  America,  though 
would  much  rather  be  back  at  my  desk, 
then  sail  for  Australia,  which  place, 
God  willing,  I  must  reach  the  early  part 
of  January.  I  will  be  in  Melbourne 
about  n  month  attending  to  some  busi¬ 
ness  for  father.  This  will  be  the  only 
long  stop  1  expect  to  make.  Father 
is  still  in  the  store  and  doing  well.  He 
will,  of  course,  know  my  address  from 
time  to  time. 

“I  met  Charley  licntwell  about  three 
years  ago.  He  said  that  you  were  mar¬ 
ried,  had  a  good  practice,  and  were  liv¬ 
ing  as  a  man  should.  1  am  still  plod¬ 
ding  along’singl  e/  but  there  is  a  brown¬ 
eyed  girl  back  in  the  dear  home  .State 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  even  in  three 
weeks.  But  you  know,  my  friend,  when 
a  man  has  two  lungs  that  are  only 
doing  half  duty,  and  a  stomach  that 
wouldn’t  bring  ten  cents  at  a  country 
auction,  he  would  better — well,  one 
ruined  life  ia  not  so  had  as  two.  I 
trust,  Johnson,  that  you  are  well  and 
happy  and  will  experience  more  of  real 
life  and  the  thing  we  call  enjoyment 
than  I  can  expect  or  hope  to. 

“My  train  will  leave  soon,  so  I  must 
come  to  a  close.  With  best  wishes  for 
you  and  yours.  I  remain,  as  ever, 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“C.  G.  Denman. 

“P.  S.  Be  sure  and  let  me  know  what 
the  pawnbroker  or  junkman  offers  for 
the  pocketbook— or  perhaps  you  are 
getting  a  collection  of  antiquities,  or  if 
nothing  better,  keep  it  as  a  token  of  re¬ 
membrance  from  your  old  friend, 

“C.  G.  D." 

Inside  the  Pocketbook 

KCLOSED  with  this  letter  was  u  di¬ 
lapidated  pocketbook,  and  in  this  old 
pocketbook  was  an  apparently  original 
contract  of  agreement,  dated  at  Lead- 
ville.  Colo.,  August  27,  1880,  between 
Andrew  J.  Macky  and  John  M.  Brad¬ 
ford.  the  latter  during  his  life  a  United 
States  deputy  mineral  surveyor.  The 
body  of  the  document  purported  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  Bradford.  The 
contract  was  for  the  adoption  by  Macky 
of  Moina  May  Bradford,  only  daughter 
of  John  M  Bradford. 

In  this  contract,  drawn  in  the  usual 


formal  and  traditional  *iyle  of  fc* 
documents,  it  was  agreed  that 

“Moina  May  Bradford  shall,  by  j 
father’s  content  become  a  member 
the  family  of  Andrew  J.  Macky,  * 
ject  to  the  discipline  and  control  of: 
said  Andrew  J.  Macky  and  his  estm 
ble  wife.  Adelaide  B.  Macky.  frmn  t 
day  that  she  shall  reach  Boulder  on 
she  shall  have  attained  her  majors 
and  that  she  shall  continue  to  tor* 
in  the  9aid  home  and  in  the  aaid  fan) 
for  such  indefinite  period  thereafter: 
xhall  be  agreeable  to  her«clf  and  tot 
members  of  said  family.” 

Andrew  Macky' h  Will 

OINA  MAY  BRADFORD  was 
receive  a  liberal  and  thorough  scha 
and  college  education  in  such  achooli  a> 
other  institutions  of  learning  ns  in  r> 
judgment  of  her  guardian  Mamed  t> 
most  desirable  and  the  best  calculated  i 
insure  fruitful  and  satisfactory  rej->.: 
Her  guardian  agreed  also  to  foster  ai 
promote  such  talent  or  ambition  a 
might  awaken  in  or  become  manifr* 
on  the  part  of  Moina  May  Bradfo- 
during  her  years  of  growth  and  eei t 
opment  from  childhood  to  womanbc.j 

But  the  real  core  and  gravamen,  tb, 
very  breath  and  significance,  of  tv 
document  lay  in  these  testamentary 
words : 

“And  it  is  further  agreed  that  tN 
aaid  Andrew  J.  Macky  shall  mak. 
tual  and  careful  provision  for  th 
future  welfare  and  maintenance  of  th* 
said  Moina  May  Bradford  by  prcpir 
ing  and  having  in  his  possession  si  i. 
times  u  legally  executed  and  valid  w 
in  which  he  shall  name  all  money,  prop¬ 
erty,  and  securities  existing  under  to 
own  right  and  title  and  comprising  hit 
individual  assets,  together  with  a  jp* 
cific  enumeration  for  the  disbursemeef 
and  distribution  of  the  same,  whiri 
shall  stale  in  plain  and  direct  languid? 
the  wishes  of  the  said  Andrew  J.  MacJrr 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  in  whiei 
aforesaid  legally  executed  and  valid  will 
he  shall  bequeath  to  the  said  Motel 
May  Bradford  a  portion  amounting  ta 
the  minimum  to  a  sum  equal  to  nc* 
less  than  one- third  of  the  valuation  of 
his  entire  estate.” 

The  ulWcd  contract  was  witnessed 
by  “M.  F.  West”  and  “Lee  Kahn,”  who 
were  never  located  or  recalled  by  any¬ 
one  connected  with  the  case. 

Oscar  A.  Johnson  resided  at  Brai¬ 
der,  Colo.  He  claimed  to  have  receirnj 
the  letter  inclosing  the  old  purse  «r>: 
the  contract  in  regular  course.  He 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  man  who 
had  addressed  him  as  “Dear  fricnJ 
Johnson,”  and  who  had  with  such  hob¬ 
nob  familiarity  referred  to  the  business 
of  his  “Uncle  Ed”  and  to  the  support 
mutual  friend  “Charley  Bcntwcll,  net 
to  mention  the  artless  reference  to  "a 
brown-eyed  girl  back  in  the  dear  heat 
State.” 

Andrew  J.  Macky  had  no  children 
his  own,  and  Moinu  May  Bradford  hid 
actually  lived  for  many  years  under 
his  roof.  She  had  left  his  home  and 
guardianship  when  she  married.  Madly 
had  no  heirs  other  than  two  brothers, 
who  received  a  small  legacy,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  estate  going  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado. 

A  Handwriting  Expert 

SUIT  was  brought  by  Moina  Kg 
Bradford  against  the  university  for 
her  one- third  of  the  estate,  and  m  the 
triul  the  vice  president  of  the  bank  at 
which  Andrew  J.  Macky  when  livilif 
was  president  testified  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  contract  found  in  the  ar.ciert 
pocketbook  was  a  genuine  document. 
Two  other  bankers  and  numerous  bon 
ness  men  of  Boulder  testified  to  the 
same  effect. 

In  addition  to  this  opinional  evident* 
there  was  the  usual  feeling  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  one  in  Moina  May  Bradford's 
position.  She  hod  actually  lived  i-i 
those  years  with  Mucky's  family,  nrd 
there  was  no  reason  that  the  public 
could  surmise,  other  than  some  gc*«p 
regarding  s%  quarrel  that  was  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  herself  *xd 
her  guardian,  why  she  should  not  kiVf 
received  a  share  of  his  estate,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fart  that  practically  iJ 
of  it  had  gone  to  a  public  institute. 

The  central  point  of  interest— tfe 
piece  de  resistance  was.  of  course, 
dilapidated  pocket-book  nnd  the  fire? 
of  the  old  Mexican  woman  who  had  » 
fortuitously  met  up  with  Denman,  vk 
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If  you  could  watch 


HAVGLINE  OIL 

in  the  cyclinder 

f  you  couki  stc  the  cylinders  of 
'our  automobile  motor  cut  in  half, 
vith  the  piston  going,  you  would 
tee  the  reason  for  Havolinc  Oil. 

Y ou  would  see  a  film  of  oil  evenly 
jpread  between  piston  nngs  and 
rylinder  side.  You  would  see 
l he  piston  moving  with  lightning- 
like  rapidity,  hundreds  of  strokes 
per  minute. 

You  would  see  heat  as  high  as 
3,000  degrees  at  the  cylinder 
head,  with  the  walls  Mow  at 
some  400  degrees  heat  which  the 
most  perfect  cooling  system  could 
not  prevent  from  ruining  your 
motor  were  not  good  oil  pro¬ 
tecting  the  closely  fitting  steel 
surfaces. 

HAVGLINE 

«ia.ua  ©**. 

OIL/ 

i4lt  makes  a  difference" 

It  takes  an  oil  like  Havoline  to 
maintain  this  thin  film  constantly 
even  ami  indestructible  under 
the  wear  and  great  heat  in  your 
motor.  One  little  break  in  that 
protecting  oil  film  would  put  dry 
metal  against  dry  metal,  and  fric¬ 
tion  would  quickly  get  in  its 
deadly  work. 

Then.  too.  that  line  film  of  Havolinc 
between  i*Uon  and  cylinder  wall  nets 
Aft  A  seal  to  prevent  the  gases  escaping 
betwren  cylinder  wall  and  piston. 
Shcukl  tlicwr  guncs  bfeiik  through  tliey 
would  ««  into  the  oil,  and  kill  its  lu¬ 
bricating  quality,  then  would  begin 
your  motcc's  breakdown.  If  you 
could  we  this  you  would  know  that 
Havolsnr  u  the  sufevt  oil  you  can  give 
your  motor  under  all  conditions. 

H-ncimr  Grease* ‘ore  compounded  of 
Havohnt  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 
Your  dealer  known  the  kind  of  Havo¬ 
line  Oil  ftad  Grease*  for  the  motor  and 
geAri  of  your  car.  Ark  hift  advice. 

Indian  Kcfinlno  Company 

Siuorporatrb 

/Vw'.Wl.tK/  •  a*  /V//.W/UW 

NEW  YORK 


By  its  adoption,  unchanged  in  all 
essentials,  for  some  of  the  severest  of 
war  services,  the  BUDA  ENGINE 
has  been  paid  the  highest  possible 
compliment. 

Ma<!e  by  TIIE  BLUA  COMPANY.  Harviy  CiY.TSH.  IH. 


HIGH  CLASS 


supposed  himself  to  be  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  who  was  the  lawyer  of  Moina 
Mav  Bradford,  who  was  the  ward  of 
Andrew  J.  Mucky,  whose  signature  wap 
attached  to  the  document  so  miracu¬ 
lously  recovered. 

When  the  case  came  to  trial  the 
University  of  Colorado  secured  the 
service*  uf  Albert  S.  Osborn,  the  hand¬ 
writing  expert  of  New  York.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  among  the  archives  of  Brad¬ 
ford’s  old  office  were  found  a  letter  and 
other  writing*  of  his  of  August  27, 
1XH0,  the  date  of  the  alleged  contract. 
Also  there  turned  up  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  Macky’s  handwriting.  These 
the  handwriting  expert  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  design  of  the  disputed  contract 
was  inconsistent  with  its  lack  of  free¬ 
dom  and  with  its  noticeable  hesitation. 
The  design  was  intended  to  indicate 
the  writing  of  one  who  naturally  wrote 
with  great  force,  rapidity,  and  free¬ 
dom.  Words  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  long  w  ords  were  written  with 
continuousness. 

But  the  most  damaging  fact  of  all 
wan  that  from  beginning  to  end  the 
alleged  contract  was  written  over  a 
carefully  made  pencil  outline  which  had 
I  been  imperfectly  erased  after  the  trac¬ 
ings  in  ink  had  been  finished,  and  them? 
erasures  had  broken  up  the  ink-written 
lines  in  certain  characteristic  ways,  as 
wan  easily  shown  under  n  powerful 
magnifying  glass.  Also,  there  were  lit- 
|  erally  hundreds  of  places  where  the 
i  original  pencil  outline  still  remained, 
where  it  nad  not  been  quite  covered  up 
with  thn  ink,  or  where  the  ink  line  had 
run  off  from  it-  This  was  true  even 
in  the  signatures. 

It  wus  so  perfectly  apparent  from  the 
exposition  of  the  handwriting  expert 
that  the  alleged  contract  was  spurious 
that  the  attorneys  for  Moina  May  Brad¬ 
ford.  at  the  conclusion  of  Osborn's  testi¬ 
mony,  rose  in  court  and.  stating  that 
they  had  been  deceived  in  taking  up 
the  case,  confessed  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

In  Old  Bible* 

THERE  is  a  psychology  in  crime  and 
fraud  which  is  easily  readable  to  the 
expert  who  has  studied  the  working* 
of  the  human  mind  under  temptation. 
Dickens  tells  of  the  criminal  who  in 
his  extreme  caution  to  cover  up  his 
tracks  omits  the  one  precaution,  the 
luck  of  which  discovers  him:  just  as 
the  author  of  this  forged  document 
never  dreamed  of  the  searching  power 
of  a  magnifying  glass  Rut  there  is 
another  phase,  the  overdoing  phase,  in 
which  the  one  who  sock*  to  deceive 
enlarges  Die  story  beyond  its  normal 
dimensions  and  introduces  details,  in¬ 
tended  to  give  verisimilitude  and  to 
make  the  story  narrable,  which  in  real¬ 
ity  condemn  it  as  improbable. 

The  moat  common  hiding  place  for 
such  unhallowed  documents  is  in  the  old 
family  Bible.  There  is  where  most  of  the 
fraudulent  wills  are  found:  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  that  isn’t  the  only 
sinful  use  to  which  the  family  Bible 
is  frequently  put.  The  mind  conjures 
up  the  thing  most  likely  tu  disarm  sus¬ 
picion,  and  in  this  overreaching  trips 
and  falls.  A  legislator  under  investi¬ 
gation.  trying  to  arcount  for  hi*  sud¬ 
den  access  of  wealth,  explained  that  u 
backward  and  uncertain  debtor  hud 
paid  him  u  large  sum  of  money.  Where 
did  he  pay  it?  Why,  standing  in  the 

Emrlor  of  the  country  residence,  he  had 
aid  a  roll  of  large  hills  on  the  cover 
of  the  old  family  Bihle  which  rested  on 
the  center  table.  He  remembered  the 
occasion  very  distinctly.  Bui  he  hud 
forgotten  that  his  house  had  burned 
down  a  month  before  the  alleged  pay¬ 
ment,  and  with  it  the  old  family  Bihle. 

One  might  naturally  ask  why  in  the 
Colorado  ca^e  the  forged  document  was 
not  produced  without  any  fanfare  and 
a  prior  knowledge  of  its  existence  ad¬ 
mitted.  Undoubtedly  the  thought  of 
contesting  the  will  did  not  at  first  sug¬ 
gest  itself,  and  by  the  time  it  did  it  was 
necessary  to  trump  up  some  story  to 
account  for  the  failure  to  assert  its 
existence  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Law  in  Other  States 

SO  much  for  the  illustration.  Now 
for  my  text.  If  the  case  against  the 
University  of  Colorado  had  been  tried 
in  any  one  of  a  dozen  States  of  our 
Union,  this  forgery  could  not,  under  the 
law  of  those  States,  have  been  proved 
by  a  comparison  of  handwritings,  a* 
was  done  in  this  trial  in  Colorado,  and 
the  University  of  Colorado  would  likely 
have  lost  its  ca?c.  I  ;im  not  now  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  justice  or  merits  of  the 
case,  hut  with  the  method*  hv  which 
•  the  ends  of  justice  are  achieved.  Not 
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history  of  the  world.  Two  ho ' 
years  or  more  ago  an  order  was  f 
by  the  authorities  of  London  that  * 
mens  of  handwriting  should  be  obt-a 
of  everyone  in  the  city  who  could  w 
in  order  that  the  author  of  a  c*r 
seditious  article  might  be  found 
instance  illustrate*  the  fact  that  li 
acy  at  that  time  was  very  comm- 
England. 

f  com  paring  Undoubtedly  many  of  the  anci*r 
iature  and  per-  strictions  regarding  proof  of  Hindi 
ride  as  between  ing  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  a 
age  juror  could  neither  read  nor  w 
"What  purpose  will  it  serve,”  it 
asked  in  one  ancient  ca*e,,4*f or  a  jui 
compare  hands  if  they  cannot  read  * 
in*.  And  yet  in  one  New  York 
not  so  long  ago  four  alleged  eye 
nesses  testified  to  the  execution  4 
will,  and  the  jury  decided  it  was 
genuine.  In  another  New  York  ca» 
witnesses  testified  that  they  aaw  a 
tain  contract  signed,  and  the  jury  a. 
decided  that  the  contract  was  a  forg 
In  Btill  another  New  York  case  the 
convicted  a  distinguished  membf? 
the  bar  of  n  forgery  of  two  worn 
typewriting  that,  by  comparison.  1 
traced  to  his  own  typewriter. 

So  much  for  the  scientific  know!, 
of  handwriting  experts  and  for  the 
alleged  will  i*  telligence  of  the  average  jury  to- 
Unfortunately,  there  continue  to 
among  the  specialists  who  testify 
these  technical  Bubjecta,  frauds 
charlatans  who  ought  to  he  m  jail  t 
the  lawyers  who  discover  and  keep  i 
in  business. 

On  January  23.  1913,  Attorney  C 
cral  George  W.  Wickersham  wrou 
Senator  Clarence  L>.  Clark,  chairmr 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Un 
States  Senate: 

•‘Correspondence  with  a  large  nun 
of  the  United  States  attorney*  disch 
that  the  Federal  courts  in  their  distr 
■  re  adhering  to  the  old  common -law  1 
with  respect  to  the  proof  of  hand* 
ing.  That  rule  prohibits  the*  use  of 
genuine  specimens  of  handwriting 
the  purposes  of  comparison,  unle-j  s 
specimen*  arc  already  in  evidence 
admissible  for  other  purpose* 
reports  of  the  various  United  StJ 
attorneys  show  that  the  enforcers 
of  this  rule  has  resulted  in  many  n 
carriages  of  justice,  particularly 
case*  against  persons  charged  » 
sending  obscene  matter  through 
mails." 

Nor  is  there  any  inure  reason  1 
the  microscope  should  not  be  used 
aid  a  jury  to  determine  a  fact  of  • 
puted  handwriting  than  there  is  wh 
jury  should  not  he  allowed  to  enmp 
disputed  handwritings  with  genu 
ones.  Many  jurors  are  required 
age  or  defect  of  sight  to  use  gla? 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  evi«l* 
submitted  to  them,  or  to  read  the 
struction*  of  the  court.  If  one  of  »• 
juror*  should  lose  his  spectacles, 
would  be  rather  a  rigid  sort  of  pract 
which  would  preclude  the  court  from 
lowing  glasses  to  be  handed  to  him 
enable  him  to  examine  such  writing* 
his  duty  required  him  to  examine.  ^ 
yet  some  of  our  courts  will  not  allow 
jury  to  gaze  through  a  glass.  The  ] 
is  the  most  plastic  and  liberal  of 
sciences;  it  can  be  made  to  fit  the  fa 
of  any  issue;  but  some  of  the  judj 
who  administer  it  are  often  hopele* 
out  of  touch  and  sympathy  with 
potentialities. 

Catching  the  Forger 

IN  many  Instance*  the  disposition 
millions  of  dollars  depend*  upon 
correct  identification  of  a  single  sigi 
ture.  This  fact  tempt*  many  to  co 
mit  forgery  that  would  balk  at  the  c« 
mission  of  coarser  crimes.  Nearly  rvi 
term  of  court  has  forgery  cases  of  m« 
or  lc**  magnitude.  But  the  forger 
imagine*  he  can  escape  detection 
these  modern  days  dwell*  in  a  f« 
paradi*e.  John  H.  Wigmore.  the  ei 
nent  law  writer,  recently  said: 

"A  century  ago  the  science  of  har 
writing  did  not  exist.  A  crude  e 
piricism  still  prevailed.  This  hundi 
years  past  has  seen  vast  progress,  , 
relevant  branches  of  modern  *cier 
have  been  brought  to  bear.  Skilled  «i 
dents  have  focused  upon  this  field  ma 
fold  appurtenant  devices  and  apparati 
A  science  and  an  art  have  developed, 
firm  place  ha*  now  been  made  for  t 
expert  witness  who  is  emphatica 
scientific  and  not  merely  empiric- 
each  age  crime  take*  advantage  of  co 
ditions.  and  then  society  awakes  a 
gradually  overtakes  crime  by  discov# 
ing  new  expedient*.  Well  down  intot 
l  siki'm  the  most  daring  imposition*  a* 
possible.  But  society  at  last  seem* 
have  overtaken  the  falsifier  once  tnon 


until  1913  could  the  Government  con¬ 
vict  a  man  in  any  Federal  court  of  the 
United  State*  for  cashing  a  money 
order,  the  signature  to  which  was 
forged,  by  comparison  with  the  genu¬ 
ine  signature  of  the  payee  of  the  order, 
un1e*s  somebody  *aw  the  payee  write 
his  signature.  In  other  word*,  the 
Government  was  not  allowed  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  known  genuine  signature  of 
the  payee  for  the  purpose  of 
it  with  the  forged  signi 
mitting  the  jury  to  decide  1 
the  two. 

WUneaaing  a  Signature 

AND  if  a  man  to-day  die  in  certain 
.of  the  States  of  our  Union,  and  a 
forged  will  be  produced,  you  cannot  go 
to  the  bank  where  he  kept  his  account 
and  get  a  dozen  of  his  checks,  two  or 
three  of  them  drawn  perhaps  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  will  was  alleged 
to  have  been  signed,  and  say  to  the 
court  and  jury:  “These  show  whether 
John  Smith  wrote  this  will  or  not." 
You  have  got  to  find  somebody  who  saw 
John  Smith  write.  If,  sitting  in  an 
express  wagon,  I  saw  John  Smith  write 
his  name  in  pencil  in  an  express  mes¬ 
senger's  book,  I  can  testify  twenty 
years  after  and  say  whether  I  think 
his  signature  to 
genuine;  and  if  nobody  else  has  actu¬ 
ally  seen  John  Smith  write,  my  testi¬ 
mony  is  apt  to  be  conclusive;  there  is 
nothing  to  oppose  it.  There  might  be 
a  hundred  genuine  signature*  of  John 
Smith  extant,  hut  these  could  not  he 
introduced  before  the  jury  for  the  nur- 
pose  of  allowing  it  to  compare  them 
with  the  signature  to  the  ulleged  will 
and  to  say  by  it*  verdict  whether  the 
latter  was  genuine  or  not.  That  was 
the  law  in  New  York  until  1880  and  in 
Pennsylvania  until  1895.  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  and  other  leading  State*  have 
but  recently  set  aside*  this  archaic  rule. 
In  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  and  a  few  other  States  the 
court*  themselves,  under  the  leadership 
of  that  remarkable  jurist,  Chief  Justice 
Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  saw  the  light 
and  changed  the  rule. 

In  some  of  these  restrictive  States 
they  will  allow  you  to  compare  the 
disputed  document  with  any  other  docu¬ 
ment  that  happens  to  be  introduced  into 
the  case  for  some  other  purpose;  but 
they  will  not  allow  you  to  compare  the 
questioned  document  with  any  writing 
outside  of  the  case,  and  they  will  not 
permit  you  to  introduce  any  genuine 
document  into  the  case  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  comparing  it  with  the  alleged 
1  forgrd  document.  To  one  who  is  not 
a  lawyer  this  seems  the  height  of  ab¬ 
surdity.  One  of  the  legal  reasons  for  it 
is  that  it  is  likely  to  introduce  collateral 
questions  ag  to  whether  or  not  the 
alleged  genuine  signatures  are  really 
i  genuine.  But  this  is  a  matter  usually 
susceptible  of  the  most  convincing  proof. 

In  the  Indiana  case  of  Kahn  i*s. 
State,  decided  in  1914.  and  tried  before 
the  passage  of  a  later  statute,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Indiana  said: 

“The  comparison  by  experts  must  be 
confined  to  papers  in  the  case,  which  the 
party  is  estopped  to  deny,  and  such 
others  as  are  admitted  to  be  genuine  by 
the  party  against  whom  they  are  of 
fered."  The  lameness  of  this  rule  is  ap 
parent.  No  party  conscious  of  a  fraud 
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A  Better  Athletic  Underwear 

Sold  in  a  CleanerMiy 


L/- OU  pay  no  more  for  Sealpax  but  you 
I  get  more  for  your  money.  It  sells  at 
popular  prices  yet  it  possesses  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Sealpax  comes  fresh  from  the  laundry  to 
you  in  a  crisp,  sealed  container,  clean  as 
the  driven  snow.  Y ou  break  the  seal,  put 
Sealpax  on  and  wear  it.  That’s  con¬ 
venience  and  economy. 

You  find  the  fabric  caressingly  soft  and 
refreshingly  cool  and  airy.  You  get  a 
newer  sense  of  freedom  from  the  freer- 
cut  of  Sealpax. 

You  note  with  satisfaction  that  Sealpax  Underwear 
is  carefully  sewed  aud  neatly  finished. 

After  months  of  service,  you  learn  that  there  is 
unrivalled  wear  in  Sealpax. 

You’ll  conclude  as  have  thousands  of  other  partic¬ 
ular  men  that  Sealpax  is  a  better  athletic  underwear 
sold  in  a  cleaner  way. 

Sealpax  is  made  in  union  suits  and  separate  gar¬ 
ments.  If  not  at  your  dealer— write  us. 

ntp.  sealpax  company  n ep»  c.,  Baltimore,  md. 

A/so  Maker*  o f  Lady  Sealpax  Athletic  Underwear 


on  his  own  part  is  likely  to  admit  the 
genuineness  of  »  paper  which  he  know* 
will  expose  his  own  forgery. 

The  doctrine  was  more  lucidly  laid 
down  in  an  early  case  in  Michigan, 
which  read: 

“The  great  majority  of  cane*  are 
against  allowing  any  witness  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
signature  in  question  with  other  ad¬ 
mitted  signatures  and  then  giving  an 
opinion  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  one 
in  dispute,  but  have  generally  allowed 
the  jury  to  make  the  comparison  by 
contrasting  the  disputed  signature  with 
that  of  any  other  document  relevant  to 
the  issue  already  in  the  ca*c.  This  is 
the  well-established  rule  in  England.*9 

The  English  Parliament  abolished 
this  rule  in  1854,  but  Michigan  clung  to 
it  until  a  few  years  ago. 

In  one  case  a  witness  had  seen  the 
person  write  but  once,  and  had  forgot¬ 
ten  how  the  signature  appeared,  but  he 
was  allowed  to  compare  his  uncertain 
recollection  with  the  naper  in  the  case 
and  then  to  swear  to  his  opinion.  This 
was  no  opinion  at  all,  or  at  best  no 
better  than  anybody's  opinion,  but  it 
shows  how  venerable  and  how  absurd 
the  law  has  become  by  much  repetition 
and  by  constant  application  to  variant 
facts. 

Few  people  realize  that  common  docu¬ 
ment*  are  comparatively  recent  in  the 
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INTERNAL  GEAR 

TRUCK 
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Vhat  it  does 
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This  I-Beam  makes  Torbensen 
Drive  lighter  and  stronger 
than  ordinary  drives.  It  car¬ 
ries  all  the  load.  It  makes 
Torbensen  Drive  last  as  long 
an  any  truck.  It  makes  rear 
tires  give  20  percent  more 
mileage.  It  is  patented  and 
is  probably  the  main  reason 
for  Torbensen  leadership. 


Torbensen  Drive  adds  45  per¬ 
cent  to  rear  axle  road  clearance. 
Where  streets  or  roads  are 
torn  up  or  muddy ;  when  the 
truck  has  to  go 'cross  country; 
when  deep  snow  drifts  arc 
encountered;  this  extra  road 
clearance  often  marks  the 
difference  between  a  stalled 
truck  and  free,  clear  driving. 


Here  you  see  how  Torbensen 
Drive  works.  You  can  see 

I  how  the  sturdy  I-Beam  passes 
through  the  wheel  hub  and 
how  it  supports  the  difTrr- 
.  ential  housing.  This  con¬ 
struction  absolutely  separates 
the  functions  of  the  load-carry¬ 
ing  and  driving  parts,  yet 
it  holds  them  in  practically 
perfect,  permanent  alignment. 


Unusual  accessibilitv  makes 

4 

it  easy  for  any  driver  to  keep 
Torbensen  Drive  thoroughly 
lubricated  and  finely  adjusted. 
Torbrnscn  Drive  is  exception¬ 
ally  free  from  mechanical 
troubles.  It  is  made  ho 
readily  accessible  to  cut  down 
the  time  and  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  or  adjustments,  should 
they  ever  become  necessary. 


Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of 
Torbensen  Internal  Gear 
Drive.  Power  is  applied  to  the 
wheele  through  internal  gears 
afthe  wheel  and  near  the  rim. 
This  gives  Torbensen  Drive 
great  leverage  for  driving  just 
where  it  is  needed.  It  increases 
pulling  powerand  saves  gasand 
oil.  1  liese  gears  are  guaran¬ 
teed  for  two  years — two  years 
of  faultless  rear  axle  service. 


One  pound  of  dead -weight 
equals  nine  pounds  of  weight 
carried  on  springs,  in  its 
effect  on  truck  life.  When  you 
Ggure  on  this  basis,  know¬ 
ing  that  Torbensen  Drive  is 
half  as  heavy  as  other  types 
of  equal  capacity,  you  have 
very  strong  reasons  for  a 
20  percent  increase  in  rear 
tire  mileage  and  big  savings 
in  gasoline,  oil  and  repairs. 


T1IE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Torbrnscn  Drive  is  made 
to  Um.  Bwjr  owner  get# 
o  Gold  bond  Guarantee 
that  the  I-Beam  axle  and 
•piudlr*  Mill  lani  an  long 
a*  the  truck  and  the  Intrr- 
no!  gran  at  lead  two  yearn. 


ilb.on  the  axle 
equals  9lbs. 
on  springs 
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LBS. 


Ufl  sp M’pi'ffct  Sp’V'g  *r4>gi\t 


Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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An  Incident  in 
the  Lives  of  Two 
Famous  Smokers 


It  is  related  of  Carlyle  t  lint  on«*t*T»-r 
son.  after  they  wen?  both  fnnn*iiK  •> 
fur  the  itr*r  rliue  loculi  him-  Tt 

were  familiar  wit  It  each  othcrV  w- 
though  they  had  iimvr  hHliieiie*!  lo  u**- 
rurlyle  greeted  Tennyson  nr  fin*  <! 
mid  I  him  Into  his  study.  They  >nit  »!•  • 
In  from  of  sin  open  tin*.  They 
their  |  d|  M's  a  ml  smoked  vlKoponsly. 

At  the  eiiil  of  two  hour*.  TVnny- 
riw  ami  t*«*k  leave.  Ilo  d«*»la  rfd  wi¬ 
ly  Mint  to  Idiu  the  two  hours  Ju*t 
wore  tho  most  satisfactory  In  hh  hf* 
And  yef  lliese  two  vrortil  fiiRHHiH  writ* 
ImmI  piiHsed  lliow  two  hours.  |hi»T 
thoughtfully  at  tlMdr  |d|H-s.  without  *■•» 
Ing  ii  word  to  each  other. 

It  s  marvelous  what  depth*  of  -db-iv 
and  tiiiilrrshiiidlng  come  to  in  on  hi1 

B4  in  their  ukuiMo 

!•••  - in  ok  ers  *»- 

d  ilreitmeiv.  Ii 
!»l  be  far  ni*'  • 
hie  to  look  rn** 
and  iwelv** 
nre  io»t  the  rv 
cor*  of  fho  work 
i  open  fire,  u  ph* 

vrHI.  nnd  u  f»ljx 
fill  of  the  rie^ 
lolmeco.  Oh.  Mr 
Khnyynni,  win? 
you  mis  >pip 
Wlint  more  mulil 
m,- 

chine  of  h  hasy 
or  fretful  day? 
The  right  to 
Ic«ih» — that's  the  urgent  tired  !  One  that 
ha*  flavor  and  tang  and  Individuality  atd 
yet  doesu't  dry  up  the  mouth  or  tick,* 
the  throat.  A  tnhareo  flint  Is  aooUiiiu 
and  jet  mwpr  become*  tame  tt)  yon. 

Edgeworth  I*  given  credit  for  bavin* 
these  cha  ntc  tet*L*t  !«•*, 

Ami  yet  pipe  smoker*  are  so  finicky  Mia? 
Its  manufacturer*  don't  want  to  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  you  too  strongly,  It'*  powdh^ 
Mint  you  might  not  like  It  letter  than  ft:. 
hmiHt  of  totmiro  you  are  using  at  present, 
though  mu  ny  ho  re  dui  tilted  to  Edgeworth. 

It  4hN*Hirt  delight  every  pipo-Mtuolcrr 
it  would  In*  u*l nine  to  iniike  any  sm-b 
cliiim  a m  (hat  hilt  It  d<»e*  seem  to  «r?n 


YALE 


Make  today 
the  day  for  “Yale 


I'VKfcY  home  has  at 
least  one  place  where  a 
^  ale  Cylinder  Night  Latch 
should  l>e  used  —  at  least 
one  plaiS?  where  a  Yale 
Padlock  belong*  by  right 
— at  least  one  place  where 
a  Yale  Cabinet  Lock  will 
bring  proven  security.  And 
every  day  you  put  otf  in¬ 
stalling  “Yale" — just  so 
long  will  you  he  without 
the  certainty  of  protection 
and  security  that  arc 
assured  by  the  trade¬ 
mark  “Yale." 

Make  today  your  day 
lor  "Yale"  protection  the 
*»ame  protection  that  the 
world  ha*  enjoyed  for  halt 
a  century. 

Simply  tel  I  your  hardware 
•lea Ur  what  you  want.  And 
hr  Mill  din w  >ou  l hr  “Yale" 
trade-mark  on  it  your  guide 
and  guarantee.  Yale  products 
include  Vale  Cylinder  Night 
fafch**,  Pud  lurk*.  Cabinet 
Ixurks,  Trunk  Lock*.  RuiMt*r»' 
Hardware,  Door  Closer*  and 
Chain  Bl'sk-* 


'PHIS  photograph 
J  of  Hopper  ia  m 
unique  achievement 
on  thr  piirt  of  the 
photographer  who 
made  it.  At  first 
glance  it  doesn't  look 
anything  like  the 
Hopper  we  have  seen 
in  our  office :  at  a 
second  glance  it  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Hopper; 
ut  u  third  glance  it 
seems  more  like  Hop- 
per.  than  Hopper 
himself.  The  truth  is  Jimmy  Hopper 
Is  half  French  and  half  Irish. 

When  you  look  at  him  you  see  a 
short  man  with  a  chest  like  a  barrel, 
powerful  hands,  and  an  extraordinary 
mop  of  reddish  curls.  No- -this  is  not 
the  Irishman  in  Jimmy  Hopper.  It  is 
the  Frenchman,  sturdy  as  a  Breton 
fisherman. 

When  you  read  Jimmy  Hopper's 
writing  you  read  the  work  of  n 
literary  artist,  imaginative,  occasion¬ 
ally  impish  in  conception,  and  always 
beautifully  clear  in  execution.  This  is 
the  Irishman — the  modern  literary  Irish¬ 
man.  If  you  Ho  not  believe  it,  remem¬ 
ber  Synge,  Yeats.  James  Stephens,  and 
the  others. 


Ing  seen  everything 
there  was  to  see. 
That  is  Hopper's 
A  extraordinary  merit 

as  a  reporter — that 
he  goes  everywhere 
without  preposses¬ 
sions,  observes  every¬ 
thing  with  tbe  wide 
eyes  of  a  child,  and 
then  gives  you  the. 
picture  clearly,  sim- 
ply.  and  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

I*ast  winter,  w*hen 
an  ulcerated  tooth  was  delaying  Hop¬ 
per's  third  trip  to  France,  somebody 
tried  to  sell  him  a  patent  suit  guar¬ 
anteed  to  keep  a  man  afloat  for  days, 
and  provided  with  a  whistle  to  call 
for  help.  Hopper  was  Interested — as 
anyone  about  to  sail  through  the  sub¬ 
marine  atone  would  be.  But  he  was 
inclined  to  be  skeptical. 


y<nir*e|f  drawn  In  Kdgi»worMi.  an  to  «nnr 
|w«npiM.  Mu-  first  time  you  have  a  arm  At 
with  them.  You  nin.v  like  many  other 
smoker*  ileHde  tlml  It  Is  nut  only 
eX|M-iiK|ve  than  tin*  lohiirm  you  n^a 
smoke,  lait  rbiiHt*  ami  tastier. 

There  *eem*  fo  In*  something  iilmn* 
Edgcwwili  thin  wins  friend*,  so  ir* 
ma  pit  fart  u  rev*  would  be  glad  tr>  have 
>■••11  pul  It  to  the  test. 

Send  them  on  a  |HNtcanl  your  nan# 
and  addnisH.  also  Mint  of  the  retail 
ib-aler  in  whom  you  turn  for  suppHe*  ,«thI 
•bey  will  i|e*pittcti  to  you  geiaerv»n* 
sample*  of  Edgeworth  In  both  fnrnis— 
I'lug  Kltce  41  ml  Ready  UiiMhiL 

Then  get  out  ymir  favorite  pipe — the 
•  •lie  yiSl'l'p  set  aside  to  give  a  r»— t— 
make  sure  It  draw**  well.  *i  t*a|n*  nut  t tie 
l*owl.  and  haul  It  up  with  Edgeworth, 
l.i-.ui  lirti-k.  lind  the  nnn*r  iNHiiforiahlf 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mf|.  Co. 

9  E«»l  40lk  Sfarevl  New  York  City 


fPHE  salesman  suggcstctl  that  he  try  it. 
A  So  Hopper  and  the  salesman  went 
down  to  the  Battery*  Hopper  put  on  the 
suit  and  jumped  into  the  icy  river.  The 
suit  worked  perfectly.  Hopper  found 
himself  supported  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  water.  And  when  he  pulled 
the  string  the  valve  in  the  top  opened 
and  the  air  blew  a  shrill  blast  on  the 
whistle.  Hopper  was  delighted.  But 
when  he  came  ashore  and  got  thawed 
out  he  began  to  run  his  hand  through 
his  curls  in  a  manner  indicating  seri¬ 
ous  reflection.  The  salesman  wanted 
to  know  what  the  matter  was. 

••Well,"  said  Hopper,  “it  works  too 
well.  If  I  am  torpedoed  and  go  over- 
honrd  in  that  thing.  I  will  float  like 
a  cork — that’s  sure.  But  what  will  the 
rescuing  party  do?  They  will  sec  me 
safe  a>  a  church  and  pass  me  by  for 
some  poor  fellow  who's  got  no  suit  with 
a  whistle  in  the  tup.*  I  will  have  to 
swim  all  the  way  to  Ireland,  and  every¬ 
body  else  will  go  in  a  l*»at.  I'd  rather 
In*  like  the  rest — more  an  ohject  of 
decent  pity." 

So  Hopper  sailed  for  France  on  be¬ 
half  of  Colues's  without  any  patent 
suit.  His  ship  got  through  all  right, 
and  this  week  we  are  publishing  the 
first  of  his  urticles  from  the  front. 


JIMMY  HOlTEK  played  football  at  the 
University  of  California.  Afterward 
he  divided  his  time  between  newspaper 
reporting  and  the  law,  being  admitted 
to  the  best  magazines  about  the  time  he 
passed  his  bar  examination.  Whereupon 
he  served  for  a  year  or  so  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  French  at  his  Alma  Mater. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Philippines.  For 
a  while  he  served  on  the  staff  of  M Mc¬ 
Clure's  Magazine,"  in  the  days  when 
8.  S.  McClure  roamed  two  continents 
collecting  writers  as  other  men  collect 
paintings  or  postage  stumps  or  first 
edition  h. 

Since  then  Jimmy  Hopper  has  been 
u  free  lance,  writing  now  a  story 
and  HOW  u  series  of  articles,  lie  has 
lureii  to  the  war  zone  twice.  Two  year- 
ago  he  was  on  the  Mexican  border  with 
Pershing,  writing  that  series  of  articles 
for  OH. I.IWt's  which  gave  us.  at  least, 
the  sense  of  having  been  there  and  hav- 
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At  the  American  Front 

Cemtlnued  from  paor  7 

the  better  1  Soon  *hc  i*  on  his  shoulder, 

fulling  his  hair  intrepidly  and  rattling 
'rcncn  at  him.  He  has  probably  left 
behind,  on  the  farm  in  Kansas  or  Ne¬ 
braska,  a  little  brother  or  sister  of  just 
that  are — which  explains  his  tender¬ 
ness.  But  his  real  ecstasy  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  little  child  on  his 
shoulder  is  speaking  French.  Here's 
a  miracle  of  which  he  never  tires — 
that  this  small  tot  should  speak  French. 
So  volubly  too,  and  easily,  each  word 
coming  out  perfect  as  a  pearl  from  the 
pretty  lip*!  He  can’t  got  over  it;  rev¬ 
erence  dwells  in  hi*  eyes.  Which  re¬ 
mind*  me:  I  was  once  on  a  steamer 
entering  a  Japanese  harbor,  and  on 
deck  was  an  American  family,  with  a 
little  girl,  and  also  an  English  family, 
which  was  observing  the  American  fam¬ 
ily.  The  little  American  girl,  thrilled 
at  the  sight  of  the  colored  harbor, 
cried  out  some  remark  to  her  mother. 
A  sort  of  rustling  went  through  the 
attentive  English  family.  And  then  1 
hoard  in  an  awed  whisper:  "Oh,  Bertie, 
listen.  Even  the  little  one  speak*  that 
Yankee  brogue!” 

Signposts  of  War 

BUT  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  writing 
seriously  about  the  Great  War,  so  I 
will  *kip  all  the  other  good  stories 
I  have,  and  get  to  my  trip  to  the  front 
trenches.  Wc  started  the  next  day — 
in  a  limousine:  that  is  the  wav  one  goes 
to  war  these  days.  Now  (this  is  for 
the  benefit  of  anyone  finding  himself 
wandering  in  the  region  of  which  I 
speak)  there  are  two  way*  by  which 
you  may  know  whrther  you  are  going 
to  the  front  or  the  rear,  bocheward 
or  safetyward.  One  is  by  the  villages 
through  which  you  pass;  the  other  by 
the  houses  of  the  Persons  whom  you 
visit-  The  villages,  for  instance,  at  first 
are  intact  and  populous.  You  pass 
through  one  after  the  other;  as  you 
go  on,  the  civilian  population  decrease* 
und  the  military  increases.  Then  you 
get  to  one  in  w*hich  a  few  houses  are 
destroyed  us  though  by  earthquake. 
What's  that?  you  ask  yourself.  Air 
raids?  You  don’t  know.  The  next  vil¬ 
lage  is  still  queerer.  Half  the  houses 
are  down;  all  the  roofs  punctured. 
Then  come*  one  in  which  there  is  no 
house,  only  walls,  angular  and  torn  and 
where  everyone  lives  in  the  cellars.  The 
next  village  is  just  one  razed,  hlack  hor¬ 
ror.  You've  been  going  in  the  right 
direction.  As  for  the  people  upon  whom 

Jou  call,  well,  first  of  all,  the  general 
ivea  in  a  beautiful  chateau.  Yuu  ride 
a  while  and  call  on  the  divisional  gen¬ 
eral — a  smaller  chateau  in  which  they 
carefully  close  the  blinds  at  night.  You 
ride  farther  and  call  on  the  brigadier 
general-  and  he  is  living  in  a  house, 
a  plain  house,  and  right  by  is  a  very 
deep  and  comfortable  dugout  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  Farther  on  you  find  the  colo¬ 
nel — hr’*  in  the  reenforced  cellar  of  a 
collapsed  chaumiere.  and  a  big  shell  has 
juat  fallen  in  the  garden.  As  for  the 
captain,  he’s  in  a  dugout  scooped  under 
a  trench-  a  little  bit  of  a  place,  very 
low-ceitinged,  all  shored  up  and  leaking, 
which  might  lie  taken  for  the  cabin  of 
a  fishing  smack  were  it  not  for  the 
penetrating, cemetcrylike smell  of  earth, 
damp  and  deep 

The  Frontier  of  War 

WE  went  through  the  whole  grada¬ 
tion  that  day.  We  did  it  slowly, 
loitering  on  the  way.  We  stopped,  for 
instance,  to  view  a  British  aerodrome 
which  had  been  bombed  during  the 
night — the  rival  aviators  play  such 
jokes  on  carh  other  these  days.  Three 
big  sheds  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
bombs,  but  the  British  aviators,  noting 
now  und  waiting  for  the  night,  walking 
slowly  about  in  the  pale  sunlight,  smok¬ 
ing  their  pipes,  were  little  concerned — 
for  they  had  not  been  here  at  all  during 
|  the  strafing.  They  had  been  out  on  a 
little  expedition  of  their  own,  over  there 
1  across  the  lines,  and  hence,  a*  one  of 
them  explained  to  me.  "perfectly  safe, 
don't  you  see.”  We  stopped  also  at  an 
American  aerodrome.  I  use  the  word 
aerodrome  because  I  wish  to  be  courte¬ 
ous  to  my  country — but  it  was  an  aero¬ 
drome  without  planes  and  without  avi¬ 
ators.  Still,  the  emplacement  had  been 
chosen,  and  shed*  were  beginning  to  go 
up — and  as  long  as  something  is  going 
up  or  something  is  arriving,  I  suppose 
everything  is  all  right. 

Between  stops  we  were  burning  up 
the  road,  the  narrow,  hard,  little  road. 
,ip  and  down*  low  fiSN  and  falls,  with 
cold  stubble  to  right  and  left,  and  now 
and  then,  farther  off.  a  leafless  for- 


Face  the  Day 
with  a  Smile 


There’s  a  bran- flaked 
breakfast  dainty  which 
everybody  likes.  Hut  the 
joy  of  eating  can’t  compare 
with  the  aftcr-joy  it  brings. 

It  is  bran  flakes  — 
Nature's  laxative — hidden 
in  rolled  cereals.  A  studied 
mixture  with  a  most  de- 
lightfulflavor — Pettijohn’s. 

It  supplies  what  all  folks 
need — the  daily  bit  of  bran. 


To  Make  You  Fit 


Dran  acts  as  roughage. 
When  yon  omit  it,  fine 
foods  often  clog. 

Then  come  dull  days, 
headaches,  blues. 

The  world  would  Ik  ten 
times  as  cheerful  if  folks 
kept  clean  inside. 

Clear  bran  isn't  likable, 
so  nine  in  ten  neglect  it. 
Pcttijohn's  is  likable  and 
welcome. 

Toserveonce  daily  means 
a  constant  bran  supply. 

Try  it  one  week  and  watch 
remits.  See  what  it  adds  to 
the  joy  of  living.  You’ll 
not  go  back  to  branless  diet 
when  you  know  the  facts. 


A  Fluked  Cereal  Dainty 

55  *  Whmot  Product  20 %  0»U 
25  \  Bran 

A  brrftkf*«t  dj-.nlv  wlin-r  flavor* 
dike*  hft-fe  2?  p tt  cent  tin  ground  bran. 

Flour  —  75  per  ecnl  Got* 

errmrnt  Stamford  &*jr  *. th  23  C*f 
C*#l  brio  lllkca.  t.’fcc  like  Uruham 
tear  in  any  re<*pe. 

Both  sold  in  packaet*  only. 


ff  ft* 


Where  Wm  Began 


The  words 


HEINZ 

57  Varieties 

stand  for  good  things  to  eat 

IN  all  grocery  stores,  in  many  markets,  delicatessen 
shops  and  other  places  where  things  to  eat  are  sold, 
you  will  find  some  of  the  57  Varieties. 

In  many  places  you  will  find  all  of  them. 

Some  of  these  varieties  are  foods;  others  arc  condi¬ 
ments  or  relishes  intended  to  give  an  appetizing  taste 
to  other  foods.  All  of  them,  whether  foods  or  relishes, 
have  one  very  great  thing  in  common — one  thing  that 
makes  them  characteristically  Heinz — they  arc  all  good 
to  eat.  They  arc  all  made  of  good  materials— the 
choicest  that  can  be  raised,  or  bought,  or  made.  Many 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  used  arc  grown  under  our 
own  supervision,  from  our  own  selected  seed  in  those 
localities  where  wc  have  found  that  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  produce  the  best. 

They  are  all  clean,  all  pure — 
all  wholesome 

They  all  have  just  the  right  flavor,  that  perfect  ta*tc  which  make*  them 
M3  likable,  the  result  of  careful  cuokmg  and  preparation,  the  work  of 
men  and  women  w  ho  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  work  of  making  food 
taste  as  good  as  it  should. 

Heinz  has  manv  plants,  preserving  kitchens,  salting  sat  ions,  ware¬ 
houses,  all  over  the  w  orld,  and  thousand  %  of  happy,  enthusiastic,  loyal 
work  people  to  keep  the  promise  that  wherever  you  find  a  product  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  “Heinz*'  on  the  label,  that  product  is  good  to  eat. 

Baked  Beans ,  Spaghetti ,  Tomato  Soap ,  Tomato  Ketchup, 
Pickles,  Vinegar,  Olive  Oil,  etc . 

Aft  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 

. ~3T  Varieties 
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Essentially  a  Service  Car 


IT  is  true  that  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  popularity  of  National 
motor  cars  is  due  to  their  com¬ 
fort  and  security. 

It  is  true  also  that  their  pleasing 
design  and  the  careful  method 
of  their  manufacture  have  played 
a  large  part  in  their  favor. 


nomical  transportation  has  mag¬ 
nified  the  National’s  importance 
in  this  field. 

The  National  is  essentially  a  car 
to  be  used;  built  to  last  several 
seasons  and  to  serve  without 
waste. 

With  either  the  six-cylinder  or 
the  twelve-cylinder  airplane- 
type  motor  it  is  conspicuously 
reliable  and  efficient. 

Its  smooth  action  and  perfect 
balance,  its  staunch  and  endur¬ 
ing  construction,  make  its  fuel, 
tire  and  maintenance  costs  sur¬ 
prisingly  low. 


But  their  strongest  appeal  rests 
on  a  much  sounder  basis — a 
basis  of  unquestioned  signifi¬ 
cance  at  this  time. 

It  rests  on  the  capacity  of 
National  cars  for  competent  and 
sustained  performance — for  sen  - 
ice  under  all  conditions  without 
failure. 

New  dependence  on  the  motor 
car  as  a  means  of  swift  and  eco- 


NATIONAI.  MO  TOR  CAR  iff  VEHICLE 
CORPORATION  -  INDIANAPOLIS 

Etghiteni/t  Successful  Year 


We  believe  that  the  twelve-cylinder  National  will  outperform  any 


genuinely  “stock”  car  in  the  world 


National  Dealer*  Now  Offer  Complete  Range  of  Body  Styles  in  Both 

Six  and  ’Twelve  Cylinder  CModels 

Seven -Fawnger  Touring  Tar,  Four  Ptoaenger  PIlaHoii,  Four- 
Passenger  Roadster, Sc tcii  Pftucu^erCooverttbkSeilitt 


-I  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 
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eat  of  marvelously  rich  browr.*. 
we'd  slither  through  a  village,  up  t 
kneel  in  mud,  between  stone 
with  expressionless  facades,  air 
main  street  peopled  with  cannon,  *•- 
chickens,  and  children — healthy 
dren  of  Lorraine  with  red  cheek* 
little  girl*  wore  their  hair  ctara. 
boys  wore  the  military  forage  caq 
horizon  blue;  they  would  get  read) 
along  the  wall*,  a*  they  saw  us  appr 
and  just  as  we  would  pn**  they  d  v 
their  heels  together  and  give  . 
salute — the  American  uniform  *  • 
popular  in  these  parts.  Just  th  - 
these  children,  who  practically 
never  known  days  of  peace,  who w 
memory  and  experience  is  that  of 
in  a  land  ut  war,  on  the  fro* r,f 
a  land  at  war! 

Hailing  for  the  Chanct 

BY  noon  we  were  in  Toul — Tool 
in  her  old  grass-grown  ramp* 
u  wuenan  in  11  medieval  corset  o! 
whalebone  (whut  is  a  whalebone 
when  it  is  of  iron?)  One  car. 
very  good  dejeuner  at  the  Hotel 
Comedir,  in  Toul.  In  fact,  genrr, 
for  good  eating,  I  recommend  the  fr 
And  also  for  joyous  spirit;  for 
air;  for  blood  that  runs  free  ttir- 
the  veins;  for  the  gayety  of  sou'  - 
comes  with  action;  for  smiling,  .1 
our  optimism. 

At  the  rear  there  arc  cartes  de 
and  heavy,  poisoned  air,  and  old  pc 
pie,  and  inert  pcoplr  with  »Uir 
minds  who  cower,  nil  hem  up  * 
thought*  of  disaster  and  imp*- 
j  ties,  of  surrender  and  maudlin 
Never  listen  to  the  rear. 

From  Toul,  on  again,  still  tovnr*  7 
north.  We  reached  division*!  Ir. 
quarters,  past  which  we  would  r. 
gone  un  had  we  not  been  stop**: 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  cape* 
charge  of  a  supply  company 
brought  daily  food,  ammunlticc 
clothes  to  a  regiment  iri  the  tmr 
I  woutd  not  write  of  him  were  hr 
the  first  sample  I  struck  on  the 
of  something  across  which  I  **• 
come  many  times  In  the  aueftr  - 
days — our  young  American  officer, 
denly  raised  in  rank  and  dmpp 
the  midst  of  the  world**  bigg***  *r 
and  tick)e<l  to  death  with  his  job;  m 
eager  to  learn,  to  dn  it  well;  rrat" 
ful,  inventive,  impatient  of  routine 
old  wavs  of  doing  things;  prodip. 
himself  and— I  must  repeat  it  -U  v 
to  death  to  In*  in  the  Big  Thing, 
the  men  I  met  later  were  not  like  ?\ 
But  *0  many  were  that  I  have 
away  from  that  army,  raw  nr.i  . 
learned  a*  it  still  i*.  still  sir.*  w  . 
child  and  just  learning  to  walk  v 
a  burning  fnith  in  what  it  will  ir  * 
pli*h — if  given  the  chance. 

Through  Sean  of  Mud 

WKLL,  that  young  captain,  who  * 
created,  all  by  himself,  mimeO  . 
which  no  one  had  seen,  wanted  tc  >• 
it  to  us.  He  took  us  to  hi*  establish^' 
.—his  sorting  room  (an  ex-pigpen,  fir 
ixed.  but  nut  altogether  evoeiutel  * 
a  corner  of  which  two  porker? 
grunted),  his  stables,  hi*  bur?* 
mule  hospital,  his  shower*,  hi*  •.»“■ 
shop,  his  butcher  shop,  hi*  rest«ur.v 
his  shoe  shop  (where  daily  sum* 
pairs  of  trench  shoes  were  ixoultfi  r 
patched).  He  pointed  everythin*1 
to  u».  and  over  everything  «V 
passed  witli  love-  for  hr  hud  crulr 
all  this  in  a  few  week*,  right  ir.  1  -** 
of  mud.  out  of  nothing:  he  was  u  ’p  s 
KimI.  His  job  was  to  keep  a  wbftV  rtf 
ment  in  the  trenches  fed.  clothed. urn- 
and  equipped.  He  was  in  cotnnmrd  < : 

1  don't  know  how  many  men  1 1  ve  f • ' 
gotten,  to  tell  the  truth),  of  five  A 
dreef  mutes  Ithat  1  remember).  >' 
something  like  sixty- four  war 
Every  morning  at  seven  his  long  wj. 
train  reported  at  railhead  ani  k* 
up  the  stuff  ordered  the  iUy  bcf.i 
Then  it  went  back  to  his  heniqpaMfT 
(the  little  settlement  he  bad  crcafv-  « 
and.  while  the  animals  fed  and  tb*  r 
of  the  train  slept  and  fed  and  «***• 
hr,  with  a  stationary  drtachmcit.  Vr 
loaded,  re-sorted  everything  L'V  n*’’ 
and  company,  ami  reloaded.  At  fo»' 
the  afternoon  the  wagon  train.  reW»’ 
was  on  it*  way  again.  It  had  t*>  P*; 
through  a  forest  while  still  il  wi*  ' 
and  emerge  out  of  that  forest  y 
it  was  dark.  The  rest  of  the  way  '* 
in  the  night,  the  train  segrcgul 
it  went,  sending  some  wagons  1  '*jr 
one  company,  some  toward  anothfr,  '*■ 
pushing  all  of  its  element*  right  t" 
trenches,  to  the  company  kitchen*  t*" 
to  unload — n  long,  rumbling,  KfMt 
mysterious  journey,  through  dire- 
through  sea*  of  mud,  lit  up  at  time 
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sudden  flare*  from  the  German  posi- 
tions  and  sprinkled  also  at  times  by 
shells.  The  way  back  was  the  same — 
in  the  dark.  And  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  were  at  railhead  once  more, 
to  bt-tfin  all  over  agam. 

We  finally  left  the  young  captain  and 
hit*  enthusiasm.  I  could  tell  his  story 
clearly,  reading  it  between  the  lines, 
Vie  xnid.  He  had  been  mad  as  the  let¬ 
ter  H  when  put  on  this  job— he  who 
dreamed  of  the  first-line  trench  and 
>rlory.  Hut  he  had  got  after  it  hard-— 
and  now  he  thought  it  the  best  job  in 
the  world  and  the  most  important  in 
the  whole  army;  it  was  to  him  the  very 
center  and  pith  of  the  universe.  With 
men  capable  of  such  a  charming  illu¬ 
sion,  and  only  with  such,  are  things 
done — big  things. 

And  i Voir  Gas  Shells 

WE  went  on  to  the  next  village,  and 
there  our  nostrils  began  to  dilate. 
For  things  were  manifestly  changing. 
Thia  village  was  nicked— quite  u  bit 
nicked  up:  the  veriest  tyro  could  see 
that  things  happened  here  sometimes. 
Also,  the  doughboys,  of  whom  there 
were  many,  had  a  strange  appearance. 
When  you  saw  them  near  and  peered 
at  their  faces,  you  saw  they  were  mere¬ 
ly  young  lads  with  amiable  grins,  but 
an  soon  as  they  were  at  a  little  distance 
they  took  on  a  sort  of  secretly  formi¬ 
dable  aspect.  At  first  I  could  not  make 
out  why  that  was;  then  I  saw  it  was 
because  of  the  helmets.  They  wore  no 
campaign  hats,  but  st4H»1  helmets  the 
khaki-colored,  flabbrimmrd  steel  hel¬ 
met  of  the  British  army.  On  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  somehow,  this  helmet  has  a  vague. 
Chinese  air.  A  British  troop,  marching 
along  a  road,  gives  one  visions  of  rice 
fields  and  pagodas.  But  somehow,  on 
our  young  slim  lads,  the  effect  was  dif¬ 
ferent  It  took  me  several  hours  to 
discover  just  what  that  appearance  was 
— I'll  tell  about  it  later. 

Besides  the  helmets  upon  their  heads, 
they  wore  their  gas  masks  at  “ready,” 
under  their  chins,  and  as  we  turned  a 
corner  in  the  village  (a  nicked  corner) 
we  saw  a  sign  left  by  the  late  French 
occupants:  “Le  port  du  masque  et  du 
casque  est  obllgatoire."  So  we  in  our 
limousine  threw  off  our  caps  and  put 
on  our  helmets  and  hitched  our  gas 
masks,  which  had  lain  on  our  hips,  to 
the  readier  position  on  the  chest,  right 
under  the  chin. 

The  gas  mask,  by  the  way  fas  well 
as  the  steel  helmet),  is  now  at  the 
front  as  natural  a  part  of  one**  equip¬ 
ment  as  one's  shoes.  This  is  because 
of  the  evolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  pleasing  art  of  burning  out  the 
other  fellow's  lungs.  The  gas  waves, 
sent  by  complicated  apparatus,  densely 
and  for  small  distances,  is  now  out  of 
fashion.  Its  use  depended  too  much 
on  fortuitous  occurrences,  such  as  the 
quality  and  direction  of  the  wind. 
Asphyxiation,  these  days,  is  sent  by 
shells.  Besides  the  shrapnel  shell  and 
ihe  high-explosive  shell  there  is  now 
the  gas  shell — of  which  there  arc  sev¬ 
eral  kinds,  all  quite  different.  So  now¬ 
adays,  when  shells  begin  to  drop,  you 
not  only  sink  yourself  into  a  cellar  or 
dugout  or  throw  yourself  on  your  belly 
behind  a  wall  sn  ns  not  to  he  torn  to 
pieces;  you  also  put  on  your  gas  mask 
—a  most  loathsomely  uncomfortable 
contrivance — so  as  to  escape  asphyxia¬ 
tion.  A  most  charming  war,  this. 

We  were  now  at  brigade  headquar¬ 
ters.  A  house — just  as  I  told  you — 
with  a  comfortable  dugout  at  the  kitchen 
door.  It  must  have  been  once  the  house 
of  the  rich  man  of  thia  humble  hamlet, 
hut  it  haB  been  stripped  of  its  furni¬ 
ture  and  refurnished.  The  furniture  of 
the  salon,  or  parlor,  consisted  now  of 
hoards  laid  across  horses,  of  maps  and 
telephones;  it  was  here  most  of  the 
huMness  was  transacted.  Across  the 
hall  was  the  dining  room,  still  a  dining 
room,  and  upstairs  was  the  brigadier 
general’s  bedroom — hut  I  did  not  go  up 
there.  The  general  invited  us  to  din¬ 
ner.  and.  as  it  wax  quite  time  for  din¬ 
ner,  we  slipped  across  the  street  to  the 
Salvation  Army  hut. 

A  Salration  Army  Hut 

rpUK  reason  we  wanted  to  see  the 
1  Salvation  Army  hut  was  that,  all  the 
way  up  here,  everyone  we  talked  to. 
from  general  to  private,  had  prone  out 
of  his  way  to  enlist  ua  In  a  violent  and 
fit  wrmwl  to  me)  unreasonable  parti¬ 
sanship.  Everyone,  in  most  violent 
terms,  had  praised  the  Salvation  Army 
huts  and  had  ‘'knocked”  the  hut*  of 
snnthcr  organization  (much  stronger 
nn*l  richer  than  the  Salvation  Army) 
which  also  has  huts  at  the  front.  Now 
I  know  that  we  Americans  love  to  take 
sides  and  espouse  cause*.  I  remember 


“Both  A  re  Equipped  W ith 
R&lM  Motors” 


Eagerly  she  has  awaited  his  arrival  with 
the  two  household  aids  that  promise  so 
much  in  easier  tasks  and  greater  comfort. 

Her  appreciation  is  complete  when  she 
sees  the  famous  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor 
on  both  cleaner  and  fan,  a  sure  sign  of 
utmost  quality  throughout. 

Her  husband  has  learned  by  dollars- 
and-ccnts  experience  in  his  own  factory 
what  R  &  M  Motor  satisfaction  is.  And 
his  selection  was  based  on  that  experience. 

A  Robbins  &  Myers  Electric  Fan  is  a 
fan  built  by  motor  specialists,  a  fact  well 
worth  remembering.  A  fan  is  as  good  as 
the  motor  back  of  it;  and  the  motor  is  as 
good  as  the  concern  back  of  it.  What¬ 
ever  the  fan  size  or  purpose,  you  will  find 
it  in  the  Robbins  6c  Myers  line. 

Robbins  &  Myers  have  been  building 
quality  motors  for  twenty-one  years 
motors  ranging  from  1-40  to  30  horse¬ 
power — motors  for  general  power  services 
— motors  for  electrically-driven  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  home,  office  and  store. 

A  Robbins  6c  Myers  Motor  on  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  addressing  machine  or  any  other 


electrical  device  is  a  sure  sign  of  superiority 
throughout.  This  name  is  assurance  of 
value  just  as  it  is  a  guarantee  of  service. 

Power  users,  electrical  device  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  find  the  utmost  in 
value  and  satisfaction  in  the  Robbins  6c 
Myers  line. 

Thr  Rnbbin*  &  Myer*  Co..  Springfield.  Ohio 

For  T'U'/njy-on/  Yfart  Msktri  o  f  Quality  Fast  anJ  Motor j 
Rrifirhrt  in.  All  Principal  Chic* 
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More  Strength 

Where  Strength  Is  Needed 


ADAH 

■Shoulders 

of 

Strength 


A3AK  TIRES 


Mark  carefully  how  Ajax  tires  are  braced 
where  the  road  strain  comes.  Note  those  burly 
supports.  They're  known  as  Shoulders  of  Strength 
a  mileage  adding  feature  that  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Ajax.  * 

Shoulders  of  Strength  distribute  road  wear 
evenly  over  the  tread.  Friction  can’t  center  and 
grind  quickly  through  to  the  fabric.  Shoulders  of 
Strength  put  more  rubber  where  it  should  be. 
They  put  more  tread  on  the  road. 

Ajax  Road  King 

This  stalwart  Ajax  tire  rolls  up  amazing 
mileage  records.  See  those  Shoulders  of  Strength, 
and  the  massive  Road  King  tread  of  heavy 
triangle  barbs.  They  give  you  splendid  traction. 
You  can  count  on  them  to  hold  the  road. 


Road  strain  on  tires  is  especially  severe  at  the 
points  where  the  tread  begins.  Rc-inforcement  at 
these  points  means  better,  longer  tire  wear. 


The  Ajax  Road  King,  with  a  four-ply  seam¬ 
less  Ajax  tube,  is  a  combination  that's  sure  to  show 
a  profit.  Ajax  tires  and  tubes,  together  arc  the  com- 
bination  that  yields  the  utmost  in  service.  Try  them. 


97 (l  Owners’  Choice 


Ajax  tires  are  97', i  Owners’  Choice.  T  his 
great  percentage  of  our  yearly  output  is  selected 
by  individuals  to  replace  tires  of  other  makes  that 
came  on  their  cars. 


MORE 
TREAD 
ON  THE 
ROAD 
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AJAX  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York 
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MORE 
RUBBER 
WHERE  IT 
SHOULD  BE 


very  well  a  period  in  my  life  during 
which  VI  who  wore  blue  jerseys  consid¬ 
ered  ourselves  infinitely  better,  square rf 
more  moral,  and  at  ibe  .same  time  more 
courageous  than  some  fellows  l regular 
skunks),  a  little  farther  down  the  line, 
who  wore  red  jerseys;  and  yet  I  know 
also  that,  meeting  since  some  of  the*c 
red-jerscyed  skunks,  into  whose  stom¬ 
achs  it  had  been  a  delight  to  sink 
my  bead,  I  have  found  most  of  them 
quite  decent  men.  and  some  of  them, 
in  fact,  rather  amiable  arid  admirable 
chum;  ter*.  So  I  was  a  bit  Wry  about 
this  hut  business.  "Hut  why?”  I  would 
ask,  and  also  "How?”  And  they  would 
speak  vaguely  of  hot  chocolate  served 
to  men  just  out  of  the  trenches,  and 
with  more  enthusiasm  of  pies  and 
doughnut*,  and  I  was  not  quite  con¬ 
vinced-  That  is  why  I  went  into  the 
Salvation  Army  hut  to  see. 

It  was  night,  by  this  time,  and  the 
place  we  entered,  lighted  only  by  a  few 
guttering  candles,  was  made  vast  and 
mysterious  by  the  great  shadows  which 
massed  in  the  corners  and  pulsed  in 
the  depths  of  the  high  ceiling.  It  was, 
ns  "a  matter  of  fact.  1  think,  some  big 
deserted  barn,  but  it  had  the  aspect 
of  an  old  ami  ruined  cathedral.  At  first 
this  is  all  one  naw — the  old,  thick  stone 
walls;  the  floor  of  beaten  earth,  smell¬ 
ing  damp;  the  high  ceiling,  patched, 
where  there  were  holes  of  suspicious 
shape,  with  white  squares  of  tent  can¬ 
vas;  the  candlelight*,  each  with  its 
humid  little  halo  Then  we  saw  that 
beneath  the  candle*  were  tables,  and 
about  the  tables  chairs,  and  that  at 
aome#of  the  tables  men,  American  sol¬ 
dier*  mated  Mill  with  the  mud  of  the 
trenches,  their  steel  helmets  upon  their 
heads,  their  gas  mask*  beneath  their 
chins — sat  reading  or  writing:  reading 
news  from  home,  writing  letters  home 
The  vast  ness  of  the  place,  the  darkness, 
the  discomfort  of  the  place,  together 
with  the  thought  that  to  those  from 
the  trenches  this  was  warmth  and  com¬ 
fort.  made  of  the  Herne  something  at 
once  weird  und  touching.  At  the  end 
of  the  room  there  was  a  long  counter 
with  a  row  of  candles  that  made  it 
look  like  an  altar.  It  wasn't  an  altar, 
however;  whrn  we  were  near  we  saw 
that  it  held  all  along  its  length  small 
packages  of  tobacco,  of  cigarettes,  of 
nuts,  of  randies  and  dates  and  figs  and 
cigars  little  bit*  of  sacks,  made  little 
so  us  to  l>c  cheap  and  within  the  mean* 
of  all,  little  bags  such  a*  one  makes  for  a 
Christmas  tree,  a  great  Christmas  tree 
to  which  a  thousand  children,  a  thou¬ 
sand  poor  children,  have  been  invited. 

Why  Thin  Hut  In  Popular 

HERE,  by  the  counter,  was  another 
group  of  soldier*.  One  of  them,  buck 
from  his  turn  from  the  trenches,  was 
holding  forth  to  others  who  had  not 
yet  been  there  lie  wa*  a  young  lad. 
very  young  I  how  very  young  most  of 
there  soldiers  look!)  :  u  stripling  of  a 
lad.  tall  and  lithe.  His  attitude  toward 
what  he  had  just  been  through  was  one 
of  intense  und  eager  satisfaction:  he 
was  like  u  freshman  just  out  of  his 
first  football  game  still  athrill  with 
it.  and  tremendously  anxious  for  the 
pi  xt  one. 

His  young  fare  was  all  alight;  be¬ 
neath  the  steel  helmet  his  dark  eyes 
glowed  and  dilated  as  he  tried  to  pass 
to  his  less  fortunate  fellows,  who  had 
not  been  there,  some  of  the  essence  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  learned.  At  that 
moment  he  was  holding  forth  on  the 
subject  of  poisoned  gases.  "Yes,”  hr 
was  saving,  "and  there's  the  mustard 
ga«.  Tha f  sort  of  burns  you  all  over, 
and  blinds  you  and  makes  you  choke. 
Then  there’s  the  convulsion  gas — it 
gives  you  coma  and  convulsion  and 
nauseution.  and  thing*.  Then  there's 
the  pukatiun  gas — " 

One  of  the  hoy*,  fafther  away, 
rapped  on  the  counter  for  attendance. 
A  moment  after  the  canvas  screen  be¬ 
hind  parted,  a  young  woman  appeared 
and  now  we  knew  the  reason  of  that 
Salvation  Army  hut's  popularity;  we 
understood  the  vehemence  of  its  many 
partisans  It  wasn't  a  matter  purely 
of  rhixolatr  and  doughnut*  and  pies. 
The  real  answer  was  right  here  before 
us— the  woman  who  had  just  come 
through  the  screen  and  who  now  wa* 
waiting  most  graciously  on  the  lad  who 
had  rapped,  She  was  a  young  woman, 
and  she  was  very  pretty  and  most  be¬ 
comingly  gotten  up  in  a  khaki-colored 
costume  which  h.  thing  ghoul  H 

of  military  chic  and  vet  remuined  subtly 
feminine.  And  when  she  spoke  it  was 
with  a  pretty,  low,  w  *11- modulated  voice, 
and  her  eye*  were  bright  and  frank. 
Many  soldier*  came  forward  now  to  be 
walled  on.  and  «-hc  did  this  graciously 
as  any  rpioen  I  fairy-tale  queen.  I  mean) 
who  loves  her  people  very  dearly  and  is 


hound  to  share  their  worries  and  T  ' ' 
troubles  and  is  lilled  with  tender r  . 
for  their  hardships  and  their  pci 
we  could  see  she  was  adored. 

After  she  had  attended  to  n. 
wants  we  introduced  ourselves*, 
she  invited  us  behind  the  can  van  sm  r. 
to  see  her  kitchen.  The?  kitchen  v 
merely  the  farther  end  of  the  buildii 
like  it,  it  had  grimy  stone  wall*,  da' 
earthen  floor,  and  an  absurdly  hr.: 
ceiling  patched  with  canvas.  But 
the  ground  was  a  held  range,  ami  the- 
were,  besides,  a  deal  table.  *cvcr. 
rough  chair*,  barrels,  boxes,  anrt  car 
of  provision*,  and  in.  n  corner  **  lit' 
tent  which  wa*  her  home.  Wr  nail 
the  table  and.  while  observing  sec rr 
meanwhile  the  fact  that  she 
humor  and  tolerance  and  understan 
mg,  a  mind  as  beautiful  as  her  ext  err 
charm,  we  pursued  our  severe 
vest  igat  ion  (though  now  we  kne* 
We  asked  why  the  Salvation  Arn 
around  these  "diggings."  was  mo 
popular  than  the  other  organiutt:r  • 
She  deprecated  such  talk,  of  rour^ 
She  said  the  other  organ  1741 1 ion  w 
un  udmirablc  one,  and  that  it  and  he* 
worked  together  in  mutual  helpful ne 
and  amity.  Hut  when  wo  pressed  «« 
questioning  she  at  last  admitted  th. 
perhaps  the  unreasonable  partisan 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  sector  was  «J 
to  the  fact  that  her  hut  made  hot  chf*c 
lute  and  doughnuts  and  pie*  (once  rm-r# 
the  chocolate,  doughnuts,  and  pi«*s ’ 
She  called  her  helpmates,  two  blon 
Salvation  lassies,  and  usked  them  -ta 
ti*tics  on  the  subject,  und  they  .-a 
the  record  was  this:  one  day  they  hr* 
made  fifty  pica  and  two  thousand  1 1  m. 
two  thousand)  doughnut*. 

“They're  Arriraln” 

AS  we  talked  there  had  been  a  numb* 
of  heavy  detonations  near  by.  an 
1,  wishing  to  show  I  had  been  in  thi 
sort  of  thing  before  (man  will  hIwuv 
show  off  before  woman),  said;  “You 
have  a  battery  stationed  near  by. 
haven’t  you?"  But  she.  in  n  rap 
parenthesis, answered  negligently:  •*( 
these  are  not  departures;  they’re  ur 
rivals."  und  went  on  with  the  subj«  • 
thus  disturbed.  Now,  a  departure 
when  you  shoot  at  the  other  fellow,  an  1 
an  arrival  is  when  tin*  other  fellow  1- 
shooiing  at  you  1  and  coming  clone  I .  For 
the  first  time  I  noticed,  hanging  or 
the  hack  of  her  chair,  on  one  side  .. 
steel  helmet,  on  the  other  a  k«*  mask 
A  dinner  engagement  is  11  dinner  1  r. 
giigemcnt;  our  watches,  shako  I  her. 
us  we  might,  now  told  us  it  was  timr 
for  dinner  with  the  brlgadici*  genera 
und  so,  not  liking  (for  the  moment! 
the  brigadier  general  at  all.  wo  Mid 
good-by  and  went  to  dine  with  him. 

That  dinner  was  interesting.  In  the 
midat  of  it  a  lively  cannonade  shook 
the  closr-sh uttered  window,  and  ih< 
general,  nodding  to  one  of  his  your  .■ 
aids,  said:  "(Jo  find  out."  The  y«>ui  . 
man  disappeared  through  the  door  I 
had  a  vision  of  him  mounting  a  hor 
and  dashing  away,  dashing  to  and  fr 
at  the  gallop  over  an  immense  and  dark 
battle  field,  from  battery  to  battery 
But  he  came  back  xo  soon  I  knew  bt 
had  nut  done  this,  and  his  nice  uniform 
besides,  was  unsullied  of  mud  and  tin- 
fleckrd  of  foam.  "It  was  a  French  hut 
tcry,  general," he  reported.  "It  let  Ioom 
at  something — nobody  know*  what.  It 
has  ceased  firing."  And  I  knew  that  he 
had  merely  stepped  across  the  hall  and 
used  the  telephone. 

/*  War  a  dame? 

BESIDES  the  general's  staff,  there 
were  several  guests  at  the  table 
officers  on  mission  or  inspection,  among 
them  the  son  of  one  of  our  ex-president- 
a  kindly,  humorous,  very  conscientious 
and  tranquilly  strong  officer.  I  thought 
as  I  watched  him  and  listened  to  bin 
The  talk  was  mostly  of  the  business 
These  men,  you  could  sec.  were  not  men, 
or  were  no  longer  men,  who  discus*  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  war  in  it¬ 
self.  They  accepted  war  fully,  and  their 
concern  wa*  a*  to  the  carrying  on 
of  it. 

And  listening  to  them.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  war  is,  after  all.  n  gam. 
terrible  and  engrossing,  but  a  gam. 
and  that  men  are  boys,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  there  will  alwav* 
be  war,  because  men  are  boy*  who  tike 
game  unless  women  Anally  take  hold 
of  things,  for  women  are  not  boys,  but 
are  much  more  serious  and  have  nut  the 
Mime  fondness  for  games. 

Dinner  being  over,  we  replaced  our 
helmet*  upon  our  heads,  tightened  our 
mask*  up  under  our  chins,  and  went 
out  and  on  toward  the  bochc. 


Hr.  Hopper*  rert  *toiy  will  «r/ipn,r 

rii  if  11  tariff  ixfwr  ^  _  . 


BRAKES 

INSPECTED 


WurlTTxer 


OQy  BRAKC  LINING 


Uncle  Sam’s  Niece 


C**t(Mme4  frwum  poet  II 

An  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Vassal*  Alumna?  Council  to  um?  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  Vassar  Col- 
lejfe  fur  some  patriotic  purpose  during 
the  summer  of  Ilf  1H.  there  has  been  cre¬ 
ated,  under  the  plan  of  Mrs.  John  Wood 
Blodgett,  an  alumna  ami  trustee  of  the 
college,  an  intensive  training  school  for 
nuneH.  This  “camp"  will  open  at  Vaa- 
sar  College.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  on 
June  24  and  close  September  13.  Can¬ 
didates  for  admission  are  being  selected 
from  among  the  graduates  of  upproved 
women's  colleges  who  are  members  of 
the  class  of  1918  and  tho^e  of  the  last 
ten  years,  including  1'JUJi. 

Actual  War  II  or  A* 

AFTER  three  months  of  theoretical 
training,  these  students  will  be  pul 
directly  into  hospitals  for  two  years, 
thus  releasing  many  experienced  nurses 
for  the  front.  They  will  probably  com¬ 
plete  their  training  by  actual  war  work; 
for  as  the  war  goes  on.  all  first-class 
hospitals  will  ufnliute  with  local  haute 
hospitals.  Many  of  the  best  known  hos¬ 
pitals  have  already  arranged  to  change 
their  programs  so  as  to  take  groups 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  students  and  give 
them  their  degrees  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  Credit  for  a  full  academic 
year  will  be  given  graduates  from  this 
camp,  reducing  the  regular  course  im¬ 
mediately  from  three  to  two  years,  and 
eliminating  much  of  the  drudgery  of  the 
ordinary  nursing  student*’  experience. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Guldwater.  director  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  has 
a  few  illuminating  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  new  training  camp: 

“‘More  and  more  responsibility  is 
being  put  upon  the  nurse*,  now  that 
bo  many  physicians  and  internes  have 
been  called  into  war  service  I  made 
a  survey  recently  of  some  thousand 
hospitals  and  found  that  28  per  cent 
of  their  staff  physicians  and  internes 
are  now  serving  the  Government.  This 
means  that  some  of  the  work  handled 
by  physicians  and  internes  must  now  be 
done  by  nurses.  They  will  have  charge 
of  the  administration  of  anesthetics,  fur 
instance,  and  will  assist  in  the  oper¬ 
ating  rooms  in  X-ray  work  and  me¬ 
chanotherapy.  The  college  woman  who 
hesitate*  to  take  the  training  offered  at 
Vassar  this  summer  because  she  is 
afraid  she  may  not  he  sent  to  the  ba*e 
hospitals  in  France  should  be  reminded 
that  the  civil  hospitals  on  this  aide  of 
the  water  will  probably  care  fur  many 
wounded  men.  One  hundred  thousand 
beds  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country 
will  he  used  for  military  purposes,  and, 
a*  there  are  only  250,000  beds  in  all 
hospitals  in  the  country,  a  big  percent¬ 
age  of  our  nurses  will  be  caring  for 
wounded  men." 

The  Demand  Has  No  Limits 

MISS  M.  ADELAIDE  NUTTING,  di- 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  and  Health  in  Columbia  University, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nursing 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
makes  a  very  practical  suggestion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  woman  of  unusual  execu¬ 
tive  ability  who  may  want  to  know  where 
practical  nursing  can  be  made  to  lead: 

“‘But  perhap*  the  most  fundamentally 
valuable  service  which  college*  women 
of  genuine  ability  can  render  in  nurs¬ 
ing  will  be  found  in  the  important  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  educational  positions 
in  our  great  hospitals  and  training 
schools.  There  are  more  thun  1.500 
training  schools  in  the  country  calling 
for  good  leadership,  for  the  preparation 
of  young  women  of  varying  degrees  of 
education,  for  the  many  forms  of  vital 
public  service  above  outlined.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  these  schools  hold  highly 
rerpofiaible  and  dignified  positions  of 
much  public  importance.  It  is  high 
time  fur  college  women  to  give  seri¬ 
ous  study  to  this  rich  field  of  social 
opportunity." 

And  In  this  connection  do  you  know, 
Mibb  College  Graduate,  that  the  Allies 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  us 
for  the  reorganization  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  rebuffing)  of  their  own  nurs¬ 
ing  services? 

Do  you  know  that  from  all  the 
Allied  war  fronts  come  constant  and 
pathetic  appeals  for  nurses,  more 
nurses?  Do  you  begin  to  see  that  even 
if  the  war  should  suddenly  end  to-day, 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  de¬ 
mand—  what  with  the  work  for  the 
actual  wounded,  the  reconstructive  and 
rehabilitating  work  that  goes  with  this, 
the  normal  peace-time  demands,  and  the 
incalculable  reorganization  and  train¬ 
ing,  without  mentioning  the  public- 


BUILT  UP  to  a  Standard 

Not  down  to  a  price 

THE  next  time  you  have  *park 
plug  trouble  put  a  m?c  of  Master** 
In  your  engine.  The  increased 
“h  Happiness"  and  addl'd  power  in 
your  motor  will  surprise  you.  and 
furthermore  you  will  Ik*  freed  from 
any  more  plug  troubles. 

The  uniform,  high  quality  of  Mn*lcr 
<  nloritr  Spark  Hugs  maintained  by 
the  rigid  Inspection  tesla  to  which 
every  individual  spark  plug  is  sub¬ 
jected.  assures  service  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  coM. 

6  Stylet  A  Mu  iter  Jar  every 
lyye  un.t  make  •/  engine. 

SI. 00  and  $1.25,  depending  upon  the 
type.  Leading  dealer*  ran  supply  you. 
If  not,  send  to  un  for  a  art. 


THE  most  watchful  driving  is  of  no 
avail  unless  your  brakes  obey  in¬ 
stantly.  When  you  apply  your  brakes 
do  they  respond  smoothly,  quickly, 
and  surely?  In  city  traffic,  on  hills,  or 
in  emergencies  your  safety  and  peace  of 
mind  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  your 
brakes.  Ninety-nine  successful  opera¬ 
tions  count  for  nothing  if  they  fail  the 
hundredth  time. 

It  is  easy  to  know  always  the  condition 
of  your  brakes.  Simply  ask  your  ga¬ 
rage  man  to  inspect  them  regularly. 

It  they  need  relining  have  him  put  on 
Thermoid  Brake  Lining.  It  will  give 
certain  safety  for  the  longest  time  for 
three  reasons: 

1.  More  material ,  greater  service . 

There  is  over  40  rr  more  material  and 
60#  more  labor  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  than  in 
any  woven  brake  lining.  This  abun¬ 
dance  of  material  and  labor  must  mean 
longer  wear. 

2 .  Grapnalized .  Thermoid  Brake 
Lining  is  Grapnalized  —  an  exclusive 
process  which  creates  resistance  to 
moisture,  oil  and  gasoline.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  of  service,  Thermoid 
is  impervious  to  any  kind  of  moisture. 
Moisture  ordinarily  will  cause  brake 
lining  to  swell  and  grab,  a  source  of 
danger  and  trouble. 

3.  Hydraulic  compressed ,  uniform 
throughout .  Every  square  inch  of  day. 
Thermoid  is  hydraulic  compressed  at  Lini 
a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds. 

Because  of  this  Thermoid  is  uniform 
all  the  way  through.  It  cannot  com-  °UT 
press  in  service,  causing  constant  ad-  go* 
justment  of  the  bands.  There  are  no  u 
soft  spots  to  wear  out  quickly  causing  F. 
the  brakes  to  slip.  It  must  give  uni-  ^ 
form  service  until  worn  cardboard -thin. 
Thermoid  Brake  Lining  must  wear 
better  and  last  longer  because  it  is  by-  ^ 
draulie  compressed. 
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health  field,  which  has  forty-oild  api  ration  it  has  never  yet  reached?  I 
branches  all  underdeveloped  for  luck  do  not  think  so. 

of  forces?  Do  you  begin  to  sec  thut  al-  Such  women  will  surely  stand  out 
though  there  are  40,000  nurse*  now  in  from  the  rank  and  file  of  nurses  like 
training  schools — which  is  more  than  the  member*  of  the  Officers'  Training 
all  the  medical  student*  and  more  than  Camps;  and  if  they  do  not  give  up 
all  the  women  student*  now  registered  their  lives  in  the  hospitals  or  under  fire, 
in  all  the  American  college* — there  is  but  return  later  to  marriage  or  mother- 
practically  no  limit  to  the  demand  hood,  they  will  know  that  for  both  these 

relations,  as  well  as  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  domestic  and  community  serv¬ 
ice,  they  are  immeasurably  better  fitted 
than  their  less  privileged  sisters. 

Cun  you  tell  me  any  other  war  work 
for  women  of  which  this  can  be  said? 
You  cannot,  for  no  other  in  so  ele¬ 
mental,  so  rooted  in  the  nature  and 
the  powers  of  women. 

In  Peace  and  War 

NOW.  graduates  of  from  twenty-one 
to  thirty-one  years,  stop  knitting 
for  a  moment  and  listen  to  these  last 
figure*: 

For  the  first  army  of  a  million,  12,000 
nurses  were  needed.  The  second  army, 
according  as  it  is  one  or  two  million 
strong,  will  need  unother  12,000  ur  24.- 
000,  If  it  is  two  million  strong,  this 
makes  36,000.  There  are  only  40,000 
now  in  trnining. 

Miss  Julia  l^ithrop,  chief  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Children's  Bureau,  says:  “If  I  had 
20,000  nurses,  infant  mortality  in  this 
country  could  lie  reduced  to  the  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum." 

You  see  whut  Uncle  Sam  asks  of  his 
nieces-  rw  peace  arid  war.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  next  to  ships,  it  is 
his  greatest  present  need. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


It  doesn't  require  a  very  active  im¬ 
agination  to  see  this  brilliant  idea  of 
one  of  the  oldest  women's  colleges 
adopted  by  many  of  her  younger  sis¬ 
ters.  I  cannot  understand,  myself,  bow 
the  demand  can  fail  to  be  great  enough 
to  require  a  chain  of  other  nurses' 
training  camps  across  the  country. 

For  the  great  work  of  nursing  is 
fundamentally  fitted  for  our  m?x:  men 
neither  like  it  nor  succeed  at  it;  nor 
do  patients  in  war  or  peace  wish  to  be 
nursed  by  men.  It  may  be  rooted  in 
the  menial,  simple  facts  of  the  body; 
but  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  soul  of 
man  respond  to  its  science,  its  art,  its 
religion.  If  it*  feet  are  in  the  mud  of 
human  nature,  surely  it*  head  is  in  the 
highest  heaven  of  pity  and  love.  A 
simple  mind  may  master  it,  technically, 
but  no  brain  was  ever  too  big  for  what 
its  highest  possibilities  may  lead  to. 

If  the  theory  that  picked,  educated 
young  men  could  condense  into  months 
the  drudgery  of  years  has  been  tri¬ 
umphantly  proved  practical,  is  it  too 
much  to  suppose  that  a  sudden  infiux 
of  the  picket!  brains  of  the  country's 
young  womanhood  into  the  profession 
of  nursing  should  swing  that  profession 
to  heights  of  efficiency  and  civic  in- 
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DISEASELESS  SYMPTOMS  AND 
SYMPTOMLESS  DISEASES 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  SADLER,  M.  D. 


sensations  of  fullness  and  feeling  of 
emptines*  or  something  loose  in  the 
head;  dizziness,  throbbing,  and  buzzing, 
with  sometimes  "wind''  blowing  under 
the  scalp. 

6.  Pam  Sensations:  Tender  nerves; 
neuralgic  pains,  wandering  and  shoot¬ 
ing;  pain  in  the  heart  region  and  at¬ 
tack-  of  pain  resembling  gallstone 
seizures,  or  uppendicitis;  severe  back¬ 
aches.  with  a  tender,  aching  spine;  a 
painful  knee  joint,  and  frequent  cramps. 

7.  Abnormal  Feelings  and  Sensations: 
Twitching,  jerking,  itching,  drawing, 
creeping,  crawling,  pricking,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  numbness.  Sensatjons  of  heat 
and  cold,  stiffness,  lameness,  and  abnor¬ 
mal  feelings  in  some  internal  organ. 

8.  Special  Sense  Disturbance*:  Head¬ 
ache  from  reading  by  artificial  light; 
letters  blur,  specks  dance  before  the 
eyes,  and  misty  veils  draw  over  the 
vision.  Ringing  in  the  ears  and  over- 
*cn*itivene*s  to  noise.  Food  taBtes  flat 
and  insipid,  and  the  sense  of  smell  is 
frequently  abnormal;  tongue  coated  and 
breath  had. 

9.  Circulatory  Disturbances:  Palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  cold  hands  and  feet, 
sluggish  circulation,  flushing  of  the 
face,  clammy  hands,  abnormal  sweat¬ 
ing,  pallor  of  the  skin  and  easily 
chilled;  sometimes  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head. 

10.  Digestive  Disorders:  Indigestion, 
dyspepsia ;  heavy  feeling  after  eating; 
acidity,  heartburn,  gas  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  fear  of  cancer  of  the  stom¬ 
ach;  “fluttering"  in  the  abdomen;  chok¬ 
ing  sensation  from  the  feeling  that  a 
bull  or  lump  is  rising  in  the  throat; 
and  more  or  less  constipation. 

And  now  let  the  reader  stop  for 
one  moment  and  coolly  reflect  that 
he  himself  may  actually  have  all 
these  symptoms,  and  yet  the  only 
thing  ailing  him  may  he  simple  neu¬ 
rasthenia,  or  hysteria,  a  bundle  of 
nervous  capers  which  are  not  even 
permitted  to  dignify  themselves  with 
the  name  of  a  real  disease. 

Thinking  Makes  It  So 

BUT  if  you  had  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  really  suffered  from  such  n 
formidable  list  of  miseries,  it  might  not 
be  hard  for  you  to  imagine  that  you 
were  sick — that  something  was  radical¬ 
ly  wrong  with  your  vital  machinery. 
And  it  was  just  so  with  this  patient. 
She  had  suffered  many  things,  seen 
many  physicians,  and  nad  about  lost 
confidence  in  all  doctor*.  She  had  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  the  idea  that  she  was 
losing  her  mind.  She  seized  upon  every 
suggestion  that  could  be  gotten  from 
any  of  the  physicians  she  visited,  and 
actually  afflicted  herself  with  every 
poaribn*  disease  suggested  to  her.  She 


rpHE  civilized  nation*  of  to-day  are 
1-  suffering  from  two  great  groups  of 
disorders  or  diseases  which  are  little 
understood  bv  the  average  individual. 
These  misunderstood  afflictions  are: 

1.  DiacASEUBB  Symptoms:  Well  peo¬ 
ple  who  think  they  are  sick  comprise 
that  great  army  of  sufferers  who  are 
complaining  of  and  afflicted  with  some 
form  of  functional  nervous  disorder, 
imaginary  pains,  and  a  flock  of  other 
nervous  manifestations,  enough  almost 
to  drive  a  person  insane,  and  enough 
to  make  life  thoroughly  miserable  for 
the  patient — who,  on  thorough  exam¬ 
ination,  is  found  to  be  practically  sound 
and  absolutely  free  from  any  real  or 
organic  disease. 

2.  Symptomixas  Diseases:  Sick  i>eo- 
ple  who  think  they  nre  well  ure  those 
suffering  from  some  grave  organic 
disorder  and  at  the  sump  time  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  in  perfect  health*  who  suf¬ 
fer  no  pain  or  other  physical  incon¬ 
venience;  who  feci  in  fine  fettle  all  the 
time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
may  he  even  standing  an  the  brink  of 
the  grave. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  an  organi¬ 
cally  sound  and  healthy  person  may 
suffer  from  diseaseless  symptoms,  let 
me  cite  the  following  list  of  symptom- 
of  a  nervous  patient,  as  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  case.  Please  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  ten  days'  painstaking  ex¬ 
amination  revealed  no  real  physical 
disorder,  with  the  exception  of  chronic 
constipation. 

For  a  period  of  several  years  this 

fiatient  had  showed,  off  and  on.  the  fol- 
tiwing  symptoms,  never,  of  course, 
'eing  afflicted  with  all  of  them  at  any 
one  time: 

1.  Constitutional  Complaints:  Marked 
fatigue;  exhaustion.  Nervousness, 
worry,  and  insomnia.  Waking  up  tired. 
Oversensitiveness,  increased  emotional¬ 
ism,  exaggerated  suggestibility.  Has 
flocks  of  abnormal  thoughts  and  floods 
of  unhealthy  feelings.  Introspective — 
constantly  spies  on  mind  and  body. 

2.  Psychological  Sufferings:  Chronic 
fear,  crystallized  drrads,  obsessions, 
premonitions,  the  “blurs'*  and  fits  of 
depression,  sometimes  bordering  on 
melancholy  and  despair;  seldom  smiles 
or  laughs. 

3.  Mental  State:  Brain  fag;  wander¬ 
ing  mind,  inability  to  concentrate,  for¬ 
getfulness,  vagueness,  mental  confusion, 
general  apathy,  loss  of  self -confidence, 
and  u  fear  of  insanity  and  death. 

4.  Temperamental  Troubles:  Peevish¬ 
ness.  selfishness, exaggerated  ego,  hyper- 
conscientious  ness;  feels  slighted  by 
friends  and  neglected  by  family;  feel* 
that  no  one  understands  or  sympathizes. 

5.  Head  Sensations:  Headache,  tight 
band  about  the  head,  burning  on  top; 
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I  talked  with  the  neighbors  and  seised 
upon  any  suggestion  she  could  secure 
from  them  a*  to  what  might  ail  her. 
She  had  already  gone  in  search  of  can¬ 
cer  specialists,  kidnry  specialists,  and 
other*  to  treat  her  for  the  numerous 
specific  ailment*  she  had  nettled  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  suffered  from. 

Try  Mental  Medicine 

NOW  the  great  mistake  in  dealing 
with  these  patient*  ha*  been  along 
two  line*:  First,  the  failure  to  examine 
the  patient  completely,  thoroughly,  and 
exhaustively,  and  arrive  at  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  exact  conditions  pres¬ 
ent:  second,  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  regular  medical  profession  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  practice  mental  medicine 
— p*ychotherapy. 

Now,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  people  have  gone 
along  with  a  slipshod  diagnosis  of  nerv¬ 
ousness  when  tney  were  really  suffer¬ 
ing  from  incipient  diabetes,  Bright's 
disease,  tuberculosis,  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure,  etc.;  that  U,  they  were  suffering 
from  nervousness  which  wax  secondary 
to  real  organic  disease  But  their  num¬ 
ber  i*  small  compared  to  the  great  army 
of  sufferer*  among  the  American  people 
who  arc  afflicted  with  diseaseless  symp¬ 
toms*  that  is,  they  are  suffering  from 
the  fright  resulting  from  a  host  of 
nervous  manifestation*  which  are  the 
I  result  of  functional  nervous  disorders 
and  unhealthy  mental  control. 

When  people  can  suffer  to  such  an 
extent  and  yet  be  in  a  good  condition  of 
physical  health,  it  must  be  evident  that 
there  exi*t*  a  great  field  for  the  occult- 
science  folks,  the  bogus  healer*,  the 
clairvoyants,  and  the  mediums,  not  tn 
mention  the  various  practitioner*  of 
mental  medicine. 

Of  course  there  arc  no  statistics  to 
prove  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  1 
nave  watched  and  studied  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  twenty  years,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  just  about  nino- 
tenths  of  all  of  the  nonsurgical  and 
noncontngious  disease*  which  afflict  the 
dviliaad  race*  urn  caused  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  functional  condi¬ 
tions  and  misbehavior  of  the  human 
nervous  system:  that  is,  they  may 
he  said,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
really  to  originate  in  the  mind  or 
in  the  imagination,  and,  of  course, 
if  taken  in  lime— that  is.  before  they 
have  produced  secondary  physical  ef¬ 
fect*—  can  he  speedily  cured  by  some 
method  of  mental  healing. 

Symptom  tens  Diseases 

PRACTICALLY  all  of  the  contagious 
or  microhic  diseases  at  the  present 
lime  arc  on  the  decrease,  and  their 
death  rate*  are  gradually  goin^  down. 
Modern  science  is  slowly  gaining  the 
victory  over  the  microbe,  but.  In  the 
presence  of  this  wonderful  achievement, 
w*  stand  face  to  face  with  defeat  a* 
regards  the  struggle  with  the  degenera¬ 
tive  or  so-called  old-age  disease*  There 
are  two  probable  causes  for  the  poor 
showing  in  this  field:  <1)  These  dis¬ 
eases  are  hi  part  being  produced  by 
personal  habits  of  living — condition* 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  sanitary 
law*  and  quarantine  regulation*.  (2) 
Most  of  thr*e  degenerative  disease*  are 
largely  symptamlc**. 

This  group  of  symptomless  diseases 
embraces:  II  unioning  of  the  arteries, 
with  its  resultant  high  blood  pressure; 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  Bright's  disease, 
kidney  disorders;  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
etc.;  heart  failure;  diabetes,  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  nervous  disease*  are  also 
often  more  or  less  symptomless. 

Disease  statistics  cannot  always  be 
taken  at  their  face  value.  For  instance, 
we  can  prove  by  statistics  that  the 
American  people  will  all  be  crazy  in  less 
than  three  hundred  years,  but  I  don't 
believe  it.  Figures  don't  lie,  but  you 
know  the  old  saying  that  “Liars  can 
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W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 

The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  lor  inferior  shoes. 

You  can  save  mono  by  wear¬ 
ing  W.L. Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  DougUl 
product  ii  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  year*  np*ri>  A 
•nee  in  making  kite  ahura.  ( 

Tli*  •mail  atyle#  are  the 
leader#  in  the  fashion  cen-  - 
Ire#  of  Am*  oca.  They  are 
made  tn  a  weJI-cqu»|  pped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mats., 
by  the  high*#*  paid,  skilled  #hocmak*r#,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  super viaiun  of  experienced  men.  all  work- 
mg  with  an  hancat  determination  to  make  the  beat 
•hoe  a  lor  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  the  as  me  everywhere.  They 
co*t  no  more  in  San  Franoaco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.  They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
CA  IT/Oy-S#/Wv  puu  l»r  #Ntv  II  J,.  fr*M|/M* 
imiww#  lAr  retell  prlrr  4*  ir«aif#t  **  the 

*•  U  iko  Inaiiir  tnu  /unity  Ik  it  fa  powr 
•of*  vr»4rW fan  f*i kiyk  nricr*  fur  tmfrrior 
«A#N.  #IM»  4  ML  OS'  MAID. 

Said  by  of..  9000  al.oa  alaaUr*  and  105  W.  L  Dou.laa 
■Cora*.  If  n<M  coavemaart  la  «aU  at  W.  L-  Daufia*  alora,  oak 
•our  local  daalar  fa*  ihmm-  Taka  no  otbar  mako.  Writ,  for 
book  la  I .  .hawini  bow  lo  ofd«r  lliMl  b|  mall,  poclaga  fra  a 
A  ^  I’caaJdaiH 

Ilf,  0  ,  IT,  L  MOI  *.l  Is  »BOI  CO. 

/  lf»J  apark  »t_  B riaok loo,  Ma*a. 


50  BROAD  STREET 


BOVS  SHOES 

IWW  la  lh«  *  arid 

SJ  $2.5®  s 2 


W.  L.  Douglas  learned 
how  to  design,  draft  and 
fit  shoes,  also  gained 
valuable  retail  shoe  store 
experience  in  Golden 
City,  Colorado. 


MOORE’S  lSS5f  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200.000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

u  a  prartvaJ  kaa4  ‘J  140  • 4  yfionnoi  A  *»••» 

»»W  la  rrrry  aw  intirntid  »  A » .  factory, 
b^ck  or  rr»  •«*•!  lirrpnc 

I  "uatraia*  and  doacrlbaa  40  OlHranl  far 

dmt  wu  la  Laaaa  Loaf  *4  all  kind*. 

This  Book  Fr« 


AL-MO  TRANSFORMERS 

Save  GaaoAma  lac*«*M  Paarr 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 


Worthington  Quality 

w  Cholra  and  Trkyrba 

yr-  Tke  CoUoa  Co.  A 

iP*  129  («4m  Si..  O.  % 


STUDY  MEDICINE 


If  you  can  tell  a  lachnite 
tram  a  Diamond  -Send  it  back 


WriteToday  for  Our  New  Catalog! 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 


• .  . Mif  lb* 

tr  .  "  Hiiterblke " 

wilt  rlr^rl.  I  Mill 
ai»J  ».r«. ,  4ii  Irf.  •>  anil.  1»*4  ln«. 

Mil  k-  •  -  i »  •  •  •  I 
a  ai«ltJ  iiri**  tftolr#  #f  44  otlftr 

*'  r!'»  nr--,  In- 

n.«».  'Haiftr"  line  kirjrfl»a 

OCUYSXfP  nil<»aM«a«tai4 
S#  DAY!  TRIAL  -..Mm  •!.  fra. 

*#*•••<  ••  •  ..|  >«r  t  .1^ 

*’•  •  <A  -•  «i,4  uiim 

Tipgc  H  r..  *r 

1  ...  ■  .  t  |*ii*  r. 

If  Mniln  .1  hall  ••...•I  |*frr« 

•INI'  *  i  Me  SIT  *  v  l*ll  -I  •  ily 


Snap  on  This  Towline 

Any  mocor  may  atoll — any  car  get  stuck.  And 
any  a  u tout  u  #purtj*n*n  rnenigh  Co  give  you  a 
p«J!  i  f  >x»u  *ve  a  co»  line  handy .  Ha v*  a  BASUM: 
AUTOW  LIN  U  always  in  your  car.  Mode  of 
Y elW  Strand  Wire  Rop* — therefore  retake. 
Snap#  on  imundy  with  patented  snaffle  Ivooki 
tl«l  cannot  loosen.  At  dealers.  fc.95  nut  of 
Rock  in* . 

POWERSTEEL  ALTTOWLOCK— another  n» 
rBwly  4  bn  of  Yellow  Strand  Rope  with 
non  pickxlilc  apnng  lock,  kxun  your  car  or 
•pare  Ores.  At  dcakn,  ^  25  cut  of  Rockj**. 

No  midc  equipment  is  complete  without  a 
POWLSISTEEL  TRUCKL1NB.  ReliaWe  for  any 
kad.  Wnte  foe  iiteeatuir 

Broderick  a:  Bascom  rope  Co. 

SAINT  LOUIS  it  I:  NEW  YORK 

.Uaia./«rmr*n  tf  niAtvrtJ  W,*  Struct  H  ’-rt  ft'f* 


MEAD 


CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  S-S4.  Chicago 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


V*  mi.m  —,11  m  I  r  \  a,  •- .1 
l  >•  «>l  Vim 

£.<•>»  fr,  •*>.  Uiim  "A 


LaSalle  Kafenaitm  Unwetwlf .  Dr*«  S4S-MA  Cbicafo 

*Tl»  ViiiU'i  (Jmif/d  fhlt  n.mit  /‘aiirfUip" 


CaaverlYoorBscyde 


bcfc>N«l a  Mlrla.j«2Saw*Sl.fU*  Pc 


•to  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 


sqmeti:;::g  here  may  interest  you  , 

THESE  UT71.E  ADVER Tf  SEHCNTS  ARE  H  ASStFlO  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 
KtfiJZZZ* :  re?~>d*?.ai0 


Where  to  Go  to  Live 


A  Small  California  Farm  Ear*.  Mo _ 

aMlt  |rw  •nrk.  H«In  Ihr  cfi'p*  jrwu  km  *  al»wil-«llalf«. 
wt«ai.  u«r k».  *ae.  *!*•  urnmeta.  rn|*v  eWtre*  and  fVo 
M.wl  r  r  *«lr>  •*.  !»i»  ■•■•Will  k-  S  '  -  — thrr; 
It.  hMuli  In*  yri  r«»f  |»r«i:  «•■*•!•;  irliKtli  kbl 

rteirvk*-*  Kn>if  Ilf*  l--r*.  N*»  *»k-. me.  Vtm* 

for  i.i*  San  Jimu^m  Valley  *!»•.  l*-ir;n*u  ami  kmillr?  Ra  • 
1ll>l«irMr«!  Mil***,  C*r*.  <\  |»  InduKfUl 

CoBmlvaid*r,  Ainu  K«  Rv.,  IM»  K>.  Ltrli..  CSttu^ 

Wa  Will  Build  You  Yawr  Hama  On  A  Rich  Farm 

vllhl*  l»r|>*  -t  Jarka.inill*  »m|  yan  rail  |«v  f-#  II 

at  l*e  ml*  -2  *•  v.MMhly.  Vlrtlr  li»lay  f*»r  lull  ynr- 


Business  Openings 


titular*.  J*»  • 


•farkaurkW,  ►V-rnla. 


Invention — Pat  ait  Attorneys 


Wanted  New  Idea.  Writ.  Foe  Liat  Of  Patent 

Vfyera  a  hi  i  t|a  i*  /nr^lutr  «m)  \tl«i  l»ir-ii 

*>ih  14.  of  |iiiN("*H  W^Med  >ml  »«K'h  fee  fm* 
eyinir*  a.  in  (M(*iii«li.Ilti  W«*  fee  r.«e  Mir  limi* 
kali  a*n|  fra*  ajrta  I'llrnK  .iiHlVI  Vr** 

VT#  M*<  «i  (arrnu.r*  u»  wll  their  Vir«a*  J. 

Keen*  A  Co..  Aliya,  Ait  Klnif»,  U  mIuiim,  D.C 

Inraniora  Should  Wrk.  Foe  Uat  Of  "Ha-dad 

l*T*n|jm«a.  "  raleiil  '  end  "Ho—  lu  Ciet  \ -ur 

Phleai.**  i*t4  >‘w».  hatilnlfk  A  Comply.  LV|4  lW. 

Waehinylna.  ll.  C. 


EiMee  A  ftuaineaa  Of  Your  Own  And  Earn  B*« 

at  I'jal  in"  <n*  in  |e.irnalnul  faaa.  aaklng  aati  Hutr«  a 
fvxrt  «|*«.-laJiy  to  niuun  kunnl  hr  anfoua  al 

Itiw  la  •  l*ar  ««#*«;  »**y  urn.  fur  lutUr^  ufwnaw* 
•  erjahrr*-  *ah  all  tl»  »n»d*  you  iai<  aUnd  ta;  no  capi¬ 
ta!  r»«|uir*4  or  r*"^  I*  ku» ,  m  tyKiiy  nr  aM.'ilLi|. 
Art  in—  *i*|.iu-ui.i.  LabeeMnry. «  Vk  tkr.  Ih-a-n.  Mam. 

Gel  iMo  Burma.  For  YoumUl  Eatabfial.  And 

A|*ru>*  ’'N»«  Sw*m.  *vnWHi  I  «  i.lr  fwiofy**  .a  ye»ir 
nuuauiili),  Wr  fnrnlah  *.f*rthlne  «o 

(■irt ii mu  uulla«ik*l  pick**#  m*o  ur  a  aia,  IU«>tui  fm*. 
lUfaUl*  IV.  Itrcan  a*.  I'^e  »-«.*.<»•.  *  J. 

Btf  Op  port  unity  For  Salae  M«r  Capable  Of 

OfCeaiei •*  ***••»  her*  hilml'»ru*U  S*a.  ►'-•*•*11 
llf9t.'*'aUU««*'k|l*.  |kr««i*t  iil#||rwl^aik*|ii>*% 
l*>l«  C.  «*•».. |UL4  full— ««mml  KephU.  Hit*. 


For  Office  ami  Desk 


TVa  Rar  Addin*  Machine  Saeee  Tim*.  Mmar. 

lahev  CmII  lm*  than  Ihr  aT«ra*r  nlalMk*  'ml*  WV 
A*lil.  •  lib  «fianl  and  mw|  "I  hii;lx*4  pr#wd  aaarkir— . 
AH.,  lilrrctlf  •cUrartA  I  w.|  bj  l.  H  I«l*» 

enlxnal  H«r»»«*r  <*«..  ll.  *  O.  Hy..  Iiwinm*  a«-l  prrf«* 
aioual  ladk  •*v*r>-k.  *«  ll*»il».e)rO^  *4— *il  fr**.  **••! 
unyaim*  bj  Mail  ua«i»  h*  >•  fit—  fftal 

Hay  liuiianj.  illl  Cardn-r  HM| .  Sr*  Ynrk. 


Palenta  That  Pnoieel  -  Write  U*  For  Now  Beak 

h«l#u  Ub*  aurth  u  r.  Uan  ail  pntHU  tn^ka  not- 
tncAd.  yme.  Urryi  leaf.  IT7  H|irir»r*-r  Hid*-.  NY  a*li- 
Irutoa.  Ik.  I*.  Kat.  JM0 


Y our  Duly  To  lo.cnt  Now.  Malarial.  Labor  And 

tliiif  urlH<iUd<a  Wrir*  Kn» U-k  A  U»  n-a*, 
l<«<*)~r-.  Kal*  IW1  Malilnilflx.  I*  *'  K*o 
V-*eli  **r  fk.wau..  lu..kUi  f#*w 


Collections 


Patrnta  That  Protect  And  Pay.  Bo«ka  Aad  Ad- 

ll«v  fr**  Hiol-w  #*(*»*•••*•  Uml  i*— nu  hwti^M^t 
■  mi  ret  I  tVaioM*  H  •  '.4r-.an.  K*\  V  Adilnru-a.  be 


Business  Service 

Jewelry 

rurmii  »<*•*:  eailf*  i**«rf.  <  h>«* 

t'liyylnc  i  -HniBny.  4.11  k.k»i  iKrlKnllUW.  I'k* 

Military  Wriat  Watch.  Hi*h  Crada  El«in  Or  Wa L 

(Lm.  'Inal,  a-lid  •!!•*#  eaer  $« VA.  ->>*d  h* 

h*MAI«r  M  aimllar  •*)«<*  ia  all  n*il|ier« 

Personal 

lAiu'l  irt  h**  «»  1"  UUV*'«4  M1K  ffflentaaK* 

La*lfe*t  Mlllur>  U  k  t  oft 1 

HnlMintf.  FUulMOif.  Ha. 

-  -  Sand  By  Mail  Any  Dieeardad  Jewelry. 

aew  ur  brokm.  dtanu*t<>«  »  al.  ••  i.  old  e< *. '  arl.ee  ur  pleci 
aum,  sueuato  piiaU,  falae  ia*tk  in  aay  alope.  UV  aad 
c**h  ai  ■•lira and  bu>J  f>nr  f  rob  |U  day*.  %>urem«l«  re- 
turned  at  aer*aya*w  II  cur  t«A*r  la  unmitdw-iury.  k^fU 
IW  UlMriy  Ivrimny  IV,  F4Q  WoudNt..  intfeburyb.  Pa. 

Free  To  Writer* -A  Wonderful  Little  Beoh  Of 

■«•••*>>  einklr*  kleca.  aa«|(*»lion%  kUu«,  U.»  l  III  .d  .u,*- 
(WhI  .t.ryaeri  pUr  «riu#v  AV—acely  Urw  Juial 
ilma  Wrltiw'a  HrrtU*#.  |api  A  A » turn,  X,  Y, 


Write  Nawa  lleoae  And  Short  Stone*  For  Pay 

•r  apare  time.  IVk|<yrlfrM  bi«»k  aa«f  pla«*  >ie*.  Pnua 
lt-|.ir»*a«  Bt  ».ll>-at*.  IP  Hi.  Ltuie. 


A  gaits  Wanted 


A  feat  a  Man  And  Warn—  Wan  led  Naw  M— 

llur  !wtl  Haalinr  lnn;|*  lu  ■  a  awl  *>tu.ly  briny 
atnd*  trie  by  man  and  eeairn.  Ik*  artrtnal  lh*-b*«l-tbt 
k/«mtp nned.  Nick* I  plated  IwA.  px-d-oak*.  U'>.-1  — 
wl la  faal— fuan.ni oeA.  Mo  ei|an*i*re  ta*»U-f.  ta  lu 
NT.  terrMary.  Wurk  ail  ur  *yan»  lime.  Mr*  Kuun.  ll, 
•uhS  t  Aral  half  day.  K**n«  K  i\  ►  I  due.  me  Hat- 
onlay.  iJlwra.  term.  h»-i*|<  rnw.  Hen4  fee  free  i-alAl 
offer.  Wm»  today.  Meultae 
Mayo#  Si.,  Hie  Kro.'W.  O. 


Had  I  mu  <.Vi(s|auy.  IU1» 


Sa'eeoaen.  Per  Multipaot  Stanap  AlfUroo  And 

Parcel  ha  euip  eaarlilnra.  Kavry  'ft W*  a  ,-t. 

Wall  tdv.nunl  end  trrrllnry  circular  »r*d.  W  kl*  nr  ;an 
tlna,  nr  a*  a  ude  bw.  limral  rurnniiniii*  Multi|*-*t 
Oitayarty,  Ikapl.  K  lbuh#abr.  X-  Y. 


A f ante  Snaprieal  HowaahoU  Una  Oa  Earth. 

Red  lol  m||t*ra.  Meedy  r-nim  |*an  urdi  IlfM 
•*I|I4,  flN  Oliltff.  pftlM  1 1  r » *  nl  -iWtl  re.  Af*nla 
Millll  f»w  <Vi  bn./  ‘IMk-’b  Write  Un|a>.  l-nlal  w III 
•Im.  Amrrltnn  f¥o«MleiVv  u..S  Tl.lrd  V  .OnrhumlL  th 

A  (ante  Gafl.rer  Made  fft.BO  In  Two  Hour*  S^U- 

lr  /'Jor-.na*f*r  luluaia  ar#i  lalroleroUkBA  Apt-lint 
In  eubinnhilra  In  tr  ■  eih.ubm  f  i  n  prod!  <a  f '  b)  amlrr. 
Writ*  i|lilrfc  foraasiylra.  Autu  W*»nrira  IV.  U»|H.  Bll. 
LU?b.n,  ittbi. 


Tr.  Atm  it. 


$1.»5  For  Men'.  Made  To  Order  Paata  Word. 

$*•••  s«u  |4e  |fm  Miia*|  iiaklif  ulTak  fuf  4fl*n|*.  |M1 
linn-  nr  ell.  WtU*  brdai .  il  «f ••  Tellur*'  Au*  nttin. 
Lw |H.  1.1  vi.  fSai.kiii.  M  .  I%uv.f.. 


AfOtitei  l -ary*  Proftta.  Fr*.  Sample*  Gold  Sip n 

letPn  f-ir  Mnr*  end  -  fire  -*lr>4e*a.  Ant  •»•*  --.e  pot  m. 
BAf-iataanA.  lataikK  leuerIV.  I  4  X  <  !*rl  M  A  ilrpfa 

lneydeTrrre.  loner  Aroaour  For  Auto  1  tree.  P»e. 

|*M  itna.iiir-*  end  bk*oB».  l‘-*il»U  Tk»e  Ml  leaf*.  IIV| 
uwrw*i>  lu.—i-n.-d'o  , I k-|4.:*.r tnrtnnall.of.it 

A »*n*«  Ta  SaH’TorakaSleal  Han«ca  From  Way 

ua*.  «»n  iiumr  lm  eeali.  K  <  mu*e*  nakrr  f-ik  ll«*  era. 
IVloluf ««  k r*c.  f.urvte  Hai-^e  *’•  . OTelioa,  UK 


Sell  Guaranteed  Made  To  Meaewre  Retiw.vefa 

ltf-iil*prkc 4 1  *.»  A*ll«»r«-I  Mnte'* «L <* ••rkman*.iip inr->»- 
perabU  Oa* lit  floe,  Htosaiard  lUinruiU*.  M^lTaai  .M.Y. 


F.eeey  Home  Ueae  Sanitary  BrurSra.  Biy  Profit*. 

f»rlu»in-  i*rrti«»r*.  E*'j»  **?fk  f»e  .-Huy  •*»I-m«1,  rarn-r 
*unri.tted«i*  >-»U lira. Hbr danS*lr*k.Vi. .  •*.*fl'a*s.!t  V 
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TrlUof  -eiftny  c<«p»»rtiii^j!^a  knik«n  lobe  .fi-«inc«  im*ii 

l“r«f  *’!tcrii‘**,rtit»  .yre  .mr"  'rtll»  (l'TW*'  t'f  ll*r  fie*  tl  if  (HM.I  I*  K'S  dir*  3rrff«l  nc 
t«li:i«li  h4f  arl><(|iwn.rtit*  «m  kliii,  life:  tbti*  ysirtf  c»«st  idVriliftr  »h*  umr  rherve  hr< 
iBcufhbor  *.»%  lofttrnrt  4tlr-iu*y 

Tilt  idw.i'.mrri*  in  mn»l  I’Uk^rr*.  wO  i»n‘\  a  t-art  nf  the  tfnry;  Irlieft.  •nl*e- 

eMlnf  -.*/4lrii  ami  oilrre ‘'Ulrraturr*' keiaf  nrce**et>  lu  (Om|ili-lf  Ihf  pltMDlitiun  <*l  Gris. 


Thf  flkW'lftt  1  t|ire«rn*r-|  a-**  rL  lly  ««nl  prnmpll^  *o«urt  VfiUf  UP|U 
•trt*ii*>  »d  what  tliry  knt  to  nlfef 


j  ml  uni!  you  ini 


Wand.rful  Add  I  af  Machiae  Seem  Column* 

ceya  ltj,  Arotrale.  ap*t|  ud  inurdual)  nm|il>.  k*ruv 
$1  l|*flUiniiit*l.  Ihyll.L  i.  leUkaiaa  t  V  J  If  dan.l'tah. 


Rad  Streak.  Of  Honeaty  Leief  C*  Leery  hod  y.” 

•til  I  juily  Irma  H-teu  4dto  ell 

•ref  the  «*»rUI.  W*  •*  f  *r  im*  •*..#%  »f  lw<.  Itw.  ani  iko 
l«l  -  lr*r  Iran* U  U  l.ek*.  •’.mi  l  Hat'l  JK*.a  IQ-U  . 
shall  Ulr  Olf.  I  S  ^  l*e»-|4e  U.n  l  l.lke  la" 


Information  for  Policyholders 

Ufe  Inauf ant*  PolUioe  Bought  We  Can  Pay  U» 

tn  .‘eel  Bor*  ih*a  Im^'-v  *n«ipa*y  ran  leyally  pa'  f  -r 
lulrrn.1  iNkMatol  filin'*  nuioma  im  tn  .«J  Write 
f.ir  UkOIk.  i  jar-.  K  Mi.«|o/d  A  Cu.  lac..  Y*A.  jaK 
V»  libutf  Mmi,  N.-a  bark  LUf. 

Of  Interest  to  Women 

F>*o  Bright.  Capable  Lad-*.  To  Tracel.  lUm- 

•O.Uaie  and  *>11  deawra.  »•»  fl.1i  ill  jer  an.arb 

Railmad  fare  |mI.I  l.i»drwb  Uraf  r««n|ieay,  Ivja  .2 

imill,  SA. 

High  Crude  Salesmen 


- - -  Wantedi  Largt  - 

Lu  «5*mur  for  a  a'unlwr  of  htfh  ctaaa  aaleaaa*  b*|a«*ti 
eg  *  ul  X  aid  &  Prefer  nn  ul  •  amrltncr  a  he  Late  burn 
wiTualP  ia  ulAee  haaa.  HiiXidii  -ipp-riunlly  If  ywj  ran 
Vie  I  if  r  a*  ta  character  aid  Induatry.  I'ermnal  >  r  *riil>-n 

»pllrutiuiB  raft  belaud*  P'«n>  *4  l-ll-'alnf  aM.i**» 

.  F.  Thainnod.  STJ  I'ira  A.,  Nr*  Y«»rl.  C.  K  Jraklna. 
Km*  IX  PH  So  La  Hall*-  V  .  I  Si  car  v,  III  C.  Fred 
Orasdy  SUrrit’  Hide.  L«  Anrrlra.  t  Ml.,  V  J .  IVjrtnmtd. 
ligl<  at-i.er  lUdy  .  Atlanta.  Ua 


Sale. naan  C«ty  Or  Tfavehnii.  Fap*d*n*ed  Or 

liui|*rea>4  V».l  fm  mu  laltMbir  Ire*  b >ul  "A  KauM 
ad  lit*  ildp",  Let  -if  ••pvnli.o  a*»l  full  partKuiara  111 
<.<n«*U  ui  ear*  U»  Iny  aalartr*  $2.>u  In  flui.tia  y.ar 
l‘re|ara  In  Spar**  Tin,*  t*»  n^*»  a  n>cw-  .•«•*  tlxuaanil. 
•4  cor  o*u‘.<  r.  hare  dm*  Our  <:«>arae  i nitWnra  ra.-rfal 
uaii.lny  anli  pra<t»  a)  Mferer.v.  lrr.n**ltai*  and  uu 
:  Kn.TLiyaie.il  Vrdra  recd*rid  Renter*. 

r>*ar*at  lw|4.  HU.  Natl. 

4H|cay«-*an  Fraoriw.-  N*et*eb. 


yob r*  the  mortiility  rate  from  thi*  group 
h ba  ncurJy  tloublinJ.  Of  hundreds  ami 
I  LhouBandii  of  American  lives  that  are 
thus  annually  snuffed  out,  nearly  one- 
5  half  die  before  their  time.  While  men 
above  sixty  may  be  said  to  succumb  to 
these  disorders  normally,  our  statistics 
go  to  show  that  men  und  women  under 
sixty  years  of  uge  make  up  almost  50 
per  cent  of  these  fatalities.  And  death 
could  have  been  postponed  for  many 
years  in  almost  every  case  if  the  facta 
had  been  known  in  time  and  proper 
action  had  been  taken. 

Since  the  European  War  began. 
America  has  been  deprived  of  about 
one  million  immigrants  n  year,  and  this 
too  is  just  about  the  annual  number  of 
needless  deaths.  In  round  numbers,  a 
million  lives  are  saenlteed  every  year, 
and  this  take*  no  account  of  the  enur 
raous  waste—  running  into  billions  of 
dollars — which  the  nation  sustains  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lessened  cfRrimry  due  to 
preventable  sickness  of  those  millions 
<lf  sufferers  who  survive.  And  all  of 
this  is  brought  about  because  these  dis¬ 
orders  are  so  largely  symptomless  that 
the  only  way  their  presence  could  have 
been  detected  would  have  been  by  the 
systematic  methods  of  an  annual  medi¬ 
cal  examination. 

The  American  people  are  at  last 
|  learning  to  consult  the  dentist  annual¬ 
ly  or  semiannually,  und  we  shull  never 
see  a  material  lessening  of  the  death 
rate  of  these  symptomless  diseases  until 

•  our  people  form  the  habit  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  family  physician  once  a  year 
for  the  annual  health  inventory, 

Of  these  million  uselevs  deaths  each 
year  about  one-half  are  from  prevent¬ 
able  old-age  disorders.  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  die  of  these  degener¬ 
ative  diseases  before  reaching  sixty 
years  of  im.  About  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  die  before  they  are  fifty  years 
old,  and  almoul  fifty  tf\ut<*and  prrith 
I  of  ,4oW  rigf"  nilwrnt*  btf  or*  they  are 
|  forty  yeti  rn  old. 

Increase  in  Heart  Diseases 

• 

TTEART  disorders  are  tremendously 
X  i.  on  the  increase  at  the  present  time. 
Commenting  on  this  increase  in  re- 
,  lation  to  other  diseases.  Dr.  Ilurty, 
.  State  Health  Commissioner  of  Indiana, 
j  recently  made  the  following  statement: 
I  MThe  three  diseases  most  fatal  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau,  are  heart 
disease,  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia. 
These  three  diseases  cause  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  the 
country  At  one  time  tuberculooi* 
headed  the  liat  and  pneumonia  ranked 
low.  Heart  disease  ranked  fourth  as 
a  cause  of  death  from  1900  to  1910- 
Within  thirty  years  St  rose  from 
ninth  place  to  fourth  place.  Now 
it  is  in  first  place 

4'Thc  increase  of  heart  disease  as  a 
cause  of  death  is  due  to  three  facts; 
More  people  have  the  disease  now,  which 
is  due  to  our  manner  of  living,  gen¬ 
erally  to  exeeas  in  some  form  or  an¬ 
other;  second,  to  disease;  third,  to  other 
diseases,  like  tuberculosis  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  ailments,  being  so  reduced  that 
they  take  second  and  lower  places, 
leaving  the  highest  to  heart  disease. 


“The  deaths  from  heart  _d»sr:w 
the  registration  area  in  IH1«5  numr- 
114,171,  or  159.4  per  100.000  po; 
tion.  The  death  rate  from  this 
shows  a  marked  increase  as  comp, 
with  1900  when  it  wan  only  2. 
per  100,000. 

“Tuberculosis  in  ita  various  fc- 
caused  101 ,395  deaths  in  1016,  of 
86,666  were  due  to  tuberculoai*  of  - 
lungs.  Because  of  progress  in  the 
vention  and  treatment  of  tuberc- 
of  all  kinds,  the  decline  in  that  o 
rate  in  recent  years  has  be«?n  moet  • 
nounced,  having  fallen  from  20f»  “ 
1914  to  141.C  in  1910,  a  dec rwu* 
nearly  30  per  cent. 

“Pneumonia  < including  broncho- p- 
mpnia)  was  responsible  for  9* 
deaths  in  the  registration  area  in  !.• 
or  137.3  per  100,000.  The  mort* 
like  that  from  tuberculosis,  has  sb 
a  marked  decline  since  1900,  w b* 
was  180.5  per  100,000.  ItH  fluctu*;. 
from  year  to  year,  however,  have  i* 
pronounced,  wnereas  the  decline  ir.  t 
rate  for  tuberculosis  bus  been  n*v 
continuous.” 

What  the  Draft  Revealed 

Astonishing  fact#  *re  disco.- 

.  in  the  examination  of  people 
poM»d  to  be  well. 

Between  1814  and  1917  the  exsr 
ing  surgeons  at  the  variou*  l'r 
States  army  recruiting  office*  rejet 
77  per  cent  out  of  205,281  npplicr 
for  the  army.  So  it  appear*  that  . 
about  three- fourths  or  all  applic-r 
were  below  physical  standards,  »nd. 
the  reader  will  recall,  quite  reerf 
since  definitely  entering  the  war,  u 
standards  have  been  greatly  low ert 
but  even  then  one-quarter  of  all  the  r 
examined  have  been  rejected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  cause  * 
these  army  rejections:  About  -•  p 
cent,  or  one-twentieth,  were  reject- 
hecaufte  of  tuberculosis;  defective  «y 
sight,  3  per  cent;  heart  diacnse.  2  p* 
cent;  deformities  of  hand**  and  fit 
hernia,  and  underweight,  2  per  or 
flat  feet  and  defective  hearing,  1  per  «i 
After  going  to  the  mobilizAtion  csr\ 
these  men  were  all  examined  again, too 
30,000  more  were  rejected.  One-fou'tr 
of  these  were  founti  afflicted  with  sac 
eyesight;  8 Sfc  per  cent  had  bad  t*t:r 
and  still  other  troubles  revealed  b)  tN 
second  examination  were  hernia.  «• 
troubles,  heart  disease,  tubcrcuk* 
mental  deficiencies,  venereal  difravr 
and  a  lot  of  other  common  but  unr.» 
pected  disorders. 

But  thi*  is  the  important  quests 
which  the  reader  will  need  to  ih 
himself  or  herself:  If  the  men  of  th 
country  between  twenty-one  and  thin;, 
one  years  of  age  are  In  this  bad  coni: 
tion,  the  women  must  he  in  an  equal! 
deplorable  condition,  or  probably  mn 
and  if  these  select  individuals,  cana 
dates  for  the  army  und  the  natiuu. 
defense,  are  thus  afflicted,  what 
be  the  condition  of  the  average  Amtr 
can  man  and  woman  of  to-day?  It  a 
self-evident  that  these  aimy-exatniti 
tion  data  call  for  the  immediate  i Tirr 
tution  of  the  annuahexaminntion  hsl* : 
on  the  part  of  the  American  peop* 

I  repeat :  Co  to  your  doctor  oner  a  ytar 
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T-*  04  Omr  Men  M«4«  99.000  tn  1917  Selling  Our 

*•*11  ki«Mv  oJUt-itUIn*  Un*  *4  An  i?ai»ut«r*  and  llallm* 
krf»|i*  i»  wwIim*.  HikM.  W#  «mUb  |ei«UMlnriu 
•la*  t*f rKury  *•  klult  <nMW  men  w-th  ut.da*bir)  n4 rr- 
tim.  TW  r»*u  U  MuivAp  C«..  I^yt  C.,  MmI  Uak.  limn. 

I  W*n«  A  Men  Who  Can  Talk  InlrllicmtU 

b>  rail  m  m  l»«1  'A  >ur  .uHOWefi  m»I  KM  a*nU*ul  .4 
t«jr  biw-i'w  ultka  **•  ii|«M>«^irai:  ridK’  nu*  ihu 
n**W.  kiv  imaM  «lnlr  leer**li»A  Write  mih  C*n  |u». 
Ui«.«n  J  H.  X..  tM«  Wr*Aly.  Nr-a  Vurk4  Ur. 


Male  Help  Wanted 


Oril  Sere.ce  F%em*neUana  Open  Thm  War  To 

|i«k!ii4ii>raRi<ai  y.ar  »'«*«.  I  ran  nut*  ym  n-*H  M 
••**.  Vail  yerlii'ilitr*  li«>  Acriv.,  «-.tle*«i 

•rf  a#  .hit,  U  i'U  lut  lu.  kUl  4'  K 

K»r I  II-  (ikiiM  V»  tihlnpio.  In  «/. 


Write  For  L>*l  Of  Coe  l  Feaitione  And  Rook 

lellli'K  La  U*il  vnlif  kliamln#c  ;r*r«'-a 

*< S  -«.l»  t- *:arv  rw:«rt.aOTilH..'<u* 

A  krwutl.  HH.  |C-*kr^U-f,  X  V. 

kellree4«  Went  T.effic  Inapeclor..  Par  912S  To 

**•  mo  -  «*  -x|-**  •>>.  «i|<4Mtr«iiMl  i  rliNw  h*«n* 

find*  L».  kl#t  tr  I  Irrr  f  raktl*e«  Fw*.  V 


SOLDIER  LOVE 

BY  MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES 

Soldier  lovr's  a  u'iU  love,  atul  soldier  love's  a  glad. 

And  tluit  is  the  lent-  he  gives  to  me  — and  the  love  that  l  give 
my  ltd 

Is  a  love  and  a  swift  love  and  a  gay  lour  and  a  blind. 
Time  enough  for  weeping  when  I  am  left  behind. 

Time  enough  for  weeping  and  counting  motives  then 
When  the  feet  of  my  lad  have  fallen  in  stcf>  wijth  the  feet  of  the 
marching  men. 

It's  the  soldier  love  that  he  gives  me.  the  desperate,  reckless  sort 
Which  comes  of  ^towing  that  death's  abroad  and  ma\  gather 
one  in  for  sport. 

Soldier  love's  a  strange  love,  that  only  has  to-day. 

Lean,  then,  from  t he  saddle,  and  kiss  and  ride  away. 

\ow  the  world  is  dying,  with  blood  its  ways  are  wet. 

Soldier  love's  the  only  love  that  any  lass  may  get. 
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JUST  SEND 


BY  PHYLLIS  DUG  ANNE 

PERHAPS,  when  we  have  been  in  the 
war  as  Ion*  as  the  other  countries, 
we  shall  grt  the  war  state  of  mind,  and 
not  wonder  when  we  »re  women  crying. 

But  this  morning,  when  1  arrived  ut 
the  office  before  the  scrubwoman  had 
finished  mopping  the  floor.  1  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  self-consciously. 

MIt's  my  son/'  she  said.  "He's  at  Camp 
Upton.  Yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  him 
that  he  was  going  to  France  in  a  few 
days,  and  would  1  come  up  and  are  him 
before  he  went?  The  fare  is  two  dol¬ 
lars  -and  seventy  cents — it's  an  awful 
lot  of  money.  It’s  only  a  dollar  and 
sixty  cents  for  the  soldiers,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  could  pay  that.  But  two  dollars 
and  seventy  cents — "  She  stooped  to 
mop  underneath  the  desk. 

•'The  city  sends  poor  people  into  the 
country  in  the  summer  for — recrea¬ 
tion."  Foreign  born,  she  stumbled  over 
the  word.  “I  wish  they'd  take  that 
money  to  send  us  to  see  our  boys,  be¬ 
cause  we  may  never  see  them  again. 

Summer  won’t  matter— the  city's  not  so 
awfully  hot." 

Of  course  the  office  gave  her  the 
money.  She  cried,  and  we  cried  a  little, 
when  she  took  it.  “It's  like  begging," 
s lie  complained  "I  didn't  mean  you 
should  give  it  to  me.  I  never  thought 
about  that.  I  don’t  like  to  beg." 

"But  he's  our  soldier  too,"  said  one  of 
the  girls,  a  girl  whose  husband  is  in 
France.  "He's  lighting  our  fight." 

And  so  she  went,  but  her  joy  at 
seeing  him  must  have  been  clouded  a 
little  because  she  could  not  go  inde¬ 
pendently,  because  Bho  felt  "under  obli¬ 
gations"  to  us. 

There  are  many  things  to  do  in  war 
times,  and  wo  can't  let  sentiment  in¬ 
terfere  with  business.  But  we  hear 
a  lot  about  morale  these  days,  the 
morale  of  the  army,  of  the  people  at 
home.  I  merely  wondered  whether  the 
morale  of  the  mothers  isn't  part  of 
the  country's  business. 

A  Doctor 
of  Cheerfulness 

i'aniinaetf  from  Miff  2/ 

girls  sometimes  throw  themselves  into 
it  to  still  their  poor  tormented  brains 
that  make  this  world  a  hell  of  fears 
for  them.  I  tell  you,  Leighton.  I  saw 
myself  doing  the  same  thing.  My  brain  NO  DISGUSTING  JUICES 
was  making  such  a  hell  for  me.  For  j^1*-*** 
weeks  I've  been  examining  recruits  and. 
according  to  your  papers  and  other 

papers,  passing  them  on  and  sending  VTTtSS 

them  to  nameless  horrors.  My  nerves  fftviirSi 

were  gone.  1  was  full  of  pain  and  the  i»~w»  ■  rrn*  t~ 
moot  ghastly,  abject  fears.  Then  there 

was  a  personal  thing  happened  to-night  J I  ^  I  jy  1  j 

tinUhn!  The 

meant  rest,  endless  peace. 

“Then  a  Heaven-sent  idea  came  to 
me.  I  saw  myself  on  the  bottom I  BHilHfellMHBI 
saw  all  of  us  on  the  bottom.  The 
worst  things  that  my  fears  racked  me  I 
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To  make  the 
fiiirM  quality 
plug  to  lie  told 
Ut  I  be  *  tun. Uni 
price  of  $1.00 

i*  the 

uccomplithmcnt 

of  the  V  e«u>  in-. 

It  i.  .1r»Mnr.|  •#..< 


r  No.44 
YANKEE’ 


cap  on  handle  you  set 
the  tension  to  suit  your  j 
v\  ork;  and  you  save  f 
breakage  of  drill  f  A 


™  i*  the  only  Auto¬ 
matic  Drill  with  adjust¬ 
able  tension  spring;  the 
me  push  drill  that  sc- 
V  commodates  itself  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  boring 
in  hard  wood  or  soft,  with 
small  drills  or  large. 

FJ  (Jives  you  an  easy,  light  tension 
when  you  must  go  gent  I )  with 
small  drills  in  brittle  stuff,  and  u«t  up 
to  high  tension  when  the  job  requires 
“steam"  back  of  your  push- 
Ju*t  such  special  adaptability 
i  the  wufk  in  hand  is  a  diitinctive  fetltwrt  of  every 
I  made  under  tha  "YANKEE"  Iwand— 1 whether 
boring  In  wood,  driving 


frrA  •«)•<■/  a  HU,  male  I'riuhue 
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lli«  >  •••»«  U  m 
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Il  U  klM.«U  M 

"Th#  InrirttriulilA*'.  PUtgm 

*••4  ll  l*»»f  Wf  to  ll*  MBT. 
tlwf  llirin  wrokiw  ll  ih« 

»-•—  1 1  Cv'«— •—  Trw*«« 

"Si-U«r  on  Kr*r\  »*)tuV  written  If 
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YANKEE"  No.  44  Automatic  Drill 

PRICE  $2  IS  Y.nr  lt.lt.  car  .apply  J" 
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GREATEST 


IN  25  YEAR: 


LOADS  FROM  BOTTOM 
NO  SOGGY^^^^^^Sg 

tfj  Ift&arcd  urpeWr t.  • 

flf  *«r  a>»4  1 1  Wlu  vtllchi 

me  »  l>am»f Hr  uu4et*>r<  #ipr  •  fun  » 

WkW  |  Mt  s*t  ol  tariiteilin  *****  berk 


BEARS  FRUIT  Z 
FIRST  SEASON  S.rtt.Sr, 

Im'.l  in  thr  hark  yanli  of  Iht  nation,  The  truila 
end  Klyatft  Auodilion.  SI  CorlUftdr  Sl.  Net* 
Vorir.  mil  find  anywhere  free,  prepaid,  a  half 
ihitrn  urniunr  St.  Kry  *  Ever-bearing  He»l  Ka»p 
berry  lluthe*.  the  ^o’v  bearing  fruit 

the  **ine  sriv»  planted  i"«i  fur  yean  ifeerr 
■flcr  evrry  day  from  June  until  October  .  a* hi  frrr. 
Tlirec  Gajpr  Vine*  ird,  wftire  ai"|  blue  all  pre 
.  •  i  -  >  n  .  $1  '•  -nP- 

icriflnn  lo  hruila  and  P/iwcn  M atMtiMC,  «btli 
gives  easy  planting  dirrctwwu. 


Ma.1  to  JAMF.S  A.  OONNFJ.I.Y 
Suit.  1200  9  Murray  St  .  New  Y« 


OUR  men  are  in  the  battle 
line  by  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sands, our  Navy  is  patrolling  the 
seas,  our  industries  are  working 
day  and  night  turning  out  ships 
and  supplies,  but  it  is  only  by 
knowing  what  HAS  happened 
i«t  tha  Great  War  thus  far  what  U  the 
lesson  of  each  campaign,  each  piece 
o i  strategy,  each  type  of  weapon,  that 
we  can  make  effective  to  the  greatest 
degree  our  offering  <4  the  Uvea  of 
our  soldiers  and  the  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources  of  our  country.  Where  can 
we  find  all  this?  In 

“The  Story  of  the  Great  War” 


AO  <*nla  Down  SO  (inli  a  Wi 
for  » hr  Rockland  Watch 


EXPIRATION  DATS 

lie  furi*  to  nnl»rt*  thr  da  to  bvnnath  )our 
rmrti**  and  addreewon  thr  wrapper.  It  •hn«i 
hi**-  Irma  rw  *-jUfnp*inn  ha*  yet  to  run. 
Uni***  n-nnrwl,  nanira  an*  prom  fitly  re- 
ntmnl  front  the  mailing  h«t  at  eap«rattow 
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IX»  not  wait  f«  the  b»*t  i»aur  to  rvarh  you 
befare  r*wrwln«.  IV*  not  m«e*  an  itoue. 
I  Mink  at  the  date  nn  the  wrapp-r  now, 
and  if  il  ia  ck me  by.  drop  u»  a  in4r.  ao  we 
may  enter  your  renewal  at  oner 
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She  drove  the  family  car 
12,000  miles  in  18  months 


OF  course  Annabel  had  help— good 
help— from  two  sources. 

—Help  from  the  little  Prest-O-Lite 
Battery  which  started  the  big  engine  and 
fed  the  bright  headlights. 

—And  help  from  a  proud  father  who 
taught  her  what  she  should  know  about 
the  rules  of  the  road  and  the  folly  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  speed  limit 

Thanks  to  the  surplus  power  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite,  Annabel  never  experienced 
a  minute  when  that  little  helpmate  failed 
to  spin  the  husky  old  engine  at  a  touch 
of  her  toe. 

And  thanks  to  the  skill  acquired  from 
her  clever  tutor,  she  backed  the  car  into 
only  one  ditch— killed  only  one  chicken,  and 
barked  only  one  telegraph  pole,  in  all  that  time. 

To  keep  her  faithful  little  Prest-O- 
Lite  Helper  in  one  hundred  per  cent  con¬ 
dition,  Annabel  relied  solely  on  the  Prest- 
O-Lite  service  man  down  on  Main  Street 

For  Annabel  herself,  dreadful  as  it 
may  seem,  did  not  even  know  what  kind 
of  grids  were  inside  of  that  battery. 

And  not  once  has  she  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  even  a  peek  at  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  in  the  battery  booklets  which 
came  with  the  car. 

You  who  read  this,  and  envy  Anna¬ 
bel,  certainly  can’t  do  better  than  to  follow 
her  lead— join  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan  while 
the  joining  is  good. 


Write  us  today  for  name  and  address 
of  the  nearest  Prest-O-Lite  service  man, 
who  will  be  glad  to  welcome  and  install  you 
as  a  member  of  the  clan  in  good  standing. 


I,  - 1 
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Tb**  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


now,  you  see!  You  know  whnt  n  ton*? 
way  we  urr  from  any  such  condition 
mi  1  saw.  That  blind  man  here  wa s 
proof  enough  in  his  way.  Why,  we're 
rotten  with  good  fortune! 

"In  a  flash  1  realized  what  was  wrong. 
We're  alt  wretched  cowards.  We  keep 
looking  down.  To  look  up  is  the  very 
essence  of  youth  and  vigor,  but  we  all 
miserably  look  down.  1  tell  vou,  Leigh¬ 
ton,  cheerfulness  is  the  first  duty  we  owe 
to  humanity.  Remember  Kipling? 

//  you  con  meet  with  Triumph  nnd  Pi *- 
aster. 

And  treat  those  two  impost  ore  just  the 
MM#. 

There  is  the  way  to  live,  my  boy!" 

"How  long  did  all  this  take  you," 
smiled  Leighton,  "out  there  in  that 
Kale?" 

"About  ten  second*."  Teddy  answered 
promptly.  "It  was  just  an  intuition, 
an  overpowering  flash  of  light,  that 
took  my  breath  away." 

"The  wind  must  have  done  that,"  in¬ 
terrupted  Leighton. 

"And  the  curious  thing  is,"  Teddy 
ignored  him,  "that  Just  then  you  came 
into  my  mind.  I  wanted  to  see  you 
immediately,  to  talk  to  you.  And  there 
you  stood  a  few  feet  away  from  me, 
with—" 

"With  this,"  said  Leighton  quietly, 
taking  the  pistol  from  his  pocket  and 
laying  it  on  th,>  table.  "You  certainly 
saved  me  from  that,"  he  added  gravely. 
"You  can  laugh  all  you  like,  Teddy 

tiursued,  though  Leighton  was  far  from 
aughing,  "but  if  that  blind  man  and  hia 
story  don't  prove  my  point,  however 
illogically.  111  cat  my  hat  and  pay  for 
your  overcoat  too." 

"No,"  said  Leighton  more  cheerily 
than  he  had  spoken  before,  "you  won't 
do  that.  Ill  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
1  indorse  your  conduct — what  more  can 
1  do?" 

"Much  more!"  cried  Teddy,  "a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more!  That  might  be  good 
enough  for  a  nobody  like  me,  but  it's 
oceans  too  i.iggardly  for  you.  You  see, 
you,  Leighton,  have  power  in  your 
hands.  You  owe  it  to  your  people,  to 
your  country.  Give  them  faith,  give 
them  courage.  Take  your  hat  and  go 
down  to  your  office  to-night  and  see 
that  your  readers  to-morrow  morning 
have  a  little  less  of  blues  and  blacks  in 
their  lives  and  a  little  more  of  chocr 
and  gratitude,  courage  and  faith — 
that's  what  they  need,  that  is  what  we 
all  need.  That's  your  job,  Leighton." 

"Too  late  to-night,"  protested  Leigh¬ 
ton  with  smiling  regret.  "It's  ten 
o'clock." 

"I  say  it's  not  too  late,"  insisted 
Teddy.  "Besides,  there  is  to-moirow, 
and  heaps  of  to-morrows  to  follow. 
But  begin  to-night.  Take  my  word  for 
it — it's  best  for  your  own  peace  of 
mind.  Shirk  anything  but  your  pleas¬ 
ures.  And,  mind  you,  this  will  be  the 
greatest  game  even  a  sybarite  like  you 
has  ever  enjoyed.  To  give  people  cour¬ 
age  to  Uve — take  it  from  me.  It's  worth 
while  trying." 

"Well,"  responded  Leighton,  gazing 
at  Teddy  good-humoredly,  "I  don't 
know  that  I  can  do  that  to-night.  I 
believe  it  is  the  coldest  night  of  the 
year.  But  if  I  can  find  a  coat  I'll — 
carry  out  your  prescription  and  at  least 
drop  down  to  the  office  for  an  hour  or 
so.  He  touched  a  bell. 

"Burke."  he  said  to  the  grim-visaged 
servant  in  the  doorway,  "see  if  you  can 
find  an  overcoat  for  Dr.  Smiley  and 
bring  me  one  too." 

"I  hope" — Teddy  shook  Leighton'* 
hand  warmly  at  the  door  of  the  Ordunn 
— "I  hope  your  wife  and  children  have 
better  weather  than  this  nt  Miami." 

"I  certainly  hope  they  have"  said 
Leighton,  "but  they  are  not  at  Miami. 
They’re  at  the  Poinciana.  Palm  Beach. 
They’ve  had  some  cold  there  too,  I 
hear." 

Teddy  made  a  mental  note  of  the 
address,  for  that  had  been  the  chief 
object  of  his  remark. 

SOME  days  had  elapsed  when  Teddy 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Rosa¬ 
lind.  "And  this,"  she  began  reproach¬ 
fully.  "is  the  man  who  asked  for  only 
one  dispensation  to  be  allowed  to  see 
me  occasionally  ?" 

MMav  I  come  to-night?”  he  asked 
joyously. 

,#I  ought  to  say  no."  she  told  him, 
"hut  I  think  I  shall  let  you  come.  1 
have  heaps  to  tell  you.  Come  to  din¬ 
ner  if  you  can.  No?  Well,  then,  conie 
as  soon  after  dinner  a*  possible." 

"Perfect  miracles  have  happened." 
she  informed  him  as  soon  ns  she  had 
greeted  him.  "Winifred  Leighton  is 


hack  »ith  th*  children,  »nd  *  * 
pier  than  she’s  ever  som* . 

very  wonderful  has  come  over  J. 
Leighton.  It's  as  thoUK*1  wer*  * 
cither  human  being.  lie?  b  become  gi 
happy,  cheerful,  and  it's  making  t 
greatest  change  in  their  lives,  in 
papers,  everything.  -A1?1?  would 
believe  it.  Teddy?"  she  added,  laugn 
"Winifred  says  a  certain  doctor  d; 
for  him,  but  she  won't  tell  me  his  ru 
until  she  gets  his  perm  i±»Bi<m* 
amuzing?  I  should  lilce  bo  much 
know  such  a  man!" 


TEDDY’S  heart  sane  within  him.  > 
vistas  of  happiness  opened  before 
eyes.  Should  he  tell  her  now  .  No. 
could  not.  He  had  no  ri|gHt  .t*r' 
Leighton's  secret,  and  as  to  his 
part  in  it,  he  could  not  Uilk  about  t> 
"Yes,’*  said  Teddy  calmly,  “but  y 
probably  find  Leighton  did  it  for  r 
self.  A  man.  you  know,  may  be  cu 
of  drinking,  smoking,  drugs — anyth 
except  everlasting  gloom  and  nen 
irritation.  That  must  take?  time,  an 
man  has  to  do  it  for  himaM*lf-” 

His  words  seemed  to  awaken  a  v» 
positive  echo  in  Rosalind’s  mind,  i 
she  thought  she  detected  it  note  of 
ultatlon  in  his  voice  unci  a  defin 
twinkle  In  his  eye. 

"Why.  Teddy."  she  cried  sudden 
“You  yourself  look  like  a  different  nu 
Don't  tell  me!  I  believe  you  know  son 
thing  about  all  this." 

“No,  Rosalind,"  he  met  her  compose 
ly.  "but  I  believe  you  must  have  brf* 
giving  me  some  absent  treatment." 

"Very  absent,"  she  chided.  ”T« 
days!” 

"1#  that  all?"  he  marveled  incredi 
louslv.  "It  seem#  like  ten  yrars 
Rosalind  was  appeased.  But,  truth  l 
tell,  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  tirn 
elapsed  since  he  had  laal  seen  her.  H 
wa*  thinking  of  the  change  in  Leigh C-- 
and  in  Leighton's  newspapers  since  th* 
fateful  evening. 

Kor  from  that  following  mominj 
when  the  story  of  the  blind  muri  an< 
his  soldier  sons  appeared  in  Leighton': 
papers,  a  very  marked  departure  was 
discernible  in  them.  There  was  the  new 
department  of  everyday, unnoticed  hero¬ 
ism,  with  concrete  incident*  of  fine  cour¬ 
age,  but  there  wna  much  else  beside*. 
The  Leighton  papers  seemed  to  hair 
crossed  a  kind  of  Great  Divide.  They 
still  criticized  and  still  drew  legitim*:*1 
attention  to  dangers  and  abuses,  bitf 
their  oervading  atmosphere  of  menac* 
and  fear  had  been  magically  trans¬ 
formed.  Thev  carried  daily  message 
of  accomplishment,  of  foresight,  of 
hope  und  courage.  It  ill  intplnl 
to  glance  through  Leighton's  morninr 
paper,  and  hi*  own  signed  editorial! 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  page  on  the 
wings  of  u  high,  undoubting  couragr 
Almost  from  the  first  the  circulation 
began  to  climb  steudily  upward  ae 
though  a  new  vigor  had  been  pourei 
into  it.  Once  you  read  the  paper,  you 
felt  somehow  that  you  couldn't  do  with¬ 
out  It.  And  Teddy  saw  to  it  that  Wini¬ 
fred  Leighton  at  Palm  Beach  missed 
not  a  single  copy  from  the  very  first  day 
Leighton  delightedly  Informed  Teddy 
that  in  other  newspaper  shops  they  had 
suddenly  nicknamed  him  the  Happy 
Hooligan  and  his  paper  the  "dope  pail  ’ 
But  inevitably  and  under  cover  they 
were  beginning  to  follow  his  suit. 

LKIGHTON’S  own  city  staff,  perceir- 
I  ing  the  miraculous  change  in  him. 
declared  that  "the  boas  was  feeling  hii 
oat*  because  his  wife  was  away.”  But 
upon  her  return  Leighton  seemed  to  be 
happier  than  ever.  Accordingly  the  older 
men,  with  some  creaking,  shifted  frotr 
their  old  grooves  into  the  new  ones  and 
with  the  adaptability  of  their  trade 
sailed  merrily  on,  realising  that  they 
were  creating  another  new  era  in  jour 
milism.  The  younger  men  had  no  dilE 
cultv  in  embracing  the  new  spirit. 

"You  seem,"  Rosalind  beamed  upon 
Teddy,  "oh.  so  much  better;  1  can't  tell 
you  how  much  better!" 

“Well,  if  I  am.  you've  had  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it." 

“But  I  do  think,"  she  thoughtfully 
urged,  "you  ought  to  get  Jack  Leighton 
to  tell  you  who  his  murvel  of  a  doctor 
is,  don't  you,  Teddy?  He  owes  it  to  us 
not  to  keep  such  u  man  to  himself!" 

“He  sure  does,"  Teddy  heartily 
agreed  “We'll  track  this  Joy  DoctoV 
to  his  lair  yet,  never  fear.  But  I  warn 
you."  he  added  with  the  mock  of  a 
threat,  "once  1  apply  m.v  great  mind 
to  finding  this  bird,  it's  not  going  to 
take  me  any  six  months.  Rosalind,  nor 
half  that  time." 

Rosalind  laughed  happily.  Despite  bis 
alarming  strangeness,  he  was  still  lien 
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Above  the  Smoke  of  Battle 
and  the  Dust  of  Violated  Homes 

“ Earth  Under  Them  and  Sky  Over  Them  ” 
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HERE  we  are,  eating  three  times  a  day,  homes  clean 
and  complete*  friends  near-by.  Inconvenienced 
now  and  then,  b6t  independent  and  assured. 

We  have  pjfid  $tFf  some  Red  Cross  money  a  while 
back,  too. 

l  Paid  it  out — and  forgotten  it.  That’s  how  much  it  hurt 

Might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  look  at  what  that 
money  has  been  doing? 

Maybe  it  will  be  good  business  to  sort  of  check  things  up? 

(Maybe  it  will  be  good  for  our  souls  incidentally.) 

That  money  went,  dollar  for  dollar,  where  it  did  a  full 
day’s  work,  wherever  it  was. 


Three  cents  of  it  may  have  had  the 
honor  of  disinfecting  with  iodine  the 
three  torn  wounds  of  an  American  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  French  front.  Or  it  may 
have  had  the  less  noble  responsibility 
of  pinning  a  warm  flannel  belly-band 
around  six-year-old  Antoine  out  back 
of  Novon. 

No  use, — we  can’t  figure  this  Red 
Cross  task  in  cents’  worth. 

There’s  the  whole  path  of  ruin  from 
Belgium  to  Switzerland,  just  to  visualize 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Where  our  allied 
lines  have  advanced,  the  land  has  been 
swept  clean  by  the  enemy.  If  your 
Red  Cross  money  went  there  it  very 
likely  provided  pots  and  pans,  food  and 
clothes,  beds  and  blankets,  for  the  re¬ 
patriated  people. 

And  who  are  these  people  anyway? 

Three  years  ago  they  were  prosperous 
and  contented — self-respecting,  steady, 
saving,  hard-working,  everyday,  small¬ 
town  citizens;  though  living  all  their 


lives  under  a  half-formed  dread  of  the 
thing  that  came  at  last. 

Now  they  have  “the  earth  under  them 
and  the  sky  over  them”*— not  one  thing 
else.  Their  sons  are  fighting,  destroyed, 
or  ill-used  prisoners.  Their  daughters 
are  “missing.” 

It’s  for  you  to  say  whether  this  great 
work  of  mercy  shall  stop.  Whether  the 
Heart  of  America  will  speak  again  in  the 
same  wonderful  voice  that  poured  forth 
the  hundred  millions  of  the  first  Red 
Cross  War  Fund.  Those  millions  have 
fought  the  good  fight — they  are  gone. 

The  Red  Cross  is  yours,  just  as  our 
Army  and  Navy  are  yours;  yours  to  sup¬ 
port  with  the  same  fervor  and  loyalty 
that  leads  you  to  the  bottom  of  your 
purse  for  Liberty  Bonds. 

It’s  for  your  voice  to  say  whether 
your  Red  Cross  shall  falter  now  or 
sweep  onward,  greater  and  more  help¬ 
ful  than  ever  before. 

And  it’s  your  dollars  that  must  answer. 
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[I  1  Wins — a  scrap  of  loyal  paper 
I  and  a  tin  of  fighting  ink!  Dark 

i  blue,  tissue-thin  and  parchment-tou£h,  is 
'  the  wonder-working  stencil.  And  by  it  is 
the  fine  art  of  Mimeographing  revolution¬ 
ized— when  it  is  put  into  service  with  its 
natural  affinity,  Mimeograph  ink.  These 

twin  supplies  are  made  by  us  to  work  together.  Upset 
that  relationship,  the  work  suffers,  valuable  time  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  lost,  and  our  responsibility  for  quality  and  output 
ceases.  V  V  With  them  duplicating  takes  on  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance.  Not  only  do  they  quickly  reproduce  work 
matching  the  neatest  typewriting,  but  by  their  ability  to 
easily  and  cheaply  duplicate  drawings  of  all  kinds  they 
open  up  new  channels  of  usefulness.  Let  us  show  you 
what  they  can  do  to  help  you  in  your  work.  Booklet  “M” 
explains.  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Nobby  Cord’TruckTires 
Over  Here  and Over  There 


On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  they  are  helping  to 
win  the  war. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


They  have  the  proved  ruggedness,  vitality  and  long 
life  that  fits  them  perfectly  for  the  heavy-duty  work 
they  are  performing. 

They  make  possible  greater  speed  at  less  cost. 

They  multiply  the  life  of  the  truck.  Lessen  wear  and 
tear.  Cut  down  repairs  and  replacements. 


l  or  passenger  cars:  ‘Royal  Cord’,  They  give  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gas  and  oil. 

‘Nobby*,  ‘Chain*,  'Usco'  and  ‘Plain*. 

They  cushion  the  load — protect  it  from  the  hammer- 

Also  Tires  for  Motorcycles.  Bicycles.  ing  blows  of  TOUgh  roads  and  bad  pavements. 

Aeroplanes,  and  Solid  Tires  for  Trucks. 

They  reduce  tire  expense. 

To  insure  uninterrupted  service  and  low  running  cost, 
equip  with  ‘Nobby  Cords’. 


Remember,  your  truck  is  no  better  than  its  tires. 
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Help  Your  Wife  Keep  Down  Expenses 

Economizing  to  meet  war-time  conditions  is  a  man’s  size  job. 
Are  you  doing  anything  to  help  your  wife  solve  this  problem? 

Have  you  thought  that  electricity  can  prove  just  as  essential 
in  the  management  of  a  home  as  it  is  in  business  ? 

Do  the  practical  thing !  Have  your  electric  company  or 
electrical  supply  dealer  demonstrate  the  labor-saving  Western 
Electric  washing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  portable  sewing 
machine  and  electric  iron.  You  can  easily  satisfy  yourself 
that  they  do  enable  housework  to  be  done  more  quickly,  more 
easily  and  more  economically. 

The  portable  electric  sewing  machine  will  help  your  wife 
make  her  own  and  the  children’s  clothes — a  real  war-time 
economy.  Then,  too,  clothes  last  longer  if  they  are  washed 
the  electrical  way — and  best  of  all,  your  wife  will  be  free  from 
the  drudgery  of  wash-day,  with  its  vexing  servant  problem 

Housekeeping  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  business. 
Why  not  help  your  wife  run  her  home  in  an  up-to-date 
business  fashion  ? 

Ana  » tarter,  write  for  our  new  Booklet  .Vo  6/-C.  "To  Lighten  the  Labor  of  Yovr 
Home,"  or  drop  in  at  your  electrical  dealer'*  and  then*  thing n  for  youmetf. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


Sam  \ «r*  AllMA*  3t.  Lit—  Imu— 

Btflaie  BiIum  CacMib  Um.  Cay  Sat  Lake  Car  Otkk»i 
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IOUIPMCNT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  HEED 
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FISK  TIRES 


for  every  motor  vehicle 


for  MOTOR  CARS,  MOTOR  TRUCKS,  MOTORCYCLES,  AEROPLANES  (Ifhl  lilsQ  for  BICYCLES 


An  incomparable  line,  complete  in  every  respect, 
and  backed  by  a  trademark  known  the  world  over 
as  representing  the  highest  standard  of  quality,  ser¬ 
vice  and  value — there  is  now  a  Fisk  Tire  for  every 
motor  vehicle  that  rolls. 


THE  PHI  LlPPl NES 
PORTO  RICO 
CANADA 
CUBA 


For  sale  throughout  the  United  States  and 
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nity  within  my  room,  very  red  in  the  face 

1  have  never  liked  practical  jokes. 


N  the  eve  of  this  day  the  Sa  tun  lay 

before  Palm  Sunday  the  situation  in 


Paris  was  thus:  There  had  been  several 
savage  air  raids  of  late,  in  quick  sue-  A 

cession,  and  a  disastrous  explosion  of 
grenade  stores  in  n  suburb.  The  great  m 

German  offensive  had  just  started,  and  ^ 

the  news  from  it  as  yet  was  disturbing — 
suggestive  of  some  great  peril  narrowly 
averted  and  still  menacing  The  city  felt 
itself  fought  for;  it  felt  upon  itself  the 
fixed  malevolence  of  the  evil  god  Boche. 

That  very  night  an  air  alarum  had  held 

the  children  and  the  old  people  in  cellars 

for  two  hours.  But  the  morning  that  broke  was  a 

beautiful  one.  a  fresh  and  gentle  day  of  spring.  A  fog 

lay  over  Paris,  a  mist  which  was  pure  und  white. 

“ There’ h  a  Boche  Up  There” 

AS  I  sat  eating  breakfast  in  my  room,  at  about 
half  past  seven  (  which.  I  say  it  boastfully,  really 
meant  half  past  six,  for  the  clocks  had  been  moved 
forward  on  the  first  of  the  month),  1  thought  I 
heard  the  explosion  of  a  bomb.  "Another  air  raid,*' 

I  thought.  But  there  had  been  no  “alerte,”  no 
high  shriek  of  siren  and  clear  cry  of  bugle,  and  now, 
as  I  listened,  I  could  hear  no  barrage  fire  and  no 
other  bomb.  "I  was  mistaken,’'  I  thought.  "It  was 
some  fool  slamming  a  door  within  the  building — I 
wish  people  wouldn’t  slam  doors  so.  these  days?” 
And  I  went  on  with  breakfast.  But  as  I  was  finish¬ 
ing  it,  and  putting  away  the  tray,  some  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  later,  again  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  of  ex¬ 
plosion.  louder  and  clearer,  if  anything,  than  the 
first.  This  time  I  opened  my  window*  and  stepped 
out  on  the  balcony,  six  floors  from  the  street. 

As  I  have  said,  there  was  a  mist  over  the  city,  a 
low  and  very  pretty  white  mist.  Looking  upward, 

I  could  see  nothing  hut  this  vapor,  thinning  in 
pluces  to  n  suspicion  of  the  sky’s  blueness,  or  now 
and  then  tearing  swiftly  in  a  sudden  vision  of  the 
same  blue  immediately  closed  again.  Listening,  I 
could  hear  no  detonation — nothing  from  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  cannon,  no  repetition  of  that  which  I 
thought  I  had  heard.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
myself  the  victim  of  a  strange  delusion,  when  I 
noticed  that  the  pigeons,  which  roost  in  the  trees  of 
some  old  gardens  hidden  between  high  walls  and 
buildings  in  thl9  quarter  of  the  city,  were  all  awing, 
whirling,  and  whirling  in  a  manner  clearly  of  fear 
and  bewilderment.  Then,  looking  down  below  into 
the  street,  1  saw  that  the  keeper  of  a  small  restau¬ 
rant  down  there  was  out  in  front  of  his  door,  his 
eyes  turned  toward  the  sky,  and  that  the  green¬ 
grocery  lady,  a  little  farther,  standing  before  her 
artistically  spread  vegetables,  seemed  prey  to  the 
same  aerial  curiosity.  At  the  same  time  the  valet 
de  chamhrc  of  our  door,  a  mere  lioy,  came  out  upon 
the  halcony  from  a  window  four  or  five  removed 
from  mine,  and  stuck  his  young  nose  up  into  the  air. 
Evidently  these  hail  heard  something. 

But  nothing  was  following.  Nothing  disturbed 
the  city’s  silence  but  the  sweet  wing  whir  of  the 
pigeons,  who  gradually,  in  diminishing  circles,  were 
eddying  hack  to  their  roosts  among  leaves  and  gar¬ 
goyles.  |  went  back  into  the  room,  leaving  this  time 
the  big  French  windows  open  wide,  and  read  the 
morning  papers,  with  their  disquieting  and  reticent 
battle  news  I  was  well  absorbed  in  them  when — 
I’ung-ang-ang! — another  burst  startled  me.  Thi9 
time  it  had  sounded  ns  though  right  over  the  roof, 
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und  this  time  I  was  sure.  Standing  out  on  the  hal- 
eony,  and  looking  up  into  the  delicate  and  shifting 
mists,  I  thought:  "There's  a  boche  up  there.  He's 
gotten  through  under  cover  of  the  fog  lie’s  drift¬ 
ing  about  up  there  above  the  fog,  and  whenever 
there  is  a  lift  and  be  sees  something,  he  drops  a 
bomb.”  And  I  had  no  sooner  thought  this  than  the 
alerte  came — the  siren’s  scream,  rising  swiftly  to 
the  most  unbearable  limits  of  sound,  then  descend¬ 
ing  sonorously  again,  the  horn's  weird  la-sol,  la-sol, 
la-sol.  la-sol,  the  clear  high  cry  of  the  bugle:  these 
three  sounds  intertwined,  rushing  about  the  city  on 
the  red  fire  engines.  ”It’s  an  air  raid  all  right.” 
I  said  to  myself.  “The  air  defense  has  at  last  made 
up  its  mind  to  it.”  I  thought  ironically.  “It's  about 
time— I’ve  heard  thrre  hombs  already!” 

R-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!  —  down  below  the  restaurant 
keeper  had  dropped  his  iron  curtain  over  his  plate 
glass.  R-r-r-r-r-r-r-r !  —  down  went  the  green¬ 
grocer’s  iron  curtain,  the  barber's  next  door:  all 
along  the  street  all  the  iron  curtains  came  down  on 
tlie  run  The  street  emptied  itself;  timid  noses 
peered  out  of  portes-cocheres.  Standing  high  up 
here,  I  could  imagine  what  was  happening  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Everywhere  people  were  winding  down 
the  stairs  of  the  high  houses  to  the  cellars;  the  little 
children  of  the  schools  were  being  marched  out 


I  sulked  a  moment,  in  the  farther 
depths  of  the  room.  Then  I  thought: 
kB  "There’ll  be  splinters  flying  soon;  I  hail 

better  close  the  shutters,”  and  I  did  this. 
^  But  a  moment  Inter  I  opened  them  a  little 

to  peer  out,  then  a  little  litter,  wider,  to 
let  my  whole  self  out  to  the  halcony  once 
more,  for  the  silence  outside  was  loo 
tempting.  It  had  tempted  others  too.  The 
greengrocery  lady  was  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  so  was  the  restaurant  man  and  small 
groups  before  the  house  doors.  They  w err 
all  looking  up  into  the  air.  1  looked  up  too.  but  with¬ 
out  trust.  I  knew  what  was  up  there.  A  fleet  of 
Germans,  floating  about  above  the  fog,  peering  down 
watchfully  and  letting  fly  whenever  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  street  or  a  building.  Another  disturb¬ 
ing  factor  was  entering  the  game.  The  sun,  as  it 
ascended  and  grew  stronger,  was  attacking  our  pro¬ 
tective  covering.  Now  and  then  a  pale  yellow  light 
pierced  the  white  mists  and  touched  up  the  roof* 
with  gold.  “Soon  the  sun  will  come  through  alto¬ 
gether,”  I  thought.  “Then  f/ieg’ll  see,  and  we'll  get 
a  shower.  But  where  are  the  French  planes?  Whnt 
are  the  French  doing?  How  is  it  they  are  not 
driving  them  away?” 

As  if  in  answer,  there  came  for  a  moment,  above 
my  head,  a  wide  tear  in  the  fog,  und  for  just 
that  moment  I  had  a  glimpse  of  three  French  planes. 
They  were  streaking  toward  the  northeust,  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  aerial  attacks  come.  They 
were  at  different  heights,  one  quite  low,  the  other 
higher,  the  third  far,  far  up.  The  medium  in  whirh 
they  moved  gave  them  a  fantastic  appearance;  they 
carried  with  them  long  streamers  of  the  mist;  their 
outlines  were  lost;  they  seemed  to  have  sails;  they 
looked  like  great  gulleons  weirdly  afloat  up  there. 
Then  the  mists  met  and  closed — and  they  vanished. 

All  Over ? 


singing  to  near-by  shelter*  previously  prepared; 

shops  were  closing,  factories  stopping.  Below  A  LITTLE  while  after  the  sun  broke  through  deft- 
I'rimnd  the  h-iIiwxv  t  nuns  were  cOmimr  to  sudden  nitelv.  The  foi r  dissolved,  and  the  eitv  Inv  clear 


ground  the  subway  trains  were  cdmmg  to  sudden 
halt;  above,  the  car  lines,  cahs,  and  busses.  A 
huge  paralysis  was  taking  hold  of  the  great  city; 
it  was  holding  its  breath  beneath  the  threat  of  the  air. 

P-p-pang-ang-ang-ang! 

NOW,  the  usual  sequence  in  un  idr  ’’aid  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  the  alerte  is  heard,  then  th%*  boom¬ 
ing  and  flopping  of  the  defensive  barrage  After 
that  there  is  a  moment's  respite  before  a  series  of 
"harper  and  most  tremendous  detonations  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  raiders  over  the  city.  I  thought 
we  were  at  that  moment,  and  waited  anxiously.  But 
time  passed,  and  nothing  hapnened.  The  pigeons 
had  settled  down  once  more.  The  antiairrraft  guns 
were  not  firing.  Down  in  the  street  the  green¬ 
grocery  lady  opened  the  small  door  set  in  the  iron 
curtain  which  she  had  let  down  stoically  between 
herself  and  the  best  of  her  stores.  She  opened  it 
just  a  little  hit;  she  must  be  peering  through  the 
chink.  Still  more  time  passed.  1  knew  what  had 
happened  now.  There  had  been  a  German  plane  up 
there  above  the  fog.  He  had  thrown  all  his  bombs, 
and  had  <lecamped  The  alerte  had  come  too  lnle 
and  was  now  a  false  one.  Soon  the  Breloque.  But: 
P-p.pang-ang-ang-ang-ang! 

The  pigeons  we:d  up  into  the  air;  down  below,  the 
little  iron  door  went  shut — and  1  withdrew  with  dig- 


nilely.  The  fog  dissolved,  and  the  city  lay  clear 
beneath  the  sky,  like  a  relief  map  drawn  in  pale  gold. 
“Now!”  I  thought.  But  there  came  nothing.  Noth¬ 
ing  at  all  at  first,  then  one  explosion,  then  again 
nothing. 

I  arrived  now  to  my  final  and  solid  explanation. 
"They’re  coming  high,  very  high.”  I  thought 
"They’re  coming,  riot  with  big,  heavy  bombing  plane 
but  with  swift,  small  battle  planes.  Every  oncj  in 
a  while  one  of  those  swift,  small  planes  gets  through, 
passing  ahove  all  the  defenses,  invisible  and  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  and  from  the  heart  of  the*  sky  drops 
a  bomb — just  one,  for  he  can  carry  but  one — a  small 
one.  for  he  can  carry  only  a  small  one.  That’s  how 
it  is!”  Scraps  of  knowledge  picked  up  her*  and 
there  returned  to  my  mind  and  strengthened  my 
conviction.  1  knew,  for  instance,  that  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  the  rival  air  navies  had  l>een  in 
a  seesaw  duel  to  decide  which  should  go  highest  in 
the  air.  For  a  time  the  German  had  had  a  Kunimpler 
which  outflew  the  best  the  Allies  had.  That  little 
machine  could  sit  secure  some  five  thousand  meters 
up  in  the  uir.  and  take  photographs  by  the  hour, 
while  five  hundred  meters  below  French  machines 
leaped  and  leaped  in  unavailing  efforts  to  reach  it 
Then  the  French  had  built  a  Breguet.  which  had  out- 
flown  the  Kunimpler.  It  was  then  the  Breguet  which 
sat  on  its  tail  at  live  thousand  five  hundred  while 
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Rum  m  pier*  gnashed  their  teeth 
in  unavailing  rage  below.  Well, 

[  thought:  "Blast  it,  those  Ger¬ 
mans  have  a  new  machine  which 
nut  Air*  the  Breguct.  It  can  sit. 
up  then*  out  *>f  reach.  That’s 
what  they  are  bombarding  us 
with,  Kvery  twenty  minutes  or 
so  they  send  one  over  with  one 
bomb.  It.  drops  its  homh  and 
then  scurries  off.  and  twenty 
minute*  later  unother  arrives 
with  ifx  little  bomb.” 

I  now  found  myself  facing  a 
problem.  I  stair  it,  not  korcuuse 
it  mine,  but  because  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  been  the  whole 
city's  problem.  You  see,  I  had 
some  work  to  do  (I  was  begin¬ 
ning  an  article) .  Before. during 
the  old  nir  raids,  I  had  done  no 
work  But  these  old  uir  raids 
hud  been  concentrated  affairs, 
lasting  one  or  two  or,  at  the 
most,  three  hours,  and  they  had 
l*en  at  night,  lien?  was  a  new 
form  of  raid,  however,  which 
took  place  in  the  sun  and  which 
ttvinod  able,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  to  last  all  day— and  maybe 
the  next  and  the  next.  Plainly 
1  must  change  my  habits  as  to 
air  raids.  I  must  learn  to  live 
during  an  air  ruid  as  if  there 
were  no  air  raid.  1  must  keep 
on  working.  I  must  work  to¬ 
day,  for  instance;  right  now! 

Oh,  curses!  The  old  raids  had 
been  very  good  excuses;  this 
new  form  afforded  no  excuse 
at  all! 

So  I  put  myself  to  work  I 
made  many  adjustments  before 
1  got  started.  At  first  I  closed 
the  window’s  so  as  to  be  <|uiet. 

But  then  I  reflected  that  if  a 
bomb  dropped  near,  all  closed  windows  would  fly  to 
pieces,  ao  I  flung  mine  wide  open  again.  My  whole 
room  then  seemed  scandalously  vulnerable  to  shrap¬ 
nel  and  splinter*.  I  closed  the  iron  shutters.  But 
now  I  couldn’t  we  to  write  1  compromised  by  fold¬ 
ing  back  the  shutter’s  central  leaf,  and  then,  after 
quite  a  while,  I  discovered  that  I  was  sitting  ex. 
in- 1 ly  in  line  with  the  opening  thus  left. 

I  worked  most  fitfully.  I'd  write  u  few  lines,  then 
go  out  on  the  balcony  and  scan  the  city  ami  scan 
the  skies;  then  I’d  write  a  few  lines;  then  I’d  go 
out  on  tin*  balcony  again  Doing  this.  I  got  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  wrong  swing.  While  I’d  be  inside, 
nothing  would  happen;  then,  when  I'd  be  outside 
saying:  “I  guess  it's  all  over  now"  -p-p-pang-ang 
angt — another  explosion  would  give  me  the  lie  direct 

The  city,  meanwhile--!  could  see  this  through 
niy  observations  from  the  halcony  was  reacting  to 
the  phenomenon  exactly  in  the  same  manner  that  1 
was  (and  that  is  the  reason,  of  course,  why  I  dwell 
at  such  length  on  my  own  actions).  The  play  of  the 
iron  shutters  in  the  street  below  was  amusing  to 
wntch.  The  restaurant  keeper,  the  greengrocery 
Indy,  the  barber,  had  all  brought  their  curtains 
down  on  the  run  at  first.  Then  they  had  rai*4Nl  them. 
Then  they  hail  lowered  them.  This  game  went  on 
for  quite  a  while  There  would  be  an  explosion; 
t  he?  curtains  would  come  down.  Then  nothing  would 
happen,  and  they  would  go  up.  But  they’d  no  sooner 
Ik?  up  than  another  explosion  would  come,  and  down 
they'd  come  again.  It  was  the  greengrocery  lady 
who  first  found  u  solution.  She  raised  her  curtain 
halfway  and  left  it  there.  The  barber  took  the  hint, 
then  the  restaurateur:  the  three  iron  curtains  re¬ 
mained  at  half  mast. 

Runinenn  an  Vnual 

ALONG  the  length  of  the  long  balcony  on  my  floor 
similar  scenes  were  taking  place.  It  was  that 
time  of  the  day  when  the  valets  do  chambre  (in  thi- 
hotel  all  young  fellows  Ixdow  military  age,  which 
means  less  than  eighteen)  arc  normally  busy  with 
duster  and  broom.  At  first  at  the  sound  of  the 
alerte  they  hail  all  deserted  tile  upper  floor*  to  go 
down  below,  as  were  their  orders.  Then,  as  the  situ¬ 
ation  lusted,  they  bad  all  been  sent  up  again  to  do 
their  work.  But  they  worked  just  about  as  I  did. 
Whenever  I  .-allied  out  upon  the  balcony.  I'd  find 
them  doing  the  same  thing.  Gut  of  the  windows  t« 
my  right  and  my  left  they’d  pop,  armed  with  dusters, 
puns,  and  sweeping  machines.  They’d  stand  there 
against  the  railing,  nose  up  in  the  air.  talking  an  I 
jesting,  till— p-p-pang-ang-urig!  a  new  explosion 
would  recall  them  to  their  duty.  Sitting  then  at 
my  typewriter.  I’d  hear  vaguely  tin?  scratching  and 
rubbing  of  their  carpet  sweepers  in  neighboring 
rooms.  But  soon  they'd  Ik*  out  again— just  about  in 
time  to  be  newly  surprised  by  another  hurst. 

Little  by  little,  though,  normal  habits  begun  to 
reassert  themselves.  I  was  working  better.  The 


street  became  peopled  once  more. 
The  greengrocery'  tody  came  out, 
and  with  a  defiant  and  deter¬ 
mined  air  turned  the  crank 
which  raised  her  curtain  till  it 
wax  up  full  A  train  arrived  at 
the  near-by  station  and  turned 
it*  people  out.  Some  made  im¬ 
mediately  for  their  homes  or 
shelter*;  others,  hearing  what 
was  happening,  went  loiter- 
mgly,  stopping  in  groups  to  look 
up  on  to  the  sky  and  discuss, 
A  dozen  poilus  on  leave,  laden 
with  their  steel  helmets  and 
their  many  bags,  made  for  the 
little  restaurant.  The  restau¬ 
rant  man  met  them  at  his  door; 
I  could  see  him  argue  with  them 
with  many  gesticulations.  But 
they  were  hungry;  they  were 
hound  to  have  something  to  eat ; 
they  marched  in  as  into  a  II in- 
denhurg  pill  box  and  the  res¬ 
taurateur.  surrendering,  raised 
his  curtain  for  good.  Business 
was  going  on  as  usual.  Right 
below  me,  *ix  floors  below,  was 
the  rear  entrance  of  the  hotel. 
A  huge*  laundry*  wagon  arrived, 
stopped,  and  disgorged  great 
bundles  uf  the  week's  wash.  The 
ice  wugan  took  its  place.  A 
truck  brought  basket*  of  fish 
f  reshly  come  f  rom  the  sea.  U po»i 
one  of  the  baskets  were  six  big 
lobster*,  still  alive.  In  no  time 
a  circle  of  messenger  boys, 
baker  apprentices,  cabmen, 
chauffeur*,  was  atxmt  these  six 
lobsters,  inspecting  them  curi¬ 
ously,  teasing  them  to  see  them 
work  their  claws.  P  p  pung-ung 
a  rig! — a  hurst.  No  one  bxikcd  up; 
I  he  lobsters  were  far  more  in¬ 
teresting.  I  thought  1  had  done 
enough  for  the  day;  I  went  out.  1  don't  know  whut 
made  me  do  it— I  suppose  that  the  way  we  protect 
ourselves  against  the  abnormal  and  the  mysterious 
is  by  sticking  fervently  to  the  very  ordinary  act*  of 
living  Anyhow,  1  went  and  had  a  haircut.  I  en¬ 
tered  the  little  barber  shop  which  I  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  all  morning.  The  assistant,  at  one  of  the  two 
chairs,  was  shaving  a  customer,  and  the  lions,  at  the 
other  chair,  had  just  sent  unother  away,  shaven  and 
content.  I  thought  it  the  moment  to  lie  jocular,  "Is 
the  fuctory  working?"  I  usked.  "Mato  oui,  mon¬ 
sieur,"  answered  theharber — a  rather  solemn-looking 
man  with  a  beard— "mui*  oui,  on  travaille.”  "Yes," 
I  objected  archly.  "But  if  anything  happens,  do  you 


promise  not  to  leave  me  with  half  my  hair  short 
und-tlve  other  long?"  That  barber  was  a  man  utterly 
devoid : of  humor.  He  became  quite  vexed.  "Knftn, 
monsieur,  it  is  altogether  drole  what  you  arc?  asking 
me."  he  said  with  an  offended  air.  "It  is  evident 
that  if  a  lv>mf»  falls  mtn  my  shop  1  am  not  going 
to  stay  at  finishing  your  haircut!  The  homh  might 
wreck  the  chair,  or  I  might  lose  my  scissors — I  can 
guarantee  nothing.  If  you  wish  to  try  to  have  your 
hair  cut,  I  am  at  your  service.  But  I  guarantee 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing!" 

So  I  took  my  chair  meekly,  and  said  nothing  mare 
while  he  hacked  away  busily.  It  was  lie  whu,  after 
a  while,  forgivingly  spoke  first.  “Pour  Ittoi  as  for 
me,"  he  remarked,  apropos  of  nothing,  "they  must 
be  little  planes  that  cun  fly  very  high.  Kvery  twenty 
minutes  or  so  one  starts  out  and  comes  over  Paris, 
so  high  he  cannot  be  seen,  and  he  drops  one  homh 
and  goes  away.  Then  twenty  minutes  later  another 
one  comes.  As  for  me,  that  is  the  way  it  is."  Ad¬ 
mirable  barber!  Superlntelligent  barber!  He  had 
come  independently  to  the  conclusion  which  was 
mine.  All  resentment  for  the  rebuff  my  innocent 
ribaldry  had  received  now  vanished  from  my  heart. 

!  would  have  shaken  him  by  the  hand  had  I  not 
been  afraid  of  the  result*:  he  was  already  cutting 
m>  fast  and  so  furiously  and  so — yea,  that  is  the 
word — so  Absent-mindedly.  P-p-pang-ang-ang! — 
the  windows  rattled.  His  comb  and  his  sclasors 
rose  together  in  a  boring  gesture  towuld  the  ceiling 
"You  S4H* ?  It's  a  little  plane  up  there,  dropping  u 
littlr-  bomb!"  be  shouted,  delighted  with  his  evidence. 

Ghost  Ex plnniunn? 

HEN  I  had  had  my  hair  cut.  I  took  a  stroll 
along  the  Champ*  Elyaeea  and  tin*  boulevards. 
The  scene  was  an  extraordinary  one — one  of  great 
animation  which  might  Ik*  termed  festive.  The  day 
was  a  Saturday.  Saturdays  in  France  are  not  half 
holidays,  but  thi*  Saturday  afternoon  had  to'en 
turned  into  a  holiday.  I  have  said  that  the  city  had 
gone  back  to  its  normal  uctivitie*  by  this  time.  Ah 
a  mutter  of  fact,  thi*  was  true  of  only  u  part  of  the 
city  -  it  was  true  of  those  who  work  for  themselves 
or  who  employ  other*.  The  bosses  and  employers 
had  gone  hack  to  work  or  were  trying  to  get  back 
to  work,  hut  those  bossed  understood  the  situation 
differently;  they  had  taken  their  wives  out  for  a 
walk.  Add  to  them  thi*  rich  and  the  luxurious,  and 
the  many  soldiers  still  in  the  city  (though  in  a  duy 
or  two  they  were  to  be  in  the  whirl  of  the  great 
battle),  and  the  promenade*  were  filled  with  a 
slowly  passing  and  eddying  and  Happy  throng. 
Along  the  Champs  Klysecs  nil  the  little  iron  chairs 
were  taken  hy  people  who  sat  as  if  at  a  show,  their 
eye*  often  turned  up  to  the  sky.  Children  were 
playing  in  the  sand  piles,  the  merry-go-round  and 
the  swings  were  working  merrily,  and  the  little  pup¬ 
pet  theatre  was  giving  it*  matinee.  Above,  big 
French  planes  flew  in  the  light-blue  sky— flew,  not 
as  if  on  guard  or  in  pursuit  or  harassed,  hut  in  great. 
Idle,  wide  circles,  as  if  also  holidaying.  The  day 
was  beautiful,  and  the  magnolia  near  the  Avenue 
Gabrielle,  which  for  so  many  years  has  heen  for  Paris 
the  deck  of  the  seasons,  held  on  its  black,  leafless 
twig:*  the  whib  and  pink  blossoms  which  announce 
the  spring  At  the  Solferino  Bridge  a  fishrrmnn 
^tood  ai -orbed,  his  long  pole  over  the  water,  wait¬ 
ing  and  waiting  for  a  bite  from  that  one  fish  which, 
«•  legend  azures  ua,  really  lives  in  the  Seine. 

Vrd  above  all  this  animation  and  ease  and  gayety 
••very  once  in  a  while — p-p-pang-ang-ang!— the  burst 
w  ould  « -  imp  Sometimes  it  was  far,  sometimes  it  was 
nearer.  Even  when  near,  it  was  not  as  loud  as  the 
terrific  crush  of  the  big  air  bombs  now  known  to 
Paris,  and  when  it  was  fur,  it  was  rather  puny  and 
purrile  Ti  e  peculiarity  of  it  was  that  it  seemed 
to  come  from  nowhere  and  to  strike  nowhere. 
Though  later  we  were  to  know  it  was  indeed  strik¬ 
ing.  and  though  some  persons  that  very  morning 
Mad  seen  it  trike— and  tear  and  kill — to  the  large 
majority  of  the  throng  the  sound  was  of  something 
-triking  nowhere,  of  something  that  merely  exploded 
up  in  the  air.  and  which,  exploding,  dissolved  and 
vanished  like  a  hig  bubble.  It  was  as  if  we  were  not 
beuring  real  explosions,  but  ghost 
explosion* — sounds  of  the  past, 
long  imprisoned  In  chambers  of 
the  nir.  and  now  released. 

I  landed  finally  at  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix.  The  terrace  was 
filled  with  people  sitting  at  the 
little  tables,  drinking,  chatting, 
and  gazing;  the  Place  de  I 'Opera 
was  filled  with  groups  of  stroll¬ 
ers  and  onlookers.  The  early 
afternoon  papers  were  out  and 
being  bought  eagerly.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  communique  was  bud.  It 
seamed  the  German*  had  burst 
through  went  of  Saint-Quentin. 
This  injected  a  cerium  sober¬ 
ness  in  the  crowd,  but  one. 
evidently,  of  resolution  and  con¬ 
fidence.  As  to  the  air  raid,  there 
was  only  {Continued  on  33) 
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•'What ’a  the  matter  with  Civile?" 

"lie’s  all  right!" 

"Who’s  all  riKht?" 

•'Clyde !” 

“What  Clyde?" 

“Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Turnip  Clyde!  Whoopee- 
ee-ee!”  • 

Mr.  Clyde  got  to  hi*  feet  at  the  speaker's  table, 
looking  nervous  and  conscious  and  rattled  and  happy, 
anil  began,  with  a  slight  lisp  (for  his  three  new 
tooth  were  not  yet  tuned  to  concert  pitch) :  "You  see, 
it  was  this  way,  boys."  And  then  everybody  yelled 
again,  for  such  was  not  the  orator’s  customary  form 
of  speech.  —  MlNtTES  OF  THE  LOYALTY  LWilUN. 

T3KOPLE  who  do  not  know  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
*  son  Clyde  marvel  that  one  90  spare  and  scholarly 
should  wear  a  gold  football  on  his  watch  chain. 
They're  wrong.  It  isn’t  a  football.  It’s  a  turnip. 
The  Loyalty  Legion  presented  it  to  him.  Our  chair¬ 
man  said  it  was  blessed  among  vegetables  as  mark¬ 
ing  Clyde's  Phcrnixlike  emergence  from  the  ashen 
limbo  of  verbiage  to  the  vital  flame  of  action,  which, 
from  the  author  of  Speaker’s  Leaflet  No.  4 ^"Sim¬ 
plicity — Terseness — Simplicity,"  may  be  accounted  a 
startling  reversal  of  form 

Clyde  grew  up  with  a  gift  and  a  handicap.  The 
gift  wus  brains.  At  twenty-nine  he  was  admittedly 
headed  for  the  bench.  His  handicap  was  language 
in  four  and  live  syllables.  A  pained  and  wearied 
Supreme  Court  justice  had  once  feelingly  observed 
that,  though  Mr.  Clyde’s  briefs  were  often  remark¬ 
able,  his  remarks  were  seldom  brief.  However,  he 
always  managed  to  get  away  with  it.  He  was  of  the 
“commanding”  type  of  orator,  with  that  air  of  de¬ 
liberate  gravity  and  cold  sclf-confidcnce  thnt  makes 
an  audience  applaud  a  man  when  it  wants  to  lynch 
him.  He  had  nearsighted,  peering  gray  eyes,  spare, 
square  shoulders,  a  spare,  square  jaw,  and  (at  that 
time)  a  long,  earnest  nose  like  a  kingfisher.  That 
combination  stands  for  obstinacy. 

Well,  the  war  came  to  America  and  messed  up 
Clyde’s  plans  considerably.  For  the  first  time  he 
found  that  intellect  could  be  a  hundicap.  He  had 
11  surplus  of  it.  Clyde  was  too  intellectual  to  fight. 
Not  that  he  didn’t  want  to  fight.  He  did.  In  a 
scholarly  and  deliberate  way  he  aspired  to  slaughter 
Huns  Hut  his  brains  prevented.  Carrying  all  that 
top  weight  had  flattened  his  feet,  and  that  kept  him 
out  of  the  infantry.  Ovcrstudv  of  the  law  had  given 
his  eyes  a  line  of  slants  that  they  don't  use  in  the 
artillery.  Besides,  he  had  three  dependent  children, 
a  wife  too  independent  to  take  care  of  them,  and  a 
nervous  cough,  and  the  combination  wrecked  his 
chances  with  the  active  branches,  beginning  with 
the  marines  and  ending  with  the  medical.  Oh.  yes. 
he  tried  them  all.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
his  heart.  II is  trouble  was  higher  up. 

"1  shull  du  my  bit  by  helping  lo  arouse  public 
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opinion  to  the  urgency  for  action," 
said  Ralph  Waldo  on  finding  himself 
unanimously  elected  to  private  life. 

•*  ^  Having  said  “shall"  in  that  flat  tone 

>  (slightly  through  the  kingfisher  note), 

Clyde  proceeded  to  do  it.  He  was 
helped  along  by  a  pull  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  who  had  married  his  aunt.  So 
he  went  to  uncle,  and  uncle  wished 
him  on  the  Four-Minute  Men,  then  just  beginning 
their  War  Savings  Stamps  drive,  and  the  Four- 
Minute  chairman  nearly  had  apoplexy.  For,  with 
all  his  brains  as  a  spellbinder,  Clyde  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  sample  l-ottle  of  soothing  sirup,  and  when  he  got 
up  and  began  "In  seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent."  you  could  bet  there  wouldn’t  be  survivors 
enough  left  awake  to  make  a  quorum. 

The  Four  Minute  Men  gave  him  a  tryout  at  the 
Magic  Motion  Picture  Coliseum  with  strict  instruc¬ 
tions  to  talk  exactly  four  minutes.  He  talked  ex¬ 
actly  four  minutes.  “And  now,  in  conclusion,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  point  out,"  says  he,  and  talked  fourteen 
minute  more  while  the  audience  besieged  the  win¬ 
dow  for  their  money  back  and  the  management 
wildly  telephoned  headquarters  for  a  rescue  party. 
After  that  he  came  to  us  with  a  note  from  the  gov¬ 
ernor  naying  that  the  Loyalty  Legion  would  doubt- 
less  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  his  special  talents  and 
pairiotiiro  in  its  speaking  campaign;  and  he  sat  in 
the  Hccn-tnry's  office,  dressed  with  a  sort  of  success¬ 
ful  und  offensive  neatness,  with  spats  and  a  neck 
wrap,  looking  calm  and  benignant  and  self-satisfied, 
and  aspired  and  a  little  patronizing,  while  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Speakers  informally  canvassed  his  quali¬ 
fications  in  an  inner  room. 

"A  frost!" 

"A  ringer  I* 

"Tell  him  our  list  is  full." 

"Can’t.  The  governor  is  our  honorary  chairman." 

"The  governor  ought  to  be  impeached!" 

“I  heard  him  spiel  at  the  Magic.  He  hasn’t  got 
a  word  in  stock  less  than  four  syllables." 

"Keep  him  out  of  «iy  district." 

“Send  him  into  mine.  The  Gas-Housers  will  mur¬ 
der  him.*' 

After  a  long  und  gloomy  pause  an  unidentified 
genius  evolved  a  golden  thought:  “Assign  him  to 
Switzerville." 

“Great  idea!" 

“Good  business!" 

“Serve  him  right!" 

“Motion  curried  without  vote,"  announced  the  chair¬ 
man.  “There’s  u  meeting  called  for  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  no  volunteers.  Well  send  him  there,  and 
let  Switzerville  and  Mr.  Clyde  see  what  they  think 
of  each  other — and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  both 
their  9ouls!"  He  turned  to  me.  “You’ll  be  on  in¬ 
spection  lour  then.  Simmons.  Drop  in  at  Switzer- 
ville  and  collect  the  pieces." 

SWITZERVILLE.  a  thriving  but  unenthused  town 
of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  rich  dairy- 
farm  district,  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  Loyalty 
Legion’s  side  from  the  start  It  didn't  know  the 
country  was  at  war.  Or  if  it  did  know,  it  didn’t  care. 
None  of  our  speakers  had  been  able  to  wake  it  up. 
It  had  undersubscribed  its  Liberty  Bond  quota  about 
!#0  per  cent.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp  fund  had  been 
a  sickening  failure  and  the  Red  Cross  drive  a  scan¬ 
dal.  It  now  became  the  pleasing  duty  of  the  eminent 
young  jurist,  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Clyde,  to 
arouse  Switzerville  to  a  burning  fervor  of  patriotism 
over  War  Savings  Stamps.  He  modestly  expressed 
to  our  chairman  the  conviction  thnt  he  was  the  lad 
to  do  it.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  setting  forth  the 
facts  in  logical  and  readily  comprehensible  form. 

“Exactly,"  said  the  chairman  in  a  voice  of  gloom. 
“But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold  yourself  down  to  words 
they  can  understand."  And  he  forced  upon  the  re¬ 
luctant  Clyde  a  copy  of  his  “Simplicity — Terseness — 
Simplicity”  leaflet. 

If  ever  I  saw  a  stage  set  for  failure,  It  was 
Switzerville  on  the  Saturday  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  Clyde's  oration.  I  got  there  early,  inquired  for 
the  local  manager  of  the  Legion,  nnd  was  directed 
to  the  president  of  the  Farmers’  Bank,  one  Chester 
Meek.  In  the  window  of  this  institution  I  noted  a 
carefully  hand-painted  placard  bearing  this  inspirit¬ 
ing  example  of  local  patriotism: 
liberty  Bond*  pay  4'r  flat. 

H’nr  Saving*  Slam  jut  ptjy  4^7  compound. 

H>  /wjy  on  yoor  monry. 

Switzerville  Farmer*’  Bank — Chester  Meek,  Prea’t. 
The  author  of  this  gem  revealed  himself  as  a  brisk. 
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hand-chafing  old  snuffler  with  n  beady  eye  who  as¬ 
sured  me  that  all  arrangements  were  perfected. 

“Op’ry  House  at  one-thirty,  Mr.  Simmons,"  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  wus  to  meet  in  the  square,  but  the 
cold  spell  dniv  us  to  cover.  It'll  keep  some  of  the 
farmers  away  too.  But  we’ll  have  a  likely  crowd, 

I  guess.  The  governor’s  well  considered  here,  and 
I've  let  it  be  knowed  that  the  ornytcir  of  the  day  is 
his  nevyeh.  Magnus  Lamson’s  promiiOid  to  be  pres¬ 
ent."  he  concluded  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

“Who  is  Magnus  Lamson?" 

“Don’t  know  Magnus?  Richest  farmer  in  the 
county.  And  about  the  stifTest  in  the  neck.  Got 
a  lot  of  influence,  Magnus  has.  Whichever  way  he 
hops,  lots  of  folk  make  out  to  jump." 

“Which  way  does  he  hop  in  the  war?" 

"Ain’t  hopped  yet,”  was  the  dry  response. 

As  we  passed  out  I  stopped  to  rend  the  window 
legend  again. 

“Mr.  Clyde  didn't  seem  to  like  my  sign  neither," 
said  the  bank  president  with  a  false  cackle  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  “But  I  told  him  business  Is  business,  and  my 
first  dooty  is  to  my  stockholders.  He'll  be  at  the 
Op'ry  House  now,  I  reckon.  We’re  starting  early, 
because  there's  a  squad  of  volunteers  from  WelU- 
town  marching  through  to  catch  the  three-ten  train, 
and  the  oraytor'd  better  be  through  by  then  unlw 
he’s  a  reg'lar  fire  eater." 

IF  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Clyde  had  been  a  fire 
eater,  hr  would  have  gone  hungry  that  day,  fur 
the  committee  had  neglected  to  provide  any  lire.  The 
chill,  stale  frowzincss  of  that  Op’ry  House  was  be 
yond  expression.  And  the  audience  was  as  hlcak  and 
dreary  as  the  place.  There  might  have  been  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  all  told,  and  they  sat  huddled  about 
in  small,  uneven  groups,  about  as  inspiring  to  talk 
to  as  a  load  of  cold  turnips.  In  thr  center,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  group  of  his  own.  sat  an  elderly  and 
shaggy  gorilla,  leaning  on  the  crook  of  a  war  club. 
It  was  Magnus  Lamson.  From  behind  my  pillar 
of  concealment  in  the  gallery  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Orator  of  the  Day.  standing  in  the  wings.  Hr 
was  conning  our  chairman's  words  of  wisdom:  “Sim¬ 
plicity — Terseness — Simplicity."  Unless  he  followed 
those  golden  precepts,  I  foresaw — not  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  pleasant  and  spiteful  anticipation — that  hb 
audience  might  avenge  the  sorrows  which  other  and 
more  urbane  assemblage*  had  suffered  at  his  hands. 

The  presiding  officer,  revealed  as  Mr.  Meek,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  general  depression  by  delivering  0 
twenty-minute  homily  in  a  whiny  monotone,  nt  the 
end  of  which  he  introduced  Clyde  as  “the  brainy  ami 
eloquent  nevyeh  of  our  justJy  revered  governor, 
who  will  address  us  on  the  subject  of — of— of — '* 
and  he  began  to  fumble  helplessly  for  his  mis¬ 
placed  notes. 

"Modern  Economic  Principles  as  Exemplified  in 
the  War  Savings  Stamps  System,”  supplied  Clyde 
briskly. 

"Simplicity  —  Terseness  —  Simplicity!”  I  thought 
between  a  grin  and  a  groan.  Below  I  could  hear 
the  shuffling  feet  of  the  first  to  escape  making  their 
timely  departure.  Clyde  advanced  iri  his  most  as¬ 
sured  and  quietly  impressive  manner,  measured  hli 
audience,  and  began: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  business  to-dny  is  to 
explain  War  Savings  Stamps  to  you." 

The  simplicity  idea  had  got  to  him!  He  stuck  to 
it  all  through  the  introduction.  Not  a  word  in  It 
that  you  couldn't  find  in  the  Fourth  Reader.  I  could 
begin  to  see  gleams  of  intelligence  in  the  dead-fish 
eyes  of  assembled  Switzerville.  It  sounded  good.  It 
sounded  too  good  to  be  true.  It  was. 

For  at  the  end  of  his  introductory  paragraph 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Clyde  paused  and  *yniptom? 
Ix*gan  to  break  out  on  him.  He  cleared  his  throat. 
He  made  three  slow  steps  to  the  rear.  He  adjusted 
his  eyeglasses  with  the  air  of  one  about  to  address 
himself  to  serious  considerations;  and  when  he  tucked 
his  right  hand  between  the  first  and  second  buttor 
of  his  cutaway  coat  1  knew  that  he  had  reverted 
to  type  and  that  it  was  all  off.  This  in  the  sort  of 
thing  he  proceeded  to  smear  all  over  that  audience 
of  fish-eyed  cheese  makers; 

‘•Before  entering  upon  the  technicalities  of  revers¬ 
ible  discounts,  which  is  the  radical  principle  of  the 
War  Savings  Stamps  as  differentiated  from  the  mure 
extended  bond  returns,  it  is  essential  that  we  com- 
prebend  the  fundamentals  of  our  nationalized  in¬ 
debtedness." 

Well,  u  few  mare  escaped.  Tile  rest  aat  tight, 
I  couldn't  make-  out  whether  they  were  hypnotized 
or  just  frozen.  Later  I  learned  that  they  were  wait¬ 
ing — there  as  well  a*  anywhere  else— for  the  arrival 
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OF  course  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Clyde  was 
through.  Through  for  the  day.  Anyone  could  have 
told  that — but  Clyde  himself.  He  was  for  going  on. 
He  went  on;  and  in  the  very  first  sentence  he  sprang 
the  word  “ratification.”  On  that  audience! 

“Here  come  the  rats!”  yelled  some  other  funny 
joker;  and  the  row  broke  out  again  twice  a*  bad 
as  hcforc, 

The  presiding  officer  tactfully  retired.  He  know 
his  business  and  his  audience.  Which  is  more  than 
could  be  said  for  the  orator  of  the  day  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  orate.  His  face  grew  redder  and  his  nose 
bluer  and  hia  eyes  colder  and  more  set.  He  wus 
going  to  finish  if  it  took  all  winter.  For  ten  min¬ 
utes  he  talked  against  a  menagerie. 

But  the  feline  language  is  harsh  upon 
the  human  throat.  Steadily  discours¬ 
ing,  Clyde  wore  down  his  tormentors. 

A  score  of  them  stamped  out  to  the 
whistling  of  the  rogue's  march.  Thirty 
or  forty  other  people,  seeing  that  the 
fun  was  over,  drifted  away  in  small 
sections,  the  last  to  go  singing  some 
ribald  ditty  with  a  delirium  refrain: 
“Cat-in-a-rat-trup :  Biggrr-than-n-cat- 
trap:  Boom!  Boom!”  It  was  to  an 
all-but-vacant  auditorium  that  the  un¬ 
dismayed  orator  posed  his  culminating 
rhetorical  demand,  which  was  to  have 
brought  down  the  house: 

“And  what  have  you  done,  citizens 
of  Switzerville,  in  this  the  hour  of 
your  country's  crisis?” 

It  did  bring  down  the  house,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  Magnus  I^imson.  “Well, 
what  have  you/”  retorted  that  gorilla¬ 
like  survivor  in  a  formidable  bellow. 

”1?”  said  Clyde,  taken  aback  by  the 
sudden  counter.  “I — I  am  appealing  to  your  collec¬ 
tive— I  mean  your  individual  patriotism.”  he  hastily 
amended,  “to  support  the  nation  on  the  War  Savings 
Stamps  issue.” 

”If  the  nation  wants  my  support,  they  can  gimme 
5  per  cent  like  Chet  Meek's  bank  advertises  to  dn.” 

“Meek  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,”  declared 
Clyde  hotly,  “for  competing  unfairly  against  his  own 
Government.” 

“Why 'n't  you  tell  him  so?  You  had  him  right  here. 
Folks  round  here  would  understand  that  better'd  your 
college-bred  double-jointed  words.  So  would  Chet.” 
”J  ought  to  have  clone  it.“ 

“Lcarnin"  somethin',  are  ye?  Another  thing  you 
ought  to  'a'  done  is  stay  at  home  an*  not  come  out 
here  Cellin'  other  folks  their  duty  when  you  ain’t 
done  your  own.  Talk's  cheap.  You’re  young,  an' 
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Of  course  he  didn't  hai *  a  chance.  lie  trent  dnirn  before  the  first  rush 


the  corner  of  his  lip  tucked  in  between  his  teeth, 
and  it  was  quivering  there.  It  struck  me  sudden  and 
hard  that  Clyde  would  have  given  all  his  eloquence 
and  most  of  his  brains  to  be  in  the  place  of  that 
officer;  yes.  or  of  any  one  of  the  slouching  volunteers 
headed  for  the  front.  Just  then  the  officer's  horse 
slipped  on  a  bit  of  ice  and  came  down  heavily.  The 
man  lay  stunned.  The  big  Swede  in  front  of  Clyde 
bum  into  a  heehaw.  That  was  the  final  ounce  of 
pressure  that  blew  loose  something  in  Clyde's  over¬ 
taxed  control.  He  grabbed  the  Swede  by  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  whirled  him  around 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  he  demanded. 

A  scowl  took  the  place  of  the  vacant  mirth  on  the 
Swede’s  face.  “Ef  he  stay  home  w'ere  he  belong 
an'  don*  mix  up  in  war  foolishness,  he  don'  get 
into  no  trouble,”  he  growled.  “Serve  him  right.” 


through  the  air  a  whisper  in  his  ear  advised: 
“Straight  from  the  shoulder  now!” 

Clyde  faced  a  Switzerville  audience  for  the  second 
time  thut  day.  Within  him  burned  a  clear,  resolvent 
flame  of  wrath,  and  in  that  flame  all  his  oratory  was 
hurned  away.  He  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face  and 
with  the  same  gesture  pointed  a  hand  ns  steady  as 
an  iron  bar  at  the  fuming  Axel.  “I  called  that  man 
a  yellow  dog,”  he  began. 

“Stand  still,  you!”  snapped  Lamson,  jerking  the 
eager  Swede  back. 

“That  wasn't  fair.  He’s  no  more  a  yellow  dog 
than  the  rest  of  you.  This  is  a  town  of  yellow  dogs.” 

lie  spoke  in  a  cold-steel,  passionless  tone,  ns  one 
dealing  in  simple,  incontrovertible  farts.  Only,  his 
eyes  blazed  and  held  them.  “A  town  of  yellow  dogs,” 
he  repeated.  “If  you  (C 'onlhuitd  on  page  310 


of  the  contingent  from  Wcllstown.  The  fact  that 
he  wasn't  making  u  great  hit  failed  to  get  to  Mr. 
Orator  Clyde.  He  went  wandering  around  through 
the  mazes  of  his  own  convincing  and  logical  elo- 
quence,  lost  to  the  outer  world  in  a  huppy  dream. 
The  speaker  who  indulges  in  platform  dreams  is 
likely  to  be  tripped  up  by  any  of  u  dozen  of  his  own 
tricks  of  oratory.  And  one  of  the  worst  i*  the  word 
or  syllable  that  creeps  in  unsuspected,  begins  to  re¬ 
peat  itself,  and  finally  gets  to  the  audience’s  con¬ 
sciousness.  When  that  happens  the  orator  is  lost. 
It  happened  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Clyde. 

His  syllable  of  disaster  web  “cat.”  It  began  with 
a  pet  phrase  oh,  the  snare  of  the  pet  phrase — “the 
categorical  imperative  of  direct  taxation,”  which 
Clyde  thought  so  well  of  that  he  rang  it  in  several 
times.  The  frozen  fish  below  began  to  take  notice. 
Clyde's  evil  genius  prompted  him  to  another  phrase, 
“the  catastrophic  cataclysm  of  Teutonic  finance.” 
There  was  a  pronounced  snicker  from  a  group  of 
high-school  youths  in  a  corner.  They  were  on  the 
lookout  now  for  feline  manifestations.  “The  German 
cat’a-paw  of  pacifism”  brought  a  laugh  that  would 
have  warned  a  leBB  engrossed  orator.  Not  Clyde. 
He  proceeded  with  a  reference  to  the  “national  cata¬ 
lepsy  of  the  Scandinavian  nations”  (“Mia-a-aow!” 
came  a  faint  voice  from  the  gallery)  and  the  “cata¬ 
pult  loosed  against  suffering  Belgium” (“Sp-as-sst!”) , 
and  then  reverted  fatefully  to  his  “categorical  im¬ 
perative.”  That  broke  the  restraint. 

“Why,  here’s  the  old  cat  back  again!”  whooped 
un  exponent  of  rustic  humor.  “Come,  kitty-kitty- 
kitty!”  yelled  another.  “Miaaow!  Scat!  Spsat-ast- 
sst!  Wrr-rr-rraow!  Nice  kittyl  Pussy-puss- puss!” 

The  air  was  full  of  riot.  Those  who  weren't 
taking  part  in  the  show  were  laughing  and  stamp¬ 
ing.  I  could  see  old  Magnus  1  .am son's  huge  shoul¬ 
ders  heaving  as  he  bent  over  his  curve-headed  war 
club.  And  was  I  sorry  for  Clyde?  I  was  not.  It 
was  his  own  fault.  He  had  brought  it  on  himself. 

I  sat  back  in  calm  and  holy  enjoyment  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  Old  Five  Per  Cent  Meek  wa;  hammering 
the  tabic  for  order,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  grin  on 
hia  face  all  the  time.  He  waBn't  shedding  any  tear* 
over  the  evident  failure  of  the  campaign  The  lev 
money  for  War  Savings  Stamps  the  more  for  his 
hank.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
were  going.  So  he  banged  a  way  and  yelled  “Order! 
Order!”  like  a  talking  doll,  until  the  cat  chorus  in 
front  died  down. 


you  look  able-bodied.  Why  aren’t  you  flghtin’  like 
a  man  instead  of  talkin'  like  a  parrot?” 

Clyde  turned  a  deep,  humiliated  red.  The  shrew¬ 
ish  old  gorilla  below  misinterpreted  that  signal. 
“Fetched  you  there,  didn't  I?”  he  chuckled  malev¬ 
olently.  “Listen!”  The  broken  note  of  an  inex¬ 
pertly  handled  bugle  came  faintly  through  the  doors. 
“There’s  the  Wellstown  boys.  Come  out  and  see  some 
lads  that  are  willin'  to  fight  instead  of  tellin*  other 
folks  how  to  spend  their  money.” 

OUT  hobbled  the  old  boy,  and  out  after  him  into 
the  frosty  air  of  Main  Street  stalked  the  nudience- 
le*s  orator  of  the  day  I  was  waiting  for  him  with 
a  few  well-chosen  remarks  on  “Simplicity — Terse¬ 
ness — Simplicity,”  but  when  I  saw  his  face  I  decided 
to  postpone  them. 

He  looked  to  me  as  If  he  might  be  in  the  mood  to 
say  something  unpleasant  if  his  thoughts  were  tact¬ 
lessly  interrupted  just  at  that  time.  That's  where  I 
underestimated  him.  I  found  a  place  in  a  window 
above  Mr.  Meek’s  hank,  and  presently  Clyde  came 
to  a  halt  below  me  as  the  crowd  massed  in  for  the 
parade.  His  shoulder  was  jammed  against  the  wheel 
of  a  cartload  of  turnips,  and  his  nose — that  long, 
earnest,  intellectual  proboscis  of  his — was  pressed 
between  the  shoulder  blades  of  a  green-eyed  Swede 
who  towered  a  foot  over  him  and  shut  off  moat  of 
his  view.  Nobody  was  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  him.  Switzerville  had  had  its  fun  out  of  him  and 
was  through.  My  fun  was  coming — when  1  turned 
in  my  report  to  the  Legion! 

Well,  it  wasn't  much  of  a  parade.  Just  a  couple  of 
dozen  slouchy,  self-conscious  farmer  boys  with  a  band 
and  a  smart  young  artillery  officer  on  horseback.  At 
that,  it  was  better  than  Switzerville  deserved;  there 
wasn't  as  much  as  a  cheer.  As  the  band  struck  up 
I  got  an  angle  on  Clyde's  expression,  and  I  began 
to  think  maybe  there  wouldn’t  be  as  much  fun  in 
making  out  my  report  as  I  had  anticipated.  He  had 


Then  and  there  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Clyih 
achieved  to  the  full  the  “Simplicity — Terseness — 
Simplicity”  advocated  by  our  devoted  chairman. 

“You're  a  yellow  dog,”  he  said,  and  punched  the 
Swede  in  the  eye. 

Of  course  he  didn't  have  a  chance.  He  went  down 
before  the  first  rush.  When  he  got  up  his  nose  wav 
a  ruin.  Down  he  went  again,  and  this  time  what  J 
could  make  out  of  his  face  was  mere  wreckage,  but 
hr  managed  to  land  another  well-meant  punch  with 
nothing  to  it  but  good  intentions  It  looked  like  mur¬ 
der  then,  and  I  had  got  down  the  stairs  to  do  what 
I  could  when  something  crashed  against  the  big 
Swede’s  head  and  he  went  down.  The  crowd  oprned 
out  before  the  gorilla  charge  of  Magnus  Lamson, 
whose  war  cluh  had  interfered  just  in  time. 

“Enough's  enough.  Axel,”  he  said  to  the  Swede. 

“I’ll  kill  'im!“  roared  the  infuriated  victim  of 
Clyde’s  assault,  struggling  dizzily  up.  “Where  is 
V?  HI—” 

“Shut  up!”  The  crook  of  the  gorilla’s  war  club 
caught  Axel  by  the  collar  and  jerked  him  forward. 
“Do  you  want  to  fight  mr/”  , 

Under  the  shaggy*  brows  burned  a  flame  that  the 
Swede's  eye  could  not  endure.  ”N-n-no,”  he  stam¬ 
mered. 

The  old  savage  turned  to  Clyde.  “You’ve  said 
your  say,”  ho  observed  grimly,  “and  look  what  it 
brought  you  to.” 

% 

OUT  of  the  mask  of  ruin  which  had  been  his 
highly  intellectual  countenance  the  Orator  of  the 
Day  glared,  undaunted,  at  the  other.  “I  haven't  half 
said  it,”  he  retorted;  “either  to  him  or  to  you.” 

“Do  you  want  to  go  on?” 

“Give  me  the  chance." 

A  flicker  of  approval  made  the  jutting  eyebrows 
twitch  queerly.  “Good  lad!”  growled  the  deep  voice. 
Clyde  felt  himself  picked  up  like  a  child  and  set  upon 
the  footboard  of  the  turnip  curt.  As  he  swung 
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“THEY’RE  BUILDING 
SHIPS  OUT  THERE!” 


BY  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 


WHEN  I  set  out  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  nil  the  slogans  were  being  merged  into 
one — "Ship*  Will  Win  the  War!M  We  had  heard 
that  food  would  win  the  war,  ami  fuel,  and  various 
other  things,  hut  by  that  time  those  at  the  center 
of  things  were  beginning  to  decide  thut  if  we  didn't 
get  the  ships  we  might  as  writ  call  this  a  war  and 
begin  getting  ready  for  the  next  one.  Mark  Sulli¬ 
van's  14 Wake  Up!”  in  COI.IJOT.S  had  stunned  the 
country  into  a  realization  that  American  industry 
and  American  efficiency  had  been  overpraised  by 
zealous  press  agents. 

There  were  ugly  stories  about  shipbuilding  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  There  were  reports  that  labor  had 
the  Government  and  the  employers  by  the  throat, 
and  that  its  pound  of  flesh  weighed  about  eighteen 
ounces.  Riveters  weren’t  doing  their  part;  produc¬ 
tion  was  being  deliberately  and  wantonly  slowed  up. 
Union  labor,  on  the  coast,  so  the  stories  ran,  cared 
more  for  wages  and  its  restrictive  rules  than  it  did 
for  success  in  the  war. 

These  were  serious  charges.  If  they  were  true, 
the  shipbuilding  program  was  in  grave  peril.  If 
labor  doesn't  do  its  part,  you  can't  build  ships. 
If  labor  won’t  do  its  part,  the  composition  of  quar¬ 
rels  between  General  Goethals  and  Mr.  Denman,  the 
selection  of  a  group  of  supercaptains  of  industry  to 
direct  matters  In  Washington,  the  appropriation  of 
untold  millions  by  Congress  for  building  ships,  will 
do  no  good.  So  I  was  sent  to  the  coast,  into  the 
yards,  along  the  water  front,  into  the  offices  of  the 
shipbuilding  companies,  to  learn  the  facts. 

Facts  are  curious  things.  They  are  often  contra¬ 
dictory.  Also  they  are  often  untruthful.  Most  of 
the  really  dangerous  false  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  facts  that  no  one  can  successfully  dispute. 
It  is  so  in  this  matter  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  labor's  part  in  the  work.  You  can  assem- 
ble  one  set  of  facts,  to  the  correctness  of  which 
everyone  interested  will  certify,  and  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  labor  has  been  slacking  ever  since  wc 
entered  the  war.  You  can  assemble  another  set  of 
facts,  quite  as  well  substantiated,  which  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  labor  has  been  struggling  against 
Incredible  obstacles,  laid  in  its  way  by  capital,  to 
turn  out  the  greatest  possible  number  of  ahips  in 
the  smallest  possible  time.  Or  you  can  take  both 
aet9  of  facta  and  suggest,  rather  diffidently,  that  both 
labor  and  capital  here  made  mistakes,  have  failed 
to  do  tlie  best  possible 
thing,  and  that  the 
whole  problem  is  one 
of  getting  together. 

The  Race 

TO  hegin  with,  there 
is  one  fact  that 
stands  out  above  all 
others.  Chairman 
Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  a  forthright  per¬ 
son,  states  it  with  an 
air  of  complete  dis¬ 
missal  when  you  ask 
him  about  labor  on  the 
coast 

“They're  building 
ships  out  there!”  he 
says. 

They  are.  They  are 
building  ships  faster 
than  ships  have  ever 
been  built  In  America 
before;  they  are  build¬ 
ing  them  faster  than 
they  are  being  built  in 
the  East.  Whether  thry 
are  building  them  as 
fast  as  they  might  he 
built  remains  to  be 
seen.  But,  so  far,  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  in  the 
lead  in  the  race  to  build 
ships. 

In  spite  of  all  the 
strikes,  of  ull  the  dis- 
pu  tea  and  quarrels, 
of  all  the  delays,  some 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 
yards  are  breaking 
world’s  records  when  it 
comes  to  getting  ships 
off  the  ways.  Ships 


that  were  built  in  Seattle  are  in  the  submarine  zone 
as  you  read  this;  a  ship  I  saw  launched  there  at 
the  end  of  February  should  be,  if  schedules  have 
been  maintained  since  that  time,  somewhere  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  getting  her  guns,  with  her  hold  full 
of  wheat  consigned  to  England.  On  March  14  I  saw 
three  9.0<H)-ton  steel  ships  launched  at  Oakland.  Cal., 
in  one  yard  the  first  at  half  past  one,  the  lust  at 
twenty  minutes  to  three. 

Yet  even  that  fart  of  accomplishment  isn't  quite 
as  absolute  as  it  looks.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  records  it  has  made,  but 
it  has  hud  certain  advantage?  too.  And  they  are 
advantages  that  emphasize  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  the  factors  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  this  war. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  probably,  before  the  East¬ 
ern  winter  of  1917-18  is  forgotten.  The  weather 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  last  winter  was  worth 
a  dozen  divisions  to  the  Kaiser.  There  would  have 
been  freight  congestion  on  the  railroads  even  in  n 
normal  winter;  there  would  have  lwen  a  fuel  short¬ 
age.  But  the  blizzards  and  the  terrific  cold  made 
matters  infinitely  worse  The  weather  slowed  up 
work  In  existing  shipyards  and  delayed  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  new  yards,  like  the  great  ones  at  Hog  Island 
and  Bristol,  hy  many  werks. 

West  of  the  Rockies  the  weather  broke  records  in 
a  different  fashion.  All  winter  long  the  weather 
favored  work.  There  was  less  rain  than  there  had 
been  for  many  years;  there  were  more  good  work¬ 
ing  days.  From  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  all  winter 
long,  conditions  were  nearly  idea).  In  the  ship¬ 
building  race  the  Pacific  Coast  had  a  fast,  dry 
track;  the  Great  Lake*  und  the  Atlantic  Coast 
had  to  run  fetlocks  deep  in  mud. 

"Let  9 Em  Go  to  It" 

WHEN  the  shipbuilding  program  took  form  and. 

out  of  the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  divided 
counsels  in  Washington,  the  stress  and  storm  of  the 
Denman-Goethal*  controversy,  plans  finally  emerged, 
there  was  still  much  to  he  done  before  ships  could 
be  built. 

There  were  only  a  few  shipyards  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  These  had  been  in  a  more  or  less  stagnant 
condition  for  a  long  time  before  the  war.  After  1914 
business  looked  up.  of  course — even  before  the  days 
of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  That  German 


New  i/ards  had  to  be  created.  Shipbuilders  had  to  be  taught  the  carious  trades 


policy  gave  the  yards 
a  further  stimulus. 

They  were  growing, 
the  curve  of  ship¬ 
building  was  a  rising 
one,  before  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board 
got  to  work  Ia9t 
spring. 

New  yards  had  to 
be  created.  Shipbuild¬ 
ers  had  to  be  taught 
the  various  trades. 

Skilled  labor,  in  the  crafts  involved,  was  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  from  the  outset.  Riveting  was  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  The  building  of  steel  ships  is.  essen¬ 
tially,  a  matter  of  the  driving  of  rivets.  In  the 
standard  steel  ship  that  is  being  built  to-day,  the 
cargo  carrier  of  8,400  tons,  there  are  about  750,001) 
rivet*.  The  bulk  of  the  men  who  work  on  a  ship 
are  riveters.  Other  crafts  are  important,  but  the 
riveters  are  the  supremely  important  men 

It  takes  more  than  good  will  to  make  a  good 
riveter.  It  takes  skill,  and  a  certain  knack,  and 
practice.  Ship  work,  moreover,  is  different  from 
work  on  the  framework  of  steel  buildings.  It  is  less 
straightforward,  less  a  simple  matter  of  driving 
rivets.  There  are  portions  of  a  ship’s  hull,  where 
plates  are  curved  and  bent  in  the  shaping  of  the 
hull,  where  the  work  is  difficult  and  laborious  in 
the  extreme. 

Shipwrights,  pattern  makers, men  of  ull  the  crafts, 
have  to  have  special  training.  The  tusk  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  working  forces  of  the  new  shipyards  was 
a  good  deal  like  the  task  of  organizing  a  new  army. 
If  you  have  a  small  regular  or  standing  army,  and 
you  are  railed  upon  suddenly  to  make  a  new  army 
ten  or  twelve  times  ns  large,  you  am  use  the  army 
you  have  as  the  nucleus  of  your  new  army.  Your 
veterans,  your  trained  soldiers,  can  train  and  in¬ 
struct  your  recruits,  and,  so  far  as  you  can,  you 
scatter  «  leaven  of  old  men  among  the  new  levies. 

Theoretically  that  process  should  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  manning  of  the  new  yards.  If  the 
whole  matter  of  shipbuilding  had  been  organized 
from  the  outset  upon  the  single  basis  of  getting 
out  the  greatest  number  of  ships  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  that  process  would  have  been  em¬ 
ployed.  Some  central 
authority  would  have 
compiled  a  register  of 
trained  men  and  a  list 
of  yards.  A  certain 
number  of  trained,  ex¬ 
perienced  men  would 
have  been  assigned  to 
each  new  yard;  the 
new  men  would  have 
been  broken  in,  with 
their  aid,  und  the  build¬ 
ing  of  ships  would  have 
hern  hastened. 

Hut  the  problem,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  was 
not  attacked  in  that 
way.  The  theory  was. 

I  suppose,  that  the 
building  of  ships  wbh 
essentially  a  manufac¬ 
turing  problem. 

44 We  want  us  many 
ships  as  we  can  get,” 
some  one  in  Washington 
said.  ‘‘Quantity  produc¬ 
tion  is  America’s  long 
suiL  Let’s  make  the  sky 
the  limit  ns  to  price — 
guarantee  the  manu¬ 
facturers  their  profit, 
And  then  let  'em  go 
to  it  and  build  ships.” 

Ships— Notr! 

AS  the  plan  was 
*  worked  out,  build¬ 
ing  of  ship?  was  mude 
an  extremely  attractive 
proposition,  in  two 
ways.  It  offered  a  g<»od. 
substantial  profit.  And 
it  offered  also,  to  the 
{Continued  on  /m1£#24) 
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A  SISTER  OF  SHINING 


SWORDS 


BY  DONN  BYRNE 


I  L  L  l1  N  1  R  4  T  K  I*  II  \ 


SCOTT  WILLIAMS 


SHE  was  looking  at  a  piece  of  plate,  fragile  as 
silk,  where  the  symbols  of  the  one -winged  birds 
and  the  tree  with  interwoven  boughs,  the  Chinese 
symbols  of  love,  were  painted  with  the  lightness  of  a 
butterfly  touching  a  flower.  All  about  her,  in  the  shop 
that  was  Li  Sin’s,  the  light  chatter  of  Fifth  Avenue 
chirped  through  the  somber,  majestic  store  like  the 
sleepy  chorus  of  birds  at  dawn.  Down  in  the  front 
of  the  curio  treasure  house  a  trio  of  actresses  were 
prattling  of  the  latest  play.  A  rotund  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  examining  u  carpet  with  a  more 
flxed  glance  than  he  ever  used  at  the  minutes  of  n 
case.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  dreaming  over 
a  cross  of  gold  and  rubies,  treasure  from  Macao, 
where  the  sons  of  Portugal  hold  their  outposts 
against  the  Golden  Hordes.  A  sedate  curator  of  a 
museum,  a  thin,  white-faced  man  with  a  threadbare 
overcoat  and  a  straggling  hlack  beard,  was  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  temptation  to  steal  a  tiny  vase- 
Again  Jeannette  Baird  looked  at  the  plate  with  it* 
mystic  romantic  symbols,  A  queer  flush  ran  over 
her  face  and  a  smile — the  smile  of  brides — hovered 
in  her  eyes  and  lips  for  an  instant. 

Li  Sin,  square-faced,  high-cheeked,  modest  in 
brown  tweeds,  was  smiling  also.  She  flushed  again 
as  she  caught  his  eye.  She  put  the  plate  down, 
and  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face. 

"I  am  going  to  be  married.''  she  said. 

Li  Sin  nodded.  There  was  as  much  happiness  in 
his  face  as  though  he  had  unearthed  an  unknown 
lyric  of  Po-Chin’s. 

"To  Captain  Patrick  Burgoyne."  he  suggested. 
MYes,  to  Patrick  Burgoyne,"  she  answered.  The 
Manchu  was  smiling  broader  than  ever.  She  caught 
her  breath  and  regarded  him  fixedly.  She  had  the 
air  of  a  mother  who  had  discovered  a  child  in  the 
act  of  an  innocuous  prank. 

MIt  was  you  who  introduced  Patrick  Burgoyne 
to  me.'* 

“It  was,”  Li  Sin  confessed. 

“Li  Sin."  she  said,  blushing  furiously,  half  laugh¬ 
ing.  a  soft  look  in  her  eyes  ns  though  in  an  instant 
a  veil  of  tears  might  come — “I.i  Sin,  I  believe  you 
are  nothing  but  a  scheming  old  matchmaker!" 

NOW.  when  Peter  de  Cuyler  Baird  had.  through  a 
sense  of  righteousness  and  no  sense  of  politics 
supported  by  his  wealth  the  programs  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  party  administrations,  the  party  heads,  in 
grateful  remembrance,  decided  that  some  honor  must 
lx-  shown  him. 

A  tall,  spare  man.  with  fair  hair  and  fair  mus 
tache,  very  much  on  the  received  conception  of  an 
English  cavalry  officer— nothing  missing  but  the 
monocle;  a  minor  poet  of  distinct  imagination  hut 
of  inability  of  execution,  a  dreamer,  it  was  difficult 
to  And  exactly  what  to  do  for  him.  A  place  in  the 
Cabinet  was  impossible.  He  seemed  to  fit  into  no 
distinct  committee  of  public  works. 

“I've  got  it,"  the  shrewd  Scoetary  of  State 


rapped  the  '.aide.  “Well  make  him  an  ambassador." 
Again  commenced  the  process  of  elimination.  Men 
of  affairs,  shrewd,  hard-headed  men,  politicians  of 
the  first  rank  or  men  raised  in  the  service,  were 
required  for  the  European  court*. 

“Constantinople?"  the  President 
suggested. 

“I  don't  think  so."  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  frowned.  “Something 
might  happen." 

“Greece."  the  Secretary  sug¬ 
gested  to  Baird  "Where  Byron 
died,  and  wrote  poems,  and— ahem, 
histories,  and — ahem,  essays,  and 
thing*." 

"I  thank  you.  but  1  don't  think  I 
should  care  for  Greece,"  Baird  re¬ 
plied  to  the  offer.  "I  really  want 
no  place  ut  all.  1  was  only  too 
glad  to  help." 

"I’ve  got  it,"  the  Secretary  ex¬ 
ploded.  "We  need  a  good,  capable 
man  in  Peking.  You've  got  to  go. 
It’s  your  duty." 

"1  think  I  should  like  China, " 
Baud  answered. 

So  off  to  Chinu  went  I'eter  dr 
Cuyler  Baird,  taking  with  him  a 
library  of  works  on  the  Celestial 
millions,  a  desire  to  see  the  Porce¬ 
lain  Tower  at  Nanking,  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  write  a  history  of  China 
in  verse  which  he  would  entitle:  “Cathay:  An  Epic." 
and  lastly  hi*  daughter,  Jeannette,  an  orphan  of 
live  years  old. 

Hi-  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  leave  her  behind. 
They  said  it  was  practically  infanticide  to  drag  a 
child  into  a  country  where  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
and  leprosy  abound. 

Old  Peter  looked  about  in  his  vague  way.  "She 
is  a  very  healthy  child,"  he  said.  And  then:  “l 
should  be  very  lonely  without  her."  And  at  the 
last  sentence  his  friends  gave  way.  He  was  such 
a  gentle  aoulf 

And  healthy  Jeannette  Baird  proved  to  be.  In 
Peking,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  Mongol  servants, 
she  grew  up  strong  and  beautiful  as  she  would  have 
in  her  own  healthy  New  York.  She  grew  up  speak¬ 
ing  the  Pekingese  dialect  of  China  much  more  flu¬ 
ently  than  English,  as  British  children  in  India 
speak  Bengali.  A  queer  little  figure  in  embroidered 
blouse  and  skirt — though  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes  like  her  father's — shr  might  have  been  one  of 
the  girl*  of  Su,  the  darlings  of  the  King  Everyone 
loved  her-  Placid  mandarins  in  horn  spectacles 
smiled  with  indescribable  benevolence  toward  her. 
"Thai-Net,”  as  her  name  was  transposed,  was  adored 
by  her  attendants.  The  only  flaw  they  found  in  her 
was  that  her  feet  were  slim  and  healthily  developed, 
instead  of  being  bound  in  the  lily  form.  But  that, 
they  agreed,  web  a  custom 
of  the  barbarous  Americans, 
something  akin  to  the  habit 
that  other  savages  were  said 
to  have  of  wearing  rings  in 
the  nose. 

And  little  by  little  the 
graceful,  poetic  tentacles  of 
the  Yellow  Land  fastened 
themselves  on  Peter  dc  Cuy¬ 
ler  Baird,  ns  they  have  done 
on  other  mm— on  Homer  Lea. 
if  instance*  are  wanted;  on 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  that  shrewd 
Scots-! risher  from  canny  Bel¬ 
fast  and  on  u  great  English 
genera!  whose  name  must 
never  be  said,  lie  lost  him¬ 
self  in  the  study  of  Chinese 
literature  and  custom*.  He 
acquired  much  wisdom  from 
uwllike  Chinese  mandarins, 
learning  the  futility  of  swim¬ 
ming  furiously  in  the  abys¬ 
mal  sea  of  time.  For  thorn* 
terms  the  party  left  him 
In  his  peaceful  rase,  and  in 
those  twelve  year*  his  daugh¬ 
ter  grew  up  like  a  straight 
lily,  knowing  more*  about  the 
Analects  of  Confucius  than 
about  the  Epistles  of  Paul; 
more  of  Tu  Fu.  who  is  called 
the  God  of  Verse,  than  about 
her  rightful  heritage  of  Long- 
fellow;  walking  in  a  dream 
about  the  great  Wall  that 
Tawak*  bu ilck'd,  instead  of 


hustling  briskly  up  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  which  Li 
Sin  spoke. 

For  Peter  de  Cuyler  Baird  made  the  acquaintance 
and  gained  the  friendship,  which  was  no  small  thing, 
uf  Li  Sin,  the  greatest  merchant  of  Oriental  objet* 
dr  vert m  that  America  has  ever  known.  His  place 
on  Fifth  Avenue  has  more  treasures  than  have  the 
silent  Greek  monks  on  Mount  At  boa.  It  is  not 
a  shop.  It  has  mare  the  feeling  of  a  cathedral. 
From  the  Oriental  tapestries  on  the  will  Is,  from  the 
startling  jewels  in  their  cases,  from  the  graven 
Buddhas,  and  the  fragile  vases,  from  the  lutes  of 
gold  and  lutes  of  ja<k\  exhales  n  perfume  of  valor 
and  romance,  of  brave  deeds  done,  of  fine  chivalry, 
of  ineffable  wisdom— a  dim.  holy  place  which  con¬ 
noisseurs  approach  with  awe,  and  of  which  pretty 
women  make  a  fashion. 

And  to  Peter  de  Cuyler  Baird  it  was  told,  because 
lie  was  a  discreet  man.  that  Li  Sin  was  not  Li  Sin, 
but  lisieu  Pa.  a  great  name,  a  Manchu  noble  of 
Tientsin.  To  Peter  Hr  Cuyler  Baird  it  was  also  told 
that  Li  Sin  was  a  great  physician,  ranking  with  Li 
Jo-llu,  and  with  On-Yang  l(*iu  of  Jo-ch,  ami  that  his 
services  wen*  at  the  disposal  of  anyone,  hut  he  would 
take  no  fee  for  them,  deeming  them  Heaven-sent. 
And  Peter  de  Cuyler  Baird,  having  been  long  in 
China  now,  understood  how  a  Manchu  noble  could 
have  a  store,  for  it  was  deemed  in  wisdom  that  a 
fortune  garnered  honestly  in  the  marts  of  commerce 
was  equally  noble  with  honors  gained  with  chivalry 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  Western  men. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Peter  de  Cuyler  Baird 
died  quietly  one  sudden  night  with  a  smile  on  hi*  lips, 
leaving  his  fortune  to  his  daughter,  ami  behind  him 
a  translation  of  the  Tang  Poet*  into  metrical  English 
verse — a  crime  more  atrocious  than  the  thing  called 
mayhem,  but  pardonable  to  such  a  gentle,  vague  soul. 
And  Li  Sin.  who  was  in  Macao  at  the  time,  rushed 
northward,  and  brought  home  to  Grnmcrcy  Park  am; 
the  cart*  of  two  gentle  Old  World  aunts  the  young 
woman  of  seventeen,  Jeannette  Baird. 

/CAPTAIN  PATRICK  BURGOYNE.  black-  ami 
V-/  curly-headed,  blue-eyed,  square  of  face,  bulky  of 
body  and  spare  of  fle*h,  groomed  like  n  thorough¬ 
bred  race  horse  from  the  shiny  tip  of  his  silk  hat 
to  his  pearl-gray  spats,  strolled  down  Fifth  Avenue 
from  the  Plata.  There  was  u  subtle  pleasure  in  the 
wearing  of  correct  clothes  after  three  years  of  furs 
in  Greenland,  a  pleasure  akin  to  the  sting  of  a 
shower  hath  after  u  hard  day’s  work  in  the  city. 
Before  Li  Sin'*  store  he  paused  and  grinned— 
the  losing  grin  of  n  good  sportsman.  He  walked 
in.  He  looked  over  the  squat  Celestial  as  the 
spire  of  a  church  might  overshadow  the  modest 
house  alongside. 

Well?  asked  Li  Sin.  lie  had  not  seen  the  Iri*h 
explorer  for  three  year*,  hut  hi*  greeting  was  as 
offhand  as  though  they  had  parted  yesterday. 

“No  luck!"  Burgoyne  laughed.  Mf  don't  believe 
there  was  ever  a  mammoth  in 
Greenland," 

"Too  had."  Li  Sin  nodded 
his  head.  He  hud  felt  alt 
along  that  Burgoyne’*  search 
for  mammoth  ivory  would  lx* 
in  vain,  but  he  was  not  the 
sort  to  rub  it  in  with  a  tact¬ 
ic**  remark.  “Three  years 
gone  I" 

“Not  quite  altogether," 
Burgoyne  laughed.  “I  did 
some  exploring  work  up 
there,  and  I  think  IV©  got 
some  new  data  on  the  upper 
inlets." 

"Of  course  you  have,"  said 
Li  Sin.  with  a  glint  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  his  alant  eyes. 

If  you  look  up  Captain 
Patrick  Burgoyne  in  that 
red  Mecca  called  “Who's 
Who,"  you  will  find  his  agr. 
which  is  thirty-two.  You 
will  find  details  of  hi*  birth- 
place,  Omagh,  in  the  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland— an  abomi¬ 
nable  spot,  with  the  worst 
golf  course  in  the  country. 
You  will  learn  that  hr  ac¬ 
quired  a  cum  mi**  ion  in  the 
Leinster  Fusiliers;  that  he 
transferred  tu  the  Rhodesian 
Rifles  three  years  later  with 
the  rank  uf  captain;  that  lie 
J.-ft  them  to  explore  Africa; 
that  he  is  a  Follow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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Now,  if  you  want  to  know  of  hi*  standing  as  an 
explorer,  you  will  consult  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society*  a  series  of  the  most  un- 
ii  to  resting  pamphlets  ever  written  by  the  hand  of 
man.  You  will  find  article#  there  signed:  **P.  Bur¬ 
goyne,"  giving  the  depth#  and  shallow*  of  uninter¬ 
esting  rivers,  the  barometric  pressure  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  with  weird,  unpronounceable  name#* 
They  are  read  occasionally  by  the  sort  of  people 
who  make  encyclopedia*. 

And  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  real 
Patrick  Burgoyne,  you  will  have  to  ask  Sven  Hcdin, 
or  the  Duca  degli  Abruzzi,  or  old  Bill  Snyder,  keeper 
at  the  New  York  Zoo  for  so  many  years.  They  will 
tell  tales  of  him  in  Africu,  when  he  tracked  down 
the  pygmy  people  of  the  Congo,  or  when  he  set  out 
alone,  except  for  native  beurers,  into  the  vast  altu- 
vial  swamp  south  of  Leopoldville,  where,  the  rumor 
goes,  the  pterosaur  spreads  its  wing*  at  night,  and 
the  unspeakable  creatures  that  began  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  exist  in  that  hot  and  damp  inferno. 
Six  month*  later  he  returned  shaken  and  white — 
end  afraid! 

'"What  did  you  find  out?"  they  clamored  at  him 
on  his  return. 

"Nothing!"  he  answered  grimly.  But  for  months 
hia  life  was  fought  for  in  a  great  hospital.  And  at 
his  ravings  the  doctors  shuddered  and  nurses  grew 
pale  as  death. 

Abruzzi  will  tell  you  that  of  all  men  he  saw  but 
one  whom  all  natives  of  all  lands  helped  because  of 
hi*  glorious,  breaking  smile.  Li  Sin,  whom  he  had 
met  in  Damascus,  in  Bokhara,  in  Teheran,  in  Wadi- 
Halfa.  in  Lhasa  in  Tibet,  will  tell  you  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  when  Burgoyno  rescued  a  leper  from  stoning  hy 
Turkomans.  His  arm  about  the  unfortunate  devil, 
his  great  revolver  out,  his  jaw  set,  he  drove  the 
threatening  Turkomans  before  him  until  he  got 
the  unclean  one  into  safe  hands 

"A  Chinaman  might  have  done 
it."  Li  Sin  say*,  "a  Bengali  even, 
or  any  Oriental,  but  a  Western 
man,  who  fears  the  silver  plague 
more  than  death — that  is  Bur¬ 
goyne  !" 

Over  the  cages  of  many  zoo¬ 
logical  gardens,  where  queer  arc¬ 
tic  or  tropical  beasts  are  found, 
you  will  find  the  inscription:  “Tin?  Gift  of  Captain 
Patrick  Burgoyne,"  and  if  you  are  interested  and 
can  gain  the  confidence  of  that  queer,  close -mouthed 
fraternity  who  tend  zoological  exhibits,  they  will 
tell  you  with  pride  that  Burgoyne’s  specimens 
were  a*  huppy  and  contented  on  arriving  in  alien 
land#  ns  they  were  in  their  own  icy  homes,  or  in 
the  bush  of  their  native  forest.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  strangely  tender  in  the  way  he  handled  ani¬ 
mals.  And  there  was  something  strange  in  the  trust 
they  gave  him. 

“The  dam’dest  thing  I  ever  knew."  used  to  begin 
poor  Bonavita,  who  is  dead;  and  he  would  tell 
of  the  small  cougar  which  Burgoyne  had  found 
somewhere  in  Colombia.  A  blind  kitten,  it  had 
wandered  away  into  the  Colombian  forest.  Bur¬ 
goyne,  knowing  It  would  die  if  left  unaided,  picked 
it  up  and  fed  it  on  nnlk.  At  Cartagena,  three 
month*  afterward,  he  tried  to  give  It  away.  None 
would  have  it. 

"Well,  damn  yoi\!  I  suppose  I've  got  to  take  you 
along!"  he  addressed  the  queer  pet  affectionately. 
He  took  it  to  New  York,  caged  and  protected. 
He  handed  it  over  to  the  Bronx  Gardens  offi¬ 
cials.  In  three  days  they  telephoned  him  it  was 
dying  of  a  broken  heart.  He  had  to  take  it  with 
him  to  Dublin,  to  London,  to  Paris.  In  each  city 
he  had  to  exercise  it  on  a  length  of  chain,  blush¬ 
ing  all  the  time. 

"I  feel  like  a  musical -comedy  star  looking  for  noto¬ 
riety!"  he  swore.  But  hr  had  the  same  affection  for 
it  that  another  man  might  have  for  a  dog. 

IN  Glasgow,  on  a  lecture  tour,  he  left  the  cougar  in 
charge  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  but  through 
the  belief  in  its  tameness,  a#  they  saw  it  with  Bur¬ 
goyne,  the  keepers  were  lax  in  turning  it  into  a 


cage.  Somebody  opened  the 
door  to  feed  it  titbit*.  Like 
a  flash,  the  cougar  had  leaped 
over  their  head9  and  had 
picked  up  Burgoyne's  scent 
like  a  bird  dog.  It  slipped 
through  the  thoroughfares, 
snarling,  harking,  now  and 
then  bewildered  at  the  crowds. 

It  arched  it*  back  as  if  to 
spring.  A  policeman  pumped 
his  revolver  into  it  It  turned 
over  on  its  back,  clawing. 

It  died. 

"I'm  sorry.  Captain  Bur¬ 
goyne" — the  lord  mayor  made 
a  special  visit  to  hi*  hotel  to 
see  him — "from  thr  bottom  of 
my  heart  I'm  sorry." 

"It  was  the  only  thing 
to  do."  Burgoyne  answered. 

But  never  again  did  Patrick 
Burgoyne  return  to  Glasgow. 

“AND  where  are  you  going 
-  *  now?"  Li  Sin  asked. 

"War."  replied  Burgoyne. 

"Do  you  know  I  didn't  hear 
about  the  darned  thing  until 
I  came  to  the  Danish  settle¬ 
ment  at  Dvorhag?" 

"I  thought  so,"  the  Manchu 
nodded.  "You  had  better  stay 
in  New  York  for  a  month  or 
so  first.  You  need  something 
human  between  times.  You 
can’t  go  straight  from  Green¬ 
land  to  what  France  i#  now.” 

"Yes,  I  think  I  had  better."  Burgoyne  nodded. 

He  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  stone 
Buddha  a*  he  was  speaking.  There  was  the  rustle 
of  a  dress,  the  patter  of  feet,  and  a  tall,  straight 
young  woman  came  up  to  Li  Sin.  Sudden^  she 
noticed  Burgoyne. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  she  told  Li  Sin.  and  turned 
to  go. 

"Jeannette."  the  Manchu  smiled.  "I  want  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  old  friend  of  mine,  an  old  friend  in  spite 
of  his  youth.  Captain  Patrick  Burgoyne.  Burgoyne, 
you  have  heard  me  speak  of  Peter  Baird’s  daughter. 
Thi*  is  she!" 

"So  you  arc  Patrick  Burgoyne."  she  said  simply. 
"I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from  Li  Sin,  and  you 
are  exactly  what  I  thought  you  would  he  like." 

Burgoyne  stammered  for  an  instant.  Three 
years'  residence  with  no  women  to  look  on  ex¬ 
cept  the  flat-faced,  thick-lipped,  exceedingly  greasy, 
incredibly  fat.  and  amazingly  filthy  Eskimo#  had 
not  kept  him  in  training  for  the  fair  women  of 
hi*  own  world. 

"I  have  to  go  up  to  my  laboratory."  Li  Sin  told 
him  cruelly.  "I  want  you  to  take  him  out  to  tea, 
Jeannette,  and  tell  him  all  that  has  happened  in  the 
world  since  he  left  iL" 

"I  should  love  to,"  she  said,  with  that  smile  of 
hers,  the  quick  parting  of  lips  that  suggested  a 
rosebud  glistening  with  the  dew  of  dawn. 

The  Manchu  did  not  go  up  immediately  to  his 
laboratory.  He  watched  Burgoyne  pilot  her  to  a 
hansom,  and  hand  her  in,  as  though  she  were  a 
fragile  piece  of  ling  ware — something  more  tender 
than  silk,  more  costly  than  ruhies.  Hong  Hop,  the 
lean,  the  silent  Cantonese  who  was  Li  Sin's  body 
servant,  came  silently  into  the  store.  He  smiled  as 
he  saw  the  twain. 

"Why  do  you  smile,  Hong  Kop?"  Li  Sin  came  up 
behind  him. 

The  Cantonese  bowed,  "The  brook  of  Wang-hei- 
ho  is  wide,"  he  quoted,  and  slipped  through  the  shop 
like  a  shadow. 

"But  two  outstretched  arms  can  span  it,"  Li  Sin 
finished  the  proverb,  and  he  too  was  smiling. 

In  a  city  where  Patrick  Burgoyne  knew  no  women, 
beyond  the  staid  wives  of  his  explorer  friend*  and 
the  bespectacled,  exceedingly  proper  but  indubitably 


ugly  women  who  came  to  hi* 
occasional  lectures,  it  was.  by 
all  manner  of  logic,  inevita¬ 
ble  that  he  should  seek  the 
society  of  Jeannette  Baird, 
which  she  accorded  him  with¬ 
out  stint.  And,  as  for  her. 
Patrick  Burgoyne  was  a  reve¬ 
lation.  For  her  circle  was 
bound  by  the  love  of  two 
aunt*  (who  drrsscil  in  black 
and  lived  in  Gramerry  Park 
and  preserved  the  samplers 
of  the  Baird  womenfolk,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne), by  the  affection 
of  Li  Sin,  by  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  young  circle  with 
whom  she  was  not  intimate 
— for  she  never  could  learn 
to  smoke,  abhorred  cocktails, 
and  dancing  after  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  tired  her, 
healthy  girl  as  she  was. 
When  Burgoyne  lucked  his 
sport  shirt  up  for  golf,  there 
was  a  tremendous  scar  from 
elbow  to  wrist.  A  leopard 
had  made  an  unexpected  jump 
at  him,  and  he  had  broken  it* 
flight  with  hia  forearm,  as  a 
boxer  would  block  an  oppo¬ 
nent's  lead. 

"You  might  have  been 
killed!"  She  shuddered  as 
he  told  her  the  story  in 
laughing,  staccato  sentences. 
•'Nasty  little  beggar  he 
was,"  Burgoyne  laughed,  and  he  began  to  mangle 
up  a  hunker  with  hi*  niblick. 

And  swimming— and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  Pat 
swim,  with  that  easy,  flashing  stroke  of  hi*  learned 
from  the  Kroo#  of  the  Gold  Coast— she  saw  the  red 
depression  about  his  left  knee.  A  cobra  had  bitten 
him  there  in  India,  and  the  bite  had  to  be  harked 
with  a  knife,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  a  match  set  to 
it.  Jeannette  Baird  grew  white  and  *ick  at  the  story. 

"It  hurt,"  she  Haiti  foolishly.  "It  hurt." 

•'It  hurt?"  He  turned  to  her  with  his  whimsical 
smile.  "To  he  sure,  It  hurt.  It's  been  my  only 
operation,  and  I've  been  talking  about  it  ever  since." 

I  think  they  were  indubitably  in  love  with  each 
other  from  the  first  instant  they  met  That  woman 
with  the  slight  athletic  build,  with  the  face  of  u 
spirit  such  as  Benda  might  draw;  pale,  regular,  like 
some  fine  lily;  with  the  dim  background  of  mysticism 
in  her  that  had  been  the  gift  of  the  Golden  Empire 
to  one  who  loved  It,  it  was  impossible  that  Burgoyne 
should  not  be  smitten  by  her  a*  hy  u  fever.  There 
had  been  no  thought  of  women  in  Burgoyne'*  life, 
beyond  an  infatuation  for  a  New  York  debutante, 
which  faded  quickly,  and  the  affair  with  the  Russian 
countess  who  wanted  to  elope  with  him — an  insane, 
quixotic,  romantic  thing  that  ended  in  bathos,  and 
which  I  would  Invito  murder  by  telling.  These  two 
things  faded  into  a  dim  horizon,  scattered,  vanished, 
when  the  glorious  sunlight  of  Jeannette  Baird  came 
across  hi*  path. 

AS  for  her,  many-hued,  delicate,  the  thing  called 
love  came  like  dawning.  It  burst  into  a  red 
sweep  of  cloud  and  sun.  And  then  gradually  the 
clear  brightness  of  it  ran  through  her  veins  like  a 
rare  wine.  Night  after  night,  when  sin*  left  Bur¬ 
goyne,  she  would  look  out  of  her  window  over  the 
moonlit  Bishop’s  Garden  and  finger  the  lute  that  Li 
Bin  had  given  her — the  lute  that  had  been  an  Em¬ 
press'*.  Yh,  hung,  and  Chih  went  the  soft  note*  of 
the  scale,  now  a  murmur  of  drowsy  bird*  and  now 
thrumming  boldly  like  the  music  of  the  Dragon-Boat 
Festival,  and  she  would  dream  of  the  great  epics  of 
love,  nf  the  great  Tang  poem  which  was  Ming 
Huang’*  and  Tai  Chen’*  of  the  Thousand  Songs,  of 
Yang-ti  the  Strong  and  of  Fai-Yen  the  Beauteous  One, 
vague  honey-colorcd  vision*.  (Cow (in wed  on  pagt  2<i) 
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Be  Fair  and  Cooler  ! 

HAT  Attorney  General  GREGORY  said  about  loyalty  and  lynch 
law,  a  few  weeks  hack,  is  still  true  and  will  hold  good  till 
there  is  no  such  thing  left  as  an  American  tradition  or  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal.  The  Attorney  General  was  commenting  upon  the  case 
of  Robert  Prager  of  Illinois.  From  all  the  facts  he  could  gather, 
Mr.  Gregory  was  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  murdered  man  was 
guilty  of  any  crime  or  any  offense.  The  facts  in  this  case  included 
the  confession  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  that  murdered 
PRAGER.  "Wc  must  set  our  faces,"  said  Mr.  Gregory,  addressing 
a  national  association  of  lawyers,  "against  lawlessness  within  our 
own  borders.  Whatever  we  may  say  about  the  causes  of  our  enter¬ 
ing  this  war,  we  know  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  was  the 
lawlessness  of  the  German  nation — what  they  have  done  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  in  northern  France,  and  what  we  have  reason  to  know 
they  would  do  elsewhere.  For  us  to  tolerate  lynching  is  to  do  the 
thing  we  condemn  in  the  Germans.  Lynch  law  is  the  most  cowardly 
of  crimes." 

These  statements  by  the  principal  law  ofiicer  of  the  United 
States  arc  more  vital  than  ever,  spoken  just  now.  This  war — 
essentially  just  as  it  is,  and  a  war  ugainst  dishonor  and  perverted 
national  egoism — must  not  have  as  one  result  the  relaxing  of  our 
own  standards  as  a  nation  that  believes  in  fair  play  and  in  free  law 
for  rich  and  poor,  popular  and  unpopular,  native  and  naturalized 
and  alien.  Much  loose  talking  by  pro-Germans,  before  we  got  into 
the  war,  failed  to  blind  our  nation  to  national  interest  and  inter¬ 
national  right.  Much  loose  talking  by  those  who.  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  see  crimes,  spies,  and  plots  on  every  side — as 
a  frightened  child  sees  bogeys  and  as  a  drunken  man  sees  double — 
must  not  to-day  blind  us  to  realities  and  the  right.  Such  happen¬ 
ings  as  the  murder  of  Robert  Prager  of  Illinois  develop  out  of  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  people  say:  "The  Government  is  giving  us 
no  protection:  spies  arc  blowing  up  our  factories;  they  are  giving 
information  to  Germany;  our  boys  are  being  shot  in  the  rear.  Our 
constituted  authorities  are  doing  nothing  to  protect  us  against  all 
this,  and  we  will  take  the  law’  into  our  own  hands.”  It  is  the 
Attorney  General  of  Lhe  United  States  who  makes  this  analysis 
of  the  situation,  and  urges  lawyers  everywhere  to  do  their  best  to 
maintain  the  sanity  of  well-meaning  but  excitable  patriots. 

What  a  Bond  Is 

B  said  rather  flatly  in  connection  with  the  campaign  for  the 
third  Liberty  Loan  that  every  American  not  an  idiot  or  a 
Ireak  knows  what  a  Liberty  Bond  is.  One  of  our  friends  takes  us 
to  task  for  making  so  sweeping  a  statement.  He  reminds  us  of 
the  farmer  who  wrote  Secretary  Houston  asking  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expected  subscribers  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  of  the 
city  woman  enjoying  an  income  from  real  estate  of  $10,000  a  year 
who  didn’t  know  what  a  coupon  was  or  how  a  coupon  bond  worked. 
He  says:  "If  you  want  to  find  out  how  many  good  Americans  who 
are  neither  freaks  nor  idiots  do  not  know  what  a  l>ond  is,  ask  the 
first  ten  of  the  rank  and  file  you  see.”  And  he  points  out  perti¬ 
nently  enough  that  ownership  of  a  Liberty  Bond  doesn’t  prove 
knowledge  of  the  Liberty  Bond  issue:  thousands  of  Americans 
bought  Liberty  Bonds  just  because  they  believe  in  the  country  to 
the  extent  of  giving  it  anything  it  asks  for  and  didn’t  trouble  to 
inquire  closely  into  what  it  was  the  Liberty  Loan  meant.  We 
hasten  to  admit  that  we  were  speaking  loosely.  We  weren't  using 
the  phrase  "know  what  a  bond  is”  in  quite  so  literal  a  sense  as  our 
correspondent  assumes.  The  third  Liberty  Loan  went  over  the  top 
with  a  greater  number  of  individual  subscriptions  than  either  of 
the  others.  In  many  communities  the  campaign  was  so  highly  or¬ 
ganized  that  the  quota  was  subscribed  on  the  day  subscriptions 
w ere  opened.  Naturally  a  great  many  Americans  subscribed  without 
precise  knowledge  of  what  they  were  buying.  They  believed  in  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  handing  over  anything  it  asked  for.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them  w’ould  have  given  the  money  outright  just  as  freely 
as  they  loaned  it.  Indeed,  we  know  of  cases  in  which  subscribers 
supposed  they  had  given  the  money  and  were  much  astonished  to 
discover  that  they  were  going  to  get  it  back  with  interest.  It  is 
rather  carping  to  complain  of  such  a  spirit  as  that  Rut.  just  the 
same,  it  is  well  to  know  what  a  bond  is.  One  of  the  very  real  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  participation  in  this  war  is  going  to  Is-  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  finance.  Thousands  of  Americans  may  still  be  igno¬ 


rant,  after  three  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  of  coupons,  accrued  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  rest  of  it.  But  thousands  of  Americans  are  now 
saving  money  for  the  first  time  intheir  lives.  If  we  keep  on  raising 
big  loans,  and  those  in  charge  make  an  increasing  effort  to  explain 
precisely  what  a  bond  is.  to  show  concretely  what  is  being  bought 
with  the  money,  we  Americans  may  eventually  become  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  to  understand  money  and  second  only  to  the 
French  in  the  thrifty  management  of  it. 

Our  Jimmy 

WORDS  are  being  overworked  these  days.  They  are  being 
charged  with  vast  responsibilities.  They  are  being  drafted 
into  Propaganda  Regiments  to  win  the  war  for  I>emocracy.  and  go 
parading  up  and  down  the  literary  sidewalks  chanting  Liberty 
Loans  and  Food  Saving  and  American  Achievement  and  the  Crimes 
of  Our  Enemies — the  enemies  of  civilization.  Now,  every  sensible 
citizen  believes  in  the  need  of  carrying  through  the  Liberty  Loans 
to  a  triumph,  and  of  supporting  the  Food  Administration,  and  of 
realizing  the  enormity  of  German  crimes,  and  of  appreciating,  as 
well  as  speeding  up.  American  war  work  in  shop  and  camp,  on  land 
and  sea.  But — and  maybe  it  is  a  weakness  on  our  part-—wo  sym¬ 
pathize  with  those  poor  overcharged  words  that  have  to  carry  as 
heavy  a  load  as  an  infantryman  with  his  full  marching  kit  har¬ 
nessed  to  his  back.  Those  words,  obliged  always  to  transport  large 
ideas  and  high  purposes,  get  au'fully  tired  sometimes — and  then 
we  sadly  wish  that  war  words,  like  our  soldiers  at  Aix,  could  some¬ 
times  have  rest  and  relaxation  at  a  safe  distance  hack  of  the 
lines :  that  they  might  have  a  vacation  and  a  bit  of  sport.  Words 
get  tired  of  proving  things:  they  sometimes  like  to  be  just  them¬ 
selves — very  much  as  an  army  officer  sometimes  hankers  after  “cits" 
and  irresponsibility.  If  we  understand  their  nature,  words  have 
their  innings  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  writer  wrho  isn’t 
trying  to  prove  anything — but  is  just  standing  them  on  end  to 
tell  about  things  as  they  are.  Words  are  particularly  happy  when 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  somebody  like  Jimmy  Hopper  (pages 
fi  and  7  of  this  issue).  While  so  many  folks  are  proving  things 
with  words.  Hopper  is  simply  telling  you  and  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  American  family  what  it’s  like  to  be  in  Paris  when  the  Big  Gun 
is  barking.  These  words  of  Jimmy  Hopper's  aren’t  working — they 
aren’t  carrying  too  heavy  a  load  of  care:  they’re  happy,  happy 
words,  even  though  they  are  describing  grim  things.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  those  words  of  JIMMY’S. 

The  Victorious  Headline 

AN  advertisement  of  the  New  York  "World”  reproduces  a  variety 
-of  headlines  from  that  journal,  and  announces: 

The  "World"  In  the  Only  Newspaper  in  America  Which  Has 
Succeeded  in  Penetrating  Germany  Dobing  tiie  Last  Year 

Some  of  the  headlines  reproduced  tell  how  "Birth  Rate's  Fall  in  Ger¬ 
many  Threatens  Future  of  Umpire.”  how  "Germany  Suffers  Coal 
Crisis,”  how  “Crime  Wave  Swoops  Germany.”  how  “Twenty-five 
Million  Hungry  Germans  Fat  Little":  “Germans  Soon  to  Wear 
Paper  Suits,”  how  "Bread  Line  Marks  German  Boundary  for  Class 
Revolt.”  how  "Germany  Has  Reached  Her  Limit  in  Human  Mate¬ 
rial."  These  captions  dramatize  the  New  York  newspaper’s  "pene¬ 
tration"  of  Germany  and  the  desperateness  of  the  German  plight 
during  those  months,  precisely,  when  Germany  was  preparing  thp 
big  drive  of  March.  1918.  For  that  matter,  we  newspaper  editors 
won  the  war  against  Germany  as  early  as  1915 — and  have  been 
winning  it  over  and  over  again  ever  since!  Germany  is  defeated — 
no  doubt  about  that:  the  New  York  "World"  knows  it.  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  editing  the  Administration  at  Washington  know  it. 
COLLIER'S  knows  it.  The  only  question  is!  Does  Germany  know  it? 
While  waiting  for  an  answer,  we  overhear  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
of  the  Navy  Department  saying:  “We  cannot  boat  Germany  by 
words.”  Sometimes  the  truth  can  be  so  very  disagreeable! 

Words  and  the  War  Machine 

THAT  preceding  paragraph  of  ours  is  meant  to  sound  the  con¬ 
fessional  note  and  gently  to  hammer  the  bell  of  modesty.  But  it 
doesn’t  follow  that  the  Germans  can’t  1h-  Irouton.  They  can,  and 
must.  Only,  words  mustn’t  get  into  the  way  of  the  war  machine. 
Neither  the  words  of  the  New  York  "Wor  ld’’  and  Collier's,  nor  yel 
thr*  words  of  the  Administration’s  Committee  on  Public  Camouflage 
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Of  Purely  Historical  Interest  Now 

OOKING  back  over  the  records  of  the  various  schools  of  anti- 
J  war  philosophy,  we  discover  one  main  theme  underlying  the 
vhoic  ingenious  contrapuntal  mass:  to  the  effect,  namely,  that 
Vmerica  is  in  the  war  because  somebody  in  this  country  put  some- 
hing  over  on  somebody  else.  There  Are  four  principal  variations: 

1.  The  war  was  put  over  by  Wall  Street  on  the  rest  of  us.  Under 
his  theory  Wall  Street  grew  tired  of  making  money  out  of  the  war 
n  Europe  without  paying  excess-profits  tax  and  surtax,  and  auc- 
eeded  in  chloroforming  and  sandbagging  Mr.  WILSON  and  Con¬ 
fess  into  a  declaration  of  war. 

2.  The  war  was  put  over  by  the  East  on  the  West.  This  would 
lresumably  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  first  large  casualties, 
n  the  Tvscania,  were  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  regiments; 
ilso  by  the  fact  that  the  West  has  heavily  oversubscribed  the  last 
liberty  Loan. 

3.  The  war  was  put  over  by  the  old  on  the  young.  This  variation 
vas  extremely  popular  in  Washington  Square  circles.  It  implies 
hat  the  round-paunched  and  heavy-jowled  elder  gentlemen  in  the 
lubs,  looking  about  for  a  new  cocktail  with  a  kick  in  it  to  ward  off 
atiety  and  arteriosclerosis,  hit  upon  the  slaughter  of  young  men 
is  something  novel  and  exceptionally  zippy,  and  compelled  their 
ions  to  go  to  it. 

4.  The  war  was  put  over  by  the  present  on  the  future.  This  is 
i  variation  of  No.  3.  The  present  is  out  to  have  the  time  of  its  life 
ind  leaves  it  to  the  future  to  pay  the  bill. 

As  we  have  said,  these  happy  improvisations  are  now  of  purely 
listorical  interest  They  do,  however,  suggest  an  actual  and  perti- 
lent  generalization;  namely,  that  America  is  now  engaged  in 
>utting  the  war  over  on  Wilhelm  and  Tirpitz.  So  that  in  a  dim 
vay.  perhaps,  our  ingenious  young  ante-bellum  anti-bellum  phi- 
osophers  were  trying  to  utter  the  truth. 

Our  Time 

HILOSOPHIC  generalization  is  difficult  or  it  is  worthless,  and 
whoever  heard  of  an  insurance  man  having  any  imagination 
iave  as  to  sudden  death?  Nevertheless  a  transplanted  Scot,  one 
'rephrick  Richardson,  who  seems  to  have  been  caught  young,  as 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  recommended,  gave  the  Insurance  Society 
•f  New  York  the  best  brief  description  of  thiH  present  epoch  that 
las  come  to  our  notice  in  many  a  day: 

There  was  a  time  in  the  Middle  Arch  when  a  finer  and  more  ethereal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  soul  of  man  raised  lasting  monuments  of  art  and  faith,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  are  like  moonlight  unto 
unlight  and  like  water  unto  wine;  but  thin  was  the  flower  and  culmination 
f  worship  and  belief.  There  have  been  moments  in  the  vanished  civilization 
f  four  continents  when  the  colorful  and  pulsating  streams  of  life  have  seemed 
o  culminate  in  one  glorious  blase  of  achievement  like  the  dusszling  climax  of 
omc  stage  pageant.  Not  so  the  epoch  which  the  Grrat  War  is  now  bringing 
o  a  violent  close.  Neither  ail  age  of  faith,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Dowic,  Mrs  Eddy, 
r  the  Ilcv.  William  Sunday,  nor  an  age  of  pagan  splendors  in  spite  of  the 
Voolworth  Building,  the  Grand  Central  Station,  the  Hotel  Biltmorr,  or  the 
Balk-t  Russe";  it  has  been  essentially  the  age  of  Energy,  If  one  tried  to 
xpress  it  in  a  phrase,  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  period  when  man 
amvssod  up  the  dynamic  and  elemental  forces  of  Nature  ns  never  before, 
smittg  and  directing  to  useful  work  the  raging,  tearing  Calibans  of  the  mate, 
ial  universe.  When  you  drive  an  eighty-horsepower  car  or  an  electric  tram 
p  an  incline  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  the  demon  Heat  or  the  demon 
Ihctricity  is  pulling  you  up  the  hill  because  he  hates  to  be  cabin'd,  cribb'd, 
onftn'd.  Propulsion  tiring  the  means  by  which  we  achieve  most  of  our  darling 
bjects.  whether  in  tiring  a  torpedo  or  trying  to  escape  it,  whether  in  driving 
golf  ball  or  in  flying  an  airplane,  we  immediately  put  to  use  any  discovery 
}at  will  enable  us  to  travel  faster,  produce  faster,  make  money  faster,  shoot 
later,  destroy  faster— in  fact,  anything  that  will  give  us  more  power  and  a 
.ore  varied  and  abundant  existence. 

To  have  life  and  to  have  it  more  abundantly:  that  is  what  we 
loderns  want — and  we  are  getting  it. 

The  Meaning  of  Success 

E  have  referred  rather  often  (and  will  again)  to  the  late 
J.  P.  Morgan’s  maxim  that  character  is  the  bedrock  ot  busi- 
ess.  When  the  biggest  banker  in  Wall  Stree*  died  last  month, 
is  biography,  as  given  in  a  leading  financial  journal,  closed  with 
ns  bit  of  advice  which  he  had  impressed  upon  one  of  his  men: 

Above  all  else,  get  friends,  cultivate  them,  and  keep  them  Without  friend- 
lip.  wraith  and  position  will  never  m<*an  much  to  vou 

The  linancial  writer  adds  in  comment:  "This  from  a  man  whose 
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lortune  is  estimated  at  close  to  $100, 000,000."  Well,  what  would 
you  have?  Dollar  marks  are  no  evidence  of  success  in  that  real 
world  in  which  the  human  soul  abides.  Friendship  is.  The  founder 
of  our  religion  knew  that  in  the  dark  hours  that  closed  his  earthly 
life.  The  men  of  the  trenches  know  it  every  day  as  peril  and  hard¬ 
ship  strip  the  sham  from  things  and  leave  their  meaning  clear. 
It  is  for  us.  still  clouded  by  the  dust  of  our  familiar  ways,  to  see 
that  truth  and  lay  it  to  our  hearts. 

The  Red  Cross  War  Fund 

N  the  week  of  May  20-27  the  American  Red  Cross  is  going  to 
raise  Its  second  war  fund  of  $100,000,000.  See  that  you  do  your 
share.  With  over  twenty  million  of  us  enlisted  as  members  that 
ought  not  to  be  so  much  of  a  task.  What  did  they  do  with  the  first 
war  fund  which  was  raised  last  year?  Well,  the  Red  Cross  has 
a  complete  and  accurate  accounting  system  presided  over  by  a  long, 
lean,  conscientious  New  Englander  and  a  complete  budget  system 
run  by  able  and -broad-minded  executives.  With  these  advantages 
(which  our  National  Government  lacks  as  yet)  they  can  answer 
such  questions.  Up  to  April  30,  1918,  just  about  $80,000,000  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  innumerable  activities  of  war  relief. 
About  half  of  this  went  to  the  work  in  France  and  about  $15,000,000 
was  spent  for  stores  of  supplies,  the  remainder  being  expended  in 
the  United  States,  in  Russia.  Rumania,  Serbia,  Great  Britain,  and 
for  those  of  our  men  now  captive  in  Germany.  Jean  Francois, 
muddy,  tired,  and  hungry,  on  his  way  home  for  a  brief  furlough 
with  his  family,  was  taken  care  of  at  the  railway  junction  behind 
the  fighting  lines.  Thousands  of  him  got  a  bath,  got  rested,  got  fed, 
and  had  some  hours  of  companionship  among  those  who  believe 
in  him  and  his  heroism.  That  bents  waiting  alone  in  the  rain  on 
a  railway  platform.  Refugee  families  are  given  a  chance  to  start 
life  again.  Some  of  our  own  boys  are  amused,  kept  well,  and 
sent  on  their  way  rejoicing.  Bill  Jones,  sitting  in  a  German 
prison  pen,  gets  some  real  food  sent  him  through  Switzerland. 
That  is  what  the  war  fund  does,  and  it  does  nothing  else,  for  all 
costs  of  running  the  Red  Cross  itself  are  paid  out  of  the  dues.  The 
work  costs  $8,000,000  a  month,  and  is  worth  it.  Government  can¬ 
not  do  everything,  and  should  not.  The  fighting  man  gets  plenty 
of  red-tape  management  as  it  is ;  what  he  really  craves  is  to  know 
for  sure  that  the  people  back  home  care  about  him  and  his.  So 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  in  Brigham,  Utah, 
are  putting  up  their  dollars  for  the  Red  Cross  and  putting  their 
hearts  into  our  cause.  Keep  the  Red  Cross  blazing  for  another  year,! 

Horizon  Blue 

rpHAT  swelling  roar  of  cheers  outside  made  the  Little  Man  drop 
-L  a  paper  weight  on  his  ledger  leaves  and  bolt  to  the  nearest  win¬ 
dow.  Down  the  street  came  the  guard  of  honor,  mounted  police 
preceding  some  sunburnt  regulars  from  our  Mexican  border,  and 
behind  them  swung  a  half  company  of  real  French  poilus,  the  sort 
that  turned  back  the  boche  from  Verdun  and  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
Short,  quick-stepping,  steel-built  men  of  France  they  were,  with 
keen  dark  faces  under  the  lopping  tam-o’-shanter  headgear  of  the 
Corps  alpin,  rolling  along  with  their  Noah’s  Ark  packs  and  bayo¬ 
nets  set  for  action.  The  cheering  actually  seemed  to  shove  the 
buildings  hack  from  the  street.  Long  ago  the  Forum  must  have 
welcomed  thus  the  legionaries  who  had  saved  Roman  civilization 
from  the  barbarian  in  those  bitter  struggles  through  Gaul  and 
Daria.  Every  man’s  sleeves  showed  the  stripes  that  mean  wounds, 
and  his  breast  the  decorations  that  mean  valor.  "They  did  make 
one  feel  so  old  and  useless  and  out  of  it.”  as  the  Little  Man  told 
his  wife  next  morning.  So  he  ground  out  the  day’s  work  with  hia 
teeth  set  hard,  bought  some  more  Thrift  Stamps,  took  the  first  car 
for  home,  spent  the  reft  of  the  daylight  hours  in  caring  for  his 
bears  potatoes,  and  cabbage,  got  through  a  war-fare  dinner,  and 
put  in  the  evening  selling  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Apoo's  pet  bonds  to  some  boss  metal  workers  whom  he  had  met 
in  the  lodge  las*  winter.  Getting  borne  at  10.50  p.  m..  he  routed 
out  that  1917  model  straw  hat,  dear.ed  it  up  for  another  campaign, 
and  some  time  later  fell  into  bed  as  if  it  had  been  a  dugout. 
"If  this  gets  much  worse,  HI  learn  to  knit,"  was  his  last  waking 
thought,  "and  if  they  want  to  keep  me  out  of  this  war,  they’ll 
have  to  put  bolts  on  It.”  After  all,  things  seen  are  mightier  than 
things  heard,  and  the  Little  Man  and  Tennyson  are  both  right. 

May  25,  191S 
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WHAT  YOUR  RED  CROSS 

DOLLAR  DID  BY  MARY  ROSS 


PhcAurruphtil  «xcluaiv«>ly  for  Collier'*  tiy  H»rrjr  l_*rhm»nr, 


MINIMI  AMBSTUTloa 
Ci«iL  *'rui 


The  American  Red  Crotn  find*  that  the  children  in  certain 
part*  of  Pari ■  need  a  bc/uxjI  lunch  more  than  medicine,  it  has 
inccnted  the  Red  (‘row  bun, made  from  Minnesota  /four,Luu/«/- 
ana  sugar,  and  milk  obligingly  contributed  by  French  coun 


France,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  hut  when 
the  evacuation  order  came  some  hundreds  of  frontier 
children  left  Nculc  and  the  village*  near  by  with  it 
fund  of  health  which  no  invading  Germans  could 
take  away,  given  them  by  the  doctors  and  nurses  of 
this  little  twelve-bed  hospital  and  its  traveling  dis¬ 
pensary  for  aeven  villages.  A  dollar  kept  a  child  for 
a  day  in  one  of  the  little  white  beds  of  the  Pavilion 
JofTre;  it  still  is  keeping  a  child  a  day  in  the  great 
hospital  at  Toul,  or  that  at  Evian  or  Saintc-Foy 
PArgvnticre  or  in  the  tuberculosis  “preventorium" 
near  Fari*  where  delicate  children  and  the  children 
of  tuberculous  parents  get  the  strength  to  fight  off 
the  terrible  bacillus. 

Within  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  other  hospitals 
at  Lyons  and  Saint-Etienne  and  Marseilles  where 
American  dollars — and  American  generosity— are 
giving  to  the  coming  generation  of  France  a  chance 
for  health  of  which  war  otherwise  would  have  de¬ 
prived  them. 

Evian’s  220  hospital  beds  for  the  little  repatriate 
children  whom  the  Germans  return  from  the  occu¬ 
pied  land  of  France  and  Belgium  behind  the  lines; 
the  200  beds  in  the  mountains  outside  Lyons  for  con¬ 
valescent  children;  TouPs  110  bed*  for  frontier  chil¬ 
dren  who  cannot  remember  the  days  before  the  guns 
— these  reach  hundreds  each  month.  But  the  dispen¬ 
saries  measure  their  children  by  thousand*.  Outside 
Toul  a  traveling  dispensary — really  a  camouflage*! 
Ford  car — visits  ten  villages.;  in  Pari*  there  are  half 
a  dozen  health  center*  under  the  Red  Cross  flag; 
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Who  boasts  of  a  thirst  that  can't  De  quenched  by 
anything  that  runs  or  trickles?  Let  him  try  Clicquot 
Club  Ginger  Ale.  The  first  sip  gives  thirst  a  rude 
jolt  of  surprise.  The  first  bottle  drives  thirst  into 
oblivion.  Clicquot  Club  should  be  served  wherever 
thirst  puts  in  an  appearance.  Purest  of  spring  water, 
juices  of  lemons  and  limes,  cane  sugar  and  Jamaica 
ginger  are  so  blended  that  the  most  fastidious  palate 
is  delighted  and  the  most  delicate  system  benefited. 
Buy  by  the  case  from  your  grocer  or  druggist. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY,  MILLIS,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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INNOCENT  BYSTANDERS 


This  picture  shows  the  tint  American  to 
reach  the  dare  du  Sort!  from  the  invaded 
district:  an  Ohio  engineer  named  Harry 
Stone.  Shrapnel  carried  atcay  hie  thumb . 
Hie  wound  was  dreeeed  at  the  front .  and 
upon  hie  arrival  in  Parie  he  was  taken  to 
an  American  Red  Croee  hospital,  Ae  you 
ec*.  he  le  tetting  the  etorg  of  hie  battle 
experiences  to  an  American  medical  officer 


4  family  of  twelve  from  Lassigny  brought  its  proud¬ 
est  possession:  a  gentlemanly  goaf.  Hr  obligingly 
walked  part  of  the  imy,  but  only  till  the  family 
found  the  train .  Thrn  hr  came  by  train  to  Parie 
and  rode  ac*o t*  town  on  a  Red  (>wi  motor  truck 
with  the  eleven  other  members  of  the  family 


Here  in  one  of  the  Red  Croee  trucks  used  to  transport  the 
refugees  from  the  Care  du  Nord.  Some  were  on  their  iray 
south ,  some  to  \ormandy,  and  some  to  Rrittany,  Re  fore 
leaving,  many  of  them  spent  the  night  in  the  eta  Hon,  where 
the  Red  Cross  had  installed  rows  of  cots,  and  were  then  car • 
ried  in  trucks  across  the  city  to  the  stations  of  their  departure 
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Selected  After  Scientific  Tests 


To  the  eye  all  spark  plugs  seem  alike. 
The  average  motorist  lacks  the  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  and  apparatus  to  make 
discriminating  tests.  Therefore  it  is 
but  natural  to  ask — how  can  1,  with  so 
»many  different  makes  to  choose  from, 
be  sure  which  spark  plug  is  best  * 

Let  the  manufacturers  of  America’s 
finest  cars  be  your  guide.  Guess  work 
can  play  no  part  in  their  selection  of 
spark  plugs  for  original  equipment. 

They  cannot  afford  to  be  influenced  by 
extravagant  claims.  For  the  spark  plug 
plays  too  important  a  part  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  functioning  of  their  cars. 

They  base  their  choice  on  exhaustive 
scientific  tests  made  by  their  chief 
engineers  in  their  laboratories. 

Glance  through  the  list  of  93  manu¬ 
facturers  shown  below.  There  you 
will  recognize  the  name  of  practically 
every  fine  car  made.  Each  one  is 
plant-equipped  with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 


Consider  this  when  tempted  by  un¬ 
proved  claims:  every  other  spark  plug 
had  the  same  opportunity  to  qualify 
for  standard  factory  equipment. 

Yet  more  builders  chose  AC  than  all4 
others  combined. 

You  take  no  chance  when  you  buy 
AC  Plugs.  Your  judgment  is  backed 
by  the  endorsement  of  these  leading 
manufacturers. 

There  are  various  types  of  AC  Spark 
Plugs  especially  designed  for  every 

Look  for  the  letters  AC.  They  are 
the  initials  of  the  originator,  glazed 
in  the  porcelain  of  every  spark  plug 
he  manufactures. 

Write  for  booklet, "  The  Unsuspected  Source  of  Mott 
Motor  Ills,"  by  Albert  Champion;  also  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  new  AC  Carbon  Proof  Plugs  especially 
designed  for  Ford,  Oterland  and  Studebaker  cars - 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,ty)fZfAi^« 


\ 


\ 


The  93  well  known  manufacturers  listed  below  use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment 


Scm*  Trucks  Cedlllar 

AU'inir  HumtO  J  .  I .  Case 


Trtriort 

American* 

I  a  franca 
AadrrioB 
A»pe«a*n  _ 
Brock* ■  *  Truck* 
Buffalo  Motor* 
feulck 


Chaliwar* 

Chandler 

CTh#«rol*( 

Cota 

<k>niln«atal 

Malar* 

Crana-Mmpicx 

l>anlrU 


Darla 

Deere  Tractor* 
Oaftm-I.ldht 

iHamiiRd  T 

Truck* 


rardftXaaTrMtMi 
P-*-U  Truck. 
Cehrlel  Truck* 
Ornco  Light 

8.  M.  C.  Trucks 

ravnm  *Beva« 
•rain  Trucks 

Hat  Arid 


I'*™.*. 


laitMMi 
Jordan 
J  urn  bo 
Truck* 
KI*oH  Kar 
La  Croear 
Tracinri 
Uilnltun- 
Howard 
Lltocrl  * 


Mar  •>  too 

Mar  tat 

Mt  I  arian 
McLau  thll*» 

Canada/ 


Truck*  Truck* 

Mctloe  Tractor*  OMasnoMW 
Mollae-Kntftht  Oerlde  Trucka 
Monroe  Packard 

Moral  a  ad  Trucks  I*  at  ft* 


Murray 

Naak 

Nat  loOftl 
Net co  Truck* 

VfftSL*. 


Patanoa  Sanford 

vzrK,rt~  wr&ss 

Prrmkr  Slatee 

Boo  Smith  Motor 

Rapubllr  Truck*  Wliael 
Rlkce  Truck*  Mearo*- Knlftht 
Hutraber  Motor*  Stephans 
Sam  ran  Tractor*  Merlin*  Molnra 
San  daw  Truck*  Starling  Truck* 


Stewart  Truck* 
Mute 

Tltaa  Trucka 
Wall!*  Tractura 
Waukesha 
Motor* 
Vt»»trott 
White 
Wilcoi  Trm 
V.  i«.  ..nain 
Motors 


Dealers:  What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  in  your  aim  to  give  your  customers  the  best  T 
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Italy  turned  first  to  Switzerland.  Naturally,  since  she 
was  a  neighbor  —  and  Swiss  watches  were  famous. 

I  hen  on  to  Paris  and  London.  But  the  horological 
experts  of  this  sunny  kingdom  were  “  time-scientists." 
Watch-fame  meant  little  to  them  —  beauty  even  less. 

They  had  been  commissioned  by  their  government  to 
select  Italy  s  official  timepiece.  Their  sole  aim,  then, 
was  to  look  through  the  surface  of  a  watch,  into  its 
works  —  to  discover  why  some  watch  was  the  most 
accurate  time-keeper  in  the  world. 

With  Europe  s  finest  watches  at  her  disposal,  why  did 
Italy  come  to  Waltham  for  time?  Because  she  discov¬ 
ered  there,  inside  the  walls  of  America’s  oldest  and 
the  world  s  largest  watch  factory,  the  most  dependable 
time-keeping  masterpiece  known  to  science. 


Because -— w ahham  Watches  are  Because  —  the  natural  feeling  of 

bough  tf  or  their  works,  not  on  time-confidence  and  certainty 

faith.  That  is  why  the  horological  which  comes  with  the  possession 
experts  of  the  moat  progressive  of  a  Waltham  is  enhanced  by  the 

nations  have  chosen  the  Waltham  knowledge  that  your  watch  is 

Watch  in  preference  to  any  other  guaranteed  to  give  you  enduring, 

watch  in  the  world.  punctual  and  faithful  service. 

Then,  connoisseurs  of  watch-  Guaranteed  by  the  House  of 

artistry  will  tell  you  that  in  the  Waltham.from  whence  have  come 

elegance  of  design  and  the  refined  inventions  that  have  revolution- 
beauty  of  their  ensemble  Waltham  ized  the  art  of  watchmaking,  and 
”  atchcs  are  not  surpassed  even  where  neither  time  nor  expense  is 
by  the  hnesi  timepieces  of  Geneva.  spared  in  the  constant  search  for 
London  or  Pans.  improvement. 

The  jeweler  who  specializes  in  Waltham  Watches  is  worthy  of  your 
confidence,  no  matter  what  article  he  recommends,  because  his  business 
has  been  built  on  the  enduring  foundation  of  quality.  I  le  will  be  pleased 
to  explain  the  many  exclusive  advantages  of  the  Waltham  Colonial  A- 
lUustrated  on  this  page.  1  his  beautiful  masterpiece  is  one  of  the  supreme 
triumphs  of  more  than  a  half-century  of  watch-making  experience.  It 
has  established  Waltham  supremacy  in  the  achievement  of  extreme  thin¬ 
ness  —  without  the  sacrifice  of  that  standard  of  accuracy  which  has  made 
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Esfrrmtly  thin  at  no  ucn&ce  of  accuracy 
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YUGOSLAVIA:  A  NEW 

BY  PIERRE  DE  LANUX 


NATION 


Everybody  know*  that 

Poland  exists.  Still,  you 
could  not  find  the  reul  Poland 
on  the  nuip. 

There  are  over  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  people  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Poles,  who  apeak  the 
Polish  language  (when  they 
are  left  free  to  do  ao),  and 
who  contribute  to  civilization 
u  number  of  valuable  things. 

And  the  other  day,  in  New 
York,  I  met  a  body  of  Polish 
volunteers  leaving  for  the 
front  to  fight  for  our  cause, 
which  ia  also  theirs — the 
cause  of  national  freedom. 

Still,  politically,  Poland  was 
divided  150  years  ago  be¬ 
tween  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  so  that  it  has  no 
“legal  existence." 

Everybody  (I  assume) 
knows  that  Bohemia  exists, 
that  it  wants  to  be  free  from 
Austro-Hungarian  rule,  and 
that  its  people,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  number  eleven  mil¬ 
lion — with  one  soul. 

There  is  another  strong 
national  body  of  over  thir¬ 
teen  million  people  who  have  been  divided  and  per¬ 
secuted  according  to  the  worst  policy  of  oppression 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Turkey  have  kept  them  dependent  for  live  cen¬ 
turies.  In  spite  of  which,  these  people  are  to-day 
frankly  and  openly  standing  up  for  unity  and  free¬ 
dom.  Nevertheless,  a  special  map  is  needed  in  order 
to  show  the  position  of  their  territory,  because  they 
are  not  yet  officially  recognized  as  a  nation. 

They  are  the  Southern  Slava  or  Yugoslavs  (Yug 
meaning  south  in  their  language).  They  include 
the  Serbians,  the  Croatian*,  and  the  Slovenes,  and 
their  country  is  about  the  size  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  My  acquaintance  with  them  began  in 
1912,  ut  the  time  of  the  First  Balkan  War,  when 
Serbia  and  her  Balkan  allies  freed  the  Christian 
subject*  from  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Few  people  then  knew  anything  about  the  Ser¬ 
bians.  But  the  victory  they  won  over  the  Turk*, 
at  Kumanovo,  was  the  starting  point  of  a  new 
epoch.  It  was  the  victory  of  a  little  democratic  na¬ 
tion  over  an  old  empire,  the  victory  of  French  mili¬ 
tary  training  over  German  methods  and  armament; 
and,  besides  being  a  disaster  for  Turkey,  it  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  other  empire,  Austria-Hungary, 
where  millions  of  subjects  of  Serbian  race  were  liv¬ 
ing  under  oppression.  The  Serbian  victory  of  Kuma¬ 
novo  created  a  hope  that  was  never  again  to  be 
extinguished— the  hope  for  the  liberation  of  the 
whole  Serbo-Croatian  race. 

That  Serbia's  sacrifice*  have  been  immense,  that 
her  bravery  and  faithfulness  to  our  cause  are  beyond 
praise,  everybody  knows.  But  does  America  realize 
that  as  far  as  democracy,  culture,  and  civilization 
are  concerned,  Serbia  was  before  this  war  much  in 
advance  of  more  Occidental  countries?  In  Serbia 
the  peasant's  field  arid  tools  could  not  be  taken  away 
from  him,  and  begging  did  not  exist.  I  attended  sittings 
of  the  Skupshtina,  or  National  Assembly,  where  half 
of  the  deputies  were  d reused  like  peasants;  the  digni¬ 
fied  tone  of  these  meetings  was  far  above  the  stand¬ 
ard  set  by  bigger  nations. 

The  Yugoslavs  have  pro-  , - 

duccd  many  scientists, 
writers,  artists.  M.  Pupin, 
president  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  N.  Tesla, 
are  Yugoslavs.  So  is  Mesh- 
trovitch.thc  celebrated  young 
sculptor  from  Dalmatia. 


Hit /I  a  country  about  ttur  n  he  of  England ,  Scotland.  and  Mfl/ei,  the  Yugoslavs,  who 
include  the  Serbians ,  ('motions,  and  Slovenes,  to-day  stand  openly  far  freedom 


Austria  Grotrs  Desperate 

WHAT  are  the  historic 
facts  concerning  the 
Yugoslavs? 

As  early  ns  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Serbian  nation 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks 
and  its  people  divided  between 
the  neighboring  empires. 

After  four  centuries,  in 
1804,  a  national  insurrection 
led  by  the  peasant  Kara- 
george,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  King, freed  a  part 
of  Serbia  from  the  Turks.  In 
1878,  at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 


As  early  as  the  spring  of  1916  the  Serbian 
army  reappeared  on  the  Saioniki  front 


Serbia  became  an  independ 
«nt  kingdom,  but  Austria  hat 
managed  to  take  control  o 
Bosnia,  which  is  peopled  b; 
Serbians.  In  190K  she  for 
mally  annexed  Bosnia,  am 
this  move  violently  irritatei 
the  national  feeling  of  a| 
the  Yugoslav  race.  After  th. 
war  of  1912  Austria  coul< 
plainly  see  that  the  will  o 
her  Yugoslav  subjects  wa 
tending  more  and  mori 
toward  reunion  with  thel; 
glorious  brothers  from  inde 
pendent  Serbia.  Austria  trie* 
harder  than  ever  to  ruin  Ser 
bia,  and  provoked  the  Sccom 
Balkan  War  of  1913,  encour 
aging  Bulgaria  tn  attack  hej 
former  allies.  But  Serbia  in 
dieted  upon  the  -Bulgarian* 
on  the  River  Bregalnitza,  a< 
crushing  a  defeat  as  Kumn 
novo  had  been  over  thr  Turk? 
the  year  before*. 

Of  course  after  that  tin 
prestige  of  Serbia  was  tre 
mcndously  increased,  and  th< 
Yugoslavs  of  Austria  grew 
prouder  of  belonging  to  that 
same  race,  which  Germans  and  Magyars  had  always 
belittled  and  kept  in  a  miserable  economic  condition. 
(For  instance,  there  was  not  one  railroad  connect 
ing  the  two  sister  countries  of  Bosnia  and  Serbia 
in  spite  of  their  long  common  frontier,  for  fear  of 
a  fraternization  that  would  imperil  the  empire,  Al] 
trains  had  to  pass  through  Hungary.) 

In  1913-14  the  national  movement  in  the  Yugoslav 
provinces  of  Austria-Hungary  grew  more  and  more 
intense,  and  the  worst  thing  was  that  the  rulers  al 
Vienna  could  not  .accuse  these  people  of  either  vio¬ 
lence  or  revolt;  but  schools,  newspapers,  societies; 
were  being  multiplied,  and  in  1914  the  entire  youngei 
generation  was  won  to  the  idea  of  national  unity 
with  Serbia. 

The  Austrian  Government  then  became  desperate. 
It  took  as  a  pretext  the  murder  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  in  June — a  murder 
accomplished  by  an  isolated  fanatic,  and  surrounded 
by  circumstances  which  put  the  Austrian  authorities 
themselves  under  strange  suspicion.  The  sudden 
ultimatum  to  Serbia,  the  war  declared  in  spite  of 
Serbia's  yielding  to  the  ultimatum,  the  world  set 
ablaze  by  the  consequences  of  that  aggression,  are 
facta  which  I  need  not  retrace  hen?.  But  how  many 
people  remember  that  the  first  three  attempts  made 
in  1914  by  Austria  to  invude  and  "punish"  little  Ser¬ 
bia  met  with  disastrous  failure? 


The  Declaration  of  Corfu 


The  children  who 
French  schools  nett 


in  France  arc  being  taught  in 
r  loving  their  beautiful  country 


THE  first  two  scarcely  endangered  Serbian  terri¬ 
tory.  The  third,  led  by  General  Potiorck,  with  a 
large  army,  penetrated  into  .Serbia,  and  Belgrade,  the 
capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  aggressor.  For  a 
moment  hope  was  loot.  But  on  the  Kolubara  line 
there  happened  for  Serbia  what  had  happened  for 
France  on  the  line  of  the  Marne.  Old  King  Peter 
took  the  head  of  his  troops  in  a  desperate  offensive, 
and  the  day  ended  with  a  new  and  historical  licking 
to  be  written  on  the  flag  of  Austria.  Fifty  thousand 
prisoners,  with  their  guns  and  flags,  were  abandoned 
by  Potiorek,  who  had  to  leave 

_ ,  Belgrade  in  such  haste  that 

his  baggage,  including  his 
many  decorations,  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Serbians. 

It  needed  the  combined 
effort  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Germany,  un¬ 
der  the  high  command  of 
Field  Marshal  von  Macken- 
sen,  in  1915,  to  curb  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  Serbia  on  the 
battle  fields.  The  little  army 
resisted  heroically,  then  had 
to  retreat  through  the  desert 
mountains  of  Albania  to  the 
coast.  There  it  was  sent  on 
French  ships  to  the  island 
of  Corfu,  where  it  was  re¬ 
organized.  And  as  early  us 
the  spring  of  1910  the  Ser¬ 
bian  army  reappeared  on  the 
Saioniki  front,  where  it  is 
fighting  now,  receiving  re- 
enforcements  from  the  volun¬ 
tary  (Con  finned  on  page  30) 


Model  90— Everything  I 


Follow  this  infallible  test  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  your  car,  based  upon  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  tens  of  thousands  of  car  owners 

— who  unanimously  agree  these  five 
essentials  arc  imperative  for  complete 
satisfaction; 

First  for  consideration,  if  not  first  in 
importance,  is  the  slppearanee  of  your  car. 

Consult  your  wife  and  she  will  agree 
this  Overland  Model  90  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  with  its  big-car  stylish  design, 
correct  color  scheme  and  exquisite  finish. 


Performance  is  the  foundation  of 
ever>'  car’s  rcasbn  for  existence. 

It  is  the  powerful,  sweet  -  running 
motor  and  efficient  performance  of  this 
easy-to-handle  Model  90  that,  more  than 
an>  thing  else,  is  responsible  for  its  great 
popularity. 

More  than  1(X).(XX)  are  already  sold. 

It  is  sparing  with  fuel  and  saving  of 
tires  and  above  all,  is  consistent  and 
adequate. 

Its  control  is  convenient  and  simple. 


Women  find  this  Model  90  espcciC 
handy  to  drive  because  of  its  easy:* 
operate  clutch,  its  narrow  turning  radiu 
and  because  it  is  simple  to  handle. 

The  longer  you  drive,  the  grcalt 
grows  the  necessity  for  comfort. 

This  is  why  the  Comfort  of 
Mi  aid  90  is  best  appreciated  by  veh  'i 
motorists.  F.xpcricnce  teaches  :h* 
nothing  can  do  more  to  spoil  satisfacth 
in  a  car  than  the  absence  of  comfort. 

Model  90  has  wide,  extra  cushi 
seats,  deep  upholstery,  spacious  intrrd 

Willys-OiHi 
Willy*  K.  a  * 
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Complete  Satisfaction 


g  mom,  cantilever-springs,  and 
?s,  non-skid  rear.  These  factors 
1  with  the  scientific  distribution 
t  produce  maximum  comfort. 

se  w  ho  have  owned  cars  for  years 
you  nothing  is  more  important 
Service  the  company  behind  the 
Ic  and  willing  to  render. 

his  respect  Model  90  again  offers 
•d  advantages.  No  matter  where 
or  tour,  expert  Overland  service 
•s  accessible.  This  guarantees 


satisfaction  in  your  car  and  protection  of 
your  investment. 

The  fifth  essential  that  must  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  is  Price.  Perhaps  this  should 
be  listed  first,  but  price  is  only  art  ad¬ 
vantage  if  the  other  four  essentials  are 
properly  provided. 

Because  Mode!  qo  does  completely 
give  the  desired  appearance,  perform¬ 
ance ,  comfort  and  service,  its  modest 
price  makes  it  even  more  of  a  remark¬ 
able  bargain. 

Increased  demands  i  ’ic  time 


and  energy  of  people  magnify  the  value 
of  Model  90  cars  as  business  entities. 

With  one  you  can  commandeer  time. 
With  one  you  can  exact  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  out  of  a  day. 

With  one  you  can  save  hours  and 
energy,  benefit  your  health  and  make 
your  life  richer  and  fuller. 

Order  your  Model  90  now.  Let  the 
Willys-Overland  dealer  save  you  money. 

Appearance ,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Dhio 
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man  who  could  build  pood  ships  and  build  them 
quickly,  a  chance  to  plow  with  patriotic  pride  and 
the  sense  of  something  done  for  his  country,  a  blow 
struck  in  the  war.  He  was  put  upon  his  mettle, 
with  the  double  incentive  of  making  money  and 
doing  his  hit. 

Immediately  certain  shipbuilder*  begun  to  try  to 
corner  the  labor  market.  In  Seattle,  Skinner  A  Eddy, 
who  had  turned  shipbuilders  on  a  large  scale  since 
1915,  took  advantage  of  a  strike  that  had  tied  up 
the  plant  of  the  Seattle  Dry  Dock  and  Construction 
Company.  They  got  Dave  Rodgers,  who  had  been 
with  the  Scuttle  Dry  Dock  und  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  and  gave  him  n  free  hand. 

“Finish  the  yard/'  they  said  to  him  in  effect, 
“and  build  ships.  Get  the 
men  you  need — and  get  them 
quickly.” 

Rodgers  didn't  hesitate.  He 
went  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  raided  every  yard 
from  Seattle  to  San  Diego.  He 
put  into  effect  a  wage  scale 
that  paralyzed  every  ship¬ 
builder  on  the  coast.  Labor 
couldn't  ask  for  unything  (hat 
Rodger*  wusn't  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  at  least  to  discuss;  it  asked 
for  few  things  he  wasn't  pre. 
pared  to  grant.  And  so,  while 
other  shipbuilders  were  wran¬ 
gling  with  labor,  Skinner  & 

Eddy  were  building  ships.  They 
broke  u  world's  record  when 
they  launched  one  ship  in  just 
sixty-four  days  from  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  her  keel;  they  expect 
to  launch  two  ships  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

From  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Diego  Skinner  &  Eddy  are  be¬ 
ing  denounced  by  shipbuilders. 

Mm  sat  in  their  office*  and 
told  me  things  about  Skinner 
A  Eddy  which,  were  1  to  art 
them  down  here,  would  furnish 
grounds  for  a  score  of  libel 
suits.  Boiled  down  and  de¬ 
natured,  these  things  come  to 
this:  Skinner  &  Eddy  disor¬ 
ganized  labor  condition*  along 
the  whole  roust.  They  forced 
wage*  up  out  of  all  reason. 

They  made  labor  discontented 
with  good,  average  working 
conditions  in  other  yards.  They 
were  responsible  for  strikes  * 
last  summer.  By  “pirating'* 
men,  by  hiring  men  away  who 
were  doing  good  work  for  good 
wage*  by  promising  them  more 
money,  they  upset  the  balance 
everywhere  and  crippled  a 
good  many  yards  which  lost 
the  few  skilled  men  they  hud. 

Now,  there  is  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  truth  in  these  charges. 

Proper  foresight,  proper  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  economical  distri¬ 
bution  of  such  skilled  labor  as 
there  was,  under  some  coopera¬ 
tive  .system,  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  better  results,  almost 
unquestionably — and  would 
have  made  the  methods  Skin¬ 
ner  &  Eddy  pursued  unprofit¬ 
able.  and.  therefore,  impossible. 

But,  us  matters  were,  Skinner 
&  Eddy  committed  only  cine 
crime — they  looked  further  ahead  and  moved  more 
quickly  than  their  rivals,  What  they  did  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  always  has  been  done  and  always  will 
be  done  under  a  competitive  system. 

Here  was  a  big  public  job.  Deliberately  it  was 
decided  to  have  it  done  by  private  persons:  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  so  to  speak.  There  was  money  in  doing  the 
job  quickly;  that  wus  the  stimulus  offered  for  quick 
quantity  production.  Hurley's  answer  to  the  daily 
complaint*  thut  poured  into  him  about  the  way 
Skinner  &  Eddy  hail  gone  about  their  business  was, 
very  simply:  “They're  building  ships.  We've  got 
to  have  ships — now." 

Dealing  with  the  Union 

RANK  L.  SKINNER  of  Skinner  &  Eddy  is  no 
more  a  believer  in  unions  and  the  closed  shop 
than  most  of  his  fellow  shipbuilders,  who  denounce 
him  so  bitterly.  But  he  decided  that  the  way  to 
build  ship*  quickly  was  to  deal  with  the  unions. 

“That  was  all  there  was  to  it,"  he  said  when  he 
explained  his  policy  to  me.  “There  wn*  a  shortage 
nf  highly  skilled  tabor.  Dealing  with  the  union*, 
satisfying  the  men,  was  the  proper  way.  the  quick 
way,  K»  get  results  So  we  sat  down  with  the  men 
and  worked  out  our  agreement.  We've  lived  up  to 
our  word;  so  have  our  men." 

Thanks  ro  Skinner  &  Eddy,  Seattle  is  a  closed- 


riveting  gangs  have  failed  to  drive  a*  many  rivets 
as  they  could  and  should.  In  the  “Sunset  Magazine" 
Walter  V.  Woehlkc  ha*  written  article*,  denouncing 
labor,  that  have  aroused  a  storm  of  bitter  protest 
all  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  Especially  severe  was 
the  attack  upon  him  for  his  statement  that  a  good 
riveting  gang  could  average  400  rivets  a  day.  and 
should  drive  not  less  than  300  a  day,  and  that 
twenty-five  gangs,  which,  he  implied,  represented 
a  fair  average,  had  driven  an  average  of  only  fifty- 
one  rivets  in  a  day. 

His  figures  were  obtained  from  a  San  Francisco 
yard.  They  represented  rivets  driven  by  twenty- 
five  gangs,  on  a  day  early  last  October.  They 
showed  that  them?  gangs  had  received  3277.50 
for  their  work,  and  had 
earned,  on  u  piecework  basis, 
only  350.74  for  their  total 
of  1,277  rivets.  He  contended 
that  they  should  have  driven 
10,000  rivets. 

I  shall  quote  here  what  a 
man  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  of  another  shipyard  said 
to  me  about  Woehlke't*  state¬ 
ment  • 

“In  the  first  place."  he  aaid, 
“you  can't  say  how  many  rivets 
a  gung  can  or  ought  to  drive 
in  a  day  of  eight  hour*.  There 
i*  no  way  of  striking  an  aver¬ 
age.  The  number  depends  on 
ull  sorts  of  thing* — and  I  don't 
know  what  the  conditions  were 
under  which  the  gangs  included 
in  his  figure*  were  working  on 
that  day.  I  don't  know  what 
sort  of  weather  it  was.  I  don't 
know  on  what  part  of  the  ship 
they  were  working.  I  don't 
know  how  much  they  had  to 
move  about.  1  don't  know 
whether  they  were  getting 
enough  air  pressure  for  their 
guns." 

Parenthetically  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  that  riveting 
is  done  with  a  pneumatic  ham¬ 
mer,  known  as  a  “gun,"  driven 
by  compressed  air.  K  rnm 
Puget  Sound  to  San  Diego 
there  has  been  complaint,  for 
months,  that  in  many  ship¬ 
yard*  the  air  pressure  was  in¬ 
sufficient.  It  ha*  been  hard 
to  get  the  compressors  that 
were  needed,  and  to  get  them 
initialled.  Pipes  have  not  been 
properly  protected.  Details  of 
management  have  been  poorly 
cared  for.  Chairman  Hurley 
confirmed  these  statement* 
when  I  talked  with  him  in 
Washington;  he  said  that 
much  of  the  blame  that  had 
gone  to  riveting  gang*  Ik*- 
longed  properly  to  executives 
who,  like  the  men,  were  new 
at  the  work  and  had  much 
to  learn. 

“And  then,  too,”  my  in¬ 
formant  went  on.  “I  think 
Woehlke  got  his  figures  aa  to 
the  number  of  rivets  a  gang — 
that  is,  the  riveter,  the  holder 
on,  and  the  heater  boy  ought 


When  it  comen  to  getting  nhipn  off  the  icays  Pacific  Coast  yards  are  breaking  records 


there  ure  two  big  steel  yard* — that  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works  and  that  of  Moore  A  Scott.  Men  go  back 
und  forth  between  the  two  plunt*  now;  both  plunt* 
charge  that  the  other  offers  wugrs  above  the  scale 
to  good  men.  Apprentices,  taken  on  at  one  yard, 
work  long  enough  to  get  n  smattering  of  their  trade, 
and  then  offer  themselves,  and  are  hired,  at  the 
other  ns  skilled  hands. 

In  Seattle  that  was  impossible,  Silcox’s  office  kept 
records;  through  it  all  men  were  being  hired  by  all 
yards.  If  a  man  was  dismissed  from  one  yard,  he 
found  it  hard  to  get  work  at  one  of  the  others  if 
his  dismissal  had  l*een  for  cause — and  moat  of  the 
few  dismissal*  in  Pacific  Coast  yards  are.  emphati¬ 
cally,  for  cause  ^n  these  day*. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  there  wn*  no  central 
employment  agency,  and  where  the  two  yards 
weren't  working  together,  a  man  fired  by  Moore 
A  Scott  in  Oakland  could  go  to  the  Alameda  or 
San  Francisco  plants  of  the  Union  Iron  Work* 
and  be  hired  at  once.  That  sort  of  thing  makes 
a  joke  of  the  authority  of  foremen. 

Rivets ,  Figures ,  and  fl’agro 

THESE  are  general  matters.  Specific  charge*  have 
been  made  against  the  men  who  are  working  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  yard*.  It  ha*  been  said,  and  fig¬ 
ure-  have  been  cited  1 1  support  nf  the  charge,  that 


to  drive  from  old-established 
Eastern  yards,  like  the  ('ramps 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  New¬ 
port  News  people.  We  have  developed  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  way  of  building  ships  out  here. 
In  the  East  a  riveting  gang  doesn't  go  to  work 
until  everything  is  ready  for  it.  Then,  when 
it  Btart9,  it  can  go  straight  through  a  day's 
work.  In  any  given  week,  in  the  East,  a  rivet¬ 
ing  gang  may  lay  off  for  three  days,  and  then 
work  straight  ahead  for  three  days.  Here,  instead 
of  making  ready  three  days,  we  let  a  gang  work 
right  along.  It  may  drive  thirty  or  forty  rivet* 
at  one  end  of  u  hull,  and  then  move  along  to  the 
other  end,  or  even  to  nnuther  hull,  on  another  way*. 
That  moving  about  take*  part  of  the  eight  hour*. 
We  figure  that,  in  the  long  run,  we  do  more  work 
in  le**  time  the  way  we  do  it.  Hut,  of  course,  when 
you  make  up  tables  of  rivets  driven  per  day  per 
gang  we  show  up  poorly.'* 

This  same  man  supplied  me  with  chart*  and  fig¬ 
ure*  that  tell  a  much  more  encouraging  story  than 
do  Woehlkc'*.  In  his  plant  the  fixed  wage  scale 
for  riveter*  is  a  guaranty,  baaed  on  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  rivets  driven.  If  fewer  rivet*  are  driven, 
the  gang  gets  the  day's- work  wage;  if  the  mini¬ 
mum  ib  exceeded,  the  piecework  rate  is  paid.  The 
guaranty  system  is  fair  because  there  are  certain 
part*  of  a  hull  where  driving  of  rivets  is  necessarily 
slow;  where  men  have  to  worjt  in  cramped  and  un 
natural  positions,  {Continued  on  f*ige  35) 


shop  town  now.  so  far  a*  the  shipyards  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  labor  problem  there  is  practically  out 
of  the  way.  There  is  a  central  employment  office, 
organized  and  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States.  When  I  was  in  Seattle 
Frank  A.  Sllcox  was  in  charge  of  it.  and,  rather  to 
the  bewilderment  of  everyone  concerned,  the  dove 
of  industrial  peace  was  very  much  in  evidence. 

Making  a  Joke  of  Foremen 

THIS  employment  office  was  functioning  extremely 
well  in  Seattle.  Silcox  either  hn*  been  transferred 
to  Lo*  Angeles,  or  soon  will  be,  to  organize  a  similar 
office  there;  such  offices  are  needed  in  every  ship¬ 
building  center  in  the  country.  In  J*an  Francisco 
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Houses  for  Workmen  and  Build  Them  Quickly! 


ADEQUATE  housing  .for  labor  is  the  para- 
A  mount  need  of  industrial  America. 
Progressive  manufacturers  everywhere  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  must  be  their  dependence  in 
attracting  efficient  workmen,  holding  them 
and  reducing  the  costly  labor  "turnover." 

The  question  is:  How  can  suitable,  service¬ 
able.  living  quarters  for  workmen  be  provided 
on  an  extensive  scale  most  rapidly  and  most 
economically? 


Uncle  Sam  Points  the  Way 

In  the  wartime  building  of  cantonments, 
barracks,  camps,  naval  quarters  and  supply 
stations,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of 
extensive  military  housing  accommodations 
in  Europe.  Uncle  Sam  has  used  wood  almost 
exclusively.  And  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the 
wood  specified  has  been 


SOUTHERN  PINE 


TAe  Wood  of  Service” 


Uncle  Sam  *  choice  was  the  wise  choice  of  the  ex- 
perirnerd  builder.  Southern  Pine  is  strong.  durable, 
workable,  and  adapted  to  more  varied  uses  than  any 
other  wood  that  grows.  It  it  the  ideal  material  for 
general  homebuilding  use*— and  it  can  be  had  NOW. 
in  any  desired  quantity.  Furthermore.  Southern 


Pine  jumber.  manufactured  by  any  of  the  more  than 
200  giant  sawmills  subscribing  to  the  Southern  Pine 
Association,  is  absolutely  guaranteed  as  to  grade. 

Manufacturer n  who  are  confronted  by  the 
Industrial  Housing  problem  are  invited  to  write 
to  this  association  for  advice  and  suggestions. 
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They  might  never  have  spoken  to  each  other  of 
the  thing  born  in  them,  she  because  of  her  innate 
modesty,  and  Burgoyne  because  he  could  never  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  vision  of  beauty  could  be  his.  A 
very  modest  man  is  Patrick  Burgoyne.  Monarch* 
have  pinned  orders  on  his  breast,  and  he  has  has¬ 
tened  from  their  presence  to  hide  them  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  trunk*.  "Wear  them?"  he  would  stutter  if 
the  thing  were  suggested.  “1*  it  a  fool  you  want 
to  make  of  me,  or  a  sandwich  man  for  a  jeweler's 
shop?"  But  he  was  happy  to  be  nefir 
her,  happy  to  be  noticed  by  her.  And  this 
he  testified  to  by  singing  in  a  cracked, 
falsetto  voice,  off-tunr,  an  Irish  ballad  in 
which  he  stated  he  was  an  orphan  (which 
he  was  not— Sir  Kevin  and  Lady  Bur- 
goyne  being  the  halest  people  I  know) 
and  an  exile  (he  had  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  somewhere  in  his  pockets), 
and  that  he  was  about  to  lay  hi*  aged 
bones  in  a  pauper’*  grave.  Thi*  wis  a 
sign  he  was  enjoying  him*elf  *upremcly. 

They  had  gone  down  one  spring  morn¬ 
ing  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor  for  a  day 
with  some  friends.  They  were  returning 
in  the  evening.  They  were  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  platform  waiting  for 
their  train.  A  special  came  crashing 
down  the  track  from  Wading  River.  A 
porter  trundled  a  truck  along  the  plat¬ 
form.  Unconsciously  Burgoyne  stepped 
out  of  the  way.  Fifty  yards  distant  the 
express  thundered. 

“Look  out!”  some  one  called. 

He  lost  his  footing,  stumbled,  and  fell 
on  the  track.  Like  a  conjurer's  trick, 
he  whirled  around  on  his  face,  his  leg* 
and  tirms  outstretched  taut,  every  atom 
of  air  expulsed  from  his  huge  chest. 

Some  one  caught  Jeannette  Baird  as  she 
leaped  forward.  Like  a  crash  of  ord¬ 
nance  the  train  went  past.  Her  scream 
cut  through  the  air  like  a  jagged  bolt 
of  lightning.  A*  the  last  car  passed 
Burgoyne  jumped  up.  He  began  dust¬ 
ing  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

“I've  got  a  red-hot  cinder  on  the  back 
of  my  neck,”  he  half  shouted.  “Where 
is  that  porter  until  I  murder  him!” 

He  looked  around  for  Jeannette  Baird. 

She  had  slipped  fainting  to  the  platform. 

In  one  prodigious  sweep  he  had  gathered 
her  into  his  arms. 

“Oh,  machrse,  mack  res,”  he  crooned 
to  her.  “Oh,  mnehres ,  inachree!” 

THERE  ia  no  need  to  describe  those 
first  months  of  the  marriage  of  Bur¬ 
goyne  and  Jeannette  Baird.  To  every 
K  and  woman  in  this  world  at  some 
allotted  time  comes  that  sweeping  golden 
flood  that  carries  them  whirling  onward 
past  the  rolid  banks  of  material  thing* 

There  is  that  time  when  one  awakens 
suddenly  to  the  glory  of  the  universe — 
to  the  wonder  of  the  depth  of  blue  In 
the  heavens  and  the  marvels  of  flowers, 
and  the  brown  body  of  the  homing  bee. 

The  ragged  fleeces  of  the  cloud*  seem  the 
work  of  some  Titan  silversmith,  and 
dearly,  for  an  ineffable  instant,  one 
hears  the  mighty  harmony  of  the  fixed 
and  wandering  stars.  There  is  no  man 
or  woman  who  at  some  time  does  not 
experience  iL  No,  not  ofle ! 

So,  for  two  month*.  Patrick  Burgoyne 
and  hi*  wife  Jeannette  lived  in  a  world  a* 
much  apart  from  the  hustle  and  rage  of 
New  York  as  the  world  of  the  little  folk 
of  the  hills  is  from  the  solid  world  of  men. 

If  such  a  thing  as  adoration  can  be  given 
to  n  human  bring,  Burgoyne  gave  it  to  that 
beautiful,  mystical  wife  nf  hi*.  If  such 
a  thing  a*  worship  is  proper  for  men, 
it  was  lavished  on  Patrick  Burgoyne. 

“I’m  so  happy  I  will  die,”  Jeannette 
used  to  tell  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “Can  it  last, 
Patrick,  can  it  last?” 

“When  the  war's  over.”  hr  would  tell  her,  “I’ll 
eome  hack  to  you.  Ami  together  we’ll  roam  the  wide 
world,  machret?.  And  we'll  never  see  the  time  pass¬ 
ing  until  we're  white-haired  and  drowsy  with  sleep. 
And  well  die  together,  and  it  will  begin  again 
among  the  stars.” 

It  might  have  been  her  early  love  of  Chinese  wis¬ 
dom  and  Chinese  poetry  that  made  war  a  vague,  in¬ 
tangible  thing  to  Jeannette  Burgoyne.  It  might 
have  been  the  strain  of  her  dreaming  father  in  her. 
Though  she  said  nothing,  she  could  never  believe 
Burgoyne  would  leave  her  side. 

There  came  n  day  when  Burgoyne  frowned  viciously, 
began  pacing  the  room,  began  tapping  his  finger*  on 
the  table.  She  felt  a  queer  terror  grip  her  heart. 
“Is  there  anything  wrong?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  no!  Nothing.  Nothing  at  all,”  he  told  her. 
She  looked  at  him  with  dumb,  stricken  eyes. 


A  month  before  Burgoyne  had  offered  hi*  sendees 
to  his  count ry  through  the  medium  of  his  embassy. 
He  was  glad  in  the  heart  of  him,  though  a  trifle 
ashamed  at  that  feeling,  at  the  delay  in  the  answer. 
It  meant  so  much  longer  with  Jeannette. 

Came  the  day  when  he  lunched  with  an  attache 
at  Sherry’*-  The  diplomat  hailed  him  with  forced 
humor.  “Got  a  job  for  you!" 

“19  it  with  the  Leinaters!"  Burgoyne  asked  eagerly. 
The  attache  *hook  hi*  head.  Hr  looked  away. 


THE  TRANSPORT 

BY  BEATRICE  WASHBURN 


I  watched  your  transport  sail  away  for  France, 
And  tried  to  tell  you  then  how  brave  you  were. 
How  much  I  loved  you.  how  the  coming  years 
Were  glorified;  how  all  our  little  dreams.  ' 

That  we  had  built  together,  sailed  with  you  ; 

And  of  thut  winter  duy  U'hen  we  first  met, 

And  how  there  u>as  a  new  moon  in  the  sky. 

Do  you  remember  when  li^e  splintered  ice 
It  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  lal{c  ? 

Of  how  I  loved  you  and  the  wasted  years 
We  might  have  spent  together,  but  it  still 
Was  something  to  have  had,  those  happy  years. 
Something  to  hold,  something  to  thanl^  Him  for. 
Something  most  people  die  with  never  having  Iptouat, 
Something  the  war  can  never  tal(e  away ! 

All  this  I  would  have  told  you.  but  so  much 
Was  left  unsaid.  We  only  talked  of  ships 
And  why  the  gulls  could  dtp  their  wings  so  deep. 
And  how  the  sky  line  changes  with  the  years. 

And  of  the  city,  and  be  sure  to  unite 

And  tell  me  everything  you  thinly  of  France — 

And  don’t  forget !—  and  then  the  whistle  bleu1 - 


When  hr  was  out,  no  longer  did  tjie  tapestry 
of  melody  wreathe  itself  about  the  cherished  lute. 
She  held  herself  upright  and  tears  rolled  down 
her  face. 

“The  birds  have  quit  the  hushed  hillside'*  she  sang 
the  mournful  melody  of  Li  Hua.  “The  east  wind 
wails  like  troubled  ghosts  who  go  hither  and  thither 
in  ominous  gloom.  Athwart  the  trampled  grass  the 
sunlight  pales.  The  warm  blood  in  my  reins  is  like 
ch tiled  i rater  in  the  frozen  breaks” 

There  was  somewhere  in  the  Baird 
family  a  grandfather — or  was  it  a  great¬ 
grandfather?— who  belled  the  family 
standard  of  quietude  and  gentleness,  and 
who  had  quadrupled  the  fortune  by 
canny  work  in  the  shipping  business. 
There  was  talk  of  his  blackbirding  to 
the  French  and  English  Indies.  There 
were  tale*  of  hia  whaling  ship*  leaving 
New  Bedford  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  of 
their  coming  back  laden  with  oil,  while 
the  barks  of  competitors  came  back  not 
at  all.  Thcoo  things  may  not  be  true, 
for  lies  attach  themselves  about  strong 
men,  a*  barnacles  foul  a  ship. 

But,  true  or  not,  a  flare  of  the  old 
man’s  blood  and  spirit  glint*  forth  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  Baird.  It  may  lie  dormant, 
and  then  a  word,  an  occasion,  may  set 
it  aflame.  It  die*  out  after,  but  that 
is  a  dangerous  minute. 

And  now,  while  Patrick  Burgoyne 
paced  the  floor,  looked  this  way  and  that, 
drew  paper  toward  him  and  threw  it 
away  again,  the  spirit  of  old  Hell-Fire 
Baird  began  to  light  softly  like  the 
glow  of  tinder  in  the  breast  of  Jean¬ 
nette.  She  began  to  brood  with  her  eye¬ 
lids  half  closed. 


Now  when  they  of  war  l  only  see 

The  harbor  flashing  m  the  sun,  the  dipping  gulls. 

The  ragged  edge  of  rope  that  tied  the  ship, 

A  little  cracl{  upon  the  painted  rail 
Where  you  last  laid  your  hand. 


“Is  it  the  Rhodesian  Rifles,  then?”  asked  Burgoyne 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  the  diplomat  stated 
uneasily,  “the  Government  would  l>e  glad  if  you'd 
investigate  the  African  situation  up  in  Mashonaland. 
There’s  something  queer  going  on  there." 

Burgoyne  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"Any  intelligence  officer  can  do  that.”  he  said. 

"I'm  sorry,  old  man,"  Barrett,  the  attache,  said. 
“You  won't  take  it,  then.”  # 

"I’m  damned  if  I  will!” 

“I  don't  blame  you.”  the  diplomat  told  him.  He 
had  l>rrn  at  school  at  Portora  with  Burgoyne.  "Ill 
try  again.” 

So,  impatient  and  restless,  now  frowning  in  anger, 
now  in  violent  demonstration*  to  Jeannette,  Bur¬ 
goyne  raged  about  like  a  panther  in  a  cage.  And 
Jeannette,  looking  at  him  fearfully,  felt  a  tugging 
at  her  heartstrings. 

“His  love  is  drooping  and  dying,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  “like  a  plucked  rose.” 


I  MPATIENTLY  Burgoyne  went  out  of 
the  house  one  day,  and  uptown  to  his 
club.  He  wanted  to  keep  all  worry  from 
his  wife  until  the  last  moment  possible. 
He  told  her  nothing  of  his  plans.  “Good 
God!”  he  thought,  "poor  child!  That 
will  come  soon  enough!” 

From  his  club  he  got  the  embassy  on 
the  long-distance,  Barrett  talking. 

”1  j u*t  got  word  thi*  minute,  Patrick,” 
the  attache  told  him.  "You're  appointed, 
if  you’ll  take  it.  to  the  9taff  of  u  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  coming  across  here.  Go 
out  and  buy  a  hut  with  a  red  band.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  my  hoy!” 

“My  compliment*  to  the  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  United  State*,”  Bur¬ 
goyne’*  word*  dropped  into  the  receiver 
like  icicles,  "and  they  can  go  to  the  devil. 
I'm  a  fighting  man.  and  not  a  pink- tea 
liar  • 

He  rushed  back  to  the  house  and  be¬ 
gan  slinging  hia  thing*  together.  He 
called  for  Jeannette. 

“Mavourneen,  I've  got  to  run  up  to 
Canada  in  an  hour,”  he  told  her.  There 
was  a  tremor  in  his  voice. 

“Well,  why  not?”  she  said  coldly. 

He  looked  at  her  strangely  in  a  sort 
of  daxe.  He  couldn't  understand  her. 
He  hud  expected  her  to  cry,  to  throw 
her  arms  about  him,  to  plead  to  be 
allowed  to  come,  lie  remembered  the 
words  of  some  man  at  the  club,  a  man 
who  had  had  much  experience  with 
women,  which  Burgoyne  had  not.  The 
saying  was  to  the  effect  that  women 
acted  strangely  at  times,  and  when  they 
acted  strangely  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  let  them  utonr. 

"Well,  HI  In*  going,”  he  said  weakly. 
“Go.  by  all  means,”  she  told  him 
politely. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  when  her 
rage  began.  So  this  was  Jove,  she  told 
herself  bitterly.  So  thi*  wo*  what  she 
had  dreamed.  The  whole  fabric  of  her  dream*  and 
visions  had  been  ripped  ruthlessly  from  bottom 
to  top.  She  had  given  herself  all  to  this  mun, 
body  and  heart  and  the  faint  aromatic  precious 
thing  which  waa  her  soul,  lie  had  pawed  it,  mauled 
it.  played  with  it,  amused  himself  with  it,  and  then 
suddenly  tired  of  it,  as  a  mun  will  of  a  flower  worn 
all  day  in  his  buttonhole,  of  a  certain  tie,  of  a  pair 
of  spats.  A  sort  of  fierce  modesty  flamed  within 
her.  She,  Jeannette  Baird,  to  have  been  treated 
thus!  She  thrust  her  hands  to  her  burning  face. 

“Let  him  go  back  to  his  bears  and  wolves,”  she 
said  scornfully.  “Let  him  go  buck  to  his  savage 
lands.  It  is  what  he  is  fit  for!” 

All  that  night  *he  lay  awake,  at  times  cold  with 
scorn,  und  at  times  her  face  wet  with  tear*.  She 
held  her  pillow  to  her  mouth  to  choke  her  sobs. 
Dawn  came  and  the  day  drew  on  with  leaden,  lag¬ 
ging  feet  Another  hideous  night,  and  Burgoyne 
came  with  the  morning.  (Con tinned  on  page  28) 
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Why  the  Franklin  Car  Delivers 
Service  Without  Waste 


THERE  was  a  time  when  peace  and 
plenty  fostered  a  “hang-thc-cxpense” 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  automobile 
owner.  That  time  has  gone. 

The  national  need  of  economy  has 
brought  the  whole  motor  car  proposition 
squarely  down  to  a  basis  of:  Service  with¬ 
out  Waste. 

With  the  Franklin  Car,  this  standard 
of  Economy  is  not  a  new  phrase,  lugged  in 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Franklin  has 
held  to  the  truth  that  heavy  weight  in  a 
motor  car  is  bound  to  mean  heavy  expense 
to  run  it — that  needless  weight  directly  re¬ 
sults  in  needless  waste.  And  today  the  car 
that  is  too  heavy  for  a  man’s  needs,  is 
recognized  as  making  unnecessary  demands 
on  the  Nation’s  resources. 

For  sixteen  years,  the  Franklin  has 
been  built  on  the  principles  of  Scientific 
Light  Weight,  Direct  Air-Cooling  and 
Flexible  Construction.  For  sixteen  years, 
the  Franklin  has  been  piling  up  remarkable 


Electric  Primer  uitum 
fMily  odd  weather  Martin*,  even 
from  lutft-gcidr  ga*fi|inr  Mini* 
titifr*  spark  glug  fouling  ami 
loading  up. 

Master  Vibrato*  produces 

lai,  hot  spark  for  starting  tm 
when  battery  if  "low."  Another 
aouraiKT  of  motoring  saus- 
faction. 


economy  records  as  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  those  principles. 

Franklin  efficiency  has  always  been  a 
recognized  fact;  the  exacting  nature  of  the 
times  has  simply  extended  that  recognition. 

For  the  average  motorist  no  longer  has 
a  mere  academic  interest  in  gasoline  econ¬ 
omy.  He's  hunting  for  it.  No  longer  is  he 
satisfied  with  five,  or  even  six  thousand 
miles,  to  the  set  of  tires.  He's  looking  for  more. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  claims  of  economy 
— to  mere  assurances — he  finds  the  strongly 
supported  facts  of  Franklin  daily  performance: 

20  Miles  to  the  galk.fi  of  gasoline — instead  of  10; 

10,000  Miles  to  the  set  of  tires — instead  of  5.000; 

A  high  resile  value — instead  of  a  firesile  price. 

And  he  inevitably  develops  a  new 
standard  of  motoring.  He  will  never  again 
tolerate  the  wastage  of  an  inefficient  car 

For  it  is  not  unusual  to  own  a  fine  car; 
nor  even  unusual  to  own  an  economical 
car;  but  to  own  a  car  that  is  both  fine  and 
economical,  is  so  unusual  that  it  is  possible 
in  only  one  automobile. 


Starting  Device  ■  Simplrsi: 
surest;  large  rapacity;  controlled 
by  ignition  switch.  No  mesh¬ 
ing  ul  gear*  and  pushing  of 
pedals. 

Larger  Tires  increase  al¬ 
ready  remark  able  tire  mileage. 
33  1  4J  inch  coed  tiro  now  uei 
all  it pr«  assure  utmost  tire 
reliability. 


New  Oiling  System  with 
reservoir  and  wick  eliminates 
mevsy  grrate-cup  troubles. 
Surer;  requite*  less  attention. 

Air  Intake  Strains*  keep* 
ro*d  drift,  grit,  etc.,  out  of 
engine  internals  Presents  wear 
in  cylinders,  valve*,  etc.  Less¬ 
ens  repair*. 


Piston  Construction  auto¬ 
matically  takes  up  cy  Under 
wear.  Maintains  compression. 
Engine  indefinitely  mains  te- 
spifli*ivefic*s. 

Intake  Yoke  Heater  quick¬ 
ly  warms  up  mixture  by  use  o! 
exhaust  gases.  Original  with 
Franklin;  perfected  in  today’* 
C  <• 
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THERE  are  many  imitations  of  Raybestos 
Brake  Lining—  T'A/fbestos  and  I'/iatbestos. 
Similar  in  name,  but  lacking  in  quality.  They 
may  imitate  the  name,  but  they  can’t  duplicate 
Raybestos  WEAR.  Genuine  Ray  best  os  is 
quickly  identified  by  the  Silver  Edge.  Genuine 
Raybestos  is  guaranteed  to  WEAR  one  year. 
Why  not  pay  a  few  cents  more  and  get  real  — 
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A  Sister  of  Shining  Swords 

ComUnurd  fro m  pmo*  2€ 


He  ran — he  could  not  wait  to  walk— 
into  the  tittle  morning  room  where  she 
sat  before  her  untasted  hreakfaxt. 

“Look  at  me!"  he  shouted  joyfully. 

His  shoulders  were  bulging  beneath 
a  khaki  tunic.  Riding  breeches  glared 
out  from  hi*  knee*.  Puttee*  wound  up¬ 
ward  from  his  heavy  boot*. 

-I’m  a  Tommy,"  he  gurgled.  "I'm  a 
plain  private  in  a  Canadian  artillery 
regiment."  He  dived  forward  to  eaten 
her  in  his  arms.  “I've  got  two  day*' 
leave,  and  I've  come  all  the  way  down 
to  xpend  a  few  hours  with  you." 

She  stopped  his  spontaneous  ru*h 
with  a  cold  glance.  ••Well?'*  she  asked 
frigidly. 

"It  was  the  only  thing  to  do,”  Bur- 
goyne  explained.  "When  I  get  over  to 
the  other  aide — " 

“I'm  not  interested.  I'm  afraid.” 

Burgoyne  looked  at  her  blankly.  "Are 
you  cracked,  Jeannette?"  he  exploded. 

"I'm  not  crazy,  if  that's  what  you 
mean.  I  know  what  I’m  saying.  We’ve 
been  married  three  months  now,  and 
for  a  month  and  a  half  you've  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  away.  Now,  you've  got  away. 
You  ought  to  lie  satisfied.” 

"Look  here,  Jeannette,  for  Cod’s  sake! 
You—” 

"Patrick  Burgoyne."  she  faced  him, 
"if  you  had  really  cared  for  me,  you'd 
have  stayed  here,  where  we  were  so 
happy  for  those  two  months.  But  you 
never  cared  for  me.  You  were  eager 
to  get  away." 

"But  you  don’t  understand,  girl";  he 
thrrw  his  hands  apart.  "I  had  to  go. 
Would  you  have  me  stay  here  while  my 
old  comrade*  and  my  old  friends  arc 
being  killed — " 

"I  don't  care,"  she  said  cruelly.  Ho 
came  toward  her. 

“And  as  for  not  caring  for  you,  Jean¬ 
nette,"  he  told  her;  "if  I  could  take  my 
heart  nut  of  my  body  and  lay  it  at  your 
feet.  I'd  do  it,  by  God!  girl!  if  any¬ 
thing-' 

"Well,  here’s  something  for  you,  Pat¬ 
rick  Burgoyne,"  she  said  fiercely.  “I 
care  as  little  for  you  as  for  the  fly  on 
that  windowpanc.  If  there's  one  per¬ 
son  on  earth  I  detest,  it's  you.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  itP 

"Jeannette!”  he  implored. 

"Please  go!" 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Jeannette,  think 
of  what  you’re  saying.  You’re  not 
meaning  it,  surely!" 

"Will  you  please  go?"  There  was  a 
tried  frown  on  her  forehead,  and  she 
turned  her  head  away.  She  made  an 
impatient  gesture  with  her  hand. 

He  straightened  himself  suddenly 
and,  swinging  around  with  a  click, 
went  out  through  the  door.  She  heard 
the  big  front  door  close  and  his  firm, 
swinging  tread  going  down  the  street. 
Every  stride  away  from  her  seemed  to 
tug  at  her  heart  us  though  a  rough  cable 
were  tearing  at  the  delicate  organism 
of  it,  but  she  would  not  call  him  back. 
She  would  not.  Never!  Never!  No! 

TC'OR  a  month,  now,  the  reports  that 
-T  the  silent  Cantonese.  Hong  Kop.  had 
been  bringing  to  Li  Sin  were  steadily 
growing  more  and  more  serious.  The 
Jeannette  Baird  of  the  days  before  Bur¬ 
goyne  appeared  seemed  to  have  van¬ 
ished  into  thin  air,  and  a  feverish,  hard¬ 
ened  woman  to  have  taken  her  olacc. 
The  younger  set,  who  had  founu  her 
to  be  such  a  prude,  as  they  termed  it, 
now  welcomed  her  with  open  arms.  The 
abhorred  cocktail  had  no  longer  any  re¬ 
pulsion  for  her.  The  dances  that  lasted 
until  morning  found  her  going  rhyth¬ 
mically  at  dawn.  And  men  congregated 
about  her  a*  buzzards  might  over  a 
dying  man.  There  wa*  John  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  Adam*,  half  decent.  There  was 
Major  I-cfferts,  rotten  to  the  core.  And 
there  was  Rodney  Keston,  a  slimy,  cun¬ 
ning  thing. 

And,  strange  to  say.  it  was  to  Rod¬ 
ney  Keston,  of  all  men,  that  Jeannette 
Burgoyne  seemed  to  incline.  A  pale, 
soft,  slight  man,  with  a  neat  blark 
beard  and  an  ironic  manner,  and  with 
something  utterly  effeminate  about  him. 
be  was  of  the  type  which  honest  men 
feel  should  be  stamped  under  heel  a* 
they  crush  the  loathsome  thing.  One 
would  fear  hitting  him,  lest,  instead  of 
the  swinging  fist  striking  honest  flesh 
and  bone,  it  should  plunge  into  some 
ulcerous  maw*,  revolting,  unthmkuble. 

"The  only  thing  to  do  with  a  man 
like  that,"  some  one  said,  “is  to  bury 
him  alive  in  lime!  And  yet,  somehow, 
women  like  him.  It's  unbelievable!" 


He  did  something  for  a  living,  did 
Rodney  Keston— painted  miniatures,  or 
was  an  interior  decorator,  or  some¬ 
thing  obnoxious  of  the  kind.  Hi*  talk 
was  continually  of  art  and  letters,  and 
he  spoke  offhandedly  of  strange,  exotic 
works,  of  poets  who  used  words  for 
painting  instead  of  writing,  of  novel¬ 
ists  who  created  their  heroes  out  of 
devil  worshipers.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
reaction  from  Burgoyne — Burgoyne 
with  the  clean  eye  and  the  set  jaw, 
Burgoyne  with  the  two  swinging  arms. 
Burgoyne  the  smiling,  that  drove  her 
to  companionship  with  the  flaccid,  pale, 
and  melancholy  charlatan  with  his  eter¬ 
nal  twaddle  of  superart.  And  of  the 
new  set  with  whom  she  had  come  in 
contact,  who  knew  vaguely  that  her 
husband  had  gone  for  a  soldier,  there 
were  some  who  sneered  openly  and 
some  who  were  disgusted  and  some 
who  laughed. 

"He’s  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looks," 
they  told  one  another.  “He's  after  her 
money.  He'll  get  her  to  divorce  this 
soldier  gink— and  then,  oh,  boy!” 

THERE  is  something  incredible  in 
haw  the  Chinese  come  to  know  mat¬ 
ters  which  seem  out  of  their  ken.  Hong 
Kop.  the  mysterious,  had  no  entry  to 
the  places  affected  by  Jeannetto  Hur- 
goyne  and  her  protege,  or  admirer,  or 
whatever  the  beast  might  be  called.  By 
some  intuition  he  appeared  to  know*  of 
every  occurrence,  and  every  word  be¬ 
tween  them.  To  Li  Sin  he  reported 
faithfully  and  in  detail. 

"Am  I  to  kill  this  man  Keston?" 
he  suggested  gently  to  his  master. 
He  felt  longingly  at  the  knife  in  his 
sleeve. 

“Umm,"  Li  Sin  pondered  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  A  twinge  of  scorn  ran  across 
his  face.  "No."  The  Cantonese  bowed 
"You  will  go  down  to  Chai-Net,  Hong 
Kop."  Li  Sin  ordered.  "And  you  will 
tell  her  that  I  want  her  to  take  an 
automobile  ride  with  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  show  her  something 
At  six  o'clock,  Hong  Kop." 

THE  big  gray  touring  car  slipped 
westward  from  Gra  mercy  Park 
Faintly  the  noise  of  traffic  had  begun, 
a  dull,  rumbling  sound  like  a  drowsy 
sleeper  walking.  It  swished  through 
the  grimy  West  Side.  Hong  Kop,  the 
inscrutable,  drove  her  with  th©  easy 
motion  of  a  gondola.  In  the  rear  Jean¬ 
nette  Burgoyne.  erect  and  watchful, 
was  studying  the  gruve  features  of 
Li  Sin. 

"I  knew  you,  Chai-Net,  when  you  were 
hardly  the  size  of  the  child  in  the 
•treet  there,”  he  pointed  to  a  pig-tailed 
girl  of  eight,  bringing  in  milk  from 
a  doorstep.  He  was  silent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“I  knew  you  when  you  were  a  young 
girl,  Chai-Net,  when  I  used  to  bring  you 
resents  from  the  New  York  you  never 
new.  and  I  brought  you  back  here. 
Chai-Net.  And  I  Introduced  you  to 
your  husband.  Chai-Net." 

She  made  a  quick,  abrupt  gesture. 
“No.  you  will  listen  to  me.  Chai-Net. 
to  Li  Sm.  who  am  old,  to  Li  Sin  Wfao 
knew  you  all  your  life.  And  who  picked 
you  a  husband.  Chai-Net.” 

They  had  run  through  the  slips  to  a 
ferryboat  and  were  crossing  now.  The 
fresh  caressing  wind  of  the  East  River 
came  to  them  with  a  shock  as  of  sprayed 
water. 

"You  do  not  know  Patrick  Burgoyne. 
Chai-Net,  Look!  There  is  dawn  still 
in  the  sky,  I  have  often  seen  Burgoyne 
look  at  it;  get  up  and  laugh.  'Here  s  s 
hid  for  fortune,  he  used  to  say,  ami 
that  day  he  was  off  to  find  the  los: 
Oasis  of  Sahara,  or  to  chart  th©  Azof 
Sea.  A  great  poet  and  a  great  wan¬ 
derer.  and  u  great  man,  Chai-Net." 

"That’s  all  he  wants— that!  Not 
me!”  she  said  chokingly. 

"He  will  share  all  that  with  you, 
Chai-Net" 

They  had  emerged  on  the  Jersey 
shore.  Hong  Kop  swung  the  car  south¬ 
ward  along  the  water  front.  "But  you 
have  got  one  rival,  Chni-Net.  And 
that  takes  him  from  you  now." 

She  sat  erect  as  if  struck  in  the  face. 
She  flushed  red.  “A  rival!" 

“A  rival,  Chai-Net." 

She  sat  back  limply.  A  flood  of  color 
came  into  her  face.  "Oh,  shamed  me’" 
she  cried  softly,  reverting  to  the  soft 
toned  Pekingese  of  her  youth.  “Never 
again  can  1  raise  my  head,  Li  Sin 
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Enamolin  Satisfies  Even  Boat  Owners ! 

THIS  is  the  strongest  endorsement  of  Enamolin's  wearing  qualities  and 
beauty.  Tor  there  is  no  severer  lest  to  which  an  nwmrl  can  be  put  than 
use  on  the  outside  of  boats. 

An  Enamolin  finished  boat  is  always  «  gloriously  white  one,  with  a  tuvfarr  as 
hard  and  smooth  ns  porcelain. 

It  may  become  dirty,  oily  cm  grimy,  but  a  scrubbing  with  sa  polio  and  water  will 
instantly  restore  Enamolin's  pure  whiteness 

There  is  “turning  color" -no  checking,  cracking  or  peeling  -no  rehnishing 
for  at  least  two  seasons,  if  Enamolin  is  used. 

R-i  ..»*«  of  this  marvelous  durability,  this  pur.  «-Um-likr  smoothness,  this  radi¬ 
ant  whiteness  and  this  economy  in  use.  Enamolin  has  long  been  recognised  as 
the  lending  enamel  for  use  on  the  interior  and  extenor  ol  homes. 

A  far  "Tit*  Whit*  Smal  BaokUt.  "  A  ram*»U  can  of  *rth*r  Enamotm  at  Samtmc 
Fhtor  Eiffti  ivnf  for  tO  t*nt%  A4rfr*r*  Ocvr 
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Tiredom’s  Great  Feat — the  Uniform  Cord 

Chief  of  the  Miller  Tires — All  Built  By  Champions 


THE  Miller  Rubber  Co.  has  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  building  of  Cord-type  Tires  their 
championship  system  that  gave  the  world 
Uniform  fabric  tires. 

And  no  motoring  sensation  is  comparable  to 
the  buoyancy  of  riding  on  Miller  Uniform  Cords. 

Size  for  size  they  have  much  greater  air 
capacity  than  ordinary  tires.  And  their  hand 
construction  makes  them  wonderfully  flexible. 

The  big  strong  cords  fair¬ 
ly  float  in  new,  live  rubber.  ♦  A 

Geared-to-the-Road  llUU0rff 

Miller  Uniform  Cord  Tires 
are  made  with  two  treads — 
the  conventional  ribbed  type  and  the  Geared-to- 
the-Road.  Only  Miller  Tires  have  this  latter  feature, 
for  this  is  a  patented  design.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  caterpillar  feet  that  engage  the  ground  like  cogs. 

Geared-to-the-Road  gives  positive  traction, 
with  practically  no  skidding,  hence  great  secu¬ 
rity  on  roads. 

It  also  prevents  the  wheels  from  spinning  as 


you  start  the  car,  saving  your  tires  from  being 
scuffed  and  “burned.” 

99  Per  Cent  Excellent 

No  other  tires  can  ever  be  as  uniform  as 
Miller  until  the  men  who  build  them  are  as  uni¬ 
form  as  Miller  tire  builders.  For  tires  contain 
much  hand-work — Cord  tires  most  of  all. 

This  is  why  we  developed  the  body  of  Cord 
Tire  Champions.  Each  man  is  a  specialist  of 

10  years’  training  or  more. 
Their  average  efficiency  is 
96  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
that  every  man  signs  each 
tire  he  builds  and  is  penal¬ 
ized  if  ever  one  comes  back. 

That  is  why  99  Miller  Tires  in  100  outrun 
standard  guarantees. 

Not  1  per  cent  ever  need  adjustment.  Under  like  con¬ 
ditions,  Miller  Tires  Cord-type  or  fabric  wear  the  same. 

This  year,  our  output  must  be  limited.  Only  about 
one  man  in  25  can  make  good  here. 

To  be  sure  you'll  get  Millers,  speak  to  the  authorized 
dealer  now  for  your  supply. 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Maher,  of  MJItr  Red  and  Cray  Inner  Tahtt.  Tht  Tram- Mala*  of  Uniform  7Yrr». 
Miller  Tire  Accenorttl  art  tht  lifttavtrt  of  old  tire,  and  the  ‘T,r»t  aid"  to  injured  one*. 
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Never  again.  Oh,  shamed  me,  Li  Sin! 
Oh,  shamed  me!" 

"Look  up.  Chai-Net,"  Li  Sin  told  her. 
"There  is  something  1  want  you  to  see." 

The  rapid,  shuffling  steps  of  troops 
I  shuddered  down  the  street.  An  officer 
came  into  sight,  his  revolver  dangling 
at  his  thigh. 

"You  have  never  seen  troops  before, 
Chai-Net,  troops  going  into  war.  I 
want  you  to  see  them,  Chai-Net." 

rPHE  regiment  swung  down  the  street, 
J-  their  jaws  set,  their  faces  drawn. 
There  was  no  sound  of  bugles,  no  flurry 
of  drums.  "I^ook  at  them,  Chai-Net," 
1-i  Sin  went  on.  "They  are  not  laugh¬ 
ing.  They  arc  not  enjoying  themselves. 
No  bands  are  playing.  They  are  going 
into  war!" 

She  was  looking  at  them  curiously. 
Somehow  she  had  imagined  a  display 
of  blue  and  gold  lace,  of  people  cheer* 
ing.  of  bands  playing,  of  hand-clapping, 
and  waving  handkerchiefs.  Somehow 
the  grim  silence  thrilled  her,  the  set 
faces,  the  determination,  the  glint  of 
the  sun  on  rifles,  the  air  of  deadly  busi¬ 
ness  to  hand. 

"Look  at  the  boy  tVre,  with  the 
chubby  cheeks.  He  should  be  laughing 
or  dancing  with  girls.  Look  at  the 
seriousness  of  the  sergeant,  the  lean 
fellow  with  the  scar.  I  know  the 
white-haired  major  there;  he  leaves  his 
wife  and  three  children  behind.** 

He  saw  a  dawn  of  wonderment  on  her 
face:  a  sort  of  awe.  such  as  one  might 
feel  in  front  of  elemental  forers. 

"They  may  never  get  over,  Chai-Nct- 
They  may  be  drowned  as  dogs  are 
drowned  There  are  those  who  will 
never  return.  They  have  to  go.  Every 
fighting  man  has  to  go.  Patrick  Bur- 
goyne  has  to  go." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  hers  for  an  in¬ 
stant  "There  is  your  rival,  Chai-Net." 

A  short  rasping  order  and  the  troops 
stopped.  The  sun  had  risen  over  the 
tops  of  a  ridge  of  clouds.  He  flashed  on 
the  burnished  pieces  and  turned  sud¬ 
denly  into  a  forest  of  silver  swords. 


"Do  you  remember.  Chai-Net,  the 
song  of  Vang  Kwei-fei: 

In  heart*  and  gems  I  entertained  my 
Lord. 

I  danced  to  the  Rainbow  Sk'rt  end 
Feather  Jacket  air. 

J.i  the  clouds,  he  said,  he  saw  my  tig ht 
robes  trail. 

And  roses  were  as  nothing  to  wy  cheek*. 
The  tireless  shuttles  of  the  eternal  stars 
Should  never  see  him  leave  ire,  so  he 
said.  0 

The  dragon  flag  is  floating  in  the  sun: 
Tfix  drum  is  throbbing  ana  the  trumpet* 
blow: 

My  Lard  is  leating  me;  my  king:  my 
own. 

/  mount  the  Gibbons'  Tower  and  I  watch 
The  tall  spears  glitter  by  the  Lake  of 
Shang. 

My  Lord  is  gone ! 

There  was  naught  else  could  bring  him 
from  my  side 

Put  the  roll  of  battle  chariots  and  the 
Tatar  knives. 

No  nee  ping  from  me,  now  I  know  my¬ 
self 

The  sister  of  shining  swords.  Chieh! 
Chiehf 

He  paused  for  a  minute.  He  held  her 
hands.  "Will  you  telegraph  to  Canada, 
Chai-Net?"  he  asked. 

A  gray-haired  colonel  came  toward 
the  car.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
Manchu.  "This  is  no  Boxer  picnic,"  he 
told  Li  Sin— "nor  sailing  into  Santiago 
with  the  band*  playing.  This  is  the 
most  serious  thing  we've  seen  since  the 
Revolution !" 

They  talked  for  a  few  minutea.  The 
grilled  officer  waved  good-by.  Li  Sin 
turned  around  to  Jeannette.  She  was 
not  there.  "Where  is  Chai-Net,  Hong 
Kop?"  he  asked. 

"She  went  up  the  street  a  little  way," 
Hong  Kop  replied  in  his  Cantonese 
singsong.  "She  was  crying,  but  her 
head  was  high.  And  her  ryes  were  like 
a  young  queen's." 
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Yugoslavia:  A  New  Nation 


JUST  being  a  powder  doesn’t  get  a  shaving 
soap  anywhere.  It  isn’t  the  form  that  wins 
against  a  stubborn  beard.  It’s  the  quality  of 
the  soap.  Williams’  Shaving  Soap  is  a  powder, 
a  stick,  a  cream,  or  a  liquid,  a9  you  choose,  but 
what  brings  men  back  for  more  of  the  form 
they  like  is  the  creamy,  softening,  lasting 
lather — that  made  Williams’  Shaving  Soap 
famous  long  before  powder  was  thought  of. 

Williams’  Shaving  Powder  in  its  hinged-top, 
sifting  can,  gives  you  a  flying  start  on  the  shave. 
But  it’s  the  lather  that  carries  you  through  a 
comfortable  and  economical  shave  and  leaves 
you  wonderfully  refreshed  at  the  finish. 


enlistment  of  Yugoslavs  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  America  has*  contributed 
several  thousands,  mostly  recruited 
among  the  Yugoslavs  of  Pennsylvania, 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  Their  depar¬ 
ture  from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  the  moat 
impressive  scene  1  have  ever  witnessed 
in  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  conflicts  were  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  acute  in  Austria. 
The  Serbians,  Croatian*,  and  Slovenes 
inside  the  monarchy  rapidly  united  in 
a  rommon  policy  under  their  common 
name  of  Yugoslavs.  The  Government 
forced  a  terrible  campaign  of  deporta¬ 
tions,  trials,  hangings  against  them; 
hut  fortunately  the  Yugoslav*  were  rep¬ 
resented  abroad  by  their  most  promi¬ 
nent  statesmen,  who  had  hern  able  to 
escape,  though  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
belongings,  and  who  founded  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Committee  in  Ixmdon. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1917,  a  his¬ 
torical  event  took  place.  The  Scrhian 
Government,  in  the  name  of  the  five 
million  people  of  Serbia,  and  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Committee,  in  the  name  of  the 
seven  million  southern  Bivi  of  Austria- 
Hungary  (plus  one  million  emigrant* 
in  various  parts  of  the  world),  issued 
a  joint  declaration,  known  as  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Corfu. 

A  Free  Nation 

THE  Declaration  of  Corfu  is  for  this 
new  nation,  Yugoslavia,  what  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  for 
the  American  Colonies.  In  splendidly 
simple  and  frank  terms  it  states  the 
indomitable  will  of  the  thirteen  million 
Yugoslavs  to  live  as  a  free  nation  with 
equal  rights  for  all.  absolute  religious 
freedom,  u  democratic  constitution,  and 
a  peaceful  program  of  activity,  with  the 
Adriatic  Sea  open  and  free  to  all. 

Since  the  Corfu  Declaration  the  na¬ 
tional  policy  of  the  Yugoslav*  in  Aus¬ 
tria  has  extended  and  Intensified  so 
much,  together  and  in  nrcord  with  the 
national  policy  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Poles,  that  the  Austrian  Government 
has  entirely  lost  control  of  them.  To 
silence  them  would  require  the  hanging 
of  half  the  population  of  the  empire. 
Here  is  their  program: 

"(1)  .  .  .  Immediate,  general,  and 
democratic  peace,  complete  disarma¬ 
ment,  international  guaranty  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  free  development  of  all 
people,  great  and  small.  (2)  .  .  .  Recog- 
nition  and  assurance  of  the  complete 
and  freely  applied  right  of  self-determi¬ 


nation  for  the  people,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  their  wish  of  a  free  state  and  the 
form  of  it*  constitution.  <3)  .  .  „  We 
want  for  our  nation  nothing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  any  other  people;  we  want 
only  the  territory  solidly  inhabited  by 
Serb*,  Croats,  and  Slovenes."  (Koro- 
*het*.  leader  of  the  Yugoslavs,  to  the 
Austrian  delegation  to  Brest- Litnvsk, 
January  31,  1918.) 

Their  Principles  Ours 

MANY  fear  that  to-day  the  Serbian 
race  has  been  "annihilated"  by  the 
German*.  It  is  true  that  methodical 
measure*  have  been  taken  in  order  to 
weaken  or  disperse  the  race.  Thousand* 
and  thousands  of  families  have  been  de¬ 
ported  to  other  provinces.  The  Serbian 
prison*™  in  Germany  are  subjected  to 
a  special  regime  of  starvation  (we  pos¬ 
sess  many  document*  about  this)  and 
frequently  British  or  French  prisoners 
are  punished  for  trying  to  share  their 
rations  with  their  unfortunate  Serbian 
comrades.  But  one  cannot  suppress  a 
whole  nation.  The  new  generation  rise* 
with  a  renewed  hope.  The  children 
who  took  refuge  in  Frunce  are  being 
taught  in  French  school*  now  mo¬ 
tive*  for  loving  their  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,  which  they  were  forced  for  a 
time  to  abandon.  They  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  legend*  and  songs  of  old 
Serbia.  They  carry  with  them  that  na¬ 
tional  genius  for  music  which  they 
share  with  other  Slavic  races.  They 
worshin  the  memory  of  those  heroes 
who  fought  for  independence — espe¬ 
cially  those  "tchetnitsi"  or  irregulars 
who  made  war  in  Macedonia,  and  were 
recruited  among  the  young  men  of  the 
best  families  have  known  person¬ 
ally  many  of  them  and  could  tell  you 
many  strange  things  of  their  adventur¬ 
ous  life.) 

The  case  of  Yugoslavia  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Poland  and  Bohemia.  What 
these  nation*  want  is  so  exactly  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  American  principles,  as 
stated  by  the  Colonists,  by  Lincoln,  and 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  need  for  a  pica  in  their  favor- 
Knowing  that  claim,  can  Americans  dis¬ 
avow  It  without  disavowing  the  very 
origin  and  basis  of  America"!  existence? 

The  author  of  this  article  has  been 
four  times  a  war  rorrrs/xim/rwf  in  the 
Pa  Ikons  and  is  the  author  of  "Ia i  Yugo- 
slavic"  and  "Young  France  and  New 
America 
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PORTO  RICO  DOES 
HER  BIT 

BY  GRACE  PHELPS 


-‘Y'AMOS!  Zumben- 


aelo.  muchachos!” 

Out  of  the  ground 
.•sprung  a  detachment  of 
»oldicr«.  Yelling  what 
were  meant  to  !*•  blood 
curdling  cries  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  perhaps  is 
better  adapted  for  other 
diversions  than  war. 
they  leaped  over  the  en¬ 
tanglements,  and  dashed, 
with  glittering  bayonets, 
to  wan!  a  dangling  row 
of  14 Kaiser  Bills/’ 

“Go  to  it!  Down  with 
them,  boys!” 

I  had  just  crossed 
the  drawbridge  of  El 
Motto,  the  fort  built  in 
Ponce  de  Leon’s  time 
to  guard  the  walled 
city  of  San  Juan.  I 
had  been  following  a 
flickering  candle- 
through  underground 
passages  connecting 
with  the  Palacio  del 
Gobcrnador  and  San 
Cristobal,  another  old 
Spunish  fort.  I  had 
looked  down  to  the  sea 
over  parapets  of  walls 
thirty  feet  thick  which 
had  withstood  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  Dutch  and 
English  pirates  when 
buccaneers  roved  the 
Caribbean.  I  had  peered 
into  dark  dungeons 
where  the  executors  of 
the  Inquisition  had 
strung  up  unbelievers  by  their  thumbs. 
I  had  been  listening  to  tales  of  the 
Spanish  conquiatadores  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  women  of  Borinquen  (Porto  Rico) 
who  had  made  San  Juan  a  Mecca  of 
gay  social  life  when  wild  onions  grew 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  short,  I  had  been  back  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  steeped  in  its  romantic 
atmosphere  of  love  and  adventure.  And 
this  return  to  the  twentieth  century, 
with  ita  harsh  machine-gun  warfare, 
whi  a  hit  startling. 

But  if  I  found  the  twentieth  century 
less  romantic,  the  descendants  uf  these 
same  conquistadorm  and  beautiful 
women  were  no  less  interesting  because 
they  wore  drab  khaki  instead  of  shining 
armor,  and  dug  their  own  trenches  in¬ 
stead  of  fighting  behind  walls  built  bv 
hordes  of  cringing  slaves.  And  the 
three  companies  of  men  in  the  Porto 
Rico  officers'  training  camp,  who  were 
occupying  the  trenches  before  me, 
showed  in  their  faces  and  bearing  all 
the  pride  and  valor  of  their  race. 

Back  in  the  reserve  trenches,  the 
First  Company  was  resting  after  a 
spirited  attack  on  the  “enemy.'*  A 
tanned,  black-haired,  black-eyed  candi¬ 
date  for  an  officer’s  commission  was 
holding  his  gun  gingerly  between  the 
finer rs  of  one  hand  and  surveying  his 
palms  ruefully. 

Pojfcara  (Y  Neill 

"PARAMBA?”  I  heard  him  utter. 

"tjuicra  Dios  que  cuando  ilegue 
u  francia,  encuentre  las  trincheras 
listas!" 

“The  gentleman  seems  distressed 
about  something,”  I  remarked  to  the 
handsome  young  lieutenant  who  was 
acting  as  my  official  guide.  (Lieuten¬ 
ants  are  always  handsome  in  stories, 
hut  in  this  instance  truth  was  even 
handsomer  than  fiction.) 

The  officer  grinned.  “He  has  been 
digging  trenches  for  two  days,  and 
1  gather  from  his  remarks  that  he 
is  in  hopes  of  finding  the  trenches 
already  dug  by  the  time  he  arrives  at 
the  front!” 

“Mr.  Pascara  O’Neill,  fall  out!  The 
lady  wants  to  look  at  your  hands.” 

“O’Neill?”  I  asked,  as  a  well-blistered 
palm  went  up  in  salute.  “A  Porto 
Rican  with  an  Irish  name?” 

.My  doubts  of  his  right  to  the  name 
were  soon  settled, 

“It’s  the  custom  here!”  said  Private 
O’Neill. 

After  he  had  returned  to  the 
“trincheras,”  the  lieutenant  went  on 
to  explain:  “There  are  many  Spanish 
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//  took  Cot .  Great  P.  Toicn- 
nhend,  "«  Viejo ”  {••The  Old 
Man ”)  of  Porto  Rico,  Jutt 
three  day*  to  recruit  640  men 


Irishmen  here.  Several 
ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  were  wrecked 
during  Drake’s  time  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  many  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  married  among 
the  Irish.  Some  of  them 
stayed  in  Ireland,  but 
most  of  them  returned 
toSpuin  and  later  came 
to  Porto  Rico,  bringing 
their  Irish  wives  with 
them.  It  is  a  Spanish 
custom  to  keep  the 
wife’s  name  as  part  of 
the  surname,  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  Irish 
names  have  been  per¬ 
petuated.  And  let  me 
tell  y  o  u,”  he  added 
enthusiastically,  “t  h  e 
Spanish-Irish  combina¬ 
tion  makes  a  good 
fighter!” 

A  Cantonment! 

THE  island’s  status 
is  an  anomaly;  it  is 
neither  a  State  nor  a 
Territory.  A  citizen¬ 
ship  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  citizenship  in 
the  States  was  granted 
to  the  oeoplc  of  Porto 
Rico  only  a  short  time 
before  the  Selective 
Conscription  Law  went 
into  effect. 

There  was  little  op¬ 
position  to  the  draft  in 
Porto  Rico,  but  a  suspicion  had  been 
aroused  of  a  sinister  coincidence  in  the 
fact  that  a  citizenship,  delayed  twenty 
years,  should  be  granted  just  in  time 
for  the  Porto  Ricans  to  assume  the 
most  extreme  duty  for  which  a  citizen 
can  be  railed:  to  fight  for  and  if  need 
be  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country. 

To  cap  the  climax,  a  report  got 
abroad  tnat  the  Porto  Rican*  would 
probably  be  taken  to  u  cantonment  in 
the  States  for  training. 

How  Porto  Rican  sentiment  was 
swung  around  into  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  war  is  an  interesting  story. 
The  War  Department  announced  a 
change  of  plans — a  cantonment  would 
be  established  on  the  island.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  planters  and  business  men 
came  forward  with  astonishingly  lib¬ 
eral  offers. 

Besides  declaring  that  they  would 

Cr  the  drafted  nwn  every  form  of 
pitality,  they  have  given  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  cantonment  site  of  400 
acres  of  the  most  desirable  suburban 
real  estate  at  a  yearly  rental  of  only 
$2,000— the  property  is  valued  at  some¬ 
thing  like  $500  an  acre  in  peace  times. 

Another  ° Papa  Jo/Tre” 

PORTO  RICO’S  Hoover,  Alberto  E. 

Lee.  did  invaluable  work  in  allaying 
the  suspicion  that  Porto  Rico  was  being  ' 
handed  an  unfair  deal.  With  his  slogan. 
“With  munitions  of  the  mouth  we  will 
win  thia  war,”  he  has  stirred  the 
patriotism  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  island. 

One  evidence  of  this  vivid  patriotism 
is  the  fact  that  the  Porto  Rico  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  regular  army  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  up  to  full  war  strength.  Three 
weeks  after  war  was  declared  Colonel 
Orval  P.  Townshend  went  on  a  re¬ 
cruiting  trip  around  the  island.  /it 
three  day*  he  had  returned  to  San 
Juan,  bringing  with  him  a  train  of 
fi-10  men! 

He  is  an  American  who  has  been  in 
Porto  Rico  since  the  American  occupa¬ 
tion.  and  he  understands  the  language 
and  the  people  thoroughly.  The  United 
States  has  not  always  been  fortunate 
in  the  type  of  men  selected  to  represent 
us  in  the  island.  But  Colonel  Townsbend. 
who  omits  none  of  the  courtesies  which 
are  the  heritage  of  u  Spanish -speaking 
people,  is  popular  alike  with  Purtu 
Ricans  and  Americans. 

The  colonel  is  known  affectionately 
among  h is  men  ns  “El  Viejo”  (“The  Old 
Man”). 

Officers  and  men  an-  devoted  to  him 
with  a  devotion  hardly  less  than  that 
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Porto  Rico' a  oirn  “ Ptcttsburgvrs .1  t'ampany  from  their  officer*?  train¬ 
ing  camp  marching  across  the  drawbridge  of  El  Morru  abotft  the  moat 


on  at  home,  her  soldier*  in  the  trn  : 
ing  camp  and  cantonment,  in  Panan 
and  abroad,  will  he  gaining  an  educa 
tion  and  a  vision  that  will  bring  them 
hack  determined  to  have  for  their 
own  the  democracy  far  which  they 
will  have  fought. 

Full  Right*  of  Statehood 

WHKN  they  return,  it  is  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  simple  futurity  to  say  that 
Poito  Rico  will  no  longer  be  content 
with  a  colonial  government*  handed 
down  from  u  far-off  Washington,  but 
will  demand  and  receive — the  full 
rights  of  statehood. 

And  when  full  statehood  comes,  tin* 
Porto  Ricans,  civilians  and  soldiery 
alike,  will  bo  ready  for  it  and  worthy 
of  it. 

So  much  is  Porto  Rico  doing  to  help 
the  war.  And  no  much  is  the  war  doing 
to  help  Porto  Rico. 


being  able  to  hike  through  mangrove- 
shaded  road*  and  to  pick  juicy  grape¬ 
fruit  and  orange*  at  will  in  the  grove* 
at  ('amp  La*  Casas. 

The  candidates  in  the  training  camps, 
many  of  whom  w'ete  educated  in  the 
States,  speak  English  a*  well  as  Span¬ 
ish.  Hut  of  the  1*2.000  men  constituting 
Porto  Rico's  National  Army  many  un¬ 
derstand  no  English. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  nothing  shall 
interfere  with  the  Porto  Ricans'  abil¬ 
ity  lo  do  their  bit.  Captain  Luis  R. 
Eslrve*.  a  West  Point  graduate,  has 
prepared  a  manual  of  arm*  in  Spanish 
and  English  which  is  part  of  the  course 
in  the  training  camp  and  will  Ik*  used 
later  in  th**  cantonment. 

An  interesting  supplement  to  the 
manuul  includes  common  phrases  in 
French,  a*  well  a*  in  Spanish  and 
in  KngUahi  so  that  the  Portn  Rico  con¬ 
tingent  will  not  be  at  u  disadvantage 
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ELECT  shot  -  icu  i  ding 
t<*  quality,  not  price  - 
that’*  the  way  to  grt 
Satisfaction — the  sure  way 
to  make  your  *hoc  money 
R<»  farthest  The  name 
florshri m  identifies  shoe*  of 
superior  <|uality  —  depend¬ 
able  today  as  heretofore. 
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ably  priced. 
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DO  your  hit.  Help  the  Government 

by  laving  the  freight  on  ihui  an<1  lk«jr 
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muftity  one  of  llicae  ssuodrrful  American 
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prrmaneat.  substantial  and  digmftrU  bumm 

Thia  mvmilrrf.il  i#5f  contained  roller  mill  i» 
levoluliuntfMig  miUmg  Makes  splendid  Iboir 
at  a  better  y«kt  than  lb*  Oovefnaaemi  requifn. 
Otsc  man  mntho'jt  nrrviixa  milling  fiperieme 
can  run  It  •ucceaafo  ny  Small  toai ,  imail  puarr, 
r*«y  npcnslscm  enable*  it  to  make  a  "Wetter  Be' 
f el  oC  Flour  Cheaper  You  «•  an  sack  your  Amir 
under  our  nationally  advrnssed  brand  *  FLavo  " 


O-r  Servke  Department  in 
apr«ta  voux  pro 4 ucta  each 
moAlh  free  and  keep*  you  up 
to  quality  Sixes  o 4  milk  fre^n 
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ir  you  have  Si  000  In  invrsl 
bold  on  JO  days*  free  trial. 
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The  Day  of  the  Cannon 

Continued  from  pa#r  J 

one  official  communique,  issued  early  in 
the  morning:  It  *aid.  “At  eight-twenty 
a  few  enemy  planer,  flying  at  a  great 
height ,  passed  our  lines  and  attacked 
Paris.  They  were  immediately  pur¬ 
sued  b>  our  aviators.  Several  bombs 
fell.  There  are  a  few  victims.  A  later 
communique  will  give  a  more  precise 
account  of  the  nature  nf  the  raid  and 
it*  results. "  Poor  old  Mr.  Communique 
— caught  at  last! 

It  was  while  I  sat  thus  on  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  Cafe  He  la  Paix,  drinking 
lernunade  (I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  was 
freeing  and  hearing  well),  that  the 
Breloque  came.  Aero**  the  place  of 
the  Opera,  going  slowly,  the  red  fire 
engine  glided,  it*  bra-*  helmrted  bugl-r 
blowing  his  brass  trumpet.  He  played 
the  Breloque's  gay  notes  rather  dis¬ 
creetly  and  gently — but  the  crowd 
cheered.  “But  how  can  it  la*  known 
it's  nil  over?"  I  asked  a  man  at  the 
table  next  lo  mine.  “They  can't  lx* 
certain,  I  suppose,*  he  answered.  “But 
they  do  know  there  him  been  no  bomb 
for  the  last  hour.'*  And  for  the  first 
time  I  realized  that  indeed  1  had  heard 
no  explosion  now  for  an  hour. 

“An  Official  Bulletin M 

THAT  evening  1  was  dining  at  n  little 
restaurant  of  Montpu  masse  with 
three  friends,  one  of  them  a  French 
lieutenant  who  had  been  wounded  and 
crippled  in  the  French  offensive  of 
April.  1M7.  I  had  retd  meanwhile  all 
the  evening  papers  except  the  “Temps." 
and  of  the  raid  they  hud  all  had  the 
same  news — the  official  communique 
announcing  that  at  eight-twenty  in  the 
morning  several  enemy  machines,  fly¬ 
ing  very  high,  had  dropped  u  few  bombs 
on  Paris,  That  and  nothing  more.  The 
“Temps'*  I  had  l**rn  unable  to  buy.  At 
;  many  booths  where  I  had  asked  for  it 
I  I  had  been  told  that  it  was  not  out  vet. 
i  that  it  was  coming  out  late,  and  1  had 
finally  given  it  up.  In  the  middle  of 
the  dinner  I  went  into  another  of  the 
restaurant’s  rooms  to  see  if  there  wan 
in  that  room  anyone  1  knew.  I  found 
the  war  correspondent  Wythe  William* 
sitting  there,  and  he  immediately 
greeted  me  with:  “Well,  have  you 
heard  the  terrible  news?*'  “Do  you 
mean  about  Saint* Quentin?”  I  usked 
him.  “No,  no.  no,”  he  answered  with 
some  impatience.  “I  mean  about  the 
great  gun.  We  have  been  under  the 
Hre  of  a  gun  all  day.”  “Where  did  you 
get  that?”  I  sold,  profoundly  skeptical. 
“It's  official.”  he  replied  ”It's  in  the 
'Temps' — an  official  communique.  We’ve 
been  under  fire  of  a  long-range  gun. 
It’s  true!”  Hi*  monner  was  so  earnest 
that  I  believed  him  while  1  was  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  1  had  no 
sooner  taken  three  steps  away  from  him 
when  again  I  was  unable  to  believe 
So  1  turned  hack  toward  him.  “Tell 
me.  Wythe,”  I  whispered  confidentially. 
“You're  joking,  aren't  you?”  lie  looked 
at  me  solemnly  “I  am  speaking  the 
gospel  truth,”  he  said.  ilia  manner 
was  so  impressive  that  once  more  1  be¬ 
lieved  him.  But  when  1  got  back  to  my 
table  and  announced  tbe  news  everyone 
showed  such  amusement  that  immedi¬ 
ately  I  felt  I  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  a  hoax.  People  at  the  table  next  lo 
mine,  who  had  overheard  me.  were  also 
sniggling  My  lieutenant  guest  wa* 
especially  recalcitrant.  “Such  a  gun," 
he  remarked,  “would  be  shooting  three 
times  as  fur  us  any  gun  lias  ever  shot 
before.”  And  no  one  about  had  a  copy 
of  the  “Temps.”  “By  Jove  ”  I  said,  j 
“I’m  going  out  to  buy  one.”  1  went  out, 
but  after  n  few  attempts  gave  up. 
Kverywhere  the  “Temps'*  had  been  sold 
out.  I  went  back  lo  my  table.  But  it 
was  hard  to  si.  still,  and  after  a  while 
I  went  to  Williams  again.  “Go  ask 
Duranty,”  he  said.  “He  knows  about 
it."  So  I  went  to  see  Duranty.  an  Eng 
li*h  journalist,  in  still  another  room. 
“Yes,  it’s  true.”  hi*  assured  me.  “It's 
in  tin*  •Temp*'-- an  official  bulletin” 
But  Ik*  didn't  have  the  “Temps”  with 
him;  no  one  had  the  “Temps."  I  wenl 
tack  to  my  table  and  tried  to  Ik*  good. 

I  My  friends  there  had  their  theory  about 
the  business.  “Can't  you  see,"  they 
•  whispered  warningly,  “that  those  fellow* 

|  son  f  en  from  dr  ru  tot  mi  enter  irn  ha  ten  h 
— an*  fixing  a  game  up  on  you?"  1  was 
inclined  to  believe  them,  except  that 
there  dwelt  at  the  back  of  my  mind  an 
agreement  between  the  story  and  what 
had  happened  during  the  day — the 
regularity  of  the  explosions,  their 
strange  sound,  the  lack  of  barrage  fir**, 
the  inactivity  of  the  French  aerial  fleet. 
Finally  we  caught  William*-  as  be  was 
I  going  out,  and  I  tackled  him  firmly  | 


Why  Berries  Call 
for  Puffed  Grains 

Oner  mix  Puffed  (irams  with  your  berries  and  iou’11  never 
want  berries  without  them. 

I ’he**  air\,  toasted  bubbles  Mtm  to  complete  the  blend  —  just 
a*  crust  doe*  in  a  shorttake. 

Puffed  (Irani*  are  flimsy  morsels.  1‘hey  crush  al  a  touch. 
Never  Was  a  crust  mi  flaky.  But  their  flivorv  granules,  as  they  melt 
away,  multiply  the  berry  dish  delights. 

Sene  Puffed  Grains  as  you 
always  do — with  sugar  and 
cream,  in  howU  of  milk  or  crisp 
and  dry.  But  at  berry-time  mix 
them  also  in  the  fruit  dish. 

Try  them  tomorrow.  The 
Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  are 
usually  best-liked  with  fruits. 


With  Strawberries 


Puffed 

Corn 

Puffed 

Rice 

Puffs 

Wheat 

Each  15c  Except  in 

Far  West 

The  Milk  Dish  Needs 
These  Bubble  Grains 

Here  are  vn  hole  grains  steam  exploded  —  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size.  They  are  crisp  and  toasted — airy  monels,  four  times 
as  porous  as  bread. 

For  wheatless  days  there  are  Puffed  Rice  and  Corn  Puffs— jus! 
as  delightful  as  wheat. 

I  he>  are  ever  ready.  They 
are  flimn  and  flavory.  Every 
food  cell  is  exploded  so  tbev 
easily  digcM. 

All  that  you  want — nutrition, 
enjoy  merit. ease  of  digestion — are 
here  in  a  matchless  way. 

for  summer  luncheons  and  suppers  serve  Puffed  Grains  in  milk. 
In  rbe  afternoons  when  children  are  hungry,  crisp  the  Puffed  Grain* 
and  lightly  butter.  Let  childien  eat  them  like  peanuts. 

At  dinnei,  scatter  them  on  your  ice  cream. 

keep  the  pantry  shelf  filled  in  hot  weather. 
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:u  C OLE  I S  U  *  S  W  E  E  K  L  Y 


and  publicly.  “Come."  he  grwrkd. 
“Ill  get  you  U  ‘Temps'!”  He  i**in  r 
jro  nil  about  the  restaurant,  and  final.1 
found  a  "Temp*"  which  an  aged  French, 
man.  in  a  corner,  was  reading  at  t> 
first  page.  And  on  the  last  page  of  thi- 
"Tamp*,”  the  first  page  of  whkh  th* 
a ged  Frenchman  was  reading— thert 
it  was: 

Com m  unique  Officie I 

March  23,  Fif  teen  O'clock :  Theeneny 
has  shot  ott  Paris  with  a  long-r<\*Q<  put. 

Since  eight  o'clock  this  moraiap. 
every  quarter  of  an  hour ,  shells  of  i4v 
caliber  have  reached  the  capital  nnd  ill 
suburbs. 

There  are  about  ten  dead  and  about 
fifteen  wounded. 

Countermeasures  are  being  tale? 
against  this  gun. 

Underneath  thin  official  bulletin, 
small  type  and  within  parentheses,  wu 
the  following  editorial  comment: 

"The  point  of  the  front  nearest 
Paris  is  one  hundred  kilometers  dis 
tant." 

And  that  w«*  all!  I  have  said  that 
the  statement  was  on  the  last  page  of 
the  "Temps.”  It  was  not  only  on  Hit 
last  page,  but  on  the  last  column,  an: 
not  only  on  the  last  column,  but  at  ihf 
very  bottom  of  the  last  column.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  had  been  squeezed  in  at  the 
last  moment  Just  on  going  to  press 
There  was  not  fling  after  it.  there  coulc 
he  nothing  after  it.  There  was  the 
thing-  ami  nothing  marc.  First,  "Thr 
enemy  has  shot  at  Paris  with  a  lonr- 
range  gun";  second,  “The  point  of  m 
front  nearest  Paris  ia  one  hundred  kale- 
meters  distant.”  And  go  to  bed  w 
that,  children,  and  sleep:  that  is  all 
you'll  know  tilt  to  morrow! 

A  Big  Toad!  On  Fire! 

LATER  in  the  evening — it  was  a  beau 
I  tiful  moonlit  night — we  were  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  Boulevard  Saint-MicV 
(the  old  Boule  Mich,  past  haunts  of 
departed  Bohemianiam)  when,  on  thr 
Place  de  Medici*,  we  were  stopped  by* 
strange  sight.  I  must  add  that  then 
had  been  u  new  alerte,  that  the  harrart 
fire  had  announced  an  attempted  ji 
raid,  then  had  stopped,  and  that  m 
were  edging  homeward  with  the  inun 
tion  of  taking  shelter  at  the  sound  i( 
the  first  air  bomb.  As  we  were  mi* 
ing  the  Place,  a  light  dropped  from  tb 
sky — from  an  airplane,  we  would  si 
like  to  believe.  At  first  it  looked  likr 
some  sort  of  a  signal  rocket,  and  de 
soended  swiftly.  But  when  it  Ha 
reached  a  height  not  very  far  alow 
the  roof6,  it  suddenly  stopped  fallinr 
and  began  to  fly  a  very  level  win* 
westward 

It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  I: 
looked  like  a  big  toad;  it  was  all  «o 
fire:  it  had  a  long,  sputtering  tail.  I 
flew  very  straight  and  swiftly  to  the 
west,  then  abruptly  turned  and  IW* 
toward  the  east.  It  seemed  poaaffwd 
of  intelligence.  It  seemed  to  know  when 
it  was  going  and  what  it  was  <knr.j 
We  stood  there  transfixed,  exactly  if» 
the  center  of  the  wide  square.  Vltor 
the  thing  had  gone  east,  it  turned  apt*, 
and  this  time  it  was  coming  toward  u*. 
right  directly  for  uh!  It  came  for  us 
as  with  a  will  of  it*  own,  sputtering 
in  great  haste.  We  couldn't  move;  •< 
could  only  look.  Thoughts  went  thro;** 
my  head  which,  I  found  later,  were  al* 
going  through  the  heads  of  my  tkie 
companions.  The  thoughts  were:  "Thii 
is  the  cannon  It’s  no  cannon  at  ill 
They've  a  small  flying  thing  which 
steer*  by  wireless  and  comes  over  ord 
drops  a  bomb.  This  is  one  of  then 
It's  going  tn  drop  a  bomb.” 

Monster  or  Rocket? 

WHEN  the  thing  was  almost  over  oof 
heads,  it  changed  it*  mind  enr 
more,  and  its  course.  With  a  switch  I 
its  sputtering  tail,  it  turned  narrow', 
then  streaked  it  for  the  north.  T* 
more  we  saw  it  change — to  the  c*1 
then  the  west—  then  finally  ir 
altogether  behind  the  line  of  roofs  U 
the  north. 

Now.  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  otf 
what  this  monster  was.  Had  I  not  thm 
witnesses  with  me,  I  would  think  1  hide  j 
seen  it.  I  suppose  it  was  some  x>rt  d 
rocket — some  cunningly  devi>e<J  At* 
work  which  travels  through  ponder 
combustion  and  which  at  certain  p nerJ 
in  the  combustion  turns  tail,  But  a-  * 
finishing  flourish  to  rather  n  surprbinr 
day.  I  say  it  solemnly,  itswus  a  fU«**** 


Universal 

Mender 


Adhesive 

Plaster  Tape 


Stops  any  leak,  big 
or  little,  and  usually 
for  good.  Apply 
when  the  hoie  ia  dry. 


Thousand*  of  peo¬ 
ple  by  it*  u»e  make 
old  ho*e  last  another 
season. 


Every  Day  Brings  Uses 

Which  Nothing  Else  Will  Serve 


Every  home  has  a  thousand  U9cs  for 
B&B  Adhesive  Plaster  Tape. 


A  50-ccnt  spool  may  save  ten  dollars 
for  you  on  lawn  hose  alone. 


People  are  now  using  millions  of  yards 
per  year.  And  every  year  the  use  is 
doubling  os  people  find  it  out. 


Even  tires  and  inner  tubes  can  be 
temporarily  mended  by  it.  Carry  it  in 
your  car. 

Rubber  articles  and  rubber  garments 
arc  instantly  mended  by  it. 


It  is  a  strong  tape,  with  tensile  strength 
of  some  45  pounds  per  inch  width. 


INSULATES  WIRE 

Wrap  electric  wires  or  wire 
connection*  with  it. 


It  is  rubber-coated,  and  thus  practi¬ 
cally  waterproof. 

It  sticks  to  anything  that's  dry  to 
wood,  metal,  china,  glass,  flesh,  rubber, 
cloth  or  paper. 


Attach  it  underneath  a  doth  tear  and 
the  tear  will  hardly  show. 


Leaky  water  pipes  or  faucets  can  be 
patched  with  it. 


Broken  articles  of  any  material  can  be 
mended  with  it. 


It  sticks  without  wetting  and  it  stays 
stuck. 


Fruit  jars  can  be  scaled  with  it. 

When  you  find  out  its  many  uses  you 
will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it. 


It  stops  almost  any  9ort  of  leak — 
mends  nearly  every  break  or  tear.  Make 
a  single  wrapping  or  as  many  as  you 
need.  It  is  always  ready,  instantly  at¬ 
tached.  And  it  liolds. 


Get  a  spool  today.  Get  the  right  kind 
— -BflsB  Adhesive  Plaster  Tape.  That  is 
adapted  to  this  all-round  service. 

Get  the  larger  spools  They  are  most 
economical.  We  recommend  the  five 
yard  lengths. 

We  have  a  book  which  pictures  many 
uses.  It  is  full  of  good  suggestions. 
Write  and  we’ll  send  it  to  you  Free. 


RUBBER  MENDER 

It  sticks  to  rubber 
am<l,  betng  rubber 
coated. »»  practically 
waterproof. 


Not  a  day  goes  by  without  some  serv¬ 
ice  for  it. 

This  is  the  tape  that  surgeons  use  for 
attaching  splints,  for  retaining  dressings, 
for  relieving  sprains,  etc.  It  is  standard 
in  hospital*  everywhere. 

So  it  must  be  strong  and  clinging.  We 
have  spent  25  years  in  perfecting  this 
ideal  adhesive. 


PREVENTS 

CHAFING 


A  PERFECT  CRIP 

Both  a  mender  and  a  grip  It 
•tick*  like  glued  on  canvas. 


Buy  S  Yard  Spools  for  Economy 

Sold  by  All  Druggists 


Apply  to  Hands  or  heel*  where  rub  cume*- 
lt  saves  blisters. 


Mr,  Hopper  s  nest  article  will  c* 
tinne  thr  story  of  his  trip  to 
American  front,  begun  rw 
.1/rry  13.  It  will  appear  in  an  early 
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“They're  Building 
Ships  Out  There!"] 

Canlinmsd  fr+m  poor  U 

lor  example.  Here  is  n  tabic  of  results 
for  four  months  In  this  one  yard— 
which  is  typical  <A,  average  per  day — 
piecework;  R,  average  per  day  ‘day's 
work;  C,  general  daily  average): 


A 

B 

C 

November, 

1D17 

345 

113 

191 

December, 

1917 

346 

121 

177 

January* 

1918 

344 

121 

173 

February, 

1918 

420 

134 

197 

For  the  first  week  in  March  the  gen- 
••ral  average  of  rivets  per  gang  per 
day  was  218. 

Woe  hike,  with  his  figures,  *md  that 
rivets  were  costing  an  average  of  21 
cents  apiece.  The  figures  in  ni>  In- 
formant's  yard  were  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  There,  in  January*  rivets  paid 
for  on  the  piecework  basis  coat  6.2 
cents  apiece;  on  u.  day's-wage  basis, 
lf>4  cents  apiece;  on  a  general  aver¬ 
age,  1 2 Mi  cents.  In  December  the  fig- 
urea  were,  respectively,  6,  12,  and  f> 
cents.  In  February  they  were  5,  11, 
and  8  cents. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  figures  could 
be  confirmed  and  repeated  in  every 
shipyard  on  live  Pacific  Foust.  I  do 
*ay  that  they  are  at  least  us  fair  and 
n*  typical  as  those  which  have  been 
used  to  sustain  the  charge  that  labor 
on  the  coast  is  slacking.  They  cover  a 
period  of  four  months;  Woeh Ike's  fig¬ 
ures,  which  1  cite  so  often  because 
they  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  formed 
the  hasis  for  most  of  the  attacks  on 
shipyard  workers  on  the  coast,  are  for 
u  single  day.  Wochlke’s  figures,  more¬ 
over,  represented  twenty-five  riveting 
gangs;  the  ones  I  give  represent  the 
work  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Restriction  of  Output 

WHERE  have,  unquestionably,  been  I 
1  slackers  In  the  yards  on  the  Pacific 
Const.  Men  have  hidden,  when  they 
were  supposed  to  be  working,  in  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  a  hull  and  played 
cards,  or  slept.  I.  W  W.  agitators 
have  ohtained  work  in  shipyards,  as  al¬ 
most  ainy  nhic-bodicd  man  was  able  to 
do,  and  preached  against  war,  and 
Npeciftcally  against  furthering  this  par¬ 
ticular  war  hy  hastening  work  on  the 
particular  hull  upon  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  working. 

There  has  been  trouble,  moreover. 
."•1h>uL  restriction  of  output- -especially 
in  the  yards  engaged  in  building  wooden 
*hipe.  The  calkers'  union,  a  strong, 
old.  conservative  union  of  highly  skilled 
men.  bad  become,  before  the  war.  a 
real  labor  trust.  It  was  made  up  of 
old  men.  When  a  standard  day's  work 
was  established  the  work  done  by  men 
uf  seventy  and  more  was  taken  as  the 
standard.  In  order  to  hasten  work  on 
Government  contracts  the  union,  as  n 
special  concession,  permitted  two  days' 
work  to  be  done  in  one  day — at  a 
hi u bled  wage,  of  course.  And  plenty 
if  men  have  done  that  double  stint  in 
-ix  or  seven  hours,  collected  their  pay 
for  two  days,  and  gone  off,  whistling, 
to  the  movies! 

The  unions  have  fought,  successfully, 
for  a  great  Increase  in  wages.  Skinner 
fc  Eddy  started  the  ball  rolling.  When 
.he  Wage  Adjustment  Board  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  went  to 
he  Pacific  Coast  it  had  to  adjust  wages 
.0  the  Skinner  A  Eddy  scale.  And  it  j 
found  little  real  opposition  among  the 
shipbuilder*.  Their  contracts  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  pro¬ 
wled  them;  the  Government  had  to 
>ny  the  difference  between  prevailing 
a  ages  when  the  contracts  were  made 
ind  any  new  scale  that  might  he  cstah- 
bbcrl.  Moreover,  there  were  a  cer- 
ain  number  of  what  were,  practically, 
■os*  plus  contract* — contracts,  that  is. 
n  which  the  contractor  received  a  rer¬ 
ain  percentage  above  cost.  The  more 
he  job  cost  the  greater  his  net  profit.  : 
A  mild  he  fight  for  lower  wages  under 
hose  circumstances?  He  would  not! 

"To  Win  the  War ” 

PH  ERE  are  certain  fact*  which  can-  I 
-k  not  be  evaded  in  considering  the  I 
►art  labor  has  played  in  shipbuilding  1 
•n  the  Pacific  Count.  You  have  to  go 
•ack  to  the  very  inception  of  the 
A,H>,r  shipbuilding  program.  That  Wa> 
a^fd  on  the  theory  that  the  way  to 
ret  quick  results  was  to  put  up’  the 
building  a  great  quantity  of  I 
,n,P*  »n  the  shortest  possible  time 
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—for  Fifteen  Hundred  Telephones  or  Fifteen 


‘There  is  no  progress  mi  considerable  and  so  cheap  as  that 
made  through  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others.’* 


r  I  AHE  automatic  telephones  of  the 
*  Private  Automatic  Exchange  — 
the  P.  A.  X. — give  you  instant,  secret, 
and  unfailing  service  on  interior  calls, 
give  it  night  and  day  without  operators. 

The  P.  A.  X.  removes  from  50  to 
80%  of  the  burden  otherwise  carried 
by  private  operators.  It  speeds  the 
handling  of  city  calls  and  makes  inside 
telephoning  quick,  easy  and  inviting. 


In  these  days  of  few  men  and  much 
work  telephoning  from  desk  to  desk 
— from  factory  unit  to  factory  unit  — 
saves  more  time  and  money  than 
ever  before  in  bringing  production  to 
a  maximum. 

Whether  you  use  fifteen  telephones, 
fifty,  or  a  thousand,  the  P.  A.  X.  can 
give  your  business  the  same  time-saving 
and  economical  service  that  it  is  giving 
the  following  typical  organizations: 


Bunk* 

Federal  knsrr**  flank  *>l  New  y.  rk 
CnmlnenuJ  4  CoaaaorcUd  National  Hank. 
CkkNfn 

‘the  Kqultablr  Truat  Co..  Nrw  York 
CutaoDhla  Trout  Co..  New  Yolk 

Hospital* 

Heltovue  H  ^p»iaU,  New  York  City 
Mayo  Hm«  Ho-«plral.  Rochester.  Minn. 

Mercy  Hospital,  Piituburgh,  Pa 

College* 

VnKersIty  of  Illinois.  Crimea.  III. 

Vavhar  Ci»Ur*it,  Pncgbkeepde.  New  York 
Michigan  Agricultural  Collage.  Eaid  UumK 

Mac  h. 

Railroad* 

New  York  Central  Lino,  at  vurlrva*  point* 
Louitt  ilia  A  \a%2iviUo  k  K  .at  ranr»n»  points 
thkHgu  A  Northwestern  Hy.. at  various  point* 
llllnula  Coat  ral  R.  K  .  at  Tjiriou*  potnr% 

Munitions 

New  Kccmagom  KIAe  Co-  Bridgeport,  loan 

NpnnuAeid  .Vrst  nnl 

K«».  &  1 »  md».1  Aroc&al 

Watcrvllet  Arsenal 

Praoklurl  Arwrsal 


Sute  Capltola 

Juliana  Minnesota  South  Dakota 

Mines 

American  Co..  Ma*<ot.  Tcno 

Kdgil  UacCk,  CkflYtlll,  knnMt 
IV  McIntyre  r»ccup*nc  Mine*.  Ltd  . 
hchumuubcr,  Ont. 

Publishers 

t'ortla  I*ul: limbing  i‘o  ,  Philadelphia 
.McGraw-Hill  Co..  Im.\.  Nrw  York 

Automobiles 

finite*  Brother*.  Detroit 
Nordykc4  Maroon  Co..  IndhiTinpoli* 

K.-P-jh  lr  Motor  Truck  Co  .  Alina,  Mich. 

The  Aalocal  Co..  Ardmore.  Pa. 

Wuiji-Overtand  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio 

Mall  Order 

Near*.  Roebuck  4  Co.,  at  van***  p-  «lo 
Montgomery  Ward  4  Co..  Chicago 
Larlua  Company.  Buffalo 

Wholesale  Houses 
FllM-Jnm**  Drug  Co..  M*-mph-v  Jena 
P tiller -Morrtstont'n.,  v.  by  ago 
i*  A.  Kelly  Co..  Plctvlmrgfa.  I*a. 


Machinery 

Nll.»w  Kloclflc  Crum  i  n.,  Muskeg*  HI.  M loll. 
York  Manttla*  tvirifig  t«  .  York.  Pa. 

Alh*uig!i- Dover  Co  ,  t'hirjgo.  III. 

h.  F .  Bowser  &  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  In*  I 

Cereal  Mills 

Hpftty  Floor  Co  .  South  Vallejo.  Cal 
Aunt  Jemlui*  Mill**  Co.,  sc.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Electrical  Equipment 

Bilge*  A-  Stratton  Co..  Milwaukee.  \l*k 
Electric  Auti>-Ute  Co  .  Toledo.  ultlo 
Thu  Leeds  dc  Northrop  C*>..  JtailnclelphU 

Textile* 

ChoJmrra  Knotting  Co..  Arejatardam  New  York 
Avondale  MQL.  Syla*  auga.  Ala. 

MtJiHlie  Msaarscrurlng  Co..  MIIMIIv.  N  i 
Nonqueiisxioa  Silk  Mill*.  New  York 

Steel  Mills 

Hslrevsh  Steel  Co..  Hynuw^r.  New  York 
Sulliinal  TvheCo..  McKcrsp»it,  P*. 

Juk  T.  K>ervt»uA  Son.  Chicago 

Rubber  Goods 

Morgan  \  VVnghr.  Detroit 

The  Goodyear  Tina  \  K-.itji* r  Co..  Akron.  Ohio 


AUTOMATIC 

tSMakers  of  More  than  1,500,0001 


ELECTRIC  CO. 

Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  Uhrld  Over 


D/pt .  2S69  Morgan  and 
Von  Burrn  .Wh,  Chicago 


Branches  in  dll 
Principal  Citi/S 
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How  a 

$150  Repair  Job 
Cost  a  Motorist 
$1.50 

ONE  day  Mr.  Robert  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Pittsburgh  discov¬ 
ered  a  cylinder  of  his  engine 
cracked  clear  through!  It 
leaked  so  badly  that  water 
filled  all  the  cylinders,  making 
his  car  useless.  A  81 50  repair 
job  stared  him  in  the  face! 

Someone  told  him  about 
"X"  Liquid,  the  Sne/i/z/tV  Proc¬ 
ess  of  repairing  Irak s  in  the 
cooling  system.  He  bought  a 
81.50  can  of  *'X,"  poo  ml  it 
into  the  radiator— and  saw 
that  the  water  soon  stopped 
leaking!  Today  this  "Y  Liq¬ 
uid  repair  is  standing  up  un¬ 
der  2,000  pounds  explosive 
pressure! 

"X”  Repairs  la>nk*  With¬ 
out  Solder  or  Welding! 

Thousands  of  motorists 
now  know  that  "X”  Liquid  is 
the  only  process  lor  making 
quick,  permanent  and  eco¬ 
nomical  repairs  everywhere  in 
the  cooling  system — in  radia¬ 
tors,  pumps,  gaskets,  hose 
connections,  etc. 

"X^is  simply  poured  into  the 
radiator  It  immediately  becomes 
part  of  the  v*aler,  flows  through 
every  leak — and  hardens  right 
in  the  hole.  repairs  every  leak 
with  one  application,  and  if  left 
in  the  wider  absolutely  prevents 
future  leaks. 

"X”  Eliminates  Rust  and 

Seale! 

• 

Inaddition  to  repairing  leak* ~ 
"Xn  Liquid  loosens  the  rust  and 
scale  now  pre»enL  It  absorb* 
all  free  oxygen  in  the  water  ami 
prevents  nr  tv  rust  from  forming. 
Moreover  TC*1  Liquid  prevents 
scale  from  depositing  itself  on 
the  metal  walls.  In  this  wayMX** 
Liquid  keeps  the  water  passages 
free  and  clear.  '11m  gives  better 
cooling,  more  power  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  oil. 

Don’t  confuse ~X~  Liquid  with 
cements,  now  dent  or  flaxseed 
meals  in  liquid  form.  “X“  is  a 
pure  LIQUI D — and  is  guaranteed 
to  do  the  work  without  injuring 
the  cooling  system. 

is  the  only  Scientific 
Process  for  making  cooling 
systems  Leakproof—  Rust¬ 
proof _  Sculeproof. 

Get  ,'X“’  I.ifpiiil  Today 
Every  progrcsdvcdcalcrscllsit 

I^rgr  Size,  $1.30 
Ford  Size,  .75 

"X”  LABORATORIES 

m:  w  A-ouvr.-ToN  vmi ri.  woston,  mass. 


to  American  industry,  with  its  com¬ 
petitive  organization.  In  effect,  this 
view  was  taken : 

"We  want  this  thing  clone.  Ameri- 
|  can  industry  has  led  the  world.  It  is 
the  most  efficient  thing  the  world  has 
ever  wen.  It  has  won  its  triumphs 
under  u  competitive  system,  with  the 
hojw  of  p refit  to  good  it  on.  Thut  sys¬ 
tem  has  produced  all  our  marvel*  of 
efficient  organization.  That  system  will 
give  us  the  ships  we  want  better  than 
any  untried  system  involving  coopera¬ 
tion  and  collective  action." 

So,  reducing  things  to  their  simplest 
terms,  American  industry  was  invited 
to  go  into  the  business  of  budding  ship 
a*  u  profitable  operation.  Bui,  at  the 
same  time,  an  appeal  was  made  to  labor 
an  patriotic  grounds. 

"To  win  this  war  we  must  have 
ships,”  labor  was  told,  substantially. 
“Get  busy.  Go  into  the  shipyards. 
Give  up  your  restrictions  on  output, 
your  apprentice  rules.  Allow  all  the 
dilution  of  labor  that  may  he  necessary. 
Postpone  the  adjustment  of  wages  and 
hours  and  all  the  other  thing*  you  and 
your  employers  have  been  fighting 
about  until  after  the  war.  The  threat 
of  a  strike  that  delays  the  building  of 
a  single  ship  a  single  hour  is  treason 
and  a  deliberate  attempt  to  help  the 
Kaiser.” 

Now,  in  the  main,  labor  was  fairly 
acquiescent,  But  it  didn't  acquiesce 
utterly.  I  can  summarize  a  hundred 
formal  statements,  a  thousand  informal 
conversations,  about  like  this: 

“Why  should  we  make  all  the  conces¬ 
sions?"  Thus  labor.  “Why  should  we 
give  up  everything  we  are  fighting  for? 
After  the  war  we  may  be  down — we 
'  may  be  facing  unemployment  and  a 
condition  when  we  can't  effectively  de- 
:  mand  anything.  You  aren't  asking 
,  capita)  to  wait  until  after  the  war  to 
adjust  its  profits.  You  are  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  capita]  until  it  Is  entirely 
satisfied.  Capital  won't  sign  contracts 
with  you  until  every  detail  has  been 
adjusted.  Why  should  we  make  agree¬ 
ment*  to  wait  until  after  the  war  for 
the  adjustment  of  our  demands?" 

That  attitude  wasn't  justified  in 
every  case  Far  from  it.  Hut  in  a 
good  many  instances  it  was,  absolutely. 
Thrrr  were  labor  leader*  who  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  national  enter* 
gency.  Hut  there  were  capitalists  who 
did  that  too — just  as,  on  the  other  side, 
there  were  plenty  of  capitalists  who 
rushed  in  with  a  single-minded  eager¬ 
ness  to  help  in  the  winning  of  the  war, 
regardless  of  their  profits. 

In  certain  places  labor  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  emergency  to  fight  for  the 
closed  shop  But  in  Seattle  the  closed 
shop  was  forced,  not  by  labor,  not  by 
the  strike*  of  last  summer,  but  by 
Skinner  &  Eddy  and  their  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  closet!  shop  was  a  good, 

,  practical,  working  proposition  in  Seattle. 

The  Closed  Shop 

THE  closed  shop  the  shop,  that  i*. 
in  which  only  union  men  can  work— 

!  is  not  an  absolutely  standardized  thing, 
like  a  Ford  motor  car.  The  closed  shop 
means  one  thing  In  Seattle;  in  San 
Francisco  it  means  something  entirely 
!  different.  In  Seattle  there  has  hern 
give  and  take.  Union  restriction*  lie 
lightly  there.  In  San  Francisco  they 
ate  onerous  and,  in  many  cases,  unfair. 
In  the  San  Francisco  shipyards  the 
unions  have  opposed  bitterly,  and  hith¬ 
erto  successful  I  v.  the  admission  into 
the  shipyards  this  coming  summer  of 


a  lot  of  young  college  men,  anxious  to 
put  in  their  vacations  at  this  vitally 
important  work. 

Hammond's  “Open-Shop”  Policy 

IN  San  Francisco,  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  union  men  have  refused  to  in* 
stall  machinery  in  the  hulls  of  wooden 
ships  classed  as  “unfair."  There  is  a 
story  behind  that  refusal  of  which 
much  has  been  made.  These  woolen 
hulls  were  built  at  Eureka,  Cal.,  by  the 
Hammond  Lumber  Company.  The  Ham* 
mond  Lumber  Company  has  been  fight¬ 
ing  organized  labor  for  year*.  It  haa 
maintained  an  ••open-shop"  policy.  But 
its  interpretation  of  the  open  shop  has 
been,  not  that  all  men,  union  or  non¬ 
union,  should  lie  allowed  to  work  at  will, 
but  that  union  men  should  be  kept  out, 
Hammond,  a  dour,  two-fisted  right¬ 
ing  man,  resents  bitterly  the  idea  that 
any  union  can  come  between  him  and 
the  men  who  work  for  him.  But  if  I 
were  to  say  that  he  is.  us  a  matter  of 
plain  fact,  more  interested  in  beating 
the  unions  than  in  beating  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  he  would  resent  that  statement 
furiously,  and  with  a  perfectly  honest 
conviction  that  I  was  both  unjust  and 
untruthful  in  making  it.  The  opera¬ 
tion*  of  the  Hammond  Lumbtr  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  spruce  district,  where  wood 
for  airplanes  is  being  obtained,  arc 
vitally  important;  Hammond  interests 
control  *  great  deal  of  spruce.  And 
up  there  it  proved  to  be  so  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  about  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  company  and  its  men 
that  Colonel  Disquc  took  over  the  whole 
business. 

Then*  is  absolutely  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  Hammond  to  hamper  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ships.  He  would  cut  off  his 
right  hand  rather  than  do  anything  uf 
the  sort.  But  he  is  firmly  convinced 
that  his  way  is  the  right  way  his  way 
being  to  beat  the  unions  into  submis¬ 
sion.  And  it  is  a  question  as  to  which 
he  hates  most  the  unions  and  their 
leaders  or  the  shipbuilders,  like  Skinner 
&  Eddy  and  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
which  have  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  build  ships  quickly  is  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  unions  and  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  strikes  by  removing  every 
grievance  a*  fast  as  it  is  stated. 

More  Work  for  More  Men 

ORGANIZED  tabor  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  feels  that  one  absolutely  un¬ 
true  belief  has  been  spread  over  the 
country.  That  is  the  belief  that  there  in 
*  shortage  of  labor  for  the  shipyards.  It 
maintains — and  the  records  of  Silcox's 
employment  bureau  at  Seattle  bear  it 
out — that  the  contrary  is  true.  It  de¬ 
fends  its  restrictive  rules  on  the  ground 
that  more  men  ought  to  be  employed;  it 
regards  those  rules  as  a  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  unemployment.  It  wants  to  make 
more  work  for  more  men.  And  so  it  has 
resented  hotly  the  statement  that  its 
rules  restricting  output  sprang  from  lazi¬ 
ness  and  slackness  on  the  purt  of  the 
men.  It  expressed  willingness  to  remove 
testrictions  whenever  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  was  proved  —and  in  Seattle, 
where  the  best  work  in  shipbuilding  has 
been  done,  it  has  gone  more  than  half¬ 
way  to  meet  employers  along  these  lines. 

So,  on  the  whole,  you  will  do  well  to 
accept  any  tales  you  hear  of  labor 
slackers  in  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
with  a  liberal  dose  of  salt.  Hurley's 
comment  is.  after  all,  the  ultimate  re¬ 
ply  to  all  such  charges. 

-Well,"  hr  says,  “they're  building 
ships  out  there!" 


TRANSFORMING  PORTSMOUTH 
NAVAL  PRISON 

BY  FLORENCE  WOLCOTT 


WHEN  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  U.  S- 
N.  R.  F.,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ant  commander,  was  made  commanding 
officer  of  Portsmouth  Naval  Prison  by 
Secretary  Daniels  he  was  told  to  stop 
the  “scrapping"  of  human  beings.  For, 
with  the  declaration  of  war.  courts- 
martial  have  necessarily  become  much 
more  stringent:  men  are  being  sent  to 
;  na*.  al  prison  for  offenses  hitherto  pun¬ 
ished  aboard  ship. 

l.ieuteriant  Osborne  had  himself  pre¬ 
viously  served  a  two  weeks*  voluntary 
imprisonment  at  the  Portsmouth  prison. 
He  knew  therefore  the  attitude  of  tin* 
Portsmouth  prison  toward  society.  He 
knew  the  stignui  attached  to  the  inmate 
of  a  naval  prison.  He  knew  that  the 
naval  prisoner's  return  to  the  navy  was 
not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  naval 


officers.  He  knew  too  that  the  men  went 
out  from  the  naval  prisons  bitter  and 
eager  to  spread  ill  feeling  toward  the 
Government,  and  particularly  toward 
the  naval  officer*  who  had  sent  them 
there,  and  this  at  a  time  when  posters 
were  crying:  “Join  Now-  The  Navy 
Needs  You!"  He  had  discovered  also 
the  root  of  the  evil  these  hoys  were 
being  discarded  for  lucking  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

“If  a  man  overstays  his  leave  through 
care  less  ness,"  said  Lieutenant  Osborne, 
“if  he  fails  to  look  up  return  trains  in 
advance  and  finds  himself  in  a  place 
where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  return 
on  time,  it  has  frequently  been  consid¬ 
ered  desertion;  or  if,  realizing  his  care¬ 
lessness  and  being  fearful  of  its  results, 
he  does  not  return,  that  too  is  dcser* 


These  volumes 
contain  a 
liberal  education 

They  arc  the  crowning 
life  work  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
for  over  40  years  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  contain  that 
literature  of  the  world 
:  which  broadens  the  hori- 
|  zon,  liberalizes  and  in¬ 
spires  the  mind  and  en¬ 
ables  the  busy  Twentieth 
Century  American  to  be¬ 
come  the  well-read  and 
well-posted  man  that  the 
business  world  of  to-dav 

0 

requires.  Read  the  re¬ 
markable  words  with 
which  Dr.  Eliot  charac¬ 
terizes  them  in  the  FREE 
Harvard  Classics  Book. 
This  FREE  Book  is  a 
literary  guide  to  all  books, 
a  summary  of  the  world’s 

0 

essential  literature  for 
everyone  interested  in  his 

0 

own  development  and 
success. 

GettheFreebook 


The  FRF.F.  book  contains 
60  pages  i  I  lustra  red,  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  world’s  litera¬ 
ture;  a  valuable  Guide  to 
Reading,  and  a  charming 
essay  by  Dr.  Eliot.  May 
we  send  you  a  copy? 

mail  coupon  now 
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416  W.  I3lh  Sin  New  York 

PIcmc  tend  me  free  of  charge  and 
without  obligation  ihc  60  page  “Har¬ 
vard  Classic***  book. 
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“Little  Giants” 

Insure  Better  Steering 

Stop  the  Rattle 


Sipi 

For  Fords 

Maxwell,  Dod,«  and  all  1-igKl  Cara 

Insure  better  steering  con¬ 
trol,  less  skidding,  less  wear 
on  front  tires,  rods,  joints 
and  knuckles.  Prevent  rat¬ 
tle  and  vibration— cut  down 
repair  costs. 

‘The  Biggest  Little  Thing 
On  My  Ford!” 

That  *i  What  Ubctb  Say 

Installed  in  a  minute— weigh 
5  ounces — you  simply  snap 
them  into  place.  Made  of 
highest  grade  steel  spring 
wire,  especially  tempered — 
will  outlast  the  car. 

Ten-Day  Trial! 

(Io  to  your  dealer  today- 
buy  a  pair  of  “Little  Giants'* 
Springs— if,  after  ten  days' 
trial,  you  are  not  convinced, 
your  money  will  be  returned. 

If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
write  us  giving  hb  name,  and  en¬ 
dowing  75c  i  85c*  in  Canada  *.  We 
will  ship  you  n  pair  p re- 
paid  your  money  re-  7Cp 
turniNj  if  you  are  not  • 
thoroughly  satisfied  -  •  P«r  Pm** 

TO  DEALERS;  Order  %  tap. 
ply  of  Little  Giants  from  your 
jobber  the  fastest  selling  Ford 
accessory  on  the  market  today. 
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American  Auto  Products  Co. 
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elpful  Shoes 


More  widely  Ilian  cvrr  tv*  for  ia  our  SO 
y.  .r«  4*1  ui.ihinu  Lrfoul  lhO(S  lh<*e 
model*  ere  t  orn  today: 

Coward 

Arch  Support  Shoe 

Gently  sod  cradu.illv  remolds  th«*  <S*lfc- 
rjM*  hofli’V  "jun  tbal  form*  I  hr  anil  *tid 
irncwii  ils  nurmsl  uftcfuloe**. 

Coward 
Bunion  Shoe 

Guard*  tin*  tiuninn  from  outer  bump* 
mnl  km*k»  arid  permit*  it  jwrtect  n*n- 
I '.ft  I  hr  tlmr.  Fit*  uod  vhrlurt 

lUr  »mU  Coward 

“ Good  Sense"  Shoe 

Foot-shaped,  friendly.  rnr  forming. 

4  i.i^plng  i  In*  Im-tI  Ami  kn«kp  crntly  ami 
giving  ibe  toes  their  lull  ncht*. 

Coward 

M  Nature  Tread"  Shoe 

I  la- 1  hr  -traiuht  Insvr  line  of  th*  natural 
|<h.i  givinu  pcrfcti  ImUiii*.  SmpjiW, 
wiMir-u,  «m«lilrr»if  In  tlitpr 
W«  nrr  rx|«*rir«Kvd  i»  rittiac  by  mail. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 
242-274  Cmwwkk  St..  N.  Y. 

<*  MT  WUTM  St  I 

Mail  OfOrr.  Filled  Sold  Nowbcrr  El* 

Coward 

Shoe 
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tion!  In  times  of  peace  the  sentence  is 
•bout  a  year.  In  times  of  war  it  is  a 
much  longer  period  three,  five,  or  ten 
years,  perhaps.  But  these  boys  are  not 
criminals;  they  have  committed  no 
crime.'* 

It  needed,  therefore,  just  the  two  ' 
words  “Teach  them**  from  Secretary 
Ih&nieis  to  enable  Lieutenant  Osborne  to 
commence  his  urogram  of  education  that 
is  making  or  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Prison  a  school  of  rehabilitation,  a 
school  from  which  the  scholars  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  their  duties  in  the  navy. 

Osborn?’*  Innorations 

UNDER  his  guidance  a  Mutual  Wel¬ 
fare  League,  similar  in  purpose  to 
the  famous  Welfure  league  of  Sing 
Sing,  was  immediately  organized. 

“The  ordinary  prison  system  consists 
in  giving  the  men  a  larger  dose  of  the 
medicine  Which  failed  to  cure  them. 
The  problem  must  lie  solved  In  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  way.  When  the  Wel¬ 
fare  league  was  organized  the  men 
partially  took  over  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  discipline,  a  committee  of 
ten  making  themselves  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  their  fellow  prisoners. 
These  men  wear  green  chevrons  on 
their  sleeves  and  are  sergeants  of  the 
league.  To  them  is  left  the  discipline 
of  the  prison.'*  So  Lieutenant  Osborne 
explains  the  simple  workings  of  the 
league. 

But  the  league  is  only  one  Improve¬ 
ment!  There  is.  for  example,  a  little 
manual  which  was  to  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  naval  prisoners  con¬ 
taining  this  passage r  “Prisoners  shall 
not  gaze  at  visitors,  other  prisoners, 
men  marching  at  drill,  passing  vessels, 
or  at  anything  rise." 

'•That.”  *nid  Lieutenant  Osborne, 
“was  one  of  the  prison  rules  so  recently 
adopted  that  the  new  manuals  have 
not  yet  come  from  the  printer.  And 
oh.  the  foolishness  of  it  all!  Such  regu¬ 
lations  act  merely  as  a  stimulus  to  men 
to  try  to  break  them!" 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  I 
of  the  prison  its  inmates  were  allowed 
out  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  prison 
for  a  half  hour  of  play  and  recrea¬ 
tion  after  the  noonday  meal.  For 
some  of  the  men  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  been  out  and  allowed  to  en¬ 
joy  themselves  in  many  months.  Old 
navy  men  looked  askance,  hut  Osborne 
was  in  command. 

Back  to  the  Nary 

WHEN  Lieutenant  Osborne  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Portsmouth  prison  there 
were  160  marines  guarding  its  170  pris¬ 
oners.  On  the  1st  of  March  there  were 
in  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Prison  1,525 
prisoners  guarded  by  four  marine*. 
Each  week  group*  of  discharged  pris¬ 
oners  are  resuming  their  place*  in  the 
navy  among  their  mates.  And  each 
man  of  the  reinstated  group*  knows  that 
the  eyes  of  the  navy  are  on  him — an 
ex-prisoner — that  he  will  be  judged 
more  harshly  than  his  neighbor,  and 
that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  thousands 
of  men  in  the  naval  prison*  that  he 
win  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  com¬ 
panions  and  superiors. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is  stopping  the 
“wrapping”  of  human  beings  at  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Prison. 
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^  “An  Old  Club  ^ 
But  It  Looks  Like  New” 

"When  1  put  away  my  club*  last  fall  I 
had  the  locker  boy  give  them  a  dc*e  of 
."Wri-One  ITiis  spring  they  looked  *o 
good  I  now  have  him  3  in-Onc  them 
every  time  after  playing. 

*'Pir*t  Ur  <  lean* them  thoroughly,  I  hrnhegrt* 


rubtiha  meial  with  4  rag  taallolM  with  Vm-Ouc. 


r»c  wmol  from 


ao.l  pienri 


g«MKl  deal  into  rbr  limilirr 
j t  pirv trees  the  leaihet  but 
Make*  it  hold  good  when 
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Republic 
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After  a  FLIPHT.^IKC  OR  BATTLF. 

—  in  camii  or  trench  •  on  land  or  sea. 
there  is  /no  cigar  so  restful  and  sooth¬ 
ing  as  of  Flor  de  Melba. 

FI  or  de  MHba  u  the  reault  of  years  of  careful  vtudy  to 
produce  ilinCifwr  Suprcnf  at  10c. 

FLOR  DE 


IflDlVltHMiLY 
WRAPPED 
FOR  TOiiQ 
PooTTrnc*?* 


grade  of  imported  1  Lv«>n*  tobarr<» 


n  made  of  the  hn 

blended  lo  give  il  tlly\  ,i^  l>  ntqma  and  mi  Id  or  at  whnh  yuu 
find  only  in  cigava  lYten'a  and  upward*. 

Our  experience  of  > cd^k^^uuUdui  m*  high  grade 

cigart,  and  our  irpnlitinris~at  Tha  i| marL .  cigar 

manufadtirevt  in  the  L'nitcd  Si.fw4.  Uik  of 
Flor  de  Melba.  1  be  Cigar  SuprrjMr.  " 

T®**  bay  a  hot  of 

1I0R  b  IRBA  rigtrt  today 

li* 

tio  IO  you*  i 
a  bna  n|  Flor  dr  Mciba  »l.r 
»«•»  tuparme  If  hr  U>n  j 
I  h  C  Hi .  |,  I  r  •  «  r 
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WAR  LEADERS  FOR 
YOUNG  AMERICA 


to  our  war  machinery.  But  ut 
ington,  where  the  country's  leader*  are 
grimly  working  out  the  <W**tin»c*  of  a 
nation,  the  services  of  th«*  *c»ut* 
valued  at  it*  true  worth. 

"Anything  that  is  done  to  mere., 
the  wur  efficiency  of  the  Boy  Scoo' 
of  America/*  President  Wilson  said  i**t 
January,  "will  be  u  real  contribute 
to  the  nation  and  will  help  win  tin 
war.  I  hope  that  all  who  con  nr rsr 
a*  scout  masters  will  feel  it  their  dutj 
to  help  to  organize  the  hundred*  ef 
thousands  of  boys  who  need  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  impulse  of  the  Boy  Scout* 
in  order  that  the  nation  may  tun 
their  intelligent  service/' 

Personal  Appeal 

ABOUT  l.OOO  boy*  are  joining  the 
scout  organization  each  day.  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarter*,  at  200  Fifth  A\r- 
nue.  New  York,  has  had  to  ustmbii  * 
a  night  force  of  clerk*.  Each  l»oy  adil* 
potentially  to  the  war  strength  of  it 
organization,  for  there  is  still  impi-i* 
tant  work  that  the  Government  coup¬ 
on  these  boys  to  do. 

And  yet,  without  adequate  leadership, 
these  scouts  will  be  powerless.  Sn  - 
masters  already  serving  the  orgsriira 
lion  are  taking  boys,  and  boys,  and  »ti 
more  boy*  into  their  troop*.  But  «*<- 
perience  has  proved  that  there  is  a  lirn.* 
to  the  numlwr  of  boy*  a  scout  master 
can  handle  if  he  is  to  do  a  good  j* 
Then,  too,  scout  masters  arc  «»nteriii.' 
the  army  or  the  it%vy  and  leaving  thri 
troops  leaderless.  Men  are  needed  • 
fill  these  places.  Men  ure  needed  v 
handle  the  overflow  of  scouts  in  many 
troops.  In  short.  100,000  men  mu 
come  forward  to  counsel,  to  advise.  u» 
to  direct  the  war  energies  of  this  juse- 
nile,  but  highly  effective,  force.  F* 
,v-  the  scout*  are  more  than  mere  !»>* 
Before  the  cam-  They  are  in  substance  ami  in  fact  sol- 
asked  diem  behind  the  lines. 

All  of  their  dealings  have  the  drive 
of  personal  appeal.  Whether  it  h f. 
been  selling  bonds,  or  selling  stamp- 
or  distributing  war  literature, 
have  gone  straight  to  the  home*  u  it r 
their  message*.  No  other  organization 
wan  equipped  or  prepared  to  mak.- 
house-to-house  nation-wide  canvass  ir 
aid  of  the  Government. 

An  incident  that  happened  in  an  Ear. 
ern  town  is  directly  in  point.  F  rs! 
let  it  be  understood  that  in  will  .’ 
Liberty  Bonds  the  Boy  Scout*  have  t 
tried  to  do  the  work  of  the  hanks 
of  the  local  Liberty  Loan  committer 
In  a  aenat  it  was  left  for  them  to  aecir* 
such  subscription*  a*  slipped  pa*t  r 
banks  and  the  committee*.  They  u- 
sent  out  to  get  the  straggler*  and  th- 
gnt  them. 

In  this  Eastern  town,  near  the  er* 
of  the  second  Liberty  Loan,  one  of 
scouts  remembered  that  there  were  tr* 
They  Chinese  laundrymen  in  the  town  t  r 
to  that  time  not  a  soul  had  thought  cl 
trying  to  interest  the  Celestial*. 

"Can  I  try  those  fellows?’*  this  *>• .’ 
asked. 

They  "Certainly/*  said  his  scout  master 

The  following  night,  when  the  scouti 
met  again,  the  boy  reported  jubilant 
that  he  had  sold  bonds  to  seven 
the  ten. 

And  while  this  was  taking  pis  > 
Troop  61.  of  New  York  City,  corapo- 
of  Cninesc  hoys  under  a  Chinese  so 
master,  was  carrying  on  the  work 
selling  frt.000  of  those  same  Liber. 
Bonds. 

In  a  New  Jersey  village  a  physic 
halted  his  automobile  abruptly  a*  a 
scout  stepped  out  into  the  rondwav 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  th 
man  demanded  crossly.  "Want  to  cv 
run  over?" 

used  10,000  cards  "No.  sir;  1  want  to  sell  you  a  bon 
"I’ve  already  bought  bond*  at 
hank.  I  have  enough.” 

"Doctor,”  the  scout  oaid  seriou 
"suppose  Washington'*  army  hud  err 
enough  at  Valley  Forge?" 

The  doctor  bought  another  bond. 

One  Out  of  Every  Eighteen! 

IT  is  doubtful  if  the  Treasury  Dtp*' 
rnent  hud  much  faith  In  Itoy-acoul 
operation  when  the  first  Liberty  Lex 
campaign  was  planned.  But  the  depa" 
ment  was  willing  to  try  any  agi 
that  offered  even  a  slight  chance  to  -• 
the  bonds.  And  so  when  Mr.  West, 
chief  scout  executive,  tendered  the  +*  r. 


SHORTLY  after  Congress  passed  the 
draft  law,  a  New  York  man  came 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"Colonel,”  he  said,  ~I  am  above  the 
draft  age,  and  ray  wife  and  children 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  enlist. 
Isn't  there  some  war  work  1  can  do?” 

"Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "You 
can  become  a  scout  master.” 

"But,  Colonel,  do  you  mean — do  you 
really  mean  that  mere  boys  will  play 
a  part  in  this  war?” 

r,l  do,”  Mr.  Roosevelt  *aid  emphati¬ 
cally.  "By  George,  I  know  those  boy*.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt'*  faith  has  been  justi¬ 
fied.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
314,607  strong,  have  become  one  of  the 
positive  factors  of  the  war.  "They  aie 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  war  facili¬ 
ties.”  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo  said;  "they  arc  helping  us  to  win.” 

Their  work  for  the  Government,  since 
we  entered  the  war.  ha*  been  effective 
and  efficient.  Their  labors  have  touched 
almost  every  angle  of  the  nation's  need. 
They  have  acted  as  messengers  for  the 
Food  Administration,  and  have  serunnl 
hundred*  of  thousands  of  food  pledges. 
Without  their  aid  the  Red  Cron*  would 
have  been  handicapped  in  its  campaign 
for  funds.  They  posted  almost  1,000,- 
000  army  and  navy  recruiting  poster*. 
Cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  they  cultivated  thousands 
of  acres  of  bean*,  com,  and  potatoes 
last  summer.  In  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  their  aid  was  sought 
by  the  Government,  and  President  Wil¬ 
son  named  them  Government  dispatch 
hearers. 

It  is  safe  to  *ay  that  their  work  in 
distributing  War  Savings  Stamp  card* 
ha*  been  one  of  the  outstanding  fen- 
tam  of  tho  war.  Maurice  Wertheim. 
one  of  Secretary  McAdoo’s  dollar-a-gear 
men.  has  charge  of  the  Scout  War 
ings  Stamp  dri 
paign  opened,  Mr.  Wertheim 
James  E.  West,  chief  scout  executive  of 
the  Boy  Scout*  of  America,  how  many 
stamp  cards  the  scout*  would  need. 

"Send  u*  10,000.(100.”  Mr.  West  an¬ 
swered  "That  will  be  enough  for  a 
start” 

Perhaps  the  Treasury  Department, 
I  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  aver* 
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W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  tlae  .  > 

retail  price  is  stamped  on  tbe 
bottom  of  every  pair  oi  shoes  ;/dl' 
before  they  leave  the  factory.  •?!  ^  »l 

Tbe  value  is  guaranteed  and  |' |  * 

tbe  wearer  protect cd  against  j  Jill 

high  prices  lor  inferior  shoes. 

You  can  save  money  by  wear-  *11  I! 

infW.L. Douglas  shoes.  The  /  • 

best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W,  L  Doualaa 
product  ib  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  expert-  £ 
eace  in  making  fine  ahoca.  (  — 


u-adrra  in  the  laahioo  cen-  BOVS  SHOES 

tree  of  America.  They  are  ^  hmuiut^J 

made  in  a  well- equipped  S3  $2.50  $2 

factory  at  Brockton.  Maaa. 

by  tbe  highest  paid,  akillrd  ahuemakera.  under  thrd. 
rection  and  aupnrviuDii  of  experienced  men,  all  work¬ 
ing  with  an  hemrac  determination  to  make  the  best 
ahoea  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  phcea  are  thr  aaine  everywhere.  They 
coat  no  more  in  .San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.  Thry  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
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age  age  of  these  boy  scouts  is  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  year*,  feared  that, 
hoylike,  they  would  tiie  of  the  steady 
grind  of  war  work.  They  had  been 
on  the  Job  for  almost  m  year-  helping 
Hoover,  helping  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.  avid  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus;  helping  the  Government  to  recruit 
the  army  and  the  navy,  and  helping,  as 
you  will  see  later,  to  put  over  the  first 
and  second  Liberty  l^oans.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Wertheim  decided  that  6,000,000 
ranis  would  be  enough — not  for  a  *tart, 
but  for  a  year. 

These  cards  were  not  the  folders 
used  for  saving  Thrift  Slam 
were  red  post  cards,  in  reality  order 
hlanks  by  which  the  sigtier  ordered  thr 
local  postmaster  to  deliver  to  him, 
C.  O  D.,  a  given  number  of  Thrift 
Stamps  or  W’ar  Savings  Stami 
wen*  not  to  he  distributed  by  the  scouts 
They  were  to  be  sold. 

If  a  scout  came  to  John  Smith’s  house 
and  induced  John  Smith  to  buy  stamps, 
John  Smith  signed  the  red  post  card. 
It  bore  a  Government  frank.  The  scout 
dropped  it  in  the  nearest  letter  box; 
and  next  duy  the  letter  carrier  on  John 
Smith's  route  brought  him  the  stamps 
he  had  ordered  and  collected  the  money. 

20.000,000  Cards  for  191H 

WITH  these  red  post  card*,  these 
order  blanks  the  scouts  went  into 
action.  Soon  Washington  was  sitting 
up  and  ruhhing  it*  eyes.  The  scout* 
or  Waterhury,  Conn.,  used  10,000  cards 
in  one  week.  The  scouts  of  Springfield, 
Mas*.,  sent  in  an  order  for  100,000. 
The  drive  han  been  on  only  a  few 
month s,  hut  already  between  3.000,000 
and  4.000.000  card*  have  carried  their 
orders  for  stamps. 

Now  Mr.  Wertheim  has  revised  hi* 
figure*.  He  believes  that  the  Govern 
ment  will  have  to  print  20,000,000  card* 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Boy  Scout* 
for  1018. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  what  such  co¬ 
operation  means.  We  on  the  outside, 
who  see  small  groups  of  khaki-clad  hoys 
on  the  Street,  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
•  tremendous  power  their  work  has  udded 


Fo*  d*  lir*  t«mr  the  Amrncan  Trut^t  in 
Franc#  hare  bc*n  engaged  in  »  real  awlwn. 
After  lion  Of  pidiminan  ihelling,  thr  Get- 
rruru  •fOTTfird  oor  Item  hr*  u  thr  village  ul 
Seithepretr  with  a  N*<r  ut  1,OOc  <-a«onr4 
troop,  iliinlimf  »•  w'w  4”  vkney  u»rr 
thr  "uftfriineO  Yankee*/ 

The  small  hirer  oi  AmrrwilM  hulamg  tlir 
(root  line  trrnehrs  Maghe  drqeratrb  uHO* 
IftpriDv  o%rrwt»daird  k>  •uprriur  mirrhers, 
when  thry  weir  obiigrd  to  fall  back;  ha  thr 
(infliin  trsamph  wji  lor  out 

reserve*  q-edik  ,iiw  urtun  *-l  dm*# 
the  German*  ho  Hi  thr  vilLgr,  living  lOO 
ul  chrn  kei d  l^hmJ  thrfii 

Thr  Grrmjn  pn-*»r*rr»  ia|Hlsfvd  in  thr  Ira?  - 
said  thir  r.  wji  mrars  lu  tejfh  thr  Amrfi.am 
A  I  naan  which  would  diwnutafe  tbetl*  tnwn 
<jckl-fi|  mole  imyomne  operal*H.*  in  rhr  great 
Western  hstTlr  If  thai  w  *%  thr  <a*r,  the  re¬ 
mit*  mine  hate  been  etctedotgW  fc:-jpfo*nnng 
tu  thr  i German  High  Command,  toe  nor  nnlt 
£«J  our  men  fqhr  Kite  -rawit^d  vrr-rani,  but 
they  inHictrd  twiir  thr  lir*  ««  the  nn-mv 
tHit  wr  our«rke>  »utfrrrd 

tail  |»  iwIt  b*n«1irJ*  *4  du.iUr  rw- 

Caprnmr.  |.i  a  %.  ft  «br  •*.  I'rwaf*  *rill  tv 

n|i|(l  Iron  iu-  m»  list*  •  "  t-*"  ••*•••• 
tsr  ir.  F*«*»r  «*i  *  w  1  "HI  br 

fftri*  h>  -fta  nut  Iftr  *1*9  I  t»r»  a ir  t* 

KiTf>  an  nh'i*  rufh  erlio  *•  hftli  t*«h  thr 

Mr  ifiiMi  ihr  Ormini 

•  »rr*  ilarlliN  -III  * N*  i«»  Mk'  ihr*«  f«»r 

iihm  Salle  I  nail  t»r».  Km  •  »«  kmuwm 

•  anal  int*-ir.|  in  kiiAsiq  -b#  oimflne  ww*  a 
tbr  •  ai  -4  nark#  Sf  to  r*  ....  it  ftegan  ibrujft 
II  o.'.  id  m*hrif  <an  f#l  lftt«  '•  **'  IfttrlW* 
i«M.an  i-i»f|rw  wn»»«>i«ii»*r  i  i..na  i 
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si  a  y 


1*1  * 


of  thr  Boy  Scout*  of  Americu.  thr 

*  was  accepted. 

hi- re  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fuel 
the  scouts  hud  hard  aleddinr. 
iy  people  refold  lo  take  seriously 
idea  of  mere  boy»  in  the  bunnies* 
filing  vvur  IkuhIs.  Then,  loo,  u  mis- 

*  wim  made  in  wending  the  acout* 
siniclv,  Very  often  the  boy,  feeling 
oughly  the  strangeness  of  hi*  po*i- 
.  would  1n*e  hi4-  nerve  when  an  adult 
K-<1  the  door  in  response  to  hi* 

k.  Hut  the  scout  master**  encour- 

l.  and  the  hoys  persisted.  When 
total*  were  in  it  was  found  that 
scouts*  had  taken  139,fi54  individ- 
bond  subscriptions  for  a  total  of 

23N.250.  Then  und  there  the  Boy 
Jt*  became  a  wur-time  asset, 
uring  the  second  Liberty  l.oan  the 
ts  were  sent  out  in  pairs.  One  hoy 
moral  support  to  the  other.  This 

*  they  knew  their  ground,  for  the 
campaign  had  taught  them  how*. 

ir  total  for  the  second  drive  is  still 
wonder  of  official  Washington.  For 
e  boy*,  of  an  average  age  of  four- 
und  a  half  years,  sold  $U)2,0N4.10<t 
Hinds,  and  took  633,280  Individual 
icription*. 

ut  of  every  eighteen  bonds  sold  in 
second  Liberty  Loan,  one  was  *old 
i  !>oy  scout. 

i  many  communities  the  scouts  sold 
c  l»onds  than  any  other  single 
icy.  In  Granite  City.  Ill.,  a  town 
ctwoen  it.UOO  and  10,000  population. 
r  Hold  almost  3,000  bonds.  In  the 
-West,  in  the  heart  of  what  wa« 
td  in  the  early  day®  of  the  war 

*  CIrrmon  belt.’'  one  troop  that  had 
i*«illei  hr,g  due*  to  pay  for  a  cam- 

m  trip  used  the  money  to  hire  four 
imobile*.  With  these  cars  they  cov- 

1  their  county  as  Liberty  Bond  saks- 
.  In  another  county  pairs  of  scouts 
foot  covered  assigned  territories 

I vc  mile®  square,  and  slept  in  dog 

*  und  in  burns  while  on  thr  roud 
.n  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Charles 
ties,  u  sixteen-year-old  scout,  took 

2  individual  subscriptions  for  Lib- 

*  Bonds  for  n  total  of  $145,500. 

"Be  Prepared 99 

*4  its  record  with  the  second  loan,  the 
Treasury  Department  made  the  boy 
it  a  feature  of  the  third  Liberty 
n.  A  striking  publicity  poster  was 
ah  by  Ley en decker  and  printed 
the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
ihington.  It  showed  a  scout  kneel- 
Ht  the  feet  of  Liberty  and  hand- 
her  a  sword.  and  on  the  sword 
he  Scout  Motto:  "Be  prepared.” 
million  copies — think  of  it,  1.000,. 
copies — of  this  poster  represent  the 
ernment’sappraisal  of  the  boy  scout 
i  war  asset.  These  1,000,000  po*»t- 
wt-rc  displayed  the  length  and 
idth  of  the  United  States.  Aside 
n  the  Red  Crass,  these  boys  form 


the  only  outside  organization  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  special  war  poster.  The  fig¬ 
ures  on  boy  sales  for  the  third  Liberty 
Loan  are  not  available  at  this  writing, 
but  everything  points  to  a  tremendous 
increase  over  the  second  loan. 

Combating  Kerman  Propaganda 

WHEN  the  Committee  on  Public  In-  ' 
formation  decided  that  the  poi¬ 
son  of  German  propaganda  should  lie 
coml^ted  with  President  Wilson’s  Flag 
Day  Address,  it  became  imperative  that 
this  address,  sounding  as  it  does  the 
keynote  of  American  ideal*,  should  go 
into  the  homes  to  be  read  and  pondered. 
Then  it  was  that  President  Wilson 
called  upon  the  Boy  Scouts  to  act  as 
Government  dispatch  bearers.  It  was 
an  important  mission;  one  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  of  the  wur.  Five 
million  copies  of  this  uddrws  were 
given  to  them,  tjuietly.  without  any 
fuss  or  feathers,  they  went  about  their 
business.  Not  only  did  they  place  that 
messuge  in  the  homes,  but  they  secured 
the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  they  delivered  a  copy. 

On  the  back  of  each  copy  was  a  list 
of  other  pamphlets  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  was  anxious  that 
the  people  should  read.  These  pam¬ 
phlets  were  the  antidote  for  enemy 
propaganda.  Men  and  women  were 
urged  to  write  for  them  The  more 
of  them  that  were  read,  the  cltarrr 
would  be  the  national  understanding  of 
why  we  are  at  war. 

For  several  months  now  the  requests 
for  this  vital  literature  have  aver¬ 
aged  30,000  a  day.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Information  has  stated  that  to 
a  large  extent  this  demand  can  be 
traced  to  the  effective  distribution  of 
President  Wilson's  Flag  Day  Address 
by  the  Hoy  Scouts. 

Wanted  — Scout  Masters 

THIS,  then,  is  the  organization  that 
appeals  to  men  to  seove  !*cout  mas¬ 
ters.  Any  man  who  can  give  at  least 
three  hours  of  his  time  a  week  con  safe-  ; 
ly  offer  himself  as  a  scout  master.  First 
aid,  and  knots,  and  signaling,  and  life 
in  the  open  need  not  scare  him.  The 
steos  in  scouting  are  progressive,  and 
witn  his  adult  mind  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  keep  one  jump  ahead  of  the  boys. 
The  National  Council  has  prepared  n 
Scout  Master’s  Handbook  for  his  use  | 
that  goes  so  far  a*  to  plan  and  outline 
hi*  first  twpr.ty  six  weekly  meetings.  All  , 
he  nerd*,  if  he  has  the  time,  is  a  love  of  j 
the  outdoors,  a  belief  that  sprouting  is 
the  finest  system  of  character  building 
yet  discovered,  and  a  love  for  that  fas 
cinating  branch  of  humanity  known  as 
the  boy.  Given  these,  he  will  make  a 
success  of  his  work.  Given  these,  he 
will  help  to  win  the  war. 

Scouting  is  ready.  The  boys  are 
ready.  It  is  leaders  who  are  needed. 


The  Orator  of  the  Day 

i'ontlm fmm  pajr  t 


•n't.  you’d  have  had  your  hat®  off 
n  the  flag  went  by.  You’d  have 
red  thoae  hoy*  marching  to  fight, 
y  step  they  took.  You’d  have 
oh  eel  with  them,  you  boys  that  arc 
)g  enough.” 

query  came  from  the  crowd.  MWhy 
.  you’ marching,  young  feller?” 
Iccuuse  they  wouldn’t  let  me."  Two 
zing  tears  welled  out  of  those  steely 
,  but  the  eyes  themselves  never 
ered.  "They  rejected  me.  I  wasn’t 
•y  serve  as  I  wanted  to." 

)ho !  Oho!"  mumbled  the  gorilla  in 
ideroUA  self-communion  below  him. 
\\  think  myself  a  yellow  dog  if  I 
i’t  tried  every  way  to  get  in,”  con¬ 
ed  that  grim,  chilly  voice.  "Maybe 
•ome  here  to  live  with  the  rest  of 
M  Some  one  started  to  hiss,  but  got 
up  port.  "You  don’t  like  that  per- 
i.  If  you  weren't  a  town  of  yellow 
,f  would  you  let  that  sign  insult 

•  country  for  another  minute?"  His 
I  arm  swung  to  indicate  Mr. Chester 
k’a  ingenuous  bid  for  business. 

IE  AD  was  thrust  from  a  second- 
itory  window  opposite.  "  What  would 
do  about  it?”  qurried  the  owner 
he  head. 

yde  half  turned  to  look  up.  Still 
/  from  his  beating,  he  swayed  a 

•  and  put  back  his  hand  to  steady 
w»lf-  It  rented  upon  u  turnip,  round, 
died,  hard-frozen;  n  sentient  oppor- 
st  of  a  turnip,  instinct  with  diaboli- 
juggestions.  The  providential  vege- 
>  nestled  into  his  hand,  an  answer 
the-  challenge  from  the  window 
ly  Rulph  Waldo  Emerson  Clyde  re 
ib* red  thm  he  wus  a  member  uf  the 


bar,  a  pillar  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
sworn  to  maintain  and  uphold  it — and 
hotly  he  discarded  that  niggling  con¬ 
sideration.  He  straightened  up.  The 
turnip  tempter  was  in  his  grasp,  lie 
made  a  swift  motion.  The  turnip 
tempter  was  no  longer  in  his  hund. 
Craxk!  The  5  per  cent  solution  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  was  no  longer  in  Mr.  Chester 
Meek's  window,  but  flut  on  iU  buck 
upon  the  floor,  und  where  it  hud  been 
awned  a  large,  jugged,  and  expensive 
ole  in  Mr.  Chester  Meek’s  plate-glass 
front.  Yes,  1  know:  u  turnip  won’t  go 
through  good  plate  glass.  But  maybe 
Mr.  Meek's  plate  glass  wasn't  g»x>d 
enough.  Or  perhaps  the  turnip  was 
too  good  Besides,  Clyde  used  to  pitch 
hall  a  little  in  college. 

A  large  and  appreciative  roar  rose 
from  assembled  Switzervillc,  for  the 
Farmers’  Rank  was  not  a  popular  in¬ 
stitution.  Out  rushed  President  Ches¬ 
ter  Meek  waving  frenxied  arm*. 

"Arrest  him!  Arrest  him!  He’s  an 
anarchist!"  he  shrilled, 

"You  arrest  him,"  bellowed  Magnus 
Lavnson,  "und  I’ll  pull  $54), 000  out  of 
your  rut's  nest  before  sundown!"  Then 
in  a  shurp  whisper  to  (Hyde:  "7YifX*. 
Give  .’em  hell!  You've  got  ’em!" 

"Yellow  dog*,"  continued  the  orator 
at  the  duy  ill  the  calm,  unimpussioned 
tones  of  absolute  conviction,  "How 
many  men  did  you  enlist?  Seven. 
Just  seven!  Tixi  good  for  the  town, 
so  they  left.  What  did  you  do  on  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds?  Made  the  worst  record  in 
the  State  per  capita.  The  very  worst. 
What  did  you  do  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.?  The 
«arm*.  And  Rod  Cro^s?  Practically 
nothing.  1  am  here  to  tell  you  cate- 
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“Yea/' said  theOratur  of  the  Day,  w: 
went  down  and  out  among  the  turnip 
The  big  Swede  who  had  reduced  hirr 
to  wreckage  picked  him  up  in  hi* 
arms  and  carried  him  to  the  nearer 
doctor,  who  patched  and  bandaged  ar  i 
Cave  strict  injunctions  against  hi*  6 
in  sc  anything  hut  going  to  bed  and  atay 
ing  there  until  further  orders.  No* 
withstanding  which  he  appeared  * 
8  p.  m.  with  his  noBe  (never  thert 
after  so  long,  earnest,  and  kingfisherl;. 
in  a  sling,  before  an  audience  whu 
packed  the  Op'ry  House  to  aufFocatior 
and  for  over  an  hour  and  a  half  talked  k- 
a  man  should  talk  whose  heart  ha*  w  • 
to  war  while  his  body  is  left  behind 
And  Switzerville  woke  up. 

IN  the  records  of  the  Loyalty  Legi. 

though  it  is  duly  set  down  that  S 
erville  "went  over  the  ton"  with  a 

Ser  cent  surplus  on  the  War  Savin? 

tamps,  nowhere  shall  you  find  a*  mua 
as  a  mention  of  that  humble  but  uaef. 
vegetable,  the  turnip.  Such  are  tr- 
bald  and  uninspired  limitations  of  F<i 
tory.  But — 

"What'a  the  matter  with  Clyde?" 
MHe’«  all  right!" 

"Who's  all  right?" 

"Clyde!" 

"Whmt  Clyde?" 

"Turnip  Clyde.  Whoo-oopce !” 

And  Raloh  Waldo  Emerson  Clyde— 
fingering  the  little  gold  turnip  watch 
charm  which  the  chairman  had  Jl 
presented  him  on  behalf  of  the  Loyalty 
Legion  in  solemn  banquet  assemble, 
to  do  him  honor — began:  "Thot'a  tft 
wuy  it  was,  boys." 

All  in  words  of  one  syllable. 


gorically  —  cti/egorieally"  —  he  paused 
and  his  hot  eyes  defied  them,  but 
there  wasn't  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
"Miaow" — "that  up  to  date  you  rank  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  list  in  every  call 
of  patriotism  And  now  you  have  an 
other  chance  to  make  a  bad  record 
worse.  We  look  to  you,  led  by  Mr. 
Chester  Meek,  to  turn  back  the  War 
Savings  Stamps  without  a  purchase 
You’ll  do  it." 

"You  lie!"  piped  a  voice  from  a  far 
corner.  "Ill  take  a  hundred  for  the 
hole  you  put  in  Chet'*  winder." 

"11!  raise  that  fifty!"  shouted  some 
one  else. 

"Come  on!  Come  on!"  bellowed  Mag¬ 
nus  Lamson.  "I'm  in  for  two  thousand." 

"Ye  cant."  squawked  President  Meek, 
foreseeing  a  sudden  diminution  in  his 
cash  on  hand.  "One  thousand's  the 
limit  to  any  one  subscriber." 

"Then  I’ll  take  a  thousand  for  the 
old  lady  and  a  couple  o'  more  for  the 
girls.  That'll  make  four,"  retorted  the 
gorilla  "Maybe  I’ll  think  of  some  one 
else  later,"  he  added  viciously. 

"Ill  come  up  with  fifty  if  you'll  bust 
Chet  with  another  of  them  turnips!" 
yelled  a  wag. 

President  Meek  hastily  disappeared, 
escorted  by  an  appreciative  howl.  The 
offers  had  broken  out  again  when  Lavn< 
son  mounted  the  turnip  cart  beside 
Clyde  and  motioned  for  silence. 

"Now  we're  started  le’s  do  this  in 
order!"  he  shouted.  "Therell  be  a 
meetin’  at  the  Op'ry  House  to-night  at 
eight  o'clock,  at  which  Mr.  Clyde  will 
address  us  on  the  war  and  what 
Switzerville  had  oughta  do  about  it. 
Will  ye?"  he  said  to  Clyde. 


SOMETHING  HEi 


MAY  INTEREST  YOU 


Tursc  ur-nx  ADvmnsr’'*-.-  a pr  < 


n>  rnn  vn  .*  roNVENlENtE 


Invent  if)  ft — Potent  Attorneys 


Wantad  Now  ldaoa  Writ#  To t  Lht  Of  P.lanl 

I'tfrn  •fall  «|||  'd  rurtKui  p*unu  and  What  bi  Uf*m 
•  Ufa  1.1*4  uf  Imaotlma  Wanted.  Send  for  fi-a 

••fiNloft  ••  Ui  patentability  Write  far  n*r  four  Oul* 
IrMila  arm  frer  upjo  I‘i*#nu  aArrrtW.1  Frra. 

Wr  aa».a  inttniora  to  wll  tbrir  ln««ac|i,M.  Vi.t«  J 
a  CWl,  psteol  A’.tja  ,  fall  Ninth.  li  i* 


TW  Ray  Addins  Mac  fain.  Save*  Tima.  Money. 

Infor.  fate*  I*m  than  ih*  a«rfa£*  ii<nukr  Onlf  lr> 
Ailda  a*b  cwl  a«4  acdir*.  y  U  Wl  tfrl,r*1  no.  hliwa. 
Abo  dir^Uj  wbUa’U.  l’»#4  to  I*  *  Gn«t  ,  l«tar- 
utiuiu:  Harmi^r  Cn.SAn  lti  U%u.u  „t.l  ?»•/*• 
•Inanl  an  mryatiin  IUiuUxu  .Irak  d«ni  ttr*  V4i 
■n»*lKr  fay  nail  umo  rMjuai,  tar  »•  Hi.  frm  trial. 
Hat  1  ‘iiniMuy.  21 -M  O’aadlrr  IL.I4  ,  N**,Y.,rk 


Voter  Idas  W.nt.d  Patent  Your  luranteor,  I’ll 

Ulp  >••(.  H.  Hand  far  4  frar  to.ua  a  afah  Hat  i4  pa  I  ml 

Ucyr*.  haail rarU  of  ItW*  •ante*!.  *lr.  Ailrtea  fra*. 

ail tvrt  1^.1  tr~*  Trade  Mark*  rrrwAaraA.  KK-hard 
K  1  la, ii.  J'atetit  ]««t«r,  IT  0-rau  Mm.,  Uulalnilia 
D.  C„  ur  CTCK  W...N.*tfa  fin*..  Sam  Vac fa. 


Modnm"  Duplicator  A  Bu.m.a  Gat  tar  $  1  Up. 

te  T&mpWa  Iran  yen.  pmil.  lfi^*nl*r  Sr  yin  U 
au#r  (•■■■•  Irtm  uar  It.  *1  lb)*  Trial.  T<i  nAdanc. 
••ktet  Pm.  J.  If  Durkin  •  Oa..  PlMabaffat'.  P*. 


For  Auto  Owners 


Patent  •Sanaa.  Tha  Boob  That  Contain*  Mora 

Irifi.i  uai  l*n  of  r*aJ  aalur  U>  ln»nt  rt  a*i|  Mfr*  tfaan  an 
laiaat  Wakitutafaaal.  Pr*a.  Wrila  larrr  ft  lar*Y. 
»:*  M(,rlncar  BU«..  W  **|,mdur .  u.  4’  fc*.  MM. 


For  da  Con  Bum  Half  Coal  Oil.  Or  Ckaapoat  Gaa- 

•*lln».  uftitar  oar  Ifal*  twurlar;  54  mi  Ira  |*>r  «alli.«  *ua* 
ahlrul  Ka-v  -tirti"*  Onwl  pia«r  ir*<rra~  Alt*  Nil 
ffiterartf.  Bi*  luaftU  wiling  lor  «a.  trial  Suirf 

Wrhiluaninlia  liljfa*  In  m  aor  nt«amW».  Air  tVicloa 
Osrtarrte*  C‘««i|May.  >la4i»in  ■*..  IteyAoa.  t»h»o 


0/  Interest  to  Women 


Don't  Loaa  Your Ri(hta.  BaforaProcaadang  Furtkur 

teul  fi4«tr  bla*fa  fora  "E'lilrtnof  OjnccpU-in"  to  Ur 
a^uad  a  ad  H"«l.  mimIuu  ■>.!  advaea  fraa. 

Unuirr  *  AllultM.  *4  Ot»*f  Hldg  .  Waahlngloa.  I>.  G 


Rra  BHgKt.  Capable  Ladlaa  To  TrfartL  Dau». 

-n«trat*  ant  all  Jnlm  STVJU  «o  flMMii  gar  nanll 
Kai  mail  far*  gal  A  <»•»«.!  Ufa  Urug  1  otafuny  Ifapi  ‘.I. 

Wrila  Far  llat  Of  "Naadad  '*"*>*  *** 
llufan  *  ami  '*tlaa  to  IMt  Taur  aauauaui 
Haailul|ifa  A  Coupaay.  |te|a  I'd 


Business  Service 


Patrteta  On  Eaay  Parmanta.  Sand  Skatcb  For 

Iraa  am  t  Kraa  Uw»fc  gtvaa  liua  4*d  ffcYl  ir.fi.ratalloa 
Jjbarly  Hor-la  arrrpt«<l  llli^a  fa  <!o.  tin  Uai.  A  Traa« 
bide  .  «  aalilngtua  l>.  G 


lucarparala  la'Ariauua.  LrabCatt  Graataat  Ad> 
nui|a  lamn>irtiliaMnpl«inl  u  »n»  ilaf  HurkmiJr 
full  |Mld  m.»  iar.M>lr.  Cllantet*  uf  ortr  :mm  Gat  <»ar 
bulk  faoliUrd  larurpir Ming  I k,  Ifai  *-K.  1‘hcauU.  Am. 


Personal 


Motorcycles 


C uii  Kor  Old  F.l 

Wa  |«>  fa# la 
glatlMiiiii.  4a Mai  fui 
laafafap  raliirn  mad  a 
a|i|fa»asl  #4  i*t  litu 

9V.*  Ufa  N|.  Ptlllfa 


Sara  50%  On  Your  Mol  ore  yc  la.  Got  Our  Price 

Hal  «4  a  later  Mf|ifa>  la  gua>  • 

fh  III.  If*  Kn—  Ell  la  Ilarlkl  larpl<M  Waatrfn 

8li|»H»aalV.  IV*  Mai  ntn  Mdg  .  fuiorr  •’•Ar. 


TIIF.RK  are  three  "Oh,  I'm  too  bu»[ 

kinds  of  self-made  to  do  anything  nou. 

men.  There  is  the  Cooper  went 

kind  that  make  you  in  about  n  week  1  maj 

wish  they  had  done  have  time  to  dr&v 

letter  while  ^Hr  up  somethin*- 

were  doing  it,  and  The  Miivert  n 

the  kind  that  have  manager  wis  angr 

done  well  i*  n  o  u  g  h  "You  needn't 

I  but  have  got  rather  piV  both#  r,"  he  sa>J 

soured  on  the  world  7W  crisply.  “We  dor’* 

in  the  process,  and  LC  W  want  any  drawing* 

then  there  is  the  W  W  MI  gueaa  you  ml 

kind  Cooper  is.  t  when  you  see  their 

Cooper  was  born  j  said  the  imperturt 

in  McMinnville,  Ore.,  /  k  able  Cooper, 

about  the  time  the  y  I  And  having  foie 

real-estate  agent  f  lowed  Irwin'a  advice 

superseded  the  red  jT  /  to  the  extent  of  mat 

I  Indian  us  the  only  B  ing  his  pro*p*cti.f 

serious  obstacle  to  a  V  /  BBfl B  /  ^  employer  siorc  a«  m 

peaceful  life  in  the  /  /T^HLr  /  ^  boll.  Cooper  waited 

West — that  is  to  say.  /  #  # j  a  week  and  then  took 

in  1HR3.  He  went  I  J  the  drawing  down  t* 

down  to  San  Fran-  lw  him.  Tho  advertlftir? 

cisco  at  seventeen.  Jr  manager  was  still 

determined  to  earn  iff  L  ,%JL^  mad,  but  h#  like*: 

u  living  At  twenty-  (  Cooper's  atuff  * 

one  he  hod  ncquireii  much  that  he  gas? 

an  education  ns  a  him  all  the  work  bf 

commercial  artist  could  do. 

and  * uved  enough  money  to  buy  a  Cooper  hurried  off  to  thank  Irw.r 
ticket  East.  When  he  arrived  in  New  for  hi&  good  advice  and  tell  him  bu 

York  he  had  no  work,  no  money,  and  luck.  Irwin  listened,  round-eyed.  "You 
nobody  owed  him  anything,  lie  called  mean  to  say  the  bluff  worked?"  he  asked 
nn  Will  Irwin,  who  was  then  star-  "You  bet,"  said  Cooper, 
reporting  for  the  “Sun."  Cooper  had  "Uoah!"  said  Irwin.  "Who’d  fa 

never  met  Irwin,  but  Irwin  was  from  thought  it?" 

San  Francisco,  so  Cooper  thought  he  Since  then  Cooper  has  done  about 

would  d«»  well  to  call  on  Irwin  and  in-  every  kind  of  drawing  you  will  fir** 
I  reduce  himself.  Irwin  was  in  the  in  a  magazine.  His  lower-cuae  initia  * 
middle  of  a  two-column  story.  He  fgc  have  become  famous.  For  or* 
looked  up  from  his  typewriter,  shook  thing,  they  are  always  signed  to  bold 
hands,  heard  Cooper's  story,  and*ob-  original  work.  For  another,  ho  is  aL 
served:  "This  town  loves  a  bluff  Give  ways  varying  thifm  with  some 
it  what  it  wants.  The  higher  the  bet-  flourish,  changing  the  lower  loop  nf 
ter,"  and  went  on  writing.  the  g,  with  nn  extra  atroke  nf  his.  p* 

The  next  day  Cooper  looked  over  into  the  body  of  n  man.  and  adding  or 
the  morning  papers  and  decided  he  impudent  but  pertinent  phraar  for  thr 
would  like  to  make-  the  drawings  for  man  to  speak. 

the  New  York  Edison  Company's  ad-  Cooper  delights  in  hand  lettering,  ar 
vertisements.  It  looked  like  an  able  does  it  with  the  knowledge  of  nn  «\- 
concern;  able  to  pay,  that  is.  So  he  pert  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  art  >t 
made  a  drawing,  and  got  his  friend  Hal  One  of  his  first  posters  for  the  Goverr- 
Marchbanlcs  to  introduce  him.  ment,  the  one  that  was  done  wholly  r 

"1  think  you  ought  to  see  some  of  lower  case  and  hegan  with  the  wor! 
this  young  man's  work,"  said  March-  "food,"  must  be  familiar  to  every  em¬ 
banks.  "He  has  been  doing  some  good  zen  in  the  United  States, 
stuff  out  on  the  coast."  Sometimes  Collier's  is  in  luck  an-: 

•  Well."  said  the  advertising  manager.  Cooper  does  a  full-page  cartoon.  Som r- 
giving  the  lean  and  hungry  Cooper  the  times  it  is  a  series  of  small  cartoon* 
once  over,  "we  have  about  all  the  draw-  to  illustrate  an  article.  Sometimes  it 
ings  we  can  u*e  juM  now  W#  aren’t  a  piece  of  lettering  fine  enough  to  ntak? 
in  the  market  "  a  cover  out  of.  The  title  "Colliery 

Cooper,  with  a  tight  grip  on  Irwin's  across  the  top  of  the  cover  of  this  b-u* 
advice  nf  the  day  t>efore,  broke  into  is  a  piece  of  Cooper's  hand  lettering 
speech  "1  couldn't  por^ibly  show  you  COLUFU'R  has  been  giving  Coop* 
anything  for  a  week,  he  ^aid.  "But  I  commissions  for  a  dozen  years,  lut 
might  be  able  to  draw  you  up  some-  nobody  can  ever  guess  whnt  will  r- 
thing  when  I*m  not  so  busy."  sent  ovet^frotn  his  studio.  As  a  m*- 

"It's  hardly  worth  your  while,"  the  Cooper  is  always  the  sam# — smllinc 
advertising  manager  answered,  "we  are  cheerful,  and  bubbling  with  idea>- 
taken  care  of"  you'd  never  think  he  wa*  an  arti-r 


Coins *  Stomps,  Post  Cords 


Waitead-  Your  Uaa«  Fa*  FholopU M.Sloriat.  Lte.l 

H*  aall  ana»|H  U»o  la  aaj  fjrn.  -rim;lrt*l)  r »*r4». 
U»a  all  nn  c  ainualit!  Haf  rr»irl»'  Mkt*  bnraf. 
IN  *il«  ua  Nan!  Writer**,  Nmka,  Hi*  H.  .uAiirn,  N*.  V. 


Will  Par  $10  00  to  $750.00  Far  CaHaan  $5.00 

1*14  wllfaubt  Bk'.I”  U  a  ••III « aO  ptelilMiiial'ii  aall 
r*ra  ildfari.  bim,  quarter*.  iIiiim  aUii-K  c**U  ai4 

Kp*r  BMaiy.  3a*r«l  4c  u«.  ila«  wr  Ure  i-'uiii  Ottulai 
inianattc  Hank  ltept  C.  Fort  W  «rtfa.  Tfiai 


Mole  Help  Wonted 


Collections 


Sit  5«rc»c»  Lianunabona  Opaa  TLa  W*F  To 

'IvlafftHMl  |»a«|i|M«a.  1  tab  naarb  ju  bj  Hail  »* 
•Hall  **M.  Full  rartUuUr-  frr«-  ant  Airiwan  ivlarn 
•*t  »luhl*'*h  Witte  1*a|a%  fur  K-tklH  C  K  S'lJ, 

Earl  VttpNiiia.  W  «alili(44«a  I*.  •  . 


High  Grade  Salesmen 


Where  to  C 


A  Stead. If  EfafaaoAing  Natfarnal  OrffaMlotM 

a#ara  fa4fb  fara<lr«aU«it^i  ,  cl.*— -a  U  aiifah  th»aa*rw 
In  6t"  cUaa  laoCaab*#,  |«-r*i«.u-i.t  bu4a*«  Tteldinf 
Intel  tfatfte  Ui  teu  tU*uaai><S  4ollara  aaauallyi  u^ortualiv 
aT  fcted  In  wurk  Into  lint-irtar.t  *e*Nt|»*  1^- 

pamrtM  la  caJInr  on  gr aad  fauulteo  •  ar>  tl««iral*a. 
AniMMU  r*’ut  to  nua  raipteym  Is  a  pMltln  vH  h  Um  | 
team  toU  fiar  at  Irate  <hi»  j**t  *«.l  abto  «u  prati  that  tfary 
Lira  l«*a  a  ad  *r*  MKcaaa/al  In  liwtr  »  rk,  ttoy  mute  h* 
toian  a  tin  <k>N  i4  S  ud  4f-  aa>l  at  aurb  trh  iharariar 
that  (hay  a  call  ||  ton  u  dlffv.-ulty  In  I  irulablafa  htelily 
U>r>4  Adilrvaa  fee  lull  |n»tKutora,  U.  H  E..  Titete  Hrato 
Citeipaay.  Tula*#.  Uhla. 


$10  Dow  a.  15  A  Month  Far  A 

at  jite  n«b.  m  WIMt  HU  TotelS 
fitel  mtnn  Mtoblffafa'a  lw«  <’*tent*. 
cfaarrbra  Ala-  l-rgar  tr*r*a.  Full  u 
aart.  HH41.  H  H  l»r^fa,.r.  CMi># 


Wa  WIU  Build  Yoaa  Your  Horn.  On  A  Rich  Farm 

•rllfala  taritr  itillr^  ,4  lartNteflll-  ai-4  »•••  (an  |tet  1 -e  II 
at  tba  rate  of  f  Waanftlr  W  rite  i^.Uy  f..r  fall  far- 
boton  Ja*  Hri^hla  l>i  .  JatkiaNlllb,  b  i.«l,U 


Saltamaa  Cily  Or  Travalana.  Liyariaacad  Or 

*M-4|arlrte(H|.  HrnclMair  aaHablr  frtt  ImA  "A  K"lrM 
at  l hr  torlp".  Itot  of  aa*l  full  pari*,  ulara  Fit 

a,.«r%«|f  Ut  *aau  ite>  t«a  *•-»*.-  f^.Var  |„  •litiaiia  %rat 
rvafar*  l«  *e*«»  Till*-  U>  aalr  a  t.l*  ih>UM«.|t 

uf  ..ur  Hrteif»*ra  to* a-  .|.,r»r  Oof  fi«wa  raiMul 

tftoiMif  a  Ufa  (ft/toal  ni»r»lf«.e  |iaa«lMi»  ***l  ua- 
Mtoted  Eai|ilorn*#nt  H»r«»*a  arnterrd  M -cton  44Ar«a» 

.mra,  Iteyt  ltol.  Natl.  IUImiui'i  Ti  Aaa  a. 
Chtoa^n  ton  Irauwi  Nca  Yafk. 


Agents  Wonted 


SaU  Thte  S  And  H  Ga.  Sarar  lncr.ua.  MOt. 

mb  an?  aiiUiuxtillr  7  to  l»  mllrt  | **r  n1^".  kill*  »•»*• 
Itopular  j.ru-Ml  ^kl*  «*»4  w.  Iitalallrd  *aa  . 
Hg  mu  am  Ur  >uu  Irrrortid  «i»  Ml  A  #n.tate  ait* 
IkoaaaiJ*  n»m  in  w  Write  lofaa*  *  and  II  MU  • 
[to|H.  X  *'•  falarr  Hl.l*  Miua^afaUK  lit** 


Ho  Mary  And  Ufadarwaar  Mamafacturar  Offart 

luriaan-M  |.«U*a  aii|t|>  »lnw  r^'tlar  <Ute«te»rr*  ••  iliill 
t.»»rr.  raonlkly  Inruua  i’r-4.- 

C  Kafka*  Wllto.  fU.  Ufa  *M..  l,hila.lrl|*>M.  1*4 


Oaa  Of  Our  Man  Mada  $7  000  Duria«  ISIS.  Sail 

*• *  Ihr  t'MlrraiteO  Hratoai  at  Vlaaal  laairurl-a  Ui»  fa-fa 
■ml  Idirarlta.  W*  i*e  rarliiHar  temto* j  wide  |»*»- 
••ao.ul  oiiilra.-!  ««•  kl*b  imlr  **U*-ate4  nr»  «4lt  -a«to 
la.  lory  rHrrvnrri;  HU.4  .Wt  aiakr  raak  guaraate^ 

I  utem  ...|  fa  I'nibrawd.  Ikyt  M.  4k  1  Fifth  Av.ntK.N  V 


Ifaa  ar*  WjilMl**  .art., 
laaf-ir  e-b  •••••‘•r-  I 

..i.teU  H  H.  *tero-«  . 


Salraman  Bacoma  Indapandant  Own  You. 

ku%ir.-*«  .a^rrteo»  iinn*<ra*arr  aatllnff  cur  #•»*•  Acrt- 
.teata4  te-ih  *k‘  to  irrtteM.  |C  •••  Mik  U  aafcl.  Itonr 
atA  $  a.ViMtrlt  Naif  V'.  Guteanlani  atoatlp 

Iteteir  from  fatott*  #prc.iaai  4f|MallH|  laaaranr* 

Itofartmrnt  IU-< ^trailoa  DteyC  I*.  N-aark.  S.  J. 


tk.paten"  M*k*i 

dura  fair.  yr*--teal 
te  imllofl  •4Trr,»l 
I  III  kIv-i  fa  ■. 


■  fitentaia  K" 
jar  Itetfr  ft %At 

■  H  Ma*ul  fa  r~ 


I  Want  A  Man  Who  Can  Talk  InlaD^antly 

to  call  on  *  it*  at  air  ^ute*mry»  a  >.|  ^arn  Ik.  *•!»-•  «u4  of 
•mr  IrMlutaa  a«ih  a  alr-a  •...  «<|« «u« :  flaht  ai*a  raa 
atak-  fa,*  teuaav  *fa»la  toarate*  WfRa  akili  f*a  pat 
IK'ilan  i.  *1  f.  Mia  i.'allter  *  WrHiljf,  N-*  T*k  nil 


Afaanta  5 <raa«  Door  Ckack. 

a*. I  mim  Ihr  di««r.  NV .teilrf ful  aoi 
pMi  ItoHoteinalHfa  MM|U  fra* 

Ilia  North  ML.  Ltoyteu.  04* 


Tha  Baal  Pay  in* 

y i«i  ato  Ml  Haklnf 

J4.o.  ||y  I'tilton  Ch. 


5Uuh«*a  Pay  Many  Commtoaiona  Tbonaand.  of 

tarriir*  «i.l  tvt  alrfrlruf,  itlluy.  Kinrkat  nra|n*f 
Hyaial  uffrr  nna  SC.  Uiula  !U.  k«r  Co..  Hfl,  %  Lula.  Mu 


COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED 


Telia  nf  many  (ipportu-ulir*  known  *n  hr  •! r-fmcl  liter.* 


Thdf  nlt«rii»rnirnM  ar*  tnull  only  lirrauae  nf  ihr  f«l  thfal  •  •  M  I  IKK  S  d**r»  «k»I  KCfpi  nr 
pulilteli  F;k  aiUrrt.armrnl*  nn  (hia  pan**.  l*-u*  imnt  rvrry  jil»rrt-*ri  *hr  »JMir  chanra  - 
nnahbtto  h»«  lo  allrarl  your  Ulffilvtti 


Th*  jdvrrti.nn.nl-  in  mu*t  m.raucrv  tell  only  a  part  of  tha  *Iim  » 
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A  Snapshot  of  Life 
in  Paris 


AS  American  girl  who  lust  summer 
exchanged  the  peaceful  charms  of 
a  New  York  office  for  hardships  of  war¬ 
time  Paris  writes  to  a  s?irl  friend  in 
this  country: 

MTbe  other  day  we  had  a  most  awful 
fog,  one  of  the  kind  that  just  comes 
down  like  a  blanket  and  you  can’t  sec 
more  than  four  or  five  feet  from  you. 
I  was  tripping  along  to  the  office  la 
little  late,  I  must  admit),  and  just  be¬ 
fore  1  got  to  the  Seine,  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  crossing  every  morning,  1 
was  held  up  with  a  lot  of  other  people 
in  a  congestion  of  traffic.  There  were 
two  big  army  camions  standing  still, 
joined  together  by  a  rope.  The  rope 
was  slack  on  the  ground  and  the  crowd 
was  passing  over  it-  When  the  time 
came  for  little  me  to  step  over  it  the 
old  thing  tightened  up,  the  first  truck 
started  up,  and  the  valuable  strno  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  thrown  in  the  horrid 
mud  right  in  front  of  the  second  truck, 
whose  driver,  of  course,  was  helpless, 
as  he  was  being  pulled  along  slowly 
but  surely  by  the  first  machine.  Well, 
I  sure  did  let  out  a  few  squeals  (no 
more  than  squeals — you  know  me,  how 
reserved  I  am),  arid  1  lay  there  fasci¬ 
nated,  watching  the  wheels  of  the  first 
truck  receding  from  my  sight  in  the 
fog,  and  figuring  just  where  the  wheels 
of  the  second  would  strike  on  my  leg, 
when  I  was  grabbed  by  the  back  of  the 
coat  and  dragged  out  like  a  drowned 
kitten.  When  I  cleared  the  mud  out  of 
my  ryes  there  was  the  big.  comfort¬ 
able  Frenchman  who  had  saved  muh 
holding  my  hat  and  smiling  and  bow¬ 
ing.  Very  few  people  had  seen  it.  be¬ 
cause.  as  I  say,  the  fog  just  closed  in 
around  everything. 
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Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

A  Real  Economy 

YOU  may  be  willing 
to  pay  more  fur  the 
same  comfort,  style  and 
optiral  correctness  that 
Shur-on*  give,  but  why 
should  you,  when  Shur- 
ons  combine  all  thcsrquah 
itics  at  reasonable  cost? 

The  grnuinr,  nu4e  only  b» 
Kintein,  bear  the  rum*  SHwr- 
^ :«n  for  Sh*Ihr»,  if  dir&- 
rimmnl)  ha  ihr  bridge.  L***k 
W  for  ic  at  y*r  dealer  • 

Af  i:  kirstf.jn  sons  co. 

/  i*  A lUeem  IU*Mrt,  V  Y. 

/  gU,*,  0*4  u<  »V*.  g+0lii, AW  /AC*. 
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MrpilE  funniest  part  of  this  funny 
A  accident  was  what  happened  next. 
The  Frenchman  and  1  started  back 
along  the  way  to  my  hotel,  and  I  don’t 
think  we  had  gone  more  than  fifty  feet 
when  he  had  kissed  me  on  the  cheek  in 
the  fog  (also  in  the  mud,  as  there  was 
some  mud  on  my  face)  and  insisted  that 
I  ’embrace'  him.  which,  in  my  gratitude 
at  being  saved.  I  did.  fie  had  a  lovely 
square  black  beard  which  just  lay  gen¬ 
tly  on  his  plump  chest.  I  kissed  him 
on  the  cheek  just  underneath  hia  black 
eye  above  where  the  black  beard  began. 
It  was  a  great  sensation,  as  the  fog  bad 
left  a  sort  of  dew  on  his  beard,  and 
it  mixed  with  the  mud  on  my  face  and 
made  it  lovely  and  moist  and  streaky. 
He  asked  me  my  name  and  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  find  that  it  was  'Madeline.'  He 
almost  led  me  two  or  three  times  on  the 
way  hack  to  the  hotel  into  little  restau¬ 
rant  cafes  to  get  something  to  brace 
myself  avec.  I  told  him  I  had  to  hurry 
hack  to  the  office,  and  he  replied  that 
I  hud  a  good  excuse — had  I  not  so  red 
mytrlf  this  morning?  I  thought  that 
was  a  typically  French  way  of  putting 
it.  I  roused  myself  to  talk  a  little 
French  to  him,  and  he  gave  me  his 
name  and  address.  He  was  in  uniform, 
a  member  of  the  stuff  of  the  Ministre 
de  la  Guerre. 


Damascene 

RAZOR 


If  you  can  tell  a  Lachnite 
from  a  Diamond  -Send  it  back 


for  Our  New  Catalog ! 


Delivered 


FREE 


“<  her  there"  in  tlie  trenchex  and  training  grounds — "Over 
here"  in  the  big  camps-1— everywhere —  most  of  our  hoys 
arc  shaving  with  the  GEM— New  Khaki  Service 
Outfit.  Strong  enough  to  stand  t lac  hardest  service, 
but  marvelously  light,  neat,  compact  —  his  in  anywhere 
— makes  shaving  easier,  quicker,  more  comfortable. 

Not©— The  indispensable  snipping  handle  o  included  in 
every  vet— -kccp>  bladrx  Min«»ih,  sharp — doubles  their  life 
—saves  expense  of  new  hUdes.  blades  in  sealed  waxed 
paper  wrapped  package,  repelling  any  attack  of  runt  or  dust 
—no  conditions  •*  heal,  cold  or  dampness  affect  them. 
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"TITEI.L,  if  I  have  received  one  note 

vf  from  that  roan  I  have  received  six 
or  seven,  day  after  day.  Of  course  he 
is  a  nice,  comfortable,  fat  papa,  but  he 
thinks  it's  wonderful  to  have  a  little 
flirtation  on  the  way  to  work  in  the 
morning,  or  after  six.  and  I  have  to 
dodge  in  and  out  doors  at  noon  and  at 
night  to  escape  him.  'He  means  me  no 
harm/  he  says  in  the  last  ‘billet  doux,' 
but  he  would  so  like  to  have  a  nice  little 
’amie’  like  me  to  take  a  little  prome¬ 
nade  with  in  the  morning  or  sip  the 
vin  rouge  with  on  the  boulevard  at  six 
o'clock. 

MI  am  keeping  the  letters  in  my 
archives  of  the  war.  They  are  good. 
He  writes  them  all  out  in  the  labored 
longhand  during  office  hours,  and  if  all 
the  stuff  of  the  French  War  Office  do 
the  same,  well — " 

Doesn’t  it  Hound— we  quote  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  letter— as  if  she  were 
“having  the  time  of  her  life”? 


Gem  Military  Outfit 

include*  razor  rom- 
plrte  with  seven  Grm 
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Stropping  Handle. 
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Gem  Cutlery  Company,  lac.,  NewYork 
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TEN  YEARS  of  constant  research  and 
experiment — day  after  day  of  unremit¬ 
ting  laboratory  work — with  the  laboratory 
furnaces  glowing-night  after  night! 

Thousands  of  different  combinations 
and  mixtures  of  materials  gathered  from 
all  over  the  world! 

Each  carefully  recorded  formula  tested 
in  the  laboratory  furnaces  under  different 
degrees  of  heat! 

Steady  improvement  in  spark  plug  por¬ 
celains  all  this  time — but  no  great  gain 
upon  the  increasingly  severe  requirements 
of  new  developments  in  gasoline  motors! 

3449 different  experiments—  until— finally 
— the  startling  results  of  Experiment  3450 
showed  a  long  stride  ahead  in  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  requirements  for  spark  plug  insulators. 

Champion  Spark  Plug 


Champion  3450  porcelain  is  so  far  ahead 
of  any  other  insulator  that-  it  stands  today 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself— 
unchallenged. 

Literally,  Experiment  3450  has  de¬ 
veloped  undreamed-of  qualities  in  porce¬ 
lain  for  spark  plug  insulation. 

Even  the  startling  qualities  recently 
developed  in  steel,  by  scientific  heat  treat¬ 
ing,  are  no  more  romantic. 

The  microscopic  views  helow  show  a 
great  similarity  in  the  recent  development 
of  new  superior  qualities  in  steel  and  the 
development  of  this  ne  wsuperiorChampion 
3450  porcelain. 

So  Champion  Dependability  takes  on 
new  meaning — for  no  spark  plug  can  be 
more  dependable  than  its  insulator. 

Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 
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CAR  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBERHEELS 


Insure 


looks  to  for  help 


He’s  an  energetic  red-blooded  man  _ 

when  its  reputation  for  speed  and  efficiency  is  at  stake. 

Safely  and  securely  he  hastens  to  and  from  his  duties  —  passing  the  crowd  wherever 
he  goes.  There’s  confidence  in  every  step.  He  knows  he  cannot  slip  because  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  found  in 


For  your  whole  family — insist  on  the  heels  of  efficiency.  Walking  is  so  easy  and 
comfortable.  They’re  economical,  too — the  Friction  Plug  makes  them  wear  longer 
than  ordinary  kinds. 

Cat's  Paws  have  no  holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt — they  save  the  floors  from  heel  marks. 
The  lady  of  the  house  appreciates  these  advantages — she  wears  them  also.  It's  a 
relief  not  to  hear  the  constant  clatter  of  noisy  leather  heels. 


Black ,  white  or  tan.  For  men, 
women  and  children — alt  dealers 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street  -  -  Boston,  Maes. 
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b?L  A.  Htllm 

Takes  out  all  glare— Legal  everywhere 

Gives  you  500  ft.  range 


BOTH  these  cars  are  equipped  with 
Noviol  (yellow-tint)  Conaphores. 
This  scientific  headlight  glass  is  legal 
everywhere  because  it  controls  the  light 
within  the  law’s  requirements,  without 
diffusion  and  without  glare. 

The  photograph  shows  the  two  cars 
as  they  meet  at  a  dangerous  turn  on 
a  dark  road. 

No  confusing  glare  strikes  the  eyes 
of  either  driver.  Both  pairs  of  head¬ 
lights  direct  the  light  where  it  is  most 
effective—  full  on  the  road.  Both  driv¬ 
ers  can  see  perfectly. 

The  main  shafts  of  light  illuminate 
every  inch  of  the  dangerous  going 
for  $00  feet  ahead.  Ample  side-light 
shows  the  treacherous  ditch  at  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  sharp,  rocky 
turn  at  the  other.  Possibility  of  an 
accident  is  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum. 

Signals  “Safety”  to  others 

The  yellow-tint  Noviol  Conaphore 
is  a  recognized  signal  of  safety  on  all 
highways.  The  instant  a  driver  sees 
the  yellow-tint  Noviol  lights  he  knows 
they  will  not  blind  him  —  and  feels 


perfectly  safe.  The  soft,  mellow  light 
is  easy  on  his  eyes,  and  helps  him  to 
see  past  the  oncoming  car. 


Tki  Conapkorg  /tat  a  tm*nh  frtmS  turfau. 
fa itijr  tleamrd.  fort  arf  tJig  'xxrtk  m *r  Jtut 


Manufactured  by  the  World's  Largest 
Makers  of  Technical  Glass 

(Dnaphore 

No  Glare  Range  Ml  f eet  —  Were**  Fog  mnd  Du*t 


Reasons  for  Conaphore  efficiency 

Four  major  advantage*  make  five  Conaphore  the 
ideal  headlight  glass  under  all  driving  condition!. 

1.  Kills  all  glare.  ’I  he  Conaphore  uses  all 
rh<*  light,  but  patented  corrugation*  control  it  within 
legal  limits.  Height  of  beam  is  not  more  than  42 
inches  from  the  road. 

2.  Range  500  feet.  Corrugations  throw  a 
shaft  of  strong  driving  light  along  rive  road  for  500 
feet  ahead  of  the  car. 

3.  Pierces  fog  and  dust.  Projects  a  beam 
that  is  easy  for  the  eye  to  follow  through  fog  and 
dust.  This  is  because  yellow-tint  Noviol  Glass 
( pattnttd )  absorbs  the  blue  and  violet  light  wave*, 
thus  minimizing  diffusion  and  ,,bat•k-glare.’, 

Ample  side-light.  Cylinders  fan  strong 
rays  out  over  both  roadside*.  Light  spreads  25 
feet  at  each  side  of  the  car  75  feet  ahead. 

Help  make  highways  safe.  Equip  your  car 
with  Conaphores.  They  safeguard  you,  and  make 
for  the  safety  of  others.  Legal  everywhere.  Dimming 
unnecessary.  Made  in  both  Noviol  and  clear  glass. 
Easy  to  install.  Sizes  to  ht  all  rars.  Order  from 
yourdcalcr;  if  he  has  not  received  his  supply, write  us. 

PRICE  LIST 

NOVIOL  GLASS  Ps.r  CLEAR  GLASS  Per  p*rr 

5  to  fl'i  »nchf«  turf.  -  CIO  5  io  6'*  inches  leal.  .  fl 

7  lo  B  'i  inchr*  »nr1,  .  S  $•»  “  to  Qh  incbn  ittrl,  .  •* 

•S  to  10  inches  «ml.  .  4$*)  H1.  in  In  inches  met.  ic* 

to  II* .  inrhr.  anrl.  .  6  JIJ  )U *.  to  Jt  •.  inehr*  inrt  .  4  «» 
Si*-4  V«f»  Uf  Ilcpi  o4  •»'  Inch  above  f*  mrlt 
pricr*  ttc  more  per  pci'  *r«t  o(  Kocky  Mountain* 

Conaphore  Sales  Division 
F.dward  A.  Cassidv  Co.,  M(n. 

28S  Madiion  Avenue,  New  York  Cily 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


Corning  Glass  Works  also  manufactures  Pyrex  Transparent  Oven  Dishes  and  Pyrex  Chemical 


Glassware 
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“How  I  Save  51%  on  Typewriters” 


An  Expert  Buyer’s  Statement 

“Formerly  the  typewriters  used  in  our  office  were  priced  at  $100  each. 
Now  we  buy  Olivers  at  $49.  This  saving  of  half  means  a  great  deal  to 
us  because  we  use  so  many  machines.  If  any  typewriter  is  worth  $100, 
it  is  this  Oliver  Nine,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  maker.  After  using 
Olivers  we  will  never  go  back  to  $100  machines.  It  is  pure  waste." 


YOU  Can  save  as  Much 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  now  sells 
direct.  It  has  discarded  old  and  wasteful 
ways.  We  no  longer  need  an  expensive  force 
of  15,000  salesmen  and  agents  or  costly 
offices  in  50  cities.  These,  and  other  ex¬ 
pensive  practices,  amounted  to  $51,  which 
the  purchaser  had  to  pay.  Our  new  way 
saves  this  $51,  and  so  we  sell  brand  new 
Oliver  Nines  for  $49. 

This  is  the  exact  $100  machine — not  a 
change  has  been  made.  Such  is  our 
$2,000,000  guarantee. 

The  entire  facilities  of  The  Oliver  Type¬ 
writer  Company  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Oliver 
Typewriters. 

Free  Trial 

Merely  mail  us  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  an  Oliver  for  five  days*  free  trial. 
Try  it  at  your  office  or  at  home,  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of 


$3  per  month.  If  you  return  it,  we  will 
gladly  refund  the  transportation  charges, 
Old  machines  are  accepted  in  exchange  at 
fair  valuation. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  $49 
price.  But,  if  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
continues  to  go  up,  we  may  be  forced  to  in¬ 
crease  this  price.  We  do  not  wish  to.  We 
do  not  expect  to.  But  we  advise  you  to  act 
now  to  be  certain  of  getting  your  Oliver 
Nine  at  $49. 

The  Oliver  Nine  has  the  standard  key¬ 
board.  So  any  operator  may  turn  to  it 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  And  it  has 
a  dozen  other  features  which  attract.  It 
is  greatly  simplified  in  construction,  having 
far  fewer  parts.  It  is  noted  for  its  free¬ 
dom  from  trouble,  great  durability  and 
easy  operation. 

Why  Be  Wasteful?  ( 

Whether  you  use  1  typewriter  or  100, 
this  new  Oliver  plan  saves  you. 


PREFERRED  BY 

U.  S.  Strwl  Corporation  Montgomery  Word  A  Co.  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work# 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Columbia  Graphophovte  Co.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

National  Cloak  A  Suit  Co.  Now  York  EdUon  Co.  duett.  Peabody  A  Co. 

National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y,  Haft.  Sckaffnor  A  Mar*  American  Bridge  Co. 

Oti*  Elevator  Co.  Diamond  Match  Co.  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Corn  Product*  Refining  Co.  Boaton  Elevated  Railway*  Morri*  A  Co.  (Packer*) 


This  Coupon  Is  Worth  $51 


No  machine  does  better  work.  No  type¬ 
writer  is  speedier.  None  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  long  run  than  the  Oliver  Nine. 
All  this  you  can  know  for  yourself  very 
easily.  You  are  your  own  salesman  and 
decide  for  yourself. 

Bead  the  coupon.  Note  how  simple  our 
plan  is.  Then  mail  it  today  for  cither  a 
free  trial  Oliver,  or  our  amazing  book  en¬ 
titled,  "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — 
The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  With  the 
latter  we  send  an  illustrated  catalog  de- 
•  scribing  the  Oliver  in  detail. 

Which  for  you?  Check  one  or  the  other 
item  on  the  coupon  now. 


1  Canadian  Price,  S 62.65 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 


1026  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY. 

1026  Ofcr«r  Trp«wnt«f  Ruihhnt.  Chicago.  III. 
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□  Ship  mr  a  nr*  Oliver  Nine  tor  6vr  day*'  free  inspection.  II 
I  he**,  it.  I  wiD  p«>  W  at  thr  rare  nl  f*«  per  month  The 
title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  !•»!<]  for. 


My  shipping  point  i* 
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A  New  Factory  Built  hy 
Revolution  in  Writing 


u/i  he  fine,  deliberate  writing  of  past  generations 
is  no  more.  And  the  hurried  scrawls  and  pot¬ 
hooks,  which  we  of  busy  to-day  call  handwriting, 
grow  less  legible  with  each  year. 

But  in  prompt  American  fashion  the  solution  comes  with 
the  problem.  Already  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
and  women  have  abandoned  the  pen  for  Corona,  the 
Personal  Writing  Machine.  And  this  is  interesting  not 
merely  because  it  is  another  step  forward  by  another  Ameri¬ 
can  industry — but  rather  because  it  is  evidence  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  writing  habits  of  a  nation. 

Because  it  meets  your  twentieth-century  needs,  Corona  has 
grown  out  of  its  first  little  loft,  has  overflowed  its  next  fac¬ 
tory,  and  now  has  taken  a  new  home  in  this  big  modem 
plant  of  3-acre  floor  space.  The  reasons  are  obvious  when 
you  know  the  machine. 

Its  light  weight  and  ready  portability  make  Corona  instantly 
available,  anywhere  at  the  office,  at  home,  on  train  or  ship 
or  afield.  It’s  so  simple  to  operate  that  you  can  dispense 
with  a  third  party  to  private  correspondence  can  put  your 
personal  or  business  affairs  into  legible,  business-like,  perma¬ 
nent  form,  whenever  convenient.  And  Corona  stands  the 
grind  of  heavy  daily  service,  for  all  its  6- pound  compactness. 


Changing  the  custom  of  years  is  a  big  job  for  a  little 
machine — but  Corona  bids  fair  to  accomplish  it. 
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HAS  the  great  German  offensive  in  the  north  of 
France  been  a  surprise  for  the  Allies?  The 
Allied  General  Staff  foresnw  it.  The  event  did  not 
catch  them  unprepared.  But  wr  cannot  aver  that 
there  wan  no  surprise  in  the  violence  of  the  attack, 
in  its  suddenness,  in  the  new  means  employed  by  the 
Germans.  Perhaps  there  may  also  have  been  some 
astonishment  because  of  the  sector  chosen  for  the 
offensive.  And  yet  the  German  press  had  been  an¬ 
nouncing  the  offensive  for  several  weeks.  The  moat 
authoritative  military  critics  had  been  asserting  that 
the  German*  would  break  through  the  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  trench  defenses  and  resume  tho  old-fashioned 
war  In  the  open  of  which  (according  to  them)  the 
Germans  were  ^passed  masters/' 

Since  the  offensive  started,  the  Cermun  press  has 
been  unwearying  in  its  eulogy  of  l.udendorfTs  genius. 
It  is  claimed  that  Ludcndorff  was  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  secretly  ail  overwhelming  number  of  divisions 
at  the  points  chosen  for  the  offensive,  and  that  the 
Allies  were  in  the  dark  until  the  very  day  the  battle 
began.  These  divisions  are  said  to  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Ardennes  and  in  the  region  of  the  Sambre 
where  Lhey  were  carefully  trained  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  the  new  methods  of  attack. 

They  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
autotrucks  and  by  night  inarches  several 
days  before  March  21  to  the  centers  from 
which  they  were  to  storm  the  British  lines. 

Anticipating  America’*  Aid 

rpilK  Allied  general  staffs  were  not  igno- 
1  rant  of  the  return  to  the  western  front 
during  several  months  of  dozens  of  divi¬ 
sions  that  had  been  occupied  for  more 
than  three  years  in  the  East  They  knew 
that  the  armies  of  the  Crown  Princes  of 
Germany  and  Bavaria  were  growing 
steadily  in  numbers  anti  in  artillery.  It 
seem*  impossible,  moreover,  that  the 
Allied  chiefs  had  not  been  informed  of 
special  concentrations  of  troops  and  of  the 
movements  of  the  last  few  days  to  the 
centers  from  which  the  offensive  was  to 
begin.  Our  air  service  has  always  been 
tireless  und  constant  in  its  reconnoitr¬ 
ing  activity — and  armies  have  other  means 
of  knowing  what  is  going  on  behind  enemy 
lines.  Aside  from  the  movements  of 
troops,  the  Allied  general  staffs  knew  also 
that  in  addition  to  an  important  increase 
in  heavy  artillery,  the  German  divisions 
trained  for  the  spring  offensive  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  special  mobile  artillery, 
manned  and  transported  by  the  infantry. 

And  with  this  knowledge,  our  chiefs  cer- 
tainly  realized  that,  if  the  offensive  was 
undertaken  at  all,  it  would  be  pushed  with 
the  greatest  violence  and  without  regard 
tn  sacrifice  in  view  of  u  decisive  victory 
Everything  indicated  this:  the  failure  nf 
the  pacifist  maneuvers  undertaken  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  Occidental  Allied  countries, 
which  remained  united  in  tho  implacable 
will  to  cumtuor  in  spite  of  I  ho  method*  of 
corruption  employed  l*y  Germany;  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  food  crises,  winch  were  growing  worse 
from  <  luy  to  day  in  the  Central  Empires;  the  bitter 
disillusionment  concerning  revictualtnent  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Russia;  the  imperative  necessity  of  obtaining 
from  the  German  people,  starving  though  satiated 
with  victories,  a  last  moral  effort,  capable  of  forcing 
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the  Allies  to  conclude  finally  the  kind  of  a  peace 
which  would  prevent  Germany  from  ruin. 

In  the  council*  of  the  Allies,  then,  there  could  be 
uncertainty  only  on  two  point*:  the  Hate  and  the 
place  of  the  German  offensive. 

Berlin  newspaper*  assert  that  the  date  of  March 
21  was  decided  upon  long  in  advance  and  that  Hln- 
denburg  and  Ludcndorff  gave  the  signal  at  the  exact 
hour  at  which  they  had  foreseen  that  everything 
would  be  ready.  (The  fine  weather  was  probably 
also  arranged  for  in  advance,  for  it  certainly  helped 
their  plans!)  But  since  the  Allies  appeared  to  have 
resigned  themselves  to  leave  the  initiative  to  the 
Germans,  the  question  of  date  mattered  little.  A 
discussion  of  the  reasons  which  dictated  this  policy 
cannot  be  undertaken  at  the  present  moment.  One 
of  them  at  least  was  very  logical:  to  await  the  offer- 


After  the  NritUh  rout  the  French  *am/  the  dag  at 
and  the  Anglo* French  fnmt  remained  intact 

live  participation  of  thr  Americans.  We  may  say. 
however,  that  passive  waiting  is  always  regrettable, 
because  it  leaves  to  an  adversary,  who  is  hold  and 
convinced  of  his  force,  the  benefit  of  u  surprise,  at 
an  hour  and  place  which  he  has  been  free  to  chooec. 
Our  reason  for  wuiltng  was  without  doubt  the 


enemy's  reason  for  not  waiting.  The  German  Get- 
eral  Staff  preferred  to  take  the  offensive  once  tcorr 
before  the  American  aid  could  make  itself  felL  A 
new  offensive  had  become  necessary  to  clear  up  * 
political  and  military  situation  which  was  tacoim nr 
menacing  to  the  Germans.  Whatever  informs:  >  n 
may  have  reached  the  Germans  concerning  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation  in  France  on  the  other  side  of  thr 
lines,  it  was  certainly  of  a  nature  to  impow  upon 
them  the  policy  of  going  ahead,  immediately  and 
without  counting  the  cost. 

The  Weakest  Spot 

INOENBURG  and  Ludcndorff  had.  then,  the 
choice  of  date  and  place.  The  date  once  derided 
upon,  against  which  sector  could  the  attack  be  di¬ 
rected  with  best  chances  of  success? 

When  we  study  the  German  strategy  since  1914. 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  Germans  have  nlwsy* 
known  how  to  put  their  finger  upon  the  weak  spot 
in  the  armor  of  their  adversaries  and  that  they  have 
struck  that  spot  without  hesitation  and  with  all  their 
strength  with  the  one  idea  of  obtaining  a  decisive 
victory.  Thus  it  was  that  in  1914  the 
principal  attack  was  made  across  Belgium 
against  the  northern  frontier  of  France, 
which  was  poorly  fortified,  turning  at  thr 
same  time  the  left  of  the  French  arn*.*« 
and  the  fortified  regions  from  Verdun  t 
Tout,  In  1915,  as  a  result  of  the  failart 
to  pass  the  Marne  and  the  Yser.  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  compelled  to  remain  on  thr 
defensive  on  the  western  front.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  menace  was  pressing  the  Omni 
Empires  hard,  and  the  Imperial  GencTx 
Staff  turned  its  attention  to  the  E*« 
Poland  was  recognized  to  bo  the  went 
spot  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  all  the 
forces  that  could  be  mustered  were  user 
to  stop  tile  famous  "steam  roller."  Then, 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  Turkey,  Serbia  we 
crushed  In  1916  the  Verdun  attack  wm 
probably  inspired  by  the  fear  of  a  French 
offensive  starting  from  Verdun  and  tf< 
Woevre  against  the  region  of  Briey  and 
the  Lorraine  mineral  deposits,  which  aw 
indispensable-  to  the  German  war-material 
factories.  During  the  summer  of  1916.  on 
the  Somme,  the  Carso  and  in  Galicia,  the 
initiative  passed  to  the  Entente,  and  Ru 
mania  believed  the  moment  was  favorable 
for  entering  the  war.  Once  again  the  Impe¬ 
rial  General  Staff  saw  a  weak  spot.  They 
knew  that  Russia,  undermined  by  runup 
tion  and  on  the  eve  of  u  revolution.  WB’ 
at  the  end  of  her  rope.  Rumania  was  in¬ 
vaded  and  put  hors  de  combat.  The  Alii** 
in  the  face  of  Russian  weakness  and  tre* 
son,  were  powerless  to  aid  her. 

Finally  in  1917,  when  the  retreat  fro« 
the  Somme  and  the  intervention  of  IV 
United  States  seemed  to  indicate  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  weakening  and  allowed  us  t*-’ 
believe  in  a  certain  victory  for  the  Alii**, 
(rerman  strategy  returned  vigorously  to 
the  weak  point  offered  by  "SovletSwd* 
Russia,  and  by  corruption  much  more  than  by 
arms.  Germany  imposed  ii|kui  the  Bolshcviki  t*  - 
ignominy  of  a  separate  peace.  Anti  immediately 
with  the  division*  that  were  withdrawn  without  dr 
lay  from  the  Russian  front,  in  spite  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  armistice,  aid  was  given  to  the  Auatnua* 
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sacrifice  they  were  making. 


In  several  days  a  German  army,  which  was  not 
larger  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  broke 
the  Italian  line  at  the  weak  point,  and  brought  about 
the  debacle  of  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Isonxo. 

This  vigorous  offensive  policy,  resulting  in  gTeat 
military  successes  everywhere  except  on  the  French 
front,  has  sustained  the  morale  of  the  Germans  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  has  induced  them  to 
endure  the  tortures  of  the  stomach  through  the  hope 
of  a  supreme  anil  decisive  victory.  And  it  will  be 
one  of  the  astonishing  facts  of  history  that  this 
superior  intelligence  in  strategy,  coupled  with  a 
military  organisation  which  has  been  able,  in  the 
course  of  four  years,  to  get  the  better  of  each  ad¬ 
versary  singly,  has  achieved  only  Pyrrhic  victories, 
and  cannot  prevent  the  final  defeat  of  Germany. 

The  Unconquerable  Coalition 

IN  the  present  offensive  we  see  reproduced  the 
same  intelligence  in  strategy,  the  same  success  in 
tactics,  the  sumo  inability  toohtain  a  decisive  victory. 

Among  the  German  chiefs  there  was  uncertainty 
and  hesitation  in  deciding  upon  the  weak  spot  that 
would  lend  itself  to  a  new  and  successful  offensive 
and  to  the  forcing  of  a  decision.  To  renew  the  at¬ 
tack  against  Italy  was  undoubtedly  a  temptation. 
The  breaking  of  the  lines  of  the  Piavc  would  have 
led  the  Germans  into  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy 
and  to  Genoa:  if  Italy  wrre  cut  in  two,  she  could 
be  forced  into  a  separate  peace.  A  victory  over 
Italy  would  have  an  unquestioned  moral  efTect,  and 
would  be  extremely  useful  by  securing  Italian 
cereals  and  giving  to  submarines  a  powerful  base 
in  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  coalition  Great 
Britain-Franoe-United  States  would  remain  intact 
and  unconquerable. 

To  finish  the  war  in  a  whirlwind  and  to  force  the 
Allies  to  recognize  the  invincibility  of  Germany  and 
to  resign  themselves  to  a  peace  of  mutual  conces¬ 
sions,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  Occidental 
coalition  by  breaking  the  Anglo-French  front,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  American  army,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  not  Is?  reestablished. 

LudendortF  Strikes 

HAVING  once  decided  to  attack  where  alone  vic¬ 
tory  could  be  found,  LudendortT  sought  for  the 
weak  spot  of  the  western  front.  The  arrangement 
of  the  British  and  French  armies  pointed  out  to 
him  tliia  weak  spot.  He  know  that  the  British  army 
had  recently  taken  over  the  lines  up  to  the  Oise,  ami 
that  the  Oise  thus  separated  the  front  into  two 
grrat  sectors,  the  British  army  occupying  the  one 
on  the  left  betwren  the  Oise  and  the  Channel.  The 
British  had  remained  a  long  time  on  a  front  much 
more  limited,  first  as  far  as  Arras,  then  as  far  us 
Saint-Quentin,  and  in  the  last  operations  in  Flan 
dera  they  were  still  supported  by  a  French  army 
The  regular  increase  in  the  size  of  the  British  army 
and  it*  progress  in  fighting  value  had  permitted 
little  by  little  the  diminution  of  the 
aid  that  the  French  General  Staff 
was  lending  generously  to  its  ally, 
and  It  ia  thus  that  in  February  lust 
the  French  army  was  able  to  nar¬ 
row  its  front  to  the  lines  of  the 
SoisKonnais,  Champagne,  Lorraine, 
and  Alsace.  Ludendorff  knew  all 
this,  and  also  that  unity  of  com¬ 


mand  had  not  been  realized  on  the  western  front 
because  of  the  unfortunate  pride  of  certain  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  The  Inter- Allied  Council  of  Versailles,  es¬ 
tablished  after  the  Italian  defeat,  was  succeeding  in 
coordinating  the  operations  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Koch:  there  was  the  beginning  of  a  real 
eitfcnf#  between  the  English  and  the  French  General 
Staffs.  But  recent  incidents,  such  as  the  affair  of 
Cambrai,  had  shown  that  the  British  intended  to 
keep  their  independence  of  action  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  Do  we  not  rememlK-r  the  British  tanks 
which  swept  over  the  Hindcnburg  line  before  Cam- 
hrai  and  brought  the  Tommies  to  the  gates  of  the 
city — a  success  unfortunately  not  sustained  by  re¬ 
serves?  It  was  a  sporting  chance,  an  experience 
which  ended  In  a  German  counteroffensive  very 
costly  for  the  British.  The  surprise  would  have 
become,  on  the  contrary,  disastrous  for  the  Germans 
if  it  had  been  exploited  in  concert  with  the  French 
General  Staff.  But  the  French  had  not  been  notified 
beforehand  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made. 

After  Cambrai  the  British  army  had  it a  own 
front,  wholly  autonomous,  in  Picardy  and  in  Plun¬ 
der*.  The  little  Belgian  army  was  faithfully  guard¬ 
ing  the  Yacr.  The  liaison  with  the  French  army 
was  effected  on  the  Oise,  between  Noyon  and  Tergn- 
icr.  The  left  wing  of  the  French  army  held  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  hills  of  Saint-Gohain.  north 
of  the  Aisne.  The  weak  spot  was  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  Allied  armies,  in  the  region  of  Saint- 
Quentin,  classic  battle  field.  But,  for  Ludendorff, 
the  weak  point  was  especially  the  British  army, 
which  he  believed  to  be  inferior  to  the  French. 
These  considerations  led  him  to  strike  it  He 
saw  on  the  map  the  possibility  of  repeating,  in  al¬ 
most  the  same  proportions,  the  maneuver  of  1914 
in  Belgium. 

In  this  region  of  the  north  of  France,  between  the 
valley  of  the  Oise  and  the  Channel,  the  British  army 
was  spread  out  from  the  Yaer  to  the  Oise  in  an 
oblique  line  of  which  the  pivot  was  in  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  and  whose  future  advance  was  toward  the 
north,  with  the  right  wing  on  the  Oiae,  to  liberate, 
in  conjunction  with  an  advance  of  the  French  army, 
the  invaded  portions  of  France  and  Belgium.  This 
army,  with  revictualment  bases  in  the  porta  of 
Havre.  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Dunkirk,  was,  in  fact, 
backed  against  the  sea.  Were  it  overthrown  by  m 
powerful  attack,  were  it  compelled  to  bend,  to  re¬ 
treat,  it  ran  the  danger  of  being  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  that  under  conditions  very  serious  if  the 
victorious  attack  crowded  it  into  the  narrow  triangle 
of  the  Artois  and  Belgian  Flanders,  north  of  the 
Somme  against  Calais  and  Boulogne.  But  It  was 


necessary  to  forestall  the  intervention  of  the  French 


armies  going  to  the  aid  of  the  British.  The  new 
arrangement  of  the  Allied  lines,  after  the  first 
period  of  the  German  offensive,  showed  how  the 


attack  and  force  the  lines  of  Arras  and  complete  the 
encirclement  of  the  British  center— what  a  concep¬ 
tion!  Even  if  the  British  were  to  re-form  and  pro¬ 
pose  a  desperate  resistance  north  of  the  Somme,  the 
disintegration  of  the  British  army  would  be  such 
that  the  German  General  Staff  could  hope,  by  using 
all  it*  reserves,  to  push  the  British  to  the  sea.  This 
was  the  plan,  with  its  incalculable  consequences,  of 
the  German  statesmen  and  military  leadrrs. 

A  Solid  Anglo-French  Front 

INDEED,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
offensive  intended  to  carry  out  this  strategic  con¬ 
ception.  But  it  has  not  had  the  “kolossal"  conse¬ 
quences  that  were  hoped  for.  Begun  on  March  21 
by  pn  impetuous  attack  on  a  front  of  sixty  kilo¬ 
meters,  between  Croisilles  and  the  Oise,  the  offen¬ 
sive  did  push  back  the  British  right  wing,  first 
south  of  the  Somme,  then  in  the  direction  of  Mont- 
didier.  In  several  days  the  Germans  won  back  the 
ground  abandoned  a  year  ago  by  Hindenburg.  There 
was  a  moment,  on  March  24  and  25,  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  General  Staff  was  able  to  believe  thut  it  had 
indeed  found  its  way  between  the  two  armies  in  the 
district  between  Kaye  and  Noyon.  For  the  retreat 
of  the  Fifth  British  Army  took  a  wrong  direction 
toward  Montdidicr,  leaving  uncovered  the  way  to 
Compicgne  by  Noyon  and  an  undefended  strip  up  to 
Lassigny.  Von  Hutier,  commanding  the  right  of 
the  group  of  armies  of  the  German  Grown  Prince, 
pushed  in  here  immediately,  to  form  the  defensive 
line  planned  for  against  the  French  left  wing.  But 
the  French  General  Stuff  was  watching.  Warned 
immediately  of  the  violence  of  the  attack  and  of 
the  retreat  of  the  British  right.  Generals  Petain 
and  Foch  threw  on  the  baqk  of  the  Oise  infantry 
divisions  brought  in  autotrucks  and  a  cavalry  divi¬ 
sion.  These  troops  took  their  position  on  the  heights 
north  of  Noyon.  The  battle  was  engaged  so 
brusquely  that  the  autotrucks  were  landing  the 
poilua  within  rifle  range,  and  the  infantry  entered 
the  struggle  al¬ 
most  without  the  v  . 

support  of  artil-  s  . 

lery.  <  >  / 

This  rapid  . .  V  ,  /  /  . 

movement  sur-  \  n  i 

prised  the  Ger-  x*  /  |  .  ; 

mans.  They  at-  '  v  ^  /  / 

tacked  to  the  limit 


of  their  reserves 


with  the  ndvun 
tage  of  numerical 
superiority.  But  the  defense 
of  the  French  divisions  was 


more  than  heroic :  it  was  in 


telligenL  The  soldiers,  fully 
as  much  as  their  leaders 
understood  the  value  of  the 


Till*  gnntp  « hntrt  that  German  sirategg  failed 

to  separate  the  Tommies  from  the  Poilus 


Photograph  taken  in  the  recent  off  entire  of  a  tottery  of 
French  masse*!  along  a  trench  to  meet  an  at  fork 


French  divisions  The  British  recovered  themselves,  and  the  liaison 
were  obliged  to  cross  wax  maintained. 

the  Oise  and  to  as-  On  April  l,  if  the  strategic  plan  of  the  Germans 
sume  the  protection  had  been  realized,  we  should  have  seen  the  mass  of 
of  the  region  between  their  armies  crossing  the  Somme  between  Picqulgtiy 
the  Oise  and  Amiens  and  Corbie,  and  the  Ancrc  between  Albert  and 
by  Montdidier  to  Arras,  and  a  decisive  battle  engaged  in  tlw  neigh- 
menace  on  the  flank  bnrhood  of  Doullens,  while  the  French  armies  would 
or  behind  the  ad-  he  hurling  themselves  In  vain  against  the  Crown 
vancing  Germans.  Prince's  defensive  line  between  Breteuil  and  Noyon. 

On  the  map  this  But  this  did  not  happen.  The  Germans  were  holding 
strategy  appeared  with  great  difficulty  Noyon,  Koye,  Montdidier,  Albert, 
splendid.  To  over-  Amiens  was  not  taken.  They  had  failed  before 
throw  and  crush  the  British  Arras  The  Anglo-French  front  remained  solid, 
right  wing  by  a  very  powerful  The  first  phase  ended  on  April  1.  None  would 
effort  in  the  direction  of  Saint-  deny  the  tactical  success  of  the  Germans,  hut  their 
Quentin-Montdidier.  to  interpose  strategical  failure  was  equally  evident.  The  British 
immediately  a  defensive  line  army  was  neither  outflanked  nor  disorganized.  The 
along  the  Oise  as  far  as  Com-  French  army  remained  in  liaison  with  the  English 
piegne,  to  prevent  the  interven-  army  and  successfully  resisted  the  German*. 

of  the  French,  and  then  When  the  battle  began  again  on  the  night  of  April 
with  the  principal  attacking  I,  the  (termans  could  no  longer  hoj*»  for  more  titan 
mass,  fighting  in  the  open,  to  to  enlarge  their  tactical  success,  They  could  still 
continue  driving  hack  the  Brit-  fight  for  Amiens.  They  could  ill  try  to  threaten 
ish  right  by  Amiens  and  Dual-  Paris.  They  could  undertake  u  flow  offensive 
lens,  while  another  mass  would  against  Calais,  or  make  {Cantisaed  an  poyr  2-1) 


FOP-  Going  and  coming.  A  detachment  of  French 
troop*  hurrying  up  to  the  tiring  tine  meet  and  pas* 
a  squad  of  German  prisoner*  on  their  irey  to  the 
rear .  A  second  squad  of  newly  captured  primm¬ 
er*  is  seen  approaching  on  the  road  ahead  of  them 


CENTER-  -  The  fearful  strain  of  uninterrupted  fight¬ 
ing  is  plainly  eridenced  in  the  attitudes  of  these 
German  prisoners.  The  man  on  the  right,  utterly  ex - 
hausted,ha*  fallen  asleep  where  he  sits.  Beside  him 
is  another  German,  finding  what  rest  he  can  on  the 
pile  of  bare  planks.  The  helmet  of  a  third  exhausted 
man  may  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  pile  on  the  left 


BOTTOM  —  The  war  began  in  the  open -  The  Bat  tie  of 
the  Marne  teas  fought  behind  shallow  breastworks, 
hastily  thrown  up,  and  from  the  shelter  of  trees, 
bushes ,  and  watts.  Then  came  the  retreat  to  the 
Alsne,  where  the  German  army  dug  itself  in.  For 
three  years  the  armies  on  the  western  front  faced 
each  other  from  the  shelter  of  elaborate  earthwork 
systems,  each  side  launching  an  attack  only  after 
terrific  artillery  preparation  had  blasted  the  enemy's 
trenches  to  pieces,  Seceral  attempts  trere  made  to 
break  the  deadlock  and  carry  the  fighting  once  more 
Into  the  open .  The  French  tried  it  in  the  ('ham- 
pa  gne  district,  the  British  tried  it  on  the  Somme, 
the  Germans  tried  it  at  Verdun.  All  failed.  Sow  the 
deadlock  is  broken  at  last.  The  war  of  movement 
has  come.  Here  is  a  French  front-line  trench  along 
the  present  battle  front.  It  In  a  shallow  ditch,  just 
such  a  one  as  might  hare  sheltered  Joffre's  men  when 
they  turned  back  Von  muck's  hosts  at  the  Marne 


TOP  Thr  French  cavalry  has  lung  hern  trailing  its 
chance  to  tight  in  the  open.  Here  is  a  company  of 
dragoon*  in  the  Oise  district  on  the  uay  to  the  front . 
Sot  ice  the  long,  tricked -looking  lances  they  are  carry¬ 
ing.  In  the  hands  of  a  cavalryman  the  lance  is  a  much 
deadlier  tceapon  than  either  the  rifle  or  the  saber 


CENTER  -A  Herman  trench  in  the  Oise  district. 
The  start  of  the  great  Herman  uffensire  teas  marked 
by  a  reckless  disregard  of  human  tife  hitherto  un - 
paralleled  ecen  in  the  annals  of  the  Herman  general 
staff.  Men  irere  sent  by  t hnusand*  to  certain  slaugh¬ 
ter.  In  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Croxat  Canal,  in 
the  Oise  region ,  where  this  picture  was  taken,  the 
enemy  launched  seventeen  distinct  assaults  In  close 
formation  against  a  storm  of  marhlne-gun  bullets, 
until  the  men  in  the  last  leaves  had  to  advance  over 
a  road  nay  of  corpses.  This  photograph  shows  an 
enemy  firing  trench  after  a  counter  at  tack.  Two 
bodies  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  trench,  white  thr 
Utter  of  clothing  and  accouterments  that  cover  the 
ground  is  evidence  of  I  he  terrific  nature  of  the  struggle 


BOTTOM  A  wonderful  bit  id  camouflage  along  a 
road  in  the  present  battlr  district.  Two  French 
75-mm.  guns,  mounted  upon  auto  trucks,  have  been 
placed  in  position  before  a  row  of  ruined  farm  build • 
ings.  The  wheels  and  botlies  of  the  machines  have 
been  screened  beneath  a  covering  of  planks  and 
broken  boxes,  while  the  gun*  themselves  have  hern 
so  cleverly  painted  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
even  in  the  photograph.  What  chance  would  «?n 
enemy  airplane  observer  have  of  dist  inguishing  them ? 
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Superciliousness  i*  not  so  safe  afu-r  an,  be¬ 
cause  a  person  who  forms  the  habit  of  wearing  it 
may  some  day  find  that  his  lower  Up  has  become  per¬ 
manently  projected  beyond  the  upper  so  that  he  can’t 
get  it  back,  and  must  go  through  life  looking  like  the 
King  of  Spain.  This  was  to  be  the  culmination  of 
Florence  Atwater’s  still  plastic  profile,  as  foretold 
by  her  mother,  if  Florence  didn’t  change  her  way  of 
thinking;  and  upon  Florence's  observing  dreamily 
that  the  King  of  Spain  was 
an  awf’ly  hun’some  man, 

Mrs.  Atwater  retorted: 

“But  not  for  a  girl!”  She 
meant,  of  course,  that  a 
girl  who  looked  too  much 
like  the  King  of  Spain 
would  not  be  handsome,  and 
her  daughter  understood 
without  difficulty;  neverthe¬ 
less,  with  an  air  of  happy 
refutation,  made  the  gratu¬ 
itous  statement: 

“Why,  he’s  my  Very 
Ideal!  I’d  marry  him  to¬ 
morrow!” 

Mrs.  Atwater  paused  in 
her  darning,  letting  the 
stocking  droop  in  her  work- 
basket.  “Not  at  burely 
thirteen,  would  you?”  she 
said.  “It  seems  to  me 
you’re  just  a  shade  too 
young  to  be  marrying  a 
man  who’s  already  got  a 
wife  and  several  children. 

Where  did  you  pick  up 
that  Td-marry-him-to-mor- 
row,’  Florence?” 

“Oh.  I  hear  that  every¬ 
where!”  returned  the  dam 
sd  lightly.  “Everybody 
says  things  like  that.  1 
heard  Aunt  Julia  say  it.  I 
heard  Kitty  Silver  say  it.” 

“About  the  King  of 
Spain?”  Mrs.  Atwater  in¬ 
quired. 

“I  don't  know  who  they 
were  saying  it  about,”  said 
Florence,  “but  they  were 
saying  it.  I  don't  mean 
they  were  saying  it  to¬ 
gether;  1  heard  one  say  it 
one  time  and  the  other  say 
it  some  other  time.  I  think 
Kitty  Silver  was  saying  it 
about  some  colored  man 
She  proba’ly  wouldn't  want 
to  marry  any  white  man; 
at  least  1  don't  expect  she 
would.  She’s  been  married 
to  a  couple  of  colored  men, 
anyhow;  and  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  twice  to  one  of  ’em, 
and  the  other  one  died  in 
between.  Anyhow,  that's 
what  she  told  me.  She 
Weighed  over  two  hundred 
pounds,  the  first  time  she  • 

was  married,  and  she  weighed  over  two  hundred 
and  seventy  the  last  time  she  was  married  to  the 
first  one  over  again,  but  she  says  she  don’t  know 
how  much  she  weighed  when  she  was  married  to  the 
one  in  between.  She  says  she  never  got  weighed  all 
the  time  she  was  married  to  that  one.  Did  Kitty- 
Silver  ever  tell  you  that,  mamma?” 

“Yes,  often!”  Mrs.  Atwater  replied.  “I  don’t 
think  it’s  very  entertaining;  and  that’s  not  what  we 
were  talking  about.  I  was  trying  to  tell  you  ” 

”1  know.”  Florence  Interrupted.  “You  said  I’d  grt 
my  face  so's  my  underlip  wouldn’t  go  back  where  i* 
ought  to  if  I  didn’t  quit  turning  up  my  nose  at  people 
I  think  are  beneath  contempt.  I  guess  the  best  thing 
would  be  just  to  feel  that  way  without  letting  on  by 
my  face,  and  then  there  wouldn’t  be  any  danger.” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Atwater  “That’s  not  what  I 
meant.  You  mustn’t  let  your  feelings  get  their  nose 
turned  up,  or  their  underlip  out,  either,  because 
feelings  can  grow  warped  just  as  well  as — ” 

BUT  her  remarks  had  already  caused  her  daughter 
to  follow  a  trail  of  thought  somewhat  divergent 
from  the  main  road  along  which  the  mother  feebly 
struggled  to  progress.  “Mamma,”  said  Florence 
brightly,  “do  you  b’lieve  it’s  true  if  a  person  swtiI- 


lows  an  apple  seed  or  a  lemon  seed  or  a  watermelon 
seed,  f’r  instance,  do  you  think  they'd  have  a  tree 
grow  up  inside  of  ’em?  Henry  Rooter  said  it  would, 
yesterday.” 

Mrs.  Atwater  looked  a  little  anxious.  “Did  you 
swallow  some  sort  of  seed?”  she  asked. 

“It  was  only  some  grape  seeds,  mamma;  and  you 
needn’t  think  1  got  to  take  anything  for  it,  because 
I’ve  swallowed  a  million,  I  guess,  in  my  time,  and — ” 


for  she  had  indeed  known  moments  of  apprehension 
concerning  the  grape  seeds.  “Nothing  but  an  old 
thing — what  he  is!”  she  repeated  inaudibly. 

“Florence,"  said  Mrs.  Atwater,  “don't  you  want 
to  slip  over  to  grandpa’s  and  ask  Aunt  Julia 
If  she  has  a  number  three  darning  needle?  And 
don't  forget  not  to  look  supercilious  when  you 
meet  people  on  the  way.  Even  your  grandfather 
has  been  noticing  it,  and  was  the  one  that  spoke 

of  it  to  me.  Don't  for¬ 
get!” 

“Yes'm.”  And  Florence 
went  out  of  the  house  sortie- 
what  moodily.  Afternoon 
sunshine  and  the  sight  of 
the  shady  street  restored 
her,  however;  and  she 
Opened  the  picket  gate  and 
stepped  forth  upon  the  side¬ 
walk  with  a  fair  renewal  of 
her  chosen  manner  toward 
the  public,  though  just  at 
that  moment  no  public  was 
in  sight.  Miss  Atwater's 
underlip  resumed  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  her  mother 
hud  predicted  that  regal 
though  Spanish  fixity,  and 
her  eyebrows  and  nose  were 
all  three  perceptibly  ele¬ 
vated.  At  the  same  time 
her  eyelids  were  half  low¬ 
ered,  and  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  somewhat  deepened, 
facial  maneuvers  which 
added  a  veiled  mirth  to  the 
superciliousness  already  ac¬ 
complished,  so  that  this 
well-dressed  child  strolled 
down  the  shady  sidewalk 
wearing  an  expression  net 
merely  of  high-bred  con¬ 
tempt  hut  also  mysteriously 
derisory.  It  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  should  have  put 
a  pedestrian  (no  matter  of 
what  fancied  status)  in  his 
place,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  long  street  before 
her  appeared  to  be  empty 
of  all  human  life.  No  one 
even  so  much  as  glanced 
from  a  window  of  any  of 
the  comfortable  houses,  set 
back  at  the  end  of  their 
“front  walks”  and  basking 
amid  pleasant  lawns — for, 
naturally,  this  was  the 
“best  residence  street”  In 
the  town,  since  all  the  At¬ 
water*  and  other  relatives 
of  Florence  dwelt  thereon. 


Hl 


better*  the  a  nr  to  thin  tide'*  a  he,"  nhe  *aid 

“In  your  time?”  her  mother  repented,  seemingly 
mystified. 

“Yes,  and  so  have  you  and  papa.”  Florence  went 
on.  “I’ve  seen  you  when  you  ate  grapes.  Henry 
said  maybe  not.  about  grapes,  because  I  told  him 
all  what  I’ve  just  been  telling  you,  mamma,  how 
1  must  of  swallowed  a  million,  in  my  time,  and 
he  said  grape  seeds  weren't  big  enough  to  get 
a  good  holt,  but  he  said  if  1  was  to  swallow  an 
apple  seed  a  tree  wnuld  start  up,  and  in  a  year 
or  two,  maybe,  it  would  grow  up  so't  I  couldn't  get 
my  mouth  shut  on  account  the  branches  and  leaves.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Henry  said  another  hoy  told  Arm, but  he  said  you 
could  ask  anybody  and  they'd  tell  you  it  was  true. 
Henry  said  this  boy  that  told  him’s  uncle  died  of  it 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  this  boy  knew  a 
grown  w  oman  that  was  pretty  sick  from  it  right  now. 
I  expect  Henry  wasn’t  telling  such  a  falsehood  about 
it,  mamma,  but  proba'ly  this  boy  did.  because  I  didn't 
believe  it  for  a  minute!  Henry  Rooter  says  he  never 
told  a  lie  yrtt  in  his  life,  mamma,  and  he  wasn't  go¬ 
ing  to  begin  now.”  She  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
added  thoughtfully:  “I  don't  believe  a  word  he  says!” 

She  continued  to  meditate  disapprovingly  upon 
Henry  Rooter.  “Old  thing!”  she  murmured  gloomily. 


[■OWEVER.  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  turned  a  corner 
before  Florence  had  gone  a 
hundred  yards,  and,  as  he 
turned  in  her  direction,  it 
became  certain  that  they 
would  meet,  lie  was  a  stranger— that  is,  he  was 
unknown  to  Florence — and  he  was  well  dressed,  a 
person  who  might  well  be  noticed;  while  hia  ap¬ 
pearance  of  age  (proba'ly  at  least  forty  or  sixty 
or  something)  indicated  that  he  might  have  sense 
enough  to  be  interested  in  other  interesting  persons. 

An  extraordinary  change  took  place  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Florence  Atwater:  all  superciliousness  and 
derision  of  tin*  world  vanished;  her  eyes  opened 
wide,  and  into  them  came  a  look  at  once  far-awny 
and  intently  fixed.  Also,  u  frown  of  concentration 
appeared  upon  her  brow,  and  her  lips  moved  silently, 
but  with  rapidity,  as  if  she  repeated  to  herself 
something  of  almost  tragic  import.  Florence  had 
recently  rend  a  newspaper  account  of  the  earlier 
struggles  of  a  now  successful  actress:  how,  as  a  girl, 
this  unmistakable  genius  went  about  the  streets 
repeating  the  lines  of  various  roles  to  herself— con¬ 
stantly  rehearsing,  in  fact,  upon  the  public  thorough¬ 
fares,  so  carried  away  was  she  by  her  intended  pro¬ 
fession  and  so  determined  to  be  famous.  This  was 
what  Florence  was  doing  now,  except  that  she  was 
not  rehearsing  any  rule  in  particular,  and  the  words 
formed  bv  her  lips  were  neither  sequential  nor  con¬ 
sequential,  being,  in  fact,  the  fallowing:  “Oh,  the 
darkness  .  .  .  never,  never,  never!  .  .  .  you  couldn’t 
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like  Henry  Rooter  cornin’  round  me  tollin’  what  they 
made  a  cousin  of  mine  believe,  and  over  thirteen 
years  old,  train'  on  fourteen  ever  since  about  a  month 
ago  almost — ” 

Florence  shouted:  “Oh,  for  goodness’  take*!"  then 
moderated  the  volume  but  not  the  intensity  of  her 
tone.  “Kindly  reply  to  this.  Who¬ 
ever  asked  you  to  come  and  take  a 

rwalk  with  me  to-day?” 

Herbert  protested  to  heaven.  “Why, 
1  wouldn’t  take  a  walk  with  you,  of 
my  own  free  will,  unless  I  had  to  be 
killed.  I  wouldn't  take  a  walk  with 
you  if  every  policeman  in  thia  town 
tried  to  make  me.  I  wouldn't  take  a 
walk  with  you  if  they  brought  a  mil¬ 
lion  horses  and—” 

\  “I  wouldn’t  take  a  walk  with  you 

*  Florence  interrupted,  “if  they  brought 

a  million  milfioN  hor*e9 — and  cowa — and  camels — ” 
Herbert  looked  incredulous.  “Oh.no,  you  wouldn’t 
—not  if  /  could  help  it!” 

But  by  this  time  Florence  had  regained  her  deri¬ 
sive  superciliousness.  “There’s  a  few  things  you 
could  help,”  she  suid;  and  the  incautious  Herbert 
challenged  her  with  the  inquiry  she  desired. 

“What  could  I  help?” 

“I  should  think  you  could  help  bumpin’  into  me 
every  second  when  I’m  takin’  a  walk  on  my  own 
affairs,  and  walk  along  on  your  own  side  of  the 
sick* walk,  anyway,  and  not  be  so  awkward  a  person 
has  to  keep  trippln*  over  you  about  every  time  I  try 
to  take  a  step!” 

Herbert  withdrew  temporarily  to  his  own  side  of 
the  sidewalk.  “Who?”  he  demanded  hotly.  “Who 
say*  I’m  awkward?” 

“All  the  fam'ly,”  Miss  Atwater  returned,  with  a 
slight,  infuriating  laugh.  “You  bump  into  ’em  side¬ 
ways  and  keep  getting  half  in  front  of  'em,  when¬ 
ever  they  try  to  lake  a  step,  and  then  when  It  looks 
as  if  they’d  pretty  near  fall  over  you — ” 

“You  look  here!” 

“And  besides  all  that,”  Florence  went  on,  undis¬ 
turbed,  “why,  you  generally  keep  kind  of  snorting, 
or  something,  and  then  making  all  those  noises  In 
your  neck.  You  were  doin'  it  at  grandpa's  last 
Sunday  dinner,  because  every  time  there  wasn’t 
anybody  talking,  why,  everybody  could  hear  you 
plain  a9  everything,  and  you  ought  to’ve  seen  grandpa 
look  at  you!  He  looked  as  if  you’d  set  him  crazy  if 
you  didn't  quit  that  chuticrmg  and  duckling!” 

Herbert's  expression  partook  of  a  furious  aston¬ 
ishment.  “I  don’t  any  such  a  thing!”  he  burst  out. 
“I  guess  I  wouldn't  talk  much  about  last  Sunday 
dinner,  if  I  was  you.  neither.  Who  got  caught 
fir  Arm*  the  ice-cream  freezer  spoon  out  ott  the  hack 
porch,  if  you  please?  Yes,  and  I  guess  you  better 
study  a  little  grammar,  while  you're  about  it. 
There's  no  such  words  in  the  English  language  as 
'duckling'  and  ‘chuttering.’ ” 

“I  don’t  care  what  language  they’re  in.”  the  stub 
born  Florence  insisted.  “It's  what 
you  do,  just  the  same — duckling  and 
chuttering!” 

Herbert’s  manners  went  to  pieces. 

“Oh.  dry  up!”  he  bellowed. 

“That's  a  wire  way  to  talk!  So  gen-  II 
tlemanly — ” 

“Well,  you  try  and  be  a  lady,  then!” 

“'Try'!”  Florence  echoed.  “Well, 
after  that,  I’ll  just  politely  thank  you 
to  dry  up,  yourself.  Mister  Herbert 
Atwater!” 

Herbert's  eyes  gleamed  with  fierce 
triumph.  “You  couldn't  if  you  did  # 

try!  You  couldn't  if  you  tried  till 
you  were  a  million  years  old!  You 
couldn't  if — ” 

“I  said  ’Dry  up/*  ”  shouted  Florence. 

At  this  Herbert  became  moody. 

“Oh,  pfuff!”  he  said;  and  for  some  , 

momenta  walked  in  silence.  Then  hr 
asked:  “Where  you  goin*.  Florence?” 

The  damsel  paused  at  a  picket 
gate,  opening  upon  a  broad  lawn  . 

which  was  evenly  bisected  by  a  wide 
brick  walk  leading  to  the  ample  frame 
porch  of  a  fat  and  honest  old  brick 
house.  “Right  here  to  grandpa’s, 
since  you  haf  to  know!"  she  said. 

“And  thank  you  for  your  delightful 
comp’ny  which  I  never  asked  for,  if 
you  care  to  hear  the  truth  for  once 
in  your  life!” 

Herbert  meditated.  “Well,  I  got 
nothin’  else  to  do,  as  I  know  of,"  he 
said.  “Let's  go  around  to  the  back 
door  mi’s  to  see  if  Kitty  Silver's  got 
unything.” 

Then,  not  amiably,  but  at  least  in- 
consequently,  they  passed  inside  the  gate  ari  l  went  ' 
the  brick  walk  together.  Their  brows  vs.  n*  fairly 
unclouded;  no  special  marks  of  conflict  n?mu:rn*d 
For  this  was  but  their  customary  way  *.f  «•!  ( 

They  followed  a  branch  of  the  brick  walk  and 
parsed  round  the  south  side  of  the  house,  where  a 


•  ,  .  hr  shouldn't  .  ,  ,  Ah,  mother!  A 

.  .  ,  WJiere  the  river  swings  so  /ifr* 

slowly  .  ,  .  Ah.  no.r”  Ncverthe-  / y 

leHS,  she  was  doing  all  she  could  for  y 

the  elderly  stranger,  and  as 

they  came  closer,  cncoun-  >-s 

tored,  and  passed  on,  she  •  ^ 

had  the  definite  impression  l  . y  ^ 

that  he  did  indeed  take  her  j  v 

to  In*  a  struggling  young 

actress  who  would  some  day  v 

be  famous — and  then  he  //fr 
might  see  her  on  a  night  of  '  ’l\  A' 
triumph  and  recognize  her  •  A 

as  the  girl  he  had  pussed  r  /jjk|p 

cm  the  street,  that  day,  so  Jvri 

long  ago —  But  by  this  time  the  episode 
was  concluded;  the  footsteps  of  him  for 
whom  she  was  performing  had  become  in¬ 
audible  behind  her,  and  she  began  to  forget  him; 
which  wax  us  well,  since  he  went  out  of  her  life  then, 
and  the  two  never  met  again.  The  struggling  young 
actress  disappeared,  and  the  previous  derisory  su¬ 
per  ciliousne&s  was  resumed.  It  became  notably 
emphasized  as  u  boy  of  her  own  age  emerged  to 
her  view  from  the  “side  yard”  of  a  house  at  the 
next  comer. 

The  boy  caught  sight  of  Florence  in  plenty  of 
time  to  observe  this  striking  change  in  her  manner, 
all  too  obviously  produced  by  her  sensations  at  sight 
of  himself;  and  after  staring  at  her  for  a  moment, 
he  allowed  hi*  own  expression  to  become  one  of  pain. 
Then  he  slowly  swung  about,  as  if  to  return  into  that 
side-yard  obscurity  whence  he  had  come;  making 
clear  by  thia  pantomime  that  he  reciprocally  found 
the  sight  of  her  insufferable.  In  truth,  he  did;  for 
he  was  not  only  her  neighbor  but  her  first  cousin  a* 
well,  and  a  short  month  older,  though  taller  than  she 
— tall  beyond  his  years,  taller  than  nerd  hr,  in  fact, 
and  still  in  knickerbockers.  However,  hi*  parents 
may  not  have  been  mistaken  in  the  matter,  for  it 
was  plain  that  he  looked  as  well  in  knickerbockers  as 
he  could  have  looked  in  unything.  He  had  no  visible 
beauty,  though  of  course  it  was  possible  to  hope  for 
him  that  by  the  time  he  reached  manhood  he  would  be 
more  tightly  put  together  than  he  seemed  at  present; 
and  indeed  he  himself  appeared  to  have  some  con¬ 
sciousness  of  insecurity  in  the  fastenings  of  his  mem¬ 
bers,  for  it  was  his  habit  (observable  even  now  as  he 
turned  to  avoid  Mis*  Atwater)  to  haul  at  himself, 
to  sag  and  hitch  nbout  inside  hi*  clothes,  and  to 
corkscrew  his  neck  against  the  swathing  of  his  col¬ 
lar.  And  yet  there  were  times,  a*  the  most  affection¬ 
ate  of  his  aunts  had  remarked,  when,  for  a  moment 
or  so.  he  uppeared  to  be  almost  knowing;  and.  seeing 
him  walking  before  her,  she  had  almost  taken  him 
fur  a  young  man;  and  sometime*  he  said  something 
in  a  settled  kind  of  way  that  wa*  almost  adult. 
This  furidest  aunt  went  on  to  add,  however,  that 
of  course  the  next  minute  after  one  of  these  fleet¬ 
ing  spells  he  was  sure  to  be  overtaken  by  his  more 
accustomed  moods,  arid  his  eye  would  again  glow  with 
the  fundamental  unnlessness  nuturul  to  hi*  years. 
In  brief,  he  was  at  the  age  when  he  spent  mo*t  of 
his  time  changing  his  mind  about  things,  or,  rather, 
when  hla  mind  spent  most  of  its  time  changing  him 
ubout  things — and  this  was  what  happened  now. 


small  orchard  of  apple  trees  showed  generous  prom¬ 
ise;  hundreds  of  little  round  apples  among  the  crisp 
leaves  glancing  the  high  lights  to  and  fro  on  their 
infantile  green  cheeks,  as  a  breeze  hopped  through 
the  yard,  while  the  shade  beneath  was  filled  with 
sunshine  flecks  that  moved  coquettishly.  This  shift¬ 
ing  of  orange  light  and  blue  was  laid  like  a  fanciful 
plaid  over  the  lattice  and  over  the  wide,  slightly 
sagging  steps  of  the  elderly  back  parch;  and  here, 
taking  her  ease  upon  these  steps,  sat  a  middle-aged 
colored  woman  of  continental  proportions.  Beyond 
all  contest,  she  was  the  largest  colored  woman  in 
that  town,  though  her  height  was  not  unusual,  and 
she  had  a  rather  small  face.  That  is  to  say,  as 
Florence  had  once  explained  to  her,  the  face  was 
small  but  the  other  parts  of  her  head  were  terribly 
wide.  Beside  her  was  a  circular  brown  basket,  of  a 
weave  suggesting  arts-and-crafta;  it  was  made  with 
a  cover,  and  there  was  a  bow  of  hrown  silk  upon 
the  little  handle  at  the  apex  of  the  cover. 

“What  you  been  up  to  to-day,  Kitty  Silver?" 
Herbert  asked  genially.  “Anything  special?”  For 
this  wa*  the  sequel  to  his  “so'a  wc  can  see  if 
Kitty  Silver’s  got  anything."  But  Mrs.  Silver  dis¬ 
couraged  him. 

“No.  I  ain’t,”  she  replied.  “I  ain’t,  an’  I  ain’t 
goin’  to.” 

“I  thought  you  pretty  near  always  made  cookies 
on  Tuesday.”  he  said. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  thin  Tuesday,”  said  Kitty  Silver. 
“I  ain't,  an’  I  ain't  goin’  to.  You  might  dess  well 
g’on  home  ri'  now.  I  ain’t,  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  to.” 

Docility  was  no  element  of  Mr*.  Silver's  present 
mood,  and  Herbert’s  hopeful  eyes  became  blank  ax 
his  gaze  wandered  from  her  head  to  the  brown  basket 
beside  her.  The  basket  did  not  interest  him;  the  rib¬ 
bon  gave  it  a  quality  which  at  once  almost  excluded 
it  from  his  consciousness.  On  the  contrary,  the  rib¬ 
bon  had  drawn  Florence's  attention  to  it,  and  she 
stared  at  the  basket  eagerly. 

“What  you  gut  there,  Kitty  Silver?”  she  asked. 

“What  1  got  where?” 

“In  that  basket.” 

“Ncmmine  what  I  got  Vat  basket  ”  said  Mr*.  Sil¬ 
ver  crossly,  but  added  inconsistently :  “I  dess  iris* 
somebody  sit  me  what  I  got  Vat  basket!  /  ain’t  no 
cat  washwoman  fer  nobody!" 

“Cat*!”  Florence  cried.  “Arc  there  cats  in  that 
basket,  Kitty  Silver?  Let's  look  at  ’em!" 


^PHE  lid  of  the  basket,  lifted  by  the  eager,  slim 
-L  hand  of  Miss  Atwater,  rose  to  disclose  two  cats  of 
an  age  slightly  beyond  kittenhood.  They  were  of  a 
breed  unfamiliar  to  Florence,  and  she  did  not  obey 
the  impulse  which  usually  makes  a  girl  seize  upon 
any  young  cat  at  sight  and  caress  it.  Instead,  she 

looked  at  thorn  with 
some  perplexity,  and 
after  a  moment  in* 
f  quired:  “Are  they 

/IkV  v*-  really  cats,  Kitty  Sil- 
m  W  IV,  ver,  do  you  h’lieve?” 


AFTER  turning  his  tack  on  the  hateful  sight  well 
known  to  him  a*  hi*  cousin  Florence  at  her  fresh¬ 
est,  he  turned  again,  came  forth  from  his  place  of 
residence,  and.  joining  her  upon  the  pavement,  walked 
beside  her,  accompanying  her  without  greeting  or 
inquiry.  His  expression  of  pain,  indicating  her  in- 
suffernblcnc**,  hud  not  abated;  neither  had  her  air 
of  being  a  duchess  looking  ut  hug*. 

“You  are  a  pretty  one!”  he  said;  but  hi*  intention 
wa*  perceived  to  be  far  indeed  from  his  word*. 

“Oh,  a/n  I,  Mister  Atwater?”  Florence  responded. 
“I'm  airf'ly  glad  you  think  so!” 

“I  mean  about  what  Henry  Rooter  said,”  her 
cousin  explained.  “Henry  Rooter  told  me  he  made 
you  believe  you  were  goin*  to  have  a  grapevine  climb¬ 
in'  up  from  inside  of  you  because  you  ate  some  grapes 
with  the  seeds  in  ’em.  He  says  he  scared  you  into 
fits,  and  you  thought  you’d  have  to  get  a  carpenter 
to  build  a  little  arbor  bo  you  could  swallow  it  for  the 
grapevine  to  grow  on.  He  says — ” 

Florence  had  become  an  angry  pink.  “That  little 
Henry  Rooter  is  the  worst  falnehoodcr  in  Lhasa  town; 
und  1  never  believed  a  word  he  said  in  his  life!  Any¬ 
way,  what  affairs  is  it  of  yours.  I'd  like  you  to 
please  he  so  kind  and  obliging  for  to  tell  me.  Mister 
Herbert  IUingsworth  Atwater,  Kcksquire?" 

“What  affairs?”  Herbert  echoed,  in  plaintive 
satire.  “What  affairs  is  it  of  mine?  That’s  just  the 
trouble!  It's  got  to  lie  my  affairs  Just  because 
you  got  to  be  my  first  cousin.  My  goodness,  /  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  you  being  my  cousin, 
did  1?” 

“Well,  I  didn't!”  Florence  interposed  hotly. 
“That’s  neither  here  nor  therr”  xaid  Herbert. 
“What  /  want  to  know  is,  how  long  you  goin’  to  keep 
this  up?” 

“Keep  what  up?” 

“I  mean,  how  do  you  think  I  like  havin’  somebody 


it  iron  a  voice  almost  of  pass/on. 


a 


"Cats  what  she  done  tole  »wc,”  the  colored  woman 
replied.  “You  betta  shot  'at  lid  down,  you  don* 
wan’  Vm  run  away,  ’cause  they  ain't  yoosta  livin' 
Vat  basket  yet;  an'  no  matter  whut  kine  o'  cat* 
they  is  or  they  isn’t,  owe  thin*  true — they  wile  cats!" 

“But  what  makes  their  hair  so  long?”  Florence 
asked,  still  keeping  the  lid  lifted.  “I  never  saw  cats 
with  hair  a  couple  inches  long  like  that." 

41  Mias  Julia  say  they  Berjum  cats." 

"What?" 

MI  ain’t  idlin'  you  no  mo’n  she  tole  me.  You'  aunt 
say  they  Berjum  cats." 

“Persian,"  said  Herbert.  “That's  nothing.  I’ve 
seen  plenty  Persian  cats.  My  goodness,  I  should 
think  you'd  have  seen  a  Persian  cat  at  your  age. 
Thirteen  goin'  on  fourteen  V’ 

Florence  frowned.  “Well.  I  tor*  seen  Persian  cats 
plenty  times,  I  guess,”  she  said.  “I  thought  Persian 
cats  were  white,  and  these  are  kind  of  gray.” 

At  this  Kitty  Silver  permitted  herself  to  utter  an 
embittered  laugh.  “You  wrong!"  she  said.  “These 
cats,  they  white;  yrs’m!” 

“Why,  they  aren’t  either!  They're  as  gray  as — " 

“No'm,”  said  Mrs.  Silver.  “They  plum  spang 
white,  else  you'  aunt  Julia  gone  out  her  mind;  me 
or  her,  one.  I  say;  ‘Miss  Julia,  them  gray  cats.' 
‘White/  she  -say.  'Them  two  cat*  is  white  cats,*  she 
say.  ‘Them  cats  been  crated/  she  say.  They  been 
livin'  in  a  crate  on  a  dirty  express  train  fer  th'ee 
fo'  days,'  she  say.  'Them  cats  gone  got  all  smoke  up 
thataway.'  she  say.  'No'm,  Miss  Julia,'  I  say. 
‘No'm,  Mi**  Julia,  they  ain’  wo  train,'  I  say,  'they 
ain*  wo  train  kin  take  an*  smoke  two  white  cat*  up 
like  these  cats,  so's  they  hair  is  gray  clean  plum  up 
to  they  hide." — You  betta  put  that  lid  down,  I  tell  you !” 

Florence  complied,  just  in  time  to  prevent  one  of 
the  young  cat*  from  leaping  out  of  the  basket,  but 
she  did  not  fasten  the  cover.  Instead  she  knelt, 
and,  allowing  a  space  of  half  an  inch  to  intervene 
between  the  basket  and  the  rim  of  the  cover,  peered 
within  at  the  occupants.  4T  believe  the  one  to  this 
side's  a  he,"  she  said.  “It's  got  greeniaher  eyes  than 
the  other  one;  that’s  the  way  you  can  always  tell. 
I  h'lieve  this  one's  a  hr  and  the  other  one's  a  she." 

“I  ain't  stodyin’  about  no  he’s  an’  she’s!” 

“What  did  Aunt  Julia  say?”  Florence  asked. 

“Whut  you’  aunt  Julia  say  when?'' 

“When  you  told  her  these  were  gray  cats  and  not 
white  cats?" 

“She  tolc  me  take  an'  clean  ’em,”  said  Kitty  Sil¬ 
ver.  “She  say,  she  say  she  want  ’em  clean'  up 
spick  an'  spang  befo'  Mista  Sammerses  git  here  's 
even'  to  call  an'  see  'em."  And  she  added  morosely: 
“I  ain't  no  cat  washwoman!" 

“Shr  want*  you  to  bathe  'em?"  Florence  inquired, 
hut  Kitty  Silver  did  not  reply  directly.  She  breathed 
audibly,  with  a  strange  effect  upon  vasty  outward 
portions  of  her,  and  then  gave  an  incomparably 
dulcet  imitation  of  her  own  voice,  as  she  interpreted 
her  use  of  it  in  the  recent  interview. 

“'Mia*  Julia,  ma'am,'  1  say — 'Miss  Julia,  ma'am, 
my  hiznis*  cookin'  vittlea,'  I  say.  'Miss  Julia,  ma'am.' 
I  tole  her — ‘Miss  Julia,  ma’am,  I  cook  fer  you’  pa, 
an'  I  cook  fer  you’  fam'ly  year  in,  year  out,  an’  I 
hope  an'  pursue,  whiles  some  might  make  complair*. 
1  take  whatever  I  And,  an'  I  leave  whatever  I  fin* I 
No’m,  Mis*  Julia,  ma’am,'  I  aay— ‘no'm,  Miss  Julia, 
ma'am.  I  ain't  no  cat  vrushwoman!'" 

“What  did  Aunt  Julia  say  then?” 

“She  say,  she  say:  ‘Di’nr  I  tell  you  take  them  cats 
downstairs  an'  dean  ’em?'  she  say.  I  ain’t  No¬ 
body's  cut  washwoman!" 

Florence  was  Incoming  more  and  more  interested. 
“I  should  think  that  would  be  kind  of  fun," 
she  said — “to  be  a  cat  washwoman.  I  wouldn’t 
mind  that  at  all:  I’d  kind  of  like  it.  I  expect 
if  you  in  is  a  cat  washwoman,  Kitty  Silver, 
you’d  be  pretty  near  the  only  one  was  in  the 
world.  I  wonder  if  they  do  have  'em  any 
place — cat  washwomen."  A 

“I  don'  know  If  they  got  'em  some  place," 
said  Kitty  Silver,  “an’  I  don'  know  if  they 
ain't  got  'em  no  ptuce;  hut  I  bet  if  they  got 
Vm  any  place,  it’s  some  place  else  from  here!' 


an  animal  unless  you  know  their  name.  Did  Aunt 
Julia  tell  you  these  cats’  names,  Kitty  Silver?” 

“She  say  they  name  Feef  an'  Meemuh.  YeVm! 
Feef  an'  Meemuh!  Whut  kine  o'  name  is  Feef  an* 
Meemuh  fer  cat  name!” 

“Oh,  those  are  lovely  name*!"  Florence  assured  her, 
and,  turning  to  Herbert,  explained:  “She  means  Fifi 
and  Mimi." 

“Feef  an1  Meemuh,"  said  Kitty  Silver.  “Them 
name  don'  suit  me,  an’  them  long-hair  cat*  don* 
suit  me  neither.”  Here  she  lifted  the  cover  of 
the  basket  a  little,  and  gazed  nervously  within. 
“Look  at  there!”  she  said.  “Ixiok  ut  a  way  they 
lookin'  at  me!  Don't  you  look  at  v\e  thataway, 
you  Kerf  an’  Meemuh!"  She  clapped  the  lid  down 
and  fastened  it.  “Fixin'  to  jump  out  an*  grab  me, 
was  you!” 

“I  guess,  maybe,”  said  Florence — “maybe  I  better 
go  n*k  Aunt  Julia  if  I  and  Herbert  can't  wash  'em. 
I  guess  I  better  go  ask  her  anyhow."  And  without 
more  debate  she  hopped  up  the  step*  and  skipped 
into  the  house  through  the  kitchen.  A  moment  later 
she  appeared  in  the  open  doorway  of  a  room  upstair*. 

It  was  a  pretty  room,  vaguely  Bcented  with  the 
pink  geraniums  and  blue  lobelia  and  coral  fuchsias 
that  poised,  urgent  with  color,  In  the  hearty  sun¬ 
shine  streaming  upon  the  window  boxes  at  the  open 
windows.  The  forms  of  pale-blue  birds  and  lavender 
flowers  curled  up  and  down  the  cretonne  curtains 
and  over  the  chairs  and  the  chaise  longue  whereon 
Huffily  reclined,  in  garments  of  tender  fabric  and 
gentle  colors,  the  prettiest  twenty-year-old  girl  in 
that  creditably  supplied  town. 

It  must  be  said  that  no  stranger  would  have  been 
apt  to  take  Florence  for  her  niece— though  every¬ 
body  admitted  that  Florence's  hair  was  pretty.  (“I'll 
say  that  for  her,”  wan  the  family  way  of  putting  it.) 
Florence  did  not  care  for  her  hair  herself;  it  was 
dark  and  thick  and  long,  like  her  aunt  Julia's;  but 
Florence— except  in  the  realistic  presence  of  a  mir¬ 
ror — preferred  to  think  of  herself  a*  an  ashen  blonde, 
and  also  as  about  a  foot  taller  than  she  was.  Per¬ 
sistence  kept  this  picture  of  herself  habitually  in 
her  mind,  which,  of  course,  helpB  to  account  for  her 
feeling  that  she  was  justified  in  wearing  that  man¬ 
ner  of  derisive  superciliousness  deplored  by  her 
mother.  More  middle-aged  gentlemen  than  are  sus¬ 
pected  believe  that  they  look  like  the  waspen  youths 
in  the  magazine  advertisements  of  ready-made 
clothes — and  it  is  this  very  impression  of  theirs 
which  accounts  (as  with  Florence)  for  much  that  is 
seemingly  inexplicable  in  their  behavior. 

Florence's  aunt  Julia  wus  reading  an  exquisitely 
made  little  book  which  bore  her  initials  stamped  in 
gold  upon  the  cover,  and  it  had  evidently  reached  her 
by  a  recent  delivery  of  the  mail,  for  wrappings  bear¬ 
ing  canceled  stamps  lay  upon  the  floor  beside  the 
chaise  longue.  It  was  a  special  sort  of  book,  since 
its  interior  was  not  printed,  but  all  most  laboriously 
written  with  pen  and  ink — poems,  in  truth,  contain¬ 
ing  probably  more  references  to  a  lady  named  Julia 
than  have  appeared  in  any  other  poem*  since  Her¬ 
rick’s.  So  warmly  Interested  in  the  reading  as  to  be 
»t her  pink,  though  not  always  with  entire  approval, 
this  Julia  nevertheless,  at  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
closed  the  book  and  placed  it  beneath  one  of  the 
cushions  which  assisted  the  chaise  longue  to  make 
her  position  a  comfortable  one.  Iler  greeting  was 
not  enthusiastic. 

“What  do  you  want,  Florence?" 

“I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  Herbert  and  me — I 
m.  an:  Was  it  Newland  Sander*  gave  you  Fill  and 
Mimi,  Aunt  Julia?” 

A  look  of  weariness  became  plainly  visible  upon 
Mi**  Julia  Atwater's  charming  face.  “1  do 
wish  you'd  hurry  and  grow  up.  Florence," 
she  said. 

“I  do,  too!  What  for.  Aunt  Julia?" 

“So  there'd  be  somebody  else  in  the  family 
at  an  eligible  age.  I  really  think  it's  an 
outrageous  position  to  be  in,"  Julia  continued 
with  languid  vehemence — “to  be  the  only  girl 
between  thirteen  and  forty-one  in  a  large 
connection  of  near  relatives,  including  chil¬ 
dren,  who  all  seem  to  think  they  haven't  any¬ 
thing  else  to  think  of  but  Who  comes  to  see 
her,  and  Who  send*  her  flowers  and  things, 
and  Who  came  to  see  her  yesterday,  and  Who 
wa*  here  the  day  before,  and  Who's  coming 
to-morrow — and  Who's  she  going  to  marry* 
You  really  ought  to  grow  up  and  help  me 
AT  out,  because  I'm  getting  tired  of  it,  Y’es,  Mr. 
Sander*  sent  me  Fill  and  Mimi — and  I  want 
you  to  keep  away  from  Vm!” 

••Why?”  asked  Florence. 

•Because  they're  very  rare  cats,  and  you  aren't 
'  iinarily  a  very  careful  .sort  of  person,  Flurence, 
if  you  don’t  mind  my  saying  so.  Besides,  if  I  let 

:  go  near  them,  the  next  thing  Herbert  would  l»e 
<  •.-•r  here  mussing  around,  and  he  can’t  go  near 

tthing  without  ruining  it!  It's  just  in  him;  he 

ant  help  it.” 

Florence  looked  thoughtful  for  a  brief  moment; 
then  she  usked:  “Did  Newland  Sanders  send  'em 
with  the  names  already  to  them?" 

“No,”  said  Julia,  {Continued  on  page  32) 
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she  stop  an’  make  a  big  fuss  over  uny  111  ole 
dog  or  cat  an’  I  don'  know  whut  all,  urf  after 
they  done  buy  her  all  the  candy  from  all  the  candy 
sto's  in  the  livin’  worl',  an’  all  the  flower*  from  all 
the  greenhouses  they  is,  it’s  a  wonder  some  of  Vm 
ain't  sen’  her  u  mule  fer  a  present,  'cauBe  Beem  like 
to  me  they  done  *cn'  her  mos'  every  kine  of  animal 
they  is!  Firs*  come  Airydale  dog  you’  grumpaw  tuck 
an’  give  away  to  the  milkman;  Vcn  come  two  mo' 
pups;  I  don’  know  what  they  is,  ’cause  they  hofo  had 
dess  sense  enough  to  run  away  after  you’  grampaw 
try  learn  Vm  how  much  he  ain't  like  no  pups;  an’ 
nex'  them  two  canaries  hangin’  In  the  dinin'  room 
now,  an’  nex' — di'n'  I  holler  so's  they  could  ahear 
me  downtown?  Di’n’  I  walk  in  my  kitchen  one 
mawnin’  right  slam  in  the  face  of  ole  warty  allaga- 
tuh  three  foot  long  alookin'  at  me  over  the  aidge  o’ 
my  kitchen  sink?" 

“It  wa*  Mr.  Clairdyce  gave  her  that,"  said  Flor¬ 
ence.  “He'd  been  to  Florida;  but  she  didn't  care  for 
it  very  much,  and  she  didn’t  make  any  fuss  at  all 
when  grandpa  got  the  florist  to  take  it.  Grandpa 
hates  animals." 

“He  don'  hate  'em  no  wuss’n  whut  I  do,”  said 
Kitty  Silver.  “An*  he  ain't  got  to  ketch  'em  lookin' 
at  him  auten  of  his  kitchen  sink— an'  he  ain't  fixin' 
to  be  no  cat  washwoman  neither!” 

“Are  you  fixing  to?”  Florence  asked  quickly.  “You 
don't  need  to  do  it,  Kitty  Silver.  I'd  be  willing  to, 
and  so'd  Herbert.  Wouldn't  you,  Herbert?” 


HERBERT  deliberated  within  himself,  then  bright¬ 
ened.  “I'd  just  a*  soon,”  he  said.  “I’d  kind  of 
like  to  Bee  how  a  cat  acts  when  it's  bathed.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  spesh'ly  inter'sting  to  wash 
Hem  tan  cats,"  Florence  added  with  increasing  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “I  never  washed  a  cat  in  my  life.” 

"Neither  have  I,”  said  HerberL  ”1  always  thought 
they  did  it  themselves.” 

Kitty  Silver  sniffed.  "Ain't  I  says  so  to  you’  aunt 
Julia?  She  done  tole  me,  'No/  she  say.  She  say, 
she  say  Berjum  cats  ain't  wash  theyself ;  they  got  to 
take  an'  git  somebody  else  to  wash  ’em!” 

“If  we're  goin'  to  bathe  'em,”  said  Florence,  “we 
ought  to  know  their  names,  so's  we  can  tell  Vm  to 
hold  still  and  everything.  You  can't  do  much  with 


L1LORENCE  looked  thoughtful.  “Who  wa* 

F  it  you  said  ia  going  to  call  this  evening 
and  see  Vm?” 

“Mi*ta  Sammerses.” 

“She  mean*  Newland  Sanders,"  Hertort  explained 
“Aunt  Julia  say*  all  her  callers  that  ever  cam*  t.» 
this  house  in  their  lives,  Kitty  Silver  never  got  the 
name  right  of  a  single  one  of  'em!" 

“Newland  Sanders  is  the  one  with  the  little  mu* 
tnchc,”  Florence  explained.  “I*  that  the  one  you 
mean  by  ‘Sammerses/  Kitty  Silver?” 

“Mista  Sammerses  who  you'  aunt  Julia  tole  i  • 
Mrs.  Silver  responded  stubbornly.  “He  ain't 
nu  mustuche  what  you  kin  look  at — dess  some  blue*: 
ish  whnt  don’  reach  out  mo'n  halfway  lodes  the  f- 
enV  rf  hi*  mouf." 

"Well,"  said  Florence,  “wu*  Mr.  Sander*  the 
gave  her  these  Persian  cat*,  Kitty  Silver?” 

“I  reckon.”  Mr*  Silver  breathed  audibly  again, 
and  her  expression  was  strongly  resentful.  “When 
she  go  fer  a  walk  'long  with  nnv  them  callers 


*//’*  trhaf  go u  do.  ju*t 
the  name  — duckling  and  chutterlng 
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GUNS? 


BY 

ARTHUR  RUHL 

COLL  I  HR'S  K|  rOHREHrONDKNT 

DOWN  on  the  Maryland  shore.  a  little  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Havre  da  Grace, 
jtt  a  stretch  of  salty  marsh  and  farm  lund  and  a 
jrr»>\  shingled  house  on  a  hill  where  the  duck  hunt- 

era  used  to  come,  it  ih  u  peace! ul  neighborhood, 
and  until  Inst  October  nothin*  broke  ita  silence  ex¬ 
cept  the  report  of  an  occasional  shotgun  or  the  dis¬ 
tant  whistle  of  a  train  on  its  way  to  Washington. 
Now  it  i*  a  sort  of  soldierless  battle  field.  White 
shrapnel  puffs  show  out  above  the  oak  trees,  and 
along  twenty-five  miles  of  shore  and  out  over  the  bay 
there  is  a  more  or  less  continuous  booming  and 
hanging. 

There  is  what  they  call  a  “front"  with  3-inch 
guns  and  “76V  and  semiheavies.  I  spent  a  day 
there  recently  and  saw  more  cannon  fired  than  1 
ever  saw  in  action  during  visits  to  half  a  doxen 
European  fronts,  though,  to  be  sure,  battery  posi¬ 
tions  are  not  spots  to  which  war  correspondents  arc 
generally  hurried.  There  is  a  trench-warfare  section, 
where  they  arc  testing  all  sorts  of  trench  mortars, 
bombs,  and  hand  grenades,  and  there  is  another 
place  where  bombing  aviators  are,  or,  at  any  rate, 
soon  will  be,  practicing. 

Doings  at  Aberdeen 

THERE  arc  barracks  like  those  in  the  training 
camps  and  enlisted  men  drilling,  und  there  are 
several  hundred  young  officers,  most  of  whom 
ware  yesterday  technical  men  in  electrical  plants 
or  engineers  on  construction  work— especially  rec¬ 
ommended  young  Americans,  two  or  three  years 
out  of  college,  who  arc  building  railroads  and 
barracks,  and  working  over  the  delicate  and  in¬ 
teresting  business  of  measuring  the  muzzle  veloc¬ 
ity  of  shells,  accuracy 
of  time  fuses,  relative 
dispersion  of  different 
aorta  of  shrapnel, 
penetrating  power  of 
heavy  shells,  and  so  on. 

They  are  not  men  who 
went  into  the  Ord¬ 
nance  because  they 
couldn’t  or  didn't 
want  to  go  into  the 
Line,  but  have  heen 


taken  directly  from 
their  ordinary  work  for  spe¬ 
cial  qualifications,  and  they  have  a' 
corresponding  enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  corps# 

They — the  Army  Ordnance  Unit,  Uial  is  to  **y,  of 
which  such  reserve  officers  are  a  part — are  pushing  a 
railroad  down  to  tidewater  now  so  that  material 
can  be  shipped. abroad  directly,  and  they  were  work¬ 
ing  on  the  other  lines  of  railroad  all  winter  when 
they  had  to  blast  through  frozen  ground,  and 
when  the  cannon  which  they  began  to  test  in  a 
January  snowstorm  had  to  be  hauled  on  sledges 
by  caterpillar  tractors  through  waist-deep  snow 
and  mud. 

They  showed  me  a  chart  with  curved  lines  in¬ 
dicating  work  done  and  planned  for  during  the 
next  few  months,  and  this  line  started  at  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  u  sheet  and  ran  up  to  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
They  were  firing  hundreds  of  rounds  of  shells  a  day, 
and  they  will  be  firing  soon,  if  they  are  not  doing 
so  alrrady,  about  a  hundred  thousand  rounds  a 
month,  as  much  in  a  day  as  they  used  to  fire  at 
the  old  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Grounds  in  a  year. 
In  short,  here  is  a  big  and  important  piece  of  work, 
costing  millions  of  dollars  and  absorbing  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  u  lot  of  specially  trained,  first-class  men. 
It  is  being  done,  and  done  well,  apparently,  yet 
I  must  confess  that  !  never  heard  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Proving  Ground  until  an  ordnance  officer 
suggested  going  there,  and  I  don't  suppose  that 
one  American  out  of  a  hundred  has  ever  heard 
of  it  cither. 

I  give  this  as  one  example  of  progress,  decidedly 
real,  yet  not  to  be  put  in  terms  of  finished  cannon 


A  clote-up  of  a  big 
gun,  nhouing  (It fait 
of  brti't  h  mechanism 


Trging  out  two  French  Gun  on  left 

on  right  ham  jumi  been  bred  and  ia  in  the 

actually  delivered  at  the  front-  There  are 
innumerable  others.  We  are  making  can¬ 
non,  complete,  and  sending  them  to  prance. 
Hut  the  completed  cannon,  with  caissons  and 
limbers,  which  you  would  find  at  any  one 
place  give  a  small  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  being  done  At  Wutervliet  Arsenal, 
for  instance,  they  are  making  cannon — the 
gun  barrel*  - carriages  and  other  part*  for 
these  guns  are  made  elsewhere.  A  sewing- 
machine  company  is  making  recoil  mechan¬ 
isms  for  the  “76V;  an  automobile  company 
recoil  mechanism*  for  the  Ififi-millimeter 
guns;  another  automobile  company  gun  car¬ 
riage*.  At  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  you  will  find 
a  little  of  everything,  guns  complete,  big  and  little, 
with  caissons  and  limbers,  and  parts  of  guns  to  be 
assembled  elsewhere. 

The  rough  forging*  for  some  of  the  “75V*  loaned 
us  by  the  French  very  likely*  came  from  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Bethlehem  has  bepr.  sending  such  rough 
forgings  over  right  along,  ami  also  finished  car¬ 
te  In*  fitted  with  guns  made  in  France  bv 


British  IS- pounders — a  field  gun  similar  to  the 
French  “75V — all  ready  even  to  the  green  and 
yellow  camouflage  paint.  And  so  on — at  some 
twenty  big  plants,  und  muny  small  one*. 

Di/ficulties 

IT  would  be  no  use  denying  that  there  have  been 
serious  delays  and  disappointments  in  our  gun 
program.  There  arc  still  delays — maddening  ones 
At  Watervliet,  for  instance,  the  other  day,  I  saw 
about  half  the  machine*  idle  in  one  shop,  not  for 
lack  of  men,  nor  of  capable  officer*  to  direct  them, 
nor,  a*  sometime*  ha*  happened,  because  the  work 
demanded  was  unfamiliar  and  difficult,  but  simply 
because  the  rough  steel  forgings,  the  mere  potter*' 
clay  of  gunmaking,  had  not  been  delivered  from 
Bethlehem.  The  officer  showing  me  about  was  fairly 
tearing  his  hair. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "we  ought  to  have  rough  forg¬ 
ings  piled  up  here  like  coal  and  cordwood!"  Who¬ 
ever  was  to  blumt- ,  the  steel  maker*  themselve*.  the 
railroads,  the  cumbersome  “paper  work"  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  lack  of  fundamental  raw*  materials  in 
the  Government's  principal  arsenal  seemed  inex¬ 
cusable:  more  cause  for  complaint  than  the  fact — 
for  which  there  were  reasons  given  long  ago— that 
our  forces  in  France  have,  for  the  time  being,  been 
supplied  with  French  cannon. 

When,  however.  people  isolate  some  such  dra¬ 
matic  fact  as  this  from 
all  its  context,  a*  Mr. 
Lodge  recently  did  in 
the  Senate,  and,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  work 
that  has  been,  and  now 
is,  being  done,  talk  a* 
if  we  had  done  noth¬ 
ing,  their  words  are 
more  useful  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  partisan 
"drive"  than  informing 
or  just.  Very  few 
civilian*  have  any  no¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty 
and  delicacy  of  modem 
cannon  making,  nor  of 
the  particular  difficul¬ 
ties  faced  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where,  nt  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  the  art.  or  craft,  of  gunmuking 
was  known  only  to  u  handful  of  men,  and  every¬ 
thing,  in  what  will  wxw  be  a  huge  industry,  had  to 
U  don**  from  the  t -ginning,  from  making  drawing* 
for  the  guns  themselves  to  making  blue  prints  for 
the  unbuilt  shops  that  were  to  hold  the  unbuilt 
machine"  that  were  to  Kr.uke  the  guns. 

Any  civilian  who  take9  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  matter  a  little  will,  I  think,  lie  struck  by  these 
difficulties.  The  ordnancr  officer*  with  whom  1 
talked  <n  Washington  impressed  them  on  me  very 
quickly,  and  this  impression  was  not  lessened  by 
-eqi.er-  ■»  -it*  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works, 
Wacervliet  Arsenal,  and  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  I  shall  not,  even  now,  attempt  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ordnance  Department'*  complete  can¬ 
non  program,  but  endeavor  ruther  to  give  a  general 
notion  f  it  Hid  .*  few  first-hand  observations  which 
may,  perhap*.  clear  up  a  little  a  subject  much 
talked  about  an  it  little  understood. 

There  arc.  il  might  !  •  recalled  in  the  first  place, 
three  /eneruj  >i»r-  •  innon  used  in  modem  land 

warfare  I  he  Lgi  '  .  i  e.  rapid-tin*  guns  intended 


fa  alfout  to  he  bred:  gun 
extreme  recoil  poultion 


French.  Bethlehem  i*  making 


ending  mainly  for  at 
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General  Malleterre  Explains  the  Battle 

N  Paris  one  would  not  have  to  tell  an  audience  like  that  of 
Collier’s  how  authoritative  is  anything  said  about  contempo¬ 
rary  warfare  by  General  Malleterre,  one  of  the  victors  of  the 
Marne.  American  readers  are,  however,  entitled  to  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment  on  the  article  with  which  this  issue  opens.  For,  unlike  some 
military  "experts,”  Malleterre  is  a  modest  writer.  Also,  he  can 
afford  to  talk  conversationally,  without  raising  his  voice  or  strain¬ 
ing  his  language,  precisely  because  he  has  something  to  say,  and 
speaks  from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  what  he  asserts  in  his 
quiet  way  will  be  heard  above  the  Riggest  Guns  of  the  penny-a- 
liners.  For  instance.  General  Malleterre  says  of  last  year's 
French  offensive  (“The  Battle  of  1917,"  described  in  COLLIER’S 
opening  article  of  January  5.  1918) : 

Our  offensive  of  April  17,  1917,  which  hud  certainly  been  conceived  and 
organised  to  break  the  German  line*  and  to  exploit  atratcfrically  the  success 
of  the  rupture  In  the  open  field,  did  not  Hurcred  for  rentan*  that  irrrr  yrob- 
ably  not  of  it  Military  order. 

In  writing  that  sentence  the  general  does  not  use  italics;  but  the 
reader,  remembering  "The  Rattle  of  1917,”  will  smile  and  realize 
the  implications  which,  in  an  article  like  this,  are  often  fully  as  sig¬ 
nificant  as  more  detailed  statements  on  subjects  of  less  controversy. 

The  Price  of  Pride 

HE  Rattle  of  1917  is  ancient  history  now;  the  Battle  of  1918, 
General  Malleterre’s  real  theme,  is  yesterday’s  history,  and 
to-day’s — and,  as  we  shall  see,  to-morrow’s.  Significant  to  a  degree 
is  his  statement  (on  page  7)  that  Ludendorkf  could  strike  with 
greater  force,  and  could  rout  the  Fifth  British  Army,  and  nearly 
ended  the  war  in  March,  1918,  largely  because  “unity  of  com¬ 
mand  had  not  been  realized,”  on  account  of  "the  unfortunate 
pride  of  certain  Englishmen.”  This  is  franker  language  than 
France  usually  speaks,  sparing,  as  France  likes  to  do,  the  feelings 
of  all  her  allies;  and  it  is  welcome  frankness  because,  that  unity 
of  command  having  now  been  realized  under  FoCH,  it  must  be 
maintained,  at  whatever  cost  to  pride,  insular  or  American,  to  the 
salvation  of  us  all.  The  lesson  of  Cambrai,  which  General  Malle- 
tkrre  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  (though  he  refrains  from  under¬ 
lining  it)  was  surely  expensive  enough  in  men  and  mileage  no  less 
than  "unfortunate  pride."  So  were  the  opening  days  of  the  Battle 
of  Picardy,  or  the  "Kaiser’s  Battle,”  or  whatever  you  call  the  German 
offensive  of  1918.  One  may  recall  the  London  “Times’s”  editorial 
comment  upon  the  Anglo-French  agreement  to  make  Foch  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Allied  armies  in  France.  “It  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,”  said  the  "Times." 
"The  decision  was  clearly  not  premeditated,  but  has  been  rendered 
imperative  by  the  military  position.  Until  recently  the  French 
and  British  armies  fought,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  water¬ 
tight  compartments.” 

Water-tight,  perhaps,  but  not  boche-proof. 

America  at  Bat 

MERICAN  AID  will  lie  the  decisive  factor.”  says  Malleterre. 
looking  to  the  future.  Already  we  knew  this — now  we  must 
also  realize  it.  Thus  far  our  far-famed  industrial  ingenuity  and 
speediness  must  have  seemed,  to  our  allies,  legend  rather  than  real¬ 
ity.  The  Ailministration  has  now’  mobilized  the  industrial  brains 
of  the  country  as,  until  within  a  few  weeks,  they  had  not  been 
mobilized.  The  hope  of  the  world  hangs  upon  the  increasingly 
effective  functioning  of  those  industrial  brains,  and  upon  the 
equally  effective  functioning  of  American  labor.  Take  it  proudly 
cm  humbly — the  simple  fact  is  that  it’s  up  to  America. 

Tickets  or  Taxes  ? 

HE  railway  problem  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  our  tasks 
of  war.  Regulation,  on  the  basis  of  enforced  competition  and 
pared-down  protits,  had  already  brought  the  growth  of  our  rail¬ 
way  structure  to  a  standstill.  Competition  is  no  longer  required, 
and  regulation,  once  parceled  out  among  all  the  States,  is  now’  prac¬ 
tically  unified  in  the  Federal  Government;  but  the  shortcomings 
of  the  old  method  are  still  with  us.  Operating  under  rates  rigidly 
fixed,  the  leading  railways  of  the  country  (111  of  them)  earned 
about  $54,000,000  net  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year — a  sum 
which  will  nut  meet  the  interest  on  their  bonded  debt.  The  nation 
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is  under  contract  to  make  up  the  difference  so  that  dividends  and 
interest  can  be  paid.  Now  comes  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission 
with  a  great  (and  just)  scheme  for  raising  the  wages  of  trans¬ 
portation  workers.  The  trackmen,  station  men,  clerks,  and  others 
who  have  not  had  powerful  organizations  to  fight  for  them  are 
to  get  increases  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  these 
wrage  advances  grade  down  from  the  previously  least-favored 
classes  to  those  who  in  1916  secured  the  benefits  of  the  famous 
Adamson  Act.  The  amount  involved  is  some  $300,000,000  per  ye^r 
(including  certain  advances  recently  made).  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  slender  net  earnings  as  noted  above?  Will  the  still  larger 
difference  between  present  deficits  and  previous  average  profits 
be  made  up  by  more  taxes  and  more  bond  issues — which  here  are 
merely  delayed  taxes?  In  our  opinion,  railway  service  ought  to 
pay  fair  wages  to  the  worker  and  a  fair  return  to  the  investor, 
for  it  takes  men  and  money  to  run  trains.  Those  just  costa  can 
be  financed,  under  Government  authority,  in  various  ways,  but  the 
only  solid  way  is  to  have  the  railway  user  foot  the  bill.  If  he 
doesn’t.  Home  one  else  must — the  some  one  who  pays  the  necessary 
taxes.  One  great  weakness  of  all  democratic  countries  in  handling 
the  national  railways  has  been  just  that  weakness  for  making  their 
administration  look  better  by  tucking  some  of  the  transportation 
costs  off  into  the  safe  obscurity  of  general  public  finance.  The 
report  of  Franklin  K.  Lane’s  Railroad  Wage  Commission  brings 
the  country  face  to  face  with  the  fatal  results  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission's  folly  of  years  past  in  fixing  inadequate  freight 
and  passenger  rates.  We  do  not  see  how  Director  General 
MrADoo  can  refuse  railway  workers  the  fair  deal  which  Mr. 
Lane  has  shown  they  should  have.  That  done,  the  railway  user 
must  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  service  he  is  now  getting. 
That  is  the  only  honest  solution. 

Our  Sew  Memorial  Day 

N  this  anniversary  the  national  heart  is  looking  forward  rather 
than  back.  Not  merely  in  remembrance,  but  in  actual  fellow¬ 
ship,  we  pray  for  victory  as  our  ancestors  prayed  before  Yorktown 
and  before  Appomattox.  Our  sacrifice  and  loss  and  suffering  are 
not  yet  as  theirs  were,  but  our  country’s  cause  is  the  same.  In 
time  and  in  the  threat  of  hostile  attack  we  are  not  as  far  from 
those  battle  fields  of  Flanders  and  Picardy  and  the  Atlantic  as 
New  England  was  from  Washington's  final  campaign  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  actual  menace  of  our  enemy's  purpose  to  all  that 
we  hold  dear  is  actually  greater  and  deadlier  than  ever  before 
known.  One  cannot  imagine  George  III  and  his  easy-going, 
stupid  Prime  Minister,  Lord  North,  plotting  that  remorseless 
enslavement  of  other  peoples  which  is  now  the  avowed  purpose 
of  Potsdam.  The  massed  evils  of  a  hundred  years  of  Prussian 
despotism  ure  striving  now  to  strike  down  the  liberties  of  our 
world.  If  the  Kaiser  wins  his  battle,  our  Memorial  Day  will  be 
henceforth  u  day  of  somber  mourning  for  all  who  love  freedom, 
of  mourning  for  freedom  lost  and,  we  know,  of  undying  resolve 
that  it  shall  be  won  again.  But  if  we  see  our  duty  in  the  stern  light 
of  truth  and  win  victory,  as  we  must,  then  this  Memorial  Day 
will  be  hereafter  a  remembrancing  time  for  those  who  established 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

Politics  in  a  Sutshell 

PEAKING  of  the  Kaiser,  the  British  “Saturday  Review"  gets 
a  complete  essay  on  personal  government  into  this  one  sentence : 
"The  truth  is  that  the  most  absolute  monarch  is  no  more  his  own 
master  than  the  constitutional  king  or  the  republican  president; 
each  is  the  servant  of  those  who  keep  him  in  his  place."  To  prove 
that,  read  history  and  watch  LUDENDORFF. 

Decoded 

OT  altogether  devoid  of  imagination  or  humor,  these  Germans. 
In  Bernstoree’s  secret  code,  which  one  Hugo  Schmidt,  the 
Kaiser’s  paymaster  in  this  country,  attempted  to  destroy  in  the 
furnace  of  a  German  club  in  New  York — and  made  a  poorer  job 
of  it  than  the  Kaiser  did  of  Louvain — the  gentle  Hugo  SCHMIDT 
was  "Sidney  Pickford.”  Whether  the  suggestion  came  from  the 
guilelessness  of  our  own  Mary  Pickford.  or  we  find  an  echo  there 
of  SIDNEY  Picklock,  as  the  eighteenth-century  dramatists  might 
have  put  it,  the  thing  is  illuminated  by  a  thin.  Prussian,  glint  of 
fun.  Humor  plus  a  touch  of  the  daredevil  appears  in  the  German 
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Foreign  Office  described  as  "William  Foxley."  When  Bfrn- 
STorkf  or  Schmidt  wanted  to  say  “Remittance  of  German  war 
bonds  mentioned  in  your  wireless  received."  he  wrote:  “A  boy 
was  born  yesterday,  both  well";  as  one  might  say.  "principal  and 
interest  both  doing  well.” 

This  latest  discovery  rounds  out  our  knowledge  of  the  Kaiser’s 
secret  code,  with  the  principal  elements  of  which  we  were  already 
pretty  well  acquainted.  Thus: 

Code — “The  sword  has  been  thrust  into  our  hands  by  those  who 
would  crush  Germany.”  Translated — “Tell  that  fool  Lichnowsky 
that  we  can’t  bother  about  Grey’s  proposals  to  give  us  the  colo¬ 
nies  we  want.” 

Code — ‘'Lusitania  loaded  with  deadly  ammunition.”  Trans¬ 
lated — “Lusitania  loaded  with  women  and  children:  all  the  greater 
effect  on  those  idiotic  Yankees." 

Code — "1  did  not  will  this  war.”  Translated — “I  did  not.  will 
a  war  of  more  than  four  months,  confound  it.” 

Code — “This  battle  means  victory.”  Translated — “This  battle 
of  anywhere  from  six  months  to  ten  years  means  victory  perhaps." 

Code — "Freedom  for  Ukrainia.”  Translated — “Rush  over  a 
lieutenant  with  a  squad  to  Kiev  and  throw  out  the  Rada.” 

Code — “It  is  the  will  of  Gott.”  Translated — “It  is  the  will  of 
Tirpit*  and  Ludendorff.” 

Patriotism  at  Headquarters 

USING  the  war  to  swell  one'R  own  bank  account  belongs  in  the 
very  bottom  circle  of  profiteering.  The  last  place  where  it  has 
any  excuse  for  being  iH  at  our  fountainhead  of  patriotism — Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  been  like  a  tenement 
house  where  there  are  no  inspection  regulations:  it  is  so  full  that 
it  is  spilling  humanity  over  into  Maryland  and  Virginia.  To  find 
a  roof  for  one's  head,  whether  in  a  boarding  house  or  apartments, 
has  come  to  be  a  stern  task  for  any  but  the  wealthy. 

Of  course  the  landlords  of  Washington  are  patriotically  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  the  situation  as  endurable  as  possible.  Here  is  a  let¬ 
ter  which  the  occupants  of  one  apartment  house  recently  received, 
five  months  before  the  expiration  of  their  leases: 

Washington,  P.  C.,  May  1.  1918. 

We  Leg  to  announce  that  we  are  now  making  leases  of  apartments  in 

the  -  for  twelve  months  beginning  October  l,  1918. 

Owing  tn  the  increase  in  operating  cost  due  to  the  great  advance  in  the 
price  of  coni,  labor,  and  other  commodities,  we  have  been  obliged  to  raise 
rents  in  this  property. 

The  rent  of  apartment  No.  - ,  which  you  are  now  occupying,  will  be 

—  per  month,  on  yearly  lease,  from  October  1,  1918. 

Should  you  decide  U>  occupy  your  present  apartment  for  another  year, 
kindly  call  at  this  office  on  or  before  May  10  to  sign  lease. 

Respectfully,  •  ■  ■  — 

The  raise  specified  is  exactly  3.1  1-3  per  cent.  And  the  tenant, 
instead  of  being  permitted  to  wait  until  the  customary  one  month 
before  the  expiration  of  his  lease  in  order  to  decide  whether  to  re¬ 
lease,  had  his  dilemma  thrust  upon  him  five  months  ahead,  with 
a  ten-ilau  limit  for  his  decision.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  action 
of  this  particular  Washington  landlord  is  typical  of  them  all — 
and  we’re  glad  to  note  that  rent-regulating  legislation  is  actually 
under  discussion  in  Congress.  Certainly  counsel  against  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  the  nation  at  large  loses  some  of  its  force  in  coming  from 
a  city  where  such  practices  are,  as  we  write,  unabated. 

The  Weed  Philosophy 

(J  the  young  men  who  pursue  the  science  of  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  American  smokers  cultivate  humor  as  a  side  crop? 
Not  long  ago  we  chronicled  the  tobacconist  who,  asked  if  he  had 
some  cigars,  said:  “He  would  look  and  see.”  And  now  IIomfk 
•Joseph  Dodge  tells  us  how  an  Elderly  Person  Who  Doesn’t  Smoke 
Himself  marches  up  to  the  cigar  stand  in  the  Home  Life  Pudding 
at  Washington,  announcing  that  he  wants  some  cigarettes.  "Noth¬ 
ing  too  expensive,  and  yet  not  too  cheap  either.”  is  his  order.  The 
clerk  names  off  several  brands,  and  offers  one  at  fifteen  cents  for 
a  box  of  ten.  “That  is  reasonable  enough.”  agrees  the  Elderly  Client. 
“I  believe  I’ll  take  the  whole  box.”  "Several  of  our  customers  buy 
cigarettes  in  quantities  like  that.”  says  the  clerk — and.  Mr.  Dodge 
adds — "with  not  even  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  his  face."  After  all. 
there  must  be  something  in  tobacco  that  makes  for  Chesterfieldian 
suavity  and  a  sense  of  humor.  Mr.  Lansing  ought  to  try  the  cigar 
stores — if  there  still  are  vacancies  in  his  State  Department. 


“Mail  Twenty-four  Cents  an  Ounce” 

IlKN  we  saw  that  headline  in  the  morning  paper — mail 
twenty-four  cents  an  ounce— -we  assumed  that  Congress  had 
l>een  revising  the  second-class  postage  rates  again.  Our  assump¬ 
tion  was  most  unjust.  Congress  is  not  going  to  charge  magazines 
and  newspapers  twenty-four  cents  an  ounce  for  carrying :  not  yet. 
Congress  is  fixing  the  rate  at  which  mail  will  be  transported  by 
airplane.  If  everything  goes  as  planned,  airplane  mail  service  will 
be  established  between  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
h.v  the  time  this  paragraph  is  printed.  Which  brings  sharply  to 
mind  the  fact  that  when  the  war  is  over  and  we  have  thousands 
of  fast  machines  and  thousands  of  trained  pilots,  we  will  be  carry¬ 
ing  not  only  letters  but  passengers  ‘cross  country  at  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

C’est  la  Guerre  ! 

HELL  SHOCK  is  a  human  malady  incident  to  war.  recognized 
by  all  medical  authorities.  But  it  seems  not  yet  to  be  recognized 
(at  least  not  legally  recognized)  as  an  animal  malady.  Here  is 
evidence  from  the  London  "Times": 

At  u  police  court  in  a  Kentish  raid  arm  James  Kendall  was  char^H  with 
Helling  adulterated  milk.  H p  ur*ed  in  defrnac  that  the  milk  was  sold  I'wctly 
an  it  came  from  the  cows,  which  were  suffering  from  shell  shock.  A  tine  of 
i)8  lia.,  with  coRtfl.  waa  imposed. 

That  Garden  of  Jours 

N  the  old  whaling  dayH  the  harpoon  men  used  to  get  away  from 
the  ship  to  the  urge  of  a  cheerful  slogan  that  ran:  “Bend  your 
oars  and  break  your  backs!”  Dana  mentions  it  in  his  “Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast.”  We’ve  just  about  reached  that  stage  now  in 
this  war-garden  business.  It’s  fairly  easy  to  l>e  a  digging  patriot 
in  April,  what  with  the  warmth  of  the  new  sun  on  your  shoulder 
blades  and  the  smell  of  the  new  earth  in  your  nostrils,  hut  May 
brought  great  growing  weather  for  all  parasitic  flora  and  fauna. 
The  little  green  weeds  mat  up  our  neatly  dug  beds  almost  over¬ 
night,  and  bugs  of  divers  forms  and  hues,  but  one  in  evil  intent, 
arp  thicker  than  Pan-Germans  around  the  Kaiser.  Now  is  the  time 
to  remember  that  planting  is  only  the  initial  blurb  and  perhaps 
of  no  more  use  in  October  than  the  Administration’s  last  year's 
predictions  as  to  airplane  production.  The  food  that  counts  is  the 
ftnal  that  gets  into  the  family  larder  and  on  to  the  family  table 
in  due  season.  Having  made  your  brag,  back  it  up.  Get  your 
gardpn  clean  for  growing,  and  as  fast  as  you  get  one  crop  out 
(radishes,  lettuce,  etc.)  prepare  the  soil  for  the  next  and  different 
planting.  Nature  is  no  shirk,  and  most  of  us  amateurs  are  only 
beginning  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  by  wise  cooperation  with 
her.  Gardening,  like  mathematical  physics  or  any  other  abstruse 
science,  is  a  matter  of  correct  principles  and  then  close  attention 
to  detail.  In  plain  words,  that  means:  do  not  cut  off  plant  roots 
when  you  cultivate,  thin  out  everything  so  it  has  a  real  chance 
to  grow  (most  of  us  will  not!),  and  use  sense  along  with  water, 
fertilizer,  and  other  aids  to  vegetable  life.  Above  all,  keep  steadily 
and  cheerfully  at  it.  Hoe  the  Hun  under! 

Fear 

FRENCH  officer  wrote  some  letters,  and  now,  after  his  death, 
they  come  out  in  English  under  the  title:  “A  Soldier  Unafraid.” 
Very  likely  that  makes  a  good  title  for  the  book,  and  then  again 
perhaps  not.  You  see,  we  haven’t  rend  it.  Certainly  the  typical 
French  soldier — or  most  any  soldier  at  all — celebrates  the  conquest 
of  fear  as  his  first,  if  not  his  hardest,  victory,  and  an  American 
who  is  commanding  a  destroyer  off  the  British  coast  writes  in  a 
letter  home,  printed  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”: 

If  you  find  son  tlm*d  in  some  things  fthc  officer  is  writing  to  his  wife], 
just  rcmvmtMT  that  I  was  too.  Lots  of  things  he  will  cluing*  atxuit  nutomikti- 
cully.  At  hi*  age  I  had  small  love  for  firecrackers  or  explosives  of  any  kind. 
Try  to  get  him  to  realise  that  the  eery  highest  forts  rtf  courage  i*  /<•  be  afraid 
to  do  n  thing  and  tin  it! 

Sound  doctrine,  this.  If  the  cat  is  to  be  let  out  of  the  bag.  the 
point  of  it  is  this:  The  man  who  “never  knew  fear”  i*  either 
a  person  who  never  had  much  imagination  anyway,  or  who 
simply  didn't  tell  the  truth  about  himself.  We  remember  the 
British  soldier  in  France  who  was  asked :  “Was  he  ever  fright¬ 
ened  nut  there  at  the  front?”  “Ever  frightened?”  he  echoed. 
"Why.  I’m  frightened  half  of  the  time!  But  I'm  never  afraid!” 
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Tlte  New  Food  Product 


UTEBE  has  its  own  place  as  an  economical,  satisfactory,  healthful 
feature  of  the  food  supply  of  your  home.  Combining  the 
healthful  properties  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  with  the  nutri¬ 
tious  fat  of  the  cocoanut,  it  is  ideal  for  cooking  as  well  as  for  use 
over  cereals,  with  coffee,  etc.  It  has  the  approval  of  domestic 
science  experts  and  is  used  by  thousands  of  housewives. 

Hebe  has  been  tested  and  recommended  as  follows: — 


Hebe  gives  coffee  a  tempt¬ 
ing,  golden-brown  color  and 
enhances  its  flavor.  Hebe 
helps  to  make  delicious  co¬ 
coa  and  chocolate. 


ooking 

Dilute  Hebe  with  pure  water 
to  the  richness  desired.  Use 
it  in  all  recipes  for  soups, 
oyster  stews,  gravies,  sauces, 
creaming  vegetables  and 
fish,  making  custard,  cook¬ 
ies,  puddings,  desserts,  etc. 


Pour  Hebe  diluted,  or  un¬ 
diluted  If  preferred,  over 
corn  flakes,  wheat  flakes, 
puffed  grains,  porridge, 
oatmeal,  etc.  Cereals 
cooked  with  Hebe  are  most 
appetizing. 


You  may  live  in  a  section  where  Hebe  cannot  be  obtained.  As  pro¬ 
duction  increases,  the  needs  of  your  section  will  be  supplied  through 
your  local  retail  grocer. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  AND  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Guaranteed  to  be  pure  and  wholesome 
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THING  BANE  GOT 

TO  STOP! 


BY  WILLIAM  SLAVE  NS  McNUTT 
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IT  look  us  a  long  time  to  make  the  Alaskan  talk. 

Ho  was  just  out.  after  eleven  years  in  the  wilds 
above  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  he  was  as  shy  and  timid 
as  any  newly  captured  wild  thing.  The  quality  of 
his  voice  and  his  accent  told  us  that  he  was  an  edu¬ 
cated  Norwegian.  The  high,  fine  forehead  marked 
him  a  thinker.  The  large,  straight,  thin  nose,  finely 
modeled,  the  sensitive  mouth,  the  wide-set  deep-blue 
eyes,  assured  us  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  As  the 
train  made  its  way  southward  through  the  green 
Oregon  valley,  I  learned  something  of  him.  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  so  pitifully,  painfully  hungry  for 
music,  plays,  books,  pictures,  exchange  of  thought. 
The  Viking  in  him  had  driven  him  to  eleven  years 
of  exile  in  the  Arctic  wilderness,  where  the  artist 
and  thinker  in  him  had  starved.  He  hud  been  on  the 
road  for  over  throe  months.  Imagine  that!  For 
three  months  he  had  been  devoting  his  entire  time 
and  energy  simply  to  coming  south.  He  had  started 
from  a  point  on  Bering  Strait,  far  above  Nome. 

•'Why  didn't  you  wait  till  the  ice  went  out  and 
come  down  from  Nome  by  boat?"  I  asked  him. 

He  sat  hunched  up  in  his  seat,  this  long,  lean, 
lathy  man  of  the  trail,  staring  rather  amazedly  out 
at  the  pleasant  green  of  the  fields  to  which  his  eyes 
had  become  so  unaccustomed. 

'*Ay  tell  you  how  it  is,"  he  said  slowly,  after  a 
long  intervul  of  thought:  “When  the  war  broke  out. 
Ay  don't  think  much  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Ay  think  maybe  both  aides  arc  very  much  wrong, 
and  it  is  little  difference  to  me  which  wins.  Some¬ 
time  Ay  get  some  paper,  and  Ay  read  about  the  ter¬ 
rible  tilings  the  Germans  do  in  Belgium  and  in 
France,  but  Ay  don't  believe  it.  Ay  think  it  was 
some  lie.  It  makes  me  very  mad  when  they  sink  some 
Norwegian  ship;  but  still,  Ay  think  perhap*  they 
got  some  right  Then  when  America  get  into  th« 
war,  Ay  keep  on  thinking  about  it  Last 
fall  Ay  say  to  myself:  ‘Well,  Ay  guess 
next  spring  when  the  ice  go  out  Ay  will 
get  on  the  boat  and  Ay  will  go  below 
and  enlist  in  the  army.*  You  see,  by 
that  time.  Ay  think  Germany  is  more 
wrong  than  the  reaL  Ay  am  not  very  mn<:  about 
it  Ay  do  not  think  thut  she  is  much  mure 

wrong,  but  Ay  think  it  is  better  she  should 

not  win.  So  Ay  am  coming  out  next  spring  on 
the  boat  to  fight  against  her.  On  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember  Ay  am  up  on  Bering  Strait,  and  a  man 

bring  me  a  letter  from  Nome  from  my  pef.pl*  in 
Norway.  My  people  have  tell  me  about  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain  that  Ay  once  knew,  and  his  wife.  A  German 
submarine  had  sunk  his  ship.  They  tell  me  that  the 
German  U  very  drunk.  They  take  this  captain  und 
his  wife  from  the  small  boat  and  tie  them  both  to 
gether  to  the  periscope  of  the  submarine  and  then 
the  submarine  runs  along  for  a  little  time  and  g*«  * 
down.  Ay  read  this  letter,  and  Ay  say  to  my -.  If 
‘Wall,  by  God!  These  thing  bane  got  to  stop!’  So 
Ay  hitch  up  my  dog  and  Ay  cornel" 

I  hitch  up  my  dog  and  I  come!  How  easily  said! 
Yet  the  process  involved  absenting  himself  from  a 
considerable  industry  of  the  Arctic  that  he  had  spent 
years  in  building  up.  It  involved  a  trip  of  i,7o*> 
miles  on  foot,  over  the  snow,  behind  his  dog  team. 

JiUUr  i 


to  the  nearest  ice-free  port  where  he  could  get  a 
boat  for  below.  lie  had  done  all  this  because  he 
had  become  convinced  that  these  things  the  Germans 
do  had  got  to  stop. 

"Ay  have  many  friends  in  Germany,"  he  told  me. 
"When  Ay  know  Ay  am  coming  to  go  to  war,  Ay 
feel  bad  to  think  Ay  should  be  fighting  them.  But 
Ay  do  not  feel  bad  now.  You  see,  it  is  this  way:  If 
Ay  am  up  in  the  north  and  Ay  have  a  pardner  to 
travel  on  the  trail  with  me,  and  we  are  together  very 
much,  we  are  very  good  friends;  that  is  fine.  He 
does  many  friendly  things  for  me,  and  Ay  like  him 
very  much.  Then  some  day  we  are  holed  up  in  some 
shack  for  the  winter,  and  the  nights  are  very  long, 
and  it  is  not  nice.  Wc  sit  and  think  very  much. 
And  we  do  not  feel  good.  Suppose  my  pardner,  my 
good  friend,  cannot  stand  it.  He  get  shack  fever. 
He  goes  crazy  in  his  brain.  And  he  rushes  at  me 
with  an  ax  to  kill  me.  Ay  cannot  stop  then  and 
think  of  the  time  my  friend  pulled  me  out  of  the 
rapids.  No!  My  friend  is  no  longer  my  friend;  he 
is  a  crazy  man.  First  Ay  must  protect  myaelf  from 
the  crazy  man.  Ay  must  not  let  him  kill  me,  and 
Ay  must  not  let  him  loose  in  the  north  to  wander 
about  and  perhaps  let  him  kill  some  other  musher 
whtf  would  not  know  he  is  crazy,  and  welcome  him 
in.  If  Ay  got  to  kill  this  crazy  man  to  protect 
myself  and  other  people,  that  is  bad,  but  it  is  all 
right  That  is  got  to  be  done.  If  Ay  can  get  him 
down  and  tie  him  up  without  killing  him,  that  is 


" W r//,  he’s  all  urong.  s re?” 


good.  Ay  keep  him  tied  up  and  Ay  take  him  to  camp 
and  Ay  turn  him  over  to  the  marshal,  and  they  send 
him  outside  to  an  asylum.  Perhaps  he  will  get  well 
in  the  asylum.  If  he  does  get  well,  then  he  is  no 
longer  a  madman,  and  he  is  my  friend  some  more. 
And  wc  shake  hands  and  we  laugh  about  the  time  he 
is  crazy,  and  the  crazy  thing  he  tries  to  do.  Yes! 
But  when  he  is  still  crazy,  he  is  not  my  friend.  Ay 
think  the  Germans  are  very  crazy.  Maybe  some  day 
they  will  not  be  crazy;  but  wc  cannot  think  about 
that  now." 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  was  staring  hungrily  out  of  the  car  window. 

"Ay  can’t  tell  you  how  pretty  it  is,  to  nee  some¬ 
thing  that  is  pretty  and  sweet  like  those  fields,"  he 
broke  out  passionately,  "Ay  wish  Ay  could  have  time 
to  hear  some  music  and  read  some  bookB  and  be 
friends  with  some  people  that  Ay  like  to  know.  Ay 
have  been  so  long  away  where  there  is  nothing. 
Nothing!"  He  drew  a  long  breath  and  shook  his 
head  regretfully. 

"But  there  is  not  time  for  those  things  now.  No! 
First  we  must  fight.  When  the  German  is  beaten, 
then  Ay  hope  Ay  shall  have  time  to  do  some  of  the 
things  Ay  should  like  to  do." 

To  Go  the  Limit! 

IN  America  during  this  past  year  I  have  seen  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  transformed  by 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  "those  thing  bane 
got  to  stop!"  The  Americans  to  whom  I  refer  were 
soldiers.  The  majority  of  the  soldiers  differ  from 
the  majority  of  the  civilians  only  in  the  degree  of 
their  realization  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  they  have 
laid  aside  their  civilian  habits  of  life  to  perform.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  going 
willingly,  eagerly,  knowingly  into  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  war  of  all  history— for  what?  Booty?  Glory? 
No!  A  civilized  people  will  not  fight  for  a  selfish 
end.  Civilized  man,  the  majority,  will  go  forth  to 
die  only  for  an  ideal.  Even  the  Kaiser  must  give 
his  people  an  elaborate  counterfeit  of  an  ideal  to 
insure  himself  of  their  support  on  the  battle  field. 
Germany  spent  forty  years  preparing  for  this  war, 
and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  effort  of  that  time  was 
spent  in  convincing  the  German  people  that  the 
counterfeit  idea  was  genuine,  demoralizing  their 
minds  with  the  poison  of  the  madness  that  must  be 
stopped. 

There  is  in  humanity  an  unquenchable  spark  of 
pure  heroism,  and  it  has  never  blown  to  so  fine  a 
flame  as  now.  Only  those  leaders  live  who  lead  hero¬ 
ically.  The  people  worshiped  Lincoln  because  they 
knew  that  he  understood  them.  Lincoln  was  simply 
one  of  those  great  enough  to  recognize  and  rely 
upon  the  nobility  of  the  mass.  It  is  related  of  an¬ 
other  and  a  greater  Man  that  "the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly."  Jesus  was  not  over  the  heads  of 
the  common  people.  It  was  the  rulers,  the  educated 
men  of  the  time,  the  brainy  men  who  were  above 
the  people,  that  compassed  His  crucifixion. 

Lincoln  knew  thut  the  will  of  the  people  was 
for  the  heroic  thing,  the  great  thing,  and  the 
people  loved  him  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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Ordinary  oil  I 'tedol 

after  mie  a  fter  me 

Sh¥tt,MX  sediment  formed  after  JOO  miles  of  runni* 


Muzzling  the  tiny  teeth  of  friction 

How  to  prevent  the  wear  caused 
by  sediment  in  ordinary  motor  oil 


SUPPOSE  you  could  see  the  appar¬ 
ently  smooth  working  parts  of  your 
automobile  engine  under  a  strong  magni¬ 
fying  glass. 

You  would  find  the  surfaces  of  each  cov¬ 
ered  with  millions  of  microscopic  teeth. 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  quickly  under 
the  intense  heat  of  the  engine — 200"  to 
1000°  F.  —  forming  voluminous  black 
sediment. 

Sediment  is  the  greatest  cause  of  fric¬ 
tion  in  an  automobile  engine.  Sediment 
has  no  lubricating  value  and  crowds  the 
oil  with  good  lubricating  qualities  away 
from  points  where  it  is  most  needed. 

When  sediment  prevents  the  formation  of 
a  protecting  film  of  oil,  these  minute  teeth 
grind  together,  producing  rapid  wear. 

How  motorists’  eyes  were  opened 

Up  to  four  years  ago,  very  few  people 
realized  the  importance  of  choosing  care¬ 
fully  between  motor  oils. 

Motorists  took  whatever  kind  of  oil  was 
offered,  and  trusted  to  luck  that  it  would 
do  its  work  correctly  in  the  engine. 

The  reason  is  quite  apparent.  Everyone 
took  lubrication  for  granted. 

Naturally,  under  these  conditions,  even- 
kind  of  oil  was  offered  for  sale— goo<i. 
had  and  indifferent.  Many  faults  were 
ascribed  to  the  motor,  when  the  real 
Trouble  lay  only  in  the  improper  choice 
of  oils. 


The  Sediment  Test  first  showed  to  the 
motorists  of  America  how  much  sedi¬ 
ment  is  formed  in  ordinary  oil. 

It  brought  home  to  them  how  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  engine  is  this  excess  of 
sediment  and  how,  any  oil  that  decreases 


Tests  of  evapo¬ 


ration  hi s  made 
in  this  durabil¬ 
ity  wen  ptwe 
that  Veedoi 

gives  f  to 

go more  mile¬ 
age  per  gallon 
than  ordinary 
oil. 


Part  of  the  special  laboratory  of  the  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.  f*r  testing  engine  lubricants 
under  aitual  service  conditions.  Constant 
scientific  research  of  this  character  is  largely 
responsible  far  the  unusually  high  lubricat¬ 
ing  value  of  Veedoi. 


sediment  increases  power,  reduces  gaso 
line  and  oil  consumption,  and  prolong 
the  life  of  every  working  part. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  kind  of 
oil  goes  into  your  engine 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  ordinary  oil  ai 
any  price,  for  the  damage  caused  by  thi 
sediment  in  ordinary  oil  cannot  be  n 
paired.  Sediment  in  your  oil  mem 
costly  replacements. 

As  motorists  discover  that  cheap,  ordi¬ 
nary  oil  is  the  real  cause  of  90%  ot 
their  troubles,  they  begin  to  insist  or 
knowing  what  kind  of  oil  goes  into  then 
engines. 

What  the  Sediment  Test  means 

The  striking  superiority  of  Veedoi  tc 
ordinary  oil  in  this  respect  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  Sediment  Test,  shown 
in  the  two  bottles  at  the  top  of  the 
page. 

Notice  that  the  ordinary  oil,  in  the  left- 
hand  bottle,  contains  fully  seven  times  at 
much  sediment  as  Veedoi. 

The  average  motor  oil  acts  like  water  in 
a  kettle.  When  water  is  subjected  to 
intense  heat  it  evaporates  as  steam.  Un¬ 
der  the  terrific  heat  of  the  engine  ordi¬ 
nary  oil  evaporates  very  rapidly  through 
the  oil-filler  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
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ICATIQN  CHART 


Send  for  this  80>page  book 
on  lubrication 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published 
on  automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a 
prominent  engineer,  and  used  as  text 
book  by  many  schools  and  colleges.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  all  types  of  lu¬ 
brication  systems;  tells  how  to  keep 
your  car  running  like  new  at  minimum 
expense.  Also  contains  Veedol  Lubrica¬ 
tion  Chart,  showing  correct  grade  of 
Veedol  for  every  car,  winter  or  summer. 
Send  10c  for  a  copy.  It  may  save  you 
many  dollars. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL  CO. 

VMdol  Department 

1929  Bowling  Green  Building, 
New  York 

Branches  or  distributers  in  all  principal 
cities  of  Iks  United  States  and  Canada 
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Your  engine  vMl  give  remn  of  efficient, 
dependable  trrwri-/  you  lubricate  a 
properly. 

(H'er  a  mill**  motorUU  keep  tberr  cmrt 
running  like  neve  am J  aiout  the  heavy 
expense  of  *  eourie  in  repair  ibof  experi¬ 
ence  by  Kiewtifu  lubneatmn  *u tth  Veedol. 
You  xuHl  ke  doing  your  bit  by  saving  ike 
time  of  mukanus  needed  for  oca  r  nmrb- 


ol  not  only  resists  destruction  by 
and  the  consequent  formation  of 
tent,  but  also  reduces  evaporation  in 
engine  to  a  minimum.  You  will 
rom  25%  to  50%  more  mileage  per 
i  with  Veedol  for  this  reason. 

n  figured  by  miles  of  service,  and 
>y  cost  per  gallon,  Veedol  proves 
i  more  economical  than  ordinary 
vhich  evaporate  rapidly  under  the 
of  the  engine. 

ade  by  an  exclusive  process 

ul  is  made  by  a  distinctive  method 
Faulkner  Process — recently  discov- 
ind  used  exclusively  by  this  company. 

sngineers  and  refining  chemists  who 
oped  Veedol  knew  that  one  grade 
bricant  could  not  meet  the  require- 
i  of  all  types  of  internal  combus- 
engines. 

erous  experiments  were  conducted 
e  Veedol  laboratory — the  only  me- 
cal  testing  laboratory  in  the  world 
rained  by  a  lubricant  manufacturer 
determine  the  grade  of  Veedol  best 
l  to  each  type  of  engine. 

ie  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart 

result  of  all  this  research  and  prac- 
experimentation  was  the  Veedol 
ication  Chart. 

chart  specifies  the  scientifically  cor- 
grade  of  Veedol  for  all  types  of  in- 
I  combustion  engines. 

Try  this  road  test 
with  your  car 

i  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase  and 
ith  kerosene.  Run  the  engine  very 
*  for  30  seconds  and  then  clean 
dl  kerosene.  Fill  up  with  Veedol 


and  make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar  road 
including  steep  hills  and  level  straight¬ 
aways. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine  has  ac¬ 
quired  new  power,  hill-climbing  ability 
and  snappy  pick-up.  It  will  run  more 
smoothly  and  quietly  and  will  give  greater 
gasoline  mileage. 


Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can 
get  it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  write 
us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 
who  can  supply  you. 


SUtlmm  of  tin j  teeth 
cover  the  apparently 
mirror-like  lUifateof 
a  bearing  or  other 
working  pari  of  an 
engine.  ikeie  teeth 
tear  and  gnnd  ea.h 
other  unleu  kept  apart 
h  a  protex  Ung  film  of 
lubmant. 
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because  he  led  them  unerringly  to  their  destiny. 
Our  men  ask  definite  assurance  of  what?  Assur¬ 
ance  that  they  are  not  lighting  for  a  selfish  end! 
There  is  no  cry  of:  What  is  there  in  it  for  us? 
What  are  we  going  to  get  in  booty,  lands,  or 
money  in  return  for  the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  the 
gift  of  the  very  golden  beat  of  our  life’s  time? 
No!  The  questions  are  these:  Is  it  really  true  that 
the  Germans  did  such  things?  Is  it  really  true  that 
we  are  not  in  the  war  for  purpose*  of  gain?  Is  it 
really  true  that  we  are  fighting  an  absolutely  un¬ 
selfish  war,  purely  for  the  establishment  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  right?  Ia  it  true  that  no  group  of  men 
is  egging  us  on  for  a  personal,  mercenary  reason? 

The  men  in  the  army  believe  the  affirmative  an¬ 
swer  to  these  questions,  and  because  they  do  so  believe 
they  arc  willing  to  go  the  limit! 

The  Army  Under  tit  and  a 

I  THINK  I  know  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  this  is, 
for  us,  a  war  of  self-preservation.  1  do  not  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  really  feel  that. 
Is  it  a  goading  spirit  of  revenge,  then,  that  urges 
them  on?  No!  If  revenge  were  the  motive,  the 
supreme  topic  of  conversation  would  he  the  agio. 
The  Lusitania  is  not  the  supreme  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  There  is  far  more  discussion  of  the  damnable 
things  done  to  France  and  Belgium.  The  average 
American  soldier  feels,  not 
that  he  is  going  to  Europe 
to  fight  purely  in  self- 
preservation,  but  that  he  is 
offering  himself  as  an  aid 
to  France;  that  he  has  a 
mission  to  help  free  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  that  he  must 
"get  the  Kaiser,”  not  for 
any  personal  or  national 
reward,  but  in  order  that 
the  barbaric  deeds  far 
which  the  Kaiser  stand* 
sponsor  shall  stop! 

There's  a  widespread  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  average 
American  lighting  man  is 
not  at  all  capable  of  umlcr- 
standing  the  principle  of 
fighting  to  make  the  world 
9a  fe  for  democracy.  Those 
who  aisume  that  he  is  not 
capable  of  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstanding  that  principle 
draw  their  conclusion  large¬ 
ly  from  the  fact  that  he 
would  not,  could  not,  state 
such  a  principle  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  language  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  To  those  people  1 
would  like  to  say:  The  luck 
of  a  vocabulary  wherewith 
to  express  a  sentiment  is 
not  conclusive  proof  of  in¬ 
ability  deeply  to  feel  urul 
thoroughly  to  understand 
that  sentiment  Ours  is 
not  an  army  of  adventure; 
ours  is  not  an  army  ot 
plunderers;  ours  is  not  an 
army  blindly  seeking  terri¬ 
torial  expansion,  uncon¬ 
sciously  expressing  a  land 
hunger.  No!  Our*  is  not 
a  driven  army.  It  is  an 
army  that  goes  willingly, 
quietly,  without  fuss  or 
feathers,  without  thought 
of  glory  or  gain.  To  ac¬ 
complish  what?  To  accom¬ 
plish  the  establishment  of 
justice  in  the  world.  To 
aid  a  stricken  comrade  of 
the  federation  of  democra¬ 
cies.  To  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  democracy  that 
they  represent.  You  tell  me 
that  they  don’t  understand 

that  principle?  Oh,  don't  they?  Then  why  do  they 
gu  with  the  spirit  which  they  are  manifesting? 
There  must  lie  a  motive,  and  only  one  is  possible. 
However  much  the  average  American  fighting  man 
may  lack  the  ability  to  express  the  high  principle 
for  which  he  is  offering  himself,  he  has  a  basic,  un¬ 
shaken  understanding  of  that  principle. 

A  colonel  of  my  acquaintance  had  command  of 
u  regiment  of  colored  rookies.  Going  about  one  bit¬ 
ter  winter  night,  on  a  Stealthy  Steve  quest  for  what¬ 
ever  he  might  happen  to  find  about  the  camp,  he 
approached  the  quarantine  barracks  in  front  of  which 
it  newly  drafted  colored  man  wa*  stationed  as  senti¬ 
nel.  He  left  the  road  and  started  eater-corner  acro*s 
the  area  between  himself  and  barrack*,  toward  the 
front  entrance. 

"Hey  there,  you!”  the  colored  sentry  shouted. 
"You  get  on  back  into  that  road!  If  you  want  to 
come  up  tode*  this  heah  place,  you  come  up  by  this 
heah  walk  an’  see  me  fust!" 


The  colonel  did  as  he  was  bidden  and  saw  the 
sentry  "fust.” 

"What  are  your  orders?"  the  colonel  inquired  of 
the  colored  soldier. 

"Ordrhs,  suh,  colonel?  I  ain't  got  no  ordehs,  suh, 
colonel.” 

"You  haven't  got  any  orders?"  the  colonel  quizzed 
him.  "Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"Yes,  suh.  I'm  right  suah,  suh,  colonel.  I  ain’t 
heah  no  talk  ’bout  no  ordehs.” 

"Are  you  out  here  in  the  cold  and  snow  for 
your  health?"  the  colonel  inquired  caustically. 
"Do  you  walk  around  of  nights  this  kind  of 
weather  for  your  personal  pleasure?  If  you 
haven't  got  any  orders,  what  are  you  doing  out 
here,  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  snow  this 
time  nf  night?" 

"Oh,  yes,  suh,  colonel, 
whut  is  I  doin’?  You- 
all  wants  to  know  whut 
fo'  I'm  out  heah?  Well, 
dey'it  some  folks  in  dat 
buildin*  there  with  some 
kind  of  a  fever  sickness 
that's  cotchin’;  an'  I’m 
.walkin'  up  an’  down 
heah  to  see  that  none  o' 


"/fey  (here,  gout  You  grt  on  hark  into  that  road ' 


dent  folks  inside  that's  sick  gits  out  to  give  it  to 
nobody,  an'  nobody  outside  that's  well  gits  in  to 
git  it  from  anybody.  Yas,  suh,  colonel,  dat’s  whut 
I’m  heah  foh." 

"That  man  had  his  orders  all  right,"  the  colonel 
said  after  telling  me  the  story.  "He  didn't  know 
they  were  orders,  but  he  had  'em,  and  he  couldn’t  have 
executed  them  any  better  if  he'd  known  them  under 
tile  proper  name  in  forty-seven  different  languages." 

“So  We  Got  to  Gire  Him  the  Gate ” 

T  IKE  that  colored  rookie  with  his  orders  are  the 
majority  of  the  American  fighting  men  of  to-day 
in  their  understanding  of  the  high  principles  for 
which  they  arc  offering  themselves.  1  was  talking 
to  u  New  York  selected  soldier  not  long  since,  a  man 
who  was  a  driver  of  a  milk  wagon  before  he  put  on 
the  olive-drab.  I  was  trying  to  get  his  conception 
of  the  war  and  why  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  fight. 

"I  tell  you  how  it  is,"  he  said  laboriously.  "I  tig- 


ure  it  that  the  Kaiser  just  simply  wanted  to  hog 
the  whole  show,  see?  So  he  went  an'  bullied  these 
Dutchmen  of  his  along  till  they  believed  anything 
he'd  tell  'em,  do  anything  he'd  ask  ’em  to  do,  an’ 
then  he  starts  in  to  clean  up,  see?  Well,  he's  all 
wrong,  sec?  He  stands  for  a  lot  o'  rough  stuff  that 
a  reg’lar  guy  won't  stand  for,  get  me?  So  we  got 
to  give  him  the  gate.  'Cause  if  he  gits  by  with 
this  stuff  o'  his,  a  reglar  guy  won’t  have  a  chance 
in  the  world  any  more,  see?" 

To  be  sure.  I  saw  what  he  saw;  and  he  saw 
with  sufficient  clarity  what  President  Wilson 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Phrase  Maker; 
build  on  that  New  York  driver’s  statement  of 

the  case!  You  can  write 
„  a  million  fine  words  about 

the  cause  of  the  war,  und 
what  we  are  fighting  for, 
and  when  you  are  through 
you  have  only  said  what 
he  said,  and  you  only  mean 
what  he  meant. 

And  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  soldier  knows  that 
the  civilian  must  learn: 
that  these  things  of  which 
the  Norwegian  spoke  must 
be  stopped  by  an  American 
victory.  They  must  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  not  humane 
to  hope  and  work  for  an 
inconclusive  compromise  of 
the  definite  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  for  which 
so  many  millions  have  died, 
and  for  the  righteous  settle¬ 
ment  of  which  so  many  other 
millions  are  willingly  offer¬ 
ing  themselves.  Binding  up 
a  wound  that  is  infected 
may  stop  the  immediate 
flow  of  blood,  but  the  action 
is  ultimately  fatal.  Wtf 
cannot  put  an  end  to  the 
evil  for  which  Germany  has 
stood  in  this  war  by  per¬ 
mitting  her  to  go  free  with 
even  tile  semblance  of  vic¬ 
tory,  for  that  were  evidence 
that  the  method  of  evil  is 
the  method  for  success. 
That  is  only  binding  up  a 
badly  Infected  wound  to 
stop  the  immediate  flow  of 
blood,  to  hide  the  ugliness 
of  the  wound  from  our 
eyes;  if  we  do  that,  the 
patient.  Civilization,  will 
die.  The  wound  ia  ugly, 
believe  me!  But  it  must 
not  be  bound  up  by  the 
bandageB  of  peace  until  it 
is  cleansed  with  the  anti¬ 
septic  of  a  righteous  victory 

Our  Arterien 

DOR  the  last  six  months 
*  1  have  been  much  with 
the  National  Army  in  camp. 
I  have  been  with  it  in 
camps  all  over  the  United 
State*.  I  feel  that  I  know 
something  of  the  National 
Army.  It  is  for  us  a  new 
army,  raised  in  a  new  way. 
The  American  volunteer  i*  a  known  quantity,  vouched 
for  by  tradition.  The  American  selected  man  is  n 
new  element  in  our  military  organization.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  quuhty  of  that  element  is  to  estimate  the 
chances  of  victory  or  defeat  For  the  regulars  and 
7‘ie  I'Uardfi  arc  our  major  volunteer  organizations; 
they  form  our  emergency  line.  They  had  skeleton 
organizations  in  peace  time  that  could  he  hastily 
clothed  in  time  of  war.  To  them  falls  the  honor  of 
enduring  the  first  shuck.  As  I  write  this  they  are 
in  the  line  on  the  western  front,  but  the  two  major 
volunteer  organisation*  are  practically  at  the  top  of 
their  strength  now.  Their  combined  strength  totals 
some  few  hundreds  of  thousands;  and  unless  there 
is  a  sudden  and  miraculous  disintegration  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  military  machine,  we  are  going  to  need  several 
million  soldier*  to  do  the  job  that  we  came  into  this 
war  to  do. 

When  we  speak  in  terms  of  the  millions  that  must 
march  in  the  uniform  of  the  American  soldier  in 
order  to  carry  this  country's  voice  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  listen  only  to  steel,  we  speak  in  terms  of 
the  National  Army.  We've  only  got  our  feet  wet  so 
fur,  hut  our  time  of  paddling  about  in  the  shallows 
i*  short.  We've  got  to  swim  in  bad  water,  and  the 
blood  power  to  keep  afloat  must  come  to  us  direct 
from  the  heart  of  the  American  people  through  the 
National  Army  arteries.  The  selective  draft  must 
furnish  the  material  to  win  the  war.  Therefore  I 
have  sought  in  the  (rovr/inif'd  om  page  30 1 
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Ml covered  JilCOIfO  ? 


<icoro?  That’s  what  the  doctor  ordered!”  said  the  Traffic 
Manager.  “My  nerves  were  jumping  from  overwork,  so  I 
phoned  the  doctor  and  told  him  my  trouble. 

‘A  common  complaint,’  he  said,  ‘You’re  smoking  too  many 
leavy  cigars  again.  Cut  them  out.  Come  see  me  tomorrow.’ 


Imported 
from  Porto  Rico 


Panetela  Slit— 7c 
*  boa  of  Si  $J.J4 


Vext  day,  when  I  called,  I  found  the  doctor  hiding  behind 
i  regular  after-banquet  cigar. 

‘Ah  Ha!  Physician,  cure  thyself’ — I  laughed. 

Nonsense,  man!’  he  rejoined, ‘1  said  no  heavy  cigars.  This  is  light  and 
mild,  and  you  can  smoke  as  many  as  you  wish,  l  ake  one,  it’s  a  Ricoro!’ 

Doc,’  said  1,  after  a  puff  or  so,  ‘Ricoro  is  the  pleasantest  prescription 
a  doctor  ever  ordered !’  ” 

Sooner  or  later  you’ll  discover — 


Ricoro  is  softly  mild — you  can  smoke  them  all  day  without  feeling  them. 
Their  fine,  mellow,  tropic  fragrance  and  pleasant  flavor  are  thoroughly  satisfy¬ 
ing.  The  prices  are  low  because  Ricoro  is  imported  from  Porto  R ico duty-free. 


SUmpi  \*td 
•99  tU  l  rnt  led 

Cix-r  Sivret 


Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-for-25  cents 
—  simply  the  question  of  size.  The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 


Corona  Size— 
8c 

Boi  o 4  W-RN 


Invincible  Size 
3  for  25c 

boi  ol  M  M  O* 


Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores— "Thank  You.” 


Imported  from  Porto  Rico 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMP  *  NY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  over  500  Cities.  General  Offices,  Sew  York 
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Improved 


Summer  Underwear 


P  REGARD 
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GARDLESS  of  your  size  or  form, 
there  is  a  Rockinchair 
Union  Suit  to  fit  you 
with  absolute  comfort. 


After  studying  statistics  showing  the 
varying  sizes,  shapes  and  figures  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men,  a  leading  designer  of 
men's  clothes  developed  the  new, 
unique  Rockinchair  method  of  sizing — 
which  means  that  the  short,  the  tall,  the 
Jean,  the  stout,  are  as.  perfectly  fitted  a* 
the  “regular”!  « 


“WE’LL  GET  THEM  YET!” 

BY  MARY  ROSS 


The  difference  in  comfort  between 
Rockinchair  and  other  underwear  is  the 
same  as  the  difference  between  a  com¬ 
fortable  rocking  chair  and  the  plain, 
straight  backed  chair. 

Rockinchair  not  only  fits  perfectly,  but 
it  is  also  built  for  comfort.  The  full 
natural  blouse  above  the  waist  permits 
perfect  ease  in  all  bodily  movements  - 
no  binding,  anywhere.  The  waistband 
that  snugly  fits  the  waist,  like  that  of 
your  trousers,  keeps  the  garment  in  posi¬ 
tion.  The  one-piece  closed  seat  (just 
like  your  trousers)  is  both  comfortable 
and  sanitary.  It  means  a  really  closed 
crotch.  There  is  no  complicated  drop 
seat  to  sag,  or  gaping  split  seat  to  bunch 
and  annoy  you. 

The  patented  side  leg  opening  has  only 
two  buttons,  placed  where  the  eye  can 
see  them.  They  bear  no  strain;  they 
won't  tear  off.  This  opening  allows 
easy,  quick  adjustment  and  a  broad, 
wide  sweep  that  extends  dearly  across 
the  back.  Simplicity  ! 

A  model  to  fit  every  figure— a  duality 
fabric  for  every  purse. 


1  DON'T  know  whore  she  picked  him 
up.  When  I  came  upon  them  he  was 
clinging  to  an  iron  railing  and  trying 
to  ding— and  the  streaks  of  mud  on  his 
!  horizon-blue  overcoat  aeemed  to  show 
I  that  part  of  his  progress  along  the  wet 
street*  had  been  on  all  fours.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  make  u  hopeful 
sally  from  the  railing  and  stagger  hack 
to  its  support.  She  was  standing  de¬ 
jectedly  beside  him,  pressing  back  into 
ahape  the  lace  frill  of  her  hat,  which  the 
drizzling  winter  rain  had  wilted  to  a 
soggy  mass  about  her  painted  checks. 

“But,  monsieur."  she  wj*  protesting, 
“I  can  take  you  no  farther.  We  should 
never  reach  the  gar*1.  There  are  no 
taxi-auto*,  and — hut  look  at  my  hat;  it 
is  ruined/' 

Then  she  saw  me,  and  as  1  reached 
thorn  she  caught  hold  of  my  sleeve. 

“Monsieur  the  American/  she  pleaded, 
“surely  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  help 
this  poor  brave  militaire.  He  has  had 
his  permission,  and  to-night  it  ih  up. 
and  he  must  get  to  the  gare  and  sleep 
there  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning.  I 
!  found  him  some  ways  back,  and  I  have 
helped  him  here — hut  he  is  very  heavy. 
Surely  you  will  take  him  to  the  gare. 

Thr  gallant  militaire  himself  turned 
from  a  profound  study  of  the  railing 
and  attempted  a  salute.  Undoubtedly 
he  was  heavy  to  anyone  as  tiny  and  as 
precariously  perched  on  high  heels  as 
the  little  rocotte,  but  from  an  American 
five  feet  eleven  he  looked  like  an  ap¬ 
pealing  little  old  trrrier.  At  some  time 
or  other  hr  must  have  been  with  the 
Tommies,  for  he  eyed  me.  then  mur¬ 
mured  solemnly  in  perfectly  intelligible 
English:  "Be  a  good  boy.M 

uWe  Must  Not  Be  Too  Late 99 


Try  it.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us. 

Henderson  &  Ervin 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

New  York;  $46  Broadway 
Chicago:  424  S.  Walls  Street 
San  Francisco:  122-132  Battery  St. 
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Athletic  Underwear  Ibr  Men  6  Boys 
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T  TOOK  his  arm.  and  the  little  lady  be- 
1  gun  thanking  me  as  we  started  our 
shuffling  march  in  one  direction  and  she 
clicked  off  in  the  other.  The  street* 
were  empty  — war-time  Paris  after  ten 
o'clock.  Occasionally  a  taxi  hissed  past 
over  the  wet  pavement,  but  it  always 
was  full.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
button  up  our  coat*  against  the  rain, 
which  was  getting  thicker,  and  walk  the 
mile  or  more  to  the  station. 

Mr.  Poilu  was  still  unsteady  but 
rather  gay.  He  tried  to  chirp  a  couple 
of  French  songs  in  my  ear,  of  which  1 
got  nothing  hut  a  refrain: 

Annette,  Annette,  rile  e*t  *\  bette  .  .  . 

and  every  now  and  then  he  tried  a  pre¬ 
carious  dance  step,  when  only  my  sus¬ 
taining  hand  kept  him  from  sprawling 
again  in  the  mud.  But  he  wanted  to 
gel  to  that  station  all  right 

"It  cannot  be  that  we  will  be  too  late, 
monsieur.  We  must  not  be  too  late,"  he 
would  keep  saying,  worriedly.  I  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  get  back,  and  he 
I  said  yen.  with  a  firmness  that  did  not 
seem  part  of  his  drunken  babblings,  hut 
when  I  a«ke<l  why  his  only  answer  was 

fcVF*  n  tang  fv  Tippemrre, 

rendered  with  creditable  accent  and 
tune. 

You  know  you  don't  often  see  poilus 
drunk  in  the  streets  in  Pari* — this  was 
my  second  in  three  months-  ami  I  be¬ 
gan  impertinent  questions.  Did  hr  live 
in  Paris  before  the  war.  and  had  he 
■^pent  hi*  permission  with  his  family,  and 
wasn’t  it  tough  to  clear  out  and  leave 
them  again?  Asinine  stuff  like  that. 
And  where  had  he  been  with  the  army? 

At  first  hr  didn’t  annwer  much,  hut 
the  cold  rain  seemed  to  la-  sobering  him 
up.  and  he  In-gan  to  talk  about  Saloitiki. 
He'd  been  there  two  years,  lie  said,  and 
he  didn’t  quite  see  how  hr  had  come 
through  it  alive.  Ifr  never  hail  been 
!  very  strong,  and  it  was  all  heat  and 
dirt  and  disease,  but  every  letter  from 


hi* good  Sophie  said:  4II  am  praying  fur 
you  that  the  good  God  will  let  you  conic 
tack  to  us  and  to  see  your  little  .Ivan/’ 
and  he  thought  it  was  because  of  that 
that  he  had  come  through. 

You  mustn't  think  that  he  twiid  it  all 
straight  off  like  that.  Only  a  phrase 
now  and  then,  which  I  had  to  patch  to¬ 
gether  as  best  I  could.  Then  he  began 
to  talk  about  thr  kids. 

“There  >8  the  little  Marie,  monsieur/' 
he  *aid.  “who  could  hardly  walk  when 
l  left.  Now  she  must  lie  a  big  girl — 
but  always  with  brown  eye* — and  such 
curia!  She  is  very  fond  of  her  papa— 
niy  wife  wrote  me  that  she  had  kept 
five  sou*  that  an  American  soldier  gave 
her.  to  buy  bonbon*  for  me  when  I 
came  home. 

“And  Luisette  i*  now  in  the  school 
She  once  wrote  me  a  letter.  You  should 
but  see,  monsieur,"  and  he  stopped  right 
there  in  the  rain  and  began  going 
through  bag  after  hag  until  he  found  u 
dirty,  pulpy  scrawl  by  a  child.  "‘She 
has  Mix  years/’  he  said.  “There  was 
another  between  the  two,  but  she  died. 

“And  Jean/'  he  went  on;  “him  1  have 
never  seen.  He  was  born  three  month - 
after  I  left,  monsieur,  and  now  he  must 
be  able  to  walk.  We  had  always  wanted 
a  son,  and  the  good  God  sent  u*  three 
little  girl*.  But  now  ut  last  there  is 
Jean.  And  think,  he  will  not  know  his 
father,  and  I  shall  have  to  teach  him  to 
wiy  ‘papa*  to  me!" 

Of  course  the  thing  that  got  me  was 
that  hr  kept  talking  about  going  to  see 
them,  when  here  he  was.  hi*  permission 
over,  on  hi*  way  back  to  some  front  or 
other. 

“Do  you  live  in  Paris?"  I  asked  him. 
There  are  stories  of  men  who  come  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  sec  their  families  and 
then  miw  connections  with  them  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  have  to  go  hack 
before  they  can  find  them.  But  no.  he 
did  not  live  in  Paris;  hr  lived  in  one  of 
the  towns  up  near  the  present  front.  It 
was  a  soldier  town,  with  lots  of  troops 
always  there  en  repos*,  he  said,  and  his 
wife  had  written  him  that  some  of  the 
neighbors'  wives  hud  not  been  all  they 
should  have  been  while  their  husband* 
were  away  at  war,  but  of  her  he  was 
sure.  She  had  written  him  what  they 
would  have  for  dinner  when  he  came 
home,  and  how  Marie  had  hrokon  one  of 
the  blue  howls,  how  he  was  needed  fo 
look  after  the  garden,  which  wasn’t  n* 
good  as  it  had  been  in  former  yeurs. 
and  how  some  one  had  stolen  three  hens. 

“It  is  not  a  big  terrain,  monsieur/* 
he  said,  “but  so  nice." 

You  must  keep  remembering  that  all 
this  that  I've  written  ill  a  few  page* 
came  out  in  the  course  of  a  mile  or  *«.. 
At  first  I'd  had  to  put  my  arm  n round 
his  waist,  almost  dragging  him,  but  by 
the  time  that  we  could  see  the  blue 
lights  In  front  of  the  station  lie  was  al¬ 
most  walking  by  himself — just  clinging 
tn  my  sleeve  and  stumbling  along  as  a 
tired  child  might.  Those  lights  seemed 
to  remind  him  of  something,  for  he 
stopped  and  muttered  n  sentence  I 
didn't  get  and  rubbed  his  hand  across 
hi*  face.  “You  had  a  long  way  to  come 
from  Snloniki.  You  must  have  iw.-n 
tired  when  you  got  here,"  I  said,  like  a 
cheerful  idiot. 

“It  was  a  long  way,  monsieur/"  he 
replied,  “ami  sometimes  we  were  very 
tired  in  those  cattle  car*,  and  some 
times  there  was  not  enough  to  eat  and 
drink.  But  it  was  coining  home/' 

“Ye*;  then  you  got  hume  to  Luisette 
and  Marie  and  Jean?" 

"IVs,  Monsieur,  /  Got  Home" 

AM1NUTK  Inter  I  would  luive  giver 
my  commission  and  everything  el*.* 
m unsay  tin*'*4  words.  That  little  terrier 
uf  a  man  straightened  un  avid  looked  at 
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mo  with  more  patient  pain  than  I 
t?vor  had  xi*en  in  two  eye*.  He  just 
looked  for  n  minute  or  two.  We  were 
*  landing  in  front  of  the  station  all 
ready  to  begin  a  formal  French  good 
night.  From  within  came  ringing  m 
the  canteen  where  vaudeville  enter¬ 
tainers  come  every  Thursday  night  to 
joke  away  the  men's  last  evening  be¬ 
fore  they  go  back.  A  great  gust  of 
laughter  swept  out,  then  they  all 
wrung  in  together: 

Us  u' {mas' rant  pas% 

On  lea  aura ,  Us  n’ pass' ront  pas  .  .  . 

“Ye*,  monsieur,"  my  little  man  was 
saying;  ,4I  got  home.  Near  the  station 
K  huw  old  Anton,  the  barber,  and  hi* 
.said  :  *  Have  you  heard  about  last  night?* 
hut  I  did  not  .stop.  I  walked  as  fast  up 
the  street  an  I  could  walk,  because  I 
was  thinking  about  them.  The  street 
looked  different,  for  there  were  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers  everywhere.  Then  I  got 
out  that  street  and  turned  down  an¬ 
other  and  then  intcJ  the  little  passage  of 
our  terrain* 

"And  there  was  a  crowd  of  soldier*, 
and  I  could  not  understand.  Some  one 


was  saying:  'Well,  they  got  only  four 
here;  it's  good  it  wasn’t  one  of  the  big 
houses.*  And  I  pushed  through,  and 
there,  monsieur,  was  not  my  little 
house,  but  only  a  heap  of  stones.  Two 
bombs,  monsieur,  on  one  little  house! 
And  I  looked  all  the  next  day,  but 
there  was  not  even  anything  I  could 
bury!” 

He  stretched  out  hiB  hands  helplessly. 
Tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks, 
and  there  was  a  wetness  in  my  own 
eyes  that  wasn't  rain. 

“On  les  aura,”  came  from  the  can¬ 
teen.  [“On  les  aura'*  is  a  popular  catch 
phrase.  It  la  equivalent  to  “Well  get 
them  yet.”l 

“But  mine,  monsieur?”  he  almost 
sohbed. 

Then  he  pulled  himself  together  and 
sto«xl  quite  grimly  and  saluted. 

“Ban  soir,  monsieur,  et  merci  mille 
fois,  monsieur.  Vive  KAmerique  et 
vivi  la  France!” 

I  was  still  standing  there  in  the  rain 
like  u  stupid  dolt  when  the  door  opened 
and  for  a  moment  I  saw  him  silhouetted 
against  the  dim  smoky  light  a*  he  shuf¬ 
fled  into  the  canteen. 


ARTHUR  RUHL 


! 


^  South  America.  Ruhl 

said  calmly — Ruhl  is 
\  always  calm — that, 

on  the  whole,  he 
would.  Wcsaid:  Why 
don’t  you  go?  We 
were  going  to  say 
more,  but  Ruhl  had 
CL  started  on  the  word 

“go.**  He  stayed  six 
months  and  wrotr  the 
_  colorful  scries  of  nr- 

HL  tides  that  were  pub- 

lished  In  Cou.iEH’8 
and  afterward  in 
book  form  under  tike 
title  "The  Other 
*/  \  Americans.” 

^  Ruhl  was  one  of 

the  men  who  heard 
T%  that  the  Wright 

brothers  were  flying 
r^f  at  Kitty  Hawk.  That 

was  about  the  time 
'  the  scientific  debate 

was  hottest  as  to 
whether  it  was  really  practicable  for  a 
man  to  fly.  Ruhl  stained  the  Wrights 
across  the* uncharted  dunes  of  North 
Carolina,  saw  without  being  aeon,  and 
came  calmly  home  to  write  that  he  had 
seen  a  man  fly.  Two  vears  later,  in 
1910,  Ruhl  had  his  first  flight  in  an  air¬ 
plane.  Orville  Wright  took  him  up  from 
that  cow  pasture  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which  is  now  immortal. 


OUTSIDE  of  sol- 

diering  there's  ^B 

only  one  really  ro- 
muntic  calling  left  in 
the  world  and  that’s 
being  a  star  reporter. 

It  seems •  sometimes  W9L 

as  if  modem  im¬ 
provements  have  -BB^ 

done  away  with  star  M 

reporting — with  the  ^^B 

Richard  Harding  A BL 

Dnvis  kind  of  thing. 

Time  was  when  it  I 

was  common  in  any 
big  newspaper  office 
for  a  good  man  to  go  \  \  v 

out  on  a  good  story  k 

all  by  himself  and 
sm*«*  all  there  was  to 
see  and  then  write 
the  story  the  best  He 
knew,  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  leas  common  be-  ' 

fore  the  war  changed 
everything.  Big  pa¬ 
pers  had  more  and  more  adopted  the 
plan  of  sending  three  or  six  or  a  dozen 
men  out  to  get  the  story  and  telephone 
it  to  a  rewrite  man  in  the  office,  wno  did 
his  trick  at  the  typewriter  without  ever 
seeing  anything  more  exciting  than  the 
copy  reader*.  Then  the  war  came  along 
and  all  the  beat  reporters  went  out  on 
the  biggest  story  of  all  and  met  the 
censorship  and  were  defeated.  At  least 
that’s  the  way  it  seems — and  then  you 
remember  Arthur  Ruhl. 

Arthur  Ruhl  has  been  star  reporting 
for  Collier's  for  nearly  fourteen  years, 
and  he  sailed  the  other  day  for  France 
on  his  fifth  trip  to  the  war  zone. 

Ruhl  came  out  of  Harvard  with  an 
excellent  mark  in  the  half-mile  run  and 
that  strange  desire  which  marks  off  one 
man  in  every  ten  thousand  from  the 
other  94*99 — the  desire  to  lie  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  He  joined  the  staff  (a 
man  who  subsequently  becomes  a  star 
reporter  is  always  said  to  have  “joined 
the  staff,”  though  at  the  time  he  called 
it  “getting  a  job”) — be  joined  the  staff 
of  the  “Evening  Sun”  immediately.  And 
between  1899  and  1904  he  did  about  all 
the  kinds  of  reporting  there  are  except 
Htar  reporting.  Then  he  came  over  to 
Collier's  Weekly  to  do  that.  In  view 
of  what  happened  We  should  like  to 
record  that  it  was  owing  to  our  edi¬ 
torial  perspicacity  that  he  came  over 
here  to  lx*  n  reporter.  But  the  facts  are 
against  us.  We  hired  him  to  edit  a  de¬ 
partment  in  the  paper,  a  kind  of  review 
of  the  week's  events.  He  did  it  so  badly 
that  we  had  to  let  him  do  what  he  had 
come  to  do,  and  he  did  that  so  well  that 
he  has  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

ONE  morning  he  rend  in  the  paper  on 
his  way  to  work  that  there  was 
trouble  in  Haiti.  By  ten  o'clock  be  and 
Jimmy  Hare,  who  was  COLLIER'S  stuff 
photographer  in  those  days,  were  at  the 
bank  exchanging  paper  money  for  gold. 
And  before  lunch  they  calmly  sailed  for 
Haiti.  Another  morning  Ruhl  read  that 
Saruh  Bernhardt  was  playing  in  Buenos 
Aires.  It  occurred  to  him  that  South 
America  was  no  longer  composed  wholly 
of  the  Amazon  River,  the  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  Patagonia — the  general  im¬ 
pression  in  North  America  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Ruhl  men- 
^•c-Hed  this  happy  thought  in  the  office, 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  to 


THAT  was  the  year  of  the  Jeffries- 
Johnson  fight.  You  will  remember 
that  there  were  more  correspondents  in 
Reno  than  would  now  bo  permitted  on 
the  whole  western  front.  Reno  was 
full  of  writer#,  from  Jack  London  to 
Battling  Nelson.  The  favorite  theme — 
and  some  newspapers  had  more  than  a 
dozen  men  playing  on  it  at  the  same 
time,  but  of  course  in  different  keys — 
was  how  in  the  last  analysis  the  best 
black  man  couldn't  beat  the  best  white 
man. 

All  the  correspondent® — the  popu¬ 
lar  novelist*  and  the  sob  artists  and 
the  sporting  experts — agreed  that  the 
white  man  had  a  superior  stamina 
— a  tradition  of  courage  going  back 
thirty  centuries — which  would  win.  And 
besides  Johnson  was  a  good-natured 
coon  who  had  still  to  learn  what  real 
fighting  was  like.  You  remember,  more 
or  less,  what  happened.  That  night 
delirious  darkies  marched  up  and  down 
South  State  Street  in  Chicago  bearing 
slobs  of  bacon  impalrd  on  long  poles 
until  the  police  got  worried  and  called 
out  all  the  reserves. 

And  the  popular  novelists  and  the 
sob  artists  and  the  sporting  experts  sat 
beside  telegraph  operators  in  Reno  ex¬ 
plaining  themselves  to  the  country.  But 
Arthur  Ruhl  found  his  train  in  the  rail¬ 
way  yards  and  put  his  bag  aboard  and. 
having  nothing  to  explain,  calmly  sat 
down  to  write  just  what  be  had  seen— 
with  the  result  that  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 
published  the  only  memorable  story  of 
the  occasion. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  he  was  in 
Wisconsin  fishing.  He  packed  his  bag 
the  day  war  was  declated,  arrived  in 
New  York  thirty  hours  later,  and 
calmly  sailed  on  the  St.  Paul  with  the 
first  group  of  correspondents  to  leave 
New  York.  He  has  spent  about  ten 
months  a  year  on  one  battle  front  or 
other  ever  since. 


•  (>'•  a -V.  y. 


THE  crucial  test  of  war  service  is  the 
1  most  rigid  test  to  which  a  motor  truck 
can  be  subjected. 

In  war  service  a  truck  must  have  the 
vitality  to  perform  its  duty  against  odds 
— without  hesitation — with  increased 
speed — over  rough  roads — day  and  night 
— with  absolute  certainty.  It  must  be 
dependable  to  the  last  degree. 

Selden  Trucks  have  proved  equal  to  the  test 
of  War.  In  France — in  England — in  Russia  -  in 
army  camps  in  this  country — wherever  there  has 
existed  a  need  for  positive,  efficient,  dependable 
motor  haulage — Selden  Trucks  can  point  to  a 
long  list  of  accomplishments. 

Thousands  of  business  concerns  know  the 
economy  of  Selden  Trucks  for  they  are  profit¬ 
ing  daily  by  their  use. 

1  to  5  Ton  Worm  and  Internal  Drive  Models. 
Write  for  full  information  on  your  haulage 
problems. 

Buy  a  SELDEN  — It’s  ALL  Truck 


Selden  Truck  Sales  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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German  Offensive  and  American  Aid 


Force — 

Force  to  the  utmost! 


AFTER  all  the  bloody  carnage  in  ^ 

Flanders  and  Picardy,  after  ‘ 
throwing  away  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  his  best  men  m  a  vain  attempt 
to  break  through  to  Pans  or  the  Coast, 
the  Kaiser  has  given  up  hope  of  that  I 

much- vaunted  march  to  victory,  and  - r<T~  \ 

now  merely  seeks  a  “German  peace/’  L- - - - 

Of  course  he  wants  to  keep  all  of  Russia  ““ 

he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  as  well  as 
Serbia  and  parts  of  Rumania,  but  he  is  willing  to  give  up 
Belgium  if  he  can  keep  her  under  his  economic  control 

-r*#c#  U  Am  rnM»  Mniii#  frtm  mu  Fri»,  /»  «Ar  vimn, 

iA#/»  ■»•!»  l*#  M*r  /A*  #*4  . #«r 

'A*  iroODMOH  rUIO.V 

All  that  wc  have  U  staked  in  the  ww-our  mrn.  our  money  and 
our  boundless  resource*.  If  we  lose  the  war,  we  lose  everythin*. 
If  we  allow  the  Kaiser  to  make  an  inconclusive  peace,  all  our  sacri¬ 
fices  have  been  in  vain.  So  it  ii  up  to  us  to  win.  and  one  of  the 
first  steps  necessary  is  to  know  all  about  the  war-  what  led  up  tn 
it,  how  it  began,  through  it  all-  The  fragmentary  accounts  *n  the 
newspapers  are  fine  as  for  as  they  go.  but  it  «*  only  in  a  real  history 
that  you  can  see  things  in  their  proper  |>ci*pexi»ve- 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


PthlimK+d  «fl/r  by  P.  P.  t  *6  5m 

Is  just  such  a  history.  A  whole  army  o I  noted  authors  and  corre 
■pondent*  atsi sted  in  its  compilation,  taking  advantage  to  the  full  of 
the  wxirUi  wide  news  gathering  facilities  of  the  Collin  organization. 

It  gives  you  fortune  perspective,  digging  out  the  roots  of  the  war  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  vivid  description,  covering  in  detail  the  thrill 
mg  events  of  the  war;  expert  analysis,  a  resume  of  the  net  results. 
In  short,  it  is  u  real  history  written  to  keep  puce  with  the  conflict. 

A  work  that  every  man  should  read  now  for  his  own  soke  und  that 
of  his  country. 

Send  lor  free  booklet  describing  thb  wonderful  War  history. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  A  SON.  416  W«.i  llih  StivH,  New  Ystk  CUf.  N.  Y.  •• 

Please  tend  me  fret-  booklet  dwn bing  th*  St.-.ry  of  Or* si  War.  rtu>winf 
samples  of  paper,  etc  .  •***!  nv  full  mformatiun  abuul  the  plan  of  uibaaiphim 
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equally  demonstrated  the  peculiar  power 
or  aviation  in  the  clash  of  opposing 
armies.  We  have  the  right  to  say  that 
the  British  aviators,  supported  by 
French  aviators,  have  contributed  to 
save  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  during  the  retreat.  The  airplanes 
have  fought  near  the  ground,  with 
mitmi  Ileuses  and  bombs.  By  bold 
swoops  they  have  surprised  German 
columns  on  march  and  in  their  assem¬ 
bling  places,  have  cut  the  lines  of  re- 
victunlmcnt,  have  blown  up  depots. 
The  Germans  recognize  this  themselves. 
Their  aviators  have  not  been  able  to 
oppose  successfully  their  adversaries 
in  the  air.  British  and  French  losses 
in  airplanes  are  far  less  than  those 
of  the  Germans. 

Aerial  Strategy 

'PHIS  role  of  aviation  in  the  battle 
I  and  behind  the  front  does  not  date, 
of  course,  from  to-day.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  like  ourselves,  have  made  large 
use  of  airplanes  during  an  offensive 
movement. 

But  present  events  reveal  the  vital 
role  that  aviation  ought  to  play.  It  is 
possible  thut  aviation  may  be  the  de¬ 
cisive  factor  in  the  war,  not  only  by 
bombarding  at  great  distance  industrial 
regions,  war  factories,  railways,  but 
also  in  contributing  it*  share  in  the 
war  of  movement  within  the  zone  of 
operations. 

(The  splendid  results  of  Franco- Brit¬ 
ish  aviation  in  the  present  hattle,  how¬ 
ever.  must  not  cause  us  to  lose  night 
of  the  fact  that  aerial  warfare  iR  as 
much  strategic  as  tactic.  The  Allied 
aviat:oo  has  been  hampered  from  lack 
of  a  definite  aerial  strategy.  For  two 
years  I  have  been  sustaining  the  point 
of  view  that  if  our  bombing  machine* 
/•ad  trf ruck  continued  blow*  in  the  mm- 
tap  regions  of  Lorraine  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhine,  the  war  would  be  perhap * 
finished.  The  Germans  have  had  an 
04' rial  policy,  shown  by  their  Zeppelin 
and  airplane  raids  on  London  and  Paris. 
The  British  have  been  more  advanced 
than  we  in  formulating  a  strategical 
aerial  policy,  and  we  have  shown  some 
indecision  In  following  them.  Raids 
require  u  great  number  of  airplanes, 


particularly  of  bombing  machines. 
Bombing  is  the  final  aim  in  aerial 

warfare.) 

From  the  tactical  lesson  of  the  battle 
of  the  north,  we  pass  to  the  strategi¬ 
cal  lesson.  It  is  not  for  u>  to  examine 
and  to  foreshadow  the  strategy  by 
which  the  Allies  will  respond  to  thi* 
new  check  of  German  strategy;  :»ut 
from  what  we  have  ju*t  net  forth,  who 
can  fail  to  see  very'  clearly  -and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  American  friends  will  , 
understand  me — that  the  United  States 
must  hurry  in  coming  to  take  its  great 
part  in  the  final  battle  which  will 
crush  Germany? 

General  Pershing  has  acted  nobly 
and  with  a  grasp  of  realities  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  American  army  directly  under 
the  French  high  command,  lie  has 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  unity  of  command,  so  long  op¬ 
posed,  and  which  was  putting  ur  really 
m  a  state  of  inferiority  to  Hinden- 
burg.  American  soldiers  are  now  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  in  the  hattle  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  Marne,  of  Verdun, 
of  the  Somme. 

But,  although  men  are  necessary,  al¬ 
though  we  are  certain  that  obligatory 
service  In  the  United  States  is  going  to 
put  on  the  field  of  battle  millions  of 
men,  we  must  say  to  the  United  States 
that  it  is  especially  necessary  to  speed 
up  the  sending  of  war  material,  of  en¬ 
gines  of  destruction  Airplanes  as  well 
ax  ships  must  be  constructed  Too  much 
time  has  been  loot  in  discussion  of  types 
and  in  experimenting  We  need  thou 
sands  of  airplane'-  and  thousand*  of 
ships.  We  need  infantry  cannon  and 
tanks.  The  marvelous  industrial  r«* 
sources  of  the  United  States  arc  «I 
ready  mobilized  U»  aid  ub.  American 
industry  must  measure  up  to  the  task 
that  is  expected  of  it. 

The  Decisive  Factor 

American  aid  win  u*  the  decisive 

factor  in  the  war.  By  furnishing 
us  soldiers  to  fill  up  our  depleted  ranks? 
Yes!  But  equally  by  furnishing  u* 
war  material  and  tonnage. 

Airplanes  and  cannon,  come  without 
delay  from  across  the  Atlantic,  come 
en  masse  to  the  buttle  of  France! 


What  About  Guns  ? 

Continued  from  poor  II 


on  personnel  ——  men  and  horses  —  the 
acmtheavy  guns,  also  more  or  less  mo¬ 
bile,  which  take  up  the  work  where 
the  light  guns  leave  off  and  are  in¬ 
tended  mainly  for  use  against  enemy 
batteries  and  trendies;  and  the  heavy 
siege  guns,  not  mobile  in  the  Bensc 
of  being  horse-drawn,  and  designed 
for  attacks  on  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  fortifications.  The  light  guns  are 
close  up-  are  fired  generally,  that  is 
to  say,  nt  ranges  vnryinK  from  about 
fifteen  hundred  yards  to  two  or  three 
miles,  although  their  maximum  ran#* 
may  be  greater  than  that-  The  scmi- 
lieavies  are  further  bark,  while  the 
Biege  guns  are  miles  in  the  rear — far 
enough  away  mo  that  no  enemy  advance 
in  likely  to  threaten  them. 

In  actual  fighting,  the  theoretical 
uses  of  the  various  types  are  a  good 
deal  modified.  With  high-explosive 
shells  a  light  field  gun  may  be  effective 
for  counterbattery  work-  With  the  help 
uf  motor  tractors  and  ruilway  mounts 
heavy  guns  can  be  made  nlmoat  mobile, 
and  In  the  frightful  melees  preceding 
or  following  an  infantry  attack  on  the 
French  front,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
deluging  the  enemy  with  a*  many  tons 
of  explosives  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as 
possible,  everything,  l>ig,  middle,  and 
light,  may  be  cut  loose  at  once.  And 
some  of  the  trench  mortars,  though 
scarcely  more  than  chunks  of  steel  pipe, 
sawed  off  and  plugged  at  one  end,  yet 
contrive  to  hurl  a  heavy  shell  far 
enough  almost  to  entitle  them  to  lx? 
included  among  the  “guns." 

If  cannon  were  really  as  simple  as 
that— and  a  good  many  people  seem 
to  think  they  arc— mere  logs  of  steel 
with  a  hole  bored  into  them,  set  on 
wheels — an  artillery  program  would  be 
easy  enough 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  modern  can¬ 
non  is  a  rather  complicated  machine 
which  combines  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  smoothly  working  engine  with 
those  of  a  burglar-proof  safe.  A 
little  consideration  of  the  3-inch  or 
?5-mlllimeter  rapid-fire  field  gun — the 
‘‘normal"  field  gun,  so  to  speak,  of  all 
the  armies — will  make  this  clearer. 

This  rapid-fire  gun  is  really  only 
about  twenty  years  old.  The  type 
originated  with  the  French,  about  1K9K, 


but  it  was  not  until  thi  Balkan  wars, 
fourteen  years  later,  that  its  effective 
ness  was  demonstrated  in  the  field 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  rapid- 
fire  gun — leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  panoramic  sight,  by  which  the  gun 
can  be  “layed”  on  an  unseen  target  by 
sighting  some  other  visible  object,  and 
various  other  details  -is  the  u  atoms  ti- 
recoil  and  counter  recoil,  by  the  use  of 
which  the  barrel  of  the  gun  is  returned 
after  firing  ulmost  to  the  same  position 
it  had  as  originally  Mlajrcd.M  This  is 
accomplished  by  permitting  the  gun.  or 
the  gun  and  the  carriage  to  which  it 
waB  fastened,  to  slide  back  and  forth 
on  a  cradle,  the  recoil  to  taken  up 
and  the  barrel  thrown  hack  into  posi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  piston-snd-cylinder 
arrangement  similar  to  that  with  which 
doors  are  closed  without  slamming. 

Twenty  15-Pound  Shells  a  Minute 

THE  jump  backward  and  the  return 
"into  battery"  take^  only  an  instant, 
and  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
gun  is  so  slight  thut  the  gunners  seated 
on  either  side  of  the  barrel  do  not  need 
to  leave  their  mats  ami  can  simply  pull 
open  the  breech,  slum  in  another  shell, 
and  fire  again.  A  rrack  gun  crew, 
working  at  top  speed  with  u  French 
"75,"  can  fire  twenty  15-pound  shell-  a 
minute.  The  existence  of  such  weapons 
a*  these,  which  in  a  few  second*  can 
spray  thousands  of  dirapmd  bullet s 
on  advancing  infantry  several  mile* 
away,  go  far  to  make  open  warfare 
impassible. 

A  shrapnel  shell,  it  h  p«-rhui>  un¬ 
necessary  to  explain,  is  u  shell  con 
taining  both  explosive  anil  bullets 
about  300  of  them  generally  and  ex¬ 
ploded  by  a  time  fuse  which  ran  hr  set 
with  surprising  accuracy.  When  the 
fuse  explodes  the  shell  in  air  *>’.'•  r  the 
heads  of  troops,  the  bulled-  an*  thrown 
out  with  the  velocity  of  the  shell  it  -  If 
plus  that  of  the  explosive  in  it  exa*  1 1  y 
us  they  were  thrown  out  from  an  old- 
fashioned  blunderbuss,  ami  they  have 
killing  force  over  a  -pa  «  «>?  sevetnl 
hundred  square  yards. 

All  armies  ha  t*  rapid-fire  iron*  of 
this  type,  differing  in  detail* — spe¬ 
cially  the  recoil  met 'anism— rather 
than  in  general  pose  or  ben  avion 
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The  famous  Frvnch  "75,"  the  British 
18-pounder.  our  own  old  .1-inch  gun  and 
our  19 16  model  now  being  made  for  75- 
millimetor  shells  (about  2.9  inches),  are 
all  cannon  of  ximilur  function  and  ac¬ 
tion.  A  battery  made  up  of  them,  all 
firing  ut  once,  would  look  to  the  aver¬ 
age  uninformed  civilian  very  much 
alike,  und  he  might  easily  mistake  one 
for  the  other. 

The  French  type— the  much-talkcd-of 
“*otxa>ife-tfMiiti#* — is  the  most  famou> 
of  these.  The  French  put  their  imagi¬ 
nation  and  intellectual  charm  into  their 
cannon,  as  into  so  many  other  things. 
They  felt  that  their  “*©*xai»f*-9i«iiu*" 
was  the  best  gun  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  They  guarded  the  secret  of  its 
recoil  mechanism;  they  talked  about  the 
gun  and  its  work  and  wrote  verses 
about  it  as  if  it  were  a  person,  and 
gave  it  finally  a  kind  of  glamour  and 
personality  not  shared  by  its  less- 
heralded  sisters.  It  is  not  a  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  as  many  seem  to  think,  that  the 
French  “75"  is  in  a  class  quite  by 
itself,  a  different  sort  of  weapon 
altogether.  Other  guns  of  the  same 
general  type  do  similar  execution.  Ar¬ 
tillerymen  have  their  pets  and  enthusi¬ 
asms  like  automobile  owners,  and  while 
»  majority  of  them  will  very  likely 
»groc  that  the  “75" — which  we  are  now 
preparing  to  make  in  large  quantities 
for  our  own  troops — is  the  best  gun  of 
its  type,  it  is  not  impossible  to  find 
American  artillery  officer*  who  have 
*een  both  guns  working  side  by  side, 
a  ho.  for  one  reason  or  another,  stoutly 
nold  to  their  preference  for  our  own 
l-inch  guns. 

One  artilleryman  with  whom  I  talked 
nut  it  in  this  wise;  "The  French  gun 
nay  be  the  best,  but  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  lighting  if  you  armed 
i  thousand  men  with  the  French  “75" 
ind  another  thousand  with  either  our 
run  or  the  British  gun.  their  function- 
ng  would  be  near  enough  alike  so 
lhat  the  side  would  win  which  served 
.heir  guns  best.  It  would  all  come 
lown  to  a  question  of  men." 

Kecoils  and  Carriage a 

THE  main  difference  between  the 
French  “75”  and  other  cannon  in  the 
uirot  class  is  in  the  recoil  mechanism. 
The  French  use  a  hydraulic-pneumatic 
recoil,  a  combination  of  oil  and  com- 
:nessed  air;  our  old  gun,  and  most  of 
ihooe  the  British  have  been  using  in 
France,  depend  on  a  combination  of  oil 
ind  springs.  The  recoil  in  our  gun. 
hat  is  to  say,  is  taken  up  by  a  piston 
•vith  holes  in  it  pushing  through  a 
•ylinder  filled  with  oil,  on  the  same 
irinciple  as  that  used  in  a  door  check, 
ind  also  by  a  series  of  springs  inside 
he  cylinder  which  push  the  gun  back 
nto  place  again. 

In  the  French  gun  the  oil  is  pressed 
•uik  against  air,  and  this  air  is  sutfi- 
iletltlr  compressed  to  throw  the  gun 
•uck  into  place  again.  Oil  is  used  In 
•uth  recoil  systems,  but  springs  in  our 
run,  compressed  air  in  the  French  gun. 
return  it  to  battery.” 

The  French  gun  has  another  impor- 
nnt  feature — the  "axle  traverse."  As 
he  gun  is  " traversed,”  swung,  that  is 
o  say,  to  left  or  right,  at  slides  along 
he  axle  and  the  angle  of  wheels 
hangea  with  it,  so  that  tire  recoil  is  al¬ 
ways  toward  the  point  of  support  and 
•ever  oblique  to  it.  This  means  that 
he  gun  will  remain  longer  "on  the 
arget"  during  prolonged  periods  of 
apid  fire. 

Then*  are  certain  features  in  our 
Old  model— the  split  trail,  for  instance 
-worth  noticing.  This  split  trail, 
vhich  tire  French  themselves  have 
dopted  for  their  long  155- millimeter 
annon,  differs  from  the  old-fashioned 
ingle  trail  just  as  a  man  standing 
raced,  with  legs  apart,  differs  from 
nc  standing  with  his  legs  together. 
Vith  the  split  trail  the  gun  can  be 
wung  much  farther  to  the  left  or  right 
-“traversed,"  as  artillerymen  say — 
nd  fired  without  causing  the  carriage 
->  Jum*  its  stable  equilibrium.  And  as 
M*  hrrech  can  Ik*  lowered  without  strik- 
ig  the  trail,  the  gun  can  be  given  a 
luch  higher  elevation.  This  greater 
le vat  ion  and  traverse  are  important, 
lough  of  course  it  would  remain  to  be 
sen  just  how  important  with  tin* 
wnparatively  short  ranges  at  which 
I  .  m*  light  field  guns  are  generally 
sed— they  would  be  in  service. 
According  to  ordnance  officers  with 
hom  I  talked,  there  was  no  basis  for 
rnator  Lodge V  accusation  that  “Six 
alilen  months  had  been  wasted  while 
e  were  trying  to  Improve  the  recoil 
f  the  heat  gun  in  the  world."  No  at- 
•in pt,  they  vaid.  had  l**en  made  to 
n prove  the  French  recoil.  Thera  had 


been  delays  in  getting  the  French 
drawings,  and  on  the  general  use  of 
parts  of  these  drawings  there  are  still 
certain  minor,  though  doubtless  neces¬ 
sary,  restrictions.  And  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  finding  manufacturers  to 
make  the  recoil  mechanism.  The  gun 
itself,  indeed,  was  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  matter.  It  was  the  carriage  and 
recoil  which  held  things  up.  There  was 
a  kind  of  packing,  for  instance,  made  , 
of  leather  soaked  for  two  years  in  a 
certain  solution.  We  had  no  leather  of 
this  sort  and  had  to  experiment  for  j 
seme  time  before  getting  a  rubber  sub-  ! 
stitute  for  it  The  two  recoil-mechanism 
tubes  hod  to  be  bored  exactly  parallel,  ( 
with  a  very  thin  wall  between  them, 
through  six  feet  of  steel  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  “tolerance."  It  was  a  kind  of 
job  few  of  our  commercial  manufac¬ 
turers  knew  anything  about — either 
such  boring  itself  or  how  to  bore  with 
so  thin  a  partition  without  bonding 
the  chamber. 

$7,000  a  Gun 

ANY  of  these  guns,  the  French  model 
or  our  own,  demand  perfect  mate¬ 
rials  and  care  and  fine  work  from  first 
to  last.  The  steel  itself  is  treated  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  ordinary  commercial 
forgings,  and  days  of  work  may  be 
spent  on  machining  out  a  breechblock 
before  some  tiny  check  or  flaw  is  un¬ 
covered  which  throws  out  the  whole 
piece. 

Boring  the  barrel  is  another  pretty 
piece  of  work  and  measuring  it*  com¬ 
pleted.  mirrorlike  inner  surface  with 
a  “star  gauge/'  an  ingenious  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  the  diameter  and 
perfect  roundness  of  the  barrel  can  be 
measured  along  its  full  length  to  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Then 
jackets  must  be  shrunk  on  or— as  in 
the  British  type — the  barrel  wire-wound. 

I  saw  them  wire-winding  these  British 
field  guns  at  the  Bethlehem  Works. 
This  wire- -really  a  narrow  steel  tape 
-exerted  a  pressure,  ho  1  was  told,  of 
30  tons  to  the  square  inch.  Thia  pres¬ 
sure  actually  changes  the  character  of 
the  steel,  squeezes  it  to  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity,  and  even  reduces  a  hair¬ 
breadth  the  diameter  of  the  barrel. 
Yet  when  your  gun  is  finished  and  the 
wiring  polished  down,  you  would  never 
know  it  was  there.  The  breech  mccha*  1 
nism  is  another  neat  job.  It  must  be 
machinrd  out  of  solid  steel  and  fitted 
together  ugain  like  a  Chinese  puzzle — 
easy  enough  to  handle  so  that  a  gunner 
can  yank  it  open  and  slam  it  shut  with 
one  hand,  and  yet  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  enormous  strain  of  the 
discharge.  There  is  about  $7,000  worth 
of  work  on  each  of  these  little  guns,  in¬ 
cluding  the  limbers  and  caissons  to  go 
with  them.  All  along  are  finenesses 
and  bignesses,  a  failure  to  meet  any 
one  of  which  might  mean,  months  loter 
in  France,  a  gun  that  blew  up  or  didn't 
function,  and  lives  and  perhaps  a  posi¬ 
tion  lost.  All  these  difficulties  nave 
been  met  by  the  other  armies,  of  course, 
and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  they 
should  present  lengthy  delays  for  us, 
and  these  difficulties  are  being  met,  but 
it  must  be  plain  that  even  these  light 
field  guns  are  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  unprepared  manufacturers  and  un¬ 
trained  mechanics  can  rush  through  in 
a  few  months  by  thousands  as  Mr, 
Ford,  for  instance,  turns  out  his  auto¬ 
mobiles  And  even  he  could  not  turn 
out  his  standardized  machine  until 
years  had  been  spent  building  up  an 
organization  for  it. 

Pushing  Production 

BEFORE  the  war,  with  the  excretion 
of  the  Government  arsenals,  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  Midvale  were  practically  the 
only  companies  equipped  to  make  all 
parts  of  field  artillery  A  few  other 
shops  made  gun  forgings,  or  carriages, 
or  other  parts,  but  the  men  competent 
to  direct  the  manufacture  of  cannon, 
complete,  could  almost  he  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one's  hands.  The  Beth¬ 
lehem  people,  who  make  a  little  of 
everything  for  everybody,  were  making 
field  guns  for  the  British,  and  as  they 
were  familiar  with  this  type,  they  have 
gone  on  making  them,  some  to  go  to  the 
British,  and  othrrs.  bored  out  to  take 
75-millimeter  ammunition,  for  us.  Some 
twenty  other  large  plants  are  now 
working  on  field  artillery —complete 
cannon  or  their  parts;  five  specialize 
on  railway  mounts  and  seacoast  guns, 
and  three-  on  antiaircraft  guns.  New 
shops  had  to  be  built  in  both  Govern-  I 
ment  and  private  plants  and  in  some 
cases  a  new  organization  altogether,  f 
One  motor-car  company,  now  building 
recoil  mechanisms  for  the  155-milli¬ 
meter  gun — roughly  speaking  a  6-inch 
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■Yuu*.  for  instance,  built  up  a 
shop,  with  some  $6,000,000 


meter  gun*.  Another  of  Watervliet's 
new  shops  is  intended  wholly  for  new 
gun  linings  to  be  shipped  to  France  and 
fitted  to  guns  whose  lining*  have  been 
worn  out  in  service.  And  so  on.  In 
some  cases  private  manufacturers  had 
to  go  ahead  and  spend  million*  in 
equipment  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil! 
contract*  which,  because  of  delayB  in 
recommending  or  in  getting  appropria¬ 
tions,  they  had  only  the  informal  notice 
they  would  eventually  get.  When  the 
Ordnance  Department  had  the  money 
it  assisted  the  manufacturers,  and  some 
$46,000,000  was  thus  spent  on  shops 
and  machinery  intended  for  the  gun* 
themselves,  as  separate  from  battery 
equipment  and  other  ordnance.  Deci¬ 
sions  as  to  type  of  guns  have  now  all  | 
been  made,  so  far  as  such  questions 
can  be  fixed,  contracts  placed,  enlarging 
work  largely  completed,  and  it  is  now 
simply  a  matter  of  efficiency  in  pushing 
production.  Exact  figures  on  produc¬ 
tion  itself  are  not  now  given  out.  but  it  I 
might  be  snid,  hy  way  of  illustration, 
that  one  Government  plant  is  develop¬ 
ing  facilities  to  turn  out  cannon  of  vari¬ 
ous  sixes  up  to  16-inch  at  a  rate  of 
1,000  finished  guns  a  year;  or  again  . 
that  as  many  cannon  of  a  certain  call-  , 
her  will  be  assembled  from  various 
plants  in  a  month  a*  used  to  be  built 
in  thirteen  years.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  efficiency  of  our  own  troop* 
in  France,  nor  tne  effective  resources 
of  our  allies,  were  reduced  hy  the  .tem¬ 
porary  necessity  of  borrowing  finished 
cannon  from  the  French  surplus.  The 
Ordnance  Department  makes  no  proph¬ 
ecies  whatever,  hut  it  Is  Baid  by  those 
familiar  with  the  work  done  that  in  the 
matter  of  3-inch  and  76-millimeter  guns 
— normal  field  artillery,  that  is  to  say— 
we  should  be  completely  self-sustaining 
within  six,  or  at  most,  seven  months. 

Watervliet 

THE  only  plants  of  which  I  can  speak 
from  personal  observation  are  Water- 
vliet  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  — 
the  one  a  Government  arsenal,  the 
other  practically  taken  over  by  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department  und  now  giving  95 
per  cent  of  its  equipment  to  Govern¬ 
ment  work.  At  Watervliet  they  are 
making  M7f>V*;  the  "four*  point-seven 
so-called  aiege  gun;  a  3-inch  antiair- 
i  r uft  gun;  a  4-inch  navy  gun.  largely 
used  nowadays  for  arming  merchant¬ 
men  against  submarines;  the  huge  14- 
inch  and  16-inch  navy  guns,  and  modi¬ 
fying  various  other  heavy  guns  for 
railway  mounts.  Then  there  are  the 
new  shops  for  making  gun  linings  and 
the  long  155-  and  240-millimeter  guns. 
These  last  shops  have  all  been  built 
from  the  ground  up  and  arranged  so 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  material  will 
come  in  at  one  end  and  proceed  straight 
down  the  line  from  one  machine  to  the 
other  until  it  is  done.  From  an  arsenal 
that  had  much  the  air  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  army  post,  a  sort  of  park  deco¬ 
rated  with  piles  of  ancient  solid  shot. 
Watervliet  nas  been  transformed  into 
a  modem  cannon  mill,  and  the  big 
shops  for  the  156-  and  240-millimeter 
guns  are  on  the  ground  where  the  offi¬ 
cers  used  to  play  golf. 

Skilled  Mechanics  Needed 

WATERVLIET  merely  makes  guns. 

The  steel  forgings  come  from  other 
plants,  and  while  the  difficulties  at  the 
moment  I  visited  Watervliet  seemed  to 
be  more  those  of  getting  steel  delivered 
than  of  having  men  and  machinery*  to 
work  it,  there  is  still  need  of  skilled 
mechanics  here  as  everywhere  else.  And 
!  several  of  the  officers,  who  showed  me 
the  work  of  the  plant,  asked  if  some¬ 
thing  mightn’t  be  done  in  such  an  arti¬ 
cle  as  this  to  call  attention  to  this  need 
and  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  skilled 
men  now  in  nonc**cntial  work  to  such 
necessary  work  as  theirs.  There  was 
sometime*  a  prejudice  against  an  “ar¬ 
senal.”  they  said,  because  people  asso¬ 
ciated  it  with  explosives.  This  didn’t 
apply  to  Watervliet,  where  not  only  is 
there  no  powder  making  nor  filling  of 
shells,  but  the  location  of  the  shops 
i  themselves  and  the  general  working 
conditions  are  pleasanter  than  those  of 
most  commercial  factories.  The  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Welfare  Department  of 
the  arsenal  assist*  in  finding  lodgings 
for  workmen,  and  it*  superintendent 
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Tripled  Stewart 
production  hdps 
transportation  problem 


Many  products  of  farms  and 
factories  are  reaching  their 
markets  in  spite  of  embar¬ 
goes,  because  of  the  army  of 
Stewart  Quality  Trucks  that 
are  serving  so  swiftly,  de¬ 
pendably.  economically. 

Stewart  sails  are  averaging  2467' 
gain  over  ]&*t  year  <  Production 
wore  than  tripled). 

Quality  at  Quantity  price  is  the 
reason. 

And  this  i*  chi*  Stewart  owner's 
warranty  of  faithful  service:  In  .5 
yrars  no  Slrtmrt  has  ever  untmout. 


$1496 


Mo4-l9,lM  ton  cka,.U$  1860 


Stewart  Motor  Corporation 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


(Ask  us  Jut: 

How  to  Buy  a  Track' 
Sent  frtt ) 


Buffalo) 


TRUCK* 
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Cleans,  brightens  J 
and  preserves  ™ 
your  finest  fumliure 
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Down  and  O.00  a  Month  Driagi  You  the 

American  Adding  and 
Multiplying  Machine 
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nnd  information  to  works,  when*  you  may  follow  all  the 
h  to  apply  It  is  proceed  from  the  arc  dumps  to  the 
Rochester  “commu-  finished  product.  Somebody  told  ir.e 
scheme  of  supply-  that  one  could  spend  three  weeks  merc¬ 
ies,  described  in  ly  walking  through  the  aislea  of  iu 
18,  might  be  used  shops  -and  they  will  make  you  any- 
vlieL  thing  from  hand  grenades  to  skyscraper 

.  tp  steel,  or  from  a  steamship  propeller  to 

Work  a  IB-inch  gun.  Our  own  army  and 

e  in  Collier's  cm  navy  ordnance  officers  have  large  offices 
k  Sullivan  quoted  a  h,rc;  then  is  a  British  and  French 
vincr  that  nftpr  fh^  commission,  and  among  thoae  at  lunch 
\ho  Liberty  motor  day  I  wa.  thrrr  w,™  «  Swedish 
"received  529  tele-  commander  and  a  younK  Costa 

*•  rli’int^s  -or a*t%  Rican  also  following  their  own  or«J- 
433  434  435  nance  work.  Mixed  up  with  the  other 
ilaced  by  Number.'  ew,n«».fa  the  shops  1  saw  one  little 
».  11,459,  and  11,  m°u"t*\n  F»n  ,ln  Sp'|n,Jh1/,,nd 

h«i  and  unfinished  ,."tend£d  for  Wj"*1*  “nd  h“lf#‘ 
number,  and  await  do*fn  h“K*  c“‘‘  -defcn»c  «urlf  for 

inerifirution*  "  fn  Chile.  The  Chilean  representative  had 
work"  that  (foes  nr.  waiting  a  Ion*  time  for  his  (run., 

ar  experience,  urr  nnd  .***?.  li.keIT  he  may  have  to  watt  . 
n*  about  them  i*  ^  ,or  iu«  .•»  «*>" 

distractions  of  re-  0,*t'  w“*  finished,  it  was  siud,  somebody 
t  used  to  the  for-  commandeered  1L 

pe  of  the  service.  Bethlehem  Is.  in  short,  n  sort  of  gi- 
nty-flve  cent#  three-ring  steel-making  circus, 

time,  and  they've  '•’here  in  peace  times  they  are  ready  to 
i  clerks  and  paper  undertake  any  sort  of  a  job  no  matter 
>  from  losing  an-  how  and  a  little  of  everything  i* 
on  when  the  day's  done  for  everybody.  Partly  because  of 
its  sue  and  the  way  It  has  grown— as 
an  eccentric  house  grows  by  adding  otic 
addition  after  another,  because  it  is.  as 
one  man  put  it,  "really  a  huge  jobbing 
shop” — it  doe*  not  give  an  outsider  the 
impression  of  planned  und  concentrated 
effort  which  one  would  doubtless  find 
in  the  other  plants  built  since  the  war 
for  the  special  purpose  of  making 
some  one  gun  or  the  parts  of  it.  In  a 
day's  visit  the  outsider  can  scarcely 
more  than  "scratch*'  such  a  place,  of 
course,  but  one  does  get  a  certain  sort 
of  impression,  nevertheless. 

Women  Munition  Workers 

rPHE  shop  in  which  they  were  mak- 
i-  ing  caissons  and  limber*  for  3-inch 
guns  and  "75 V— a  big  place  like  o 
man  machinery  hall  in  *ome  world’s  fair— 
"Where  you're  standing  now.”  the  su¬ 
perintendent  said,  "was  twenty  feet 
underground  a  year  ago!" — was  built 
especially  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
raw  material  comes  in  at  one  end  and 
emerges  at  the  other  in  limbers  and 
caissons,  finished  even  to  their  green 
and  yellow  camouflage  paint.  Even  a 
caisson  is  not  <iuit*  live  simple  tin  bread 
box  you  might  think.  There  is  a  lot  of 
riveting,  and  the  shells  fit  like  phono¬ 
graph  cylinders  into  brass-lined  holes- 
*nugly,  but  not  too  tight,  or  the  whole 
thing  is  rejected. 

They  were  using  many  women  in  this 
shop — women  from  the  neighborhood 
generally,  some  of  them  wives  of  work- 
ts  huge  task  the  men*  in  »nd  jumpers  exactly  likr 

the  photographs  of  women  in  the  Brit* 
ish  munition*  factories. 

"They're  better  than  the  men,  some¬ 
times,"  the  superintendent  said;  "for 
one  thing  because  they  really  believe, 
when  you  tell  them  how  a  thing  ought 
to  be  done,  that  you  know  more  than 
they  do  about  it  They'll  do  as  they 
are  told,  but  a  man  is  always  trying 
to  do  a  job  his  own  way.  They're  es¬ 
pecially  good  on  work  they  must  repeat 
over  and  over — they  get  tremendously 
fast.  There  was  one  piece  I  tried  to 
put  a  man  on,  and  he  said  he  never 
could  do  it  that  way.  I  put  a  girl  on 
it,  and  in  a  little  while  she  was  earning 
seven  dollars  a  day.  There  was  an¬ 
other  girl  here  who  made  $200  in  one 
month.  The  men  tried  to  scare  the 
women  at  first  with  stories  about  how 
hard  and  heavy  the  work  was.  They 
soon  found  they  could  do  it  well  enough. 
We  were  afraid  at  first  that  the  men 
might  get  fresh  with  the  girls,  and  1 
called  them  all  together  and  told  them 
the  women  were  coming  and  that  the 
first  man  that  tried  anything  on  would 
go.  We  did  fire  one,  and  now  they 
work  along  side  by  side  as  if  they  had 
always  been  doing  it." 

Wc  spent  most  of  our  time  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  muking  of  the  British  3-inch 
guns  and  those  of  the  same  type  which 
have  been  bored  out  for  us  into  "76*a." 
Theoretically  they  ought  tD  have  turned 
out  in  this  part  of  the  plant  about 
fifty-five  finished  guns  a  month,  but 
in  the  month  just  ended — partly  be¬ 
cause  of  labor  troubles — they  had  only 
been  able  to  finish  between  thirty  and 
forty. 

The  lack  of  skilled  mechanics  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  delay*.  In  doubling 
the  number  of  workmen  to  something 
like  25,000.  men  had  to  be  raked  and 
scraped  in  from  everywhere,  and  a  good 
many  came  from  the  near-by  mines 
Some  of  these  latter  could  not  speak 
English,  and  all  of  them  were  unskilled 
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6^  You  can  save  money  by 

wearing  W.L.DoiagU>  »hoe».  .ilfllfflffllllliK0* 
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•  lamped  on  the  bottom  be-  j  ,  9^  ,1. 

lore  the  shoes  leave  the  fac-  | 
toey.  which  guarantees  their  I 
1‘  *  value  and  absolutely  protects  |  II 
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by  the  highest  pawl  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
Hi  rechon  and  auperviMon  of  experienced  men.  all  work. 
Rtt  *ng  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  brat 
ftp  shoes  for  the  pnee  that  mone>  can  buy. 

K?  *  |  he  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
Iff1  1  rost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.  They  are  always  Wurth  the  price  paid  lor  them. 

as  CiF7/Og-<lrfff*  puu  huy  hr  »mrr  W.  L.  tu>*vt«a 
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Jk  Mac**.  If  na4  soovmival  la  call  sC  W.  L.  Dovslss  star*,  mak 
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a  gun  is  vertically  lowered  to  receive 
its  jackets.  These  heavy  bands  of  steel, 
made  to  fit  tight  around  the  harrel. 
ure  heated  red-hot  and,  thus  softened 
and  expanded,  are  lowered  over  the  gun 
as  you  would  slip  a  ring  on  a  finger. 
Water  is  sprayed  on  them,  the  bands 
cool  and  shrink  and  become  practically 
part  of  the  barrel  itself.  In  this  case 
the  pit,  a  heavy  piece  of  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  had  been  finished  when  an¬ 
other  lot  of  specifications  arrived,  chang¬ 
ing  its  dimensions,  and  the  work  had 
to  he  tom  out  and  done  over  again.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  a 
accustomed  to  big  jobs  and  only  re¬ 
cently  called  into  the  service,  had  no 
explanation  for  this  change.  He  could 
only  groan  "Washington  f" 

Thrre  was.  a*  a  matter  of  fact,  so  I 
was  told  later,  a  reason.  The  pit  was 
changed  to  meet  certain  propueed 
changes  in  the  kind  of  guns  eventually 
to  be  shrunk  there,  and  it  wa*  not  con- 
*idered  expedient  that  these  proposed 
changes  should  be  discussed.  It  was. 
in  other  words,  a  genuine  military  rea¬ 
son  nnd  not  a  mere  mix-up  in  paper 
work  which  had  caused  the  man  on  the 
job  to  tear  his  hair. 

Experts  f 

| N  some  parts  of  _ _ _ 

1  Ordnance  Department  has" been,  natu¬ 
rally,  more  at  home  than  in  others. 
Work  like  that  at  the  Aberdeen  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground  is  work  that  the  army 
knows  how  to  do  well.  It  has  done  the 
same  thing  before.  This  is  an  ordnance 
man's  kind  of  work.  A  definite  thing 
come*  in  to  lie  handled  in  a  certain  way. 
It  is  his  sort  of  thing  and  his  sort  of 
way— he  is  an  expert  at  it.  Factory* 
management,  "quantity  production."  on 
the  other  hand,  the  spending  quickly 
and  effectively  of  large  sums  of  money, 
the  correlating  of  all  the  multitudinous 
purls  of  our  ordnance  program  and  the 
various  plants  where  it  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out — this  is  not  the  army's  regular 
work,  nnd  the  regular  army  ordnance 
officer,  no  matter  how  intelligent  and 
patriotir  and  untiring,  is  not  an  expert 
at  it.  And  he  is  further  hindered  by 
the  cumbersome  machinery  he  has  to 
work  with— the  endless  requisitions,  per- 
missions,  signatures,  ami  so  on.  insep¬ 
arable  from  h  military  machine.  If 
our  distressed  shrinking-pit  man,  for 
instance,  wants  to  talk  over  his  troubles 
Stones  for  With  Washington,  he  may  not  jump  on 
a  train  and  go  there.  He  must  first 
get  permission  front  Washington  to 
leave  Wntervliet,  nnd  this  may  lake  a 
few  hour*  or  it  might  take  a  few  days. 
IF.  |l  NlOR  On  the  other  hand,  rt  should  be  re 
!|  .  ...  h-vh  numbered  that  many  of  the  civilians 
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You  know  how  the  j 
just  love  a  good  story 


I  low  they’d  rather  listen  ro  one  than  eat.  or  plav,  or  slec 

— how  they  beg  you,  sometimes,  to  tell  them  a 

story — to  read  to  them.  ) 

They  will  read  something,  you  know,  and  it’s 
what  they  read  now  that  determines  what 
they  are  to  be.  It's  their  heroes,  their  m| 

ideals,  the  men  and  women  who  arc 
made  to  seem  to  them  wonderful 
and  worthy  to  pattern  after,  that  ■ 

form  their  characters. 

It  is  in  appreciation  of  this  /  , 
truth  that  we  have  published  y  Jut 

The  Junior  /^|| 

Edited  by  famous  educators  and  containing  the  84 (\  bo 
young  folks  from  all  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Dr  (..lurlo  W.  EIhx,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  mvs  of  these  boob 
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The  company'!*  superintendent  of 
cannon  manufacture,  a  fine  old  Scotch- 
Amerkan  who  has  been  specializing  on 
cannon  for  thirty  years  and  know*  the 
frame,  1  was  told,  as  well  as  anyone  in 
the  country,  showed  me  a  bench  cov¬ 
ered  with  rejected  pieces.  One  was  a 
complex  breechblock  on  which  there 
had  been  days  of  work,  thrown  out  be¬ 
cause  the  boring  for  a  steel  pin  had 
been  made  a  hairbreadth  too  large. 
It  had  to  fit  absolutely  tight  Another 
heavy  bit  of  machined  steel,  highly 
polished  and  all  right  to  casual  eyes, 
was  rejected  because  the  careless  slip 
of  n  gouge  had  sliced  off  a  shaving 
of  steel  which  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  part  about  it  beyond  the  permis¬ 
sible  front 

“We  have  a  hundred  of  these  in  a 
week,  sometimes,”  said  the  superin¬ 
tendent  mournfully.  He  was  continu¬ 
ally  harassed  between  his  craftsman's 
sense  of  what  work  should  be,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  he  felt  for  the  safety  of 
the  men  who  were  to  use  these  cannon 
some  day  in  France,  and  his  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  hurry  and  that  the 
vital  test,  in  times  like  these,  was 
whether  a  thing  would  ‘'function”  or  not. 

"They'ce  Put  Up  Some  Poster  a" 

THERE  is  no  great  amount  of  love  lost 
between  the  company  and  men  at 
Bethlehem,  and  when,  recently,  the  com¬ 
pany  thought  it  necessary  to  change  the 
three  eight-hour  shifts  into  two  shifts 
of  ten  and  a  half  hours  each,  because 
so  few  inen  wanted  to  work  in  the 
early  night  shift  that  many  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  idle,  the  men  struck.  The 
trouble  was  adjusted  when  the  men 
were  made  to  understand  that  they 
would  get  time-and-a-half  for  over* 
time,  but  not  until  the  output  for  the 
month  had  boon  brought  below  the  nor¬ 
mal  level  To  the  question  as  to  why 
the  men  had  not  been  willing  to  accept 
this  in  the  first  place,  the  reply  was: 
"Oh,  I  suppose  they  thought  we  wouldn't 
pay  them  extra  for  overtime.”  Why 
should  they  suppose  so?  Or  why,  if 
they  were  predisposed  to  suppose  so, 
was  not  something  done  to  make  things 
clear  before  work  was  stopped,  was  not 
explained,  nor,  indeed,  did  tny  inform¬ 
ant  seem  to  think  it  a  matter  of  any 
importance.  That  “company”  and 
"men”  were  both  Americans  engaged 
in  a  common  service,  and  that  team¬ 
work  between  them  was  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  teamwork  between  officers  and 
men  at  the  front,  did  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  and  possibly  it  had 
not  occurred  to  the  men  either. 

The  Ordnanre  Department  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  bureau  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  in  charge  of  the  experienced 
Dean  Schncidrr  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  to  handle  this  side  of  its 
work.  In  private  plants  the  scope  of 
such  activity  is,  of  course,  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  attitude  of  the  com¬ 
pany  itself,  and  in  Bethlehem,  at  any 
rate,  there  seemed  a  good  ileal  yet  to 
be  done.  I  asked  several,  both  company 
men  and  ordnance  officers,  if  anything 
were  being  done  to  strengthen  the 
morale  of  the  workmen  and  make  them 
see  that  our  men  in  France  were  de¬ 
pending  on  them  and  that  they  too 
were  in  the  fight  almost  as  directly 
here  as  if  they  were  at  the  front.  The 
reply  was  generally  a  look  of  puzzled 
surprise,  but  one  man  said: 

”0h,  yea — the  navy's  doing  something 
along  that  line.  TheyVe  put  up  some 
posters.” 

Posters  do  no  harm,  and  they  might 
do  some  good,  but  something  more  than 
posters  is  needed  to  get  hold  of  men 
who  are  working  ten  and  a  half  hours 
a  day  in  the  heat  and  gas  and  hullaba¬ 
loo  of  a  steel  mill.  Many  of  these  men 
do  not  speak  English,  a  good  many  are 
of  Hungarian  origin,  and  very  likely 
have  cousins  in  the  armies  fighting 
against  u*.  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
were  a  chance  here  for  live,  humane, 
and  tactful  men  to  do  some  common- 
sense,  get-together  work  of  a  very  ncc- 


Value  of  the  Swob 

Idea  to  YOU 


Th«  Swobodi  Idea  meant  to  rely  for  every  power  and  for 
every  luccean  and  for  every  advantage  upon  self. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  means  self -advancement,  self-reliance, 
self-sufficiency,  self-power,  self-evolution,  and  self-ad¬ 
vancement. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  means  thorough  and  self-determina¬ 
tion  to  win. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  means  to  succeed  and  to  win  in 
terms  of  energy,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  and  in 
spite  of  obstacles. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  is  opposite  to  the  theory  of  depend¬ 
ency.  Conscious  Evolution— the  Swoboda  Science— means 
success  because  of  the  power  of  succeea  —  because  of  the 
power  to  command  success  because  of  the  power  in 
abundance  to  create  sucres*  end  because  of  die  super¬ 
power  essential  to  compel  success. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  has  great  potential  powers  and  poasi- 
bditira  for  you.  Are  you  living  an  inferior  life?  Are  you 
capitalizing  and  using  the  Swoboda  Idea? 

The  Swoboda  Idea  bolds  unusual  health, 
unusual  energy  and  unusual  power  in  store 
for  you.  With  the  Swoboda  energy  and 
power,  you  will  become  more  positive,  you 
will  fear  conditions  leas,  you  will  convert 
your  liabilities  into  assets,  your  dreariness 
into  pleasure,  your  inferior  life  into  full 
life,  your  feeble  life  into  the  abundant  life. 

Can  you  afford  to  deny  yourself  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  Swoboda  Idea? 

The  Swoboda  Idea  is  to  capitalize,  in¬ 
crease  and  develop  your  own  powers. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  is  to  be  rich  in  energy, 
rich  in  health,  rich  in  vitality,  rich  in 
every  power 

The  Swoboda  Idea  is  to  aid  you  to  have 
Freedom  from  every  weakness  and  dis¬ 
tress  and  freedom  from  failure. 

The  Swoboda  Idee  is  to  have  Liberty  to 

live  the  superior  life,  the  heller  life,  the 
abundant  life,  the  successful  life. 

Evolution  has  brought  the  entire  human 


‘•That  Thai  rsut  JiiJisdoignrti 
on  r  iehi  principles,  is  proven 
by  la  years'  practical  ex per- 
ientxu'  —A-  R.  M041XM 

Made  with  one  idea  in  mind 
-to  produce  a  (Quality  plug 
that  lullv  meets  the  require¬ 
ment*  of  the  uiiNirni  motor. 
(Quality  makrs  it 
"The  Indestructible  Plug” 


Has  over 
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Followers 


race  and  you  this  far.  The  Swoboda  Idea 
ia  to  advance  you  further,  through  your 
own  employment  of  evolutionary  energy. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  is  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  personal  and  eternal. 

You  live  because  you  compel  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  tolerate  you. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  means  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  your  competitor  and  enemy,  in 
terms  of  energy,  and  that  you  succeed 
only  as  you  acquire  the  power  to  whip  the 
universe,  and  to  mold  your  department  of 
the  universe  for  your  advantage. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  is  to  be  super-pre¬ 
pared.  through  self -evolution. 

The  Swoboda  Idea  ts  to  create  for  each 
individual  freedom  and  liberty  —  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  self-power  and 
self  evolution. 


PLUG 


“Conscious  Evolution  ’ *  and 
u The  Science  of  Life”  will  show  you  /  . 

how  you  can  increase  the  happiness  of  life 
to  a  maximum  —  how  to  intensify  it  and  ^ f 
how  to  make  your  life  more  profitable,  [ 
pleasurable  and  joyous.  They  explain 
fully  and  in  an  interesting  way  the  SWOBODA  IDEA. 

“Conscious  Evolution  "  and  “ The  Science  of  Life”  explain 
Conscious  Evolution  and  the  human  body  as  it  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  explained.  They  explain  the  Swoboda  Theory  and 
the  laws  of  mind  and  body.  They  startle,  educate  and  en¬ 
lighten .  They  explain  as  never  before  the  reason  for  the 
evolution  of  the ■  mind  and  body. 

They  tell  how  the  cells  and  their  energies  build  the  organs  and 
the  body,  and  how  to  organize  the  cells  beyond  the  point  where 
Nature  left  off  for  you,  and  where  you,  as  Nature,  may  continue 
your  self-evolution. 

These  books  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  ^urself  than  you  could  ob- 
«  Iain  through  reading  atl  of  the  books  on  all  of  the  science  and 

philosophise  on  the  subject  of  mind  and  body. 

aV  <  These  e  sea  re  mill  shore  you  the  war  to  the  full  life,  the  superior  life,  the 

4  heels  life.  They  sestl  show  you  the  Swoboda  way  to  overcome  the  inferior 
^  life,  the  feeb'e  Me,  the  neeattoe  hfe,  the  aneoltefactary  life 

y/  I  "Conscious  Eeoletioo*1  amd  ’’The  Science  of  Life*'  wilt  show  you 

f  1  \  ha w  to  inereaee  yaar  happiness  to  a  martnum.  and  hew  to  reduce  s 

\  I  \  your  troubles  of  every  character,  mental,  physical,  physiatoeicat  S 
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A  Wider  Democracy 

THE  labor  problem  is  a  story  in  iUelf 
which  can  scarcely  he  gone  into  here. 
But  when  one  considers  the  importance 
of  morale  in  any  army  and  the  efforts 
made  to  huild  it  up  and  preserve  it, 
and  thinks  of  our  training  camps  and 
how  the  young  soldiers,  already  stimu¬ 
lated  by  discipline,  teamwork,  outdoor 
life,  and  the  adventure  and  peril  ahead 
of  them,  are  talked  to,  lectured  at,  sung 
at.  instructed  with  magazines  and  pic¬ 
tures,  it  seems  grotesque  that  in  the 
mills  on  which  these  soldiers  depend, 
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employer  and  employed  should  drif: 
a  Ion*  in  the  name  old  taia*4Z  fa  ire  rr- 
lationu  as  in  Limes  of  peace.  It  ix  sh- 
Hiird  that  work  so  indispensable  a* 
cannon  making  should  pause,  that  tw 
or  three  months  from  now  there  ahoul: 
be  twenty  loss  field  guns  at  the  froc: 
than  there  ought  to  be,  because  the  n!*r 
in  some  shop  or  other  ^thought”-  if 
that  wa9  what  they  did  think — that  th* 
company  was  going  to  “do'*  them,  tw 
that  they  wouldn’t  be  paid  for  over¬ 
time. 

People  keep  saying  that  the  world  if 
never  going  to  be  the  same  after  tin 
war  and  act  as  if  the  mere  killing  of 
a  few  million  men  were  in  itwclf  giknK 
to  bring  the  millennium.  It  isn't  Here*, 
my  to  wait  until  all  the  casualty  I 
are  in.  Some  approach  toward  a  wider 
democracy — without  waiting  for  r  * 
Boltheviki — and  a  more  common -sen* 
relation  between  human  beings  might 
begin  right  now.  And  there  could  scarce 
lv  lx?  u  more  appropriate  pi  tire  to  begu 
than  in  the  great  plants  where  we  art 
making  arras  with  which  to  fight- 


Every  Towrr 
vfo^  Every  Car^ 


l/j/ide  distribution 

*  *  throughout  America  has 
made  it  easy  and  convenient  for 
every  car  owner  to  replace  broken 
or  weak  springs  with  the  sturdier,  de¬ 
pendable  Vu leans — whenever,  wherever 
the  need  arises. 

No  matter  where  you  are — in  city  or 
country— there  is  sure  to  be  a  Vulcan 
dealer  within  a  reasonable  distance  who 
will  promptly  replace  your  broken  spring 
with  a  satisfactory 


Vulcan  Springs  willingly  withstand  intense 
punishment.  They’re  made  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Every  spring  is  strength-tested  to 
treble  its  normal  load.  The  steel  is  fine¬ 
grained;  specially  oil-tempered;  fabricated 
with  extreme  care  by  men  who  do  nothing 
else  but  make  good  springs. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  give 
maximum  service-satisfaction. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  “Put  on  V  ulcan.” 

Most  dealers  carry  To  Dealers  —  Write 

“Popular-Car  Assortments”  us  for  full  information, 

of  \  ulcan  Springs.  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

Jenkins  Vulcan  Spring  Co. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 
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terminate  immediately.  If  they  can’t 
win.  then  the  might  of  evil  that  is  Ger¬ 
many  is  right;  and  you  can  either 
Hoch  der  Kaiser  or  die  disputing  his 
rale  of  the  world,  as  men  and  women 
have  already  died  by  the  million. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Civilian, 
back  the  American  soldier  to  Victory! 
back  him  with  your  labor,  your  money, 
and  your  will — to  Victory!  Back  him 
to  lick  Germany!  Don’t  waste  your 
strength  pitying  him.  Don't  insult  him 
by  merely  hoping  that  he'll  be  able  to 
hold  on  until  something  happens  to 
stop  the  war!  Back  him  to  win  the 
war!  If  he  doesn't  win  it  to-day,  don't 
argue  from  that  that  he  toon’t  win  it 
to-morrow.  No  matter  how  strong  Ger¬ 
many  may  he  to  day,  every  time  the 
clock  ticks,  she  is  a  little  weaker,  and 
America  ia  a  little  stronger.  Believe 
in  the  necessity  for  Victory  and  its 
inevitability! 

Hack  Him  to  Victory 

THE  fighting  man  must  be  backed  up 
with  ships,  equipment,  food,  muni¬ 
tion*.  He  must  be  backed  up  with  a  wise 
administrative  policy.  Very  few  of  us 
can  have  a  hand  in  the  control  of  ship 
production;  very  few  may  aid  directly 
in  shaping  administrative  policy.  Every 
last  one  of  us  can  back  up  the  fighting 
man  with  our  confidence,  our  surety 
nf  Victory! 

If  your  congressman  hear*  that  you 
are  talking  of  peace,  he's  very  liable 
to  talk  of  peace,  and  if  Germany  hear* 
him  talk  of  peace  she  has  a  legiti¬ 
mate  right  to  believe  that  if  she  holds 
out  a  little  longer  we'll  want  peace  so 
bail  thut  we'll  let  her  get  away  unpun¬ 
ished  for  murder  and  with  some  or  the 
profits  of  her  pillage.  That  thought 
gives  her  people  heart  to  fight  so  much 
longer,  and  so  much  Harder,  and  us  a 
result  a  certain  percentage  of  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  die  who  might  have  lived  had 
you  courageously  talked  victory  instead 
of  weakly  puling  about  peace. 

If  you  want  to  help  directly  in  win- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Civilian, 


ning  the  war, 
back  up  the  fighting  man  who  must  win 
it  for  you.  Back  him  up  with  your 
confidence  and  courage  as  well  a*  your 
sympathy  and  dollars.  Learn  to  think 
about  an  American  victory  as  the  only 
possible  end  to  this  war,  and  you  can 
help  the  fighting  man  bring  about  the 
end  of  the  war  by  thinking,  talking,  and 
working  for  the  victory  that  will  end  it. 
Don't  pray  for  rain  before  the  fifth  in¬ 
ning  ns  you  sit  and  watch.  Pray  for 
an  even  break  for  the  men  who  arc 
playing  the  game,  and  believe  that 
they  can  win.  They  can  and  they  will, 
and  the  deadly  game  won’t  be  over 
until  they  do! 

To  Lick  Germany 

T  HAVE  been  with  the  National  Army 
lin  the  various  stages  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  all  over  the  United  States.  I 
have  seen  the  selected  men  in  training, 
from  the  New  Yorker  at  (“amp  Upton 
to  the  cowboy  at  Camp  Lewis;  from 
the  north  woods  Yank  at  Camp  Devens 
to  the  soft- voiced  Southerner  at  Lee 
and  Jackson.  I  have  seen  them  all, 
and,  having  seen  them.  I  know  this: 
1  know  that  we  can  select  and  train  an 
army  that  can  lick  Germany.  Hear 
that  again:  This  country,  through  the 
operation  of  the  selective  draft  and 
the  National  Army  training  camps, 


CHALMERS 

J  bled lordt 

LETS  THE 
RQDY  BREATHE 


A  TUSSLE  with  the  surf  before  breakfast  — 
into  a  suit  of  elastic  air-cooled  Chalmers 
—  time  enough  for  the  paper  over  a  cup  of  fine 
coffee,  and  then  away  to  business! 

About  four  o’clock  when  the  heat  of  the  street 
is  still  beating  in  through  the  office  window,  what 
item  of  his  early  morning  start  will  count  most 
for  a  steady  temper  and  a  cheerful  finish  to  the 
day?  His  Chalmers  air-cooled  underwear. 

Because  Chalmers  blots  up  perspiration.  It 
lets  air  circulate  freely  through  the  fabric,  which 
.speeds  up  evaporation.  And  the  evaporation 
does  the  cooling. 


can  and  will  supply  enough  good  sol¬ 
dier*  and  good  enough  soldier*  to  lick 
“  ‘  These 


Germany.  They  must  and  will, 
thing  banc  got  to  stop! 
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Business  Openings 

Y©U»  Opportunity  Lie#  Where  TU  Co«fip«tition 

la  nK  u  kw#  #u|  •»»fr  ih#  ibiia ‘rilr.tf  eu.nirr  ulll 

■  u[>i«»ri  v»u.  cK*r.  ciHnt  «lun^  u# 

I  Ur-  I.r  u*»  t’alMO  l*»i  lilt  *v«wni;  Lir*5fa  o.  IU  Uk*rt 
hitlM*.  harNi  hi*.  iuiiitK  hrirk  urK 

running  tart.irt*#,  rrmrnt  hi.#  k  f**Utrl*#. 

ilnif  *um,  #lrr**.<#,  ftmr  i»  -  I*  fiMilnM  (urnllin* 
»|nrw*.  4»r«*fr«.  hanlwata  u^n  Eun.-  krilrU. 

impUn-'nl  rtiitv#  IrindrUi  luilwr  r*r,|#  n>«i  n&itiu. 
nMlnac.  phnlrUn*.  r*#i4iira«t*.  u«  a-iW.  •inrr#, 

«ral>  ml  ii'iatTwnv  *4  «r#  ulll  *K-  joii  lr>* 

mns4r«#  lobemach.#  ah*«U  tha  I  ,»n#  #^.1  *iirro«jn4t*f 
niftaoy  »h»r»  ••pj.iriuiiltM  ar*  non-rm..  Writ*  mlay. 
R.  A.  Hrr.th.  I'.ihaiuiwi  aut  Indoaml  A|mi,  I'ona 
►Wlr  Ka.noa.1  <  ip*aT.  ltK«»  lM,  Cafin  l^rirtr 
K.ik*..  Oraaha.  .Niik 

Chief  A  Baiincu  Of  Your  Own  And  Earn  Big 

•  *«u»l  li.  m*  l#  Taufreaibiil  Makln*'  anil  ftttlug  a 

!«•<«  >|««iukr  l*i  ii^-a-ur*;  raa*ti*r  miiihI  !•»  kiii«M  a* 

in  a  Ira  »*ri«i  *an  tw«»#  fur  iriiaiiti,  nivi.1141 

•  i»nr»h#r*  «ith  all  ih-  iiai*  yua  raa  allanf  in;  n»  capi¬ 
tal  r-<ui..|  nr  4'««l*  in  bii|.  an  »w»n*r  «f  #.^1011.*, 
.w.lrrn  Mijhiii.  n  labtnUVT.  4  Mack  IU,  Ikal-  n.  Uw. 

Aibitf— a  Man  And  Woman!  Lna*»a  la  A  New, 

larnkiard,  a»lf-<trv#lDl**f|  Niainraa  c4  yi*i»  nu  aad  uat* 
lain'*  Infunf.  Ki.ily  Oiirfntril  vltk  •ii.all  ra|*ilal  I 
lf#>‘h  y»a  ia  |H  iUn  lli|W  wfMrif-a  Wrrta  U*Ur. 
|.  It*f7l*na.  RJ(!kM*U  XL,  I'litaturf,  I  •a. 

No  lea  Tliia  Yaar.  I  Control  A  Davies  Thai  Will 

fail  k«  In  »n*iy  I.  akr-r  r l.-r- »*  rka-i  f  *»  •  •-•u*l» 
<*••»»•  a  >Uv  «>*1-ft*i#:  gliai  iai  •ImmaaUainr  r-»u  |*v  «•!*<• 
agriirv  .pi.#n  fr—  V»  uVIdnlUn  Ffr*l  W  Wr*.  »l«i 
k  •# ix  n-fii*  si .  chimn, 

Cal  lata  Buainaaa  For  Yowraalf!  Ealabluk  A  ad 

-|*raU  "Nr»  s%«*ain  |#U#  r*#*|y  Mi  >»»Mf 

6Mnn>in|l|.  W#  biraiah  attuyllblng.  MI-mic*  r»aklr«r  *»f»* 
anliali^l  K/hvrarnuf  «"a«#  H»jkkl  five 
iCrMIrfat,  lira  art  'V  E#a  •l*#ni*1  N.  J. 

Bi«  Opportunity  For  SaUa  M*t.  Capabla  Of 

•  »rra*i'iin«  r<rr«  Kct«a|«a  rlaliia.  Nr«  Y»»t  **-  W 

hl{|,i>»4'lW||aiv'|i|w.  iKaraucrk  nfr#|wi««vr  aarliinr#. 
l»r;L  C,  OalrulaUa  (^rfaniina,  Uraa«l  K#;i«l».  Ilarh. 

Invention — Pat  ait  Attorneys 

Wanfad  Now  Idraa  Writ#  For  Lial  Of  Palaat 

ho,  re#  #|i«  «l#h  in  |*ni  !*»•  |«irn|t  ar«|  W»#l  |n  Invent 

•  Ilk  I  l«l  nf  laVaallMn*  iv*a|#d  >»»*l  SkrU  I.  fut  Irr*- 
•*|- #!••».  ••  In  |«|f>«Uh|lM»  Writ*  Inf  *M*f  f«iuf  4>#».|r 
h.nka  mil  <f*r  «||wa  »h|u<h».  lUlrU*  a|»rH|tn1  f’lrr 
Wf  m.Ic  ||. «•••#•*•  In  ■#■*!  lb-»  M«fnlk*n«  Vlrlnf  J 
Eum  a  i  n  .  Pair-#;  tit)#  ,  NUlk.  Ml  aahlftftup,  |>  C 

Palanl  5«m  TKo  Book  Tka  Inraalor  •Caapa.** 

Worth  B-Tt  Ikon  ail  ollwr  iMinl>nr*i  Fr»r 

Wrila  larrt  A  I  In  Nuklgif  Hkla,  WaaliiHfln#. 

D.  C.  Kat.  I  PAH 

ln«aa4ora  Should  Wrrfa  For  lial  Of  “Noadod 

ftratiikm#  Telrn  hij*r*  1  •••!  "Iloo  to  (M  M  "M 
I'aiaal.”  H*nt  Proa.  llanAalph  A  t-'uimyany.  IU|»|.  K*. 
U  uiinilnn.  |i  t‘. 

Your  Duty  To  InrrnA  Now.  MalorUL  Labor  And 

ll«ir-M>lii( ilivlrn  H  rlla  »a«Kk  A  la»r« r><f . 

•  Sot fU  Uvjrrra  Path.  IMI.  M  irhlncl-.n,  Ll.  C  .  Nru 

I  <«k  nr<*ti»rajn  |S*ckla4  I r»o. 

Patent#  Thai  Protaet  And  Pap.  Book#  And  Ad* 

■  la*  fir*-  llltfhral  rrfereiifro  IV*I  rni’t*  l“r*iu j< r»— 

Waranii K  4'nVNaii, *94  f  Scr»*» ,W  a-hlnrl*-r*  I •  4*. 


High  Gradf  Satesmtn 

fLackieioe  Trrrifcary  To  Lira  Wire  S#lr#m«o  Oa 

I  I • . r  -•*.-•  Iltir  |n  bt|  i“-  MIJ  *4  iMulla.  AdHa 

ami  Vitf  |iWi»| MimaMliA m aaMbl and  rapru 

•alro,  VAMlUal  «•  *u\r  •—  *f  -lair#  liar  |fn|.oltan. 
iur<-ioi«wo  mpilrn*  Ml  nu-  ml  unco  f«r  iWUlla.  W,  U 
tar|rUlf  t*n  ,  luol  H,K.riiu»»  N.  V. 

Salaaanan  Clip  Or  Traoalanf.  Ftptrkata  Ua- 

Ik.muii  f*.i  Hot  -A  -v»"t<*r*  and  Mil*  faniitkfi 

P»l«rr  In  #pa»r  141*0  In  *»ia  #la-  hi  a  ulirln  grJ  *m  m 
IIHiMia  >.-•»  Ka|iiilniHll  wr»..  .•  rrndrro-l  )l»i.kora 
AMlru  nrairV  ..tt*.  lupl  kli  Null  H  .’•oiurn*#  Tr 
Au'ii.  JWa  Kraarlwn  X*«  Y.  rk 

Two  Of  Oar  Mon  Made  9B.OOO  In  191  7  Salim,  Our 

•tall  kw#n  #4MMUti>f  li*r  >4  All  (Walan  #Mr1  Noll  r, 
•*nl«ri«*aillm»  fcnuaro.  MM  r  aaoi,a  |*-»*«oi^n1  r«i  S#- 

•  ir  larnWiry  hiah  ,m4r  nn  »-*-li  a*n#for|nry  wIh- 
rnraa.  TUr  n*«a  l»  N>ii|ihr  CV..  h|i  C.*..  H#.l  i»a#.  Inna 

I  Want  A  Man  Who  Con  Talk  lnt»ll«ont]r 

!«'  #11  *i  a  Ini  -*  'air  rwliaifn  #••!  *'orn  IN*  uI*«*di  •*• 

•  •ir  I'UM  iin  «rl|Va  l»r»  In  nl»#iur#iril;  f!*hl  m#a  ran 
l*  Si,  imarr  »htW  Iran  »,  MM  ulr  ailli  fi  (o/ 

I*-  o-»  J  Ml.  f  .  »orv  Cular#  iMWllf,  N*-a  York  4  *»#. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

F#r*  Vinrhl.  Capabla  India#  To  Traaal.  Dm- 

•  •  .na'a  #t«f  aah  *lral«r%  •!' Oil  t*  fi>iw  p#r  rn-  nlM. 
Mollr-«ti|  fnf*  |«a^l  i  in -dtirli  I'r  -g  4  '**iry*»n»  iSyt  i'A 

i  •  ■  ^  o I > •  S-b 

Business  Service 

Conaolrdaled  3*mte  P«rw*oap*a  ClippWlp#!  Any 

r  Of  man  pi  raa.  r#lif*  fiaaiif  I'r*#* 

•  |||I|(I«,  (ViMfOhf .  411  '•..al*  lHolb.fr*  s»l»r^-..  I*k»  «,n 

For  Office  and  Desk 


Where  to  Go  to  Live 


A  Sm.ll  California  Faro.  E-roa  Mora  Moo., 

ultk  Ar«B  «••*%.  TUn»-  (li*  rf*.j«  ton  t  *.•-»  •»*••<  alfalfa. 

•  ••*41,  luilaf,  H«*  *-*•*  ,ra|au«  nl|n»  and 

‘la*a!  f.u  ilaioln,.  |*l<*  a»-l  cMS  fea##.  N"  miW  ooitkor: 

Mirk  Will,  kio  |-l*--«.  rut  tofnii  C  «•!  I«ab.  wA«m4»  «nd 

(h4T<h»«.  Kajof  Ufa kr«a  Xra  r»prn  arlntar.  U’Hla 
t  r  .lur  H«i  Joa>|iiln  Valin  #li**  Hatnln,  aid  R»l» 

ln«  flliw  rau~d  fol^ra,  fire  C  I.  |#.|<  i.  trial 

I’uniaa^iarr.  ruiu  IV  Hi  ,  !•*•  II.  r.n  h  .  Cbiuagw 

Wa  Win  Build  Yoa  Your  Horn#  On  A  Rich  Farm 

•  Itki#  tarh#  N'lln  «4  Ja*  ii**tf|llr  aid  jn  ran  |ai  far  it 
at  If-  rai^  ..f  ••  lumikU.  n*r»ir  i.«rt#y  |*ir  fill  ya»r- 
u.  viara  J*#  Hrt,iiu  r..  .  J«,ka...«.iu.  r  n.u 


(k»Mi« *llr,  fliflAa. 


Military  Jewelry 

MUM  ary  WiM  WaUh.  Hlfk  Crpdo  FlHn  Of 

Mi  •  “h»r«.  lumiiiiui  -ful.  ac4^l  .iTrar  raw  #IMn  A#k 
fi.r  l*».*|  nf  •<«  tnlnaa  la  Nlliury  J-»*lr>.  IbxaY  lat 

W«i  ,o  In  a#r  ailhoit  aim*  fm  -n»*r#urr  |^r,t*i 
|knlir».  34  III  tar*  MM  air  b  (Vojpaay,  1.  Hulnr  HfillilTn,. 

ntUbumit,  Pa. 

Information  for  Policyholders 

Life  l*i#uranc«  I’diow  Bou,hl.  Wa  C«a  Pap  Up 

tn  3»K  M.ira  ih«*  Iwoln,  r*ai|w>iyr  ran  I*  wall*  |«#i  ft# 
|u|,  TTF.1  Klltvlr  all  IK.KI'.  NAUfl'If  HIP  to  l*£J  W f*Cl 
fnr  k*ukl»t  Oiaitru  Y.  Ma|ad  A  t'#,  Cm-,  F#i  iu*. 
VI  Liharty  Mlr*a«.  Ni«  Y.nfc  4  ily. 

Male  Help  Wanted 

Writ#  For  Lial  Of  Car'l  Poaitioo.  And  Book 

tallla,  li*-«  f«rnaf  ('.ill  Nff#«  Wt  |* «•«.!•••« 

ra.  fbAu-gl.##*  Yaarl*  fnaian.  I'aiiH*.**  tYvil  Hrf*.  a*» 
hi«*l,  Uk  >  ti,  It*,  fc.-i.-i  X  r. 

Railroad#  Want  Traffic  Inspector*.  Pap  II  25  To 

MO. I  all  rtpmn  •  ••«  iktor  iim^  I^nw 

pM.1%.  UilMlf  •  hr*  K fwlbr  I’lr-p  Mi*..l,h|(Trtl.i.Jf  V 

Collections 

"Rad  Streak#  Of  Howaatp  EaiaA  In  Eeerpbodp.*" 

■I  I  I  ...Hr.t  #;'•••••'  i*.<  i  r*  n 

narf  I #«fU  H  rilr  h«  «lw  iH«lY  *4  "Hr#  ||t>  airl  (la 

Hill."  r»-w  Praw-U  4.  Uika.  11  ml  Nail  Ha*# 

M  labt  r  I.  1  •-  1  -S  ...  i  .  |  -  i.  ..  .  |  II 

Agents  Wanted 


A, ant#  Mon  And  Women  Wanted.  New  Mon 

ll«r  Hcitf  HantM,  lnwt  $*■  in  Pale  »**-•  aafmllp  bring 
lui.lr  «**•  l*i  am  iiti|  «.eirn  Tbr  •r|,|n#i  llifUr*l  I  *«• 
luavnl  prlml.  Nh  ld  ptlbl  t«4.  r»4  «i#ln  pud 
wll#  f #*•  a rea' ea#|  N*»  *«|»r*r**-»  *n4i.l  M  In. 

•!•*•  territory  MV  .rk  Hi  **f  «|#r*  imr  Mi*  XUuk  VL 
er»l*l  1  11  id  >olf  4ny  Rkni*#.  X  #*dj  -J  ifiu  .nu  -wl 
uM#).  iJWnluri*.  I'r  nnia  •*#*•  r  v»,l  f..r  frr*  oitlli 
«frf  MVnlr-  Uala*  kihlU#  Hut  f i  nWpaap.  t'CM 
MV  a#  I»r  M  III,  f'lairtr.  It 

Cook  In  On  Bone  Dry  Bill  Make  M  A  Dap  Foay 

Will  Jin*  yoa  bnw  nrlik  Mir  Cienalrttnl  1'urr  Fruit 
(irink*  MM  ente4  »rrry»h»re.  Hrrnll  porkscr  -pj»|  mli 
•Tiler.  Hm  •«  *l»r  ClklW  »f#  41/rtlmr  • . ml*  y*i«T  ter 
ribiry.  MM  nir  quick.  Aeirrimn  1'rde.i*  LV*..  VM  W 
XL,  n*r|»ull  O. 

Agent#  Celllr.r  MndotB.BO  hi  Two  Honrs  3eB- 

ln,  «ir  *r*  r..t*r  l«i<laHand  |nlr -m  *•  »uUm*.  ApiCiri 
tn  uUmi'Nira  In  ten  aiiulaa  fl.B  pr-Hi  on  $1  .Ml  .infer 
Xrlw  *|nlri  f.rwit|i*«.  AiU.tmM*irinlV,  I*<t4  H-ll, 
Itaybm.  tib»». 

Agent#:  New  Aulometic  Chew  Seat  Fite  Any 

|a*k»n «lair.  Xn  n#ii.  u.  l».*r  |tai.  IHc  #*iu-r  t*tmr 
•  HU  lial  Kiw  AnandiNlM  cuiiiIk  A«**nnl»  Xml 
C*c» .  *IT  N*.nb  St..  Xtaytoo, 

btapdeTprc#.  I  no  or  At  moor  For  Auto  Tiroe.  Pre- 

||«|  |W<i*in  #|4U*I#.*H.  |H’«W  7ir*  *#i  .-eK'*  HI, 

«i*..f»«*  \r«*«e.rit*i'  (kfiXiMwIiiMiMillii 

A  ,enti  To  Soil  "Euroka  Stool  Range#"  From  W ag¬ 
io  a.  no  IM<r»  lit  lie  rail.  H',  manry  ai##r<  f.e  in*  r*r. 

I  eiel.-gir  Proa  I  nn-1*  ka#,*  Cb,  •  I'KalUai .  Ill# 

Sell  Guaranteed  Made  To  Measure  Raincoat* 

Ar*nia|*r*re pi  'ii4>H*atd  Nal«*lal.O'rkn.**im|.i|.|*»'.m- 
|»anililr.  i.*alHI  free.  HtanlaM  ftotnmplt.Si  .  t*MH  aey.X.Y 


.  Htar»*ar4  fieta>-**«lt'n  .  »»MH  n#j-.M  V 


Eorrp  Home  Uee#  Sanitary  Rau.h..  B.«  Prnfita, 

ei<ln*t#e  wrrtiori  tie»y  mark  feryaung  eu4 nil.  nm  >>r 
«na*i  V»  « ibi#  ynubao.Pmitat.HolaelSi  ,1'MeH‘ony  S  M 

Ageot#-  Large  Profit#  f  roe  Sean  plea  Gold  Sign 

le-iirr*  fm  •Mr*  tad  nftn*  nimlnea  In*  «*•*  ran  pen  n. 
Ill,  .tamand  Metallir  letter  iV.  I V  X.trtark  XL  <  huag-*. 


Personal 


Cask  -  Send  By  Mail  Any  Dsacnrdad  Jewelry. 

wa  nr  br*lirii.  tHarynM*.  VV #r-  lt-«  -  M  ,**M  dlnf.flall 
•line.  nia,n*l  •  ia*|nl«,  let***  Uwth  !#-•*»  «l  a|«-  MM.-  w*.| 
co#kai  i*#mI  <  re  ret 

r# peine  if  XI f  «-#*f  I#  BH*nl dtrlnTl  X-#  |Urv«  •  -!•••*•  M 
•  iit!i>i;«*  e«i  fm-  IJhrriy  l'e.,  »  l*»i  IlicJ 

Va.i  m.,  ntwWmh.  Pa 

Free  Tn  Writer# -A  Wonderful  Uttlo  Book  Of 

am-*  waking  ►  *ta.  e*„r*i#.t»*  i4*u: !*•*  M  Ht*«g  *i» 
.♦«fr,1  *i  ryml  |<lai  snlinf.  ,%•-*-  #»eiy  k'**w.  1*1*1  etf 

4i-  •*  Writer*#  fWr*^-e.  |»;i  XL  N  V. 


Wonderful  Adding  Markina  Seven  Column#  Write  New#  Item#  And  Sfcort  Stone#  For  Pap 

-  *•-*•111  In  »r*i»  *|e*Ji  tMm#rnln«-f  Htiylr  l*ri»e  U  «|#n tilt-  »-mk  in*  (4jm«  Irw.  I'rw 

#i.  M,* nl*  emit. .|.  l»apl  »  L  J. Ien*nm#n •  ^ jir:«*n  I'tali  Hetwnia,  **a*li.  ate  tei  i  l>»ut*  Jfn. 


COLLIER’S  CLASSIFIED 


T«B*  uf  many  npytoiitir#  ktiuon  lu  br  *d  di>fmci  IWM 

1  hrir  ji|*rrt*#rmrni*  jre  •mill  unit  hrrau*c  nl  llir  ImI  ihll  l  '  >1  I  UK'  if*  n(i»  w*n4  of 
J.iih  i.li  I-Ig  #dvr»bHrme«tU  on  f  i#  pkC**.  iNu*  fmn*  rvrry  tdmtafT  the  #amr  chknrr  eu# 

•j»*g fiUv  ht*  hi  kiliti  l  pun*  allriitinri 

Mir  .*•!  *  n  i  ruictr-  ?n  ir  >if  lirtlt^ff  felt  nnli  a  p#rl  ul  thr  #f*»iy.  leltei#.  winrimir*  inter 
e-.i»i|g  and  other  ’l*icr«eiirr'  brinu  nrC<  »tf f  to  forbplel*  Ihf  |iietrn:tlr«  n| 

The  hfr-*  hrre  ftprnrolnl  mil  glgillp  and  p«*co|itl]  »r»»  tt  putts  mqu  nc*  and  tend  pull  full 
*ir»  *.i*  id  u  hat  thrp  ha*c  1»»  offer. 


Feef  and  Meemuh 

Cnnftnued  from  pnpr  if 


rinphftxizinfr  the  patience  of  her  tone 
somewhat.  “I  named  them  after  they 
Kot  here.  Mr.  Sanders  hasn't  aeon 
them  yet.  He  had  them  shipped  to  me*. 
He's  earning  this  evening.  Anything 
more  to-day,  Florence ?M 

"Well.  I  was  thinking/'  said  Flor¬ 
ence.  “'What  do  you  think  grandpa'll 
think  about  these  cats?" 

"I  don't  believe  there'll  he  any  more 
outrages/*  Julia  returned,  and  her  dark 
eyes  showed  a  moment's  animation.  4*1 
told  him  at  breakfast  that  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  ended,  and  he  and  every¬ 
body  else  had  to  keep  away  from  Fift 
and  Mimi.  Ik  that  about  all,  Florence?" 

41  You  let  Kitty  Silver  go  near  'em, 
though.  She  says  xhe's  fixing  to  wash 
'em.** 

Julia  smiled  faintly.  “I  thought  she 
would!  I  had  to  go  so  far  as  to  tell 
her  that  ax  long  ax  1  was  housekeeper 
tn  my  father's  house  she’d  do  what  I 
said  or  find  some  other  place.  She  be¬ 
haved  outrageously  and  pretended  to 
believe  the  natural  color  of  Fifi  and 
Mimi  wax  gray!'* 

'4I  expect,"  said  Florence  after  pon¬ 
dering  seriously  for  a  little  while — MI 
expect  it  would  take  quite  some  time 
to  dry  them." 

MNo  doubt.  But  I’d  rather  you  didn’t 
assist.  I'd  rather  you  weren't  even 
around  looking  on,  Florence." 

A  shade  fell  upon  her  niece's  face 
at  thix.  "Why.  Aunt  Julia,  I  couldn't 
do  any  hurm  to  Fifi  and  Mimi  just  look¬ 
in'  at  'em.  could  I?  I  don't  see  what — " 

Julia  laughed.  "That's  the  trouble; 
you  never  do  4just  look*  at  anything 
you're  interested  in,  and,  if  you  don’t 
mind  my  xuying  so,  you’ve  got  rather 
a  record,  dear!  Now.  don't  you  care: 

!  you  can  find  lota  of  other  pleasant 
things  to  do  at  home — or  over  at  Her¬ 
bert  s.  or  Aunt  Fanny's.  You  run  along 
now.  and—'* 

"Well — M  Florence  said,  moving  ax  if 
to  depart. 

"You  might  as  well  go  out  by  the 
front  door,  child/'  Julia  suggested  with 
a  little  watchful  urgency.  "You  come 
over  some  day  when  Fifi  and  Mimi  have 
got  used  to  the  place,  and  you  can  look 
at  them  all  you  want  to." 

"Well.  1  just— ** 

But  as  Florence  seemed  disposed  still 
to  linger,  her  aunt's  manner  became 
more  severe;  she  half  rose  from  her 
reclining  position,  for  emphasis. 

"No,  I  really  mean  it!  Fili  and  Mimi 
are  royal-bred  Persian  cats  with  a  won¬ 
derful  pedigree,  and  I  don’t  know  how? 
much  trouble  and  expense  it's  cost  Mr. 
Sanders  to  get  them  for  me.  They're 
utterly  different  from  ordinary  cats; 
they're  very  fine  and  queer,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  them,  after  all  tM 
trouble  papa's  made  over  other  pres¬ 
ents  I’ve  had,  I  go  straight  to  a  sani¬ 
tarium!  No,  Florence;  you  keep  away 
from  the  kitchen  to-day,  and  I'd  like  to 
hear  the  front  door  as  you  go  out." 

"Well — "  said  Florence,  and  departed. 

fPWKNTY  is  an  unsuspicious  age.  ex- 
1  cept  when  it  fears  that  its  dignity 
or  grace  may  be  threatened  from  with¬ 
out;  and  it  might  have  heen  a  "had 
sign"  in  revelation  of  Julia  Atwater’s 
1  character  if  she  had  failed  to  accept 
the  muffled  metallic  dash  of  the  front 
•  door's  closing  as  a  token  that  her  niece 
had  taken  a  complete  departure  from 
the  promises.  A  supplemental  confirma¬ 
tion  came  a  moment  later,  fainter  but 
no  less  conclusive:  the  distant  slam¬ 
ming  of  the  front  gate,  arid  it  made 
a  clear  picture  of  an  obedient  Florence 
on  her  homeward  way.  Pence  came 
upon  Julia:  she  rend  in  her  book,  while 
at  times  she  dropped  a  languid,  grace¬ 
ful  arm,  and,  with  the  pretty  hand  at 
the  slimmer  end  of  it,  groped  in  a  dark 
shelter  beneath  her  couch,  made  n  selec¬ 
tion,  merely  l»y  her  well -experienced 
sense  of  touch,  from  a  frilled  white 
box  that  lay  in  concealment  there; 
and  then,  bringing  forth  a  crystalline 
violet,  become  scented  sugar,  or  a  bit 
of  fruit  translucent  in  hardened  sirup, 
delicately  launched  it  on  the  way  to 
that  attractive  dissolution  hoped  f4>r  it 
by  the  wistful  tloiior  and  all  without 
removing  her  shadowy  eves  from  the 
little  volume  and  its  patient  struggle 
for  dignified  rimes  with  "Julia."  Flor¬ 
ence  wax  iio  longer  in  her  beautiful 
1  relative's  idlest  thoughts. 

Florence  wus  Idly  in  the  thoughts, 
however,  of  Mrs.  Balche,  the  next-door 
neighbor  to  the  south  Happening  to 
glance  from  a  hay  window,  she  negli¬ 
gently  marked  how  the  child  walked  to 
the  front  gate,  opened  it,  paused  for^ 
a  moments  meditation,  then  hurled  the 
gate  to  a  vigorous  closure,  herself  re¬ 


maining  within  its  protection.  "Odd! 
Mrs.  Balche  murmured. 

Having  thus  eloquently  closed  the  gat* 
Florence  slowly  turned,  then  move, 
toward  the  rear  of  the  house,  quicken 
mg  her  steps  as  she  went,  until  at  a  rur 
she  disappeared  from  the  scope  of  Mr* 
Balche'agate,  cut  off  by  the  Intervcnin* 
foliage  of  Mr.  Atwater's  small  orchard 
Mrs.  Balche  felt  no  great  interest 
nevertheless  she  paused  at  the  sounc 
of  a  boy’s  voice,  half  husky,  half  shrill 
in  an  early  &tage  of  change.  "What  fh 
say,  Florence?  D’shc  say  vmc  could*" 
But  there  came  a  warning,  ti/».'* 

from  Florence  in  a  harsh  whisper.  Then 
in  a  lowered  tone,  the  boy's  voice  said 
"Look  here;  these  are  mighty  funny 
actin'  cats.  I  think  they’re  kind  til 
crazy,  or  somep'm.  Kitty  Silver's  fixed 
a  with  tub  full  o'  suds  for  us." 

MRS.  BALCHE  wax  reminded  of  hei 
own  cat,  and  went  to  give  it  u  little 
cream.  Mrs.  balche  was  a  retire* 
widow,  without  children,  and  too  timn 
to  like  dogs;  but  after  a  suitable  in¬ 
terval,  following  the  loss  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  had  accepted  from  a  friend 
the  gift  of  a  white  kitten,  and  named 
it  VioleL  It  may  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Balche,  having  few  interests  in  life, 
and  being  of  a  sequestering  natun-, 
lived  for  Violet,  and  that  so  much  devo¬ 
tion  was  not  good  for  the  latter's  health. 
In  his  youth,  after  having  shown  suffi¬ 
cient  spirit  to  lose  an  eye  during  n 
sporting  absence  of  throe  nightx  and 
days,  Violet  was  not  again  pi-rmitteil 
enough  freedom  uf  action  to  repeat 
this  disloyalty — though  In  hi*  advanced 
middle  age  he  had  been  fed  to  such 
a  state  that  he  seldom  cared  to  move, 
other  than  by  n  slow,  sneering  wn4- 
mont  of  the  tail  when  friendly  words 
were  addressed  to  him;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  as  he  seemed  beyond  all  capac¬ 
ity  or  desire  to  run  away,  or  to  run 
at  all,  Mrs.  Balche  had  given  him  the 
run  of  the  place.  She  found  him  now, 
asleep  upon  her  back  porch,  and  plncr-tl 
beside  him  a  saucer  of  Cream,  the  sec¬ 
ond  since  his  luncheon.  She  watched 
him  affectionately  as  he  opened  his  eye 
and  turned  his  noble  Henry- the- Eightli 
head,  with  its  great  furred  jowls,  toward 
the  saucer,  and  Wgan  the  process  of 
rising  for  more  food,  which  wax  all  that 
ever  seemed  even  feebly  to  rouse  his 
mind.  When  he  had  risen,  there  wa* 
little  space  between  him  anywhere  and 
the  floor  of  the  porch. 

Violet  took  hi»  cream  without  enthu¬ 
siasm,  pausing  at  times  and  turning  his 
head  away.  In  fact,  he  persisted  only 
out  of  an  incorrigible  sensuality,  and 
finally  withdrew  a  pace  or  two,  leaving 
creamy  traces  still  upon  the  BBOC 
With  a  multitude  of  fond  words  hi* 
kind  mistress  drew  his  attention  tn 
these,  and.  making  a  visible  effort,  he 
returned  and  disposed  of  them. 

"Dot's  dc  Ittjf  «la rim',"  she  mu  I. 
stooping  to  stroke  him.  "Hat  um  ail 
up  nice  clean.  Dood  for  ole  sweet  sin!" 
She  continued  to  stroke  him,  and  Vio¬ 
let  half  closed  his  eye,  nut  with  loMe 
and  serenity,  hut  rather,  as  he  simul¬ 
taneously  rurvingly  gestured  with  hi- 
tail,  in  a  kind  of  impotent  menace, 
meaning  to  say:  "Oh.  for  Heaven's 
sake,  take  your  hands  off  o'  me!"  Then 
he  opened  the  eye  and  paid  u  little, 
instinctive  attention  to  sounds  from 
the  neighboring  yard  A  high  fence, 
shrubberies,  and  foliuge  concealed  that 
yard  from  the  view  of  Violet,  but  the 
sounds  were  eloquent  to  him.  since  they 
were  those  made  by  members  of  hi> 
own  general  species  when  threatening 
atrocities.  The  accent  may  have  been 
foreign,  but  Violet  caught  perfectly 
the  sense  of  what  mvbx  being  .<i»id,  ard 
instinctively  he  muttered  reciprocal 
curse*  within  himself. 

"Wat  a  matta,  honey?"  his  compan¬ 
ion  inquired  sympathetically  mKf».  bad 
people  Tighten  poor  Violet!" 

From  beyond  the  fence  came  the 
murmurings  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in 
hushed  but  urgent  conversation:  and 
with  theM.*  sounds  there  mingled  watery 
agitations,  splashing.#  and  the  like,  u- 
well  as  tnose  low  vocalizing*  which 
Violet  had  recognized — then  there  were 
muffled  explosions,  like  fireworks  choke 
in  feather  beds;  and  the  human  voice* 
grew  uncontrollably  somewhat  louder 
«*>  that  their  import  was  distinguish 
able.  '40wr.r''  “Hush  up,  can’t  you*. 
You  want  t*>  bring  the  whole  town  to  - 
air.fM  "Hush  up  yourself — oh,  good 
»***/"  "1-ook  out- -don't  let  her — ’ 
"Well,  look  whal  she's  doin'  to  me 
can't  you?"  "Fur  Heavt-nxcV  aakc^ 
catch  holt  Hfid — n 
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Which  would  you  pick  as  a  future  winner? 

The  young  fellow  who  spends  all  his 
precious  moments  with  the  daily  paper, 
or  the  other  who,  little  by  little,  is  gaining 
that  knowledge  of  a  few  truly  great  books 
which  will  distinguish  him  always  as  a 
really  well-read  man? 

What  are  the  few  great  books — histories, 


novels,  dramas,  poems,  biographies,  books 
of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and 
religion — that  “picture  the  progress  of 
civilization”  ? 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching — 40  years  of 
it  as  President  of  Harvard  University 
—  has  answered  that  question  in  The 
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Then  came  a  hushed,  husky  voice, 
inevitably  that  of  a  horrified  colored 
person  hastening  from  a  distance:  “Oh, 
my  Gawd!”  There  was  a  scurrying, 
and  the  girl  was  heard  in  furious  yet 
hoarsely  guarded  vehemence:  “Bring 
the  clo'es  prop!  Bring  the  clo'es  prop! 
We  can  poke  that  one  down  from  the 
garage  anyway.  Oh,  my  good  nr**,  look 
at  her  go!” 

Mm.  Ha  lehr  shook  her  head.  “Naughty 
children!'*  she  said  as  she  picked  up  the 
saucer  and  went  to  the  kitchen  door, 
which  she  held  open  for  Violet  to  enter 
“Want  to  come  with  mamma?” 

But  Violet  had  lost  even  the  faint 
interest  in  life  he  had  shown  a  few 
moments  earlier.  He  settled  himself  to 
another  stupor  in  the  sun. 

"Well,  well,”  Mrs.  Balchc  said  in¬ 
dulgently.  “Afterwhile  shall  have  some 
more  nice  keem.” 
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SUNSKT  was  beginning  to  hr  hinted, 
two  hours  later,  when,  in  another 
quarter  of  the  town,  a  little  girl  of 
seven  or  eight,  at  play  on  the*  domestic 
side  of  nn  alley  gate,  became  aware  of 
on  older  inrl  regarding  her  fixedly  over 
the  top  of  the  gate.  The  little  girl  felt 
embarrassed  and  paused  in  her  gay- 
eties,  enfolding  in  her  arms  her  pet 
and  playmate.  MHowdy'dor”  said  the 
stranger  in  a  serious  tone.  •'What'll 
you  take  for  that  eat?'' 

The  little  girl  made  no  reply,  and 
the  stranger,  opening  the  gate,  came 
into  the  yard.  Sne  looked  weary.  ? 
bedraggled,  yet  hurried:  her  air  was 
predominantly  one  of  anxiety  “I'll  give 
you  n  quarter  for  that  cat,”  *h»%  said, 
“1  want  an  all-white  cat,  but  this  one's 
only  got  that  one  gray  spot  over  its  eye, 
and  I  don’t  believe  there’s  an  alb  white 
cat  left  in  town,  leastways  that  any¬ 
body's  willing  to  part  with.  I’ll  give 
you  twenty-five  cents  for  it.  1  haven't 
got  it  with  me.  but  I’ll  promise  to  give 
it  to  you  day  after  to-morrow.” 

The  little  girl  still  made  no  reply,  hut 
continued  to  starr  with  widening  eyes, 
and  the  caller  spoke  with  desperation. 
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moren  a  quarter,  but  III  give  you 
thirty-five  cents  for  her,  money  down, 
day  after  to-morrow.” 

At  this  the  frightened  child  set  the 
cat  upon  tin*  ground  and  fied  into 
the  house.  Florence  Atwater  was  left 
alone;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  the  only 
human  being  left  in  the  yard,  or  in 
sight.  Nevertheless,  a  human  voice 
spoke,  not  far  behind  her.  It  came 
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THAT  evening’s  dusk  had  deepened 
into  starlit  blue  night  when  the  two 
cousins,  each  with  a  scant  uneasy  din¬ 
ner  eaten,  met  by  appointment  in  the 
alley  behind  their  mutual  grandfather’s 
place  of  residence.  Presently  they 
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”  *Norm,  Miss  Julia,  ma'am,’  I  say”  - 
thus  came  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Silver  - 
“ ’no'm,  Miss  Julia,  ma'am,  them  the 
same  two  cats  you  han’  me,  Miss  Julia, 
ma’am.'  I  say.  'Leas 'wise,*  I  say, 
‘them  the  two  sarne  cats  whut  was 
in  nat  closed- up  brown  basket  when  1 
open  it  up  an'  take  an’  fix  to  wash  'em. 
Somebody  might  'a*  took  an'  change  ’em 
To'  they  got  to  me/  I  say,  ‘Miss  Julia, 
ma’am;  but  all  the  change  happen  to 
Vm  aenec  they  been  in  charge  of  mo 
that's  the  gray  what  come  off  ’em  whiles 
1  washin'  cm  an'  drvin*  'em  in  com 
raenl  an’  flunne].  I  dunno  how  much 
imagin'  'em  change  'em.  Miss  Julia, 
ma’am,’  I  say—*  'cause  how  much  they 
change  or  ain’t  change,  that’s  fer  you 
to  say  and  me  not  to  jedge.'  I  say.” 

’T-an*  o’  misery!”  cried  the  visitor, 
chuckling  delightedly.  “I  wonder  how 
you  done  kep'  you’  face,  Miss  Kitty. 
What  Miaa  Julia  say?” 

A  loud,  irresponsible  outburst  of 
mirth  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Silver  fol¬ 
lowed.  When  she  could  again  control 
herself  she  replied  more  definitely. 
"Miss  Julia  »ay,  she  say  she  ain'  never 
hear  no  sech  outragelous  sto'y  Jn  her 
life!  She  tuck  on!  Hallelujah!  An’ 
all  time.  Mix  Johnson,  1  give  you  my 
word,  1  stannin'  there  hnldin'  nat 
basket,  carryin*  on  up  hill  an'  down 
dale,  how  them  the  same  two  Bcrjutn 
cats  Mist*  Summerses  sen'  her;  an’ 
trouble  enough  desa  ten 'in'  to  that 
basket,  lemme  say  to  you,  Mix  John¬ 
son,  as  anybody  kin  tell  you  whutever 
tried  to  take  caru  o’  two  cats  whut  ain't 
yoosta  each  other  in  the  same  basket 
An’  every  blessed  minute,  I  stannin' 
there,  can’t  I  hear  that  ole  Mix  Blatch 
nex'  do’,  out  in  her  back  yod  an'  her 
front  yod,  an’  plum  out  in  the  street, 
hollerin':  ‘Kitty?  Kitty?  Kitty?’  gYtsr 
Miss  Julia  say.  she  oay.  ‘Fine  sto’y!’ 
she  say.  'Them  two  cats  you  claim  my 
Berjum  cats,  they  gnt  short  hair,  an’ 
they  ain't  the  same  age  un'  they  ain't 
even  nowherrs  near  the  same  «{**/  she 
say.  'One  of  ’em’s  as  fat  as  bofe  them 
Berjum  cats,'  she  say:  ’an'  it's  on'v  ijot 
one  eye,’  she  say.  ’Well,  Miss  Julia, 
ma'am/  I  say — 'one  thing:  they  come 
out  white,  all  'ccpt  deos  around  that 
there  skinnier  one's  eye/  I  say;  'dew 
the  same  you  tell  me  they  gnin’  to/ 

I  say.  'You  right  about  that  much, 
ma'am!'  I  say.” 

“Oh,  me!’r  Mrs.  Johnson  moaned, 
worn  with  applausive  laughter.  “What 
she  respon’  then?” 

“I  set  that  basket  down,”  said  Kitty 
Silver,  “an*  I  start  fer  the  do',  whiles 
she  unfasten  the  lid  fer  to  take  one 
mo'  look  at  ’em.  I  reckon;  hut  open 
window  mighty  close  by,  an'  nat  skinny 
white  cat  make  one  jump,  an’  after  In 
while  I  lookin’  out  tnishere  window  an' 

I  see  that  ole  fat  Mir  Blatch's  tom, 
waddlin'  crost  the  yod  todes  home.” 

“What  she  doin'  now?”  Mrs.  Johnson 
inquired. 

“Who?  Miss  Julia?  She  settin*  out 
on  the  front  po'che  talkin'  to  Misla 
Summerses.” 

“My  name!  How  she  goin’  fix  it  with 
him,  after  all  thishercdishrumaniddle?” 

“Who?  Miss  Julia?  I .rave  her  alone, 
honey f  She  take  an*  begin  talk  so  fas’ 
an*  talk  so  sweet  that  young  man  ain't 
goin’  to .  ricklect  he  ever  give  her  no 
cats,  not  till  he's  gone  an'  halfway 
home!  But  I  ain’t  tolc  you  the  <*n' 
of  it,  Mir  Johnson,  an’  the  cn*  of  it’s 
the  bc»'  part  whut  happen.” 

“What  sT that,  Miss  Kitty?” 

“Look!"  amd  Mrs.  Silver.  “MiaU 
Atwater  gone  in  yonder,  after  I  come 
ast  whut  all  them  goin's-on 
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out,  an' 

about.  Well,  sub,  an’  didn'  he  •'ome 
walkin’  out  in  my  kitchen  after  dinnuh 
an*  slip  me  two  bright  sprang  new  sil- 
vuh  dolluhs  right  in  my  han’f” 

“My  name!” 

“YewuM”  said  Mra.  Silver  trium¬ 
phantly. 


IN  the  darkness  outside  the  window 
Florence  rose  to  her  feet.  “What  you 
goin’  to  doP  Bastevt  ukat 

Florence  drew  a  deep  breath  and  thrn 
mad.*  reply  in  an  earn.  M  h r  .1  convk'n- 
tinus  voice;  and  Herbert,  a»  he  listened, 
fell  within  his  bosom — for  the  first 
time  in  hi*  life,  and  profoundly  in  spite 
of  himself — the  stirrings  of  a  strong 
admiration  for  this  girl  cousin  of  his; 
admiration  and  a  desire  to  emulate  Her 
now  in  word  and  dwd. 

“I  think  we've  Hone  very,  very 
wrong/'  she  said.  “I  don’t  want  to 
go  to  bed  to-night  with  alt  this  on  my 
mind,  und  I'm  going  to  find  grandpn 
right  now/'  she  concluded,  “and  con¬ 
fess  every  bit  of  it  to  him.” 
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Sportsmen ,  Athletes ,  Everybody ! 

You  will  find 


the  all  year  round  soft  drink. both  healthful 
and  appetijin^j  to  train  and  $ain  on. 

Approved  for  use  by  the  government  and 
immensely  popular  in  U.S. Cantonments, 
on  Men-o-war  and  with  the  American 
public  because  Bevo  is  pure -wholly  free 
from  bacteria,  such  as  even  milk  or  water 
may  contain. 

Each  and  every  member  of  the  tamily 

old  or  young  will  enjoy  Bevo - go es 

especially  well  with  li$ht  repasts  such  as, 
cold  cuts  of  meat,  salads, chafing- dish 
dainties  and  sea  foods.  Order  Bevo  by 
the  case  for  your  home. 

Families  supplied  by  grocers,  druggists  or  dealcr5. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.  A. 


THE  BEVERAGE 


The  Kodak  Letter 


I  lit*  star  in  the  window  tells  the  story — their  soldier  is  “over  there.” 

The  morning  letter  of  cheer  and  hope  has  been  written  and  with  it 
pictures  are  going,  simple  Kodak  pictures  of  their  own  taking  that  tell  the 
home  story, — pictures  that  will  bring  a  cheery  smile  to  his  face,  a  leap  of  joy 
to  his  heart,  that  will  keep  bright  the  fire  of  courage  in  his  soul  as  with  the 
home  image  fresh  in  mind  he  battles  for  the  safety  of  that  home  and  for  the 
honor  of  his  flag. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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KIN® 

for  War-time  r 

Transportation 

The  Government  needs  the  railroads — you  aid  in  traffic  relief  when 
you  use  a  motor  car. 

The  reliable  automobile  saves  time  and  energy,  serving  the  business 
man  efficiently,  to  the  nation’s  benefit 

Auto-recreation  is  more  necessary  than  ever.  The  burden-bearers 
of  the  country’s  business  must  strain  as  never  before  to  back  up  the 
men  on  the  fighting  line,  and  health  is  the  first  requisite. 

The  automobile’s  new  responsibilities,  scarcity  of  expert  mechanics 
and  the  need  for  utmost  operating  economy  makes  RELIABILITY 
the  most  essential  demand  in  motor  car  selection. 

There  is  no  safer  purchase  than  a  KING. 

It  was  the  second  “Eight”  in  America.  It  is  operating  in  sixty  foreign 
countries,  despite  the  war.  It  has  been  selected  for  armored  car  and 
war-ambulance  service.  Its  low  cost  of  upkeep,  considering  power 
and  size,  has  astonished  many  veteran  garage  men.  Its  road  per¬ 
formance  will  give  you  a  new  pleasure  in  driving.  Ride  in  a  King 
and  you’ll  believe  in  King  advertising. 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


TOURING  CAR 


FOURSOME 


SEDAN 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  DETROIT 


STORM  KING  MOUNTAIN 
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This  Trademark 

Assures  You  100%  Motor  Value 


America's  Standard 
Passenger  Car  Motor 
Look  for  the  Red  Seal 
Nameplate 


America's  St  a  ndard 
Truck  Motor  Ixrok 
for  the  Red  Seal 
Nameplate 


The  Continental  Red  Seal,  shown  above,  is  universally  recognized 
today  as  the  mark  of  a  known  quantity  in  motors. 

When  you  see  the  Red  Seal  on  a  motor,  you  see  a  motor  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  accumulated  experience  of  a  generation  of  motor  making 
—a  motor  not  conceived  over-night,  but  the  sure  result  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  evolution. 

This  motor  embodies  neither  the  untried  nor  the  spectacular— it 
has  been  proved  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  motor  vehicles. 

This  motor  bears  not  merely  the  approval  of  its  makers.  Upon  it 
over  160  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  trucks  stake  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  product. 

This  motor  you  can  rely  on— not  for  power  alone,  not  for  economy 
alone,  not  for  endurance  alone,  but  rather  for  all  the  essential 
motor  qualities. 

This  motor  has  stood  the  one  real  test  of  motor  worth — the  test 
of  Time. 

Such  is  the  Continental,  and  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Red  Seal 
the  meaning  that  has  made  this  motor  America’s  Standard. 

Look  for  the  Red  Seal  in  the  car  or  truck  you  buy— it  makes  you 
sure  of  100^,  motor  value. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Office*  i  Factorial  s 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit— Muikegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


Continental  Motors 

STANDARD  POWER  FOR  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRUCKS 
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Above  photo  shows  why  we  dare  Guarantee 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  for  20  Years — 


Above  is  a  photograph  (actual  size)  of 
a  cross-section  cut  from  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof. 

.'Vo/e  its  great  thickness. 

Note  the  five  alternating  layers  of  Specifica¬ 
tion  Pitch  and  Felt  Waterproofing. 

Note  the  heavy  Wearing-surface  of  Slag 
hound  with  Pitch. 

No  other  type  of  roofing  approaches 
a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  in  the 
amount  of  protective  waterproofing 
material  used  in  its  construction. 

The  weight  of  this  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terial  is  about  250  lbs.  to  100  sq.  ft., 
compared  with  I  75  to  100  lbs.  used  in 
other  types  of  roofs. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  we  dare  guar¬ 
antee  such  a  roof  for  twenty  years, 
but  that  some  people  still  buy  light¬ 
weight,  poorly  constructed  roofs  and 
expect  them  to  give  long  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  service. 


Lower  Cost  per  Year  of  Service 

The  buyer  naturally  asks.  "Do  such 
roofs  cost  more  than  others?”  Our 
answer  is.  ”No,  they  do  not  ” 

The  experience  of  many  years  has 
proved  that  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  cost  less  per  year  of  service  than 
any  other  kind.  It  is  because  they 
give  such  long  service  at  such  low  cost 
that  this  type  of  roofing  now  covers 
most  of  the  permanent  structures  of 
the  country. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  lead¬ 
ing  architects,  engineers,  and  roofing 
contractors  everywhere  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  us  in  the  better-roofs  move¬ 
ment  and  why  large  construction  com¬ 
panies  like  the  Turner  Construction 
Company,  the  Fuller  Construction 
Company.  The  Austin  Company,  and 


many  others,  are  so  strong  for  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs. 

Guaranteed  for  20  Years 

On  all  roofs  of  fifty  squares  or  over,  in 
cities  of  25.000  or  more,  and  in  smaller 
places  where  our  Inspection  Service  is  avail¬ 
able,  we  will  give  with  every  Barrett 
Specification  Roof  a  20 -Year  Surety 
Bond  issued  by  the  well-known  U.  S. 
Fidelity  fit  Guaranty  Company  of 
Baltimore. 

This  bond  exempts  building  owrters  from  all 
roof  repair  and  maintenance  expense  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  bond.  Our  only 
requirements  arc  that  the  roofing  contractor 
be  approved  by  us  and  that  he  strictly  follow 
The  Barrett  Specification  of  May  I.  1916. 

Booklet  explaining  our  20 -Year  Guaranty  and 
a  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  free  on  request. 
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THE  PERMISSIONNAIRE 

BY  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

ILLI  8TNATED  HY  M  K  K  H  K  K  I  C  \  V  H 


°M7wf  icon  in  the  ground,  alive,  they  could  not  kill.” 

Ml  WO  weeks  after  the  German  retreat  from  the 
J-  Aisne  was  rumored,  five  days  after  the  news¬ 
papers  were  printing  censored  desei  ip  lions  of  the 
ravaged  country  they  had  left,  and  the  very  moment 
the  official  bulletin  confirmed  the  news,  Pierre  Nulart 
presented  himself  to  his  lieutenant  to  ask  for  a 
•‘permission’*-*  a  furlough,  the  long-delayed  furlough, 
due  for  more  than  two  years  nowr  which  he  had 
never  been  willing  to  take.  His  lieutenant  frowned 
uneasily,  and  did  not  answer.  After  a  moment’s 
silence  he  said,  gently:  “You  know,  my  old  fellow, 
the  bodies  have  left  very  little  up  thne.”  (Nidart 
was  not  an  old  fellow  at  all,  being  but  thirty-four, 
and  the  father  of  two  young  children.  His  lieuten¬ 
ant  used  the  phrase  as  a  term  of  endearment,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  silent  sergeant.) 

Nidart  made  no  answer  to  his  officer’s  remark 
The  lieutenant  took  it  that  he  persisted  in  wanting 
his  furlough.  As  he  had  at  least  three  furloughs 
due  him,  it  was  hard  to  refuse.  There  was  a  long 
alienee.  Finally,  fingering  the  papers  on  the  dry- 
goods  1k»x  which  served  him  as  desk,  the  lieutenant 
said:  “Your  wife  is  young.  They  say  the  (iermans 
carried  back  to  work  in  Germany  all  women  under 
forty-five,  or  those  who  hadn't  children  under  three." 

Nidart  swallowed  hard,  looked  sick,  and  said  noth¬ 
ing  obstinately.  His  lieutenant  turned  with  a  sigh 
and  motioned  the  founder  to  start  the  red  tape  for 
the  authorization  for  the  furlough.  “All  right.  I 
think  I  can  manage  a  three  weeks'  permission  for 
you.  They're  allowing  that,  1  hear,  to  men  from  the 
invaded  regions  who  haven't  taken  any  furloughs 
since  the  beginning  of  tho  war.” 

“Yes.  mon  lieutenant.  Thank  you,  mon  lieutenant." 
Nidart  saluted  and  went  back  to  his  squad. 

His  lieutenant  shook  his  head,  murmuring  to  tho 
fourrler:  “Those  north-country  men!  There  is  no 
use  saying  a  word  to  them.  They  won't  believe  that 
Ihcir  homes  and  families  aren't  there  till  they  see 
with  their  own  eyes.  And  when  they  do  sec —  I've 
heard  that  some  of  the  men  in  these  first  regiments 
that  followed  up  tho  boche  retreat  across  the  devas¬ 
tated  regions  went,  crazy  when  they  found  their  own 
villages.  Nidart  has  just  one  idea  in  his  head,  poor 
devil,  to  go  straight  before  him,  like  a  homing 
pigeon  till — f*  He  stopped,  his  face  darkening. 

"Oh,  damn  the  bodies!"  the  fourrier  fin¬ 
ished  tho  sentence  fervently. 

"You  see,  Nidart  is  a  master  mason  by 
trade,  and  he  built  their  own  little  house. 

He  carries  around  a  snapshot  of  it  with  his 
wife  and  a  baby  out  in  front.” 

“Oh,  damn  the  bochcs!"  responded  the 
fourrier  nn  a  higher  note. 

-And,  like  nil  those  village  workmen,  they 


got  half  their  living  out  of  their  garden  and  a  field 
or  two.  And  you've  read  what  the  bodies  did  to  the 
gardens  and  fruit  trees.*’ 

“Isn't  there  anything  else  we  con  talk  about?" 
said  the  fourrier. 

NIDART  pn*5*»d  through  Pari*  on  hi*  way  < those 
being  before  the  day*  of  *trictly  one-destination 
furloughs)  and,  extracting  some  very  old  bill*  from 
the  lining  of  his  shoe,  he  spent  the  five  hours  between 
his  trains  in  hasty  purchasing.  At  the  hardware 
shop,  where  he  bought  an  ax,  a  hammer,  some  nails, 
and  a  saw,  the  saleswoman'*  vivacity  of  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  his  taciturnity,  and  she  screwed  from 
him  the  information  that  he  was  going  back  to  his 
home  in  the  devastated  regions. 

At  once  the  group  of  Parisian  working  people  and 
bourgeois  who  happened  to  be  in  the  shop  closed  in 
on  him  sympathetically,  commenting,  advising,  dis¬ 
suading,  offering  their  opinions  with  that  city-bred, 
glib-tongued  clatter  which  Nidart’a  country  soul 
scorned  and  detested. 

“No,  no,  my  friend,  it's  useless  to  try  to  go  hack. 
The  Germans  have  made  a  desert  of  it.  My  cousin's 
wife  has  a  relative  who  was  in  the  regiment  that  first 
followed  the  Germans  after  their  retreat  from  Noyon. 
and  he  said — ” 

“The  Government  is  going  to  issue  a  statement, 
saying  that  land  will  be  given  in  other  parts  of 
France  to  people  from  those  regions,  because  it’s  of 
no  use  to  try  to  rebuild  from  under  the  ruins." 

“No,  not  the  Government;  it’s  a  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  ihe  People  in  the  Invaded  Regions; 
and  they  are  Americans,  millionaires,  every  one. 
And  it’s  in  America  they  are  offering  land,  near 
New  York." 

“No,  near  Buenos  Aires." 

“The  Americana  want  the  regions  left  as  a  monu¬ 
ment,  as  a  place  to  see.  You’ll  make  much  more 
money  as  a  guide  to  tourists  than  trying  to—" 
“Yrour  family  won't  be  there,  you  know.  The 
b»ches  took  all  the  able-bodied  women  back  with 
them;  and  the  children  were  sent  to — " 

“Give  mr  my  change .  irow'f  yoi/,f"  said  Nidart  with 
sudden  fierceness  to  the  saleswoman.  He  turned  his 
back  roughly  on  the  chattering  group  ud  went  out. 


They  shrugged  their  shoulders.  “These  country 
people!  Nothing  on  earth  for  them  but  their  little 
hole  of  a  village!" 

Down  the  street  Nidart,  quickening  to  an  angry 
stride  his  soldierly  gait,  hurried  along  to  a  seed  store. 

That  evening  when  he  got  into  the  battered,  dingy, 
third-class  compartment  of  the  train  going  north  he 
could  hardly  be  seen  for  the  innumerable  packages 
slung  about  his  person.  He  pulled  out  from  one 
bulging  pocket  a  square  piece  of  bread,  from  an¬ 
other  a  piece  of  cheese  and  proceeded  to  dine,  bent 
forward  with  the  weight  of  his  burden*  and  his 
thoughts,  gazing  out  through  the  dirty  windows  at 
the  fiat  farming  country  jerking  by  him  in  the 
moonlight.  It  was  so  soon  after  the  retreat  that  the 
train  went  no  farther  north  than  Noyon,  and  Nidart 
had  lived  far  beyond  Noyon.  About  midnight  he 
rolled  off  the  train,  readjusted  his  packages  and  his 
knapsack,  and,  after  showing  his  perfectly  regular 
sauf-comluit  to  five  or  six  sentries  along  the  way, 
finally  got  out  of  town. 

HK  found  himself  on  the  long  white  road  leading 
north.  It  was  the  road  down  which  they  had 
driven  once  a  week  on  market  days.  Of  all  thr 
double  line  of  noble  poplar  trees  not  one  was  stand¬ 
ing.  The  utterly  changed  aspect  of  the  familiar 
roud  was  startling.  Ahead  of  Nidart  as  he  tramped 
lupidly  forward  was  what  had  been  a  crossroads, 
now  a  gaping  hole.  Nidart.  used  to  gaping  hole*  in 
roads,  walked  down  into  this,  and  out  on  the  other 
side.  He  was  panting  a  little,  but  he  walked  for¬ 
ward  steadily  and  strongly. 

The  moon  shone  full  on  the  place  where  the  first 
village  hud  stood,  the  one  where  his  married  sister 
had  lived,  where  he  and  his  wife  and  the  children 
used  to  come  for  Sunday  dinners  once  in  a  while. 
He  stood  suddenly  before  a  low,  confused  huddle  of 
broken  bricks  and  splintered  beams,  and  looked  about 
him  uncomprehending.  The  silence  was  intense,  la 
the  instant  before  he  understood  what  he  was  seeing, 
he  heard  and  felt  a  rapid  vibration,  his  own  heart 
knocking  loudly.  Then  he  understood. 

A  moment  later,  mechanically,  he  began  to  move 
about,  clambering  up  and  down,  aimlessly,  over  the 
heaps  of  rubble.  Although  he  did  not  know  it,  he 
was  looking  for  the  place  where  his  sister's 
house  had  stood.  Presently  his  knees  gave 
way  under  him.  He  sat  down  suddenly  on  a 
tree  stump  he  noticed.  The  lopped-olf  trunk 
beside  it  showed  it  to  have  been  an  old  cherr> 
tree.  Yes.  his  sister’s  big  cherry  tree,  the 
pride  of  her  garden.  A  long  strip  of  paper, 
one  end  buried  in  a  heap  of  bits  of  plaster, 
fluttered  in  the  night  wind.  It  beat  against 
his  leg  like  some  one  calling  feebly  for  help. 
The  inonn  emerged  from  n  cloud  and  showed 
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it  to  be  a  atrip  of  wall  paper;  hr  recognized  the  pat¬ 
tern;  he  had  helped  his  brother-in-law  put  it  on  the 
bedroom  of  the  house,  llis  sister's  four  children  had 
been  born  within  the  walls  of  that  bedroom.  He  tried 
to  fix  his  mind  on  those  children,  not  to  think  of  any 
other  children,  not  to  remember  his  own.  not  to  " 

The  paper  beat  insistently  and  rhythmically  against 
his  leg  like  u  recurrent  thought  of  madness-  vie 
sprang  up  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  terrified  and. 
stumbling  wildly  among  the  formless  rums,  sought 
for  the  road  again. 

He  walked  heavily  after  this,  lifting  hia  feet  with 
an  effort.  Several  miles  farther,  at  the  heap  of 
debris  which  had  been  Falquiores,  where  his  wife's 
family  had  lived,  he  made  a  wide  detour  through  the 
fields  to  avoid  passing  closer  to  the  ruins.  At  the 
next.  Bondry.  where  he  had  been  born  and  brought 
up,  he  tried  to  turn  aside,  but,  against  his  will,  hi* 
feet  carried  him  straight  to  the  center  of  the  cha<>» 
When  the  first  livid  light  of  dawn  showed  him  the 
two  stumps  of  the  big  apple  trees  before  the  door, 
which  his  grandfather  had  planted,  he  stopped  short 
Of  the  house,  of  the  old  walled  garden,  not  a  trace 
beyond  the  shapeless  heap  of  stones  and  plaster.  He 
stood  there  a  long  time,  staring  silently.  The  light 
gradually  brightened,  until  across  the  level  field*  a 
ray  of  yellow  sunshine  struck  ironically  through  *:he 
branches  of  the  murdered  trees  upon  the  gray  fan* 
of  the  man. 

At  this  he  turned  and,  walking  slowly,  dragging 
hia  feet,  hia  head  hanging,  his  shoulders  bent,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  road  which  led,  like  a  white  tape  laid 
straight  across  the  plain,  toward — toward—  The 
road  had  been  mined  at  regular  intervals,  deep  and 
broad  cratera  stretching  across  it,  enough  to  stop  a 
convoy  of  camions,  not  enough  to  stop  a  single  sol¬ 
dier,  even  although  he  stumbled  along  so  wearily, 
his  cumbersome  packages  beating  against  his  arms 
and  legs;  even  although  he  walked  so  slowly,  more 
and  more  slowly  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  next 
heaped  and  tumbled  mound  of  debris.  The  sun  ro~* 
higher.  ,  .  . 

Presently  it  shone,  with  April  clarity,  on  the  mnn 
lying,  face  downward,  upon  a  heap  of  broken  brick* 

For  a  long  hour  it  showed  nothing  but  that,  the 
ruins,  the  prostrate  trees,  the  man,  like  them  stricken 
and  laid  low. 

Then  it  showed,  poor  and  miserable  under  that 
pale-gold  light,  a  wretched  antlike  procession  issuing 
from  holes  In  the  ground  and  defiling  slowly  along 
the  scarred  road  toward  the  ruins;  women,  a  ft** 
old  men,  a  little  band  of  pale  and  silent  children 
They  approached  the  ruins  and  dispersed.  One  of 
the  women,  leading  three  children,  picked  her  way 
wearily  among  the  heaps  of  stone,  the  charred  and 
twisted  beam* — stopped  Bhort,  both  hands  at  her 
heart 

And  then  the  sun  reeled  in  the  sky  to  a  sound 
which  rang  as  strangely  from  that  silent  desolation 
a*  n  burst  of  song  out  of  hell,  scream  after  screcim 
of  Joy,  ringing  up  to  the  very  heavens,  frantic,  in¬ 
credulous,  magnificent  joy. 

THEKK  they  stood,  the  man  and  wife,  clasped  in 
*  each  other's  arms  In  the  ruins  of  their  home,  will 
red,  swollen  eyes,  smiling  with  quivering  lips,  silent 
Sow  that  the  first  wild  cries  had  gone  rocketlike  to 
the  «ky  and  fallen  hack  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  they 
had  no  words,  no  words  at  all.  They  clasped  each 
other  and  the  children,  and  wept,  constantly  wiping 
the  tears  from  their  white  cheeks,  to  see  each  other 
The  two  older  children,  a  little  shy  of  this  father 
whom  they  had  almost  forgotten,  drew  away  con 
strained,  hanging  their  head*,  looking  up  bashfully 
under  their  bent  brows.  The  man  sat  down  on  a 
heap  of  stones  and  drew  the  little  girl  to  him,  atrok 
ing  her  hair.  He  tried  to  speak,  hut  no  voice  IflRM  d 
from  his  lips.  His  wife  sat  down  beside  him,  laying 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  spent  with  the  excess  of 
her  relief  They  were  all  silent  a  long  time,  their 
hearts  beginning  to  beat  in  the  old  rhythm,  a  sweet, 
pale  peace  dropping  down  upon  them. 

After  a  time  the  youngest  child,  cowering  under 
the  woman's  skirts,  surprised  at  the  long  silefuv 
thruBt  out  a  little  pale  face  from  his  shelter. 

The  man  looked  down  on  him  and  smiled. 
“That's  a  Dupri,”  he  said  in  his  normal  voice, 
with  conviction,  all  his  village  lore  coming  back 
to  him.  “I  know  by  the  Dupre  look  of  hia  nose. 

He  looks  the  way  my  cousin  Jacques  Dupre 
used  to,  when  he  was  little." 

These  were  the  first  articulate  words  spoken. 

With  them  he  turned  his  back  on  the  un¬ 
friendly,  unknowable  immensity  of  the  world  in 
which  he  had  lived,  exiled,  for  three  years,  and 
returned  into  the  close  familiar  community  of 
neighbors  and  kin  where  he  had  lived  for 
thirty- four  years — where  they  had  lived  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  pulverised  wreck  of 
this  community  lay  all  about  him,  but  he 
opened  its  impalpable  doors  and  stepped  once 
uvore  into  its  warm  humanity.  He  looked  at 
the  little  child  whom  he  hud  never  seen  before 
and  knew  him  for  kin. 

HU  wife  nodded.  "Yes,  it's  Louise  and 
Jacques’s  baby.  Louise  was  expecting  him,  you 


know,  when  the  mobilisation  ...  He  was  bom  just 
after  Jacques  went  away,  in  August.  Wc  heard 
Jacques  was  killed— we  have  heard  everything: 
that  Paris  was  taken,  that  London  was  burned;  I 
have  heard  twice  that  you  were  killed — Louise  be¬ 
lieved  it  and  never  got  up  out  of 
bed  at  all  after  the  baby  came. 

She  just  tamed  over  and  let  her¬ 
self  die.  1  took  the  baby.  Some¬ 
body  had  Ui.  That's  the  reason 
I'm  here  now.  They  carried  off 
all  the  women  my  age  unless  they 
had  children  under  three.  They 
thought  the  baby  waB  mine.” 

“But  Jacques  isn't  killed,"  *nid 
Nidart.  “He’s  wounded,  with  one 
wooden  leg,  frantic  to  sec  Louise 
and  the  baby/'  He  made  a  gesture* 
of  blame.  “Louise  always  was  a 
fool!  Anybody's  a  fool  to  give 
up!"  He  looked  down  at  the  boy 
and  held  out  his  hand  “Come  here, 
little  Jemnnot." 

rpHE  child  shrank  away  silently, 

■  burrowing  deeper  into  hia  foster 
mother's  skirts. 

“He’s  afraid,*'  she  explained. 

“We’ve  had  to  make  the  children 
afraid  so  they  would  keep  out  of 
sight>  and  not  break  rules.  There 
were  so  many  rules,  so  many  to 
salute  and  to  bow  to,  the  children 
couldn't  remember;  and  when  they 
forgot,  they  were  so  dreadfully 
ruffed,  or  their  parents  fined  such 
big  fin 

“/  never  saluted!"  said  the  boy 
of  ten,  wagging  his  head  proudly 
“You  have  to  have  something  on 
your  head  to  salute;  they  won’t  let 
you  do  it  bareheaded  So  I  threw 
my  cap  in  the  fire." 

“Yes,  he's  gone  bareheaded  since 
the  first  clay’s,  summer  and  winter, 
rain  and  Hhine,"  said  his  mother 

“Here.  Jean-Picrre,"  said  his 
father,  wrestling  with  one  of  hi* 
packages,  “I’ve  got  a  hat  for  you. 

I've  been  saving  it  for  you;  lugged 
it  all  over  because  I  wanted  my 
boy  to  have  it."  He  extracted 
from  its  brown  canvas  bag  a  Ger¬ 
man  helmet  with  the  spike,  which 
he  held  out.  “And  I've  got  some¬ 
thing  for  my  little  Berthe  too";  he 
fumbled  in  an  inner  pocket.  “I 
made  It  myself,  near  Verdun.  The 
fellows  all  thought  I  was  crazy  to 
work  over  it  so,  when  I  didn't  know 
if  IM  ever  see  my  little  girl  again; 
but  I  was  pretty  sure  mnman 
would  know  how  to  take  care  of 
you.  all  right."  He  drew  out  from 
a  nest  of  soft  rags  a  roughly 
carved  aluminum  ring  and  slipped 
it  on  the  child’s  forefinger. 

As  the  children  drew  off  a  little,  to 
compare  and  examine,  their  parents 
looked  Into  each  other's  eyes,  the 
deep,  united,  serious  look  of  man 
and  wife  before  a  common  problem. 

MEh  bien,  Paulette,"  said  the 
man,  “what  Shull  we  do?  Give  up? 

Move  away?" 

“Oh,  Pierre!"  cried  his  wife. 

"Vow  nunMii 't!" 

For  answer  he  shook  himself  free 
of  his  package*  and  began  to  undo 
them — the  ax.  the  hammer,  the  big 
package  of  nails,  the  saw.  the 
trowel,  the  paper  bags  of  seed*,  the 
pickax.  He  spread  them  out  on  the 
clutter  of  broken  bricks,  plaster, 


splintered  wood,  and  looked  up  at  his  wife.  “That’s 
what  I  bought  on  the  way  here." 

His  wife  nodded.  “But  have  you  had  your  break¬ 
fast?  You'd  better  eat  something  before  you  begin." 
While  he  ate  his  bread  (Continued  an  fray*  27) 


1/  noon  they  uent  back  to  ttic  hr*  burning  under  the  open  s ky 
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WK  went  along  a  bit  farther  in  the  limousin*. 

Just  in*  a  cowboy  will  mount  his  pony  to  go 
(zutii  the  saloon  to  the  post  office  across  the  street, 

so  does  the  war  correspondent  stick  to  hist  limousine 
to  the  lust  extremity.  It  was  now  an  automobile 
without  horn  or  light*,  though,  mute  and  blind,  grop¬ 
ing  along  a  black  road,  furtive  and  muffled,  all  its 
insolence  gone.  The  road  was  camouflaged;  when 
our  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness 
we  could  see.  thanks  to  the  vague  mUkineaa  which 
filtered  from  the  moon  through  heavy  banks  of  cloud, 
a  sort  of  high  screen  to  our  left,  made  of  long  poles 
twined  with  twig*  and  leaves;  and  once,  when  we 
stopped  to  make  sure  of  the  way,  my  electric  torch, 
winked  for  a  moment,  lit  up  a  sign  which  said — or 
whispered — •‘Attention;  Penncmi  vous  volt”  (“Be¬ 
ware:  the  enemy  sees  you**).  This  meant  that  from 
some  observation  post  the  Germun  held  this  part 
of  the  road  under  his  eye— my  electric  torch  went 
out  abruptly.  We  turned  to  the  left,  by  the  immobile 
shadow  of  a  traffic  policeman,  looking  exactly  like 
the  one  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  if 
you'll  whelm  that  one  in  night  and  silence  and  helmet 
him  mysteriously,  and  after  a  moment  entered  a  vil¬ 
lage.  The  limousine  stopped,  and  this  time  we  left  it. 

"Hnir  Fa*t  Can  You  Get  Your  Mask  On?” 

IT  was  the  most  empty,  the  most  silent  village. 

We  were  on  a  wide  main  street;  as  far  as  we  could 
see  before  us,  and  to  the  right  and  the  left,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  point  of  light,  the  slightest 
squeak  of  any  sound — not  the  eye*  of  a  cat  nor  the 
scurry  of  a  rat.  The  stone  houses  had  queer,  dis¬ 
torted  attitudes;  they  seemed  to  wring  their  hands 
and  to  scream  voicelessly.  Going  up  to  them,  we 
could  look,  through  holes  that  had  been  windows, 
right  up  into  the  aky  through  hole?  that  had  been 
roofs;  the  houses  were  mere  ghosts,  the  village  a 
wraith.  A  chapel  drew  me  by  its  apparent  solidity. 
But  it  was  the  same.  Standing  in  the  Gothic  arch 
of  the  entrance,  at  the  head  of  the  half-pul verixed 
steps,  and  looking  upward.  I  could  see  nothing  but 
the  sky — the  heavy  dome  of  cloud  vaguely  phos¬ 
phorescent  with  moon  and  where  the  altar  had  !>een 
there  was  a  hush,  almost  as  big  as  a  tree,  with  one 
branch  that  looked  like  a  witeh  astraddle. 

We  hud  left  the  machine  up  against  a  wall  for 
shelter,  and  the  chauffeur  had  vanished  Into  the 
earth— into  a  dugout,  I  surmise,  when*  he  had  friends 
t chauffeurs  have  friends  everywhere).  The  limou¬ 


sine,  now,  in  that  tenuous  village  which  seemed  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  state  between  life  and  death,  looked  fan¬ 
tastically  solid  and  sacrilegiously  out  of  place;  but 

also  it  looked  very  lonesome,  and  it  seemed  wrong 
to  leave  it  thus  alone.  We  did,  though;  we  had  come 
to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  to  machine*;  it  was  afoot 
that  we  made  for  the  other  end  of  the  village.  And 
while  in  a  little  solid  group,  as  incongruous  as  the 
limousine,  we  tramped  through  this  unreal  scenery, 
reality  and  the  moment  suddenly  reasserted  them¬ 
selves.  Deep  somewhere  in  the  night,  something 
boomed  heavily,  followed  by  a  clearer,  nearer  crash. 
The  sound  spread,  was  taken  up  und  imitated;  a 
half-lazy,  half-interestril  artillery  game  began — big 
guns,  startled  for  some  reason  or  other,  baying,  but 
without  much  conviction.  There  would  he  dull  booms, 
then  clear,  vicious  cracking  detonations  nearer,  and 
once  in  a  while  something  traversed  the  sky  above 
like  an  invisible  rocket,  with  a  long  hiss  which 
seemed  to  travel  from  horizon  to  horizon.  It  was 
as  If  Old  Dame  Slaughter,  deep  a.-deep  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  had  stirred  vaguely  with  mut- 
terings  of  u  bad  dream 

At  the  end  of  the  street  we  dived  into  a  dugout — 
a  deep,  solid  little  place,  snug  and  warm,  where  we 
found  the  intelligence  officer — a  captain — who  was 
to  guide  us  on  our  onward  journey.  He  said:  “How 
fast  can  you  get  your  gas  mask  on?" 

I  have  said  that  you  can  tell  if  you  are  getting 
toward  the  front  by  the  villages  you  go  through  and 
by  the  houses  of  the  people  you  visit.  You  can  also 
tell  by  the  concern  displayed  toward  your  mask. 
When  you  leave  on  your  trip,  some  one  or  other  will 
nay  carelessly:  “You'd better  take  a  gas  mask  along." 
You  take  it  along,  and  throw  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  limousine,  and  forget  it.  Al  some  stage  of  the 
journey  some  one  says:  “You  had  better  string  your 
gas  mask  on,"  and  you  sling  it  on,  loosely,  letting  it 
hang  upon  your  hip.  Further  on  you  are  told  to 
place  it  at  the  ready,  and  you  hitch  it  up  to  its  place 
beneath  your  chin.  Then  you  get  to  a  place  where  an 
officer  says:  “How  fast  can  you  get  vour  mask  on?" 

I  answered  I  had  never  had  one  on;  that  last  time 
1  was  at  the  front  they  had  not  been  invented. 

Our  intelligence  officer  put  on  an  air  of  exag¬ 
gerated  horror,  and  said:  “I'm  going  to  give  you 
a  little  lesion  in  putting  it  on."  Upon  which  I  was 
made  to  practice  a  while.  I  found  the  art  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  I  thought.  The  made  is  a  rubber  contriv¬ 
ance,  with  two  goggles,  and  it  covers  your  whole 


face.  Once  you  have  it  on,  your  only  communication 
with  the  outside  world  is  through  a  rubber  tube  con¬ 
nected  with  the  little  reservoir,  filled  with  tittering 
material  soaked  :u  neutralizing  chemicals,  which 
hangs  still  on  your  chest  tightly;  you  take  the  end 
of  the  tube  between  your  teeth  and  breathe  through 
that,  your  nose  meanwhile  being  rinsed  by  two  little 
pieces  of  wood,  connected  by  a  spring,  which  pinch 
your  nostrils  together.  That  is,  they  are  supposed 
to.  But  they  didn't  hold  mine.  1  didn't  know  till 
then  what  a  stubborn  nose  breather  1  am.  At  my 
first  attempt  the  little  piece  of  wood  flew  off  my  nose 
violently;  I  took  a  deep  breath  through  my  indomi¬ 
table  nostrils  and  exhausted,  of  course,  what  little 
air  was  in  the  musk,  which  immediately  sucked  in 
flat  against  my  face.  For  the  next  breath  there  re¬ 
mained  no  air  I  began  to  drown,  right  there  in  that 
place  without  water,  while  everybody  laughed.  Even 
then  I  didn't  breathe  in  by  the  tube  held  between 
my  teeth:  I  had  tn  snatch  ofT  the  mask,  pur  pie- faced. 
Well,  the  captain  held  me  practicing  till  1  hud  got 
the  hang  of  the  odious  instrument,  then  said  con¬ 
solingly:  “That  mask  of  yours  doesn't  fit,  anyway; 
it's  much  too  small;  it  would  let  the  gas  through." 

The  Chatelain  of  the  Caatle 

A  r  TER  which  the  euptain  took  us  to  see  his  maps 
These  were  in  an  old  chateau  near  by,  one  cf 
the  rooms  of  which  he  had  made  his  office  and  work 
shop.  We  stood  in  the  ruins  of  a  garden  a  while, 
listening  tn  the  cannonade — dull  boomings  of  heavy 
guns,  resonant  arrivals  and,  now  and  then,  that  long, 
ripping  sound  as  though  of  u  rocket  hissing  from 
horizon  to  horizon  and  tearing  in  two  a  sky  mail* 
of  paper  while  in  the  distance,  to  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  west,  flares  of  an  incredibly  violent 
whiteness  nf  light  rose  in  the  darkness,  hung  long, 
then  died  slowly  out  w  ith  a  few  last  luminous  crumbs 
We  then  entered  the  castle,  groping  blindly  behind 
our  guide  across  a  large  hall  with  stone  flooring, 
our  feet  striking  now  and  then  resonances  of  huge 
vaults,  then  up  a  stone  stairway  with  balustrade 
of  marble,  stepping  carefully,  to  the  words  of  warn¬ 
ing  of  our  leader,  over  strange  voids,  holes,  and 
missing  steps.  Upstairs  was  a  long  corridor,  along 
tashles*  windows.  The  captain  opened  a  door,  and 
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we  entered  his  domain— a  large  room  with  a  Gothic 
fireplace  at  one  end.  It  was  lighted  by  one  guttering 
candle,  and  in  iU  poor  light  a  young  French  soldier, 
u  boy  with  large  brown  eyes  and  curly  hair,  was 
working,  bent  over  a  long  table.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  working  on  a  map,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
been  here  forever  in  this*  old  caatle,  toiling  upon  an 
urgent,  minute,  and  interminable  task-  -the  chate- 
lain  of  the  castle,  bewitched.  The  old  place  had  been 
gutted  of  furnishings,  but  the  many  maps  upon  the 
wall  rustled  like  tapestry  to  invisible  currents  of  air, 
and  small  cavalcades  of  rata  paaaed  overhead.  A  bat¬ 
tery  of  heavy  guns  near  by  let  loose  suddenly:  the 
whole  pile  rocked  and  shook  to  ita  deep  foundations. 

Following  Mercury 

WHKN  the  intelligence  officer  had  shown  us,  on 
his  maps,  to  what  point  of  the  front-trench  sys¬ 
tem  we  were  going,  we  started  on  the  last  lap  of 
our  journey.  We  passed  through  the  village  again, 
and  by  our  limousine,  which  looked  very  lonely  and 
vulnerable  there  against  its  wall,  and  then  went  out 
into  open  country.  To  the  right  and  the  left  plains 
spread  dimly,  houseless,  treeless,  untenanted  and 
dead,  unstirred  even  by  whir  of  wing  or  squeak  of 
small  rodent.  The  melted  snows,  the  rains,  had  con¬ 
verted  them  into  a  sea  of  mud.  and  across  this  sea 
the  ruad  went  straight,  narrow,  and  hard  as  a  cause¬ 
way,  and  so  empty  that  it  seemed  impossible  anyone 
could  ever  have  traveled  it.  Once  in  a  while  we 
plumped  into  a  shell  hole,  icy  water  above  the  knees; 
the  strange  half  light,  passing  through  heavy  clouds, 
transformed  all  shapes  into  deceitful  semblances. 
The  cannonade  was  gradually  ceasing,  and  giving 
way  to  the  intermittent  stuttering  of  machinr  guns, 
and  ceaselessly,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
now  before  us.  the  Very  lights  hung  themselves 
above  the  horizon,  violet-white,  violent,  and  spectral 
We  came  at  length  to  the  headquarters  of  the  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  regiment.  This  was  among  the  stumps  and 
vestiges  of  a  murdered  hamlet.  The  lower  part  of  the 
one  chaumi£re,  the  outer  skin  of 
which  still  stood,  had  been  heavily 
rebuilt  into  a  low  shelter  of  heavy 
beams  and  concrete.  Just  five  min¬ 
utes  before  our  arrival,  we  found, 
a  big  shell  had  passed  through  a 
comer  of  the  old  roof  and  had 
fallen  into  what  once  had  been 
the  peasant’s  cabbage  patch.  We 
viewed  the  very  respectable  hole 
made  in  the  much-fertilized  soil 
itbe  shell  seemed  to  have  turned 
and  turned  in  it  like  a  dog  pre¬ 
paring  his  bed),  and  then  were 
invited  inside. 

The  room,  low  and  heavily 
beamed,  was  filled  with  tobacco 
smoke  and  fragrance  of  hot 
coffee;  two  small  lamps,  half 
smothered,  threw  gleams  on 
strong  faces  above  a  rough  table; 
the  colonel  and  hi*  staff  were  here 
I  no  one  sleep*  at  night  in  the 
first-line  positions),  close  to  the 
telephones — their  eyes  caved  in 
with  long  v  i  g  i  1  9.  their  clothes 
coated  with  the  mud  of  frequent 
inspection*.  A  runner  waa  or¬ 
dered  for  us,  and  when  he  had 
reported  we  went  on  again,  fol¬ 
lowing  him. 

A  runner  is  a  soldier  who  is 
used  because  of  his  instinct  of 
direction  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  trenches.  In  peaceful  mo 
ments  he  guide*  staff  officers  on 
their  visits  through  the  intricacy 
of  the  narrow  guts  or  relief* 
coming  in  or  out.  But  during  an 
attack  or  a  raid,  when  the  tele¬ 
phone  wires  have  all  been  cut 
and  the  rockets  signal  wildly,  he 
is  the  last  resort,  the  last  mean* 
of  communication  between  the 
front  line  and  the  commanding 
post,  and  it  is  he  who,  link  in  the 
running  relay,  bears  urgent  mes¬ 
sages — calls  for  help  or  rigid 
orders  —  through  barrage  fires, 
through  very  hell*  of  fire  and 
destruction.  The  runner  walking 
ahead  of  us  with  a  long,  elastic 
step  was  very  y  o  u  n  g — a  slim 
lad  built  on  greyhound  lines. 

The  long  rubber  boots  which  he 
wore  to  the  hips,  the  sleeve¬ 
less.  tight  leather  jerkin  above, 
defined  his  athletic  slenderness 
'-and  suddenly  something  1  had 
sought  in  my  mind  for  several  He  kept 

hours  came  to  me:  I  knew  what 
he  looked  like,  what  so  many  young  lads  I  had 
jeen  thi*  day  looked  like  under  their  small,  straight- 
brimmed  helmets.  He — and  they — looked  like  the 
god  Mercury,  Mercury  of  the  winged  feet — or, 


rather,  like  pictures  and  statues  I  had  seen  of  him 
<I've  never  seen  the  real  Mercury). 

For  a  little  while  longer  we  followed  the  road, 
ut  first  with  a  few  stump*  of  destroyed  houses  to 
right  and  left,  then  with  only  the  immensity  of  the 
spongy  plain.  The  batteries  were  going  hack  to  sleep 
one  by  one — a  lone  boom  once  in  a  while— but  the 
Very  rockets,  now*  nearer,  lighted  up  the  whole  earth 
at  interval*  with  an  unenrthly  light  and  our  faces 
a*  well.  Machine  guns  too  were  stuttering.  Tat-a- 
tat.  one  would  say  and  then  abruptly  stop,  then 
another  Tat-a-tat-tat  and  another  Tat-a-tat-tat-tat- 
tat-tat,  while  a  la9t  one  unrolled  its  whole  belt  in 
sudden,  frenzied  decision.  Then  insensibly  we  left 
the  road  and  took  to  a  path  by  its  side,  and  insensi¬ 
bly  the  path  sunk  itself  into  the  earth,  and  before 
we  knew  it  the  path  had  become  a  trench,  a  com¬ 
munication  trench.  First  we  were  within  it  up  to 
our  knees,  then  to  our  thighs,  then  to  our  necks — 
and  to  an  observer  outside  (but,  thank  the  Lord, 
there  wasn't  any)  we  would  have  looked  like  a  line 
of  heads  solemnly  sliding  along  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  Finally  our  eyes  too  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  earth,  and  we  proceeded  narrowly  imprisoned 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  with  just  one  opening  to 
take,  a  narrow  slit  of  an  opening,  ever  ahead.  From 
the  manner  in  which  a  leprous  spot  of  sick  light, 
which  marked  the  moon  behind  the  clouds,  shifted 
now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  we  knew  our  way 
was  a  winding  one,  but  moat  of  the  time  our 
attention  was  entirely  taken  up  with  the  problem 
of  merely  proceeding,  of  following  that  diabolical 
runner  who  led  the  way  so  lightly.  The  gut  we  fol¬ 
lowed  hud  been  dug  through  u  land  soaked  and  re¬ 
soaked.  Whenever,  losing  our  balance,  we  put  out 
u  hand  against  one  of  the  walls,  that  hand  sank 
in  something  cold  and  clammy;  whenever  a  shoulder 
struck,  great  flakes  of  diluted  earth  fell  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  That  bottom  was  much  worse  than  the  side*. 
Three-quarters  of  its  width  was  taken  up  by  a  nar¬ 
row  walk  of  slats.  Sometimes  this  little  walk  was 


meeting  our  soldier*,  our  bog*,  singly  or  in  little  group % 


out  of  sight  altogether  beneath  a  two-foot  layer  of 
liquid  mud.  .Sometimes  it  was  vaguely  visible, 
humped  over  a  bit  of  firmer  stuff,  and  then  one 
slipped  from  it  as  from  the  back  of  a  greased  pig 


and  landed  with  a  ploop  into  the  drainage  ditch 
at  the  side.  At  other  times  again  it  wus  visible, 
but  that  was  because  it  floated  across  a  little  lake. 
You  stepped  with  mistaken  confidence  upon  the 
nearer  end  of  a  section  of  slats,  and  abruptly  found 
yourself  in  water  to  the  hip,  while  the  whole  section, 
uprearing.  came  up  to  the  perpendicular  and  slapped 
you  in  the  face.  Soon  wr  were  balls  of  mud,  pain¬ 
fully  waddling,  and  every  once  in  a  while,  what  with 
the  necessity  for  silence,  we  would  have  to  group 
close  to  control  a  mad  fit  of  laughter  and  keep  it 
down,  through  mutual  severity  and  exchanges  of 
warning,  to  smothered  chuckling*  that  hurt  our  poor 
ribs.  And  with  some  stupefaction  we  thought: 
“Here  we  are,  come  from  the  far  States  across  the 
sea;  here  we  arc,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
vulsion  of  all  times;  here  we  are,  in  one  of  the  fore- 
moat  bastions  of  the  greatest  war  of  all  times— 
and  we  are  laughing  like  fools!” 

The  P.  C. 

AFTER  a  long  time  of  this  the  communication 
trench  became  a  fighting  trench.  We  dived  into 
a  hole  right  in  its  side,  crawled  down  a  few  rough 
steps,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  P.  C. — the  post  of 
commandment:  in  other  wordB,  the  captain’s  dugout. 
The  captain  was  sitting  on  the  upper  of  the  two 
bunks,  and  two  of  his  officers  were  sharing  the  hunk 
with  him.  The  reason  no  one  was  using  the  lower 
bunk  was  that,  from  its  earthen  wall,  a  thin  stream 
of  chocolate-hued  water  was  ceaselessly  dripping. 
The  fluid  collected  on  the  floor  and  floated  it*  slat¬ 
ting.  The  huge-beamed  ceiling  was  so  low  one  hud 
to  be  bent  all  of  the  time,  and  between  the  bunks 
and  the  small  table  against  the  other  wall  wns  just 
man  width.  The  whole  place,  filled  as  it  was  with 
tobacco  smoke,  reeked  nevertheless  with  another  and 
more  powerful  smell — that  penetrating  odor  of  deep, 
wet  earth  which  is  so  loathsome  to  man  because  so 
suggestive  of  his  last  habitat 

We  had  coffee  there,  in  the  dugout — coffee  offered  by 
a  mysterious  hand  which  emerged 
from  a  sort  of  low  tunnel,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  some  abandoned  sap, 
in  which  evidently  were  lodged  the 
cook,  the  strikers,  and  the  kitchen, 
Then  the  captain  dressed  to  go  out 
with  us  by  the  simple  act  of  leap¬ 
ing  down  from  his  bunk  into  his 
big  rubber  boots,  which  stood  at 
the  ready  on  the  floor  below,  A 
captain  in  a  trench  never  Bleeps 
nor  undresses  at  night — nor  in  the 
day,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  little  two  hours'  nap.  I  liked 
that  captain.  He  seemed  very 
young;  he  looked  like  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  football  team,  and  he 
had  the  same  simple,  calm,  and 
alert  efficiency  which  one  finds  in 
a  good  captain  of  a  good  football 
team.  But  he  had  been  now  seven 
days  in  the  trench,  and  there  wen* 
lines  in  his  face  which  one  doesn’t 
And  in  the  face  of  the  captain 
of  n  football  team. 

A  Wedge 

E  went  out  with  the  captain 
and,  winding,  reached  the 
very  first- line  trench.  We  picked 
up  on  the  way  the  lieutenant  of 
the  platoon.  Hi*  home  was  a 
sort  of  little  dog  niche,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  bunk,  scooped  out 
of  the  wall  of  a  short  gut  between 
the  first  and  second  trench;  he 
rose  from  it  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box — a  tall  young  fellow  with 
bend  shaven  under  the  helmet. 
A*  may  be  seen,  our  excursion 
had  been  In  the  form  of  a  wedgr, 
penetrating  always  farthei 
toward  the  hoche  and  narrowing 
ever  from  organization  to  organ¬ 
ization  —  from  army  to  corps, 
from  corps  to  division,  from  divi¬ 
sion  to  brigade,  from  brigade  to 
regiment,  from  regiment  to  com¬ 
pany.  from  company  to  platoon. 
We  were  now  with  the  platoon. 

Well,  we  visited  thoroughly  the 
bit  of  France  held  by  this  pla¬ 
toon.  It  was  all  trench,  of  course. 
In  spite  of  the  darkness,  through 
our  sense  of  touch  and  the  dim 
ghost  of  light  that  came  through 
the  cloud*,  we  could  see  that  the 
ground  was  bad.  We  were  in  the 
water  all  the  time  now,  and 
the  trenches  were  shallow,  hardly 
higher  than  one's  head.  There 
were  places  where  cave-ins  had  occurred,  and  the 
fresh  trace  of  shovels  recently  used  could  be  seen; 
sometimes  sacks  of  sand  had  restored  a  fallen  wall; 
and  there  were  place*  so  (CoNfirtwerf  on  1*2) 
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Each  hate  htmpitat  hat  a 
full  mutter  n  equipment 


THE  greatest  credit  item  which  t)  • 
army  medical  corps  has  placed 
upon  the  war  ledger,  in  the  six  month: 
that  the  men  have  been  ir.  camp,  is 
the  prevention  of  some  cn  -  - 

of  venereal  disease.  This  i'  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  would  have 
had  sex  maladies,  gonorrha-n  or 
syphilis,  had  they  stayed 
in  civil  life,  and  who  have 
remained  healthy  nnd  lit 
only  because  wc  went 
to  war. 

This  figure  lb  conserva¬ 
tive:  reckons  only  our 
advance,  in  the  conquest 
of  this  disease,  over  the 
army  conditions  of  peace 
times.  If  civilian  figures 
ware  available,  the  credit 
would  be  greuter.  Among 
new  men  entering  the 
army,  we  always  find  a 
much  larger  percentage 
of  infection  than  among 
seasoned  soldiers.  In 
a  recent  report  from 

twenty-nine  representative  camps,  *3  per  cent  <>r* 
the  venereal  cases  were  inn-ming  men.  In  pre 
venting  these  diseases,  we  are  also  preventing 
their  horrible  after  effects. 

Our  measure  of  success  in  stamping  out 
venereal  disease  has  conn*  from  compulsory 
education  in  the  army,  from  medical  treatment, 
disciplinary  measures,  and  from  community  <•«. 
operation.  The  army  rate  for  pence  time*,  n! 
though  it  was  a  gratifying  reduction  from  civil 
rates,  atill  was  higher  than  our  present  figure  U 
cause  of  the  indifference  of  the  public. 

Community  sources  of  inflation  wen-  not  within 
the  control  of  our  medical  corps.  Now  that  the  army 
is  growing  to  millions,  and  every  family  nr  a>  has 
u  son  in  it,  we  find  it  easier  to  arou  *  interest. 
Sources  of  infectiun  an*  Ml  g  wiped  out,  pro- 
tion  suppressed,  alcohol  prohibited,  education  on  1 1»« 
subject  promoted,  and  wholesome  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  provided  in  camp  nnd  community.  Imperfect 
as  are  our  results,  they  rep-*  ent.  ns  fur  a.<  we  can 
tell,  the  beat  ever  yet  obtained  in  any  part  of  thr 
world.  They  come  from  only  -ix  months  for  organ- 
ixing  the  proper  machinery  and  another  months 
for  installing  it  in  camp  and  community.  The  next 
six  months  should  make  a  still  letter  showing. 

Eight  hundred  cases  of  aleohulbon  have  been  cured 
during  our  camp  experience  T1  *  i'  another  audi¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  us  from  civil  life  when  the  nu  n 
are  drafted.  These  men  may  •  ck -lid*  at  some 
future  time,  when  they  are  mind  fron  Military 
supervision,  but  for  the  tin  *  being.  it  !•  i't, 
lives  have  been  rendered  normal  and  temperate. 


Unsuspected  Defects  Recealed 

A  GOOD  many  of  our  men  hove  lv.-n  taken  into 
camp  from  areas  which  are  known  to  have  a 
Urge  amount  of  malaria.  It  i-  ;i  di-»  difficult  for 
the  individual  to  combat  because  of  tin  cost*  of 
preventive  measures,  which  involve  the  draining  of 
streams,  the  straightening  of  their  'minks,  tin*  dear 
ing  of  underbrush,  the  leveling  of  ditch  -  ar.d  cut¬ 
ting  of  new  ditches,  the  extensive  of  m  ->n  large 
bodies  of  water,  the  mtctmi 

tinued  medical  treatment.  Such  <•••-*-  arc  freely  in¬ 
curred  for  the  protection  of  the  ddiei  - 
Tuberculosis  ia  another  item  to  rm  .  hi  in  th 
auditing  of  our  health  account  I'-im;  tuh  r-  ulou- 
diseaae  naturally  excludes  a  man  from  entry,  hut  all 
cases  are  not  frank.  Indeed,  wt  lira.-  hs.d  •  **n  f 
strikingly  splendid  physique  wh  turned  out  to  have 
large  active  tubercular  lesion*.  It  is  because  of  this 
fact  that  although  the  lungs  of  every  registrant  are 
examined  for  entry,  and  doubtful  cases  are  referred 
to  the  medical  advisory  board  and  reexamined,  and 
the  men  are  all  examined  again  upon  arriving  in 
camp,  we  are  making  still  another  examination  of  all 
the  men  in  military  service  whom  we  can  reach  at 
this  time,  and  still  finding  a  small  number  of  cases 
Those  which  develop  in  the  line  of  duty  are  cared 
for  at  special  Government  sanatoria.  Mostly  we  are 
obliged  to  discharge  them,  in  due  course  of  time;  but 
the  treatment  they  receive,  which  in  many  instances 
they  never  could  have  afforded  in  civil  life,  and  the 
educational  benefits  of  their  army  and  sanatorium 
experience,  give  them  n  protection  against  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  they  did  not  previously  have. 

"Soldier's  heart”  is  a  term  for  classifying  a 
variety  of  functional  heart  disturbances  which  are 


uncovered  in  camp 
life.  Even  though 
wo  examine  regis¬ 
trants  for  heart  de¬ 
fects,  and  all  doubt¬ 
ful  case*  are  again 
examined  by  the 
Medical  Advisory 
Board,  we  still  find 
heart  irregularities 
on  our  third  exami¬ 
nation  in  camp,  or 
later  during  the 
course  of  training  I 
can  nut  give  exact  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  how  many 
uf  them  we  have  re¬ 
claimed  in  tSfc  six 


restoring  to  health  at  the  rate*  of  2.0041  to  3,000  cases 
in  a  year.  Many  of  these  men  have  stomach  u r 
duodenal  ulcers,  or  other  difutiw  disorders  h 
decidedly  disastrous  possibilities.  In  many  instances 
they  would  have  had  no  medical  treatment,  if  they 
had  remained  at  home,  until  they  reached  the  incura¬ 
ble  stage.  The  most  highly  scientific  diagnostic  meas¬ 
ures  are  available  to  all  these  men  regardless  of 
expense.  The  cost  of  examination  by  laboratory  and 
X  ray  methods  is  generally  $50  to  $100,  and  this  doe* 
n<»t  reckon  the  oust  of  subsequent  medical  treatment. 

The  teeth  of  young  male  Americans,  ns  we  vit  w 
them  on  entry  to  the  camp,  appear  in  varying  stages 
of  highly  dangerous  neglect.  Not  only  are  all  mouths 
put  in  a  sanitary  condition,  hut  bridge,  crown,  and 
plate  work  are  permitted,  and  the  men  are  thor¬ 
oughly  instructed  in  urn!  hygiene.  The  relation  of 
tooth  decay  and  gum  infection  to  heart  trouble,  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  and  other  organic  illnesses  is  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  recognised  by  the  public. 

Approximately  15,01)0  cases  of  defective  nervous 
and  mental  argani7.ation  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  mobiliz-ation  Of  these  about  80  per  cent  have 
been  sent  hack  to  civil  life,  as  material  unavailable 
for  army  purposes,  hut  20  per  cent  are  being  greatly 
improved  in  health  and  efficiency.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Arkansas  has  sent  to  my  office  for  u 
list  of  all  soldiers  from  his  State  discharged 
for  nervous  nnd  mental  diseases,  with  a  vi«  w 
to  giving  them  special  care.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  States  will  follow  this  good  example. 

Our  army  death  rate  from  typhoid  is  al¬ 
most  zeru.  In  civil  life  this  disease  is  still 
taking  toll. 

So  widespread  is  disease  that  we  are  accua- 
•  turned  to  think  of  good  health  as  merely  It* 
negation-  If  it  were,  most  of  the  men  whom  we 
accept  would  Ik*  ready  at  once,  as  far  us  their 
physical  condition  is  concerned,  for  active  fight- 
ing.  But  most  men,  in  seemingly  the  best  of 


Alt  mouths  are  pul  In 
a  nanitary  rom/i/ion 


muntiiH*  work,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  1  am  justified  in 
estimating  us  good  results 
us  they  have  had  in  Eng¬ 
land,  here  they  have  em¬ 
ployed  similar  measures. 

.and  where  26  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  ^  soldier's 
heart**  have  been  restored 
to  full  efficiency,  and  an¬ 
other  25  per  cent  to  lim¬ 
ited  service. 

PreparationH  are  now 
under  way  for  preventing 
the  development,  in  many 
cases,  of  functional  heart 
disturbance.  Previously 
all  men  have  fared  alike 
as  to  training,  whether 
they  came  from  inactive 
occupations  or  from  those 
involving  heavy  muscular 
activities.  The  sudden 
transition  for  men  of  in¬ 
active  habits  to  strenu- 
uus  physical  exertion  has 
been  responsible  for  the 
uncovering  of  some  of 
these  heart  weaknesses 
Graded  exercises  will  now 

be  arranged  for  men  of  this  type,  to  fit  them  hy  de¬ 
grees  for  the  heavy  demands  of  full  military  duty. 

In  this  group  of  men  we  shall  include  a  number  of 
types  of  slight  physical  defect,  some  of  which,  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  us.  break  down  under  too  sudden 
strain.  A  good  many  foot  cases  will  thus  be  sal¬ 
vaged.  There  are  no  positive  figures,  but  our 
orthopedic  surgeons  estimate  that  about  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  disabilities  developing  in  camp  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  feet. 

The  number  of  chronic  cases  uf  stomach  disorder 
which  our  half  year's  medical  work  has  uncovered 
is  another  indication  of  the  amount  of  health  saving 
which  the  war  has  brought  about.  A  specialist  from 
my  office,  who  has  recently  made  a  survey  of  such 
cases  in  a  number  of  camps,  estimates  that  we  ar? 


One  reason  ichy  the  army  death  rate  from  typhoid  in  almost  zero 


health,  are  far  below  their  full  physical  capacity. 
War  is  a  supreme  test,  and  no  man  should  enter  it 
who  has  not  been  scientifically  trained  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  endurance.  To  bring  him  to  this  point 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  training-camp 
existence.  His  meals  are  carefully  calculated  as  to 
quantity  and  proportion  of  food  constituents  (and, 
by  the  way,  the  American  soldier  is  the  best- fed  in 
the  world),  he  is  obliged  to  eat  at  regular  hours, 
to  exercise  a  definite  amount,  to  bathe  at  frequent 
intervals,  to  be  in  bed  at  a  specified  time,  and  to 
subject  himself  to  a  liberal  quantity  of  fresh  air. 
He  is  also  instructed  in  the  elements  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  Every  man  who  receives  military 
training  will  not  only  know  more  about  the  subject 
of  health  than  he  (Contjirwcrf  on  fMigc  22) 
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Not  a  Half-Portion  War 

HAT  last  Liberty  Loan  was  finally  set  at  the  lower  sum  of 
three  billions  plus  because,  after  compiling  many  estimates. 
Secretary  McAdoo’s  people  finally  discovered  that  our  country  was 
going  to  be  able  to  spend  only  some  twelve  or  fourteen  billion  dol¬ 
lars  during  this  present  fiscal  year  instead  of  twenty-one  billions, 
which  had  been  their  second  or  third  guess.  The  estimates  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  (July  1.  1918,  to  June  30.  1919)  are  now  being 
put  out  on  an  even  grander  scale.  The  talk  is  of  $15,000,000,000 
for  the  War  Department  and  of  a  total  for  all  departments  run¬ 
ning  close  to  $31,000,000,000.  These  figures,  deservedly  much  criti¬ 
cized,  are  as  loose  as  they  are  large,  partly  becau**  our  country 
has  no  real  budget  system  and  partly  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
under  direct  governmental  control  any  bulk  of  industrial  strength 
able  to  produce  on  such  a  scale.  Time  will  show  what  we  will  be 
able  to  do.  On  this  year's  cut-down  totals  our  country  is  raising 
a  larger  part  of  the  cost  by  taxation  than  is  any  other  nation.  This 
looks  well  and  is  well,  but  should  be  no  source  of  pride  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  it  means  that  we  have  not  yet  got  anything  like  our  full 
force  into  the  war.  When  we  talk  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  spending  the  huge  totals  now  estimated  for  next  year  (the  same 
difficulties  which  cut  down  our  war  accomplishment  by  from  30  to 
•10  per  cent  this  year)  we  are  really  talking  of  our  inability  to  get 
into  things  as  we  should.  The  British  budget  for  1918-19  calls 
for  $14,500,000,000.  It  is  a  fair  guess,  based  on  population,  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  and  development,  that  our  national  wealth  iR  about 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  On  that  scale  we  ought 
to  raise  during  this  next  year  no  less  than  $36,350,000,000,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  spending  it  ought  to  make  a  real  dent  in 
Germany.  The  present  task  for  all  of  us  is  to  give  up  the  useless 
things  of  peace  to  which,  even  now.  far  too  much  of  our  energy 
is  devoted,  and  to  set  ourselves  for  the  stem  work  of  freedom.  The 
task  of  our  leadership  is  to  make  us  do  that. 

Germany  and  Alsace 

HE  late  Charles  Dilke,  a  great  British  Radical,  at  first  re¬ 
garded  France  and  not  Germany  as  the  attacking  power  in  the 
Frnnco-PruRRian  War — which  paved  the  way  for  the  war  of  1914. 
In  one  of  his  books  Dilke  wrote  that  “if  the  English  race  has  a 
mission  in  the  world,  it  is  surely  this:  to  prevent  peace  on  earth 
from  depending  on  the  verdict  of  a  single  man" — and  the  sentence 
was  written  against  Louis  Napoleon,  not  against  the  Hohenzollern 
or  Bismarck.  Later,  Dilke  saw  the  facts  as  they  were.  You  may 
read  of  this  conversion  in  the  massive  “Life"  of  Dilke  which  an 
Irish  parliamentarian.  Stephen  Gwynn.  contributes.  On  one 
occasion  Dilke  quoted  the  words  of  an  Alsatian  deputy  in  the 
German  Reichstag,  in  1874: 

Had  you  spared  ua,  you  would  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
war  had  become  impossible  between  us  and  you.  As  it  is.  you  iro  on  arming, 
and  you  force  all  Europe  to  arm  also.  Instead  of  opening  an  age  of  peace, 
you  hove  inaugurated  an  era  of  war;  and  now  you  await  fresh  campaigns, 
fresh  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  containing  the  names  of  your  brothers  and 
your  sons. 

It  is  not  passion  or  prejudice  that  made  Charles  Dilke  add: 
“The  view  of  this  Alsatian  deputy  is  my  view.  I  do  not  believe 
that  might  makes  right."  It  is  not  prejudice  or  passion  that  in¬ 
terests  such  men  of  Rtate  as  the  French  Socialist  Al.RKRT  Thomas 
or  the  American  peace  lover  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  world’s  peace. 
In  fighting  for  justice  we  are  also  fighting  for  the  restoration  of 
the  lost  provinces  to  the  French — remote  as  that  result  may  seem 
at  this  stage  of  the  war,  judged  on  the  basis  of  actual  operations. 

Americans  ! 

LEVEN  per  cent  of  the  Massachusetts  population  can't  write 
or  read  English,"  says  a  news  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
“Globe.”  In  the  next  column  of  the  “Globe"  one  reads  of  the  brave 
stand  made  by  certain  New  England  troops  against  German  attacks 
on  their  part  of  the  line.  “The  men  engaged  were  60  per  cent 
Italian  and  Polish  by  descent.”  one  of  their  proud  officers — in  civil 
life  a  Connecticut  school-teacher — tells  the  “Globe”  correspond¬ 
ent.  It  would  l>e  an  error  to  deduce  from  these  two  clippings 
from  a  New  York  newspaper  that  the  best  Americans  of  1918  are 
the  Americans  who  can't  read  and  write  English.  Yet  something 
may.  all  the  same,  be  fairly  inferred.  Here  at  home  the  mil  of 
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foreign-bom  or  foreign -derived  national  administrators  includes 
such  alien-sounding  names  as  Baruch,  Rosenwald.  Goethals  (but. 
we’re  told  that  Goethals  is  a  Belgian  name).  Warburg.  Schwab, 
and  Frankfurter  (the  new  “Assistant  Labor  Administrator")  : 
abroad,  our  Polish  American  and  Irish  American  and  Italian 
American  and  German  American  soldiers  have  been  making 
good  alongside  our  Anglo-Americans  and  Other-American  mix¬ 
tures  of  blood  and  language  and  tradition.  Little-minded  men 
rannot  much  longer  fail  to  realize  that  a  man’s  name  indicates 
as  much  about  his  patriotism  and  usefulness  as  the  name  of  his 
favorite  flower  or  the  size  collar  he  wears. 

To  Make  “ Straight  Americans’ * 

PEAKING  of  “German  Americans.”  there  is  the  poet  HERMANN 
Hagedorn.  Hagedorn.  most  of  whose  family  is  in  Germany,  and 
whose  Tory  kinsmen  have  been  fighting  for  the  Kaiser,  naturally 
inclined  toward  the  German  side  of  the  argument  while  America 
was  drifting.  Since  America  has  ceased  to  drift,  he  has  seen  the 
issue  like  the  American  he  is:  so  much  so  that  the  semiofficial 
Cologne  “Gazette”  refers  to  his  "unholy  activities”  in  organizing  the 
society  called  “Friends  of  a  German  Republic”  and  delicately  clas¬ 
sifies  the  members  of  that  organization  as  “dirty  pigs”  (ScAmih(c- 
rinken).  But  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  recognize  the  loyalty  and  the 
democratic  spirit  of  our  Hagedoms  and  SchifTs  and  Franz  Sigel 
juniors.  Here  is  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Hermann 
Hagedorn: 

The  jrre*t  body  of  American*  of  German  origin  ore  absolutely  loyal  They 
know  that  America  i*  their  home,  their  only  possible  home  henceforth.  A 
good  many  of  them  realize  that  somehow  or  other  they  have  been  running  on 
the  wrong  track  these  last  three  years.  They  want  to  gel  back  to  the  mu  in 
line  They  want  to  feel  that  they  -belong.'’ 

In  that  mental  attitude  Ilea  a  great  opportunity  for  other  Americans.  The 
German  Americana  can  be  won  over  absolutely  by  an  expression  on  the  part 
of  other  Americans  of  trust  and  desire  for  friendly  cooperation.  Do  them- 
other  Americans  want  to  root  out  German  secret  agents?  No  one  wants  to  root 
them  out  more  ardently  than  the  German  American,  for  he  recognizes  that 
••very  misdeed  of  a  German  agent  makes  his  own  position  more  difficult.  D*> 
these  other  American*  want  men  and  womrn  for  work  on  Liberty  I/oan  com¬ 
mittees.  Red  Cross  committees,  and  the  like?  The  majority  of  German  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  hungry  for  an  opportunity  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
fellow  citzen*.  They  don't  want  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  arc  outaitie 
the  pale. 

There  Is  one  infallible  means  to  make  German  Americans  Into  straight 
Americans,  and  that  is  to  treat  them  aa  such  until  they  prove  themselves 
otherwise. 

Already  they  have  earned  the  right  to  this  treatment.  They 
have  earned  it  here  at  home — and  over-  there,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  battle  front  In  France. 

<4re  You  a  "Gentleman”  ? 

ERTURBATION  has  been  caused  among  certain  residents  of 
New  York  State  by  the  new  law  which  stipulates  that  all  able- 
bodied  males  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  fifty,  inclusive,  must  he 
"habitually  and  regularly  engaged  in  some  lawful,  useful,  and  rec¬ 
ognized  business,  profession,  trade,  or  employment  until  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war.”  Most  male  citizens  can  probably  prove  their 
callings  legal  and  recognized.  But  this  word  “useful” — what  dan¬ 
gerous  possibilities  it  opens  up!  Magazine  editors,  fiction  writers, 
toe  dancers,  and  sword  swallowers  can.  obviously,  demonstrate  their 
use  in  diverting  more  solid  persons  from  too  much  war-time  care. 
But  other  cases  offer  more  difficulty.  How  about  bartenders  ami 
beauty  doctors  and  politicians?  It  is  (we  understand)  the  "recog¬ 
nized  business,  profession,  trade,  or  employment”  of  stock  gamblers 
to  provide  champagne  and  diamonds  for  chorus  girls.  Writers  of 
stupid  plays  have  an  incalculable  use  in  the  lives  of  dramatic  critics 
GhaRLIE  SlURPHY  and  Hearst  and  the  "German  spy”  are  similarly 
indispensable  to  hordes  of  editorial  writers  and  cartoonists  who, 
without  such  objects  of  righteous  anger,  might  be  at  a  real  loss  tn 
earn  a  living.  But  can  the  usefulness  of  all  these  uses  be  shown 
before  the  law?  We'd  hate  to  be  some  lawyers  hired  to  prove  that 
theirs  is  a  useful  "profession,  trade,  or  employment."  Who  is  to 
interpret  this  most  perilous  verbiage? 

The  Pessoptimist 

THERE  are  any  number  of  optimists  who  are  confident  that  thing- 
will  come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  Houston's  is  the  much  raid 
case  of  the  optimist  who  hopes  for  the  worst,  or  something  near  it 
“The  news  in  the  papprs  is  very  good  this  morning,”  says 


Houston.  ‘‘I  see  where  they  are  determined  to  put  over  con¬ 
scription  on  the  Irish,  and  the  Irish  are  getting  ready  to  light. 
It’s  encouraging.” 

“Oh,"  one  says. 

"And  there  are  the  Clyde  engineers  threatening  to  go  out  on 
strike  again  if  something  isn’t  done  about  the  beer  ration.  It’s  good 
news.” 

"Oh.”  one  says. 

"Here  at  home,”  says  Houston,  “the  spirit  of  partisanship 
is  running  amuck,  as  this  headline  puts  it,  and  the  aviation  pro¬ 
gram  has  got  mixed  up  with  the  Congressional  elections.  That  isn't 
half  bad.” 

“Are  you  going  in  for  subdued  satire?”  one  asks. 

“Me,  satire?”  says  Houston.  “I  wouldn’t  know  the  fellow  if  I 
met  him.  I  am  giving  you  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  here’s 
Kaiser  Bill  crowing  over  the  spirit  of  perfect  unity  and  cooperation 
which  animates  his  beloved  taxpayers.  And  it’s  true  too.  So  much 
the  worse  for  Bill.” 

"Houston,”  one  says  impatiently.  “Don’t  trot  out  that  moth- 
eaten  stuff  about  being  glad  because  we  are  in  each  other’s  hair  since 
that  is  the  way  of  democracy.” 

“It  isn’t  that  at  all.”  says  Houston.  “Only  when  I  am  down 
in  the  mouth  about  the  situation  out  there  on  the  front.it  cheers  me 
up  to  read  about  Ireland,  and  the  engineers  on  the  Clyde,  and  the 
fence  builders  at  Washington.  It  shows  we  are  not  going  to  lose 
the  war.” 

“Oh,”  one  says. 

“It’s  this  way,”  Houston  elucidates.  “I  know  that  Lansdowne 
and  CARSON  are  not  animated  by  the  purest  of  motives.  I 
know'  their  nasty  little  game.  But.  after  all,  if  Lansdowne  and 
Carson  were  afraid  of  losing  the  war,  do  you  think  they’d  take 
off  time  to  satisfy  their  little  grudge  against  Mr.  Dillon  or 
Mr.  De  Valera?  No.  And  if  those  Clyde  shipbuilders  were 
really  afraid  of  the  Kaiser  they  wouldn't  be  thinking  of  their 
beer  so  hard.  And  in  Washington,  if  they  expected  the  German 
navy  to  sail  up  the  Potomac,  they  wouldn’t  be  laying  wires  for 
next  November.” 

“Oh,”  one  repeats. 

“In  this  respect,”  says  Houston,  ”1  rely  on  the  instincts  of  the 
average  man:  and  when  I  read  a  particularly  depressing  com¬ 
munique  from  France,  l  like  to  look  out  all  over  the  Allied  world 
and  see  things  a  good  deal  the  way  they  used  to  be.  If  the  German 
people  stands  like  one  man  liehind  Kaiser  Bill,  it’s  because  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  is  scared  to  death.  If  we  go  on  scrapping  among  our¬ 
selves,  it  shows  a  gratifying  state  of  confidence.” 

One  cannot  recommend  Houston’s  attitude  without  reserve,  but 
in  the  interests  of  history  and  human  nature  his  case  deserves  to 
go  on  record. 

Gorgax 

ENERAL  WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS,  who  contributes  to  this  issue 
of  COLLIER’S  an  article  on  the  work  of  the  United  States  army 
Medical  Corps,  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  sanitarian  of  our  times. 
He  it  was  who  made  possible  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Cana! 
by  changing  the  Isthmus  from  one  of  the  plague  spots  of  creation 
to  one  of  the  world’s  healthiest.  When,  in  1901,  Major  Walter 
Reed  and  his  associates  proved  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted 
by  the  mosquito,  Gorgas,  then  Chief  Sanitary  Officer  of  Havana, 
set  about  applying  this  fact  to  the  sanitation  of  the  Cuban  capital. 
In  three  months  Havana  was  freed  from  yellow  fever  for  the  first 
time  in  150  years.  Gorgas  became  Chief  Sanitary  Officer  at  Panama 
in  1904,  and  his  work  in  ridding  the  Canal  Zone  not  only  of  yellow 
fever,  but  of  all  dangerous  infectious  diseases,  is  his  outstanding 
achievement.  Before  becoming  surgeon  general,  in  1915,  Gorgas 
investigated  the  cause  of  the  high  mortality  from  pneumonia  among 
the  miners  of  the  Rand.  South  Africa:  and.  more  recently,  he  has 
made  a  survey  of  the  breeding  places  of  yellow  fever  in  South 
America.  Gorgas  believes  that,  if  yellow  fever  can  be  eradicated 
from  these  “endemic  foci,”  the  disease  will  entirely  disappear.  Lat¬ 
terly.  Gorgas  has  not  only  done  his  uttermost  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  enlisted  men.  but  has  transformed  the  army  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps  from  a  handful  of  efficient  officers  into  a  greatly  expanded 
organization  of  equal  efficiency,  capable,  we  believe,  of  meeting 
the  great  demands  which  may  be  put  upon  it  as  the  war  goes  on. 
Officers  returning  from  the  western  front  state  that  the  American 
army  mediealestablishment  is  there  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  field. 


Clucking  for  Uncle  Sam 

THE  country  came  up  to  scratch  on  the  third  Liberty  Loan — 
no  doubt  about  that!— and  at  a  Liberty  Loan  meeting  at  Chey¬ 
enne  Wells,  Colo,  (a  town  of  400  inhabitants),  the  people  subscribed 
$10,000.  They  held  a  Red  Cross  auction  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
u  calf  was  sold  for  $1,190  and  a  hen  brought  $113;  and  we  city 
people  miss  the  fun  of  auctions  like  that  in  spite  of  all  our  parades 
and  hand  music.  While  the  bidding  was  going  on.  that  Cheyenne 
Wells  hen  laid  an  egg,  and  when  the  hen  began  to  cackle,  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  promptly  knocked  down  the  egg  for  $1.25.  This  news  from 
home  ought  to  please  the  seventy-two  men  from  Cheyenne  Wells 
who  are  serving  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Our  Railway s  Are  Good  —  Why  ? 

THOSE  who  know  often  speak  of  our  American  railways  as  the 
best  on  earth.  The  underlying  reason  is  fairly  well  shown  in 
one  recent  issue  of  the  “Railway  Age.”  In  glancing  it  over  we 
noticed  a  summary  of  a  200-page  report  by  a  special  committee 
organized  over  five  years  ago  to  investigate  the  stresses  in  rail¬ 
way  tracks.  They  made  over  250,000  observations  on  rail  strains 
alone,  and  the  work  is  continuing.  In  time  we  are  going  to  know' 
how  a  railway  track  ought  to  be  built  and  why,  instead  of  leaving 
the  roadbed  largely  to  the  professional  instinct  of  the  section  boss 
and  his  gang.  Another  group  of  practical  men  have  been  getting 
data  as  to  the  transverse  fissures  or  splits  in  steel  rails,  and  there 
will  be  fewer  accidents  in  years  to  come  because  of  their  work. 
Another  paper,  bristling  with  tables  and  diagrams,  tells  how  to 
reduce  the  "dynamic  augment”  for  heavy  locomotives.  It  seems 
that  the  big  locomotive  pounds  on  the  rails  because  some  of  its  parts 
are  relatively  too  heavy  and  that  various  modern  (and  lighter) alloys 
of  steel  will  help  cure  that  bad  habit.  A  fourth  paper  points  out  the 
deep  interest  in  education  that  railroaders  must  Lake  if  their  forces 
are  to  have  the  right  human  training  and  intelligence.  It  appears 
that  our  railways  ought  to  cooperate  with  our  public  schools.  All 
this  from  one  number  of  one  technical  paper,  and  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  only  the  high  points!  Busy  brains  make  good  railroading, 
and  the  U.  S.  A.  has  ’em. 

Reality 

N  the  worst  days  of  Israel’s  desolation  her  prophets  saw  the 
hollowness  of  the  tyranny  by  which  Hhe  was  oppressed.  The 
conquest  of  Syria  or  Egypt  or  Babylonia  was  bound  to  fail  in 
the  final  reckoning  because  the  world’s  tide  runs  against  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  unrighteousness.  Across  the  gulf  of  three  thousand  years 
we  can  see  that  truth  Darning  from  the  hills  of  Judea  as  it  (lames 
to-day  from  the  ridges  of  Picardy  and  the  flats  of  Flanders.  Not 
that  the  victory  of  the  right  comes  of  itself,  for  the  arms  of  good 
men  must  advance  it — but,  through  good  and  evil  report,  jus- 
tice  is  strong  and  despotism  is  failing.  An  Irish  poet,  named 
Dunsany,  now  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  has  put  this  vision 
into  words  that  will  live: 

They  are  mi  rape  towns.  The  farm*  grow  Dead  Sea  fruit.  France  recedes 
before  the  imperial  clutch.  France  still  smiles,  but  not  for  him.  His  new 
towns  seem  to  be  his  because  their  name?  have  not  yet  bern  removed  from  any 
map,  but  they  crumble  at  his  approach  because  France  is  not  for  him.  His 
deadly  ambition  makes  a  wast'd  before  it  as  it  goes  clutching  for  cities.  It 
comes  to  them  and  the  cities  are  not  there. 

He  sees  victory  near  him  now.  That  also  will  fade  In  the  desert  of  old 
barbed  wire  and  weeds.  When  will  he  ace  that  a  doom  is  over  all  his  ambi¬ 
tions?  For  hia  dreams  of  victory  am  like  those  last  dreams  that  come  in 
deceptive  deserts  to  dying  men.  There  is  nothing  good  for  him  in  the  desert 
of  the  Somme.  Bapaume  is  riot  really  there,  though  it  be  marked  on  his  maps; 
it  i*  only  a  wilderness  of  slates  and  brick.  Peronne  looks  like  a  city  a  long 
way  off,  but  when  you  come  near  it  is  only  the  shells  of  houses.  PoiiircB, 

Le  Sara,  Sapignies.  are  gone  altogether. 

And  all  is  Dead  Sea  fruit  in  a  visible  desert.  The  reports  of  German  victories 
are  mirage,  like  all  the  rest;  they,  too.  will  fade  into  weeds  and  old  barbed  wire. 

And  the  advances  that  look  like  victories,  and  the  ruins  that  look  like  cities, 
and  the  shell-beaten,  broken  fields  that  look  like  farms,  they  and  the  dreams 
of  conquest  and  all  the  plots  and  ambitions,  they  are  all  the  mirage  of  n  dying 
dynasty  in  a  desert  it  made  for  its  burying  place. 

Hones  lead  up  to  the  desert;  lames  arc  scattered  about  it;  it  is  the  most  men¬ 
acing  and  calamitous  waste  of  all  the  deadly  places  that  have  been  inclement 
to  man  It  flatters  the  Hohenxollcrn*  with  visions  of  victory  now.  because  they 
are  doomed  by  it  and  are  about  to  die.  When  their  race  has  died,  the  earth 
shall  smile  again,  for  their  deadly  mirage  ahull  oppress  us  no  more.  The  cities 
shall  rise  again  ami  the  farms  come  hack;  hedgerows  and  orchards  shall  be 
seen  again;  the  woods  shall  slowly  lift  their  heads  from  the  dust:  and  garden* 
shall  come  »«nin  where  the  desert  was.  to  bloom  in  happier  ages  that  forget 
the  Hohen;o.ierns. 

June  S,  1918 
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FLOTILLA 

SMILES 

BY  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 

COLLIFR'S  ST  Arr  CORRKIPONIUNT 


WE  were  a  group  of  American  destroyer*  convoy¬ 
ing  twenty  home-bound  British  steamer*  There 
was  one  big  ship,  a  whale  of  a  P.  A  O.  liner  with 
eight  guns,  all  ready  for  a  raider. 

She  was  a  great  specimen  of  camouflaging,  like 
a  boiler  explosion  amidships  and  her  haws  appear¬ 
ing  to  he  lient  in  ns  we  looked  at  her.  She  vu  the 
only  ship  in  the  convoy  that  was  camouflaged;  and 
she  rode  in  stately  style  two  lengths  out  in  front 
of  the  others.  All  of  which  made  her  a  prominent 
object.  Our  officers  felt  like  telling  her  to  drat 
hack;  but  she  had  a  British  commodore  aboard;  ami 
for  an  American  two-  or  three-striper  to  try  to 
advise  a  British  commodore —  No,  no — it  isn't  done. 

All  day  long  she  rode  out  in  front  of  the  column, 
and  all  day  long  our  fellows  kept  saying  things 
about  her. 

"Isn't  she  the  chesty  one!" 

"Look  at  that  big  squash  out  there  in  front — how 
does  she  expect  any  U-boat  to  overlook  her*" 

"That  big  loafer,  she'd  better  watch  out  or  shell 
Imj  getting  hers  before  the  day's  gone”' 

U-boats  were  thick  around  there.  One  of  them 
must  have  come  up,  looked  the  convoy  over,  and  said: 
"Well,  there's  nothing  to  this  but  the  big  one!"  and 
Bing!  let  her  have  it.  for  it  was  not  yet  quite  dark 
when  those  who  were  looking  at  her  saw  a  column 
like  steam  go  into  the  uir,  u  black  column  like  coal 
follow  it,  and  after  that  a  column  of  water  boil¬ 
ing  white. 

One  of  our  destroyers  hopped  to  twenty- five  knots, 
dumped  over  a  300-pound  "ash  can”  and  got  Mister 
U-boat;  and  two  other  destroyers — the  398  and  the 
384,  aay — went  at  once  to  the  job  of  taking  off  pas 
srngers  from  the  sinking  Oni/iwu. 

That  was  at  five  minutes  to  six.  It  had  inter¬ 
rupted  dinner  on  our  ship;  but  by  and  by  we  went 
hack  to  the  wardroom  to  finish  eating.  It  is  always 
go  oil  business  to  cat — no  knowing  when  a  man  will 
be  needing  a  good  meal  to  be  standing  by  him  inside. 
And  we  were  still  eating  when  the 
messenger  came  in  with  a  radio, 
lie  paused  it  to  the  skipper,  who 
rend  it  to  himself,  whistled,  and 
then  read  aloud:  "Torpedoed — Clan 
Lindsay.'9 

The  C/on  Lindsay  was  another 
of  our  convoy,  and  she  had  been 
within  1,000  yards  of  our  ship 
when  we  last  came  about  to  zig¬ 
zag  back  across  the  front  of  our 
column. 

Wc  looked  at  one  another,  and 
one  said:  "Well,  you  got  to  hand  it 
to  Fritz  for  being  on  the  job  every 
minute.”  And  another:  "Yes.  but 
it  looks  like  a  big  night  to-night. 

Two  in  an  hour!  And  eighteen 
more  ships  and  eight  destroyer*  to 
pick  from  yet.  If  he  starts  off  like 
that,  what  d'y'  s’pose  he’ll  be  bat¬ 
ting  by  morning?" 

The  wardroom  on  our  ship  open* 
on  to  the  ship's  galley;  and  from 
the  ship's  galley  another  door 
opens  on  to  the  deck.  Through  the 
open  galley  door  Just  then  came  a 
muffled  explosion— a  great  Woof! 

We  all  thought  just  one  thing 
they've  got  us  too!  and  we  all  sort 
of  half  curled  up,  and  would  not 
have  been  a  bit  surprised  if  the 
next  instant  we  found  ourselve- 
sailing  through  the  deck  overhead. 

The  feeling  lasted  for  perhap1 
three  seconds,  and  then  our  skip  ,1* 


Suddenly  hr  Irt  drop 
his  ghsMes.  grabbed 
t  he  wheel,  and  pulled 
It  hard  toward  him 


per,  looking  up  at  our  colored  mesa  hoy  George,  sud¬ 
denly  came  out  with:  "What  the  devil  you  laugh¬ 
ing  at?" 

George  had  been  staring  through  the  galley  door. 
Said  George:  "Cap'n,  I  see  the  flame.  The  galley 
stove  done  bust!" 

The  galley  stove  on  our  ship  is  an  oil  burner.  It 
had  back-fired,  and  so  the  loud  Woof! 

The  big  liner  sank,  but  not  until  the  two  of  our 
destroyer*  standing  by  had  taken  off  every  one  of 
the  503  passengers,  who  were  mostly  soldier*  home- 
bound  on  Irnvc,  the  one  taking  people  off  the  deck, 
the  other  picking  up  the  people  in  the  boats.  One 
destroyer — the  390,  say — took  off  307  of  these  pas¬ 
sengers.  Her  skipper  passed  the  word  by  radio  to 
the  384,  which  had  gathered  in  196  passengers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  commodore.  The  38k  got  the  message, 
only  she  got  it  7  instead  of  307  rescued. 

"Seven  survivor**"  said  the  38k’*  skipper.  "I  won¬ 
der  why  she  radioed  that?"  And  then  he  doped  it: 
"Of  course.  She  want*  us  to  take  off  her  seven  and 
make  one  trip  of  it  to  port.  Of  course." 

The  38k  carried  a  little  motor  dory  about  twelve 
feet  long.  Said  the  skipper  to  the  boson'*  mate 
in  charge  of  her:  "Go  over  to  the  398  and  get  her 
seven  P.  8i  O.  survivors." 

The  boson's  mate  shoved  off.  Ill  a  cigarette,  bal¬ 
anced  himself  on  the  gunwale  of  hi*  twelve-foot 
dory,  and  motored  out  into  the  night. 

Now.  aboard  the  J9C  they  are  busy  trying  to 
find  space  for  their  307  passengers,  when  a  look¬ 
out  hear*  a  Putt!  putt!  putt!  coming  over  the 
waters.  He  listens.  The  officer  of  the  deck  listens. 
Everybody  on  the  bridge  listens:  Putt!  putt!  putt! 
it  comes.  The  officer  of  the  deck  reports  to  the 
skipper.  The  skipper  wonder*  who  it  can  lie,  when 
just  then  a  radio  message  arrive*:  "Am  sending 
a  boat — 384” 

"Sending  a  boat?  What  for?"  And  then  it  flashes 
on  him:  "Sure!  That  British  commodore  she  picked 


is  coming  to  see  how  the  survivors  aboard  here  are 
getting  on.  That'*  it.  and"-  he  turns  to  his  execu¬ 
tive  "you  know  how  Lhc*e  Britishers  are  for  regula¬ 
tions.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a  mess  like  this  well 
have  to  kotow  to  his  rank  or  he’ll  probably  be  writing 
the  department  about  it.  So  rouse  out  six  side  boys, 
line  'em  up,  rig  up  the  port  ladder,  have  the  bugler 
stand  by  for  ta-ra-rums  and  all  that  stuff." 

The  Putt!  putt!  putt!  i*  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  Then  from  out  of  the  blackness  of  the  ocean 
they  make  iut  a  little  motor  dory;  and  then,  bal¬ 
anced  out  on  the  gunwale  of  the  little  dory,  an 
American  bluejacket. 

The  captain  of  the  390  looks  down  at  him,  and 
then  into  the  depth*  of  the  dory.  Nobody  else. 
"Who  are  you?" 

The  bluejacket  removes  the  cigarette  from  his  lip*. 
"I'm  from  the  384,  *ir." 

"Yes,  yes.  but  what  do  you  want?" 

"I've  come,  sir" — he  waved  his  cigarette  stub— 
"to  get  the  survivors." 

“It  Has  a  Mine" 

WHEN  the  hig  Orannn  reported  herself  torpedoed 
that  evening,  a  destroyer — not  one  of  ours — 
picked  up  the  message  100  miles  or  bo  away;  and 
at  once  radioed:  "Coming  to  your  assistance — give 
position,  course,  and  speed." 

That  was  proper  and  well-intentioned,  but  a* 
the  384  and  the  398  were  already  standing  by, 
a  radio  wa*  sent  back:  "Everything  all  right — 
no  help  needed — thank  you." 

That  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  inquirer.  "Would 
like  to  help — give  position,  speed,  and  course." 

Everybody  being  busy,  nobody  bothered  to  an¬ 
swer  that  By  and  by  came  another  radio:  "Thi* 
is  the  destroyer  Blank — give  position,  speed,  and 
course." 

He  wan  so  evidently  one  of  those  Johnnies  who 
are  always  volunteering  to  do  thmg*  not  needful 
to  be  done  that  nobody  pai^  any  furthor  atten¬ 
tion  to  him.  But  he  kept  right  on  sending  radios 
By  and  hy,  for  perhaps  the  seventh  time,  came*. 
"Thi*  is  the  destroyer  Blank — please  give  position, 
speed,  and  course.” 

At  which  some  one — nobody  seem*  to  know  who, 
but  possibly  some  undistinguished  enlisted  radio  man 
whose  ear*  were  becoming  wearied — sparked  out  into 
the  night:  "Ora ana's  position?  Between  two  destroy¬ 
ers.  Her  speed?  About  four  feet  an  hour.  Her 
course?  Toward  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic." 

Which  wound  up  the  matter— no  more  urgent  radios 
came  to  us  that  night.  (Con/tnacd  on  /Kipe  331 


he  passed  her  young  Captain  Chisholm  leaned  out  from  his  bridge  and  hailed:  " Call  yuh! 
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Twenty  thousand  owners  call  it  a  perfected  mechanism  —  the  Packard  Twin  Six  power  plant. 


§'  WIN  SIX  QUALITY  is  revealed  when  you  lift  the  hood. 

|  p'Js  Clean,  symmetrical  lines  give  a  true  picture  of  simple 
JltijM  and  sound  design.  That  outward  beauty  of  Packard 
workmanship  is  a  symbol  of  intrinsic  worth.  Every 
detail  a  hall-mark  of  Packard  performance  '  smoothness  of  ac¬ 
tion,  range  of  ability,  economy  of  tires  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Owners  call  the  Twin  Six  the  embodiment  of  eager  power  under 
perfect  control.  Its  war-time  utility  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
transportation  * •  first-class  travel  over  any  road. 

cAsk  the  man  'who  owns  one 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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•’Dinah,  (Inn  all  thi*  furniture 
ami  woodwork  with  *ciap  and 
water  lt'%  varnished  with  VaUpar 
ami  won’t  hurt  it  a  bit.*’ 


Valspar — the  washable  varnish! 


The  boiling- waif  r  M 
lhai  made  i  'aJtpar  Jamoat 


Valspar  is  the  ideal  varnish  for  every  household  use  because 
it  is  water-proof,  spot-proof  and  durable . 

This  means  that  if  your  furniture,  woodwork,  and  floors  are 
varnished  with  Valspar  they  can  be  washed  freely  with  soap 
and  water  and  thereby  kept  clean,  sanitary,  and  beautiful. 

You  need  never  worry  about  little  household  accidents, 
because  Valspar  is  immune  from  damage  due  to  spilled 
liquids,  leaky  pipes,  overflowing  basins,  etc. 

Valspar  will  protect  and  presene  your  woodwork  and  furni¬ 
ture  for  many  years  and  will  never  turn  w'hite  and  never 
look  “spotty.” 

Use  it  wherever  you  need  varnish  indoors  or  out — but  be  sun 
to  get  Valspar . 

Special  Offer  If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  semi  20c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 


VALENTINE’S 

ALSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

464  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Jnr\yt  UunufactttrrTM  of  I'uraiMii 


New  York  Chicago 
Boston 


Mt.m.NM  i«n 

VAhNkKEB 


Toronto  h' 


\\  ••  Fl/LUl  Ac  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  IVir.ip^. 
Pacfic  Cnaat  (~iic* 

raUwl’1” 
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BY  RUTH  SAWYER 

I  I.  t  II  H  T  N  \  T  K  I*  II  V  JOHN  K  ,  N  ¥.  I  I.  I. 


THE 

TIN 


LEPRECHAUN 

OF 

CAN  ALLEY 


TT  happened  in  the  borough  of  u  gieat  metropolis 
1 1  could  name  the  borough  and  the  city,  only  there 
19  the  danger  of  setting  real-estate  prices  soaring — 
especially  in  connection  with  those  front  yards  which 
boost  of  hawthorn  bushes.  So  you  must  content 
yourselves  with  geographic  generalities  and  a  hury 
description. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  the  metropolis  was  a 
small,  concentrated,  civic  unit.  Tin  Can  Alley  was 
the  uristocrutic  suburb.  Its  families  entertained 
presidents  and  visiting  royalty  and  it  was  called 
something  like  Sidon-on-the-Hcights.  Then,  after  u 
century  of  social  dominance,  it  went  suddenly  out  of 
style,  ns  suddenly  as  if  it  had  been  a  lady's  garment. 
The  city  spread  it&elf  like  an  incoming  tide  and 
Tin  Can  Alley  became  its  damp  heap;  hence  the 
name.  For  u  score  of  years  its  property  was  quoted 
at  a  song;  squatters'  rights  could  he  had  for  the 
asking,  and  some  of  the  farthest  out  and  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  of  all  the  houses  were  torn  down  to  give 
place  to  gus  tanks  and  breweries. 

And  then  another  change  took  place.  The  city’s 
universities  commenced  to  jump  like  castles  in  a 
che*s  game  from  the  crowded  lower  end  to  the  ex 
treme  upper;  professors  and  their  families  began 
poking  into  the  alley  in  search  of  homes,  (-lose  on 
the  border  a  line  of  modern  apartment  houses  sprung 
up;  and  beyond  them  a  circle  of  small  brownstone 
houBes  with  u  park  in  the  center;  while  dotted  about 
the  outskirts  stood  a  few  of  the  old  mansions— Ut¬ 
tered  shreds  of  the  nci g h bo r hood’s  pant  glory.  Of 
course  the  name  changed  again.  It  was  put  down 
in  telephone  directories  as  Park  Hill,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors’  wives  hod  it  carefully  engraved  thus  on 
their  cards;  but  for  all  that  it  was  remembered  as 
Tin  Can  Alley,  and  the  flippant-minded  persisted  In 
calling  it  so. 

This  brings  us  to  the  house  of  Van  Decker  and  the 
beginning  of  the  story;  and  1  beg  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  It  all  happened  just  as  I  am  telling  you. 

WILLUM  VAN  DECKER— of  course  he  spelled 
it  William,  but  that  makes  no  difference,  for  his 
mother  gave  it  the  good  Dutch  twist  when  he  was 
christened  and  the  world  perpetuated  it  as  he  grew 
up — Willuvn  Van  Decker  accepted  the  plan*  of  in- 


•’/*//  gite  Vi-  a 
bit  of  udeier 
if  ye'll  pmmine 
no/  to  take  it" 


Hiructor  in  the  English  department  of  the 
City  University  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand, 
with  un  empty  bank  account  and  a  full 
heart.  Ever  since  W ilium  could  remem¬ 
ber  the  Van  Deckers  had  been  woefully 
aristocratic  and  wishfully  poor.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  a  thousand  a  year 
teamed  stupendous  to  W ilium  until  Molly 
O’Gorman  came  sailing  across  his  mental 
and  spiritual  horizon;  and  then  it  dwin¬ 
dled  by  the  minute.  She  came  sailing 
fresh  from  her  green  isle,  as  empty- 
pocketed  as  W ilium,  with  cheek*  like  K 11- 
larney  roses  and  eyes  like  KilJarney  lakes,  with  a 
mind  bubbling  full  uf  Celtic  fancies  und  a  tongue 
dripping  Celtic  poems — many  of  them  her  own  muk 
ing.  In  fact,  she  had  come  to  sell  the  poem?,  and, 
having  sold  them,  she  stayed  to  write  more. 

From  the  moment  that  W ilium  flrst  cast  ey»  *  «»n 
her  over  the  edge  of  a  teacup  and  a  half-bitten  wafer 
at  an  Authors'  Club  reception  to  the  afternoon  on 
the  river  bank  when  he  confessed  that  he  hadn't 
enough  cash  m  hand  to  buy  an  engagement  ring,  he 
had  loved  and  never  stopped  longing  for  Molly  And 
Molly  heraelf  betrayed  something  of  the  same  state 
uf  mind  when  she  answered  him:  “Wouldn't  I  have 
been  angry  at  you  then  if  you  had  been  buying  u 
ring?  What  good  is  u  Hug — tell  me  that!  Sure, 
we’ll  be  needing  the  money  soon  enough  for  a  rug 
or  a  set  of  dishes.”  Which  went  to  show  that  in 
spite  of  the  poetry  Molly  was  practical. 

Those  who  knew  them  both  best  prophesied  dire 
results,  among  themselves,  when  the  engagement  was 
flrst  announced.  The  aristocratic  kin  of  the  Van 
Deckers  felt  an  O'CSorman  was  no  fit  mate  for 
Willum.  They  wagged  their  heads,  repeating  in  u 
horrified  tone;  "Irish  and  Dutch!  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  ii  combination?  And,  my  dear,  it  is  simpfy 
impossible  to  imagine  what  inay  hang  hidden  on  the 
lower  brunches  of  an  O'Gorman  family  tree.” 

The  literary  Bohemians,  who  knew  Molly  best, 
wagged  their  heads  another  way.  “Hell  simply 
smother  her!*'  they  gasped.  "He's  Umj  literal,  too  re¬ 
pressed.  too  silent.  He'll  snuff  out  every  bit  of  her 
genius;  dissolve  those  precious  Coltic  dreams  into 
thin  uir.  There’ll  be  no  more  fancies,  no  more 
poems;  and  without  those  what  will  happen  to  Molly?” 

So  the  Bohemians  and  the  Van  Decker  kin  sat  up 
and  waited  for  what  they  expected  to  happen;  and 
while  they  waited  and  expected,  nothing  happened. 
It  wa.o  not  until  time  had  done  considerable  scudding, 
and  their  interested  world  hud  made  it*  mind  easy 
concerning  them,  that  things  began  to  go  awry.  But 
I  uni  running  ahead  of  my  stury. 

They  married  and  went  to  housekeeping  in  one 


of  the  littlest 
of  the  ho rdrr- 
*line  apart¬ 
ments;  and 
everything 
went  as  joyfully 
as  a  throstle 
song.  Having  a 
free  tongue  and 
u  mind  cternalJy 
spilling  over, 

Molly  found  peace 
and  rest  fulness 
in  Willum'*  re 
precision,  and 
with  her  ready 
fancy  could  read 
into  his  alienee 
all  the  love  and 
adoration  that  were  there.  And  Willum  found  him* 
self  beginning  to  talk  and  dream.  It  was  u  veri 
table  Jack  Sprat  combination.  They  attacked  life 
with  a  wholesome,  unsated  appetite,  allowing  of 
no  waste  to  their  daily  platter.  Molly  wrote  more 
poems,  and  better  ones  than  ever  before,  and  set 
her  dream  cap  for  a  play — a  poetical  Irish  drama. 
Willum  brought  a  touch  of  imagination  into  his 
lectures,  and  on  rare  occasions  even  waxed  eloquent. 
The  ht-ad  of  his  department  spoke  encouragingly 
of  his  work;  and  Willum's  dream  of  an  assistant 
professorship  came  true. 

"It's  all  your  doing,  little  girl,"  he  burst  forth 
after  reading  of  his  new  appointment.  "You've 
turned  me  from  a  pedagogue  into  a  human  being 
Keep  on  and  I'll  be  a  poet  myself,  some  day."  And 
he  laughed  and  swung  her  high  into  his  arms. 

“Maybe  it's  a  bit  of  Irish  yeast  gone  into  u  lump  of 
Dutch  dough,"  Molly  laughed  down  at  him.  She  loved 
his  endearing  outbursts  all  the  more  just  because 
they  did  not  come  often  or  too  glibly.  "But  be  care- 
ful,  lad,  don't  be  letting  it  raise  you  too  sudden.  It 
spoils  the  flavor  for  afterward — and  it  bakes  hard!" 


% 

RotUil  it  beyond  where  the  throttle*  ting 


CLOSE  on  the  heels  of  the  assistant  professorship 
came  Willum  Junior.  As  Molly  put  it:  “So  much 
good  luck  couldn’t  be  housed  in  a  five-room  apart¬ 
ment";  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  was  about  again, 
she  and  Willum  went  searching  for  a  home.  FirBt 
of  all  they  looked  at  one  of  the  stone  houses  facing 
the  tiny  p*Tk.  The  park  offered  a  future  play¬ 
ground  when  Willum  Junior  should  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  his  legs  and  a  faculty  for  adventure,  Bui 
the  rent  was  too  high,  the  park  too  small  and  re¬ 
stricted;  and,  moreover,  there  was  not  enough  inside 
space  to  meet  Molly's  dreams  of  whnt  a  home  should 
he  for  a  growing  family.  So  they  wandered  on  to 
the  outer  fringe  of  Tin  Can  Alley,  and  there  they 
came  upon  what  was  still  known  as  the  Van  Decker 
Mansion.  It  was  decidedly  seedy  and  overgrown.  It 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  known  good  company  for 
more  than  a  decade.  It  had  been  swept  ruthlessly 
of  grounds  and  driveway;  and  the  little  house  at  the 
comer,  that  might  have  once  been  a  caietaker's  or 
gardener's  lodge,  looked  far  more  up  in  the  world 
than  it.  But  there  were  two  fine  old  elms  shading 
it.  a  sunny  spot  behind  large  enough  for  a  garden, 
and  on  the  front  lawn  grow  u  hawthorn  bush.  It 
was  white  with  blossoms  when  Molly  lin*i  saw  it. 
"And  is  it  related  to  (Continued  oh  poge  23) 
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Overland  car9  now  in  service  are 
the  equivalent  of  several  railroads 
combined  in  their  ability  to  trans¬ 
port  ptxaenger*. 

One  of  the  largest  railroad  sy items  camel 
about  74 million  passenger*  a  yra r,  an  aver¬ 
age  distance  of  26  mile?  a  passenger. 

Overland  cars  can  carry  2.560,000  pas¬ 
senger*  100  mile*  or  more  a  day,  or  0C4) 
tnilbon  passengers  a  year. 

And  Overland  ear»  arc  nit  limited  to 
tracks.  They  come  ami  go  in  £.11  directions, 
night  and  day.  slop  and  Mart  whenever  and 
where  necessary. 

Your  success,  the  amount  ot  work  you 
are  able  to  do  in  a  day,  is  largely  a  question 
ot  transportation. 

Why  is  the  cry  f<*  ships  so  frantic? 

Why  is  railroad  congestion  so  vitally 

serious? 

The  answer  is  TRANSPORTATION. 

Motor  cais  are  taking  a  stupendous  bur¬ 
den  off  of  railroads. 

But  are  you  helping  by  using  a  motor¬ 
car?  a«e  von  saving  time,  speeding  up  your 
efficiency?  increasing  your  usefulness  with 
a  car? 

What  the  r.iilr«*ads  are  to  the  nation— 
motor  cars  are  to  individuals! 

Get  your  car  in.wl 
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ienca 

an  100,000  purchas- 
rchants,  salesmen, 
1  women  engaged 
tivity — a^ree  upon 
’  that  car  s  value  is 

y  buy  a  Model  90 
een  it,  or  without 
?  thing  about  its 
rtion. 

y  of  merit  is  the  ut- 
hat  you  can  have, 
•n  to  take  no  one’s 
ir  own. 

»n  of  Model  90  will 
rity. 


The  Thrift  Car 

at  Work  in  Model  90 


Li£ki  Fcmr  At 
7fe«*'Jn#  Ca* 


You  are  first  impressed  by  its 
beauty,  then  by  its  spacious  interior, 
followed  by  the  revelation  of  its 
comfort. 

Then  comes  delight  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  electric  lighting  and  start¬ 
ing,  convenient  and  simple  control, 
etc. 

The  powerful,  spirited  motor 
seems  to  exult  in  the  demands  you 
put  upon  it. 

Model  90  is  economical  with  fuel 
and  saving  of  tires. 

It  has  big-ear  stylish  design,  is 
easy  to  operate,  has  narrow  turning 
radius,  and  performs  equally  well  on 

Willn-Ovtriaiul  Inc.,  Toledo.  Ohio 
Willrt-Kmg&t  Overland  Motor  Car*  and  Li#hr  Commercial  Can 


hill,  straightaway,  or  in  congested 
traffic. 

It  has  rear  cantilever  springs.  100- 
inch  wheelbase,  31x4  inch  tires,  non- 
skid  rear,  and  vacuum  fuel  system. 

A  car  to  be  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory  must  be  satisfactory  in  every 
one  of  these  respects. 

You  cannot  get  complete  satis¬ 
faction  for  less  than  Monel  90  price. 

Now  is  the  time  when  you  need 
a  Model  90.  to  save  time  and  in¬ 
crease  your  efficiency. 

Why  delay? 

Appearance,  Performance, 

Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


I  A  ».  f>xr  ,*h*t 

tv  Lhanfe  * rUhv+t  *1^1./ 


PRISONERS 


m/mii ri  of  British 
mtldier*  captured  by 
I  hr  Hermans.  Sotkt 
that  thru  are  (veer¬ 
ing  their  face *  uith 
their  caps  to  •«*“ 

being  photographed 
for  exhibition  urn 


German  primmer*  in 
France  are  cauily 
identified  by  the 
Mtenciled  on 
their  clothing.  The 
lettering  utantin  for: 
Primnnnier  rtc  Guerre 
primmer  of  uar 


oammg  untig *  tn  nlM  /  »*/  //0«  l  Untiring  by 

J.  Simonl  in  "  LTUuntration"  of  Pari*,  com  memorating  the 
cvenin  of  the  morning  of  Feb.  21.  IMS.  trhen  American  troop*. 
m  f”e  (  hemm  <te*  harm  *  nec tor, rapt  ureti  their  tint  primtnen 
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Correct 

Automobile  Lubrication 


Explanation: — The  four  grade*  H 
Gargoy  le  Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubri. 
cation,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon, 
are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  -A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *EM 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “Arctic" 


Their  relation  to  Correct  Lubrication 


This  important  8 -minute  talk  is  based  on  the  50  years 
•world-wide  experience  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 


In  the  Chart  below .  the  letter  opposite 
the  car  indicate*  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil*  that  should  be  lived.  Fox  ex¬ 
ample.  “A*'  mean*  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“A,"  “Arc”  mean*  Gargoyle  Mobil* 
oil  41  Arctic/1  etc.  The  rerocirnitntSa 
lions  cover  all  mrnleU  of  both  plea  mi >e 
and  commerrial  vehicle*  unices,  cther- 
wise  noted. 

Tin*  Chari  i*  compiled  by  die  Vacuum 
Oil  Company '*  Board  of  Engineer*  and 
represent  *  our  prufo^iorml  advice  mi 
Correct  A  mo  mobile  f.iibxh  atiun. 


Nevertheless,  during  manufacture,  certain 
scientific  tests  arc  essential.  For  example : 
Kach  batch  of  Gargoyle  Mobil  oils  is  put 
through  at  least  35  separate  and  distinct  tests. 
These  tests  arc  not  aimed  ro  get  at  the  lubri¬ 
cating  ejficicncy  of  the  oil.  That  can  only  he 
determined  by  the  test  of  service.  The  scien¬ 
tific  laboratory  tests  simply  make  sure  that 
the  oil  is  running  uniform.  Below  we  outline 
briefly  a  few  of  the  tests  used  for  this  purpose. 


Mtv  hKAL  years  ago  a  prominent  cngi- 
O  ncer  invented  a  machine  to  determine 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  lubricating  oils. 

Bur  one  dav  it  was  found  that  crude  kero 

* 

sene  oil,  by  this  machine's  test,  was  the 
best  lubricant. 

That  ridiculous  result  will  indicate  the 
difficulties  which  science  has  always  met  in 
trying  to  judge  an  oil’s  efficiency  by  any¬ 
thing  but  the  practical  test  of  service. 


VISCOSITY  TEST 


IMPURITY  AND  WATER  TEST 


Vipcoaity  n  vmy\y  the  trehnksi  name 
Ip*  wbal  is  pcpubrly  railed  •‘♦ody.” 

T  r  ‘  Bp'  this  fact  mu*  b r  bomr  in  rtund: 

Two  oils  which  wfl  »h*»w  ihr  ssme  v». 
cosily  at  one  <nnprtatu«r  will  often  dr 
f  Jy  cidedly  ddfor  in  ri*<o*e>  41  higher  of  lowrr 

II  r  I  1  tftnpcruuies. 

J--VA  The  vi*cm«v  of  Gargvyk  Lutmcan'i 

'  ^  _ — '  ■  •  "  It  levied  if  three  tfng  temperature* 

104’— 140*  mod  *10®  F, 

In  this  tec  the  oil  is  put  i mo  a  tube  iurroonded  by  wat n  of 
Mfam  which  it  kept  ac  the  test  trmpemur*  When  the  ai  reaches 
the  predetermined  tempera  rare,  4  plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  it 
rmvved.  This  open#  a  srosU  itAndardiied  tube.  The  oil  n  then 
alkwrd  in  flow  mil  of  »hw  caning  ir*o  a  gU*  receptacle  of 
capacity. . 

The  time  in  seconds  removed  by  the  nil  to  All  the  container 
beneath,  op  to  the  rsniard  graduation  mark,  U  the  measure  of  the 
oil's  »i»cosir». 


i'tu dr  oil  cornea  from  thr  ground.  It  t» 

•A  babk  «n  contain  fvacn  «d  tall,  mud,  JL 

*a Ad,  water  and  ufbrr  foreign  substance*  ^  I  ■ 

held  in  suspension.  IV  ft  !■ 

The  crude  oil  which  h  libjrcted  to  1  B  1 

tha  tnr  *1  mixed  half  and  half  with  gist*-  * _ 

Saw  And  poured  into  a  graduated  gUm 
•rdimmCatinn  Jar.  Thr  jar  ia  then  |-ot 
kilo  4  cenrrdtigr  and  whirled. 

During  the  whirling  process  the  bottom  of  the  Jar  ia  thiown 
outward.  The  water  and  foreign  fufancKes  are  forced  inco  the 
•mail,  graduated  end  of  the  Jar.  The  organic  foreign  iotaran.f» 
form  a  layer  between  the  water  and  the  oil,  the  and  vnkvig 


J  I  'HE  foregoing  are,  gf‘  coutk,  but  a  few  of  the  35  »ep- 
*  ante  ind  distinct  te*t*  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
lanure  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil*.  To  describe  *//  of  these 
ceati  in  this  space  would  be  impossible. 

But  we  have  mod  to  make  plain  the  grea:  difference 
in  efficiency  which  may  exist  between  oils  which  Utk 
alike,  fit l  alike  and  Hit  alike.  To  cope  with  this 
puiz’ing  condition,  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has  fur 
years  maintained  thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  and  en¬ 
gineering  department*  in  many  part*  of  the  world. 

In  recommending  a  Gargoyle  Lubnccnt  for  a  given 
purpose,  we  first  Analyze  the  operating  condition*  to  be 
met,  then  specify  the  lubricant  which  i»  known  from 
practical  experience  to  meet  the  condition*  reoit  efficiently. 

With  Gargoyle  Mobiloili  thi*  muarion  i*  met  by  a 
Chart  of  Recommendation*  which  i*  shown  in  pan  on 
this  page.  The  oils  specified  for  the  various  car*  on  this 
Chart  arc  determined  annually  by  a  care¬ 
ful  engineering  analysis  ol  each  model  and 
make  of  car. 

*b|ji  The  recommendation*  ate  bated  on 

fo  years  of  practical  experience  in  lubri* 
^  ^  cation.  The  tormulse  and  method*  uied 

*n  m-nu^BCtur^nB  lhc*e  oil*  are  ba*rd  on 
almw  numberlc**  praaical  te*i*. 

V'ou  may  safely  feel  that  the  oil 
specified  for  *  out  car  in  thi*  Chart 
will  insure  —  Greater  power. 
Less  friction.  Les*  carbon. 
Lower  consumption  of  gasoline. 
Less  1  oci5U motion  of  lubricating 
A  grtule  for  each  type  of  motor  oi!.  Longer  »?te  of  your  car. 


Gargif^k  L«bri»ane»  all  go  thnmgh  the  viacorit)  intr  bwf  the  **- 
rority  tot  ibw  cannot  dairmiina  ihr  #ffici«rKy  of  aa  ad  Gargoyle 
LobricanO  ?****  tjv4i*idu*j  charset rrivika  aa  lubricant*. 


GRAVITY  TEST 


In  (hit  tr*  a  wei§.hred  bulb  with  a  graduatrd  t^rviJr 
(hydrometer  !  is  dnopped  inro  a  rube  of  01 1.  The  JiyArom-  u 

etef  floats.  But  0  Ixcrom  sink*  to  a  certain  drych  Ar|«nd-  H 

in*  on  the  oil's  gravity.  The  gnrity  is  determined  b*  ihr  j]  > 
dcydi  ro  whkh  the  h>4rom<ter  links,  a*  shown  bs  the  mark-  H 
mgs  on  the  spindle  with  the  ud  at  6oJ  F. 

ThU  ine  is  amply  uarri  to  deter  mu  r  whcthcT  or  not  P 
uniform  we^hi  per  giUak  a  bri&g  maiaufocA.  It  is  con 
icanily  tnei  r»  msnutsciuri&g  Gargoyle  Lubtuaiu*. 

U  FLASH  AND  FIRE  TESTS 

Jy,* 

,rw1  “  ^  1®^**  tempenture  at 

which  I he  tapis  Irum  an  oil  wrill  igB«r  but  not 
f  continue  w»  bum.  If  (h#  flash  rest  i*  too  low, 

°‘*  wl^  tV4P*,rafr  f"9***  'kr 
P  1  cylinder  wall*  and  bearings  whm 

I  1  (bf  rwitnal  engine  beae  derei- 
1  R  1  of*.  This  w<*ld  kite  the  foic- 

{  lL  I  lion  surfaces  ukhouc  lubricadee. 

I  JL±  1 

Gsrfiiyk  Lubricants  al-  f  7%%^ 

**»ys  undergo  thw  Aath  test.  +0*  . 


The  fire  re*  is  made  with  thr  apparatus  used 
is  the  Huh  tew.  The  lire  rest  is  rhe  tcmpcfsrwrr 
at  which  the  ignhrd  a  apse  from  an  oil 
will  continue  to  burn. 

Tliia  w  another  check  used  in 
ina.'Vjfaueufing  Garg.wlr  Lubricants  co 
inwrc  unlhwmity. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  rhaf 
thr  flash  and  fire  tests  alone  crnM 
drtenrane  an  riJ’s  lubnraiing  rihciency. 


Mobiloils 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  ia  safest  to  purchase  in 
urigtnxl  package*.  Look  toe  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dcaleT 
has  not  the  grade  jpecificd  for  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  vou. 


Electric  Vehicle*:  ^For  motor  bearing* 
and  enclosed  chains  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  #*A**  the  war  'round.  I* mi 
open  chains  and  d.rtesentlari*  m**  tin 
goyle  Mobiloil  ,CC"’  t(|e  >»**4f  ‘rouM. 

£jrcef»fion.'— F«»r  hx. inter  tubnustK,* 
pleasure  car*  uve  (iargoyk  Mobiloil 
"Arctic*'  for  norm  drive  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “A  *  lor  bevel  tear  diiw. 


Specialists  its  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  «*f  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 

Domegtic  Branches :  Detrcct,  Bested*  Kinm  City,  Kan.,  N'cw  York,  Chicago,  PKibdric fut ,  Indunapcus,  Mnnr.-j.-’  Pm^burglt ,  !>*  \l  •  *!-' 
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Sealpax 

A  Better  Athletic  Underwear 

Sold  in  a  Cleaner^Miy 


YOU  puy  no  more  for  Sealpax  hut  you 
get  more  for  your  money.  It  sells  at 
popular  prices  yet  it  possesses  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Sealpax  comes  fresh  from  the  laundry  to 
you  in  a  crisp,  sealed  container,  clean  as 
the  driven  snow.  You  break  the  seal,  put 
Sealpax  on  and  wear  it.  That's  con¬ 
venience  and  economy. 

You  find  the  fabric  caressingly  soft  and 
refreshingly  cool  and  airy.  You  get  a 
newer  sense  of  freedom  from  the  freer- 
cut  of  Sealpax. 

You  note  with  satisfaction  that  Sealpax  Underwear 
is  carefully  sewed  and  neatly  tinished. 

After  months  of  service,  you  learn  that  there  is 
unrivalled  wear  in  Sealpax. 

You’ll  conclude  as  have  thousands  of  other  partic¬ 
ular  men  (hat  Sealpax  is  a  better  athletic  underwear 
told  in  a  cleaner  way.  "  ' 

Sealpax  is  made  in  union  suits  and  separate  gar¬ 
ments.  Ff  not  at  your  dealer — write  us. 

THE  SFALPAX  COMPANY  Pep*  C.,  BALTIMORE.  MO. 
Alto  Maker,  of  Lad/  Sealpax  A  r  hit  tic  Vndereraar 


In  the  American  Trenches 

tram  poor  f 


narrow  through  slips  that  even  as  we 
scraped  through  we  imagined  the  walls 
—like  the  walls  of  the  torture  chamber 
in  one  of  Poe's  fantastic  tales — to  be 
slyly  approaching  each  other  to  catch 
us  like  worms.  Every  once  in  a  while 
wr  stopped,  and  raised  ourselves  to  a 
firing  step,  and  peered  over  the  para¬ 
pet.  We  could  see,  on  the  level  with 
our  eyes,  a  few  blades  of  frozen  grass 
fat  first  we  would  think  they  were 
trees),  then,  perhaps,  a  little  farther, 
the  pickets  of  the  barbed  wire,  then 
nothing — nothing  at  all  except  some¬ 
thing  we  knew  must  be  the  No  Man’s 
Land,  but  which,  soon  merged  in 
shadow,  did  not  even  seem  solid,  seemed 
vaguely  to  undulate  like  the  sea. 

Our  Boys 

AND  then  we  kept  meeting  our  sol- 
.  diers,  our  boys.  We  would  come 
upon  them  singly  or  in  little  groups, 
motionless  and  wrapped  in  shadow.  It 
was  thrilling  and  strange.  They  came 
from  our  own  land,  maybe  we  knew 
tome  of  them,  maybe  here  was  the  gay 
grocer  boy  of  my  small  town,  he  who 
before  the  war  flitted  about  all  day 
atop  his  delivery  Ford  like  a  swallow 
catching  bugs-  but  we  could  not  find  out. 
They  stood  immobile  in  the  dark,  and 
silent,  helmeted,  booted,  and  jerkined. 
changed  as  though  by  enchantment, 
mysterious  and  grim  and  impenetrable, 
and  so,  as  we  passed  by  them,  we  whis¬ 
pered  merely:  ’'Good  night,  boys,"  and 
they  murmured  bark  huskily:  “Good 
night,  sir.”  Some  stood  watch  by  little 
piles  of  grenades— small  objects  that 
looked  like  toys,  like  pretty  toys;  others 
stood  by  a  sheaf  of  rockets — at  the 
slightest  menacing  movement  from  the 
enemy  one  of  those  rockets  would  go 
high  up  In  the  sky.  and  to  the  signal 
the  artillery  behind  would  instantly 
transform  the  fluid  and  vague  No  Man's 
Land  into  a  hell  of  steel  and  fire;  each 
and  every  one  had  his  duty  apportioned, 
and  waited,  vigilant  and  attentive. 

We  stopped  quite  a  while  at  a  gabion- 
nade,  a  small  half-lunar  redouht  giving 
toward  the  German  trenches.  Wr  rose 
on  the  firing  step,  and  stood  half 
emerged,  our  waists  even  with  the  plane 
of  the  earth,  protected  only  by  the 
night,  and  tried  to  take  in  and  absorb 
i  larger  view  than  that  given  in  the 
interminable  narrow  galleries.  The 
German  trenches  were  before  us;  we 
could  not  see  them  at  all,  but  their 
unseen  presence,  thus,  in  some  way, 
was  all  the  more  impressive.  Ahead 
we  could  see  only  the  dim  barbed-wire 
pickets,  with  their  strange  shapes, 
sometimes  of  crouching  men,  but  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  command,  white  flares  were  ris¬ 
ing  and  bursting,  illuming  the  horizon 
long  with  their  savage  white  light  be¬ 
fore  they  died,  leaving  behind  them 
drooping  white  tears.  The  night  was 
wonderfully  silent.  That  is,  what 
noise  pierced  it  was  of  that  quality 
nnd  intermittence  which  gives  silence 
its  utmost  power.  The  artillery  ex¬ 
change  of  the  first  part  of  the  evening 
had  erased,  and  only  at  very  long  in¬ 
tervals,  very  far  away,  there  sounded 
a  dull  booming,  more  like  the  pulse  it¬ 
self  of  the  night  than  a  detonation. 
Then  upon  a  large  slice  of  silence  would 
’omf  the  chatter  of  a  machine  or  rapid- 
fire  gun.  Tat-tat-tat.  one  would  go,  then 
«top  abruptly,  as  though  it  said:  “No, 
no,  I’m  mistaken;  there's  nothing 
there."  But  another  would  say:  “By 
Jove.  I  don't  know,  it  seems  to  me  there 
s  something  there — tat-tat-tat-tat-tat- 
lat-tat-TAT-tat."  And  a  third:  “Oh, 
my — I'm  getting  so  wm-oni/  I  can't 
lold  on  any  longer!  I'm  going  to  let 


go — oh-oh.  here  goes!"  and  would  !m 
olT  its  whole  belt. 

We  resumed  our  walk  along  the 
first-line  trench,  and  after  a  time  l 
noticed  that  we  were  pussiug,  at  repu 
lar  intervals,  little  curtains  hung  seem¬ 
ingly  against  the  wall  of  the  parapet 
I  raised  one  of  these— and  it  was  not 
the  earthen  wall  which  was  behind,  but 
a  space  hollowed  within  it.  My  eye*, 
immediately  were  attracted  in  this 
darkness  by  the  light  of  a  loophole,  and 
then  almost  at  the  same  time  I  became 
aware  of  a  head  close  by.  between  m 
and  the  loophole,  but  a  little  to  the  left 
I  dropped  the  curtain;  with  the  curtain 
up,  that  head  probably  showed  in  sil¬ 
houette  from  the  German  trenches.  The 
captain  was  at  my  elbow  by  this  time 
“Go  on  in  if  you  want  to,"  he  said: 
“but  close  the  curtain  quickly.” 

So  1  went  in,  snapping  the  curtain 
shut  behind  me.  The  place  was  small 
and  dark;  boards  were  beneath  :iy  feet, 
not  mud.  The  loophole  irresistibly 
drew  the  eye;  from  the  profound  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  place,  through  the  loophole 
the  sky,  the  horizon,  were  extraordi¬ 
narily  light,  and  a  sort  of  dim  phospho¬ 
rescence  was  an  No  Man's  Lund,  mak¬ 
ing  it  luminous  yet  vague  for  perhaps 
a  hundred  yards — when  it  lost  itself 
finally  in  a  fantastic  fluidity  of  black 
and  opalescence.  Within,  to  my  right,  1 
could  just  make  out  a  recumbent  figure 
upon  a  bench — a  young  soldier.  Mlftp 
and  to  my  left  wan  the  man  whose 
head  I  had  first  seen.  He  sat  on  some- 
thing  I  could  not  discern — a  high  bench 
or  high  stool — and  before  him  was  a 
steel  thing  which  in  the  obscurity 
seemed  half  great  quadrant  and  half 
gun — a  rapid-firer,  no  doubt.  He  was  a 
slim  lad;  he  sat  very  erect  and  watch¬ 
ful,  motionless,  his  eye*  peering  fixedly 
through  the  loophole.  We  were  very 
close;  we  almost  touched.  I  said  softly: 
“Hello,"  and  he,  without  turning  his 
head,  said  softly:  "Hello."  I  whis- 
ered:  "What  are  you  doing?”  and  hr. 
is  eyes  never  leaving  the  loophole, 
whispered  back:  "From  here  I  have  h 
fine  sight  across  there."  Then,  us  nomr 
slight  movement  brought  me  nrnrrr.  I 
felt  that  he  was  trembling  trembling 
with  eagerness  and  fine  vigilance. 

44 Go  On  Over  There ” 

KNEW  now  that  1  had  come  to  the 
apex  of  my  journey;  through  army 
corps,  division,  regiment,  company, 
latoon,  to  this  lone  sentry,  to  this  hoy 
rom  the  States,  forefront  sentinel  on 
guurd  over  humanity's  spiritual  treas¬ 
ures.  over  Beauty  and  Kindness  men¬ 
aced  by  Ugliness  and  Insane  Cruelty. 
The  great  German  offensive  wns  just 
at  its  eve.  This  boy,  although  he  did 
not  know  it,  had  said  to  some  soldier  of 
France:  "Go  on  over  there,  feel  free  Xo 
go;  go  there  where  the  threat  is  great¬ 
est.  I  am  still  young  and  untried;  hi* 
fore  you  I  am  humble;  but  soon  I  will 
be  able  to  be  wherever  you  are.  to  fee', 
your  ribs  against  mine  in  the  hells  to 
which  you  are  accustomed.  Meanwhile 
go  and  feel  free  and  easy;  I  will  take 
your  place.  And  he  sure  that  over 
this  place  no  one  shall  pass."  That  is 
what  that  boy  hod  said.  Only  he  did 
not  know  it,  and  so.  when  I  asked: 
“What  are  you  doing?"  he  answered 
simply:  “From  here  I  have  a  fine  aigh! 
across  there." 

The  captain  clutched  at  me  through 
the  curtain.  "Come  on,"  he  mur¬ 
mured;  “you're  being  left  behind." 
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The  Credit  Side  of  Our  War  Ledger 

Comtlmute  tram  papa  II 


iTiew  before,  and  can  benefit  hy  that 
fact  the  whole  of  his  life,  but  he  will 
have  ingrained  into  him  the  proper 
habits  for  applying  his  knowledge. 

The  new  regulations  permit  men  with 
^uch  types  of  defect  as  enlarged  ton- 
ds,  adenoids,  nasal  growths,  chronic 
appendicitis.  hernia,  hemorrhoids,  etc., 
*o  he  called  when  circumstances  war¬ 
rant.  These  will  be  cared  for  in  the 
army,  when  they  are  called,  and  cor¬ 
rective  measures  applied.  Those  whom 
wc  arc  unable  to  qualify  for  full  serv¬ 
er  may  Ik?  eligible  for  a  limited  service, 
provided  wc  decide  to  adopt  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system  of  utilizing  slightly  defec¬ 
tive  physical  material  in  this  way. 

From  pneumonia  and  meningitis  we 
have  lost  a  number  of  men  in  excess  of 


those  who  would  have  died  anyway  in 
civil  life.  Reckoning  from  the  cenau- 
figures  of  1910  for  males  of  military 
age  and  upon  a  nominal -si zed  army,  we 
have  S.014  cases  of  pneumonia  and  729 
cases  of  meningitis  to  place  on  the  debit 
side  of  our  war  ledger.  All  communi¬ 
cable  diseases  of  this  sort  are  more 
difficult  to  control  in  the  army  thun  in 
civil  life,  because  of  the  concent  rot  ion 
of  large  numbers  of  individual?.  A 
good  many  of  the  pneumonia  cases  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  weakened  condition  left 
hy  measles,  which  is  highly  contagious. 

One  of  the  very  tangible  gains  which 
will  accrue  from  the  war  is  a  raised 
standard  of  medical  knowledge.  Army 
medical  schools  furnish  courses  thu*. 
may  be  likened  to  postgraduate  work 
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The  bnnging  together  in  camp  of  large  beds  in  each,  and  in  addition  four  gen- 

numben  of  men.  and  the  variety  of  dis-  eral  hospitals  with  from  120  to  500 

Ji  hi  lilies  which  an*  attendant  upon  war,  bed*  each.  Wc  now  have  sixty-three 

ofTVr  an  opportunity  for  medical  expe-  hospitals  in  this  country  alone,  thirty- 

rioncc  which  no  other  situation  can  two  of  which  already  have  more  than 

irive  Tlu*  public  will  reap  the  benefit  1.000  beds,  with  preparations  going  on 

of  higher  standards  of  medical  and  Mir-  for  doubling  the  capacity  in  nineteen 

►cical  skill,  and  of  the  new  facts  which  of  them. 

c-onstant  researches  are  uncovering.  Bach  of  these  hospitals  has.  a  full 
N'ev  vaccines  are  being  developed  for  modem  equipment,  equal  to  the  best  in 

«1is«MLsea  not  yet  under  control,  new  the  world.  We  have  one  trained  grad u- 

m erasures  applicable  to  seriouB  surgical  ate  nurse  for  every  ten  beds,  at  the 

cases  are  being  discovered,  and  obscure  present  time,  whether  the  beds  are  oc- 

pu t  h ological  problems  are  being  ana-  copied  or  not,  and  whether  the  occu-  ' 

lysed  and  solved.  pants  are  acutely  ill  or  convalescing. 

Some  800,0410  men  have  been  ex-  This  is  full  war  strength,  and  makes  it 

a  mined  and  excluded  from  military  possible  fo,  each  patient  to  have  every 

service  because  of  physical  unfitness,  luxury  of  attention.  The  chiefs  of  sur- 

DoubUeaa  many  of  them  will  seek  treat-  gical.  medical,  and  laboratory  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  defects  uncovered.  ments  are  men  of  the  highest  attain- 

The  stupendouancss  of  the  task  of  ments.  Assistants  to  the  chiefs  of 

properly  safeguarding  the  health  of  service  are  not  internes,  but  are  also 

our  soldiers  may  be  realised  in  some  men  of  wide  experience  who  had  a)- 

tie*? re*  when  I  mention  that  a  base  hos-  ready  passed  through  their  preliminary 

pital  alone,  which  represents  but  -  a  hospital  training  before  they  entered 

xmnll  fraction  of  the  total  camp  con-  the  army.  We  have  put  in  the  spe-  1 
at  ruction,  covers  about  seventy  acres  of  cial  branches,  auch  as  eye,  ear,  nose, 
ground,  contains  some  thirty-odd  wards,  and  throat,  the  same  caliber  of  medical 
nil  eo  situated  as  to  have  direct  access  men.  At  one  camp  we  have  a  famous 
to  sun  and  fresh  air.  each  with  a  specialist  who  is  said  to  have  left  a 
screened  or  glassed  veranda,  and  all  practice  netting  him  fifteen  to  twenty 
connected  by  corridors  that  cover  about  time*  his  pay  from  the  Government, 
two  and  one-half  miles  of  ground.  The  We  have  a  number  of  surgeons,  both  in 
hcuting  plant  for  a  hospital  of  this  sort  this  country  and  in  France,  now  nerving 
is  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  Be-  as  majors  at  salaries  of  $3,000  a  year, 
fore  the  war  wc  had  a  hospital  at  who  are  said  to  have  loft  practices 
every  post,  with  from  twelve  to  100  of  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  a  year. 

The  Leprechaun  of  Tin  Can  Alley 

C+ntlM*«t  fr*m  r+o*  If 

vour  family?*’  Molly  asked  .with  cheeks  cheap,  and  on  a  mortgage  basis.  It  was 

h flush  while  she  balanced  elbows  on  the  plain  that  the  owner,  who  figured  only 

rickety  fence  and  sniffed  the  air  for  in  the  third  person  and  nameless,  was 

a  whiff  of  the  thorn.  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  property  and 

“Hmmm— yes, "agreed  Willum.  "The  the  accruing  taxes. and  the  agent  agreed 
first  William  Van  Becker  built  it,  hut  to  the  first  term*  Willum  offered.  The 
it  passed  out  of  the  family  in  my  grand-  papers  were  drawn  up  by  dusk  of  that 
father's  time,  along  with  all  the  mort-  very  day;  and  Molly  danced  back 
gageable  property.  Since  then  it's  been  through  Tin  Can  Alley  to  Willum 
rented,  sold,  used  as  a  road  house,  a  Junior,  crying  ecstatically:  "It's  ours, 
temporary  orphan  asylum,  and  I  don't  laddy.  all  for  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  prom- 

know  what  else."  ise.  But  we're  going  to  work  for  it— 

"Wouldn't  it — oh,  wouldn't  it  be  work  and  sing  for  it.  You'll  sec." 
grand  to  bring  it  hack  into  the  family 

for  Willum  Junior  and — the  others!"  TUELL,  they  worked — oh,  yea,  they 
and  Molly's  hands  closed  over  Willum  VV  worked!  And  at  first  they  sang — 
.Senior's  like  a  vise.  "Let's  do  it!  Let's  Molly  in  particular.  But  as  the  months 

buy  it  now,  right  off,  instead  of  rent-  went  by  and  the  work  became  more 

ing  a  plain  stone  house  that  a  body  can't  burdensome  the  songs  became  fewer  J 
tell  from  its  neighbor*."  Willum  was  weighed  down  by  the  re* 

For  a  moment  Willum  stared  at  her  sponsibility  he  felt  toward  hi*  assistant 
aghast-  Never  before  had  Molly's  professorship,  and  the  memory  of  the 
flight*  of  fancy  achieved  quite  such  annual  taxes  and  the  semiannual  inter¬ 
proportions.  and  the  unexpectedness  of  est  on  their  mortgage.  Molly  was  lit- 
this  almost  staggered  him.  "Buy  it?"  erally swathed  and  bound  with  domestic 
be  managed  to  stammer  out  at  last.  intricacies  She  cleaned  and  washed 

“We've  got  a  balance  of  Just  eighty-two  and  baked  and  brewed;  she  painted 

dollars  in  the  bank.  You  can't  huy  even  and  papered,  stitched  and  made  over, 

decrenit  real  estate  as  near  the  city  as  She  held  up  her  social  end  as  Wilium's 

•his  for  eighty-two  dollars,  you  know."  wife  simply,  but  us  efficiently  as  if  she 
"Faith,  I  know  that  much.  But  well  had  not  had  all  the  other  thing*  to  do 
Huv  with  a  loan.  We  can,  lad;  think  of  first;  and  she  gave  herself  unxtintingly 
our  prospect*!  We'll  live  on  the  old  to  Willum  and  Willum  Junior.  Besides 
salary’  #nd  save  all  the  rest,  and  my  all  this  she  found  time  for  what  she 
poetry  money.  And  there's  the  play!  called  "doing  the  decent  human  thing." 
’Twill  be  no  time  at  all  before  Willum  This  meant  gathering  in  such  of  Wil- 
Junior  will  be  grown  enough  so  I  can  lum's  students  as  were  working  their 
work  again,  and  the  first  thing  will  be  way  through  the  university,  and  giving 
the  play.  I  can  do  it, lad;  I  know  I  can."  them  an  evening  of  home  life  and  good 
Molly's  face  radiated  insured  dreams  fellowship;  or  tending  some  young  in- 
and  happiness;  and  when  she  looked  structor's  baby  along  with  her  own  bo 
that  way,  her  eye*  flashing  appeal  into  that  he  might  take  his  wife  on  a  long- 
Wilium's,  he  was  as  powerless  to  be  hungcred-for  holiday;  or  helping  to  in 
conservative  and  practical  and  pe**i-  itiate  some  of  the  new  brides  into  the 
mistic  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  mysteries  of  adapting  a  diminutive 
bouse  of  Van  Decker.  Moreover,  he  pedagogical  income  to  the  needs  and 
loved  the  memory  of  the  old  mansion —  desires  of  metropolitan  life.  And  when 
the  traditions  he  had  been  reared  on  their  nearest  neighbor,  the  little  old 

ever  since  he  had  stepped  from  his  Irishman  who  lived  alone  in  the  once- 

cradle.  It  would  be  u  wonderful  thing  upon-n-time  lodge,  came  down  with 
to  bring  up  his  son  in  the  home  of  the  typhoid,  and  she  found  he  had  an  ab- 
first  Willum.  So  it  took  but  a  slight  normal  horror  of  being  taken  to  a  hos- 

prcsMirr  of  Molly's  hand  to  pull  him  pital,  somehow  she  managed  to  nurae 

round  through  the  unhinged  gate,  up  him  along  with  all  the  other  thing* 
a  weathered  strip  of  turf  that  might  sending  Willum  down  at  night  to  sleep 
once  have  been  a  driveway  and  to  the  on  a  portable  cot  by  the  old  man’s  best, 
house  itself.  The  door  was  locked,  but  Willum  fought  hard  against  this, 
a  little  manipulation  gave  them  free  not  for  his  sake  but  for  hers;  he 
entrance  through  a  window;  and  hand  was  beginning  to  see  for  himself  that 
in  hand  they  circumnavigated  the  for  some  reason  Molly's  checks  were 
house — once,  twice,  three  times.  Molly  no  longer  as  pink  as  Killarney  rosea, 
**w  it  all  with  the  eyes  of  the  dreamer;  nor  did  her  eyes  dance  like  Killarney  | 
Willum  saw  it  all  with  Molly's  eyes.  lakes.  "It’s  all  nonsense,  this  wearing 
When  they  came  down  the  tottering  yourself  out  for  a  sour-dispositioned. 
«tairs  for  the  last  time  it  was  settled.  hard  old  miser  who  hasn’t  a  kind  won! 
Willum.  who  was  an  artist  with  the  for  anyone  and  happen*  to  be  almost  a 
hammer  and  saw,  felt  equipped  on  the  stranger.  He’s  probably  got  plenty  of 
-pot  to  do  miracles;  to  Molly's  resources  money  to  hire  a  nurxe  if  he  needs  one.” 
were  to  Ik?  Irft  the  gentler  art*  of  But  Molly  shook  an  obstinate  head, 
taxing  mural  decorations  out  of  small  "I  don't  believe  it.  Half  the  world 
paint  cans,  and  curtains  from  bargain  thinks  the  other  half  is  hoarding, 
counter*.  Indoor*  should  be  their  win-  What's  more,  he's  a  neighbor. and  that's 
ter  work — the  garden  for  spring  and  no  stranger;  and  hi*  disposition  is  only 
full;  and  with  their  dream  full-fledged  tart  tart  like  a  gooseberry  picked 
*nd  ready  to  take  wings,  they  sought  over  grt-en."  Two  coaxing  arms  found 
wit  the  real-estate  agent.  their  way  about  Wilium's  shouldrrs. 

Thev  were  right  in  their  supposition  "Can't  you  see  the  poor  old  soul  is 
that  the  place  could  be  had  relatively  lonesome  and  fearsome;  and  rnavbc  if 
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ache  of  the  hopelessness  of  it  alL  The:* 
debt  was  hardly  diminished — a  ban 
five  hundred  leas.  They  were  growinr 
old*  stupid,  uninspired  before  ther 
children  had  come  into  their  power 
of  perception  and  understanding.  A 
the  gracious,  beautiful,  bountiful  sir 
of  life  was  being  crowded  to  the  wil 
to  make  room  for  the  necessities.  VI. 
lum  longed  for  books,  for  travel,  fo* 
ways  of  improving  mind  and  ability 
she  longed  for  time  to  do  more  with 
her  children  than  feed,  clothe,  and  keep 
them  clean,  and  for  a  little  over  and 
above  leisure  to  write  and  invite  hr: 
soul.  She  thought  she  knew  what  the 
matter  was  and  the  knowing  did  pr,? 
supply  a  remedy.  They  had  contract** 
to  do  more  than  two  human  being* 
could  do:  to  hear  and  raise  children 
minister  to  them,  fill  a  responsible  posi 
tion,  shoulder  a  considerable  debt,  re 
claim  a  crumbling  old  house  and  get  <o 
in  the  world.  If  only  she  had  not 
dreamed  beyond  all  human  power;  if 
only  she  had  not  pulled  Willum  ar.: 
the  children  into  the  dream  with  he 
and  made  them  suffer! 

“If  I  could  only  be  twins  now!"  She 
dropped  on  the  ground  under  the  thor- 
bush  and  addressed  the  lawn  at  largv 
“If  there  was  one  of  me  to  mend  an: 
hake  and  clean,  'twould  leave  the  other 
time  to  make  songs  and  keep  fancy 
alive  for  the  wee  ones  ami  Willum- 
Sure  if  I  could  be  twins,  just,  every¬ 
thing  would  come  right." 

“Twins!" sputtered  a  voice  behind  her 

With  a  tear  balanced  neatly  on  thr 
end  of  her  nose,  Molly  looked  over  he: 
shoulder  and  saw  the  little  old  Irish¬ 
man  of  the  lodge  leaning  on  hi*  black¬ 
thorn  stick  and  eying  her  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  was  withered  and  bent  and 
looked  every  whit  as  sour  and  miserly 
as  Willum  had  claimed  him  to  be 
“Twins!"  he  repeated  acridly.  “Ho* 
in  the  name  o'  the  seven  saints  could 
ye  be  twins?" 

"I  couldn't,"  agreed  Molly  somewhat 
chokingly,  “but  I'm  wishing  1  could." 

“God  forbid!  Sure,  what  would  your 
husband  lie  afthcr  doin’?  Hasn't  a  man 
the  full  of  his  patience  with  one  woman 
hanging  to  his  neck;  would  ye  kill  him 
entirely  with  two  o'  yc?"  The  little 
man’s  voice  rasped  shrilly  as  he  shook 
his  stick  at  her. 


/  Look 

for  the  lever 
controlling 
the  stream 
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FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


ing.  When  it  had  gone,  and  where,  she  OUT  Molly  only  smiled.  She  liked  the 
could  not  have  told.  With  the  joy  had  U  little  man  for  all  his  tartnesa,  and 
gone  much  of  the  belief  in  the  mystical  ever  since  she  had  saved  him  from  the 

infallibility  of  youth  and  courage,  in  hospital  he  had  shown  a  marked  liking 

the  unquestioned  conquering  powers  of  for  Molly.  His  manner  of  showing  it 

Willum  and  herself.  And  with  all  these  was  as  characteristic  of  him  as  hi* 

gone  she  knew  time  might  as  well  ring  blackthorn  stick  and  his  piercing  tongue 

the  passing  bell  for  her  poetry  and  It  was  on  her  he  perpetually  showered 

her  fancies  all  the  wealth  of  his  caustic  humor. 

Would  the  day  ever  come  hod  it  he  gloated  over  every  chance  she  gave 

already  come*-  when  she  could  believe  him  to  tease  or  hector  her.  When  ah** 

in  nothing  but  the  grim  realities  of  a  paid  him  back  in  kind  he  would  cackle 

pinched,  humdrum,  unleavened  exist-  forth  his  dry  little  laugh  and  beat  the 

ence?  Would  her  tongue  forget  its  ground  with  his  stick;  when  no  retort 

trick  of  coloring  everyday  happenings  followed  he  would  snarl  out  the  remark 

and  discouragements  with  the  make-  that  she  wasn't  fit  to  be  Irish,  turn  on 

believe  of  old  Celtic  lore,  thereby  read-  hi*  heel,  and  quit  her  company.  liu: 

ing  into  their  efforts,  that  had  prac-  he  could  not  stay  lung  away.  Uncon 

tirally  gone  for  naught,  the  magical  acioualy  she  had  touened  some  hidden 

ending  of  fairy  gifts  to  the  two  adven-  spring  of  feeling  in  his  shrunken,  love- 

turers?  Not  that  Molly  expected  some-  less  nature;  and  he  reached  out  as 

thing  for  nothing — she  knew  the  world  involuntarily  toward  her  as  n  plan! 

too  well  for  that — but  she  had  been  toward  the  sunlight.  And  his  eyes 

born  with  the  soul  of  her  race  that  showed  this.  His  tongue  might  keep 

needs  must  turn  the  light  of  fancy  its  sharpness,  but  his  eyes  had  grown 

upon  the  hardships  of  life  and  so  keep  softer  and  more  kindly  ever  since  tha: 

it  glowing  and  translucent  instead  of  day  when  she  hud  first  crossed  hi.6 
impassihly  leaden.  It  had  seemed  to  threshold  with  u  thermometer  in  on« 
her  a  hundred  times  in  the  past  as  if  hand  and  a  howl  of  broth  in  the  other, 
she  could  have  looked  through  and  wen  “If  there  were  two  of  m«\"  continued 
the  wonderful  thing  that  wa*»  going  to  Molly,  "we’d  have  each  other  to  hang 

happen  to  them  some  grand  day.  How  to  and  let  him  go  free.  Don't  you  see 

did  they  know  hut  that  one  of  the  poems  the  sense  of  it  yourself,  Mr,  Hegarty? 

Molly  had  written  might  turn  into  a  Now  half  his  spare  time  he's  doing  a 

prize  winner  and  open  the  road  for  woman's  work  to  help  me  out  and  give 

the  much-dreamed-of  play?  What  more  me  more  time  to  rest  or  write;  but  the 

likely  than  that  Willum'*  last  course  time  never  comes.  Sure,  the  both  of  us 
of  lectures  might  earn  for  him  his  are  beginning  to  feel  like  a  parcel  of 
coveted  full  professorship?  It  had  been  mules  with  hay  tied  to  our  forelocks — 

a  rare  game,  this  picturing  of  oppor-  we  sec  it  within  reach  of  our  noses,  but 

tunity  sitting  at  their  very  elbows  like  we  never  get  it  into  our  mouths/' 

the  Irish  leprechaun,  invisible  but  for  The  amazement  on  John  Hegarty*! 
that  one  fleeting  moment  when  he  must  face  turned  to  suspicion.  “What  ails 
be  caught  and  firmly  held  if  he  ib  to  ye?  There,  ye  needn’t  be  tell  in’ — 'tU 
give  up  the  hidden  crock  of  gold.  easy  guessed.  Ye've  pestered  the  good 

“When  we're  after  catching  the  man  near  to  death  an'  it's  on  your  con- 
loprrchaun."  had  been  a  chimney-cor-  science  or  ye’ve  taken  to  Bulkin'  for  the 
ner  phrase  among  them  for  that  time  why  he  wouldn't  be  buyin’  ye  one  o* 
when  they  should  be  able  to  do  some  them  newfangled  hats.  The  more  a 
of  the  things  they  had  never  had  time  woman  haw  the  more  she  wants." 
or  money  to  bring  to  pass.  Even  Wil-  “And  the  more  a  man  wants  her," 
lum  Junior  had  fared  forth  on  certain  laughed  Molly. 

climactic  occasions  to  see  if  he  could  not  “Ye  might  laugh  again."  suggested 
speed  ahead  the  appointed  moment  by  the  Irishman.  “Sure,  sulks  on  the  face 
discovering  the  fairy  man  for  himself.  of  an  Irish  lass  is  worse  nor  blight  nr. 

a  rosebush.”  He  looked  down  ut  her 

AS  Molly  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  closely,  the  mouth  drawn  into  a  ssr- 
Uiorit  bush  the  leprechaun's  own  clonic  grin,  but  the  eyes  filled  with 
bush — she  realized  how  that  purlieu-  trouble.  He  had  never  seen  Molly  like 
lar  bit  of  Celtic  fancy  had  dwindled  this  beforr,  and  he  couldn't  make  head 
away  and  in  its  place  was  only  a  dull  or  tail  of  it.  Suddenly  he  tilted  hie  old 


Speed  in  production 

increases  fire  hazard — 

and  the  need  of  this  fire  protection 

The 


very  pressure  of  war  on  industry  increases  fire  risk. 
The  very  speed  with  which  factories  arc  enlarged  for  urgent 
and  increased  output  opens  up  many  chances  for  the  ac¬ 
cidental-incidental  blaze  the  germ  of  fire  tragedy.  The 
temporary  electric  wiring,  the  speeded  up  machine,  the  un¬ 
sparing  use  of  lubricants,  the  recently  recruited  and  green  work¬ 
man-all  combine  and  conspire  to  increase  industrial  fire  risk. 

And  back  of  all  this  is  the  big  truth  that  a  fire  in  an 
American  plant  today  delays  the  big  decision  on  which  the 
world  is  deadlocked. 


By  all  means  install  fire  extinguisher  protection  and  in  the 
choosing  by  all  means  specify  Johns-Manville  the  speediest, 
easiest  and  surest  to  use — the  deadliest  to  fire  because  it  can  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  two  ways  a  steady,  firc-drcnching  stream,  propelled  by 
pressure  stored  up  or  pumped  by  hand,  if  there  is  time  or  elbow  room. 


Approved  by  ill*  Underwriter*’  Laboratories.  Entitles 
motoeist*  to  15*  reduction  in  automobile  fire  insurance  cost. 
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*ilk  hat  back  on  hie  head  and  dug  vi¬ 
ciously  at  the  thorn  roots  with  hi*  stick. 
"I'll  give  ye  a  bit  of  advice — if  ye’ll 
promise  not  to  take  it.  Don’t  let  worry 
hark  at  your  heels;  'twill  keep  ye  fret¬ 
ted  and  fetch  V9  nowhere.*' 

With  thut  he  was  gone,  a*  unex¬ 
pectedly  as  he  had  appeared. 

But  worry  did  bark  at  her  heels. 

It  barked  sn  hard  and  so  continu¬ 
ously  through  the  rest  of  the  day  that 
at  day's*  end  *he  could  summon  only  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  as  a  greeting  for  Wil¬ 
lum.  And  she  might  have  spared  her- 
self  the  effort,  for  Willum  never  no- 
tired.  lie  brushed  by  her,  entirely 
forgetful  of  the  kiss  that  Molly  had 
tiptoed  for  regularly  every  day  in  the 
live  years.  Straight  past  her  he  went, 
as  if  she  had  been  nothing  more  than 
I  he  umbrella  .stand  in  the  hall;  and 
throwing  his  books  on  the  living-room 
table  he  sank  down  in  the  nenrest 
chair.  A  hot  flush  mounted  to  Molly’s 
cheeks.  She  stood  angry*  readv  to 
fling  him  a  hitter  word  and  then  leave 
him.  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  It  all — 
was  their  love  going  to  fall  them  along 
with  all  the  other  things? 

ANGER  was  swept  away  by  a  grim  re- 
solvc.  Molly  clenched  her  fists,  and 
the  flush  died  ou»  of  her  cheeks  MWe  can 
go  hungry,  we  can  go  near  naked,  we 
can  do  without  shelter  or  warmth,  but 
we’ll  keep  our  love  whatever  happens!” 
And  slipping  into  the  room  after  him 
she  crouched  down  beside  his  chair  and 
laid  her  cheek  against  his  hand,  “What 
is  it.  lad?” 

“Harvey's  been  put  at  the  head  of 
the  department.” 

“Put  in  the  chief's  place?”  There 
was  awe  in  Molly's  voice. 

•Yes.  It's  decided,  the  chief's  retir- 
iiT  and  Harvey's  got  the  appointment.” 
“Never  mind,  lad." 

•’Never  mind?  Never  mind!  Can't 
you  see  what  it  means?  Good  heavens! 
don't  you  see  it  makes  me  out  a  plain 
failure?  They  might  as  well  publish  it 
in  the  "University  Chronicle'  or  post  it 
officially.  It  s  as  plain  as  the  date  on 
the  calendar.  Harvey  at  the  head  of 
the  department — Harvey,  who  got  his 
instructorahip  when  I  got  my  advance! 
Oh,  I’m  not  blaming  them—Harvey  de¬ 
serves  it.  lie's  clever  and  a  worker. 
He  spends  his  summers  studying  and 
traveling  I  spend  mine  trying  to  raise 
enough  in  our  garden  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  living!” 

All  the  pcnUup  bitterness  and  dis¬ 
couragement  of  months  was  poured 
forth  in  this  one  outburst.  It  was  the 
lirst  complaint  Molly  had  ever  heard 
from  his  lips.  Her  cheek  wn*  vep’ 
white  now.  Under  all  the  agony  of  the 
morning  she  had  held  to  one  abiding 
hope:  that  Willum  might  not  see  and 
feel  their  lives  as  she  had.  And  now  in 
one  brief  illuminating  moment  Willum 
had  shown  depths  of  despair  that  she 
had  never  fathomed.  She  grinned  fast 
to  what  tittle  courage  she  had  left  and 
she  spoke  the  love  that  was  spear  and 
:«tiie1<ft  to  her. 

“And  I  still  say.  never  mind,  lad- 
Blis9  Harvey  is  a  single  man.  lie's 
been  able  to  spend  all  his  time,  all  his 
money  on  himself  and  getting  on;  while 
you’ve  had  your*  to  divide  among  four  of 
us.  It's  small  wonder  that  the  trustees 
might  be  choosing  him  for  the  better 
head  of  the  department,  but  that  doesn’t 
be  making  him  the  better  man  or  you  a 
failure.” 

But  Willum  was  deaf  to  her  mean¬ 
ing.  ”1  am  a  failure— you're  a  failure. 
When  we  married  wr  had  every  chance 
two  young  people  would  wish  for,  and 
we've  wasted  them— or  been  blind  to 
them.  Why.  the  chief  told  me  year* 
ago  that  he  hoped  to  see  me  in  the 
chair  after  him  some  day;  and  editor 
ufter  editor  spoke  of  you  as  the  com¬ 
ing  poet.  And  flee  where  we  are. 
Harvey’s  got  the  appointment,  and 
you've  written  one  cradle  song  in 
three  years!” 

THERE  was  unmeant  mockery  and 
sting  in  Willum 's  words.  Molly  had 
to  wait  an  interminable  space  before 
she  could  trust  herself  to  answer.  And 
then,  as  she  had  called  forth  her  flag¬ 
ging  courage  before,  she  groped  now 
for  what  faith  and  fancy  *he  had  left. 
*J  know,  lad  l  know,  But  I  warrant 
yuu  th.-  chief  still  thinks  the  most  of 
you ;  and  when  all's  said  and  done  you've 
put  more  into  your  lif»-  than  Harvey. 
He’s  just  built  for  himself  a  grand  in¬ 
telligence  and  crammed  it  with  knowl¬ 
edge;  you've  made  yourself  into  a  man 
your  students  adore,  your  wife  can 
worship,  and  your  children  put  next  to 
God  Himself.  As  for  me.  I'd  rather  be 
having  the  children  and  one  song  than 


the  years  full  of  song*  and  empty  of 
children.  That’s  the  plain  truth  for  us 
both;  and  who  knows”— Molly's  lips 
curved  bravely  to  a  smile — “who  can  be 
telling  but  the  leprechaun  has  some¬ 
thing  better  hidden  for  us  than  a  pes¬ 
tering  English  chair!” 

That  night,  with  the  children  in  bed 
and  Willum  fitfully  dozing  away  a 
nervous  headache,  Molly  rolled  up  the 
sleeve*  of  her  old  dimity  dress  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  supper  dishes  in  the  big 
old-fashioned  kitchen.  If  her  heart  had 
been  heavy  in  the  morning,  it  was  twice 
as  heavy  now.  Then  there  had  only 
been  her  discouragement  and  burden  of 
work  and  failure;  now  there  was  W il¬ 
ium’s  coupled  to  it,  and  Molly  knew 
how  his  bitterness  would  grow 

“If  we  con  hi  only  get  a  bit  ahead — 
enough  to  catch  our  wind  again.  Then 
Willum  might  go  traveling,  studying  at 
Oxford  and  getting  his  hands  on  those 
hooks  he's  hungering  after;  and  1  could 
be  getting  time  to  earn  something  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  »ave  what  never  gets 
naved.  Just  a  f Mir  push  from  behind  and 
I'll  wager  we’d  go  puffing  straight  up 
the  hill  and  land  willum  in  the  presi¬ 
dents  chair.  If  I  was  only  twins—” 
Molly  drew  dripping  hands  out  of  the 
rinsing  water  and  buried  her  face  in 
the  glass  towel. 


SO  it  happened  that  she  never  saw  the 
knob  of  the  kitchen  door  turn,  nor 
heard  the  tap  of  the  blackthorn  stick  on 
the  floor.  She  never  guessed  she  wr* 
not  alone  in  her  kitchen  until  the  rasp¬ 
ing  voice  of  the  little  Irishman  broke 
out  at  her  elbow.  “Is  it  still  weeping 
that  ye're  not  twins  that  ye  are?” 

“It  is.”  confessed  Molly. 

"An'  ye’ve  let  worry  bark  at  your 
heels-  -aye,  an'  nip  them  into  the  bar 
gain?” 

Molly  nodded. 

“Faith  I'm  ashamed  to  own  ye  for 
Irish  ”  The  little  man  looked  as  sour 
as  a  bushel  of  green  gooseberries  as  he 
boosted  himself  to  the  top  of  the  table 
with  the  aid  of  his  stick.  He  sat  there, 
swinging  his  Irgs  and  wagging  his  head. 
"Who  ever  heard  tell  of  a  glower-faced 
Irish  lass  writin*  poetry!  Aren't  ye 
ashamed  o'  you  riel'?*’ 

“But  1  can’t  be  writing  poetry— 
that’s  half  the  trouble.  Don’t  you  see. 
if  I  could  get  the  time  to  write  and  the 
money  to  start  with  1  could  pay  some 
one  to  come  into  the  kitchen.  Then 
therr'd  be  more  time  and  more  money. 
It's  the  old  bag  of  tricks:  time  make* 
time  and  money  makes  money;  but  it's 
hell.  Just,  for  those  who  have  to  start 
without  cither!” 

The  Irishman  eyed  her  narrowly. 
“Well,  what's  the  matter  with  your  tak- 
in’  time?  Why  don't  ye  pen  up  the 
childher,  put  the  kcUle  on  wi'  enough 
com  beef  an'  cabbage  to  do  ve  for  a 
week,  and  get  down  to  work?' 

Molly  laughed  outright.  “That's  a 
grand  idea.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hegarty.” 
Then  she  sobered  again.  “But  it  isn’t 
the  time,  just;  there’s  the  ideas  and  the 
fancies.  Housework  docs  something  to 
your  mind  just  as  it’s  bound  to  redden 
your  hands  and  tire  your  feet.  All  the 
storage  space  up  there”—  and  she  tappeo 
her  forehead — ”goe*  to  ideas  of  how  1 
can  make  over  Willum’s  worn-out  shirts 
into  rompers  for  Willum  Junior  and 
such  like,  and  I'm  cornin'  round  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  nothing  much  but  the  butcher's 
bills  and  the  mortgage.  The  fancies 
won't  come.” 

“Coax  'em.” 

“But  suppose  they  won't  coax.  Oh. 
I  get  them  so  far  and  then  Molly 
shook  her  head  hopelessly.  “Months 
ago  I  sat  up  one  night  and  wrote  the 

t _ t ! I .  /  _ .  v. ; i  v«._ 


Just  the  jacket  you  will  want 

for  vacation  time 


NO  garment  was  ever  fashioned  for  men  that 
fitted  into  vacation  days  as  well  as  the 
Tom  Wye.  When  motoring  oc  camping,  on  the 
river,  or  at  a  week-end  at  the  *ea  *hore,  or  in 
the  mountains,  wherever  you  encounter  change¬ 
able  weather  or  cool  evenings,  take  your  T  om 
Wye  along  to  keep  you  snug  and  comfortable. 

With  a  Tom  Wye  you  art*  not  only  warm, 
but  well  dressed  wherever  you  go. 

The  special  Tom  Wye  stitch  gives  the  fabric 
its  close  firm  texture. 

Tailored  for  tho&e  who  dre&s  well 

Each  Tom  Wye  is  carefully  hand  tailored.  It 
is  cut  to  fit  the  form;  not  knitted  loosely,  making 
it  bulky  and  cumbersome.  The  shoulder  seam 
stays  in  its  proper  place;  the  buttonholes  will  not 
stretch  and  there  is  no  bulging  under  the  arms. 
Four  smart  military  pocket*  add  to  the  tailored 
appearance. 

The  Tom  Wye  is  made  from  pure  double- 
combed  Australian  worsted  wool;  the  only  wool 
that  will  stand  hard  wear  and  hold  its  elasticity. 
It  keeps  you  warm,  sheds  fog  and  dampness. 

The  Tom  Wye  is  made  in  10  colors.  Size* 
34  to  46.  Price  $12.50  with  sleeves,  $11.00 
without  sleeves. 

The  service  jacket  for  Army  and  Navy  men 

The  service  jacket  is  made  particularly  for 
Army  and  Navy  men.  l"hiv  has  a  collar  neck 
that  ends  at  the  collar  button  and  so  will  nor  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  fit  of  the  blouse. 

Stop  in  today  at  your  haberdasher*  or  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  look  at  a  Tom  Wye.  You  will 
get  more  year-round  service  from  it  than  from 
any  other  garment  you  wear. 
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A  New  Jacket  For  Men. 
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[can  Carry  this  Camera* % 
with  Jou  Always  < 


as  you  do  your  watch  and  you  will  find  it  just  as 
useful.  It  is  so  light  and  compact  that  its  presence 
will  hardly  be  noticed,  yet  it  is  always  ready  to 
snap  the  unexpected  picture. 

The  Ansco  V  P  No.  0  is  a  real  camera,  making 
pictures  1%x2'A  inches  in  size.  Its  operation  is 
simple  anti  easy  tc  understand.  The  front  springs 
out  ready  for  action  when  you  press  the  buttons — 
it  is  the  only  self-opening  camera  made. 

Focusing,  to  insure  clear,  sharp  pictures,  is  made 
so  easy  for  you  that  you  never  need  sacrifice  any 
advantages  which  the  high  grade  lenses  afford — 
and  an  anastigmat  lens  that  cannot  he 
focused  is  no  Itetterthan  a  cheap  lens. 
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The  “Why”  of  the  Hood  Extra  “Ply” 

When  you  purchase  a  tire,  why  not  use 
your  business  judgment  and  get  under 
appearances  to  tire  facts? 

Go  to  a  Hood  Dealer.  Ask  him  to  show 
you  the  5  section  construction  of  a  Hood 
Arrow  T read  l  ire.  Count  the  plies  of 
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‘*1  know/'  Mid  Molly,  iebul  I  can't, 
just.  Och one,  if  I  could  have  kept  them 
just — the  fancies  and  the  poetry.  That 
was  about  all  the  good  there  wan  to 
me — all  that  made  me  fit  to  be  loved 
by  Willum  and  blessed  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  And  they  need  the  fancies— 
Willum  to  keep  heart  In  him  and  tem¬ 
per  his  great  seriousness,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  thrive  on.  Sure,  what  way  is 
it  to  bring  up  children — to  believe  in 
nothing  but  what  ye  can  we  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  the  outside  of 
people's  hearts  and  minds!" 

"What  way  at  all!"  echoed  the  little 
Irishman.  He  slid  down  from  the  table 
as  abruptly  as  he  had  mounted  it  and 
came  close  to  Molly.  His  face  was 
strangely  twisted  with  some  painful 
emotion  while  his  eyes  blinked  appeal¬ 
ingly  at  her.  "Faith,  maybe  the  fancies 
aren't  gone.  Think  hard,  lass;  maybe 
ye  could  be  thinkin'  one  back  an*  writ- 
in'  it  straight  into  the  poetry.  *T would 
be  there,  safe  then,  for  the  childher  to 
keep.  Don't  ye  see.  lass?"  He  pulled 
her  sleeve  insistently.  “What  is  an 
Irish  heart  without  a  fancy  but  a  flower 
without  perfume?  Think  hard!" 

Molly  never  witnessed  such  carnest- 
■  ness  on  his  part  before;  she  had  never 
|  dreamed  it  was  in  him.  The  little  man 
was  actually  shaking  with  his  feelings 
while  his  lips  quivered  piteously.  For 
the  life  of  her  she  could  not  see  what 
it  mattered  to  him  whether  she  kept 
her  fancies  or  notj  but  plainly  it  did 
matter,  and  for  this  reason  she  found 
herself  thinking  hard. 

"Could  ye  put  in  the  leprechaun 
now?"  he  questioned  timorously. 

"Sure  and  I  could  try,"  agreed 
Molly.  "The  O'Gormans  were  ulways 
looking  for  the  leprechaun;  and  my 
great-uncle  Timothy  had  his  hands  on 
him  once.  He  caught  him  one  night  on 
his  way  home  from  a  fair,  and  held  him 
fast  while  he  made  the  wee  man  tel! 
him  where  was  the  crock  o’  gold.  The 
wee  man  pointed  out  the  thorn  bush 
where  he  had  it  hidden,  but  that  wasn't 
1  enough  for  Great-uncle  Timothy.  'I  must 
be  going  home  to  fetch  a  pick  for  dig¬ 
ging;  how  will  I  know  the  hush  when  I 
come  hack  ?'  says  he.  4 F asten  your  green 
neckerchief  to  It/  says  the  wee  man. 
So  Timothy  did,  going  home  with  a 
brave  heart,  hut  when  he  returned  to 
dig  for  his  gold  every  thorn  bush  on 
|  the  countryside  was  fastened  with  a 
green  neckerchief.  But  that's  not  the 
ending  I'd  be  fancying  for  us.  If  I 
write  in  the  leprechaun  I  must  write 
him  in  with  the  crock  found." 

"And  why  not?"  The  little  man 
peered  anxiously  into  Molly's  face. 

"It  takes  more  than  wishing  to  catch 
the  leprechaun,"  sighed  Molly. 

THE  little  man  cackled  dryly,  "I've 
heard  tell  o'  fools  that  hadn't  sense 
enough  to  know  when  they  had  him 
caught  Ye  wouldn't  be  that  kind  of  a 
fool,  would  ye?" 

"Would  I?"  asked  Molly. 

"There's  no  tollin'  women."  He  glow¬ 
ered  at  her  again  in  his  odd  fashion. 
All  the  feeling  of  the  moment  before 
had  vanished.  "There’d  be  no  harm, 
though,  in  diggin'  under  a  thorn  bush 
to  see  -especially  if  there  was  only  the 
one  thorn  bush." 

"That's  true,"  agreed  Molly.  "But  to 
make  sure,  he  might  take  the  advice  he 
gave  Great-uncle  Timothy  and  fasten  a 
green  neckerchief  to  it" 

"He  might,  if  he  had  one."  conceded 
the  Irishman.  With  a  swiftness  unusual 
in  him  he  made  for  the  door:  but  he 
turned  again  to  Molly  on  the  threshold. 
"Ill  be  givin’  ye  another  bit  of  advice — 
'twon't  harm  ye  any  if  ye  leave  it  alone. 
If  ye  do  catch  the  leprechaun,  keep  it 
to  yourselves.  Sure,  the  news  of  a  lepre¬ 
chaun  in  Tin  Can  Alley  might  make  it 
too  popular  and  crowd  the  likes  of  us 
out" 

"All  right,"  agreed  Molly.  "Ill  lust 
lell  you.  And  we'll  celebrate  with  a 
baking  of  Irish  griddle  bread  and  jam." 

THE  next  morning  Willum  woke  with 
a  dull  head  and  dressed  in  silence; 
Molly  woke  with  a  dull  heart  and  dressed 
herself  and  Willum  Junior  with  equal 
silence.  She  might  play  at  fancies  to 
humor  the  whim  of  a  lonely  old  Irish¬ 
man;  but  she  had  not  clung  to  enough 
for  the  making  of  even  a  dream,  nor 
had  they  sent  forth  a  single  shaft  of 
color  into  the  morning  for  her. 

Willum  Junior,  bring  finished  first, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  open  win¬ 
dow.  So  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  announce 
the  news. 

"Mother,  there's  a  long  green  string 
hanging  to  the  thorn  bush,  and  it  wasn't 
there  yesterday.” 

Molly  flew  to  the  window,  looked, 


mhbed  her  eyes  and  looked  again 
There  it  was — a  long  green  streamer 
the  kind  they  use  abundantly  in  St 
Patrick's  Day  parades.  With  a  little 
hysterical  laugh  she  buttoned  her  morn 
ing  drens,  picked  up  Willum  Junior,  and 
swung  him  pickaback;  then  she  called 
to  Willum  to  hurry  and  almost  tumbler, 
down  the  stairs. 

The  earth  looked  fresh  packed  in  on* 
place  about  the  roots,  and  here  Molly 
made  Willum  Junior  dig  with  hia  little 
spade.  First  came  loose  dirt,  then  the 
shiny  cover  of  a  brown  crock,  then  the 
crock  itself.  With  suspended  breath 
Molly  drew  it  forth  and  lifted  the  cover. 

Let  me  say  right  hero  that  the  cl i mat 
was  distinctly  disappointing.  No  shin¬ 
ing  gold  met  the  eager  eyes  that  lookc. 
expectant;  in  fact  the  crock  was  enr- 
spicuous  for  it*  emptiness.  Only  at  tb* 
bottom  lay  a  small  folded  paper.  Mdljr 
drew  it  out  with  trembling  Angers  ar.d 
unfolded  it. 

"Why,”  said  Willum,  “that's  nur  mort¬ 
gage.  There’s  your  signature  and  my 
signature — and— and— it’s  canceled !" 

"Why,"  said  Willum  Junior,  ‘“it 
couldn't  have  been  the  leprechaun  after 
all.  That's  nothing  but  the  brown  croc*, 
that  sits  on  Mr.  Hegarty's  kitchen  shelf 
He  keeps  buttons  in  it." 

"Can  you  make  anything  out  of  it?" 
asked  Willum,  frowning  and  smiling  by 
turns.  He  wn*  frowning  at  the  mystery 
that  baffled  his  practical  mind;  he  was 
smiling  at  Molly's  eyes — they  were  dan- 
cing  themselves  straight  into  Killarney 
lakes  again. 

"The  meanin's  as  simple  a*  the  sky 
over  your  head,  and  spring  under  your 
feet — things  nobody  quite  understand* 
for  all  they  may  say.  It  means,  lad 
dear,  that  we  caught  the  leprechaun 
years  ago  when  wo  hadn't  an  inkline 
he  was  within  miles  of  us;  and  it  meana 
more  than  that.  Some  day  you’ll  be 
having  something  better  than  the  chair 
of  English  in  the  university.  I  wa* 
always  thinking  you  had  the  makings  of 
a  fine  college  president," 


THE  withered  and  tart  little  Irish¬ 
man  came  to  supper  that  night  nnd 
Molly  baked  the  promised  griddle  bread 
This  time  she  took  his  advice  nnd 
made  no  mention  of  the  leprechaun  all 
through  the  evening.  But  a*  he  was 
reaching  for  hia  bluckthorn  stick,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  departure,  she  put  forth 
an  impulsive  hand  and  drew  him  hack 
from  the  door. 

"Wait  a  bit,  Mr.  Hegarty.  Maybe 
you  would  like  to  be  hearing  the  end*  of 
the  poetry— the  poetry  that  ha*  hune 
on  my  tongue  for  month*  like  a  half- 
made  cloak  in  a  closet?" 

"Thank  ye.  lass.  If  the  ending  ia  no 
worse  than  the  beginning,  faith,  I  might 
be  standin'  iL" 

Again  Molly  folded  her  hands  tight 
and  repeated  the  lines: 


Out  on  t-he  moors  where  the  throstlen 
snip. 

My  feet.  brushed  the  green  of  a  fairy 
ring; 

My  earn  caught  thr  tilt  of  a  fairy  pip* 
ll^cre  the  fruit  of  the  ronow  hung  full 
and  ripe. 


And  because  of  the  ring  and  the  fairy 
tune, 

Awd  the  wishing  time  at  the  full  o'  the 
moon t 

Out  of  the  bog  mist's  choking  gray 
A  wee  man-faiiy  found  his  way. 


He  was  there — he  was  gone — in  the 
space  of  a  tough; 

Out  he  cleared  (he  dank  hog  mist  in 
hat /, 

Rotted  it  beyond — where  the  throstle t 
ring 

And  hid  his  gold  in  mg  wishing  ring. 


Sure,  gold  may  he  precious  and  gold 
may  be  grand; 

But  a  far  richer  gift  filled  the  small 
gnarled  hand:- 

The  wish  of  a  brave  heart  to  put  heart 
in  me — 

And  1  found  that  too,  by  the  Lepre¬ 
chaun's  tree . 


-  — -  vnxnivu 

ly  as  he  thumped  the  floor  trium 
phantly  with  his  stick.  "What  was  1 
tellin  ye?  Didn't  I  know  ye  couk 
coax  them  back!  Troth,  fancies  bt 
harder  to  lose  nor  a  bad  shillin',  Givt 
them  a  chance  an'  they're  bound  tc 
come  thrailin'  ye." 

w  slipped  a  hand  intc 

Willum*.  And  Willum  looked  down  at 
her  as  a  man  who  was  realizing  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  what  the  con¬ 
quering  power  of  a  woman's  courage 
meant.  Then  he  swung  her  high  in  hia 
arms,  in  the  old.  old  way.  And  it  all 
happened  in  the  borough  of  a  groat 
metropolis— juat  as  I  am  telling  yoL. 
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and  munched  his  cheese,  she  told  him. 
speaking  with  a  tired  dullness,  some¬ 
thing  or  what  had  happened  during  the 
years  of  captivity.  It  came  out  just  as 
she  thought  of  it,  without  sequence,  one 
detail  obscuring  another.  ''There  wasn’t 
much  left  inside  the  house  when  they 
finally  blew  it  up.  They'd  been  taking 
everything,  little  by  little  No,  they 
weren’t  bad  to  women ;  they  were  horrid 
and  rough  and  they  stole  everything 
they  could,  but  they  didn’t  mistreat  us. 
only  some  of  the  foolish  girls.  You 
know  that  good-for-nothing  family  of 
Boirats,  how  they'd  run  after  any  man. 
Well,  they  took  to  going  with  the  bochex; 
but  any  decent  woman  that  kept  out 
of  sight  as  much  as  she  could— no,  1 
wasn't  afraid  of  them  much  that  way, 
unless  they  were  drunk.  Their  officer® 
were  awfully  hard  on  them  about  every¬ 
thing—  hn rd!  They  treated  them  like 
dogs.  It’e  were  sorry  for  them  eome- 
finte#.” 

Yea,  this  ignorant  woman,  white  and 
thin  and  haggard.  Bitting  on  the  wreck 
of  her  home,  said  this. 

"TAin  you  hear  how  they  took  every 

A/  single  thing  in  copper  and  brass — 
grandfather  » candlestick*,  the  andirons, 
the  handles  of  the  clot  he*  press.  the  door 
knubs.  and  all — erery  one  of  my  sauce¬ 
pans  and  kettles?”  Her  voice  trembled 
nt  this  item.  "The  summer  after  that 
it  was  everything  in  linen.  I  had  just 
the  chemise  I  had  on  my  back-even 
what  was  on  the  clothesline,  drying, 
they  took.  The  American  Committee 
distributed  some  cotton  material,  and  I  1 
made  a  couple  for  me  and  Berthe,  and 
some  drawers  for  Jean- Pierre  and  the 
baby.  That  was  when  we  could  still  get 
thread.  The  winter  after  that  It  was 
woolen  they  took,  everything,  especially 
mattresses.  Their  officers  made  them 
get  every  single  mattress  in  town,  ex¬ 
cept  the  straw  ones.  Alice  Bernard  s 
mother,  they  jerked  her  mattress  right 
out  from  under  her.  and  left  her  dying 
on  the  bed  ropes.  And  M.  le  Cure,  he 
was  sick  with  pneumonia  and  they  ! 
took  his  that  way,  and  he  died.  But 
the  hochrs  didn't  dare  not  to.  Their 
officer*  would  have  shot  them  if  they 
hadn’t.” 

“I  can  make  beds  for  you,”  he  said. 
“There  must  be  trenches  somewhere 
near.”  She  nodded.  "They'll  have  left 
some  wire  netting  in  an  abrl.  You 
make  a  square  of  wood,  and  put  four 
legs  to  it,  and  stretch  the  wire  net¬ 
ting  over  it  and  put  straw  on  that,  j 
Rut  we  hud  some  wire  netting  of  our 
awn  that  was  around  the  chicken 
yard.” 

"Oh,  they  took  that,”  she  explained, 
"that  and  the  doors  of  the  chicken 
house,  and  they  pried  off  our  window 
cases  and  door  jambs  and  carried  those 
off  the  last  days  too.  But  there  was  one 
thing  they  wouldn’t  do,  no,  not  even  the 
boches,  and  that  wa*  this  dirty  work!” 
She  waved  her  hand  over  the  destruc¬ 
tion  about  her,  and  pointed  to  the  trees 
across  the  road  in  the  field,  all  felled 
accurately  at  the  same  angle.  "We 
couldn't  understand  much  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  they  were  getting  ready  to 
leave,  but  some  of  them  had  learned 
enough  French  to  tell  us  they  wouldn't  ! 
do  ’it’ — we  didn't  know  what.  They  told 
us  they  would  go  away  and  different 
troops  would  come.  And  George*  Du  va¬ 
let's  boy  said  they  told  him  that  the 
troops  who  were  to  come  to  do  'it'  were 
criminals  out  of  th*  prisons  that  the 
officers  had  let  out,  if  they  would  do  'it' 

all  this  time  we  didn’t  know  what — 
and  somebody  said  it  was  to  pour  oil 
on  us  and  bum  U9,  the  way  they  did 
the  people  in  the  bam  at  Vermadder- 
ville.  But  there  wasn’t  anything  we 
could  do  to  prevent  it.  We  couldn't 
run  away.  So  we  stayed,  and  took  care 
of  the  children.  All  the  men  who  could 
work  at  all  and  all  the  women  too,  un¬ 
less  thev  had  little,  little  children,  were 
marched  away,  off  north,  to  Germany,  i 
with  just  what  few  extra  things  they 
could  put  in  a  big  handkerchief.  An¬ 
nette  Gagnon,  she  was  eighteen  and 
had  to  go,  but  her  mother  stayed  with 
the  younger  children — her  mother  has 
been  sort  of  crazy  ever  shlC8.  She  had 
such  a  long  fainting  turn  when  Annette 
went  by,  with  a  German  soldier,  we 
thought  we  could  never  bring  her  to 
life.”  The  rough,  tired  voice  shook  a 
moment,  the  woman  rested  her  head 
|  again  on  her  husbund's  arm,  holding  to 
|  him  tightly.  "Pierre,  oh.  Pierre,  if  wr 
had  Jftioirn  idtat  tea*  to  come — no,  we 
couldn't  have  lived  through  it.  not  any 
of  us!”  He  put  his  great  working- 
|  man's  hand  on  her  rough  hair  gently. 
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She  went  on:  “And  then  the  troop* 
who  had  been  Kerr  did  go  away  and 
the  others  came,  and  they  made  the  few 
of  us  who  were  left  go  down  into  the 
cellars  of  those  old  house*  down  the 
road.  They  told  us  to  stay  there  three 
days,  and  if  we  went  out  before  we’d 
get  shot.  We  waited  for  two  whole 
days.  The  water  they  had  Riven  us 
was  all  gone,  and  then  old  Granny 
Arnoux  said  she  wan  all  alone  in  the 
world,  so  it  wouldn't  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  if  she  did  Ret  shot.  She  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  her  house  was  all 
right.  You  know  what  she  thought  of 
her  house!  So  she  came  up  and  we 
waited  And  in  half  an  hour  we  heard 
her  crutches  coming  back  on  the  road, 
and  she  was  shrieking-  out.  We  ran  up 
to  see.  She  had  fallen  down  in  a  heap. 
She  hasn’t  known  anything  since; 
shakes  all  the  time  as  if  she  were  in 
a  chill.  She  was  the  first  one;  she  was 
all  alone  when  she  saw  what  they  had 
done.  And  you  know — " 

The  man  turned  very  white,  and 
stood  up.  “God!  Yes.  I  know!  /  was 
alone!" 

“Since  then,  ten  days  ago.  the  French 
soldiers  came  through.  We  didn’t  know 
them  for  sure;  we  were  expecting  to  see 
the  red  trousers.  I  asked  everybody 
about  you.  hut  nobody  knew,  There  are 
so  Many  soldiers  in  an  army.  Then 
Americana  came  in  cars  and  brought  us 
bread,  and  blankets  and  some  shoes,  but 
thevr  have  leather  soles,  and  I  make  the 
children  keep  them  for  best,  they  wear 
out  so  And  since  then  the  Government 
has  let  the  camions  that  go  through  to 
the  front  leave  bread  and  meat,  and 
once  a  bag  of  potatoes  for  ua.  The 
prefet  came  around  and  asked  if  wc 
wanted  to  be  sent  to  a  refugee  home  in 
Paria  or  stay  here,  and  of  course  I  said 
stay  here.  The  children  and  I  come 
every  day  to  work.  We've  got  the  plas¬ 
ter  and  bricks  cleared  out  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  fireplace,  and  I  cook  there, 
though  there  isn’t  any  chimney,  of 
course,  but  I  think  the  tiles  of  the 
kitchen  floor  are  mostly  all  there  still. 
And.  oh.  Pierre,  we  have  one  corner 
of  the  garden  almost  cleared,  and  the 
a  a  pa  ray  mm  is  coming  up!  They  CUt 
down  everything  they  could  ace,  oven 
the  lilac  bushes,  but  what  was  in  the 
ground,  alive,  they  could  not  kill." 

Nidart  put  the  shovel  in  his  wife’s 
1  hand,  took  up  the  pickax.  "Time  spent 
in  traveling  isn’t  counted  on  furloughs.” 
hr  said,  “so  we  have  twenty-one  days, 
counting  to-day.  The  garden  first,  so'* 
to  get  in  the  seeds." 

THEY  clambered  over  the  infernal 
disorder  of  the  ruins  of  the  house, 
and  picked  their  way  down  and  back 
into  what  had  been  the  garden.  A  few 
sections  of  the  wall  were  still  standing, 
its  thick  solidity  resisting  even  dyna¬ 
mite  petards. 

“Oh,  see,  almost  nil  of  the  pleached 
trees  are  saved!"  cried  Nidart,  aston¬ 
ished.  “That  part  of  the  wall  didn’t 
fall." 

“I’m  not  sure  I  pruned  those  right," 
said  his  wife  doubtfully,  glancing  at 
them.  “I  couldn't  remember  whether 
you  left  two  or  four  buds  on  the 
peaches,  and  I  just  gave  up  on  the 
big  grapevine  It  grows  so,  it  got  nil 
ahead  of  me!" 

“Did  they  bear  well?"  asked  the  man. 
looking  across  the  trash  heap  at  the 
well- remembered  trees  and  vines.  “We’d 
better  leave  those  till  some  odd  time, 
they  won't  need  much  care.  I  can  do 
them  between  other  things  some  time 
when  I'm  too  tired  to  do  anything  else. 
Here  is  where  the  big  job  is."  He 
looked  over  the  ground  with  a  calculat¬ 
ing  eye  and  announced  his  plan  of 
campaign. 

"We  won’t  try  to  carry  the  rubbish 
out.  It’s  too  heavy  for  you.  and  my 
time  has  got  to  go  as  far  as  it  can  for 
the  important  things.  Wei!  just  pile 
it  all  up  in  a  line  along  the  line  where 
the  walls  used  to  stand.  All  of  us  know 
that  line!  I’ll  use  the  pickax  and 
maman  the  shovel.  Jean  Pierre  will 
throw  the  bigger  pieces  over  Oil  the  line, 
and  Berthe  will  go  after  and  pick  up 
the  littler  ones.” 

They  set  to  work,  silently,  Intensely. 
When  they  reached  the  currant  bushes, 
all  laid  low,  Pierre  gave  a  low  growl  of 
wrath  and  scorn,  but  none  of  them 
slackened  their  efforts.  About  eleven 
the  big  convoy  of  cannons  on  the  way  to 
the  front  came  through,  lurching  along 
the  improvised  road  laid  out  across  the 
fields.  The  workers,  lifting  their  eyes 
for  the  first  time  from  their  labors.  saw 
at  a  distance  on  the  main  road  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  the  road  menders  ul 
ready  there,  elderly  soldiers.  gra>- 
haired  territorial*,  with  rakes  and 
shovel*,  and  back  of  them,  shuttlelike. 
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Graffex  Defsj/i 


A  Booklet  of 
Better  Photography 

Our  booklet .  •  Why  1  Us*  a  Graflex." 
is  convincing  evidence  of  “Graflex- 
ibility." 

It  shows,  by  examples,  the  raOnemartt 
potaibl*  whan  you  watch  your  picture  as 
you  lake  it  — whan  you  locus  by  sight 
rather  than  by  scale,  and  know  in  ad  vane* 
what  your  nifiHv#  will  include. 

It  shows,  too.  the  exceptional  Ians  work 
made  poaaible  by  ths  lightning-fast  Graflex 
Focal  Plans  Shutter  —  exposures  froen 
I/IOth  to  1/lOOOth  of  a  second,  and  no 
illumination  lost— snapshots  in  failing  light. 
Of  on  gray  or  even  rainy  days.  And.  of 
course,  the  speed  pictures,  for  which 
Graflex  is  famous. 

You’ll  want  a  copy  if  you're  Interested  in 
better  photography.  Free  from  your  dealer 
^  or  from  ua. 
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See  the  picture  before  you  snap  it 
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that  is  concise  and  in¬ 
teresting  telling  ihe 
deep-down,  behind-the- 
scenes  stories  of  nations, 
“ l.ndgf  History  of  So¬ 
li  Oil  S."  Free  booklet 
for  the  asking. 
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416  West  13th  Street 
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"THE  ONE  THAT  WQXT  BIXD”  V .  • 

Oub  E.  Z  tow  koow  roal  effort  , 
Yk  fc.dk  fuoh  |VUf  Ur  Aon  th.  E.  ZL  2-Grt, 
Vk  and  «0c.  t*d  E.  Z.  D-Lu«.  $1.  If  W  ti  dr.br1 
■md  kit  mm  a rJ  pnr#  to 
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It’*  ohrsyi  ruky  to  leave  a  car  and  tparv  brts  unguarded. 
The  sensible  pneectam  i*  a  Po*rJu.rm.  Airrowiocx. 
The  weetbee proofed  YrUuw  Strand  Woe  Rope  am' c  easily 
be  cut— tit*  sturdy  spnrvg  lode  is  unpsdtxtic.  Some  com 
panics  reduce  theft  itLsuroms  io%  wbrre  AirrowuJcxx 
ats  used.  At  dealers,  I2.25  east  of  the  Rack** 

pAOUMS  Al  twvWMt.  «U*  ofYtikm  Strand  Rnpr.  u  K.octf  M*l  r~ 
Uahlo.  Pct«m<d  tntfflr  hooka  attach  amcomI».  a UrH.  At 
U  'A  *mm  of  the  R«i-t 

IHrusem  21  Taucvimi  a  fu«  **-j*  mu  nr*J  fur  rout  br«o  duty 
pu»«r  **m£a*i.  Supemacos  if  M«*la  the  umn.  Wm#  iw  liw«aiUr«. 

BaooofcX  &  Bascosi  Row  Co  .  Sr.  Loom  Sr*  Yon* 
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the*  big  trucks  with  roud  metal  corner  ' 
and  going. 

Reluctantly  leaving  her  work,  Pau¬ 
lette  went  to  get  the  supplies  for  dtr- 
ner.  and  started  un  open  air  fire  in  th* 
cleared -out  corner  of  tin?  chimney.  Ovr. 
this  8he  bung  a  big  pot  and,  leaving  t 
to  boil,  she  hurried  back  to  her  fthovii 
“The  soup  kettle  and  the  flatiron*  ~ 
*he  told  her  husband,  “they  were  tea 
hard  to  break  and  too  heavy  to  carry 
awuy,  and  they  are  about  all  that's  left 
of  what  was  in  the  house." 

“Oh.  I  found  an  iron  fork."  sui 
Berthe,  “but  it  was  all  twisted.  Jear.- 
Pierre  said  hr  thought  he  could — " 
“Don’t  talk,"  said  their  father  firmly 
“You  don't  work  so  fast  when  you  talk  " 
At  noon  they  went  back  to  the  fr. 
burning  under  the  open  sky,  in  thr 
blackened  corner  o(,  the  fireplace  when 
it  hud  cooked  the  food  during  the  year 
past.  The  man  looked  at  it  strangrU. 
and  turned  his  eyes  away. 

“Now.  where  is  your  fork,  little 
Berthe?"  he  said.  “I'll  straighten  it  fc^ 
you.  With  that  ami  my  kit- — " 

“I  have  my  jackknife  too,’’  said  Jt* 
Pierre. 

They  ate  thus,  dipping  up  the  si 
in  the  soldier's  ganvclle,  using  his  M 
and  fork  and  spoon  and  the  stra  i 
ened  iron  fork.  Thr  hatiy  was  fe  fl 
bread  souked  in  the  gravy,  and  on  j 
of  potato  given  him  from  the  rnd  <4 
whittled  stick  In  the  twenty  minil 
rest  which  their  captain  allowed  tl 
little  force  after  the  rural,  he  and 
Pierre  whittled  out  two  wooden  fo 
two-tiived,  from  willow  twigs.  “Th 
one  apiece  now,"  said  Nidart.  “and; 
asparagus  bed  is  all  cleared  off. 
have  made  a  beginning." 

They  went  back  to  work,  stoop 
straining,  heaving,  blinded  with  thr 
ing  plaster,  wounded  with  thr  at 
edges  of  the  shattered  stones.  The 
shone  on  them  with  heavenly  friei 
ness,  the  light,  sparkling  air  lifted 
hair  from  their  congested  faces.  A 
a  time,  Nidart,  stopping  for  an  ins 
to  wipe  away  the  sweat  which  ran  d 
into  his  eyes,  said:  “Thr  air  has  a  • 
ferent  feel  to  it  here.  And  the  J 
looks  different.  It  I  like  hoim  ^ 


AT  four  they  stopped  to  munch 
.  piece  of  bread  which  is  the  *u| 
menury  meal  of  French  working  |*  ' 

at  that  hour.  Nidart  embellished  it  ^ 
a  slice  of  cheese  for  each,  which  K  ; 
the  meal  a  feast.  They  talked  ns  (j 
ate;  they  began  to  try  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  them.  But  they  hi 
words  to  tell  what  lay  back  of  tl 
only  the  dry  facts  came  out. 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  wounded.  Then 
place  on  my  thigh,  here — put  your  1  ^ 

and  fori — where  there  isn’t  any  a 
over  thr  bone,  just  skin.  It  daaai 
bother  me  much,  except  when  I  tryT 
climb  a  ladder.  Sumething  ubout  'that 
position  I  can’t  manage  .  .  .  and  for 
a  mason  -  " 

“I'll  climb  the  ladders,"  snid  .fear- 
Pierre. 


“Yes.  I  was  pretty  sick.  It  got  gar 
grene  Home.  They  thought  I  woulun 
live.  I  wji*  first  in  a  big  hospital  near 
the  front,  and  then  in  a  convalescin’ 
hospital  in  Paris.  It  whs  awfully  «iu 
when  I  got  better.  They  thought  if  I 
had  made  an  application  to  be  reforn  • 
and  retired.  I  could  be  like  Jhc«il< 
Dupre  with  his  wooden  leg.  But  wr.i 
vou  and  the  children  here,  what  could  1 
have  done  with  myself?  So  I  didn’t  *a> 
anything,  and  when  my  time  whs  up  in 
the  hospital  I  went  back  to  the  trench*-* 
That  was  a  year  ago  last  winter  “ 

“Berthe  and  Jeanllerrc*  had  th** 
mumps  that  winter,"  said  their  molUr 
“The  baby  didn't  get  it.  I  kept  h  i 
away  from  them.  The  boches  shut  t- 
up  as  though  we  had  the  smallpox 
They  were  terribly  strict  about  *r,\ 
.ticknrxx.  The  boche  regimental  doc- 
came  every  day.  lie  took  very  gv 
care  of  them." 

"He  wanted  to  give  me  a  doll  becutw 
I  didn’t  cry  when  he  looked  in  >• » 
throat  “  said  Berthe. 

“Of  course  she  didn’t  take  it." 
Jean-Pierre.  “I  told  her  I’d  break  it  .» 
U  pieces  if  she  did." 

*‘But  she  cried  afterward.” 

“Come."  said  the  father,  “we’ve  r.» 
ished  our  bread.  Back  to  work." 


THAT  night,  after  the  children  w,  ■ 
ujlecp  on  Htraw  in  the  cellar  down 
the  road,  their  parents  came  back  to 
wander  about  in  the  moonlight  on-** 
their  ravaged  little  kingdom.  The  wif. 
said  little,  drawing  Her  hreatli  irreco 
larly.  keeping  n  strained  grasp  on  her 
husl>and's  arm.  For  the  most  par! 
»uccee<led  in  speaking  in  a  steady  vo.n 
of  material  plans  for  the  future— h«  a 
he  could  get  some  galvanized  roofing  l-jI 
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t  Wears  Well” 

ow  much  satisfaction  do 
get  from  a  newspaper  ? 

o  you  put  it  down  with 
nfident  feeling  you  have 
ned  the  exact  facts  of  the 
cipol  recent  occurrences 
t  have  taken  place 
ughout  the  world  ? 

o  you  find  therein  infor- 
ion  of  sufficient  interest 
warrant  passing  your 
spaper  along  or  cause 
to  save  it  to  read  again? 

o  its  statements  speak 
i  authority  ? 

*e  readers  ©I  The  ChrUtUn 
icc  Monitor  can  a  rawer  these 
its  in  the  affirmative  because 
great  International  daily  news 
r  haft  ita  own  reporters  all  over 
vorld  gathering  true  stories  o| 
*  events,  which  ore  published 
•ntaminated  by  personal  opin- 
n  biased  conclusion. 

le  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
copy,  ison  general  sale  through- 
the  world  at  news  stands,  hotels 
Christian  Science  reading- 
as.  A  monthly  trial  subscription 
twill  anywhere  in  the  world  lor 
a  sample  copy  on  request. 

HfK  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
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America  Needs 
This  Boy 
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S*U*  «K#  awa  Siwt  women  ol 
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Note  the  interesting 
Harvard  Classics 
advertisement  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this 
issue  of  Collier’s. 
I  lie  booklet  isworth 
sending  for. 


jf  the  nearest  trtneh-abri;  how  he  could 
use  the  trunks  of  the  felled  tre*-^  t«* 
strengthen  hi*  hastily  constructed  >r»ck 
walls,  and  for  roof  beams;  what  they 
could  plant  in  the  garden  and  the  field 
— things  which  she  and  the  children  1 
could  cultivate  after  he  had  gone  »»ack 

Ar  the  reminder  of  the  inevitable 
farewell  again  before  them,  the  wife  , 
broke  out  in  loud  wailings,  shivering, 
clutching  at  him  wildly.  He  drew  her 
duwn  on  a  pile  of  rubbish,  put  his  arm* 
around  Her,  and  *aid  in  a  peremptory 
tone:  •'Paulette!  Listen!  Vow  nrr  let¬ 
ting  the  borhea  brut  you!"  He  u?'*d  t*> 
her  the  tone  he  used  for  hi*  squad,  his 
new  soldier’s  voice  which  the  war  had 
taught  him,  the  lone  which  carried  the 
laggards  over  the  top.  At  the  ataellikr 
ring  of  it  his  wife  was  silent. 

He  went  on:  '“There’s  nothing  any  nf 
u*  ran  do  but  tc  go  on.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  go  on  without  making  a  fuss 
That’s  the  motto  in  the  army.  y..u 
Don’t  make  a  fuss.”  He  lifted  hi*  Hoad 
and  looked  around  at  his  home  disman¬ 
tled,  annihilated.  uSot  to  give  up-  that 
and  the  flatirons  are  about  all  the 
bodies  have  left  us,  don't  you  see’” 

He  was  silent  a  moment  and  went  on 
with  his  constructive  planning.  '* Per¬ 
haps  I  ran  grt  enough  lime  sent  on 
from  Noyon  to  really  rebuild  the  chim 
ney.  With  that  and  a  roof  and  th  • 
garden  and  the  allocation  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — ” 

“Yes,  Pierre,”  said  his  wife  in  o 
trembling  voice.  She  did  not  weep 
again. 

He  himself,  however,  was  not  always 
at  this  pitch  of  stoicism.  There  wen- 
times  when  he  looked  up  suddenly .  and 
felt,  as  though  for  the  first  time,  the 
downfall  and  destruction  of  all  that  hnd 
been  his  life.  At  such  moment'-  the 
wind  of  madness  blew  near  him.  The 
night  after  they  had  moved  from  the 
cellar  into  the  naif-roofed,  half-walled 
hut,  to  sleep  there  on  the  makeshift 
bed*,  lie  lay  all  night  awake,  cru-bed 
with  the  immensity  of  the  elTurt  they 
would  need  to  put  forth  and  with  the 
insignificance  of  any  progress  made. 
There  came  before  him  the  long  .ata 
logue  of  what  they  had  lost,  the  Sit tl« 
decencies  and  comforts  they  had  earned  I 
and  paid  for  and  owned.  He  sickened 
ut  the  squalid  expedients  of  their  pres-  ( 
ent  life.  They  were  living  like  savages;  ' 
never  again  would  thev  attain  the  self-  j 
respecting  order  which  had  been  rav-  | 
ishod  from  them,  which  the  ravishers 
still  enjoyed.  With  all  hi*  conscious  self 
he  longed  to  give  up  the  struggle,  but  I 
something  more  than  his  conscious  <**lf 
was  at  work.  The  tree  had  been  cut 
down,  but  something  was  in  the  ground, 
alive. 

At  dawn  he  found  himself  getting  out 
of  bed,  purposefully.  To  his  wifeV 
question  he  answered:  "I'm  jroitig  to  ( 
Noyon  to  buy  the  seed  for  the  field 
We  haven’t  half  enough  corn.  And  I 
can  get  young  cabbage  plant*  then*  too,  | 
they  say.  I  can  make  it  in  *ix  hour-, 
if  I  hurry.” 

He  was  back  by  ten  o’clock,  ex¬ 
hausted.  but  aroused  from  his  waking 
|  nightmare— for  that  time!  But  it  ram* 
again  and  again. 

ON  the  day  he  began  to  spade  up  the 
field  he  noticed  that  two  of  hip  mur¬ 
dered  fruit  trees,  attached  by  a  rag  of 
hark  to  the  stumps,  were  breaking  out 
into  leaf.  The  *ight  turned  him  sick 
with  sorrow,  as  though  ow  of  hi  chil¬ 
dren  had  smiled  at  him  from  her  death- 
bed.  He  bent  over  the  tree,  tifa*  eyes 

I  burning,  and  saw  that  all  the  buds 
were  opening  trustfully.  His  heart  wa-^ 
suffocating.  He  said  to  himself:  “They  , 
have  been  killed!  They  are  dead!  But 
they  do  not  know  they  are  dead,  and 
they  try  to  go  on  living.  Are  tie  like 
that?" 

In  an  instant  all  his  effort*  to  reani¬ 
mate  his  assassinated  life  seemed  piti¬ 
ful,  childish,  doomed  to  failure  He 
looked  across  the  field  at  the  shapeless, 
roughlv  laid  brick  wall  he  had  v«Tjn, 
and  felt  a  shamed  rage.  He  wa  half 
ntimied  to  rush  and  kick  It  down. 

“Papa,  come!  The  peonies  have  be¬ 
gun  to  come  up  in  the  night.  The 
whole  row  of  them,  where  we  were 
raking  yesterday,” 

The  man  found  his  wife  already 
there,  bending  over  the  sturdy  red 
dish,  rounded  sprouts  pushing  strongly 
through  the  loosened  earth.  She  b-oked 
up  at  him  with  shining  eyes.  Wh  n 
they  were  betrothed  lovers  they  had  to 
gether  planted  those  peonies,  piec»  -  of 
nld  roots  from  her  mother’*  garden. 
"You  see.”  she  said  ngain,  "I  told  you 
what  was  in  the  ground,  alive,  they 
|  could  not  kill!” 

The  man  went  back  to  hi*  spading 
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Silently,  and,  a*  be  labored  there,  u 
breath  of  sovereign  healing  came  up 
to  him  from  that  soil  which  was  bis. 
The  burning  in  his  eye*,  the  taste  of 
gall  in  hi*  mouth,  be  had  forgotten 
them  when,  two  hours  later,  he  called 
across  to  his  wife  that  the  ground  for 
the  beans  was  all  spaded  and  that  she 
and  Jean-Pierre  could  come  now  with 
their  rakes,  while  he  went  hack  to 
building  the  house  wall. 

But  that  quick  scorching  passage 
through  fire  was  nothing  compared  with 
the  hour  which  waited  for  him  in  hi* 
garden  beside  the  wall  on  which  the 
branches  of  his  pleached  trees  and 
vines  still  spread  out  their  carcfullv 
symmetrical  pattern*.  He  had  put  off 
caring  for  them  till  some  odd  moment. 
He  and  his  wife,  glancing  at  them  from 
time  to  time,  had  made  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  fruit  they  would  yield. 
"And  for  hr.  this  time  -we  haven't  had 
u  single  peach  or  apple  from  them.  The 
boche  officers  sent  their  soldier*  to  get 
them  always/' 

-Queer  they  should  have  left  those 
unharmed,"  said  his  wife  once,  and  he 
had  answered:  “Perhaps  the  man  they 
sent  to  kill  them  was  a  gardener  like 
us.  1  know  1  couldn't  cut  down  a  fruit 
tree  in  full  bearing,  not  if  it  were  in 
hell  and  belonged  to  the  Kaiser.  Any¬ 
body  who's  ever  grown  things  know* 
what  it  is!" 

ONE  gray  day  of  spring  rain*  and 
pearly  mists  the  fire  would  not  burn 
in  the  only  half -constructed  chimney. 
Paulette  crouched  beside  it,  blowing 
with  all  her  might,  and  thinking  of  the 
big  leathern  bellows  which  had  been 
carried  away  to  Germany  with  all  the 
rest.  Jean-Pierre  shaved  off  bits  from 
a  dry  stick  and  Berthe  fed  them  un¬ 
der  the  pot,  but  the  flame  would  not 
brighten.  Pierre,  coming  dowm.  cold 
and  hungry,  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
where  he  had  been  struggling  with  a 
section  of  roof,  felt  physically  incapa¬ 
ble  of  going  on  with  that  work  until  he 
had  eaten,  and  decided  to  use  the  spare 
half  hour  for  pruning  the  pleached  trees 
and  vine*.  Almost  at  the  end  of  his 
strength  after  the  long-continued  strain¬ 
ing  effort  to  accomplish  the  utmost  in 
every  moment  and  every  hour,  he  shiv¬ 
ered  from  the  cold  of  his  wet  garments 
as  he  stood  for  a  moment,  fumbling  to 
reach  the  pruning  shears.  But  he  did 
not  give  himself  the  time  to  warm  his 
hands  at  the  fire,  setting  out  directly 
again  into  the  rain.  He  had  been 
working  at  top  speed  ever  Bince  the 
breakfast,  six  hours  before,  of  black 
coffee  and  dry  bread. 

Sodden  with  fatigue  and  a  little 
light-headed  from  lack  of  food,  he 
walked  along  the  wall  and  picked  out 
the  grapevine  as  the  least  tiring  to 
begin  on.  He  knew  it  so  well  he  could 
have  pruned  it  in  the  dark.  He  had 
planted  it  the  year  before  hit)  mar¬ 
riage.  when  he  had  been  building  the 
house  and  beginning  the  garden.  It 
had  not  been  an  especially  fine  speci¬ 
men.  but  something  about  the  situa- 
,  tion  and  the  soil  had  exactly  suited  »t. 

and  it  had  thriven  miraculously.  Every 
,  spring,  with  the  first  approach  of  warm 
weather,  he  had  walked  out  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  after  his  day's  work,  along  the 
wall  to  catch  the  first  red  bud  Bpring- 
ing  amazingly  to  life  out  of  the  brown, 
woody  stems  which  looked  so  <lead. 
During  the  summers  as  he  had  sprayed 
the  leaves,  and  manured  the  soil  and 
watered  the  root*  and  lifted  with  an 
apprnising  hand  the  great  purple  clus¬ 
ters.  header  day  by  day.  he  had  come 
to  know  every  turn  of  every  branch. 
In  the  trenches,  during  the  long  period* 
of  silent  inaction,  when  the  men  stare 
before  them  at  sight*  from  their  past 
live*,  sometimes  N’idart  had  looked  back 
at  his  wife  and  children,  sometime*  at 
his  garden  on  an  early  morning  in 
June,  sometimes  at  his  family  about  the 
dinner  table  in  the  evening,  ami  some¬ 
times  at  his  great  grapevine,  breaking 
into  bud  in  the  spring,  or,  all  luxuri¬ 
ant  curving  lines,  rich  with  leafage, 
green  and  purple  in  the  splendor  of  its 
September  maturity. 

It  was  another  home-coming  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  now,  und  his  sunken,  blood¬ 
shot  eyes  found  rest  and  com  foil  in 
dwell  igt  on  ta  wefl  mm mtieiwd  articu¬ 
lation*  He  noticed  that  the  days  uf 
sunshine,  and  now  the  soft  spring  rain, 
had  started  it  into  budding  He  luid 
his  hand  on  the  rough,  knutled,  fibrous 
brown  stem. 

It  stirred  oddly,  with  a  disquieting 
lightne***  in  his  hand.  The  sensation 
was  almost  as  though  one  of  his  own 
bones  turned  gratingly  on  nothing. 
The  sweat  broke  out  on  his  f on-head. 
He  knelt  down  and  took  hold  of  the 
stem  lower  down.  The  weight  of  Ins 
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hand  displaced  it.  It  swung  free.  I 
had  been  severed  from  the  root  by  a 
fine  saw.  The  *ap  was  oozing  fror 
the  stump. 

THE  man  knelt  there  in  the  rate. 

staring  at  this,  as  though  he  wer* 
paralyzed.  He  did  not  know  what 
he  was  looking  at,  for  a  moment 
conscious  of  nothing  but  a  cold  sick 
neas. 

He  got  up  heavily  on  hi*  feet  then, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  next  vine.  It- 
stem  gave  way  also,  swinging  loo** 
with  the  horrible  limpness  of  u  broken 
limb.  He  went  to  the  next,  a  peach  tree, 
and  to  the  next,  a  line  pleached  pear 
Everything,  everything,  peach  tree*, 
apple  tree*,  grapevines,  everything  hau 
been  neatly  and  dexterously  murdered, 
and  their  corpses  left  hanging  on  thr 
wall  as  a  practical  joke 

The  nuin  who  had  been  sent  to  do 
that  had  been  a  gardener  indeed,  and 
had  known  where  to  strike  to  reach  the 
very  heart  of  this  other  gardener  who 
now.  hi*  hand*  over  his  face,  staggcied 
forward  and  leaned  his  body  against 
the  wall,  against  the  dead  vine  which 
had  been  so  harmless,  so  alive.  He  felt 
something  like  an  inward  bleeding,  a- 
though  that  neat,  fine  saw  hud  severed 
an  artery  in  his  own  body. 

His  wife  stepped  out  in  the  ruin 
and  called  him.  He  heard  nothing  hut 
the  fine,  thin  voice  of  a  small  raw.  eat¬ 
ing  it*  way  to  the  heart  of  the  living 
wood. 

His  wife,  seeing  him  stand  ao  still,  hi* 
face  against  the  wall,  came  out  toward 
him  with  an  anxious  face.  “Hteinv 
Pierre!”  she  said.  She  looked  down, 
saw  the  severed  vine  stem  and  gave  u 
cry  of  dismay.  “Pierre,  they  haven't— 
they  have  11  'f — .r“ 

She  run  along  the  wall,  touching 
them  one  by  one.  all  the  well-known, 
carefully  tended  stems.  Her  anger,  her 
sorrow,  her  disgust  burst  from  her  in 
a  flood  of  outcries,  of  storming,  furious 
words. 

Her  husband  did  not  move.  A  death¬ 
like  cold  crept  over  him.  He  hear! 
nuthing  but  tne  venomous,  fine  voice  of 
the  saw.  cutting  one  by  one  the  tis¬ 
sues  which  had  taken  so  long  to  grow  , 
which  had  needed  so  much  sun  and  rain 
and  heat  and  cold,  and  twelve  years  out 
of  a  man's  life.  He  was  sick,  sick  of  it 
all,  mourning  not  for  the  lost  trtn-a.  hut 
for  his  lost  idea  of  life.  That  waa  what 
people  were  like,  could  be  like,  wliat  one 
man  could  do  in  cold  blood  to  another 
—no  heat  of  battle  here,  no  dcliriun 
of  excitement — cold,  calculated  inten¬ 
tion!  He  would  give  up  the  effort  to 
resist,  to  go  on.  The  killing  had  beer 
too  thoroughly  done. 

His  wife  fell  silent,  frightened  bv 
his  stillness.  She  forgot  her  owi 
anger,  her  grief ;  she  forgot  the  dead 
trees.  They  were  as  nothing.  A  strong, 
valiant  tenderness  caine  into  her  hag¬ 
gard  face.  She  went  up  to  him,  don* 
stepping  into  his  silent  misery  will, 
the  secure  confidence  only  b  wife  can 
have  for  a  husband. 

“Come,  Pierre,"  she  said  gently,  put¬ 
ting  her  red,  work-scarred  hand  in  hi». 
She  drew  him  away  from  the  wall,  hi* 
anna  hanging  beside  him  She  drew 
him  into  the  sheltered  corner  of  the 
room  he  hud  half  finished.  She  *«*t  hot 
food  before  him,  and  made  him  eat  ant 
drink. 

THE  rain  poured  down  in  a  gray  wall 
close  before  them.  The  tieuped  up 
ruins  were  all  around  them.  Inside 
the  shelter  the  children  ute  greed ll>, 
heartily,  talking,  laughing,  quarrrliny 
playing.  The  fine,  now  thorough!) 
ablaa*.  flamed  brightly  beside  then. 
The  kettle  steamed. 

After  a  time  the  man's  body  begun 
slowly  to  warm.  He  l»cgnn  to  hear  the 
children’s  voice*,  to  sec  his  wife  dim!) 
The  horror  wan  an  hour  behind  him 
The  blessed,  blurring  passage  of  the 
moments  clouded  thick  bftween  him 
and  the  sound  of  that  neat  sniull  saw. 
the  sight  of  that  deft-handed  man. 
coolly  and  smilingly  murdering  .  .  . 

He  looked  at  hin  wife  attentively  it  - 
she  tried  to  set  in  order  their  Kittle 
corner  saved  from  chaos.  She  w*a* 
putting  back  on  the  two  shelve*  he  had 
niude  her  the  wooden  forks  und  spinm- 
which  she  had  cleaned  to  a  scrupulous 
whiteness;  she  was  arranging  neatly 
the  wretched  outfit  of  tin  eons,  recepta¬ 
cles,  and  formless  paper  package* 
which  replaced  the  shining  complete¬ 
ness  of  her  lost  kitchen;  she  wi.« 
smoothing  out  the  hlunkets  on  the  if 
rough  camp  beds;  she  was  washing  the 
fuel's  ami  hands  of  the  children,  uf 
their  own  children  und  the  little  foster 
son.  the  child  of  the  woman  who  had 
given  up.  who  had  let  herself  be  beaten. 
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woo  had  let  herself  be  killed,  who  had 
abandoned  her  baby  to  be  cared  for  by 
another,  braver  woman. 

A  shamed  courage  began  slowly  to 
filter  back  into  his  drained  and  emptied 
heart.  With  an  immense  effort  he  got 
up  from  the  tree  stump  which  served 
for  chair,  and  went  toward  hi*  wife, 
who  was  kneeling  before  the  little 
child  she  had  saved,  He  would  begin 
again. 

"Paulette,' "  he  said  heavily.  "I  believe 
that  if  we  could  get  some  grafting  wax 
at  once  we  might  save  those.  Why 
couldn't  we  cover  the  stumps  with  wax 
to  keep  the  roots  from  bleeding  to  death 
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DO  you  know  why  the  expehtmeod 
car  owner  im»  lunger  send*  m 
leaky  radiator  to  the  repair  shop? 

Because  be  ha*  found  that  “X" 
Liquid  repairs  leaks  murr  uienUftruUy 
than  hy  soldering  does  a  heller  job 
in  about  tern  minute i  and  *uve*  any* 
where  up  #o  S2S  in  repair  bills. 

Often  other  parts  of  the  eonlin* 
a v stem  leak  the  pump,  tfitskcf*.  hose 
connections,  etc.  “X"  Liquid  makes 
every  part  watertight  *\V*  has  even 
repaired  a  oracVnl  eylmtlcr  wall  wo 
Itial  it  stands  2000  pounds  explosive 
pressure ! 

It  is  poured  into  the  radiator, 
combines  with  the  water  and  circu- 
late*  throughout  the  cooling  system. 
•'X”  finds  every  leak,  flows  through 
und  turns  to  a  metallic-like  solid  right 
in  the  hate.  This  imikcs  a  life  lime 
repair.  Vibration  can't  loosen  if. 

In  using  "X"  Liquid  there  is 

ueed  ft»  Jruim  ike  radiator,  Simply  pour 
it  in  leave  it  tbere  mid  .vast  7/  merer 
4i£*1n  ke  bothered  with  ienJh, 

No  More  Roil  nr  Settle — a 
Cooler,  Smoother  Engine 

Tin  same  "X"  liquid  which  is 
used  to  repair  leaks  will  prevent 
mil  and  uaie  from  closing  up  the 
narrow  water  passages.  This  im¬ 
proves  cooling  and  iet>c«  a  it. 

(K*m,|  «hhIm«  "X**  •*»h  isiiumi.  MsSin, 
«r  hiMiil  Mill  in  Uf«*J  Iona  "X”  cum 
lht|  nr  tiarm  III*  nxiliAi  mna.  Ii  is  |mi  mm  - 
Im«I  In  mikr  |on«l  or  yum  —Try  back. 

**X"'  Liquid  as  tks  only  tcimnti  ftc 
srorsi,  for  making  cooling  lyMiau 
Look  proof  Notfr'oot  ko/raroo/. 

Large  Size*  9 1  .BO 

witt  J+  a  $2%  r*|Mi fr  iofr/ 

Ford  Size  75c 

•nil  dm  a  SIS  reisoi'r  Jnhf  RHMnPV 


till  the  tops  make  real  buds,  and  then 
graft  them  on  to  the  stugips?  It's  too 
late  to  do  it  properly  with  dormant 
Lcionft,  but  perhaps  we  might  succeed. 
It  would  he  quicker  than  starting  all 
over  again.  The  root*  are  there  still. M 

He  raged  as  he  thought  of  this  poor 
substitute  foi*  his  splendid  trees,  but  he 
frit  hi»  teeth.  MI  could  go  to  No  von. 
They  must  have  wax  and  resin  there 
in  the  shops  by  this  time,  enough  for 
those  few  stumps.'*  # 

The  little  boy  presented  himself  im¬ 
ploringly.  .... 

"Oh,  let  me  go!  I  could  do  it.  all 
right.  And  yuu  could  get  on  faster 
with  the  roof.  There  are  only  ten  days 
left  now.'* 

He  set  off  in  the  rain,  n  small,  brave 
*pi>t  of  energy  in  the  midst  of  death 
His  father  went  hack  to  his  house¬ 
building. 

The  roads  were  mended  now.  the 
convoys  of  camions  rumbled  along  day 
after  day.  raising  clouds  of  dust;  staff 
cars  flashed  by;  once  in  a  while  a  non- 
militarizcd  automobile  come  through, 
sometimes  with  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  inspection  tours,  who  distrib¬ 
uted  miscellaneous  lots  of  seeds,  and 
once  brought  roulette  some  lengths  of 
cotton  stuff  for  sheets;  sometimes  with 
reporters  from  the  Paris  new*pupers; 
once  with  some  American  reporters  who 
took  photograph*  and  gave  some  bar- 
of  chocolate  to  the  children.  Several 
times  people  stopped,  foreigners,  Amer¬ 
icans,  English,  sometimes  women  in 
uniforms,  who  asked  a  great  many 
questions  and  noted  down  the  answers. 
Pierre  wondered  why  those  able-bodied 
young  men  were  not  in  some  army.  He 
had  thought  all  the  able-bodied  men  in 
thr  world  were  In  some  army. 

For  the  most  part  he  found  all  these 
people  rather  futile  and  uninteresting, 
as  he  had  always  found  city  people,  and 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  never  in¬ 
terrupting  hia  work  to  talk  to  them— his 
work,  his  sacred  work,  for  which  there 
remained,  only  too  well  known,  a  am* U 
number  of  hours.  He  took  to  laboring 
at  night  whenever  possible, 

rpiIE  roof  was  all  on  the  one  tiny  room 
1  Iwfure  the  date  for  his  return.  7.., 
chimney  was  rebuilt,  the  garden  spaded, 
raked,  and  planted.  But  the  field  was 
rot  finished.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
spade  up  a  whole  field.  Pierre  worked 
on  it  late  at  night,  the  moonlight  per 
mitting.  When  his  wife  came  out  to 

Erotest,  he  told  her  that  it  was  no 
ardtr  than  to  march  all  night,  with 
knapsack  arid  blanket  roll  and  gun.  She 
took  up  the  rake  and  began  to  work  be¬ 
side  him.  Under  their  tan  they  were 
both  very  white  and  drawn,  during 
these  last  days. 

The  day  before  the  last  came,  and 
they  woffled  all  day  in  the  field,  never 
lifting  their  eyes  from  the  soil.  But 
their  task  was  not  finished  when  night 
came.  Pierre  had  never  been  so  exact¬ 
ing  ahout  the  condition  of  the  ground. 
It  must  lie  fine,  fine,  without  a  single 
clod  left  to  impede  the  growth  of  a 
single  precious  seed.  This  was  not  work 
which,  like  spading.  Wild  he  done  at 
night  in  an  uncertain  light.  When  their 
eyes,  straining  through  the  thickening 
twilight,  could  no  longer  distinguish  the 
earth,  he  gave  it  up,  with  ft  long  breath, 
and,  his  rake  on  his  shoulder,  little 
Berthe's  hand  in  his,  he  crossed  the 
mended  road  to  the  uncomely  little  shel¬ 
ter  which  was  homc. 

Puulette  was  bending  over  the  fire 
She  looked  up.  and  he  saw  that  she  had 
been  crying.  But  she  said  nothing.  Nor 
did  he,  going  to  lean  his  rake  against 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY  the  reconstructed  wall.  He  relinquished 

the  implement  reluctantly,  and  all 
through  the  meal  kept  the  feel  of  it  in 
his  hand. 

THEY  were  awake  when  the  first 
glimmer  of  gray  dawn  shone  through 
the  empty  square  which  was  their 
window  Pierre  dressed  hurriedly,  mid 
taking  his  rake  went  across  the  road 
to  the  field.  Paulette  blew  alive  the 
coals  of  lust  night’s  fire,  and  made  eof- 
fee  and  carried  it  across  to  her  husband 


tho  Jrcof  briif, goo  into  tho  city  rrhmr*  tho  rmdiwlfhg 
raiJramdm  </i*rn6uJ#  thorn  io  wr  mighty  W  ft 

“From  M*if  la  Eo*t  comes  sf/ll  another  at  room  at 
troth’  *toe A.  grasn,  or#  oror  Iho  brut  Jr*  t hrovgh 
the  baet to  •  «•***’ IS*  atreom  n.u^r  go  on  it o  i oum#> 
r  outward  ' 


SMHT  LOWS,  him  tort*  “Gofomov  to  the 

*•  •  from  the  now  trow1'  ftrutge. 

Boot  St  Lous*  on  tho  rxght,  mi/  Koda  bridge  in 

tho  ttraiomio, 

”A«  through  tho  nock  of  •  6ctfflr  mrJbons  on  m!b 
ban*  of  Ion*  of  frog  lit  Sow  from  tho  oomt  oiw 


How  Federals  Help  Solve  the 
Terminal  Problem 


Even  before  the  war.  St.  Louis  was  quick  to  adopt  the  motor  truck 
as  vital  aid  to  her  wonderfully  developed  terminal  system.  The  tower¬ 
ing  bodies  of  powerful  Federals  soon  found  their  place  amid  the  roaring 
babel  of  the  mammoth  terminal  freight  sheds. 

But  with  the  war.  however,  motor  trucks  In  the  great  commission  districts,  over 
showed  their  lull  possibilities-  Traffic  the  bridges,  at  the  packing  house*— for 
congestion  became  greater  than  ever  wholesaler,  manufacturer,  shipper,  they 
belure.  are  doing  their  part  toward  keeping  the 

Necessary  regulation  abolished  the  con-  flow  of  traffic  unimpeded  through  the 
venient  "imp"  car  that  collected  and  bottle-neck, 
distributed  freight  locally  on  both  Mm 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  terminal  problem  was  therefore 
tangled  anew,  but  Fcderuls  proved  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  the  emergency. 

Unfettered  by  rails  they  are  more  than 
supplanting  the  banned  trap  cnr.  Wher- 

_ _  ever  business  requires  and  a  rood  leads, 

The  they  arc  going. 


X”  Laboratories 
942  Wsihiofts*  Str*H 


Every  city  hits  its  terminal  problem.  In 
every  city.  Federal*  are  helping  to  meet 
the  situation. 


Unfailing  dependability,  so  essential  in 
work  of  this  sort,  makes  the  Federal  name 
familiar  at  all  the  greut  terminals  of  the 
country. 


Fexierml  Motor  Truck*  Cepeciliam  One  to  Five  Ton * 


Detroit.  Michigan 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 


Chateau  Lake  Louise 

In  IS* 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Aa»M  IX#  UIH  U  SO#  CU»4» 


CHATF.AU  LAKE  LOUISE 

Get  lo  Km*-  (*n»d#  B#K#r 

Mi  *  t*s*  *•*»♦*<  Ally 


fl*«aval  Twi»«  A4*«t 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  KAIL  WAY 
MONTACAl. 

Or  U»«l 


your  child’s  mind  is  plastic 


edited  on  thr  same  high  plane 
which  distinguishes  the  famous 
“Harvard  Classics" — they  in¬ 
corporate  the  world’s  best  liter¬ 
al  use  for  the  child. 

Why  not  write  us  for  the  free 
“Junior  Classics”  booklet  and 
learn  more  of  this  delightful  Net 
of  child’s  books  ? 

P.  F.  COLLIER  A  SON 

416  W,  I3U*  S4..NewY®ek 


The  reading  which  your  little 
John  and  Joan  do  in  the  early 
years  has  more  molding  in¬ 
fluence  on  after  life  than  you 
may  realize. 

W  hy  not  give  them  the  best  ? 
Why  riot  introduce  them  to  the 
world  of  fable  and  romance 
whose  characters  and  ideals 
stimulate  and  inspire? 

“The  Junior  Classic*”  have  been 


•  IU  ilglt  *.  rote  r*t-  Mf»  !■*  *♦*••  •«  lU  >  .rapWlr. 
•ufirnlic.  ftirtskl'*.  ”lbc  M.rs  •*  >r  <.»»•* 

Wu."  |ViA.)t  o«.  rn|B**»t. 

P  f.  CttlJM  a  SON.  416  W  13A  Strwt  Mew  tsrl 


wc  ucLivts  rues 

il  .a  <>,•  l» mt  air! 


Bt«C«r  1 

lir'UU 

LKkUd 

U*U4b,l« 


CYCLE  COMPANY 
l>cpl.  T54  ChUw 


MEAD 


SfelMUta  lnd«p<ndrnl  Owi  Your 

bialn*».  »iiMrtoiC4  r#4U*^  uw  |*>>4  A»vl- 

Aurx  fSU»  Irrtdwl  $-  4.  M.-k  S>  —  kl|  IU.., 

ft-*  f'jftJU  )•**!)  h*.f  kiKini.  *1  *41  Oa*nuiu«tJ  «**4y 
lueemt  I  run  r*n#tu».  fTiU'C  iftpolu-l  Innrtu* 
UnrtlwU.  Krf lalfulloti  LA>|L  C,  Nr»m.  N.  J. 


S*I««*n»n  City  Or  Trevalia*.  Fap»n»nc«  Uau 
Rnnaar^  Mil  f-.f  lid  |4  ryrnliir*  nul  fall  irHtcidrt 
Pr-I^rrlb  *|«rr  film  lu  mi«  lU-  t>*  U.>ll(v 

JMATO*  tW  Em|*r|Cml  »*r»»«t  rwlmil  M*-»ilKr» 

•t4 e*mo  nflii*.  luui  |itf  o  Kail  H.hm»n'iTf 

A*»'n,  flan  Fr*A*W«  Mr.  Y«r* 


i  dltwnlaliif  itllltf.  I'm kK  «m|iM 
*.  U>sia  N*l*  krr  «  MO,  Si.  IakiU. 


Ak4t«,  bM«.  «ii ..  I 

l»*w»  V  ,  .  r  I  -  •  -  •  A  *v 


Collections 


‘'W  Strnlii  04  lUneitr  Eiiii  U  Cvrrtbody.4* 

and  lb«r«br  I  «*.tU*t  pn  iui  T«**f  jr  frura  hnaMt  «Jr*c  all 
Otrr  lla>  •  »r*J.  U  rlla  fur  «h*  alary  -if  *  Urn  Mur  artl  fi* 
Bill."  In»  Fnnrli  U.  LuM,  iv>nt*1  Naft'l  Uaal  la,lg.. 
>»aH  Ut«  CUr.  I'  AA.  "tfemr  Prt.»4r  Ih.a  I  life.  IV* 


Business  Service 


Frrr  I  "Motor  Car  Laws.”  Tim  latrra Uin«  Book 

a«itof  nxula’ma*  >.f  •  I  and  tradTr  I**  - 

Han»  fn#  a  ell  I  *4g  Mdilrh  id  TV»  %rra*r>  ••• 

luimioUJr  riiyi-t  l.n.-i  iai|HM»  t nr  ife,  m.4-  r  ri/M' 
*d  rihii.i.ii,  Ti-iu  i.i*  tni«i«rn  i .  «a*r  nbrUMH*, 
inrrraar  ItAba^f,  4.uU»  -It.  4-1.7  Hand  IV  <•#  ifcU 
m«vmI  nf-r.  tela?  Anrrli  aii  \sr.<i..*|l.  II M 

WUW  Blirf..  l*.**L.«X 

Fords  Can  Burn  Malt  Coal  6J.  Or  (Wd  W 

Ulna,  •!—•*  iair  rlht'iibiirrlor;  U  all*.  |wr  gall-o  cur 

•iiUmI  feat  itafimc  •ln«l|K.«mii<rria.  Attack  It 
>li|  r»*flU  a-lliig  far  la.  9V4«n  Inal.  Niw* 
torkMuaram^  xpW*  u.  ti  »*»  .ui. Airfrlrtliir 
«*ar*turat<ir  <’us4(mii\  .111  VuIImi  H.(  IkfUMi. 


Modsrn"  Duplicator  A  Buuaao  Caltar.  |1  Up. 

I  In  ^KiliW  fr*M|i  pan.  |««r|l.  l»p»arrW.  S*  *lur  «t 

ilaiinr  i*.  •••!  rli.«.  .1  H  I**..  Trial.  V..*  ur^l  ..nr 
►iklf  1  Krw  J.  It  Itarkln  A  lt**«««  «*u  ,  Puul»,f  *»  p*. 


Where  to  Go  to  Live 


Dentistry 

offers 

unusual 

opportun¬ 

ities. 


Write  to 

INDIANA  EEicS 
DENTAL  COLLEGE 


/ n  vent  ion —  Patent  A  ttomeys 

Wantad  N#«  Ideas.  Writs  Foe  Last  Of  Pstsnt 

kaf *ra  *lu  »i»k  la  pur.  |.ir-.i.  mt$4  t\  tai  (a  lr<*>m 
«IU  l.lM  id  ImmUina  W  aula-1  JWnd  *4r|.-t  f«e  fi~ 
r.ytali.a  aa  la  |*l*M*  >llit»  Wm#  far  «ur  u+r  i.m^ 
«*M  firm  r**|»nt  IVwni.  *rfwrtU*-l  Ftra- 

"*  •••*•»  Uf*iilirt*  III  m  It  itKlr  itnntiin^  Vi.ut  J 
Krana  A  Ca.,  PsiaM  A  Ufa  ,  Ml  KlHlIi.  >1  aaliingtMi.  D.  I*. 

Yoor  Lie*  Wasted  Patent  Your  Inssadaaa  I  II 

jmj  nark-t  IL.  >-  -».!  f..f  t  frrr  h...U  **l.  1*4  *f  pii- 
f*A  btjara.  kuit4ndl  if  M.-a*  MMtnl.  Mr  ,V.|v>-»  irwr. 
I'aUiiU  sdrarllasd  tr+o.  Tn&*  llarka  r»(.*rr~4  H-  ^..| 

I  I'atrtil  ljay«r.  liOara  IIIAf  ,  WsaMltfl  •• 

IK  L\,f  tr.n K  n’,.,|awu  Bldg  .  Ksu  Y«*k. 


For  Auto  Owners 


Pal.M  What  You  brant.  It  May  Us  Valuay.. 

Urtla  m#.  Ka  all.irM'V  a  l»c  ssUl  i«lrat  U  alUsa.1 
“Iwgmaf ••Ouliw." FfstL  Prankln,  11  ii...Wi 
VS*  Diaa  A  Tru^  Kdg.,  Wa*A*ngl..a.  D.  C. 


Don’t  l-oaa  Y our  KigKta.  Before  Proc  a ading  Fartkor 

m»*I  itsflur  tUank  f*m  CiacryOtn11  in  (-■ 

*«SMr*1  sail  ollacaaad.  It. -A  .  aagg-aku.  «.n1  ad*  tea  t$rw 
lar»*aaln*  A  A>:*iav.  SM  Uaniy  IllSg  ,  U  «U*aKi...  |b.  C 


Inranlora  Should  WrUa  Fo#  list  Of  "Nsadad 

IttTCUlM*.  "P*W*«<  Kufm  1  artl  Hia  Id  Ini  V».a' 
l*atMU_*'  lUni  Kra#  Sisa«lul|4«  A  Cunraay.  |>ayL  IIS. 
VTaatdsgUn,  U  <?, 

PatroU  TVat  Protect  -  Wnta  Us  For  New  Book 

t'WauL  Han  aa  wnrlh  rr*.fa  than  *11  fa  If  til  Um>Is  c>«i- 
llnatl.  Kras.  Lncty  A  Isray,  177  Xpriign  i<Hg..  U’aati 
legion,  D.  C.  Kst.  !»•». 


Personal 


Cash  For  Old  Fslso  Teeth,  Don't  Matter  U  Broken 

Wr  pay  up  to  fJHW  ie»r  art.  ala.  toak  far  .4*1  *1.1.  ail’tr. 

Slsllnua.  deiul  f.ld  as. I  ..Id  g<4.|  ^a*>)rr  n*|||  sewl  io*k 
t  ralam  nail  aul  »U1  knld  gnad*  lu  iUva  f. -  smr.nal. 
ell  la  Mam  a  TiMth  tl|m.*Ulty.  All.  %.  Ui  M  .  pkl/a..  IV 

Fras  To  Writes* -A  Wonderful  Little  Book  Of 
immk*  sink  lilnla,  rsggaalluua  Idas*:  in#  a  U  **  of  aur- 
<»WW  *.•»!  aid  |4a«  atlliig.  Alim  I  coaly  Free.  Joa  sit- 
dcaa  w hire's  AflgTks.  a.  Aulnrn,  N.  f. 

I  merest  to  Women 


Will  Psy  $74.00  For  ISM  T rode  DoUar.  10  Cents 

foe  1>12  MrkrU.  -V  Mim.  U’»  bur  for  rash  piMMlunw  sll 
rars  culoa  snl  kills.  -  eU  ran  old  eruts  u.  dnllar*  Srol 
ov*>  4c.  Cirt  oar  lsry*  L'.da  Orrulsr.  Konunstu  I 
DepS  C.  Fort  Worth.  T#m 

High  Grade  Salesmen 


Agents  Wanted 


Sad  The  S  And  M  Gas  Sa.or-lguro 


>  Mile 


us  any  aWaamtola  J  to  111  nulra  |»-r  ge-jn,  kill*  r«rt»<n 
Papular  pr  •— I  i|HK*kU  sol  esally  UaUlMoii  any  cor 
Ft  i  fT.srgi*.  f..r  y«i  lrmirnA.ua  (W 14.  A  |nwn  m.  J., 
isoaaeaila  n«  In  u«*  WrileUnUt.  h  ssd  II  Mfg.ru., 
1,  0M  iVUi *•  lll.tg  MUnra»i.Bs  Minn. 

Hosiery  And  Uoderwear  Manufacturer  Offers 

fv-rmsnrni  ymliiMi  sayplyvag  frgulsr  .ua.«i>rr«  -1  wilt 
felrve.  Larg*-  n..c.thlrlarnn»  All  nr  aaen-  lin.r  CrratlL 
C.  Parker  Mllla,  JtX\  So.  mb  m.,  nuls4el|Ala.  P*. 

GosmI  A  rents  Eaefle  Maha  IS  To  $10  Daily  Selling 

tip*  u>*  AS  I  I.- Ij.  rsrl-.ii  |«|a«r  sad  tOhrr  ofTWr  tooeaaT 
(Ira  fur  •••ff  Ui«l*#^s.  Hnrllnr.  Hg  (imBU.  Ifrlpa  far- 
nlatwl.  H.  H  'SreimOo.,  II  Van«lroeU»r  Nre  Vcek. 

Agesrts- Newest  Ineention  *  lnhsgmon"  Make.# 

M-  ri  |es  *  fiMiitain  p»i.  HieipW.  >1  irsMr.  frs&Hlcal. 
Milllua  In  ua>  left-  pm  ft*.  F.tilin4«r  i«e»lr..ry  ••lt»rrd. 
.-Winiir.  Ime.  H.  JCsrul  A  r»  .  IkpL  M.  II  Itms.Wsy,  .H.  Y. 


l-*dy  AgenU  Mohs  Good  Money  Selling  Mr*. 

1liv‘«etnkk  a  tkaauty  <  fun  fW  sad  bar  |*r«  * 

NYindarful  far*.  WsulbM  i.inylr  a  1  •  n  lirllgtsf  il 

u0*r.  Write  fur  (oriU'ilar*.  IWtnni Un«  r.t  ,  Wan.  Tot 

Agent.  Writ.  For  Our  Sale.  Plan  Ho-Ro-Ce 

ttrdl'Stnl  H.Im,  ***sly  *<npa*U  T>*ltel  Uo<«l..  Ksey  im.fCa 
alfclMtUa  A  vrinwt  lU  Hu  Ok.  1 1 1  l/KM  H|.,Hl.leiilt  Ik 


Incorporate  In  Ariaosia.  Least  Cost  Greatest  A d> 

nnUf*c  Imrpirului  ..milKrt  Ic  ier  rfsi.  tkicl  est. 
f  ett  yah  a.u.aaw  — eblr.  I'lknlrlrtf  .im’min  Urt  ct.r 
l*»«ik  HioAlard  It. uriuraiibf  Ca.  Ho.  ik.  I'h^nlx.  ArU 


South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 


RAPID  CITY.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


laboratory  and  hi 

1  IlC  ilff ft  z 

>rao’  Hiuipm 

ire  t  r  >i i\n  1  n 

Vf*  Il  A  .  r  II  4A 

m  M V  |L  IVV  14*  •  ■  M 

%  f  1 

anti  experiences,  .'men  atunuun  giveri  me  iiMiivmiLAi 

.u>lent .  Grail uates  invariably  *ceur r  t'»«d  pysiii..nv. 

Sc  1 


Mate  trclini 
•nilv  $12.00  i 
Ittrrature  a* 


Colorado  ^chool/Mines 


Goldn 


with  11  lump  of  bre*d.  He  stopped  work 
to  drink  and  eat.  It  wa*  in  the  hour 
before  the  sunrise.  A  cmy,  thin  mist 
clung-  to  the  earth.  Through  it  they 
looked  nt  each  other’s  pale  face*  aoherly, 
•‘You  must  K*t  the  seed  in  as  aoon  ti* 
you  can  after  lfm  Konc,”  said  the  hua- 
hand. 

*he  promised.  Mwp  won’t  Iosa 
a  minute.” 

“And  1  think  you  anil  Jean-Pierre 
can  manage  to  nail  in  the  window 
frame  when  it  comes.  I  thought  I'd  be 
able  to  do  that  myself." 

“Yes.  Jean- Pierre*  and  1  can  do  it/' 
“You’d  better  get  my  kit  and  every¬ 
thing  ready  for  me  to  leave,"  he  said, 
drinking  the  last  of  the  coffee  and  set¬ 
ting  his  hand  again  to  the  rake. 

They  had  reckoned  that  he  would 
need  to  leave  the  hooae  at  ten  o'clock 
if  he  were  to  make  the  long  tramp  to 
Noyon  in  time  for  the  train.  At  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  ten  he  stopped,  and.  the  rake 
still  tightly  held  in  his  hand,  crossed 
the  road.  His  knapsack,  blanket  roll, 
all  the  various  brown  hags  and  musettes 
were  waiting  for  him  on  the  bench 
hewn  from  a  tree  trunk  before  the  door. 
He  passed  them,  went  around  the  little 
hut,  and  stepped  into  the  garden. 

Between  the  heaped-up  lines  of  rub¬ 
ble  the  big  recUmgie  of  well-tilted  earth 
lay  clean  and  brown  and  level.  And 
on  it,  up  and  down,  were  four  long, 
straight  lines  of  pale  green.  The  peas 
were  up  He  was  to  see  that  before  he 
went  back. 

He  stooped  over  them.  Some  of  them 
were  still  bowed  double  with  the  effort 
of  thrusting  themselves  up  against  the 
encumbering  earth.  He  felt  their  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  muscles  of  his  own  back. 
But  others,  only  a  few  hours  older,  I 
were  already  straightening  themselves 
blithely  to  reach  up  to  the  sun  and 
warmth.  This  also  he  felt— in  his  | 
heart.  Under  the  intent  g*7.c  of  the 
gardener  the  vigorous  little  plants 
seemed  to  be  vibrating  with  life.  His 
eyes  were  filled  with  it.  He  turned 
away  and  went  back  to  the  open  door 
of  the  hut.  His  wife,  very  white,  stood 
there,  silent.  He  heaved  up  his  knap¬ 
sack,  adjusted  his  blanket  roll  and  mu¬ 
settes,  and  drew  a  long  breath, 

'•pOOD-BY.  Paulette,-  he  said,  kiss- 

VJT  ing  her  on  both  cheeks,  the  dread¬ 
ful  long  kiss  which  may  be  the  last. 

"I  will — I  will  take  care  of  things 
here,”  she  said,  her  voice  dying  away 
in  her  throat. 

He  kissed  his  children,  he  stooped  low 
to  kiss  the  little  foster  child.  He  looked 
once  more  across  at  the  field,  not  yet 
seeded.  Then  he  started  back  to  the 
trenches.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  ytrps 
when  he  stopped  short  and  came  back 
hurriedly.  The  rake  was  still  in  his 
•  hand.  He  had  forgotten  his  gun. 

Flotilla  Smiles 

rantiMua*  from  pa*r«  14 

One  of  the  destroyer  commanders  of 
this  group  at  sea  this  night  had  a  per¬ 
sonality  that  the  others  liked  to  hang 
stories  on  to.  He  was  a  quick-thinking, 
quick-acting  man  named — well,  say  Lan- 
ahan.  He  was  one  day  on  the  bridge 
when  the  lookout  shouted:  “Periscope rr 

-Charge  her!"  called  out  Lananan. 

Away  they  went  hooked  up  for  the 
periscope,  which  everybody  aboard 
could  see  now — about  200  yards  ahead. 

"He’s  a  nervy  one — see  her  stay  up!" 
said  the  officer  of  the  deck,  who  had 
glasses  on  iL  And  then,  hurriedly:  MI 
don't  like  the  looks  of  her.  captain — 
it  looks  more  like  a  phony — a  mine." 

"The  devil  with  her  -ram  her  any¬ 
way!"  snapped  Captain  Lunahan. 

The  deck  officer  had  not  once  taken 
his  glares  off  the  periscope.  Suddenly 
he  let  drop  his  glasses,  grabbed  the 
wheel,  and  pulled  it  hard  toward  him. 

Lanahan  had  stepped  to  the  wing 
of  the  bridge  and  was  leaning  far  out 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  U-boat.  What 
he  saw  beneath  him,  as  his  ship  scraped 
by.  was  not  a  U-boat,  but  a  great  white 
mine.  He  watched  It  slide  safely  past 
his  side,  and  then,  turning  around,  said 
gravely  to  his  deck  officer:  “You  were 
right,  ft  iccm  a  mine." 

Raining  Him  Fire 

THERE  was  another  young  officer — 
John  Chisholm  call  hlm-  who  played 
poker  occasionally.  He  commanded  a 
"flivver."  which  is  the  srrvire  term  for 
the  smaller  class  of  destroyers,  the  750-  | 
ton  ones. 

In  the  navy  then*  arc  plenty  of  people 
who  will  tell  you  that  they  never  built  j 
destroyer  a  which  k*ep  the  sea  better 
than  that  same  little  flivver  class.  I 
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era  making  til©  best  of  their  way  to 
their  base  port.  Officer*  and  men  who 
have  been  hunting  U-boat*  for  a  week 
or  *o  do  not  like  to  linger  along  the 
road  home.  So  it  was  every  young  cap¬ 
tain  giving  his  ship  all  the  steam  aha 
could  stand  and  let  her  belt.  It  was 
moderately  rough  when  they  started. 
It  grew  a  bit  rougher-  Chisholm  in 
the  313  was  going  along  at  twenty 
knots  when  a  fellow  he  very  well  knew 
came  along  In  his  big  1,000- ton  tic- 
|  stroyer.  Her  nose  hauled  up  on  the 
quarter  of  the  31J;  up  to  her  beam; 

1  up  to  her  bridge.  As  she  passed  the 
313  her  commander  megaphoned  across: 
"What  you  making.  Chit?" 

"Twenty  knots  r  hailed  back  Chis¬ 
holm. 

“I’m  seeing  your  twenty  knots  and 
raising  you  five!*'  returned  the  other, 
and  passed  into  the  lead. 

“All  right,"  said  Chi*,  “but  wait!" 

The  sea  grew  yet  rougher.  The  Sit 
wa a  bouncing  pretty  lively,  but  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  her  twenty  knot*.  “And  at 
twenty  you  let  her  hang  if  she  rolls 
her  darned  crow’s  nest  under!”  said 
Chisholm  to  his  watch  officer — “and  we 
won't  be  acting  rudder  to  this  bunch 
going  into  port!” 

They  were  still  going  along  at  twenty 
knot*  when  from  out  of  the  drizxle 
ahead  they  saw'  the  stern  and  funnels 
of  a  destroyer.  It  was  the  big  destroyer 
that  had  just  passed  them;  and  the 
tough  little  313  breasted  Her  stent,  her 
waist,  her  bndge,  and  as  hr  passed  her 
(and  he  came  quite  close  to  let  all  hands 
view  the  passing), young  Captain  Chis¬ 
holm  leaned  out  from  his  bridge  and 
hailed;  “Call  yuh!“ 

Kttp  Straight  On! 

rPHIS  same  young  flivver  captain  was 
l  headed  for  port  in  the  usual  hurry 
and  was  already  well  into  the  west 
channel  Just  outside  the  port  when  a 
signal  was  whipped  out  from  the  sig¬ 
nal  tower  It  was  for  his  ship:  “West 
channel  mined  last  night  by  U-boats. 
Proceed  to  sea  and  come  in  by  east 
channel.” 

Chix  did  not  proceed  to  sea,  and  he 
did  not  come  in  by  the  east  channel. 
The  harbor  saw  him  come  straight  on 
to  his  mooring. 

Said  Cbix:  ”1  was  well  into  that 
channel  when  I  got  the  signat.  And, 
of  course,  the  first  instinct  was  to  obey 
orders.  But  I  stop  and  think:  'This 
ship  of  mine,  she’s  -100  feet  long  and 
under  her  stem  there’a  two  big  pro-  • 
pellcrs.  If  ever  I  turn  this  JWO-foot 
ship  in  this  channel  with  those  two 
propellers  churning,  and  there’s  any 
loose  Herman  mines  around,  there  won  t 
be  a  blamed  one  of  ’em  shell  miss.  But 
If  I  keep  her  straight  on.  there’s  a 
chance’ 
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Can  you  think  of  a  reason  lor  paring  cocas 
and  let  ting  them  continuer  Or  for  using  harsh 
or  muasy  applications?  Or  of  chnglrta  to  any 
Old  time  method  whsch  la  now  Uh:c  ’ 

Or  tor  suffering  corns  tot  apoiltng  Koura  - 
when  millions  of  othars  earape  ’ 

c«n  you  think  of  a  reason  for  not  trying  Blue 
Jay/  It  is  a  modern  ar  tent  the  treatment.  *n 
vented  by  a  famous  chemtsl.  h  ia  made  by 
a  house  of  world  wide  fame  m  tKe  making  «4 
surgical  greasings 

h  has  ended  corns  by  Ibe 
tens  of  millions  -  corns 
which  arc  >ust  hks  yours  It 
is  easy  and  gentle  and  sure, 
as  rw  can  provs  tor  your¬ 
self  tonight 

Try  Blue-Jay  on  one  corn 
If  It  does  as  we  say.  keep  it  by 
you.  On  faturw  corns  apply 
It  the  moment  they  appear 
That  will  mean  perpetual 
freedom.  A  corn  ache,  after 
that,  will  be  unknown  to  you. 
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Have  you  learned  tKe  greatest 
leaaon  of  all — to  Kc  calm  when 
you  are  wrongfully  accuacd  7 

Do  you  try  oacK  day  to  bring 
some  brightness  into  the  lives 
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So  ’Hell’*  afire!’  I  say*  to 
tny*clf.  ‘the  only  thing  to  do  \n  to  keep 
straight  oti!’  Ant!  I  kept  straight  on. 
and  we  made  our  mooring." 

After  that  they  waited  to  hear  what 
the  Admiralty  had  to  say.  But  they 
heard  nothing;  whereupon  some  said 
that  was  due  to  the  Admiralty  con 
'n. ling,  that  it  la  poor  buaineas  to  scold 
un  officer  who  carriee  through  a  nervy 
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piece  of  work.  The  rest  were  suit  it 
came  of  a  previous  experience  with  this 
same  Captain  Chisholm. 

This  Admiralty  to  whom  our  de¬ 
stroyer  skippers  had  to  report  wbb 

E resided  over  by  an  old  fellow  who 
dieved  that  the  Lord  made  the  earth 
for  admirals,  more  especially  for  Brit- 
ish  admirals. 

Following  his  first  cruise  utter  U- 
boats,  our  young  Captain  Chisholm 
went  up  the  Hill  to  report.  He  knew 
little  of  the  procedure  at  this  naval 
base,  and  nothing  of  the  quality  of  the 
man  he  was  to  report  to.  So  up  he 
g'»*s  whistling  to  the  castle  on  the  hill, 
and  by  and  by  hr  is  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  admiral,  who  is  seated 
at  a  flat  desk  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
gazing  straight  ahead  of  him. 

Chiz  waited,  a  moment,  then  ventured 
a  “Good  morning,  sir." 

The  face  at  the  desk  did  not  even 
turn,  but  a  voice  barked  out:  “Got  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  me?" 

Chiz  was  one  of  the  sociahle  sqpls, 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  sit  down 
and  talk  in  an  informal  way  of  several 
little  happenings  that  he  thought  were 
fairly  interesting.  But  he  had  not  been 
asked  to  sit  down,  and  the  voice  froze 
him.  So:  “Why.  no.  sir,  nothing  spe¬ 
cial,"  was  all  hr  did  say. 

“If  you  have  nothing  to  say,  you 
might  as  well  get  out,  hadn't  you?" 
Chiz  got  out 

“An  American  lieutenant  commander 
in  this  place  must  rate  about  seven 
numbers  below  a  yellow*  dog,"  said 
Chiz  when  he  was  talking  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  some  of  hi*  chums  in  the  King's 
Hotel  smoke  room. 

“You  Wish  to  See  Me?  99 

THAT  same  week  there  was  a  cricket 
match  between  a  team  from  our  flo¬ 
tilla  and  a  team  from  their*.  The  idea 
was  for  all  hands  to  forget  rank  for  a 
while,  get  into  the  game,  and  so  ce¬ 
ment  the  entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  nations. 

It  is  a  friend  and  great  admirer  of 
Chit's  who  told  the  aequel— in  that 
Said  Chiz's  friend: 


Because  the  laat  bit  of  the  soap  unjaeuu 
from  the  Grip 

-  and  can  be  otuck  to  a  new  Refill  Stick  no 
waste — Colgate**  for  Economy. 

1  he  stick  is  the  most  economical  form  of  shav¬ 
ing  aoap.  As  we  make  a  shaving  powder  and 
cream  also,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  this 
disinterested  and  helpful  information.  Colgate  * 
“Handy  Grip”  is  the  Thrifty  Shaving  Stick, 
l-ather  with  Colgate's,  shave  with  Comfort. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  New  York 

9806 

\f*ktr$  «/  Caihmrrr  Soap—  lasting  mmj  ttfintd 


same  smoke  room 

“You  know  what  a  husky  Chiz  is, 
and  what  he  used  to  do  with  a  baseball 
bat.  There  weren't  many  who  ever  hit 
’em  any  farther  or  oftener  than  Chiz 
on  the  old  Annapolis  ball  field.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  our  fellows  to  go 
to  bat  for  our  side.  He's  standing  there 
waiting  for  one  to  his  liking,  when  he 
spot*  the  admiral  friend  playing  what 
we'd  call  it  in  baseball  left  field.  ‘Oh, 
br»y!’  murmurs  Chiz,  and  sets  himself. 
I  hose  cricket  bat*,  you  know,  are  about 
three  times  a*  wide  as  a  baseball  hat, 
and  they're  pretty  heavy;  and  along 
comes  one  about  knee-high,  with  an  in¬ 
curve  to  it,  and  when  it  doe*  Chiz 
swings  and,  whale-o,  over  the  admiral’s 
head  it  goes  and  down  the  slope  of  a 
hill  the  other  aide  of  him, 

“Chiz  makes  all  the  runs  the  law 
allows — six,  I  think  it  is — and  he's  sit¬ 
ting  resting  on  the  wide  part  of  hia 
cricket  bat  before  the  admiral  even 
shows  the  top  of  his  head  over  the  hill 
with  the  ball.  When  he  does  and  heaves 
it  about  halfway  to  the  pitcher,  or 
bowler,  whatever  they  call  him,  he's 
out  of  breath. 

“Chiz  set*  for  another  one  knee-high 
with  an  inshoot,  and  when  he  get*  one 
hi*  whales  it  again,  and  away  trot*  the 
a  Imiral  on  another  hunt  down  the  hill. 
And  Chiz  makes  six  more  runs  before 
they  even  see  the  top  of  the  admiral's 
head  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

“The  third  time,  and  the  fourth  time, 
Chiz  seta  for  a  knee-high  one  with  au 
ir shoot  to  it,  and  the  third  time  and 
the  fourth  time  he  belts  it  over  the 
old  fellow'*  head  and  down  the  long 
slope.  And  the  fourth  time  the  old 
f*  Mow  walk?  Hear  acro*s  the  field  and 
up  to  the  stand  and  says  to  the  chief 
judge  that  perhaps  they  had  better  call 
the  game  off  for  that  day. 

“That  was  all  right.  Chiz  puts  out 
to  sea.  and  when  he’s  into  port  again 
he  calls  up  on  the  Hill  as  per  instruc¬ 
tions.  And  by  and  by  he  is  passed 
again  into  the  presence,  who  is  sitting 
just  as  hefrtre  at  the  flat  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  gazing  straight 
before  him. 

"'This  time  Chiz  doesn't  speak,  not 
even  to  say:  4 Good  morning,  sir.*  And 
the  graven  image  at  the  desk  doesn't 
-peak  either,  and  there’s  a  silence  for 
maybe  a  minute:  and  then  the  old  fel- 

w  barks  out:  'What  are  you  standing 
’here  for?  You  wish  to  see  me?'  And 
Chiz  barks  out.  in  his  turn:  ‘No,  sir, 
I  don't  wish  to  see  you.’ 

“'You  do  not  wish  to  sec  me?  What 
are  you  doing  here  then?* 

“And  Chiz  crack*  out:  ‘I'm  here  be¬ 
cause  your  orders  compel  me  to  be.’ 
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"Zowit!  That  straightened  the  old 
boy  up.  He  took  a  look  nt  Chiz,  says 
Ah?  won't  Chiz  have  a  chair?  And 
after  that  Chiz  and  a  lot  more  of  us 
didn't  find  it  so  hard  to  get  along  with 
him.  Trace  it  down  and  you’ll  find 
that  was  why  Chiz  was  not  jacked  un 
for  not  coming  in  that  other  channel1' 

Results,  Not  Percentages 

THIS  admiral  that  our  fellows  told 
these  stories  about  wasn't  the  worst 
in  the  world.  He  lacked  imagination, 
and  he  had  the  manner  of  a  rat  terrier 
toward  people  not  of  hia  own  kind ;  but 
he  was  one  good  executive.  Before  lie 
came  to  take  command  of  this  coast 
district  the  U-boat*  had  been  raising 
Cain  there. 

There  w**  a  fleet  of  steam  trawlers 
skippered  by  their  old  fishing  captains 
and  crews,  whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  sweep  up  the  water*  just  outside 
the  harbor.  It  was  at  that  time  a  dan¬ 
gerous  business,  but  it  was  also  mo¬ 
notonous.  It  was  n  duty  most  easy 
to  evade. 

As  a  trawler  went  over  an  area  of 
water,  she  was  supposed  to  drop  buoys 
to  indicate  that  these  waters  were  sale. 
Suppose  they  dropped  the  buoys  any¬ 
way?  Who  wa*  to  My  they  had  not 
swept  up?  No  cove  at  a  naval  base 
five  hundred  miles  away,  that  was  sure! 
Even  if  mine*  were  found  there  after 
buoy*  were  put  out,  what  would  that 
prove?  The  baches  were  laying  mine* 
all  the  time,  weren't  they?  So— war 
days  are  hard  enough  anyway— why 
not  ease  up  now  and  again? 

The  British  'public  will  probably 
stand  more  from  their  lawfully  or 
dained  rulers  than  any  public  on  earth. 
They  stood  for  a  good  many  of  these 
ship*  being  mined  on  that  coast  before 
they  began  to  ask  the  why  of  it. 

The  power*  returned  with  facts  and 
figure*,  percentage  table?  and  so  on, 
of  ship*  departing  and  ships  arriving, 
seeking  to  prove  that  the  number  of 
ships  last  was  no  more  than  wa*  to  Ik* 
expected.  Whereupon  the  B.  P.  took 
to  writing  letters  to  the  pres*.  British 
politicians  take  letters  to  the  pres*  seri¬ 
ously — a  new  man  was  aent,  this  time 
the  admiral  we  have  been  talking  of. 

He  got  down  to  business.  He 
out  a  3fl-knot  dispatch  hqpt  and  away 
he  went.  All  along  that  coast  he 
pounced  in  on  little  harbors  where  mine 
sweepers  should  be  working  outside— 
but  where  he  found  them  working 
mostly  inside  at  little  sociable  gather¬ 
ings  where  wa*  a  dance  or  the  like 
of  that  going  on  in  the  front  and  a 
little  something  nourishing  to  drink  in 
the  back  room.  Our  stern  and  efficient 
admiral  lit  into  them  like  n  gull  into 
a  school  of  herring.  Out  by  their  gills 
he  hauled  them,  and  pretty  soon  the 
B.  P.  began  to  read  less  of  percentages 
and  more  of  result*. 

For  15 

SOME  trawler  skipper*  lost  their  jobs 
under  the  new  regime  and  new  skip¬ 
pers  took  their  place*.  This  wa*  at  the 
time  that  rewards  of  £5  or  so  was 
offered  the  skipper  bringing  a  mine 
into  port. 

That  £5  look*  pretty  gnod  to  one  of 
the  new  skippers;  and  when  one  night 
at  a  puh  a  discharged  skipper  confide* 
where  there  is  a  nest  of  German  mines, 
out  he  goes  into  the  gray  dawn  to  be 
there  first.  He's  there  first,  and  sure 
enough  it's  a  grand  little  spot  for 
mines.  He  hooks  into  one.  lashes  it 
under  his  quarter,  and  goes  scooting 
back  to  hi*  harbor,  which  happens  to 
N»  the  naval  base. 

Proudly  and  noisily  he  Bteams  along, 
telling  everybody  he  meet*  of  hi*  good 
luck  and  asking  the  course  to  the 
admiral'*  ship.  Everybody  he  niee-* 
give*  him  the  course,  and  also  the 
full  width  of  the  channel  a*  he  passes. 
He  runs  alongside  the  flagship,  hail¬ 
ing  lustily  for  the  admiral  as  he 
steams  up. 

The  admiral  is  not  aboard,  but  his 
aid  i9;  and  the  aid.  coming  on  deck, 
takes  a  look  over  the  side.  He  see* 
the  mine  bouncing  up  and  down  be¬ 
tween  the  mine  sweeper's  quarter  and 
his  own  ship’s  side.  “Get  away  front 
us!  Suppose  you  pressed  one  of  those 
little  ‘feelers'  and  blew  us  all  to  pieces 
— get  away,  I  tell  you?" 

The  mine  sweeper  looks  up— would 
they  cheat  him  of  his  £5  reward? 
“Feeler*,  sir?" — and  then  looked  down. 
“Feeler*,  eh?  You  mean  them  little 
*omi  *t irkin'  nut  on  'er?  Biyrac.  sir, 
l  thought  I'd  knocked  'cm  all  hoff  when 
1  lashed  V r  alongside.  But  'ave  no  fear, 
sir,  there's  only  two  of  'em  left,  sir, 
and  I’ll  bloomin'  well  soon**- -he  reach'  * 
for  n n  qur  “I'll  bloomin'  well  &c».»n 
knock  ’em  all  lioff.  sir!" 


Photography  Rediscovers  the 


THK  difference  between  Pliny’s  mythological 
unicorn  and  rhe  photograph  i>t*  the  rhinoceros 
L  is  rhe  difference  between  fiction  ami  fact. 

E  I’he  strange  tales  brought  home  by  the  travelers 
let  other  ilays  were  distorted  in  repetition,  exagger- 
pared  in  detail,  because  there  was  no  truthful  anil 
f  unimaginative  lens  :•»  record  the  facts. 

I  od.n  wv  sir  in  comfort  In  the  library  lamp  and 
ail  the  world  >s  brought  to  us.  Our  magazine 
gives  not  merely  a  word  picture*  but  the  indispu¬ 
table  photographic  record.  It  shows,  not  a  unicorn 
rampant,  but  the  rhinoceros  and  how  he  lives;  it 
may  acquaint  us  with  the  fauna  of  Africa,  the 


texture  of  silk,  the  face  of  a  famous  man  or  a 
ruined  Zeppelin  all  interesting  and  compelling 
because  we  know  them  to  be  pictorial  facts  given 
to  us  by  photography. 

The  present-day  efficiency  of  photography  has 
been  reached  In  no  easy  road,  but  by  untiring 
effort,  by  costly  and  e\*ha\isriv'  research  in  which 
the  Kastman  kodak  Company  has  played  i  ng 

part.  I  u  luster,  sustain  and  advance  photography 
through  sustained  scientific  effort  has  been  among 
its  ideals  and  often  at  a  total  sacrifice  of  gain  — 
except  such  gain  as  comes  from  rhe  satisfaction  of 
a  well-earned  leadership. 
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ATirc  for  Every  Road 

There  are  five  different  United  turer  provides  so  complete  a  line 
States  Tires.  from  which  to  choose. 

Each  is  scientifically  designed  No  other  has  gone  to  such  ex- 
and  built  to  fit  a  particular  require-  tremes  to  assure  you  tires  that  will 
ment  of  motoring.  give  you  utmost  economy,  greatest 

Among  these  five  you  will  find  service,  and  keenest  all  ’round 
exactly  the  tires  you  need.  satisfaction. 

Whether  your  car  is  large  and  It  is  both  a  personal  and  a  national 

heavy,  or  small  and  light,  duty  to  put  your  tire  buying 

— whether  the  roads  you  on  a  thrift  basis. 

travel  are  rough  or  smooth,  OurnearestSalesandServ- 

hilly  or  level,  hard  or  soft.  ice  Depot  dealer  will  show 

No  other  tire  manufac-  you  how.  Ask  his  advice. 

Also  Tires  for  Motor 
Trucks,  Motorcycles.  Bi¬ 
cycles  and  Aeroplanes. 
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United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


United  States  Tubes  and 
Tire  A  ccessories  Haw  A  ll  the 
Sterling  Wsrth  and  Wear  that  Mate 
United  States  Tires  Supreme. 
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When  you  think  of  Asbestos  you  think  of  Johns  -Manville 


In  1917  Johna  •  Manville  any: 

“ Daring  the  current  tv* ft*  momtks  oar 


Few  Pounds  thon  hr  just 


“one  King -now  a  Hundred  Million 
Pounds  yearly  for  Ml  Peoples 


About  1250  A.  D. 
Marco  Polo  raid: 


p  /W I  ARCO  POLO  found  the  Ancients  So  man  delved  and  found  a  way  to  make 
*  of  Tartary  bruising  small  pieces  these  uses  available  and  the  mines  increased 
of  silky  rock- fibre  in  a  brazen  mortar.  He  in  number  and  production, 
had  stumbled  on  the  crude  effort*  of  igno-  Around  asbc8tos  a  t  industry  has  been 

ranee  to  turn  asbestos  the  gift  of  Nature  -  built  and  its  wheels  kept  whirring  to  meet 
to  the  use  of  rulers  of  men.  ,he  pubHc  nccd  Asbestos  is  uniquc  for  it 

For  it  was  known  that  such  rock,  so  treated,  is  unaffected  by  the  action  of  acids  and  fire, 
gave  a  substance  unharmed  by  fire — which  electricity,  decay  or  moisture.  So  many 
flames  served  only  to  bleach  and  cleanse,  are  its  uses  that  Johns-Manville  alone. 
So  they  washed  and  spun  and  wove  it  into  mine,  crush,  mould  and  weave  over  one 
cloth.  But  the  labor  was  so  great  and  the  hundred  million  pounds  a  year  into  Shingles, 
substance  so  rare  that  the  product  was  only  Roofings.  Brake  Linings,  Insulations,  Pack- 
for  kings.  As  Man’s  development  pro-  ings,  Cements,  Electrical  Devices,  Tapes, 
gressed,  new  needs  for  comfort  and  safety  Clothes,  Yarns— hundreds  of  products  that 
arose.  But  within  asbestos  were  the  proper-  enter  every  avenue  of  science  and  the 
ties  that  met  those  needs— and  many  more,  useful  arts. 
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This  Year’s  Great  Buy 

Here  Your  Money  Goes  Furthest 

A  big,  impressive,  roomy  car,  with  a  40  horsepower  motor.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  body — built,  finished  and  upholstered  in  the  Mitchell’s  own 
body  plant.  A  car  built  for  lifetime  service.  Fitted  with  shock¬ 
absorbing  springs — the  most  comfortable  springs  ever  used.  Extra 
complete  equipment.  Every  appointment,  every  touch  is  exquisite. 


It  Is  Built  to  Today's 
Requirements 

This  new  Mitchell  Light  Six  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  last  year’s  like- 
size  model.  Yet  the  price  is  only 
$1350. 

This  car  was  brought  out  under  new 
conditions.  Good  service  men  are 
becoming  scarce.  So.  to  minimize 
service,  we  have  for  one  thing  doubled 
our  tests  and  inspections. 

Then  Mitchell  has  won  a  large 
export  demand,  in  countries  with 
difficult  roads.  The  requirements 
there  are  extreme.  Last  year  we  de¬ 
cided  to  build  every  Mitchell  car  to 
meet  them.  So  these  new  Mitchells 
arc  built  to  those  new  standards. 

Experts  in  Endurance 

A  considerable  number  of  the  ablest 
men  in  Motordom  have  been  added 
to  the  Mitchell  staff.  Most  of  them 


arc  experts  in  endurance.  They  have 
specialized  on  over-strength  require¬ 
ments  under  every  road  condition. 

These  men  have  studied  every 
Mitchell  part.  They  have  fixed  new 
tests,  new  standards.  Never  in  ont 
year  has  a  Mitchell  model  been  so 
improved  as  this  one. 

Yet  last  year’s  Mitchells  were  a 
14-year  development.  Again  and 
again  they  have  proved  themselves 
able  to  render  200.000  miles  of  service. 
So  this  year’s  Mitchells  are  extraor¬ 
dinary  cars. 

A  Master  Designer 

A  famous  expert  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  our  body-building  plant. 
This  new  Mitchell  is  by  far  the  hand¬ 
somest  car  in  its  class.  It  is  long, 
low  and  impressive  —  a  distinguished 
car. 

It  is  finished  in  a  new  way  which 
gives  enduring  luster.  Its  equipment 


is  unusually  complete.  It  stands  su¬ 
preme  in  easy-riding  comfort,  because 
of  shock-absorbing  rear  springs. 

Scientific  Savings 

What  we  save  is  in  factory  effi¬ 
ciency.  We  have  spent  years  to  equip 
this  plant  to  produce  the  Six  type 
economically.  Our  savings  are  simply 
what  old-time  methods  waste. 

We  build  the  complete  car — chassis 
and  body — under  ideal  conditions. 
And  these  extra  values  are  all  due  to 
that 


Thcv  are  just  as  conspicuous  in  our 
$1625  Mitchell.  And  that  also  is 
built  to  new  standards. 

These  two  models  in  their  16  new- 
stylc  bodies  form  a  line  of  wondrous 
interest.  Every  man  who  considers  a 
fine  car  should  see  what  Mitchell 
prices  buy.  Write  for  our  new  catalog, 
then  see  the  cars  themselves. 
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120-truli  Wkrr Ifc***-.  40  l(nr>e|M)« 

Tourni  Car  - 

J  Pbm  Ro*4M*r  . 

Touring  Sedan 
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Mitchell  C-42 

127-mh  Wlierlku 


MJSO 
It  no 
$2000 
SI  WO 


Touring  Car  -  . 
I  I'm.  Nrudllt* 
Club  Ro«tl»ler 
Coupr 


$162* 
SIS4S 
SI  625 


4  Raw  Surrey  -  Sl  ob 
TBurint  Sevj.n  $2$ 
CiubSrtl  an  -  SlJtO 


AIbo  Cahrxilrt  Da  Luu  Sedan.  Town  Car  and  Ltraau«tn*.  from  S20JS  to  $28*0 
Price*  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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FISK  TUBES 

Origin, //  Laminated  Construction  " 


jr>i»K  ruiiKK  arc  the  original  laminated  con- 

struct  bn  tubes  to  he  made  in  this  country _ 

that  is,  huilt-up  layer  upon  layer  ot  pure  rubber. 
I  hey  arc  heavy  and  strong  and  will  out-wear 
any  two  ordinary  tubes. 

W  arm  weather  is  coming  when  tubes  are 
subjected  to  their  greatest  strain.  Why  take  the 
chances  ot  ruining  perfectly  good  casingsbv  try¬ 
ing  to  use  tubes  after  they  are  worn  out? 

Sec  to  it  now  that  your  tube  equipment  is  right 
and  ready  to  meet  all  the  conditions  oi  summer 
driving — have  complete  Kisk  equipment. 


Fisk  Branches 
ill  Dealers 
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TENDING  THE  WOUNDED  UNDER  FIRE 

.1  trench  dressing  station  along  the  British  battle  front,  showing  Canadian  stretcher  bearers  git- 
ing  first  aid  to  the  wounded  during  the  course  of  a  German  assault.  The  two  men  standing 
against  the  trench  uati  at  the  left  are  wearing  tags  that  describe  the  nature  of  their  injuries 
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WHY  ARE  WE  AT  PEACE 

WITH  BULGARIA? 

BY  DEMETRA  VAKA 

AUTHOR  or  “IN  THK  HEART  OF  GERMAN  INTNIULB* 


IN  April,  1917,  we  entered  the  world  war,  n<»t  as 
enemies  of  the  German  people,  but  in  order  to 
defend  our  rights  and  the  lives  of  «>ur  citizens 
under  international  law.  No  one  except  a  German 
or  a  peace-at-any-pric?  man  could  accuse  us  of 
having  taken  to  arms  in  the  heat  of  passion 
or  before  having  exhausted  every  peace-preserv.ng 
word  and  argument  that  might  have  prevented 
hostilities.  President  Wilson  is — in  the  bet**.  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word — the  great- r  •  pacifist  of 
our  times.  He  endured  from  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  all  that  good  will,  patience,  forlx-araiue. 
and  even  humility  could  be  expected  to  before  draw¬ 
ing  the  sword.  He  turned  the  other  check  not  once, 
but  so  often  as  to  brave  the  *ceu*4ti'>n  of  cow¬ 
ardice,  in  his  sincere  endeavor  to  avoid  bloodshed 
When  finally  the  President  did  resort  to  arm- 
he  did  not  do  so  as  the  ally  of  this  or  that 
group  of  people,  but  against  German  mill 
tarism  and  its  lawlessness.  Over  and  over 
again  he  had  maintained  that  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  the  rights  of  the  nation^ 
under  it  must  be  preserved.  Those  among 
us  who  were  aware  of  the  extent  of 
European  political  entanglements,  even 
among  the  nations  which  are  fighting 
against  Germany,  have  often  wondered 
if  President  Wilson  would  be  able  to 
stand  by  the  high  principles  and  the 
high  political  standards  he  set  for 
America  in  this  war.  Would  he  be 
able  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the 
nations,  especially  of  the  little 
nations,  when  those  rights  al¬ 
ready,  through  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  had  been  jeopardized  by 
our  own  friends? 

A  year  passed,  and  as  April, 

1917,  was  memorable  for  the 
entrance  of  America  into  the  war,  so  April,  1918, 
is  memorable  for  a  pronouncement  of  far  greater 
importance  than  appear*  on  the  surface.  On  the 
26th  of  that  month  our  Government  assured  Greece, 
through  Minister  Dropper*,  that  her  integrity  would 
be  preserved,  and  that  her  rights  should  be  assured, 
in  the  final  peace  settlement. 

The  significance  of  the  message  to  Greece  is  this: 
It  was  fair  warning  to  all  the  diplomats  of  the  old 
school  that  the  strongest  of  the  world's  democracies 
was  going  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  little  nations, 
openly  and  aboveboard,  no  /naffer  what  barg a\n* 
fJir  old-line,  nubterraneun  diplomat*  might  already 
have  made  among  themnelvc*. 

Never  before  has  a  European  war  ended  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  small  nations  to  suit  the  schemes  of 
the  "great"  powers. 

And  now  there  ap¬ 
pears  the  latest  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  concert 
of  Europe  and  an¬ 
nounces  openly  that 
the  time  -  honored 
methods  are  to  be 
done  away  with. 

That  is  the  first 
significance  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson'*  action. 

The  second  is  this:  it 
indicates  that  he  may 
be  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  the  potentialities 
at  the  Saloniki  from 
and  Ita  possibilities 
for  victoriously  short¬ 
ening  the  war,  even 
at  this  late  hour.  And 
the  Saloniki  front  can 
only  be  made  the  most 
of  by  us  if  we  obtain 
the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Greek  nation 
and  of  the  Greek 
army.  ThuB  what  Mr. 

Wilson  ha*  done  for 
Greece  he  has  done  no  less  for  the  Entente  cause. 

Of  the  two  great  front*  in  Europe,  the  western 
front  (including  Italy)  must  be  held  if  we  are  not 
to  go  down  to  defeat.  Hut  the  Saloniki  front  has 
been,  and  still  remains,  the  one  on  which  we  can 
most  easily  strike  a  vital  blow  at  the  enemy.  Had 


whose  persistent  misunderstanding  of  the  Bulgarian 
character  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  a  matter 
of  history.  And  Bulgaria,  laughing  in  her  sleeve 
at  the  gullibility  of  the  Anglo-Saxon — and  how  many 
times  must  she  nr>t  have  laughed  at  another  branch 
of  the  race  vince! — utilized  the  time  during  which 
*he  dickered  with  the  Entente  to  provide  herself  with 
arm*,  ammunition,  and  money  from  Germany. 

The  men  on  the  spot— Venizcloe,  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece,  and  Pachitch,  Prime  Minister  of  Serbia — 
knew  that  Bulgaria  was  simply  hoodwinking  the 
Entente.  They  warned  Downing  Street  of  it,  and 
implored  for  permission  to  strike  Bulgaria  while  the 
latter  war-  -till  unequipped  and  unftnanced  by  Ger¬ 
many  This  permission  was  absolutely  refused. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  deceived  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs  that,  even  one 
week  before  Bulgaria  fell 
upon  Serbia,  he  still  hoped 
that  she  would  go  with  the 
Entente. 

Had  the  English  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Bulgars  in  the  Balkans, 
they  could  hardly  have  helped 
knowing  that  Bulgaria  stood 
for  autocracy  against  democ¬ 
racy,  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  state  against  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual,  and 
for  might  against  right— in  a 
word,  for  exactly  the  things 
that  modern  Germany  stands 
far.  Bulgaria's  principles, 
her  sympathies,  and  her  deep¬ 
est  beliefs  inevitably  ranged 
her  on  the  side  of  the  foes  of 
the  Entente. 

The  Bulgarians  in  reality  have  no  more  right  in 
the  Balkans  than  the  Turks.  Of  Tatar  origin, 
they  descended  on  the  unfortunate  peninsula  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  wrested  lands  from  the  Greeks 
and  Serbs  by  force.  For  two  hundred  year*  they 
were  the  dominant  power,  and  the  historian  records 
that  "even  for  those  cruel  times  they  were  noted 
for  their  cruelty."  As  they  grew  in  strength  they 
began  to  harass  the  Hellenic  Empire  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  until  Emperor  Basil,  gathering  his  forces 
together,  fought  and  defeated  them,  and  earned 
for  himself  the  title  of  "The  Bui  gar  Killer."  The 
Serbs  seized  this  opportunity  to  strike  for  their 
rights;  they  too  rose  against  the  Bulgars,  and  won 
back  a  large  part  of  their  lands — and  that  ended 
the  Bulgar  supremacy  in  the  Balkans,  which  had 
lasted  only  two  hundred  years.  In  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Greek 
Empire  was  suffering 
from  internal  dissen¬ 
sions.  the  Bulgars 
united  with  the  Wal- 
lachs  of  Rumania,  re¬ 
conquered  a  portion 
of  their  former  con¬ 
quests,  and  for  fifty 
years  once  more  as¬ 
sumed  a  dom inant  po¬ 
sition.  So  impossibly 
crucd  were  they,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  goaded 
the  Serbs  into  fight¬ 
ing,  and  the  Bulgars 
were  again  defeated. 
Later  the  Turks  ar¬ 
rived  and  conquered 
the  whole  peninsula. 

During  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Turks  we 
hear  nothing  more 
from  the  Bulgarians 
until  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Thi*  is  due  to 
the  fart  that  ns  soon 
as  Turkey  consum¬ 
mated  her  conquest,  most  of  the  Rulgarinn  leaders 
turned  Mohammedan,  in  order  to  retain  their  lands. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  nn,  the  Greeks  were 
gathering  force  to  break  free  from  the  Turks,  ax 
were  the  Serbs  und  the  Albanians.  The  Bulgar* 
made  no  attempt  to  gain  their  freedom.  Each  as 


Ferdinand  bring*  out  and  emphaaizeu  the  uwat  trait  a  of  the  nation  he  tra n  rhoaen  to  rule 

the  Allies  taken  care  of  this  front  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  they  would  have  spared  Serbia  her  mar¬ 
tyrdom  and  Rumania  her  humiliation. 

Why  did  the  Allies  not  do  it? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  sinister  name— Bulgaria! 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared,  and  Austria  attacked 
Serbia,  there  was  cr.c  thing  that  ought  to  have  been 
attempted  at  once,  and  that  was  to  re-form  the  Bal¬ 
kan  Alliance.  (To  effect  this  both  Serbia  and  Greece 
were  willing  to  make  substantial  concessions  to  Bul¬ 
garia.)  Could  it  have  been  formed,  it  would  have 
blocked  Germany  from  Turkey;  it  would  have  local¬ 
ized  the  war;  England  would  have  been  spared  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  large  armies  and  commis¬ 
sariat  in  so  muny  distant  places;  and  there  would 
have  been  saved  the  thousands  of  Christians  murdered 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  during  the  last  three  years. 


Roberta  l  allege,  whonv  proftmttor*  are  target  a  for  Bulgarian  propaganda 


On  the  other  hand,  had  it  been  found  impossible 
to  re-form  the  Balkan  Alliance,  the  Entente  Powers 
would  at  once  have  known  where  Bulgaria  stood. 
Instead,  futile,  long- range  attempts  were  made  to 
win  Bulgaria  to  the  Entente  cause  by  a  man  who 
did  not  understand  thi*  Balkan  situation  at  all,  and 


J  V  X  K  1  .7 .  jots 


of  the  other*  ut  freedom  was  a  failure,  and 
whh  followed  by  tremendous  slaughter.  It  was  only 
in  1830,  after  nine  years  of  bloody  revolution  by 
the  Greeks,  that  a  small  part  of  the  land  which 
had  fought  against  the  Turks  wa*  permitted  by 
tH«»  power*  to  become  free.  loiter  Serhia  and  ttu 
maniii  also  became  independent. 

Autocratic  Russia  looked  with  strong  disfavor 
upon  all  these  awakenings  of  national  patriot - 
iwm  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  For  centuries  shr  hud 
l>e**n  scheming  to  Income  mi*tresa  of  the  peninsula, 
and  through  it  to  reach  Constantinople.  Every  new- 
country  in  the  Balkans  able  to  satisfy  its  national 
aspirations  was  u  new  aturnblmgblock  to  the  growth 
of  irreat,  all-embracing  Russia. 


backing  Tatar  Bulgaria  to  punish  Slav  Serbia — and 
Serbia  was  duly  punished  by  a  first  dose  of  modern 
Bulgarian  atrocities. 

From  that  time  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  the 
regular  intriguing  ground  for  Russia  and  the 
Triple  Alliance,  und  neither  side  thought  anything 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  there,  but  only  of  how 
it  might  checkmate  the  moves  of  ita  rival. 

If  Bulgaria  had  not  fought  for  her  independence, 
she  soon  developed  remarkable  skill  in  fencing  diplo¬ 
matically  for  her  further  advantage, and  played  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Russia  against  each  other  with  remarkable 
Huccess.  Having  had  but  one  minor  uprising  against 
the  Turks,  her  manhood  was  not  depleted,  like  that  of 


churches  had  been  paid  for  by  rich  Greek*  from  all 
over  Europe;  but  Russia  bucked  Bulgaria  in  her 
stand,  and  Greece  wa*  too  little  to  obtain  justice 
at  that  time. 

It  wra*  most  unfortunatealso  that  the  second  prince 
of  Bulgaria  should  have  happened  to  be  a  man  like 
Ferdinand  If  the  palm  for  unacrupulouiiness  can 
fairly  be  awarded  to  any  one  man,  then  surely  Ferdi¬ 
nand  has  the  greatest  claim  to  it.  Had  Bulgaria 
been  blessed  by  an  honest  ruler,  she  might  be  pro¬ 
gressing  along  better  lines;  for  that  the  Bulgarians 
— like  the  Germans  ure  one  of  the  most  hardwork¬ 
ing  and  industrious  of  peoples  no  one  will  deny. 

Rut  Ferdinand  brought  out  and  emphasised  the 


A  8  time  passed,  however,  Russia  began  to  fear 
that  Greece  and  Serbia  would  become  too  strong  to 
be  absorbed  by  her  She  even  four*  I  that  they  might 
unlit?,  drive  the  Turks  out  of  the  Balkans,  and  <p*f 
haph  with  Rumania)  ihctnselvc-  heroine  heir*  to  the 
dying  Ottoman  Empire  The  Idea  was  Intolera  *  • 
to  Russia  because  in  that  cum*  t  imdantinopli*  would 
naturally  revert  to  the  Greeks — to  the  Greeks  who 
hud  founded  it,  whose  capital  it  had  ln-en  for  eleven 
centuries,  and  to  whom  morally  and  ethnographical  I  y 
it  belonged,  since  even  t  thi-  nay  ihr  Greek  language 
and  the  Greek  populate  *  predominate. 

So  about  this  time  Russia  first  begun  to  talk  of 
her  little  “Slav”  brother.  the  Bulgarian,  groaning 
under  the  Turkish  yoke,  ami  pining  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  big,  Christ, an  Slav  Ru  -n.  Agents  prov«* 
ciiti'urs  were  :icrit  among  the  Bulgarian  |**ns»nts  to 
distribute  arms  among  them,  und  inflame  them  with 
promises  of  the  lands  of  the  Turk  The  Bui 
gurlan  peasant’s  one  passion  is  the  acquisition  of 
land*  and  the  Russian  agents  succeeded  so  well  that 
soon — in  certain  part-  they  rose  and  slaughtered 
the*  lurks 

At  the  same  time  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Con 
atnntinoplr  was  sedulously  playing  upon  the  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  Turks  by  telling  them 
that  still  another  Christian  nation 
was  about  to  rise  and  assist  nt  ) 

the  dismemberment  of  the  Otto  A  11  * 

Empire.  *VU  ?  *  * 


roan 

The  outcome  of  it  all  was  just 
what  autocratic  Russia  hud 
schemed  for.  The  Sultan  ordered 
his  troop*  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Uprising,  and  a  cruel  slaughter  of 
the  Bulgarian  population  ensued 

This  was  the  opportunity  Rus¬ 
sia  hud  been  awaiting.  She  railed 
upon  civilised  England  to  witness 
the  martyrdom  of  her  "Slav" 
brothers,  and  dear  Mr.  Gladstone 
— who  epitomized  all  that  is  most 
sentimentally  high-iniiulrd.  and 
l*ust  farseeing,  in  England  wa* 
completely  fooled  by  Russia,  and 


Upper  pict ure—  Ferdinand  rMling 
.4  untrian  Headquarter*.  Lower  pic* 
lure-  Serbian  tntop*  on  the  march 


worst  traita  of  the  nation  he  was  choaeo 
to  rule,  and  under  his  tutelage  Bulgarin 
more  and  more  assumed  the  position  of  the 
Prussia  of  the  Balkan*.  Not  only  did  she 
prepare  the  sword,  but  she  developed  a 
propaganda  which  compares  favorably  in 
efficiency  with  that  of  her  model.  Ger¬ 
many.  To  win  England,  the  Government 
printed  pictures  of  Gladstone  wholesale, 
and  distributed  them  to  every  town  in  t In¬ 
land.  so  that  all  English  travelers  could 
see  how  the  people  loved  the  English.  To 
propitiate  Austria,  Ferdinand**  son  and 
heir,  Boris,  had  been  baptized  a  Catholic; 
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in  a  country  where  no  spot  in  it  was  much  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  tidewater,  whereas  our  near¬ 
est  Atlantic  porta  were  three  thousand  miles  from 
our  base  of  operations  in  Europe;  and  it  was  an¬ 
other  three  thousand  miles  to  our  weal  coast 

It  also  had  Lo  be  pumped  into  the  Admiralty  over 
th ere  that  possibly  the  American  and  British  publics 
did  not  hold  to  quite  the  same  ideas  about  their  re¬ 
spective  navies.  It  was  possible  that  the  11 0,000, 0(H) 
people  of  the  United  States  looked  on  our  navy  as 
not  altogether  the  property  of  the  officers  and  men 
in  it;  possibly  our  people  looked  oil  the  navy  as 
their  navy;  and  believed  that  they  had  a  right  to 
know  something  of  what  it  was  doing;  and  so  (this 
item  had  to  be  pointed  out  to  one  of  our  own  top¬ 
side  admirals),  as  that  same  public#  were  paying 
the  bills  of  the  navy,  no  harm  perhaps  to  let  them 
in  on  a  few  things  or  this  being  the  twentieth 
century — they  might  take  it  into  their  heads  some 
day  to  have  no  navy  at  all. 

r  An  A*h  Can  of  TST 

I T  took  the  foregoing  talk  and  something  more 
A  before  I  could  get  the  permission  of  the  British 
Admiralty  to  cruise  on  one  of  our  own  destroyers. 
This  isn't  a  criticism  of  the  British  Admiralty — 
merely  to  show  that  its  point  of  view  differs  from 
ours,  and  to  show  that  it  was  not  Washington 
which  was  holding  up  news  of  our  navy. 

And  our  navy  has  been  doing  great  work.  The 
destroyer  on  which  I  cruised  was  live  years  old, 
yet  one  day,  during  an  85-mile  run  to  answer  an 
S.  O.  S-  call,  she  exceeded  her  builders'  trial  record. 
Incidentally,  she  saved  a  merchantman,  which  had 
been  shelled  for  four  hours  by  a  U-boat,  and  her 
$3.000 .000  cargo;  also  she  ran  the  U-boat  under, 
one  of  the  new  big  U-boats  with  two  5.9  deck  guns. 
On  the  same  day  two  other  destroyer*  of  our  group 
took  from  a  sinking  liner  603  passengers  without 
the  loss  of  a  life.  One  of  these  destroyers  lashed 
herself  to  the  sinking  ship  the  more  quickly  to  get 
them  off;  and  as  the  liner  went  down  our  little  ship 
had  to  use  her  emergency  steam  to  get  away  in  time. 
A  fourth  destroyer  of  ours  got  the  U-boat  whieh 
sank  the  liner.  That  was  the  record  of  one  little 
group  of  destroyers  in  one  day;  and  it  is  detailed 
here  because  the  writer  happened  to  be  present  when 
it  happened. 

When  our  fellows  first  went  over  they  had  to 
learn  a  few  things  from  the  British.  We  had  liist 
to  get  rid  of  some  childish  ideas  about  depth  charge*. 
We  brought  over  a  toy  size  of  50  to  60  pounds.  They 
showed  us  a  man’s-size  one — 800  pounds  of  TNT — a 
contraption  looking  so  much  like  a  galvanized  iron 
ash  can  with  flattened  sides  that  they  call  them 
ash  cans. 

These  nsh  cans  need  not  actually  hit  the  U-hnut; 
to  explode  one  anywhere  near  is  enough.  When  our 
fellows  let  go  one  of  them,  the  ship  has  to  be  going 
25  knots  to  be  safe.  One  of  our  destroyers  was 
making  11  knots  one  night  the  best  she  could  do 
under  the  weather  conditions — and  an  ash  can  was 
washed  overboard  by  a  heavy  sea.  The  destroyer's 
stem  came  so  near  to  being  blown  off  that  she  had 
to  feel  the  rest  of  the  way  carefully  to  port. 

Saving  Our  Men 

THIS  U-boat  hunting  has  been  found  so  wearing 
on  men's  nerves  that  the  British  Admiralty  has  a 
law  that  our  destroyers  must  remain  in  port  after 
every  cruise  for  periods  that  average  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  at  sea.  Once  our  destroyers 
are  back  to  port  and  tied  up  to  moorings,  a  U-boat 
might  come  up  and  sink  a  ship  at  the  harbor  en¬ 
trance  and  our  fellows  not  be  allowed  to  up  steam 
und  at  Vm.  It  was  only  after  a  hard  experience 
against  U-boats  that  the  Admiralty  evolved  this  law 
to  save  men  from  breaking  down. 

It  is  a  dangerous,  hard  service  on  one  of  th« 


When  her  stern  rises  he 
tifts  his  feet  and  shoots 
and  fetches  up— Bam!  — 
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side,  so  when  the  senior 

of  the  group  looked  from 
—  _  one  to  the  other  of  his 

colleagues  they  had  only 
—  to  nod  for  him  to  turn 

to  the  admiral  and  say: 
"We  arc  ready  now,  sir/' 
At  this  time  — at  the 
gates  to  the  North  Sea.  the 
English  Channel,  the  Irish  coast— the  U-boats  were 
collecting  frightful  toll.  In  the  Mediterranean  they 
were  running  wild.  Five  ships  from  one  convoy  in 
one  day,  three  of  them  big  P.  and  O.  liners,  was  one 
of  their  records  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

To  the  natural  question:  "Why  haven't  you 
checked  them?"  almost  any  young  British  naval  ofll 
ccr  felt  like  saying:  "Check  'em?  Try  it  yourself 
and  check  Vm!  You  go  out  there  and  keep  your 
zigzagging  full  speed  night  and  day  for  three  years 
and  see  how  you  like  it!  (Jo  out  there  in  rough 
weather  and  fog  with  not  a  minute's  let-up,  and  aee 
if  you  get  to  where  the  fall  of  a  bucket  of  a  dark 
night  will  make  you  Jump  three  feet  in  the  air  or 
not!  Our  ships  were  not  built,  and  our  chaps  were 
not  trained,  to  beat  their  rotten  game." 

“What  Were  They  Doing?” 

SO  things  were  when  our  fellows  took  hold;  and 
hearing  no  word  from  them  for  a  long  time  and 
then  but  a  meager  one,  it  may  be  that  many  a  citi¬ 
zen  on  this  side  was  saying  to  himself :  "Well,  they're 
gone,  that  little  flotilla,  swallowed  up  in  the  mists 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about  them. 
And  now  1  wonder  what  they're  doing  over  there — 
or  are  they  tied  up  to  a  dock  at  the  naval  base  and 
their  officers  and  crews  roistering  ashore?" 

I  can  say  from  several  weeks*  observation  later 
that  they  were  not  doing  too  much  roistering  ashore. 
Before  leaving  this  side  I  found  no  evidence  that 
anybody  in  Washington  wished  to  suppress  the 
record  of  what  that  little  fleet  was  doing.  Secre¬ 
tary  Daniels  and  Chairman  Creel  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  believed  with  me  that  our 
little  fellows  over  there  were  doing  things  worth 
recording.  This  fact  is  set  down  here  because  many 
people  last  summer  believed  there  was  too  much 
suppression  of  the  news  of  our  fighting  forces;  and 
suspicion  of  suppression  breeds  distrust.  Our  fel¬ 
lows  perhaps  were  not  doing  well.  If  they  were 
doing  well,  wouldn't  we  be  told  more? 

But  they  have  ideas  of  their  own  on  Dies*  matters 
over  on  t  ie  other  side,  arid  it  is  the  other  side 
which  has  most  to  say  of  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
given  out  for  publication.  When  I  first  asked  the 
British  Admiralty  to  he  allowed  to  cruise  on  an 
American  destroyer  from  a  British  port,  the  reply 
was  a  flat  and  immediate  no.  The  Admiralty  did 
not  allow  British  writers  on  British  ships;  why 
should  it  allow  an  American  writer  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ship? 

It  had  to  be  explained  that,  despite  what  the 
Admiralty  allowed  or  did  not  allow,  English  papers 
did  publish  prnisefut  items  about  the  deed*  of  the 
British  navy;  and  even  if  they  did  not  publish  such 
items,  conditions  governing  publicity  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Isles  were  not  equal.  The 
British  navy  was  a  tremendous  one;  it  was  operat- 
ing  just  off  its  own  shores;  officers  and  men  were 
regularly  going  ashore  by  the  thousands,  and  to 
their  friends  und  families,  if  to  nobody  else,  they 
talked  of  what  was  going  on ;  and  it  didn't  take  long 
for  thousnnds  of  bluejacket*  to  spread  the  gossip 


ONE  day  last  summer  a  group  of  our  destroyers 
was  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  night 
and  day  strain  for  all  hands;  watching  out  for 
raiders,  watching  out  for  U-boats — watching  out 
fur  everything — and  grabbing  snatches  of  sleep 
when  they  could. 

Arriving  at  their  naval  base,  every  skipper  of  the 
little  fleet  felt  pretty  well  used  up.  But  every 
worth-while  skipper  thinks  first  of  his  men.  One 
we  have  in  mind  pasted  the  word  to  his  crew  that 
whoever  cared  to  take  n  run  ashore?  to  stretch  his 
legs  and  forget  sea  things  for  a  while — why,  to  go 
to  It.  And  stay  till  morning  quarters  if  he  wished. 

As  fast  as  they  could  clean  up  and  shift  into  shore 
clothes  they  were  going  over  the  side.  Our  young 
captain  felt  then  that  perhaps  there  was  a  little 
something  coming  to  himself,  so  he  turned  in,  and 
he  was  lagging  great  things  In  the  sleeping  line 
when  the  anchor  watch,  who  was  also  a  signal  quar¬ 
termaster,  woke  him  up  with: 

"Signal  from  the  Admiralty,  sir." 

"Read  it." 

The  S.  Q.  M  read  it:  An  order  to  proceed  at  once 
to  an  oil  dock  and  take  oil. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  nt  night  when  our  skipper  had 
come  to  moorings.  It  was  now  one  in  the  morning, 
and  he  knew  he  could  have  slept  for  another  week; 
however,  orders  were  to  oil  up. 

He  turned  out  and  mustered  what  remained 
aboard  of  his  crew.  There  were  about  a  dozen.  He 
sent  three  to  the  fire  room,  three  to  the  engine  room, 
one  here,  another  there,  he  took  the  wheel  himself, 
and,  with  his  signal  quartermaster  acting  as  a  sort 
of  oflker  of  the  dock,  set  out  to  find  the  oil  dock. 

He  hud  never  seen  that  bnrbpr  before  that  night, 
but  he  sheeted  close  in  to  every  ship's  anchor  light 
he  saw  and  hailed  for  the  course  to  the  oil  dock. 
Most  of  them  did  not  know,  but  one  now  and  then 
passed  him  a  word  or  two,  and  so  he  bumped  along 
and  by  and  by  made  the  oil  dock. 

Officers  who  have  business  with  it  will  tell  you 
that  the  naval  organization  of  the  British  is  pretty 
complete.  Our  young  skipper  found  everything 
ready  for  him  now.  Men  ashore  made  fast  his 
lines,  connected  up  his  pipes,  filled  his  tanks,  all  in 
good  order.  Sister  destroyers  were  oiling  up  with 
him;  and  with  tanks  tilled  they  all  bumped  their 
way  back  to  moorings,  again  without  sinking  any¬ 
thing  along  the  way. 

It  was  then  daylight,  and  right  after  breakfast 
they  ul!  had  to  icport  to  the  Admiralty,  so  there  was 
no  use  trying  to  sleep  any  more.  Arrived  at  the 
Admiralty,  the  officer  in  command  complimented 
them  on  their  safe  run  across,  and  then  went  on  to 
say  that  of  course  they  had  had  a  trying  passage, 
and  naturally  their  ships,  especially  engines  and 
boilers,  would  have  to  be  overhauled — all  very  natu¬ 
ral  and  proper  and  of  course  the  needful  time  for 
overhauling,  and  for  officers  and  crew — two,  three, 
four  days,  whatever  it  was  would  he  granted;  but 
(they  knew  the  need)  the  question  was:  How  long 
before  they  would  be  ready  to  go  to  sea? 

The  young  destroyer  commanders  had  discussed 
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roughest  coasts  in  the  world — a  coast  whew  for 
seven  months  or  so  in  the  year  wind  und  sea  and 
strong  cross  tides  seem  to  be  the  dnily  diet ;  a  serv¬ 
ice  where  for  days  on  a  stretch  it  is  nothing  at  all 
not  to  be  able  to  take  a  meal  sitting  down,  not  even 
in  chairs  lashed  to  stanchions  and  one  arm  free 
hooked  around  a  stanchion;  a  service  where  officers 
live  Jammed  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship  and  never 
think  at  sea  of  taking  off  their  clothes,  and  where 
they  sleep  (when  they  do  sleep) ,  mostly  by  snatches, 
on  chart-house  or  ward-room  transoms. 

And  for  watches:  eight  hours  in  every  twenty- 
four,  night  and  day  watching  of  their  convoy,  of 
their  colleagues,  of  periscopes.  (The  prospect  of 
collision  with  their  close-packed  convoy  ia  a  bad 
chance  in  itself.)  On  a  destroyer  convoying  ships 
thr  officer  of  the  deck  has  to  stand  with  one  eye  to 
the  compass  ordering,  say,  200  changes  of  course  in 
every  hour.  One  watch  officer  of  every  destroyer 
has  the  extra  job  of  acting  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
ship;  and  when  a  watch  officer  has  to  go  aboard  a 
torpedoed  ship,  or  to  go  in  the  crow's  nest  In  a  criti¬ 
cal  time — to  spend  hours,  it  may  be — the  time  so 
spent  is  in  addition  to  his  regular  eight  hours. 

If  he  is  the  executive  officer,  he  must  also  act 
as  navigator;  and  as  it  is  important  to  know  just 
where  the  ship  ia  any  moment  of  the  dajr  or  night, 
the  navigator  does  not  figure  on  sleep  in  any  long 
stretches.  About  twenty  waking  hours  out  of 
twenty-four  is  his  portion.  As  for  the  skipper: 
Every  single  waking  hour  is  a  heavy  strain.  I  went 
to  pea  with  a  commander  of  the  alert,  intense  type. 
Moat  of  them  are  of  that  tsp«»  but  this  one  was 
particularly  so — with  eyes,  ears,  nerves,  and  brain 
working  always  at  full  power.  Three  hours  in 
twenty- four  was  u  pretty  good  lay-off  for  him. 

Whoop-o,  They  Can  Roll! 

LIVELY?  Our  destroyers  are  about  eleven  and  a 
f  half  times  as  long  us  they  are  wide,  which  does 
not  mean  that  they  cannot  keep  the  sea.  They  can. 
Put  one  of  them  stern  on  to  u  90-mile  breeze  and 
all  the  sea  to  go  with  it,  give  her  five  or  six  knots 
an  hour  head  of  steam,  and  she  will  stay  there  till 
the  ocean  is  blown  dry.  But  they  are  engined  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  with  their  great 
weight  of  machinery  deep  down;  which  means  that 
they  roll.  Oh,  but  they  can  roll*  Whoop-o — down 
and  back  like  that!  Most  any  of  them  will  make  a 
complete  roll  inside  of  six  seconds.  Ours  was  a 
five-and-a -quarter-second  one.  When  she  got  to 
rolling  right  she  would  snap  a  careless  sailor  over¬ 
hoard  ns  quickly  us  you  could  snap  a  bug  off  the  end 
of  a  whalebone  cane.  There  is  one  over  there 
which  rolled  73  degrees  mid  came  back. 

Take  one  of  them  when  she  is  hiking  along  at  20 
knots,  rolling  from  4f>  to  50  degrees,  and  Just  about 


to  go  forward,  say.  He 
hooks  onto  a  rope  loop, 
hanging  from  a  fore-and- 
aft  taut  steel  line  about 
seven  feet  above  deck, 
and  when  her  stern  rises 
he  lift*  his  feet  and 
shoots  and  fetches  up 
Bam !— against  the  foc'sle 
break.  He  la  forward 
and  wunt*  to  go  aft;  he 
hooks  onto  the  loop, 
waits  for  her  how  to 
rise,  lets  himself  go,  and 
there  he  is.  back  to  her 
skid  deck, 

That  sounds  like  rough 
work.  Sometimes  it  gets 
rougher  than  that;  you 
hear  of  the  wireless  op¬ 
erator  who  was  held  in 
his  radio  shack  for  forty 
hours.  He  got  pretty 
hungry,  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  that  to  being 
washed  overboard. 

But  let  a  machinist's 
mate  tell  you  in  his  own 
way  of  the  night  he 
was  standing  a  fire -room 

watch  (this  with  all  due  respect  to  the  chart-house 
bulkhead,  the  trolley  line,  the  buckling  decks,  and 
the  radio  operator  who  was  confined).  And  was  it 
rough?  Rough!  When  he  looked  down  at  his  feet, 
there  were  the  fire-room  deck  plates  folding  in  and 
out  like  a  concertina! 

Destroyer  crews  do  not  loaf  overmuch  around 
deck.  They  can't  They  live  below  decks,  mostly, 
strapped  in  when  it  is  rough  to  a  stretch  of  canvas 
laced  to  four  piece*  of  iron  pipe,  set  on  an  angle 
down  against  the  ship's  sides,  and  called  a  bunk. 
Even  strapped  in  so,  they  are  sometimes,  when  she 
has  a  good  streak  on,  hove  out  into  the  passageway. 
It  was  a  young  doctor  of  the  flotilla  who  said  that, 
except  ,  for  their  broken  arms  and  legs,  his  ship's 
crew  were  disgustingly  healthy. 

Our  officers  over  there  volunteered  for  this  service, 
and  for  every  one  who  went  there  were  a  dozen  who 
wanted  to  go.  And  there  is  a  lot  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  men  who  go  to  a  duty  because  they  are  ordered 
to  go  and  men  who  go  because  they  want  to  go. 
These  officers  and  men — there  is  no  beating  them, 
except  by  blowing  them  off  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  even  then  they  are  not  always  beaten.  On©  of 
our  destroyers  was  cut  down  on©  night  by  collision 
(with  so  many  ships  being  crowded  into  a  small 
steaming  area,  collisions  arc  sure  to  happen).  AH 

hands  had  to  take 
to  the  rafts  in  a 
hurry.  It  was 
about  two  in  the 
morning,  one  of 
those  summer 
nights  in  the 
north  when  the 
light  comes  early. 
•They  watched 
her  going  under. 
Her  deck  settled 
level  with  the 
sea,  and  as  it  did 
so  a  young  irre¬ 
pressible  one 
sang  out:  “What 
do  you  say,  fel¬ 
low*,  to  having 


Where  do  ire  go  from  here? 


Ajwy  they  itarlerl,  tour  ur  /tor  yang*, 
paddling  (heir  Ufe  raff*  with  their  hand* 


the  outer 
of  an  inch 


filling  the  whaleboat  swinging  to  the 
skid-deck  davits  as  she  rolla!  See  one 
div©  and  take  a  sea  over  her  fue'ale  head 
and  smash  in  her  chart-houm*  bulkhead 
maybe ! 

At  the  thinnest  part;* 
skin  Ifl  only  three-sixteenth* 
thick;  see  that  thin  skin  give  to  the  sea 
like  a  hot-water  bottle!  And  watch  the 
•lock  crawl  till  sometimes  the  deck  plate? 
buckle  up  into  V-shapnl  ridges!  See  her 
with  the  seas  sloshing  up  her  low  free 
board  and  over  her  narrow  decks  so  that 
men  have  to  make  use  of  a  sort  of  trolley 
line  to  gel  about.  A  man  lb  fat  ami  hub 


a  race  around  the 
old  girl  before  she 
flops  under?"  Away 
they  started,  four 
or  five  gangs  of 
them,  paddling  their 
life  rafts  with  their 
hands  at  two  in  the 
morning  around  the 
sinking  ship. 

That  is  youth;  and 
there  i*  no  heating 
youth.  We  have  had 
stories  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  singing  a  song 
that  has  become  very 
popular  since  we 
entered  the  war.  We 
have  been  told  of 
their  singing  it  un¬ 
der  the  most  vary¬ 
ing  conditions :  as 
they  camped  on  the 
granite  blocks  of 
the  water  front;  as 
they  climbed  over 
the  gangways  of 
ship*  bound  across; 
singing  it  as  they 
debarked  from  ships 
in  European  ports;  singing  it  from  behind  the  drawn 
shades  of  coaches  rolling  across  France.  There 
were  even  those  who  sang  it  while  waiting  to  step 
into  the  lifeboat*  on  a  torpedoed  troopship;  but  for 
light-hearted  courage  has  anyone  beaten  that  de¬ 
stroyer  lad  who  was  torpedoed  one  night  last  winter? 

When  the  torpedo  struck  his  ship  the  two  depth 
charges  astern  were  exploded  also.  Two  300- pound 
charges  of  TNT  they  were.  The  little  ship  seemed 
to  be  lifted  out  of  water.  There  was  just  time  to 
throw  over  a  few  life  rafts  and  take  a  high  dive 
after  the  raft*.  There  was  no  time  to  get  an 
S-  O.  S.  message  away  before  the  ship  went  down; 
so  there  they  were — a  November  night  in  northern 
waters,  more  than  half  their  crew  known  to  bo  dead, 
their  ship  sunk,  no  other  ship  near,  and  no  hope  of 
one  coming  near.  It  was  about  as  tough  a  case  as 
men  could  be  expected  to  face  and  hope  to  live.  But 
there  was  a  boy  there-— he  was  jouncing  up  und 
down  in  the  water  to  keep  warm,  and  jouncing  up 
and  down  he  was  singing  (from  out  of  the  dark 
they  heard  him) — singing  cheerfully: 

“OA,  boy;  oh,  boy,  where  da  we  yo  from  here?9* 

Only  half  a  dozen  destroyers  in  that  first  group; 
but  other  groups  followed  and  are  still  following. 
They  have  not  driven  the  IJ-boats  from  under  the 
-*eas,  but  they  have  made  it  possible  for  British 
merchant  ihlps  tn  live  in  that  part  of  the  ocean 
they  are  sent  to  guurd. 

Five  a  Day 

SOMEBODY  has  broken  into  print  somewhere  to 
bay  that  Germany  has  trouble  getting  U-boat 
crews;  that  men  have  to  be  driven  into  U-boats  to 
man  them.  What  a  queer  idea  of  human  courage 
people  have  who  say  such  things!  There  are  always 
volunteers,  probably  always  will  be — plenty  of  vol¬ 
unteers  for  any  dangerous  service.  If  the  U-boat 
crews  were  the  kind  that  have  to  be  driven  to  sea, 
them  would  be  no  great  harm  in  them.  But  they 
arc  not  that  kind.  They  have  courage,  and  they 
have  skill,  and  they  arc  dangerous. 

After  a  year  of  the  U -bn  t  drive  England  saw  the  dan- 
MOM  day  starved  out;  and  with  England 
-itaivod  <  ut  our  army  might  as  well  have  staved  on 

this  side  last  summer; 
but  though  the  drive 
is  still  on,  England  is 
not  yet  starved  out,  for 
much  of  which  com¬ 
fort.  she  can  thank  the 
unquenchable  spirit  of 
the  officers  and  men  of 
our  destroyer  flotilla. 

At  a  time  when 
England  was  worn 
and  weary  with  the 
U-boat  game  our  fel¬ 
lows  went  over  to 
hearten  them  up;  they 
are  still  heartening 
them  up,  and  besides 
heartening  them  up, 
getting  the  U-boats 
regularly.  How  many 
they  are  getting  I 
could  not  say,  even  if 
I  knew;  but  one  of  our 
vice  admirals  hns  pub¬ 
licly  stated  that  once 
they  got  five  in  one 
day.  And.  with  mal¬ 
ice  toward  none,  Jet 
us  hope  for  more 
days  like  it. 
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BY  LUCIAN  CARY 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ARTHUR  G.  DOVE 


THE  RIGHT 
OF  MAN 


ANN  WINKLER  was  a  distinctly  modern  young 
person.  Ann  knew  what  she  wanted  and  quite 
intended  to  get  it.  Ann.  being  twenty-four,  confided 
na  much  to  her  friend  Dorothy. 

“Well,”  said  Dorothy,  and  paused.  uJust — just 
what  ia  it  you  want?” 

"I  want/'  Ann  continued  firmly,  “to  lead  an  inter¬ 
esting  life.” 

“Oh,”  said  Dorothy. 

Ann  reflected  afterward  that  it  was  vain  to  con¬ 
fide  in  Dorothy.  Dorothy  couldn’t  possibly  under¬ 
stand.  Dorothy  wus  planning  to  marry  Ed  King 
and  live  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Bingham.  Could 
Ann  say  to  Dorothy:  “I  will  die  before  1  will  marry 
a  small-town  man  and  bury  myself  in  this  hole?” 
She  could  not.  Dorothy  would  never  know  how  dull 
life  in  Bingham  was — unless  somebody  told  her. 
There  was,  after  all,  something  of  the  vegetable 
about  Dorothy.  Ann  felt  herself  to  be  more  alive. 
Dorothy  was  positively  mid- Victorian. 

Ann  was  one  of  those  girls  who  are  all  long  legs 
and  flying  pigtails  at  sixteen;  who  are  suddenly 
pretty  at  eighteen;  and  who  flower  some  time  after 
twenty  into  that  harmonious  beauty  which  does  not 
so  much  hit  you  in  the  eye  as  steal  upon  you  un¬ 
awares  until  you  arc  permanently  bewitched. 

Besides.  Ann  had  an  altogether  exceptional  speak¬ 
ing  voice;  a  voice  a  note  deeper  than  you  expected; 
a  voice  for  laughter,  a  voice  for  moonlight  on  the 
water. 

Ann  had  other  qualifications  for  getting  what  she 
wanted. 

Kor  one  thing,  Ann  had  got  a  liberal  education 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Ann  hud  been  one 
nf  the  leaders  of  the  Gamma  Kappa  sorority,  a  hero¬ 
ine  of  the  war  for  supremacy  with  the  Gamma  Delta 
sorority.  Ann  was  reputed,  during  her  sophomore 
year,  to  have  had  “dates”  forty-nine  evenings  in 
succession.  During  her  junior  year  she  was  vari¬ 
ously  believed  to  be  engaged  to  Bill  Williams,  the 
all- Western  full  back;  to  Red  Tarleton,  who  left 
college  the  day  the  town  went  dry;  und  to  a  young 
professor  of  philosophy  from  Harvard.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  year  of  Ann's  unabated  popularity 
that  a  Gamma  Delta  girl  inquired  with  malice  of 
one  of  Ann's  Gamma  Kappa  sisters  if  she  thought 
Ann  WTinkler  was  the  “sort  of  girl  men  marry.” 

“No,”  said  the  Gamma  Kappa — ”no,  she  isn't; 
she's  too  particular.'* 

Ann's  four  years  in  Madison  developed  in  her  a 
positive  technique  for  the  painless  repulse  of  col¬ 
lege  boys. 

Kor  another  thing,  Ann  had  an  indulgent  father 
Mr.  Winkler  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Bingham 


“.See  you  at  Jane'u  on  Sunday?" 


wire -box  factory, 
founder  of  the  Bingham 
Country  Club,  and  the 
only  man  in  town  who 
habitually  maintained 
two  machines. 

Mr.  Winkler  did  not 
understand  Ann's  im¬ 
patience  with  life  in 
Bingham  even  after 
Ann  had  informed  him 
of  it.  Mr.  Winkler  had 
established  the  wire-box 
business  on  a  shoe 
string  in  the  face  of  the 
most  complete  skepti¬ 
cism  on  the  part  of  both 
the  local  banks.  Mr. 

Winkler  had  never  suspe* -ted  that  life  in  Bingham 
was  dull. 

When  Ann  mentioned  ll  ut  breakfast  Mr.  Winkler 
said  something  about  nonsense. 

The  subject  was  renewed  at  luncheon.  Ann  ob¬ 
served  that  there  were  no  interesting  people  in 

Bingham. 

"What  do  you  mean — interesting  people?"  inked 

her  father. 

Ann  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  state  just  what 
she  did  mean;  she  knew  well  enough,  but  she  had 
never  put  it  into  words. 

"People  who  do  things,"  she  flashed. 

"H-m-m-m-m,”  said  Mr.  Winkler. 

At  dinner  Ann  remarked  that  Bingham  was  a 
narrow-minded  community.  People  had  nothing  to 
talk  about  but  each  other, 

HE  inquired  belligerently  what  Ann  proposed  to 
do  about  it.  Ann  proposed  to  spend  the  winter 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Winkler  would  be  pleased  to 
know  what  on  earth  for.  Ann  said  she  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  Mr.  Winkler 
said  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  coming  In  the 
world  when  young  ladies  ealmly  proposed  to  aban¬ 
don  perfectly  good  homes  in  order  to  gad  about  New 
York.  Alone,  too.  At  this  point  Ann's  mother  re¬ 
marked  that  Ann's  aunt  Joaephine  lived  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Mr.  Winkler  looked  from  his  daughter  to  his 
wife  and  from  his  wife  to  his  daughter.  Then  he 
ostentatiously  retired. 

So  It  was  not  long  after  Ann's  original  confidence 
to  Dorothy  that  Ann  offered  another. 

"I'm  going  to  New  York,”  Ann  said. 

"On  the  stage?”  Dorothy  cried. 

"I  rather  think  not,”  said  Ann  judicially.  “I  don't 
':now  just  what  I  shall  do.  I'm  going  to 
spend  the  winter  finding  out. 

“I  think  that’s  awfully  nice,”  said  Doro¬ 
thy  “If  I  weren't  going  to  be  married.  I'd 
like  to  spend  a  winter  in  New  York  myself. 
But  of  course — ” 

Dorothy  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
her  tone  implied  that  she  who  had  the  sun 
naturally  took  only  a  slight  interest  in 

the  nuwn. 

Ann,  driving  home  down  the  wide  brick- 
paved  street  that  was  the  pride  of  Bingham, 
felt  sorry  for  Dorothy,  and  impatient  of  her. 

“Ed  King  is  a  nice  enough 
fellow,”  she  observed  to  her¬ 
self.  "But,  good  Lord!  Think 
of  marrying  him  and  living 
with  him  all  your  life!  Of 
limiting  yourself  to  Bingham 
— forever!” 

I  ater.  when  everybody  had 
gone  to  bed  and  she  could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  New 
York.  Ann  reflected  that  there 
was  something  vitiating  about 
the  atmosphere  of  small  towns. 
Somehow  at  twenty  people 
who  lived  in  small  towns 
were  aleit  and  eager  and 
daring;  and  at  thirty  they 
were  comfortably  settled  in 
humdrum.  Worse,  they  were 
satisfied  with  humdrum;  con¬ 
tent  just  to  go  on  living.  It 
had  affected  her  already.  It 
would  be  easier  just  to  slump 
tack  into  easy-going  Bing- 


mm  than  to  dare 
New  York. 

Ann  got  up, 
found  a  steamer 
rug,  and  climbed 
out  of  her  bed¬ 
room  window  to 
the  roof  of  the 
dining  -  room  ex¬ 
tension.  There 
she  sat.  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees,  in  her 
pajamas.  The  pajamas  were  not  important  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  important  in  what  they  meant. 
They  said,  those  pajamas,  that  Ann  Winkler  had 
emancipated  herself  from  small-town  prejudices; 
they  said  that  Ann  Winkler  was  a  person  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  taste;  they  said  that  Ann  Winkler  was  a 
woman  of  the  world.  They  wete  the  only  feminine 
pajamas  in  Bingham,  Wis. 

Bingham,  Ann  thought,  would  be  pretty  much  the 
same  fifty  years  hence — just  as  dead  to  first  nights 
at  the  theater  and  spring  academies  and  the  kind  of 
dinner  parties  that  matter. 

Ann  observed  the  intermittent  glow  to  the  south — 
the  reflection  of  the  plow  works  at  Bardwell,  Ill. 
Bardwell  and  Bingham,  though  less  than  ten  miles 
apart,  were  in  different  States.  Citizens  of  either  ic- 
gurded  the  other  with  condescension.  Ann  could  see 
no  important  difference  between  the  two.  If  you 
lived  in  Bardwell,  you  went  to  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  if  you  lived  in  Bingham,  you  went  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  What  had  either  commu¬ 
nity  to  boast  of?  Both  were  crude  and  neither  was 
vivid.  Ann  was  going  to  New  York — where  life  is 
interesting. 

Imagine  meeting  un  interesting  man  in  either 
Bingham  or  Bardwell!  There  were  men  who  danced 
nicely  in  Bingham;  there  were  men  who  played  ex¬ 
cellent  golf;  there  were  amiable,  honest,  sober  men. 
But  imagine  a  man  of  any  sophistication  of  speech 
or  manner  or  point  of  view.  Imagine  a  man  whom 
you  couldn’t — well,  whom  you  couldn't  solve  in  the 
first  five  minutes!  You  just  couldn't.  The  Middle 
West  produced  the  obvious.  New  York — the  New 
York  of  painters  and  poets  and  studio  teas — pro¬ 
duced  something  more  complex.  .  .  . 


ANN  got  her  first  good  look  at  New  York  from 
.  the  top  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  afternoons  that  come 
sometimes  in  November.  One  of  those  afternoons 
when  the  avenue  is  its  pagan  best.  One  of  those 
afternoons  when  you  can  count  more  imported  cars 
between  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Forty-second  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Ann  leaned  forward,  her  arm  resting  on  the  back 
of  the  empty  scat  in  front  of  her.  and  gazed  as  one 
entranced  at  the  stream  of  motors,  at  the  people  on 
the  sidewalks,  at  the  shop  windows.  She  observed 
the  bluc-contcd  czar  of  traflic  ut  each  cross  street, 
the  mixture  of  residence  and  business  buildings,  the 
magnificent  «sbu  ranee  of  those  shops  that  are  so 
certain  of  their  clientele  that  they  carry  no  sign- 
not  so  much  as  a  brn-s  plate.  She  was  alert  to  ull 
those  details  which  delight  the  newcomer  for  no  rea¬ 
son  at  all  except  that  they  are  different.  Had  she 
not  come  tn  find  d‘ (Terences? 

At  Thirty-fourth  Street  a  young  man  took  the 
empty  scat  in  front  of  her.  Ann  identified  him  in  a 
swift  glance  as  a  typical  product  of  the  metropolis 
— the  young  man  whose  shoes  are  always  polished, 
whose  chin  is  always  freshly  shaved,  whose  Malacca 
stick  hangs  with  the  case  fCoitf iRwerf  <11  r  27) 
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imitate  a  *htmp  with  sky  behind  it 
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FROM  BASEBALL  TO  BOCHES 

BY  H.  C.  WITWER— SEVENTH  INNING 


ILLUSTRATED  B 

VivBLA.  France. 

EAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  don't  be  surprised  if  you 
rend  in  the  papers  any  day  now  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  has  Med  out  a  France,  because  1  am  back  at  the 
front  n train.  No  doubt  you  remember  in  my  last  let¬ 
ter  I  was  on  leave  of  absence  when  them  square- 
heads  pulled  off  that  spring  drive,  and  I'll  betcha 
Pershing,  Haig,  and  Foch  won't  let  me  get  six  inches 
away  from  the  trenches  again  till  the  war’s  over. 
Sec.  Baker  was  over  here  too,  and  I  wen  him  talkin' 
to  Gen.  Pershing  the  day  I  come  back.  They  both 
gimme  a  odd  look  as  I  passed,  and  a  infant  could 
figure  out  what  they  was  thinkin’.  You  never  won 
no  lovin'  cups  with  your  brains,  Joe.  so  I'll  tell  you 
what  was  goin*  on  in  their  minds.  They  wab  think¬ 
in'  which  one  of  them  the  American  public  would 
blame  for  lettin'  me  be  away  when  the  boches  pulled 
off  that  drive.  Joe,  I  would  of  run  them  guys  ragged 
and  will  do  the  same  the  minute  they  turn  me  loose 
on  'em  again! 

But  all  jokes  to  one  side,  Joe,  it  was  certainly 
tough  that  I  had  to  be  elsewhere  when  this  thing 
coroe  off,  hey?  However,  they  is  a  good  chance  that 
I  will  soon  lie  'mid  shot  and  shell  again,  because  they 
is  a  rumor  runnin'  around  wild  here  that  we  are 
goin'  right  up  to  where  tills  latest  free-for-all  is 
bein'  had,  at  any  minute.  Joe,  when  we  do  go  up, 
believe  roe,  we  will  knock  them  squareheads  kickin' 
and  make  'em  like  it! 

Don't  pay  no  attention,  Joe,  to  that  there  slight 
gain  which  them  Germans  tore  off  the  other  day. 
Every  one  of  them  guys  must  of  been  carryin'  a 
pocketful  of  horseshoes  and  wore  nothin*  around  their 
necks  but  four-leaf  clovers.  My  dope  is  that  they 
was  all  fed  rabhit's  left-hind  legs  for  breakfast  and 
Hindenburg  must  of  touched  all  the  humpbacks  in 
the  world  on  the  back.  If  this  big  stiff  in  Berlin 
with  the  trick  whisker  thinks  any  of  us  Alleys  is 
bothered  about  this  drive,  he's  kiddin'  himself  to 
death.  We  let  them  squareheads  come  outa  their 
holes  where  we  could  get  at  'em  and  staked  'em  to  n 
coupla  useless  burgs  over  here  simply  to  make  it  look 
good.  No  doubt  you  remember,  Joe,  how  I  used  to 
let  Cobb  and  the  like  get  u  long  lead  off  first  and 
just  when  they  got  the  idea  I  was  dreamin'  of  the 
sweet  old  farm  or  somethin*.  I'd  wheel  around  like 
lightnin’  and  nail  'em  n  mile  off  the  hag.  Well, 
that's  what  us  Alleys  is  gonna  pull  over  here.  Just 
when  them  squareheads  figure  they  have  got  us  in  n 
hole,  which  is  what  we  want  'em  to  think,  we'll  turn 
on  them  babies  and — oh,  boy!  They  won't  none  of 
them  ever  see  Franco  again,  except  maybe  on  a  pic¬ 
ture  post  card  or  somethin’. 

Well,  Joe.  no  doubt  you  remember  In  my  last  let¬ 
ter  I  was  in  dear  old  Paris,  with  a  chance  to  see  is 
it  true  they  is  more  life  there  than  they  is  in  the 
South  Bend  of  Poughkeepsie.  Joe,  1  must  say  I 
had  an  elegant  time  and  would  probly  be  satisfied 
to  live  there  all  my  life— if  1  was  French.  The 
town  is  a  knockout  and  the  people  is  great!  Jeanne, 
my  newly  made  bride  and  a  guy  from  the  South 
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named  Calhoun,  was  with  me,  and  we  seen  all  the 
sights  Just  like  the  hicks  does  when  they  hit  New 
York  from  the  sticks.  Joe,  I  had  the  time  of  my  life 
without  gettin’ stewed  or  doin'  a  thing  that  is  against 
the  traffic  laws  of  any  religion  on  earth;  can  you  beat 
that?  Just  imugine,  I  didn't  even  see  the  makin'a  of 
a  headache,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  was  never 
a  dull  moment  all  the  time  we  was  in  Paris! 

No  doubt  you  will  laugh  yourself  sick  at  this  and 
say  I  have  gone  to  work  and  become  the  champion 
long-distance  liar  of  the  world,  but  such  is  not  the 
cose,  Joe.  I  wanna  tell  you  somethin*  about  this 
army  life  which  no  doubt  you  ain't  never  seen  on 
no  draft  questionary.  Joe,  it  ia  the  greatest  thing 
on  earth.  111  tell  the  world  fair,  and  if  they  warn  a 
son  of  mine  in  it  around  the  age  of  twenty  where 
a  kid  begins  to  hit  nothin'  but  the  high  places,  I'd 
sleep  comfortable  durin'  the  night  and  know  they 
was  makin*  a  man  outa  him!  I  wouldn't  be  sayin': 
•'Where  is  my  wanderin'  boy  to-night?” — I'd  know 
he  was  bein'  taken  care  of  better  than  if  he  was  out 
shootin'  Kelly  pool  or  tryin'  to  startle  Rockefeller 
with  his  winnin's  at  poker.  He'd  be  doin'  his  bit 
like  a  he-man  to  make  the  world  a  regular  place  for 
his  own  kids  to  live  in,  and  If  he  wasn't  behavin' 
himself  he'd  be  in  a  nice  clean  guardhouse,  and 
why  not? 

They  is  also  some  more  things,  Joe,  which  a  guy 
don't  appreciate  till  he  gets  in  the  army.  You  get 
good  food,  a  nice  clean  place  to  sleep,  doctors  and 
medicine  as  free  as  fresh  air,  exercises  every  day 
that  keep  you  where  you’d  be  willin'  to  get  gay  with 
Jess  Willard,  and  the  best-lookin'  suit  of  clothes  any 
man  ever  put  on  his  back!  On  top  of  all  that  they 
give  you  money-can  you  imagine  it?  Joe,  I  have 
knowed  guys  which  before  the  war  kept  the  booze 
factories  workin'  day  and  night  bo's  to  keep  up  with 
their  thirst — and  looked  it — turned  into  big  strong 
huskies,  healthy  as  life  in  the  mountains,  in  no  time 
at  all.  They're  scein'  what  the  sun  looks  like  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  and  livin'  on  meat  and  pota¬ 
toes  instead  of  Rock  and  Rye.  They  come  down  to 
the  camps  lookin'  like  a  good,  strong  sneeze  would 
blow  'em  to  bits,  and  in  a  coupla  months  their  own 
family  don't  know  'em,  but  is  darn  glad  to  make 
their  acquaintance.  Then  take  these  here  Winsome 
Willies  which  before  they  went  into  the  army  was 
so  yellah  that  if  they  was  throwed  into  a  barrel  of 
lemons  you  wouldn’t  know  which  was  the  fruit.  The 
captain,  which  eleven  times  outa  ten  is  a  regular 
guy,  takes  'em  in  charge,  and  by  the  time  they  get 
to  France  you  ought*  see  them  babies  go  over  the 
top  with  a  h*v net —  Oh,  lady!  Say!  I'd  rather 
battle  with  three  of  them  so-called  hard  guys  than 
one  warmed-up  Willy  boy  any  day  of  the  week 
believe  me  — I  know! 

Well,  Joe,  fa  re -thee- well  for  the  time  bein',  as  the 
guy  said  which  fell  off  Pikes  Peak. 

Yours  truly, 

Serg't  Ed  Harmon.  (How  Art.  You  Fixed  for 
!  iberty  Bonds?) 


WILLIAM  BROWN 

V i vela,  France. 

EAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  I  must  tell  you  about  our 
last  day  in  Paris,  because  they  was  a  few  things 
happened  I  ain't  likely  to  forget  for  some  time.  Me 
and  Jeanne  started  out  with  this  big  buck  private 
Calhoun  to  have  a  regular  field  day  before  goin'  back 
to  toy  with  the  German  army  again.  Jeanno  claimed 
she  had  a  sister  livin'  in  Paris  by  the  name  of  Marie, 
which  was  so  good-lookin'  she  balled  up  traffic  every 
time  she  crossed  the  street.  She  thought  she  could 
introduce  her  to  Calhoun  ao's  we  could  fix  up  a  little 
party.  Calhoun  had  enough  francs  on  him  to  pay 
off  the  French  army  and  even  allow  'em  overtime,  so 
It  looked  like  we  was  all  set  for  a  large  day. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  hire  a  guide  on  account 
of  Calhoun  havin'  a  friend  which  told  him  before  he 
come  over  that  was  the  proper  stunt  to  do  in  order 
to  really  see  Paris.  This  here  friend  of  his  lived  in 
Bird's  Neat,  Va.,  and  had  once  been  all  the  way  to 
Richmond,  so  naturally  he  knowed  what  he  was 
talkin'  about.  The  guide  we  dug  up  was  a  knock¬ 
out,  Joe.  He  claimed  he  was  a  Algerian,  but,  not- 
withstandin’  that,  he  could  speak  every  language 
known  to  the  world,  not  to  mention  a  couple  he  hud 
made  up  all  by  himBelf.  I  come  to  find  out  later  he 
spoke  them  last  two  better  than  any  of  the  others, 
Joe.  He  was  so  little  I  bet  he  went  up  curbstones 
hand  over  hand,  but  he  sure  was  hefty.  Out  on  the 
farm,  Joe,  we'd  say  this  guy  was  just  about  fat 
enough  to  kill.  His  complexion  and  coffee  with  no 
milk  was  the  same.  Calhoun  takes  one  flash  at  him 
and  gets  a  bad  case  of  the  hystcricals.  but  Jeanno 
gets  sore. 

"This  small  little  eochon,”  she  says,  "why  is  he?" 

"S**h!"  I  says.  "He's  liable  to  get  sore  and  leave 
us  flat.  This  bird's  a  guide — he's  gonna  show  us 
Paris.” 

"He  is  of  a  certain  not  having  the  good  looks, " 
she  says. 

"MayM  he  ain't  tryin',"  I  tells  her.  "Never  mind 
whether  he's  a  good  looker  or  not;  we  didn’t  hire 
him  for  a  chorus  girl,  did  we?" 

All  the  time  this  here  little  guy  stands  there  grin- 
nin'  from  one  to  the  other  and  not  sayin'  a  word. 

"Where  is  the  best  place  to  go  for  somethin*  to 
eat?"  I  asks  him. 

"Gazink  oofus  la  gump  et  pluto!"  he  says,  still 
grinnin'. 

Calhoun  busts  out  laughin'. 

"Ah  knowed  this  little  grampus  come  from  the 
zoo!"  he  hollers.  "Cazink  oofus,  hey?  Oh,  boy!" 

Even  Jeanne  begins  to  giggle. 

"Hey.  stupid!"  I  says  to  our  charmin'  guide,  grah- 
bin'  him  by  the  shoulder,  "what  are  you  tryin'  to 
do — kid  somebody?  I  thought  you  claimed  you  could 
speak  the  English?'’ 

"Alla  pax*  goop  gump  oofus  catawbas!”  he  says, 
puttin’  all  he  had  on  the  grin. 

"Aw,  shut  up!"  I  says.  "1  oughta  bust  you  in  the 
nose!"  I  turns  to  the  rest  of  them,  arid  they  is  on 
the  verge  of  death  (Continued  on  patje  18) 


The  Fallen  Mighty 

T  is  not  so  long  since  a  railway  president  was  a  "bigger  man 
than  old  Grant.”  In  those  not-distant  days  the  tour  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  would  hardly  excite  more  emotion  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  of  remote  parts  of  the  country  than  a  visit 
from  one  of  these  mighty  men.  who  came  in  a  private  car.  deli¬ 
cately  furnished  with  walnut  and  green  plush,  and  could  be  seen 
at  the  window  smoking  his  great  cigar  and  gazing  benevolently 
upon  the  gaping  citizenry.  They  were  a  strong  race,  these  men 
who  built  or  bought  their  roads,  and  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
companies  as  well  as  operating  the  lines.  Also,  they  managed 
the  politics  of  the  sections  through  which  their  roads  ran,  and  the 
governor  of  a  State  might  lie  a  less  considered  employee  of  the 
“Three  G's  and  H”  than  a  general  passenger  agent  When  the  days 
of  new  railway  construction  and  enterprise  passed,  the  presidencies 
went  into  the  hands  of  salaried  employees,  who  operated  the  roads 
and  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  tinancial  or  other  policies. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  fallen  or  are  likely 
to  fall  how  many  of  them  have  “come  up”  from  brakemen  or 
telegraph  operators.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  not  overpaid, 
according  to  the  scale  of  salaries  common,  except  at  Washington, 
among  the  directors  of  great  enterprises.  No  doubt  the  survivors 
will  accept  the  new  schedule  and  serve  the  Government  as  eagerly 
as  they  have  served  the  corporation. 

But  how  the  old  race  of  "railway  kings”  would  have  roared 
over  this  order!  Imagine  Jambs  J.  Hill  suffering  eviction  from 
control  of  ms  road — his  road,  which  he  took  over  when  it  was  the 
St.  Paul-Pacific,  with  a  length  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  and  built  up 
till  it  spanned  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific;  his  road,  over  which 
he  used  to  walk  with  the  surveying  parties,  and  which  seemed 
to  him  as  much  his  individual  property  as  his  hat  or  his  Corots. 
When  President  Roosevelt  dissolved  the  merger,  his  protestations 
a  I  mast  shook  the  firmament.  If  he  had  lived  to  see  this  fatal  day. 
we  can  imagine  him  tossing  his  great  head  and  charging  full  tilt 
against  the  Director  General.  But  we  doubt  if  even  he  could  dis¬ 
turb  the  equanimity  of  the  boldest  man  who  has  appeared  in  Ameri¬ 
can  public  life  in  many  years.  And  we  question  whether,  if  the  roads 
are  well  managed  and  the  returns  are  large,  either  the  public  or  the 
stockholders  will  long  lament  the  able  individuals  who  have  been  so 
summarily  disposed  of  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  Mr.  McAdoo. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  roads,  whether  they  will  be  returned  to 
the  stockholders  or  kept  by  the  Government,  and- if  returned  what 
their  condition  is  likely  to  be.  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  public 
can  only  conjecture  while  watching  the  inception  of  an  economic 
adventure  audacious  even  in  these  days  of  bewildering  changes. 

After  Twelve  Years 

ACK  in  1906  that  same  James  J.  Hill,  who  knew,  said  that 
one  thousand  million  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  would  hardly 
be  enough  to  keep  the  railways  up  to  their  job.  Nothing  like  that 
lias  been  so  spent  since,  and  the  experience  of  last  winter  proved 
the  need.  So  now  Mr.  McAdoo’s  Railroad  Administration  has  ap¬ 
proved  plans  for  putting  $937,961,318  into  this  years  "additions, 
extensions,  improvements,  and  equipment.”  That  does  not  mean 
new  tracks,  but  it  does  mean  better  vehicles  and  harness  for  the 
steam  horse.  Financially,  it  means  Government  aid.  and,  whether 
or  not  as  a  consequence,  up  go  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
Politically  it  means  a  storm  of  protest  sooner  or  later  from  the 
narrow-gauge,  single-track  State  commissions.  The  average  citi¬ 
zen  should  approve,  because  supplies  will  flow  faster  to  our  allies 
and  our  armies,  and  the  American  home  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  some  coal  in  the  bin  for  next  winter.  The  practical  prob¬ 
lem  is  this:  How  will  the  railways  get  the  fuel,  the  iron,  and  the 
men  for  this  betterment  work?  That  will  have  to  be  sweated  out 
this  summer,  and  in  doing  it  we  shall  learn  the  toil  of  trying  to 
catch  up  with  Jim  Hill  after  twelve  years’  delay.  In  passing, 
it  seems  odd  that  Mr.  McApoo  did  not  take  this  occasion  to  give 
the  railways  the  use  of  the  four  thousand  trained  engineers 
and  of  the  millions  of  money  now  being  wasted  in  that  red-tape 
“valuation”  of  railway  property.  Conditions  are  changing  so 
last  that  the  valuation  will  be  perfectly  useless  in  comparison 
with  its  cost.  But  the  National  Government  is  learning  the  rail¬ 
way  business,  and  that  knowledge  is  everlastingly  worth  while. 
Jinn-  IS,  1!)IS 


Picks  and  Shovels  and  Gondolas 

OW  that  we  are  beginning  to  get  our  stride  in  turning  out  ships 
and  airplanes  and  guns,  it  is  time  to  remember  that  the  very 
pulse  of  all  this  war  work  is  coal.  Every  riveted  seam,  every  hum¬ 
ming  motor,  every  dully  gleaming  gun  barrel  is  the  working 
ghost  of  so  much  coal.  We  ran  short  last  winter  even  though  our 
war  manufactures  were  not  in  full  swing.  There  is  no  comfort  for 
the  wise  nowadays  in  comparing  present  coal  output  with  that  of 
last  year  or  the  year  before.  Almost  every  dollar  that  Congress 
appropriates  for  the  army  and  navy  means  burning  more  coal, 
These  gigantic  war  programs  for  which  we  cheerfully  pay  taxes 
and  buy  bonds  are  really  plans  for  gouging  deeper  into  the  coal 
seams.  Behind  the  man  behind  the  gun  i?  the  quota  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  that  keeps  him  going.  This  is  a  war 
of  mechanical  power  as  well  as  of  brains,  and  practically  all  our 
modern  mechanical  power  gets  its  vim  from  the  bottled  sunlight 
that  sparkles  in  the  black  diamonds.  The  gulch  mines  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  prairie  diggings  of  Illinois,  the  hill  pockets  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia— every  place  we  have  that  can  put  out  coal — is  on  the  firing 
line  to-day.  The  swarthy  lads  with  the  picks  H»d  the  funny  little 
lamps  on  their  hats — they’re  in  the  trenches  too.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  our  national  strength  will  be  next  winter,  watch  thp  figures 
hk  to  coal  output.  If  you  can  raise  it.  that's  your  clear  duty. 

Why  Not? 

E  note  in  the  local  paper  that  a  War  Savings  Metal  Market 
is  now  open  in  our  town  and  that  all  sorts  of  jewelry,  etc., 
can  be  turned  into  lighting  stamps.  Gold  and  silver  are  on  the 
firing  line  these  days,  getting  supplies  over  to  our  soldiers.  The 
same  paper  shows  a  column  of  lost  articles,  mostly  having 
some  precious  metal  in  them.  These  are  no  times  to  be  flour¬ 
ishing  mesh  bags  and  other  vanities — why  not  enlist  Huch  items 
in  Uncle  Sam’s  war  finances?  Your  jewelry  will  be  safer  then; 
so  will  you  and  so  will  your  country. 

Committees,  etc. 

E  find  it  hard  to  get  excited  over  these  proposals  that  Con¬ 
gress  set  up  some  sort  of  a  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Such  a  body,  composed  of  three  senators  and  two  repre¬ 
sentatives.  was  constituted  in  December,  1861,  and  maintained 
through  the  Civil  War.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  anything  morn 
than  passing  reference  to  it  in  the  standard  histories,  or  in  the 
biographies  of  the  rough,  aggressive,  patriotic,  and  rather  crude 
committee  members.  Andrew  Johnson  went  from  it  to  become 
Lincoln's  second  vice  president.  Military  writers  think  that  disci¬ 
pline  was  rather  the  worse  for  its  investigations.  The  civilian  his¬ 
torians  who  notice  it  at  all,  grateful  perhaps  for  eight  massive 
volumes  of  “proceedings,”  argue  that  the  committee  did  stamp  on 
graft  and  inefficiency  and  did  get  the  public  needed  information. 
Neither  side  attributes  to  the  committee  any  real  contribution 
toward  winning  the  war.  The  newspapers  of  our  country  to-day 
are  vastly  better  qualified  for  such  publicity  campaigns,  including 
the  fight  on  graft  and  muddling,  than  any  formal  investigating  body 
that  can  be  set  up  at  Washington.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  British  House  of  Commons 
has  effectively  influenced  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  field : 
much  less  the  main  committee  of  the  German  Reichstag  or  the  Aus¬ 
trian  legislators.  The  fact  is  that  war  is  a  responsible  executive  mat¬ 
ter,  an  “operating  job.”  as  railroaders  say,  and  that  the  legislative 
branch  can  serve  best  by  bringing  popular  support  to  the  tested 
leaders  of  the  nation’s  fight.  From  this  angle  one  can  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Overman  Act,  which  gives  the  President  power 
to  line  up  the  governmental  departments  as  he  thinks  the  need  is. 
It  is  the  greatest  trust  ever  committed  to  an  American  executive 
and  also  the  heaviest  responsibility  ever  imposed  on  one.  The 
underlying  idea  is,  to  our  notion,  sound.  The  President  can  now 
cut  red  tape  and  shift  men  almost  as  he  sees  fit.  but  he  must  yet 
result*.  If  Congress  wishes,  it  can  go  farther  along  this  line:  can 
give  the  country  a  real  budget  system  for  planning  war  expendi¬ 
tures,  a  sound  revenue  system  to  replace  the  present  hodgtqxwlge. 
and  clear  the  way  for  having  our  war  work  done  with  all  possible 
scientific  skill.  Nobody  cares  much  nowadays  for  investigations 
post-mortems,  and  like  luxuries.  What  we  are  after  is  victory. 


And  the  Merchant  Seamen 

HEN  Germany  first  threatened  Britain  with  the  submarine 
blockade,"  writes  an.  Englishman,  "she  supposed  that  a  few 
months  would  serve  to  bring  the  latter  country  to  her  knees — 
but  she  forgot  the  British  seaman.”  Britain  is  still  unconquered ; 
her  ships  move  in  and  out;  if  a  ship  goes  down,  the  brothers  of 
the  men  in  sail  or  steam  who  sink  with  her  still  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  seven  seas.  A  hundred  merchant  ships  a  day  pass 
Dover’s  narrow  gateway.  Over  8,000  British  seamen  have  gone 
down  since  the  beginning  of  this  war;  half  as  many  are  prison¬ 
ers — but  Britain  iR  still  HENLEY’S  "Mother  of  Ships.”  CuRZON 
of  Kedleston  declares  that  13,000,000  human  beings  have  been 
moved  in  British  ships  since  August,  1914.  out  of  whom  only 
3,500  have  been  lost;  2,000,000  horses  and  mules  and  600,000 
vehicles;  25,000,000  tons  of  explosives  and  supplies;  51,000,000 
tons  of  oil  and  fuel  for  the  fleets  and  armies.  The  daily  cargo 
of  supplies  conveyed  to  France  amounts  to  30,000  tons,  and  the  daily 
passenger  list  is  7,000  persons,  and  570  steamers  are  kept  busy 
with  the  moving  of  these  passengers  and  their  freight.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  Britain  not  only  has  such  loyal  sons  as  the  sailors 
who  make  these  things  possible,  but  is  giving  them  a  recognition 
more  complete  than  they  have  formerly  had.  In  future,  officers 
and  men  of  the  merchant  service  will  cast  their  votes  by  proxy — 
and  this  political  recognition  iR  accompanied  by  such  other  advan¬ 
tages  as  the  institution  of  a  standard  service  uniform,  and  of  better 
and  safer  quarters  for  crews  of  standard  ships.  The  story  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  mercantile  marine.  1914-18,  is,  as  the  New  York  “Evening 
Post”  puts  it.  “an  epic  of  human  accomplishment."  Not  only  their 
fellow  countrymen,  but  all  their  allies,  are  proud  of  the  Britons 
who  have  insured  the  provisioning  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  and  also  the  immunity  of  the  French  coast  and  the 
French  colonies  from  attack,  and,  indeed,  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 
It  is  an  epic  that  is  not  yet  concluded.  What  one  can  write  to-day 
is  that  the  spirit  of  the  British  seaman  remains  as  indomitable  as 
ever  it  was;  and  he  is  worthy  of  the  reenforcement  he  is  receiving, 
thanks  to  the  American  navy  that  we  are  always  proud  of,  and 
the  American  merchant  fleet  that  we  are  now  seeing  increasingly 
and  worthily  recruited.  Who  shall  say  which  has  most  of  poetry 
— heroism  on  land,  or  at  sea,  or  in  the  air?  The  merchant  sea¬ 
man  has  never  pondered  this  weighty  question :  but  he  carries  on ! 

Lapsing  Into  the  Truth 

NOT  by  the  gain  or  loss  of  ground  will  the  war  be  decided. 
It  will  end  with  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy's  armed  might.” 
Why  should  we  bother  to  reprint  a  statement  so  widely  understood? 
Well,  this  time  it  appears  in  the  Berlin  "Lokal  Anzeiger."  And  it 
is  heartening  to  read  one  German  statement  which  precisely  ex¬ 
presses  the  basis  upon  which  we  Allies  will  fight  out  the  war. 

Officers 

IT  is  pleasant  to  read  how  the  men  in  our  new  army  believe  in 
and  stand  up  for  their  officers,  whether  of  militia.  West  Point, 
or  reserve  training  camp  origin.  Very  pleasant  indeed — and  then 
one  sees  some  of  these  upper-class  uniformed  photographs  now  so 
plentiful  in  all  good  photographers’  windows  and  rather  wonders! 
An  observant  friend  remarks  that  many  of  them  seem  as  if  they 
were  afraid  some  fellow  was  not  going  to  salute  as  he  should.  No 
doubt  some  of  these  youngsters  were  prominent  recently  in  their 
rnllege  fraternity  circles,  and  have  not  quite  gotten  over  it  as  yet. 
Time  and  the  job  are  a  great  cure  for  all  such  human  frailty.  No 
young  fellow  ever  kept  much  of  a  foolish  streak  after  having  the 
lives  of  other  men  on  his  hands  in  time  of  peril — men  with  whom 
he  shares  mud  and  toil,  danger  and  utter  weariness.  Unless  an 
army  is  based  on  masses  of  dense  ignorance,  as  in  Russia,  or  built 
on  a  savage  superstition  of  caste  such  as  the  Kaiser  cherishes, 
it  inevitably  tends  to  become  democratic.  In  the  front  lines  the 
tailored  grace  of  a  uniform  Ir  no  longer  fundamental,  and  those  who 
hold  authority  have  to  meet  its  ancient  challenge;  that  of  ability 
to  surpass  in  doing  the  things  that  everyone  does.  Our  officers  will 
meet  that  test.  Glance  at  their  photographs  of  a  few  months  hence 
and  you  will  see.  ’Kipling  got  it  all  into  two  lines  of  verse;  "The 
look  of  men  that  ha’  brothered  men  by  more  than  the  easy  breath. 
The  eyes  of  men  that  ha’  read  wi*  men  in  the  open  books  of  death.” 


Anaatasie 

THE  American  censorship,  operative  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
has  been  criticized  more  or  less.  In  view  of  our  native  tradition, 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  hadn’t  been.  What  surprises  one  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  Public  Informers  at  Washington  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  study  news  cables  and  the  officers  of  the  Intelligence 
Section  in  Paris  and  at  American  Headquarters  “over  there" 
are  more  or  less  unpopular  with  newspaper  correspondents,  but 
the  ease  and  the  seriousness  with  which  our  newly  anointed  min¬ 
isters  of  public  opinion  slip  into  their  swivel  chairs  and  their  new 
habits  of  mind.  No  one  would  realize  that,  until  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Americans  thought  of  “censors"  (and  especially  cen¬ 
sorship  of  "tendencies”  and  opinions)  as  peculiar  to  melodramas 
about  Russia,  and  to  muckraking  articles  about  Germany  and  her 
"Reptile  Press.”  How  fluid  we  are,  after  all!  We  take  the  cen¬ 
sorship  idea  for  granted  now;  we  find  it  reasonable  enough  that 
large  sums  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  Committee  on  Public 
Information  for  purposes  of  "propaganda”  in  America  and  abroad, 
in  countries  enemy  and  Allied  and  neutral.  France,  in  accepting 
the  censorship,  has  been  far  less  reconciled  to  it  than  we  seem  to  be. 
The  French  censorship  which,  under  Clemenceau.  purports  to  be 
nonpolitical,  is  constantly  the  subject  of  gibes  from  the  unregen¬ 
erate.  The  French  personify  the  censorship  as  a  virulent  old  maid 
armed  with  large  scissors ;  they  have  found  a  fitting  name  for  the 
old  maid:  Anastasie.  The  wittiest  of  French  newspapers,  the 
Paris  “CEuvre,"  haR  even  formed  the  habit  of  reprinting,  whenever 
a  considerable  number  of  lines  are  deleted  from  one  of  its  articles, 
a  black-bordered  extract  from  the  works  of  Anatole  France: 


Silence  and  ignorance  are  from  now  on  the  people'll  only  righto! 
Surely  our  matter*  are  wonderfully  confident  of  their  ffCltiUK 
to  deprive  ii*  thug  of  tight  and  of  co unset. — A  NATOl.r  FRANCE- 


But  Anatole  France  always  was  a  sarcastic  old  intellectual,  and 
something  of  a  liberal  too;  probably  he  isn’t  duly  awed  by  that 
female.  Anastasie — even  when  she  wears  uniform,  and  talks  big 
bow-wow  talk  about  saving  civilization  by  blowing  out  the  gas. 

Unofficial  Honors 

• 

LIBERTY  LOAN,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaigns,  one  big  war 
i  drive  after  another,  each  with  its  heroic  speechmakers  and 
full-dress  parades,  have  made  the  Croix  dfc  Guerre  as  familiar  as 
a  Ford  car!  The  small  boy  next  door  looks  down  on  anyone  who 
fails  to  differentiate  between  our  own  Medal  of  Honor  and  the 
Victoria  Cross;  he  knows  all  about  the  D.  S.  C.  and  the  D.  S.  M. 
But  there  are  other  decorations  than  these;  unofficial,  democratic 
decorations  to  which  we  are  not  yet  accustomed ;  decorations  which 
do  not  figure  in  press  dispatches,  pictures  of  which  never  appear 
in  the  Sunday  papers  or  draw  cheers  at  the  movies;  decorations 
of  which  the  heroes  themselves  as  yet  know  nothing.  Not  gold, 
or  silver,  or  bronze,  these  decorations,  but  words  written  on  the 
backs  of  letters,  envelopes,  on  scraps  of  white  or  brown  paper 
picked  up  in  a  trench  or  dugout,  written  with  pen  or  pencil ;  deco¬ 
rations  which  cannot  be  worn  on  parade,  yet  will  be  passed  from 
generation  to  generation  as  jealously  as  any  badge  of  honor. 

There  is  no  lining  up  of  battalions  to  witness  their  award,  no 
kiss  or  formal  handclasp  for  the  winner — but  these  decorations  are 
coming  to  the  mothers  of  our  boys;  coming  quietly,  modestly — 
just  a  bit  of  unfamiliar  handwriting  tucked  in  somewhere  in  that 
letter  from  France. 

“Dear  Madam,”  so  one  reads,  “it  might  please  you  to  know  that 
your  son  is  one  of  my  best  and  most  dependable  men,"  and  signed 
“His  Platoon  Commander.” 

Another — and  this  is  an  actual  copy:  "May  I  tell  you  that 
your  son  is  indispensable  to  me,  that  without  him  our  work 
could  not  go  on  so  well ;  he  is  always  cheery  and  ready.  Madam. 
I  love  your  boy.” 

They  come  from  where,  from  whom,  these  unofficial  honors? 
Straight  from  the  front  lines,  slipped  in  by  some  busy  officer  of 
your  boy’s  command,  an  officer  who.  in  spite  of  a  thousand  other 
duties,  finds  time  to  act  as  censor,  but  is  something  more  than  any 
censor  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word;  an  officer  who  has 
watched  your  boy  day  after  day,  and  worked  with  him  through 
danger  and — worse  than  danger! — drudgery. 
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was  keeping  tiro  loop*  going  at  once,  and 
top  iras  lined  with  a  cheering,  jeering  crowd 

was  lying  at  my  side.  And  the  great  shuddering 
sigh  of  relief  when  they  had  finished  with  him  and 
let  him  up!  He  wag  a  little  shy  on  articulation,  that 
horse,  but  he  wa*  a  regular  four-legged  Warfield 
when  it  came  to  expression.  He  couldn't  say  any¬ 
thing,  but  you  knew  what  he  meant  all  right! 

The  First  Buttle 

BUT  the  broncs  and  all  the  rest  of  the  gee-goes 
are  In  the  hands  of  their  friends  at  Camp  Lewis. 
The  camp  draws  from  all  the  range  country  of  the 
West,  with  the  exception  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado,  whose  men  report  at  Camp  Funston,  Kan¬ 
sas,  or  Camp  Travis,  Texas.  There  arc  accommodat ions 
for  fifU^rn  thousand  horses  and  mules  at  Camp  Lewis. 
The  muster  rolls  of  some  of  the  companies  sound  like 
a  list  of  the  champion  riders  and  ropers  of  the  West. 
A  mean  bronc  that's  never  been  ridden  and  doesn't 
ever  intend  to  be  Is  out  of  luck  at  Camp  Lewis.  He 
goes  into  one  of  the  six  bull  pens  stepping  high  and 
haughty,  snorting  information  to  the  wide  world  that 
no  bow-legged ,  cow-punching  imitation  of  an  animated 
pretzel  in  boots  and  spurs  is  going  to  fork  him  and 
live  to  die  in  bed!  A  solemn-looking  cowboy  goes 
into  the  pen  with  him.  The  bull  pen  Is  like  a  paper 
drinking  cup  in  shape.  It  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter; 
it  has  hoard  wall*  set  at  such  an  outward  angle  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  rider's  legs  being  crushed 
during  the  battle,  for  a  battle  it  is.  Those  circular 
board  walls  are  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
and  there  are  hoof  marks  mighty  close  to  the  top 
of  some  of  them.  The  cowboy  and  the  bronc  stay 
In  the  pen  alone  for  the  length  of  time  determined 
by  the  orneriness  of  the  hronc;  hut  when  they  come 
out  Mr.  llorse  i*  stepping  mock  and  low  and  gin¬ 
gerly,  like  a  deacon  in  a  foreign  chicken  yurd,  and 
if  a  man  had  advertised  him  for  sale  as  being  fit 
for  women  and  children  to  play  with,  he  could  not 
be  sued  for  making  a  false  statement ! 

It  is  a  vital  work  these  men  of  the  rope  and  saddle 
are  doing,  the  work  of  taming  and  training  thou¬ 
sands  of  horses  for  the  ofiicers  and  the  artillery,  and 
mules  for  transport.  Captain  Jackson,  commanding 
at  the  remount,  explained  to  me  how  important  the 
work  is.  He  is  a  ranch  owner  from  Williston,  N. 
Dak.,  who  volunteered  for  service  the  day  after  war 
was  declared. 

*“It  takes  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  money  to  make 
it  good  officer  —a  colonel,  well  nay  hut  one  twist  of 
an  ornery  bronc'*  back  may  put  ham  out  of  business. 
Wr  can't  afford  to  have  any  officers  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  just  now;  wc  need  'em  too  had.  It's  our  busi¬ 
ness  out  here  to  see  to  it  that  the  officer*'  mount* 
are  trained  so*  they  don’t  'tend  to  any  of  Berlin's 
business.  We  always  advise  an  officer  to  let  Us  pick 
his  mount  for  him,  and  if  be  doe*,  we  guarantee  to 
give  him  a  horse  that'll  bahavr  So  far  as  1  know, 
there  hasn't  been  nn  office*-  thrown  in  this  camp  yet 
That's  a  record  to  1k»  proud  of,  isn't  it  ?” 

A  few  days  later  1  met  Captain  Jackson,  sitting 
on  his  horc4  in  a  downpour  of  rain,  watching  a 
division  review.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sergeant 
Richardson,  who  sold  (Continued  on  page  26  J 
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A  CHARGING  column  of  frightened  horse*  broke 
down  a  section  of  fence  and  came  plunging  across 
the  road  toward  the  ranch  house.  With  the  foreman 
of  the  ranch,  1  stepped  up  on  to  the  porch  for  safety 
and  watched  the  runaway  band  go  thundering  by. 
Snorting  and  neighing,  they  scrambled  up  the  steep 
hill  buck  of  the  house  and  disappeared  in  the  dense 
woods.  Two  cowboys,  wearing  sombreros,  chaps,  high- 
heeled  boots,  and  with  brilliant-colored  handkerchiefs 
knotted  about  their  necks,  hurried  from  behind  the 
stable  across  the  way  and  made  for  their  horses. 

u  Watch  these  fellows  ride,”  the  ranch  foreman 
said  to  me.  MThey*re  a  couple  of  our  top  hands.” 

Watching  those  two  cowboys  ride  was  easy  on  the 
eye*.  They  swung  into  their  saddle*  with  the  ease 
of  ordinary  men  sitting  down  to  breakfast  in  an 
accustomed  chair,  and  went  rocketing  away  after 
the  runaway  animals.  One  of  them  took  a  narrow 
winding  trail  up  the  hillside  through  the  brush.  I 
found  my  admiration  about  evenly  divided  between 
rider  and  horse.  The  horse  scrambled  and  twisted 
.  up  that  narrow,  rough  trail  as  sure-footed  as  a  cat; 
and  the  cowboy  stayed  with  him  us  secure  in  his  seat 
as  a  hungry  flea  at  bedrock  on  a  woolly  dog’s  back. 

MTop  hands,”  the  ranch  foreman  said  proudly. 
•'And  mighty  fine  fellows.  You  won't  find  a  cleaner 
pair  of  gentlemen  anywhere!” 

What  the  ranch  foreman  said  was  quite  true,  but 
he  was  not  a  ranch  foreman,  and  the  cowboys  were 
not  cowboys,  and  the  ranch  was  not  a  ranch.  The 
ranch  wan  a  part  of  the  great  remount  depot  of 
Camp  Lewis,  the  National  Army  cantonment  at 
American  Lake,  Wash.;  the  foreman  was  the  officer 
commanding  the  remount,  and  the  cowboys  were  sol¬ 
diers  In  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Regular  Rookies 

riiHK  remount  depot  at  a  cantonment  is  simply  the 
*  horse  camp  where  the  animals  called  for  service 
are  received  and  trained  for  their  military  duties. 

At  the  remount  the  incoming  horses  are  greeted 
with  the  equine  equivalent  of  the  "shot  in  the  arm" 
that  welcomes  the  rookie  into  camp;  only,  instead 
of  getting  the  needle  for  protection  against  small¬ 
pox  ct  al.v  Dobbin  gets  his  little  aquirt  of  goozelum 
to  Insure  him  against  glanders.  When  our  friend, 
the  horse,  arrives  in  camp,  he  is  immediately  exam¬ 
ined  and  assigned  to  one  of  a  number  of  detention 
corrals,  according  to  the  state  of  his  health.  If  he 
has  a  particularly  hud  case  of  the  blues,  or  a  sniflly 
nose,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  pazootski  that  afflict 
a  horse,  he  gets  a  trip  to  the  hospital.  It's  a  real 
hospital  with  smells  and  operating  tables  and  doc¬ 
tors  all  dressed  up  In  white  clothes,  with  knives  and 
serious  expressions.  I  watched  one  poor  gee-gee  get 
cut  apart  and  sewed  together  again  for  appendicitis, 
or  grand  larceny,  or  whatever  it  was  that  ailed  him. 
The  doctor*  kidded  him  on  to  the  operating  table. 
The  table,  operated  by  machinery,  wa*  stood  up 
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on  edge  to  make  the  horse  believe 
it  was  a  nice,  ordinary  barn  wall 
and  good  to  lean  on.  When  the 
poor  nag  leaned  on  it,  they  locked 
him  to  the  camouflage  wall  with 
straps  around  his  legs  and  neck, 
and  then  turned  the  table  top 
back  to  a  horizontal  position 
again.  Of  course  the  nag  went 
with  the  table,  and  there  hr  wax, 
all  laid  out  on  hi*  side  for  burial 
or  convalescence,  whichever  he 
might  be  fit  for  when  the  vets 
got  through  trying  out  their 
knives  on  him.  A  horse  can't 
talk  like  a  human  being,  but  he 
can  groan  and  whine  like  one.  I 
stood  at  that  poor  nag's  head 
while  they  worked  on  him,  and 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  shut  my 
eye*  to  believe  that  a  man  in  pain 
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How  Soon  Will  Premiums 
Be  Paid  for  Hudson 
Super-Sixes  ? 


Soon,  it  Seems,  People  Will  Pay  Extra  Prices  to 


Get  the  Car  of  their  Choice 


It  is  not  a  new  condition  for  people  to  pay 
premiums  for  prompt  deliveries  of  Hudsons. 

There  have  been  many  times  when  that  situation 
lias  obtained. 

It  bids  fair 'to  be  repeated  again — soon. 

This  time  the  reason  lies  in  the  growing  demand 
for  cars  of  proved  quality. 

That  demand  grows. 

More  and  more  people  can  buy  cars  than  ever 
before  could  afford  them.  But  the  supply  grows 
less.  Realizing  the  situation,  still  other  thousands 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  cars  they  now  own  that 
they  may  get  new  proved  reliable  cars  that  may  be 
relied  upon  to  serve  them  through  the  uncertain 
times  ahead. 

They  know  the  growing  difficulty  of  getting 
efficient  automobile  repair  service.  Consequently, 
they  will  not  hazard  their  motor  car  needs  by 
retaining  a  car  that  is  dependent  upon  constant 
mechanical  supervision. 

So  they,  too,  turn  to  the  Super-Six. 


They,  having  owned  and  used  motor  cars  for 
several  years,  know  what  the  Super-Six  may  be 
relied  upon  to  do. 

They  watched  the  way  it  made  its  reputation  on 
the  speedway,  in  road  races,  in  a  double  transcon¬ 
tinental  race  against  time  and  in  the  most  famous 
hill  climb  to  the  highest  altitude  to  which  a  motor 
car  was  ever  driven  against  time.  They  know  the 
Super-Six  defeated  all  contenders  And  they  further 
know  how  it  has  served  others  who  have  put  it  to 
the  most  severe  tests. 

That  is  why  they  have  chosen  the  Super-Six. 

It  is  the  reason,  also,  why  you  too  can  rely  upon  it. 

Strange  and  wonderful  as  is  the  performance 
record  of  the  Super-Six,  still  all  that  has  been  said 
for  it  never  seems  able  to  match  the  final  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  car.  Ask  anyone  of  50,000  owners. 

Production  cannot  be  increased,  but  demand  shows 
how  much  motorists  desire  the  Super-Six. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  early  bird  if  you  will  want  a 
Super-Six  this  year. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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(Continued  from  puge  13)  from  laughin',  Joe. 

••Stop  that  *tuff  I”  I  hollers,  "and  gimme  a  hand  here. 
Jeanne,  try  this  bird  out  in  French.” 

Well,  the  wife  goes  to  work  on  him,  and  they 
begin  a  ahoulder-waggin*  and  hand-wavin'  tourney. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  I  had  enough. 

“Come  on!"  1  says.  “I  didn't  ask  you  to  rehearse 
an  act  with  him.  Can  he  talk  or  not?” 

“Gazink  oof  us — ”  begins  this  here  freak,  but  I 
grabbed  him. 

“If  you  butt  in  again,  111  strangle  you!”  I  says. 
“That  stuff  may  get  you  laughs  in  that  Algeria 
place  you  come  from,  but  it’s  small-time  comedy 
with  me!  Where  is  the  best  restaurant  in  Paris,  for 
all  you  know?” 

"Ah!”  he  says,  hittin'  himself  on  the  head.  “It 
is  sooch  long  times  since  I  have  spik  the  Englaesh, 
1  forget  him.  Excuse,  please.  I  will  now  talk  of  you 
with  the  most  fluent.  Madam  and  monsieur  would  of 
the  dine,  then?  Let  us  then  be  off!" 

"Tin  already  off  of  you  for  life!"  I  says.  "Where's 
the  nearest  highest-priced  beanery  in  this  burg?" 

"I  would  offer  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix,”  he  says.  "It 
is  not  too  far;  come!" 

With  that  he  runs  out  to  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  begins  wavin'  his  arms  around  and  yellin'  like 
he’s  gone  nutty.  Nobody  pays  no  attention  to  him 
except  us.  until  finally  he  stops  one  of  them  there 
fiacres,  which  is  French  for  a  kind  of  trick  carnage 
they  have  over  here,  Joe.  It's  all  open  in  the  back, 
and  you  simply  loll  back  in  it  and  look  at  the  world 
with  a  “Pretty  soft  for  me,  hey?”  expression  on 
your  face.  What  had  prohrly  at  one  time  been  a 
horse  was  hitched  to  the  front  of  this  thing  and, 
Joe,  you  should  of  seen  this  here  brute!  Ill  betcha 
if  you  had  took  him  to  a  boneyard  and  tried  to  park 
him  there  for  the  night,  they  would  of  waved  you 
away  with  sarcastical  sneers.  At  no  time  was  his 
head  over  a  inch  from  the  ground,  and  he  remind 
me  of  a  bloodhound  sniffin'  for  the  trail  of  the  des¬ 
perate  escaped  murderers,  or  somethin'.  His  neck 
was  u  long  lane  without  no  turnin',  and  he's  fea¬ 
turin'  a  pair  of  hips  which  acted  like  a  windshield 
by  stickin’  away  up  on  the  sides.  I  wouldn't  think 
he  was  a  day  older  than  Noah's  old  man,  and  when 
engaged  in  walkin'  he  had  a  trick  shuffle  that  would 
make  Charlie  Chaplin  take  carbolic  outa  pure  envy. 

The  steersman  of  this  layout  is  all  dressed  up  in 
a  white  high  hat  and  a  upron  he  boirowed  from 
some  garage  mechanic  which  never  did  nothin'  but 
grease  cars  all  day  long. 

"Pig!"  Bays  our  guide  to  the  driver.  " 
now  to  drive  us  to  that  Cafe 
de  In  Paix  with  the  utmost 
speed  and  precision.  We 
will  enrich  you  with  two 
francs.  Call  me  but  the  one 
improper  name  and  I  will 
have  those  gendarmes  at 
your  heels!" 

The  driver  give  a  moan 
and  begins  waggin*  his  head 
from  aide  to  side. 

"Playmate  of  dog*!”  he 
says,  "I  ask  ten  francs.  I — " 

"Enough!"  butts  in  the 
guide.  "That,  then,  is  agreed. 

Two  franc*  shall  be  the  fee, 
little  pig,  with  perhaps  a 
centime  as  a  bonus — who 
can  tell?” 

Well,  Joe,  we  all  climbed 
into  this  thing,  and  the 
driver  and  our  guide  keeps 
bawlin'  each  other  out  in 
French  all  durin'  the  trip. 

Them  guys  never  let  go  for 
a  minute,  and  if  they  only 
had  dumb  bells  in  their 
hands,  the  way  they  kept 
wavin’  them  around,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  would  of  done  them 
a  world  of  good.  The  guide 
stands  up  in  the  carriage 
and  keep*  pourin'  it  into 
the  driver,  which  never  once 
durin'  the  entire  ride  looked 
ahead  to  see  where  he  was 
guin'.  Instead,  he  sits  far¬ 
in’  us  and  give  the  guide 
hack  as  good  as  he  got. 

What  they  was  sayin'.  Joe, 
ain’t  neither  here  or  there, 
but  it's  n  cinch  they  wasn't 
doin’  no  love  makin’. 

W’e  got  along  that  way 
through  all  the  main  boule¬ 
vards  and.  Joe,  the  Paris  streets  Is  great  sights  these 
days,  believe  me!  Even  Coney  Island  would  have  to 
hump  itself  some  to  make  a  sshowin'  alongside  of  'em, 
if  you  can  imagine  anything  like  that.  They  is  offi¬ 
cer*  and  privates  in  the  uney forms  of  every  army  In 
the  world.  Joe,  except  the  Germans  and  them  boobs 
which  is  fightin'  on  their  side.  These  big  Scotch 
babies  walk  along  with  them  little  trirk  skirts  blow- 
in  around,  and  the  first  time  I  seen  ’em  I  thought 


Ziegfeld's  chorus  had  been  drafted,  on  the  level! 
But,  Joe,  you  ought  to  see  them  birds  scrup!  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  they  know  more  about  fightin'  than  the 
guy  that  wrote  it.  They  is  plenty  of  U.  S.  uney- 
forms  in  the  mobs  here,  Joe.  and  all  in  all  I  think 
our  uneyform  is  the  trimmest  and  most  business- 
like-lookin'  one  of  the  lot.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  know  positively  that  I  look  better  than  any 
of  these  other  mixed  soldiers,  but  then  I  always 
kinda  stood  out,  Joe,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

The  main  thing,  of  course,  is  the  dames.  They  is 
certainly  lots  of  ’em  over  here,  Joe,  and  most  of 
’em  could  make  the  front  row  in  the  Winter  Garden 
without  half  tryin’.  They  walk  along,  laughin'  and 
smilin',  and,  Joe,  they  ain't  none  of  'em  deliberately 
unfriendly,  and  that’s  a  cinch!  This  Calhoun  guy 
kept  stretchin*  his  neck  around  like  it  was  on  ball 
bearin’a  all  durin'  the  ride,  and  all  he  said  was  one 
thing:  "Some  burg!"  Joe,  he  must  of  said  that 
eight  million  times! 

By  some  miracle  this  here  horse  lasted  out  the 
journey,  and  finally  our  delightful  trip  come  to  an 
end.  This  didn't  get  me  sore,  because,  Joe,  we 
didn’t  attract  no  more  attention  with  that  layout 
than  a  German  flag  would  of  on  top  of  this  Ethel 
Tower.  Jeanne  went  to  telephone  for  her  sister, 
and  me  and  Calhoun  went  over  to  get  a  table  out¬ 
side  the  Cate  de  la  Paix. 

Right  here,  Joe,  they  was  a  thing  happened  which 
I'm  warnin’  you  now  to  be  careful  of  when  you  get 
over  here.  Paris  right  now  is  full  of  con  men  and 
dips  from  the  U.  S.  which  is  preyin'  on  the  soldier 
boy,  far  from  home  and  crazy  to  pal  around  with 
anybody  that  speak*  United  State*.  They'll  take 
you  out  and  show  you  around  Paris  and  touch  you 
for  everything  but  your  political  belief  before  they 
get  through  with  you! 

A  guy  in  citizen's  clothes  rushes  up  to  us  whilst 
we  are  siltin'  at  the  table  and  slaps  me  on  the  back. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  he  saya,  holdin*  out  his  hand. 
"Of  all  the  guys  in  the  world!  Don't  you  remem¬ 
ber  me.  Jack?" 

"No!”  I  says. 

"Why.  you  come  from  Peoria,  didn't  you?”  he 
usks  me.  "Ain’t  you  Jack  t*yton?" 

"No!”  I  says. 

He  shakes  his  head. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  he  say*.  "You  and  Jack  Ley- 
ton  ought  to  certainly  meet!  I  never  seen  two  guys 
so  much  alike.  I  could  of  swore  you  was  him!” 
He  bend*  over  the  table.  "Seein'  Paris,  eh?"  he 
say*  and  winks.  “Wanna  go  where  you  can  have  a 


•7  iciU  try  to  die  as  brai'ely  as  I  know  you  would " 

real  time?"  Joe,  he  laughs,  but  his  eyes  didn’t 
Did  you  ever  meet  up  with  a  guy  that  you  wanted 
to  bust  in  the  nose  right  away  for  luck?  This 
bird  was  that! 

"No!"  I  says. 

He  tried  hi*  luck  again. 

"Listen!"  he  says.  "I  come  from  Iowa,  and  I’m 
busted  here  for  the  time  bein'.  I  expect  a  cable 
from  my  wealthy  father  which  is  n  rich  millionaire 


and  J.  K  Morgan’*  right-hand  man.  He'll  probly 
send  me  fifty  thousand  or  so  the  minute  he  gets 
around  to  it.  I  ain't  got  a  nickel  right  now.  Could 
you  loan  me  fifty  bucks  till  I  get  it?" 

•*No!"  I  say*. 

"What?”  he  hollers.  "You'd  leave  a  guy  from 
your  own  country  flat  in  a  strange  land?” 

"Yes!”  I  says.  “Listen!  You  ain’t  broke-  they's 
too  many  suckers  here  for  that.  You  never  seen 
Iowa;  you're  a  New  York  con  man.  The  only  cable 
you  expect  is  one  from  the  New  York  police  askin’ 
the  Paris  cop*  to  start  you  back  to  dear  old  Sing 
Sing  again.  If  I  see  you  botherin'  any  more  of 
the  boys  here.  I’ll  beat  you  up  first  and  then  have 
you  pinched!  Now,  on  your  way— get  me?" 

"All  right,  pal."  he  says.  "My  mistake!" 

lie  starts  away,  and  a  waiter  nails  him  with  u 
check.  Joe,  you  ought  to  of  seen  the  roll  this  guy 
pulled  out  to  pay  it  with.  It  must  of  took  weeks 
for  him  to  print  it! 

"How  did  you-all  know  that  scorpion  was  a  New 
York  crook?”  say*  Calhoun.  "I  thought  he  was 
sure  enough  broke,  and  would  have  give  him  ten 
anyway*.” 

"I  didn't!"  I  say*.  "But  they’*  many  a  worse 
guesser  than  me!  If  all  them  guys  whose  fathers 
is  J.  P.  Morgan's  right-hand  men  was  tellin’  the 
truth.  Morgan  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  into  his  office 
in  the  mornin's — they  wouldn't  be  no  room!" 

So  you  wanna  be  careful  when  you  get  over  here, 
Joe,  and  hang  onto  your  dough.  That’s  if  you  got  any. 
You’ll  no  doubt  lose  yours  on  the  way  over,  beltin' 
how  many  waves  they  is  in  the  ocean  or  somethin' — 
not  mean  in'  no  reflections  on  you  as  a  booh  or  noth¬ 
in'.  Joe.  Yours  truly, 

Serg't  Ed  Harmon.  (How  is  the  Giants  makin' 
out,  Joe?) 

Vivela,  Franck. 

EAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  I  have  a  lot  of  things  to 
tell  you,  includin'  bein'  up  in  an  areyoplane 
and  gettin’  recommended  for  a  commission  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  I  guess,  however,  I'll  start  in  where  I 
left  off  in  my  last,  because  1  know  you  have  been 
prob'ly  no  doubt  stayin'  up  all  night  to  get  a  letter 
tellin'  of  the  finish  of  that  trip  to  Paris — hey,  Joe? 

Where  did  I  leave  off?  Oh,  yes— we  was  at  the 
Cafe  de  la  Paix  gettin'  ready  for  the  eats.  Well. 
Joe,  Jeanne  come  back  with  her  sister  Murlc,  and. 
Joe,  I’m  sorry  I  could  not  of  saved  this  one  for  you! 
Believe  me,  she  is  some  doll,  and  the  minute  she  sit 
at  our  table  they  was  a  epidemic  of  twisted  neck* 
took  place.  You  know,  Joe,  these  here  French  dames 

knows  more  about  dressin' 
than  Columbus  did  ubout 
real  estate,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  a  commotion 
two  knockouts  like  Marie 
and  Jeanne  caused,  by  bein’ 
at  the  same  table  with  me 
and  Calhoun.  Joe,  they 
must  of  been  n  hundred 
doughboys  trird  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  me  in  the 
next  five  minutes.  I  leave 
it  to  you  whether  they  did 
or  not.  Don't  get  the  idea, 
Joe,  that  this  here  Marie 
has  got  anything  on  Jeanne 
when  it  come*  to  bein'  a 
good-looker.  Why,  Joe. 
Jeanne  would  make  Venus 
look  like  a  washwoman  after 
a  tough  day  at  the  tubs! 

Well,  Calhoun  is  anxious 
to  show  off  in  front  of 
Marie,  which  he  had  fell  for 
*o  hard  he  like  to  broke  his 
neck,  so  he  claims  hell  or¬ 
der  the  dinner.  The  menu 
Is  all  in  French,  and  Cal¬ 
houn  studies  it  long  enough 
to  have  recited  it  blind¬ 
folded,  if  only  he  had  an 
idea  of  what  he  wrb  read- 
in’.  Finally  he  says: 
"Well,  let's  start  off  with 
a  bottle  of  nice,  cold  raw, 
anyways." 

"A  bottle  of  O  what?"  I 
says. 

“Kau  is  water,  you  bone- 
head!"  say*  Calhoun.  He 
turns  to  the  waiter,  "C'mon 
now!”  he  *ny»,  waggin'  his 
shoulder*  and  wavin'  his 
hand*  like  he  seen  the 
French  guys  do.  “Look- 
see — Aha! — one  bottle  of  eau!” 

The  waiter  look*  stupider  than  usuul,  and  turns 
to  the  girls,  shakin*  his  shoulders.  This  here  seem* 
to  get  Calhoun’s  goat. 

“Ean,  eci«/"  he  hollers.  "Ran,  row.  ean,  eun,  ran. 
raw,  cow/"  till  he  gets  red  in  the  face. 

Everybody  sittin’  around  is  lookin'  at  us,  and  I 
thought  the  girl*  and  me  would  die  of  the  hysterical*. 
Up  comes  the  manager.  (Continued  on  page  20) 


Official  Government  Honors  Now 
Offered  .22-Rifle  Shooters 


rHE  National  Rifle  Association  has 
just  officially  announced  the 
Small-Bore  Course  for  out < 
toting  with  the  .22  caliber  rifle. 

The  new  Small-Bore  Course  is  i 
every  civilian  American  of  16  ) 

<1  old  ler,  and  those  who  qualif; 
irksmen,  Sharpshooters  or  Experts 
II  be  awarded  the  same  high  offi- 
d  decorations  as  the  crack  shots 
th  the  United  States  Military  Rifle. 

F7HEN  you  first  got  your  2.2  rifle, 

Y  you  probably  found  a  good  bit 
fun  in  just  shooting  at  any  chance 
•get — a  bit  of  paper  stuck  up  on 
tree,  an  old  bottle,  or  a  tin  can 
the  roadside.  But  that  kind  of 
noting  soon  loses  interest. 

Yet  every  man  who  shoots  a  rifle  will  IVT 
I  you  that  rifle  shooting  under  right  1  1 
't<  lit  ions  has  all  the  outdoor  "sports"  rojf 
aten  for  interest  as  well  as  practical  First,  a  group  of  ten  or  more  should 
lue.  get  together  and  appoint  one  of  their 

,,GHT  CONDITIONS-  The. U noth- 

l  m*  that  trained  riflemen  abominate  „  c  for  ai„cljon^how 

>n  t  an  care  ess  or  nvia  popping  form  a  rjfle  ^  that  can  affiliate  with 
ound  at  any  old  mark — nothing  that  N  R  A 

5  do"'  more  *°  Pvc  Pe°Ple  *e  lt'K"Z  'Or,'  lei  him  write  to  ua.  and  we  will 

lhal.  ntflc  8hooU  send  him  a  copy  of  our  book.  "How  to 
"'g^Jangerous.  Sur,  Your  Rifle  Club"  (new  edition, 
-sr,  pr-  Under  right  rev 

conditions,  rifle 

_  x  -.hooting  is  safer  Then  organize  your 

i  ’.gA  than  baseball,  range  and  start  shooting. 

J  football,  swim-  The  range  is  a  very  simple  matter 


for  Shooting  Right 


the  world  today— 

Tb«  .22  Cilllxr  51  We  Acting  Rrpcaier*- 
The  moat  popular  aerie*  of  repeating  nflea  in  tliU 
caliber  ever  produced. 

The  No.  12  N.  K.  A.-  Fatted  with  aling  and  ape- 
ci*l  sights;  produced  expressly  for  the  moat  exacting 
target  abootinr. 

The  Autoloading  .22-  The  Unfit  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  tho  autoloading  principle  to  the  .22  caliber. 

The  No.  4  Single  Shot  .22 —Light  in  weight.beauti- 
fully  balanced,  made  and  finished  in  every  wav  np  to 
the  requirement#  of  ahooting  the  Small-bore  Course. 

The  No.  6  Single  Shot  .22  —  Even  amaller  and 
lighter  than  the  No.  4  Rifle. 

.22  Caliber  Cartridges  — Rem  in*?  on  UMC— Uaed 
by  the  million#  for  target  and  Bin  all  game  ahooting; 
made  in  Short,  I^ong  and  Long  Rifle  aiset;  and  the  .22 
Remington  Autoloading  Cartridge-,  fur  the  22  Auto¬ 
loading  Rifle. 

Any  one  of  Eighty  Thousand  dealers 
iscd  and  eularged.  including  full  in-  will  show  you  the  Remington  UMC  Arms 
structions  on  the  new  Small-Bore  Course),  and  Ammunition.  You  will  know  him  by 

Club,  lay  out  your  the  Red  Ball  Mark  of  Remington  LMC 

in  his  store — the  Sign  of  Sportsmen's 
Headquarters  in  every  town. 


OW  for  the  practical 
How  to  do  it?  and. 


juestions— - 
hat  will  it 


The  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  Inc. 

LargeU  Manufacturer*  of  firranni  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
REMINGTON  UMC,  LTD.,  OF  CANADA.  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 


OYSt  Write  tor  lltCM  four  lnlere*t< 
I  ing  and  helpful  little  book*  KREE- 

“  Boy  !Wob«  - 

It  A nrrtna  Bora  U.  An  Is— i  Mia*  9ttaU* 
TU*  A  Boy  Mods  Iks  First  Broiafioa* 

IWt.  HIBe  Oolto"  trill  about  rAo  y.  A.  IL 

i  iMfw/sf  M+rkmmt  m  | 
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for  Comfort 
This  Summer 


Whatever  the  job,  the  work, 
the  play,  with  Keds  on  your  feet 
it  will  go  easier. 

Men  wear  Keds  to  the  office 
and  in  the  fields;  women  in  Keds 
go  about  household  duties  with 
greater  zest;  children  revel  in 
their  soft,  silent  “bare-foot” 
appeal. 

Keds  have  light,  fine-grade 
canvas  uppers  and  springy  rubber 
soles  that  add  a  new  joy  to  walking. 

Town-dwellers  and  country 
folk  alike  favor  Keds.  There  are 
styles  to  suit  all  fancies  and  prices 
to  fit  every  purse. 


Put  yourself  and  your  family  in 
Keds  this  summer.  Any  one  of 
50,000  dealers  can  supply  you. 
Ask  for  Keds  by  name.  Look 
for  the  word  “Keds”  stamped 
on  the  sole. 

National  Campfire  Champion 

Keds  Keds  Keds 

$1.50  up  $1.25  up  $1.00  up 


Size t  for  boy*  ami  girit  co «f  It i« 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


“Monsieur  has  then  the  pain?”  he 
says.  “Otherwise  why  should  he  make 
the  shouting  of  Oh,  oh,  oh?” 

Calhoun  is  game.  “Look  ye  re!”  he 
whispers  to  Jeanne.  “How  do  you -a  11 
ordah  soup,  chops,  and  salad  in  French? 
Ah  don't  like  for  your  sistah  to  think 
I’m  a  boob!” 

Jeanne  turns  that  million-dollar  smile 
on  him.  “Owi,  oui!”  she  says,  noddin' 
her  head.  “You  must  then  say:  Potag *. 
wits  c6telette  av*c  de  la  salad*.’1 

“What's  that  again?”  says  Calhoun, 
puahin'  back  his  cnair. 

Jeanne  repeats  the  tiling. 

“Oh.  boy!”  says  Calhoun.  14 Ah  nevah 
could  say  that  In  a  million  yeahs — let's 
let  it  go  at  ham  and  eggs!'* 

“One  minute!”  I  says.  “The  way  I 
understand  it,  we  come  here  to  eat 
Let  Jeanne  order  the  meal,  and  I'll  pay 
for  it.  Anything  she  orders  is  good 
enough  for  me!" 

Joe,  you  oughta  see  the  smile  she 
gimme.  I  didn't  care  whether  I  ever 
eat  or  not! 

Well,  we  had  some  feed,  Joe.  Every¬ 
thing  from  soup  to  Anger  bowls  and 
anything  that  made  a  hit  we  played 
twice.  I  wanna  tell  you  right  now  that 
the  food  over  here  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  except  the  bread.  Joe,  that  don't 
go!  It's  all  made  by  bakers  which 
learned  their  trade  in  a  blacksmith 
!  shoo,  and  it's  the  same  as  eatin'  pieces 
of  brown  sponges,  except  maybe  the 
sponges  is  tastier.  However,  they  got 
u  war  on  here,  and  you  gotta  expect 
Mom*  hardships — hey,  Joe?  Wait  till 
ire  been  in  this  scuffle  a  little  while 
longer,  Joe,  and,  believe  me,  well  have 
to  give  up  a  lot  of  things  to  help  win 
i  it  the  same  as  everybody  else!  These 
birds  over  in  the  U.  S.  which  is  kickin' 
about  payin’  an  extry  income  tax.  buy- 
in’  Liberty  Bonds,  helpin'  the  Red  Cross, 
and  so  forth,  don't  know  what’s  cornin'! 
Joe,  believe  me,  the  dear  old  Etat  Uni a 
don't  really  know  it's  tn  the  war  yet 
Compared  to  everybody  else,  we’re  get- 
tin’  outa  this  soft — we  ain’t  had  to  do 
ttof/iin*.'  And,  Joe.  where  does  them 
guys  which  is  watchin'  the  thing  from 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ocean  get  off  to 
kick  about  coughin’  up?  Look  what  us 
doughboys  is  proud  and  willin'  to 
give,  eh? 

WELL  we  had  some  feed,  Joe.  Every¬ 
thing  from  soup  to  finger  bowls  and 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  when  they  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  explosion.  People  stops  dead  and 
looks  at  each  other,  but  they  is  no  ex¬ 
citement  Then  a  lot  of  whistles  begin 
to  blow,  and  it  remind  me  of  New 
Year's  Eve  on  Broadway.  A  lot  of 
French  cops  comes  ridin'  around  on 
bicycles,  tellin*  everybody  to  duck  in¬ 
side  the  doors.  Jeanne  and  Marie  gets  a 
little  pale,  and  I  thought  this  here  trick 
guide  of  ours  was  gonna  pass  right 
away  then  and  there.  He  was  the  only 
one  in  all  that  mob  of  people  that  looked 
really  scared — and  he  wasn’t  French! 

“What’s  the  idea?”  I  hollers,  shakin' 
him.  “What’s  cornin'  off?” 

“Ah,  monsieur!”  he  chatters-  “Flee, 
I  of  the  beseech  you !  It  is  the  air  raid 
— the  bach** — we  will  of  the  certainty 
be  kill*!  We—” 

“Shut  up,  you  little  tramp!”  I  yells. 
"D’ye  want  them  Germans  to  get  the 
idea  they’re  scarin’  somebody?  They 
ain’t  no  boches  livin’  can  kill  me — 

•  they's  a  lot  of  them  tried  it!  They — ” 
Joe,  just  then  they  is  another  explo¬ 
sion,  a  little  louder  than  the  first,  if 
that’s  possible.  I  heard  that  noise  be¬ 
fore  a  lot  of  times  out  at  the  front,  and 
I  knowed  what  it  was.  It  was  a  shell, 
Joe,  and  from  the  sound  it  must  of  been 
a  lulu! 

Well,  I  can't  figure  the  thing  out,  Joe. 
I  know  they  ain’t  no  Germans  close 
enough  to  Paris  to  bombard  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  don’t  see  no  areyo- 
planes.  but  whilst  I’m  tryin*  to  dope 
it—  Zammm!!in  off  goes  another  one! 

With  that  the  guide  beats  it,  and 
from  the  way  he  was  travelin’  he  must 
of  made  that  Algeria  place  the  first 
hour! 

Well,  Joe.  the  shellin’  kept  up  for 
quite  a  while,  and  about  every  fifteen 
minutes  one  of  them  babies  bust,  in 
or  around  Paris.  We  heard  afterward 
it  was  a  sure  enough  German  cannon 
,  that  was  doin’  the  shoot  in’,  although 
they  is  plenty  of  guys,  includin’  myself, 
that  would  like  to  see  that  gun  first 
befure  bettin'  on  it!  Them  big  ycllah 
stiffs  killed  some  women  and  kids  again, 
which  is  their  specialty,  but  they  didn’t 
scare  nobody  in  Paris  as  far  as  I  could 
see  except  that  there  guide.  Anyhow, 
Joe.  you  can  see  the  Kaiser  never  ex¬ 
pects  to  reach  PariB  with  no  army,  or 
he  wouldn’t  have  rigged  up  a  gun 
which  could  thruw  a  shell  us  far  as 
that— hey,  Joe?  Them  guys  better  get 


to  work  on  a  cannon  that'll  shoot  about 
three  million  miles,  because  when  we 
get  through  with  them  they’ll  be  th*t 
far  away  from  France! 

Joe,  we  took  Jeanne  and  Marie  home 
and  seen  they  was  fixed  up  so ’a  they'd 
be  fairly  safe  from  them  rotten  houinii 
who's  motto  is  “Women  and  children 
first!"  only  meanin’  it  the  wrong  way! 
I  couldn’t  get  Jeanne  to  come  back, 
with  me.  because  she  wouldn't  leave, 
her  sister  alone  whilst  this  here  bom¬ 
bardment  was  goin'  on.  I  raved  and 
hollered  murder,  but  they  was  nothin' 
stirrin’. 

“Be  not  of  the  afraid,”  she  tells  me 
when  I’m  leavin'  her.  “You  will  be 
in  more  of  the  peril  than  Jeanne,  wok 
ehtri.  I  am  French,  and  I  can  be  veree 
brave  too!  If  something  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  me,  well — 1  will  try  to  die  a* 
bravely  as  I  know  you  would  out  in 
the  trench,  of  the  certainty — but,  pouf! 
This  bock* ,  he  cannot  frighten  Jeanne!” 

Joe.  them’s  the  kinda  people  these 
Germans  is  tryin'  to  beat!  A  fat  chance 
— hey,  Joe? 

Yours  truly, 

Serg’t  Ed  Harmon. 

(Joe,  if  them  guys  hurts  Jeanne,  just 
killin'  ’em  will  never  satisfy  me!) 


Vivki.a,  France. 

DEAR  JOE:  Well.  Joe.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  about  me  bein'  up  in  the 
areyoplane  in  my  last  letter  and  will  do 
the  Bamc  in  this.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  excitin'  experiences  1  have  had 
so  far  and  come  near  bein’  the  last. 
I  suppose  no  doubt  you  have  read  about 
it  in  the  papers  by  this  time,  but  I  will 
now  hand  you  the  real  inside  dope  on  it. 
provided  the  censors  is  willin’.  Them 
censor  guys  gets  my  goat,  Joe,  because 
a  guy  can  write  a  letter  home  and  for 
all  he  knows  they  won't  be  nothin’  but 
his  signature  on  it  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  other  side,  if  it  ever  does. 
You  can't  mention  no  towns,  dates,  out¬ 
fits  or  the  like;  in  fact,  you  can’t  hard¬ 
ly  say  anything.  Joe,  them  censors 
would  of  been  tough  in  the  olden  days, 
hey?  Take  the  operas,  for  instance- 
why,  them  guys  wouldn't  of  let  William 
Tell.  That  there's  a  joke,  Joe,  I  have 
just  found  out  ufter  1  wrote  it.  I  dis¬ 
covered  it  all  by  myself.  You  prob’ty 
won't  get  it,  not  that  you're  no  thicker 
than  the  average,  Joe,  but  you  better 
repeat  it  aloud  to  somebody  and  have 
them  show  you  where  the  laugh  is. 
Then  you  let  me  know  and  111  tell  you 
if  you  got  it  right. 

Well,  after  I  have  said  good-by  to 
Jeanne  that  day  and  also  Calhoun, 
whose  leave  was  up  before  mine  and 
has  got  to  get  right  back,  who  do  I 
meet  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine 
but  no  less  than  Slim  White!  You  no 
doubt  remember  Slim;  he  used  to  be 
with  the  Cul>*  and  claimed  he  was  a 
ball  player.  Well,  Joe,  if  he  was  a  ball 
player,  then  I  used  to  form'ly  be  King 
of  Africa,  but  that’s  neither  here  or 
there.  Slim  enlisted  and  got  in  the 
aviation  with  them  guya  of  the  Lafu- 
yette  Escalator,  and  I  think  I  told  you 
some  time  ago  I  had  met  up  with  him 
over  here.  He  got  to  be  quite  a  aviator 
and  brung  down  two  German  flyers 
or  two  hundred,  whichever  you  wanna 
believe,  me  or  Slim.  Well,  Joe,  I  bump 
into  him,  and  he  asks  me  where  I’m 
goin'.  I  says  eventually  Berlin,  but 
right  now  back  to  this  here  French 
burg  where  we  are  holdin*  the  line. 

“C'mon  back  with  me,”  says  Slim. 
“I  gotta  get  away  from  here  in  a  hour, 
and  111  take  you  back  in  my  plane.” 

“Ha,  ha!"  I  says.  “Don’t  make  me 
laugh!  I  wouldn't  get  in  one  of  them 
areyoplanes  for  a  cut  of  the  Liberty 
Loan!” 

“You  big  boob!”  he  says.  “Pm  offer¬ 
in’  you  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  They 
is  guyB  would  give  millions  for  the 
experience!” 

“All  right!”  I  sa>*M.  “Go  get  ’em! 
1  don’t  want  you  Ui  lose  no  money  on 
my  account!” 

“Well,  you  big  stiff,"  he  sa>*B,  “here 
I  am  offerin’  you  a  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thin'  you  never  done  yet,  and  you  throw 
me  down!” 

“I  ain't  never  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  roller  skates  yet  either,” 
1  says,  “but  that  don't  Bay  I  wanna 
do  it!” 

“I  see  you’re  still  yellah!”  he  soya. 
“So  long.' 

“If  1  was  yellah,  I  wouldn't  he  here!” 
I  hollers,  loain’  all  control.  “Bring  on 
your  areyoplane;  111  go  anywheres  you 
will!” 

Well,  Joe.  them  words  come  near 
bein'  my  downfall,  and  a  thing  like 
that  in  an  areyoplane  ain’t  no  joke! 
We  go  out  to  the  field  where  SlimV- 
got  the  machine  stored,  and  they  was 
u  lot  of  guys  flyin’  around  in  the  air. 
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rf/i/n  fancy  stunt*  and  the  Uk». 
they  was  sailin'  along  so  ni«  and  easy 
it  looked  likes  anybody  could  do  it  and 
why  not.  but  look*  In  thin  cane  its  cer¬ 
tainly  deceivin'.  III  tell  the  world  fair! 
A  lot  of  mechanic*  bning  out  Slim's 
machine,  which  contains  two  seat* 
amonjr  other  thing*,  and  they  is  a 
machine  gun  mounted  on  one  of  'cm. 
They  started  up  the  motor  and— oh. 
lady.  Joe,  1  been  in  ample  battles  over 
here,  but  I,  you,  or  nobody  else  ain't 
ever  heard  no  noise  like  thi*  baby  made. 
I  once  had  a  second-hand  auto,  and 
when  yon  started  it  in  first  speed  it 
used  to  send  everybody  mnnin*  to  cover 
from  the  noiac,  thinkin*.  well,  here's 
another  earthquake;  but  thi*  arcyo- 
plane  motor  would  of  made  that  quit 
like  a  dog,  Joe! 

MGet  in  the  seat  where  the  gun  is!" 
yells  Slim  after  I  have  been  rivr  four 
coats,  a  football  headpiece,  and  guggle* 
to  nut  on. 

Joe,  1  give  a  look  up  at  the  sky  and 
listened  to  that  there  motor  for  a 
minute.  “I'll  tell  you,  Slim/'  1  says.  "I 
think  I  better  go  up  next  Friday,  hey?*' 
"Get  in,  yellahr  he  bawls. 

1  got  in,  Joe. 

WELL,  we  start  to  roll  along  over  the 
ground  with  a  lot  of  guvs  holdin* 
on  the  back,  and  pretty  soon  they  let  go 
and  we  started  up  in  the  air.  We  kept 
(Mfi  doin'  that,  and,  Joe,  1  felt  I  was 
closer  to  heaven  than  I  ever  had  been 
before  in  my  life,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  1  took  a  look  down  over  the  side 
and — oh,  boy!  Joe.  people  looked  like 
gnats  and  buildin's  was  cubes  of  sugar! 
They  was  a  gauge  on  this  thing  which 
claimed  wc  was  goin'  ninety  miles  an 
hour,  and,  believe  me,  Joe,  I  was  wish- 
in'  we  wouldn't  do  no  skiddin'  or  have 
no  blow-outs!  Pretty  soon  the  needle 
on  the  gauge  moves  up  to  100,  and  I 
begin  to  look  around  for  motorcycle 
cops,  till  1  remembered  that's  one  curse 
arevoplanin*  is  free  from. 

We  shoot  along  like  that  until  we 
finally  grt  right  over  our  lines,  and 
I  happened  to  look  up  and  see  another 
areyoplane  cornin'  toward  us. 

"Look,  Slim!"  I  hollers  In  his  ear. 
"We  got  company!'* 

He  twists  around  and  looks,  Joe,  and 
then  he  get*  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  We 
swung  around  in  a  circle  and  started 
to  climb  up  until  I  figured  Slim  was 
gonna  drop  in  on  St.  Peter  for  a  friend* 
ly  call.  This  other  Areyoplane  atarta 
up  after  us,  and  believe  me  It's  travel- 
some!  It  got  closer  and  closer 
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every  minute.  "Can  you  handle  that 
machine  gun?"  hollers  Slim. 

"Yeh!"  I  hollers  back.  "But  I  thought 
thi*  was  a  pleasure  trip  and — " 

"Shut  up!”  bawl*  Slim  “Provided 
you  wanna  live  out  the  day!  I'm  gonna 
climb  up  over  this  guy  and  when  I  tell 
you  to  shoot,  you  start  workin'  that 
gun !  It's  the  only  chunce  we  got.  That 
bird  is  a  German,  and  he  brung  down 
two  of  our  machines  only  yesterday. 
If  wr  get  this  guy,  it  may  mean  a  com¬ 
mission;  if  wc  don't-  well,  you  and  me 
is  all  through  with  livin’!” 

Oh.  boy? 

Joe,  can  you  imagine  my  feeling?  A 
mile  up  in  the  air  and  in  a  tight  bole 
like  thi*!  I  must  of  eat  somethin'  for 
breakfast  that  didn|t  set  right,  Joe.  be¬ 
cause  I  sure  got  sick  to  my  stomach, 
now  believe  me!  I  ain't  no  hero,  Joe. 
Pm  human?  I  give  thi*  machine  gun 
a  quick  once  over  and  she  wn*  workin 
great,  and  then  I  looked  down  over  the 
side  through  the  glass  and  I  seen  that 


everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  lines  was 
wntchin'  the  thing. 

Joe.  this  German  guy  was  some  flyer! 
He  twirled  and  twisted  around  like  a 
nutty  bat  or  somethin*,  and  once  I 
thought  he  was  gonna  drive  his  ma¬ 
chine  right  into  us.  If  he  had,  we 
would  of  got  the  worst  of  it,  because 
his  areyoplane  was  twice  us  big  as  ours 
and  had  three  guys  in  it.  In  about  one 
second  more  tney  open  up  with  their 

Sin  and,  Joe,  it  begins  to  hail  bullets! 

nc  of  them  chipped  a  slice  off  our  pro¬ 
peller  and  another  cut  a  *tay  outa  one 
of  the  wings.  Them  things  kept  sing- 
in'  all  around  us  and  I  had  a  fearful 
time  with  myself  to  keep  from  turnin’ 
loose  with  my  gun,  but  I  waited  for 
Slim's  orders,  bein'  a  soldier. 

"Go  to  it,  Slim!"  I  hollers.  "They 
ain't  hit  neither  of  u*  yet!" 

"I  don’t  care  if  they  hit  either  of  us 
or  not!"  he  hollers  back.  "I’m  hopin’ 
they  don’t  hit  the  gas  tank  or  the  motor 
—that's  all!" 

Well,  Joe,  that's  Just  what  happened 
the  next  minute!  They  cut  loose  again 
and  one  of  them  bullets  put  a  hole  in 
the  gas  tank,  and  the  motor  begin  to 
raisa.  "Good  night /"  I  say*  to  myself, 
and  then  Slim  turn*  around  and  yells: 

“Go  on,  Ed,  turn  that  baby  loose  and 
give  them  squareheads  Hell!" 

Joe.  I  did  that  thing!  They  wa*  one 
guy  shootin'  at  us  with  a  automatic 
and  I  got  Mat  bird  first.  Then  I  de¬ 
voted  all  the  rest  of  my  time  to  their 
motor.  Joe,  we  was  in  bad  shape  our¬ 
selves,  but  you  ought  to  of  seen  Slim 
drive  that  areyoplane.  I  think  he  must 
of  been  holdin*  us  up  with  will  power 
instead  of  horsepower!  Them  stiffs  got 
Slim  in  the  arm  witfll  a  lucky  shot,  and  , 
in  another  second  I  stopped  one  with 
my  hum  shoulder,  hut  I  keep  that  gun 
clickin'  like  a  busy  typewriter.  Both 
of  us  is  droppin'  lower  all  the  time, 
and  it's  only  a  Question  of  who  will 
quit  first.  Well,  Joe,  the  Germans  got 
enough  and  decided  to  call  it  a  day. 
They  start  back  to  their  own  lines,  cut- 
tin*  all  kinds  of  crazy  circle*  in  the  air. 

I  must  of  got  them  in  the  motor,  be¬ 
cause  they  started  to  coast  down  with 
us  right  on  their  tail.  Then.  Joe.  they 
swung  around  all  of  a  sudden  and  tried 
to  climb  up.  I  had  a  thing  a*  big  a* 
the  side  or  a  barn  to  shoot  at  for  a 
second,  and  I  give  them  all  I  had  in 
stock.  Joe,  that  German  areyoplune 
crumbled  un  like  paper  and  dropped  to 
the  ground,  with  flames  shootin'  out 
of  it  like  a  skyrocket! 

I  don't  know*  how  we  ever  made  a 
landin',  but  we  got  down  all  right  be¬ 
hind  our  lines,  and  about  a  million  guy* 
come  runnin*  over  to  us,  cheerin'  and 
throwin*  up  their  hats.  Even  the  offi¬ 
cers  was  excited,  which  is  unusual. 
Slim  had  to  be  lifted  out,  because  he 
had  gone  to  work  and  fainted,  but  I  was 
all  O.  K.  except  for  a  trifle  skin  scraped 
off  of  my  shoulder.  Our  eaptain  come* 
runnin'  up  and  shakes  my  band. 

"Harmon,"  he  »ays,  -Iyou  are  posi¬ 
tively  a  wonder!  I  never  know  what 
you'll  Ho  next.  I'm  going  to  recommend 
you  for  a  commission  this  very*  day!" 

"Thanks!"  I  says.  "Say.  captain.  1 
think  New  York  has  got  it  on  Paris 
eighty  ways.  I  met  a  guy  there  that 
never  heard  tell  of  the  Polo  Grounds— 
ain't  that  rich?" 

Your*  truly,  Ed  Harmon. 

(They  ain’t  no  use  for  me  to  sign 
"Sergeant,'*  Joe,  because  for  all  I  know 
I'm  a  admiral  by  now,  hey? 

(7*o  be  continued  in  an  early  issue) 


Why  Are  We  at  Peace  with  Bulgaria  ? 
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covert  threat  to  this  effect  was  con¬ 
stantly  held  over  Itusaia. 

It  Mounds  very  crude  and  iticfllcaciwa 
when  thus  epitomised ;  but  as  practiced 
by  Ferdinand  it  proved  anything  but 
futile,  and  earned  for  him  a  deservedly 
high  place  in  the  annul*  of  the  old 
diplomacy.  tt 

When  the  Balkan  nations  actually 
united  against  the  Turks,  in  1911.  It 
was  a  great  blow  both  to  Russia  and  to 
the  Central  Power*.  Their  faith  In  the 
venality  of  human  nature,  upon  which 
they  staked  their  all.  received  a  rude 
shock.  Yet  they  adhered  to  their  old 
method*,  and  when  the  Turks  wen? 
beaten,  the  Triple  Alliance  invented 
live  kingdom  of  Albania  to  checkmate 
Serbia  and  to  block  her  from  the  sea- 
Then,  by  backing  Ferdinand  and  prom¬ 
ising  him  military  support,  they  in¬ 
duced  him  to  attack  Serbia  and  Greece. 

Both  Austria  and  Bulgaria  expected 
that  the  Bulgarian  armies  would  go 
through  those  of  Serbia  and  Greece 
"like  a  knife  through  cheese,"  and  it 


came  as  a  bitter  surprise  to  both  when 
the  cheese  proved  tougher  than  the 
knife.  By  playing  the  traitor  to  her 
allies,  Bulgaria  not  only  broke  up  the 
Balkan  confederation — which  is  and 
must  be  the  safeguard  of  the  peninsula 
— but  lost  territory  both  to  her  cx- 
allie*  and  to  the  Turk*. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that,  after  the 
Second  Balkan  War.  Bulgaria,  in  her 
intense  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Serbia 
and  Greece,  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Turkey,  Germany’s  vassal. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  is  given 
to  show  the  position  Bulgaria  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  Balkans,  and  why  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  she  should  sine  with  the 
Central  Powers  at  the  outset  of  the 
war.  Serbia,  whose  land*  she  coveted, 
was  with  the  Entente.  And  Greece 
whose  lands  she  also  coveted,  wa*  at 
that  time  completely  in  accord  with  hot 
prime  minister.  Mr.  Venizelog,  who  al 
wavs  wa*  the  most  ardent  of  Entcntists 

France  at  once  reasoned  that  thi? 
must  be  the  case.  Unfortunately  in 
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England,  as  in  America,  there  exists  a 
curious  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  Bul¬ 
garia.  owing  to  the  assiduous  propa¬ 
ganda  which  she  has  carried  on  for  so 
many  years.  Because  of  this  state  of 
mind  England  temporized  with  Bul¬ 
garia.  and  at  the  outset  of  the  war  we 
lost  the  one  great  chance  of  striking 
a  vital  blow  at  Germany  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  and  shortening  the  war  by  many 
months.  To-day  we  are  again — this 
time  in  America — the  victims  of  Bul¬ 
garian  cunning. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  told  King  Constan¬ 
tine  that  the  reason  he  bad  arranged 
to  send  exchange  professors  to  Amer¬ 
ica  w'as  because  he  wished  to  give  his 
best  psychologists  a  chance  to  study  the 
American  people.  And  the  conclusions 
they  reported  to  him  were  that  we  were 
'•dominated  by  limitless  sentimentality 
and  boundless  vanity.” 

We  have  other  traits  which  perhaps 
they  did  not  notice.  Of  the  two  they 
did  discover  let  us  modestly  admit  a 
fair  proportion;  and  it  is  on  these  two 
that  the  Bulgarians  have  consistently 
played  for  the  last  thirty  years,  both  in 
England  and  in  America.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  an  idea  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  as  a  sort  of  woolly  lamb,  unfor¬ 
tunately  garbed  as  a  wolf,  who  only 
needs  proper  guidance — our  guidance — 
to  make  nim  shed  his  wolfs  clothing 
and  appear  in  all  his  fleecy  whiteness. 

There  are  those  in  America  to-day 
who  believe  that,  if  we  only  refrain 
from  declaring  war  on  Bulgaria,  she 
will  be  induced  to  make  a  separate 
peace,  and  even  to  come  out  on  our 
side. 

What  possible  reason  is  there  for 
such  a  hope?  There  is  not  a  small 
ally  of  the  Entente  within  the  fighting 
zone  which  is  not  suffering  grievously. 
Why  should  Bulgaria  elect  to  become 
another  victim? 

As  the  ally  of  Germany  she  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  She  has  accomplished  all  her 
immediate  territorial  desires.  She  is 
mistress  of  Serbia,  of  three  of  the  rich¬ 
est  provinces  of  Greece,  and  of  part  of 
Rumania.  And  she  believes  that  she 
can  keep  on  playing  America,  as  she  so 
successfully  played  England,  so  long 
as  America  is  useful  to  her. 

Even  to-day  there  is  an  earnest  tiul- 
garophilc  party  in  England,  headed  by 
the  pacifist  Noel  Buxton,  who  furnishes 
us  with  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  an 
Englishman  rising  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  pleading  that  Bulgaria 
,4must  not  come  out  of  this  war  with  a 
grievance.”  That  is  to  say,  Serbia, 
England's  ally,  who  has  given  her  life's 
blood  and  all  in  this  war,  is  to  cede 
vast  tracts  of  her  territory  to  the  nu 
tion  that  is  killing  Englishmen  (and 
American  Red  Cross  men)  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  lest  the  latter  should  hnve  a 
"grievance”  against  England  f  Why  not 
as  well  maintain  that  Germany  must 
come  out  of  the  war  with  all  her  de¬ 
sires  satisfied,  lest  she  should  feel  un¬ 
kindly  toward  the  nations  that  are 
fighting  her? 

Robert n  College 

WE  Americans  have  an  American 
college  in  Constantinople  of  which 
we  are  immensely  proud.  Roberts  Col¬ 
lege  is  patronized  by  Greeks,  Bulga¬ 
rians,  and  Armenians,  with  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Greeks  look  upon  it  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  where  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  English  at  a  less 
cost  than  by  going  to  England. 

The  Bulgarians  regard  it  in  quite 
another  light.  To  them  it  is  their  chief 
and  cheapest  means  of  propaganda  in 
the  United  States.  They  not  only  en¬ 
courage  well-to-do  parents  to  send 
their  sane  there,  but  they  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  number  of  poor  young  Bul¬ 
garians  of  ability.  When  these  are 
graduated  they  are  put  into  govern¬ 
ment  positions  all  over  Bulgaria,  and 
one  of  their  functions  is  to  watch  out 
for  American  and  English  travelers, 
entertain  them,  and  impress  them  with 
Bulgaria's  unity  of  spirit  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  with  her  rights  in 
the  Balkans. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  in  far- 
distant  lands  knows  how  gratifying  it 
is  to  he  addressed  in  one's  own  lan¬ 
guage  where  least  one  expects  it,  and 
Bulgaria's  Roberts  College  graduates 
have  been  successful  in  impressing 
English-speaking  travelers. 

The  professors  of  Roberts  College 
arc  the  next  targets  of  Bulgarian 
propaganda.  At  different  times  they 
are  practically  all  invited  to  Bulgaria, 
where  they  arc  flattered,  feasted,  and 
treated  as  the  spiritual  guides  of  Bul¬ 
garia.  The  climax  cornea  when  Czar 
Ferdinand  invites  them  to  the  palace 
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and  has  an  informal  talk  of  an  hour  ot 
two  with  them,  in  which  he  dilate**  on 
the  aspirations  of  Bulgaria,  and  of 
how  she  looks  to  America  for  guidance 
and  help. 

Unfortunately  we  democratic  people 
seem  to  be  particularly  vulnerable  to 
royal  favors.  Before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  it  was  said  that  there 
was  hardly  an  American  who  had  ever 
dined  with  the  Kaiser  who  did  not  be¬ 
come  pro-German  in  his  sympathies. 
And  if  any  Roberts  College  professor 
is  not  won  over  to  Bulgaria’s  side  after 
feeling  the  warm  handclasp  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  it  is  because  he  is  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  two  characteristics  which 
the  Kaiser's  psychologists  pronounced 
our  dominant  traits. 

l*t  Us  Not  Be  Fooled 

THE  crowning  play  was  to  have  beer 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Bulgaria 
herself  to  this  country  to  "study  our  in¬ 
stitutions” — and  incidentally  to  raise 
enormous  sums  of  money  to  establish  in 
Bulgaria  the  same  institutions  that  she 
would  have  admired  in  America.  So 
far  as  I  know,  America  has  never  yet 
been  flattered  by  the  visit  of  a  real 
queen.  Unfortunately  for  the  Bul¬ 
garian  propaganda,  the  war  put  a  stop 
to  the  visit  of  the  royal  drummer. 

Perhaps  the  most  artful  of  all  Bul¬ 
garia's  scheming  has  been  done 
through  our  missionaries.  We  main¬ 
tain  a  large  body  of  missionaries  in  the 
Near  East.  These  missionaries  have 
made  no  converts  among  the  Serbs 
and  the  Greeks  because  with  those  two 
their  religion  is  a  part  of  their  na¬ 
tionality.  To  exchange  it  for  another 
form  seemB  to  them  to  be  betraying 
the  best  there  ia  in  them,  which  is  the 
love  for  their  country.  Such  scruples 
have  less  weight  with  the  Bulgarians 
They  have  played  the  religious  game 
between  Austria  and  Russia  for  ymrs. 
and  are  quite  prepared  to  go  the  limit 
with  America.  In  fact,  they  arc  inti¬ 
mating  that  if  America  will  "stand  by 
them  —I.  e.,  if  she  will  let  them  keep 
the  Serbian  and  Greek  territory  they 
hold — they  are  prepared  as  a  nation  tn 
turn  Protestant.  And  in  furtherance  of 
this  pretty  game.  Minister  PanaretofT 
may  be  seen  every  Sunday  morning  in 
the  front  pew  of  a  Protestant  church 
in  Washington. 

Let  us  hope  Bulgaria  will  not  he 
able  to  play  on  an  enlightened  and  dis¬ 
interested  western  democracy  the  tricks 
she  played  on  autocratic  ami  self-inter¬ 
ested  Russia  and  Austria.  The  case  has 
only  to  be  stated  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  to  defeat  itself.  Sentimental  we 
may  be.  and  rather  childishly  vain 
as  the  Kaiser  has  said;  also  ignorant 
of  the  intricacies  of  European  politics. 
But  we  are  no  fools,  and  above  all  else 
we  are  not  in  this  war  for  any  scheme 
of  self-aggrandizcmcnt. 

This  vital  fact  Bulgaria  cannot  he 
expected  to  understand.  Steeped  in  the 
methods  of  the  old  diplomacy.  Bul¬ 
garia,  like  Germany,  is  incapable  of 
believing  that  we  are  fighting  in  any 
disinterested  spirit.  If  it  is  not  land 
we  want,  then  it  must  be  business  ad¬ 
vantage-  -or  spiritual  domination. 

Even  the  casual  newspaper  reader 
can  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  the  Bulgarian  propaganda,  by 
noticing  who  in  this  country  flies  to  the 
defense  of  Minister  PanaretofT  and  of 
Bulgaria.  So  ardent,  indeed,  are  these 
defenders  that  they  cannot  perceive 
that  if  PanaretofT  is  the  honorable  and 
loyal  man  they  proclaim  him  to  be,  he 
must  of  necessity  srrve  the  interests 
of  his  country — the  ally  of  Germany — 
and  not  the  interest*  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  at  war  with  the  allies 
of  his  country. 

War  Cains 

I  SAID  that  the  case  against  Bulgaria 
had  only  to  be  stated  to  convince  the 
people  of  America  that  we  should  no 
longer  lend  ourselves  to  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  Bulgaria  and  Germany.  But 
we  have  been  a  year  in  the  world  war. 
and  still  the  pro-Bulgarians  are  strong 
enough  to  prevent  our  declaring  war 
against  her. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  do  so  we  may 
lose  the  missionary  property  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  years  of  work,  and  possibly  the 
lives  of  many  missionaries.  This  is  a 
terrible  price,  but  sometimes  a  man  or 
a  nation  must  make  a  terrible  sacrifice 
for  a  greater  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  should  we 
fftint  bv  declaring  war  on  Bulgaria? 

To  begin  with,  we  should  hearten 
Serbia,  which  sees  us.  her  ally. on  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  the  ravishers  of  her 
women,  the  murderers  of  her  children, 
and  the  despoilers  of  her  land.  Is  it  a 
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\  won  d«?r  the  Serbs  stand  amazed  and 
!  disheartened  at  the  sight? 

Secondly,  we  should  gain  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple,  who  cannot  understand  how  we  can 
honestly  call  ourselves  their  friend  and 
ally,  and  at  the  same  time  the  friend 
of  the  foe  we  expect  them  to  fight.  # 
Thirdly,  by  enlisting  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  the  Greek  army 
of  half  a  million  men,  the  Allied  army 
at  Saloniki  could  reconquer  Serbia,  cqt 
cfT  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  from  Germany, 
and  encourage  the  Jugoslavs  of  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina.  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia  to 
rise  in  rebellion  and  bring  about  the 
disintegration  of  Austria.  • 

We  could  thus  shorten  the  war  by 
months,  or  even  years,  and  thereby  save 
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VJ  perately  playing  for  time;  and 
every  minute  we  delay  our  declaration 
of  war  against  Bulgaria  is  a  valuable 
minute  gained  for  Germany. 

So  long  as  we  remain  friendly  with 
Bulgaria  so  long  do  we  abet  and  foster 
the  German  propaganda  In  Greece— 
ko  long  do  we  sap  the  vitality  of  the 
only  front  which  can  deal  a  vital  blow 
at  Mitteleuropa's  invulnerability. 

Germany  is  afraid  of  the  Macedonian 
front  a*  she  is  of  none  other  On  the 
west  both  sides  can  hold  out  till  utter 
exhaustion  seta  in— and  who  can  *ay 
how  long  that  may  be?  To  carry  men 
and  supplies  to  her  Balkan  army,  how¬ 
ever,  Germany  has  only  two  long  single- 
track  railways,  and  the  country  is  so 
wild  and  rough  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  increasing  these  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  whole  sea.  and  numerous  short 
railways. 

Time  is  the  great  necessity  for  the 
plans  of  Germany  ;  and  Bulgaria  mean¬ 
while.  in  the  captured  Greek  and  Ser¬ 
bian  provinces,  deports  and  kill* 
Greeks  and  Serbian*— importing  Bul¬ 
garians  in  their  place — with  the  ex- 
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inhabitant*.  To-day  there  are  only 
17.900  Greeks.  What  has  become  of 
them?  Perhaps  the  Bulgar*.  like  Cain, 
will  answer:  ‘And  are  we  the  keeper* 
of  the  Greek*?'  " 

Shorten  the  War 

G1  ERMANY  has  won  her  successes  by 
I  defeating  our  allies  separately,  one 
by  one.  We  can  follow  these  same 
«s*rtic*  in  the  Balkans.  We  can  defeat 
Bulgaria.  Force  Turkey  to  a  separate 
peace.  Cut  off  Germany  from  the  rich 
wheat  field*  and  oil  well*  of  Rumania. 
Encourage  the  Jugoslavs  of  Austria  to 
revolt. 

This  is  no  impossible  dream  These 
things  can  all  he  done  with  one-tenth 
of  the  effort  it  would  cost  u*  to  drive 
the  Germans  back  to  the  Rhine,  on  the 
western  front. 

President  Wileon  has  done  one  great 
thing  by  coming  out  for  the  integrity 
“  ~  ~  ’  -1—  second 
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of  Greece  Can  he  not  do  the  - 

great  thing,  which  will  give  added 
weight  to  hi*  Grecian  declaration? 

Bv  declaring  war  against  Bulgaria, 
America  will  become  the  cement  of  the 
Great  Alliance  Without  sending  a 
cannon  or  a  soldier  to  Macedonia  her¬ 
self,  she  can  shorten  the  war— shorten 
the  line*  of  grave*  of  our  youths- 
simply  by  proving  our  good  faith  to  our 
Balkan  Allies. 
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GHICKEN  SOUP,  n  juicy  sirloin 
steak,  asparagus,  lettuce -and* tomato 
salad,  a  glass  of  sweet  milk,  and  a 
dessert  of  lemon  pie  calculated  to  bring 
with  it  memories  of  mother's  culinary 
ability — there  you  have  a  fair  example 
of  the  meal  which  a  normal  young  sol¬ 
dier  would  order  in  a  city  restaurant 
while  on  leave. 

That  meal  in  a  cantonment  city  of 
the  South,  will  coat  $1.68.  In  a  South¬ 
ern  city  where  there  is  no  cantonment 
the  same  meal,  served  in  the  same  way 
and  in  the  same  type  of  restaurant, 


proprietors  of  the  popular-priced  res¬ 
taurants  in  military  cities  demand — 
and,  what  is  more,  receive — an  excess 
profit  of  63  cent*  on  this  meal;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  46  per  cent  on  the  normal 
price  charged  by  a  restaurant  owner  in 
a  nonmilitary  city. 

The  Soldier  Pay a 

THE  restaurant  business  of  the  South 
has  gTOwn  like  Jack's  beanstalk 
since  the  building  of  cantonments 
through  the  cotton  belt.  Where,  pre¬ 
vious  to  April  6,  1917,  one  restaurant 
eked  out  a  fair  measure  of  profit  there 
•  arc  now  four  or  five  doing  n  land-office 
business.  For  facta  are  facts— and  the 
facts  in  the  restaurant  case  happen  to 
be  that  when  your  average  soldier  is 
given  leave  from  camp  he  travels  as 
fast  as  electric  car  or  jitney  can  carry 
him  to  a  restaurant.  On  nights  when 
general  leave  is  granted  -  Saturday 
night,  for  instance — it  is  a  well-nigh 
hopeless  task  to  worm  one's  way  into 
a  popular  type  of  restaurant  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  city  of  the  South.  And  it  isn't 
that  the  food  at  the  cantonment  is  not 
ample  or  of  the  best  quality;  it  is  more 
a  craving  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  get 
away  from  the  incessant  cainp  mess,  to 
ait  before  a  table  on  which  there  ia 
supposedly  clean  napery  and  to  order 
what  they  will  from  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  menu. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  restaurant  food 
is  different.  As  a  man  of  the  Ohio 
Division,  In  camp  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
told  me:  "We  have  fine  food — but, 
t«ord,  how  it  is  maltreated  by  the 
kitchen  police!  When  it  gets  to  us  it's 
food — and  nothing  else;  cooked  any 
old  way." 

But  whatever  the  reason  for  this 
soldierly  passion  for  a  restaurant  meal 
when  leave  is  granted,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  passion  does  exist.  General 
leave  nights  find  the  restaurants  in 
cantonment  towns  preparing  for  a 
great  drive:  extra  waiters  are  mar¬ 
shaled,  cooks  are  on  their  too* — the 
trolleys  and  jitneys  begin  to  arrive, 
and  there  is  a  rush  for  the  marble-topped 
counters  and  the  rows  of  slim  tables. 

I  am  writing  now  of  the  enlisted  men. 
The  officers,  ns  n  rule,  seek  the  hotels 
and  the  higher  types  of  restaurants 
where  the  prices  are  theoretically 
within  reach  of  their  pockethooks. 
But  the  enlisted  men  the  privates, 
corporals,  sergeants — they  eddy  Into 
the  cheaper  lunchrooms — restaurants 
of  the  Child's  type  and  pack  them, 
jam  them. 

It  is  no  uncommon  sight  on  Saturday 
nights  in  military  cities  through  the 
South  to  see  lines  formed  outside  the 
little  restaurants,  the  soldiers  patiently 
awaiting  their  turn  and  passively  sub¬ 
mitting  to  treatment  suen  as  one  usu¬ 
ally  sees  among  a  gang  of  laborer*  be¬ 
fore  the  pay  car.  I  have  seen  this  in 
Montgomery,  in  Spartanburg,  in  Green¬ 
ville,  in  Anniston,  in  Columbia,  in 
Macon,  in  Little  Rock,  in  Atlanta — all 
cities  on  the  outskirts  of  which  the 
Government  has  constructed  canton¬ 
ments. 

The  restaurant  men  in  these  cities  do 
not  face  the  legitimate  gamble  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Theirs  is  a  sure  patronage  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  their  cupacity;  the  volume 
of  business  does  not  fluctuate  save  in 
the  rare  instances  where,  because  of 
nn  epidemic,  u  cantonment  quarantines 
the  city;  or  the  city  the  cantonment. 

Therefore,  by  all  the  laws  of  busi¬ 
ness,  prices  in  these  cantonment-city 
restaurants  should  be  materially  lower 
than  the  prices  existing  in  restaurants 
of  the  same  class  in  cities  where  there 
are  no  cantonments.  In  the  latter  class 
of  cities  the  proprietors  face  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  patronage  and  a  certainty  that 


there  will  be  a  greater  percentage  <*i 
food  wastage. 

But  something  is  patently  wrong  On 
average*  struck  from  actual  menu  card 
secured  from  almost  every  city  «»f  tcjl 
size  in  the  South,  the  prices  charged  in 
the  restaurants  of  the  military  cities 
run  about  40  per  cent  higher  than  the 
prices  in  the  nonmilitary  cities. 

1  do  not  make  this  statement  on  hear 
say  or  even  on  the  memory  of  personal 
observation.  I  have  in  my  possession 
actual  menu  cards,  two  to  four 
from  each  city  and  always  fruni  rep  re 


type*  gathered  from  the  following 
military  cities  of  the  South:  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  (Camp  Sheridan)  ;  Annis¬ 
ton.  Ala.  (Camp  McClellan  I  ;  Atlanta. 
Ga.  (Camp  Gordon) ;  Macon,  Ga.  (Camp 
Wheeler) Spartanhu rg,  S.  C.  (Camp 
Wadsworth);  Greenville,  S.  C.  (Camp 
Sevier);  Columbia,  S.  C .  (Camp  Jack- 
son);  Charleston,  S.  C.  (Navy  Yard 
and  Naval  Training  Station);  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  (Camp  Pike),  and  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla  (Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston  1 . 
I  have  actual  menu  curds  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nonmilitary  cities:  Birmingham, 
Bessemer,  and  Mobile,  Ala,;  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga  (there  are  few  cities  in  the 
South  where  there  are  no  cantonments  ) . 

A  comparison  in  prices  charged  is 
rather  startling  when  one  pauses  tci 
consider  that  the  restaurant  men  in  the 
nonmilitary  cities  ussuro  me  that  their 

Crofits  are  exceedingly  good  and  their 
usiness  flourishing.  Figure,  then,  that 
the  restaurant  owner  in  the  military 
cities  makes  not  only  the  profit  of  nor¬ 
mal  times,  hut  in  addition  to  that  the 
excess  profit  in  on  increase  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  38  per  cent. 

The  thing  sums  up  into  u  form  r»f 
extortion  directed  against  the  very  men 
for  whom  we  are  asked  to  make  sacri¬ 
fice*  of  every  sort:  it  is  a  tax  on  the 
soldier  himself.  For  if  we  accept  as  a 
premise  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
your  soldier  does  go  to  u  restaurant 
when  he  is  on  leave,  then  there  is  but 
one  conclusion — and  that  is  thnt  the 
restaurant  owners  have  cannily  taken 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  boost  their 
prices  to  n  point  where  their  profits  are 
beyond  all  reason. 

Striking  an  A  rerage 

LET  us  take  for  comparison  the  dishes 
i  which  a  hungry  soldier  would  natu¬ 
rally  call  for,  remembering  that  the 
prices  in  the  following  tabic  are  culled 
from  all  the  menus  in  my  possession 
from  the  cities  mentioned  above.  Aver¬ 
age  price: 

Nnnrsnton*  Can  ton - 
mmt  City  mrnt  City 

Lamb  chops . $  .35  $  .50 

Two  pouched  eggs . 21  .27 

One  dozen  fried  oyster*  .38  .49 

Wheat  cakes  and  sirup  .14  „t£* 

Sirloin  steak . 10  .62 

Ham  and  eggs...,..*  .28  .40 

Tomatoes  and  lettuce.  .22  .31 

Asparagus . \  . .  -25 

Lemon  pie . 07  .11 

Spanish  mackerel . 38  .47 

Glass  sweet  milk .....  .05  .07 

Spanish  omelet . 35  .50 

Strawberry  shortcake.  .14  .21 

Chicken  soup.........  .16  .21 

Double  loin  steak .....  .90  1.35 

Cold  sliced  chicken...  .45  ,54 

The  list  might  be  carried  on  indefi¬ 
nitely.  but  I  have  endeavored  to  be  just 
in  selecting  only  those  dishes  which  I 
happen  to  know  are  the  most  popular 
with  soldiers  m  town  for  the  day  or 
evening.  To  strike  an  absolutely  fair 
basis  of  comparison,  let  us  consider  the 
average  prices  charged  for  certain 
things  in  two  small  Alabama  cities: 
Anniston,  where  Camp  McClellan  is  lo¬ 
cated,  and  Bessemer,  where  there  is  no 
cantonment.  The  two  cities  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  sire,  and  both  are  in 
the  industrial  belt  of  northern  Ala¬ 
bama,  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
each  other. 

l4imb  chops,  which  cost  35  cents  in 
Bessemer,  cost  45  in  Anniston;  plain, 
ordinary,  everyday  wheat  cukc>  and 
sirup  which  are  15  cents  in  Bessemer  are 
26  in  Anniston;  a  small  sirloin  steak 
which  may  be  had  for  35  cents  in  Besse¬ 
mer  will  cost  65  in  Anniston;  a  slice  of 
lemon  pie  costs  5  cents  in  Bessemer 
and  1<I0  per  cent  more  in  Anniston 
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Or  perhaps  a  comparison  between  the 
prices  prevailing  in  non  cantonment 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  ami  military  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.  The  cities  are  about  the 
name  sixe — each  a  bit  more  than  200.. 
4101)  in  population;  they  arc  156  miles 
apart.  Birmingham,  however,  is  not  in 
.in  agricultural  region,  and  Atlanta  is. 
Furthermore.  Atlanta  has  greater  rail¬ 
road  facilities-  But  a  bit  of  sliced 
chicken  in  a  Birmingham  restaurant 
will  ront  40  cents  as  against  55  rents 
for  the  same  thing  in  Atlanta;  lamb 
•  hop*,  which  are  86  cents  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  average  4o  cents  in  Atlanta;  one 
dozen  fried  oysters  are  menued  at  40 
cents  in  Birmingham  and  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  67  cents  in  Atlanta;  let¬ 
tuce  and  tomato  salad,  which  will  cost 
23  cents  in  a  Birmingham  restaurant, 
will  appear  on  your  Atlanta  check  at 
31  cents;  and  a  glass  of  sweet  milk, 
which  you  may  buy  at  any  cheap  res¬ 
taurant  in  Birmingham  for  a  single 
jitney,  will  cost  twice  that  amount  in 
any  one  of  the  live  representative  At- 
tanta  restaurants  the  menus  of  which  1 
have  in  my  possession. 

And  the  irony  of  it:  in  Charleston 
S.  C-,  where  the  Navy  Yard  is  located — 
a  city  from  the  streets  of  which  one 
may  gaze  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean— one  is 
taxed  an  average  price  of  50  cents  for 
so  common  a  fish  as  Spanish  mackerel, 
whereas  in  Birmingham.  200  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  restaurant  price  is  41) 
cents,  and  even  in  Atlanta  is  only  46. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  prices 
are  averaged  from  menu  cards  of  every 
little  restaurant  in  every  one  of  the 
cities  mentioned  But  the  averaging 
has  been  done  fairly.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  menu  cards  from  Birmingham 
which  I  have  represent  a  higher  type 
of  restaurant  than  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  list.  There  can  lie  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to.  at  least,  an  equality.  1  have 
not  selected  unusual  dishes  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  he  higher  in  the  military  towns. 
The  list  which  I  have  given  could  not 
be  more  commonplace  or  fair:  all  are 
dishes  which  a  hungry  soldier  would 

naturally  call  for. 

Nickel-Snatcher  h 

1  HAVE  talked  with  the  restaurant 
I  men  in  cantonment  cities.  They  are 
wild-eyed  with  enthusiasm.  Those  who 
will  talk  at  all  have  hit  upon  a  common 
phrase:  MI'm  making  so  much  money  1 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  it!"  And 
about  40  per  cent  of  that  money  does 
not  legitimately  belong  to  them:  It  Tep 

resents  an  excess  prof-  ... - - 

a  good,  legitimate,  normal  profit  It 
is  money  collected  from  soldiers  made- 
hungry  by  hours  and  hours,  days  and 
days  of  strenuous  drilling  that  they 
might  make  themselves  fit  to  fight  the 
battles  of  these  men  who  own  the  res¬ 
taurants  these  men  and  their  opulent 
families.  It  is  a  preying  upon  the  natu¬ 
ral  human  appetite  for  food.  It  vs  u 
frenzied  tumbling  over  one  another  to 
snatch  the  extra  nickel  from  thr  $30 
per  month  of  the  private  soldier.  To 
my  mind  there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  and 
I  have  seen  personally  and  have  per¬ 
sonally  writhed  because  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  it— 
no  wav.  unless  public  sentiment  can  he 
so  crystallized  that  it  will  become  force¬ 
ful  and  effective. 

This  frantic  moneygrubbing  has  be¬ 
come  petty  in  many  of  the  cantonment 
cities.  In  the  others  it  is  becoming  so. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  proprie¬ 
tors  of  cheap  restaurants  in  the  can¬ 
tonment  towns  who  arc  not  parties  to 
this  penny  grabbing— hut  I  have  not 
found  them  in  my  wanderings  about  the 
training  camps  of  the  South. 

Let  us  consider  this  from  an  Atlanta 
restaurant  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  one  for  soldiprs  in  that  city. 
On  the  menu  card  appears;  “Extra 
charge  of  five  cents  for  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  on  all  a  la  carte  orders."  ,4  H,  mind 
you.  whether  it  be  an  omelet  or  a  double 
porterhouse  served  with  mushrooms- 
On  the  same  menu  appears  this: 
"Owing  to  the  extreme  high  prices 
china,  glassware,  linen,  laundry,  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  in  fact  everything,  ws  are 
compelled  to  raise  our  regular  3.»  and 
50  cent  meals  10  cents  each.  And 
farther  down  on  the  menu:  "hive  cents 
for  a  second  order  of  butter  or  sirup, 
and  "Ten  cents  service  charged  for 
each  child  not  getting  regular  order 
Why?  Why*  Has  the  price  of 
•’china,  glassware,  linen,  laundry,  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  in  fact  everything"  gone  up 
in  Atlanta  more  than  it  has  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  or  Savannah  or  Nashville. 
Why  the  apologies  for  an  increase  over 
a  rate  already  too  high?  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  restaurateur  has  a  con¬ 
science? 

Another  Atlanta  hashery,  extremely 


.same  menu  a  typewritten  sheet  an¬ 
nouncing.  among  other  things,  that 
veal  cutlets  are  60  cents!  And  atop 
the  menu  an  exhortation  "Buy  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds!"  The  proprietor  should 
be  able  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds:  soldiers 
of  the  United  Stales  are  paying  for 
them ! 

Argument  after  argument  can  he  ad-  ( 
valued  to  refute  the  point  I  make 
which  is  that  this  food  extortion  is 
directed  against  the  soldiers  and  ia  un¬ 
justifiable  but  I  have  talked  with  res¬ 
taurant  men  all  over  the  South,  and  in 
the  end  they  admit  that  no  argument 
bolds  water.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  as  the  cantonment  city  restau¬ 
rants  do  a  greater  volume  of  business 
and  have  a  steadier  flow  of  husiness. 
they  should  reduce  wastage  and  prices. 
But  the  prices  are  going  up  steadily. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  charged  in 
these  restaurants  now  and  six  months 
ago  is  appalling — those  commodities 
which  have  gone  up  in  price  have 
leaped  skyward  on  the  menus:  those 
which  have  gone  down — egg*,  for  ex 
ample — have  remained  for  the  moat 
part  where  they  were  during  the 
height  of  the  egg  shortage. 

The  Solution 

rpHE  evil  is  indefinite,  hut  it  is  tan- 
X  gible  The  solution  for  it?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  soldiers  themselves  cannot 
right  the  wrong:  it  is  a  soldier’s  nature 
to  seek  a  restaurant  when  he  reaches 
the  city.  Is  it  not  a  question  for  civic 
associations  of  the  cities  affected?  For 
their  chambers  of  commerce?  Is  it  not 
possible  for  those  cities  which  are 
being  benefited  inestimably  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way  by  the  nearneas  of  the  can¬ 
tonments  to  finance,  and  operate  at 
cost ,  restaurants  for  the  enlisted  men? 

Only  a  harmony  of  public  opinion 
can  right  this  injustice.  Only  con¬ 
certed  action  of  influential  civic  bodies 
can  put  a  stop  to  the  extortion.  But 
once  get  a  municipal  restaurant  under 
way  at  cost  prices  and  it  will  have  the 
double  effect  of  giving  the  soldiers  the 
it  over  and  above  food  they  crave  at  reasonable  rates. 

and  of  forcing  the  restaurant  keepers  to 
lower  prices  to  meet  competition. 

And  the  first  city  to  adopt  the  sug¬ 
gestion  should  be  Spartanburg.  S.  <•.. 
which,  from  the  figures  at  hand,  now 
hns  the  largest  cantonment  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States. 

Spartanburg,  before  the  war.  was  a 
typical,  sleepy  little  South  Carolina 
mill  eity.  Then  Camp  Wadsworth  was 
nickel  from  the  $3fl  built  and  the  New  York  troops  quar- 
*“  to  red  there  There  is  a  second  division 
of  troops  there  now — I  believe  they  are 
called  the  Pioneers.  I  understand  from 
first-hand  information  that  a  few  weeks 

. . .  . .  ago  there  were  nearly  70.000  men  in 

iiibfic  sentiment  can  he  camp  near  Spartanburg:  Spartanburg. 

a  city  which  a  year  ago  boasted  a 
population  of  certainly  not  more  than 
22,000. 

Spartanburg  has  become  bloated  with 
the  money  spent  within  its  limits  by 
the  soldier*  stationed  at  Camp  Wads¬ 
worth.  Restaurants,  large  and  small, 
some  pretentious  and  others  mere  holes 
in  the  wall,  have  sprung  uo  overnight. 
And  perhaps  nowhere  in  tne  South  i* 
the  restaurant  extortion  worse  than  in 
Spartanburg. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  the  men  put  up 
with  the  treatment  they  are  accorded 
on  a  rush  night:  "Stand  in  line  there !** 
"Room  for  two  in  here — im-no  f  I  didn’t 
e«y  three,  did  I?  Here  you.  fellers, 
don’t  push  "  Finally  the  lucky  pair  i* 
seated  at  the  greasy  counter:  the  mer 
inspect  the  thumbed  menu  card;  m 
waster  approaches  —  "Well,  whntcha 
want?  I  ain’t  got  all  night  here.  If 
y’r  gonna  order,  orrfer.’" 

But  the  citizens  of  Spartanburg 
should  make  it  their  business  to  *«* 
that  conditions  are  changed  for  the 
better.  They  have  benefited  inealeu 
lably  bv  the  presence  of  the  troop*, 
and  the*  debt  they  owe  the  soldier?'  i 
tangible  ami  should  be  collectible. 

Yet* — of  all  the  cantonment  cities  I 
have  seen.  Spartanburg  is  the  mas* 
aggressive  in  iU  restaurant  penny 
grubbing.  I  recall  one  filthy  little  hole 
in -the- Wall  lunchroom  on  the  menu 
card  of  which  appears  the  warning: 
"Tomato  catchup  5  cents  extra." 
And.  at  that,  they  serve  a  limited 
portion! 
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The  Mail  Service  offers  FACitrra* 

TO  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  CALL 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -  Street 
Nf.w  York 


Buy  SEALPAX  because  h  comes  fresh  from  the  laundry 
in  a  sealed  container,  ready  to  put  on. 

Buy  SEALPAX  because  it  is  made  of  fine,  cool,  airy  fabrics 
carefully  sewn  —  designed  on  freer -cut  lines,— com¬ 
fortable  without  pull  or  pinch. 

Buy  only  SEALPAX  because  it’s  a  better  Athletic  Underweai. 
sold  in  a  cleaner  way.  SEALPAX  is  made  in  Union  and 
Separate  garments.  If  not  at  your  dealer,  write  us, 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY.  D«p«.  C,  BALTIMOftF-  MD. 
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SAVING  DAYS  AGAINST  THE  Tobacco  and 

U-BOATS 

BY  WILLIAM 


The  telephone  and  the  automobile  have 
SO  sperded  up  the  pace  that  people  are 
more  nervous  than  in  previous  genera¬ 
tions. 

But  probably  you  have  observed  how 
much  les*  inclined  to  be  impatient  and 
irritable  a  pipe-imoker  is  than  most  oilier 
men. 

Smoking,  when  not  indulged  in  to  ex- 
ce*R.  soothe*  the  nerves. 

That  was  discovered  w  ay  hack  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  when  tobacco  was  first 
brought  to  England. 

ToIkiccd  was  on ginally  smoked  in  pipes 
and  to  this  day— in  ipite  of  the  persuasions 
nf  Fashion  to  other  forms— pipe  smoking 
persisted. 

Pipe-smokers  of  the  past  were  pictured 
as  the  best-natured  of  people.  Y«»U  *e 
member  the  squire  ill  the  old  prints,  and 
his  long  stemmed  pipe,  and  that  liuppy. 
a ii liable  look  ut»on  Ins  round  face? 

Well,  as  a  class,  pipe  smokers  of  today 
continue  to  be  the  kindliest  ami  most  even- 
tempered  of  human  beings. 

That  is,  they  are  when  they  finally  succeed 
in  connecting  with  the  brand  of  tobacco 
best  suited  to  their  particular  tastes. 

It  i*  a  long  hunt  but— 

Other  tobaccos  are  as  if  they  were  not 
when  a  man  at  last 
'*3^  light*  up  a  pipeful  of 

^  *  m  MBTiaii  the  tobacco  he  lias  so 
v\ — •  light. 

I  li*  face  beams.  He 
jCUQDWUfpf//  sink  *  back,  taking  his 
ly*'  ..j,  'fl  supreme*!  ease.  He 

C  7r JAv'  lets  that  prized  smoke 

lW-'-v' " escape  frrim  his  clc- 
\  lighted  lips  lazily. 

mCKE»om  ?iT‘ 

^  Hf  •  .  Eslgc worth  has 

lVg  a<*ded  *c%i  ,n  'he 

/  *  molting  of  so 
|,,ar,>  mak- 

Svl  m*  would  great  I  v 
'  '  j">  learning  w  hat 
Wf  yon  think  oi  it. 

W  Send  them  a  post- 
card  containing  \onr 
name  and  address  also  that  of  the  retail 
dealer  supplying  you,  and  they  will  w  ill¬ 
ingly  Rend  you  generous  samples  of 
Edgeworth  in  both  forms— Plug  Slice  as 
well  as  Ready- Rubbed. 

They  don’t  ask  you  to  state  in  which 
of  these  two  forms  you  are  buying  your 
tobacco  now  .  They  will  send  both. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slier  is  pressed  Into 
cakes.  then  diced  into  thin,  moist  wairr*. 
One  slice,  made  ready  between  the  hands, 
makes  an  average  pipe  load. 

Edgeworth  Ready*  Rubbed  o  what  it 
title  indicates.  Straight  from  can  to  pipe 
it  can  be  poured.  Or  it  can  lx*  rolled  inio 
a  cigarette  with  a  most  inviting  flavor. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  convenient  sizes  lor 
all  purchasers.  Edgeworth  Ready  UulibiM 
in  pocket-size  trackage  is  ISc,  Other  m/cs. 
30c  and  fiSc  The  16-oz.  tin  humidor  is 
$125;  16-oz.  glass  jar  $1.30.  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  is  15c,  30c,  65c  and  $1  :>0 
When  the  samples  reach  you.  fill  your 
pipe  with  a  good,  generous  load,  light  up, 
and  settle  back  in  your  chair  to  decide  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  Edgeworth 
is  a  tobacco  that  many  smokers  fix  tl|*  u 
after  having  tried  all  other  brands.  If  it  is 
jHifcr  brand,  you  will  be  saved  a  lung  hunt . 

The  boys  in  khaki,  both  here  and  over 
there,  certainly  bless  those  thoughtful 
enough  to  send  them  tobacco  good  both 
lor  pipe  smoking  and  cigarettes.  The  man 
in  the  company  who  has  a  little  tobacco 
to  spare  now  and  then  ranks  high  among 
Ins  fellows. 

Send  an  unbreakable  pound  packavc  of 
Edgeworth  to  the  boy  you're  So  proud  oi 
It  will  arrive  whole,  whether  lie  i*  at  one 
of  our  cantonments  or  over  there,  and  he 
never  has  no  much  tobacco.  Y»>u  may  be 
sutc  of  that.  He'll  go  back  to  quarters 
Carrying  it  as  high  above  his  load  as  the 
first  helmet  lie  captures. 

For  the  free  samples  for  you  to  light  up 
and  savor,  address  Lams  &•  Brother  C»»m- 
pany,  3  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Vo. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchante—U  yr.ur 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth. 
Earns  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
vuu  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two, 
do/eit  canon  nf  anv  size  of  the  Plug  Slice 
or  Realty- Rubbed  |.*r  the  same  price  you 
would  pay  the  jobber. 


Is  Helping  America 
Win  the  War 


Serves  Ibe  \jili<»ri — nnwrws  the 
nil  ion.  Il  serw*  yon  rigid  fin*! 
or  drink,  lud  without  lire,  cold 
without  ire,  when,  when*  awl  as 
you  like. 

Thermos  r?8.Camouflage 

Ml  lemperiitunr  returning  bottle*  ure 
not  IlimiNw.  I  lie  num*'  "Therm***’  is 
•dumped  **i  the  hi*r  *A  .ill  genuine 
Therm* h»  pnxlueu.  Thai'*  Thrrnui* 

To  di-guiM*  to  inter  up — to  dmivi* 
l*»  tiiuk**  tiling"  like  llirv  wrr  not  In 
tifler  yon  ji%  Thrmio*  n  Imtll**  not 

st01ll|MM|  *•  lluTIIM*". 

That'*  Caimmffafjv 

For  Sale  I  In*  World  Over 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Co. 

SWT  \\«>t  !IM  SL.  New  York 
l'u«  li»ri»--:  Norwich,  (!onn.,  Tnr«*fit«K  Cun. 


^  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE  « 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 
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Could  You  Ask 
For  A  Stronger  Guarantee 


Tmree-in-Onf.  Oil  Co. 

1  6S  ANM.  Bro>dwar.  New  York 


Th*U  IN  ONt  Oil  C0«**" 


to  1*  a  fair  man  for  Arakin*  cWVt 
a imI  suit  ad*. 

Mart  of  the  cowboys  came  into  t  amp 
larwi*  in  the  draft  and  were  transfer  red 
to  the  remount  depot  after  having  done 
some  training  service  in  the  infantry. 
They  couldn’t  all  be  transferred  imtm* 
ii lately,  of  course,  and  those  who  were 
obliged  to  drill  afoot  for  a  time  we  if 
in  a  hard  way.  Saturday  afternoon*. 
liljiJeud  of  going  to  town,  they'd  come 
up  to  the  remount,  perch  on  the  tops 
of  the  corral  fences,  und  watch  tne 
horse#  with  the  expression  of  a  mad 
tenor  making  love.  You  sec.  u  cow- 
boy  is  not  built  for  purposes  of  pedes- 
erianism.  Years  of  riding  get  his  leg# 
properly  squeegeed  to  fit  the  curves  of 
n  horse's  back;  but  the  slant,  is  wrong 
for  walking.  During  the  unfortunate 
moment#  of  his  life  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  walk,  he  teeter*  pre¬ 
cariously  around  in  boot*  with  heels 
high  enough  to  satisfy  a  Broadway 
Supper  on  parade.  The  result  is  that 
in  his  maturity,  while  he  has  more  legs 
nnd  feet  than  a  whale,  they're  not  of 
much  more  use  to  him  if  you  peel  him 
away  from  a  horse  and  call  upon  him 
to  circulate  around  on  his  own. 

So  a  cowboy  in  the  infantry  has 
this  in  common  with  u  fish  in  the 
Saharu  De&ert:  he's  manifestly  out  of 

1  They  drilled  around  in  Hut-heeled 
(hoes  for  u  few  days,  and  the  first  free 
hour  they  got  they  stampeded  for  the 
remount  and  begged  Captain  Jackson 
for  transfer  to  the  remount,  depot. 

“Cap'n.  I'd  rather  be  shot  at  sunrise 
than  walk  on  these  feet  o'  mine  an¬ 
other  day/'  one  temporarily  dismounted 
unfortunate  declared  tearfully.  "If  I 
knowed  they'd  shoot  me  sit  tin’,  Id  do 
something  to  deserve  it;  but  I’m  afraid 
they'd  make  me  stand  up;  an'  it*  too 


much  for  my  brain  to  think  of,  stand- 
in'  on  my  feet  an'  fetUn'  shot  at  the 
same  time.  They  gimme  *hoes  'thout 
no  heels  to  'em.  that  *et  a  man  back  on 
his  spine  so'*  that  every  time  you  step 
your  backbone  rattle*  like  a  boxful  o' 
loose  dice,  an'  then  they  make  mt  walk. 
That's  all.  Just  walk.  Not  go  in'  no 
place;  just  walkin'!  Cup'n,  there  ain't 
any  place  as  fur  away  as  I've  walked 
in  the  last  week.  No.  air.  1  walked 
my  leg*  off  clean  down  to  the  knees, 
an*  I'm  work  in’  on  the  thigh  bone*  now 
I'm  willin'  to  die  for  my  country,  cap¬ 
tain,  but  1  just  naturally  can't  walk 
for  it.  P&eas*  you  get  me  transferred 
up  here  where  I  can  pour  myself  into 
a  saddle  an*  live  human  again!” 

Fit  and  Happy 

However,  must  of  the  biown-in- 

the- glass  cowboys  are  soon  assigned 
to  the  special  service  for  which  they 
are  ftt.  and  for  which  they  are  very 
urgently  needed.  And  when  they  ret 
where  they  belong  they’re  a  huppy  lot. 
They  are  with  their  own.  and  to  a  large 
extent  on  their  own.  I  visited  the  re 
mount  at  (  amp  Funston  in  -carch  of 
pictures.  Within  a  few  minutes  there 
was  a  little  privute  Wild  West  show- 
in  progri-ss.  Band-  of  horsemen  were 
dashing  here  and  there,  performing  all 
manner  of  tricks,  a  duxen  ropes  were 
circling  in  the  air,  one  man  wa*  keep 
mg  two  loop*  going  at  once,  and  the 
fence  top  was  lined  with  a  cheering, 
jeering  crowd 

The  cowboy  is  working  hard  for  the 
army,  but  he's  busy  at  the  work  he 
understands  and  happy  in  it.  And  when 
u  held  piece  goes  humbling  by  in  the 
rlattrruu.i  wake  of  a  sturdy,  well- 
trained  line  of  obedient  horses,  you 
know  that  the  work  of  the  American 
cowboy  ha*  counted. 


The  Right  Sort  of  Man 


<+mtin*9d  from  H 


of  habit  from  hi*  left  forearm  She 
could  sec  only  the  back  of  his  neck 
und  half  his  face,  but  he  drew  her 
attention  from  the  fascinations  <;f  the 
avenue.  At  Thirty-third  Street  she 
wondered  whnt  it  was  that  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  all  the  other  younir 
men  site  had  known.  At  Thirty-first 
Street  he  waa  joined  by  a  friend,  an 
enormous  man  with  an  enormous  voice, 
who  boomed: 

••Holloa,  Rodney! 

Rodney  cordially  invited  the  new- 
comer  to  sit  down.  .  -  »  •  l.. 

•Still  with  McCord.  Read  &  Bright. 

“Surely,"  fluid  Rodney. 

Vnn  could  hear  every  word  they  said, 
nnd  though  the  name  McCord,  Read  & 
Bright  meant  nothing  to  her  it  re¬ 
mained  in  her  mind  like  a  refrain;  it 
sounded  like  the  name  of  a  famous 
.•Id  firm.  A  moment  later  Ann  wa*  lis¬ 
tening  eagerly  to  what  the  young  man 
was  saying. 

-Joe  ha#  done  the  most  amusing  por¬ 
trait  of  Jane.  All  in  blacks— a  sym¬ 
phony  in  blacks." 

“Sounds  somber,”  the  big  mun  niut 
tcred;  “there's  nothing  somber  about 
June  "' 

-But  that’s  just  it."  Rodwty  inter- 
IKieed.  "He  haa  used  the  black  rown 
ami  the  midnight  background  to  render 
that  wonderful  blond  verve  of  hers. 
Why,  that  picture  has  got  almost  as 
much" — the  clnniror  of  a  Bellevue  am¬ 
bulance  drowned  the  next  word  as 
Jam?  herself.”  .  ...  .  ..  ... 

"Isn’t  Jane  a  corker?  *unl  the  bin 

'"“Jan*.”  said  Rodney  earnestly,  "i* 
the  only  really  worth-while  woman  in 
New  York.” 

ANN  was  all  ears  now.  But  the  bi« 

.  man  had  risen. 

•  I've  KCit  to  KCt  down  here,  he  said. 
••See  you  at  Jane’s  Sunday?" 

"I'm  getting  off  here  too,  *aul  Rod- 

n6y 

Ann  watched  them  crowing  the  street 
a*  the  bus  moved  on  Ann  felt  a* 
Cortex  (or  whoever  it  was)  felt  when 
he  stood  0.1  a  peak  in  Darien  and  vor,. 
lied  the  existence  oftheBnnficOcea,,, 

She  hud  not  been  in  New  York  two 
hours,  and  already  she  had  sat  on  the 
i -dire  of  that  manic  circle  of  people  who 
. |u. things.  Two  hour*  ami  already  she 
hail  heard  «  young  man  talking  about  a 
portrait,  a  portrait  by  u  man  he  knew 
intimately,  u  portrait  of  a  woinu.i 
named  Jane  who  was  the  "only  worth- 
while  woman  in  New  York.  Ann  felt 
almost  as  if  *he  had  met  them.  Oh, 
there  were  people  worth  knowing  in 

Ann#  pleasure  of  anticipation  lasted 


all  the  way  to  Brooklyn,  to  the  very 
door  of  her  aunt  Josephine's  house. 
There,  while  *he  waited  an  answer  to 
her  ring,  she  had  a  momentary  reac¬ 
tion.  She  had  spoken  at  home,  in 
Bingham,  almost  a*  if  she  expected  to 
spend  the  winter  with  her  aunt  Jo¬ 
sephine.  And  now  she  wa*  oppressed 
with  the  fear  that  shv  might  have 
to  spend  the  winter  with  her  aunt 
Josephine,  in  Brooklyn.  .  .  . 

HAPPILY,  Aunt  Josephine  proved 
herself  the  perfect  relative— the 
relative  who  i*  always  easily  reached 
and  never  around.  Aunt  Josephine  as¬ 
sured  Ann  that  she  wa*  delighted  to 
see  her,  that  she  would  always  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  her;  but  of  course  she 
appreciated  that  Ann  would  want  to 
live  in  New  York,  to  be  near  the  school 
of  art  or  music  or  whatever  it  was  Ann 
hud  come  to  study. 

•'What  is  it  exactly?”  Aunt  Joseph¬ 
ine  inquired. 

“Piano,”  suid  Ann  brazenly 
“Of  course."  said  Aunt  Josephine. 
“Your  mother  told  me  you  began  when 
you  were  seven  ” 

Ann  left  feeling  happily  free  to  es¬ 
tablish  herself  as  near  the  center  of 
Manhattan  as  she  liked. 

She  found  two  room*  and  a  bath  in 
the  Croaaet  Arms,  which  is  one  of  those 
great  building*  in  middle  Broadway 
that  promise  all  the  privacies  of  a  home 
and  all  the  convenience*  of  a  hotel  at 
something  le**  than  the  cost  of  both. 
Then  she  wa*  ready  for  a  survey  of  the 
specialty  shop*  and  an  intensive  study 
of  those  sections  of  the  Sunday  papers 
that  are  devoted  to  theatre,  art,  and 
munic. 

Ann  intended  to  bring  her  wardrobe 
sind  her  mind  to  the  metropolitan  stand¬ 
ard  simultaneously. 

After  a  forenoon  in  the  specialty 
shop*  off  the  avenue.  Ann  had  a  vision 
of  herself  dressed  a*  she  had  always 
wanted  to  be  drtOStd — with  that  aim 
plkcity  which  takes  so  niuch  thought 
und  *o  much  money.  But  after  reading 
a  great  many  columns  of  the  Sunday 
paper  she  feared  the  condition  of  her 
mind  would  not  be  so  easily  remedied 
There  were  ^o  many  plays  and  it  was  »t 
hard  to  tell  from  what  the  critic*  said 
which  ones  *he  ought  to  see.  And  thi 
men  who  wrote  about  art  were  almost 
unintelligible. 

Where  did  otic  go  to  acquire  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  art?  To  books,  of  course;  bu 
to  what  books?  Her  memory  shot  bad 
to  the  nice  young  man  on  the  bus.  What 
had  be  meant  by  an  arousing  portrait 
Obviously  amusing  didn't  mean  funny 
when  applied  to  n  portrait  that  wa- 
also  a  symphony  in  blacks.  Evidently 
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Sin  Mild  you  step  on  lliese  lot  >*■**'  links 
anti  crush  I licrn  or  break  tl  MID  in 
an\  way  il  doran't  matter  liow  — 
here’s  a  sentence  that  cov  ers  this, 
and  every  fiossihle  conlin^d^y: 

•• . If  unsatisfactory  frtitu 

mrycuu*r  uiOHy  tinw.any  dealer  any¬ 
where,  i»r  we,  will  replace  them  ■lw- 

\ll  KreiuenU  II  kt.  Rolled  (told 
Plate  is  sold  under  this  air-tight, 
perpetual  guarantee.  It  inti  l  sin 
experiment.  For  more  I  him  50 
yean  KrenienU  &  Co.  have*  Imhui 
manufacturing  line  jewelry. 

I  *n  >rev»ii»nal  men  ainl  btiHitii^  «*mn  cif 
high  standing  ismtinuidl)  write  •  an*oJir- 
ited  letters  telling  of  krementz  «#>1  h»r  but- 
tons  which  have  ban  worn  everj  day 
for  us  long  aa  28  years-  and  tlir*  gmir- 
anttv  still  holds  good. 

Jeweler*  #ay.  "Omit  tlie  word*  hrcnirni/ 
Plate'  stamped  mi  the  buck  of  each 
article,  and  you  can  not  tell  it  frtim 
solid  II  kl.  gold." 

Your  dettlermiislmw  you  these  mid  many 
other  eimull)  attractive  designs  in  enarilH 
or  all  gold  plate.  I1  or  graduation  •  birfh- 
dn>  gift#  you  w  ill  lind  nothing  quite  an  aat- 
isfactory  as  a  pair  of  krementz  liaise  link#. 
li'rMr  far  itiustnilrd  catalog  C, 

Krementz  &  Co.,  Newark.  New  Jersey 
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Prevent  Magneto  Trouble 

VI  jmifart  men  and  repair  men  say,  “Y0V1  ^  magneto  trouble  is  due  to 
improper  lubrication."'  Y’our  neglected  instruction  book  say*  something 
like  thi*:  “Oil  the  magneto  every  3<H>  m  500  mile*  with  a  highly  n fined 
light  •//.’’  In  %fHtc  of  all  this,  many  motorist*  persist  in  uwng cylinder  oil 
or  light  mineral  oil,  which  gam*  and  clogs  the  delicate  mechanism. 
Don’t  court  t rouble.  Oil  your  magneto  regularly  with 

3-in-One  The  High  Q«*uty  on 

|,  v  3  AjgASi  KfimtJ  iukt  M /  exactly  the  kiud  recommended  by  niagfiem  tUAii.ifac- 
lurtr*.  irjair  men  ami  vour  luMruciton  book.  3-iu-Oor  is  light  enuqgh  to  In  hr*:  at* 
tun  right  Viscous  enough  n.  way  its  the  bearing*  Sever  gums  of  dne*  out.  Never 
Seau^  op,  •moke*  or  bum*  at  bigbeo  %peed.  Won  t  free**. 
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include  writing  inks,  typewriter 
ribbons  and  carbon  paper* 
Send  (or  (rre  carbon  sample. 
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It's  always  Kandy  foe  m4ant 
uie.  Y ou  don't  have  to  fill  a 
mossy,  wasteful  water  well,  or 
work  wasted  dnrd  paste  out  of 
the  brush.  CICO  pastes  with¬ 
out  waste.  Try  it. 
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*bt?  had  a  whole  vtcjlmlary  to  lean, 
a  vocabulary  as  etaboraUr  a»  that  of 
golf  or  motor  ran;, 

An  afternoon  at  u  hook  store  left  her 
puzzled.  The  bailsman  was  attentive, 
resourceful,  and  informed,  but  Ann 
was  inarticulate  and  uncertain;  and  lie 
was  neither  a  professor  of  contcfr.po- 
rary  literature  nor  a  leudcr  in  one  o# 
those  group*  where  art  is  nightly 
beaten  to  death  Ann  came  uway  wiLlk 
Benedetto  Groce's  "EtthetUM,"  a  hook 
called  **llow  to  Ixiok  ut  Picture*,"  a 
history  of  painting,  and  the  current 
magazines. 

She  absoibed  the  inugaslne*  with 
much  plcusure  at  dinner,  but  the  books 
appalled  her.  She  turned  to  clothe*. 
She  suspected  that  clothes  were  quite 
as  importanL  Certainly  they  weie 
easier  to  acquire  than  art  talk. 

She  had  a  very  exciting  ten  days — 
ten  days  of  stalking  the  perfect  thing 
and  buying  it,  without  the  necessity  of 
securing  anybody's  approval;  ten  days 
broken  only  by  a  Sunday  ut  her  aunt 
Josephine's;  ten  days  when  she  shopped 
so  hard  that  even  a  fashion  puper  would 
put  her  to  sleep  within  two  hours  after 
dinner. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  Ann  found 
herself  outfitted  for  the  morning,  for 
the  afternoon,  for  the  theatre,  for  an 
informal  dance  and  a  formal  dinner; 
even  for  a  walk  in  the  country.  She 
spent  an  immensely  gratifying  evening 
in  front  of  a  tall  glass,  trying  on  one 
costume  after  another.  She  had  the 
clothes  she  needl'd  —  the  clothes  she 
had  always  wanted.  She  was  ready 
to  appear  anywhere.  Where  ahould 
she  go? 

She  knew  no  one  in  New  York  except 
her  aunt  Josephine.  Red  Tarki*»n  WM 
in  town;  and  so  was  Harvey  Peters, 
who  hAd  taken  her  to  her  last  junior 
prom.  She  could  find  either  of  them 
through  his  fraternity  club.  Bui  sh** 
would  not.  She  was  done  with  college 
boys;  with  Middle- Western  men.  If  she 
never  met  a  soul,  she  would  not  took  up 
Red  ur  Harvey.  Besides,  would  either 
Red  or  Harvey  lie  likely  to  know  a 
young  man  like  Rodney  of  the  bus? 

Ann  lunched  once  at  Delmonico's  and 
once  at  Sherry's;  she  had  tea  at  Maii- 
lardV  She  took  her  aunt  Josephine  to 
see  Mrs.  Flake,  and  her  cousin  George, 
who  wa*  seventeen  and  a  junior  in  high 
school,  to  sei-  Fred  Stone  She  asked 
herself  whut  next? 

rPHERE  just  wasn't  any  next.  Sin- 
X  had  reached  the  end  of  her  re¬ 
sources.  To  know  people  one  hail  to 
know  some  one  person  to  start  with 
That  was  self-evident.  Neither  her 
aunt  Josephine  nor  her  cousin  Georg* 
counted  Neither  was  a  start  toward 
the  sort  she  wanted  to  know.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  sensible  thing  to  do  was 
to  look  up  Red  and  Harvey.  They  were 
nut  the  sort  she  wanted  to  know.  But 
acquaintanceship  was  a  sort  of  endless 
chain  that  led  eventually  where  one 
wished. 

Ann’s  pride  was  up  She  would 
not,  would  not,  Wilt  U>  NoT,  Use  these 
men  as  stepping-stones.  Avid  vet 
how  could  she  go  to  first  nights 
alone? 

She  couldn't  really.  She  could  only 
lead  ut  night  read  Benedetto  Croc* 
and  Ruskin  and  "How  to  (>ouk  at 
Pictures" 

Ann  was  ashamed,  outraged,  angry. 
Ilad  she  come  all  the  way  to  New  York 
to  read  stupid  books?  Ann  wished  -die 
hud  studied  in  college  •  . 

Into  her  mind  in  that  moment  of  bit¬ 
terness  there  popped  without  relevance 
ur  reason  the  name  “‘McCord,  Read  A 
Bright.”  Ann  repeated  it  twice  before 
its  significance  occurred  to  her.  It 
was  the  name  of  the  firm  which  cm* 
ployed  Rodney. 

She  had  come  to  New  York  deter¬ 
mined  to  rind— well,  to  find  the  right 
sort  of  people  So  far  she  had  failed 
to  turn  up  so  much  as  a  clue.  Except 
for  Rodney 

Ann  opened  the  telephone  book  to 
"Me."  There  it  was: 

•  McCord.  Read  &  Bright,  Architect*. 
101  Park  Avenue.  Murray  Hill,  5H20. 

She  huil  an  impulse  to  call  him  up 
und  ask  him  some  silly  question  about 
Jane’s  portrait.  He  would  be  so  puz¬ 
zled  and  so  curious  And  be  was  the 
only  man  in  New  York  she  wished  to 
see  again.  But  she  didn't  know  his  last 
name  She  couldn't  very  well  a>*k  the 
operator  at  McCord.  Read  &  Bright’s 
for  "Rodnev." 

Ann  wished  she  hail  picked  him  up 
that  day  nn  the  bus  Why  not?  Women 
did  such  thing*.  Perfectly  nice  women 
In  a  perfectly  nice  way,  of  course.  If 
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he  did  not  take  it  in  the  right  wuy  ur 
she  duln  t  like  him,  she  could  drop  him 
in  the  tirst  five  minute*,  and  New  York 
wax  *o  large  that  they  weren't  likely  to 
meet  each  other  again.  But  she  knew* 
l.e  was  nice.  She  knew  she  would  like 
h.m.  And  he  would  know  that  she  waa 
not  /Ant  kind  of  girl. 

Well,  she  hadn  t  picked  him  up.  And 
..upptse  she  had:  Would  she  have  been 
ubie  to  hold  up  her  end?  What  chance 
had  a  Bingham,  Win.,  background  with 
people  who  hud  graduated  out  of  romp- 
era.  into  the  lingo  of  art? 

Ann  sal  down  with  Benedetto  Croce's 
analysis  of  the  esthetic  emotion.  It  is 
a  book  about  which  a  great  deal  has 
lacn  written. 

Ann's  criticism  of  it,  on  this,  her  sec- 
on  J  attempt  to  lead  it,  wax  immedi¬ 
ate,  violent,  and  final.  Ann  threw  it 
ncrota  the  room.  It  struck  the  radiator 
and  dropped  on  the  floor  with  one  cover 
askew*. 

Ann  rose,  stretched,  and  contem 
plated  herself  in  the  long  mirror.  The 
figure  *he  saw  there  stood  straight  and 
slender  in  a  robe  of  soft  green  silk. 
She  ruised  one  arm  high  above  her  head. 
It  wan  a  round  and  shapely  arm.  Ann 
rmiled.  When  she  smiled  she  liked  her¬ 
self — she  liked  herself  immensely. 


SHE  addressed  the  charming  figure, 
forgotten  in  her  frustration,  but  now 
revealed  to  her  anew  in  the  glass. 

“I  will  not  read  stupid  books.  I  don't 
rare  if  I  never  know  anything  ubout 
art." 

An  expression  alluring,  mysterious, 
and  provocative  responded. 

"I  will  be  just  myself.  I  will  find 
that  man.  I  will  make  him  like  me.” 

And  with  a  last  glance  at  the  satis¬ 
fying  image  of  herself,  Ann  began 
rapidly  to  dress  for  the  street.  She 
was  going  for  a  ride  on  the  bus.  It 
was  on  the  bus  that  she  had  seen 
Rodney.  It  was  on  the  bus  that  she 
was  most  likely  to  see  him  again. 

She  rode  clear  down  to  Washington 
Square  and  back  without  seeing  him. 
But  she  retained  her  good  humor. 

Ann  rode  on  the  bus  every  after¬ 
noon  for  eleven  days.  And  on  the 
eleventh  day,  as  the  bus  halted  at  Tenth 
Street,  Ann  saw  him  on  the  sidewalk 
not  fifty  feet  away,  walking  south.  He 
disappeared  in  the  basement  of  the 
Brevoort  Hotel. 

Ann  followed. 

She  found  herself  in  a  small  room, 
fumiahrd  with  u  dozen  white-topped 
tables.  In  either  direction  was  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  simitar  rooms.  Rodney  was 
nowhere  in  sight. 

Ann  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in 
the  mirror.  She  was  wearing  her  most 
liecoming  hat — very  small,  very  simple, 
very  chic.  Ann  felt  suddenly  calm,  as 
culnt  us  if  she  had  just  entered  the 
Palace  of  Sweets  in  Madison,  Win.  She 
walked  into  the  next  room,  surveyed  it 
in  leisurely  fashion,  made  sure  that 
Rodney  was  not  there,  anil  advanced 
upon  the  next  room,  the  last  of  the 
series. 

Nearly  all  the  tables  here  were  occu¬ 
lt  was  the  hour  of  the  cocktail. 
There  was  Rodney,  alone,  reading  a 
paper,  with  11  tall,  narrow  goblet  of 
black  coffee  in  front  of  him. 

Ann  sat  down  quickly  at  a  table  for 
two  against  the  wall.  After  a  moment 
she  glanced  about  her.  Rodney  was 
still  buried  in  the  paper. 

'Toffee.'*  said  Ann  to  the  waiter. 
'Toffee  in  a  glass." 

"Maxagran?'* 

"Yes,"  said  Ann. 

Was  that  whut  they  called  it? 

f  JY'fE  waiter  disappeared.  Ann  felt  sud- 
1  denlv  forlorn,  helpless.  She  wished 
she  had  a  book,  anything  with  which  to 
occupy  herself.  Two  men  were  staring 
.it  her. 

She  stole  a  glance  at  Rodney,  lie 
had  dropiKi!  his  paper  so  that  she 
could  see  his  face.  He  was  better-look¬ 
ing  than  she  had  remembered.  He  had 
u  lean,  pleasant  face,  with  very  black 
eyebrows.  Was  hr  thirty  or  thirty- 
five? 

At  that  moment  he  glanced  up. 
caught  her  stare  squarely 

Ann  smiles!  as  one  smiles  ut  an  old 
fnetid.  He  smiled  back,  turned  to  his 
paper,  looked  up  again,  rose  to  his  feet. 
Ann  glanced  downward,  laid  her  long 
lashes  on  her  cheek.  He  was  near.  He 
was  standing  beside  the  table.  She 
looked  up. 

He  stared  ut  her,  abashed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you 
were  some  on* — ?om*  one  I  knew.’* 
"You  were  quite  mistaken,"  said  Ann 
In  a  low  voice,  that  voice  a  note  deeper 
than  one  expected,  that  voice  that  had 


'He  didn’t  forget  to  protect  us 

Jo!.„  wu  nam  of  America's  thousands  who  rushed 
to  (he  colon  but  nut  until  he  had  fulfilled  a  duty 
to  hit  horn  and  his  family. 

K  le  bough*  aa  litf  Johnson  Rrvnlvrf  l^rsuir  tf  is 
at  timple  as  *  it  wf*.  It  it  tale  in  ii»e  haod*  of  a 
woman.  It  cannot  hr  accidentally  discharged  —  you 
can  "  Hammer  the  Hammer." 
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Ford  Car  Accidents 
Greatly  Reduced  by 
Worm  Steering  Gear 

ArriiUm*  to  Fncd  nm  Hue  to  nos.  bump*  n  1 
«lie  miclu-e  1rft(ln|  Hie  road'*  ate  likely  to  I*  * 
relic  of  the  p**t  Srfurr  lung. 

The  worm  Ivpe  of  tceetint  Bear,  which  is  «*e 
mi  all  high  pnerj  mtiloc  rats.  hi*  l>ern  prrte< 
fm  (he  Yr*«!  and  has  give. id  t  been  put  «•».  n 
pltcr  of  Ibe  oeiSmary  hoi  J  steering  'levies  by  fh.  . 

•jniii  «f  owners. 

I  ikr  I  hr  worm  steering  near  ua  ihc  lug  cars,  tl  i 
worm  gear  enable*  fh*  Ford  <lr|Vir  1i» tkti  tal»;» 
set' I  easily  out  ol  ruli.  hold*  the  ear  !•»  tlir  nud  a r> 
present*  rr  ten  ping  rm  liurkltng  shrn  a  front  wlird 

«•  ■  a  lad  place.  S«cti  mcMmiii  a*  "turm 

turtle, '*  "ifiani  inlu  (hr  rurki,"  etc.,  are  now  caul 

avoided. 

It  also  prevent*  locking  over  Center,  which  e*"%f 
"Mar  arolrtiu  when  trim*  to  make  a  sharp  t  ri 
The  gear  mX  uni)  add-  safety.  ImiI  sli  —  »rh«  • »!  i 
don  an#l  strata  oai  the  arm*  and  shoulder*  M 
Mtsl  and  buJlv  cut  up  mads  Vx  Ibrir  tcrrnr  foe  1 1 
Ford  driver  wbnw  Ctr  ha*  this  starring  |rtf. 

II  hi*  pruren  Mi  tuccrsslul  Ihtl  its  mjnufnrtu 
rnnnlrr*  to  refund  the  mcaiey  if  it  i|oe<s nnf  sail 
The  price  is  9I5.0U. 
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•»ti.  Il  I*  made  only  by  (he  L  II  >p-  teur  Mfc  1 
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■ni*  - MWktM  free  lot  thr  mg  A  i***rc sol  w  i 
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charmed  so  many  college  boys  out  of 
their  wits.  “Won't  you  sit  down?” 

'Td  like  to,"  Rodney  said.  “May  I  | 
bring  my  coffee.” 

Ann  took  a  long  breath  as  he  turned  , 
his  back.  It  was  now  or  never.  When  . 
He  returned  with  his  coffee  she  was 
again  calm,  composed. 

“Your  name  is  Rodney/*  she  said, 
smiling,  “isn't  it?" 

“Yes,  Rodney  Sands.  But  how  do 
you—** 

“How  do  I  know?" 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  listened,”  said  Ann. 

The  waiter  brought  her  imizagran. 
Ann  sipped  it  reflectively.  He  was  j 
really  a  very  nice  man. 

••I  listened  one  day  on  the  bus,”  she 
continued. 

“I  had  no  chance  to  listen,"  he  inter- 
po*i*d. 

“No,”  said  Ann,  “you  had  no  chance 
to  listen.  My  name  is  Ann — Ann 
Winkler.” 

“Well,  Ann*  Winkler,  what  else  did 
you  hear  when  you  listened?” 

Ann  sipped  her  coffee.  She  tingled  | 
to  her  finger  tips.  For  once  in  her  life 
she  was  going  to  say  exactly  what  vm* 
in  hor  head.  She  felt  this  man  would 
understand.  And,  besides,  he  was  not 
wholly  insusceptible.  Her  beauty  was 
her  weapon;  her  frankness  her  defense.  ! 
Who  can  resist  beauty  when  it  is  frank, 
when  it  pays  one  the  supreme  compli¬ 
ment? 

“I  heard  something  about  a  portrait, 
a  portrait  of  a  wonderful  blond  person 
named  Jane.” 


RODNEY  knitted  his  brows  “I  know 
a  portrait  of  n  person  named  Jane 
well  enough.  But  I  don't  remember 
discussing  it  on  a  bus.” 

“You  wouldn't.  It  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  you.  But  it  was  of  immense 
consequence  to  me.  You  see.  I  never 
bad  heard  anyone  mention  a  portrait  or 
a  painter  or  people  who  nave  their 
portraits  painted — well,  as  if  they  knew 
about — M  Ann  finished  the  sentence 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

“You  make  me  wish  I  were  a  por¬ 
trait  painter.” 

“Why?”  said  Ann.  “Aren't  you  an 
architect?” 

Rodney  shot  her  a  starred  look. 

“I  looked  it  up  in  the  telephone  book 
-McCord.  Read  A  Bright/*  su»d  Ann 
with  a  slight  pensive  lift  of  an  eyebrow. 

Rodney  laughed.  “What  e!*e  did  you 
hear  on  the  bus?"  he  aBkcd 

“Nothing”  said  Ann.  “You  nnd  your 
large  com  wan  ion  a  tremendous  man 
he  was — got  off  at  Twenty-ninth  Street  ” 
“Ah!”  said  Rodney.  “I  remember— 
thut  was  Wakefield  Green.” 

“The  dramatic  critic?”  Ann  cried. 
“Yes,”  said  Rodney. 

“Tell  me,  do  you  know  a  great  many 
of  that  sort — of  people  who  do  things ?” 
“Not  a  great  many— a  few.” 

“What  do  they  talk  about?” 
“Themselve*  mostly.” 

Ann  smiled.  “What  else?” 

“Each  other.”  .  , 

“I  know,”  said  Ann.  “Everybody 
does  that — ” 

“They  make  a  specialty  of  iL  But 
they  do  talk  about  other  things  some¬ 
times — how  to  make  America  respect 
art,  for  instance.” 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Ann.  “I— 
“But  I  don't  get  you  quit*/’  said 
Rodney.  “I  don't  understand  what 
you're  driving  at.  Won't  you  tell  me*” 
“I  wonder  if  I  could  make  you  under¬ 
stand?”  Ann  surveyed  him  nppraisiiur- 
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Where  Better  Production  Starts 


Proven  ability  is  the  basis  upon 
which  discerning  power  users  select 
their  operating  equipment,  just  as 
it  is  the  basis  in  the  selection  of 
men. 

\tfith  these  concerns,  better  pro¬ 
duction  begins  with  the  selection 
of  motor  equipment  which  will  set 
the  pace  for  machine  and  man 
efficiency,  equipment  that  will 
insure  a  full  day’s  output  and  a 
full  day’s  wage — every  working 
day. 

Twenty-one  years  of  dependable 
service  in  a  wide  field  of  manufac¬ 
turing  endeavor  bespeaks  the 
proven  ability  of  Robbins  Sc  Myers 
Motors  to  keep  production  at 
peak -efficiency. 

The  Robbins  8c  Myers  line  in¬ 
cludes  motors  for  every  purpose, 
from  1-40  to  30  horsepower — a 
motor  for  the  one-man  shop,  or  a 


complete  motor  equipment  for  the 
great  manufacturing  plant. 

*  *  * 

Also,  manufacturers  of  the  better 
electrically -driven  devices  equip 
their  product  with  R  8c  M  Motors 
to  match  their  own  high-quality 
standards. 

An  R&M  Motor  on  a  vacuum 
cleaner  or  washing  machine  for  the 
home,  coflee  grinder  or  food 
chopper  for  the  store,  addressing 
or  mailing  machine  for  the  office, 
is  a  sure  sign  of  value  throughout, 
and  a  safe  guide  in  buying. 

Robbins  8c  Myers  Motors  insure 
better  production  to  power  users, 
dependable  operation  to  electrical- 
device  manufacturers, and  increased 
sales  to  motor  dealers. 

The  Robbins  &  Mvcrs  Co.t  Springfield,  OhVi 
/i  r  Twenty-***  Y*art  A I  aim  qf  Quality  Pam  and  A/btei  > 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Robbins  &  My  ers 
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ly.  He  had  been  extraordinarily  patient, 
uncommonly  nice.  He  hud  been  as  nice 
us  she  had  hoped  he  would  be.  He  was 
the  nicest  man  she  had  ever  met. 

“It  depends  on  whether  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  tell  me  the  truth  or  not.”  *aid 
Rodney  quietly.  “Rut  perhaps  111  un- 


/*»  Your  flif.  Hflp  the  Goctmment  Hu 
Saving  the  F night  mi  Wheat  and  Fhui 


Herat  and  even  if  you  don't 

"I  think  maybe  you  would  under 
ntand  even  if  I  didn't. “  said  Ann.  “But 
I’m  going  to  tell  you  the  truth— if  you 
don't  mind." 

"You  know  I  don’t  mind." 

"Well,”  said  Ann.  “I'm  from  the 
Middle  West — from  a  town  so  small  you 
never  heard  of  it." 

“Yes."  said  Rodney. 

”1  want  that  to  sink  in — it’s  a  thin* 
no  New  Yorker  can  really  understand 
without  an  effort  of  the  imagination.” 

"New  Yorkers — ”  he  began. 

"I  have  no  talent.”  Ann  interrupted. 
"I  didn't  come  down 
here  because  I  thought  _ 

1  had  a  grand-opera  ^^BB 

voice  or  anything  of 
that  Hurt.  I  came  be-  M  'JHH 

•  1  was  curious.  Bl 

I  came  because  I  jL 

wanted  just  once  to 
meet  some  people 
who—”  Ann  paused,  -/vj 

looking  down  at  her 
glass.  This  wasn't  mtjK^ 

the 

How  could  she 


his  own  amusement  had  offered  a  girl 
at  the  notion  counter  in  a  department 
dorr  the  chance  to  live  for  twelve  hours 
as  a  princess,  to  do  anything  ^he  could 
think  of  that  cost  money.  Was  that 
something  like  what  Rodney  Sands  was 
doing?  Introducing  her  to  this  salon 
of  Jane  Ordway’*.  to  this  center  of 
sophistication  to  which  anybody  who 
was  anybody  was  likely  to  come,  in 
order  to  savor  every  gesture  of  her 
simplicity  and  ignorance?  Oh.  why  had 
she  been  so  recklessly  frank?  Why  had 
she  told  th)M  man  everything,  retain* 
%  ing  no  shred  of  mys¬ 
tery,  just  because  he 
k  seemed  to  understand? 

\  That  was  just  the 

L  trouble  that  he  un¬ 

derstood.  He  was  the 
W  kind  of  man  who  un- 

derstood  everything, 
anyway.  For  a  mo- 
merit  she  wanted  to 
run  away,  to  escape 
IA  forever  the  eyes  that 

;  V  would  see  through  her 

|L  Jv  every  pretense.  Hut 

mjCg/  \  as  she  considered  the 

||/  \  possibility  she  heard 

.Mj  1  '\  the  first  bars  of  “Poor 

K  I  Butterfly.”  She  hail 

m  **  /  not  danced  for  months 

She  would  dance  now 
\_L^r  ^  she  never  danced 

NBjST  again.  With  a  firm 

step  she  walked  out 
■■BB  of  the  dressing  room 

and  down  the  stairs. 


ADI-J.ICATF,  bridge  of’  hones 
stunning  the  distance  from 
your  heel  to  the  ball  of  ynwr  foot 
must  carry  intermittently  the  cn- 
tire  weight  nt  your  bi»Jy  at  you 
walk.  It  is  easily  broken  down. 
Rebuilding  it  i<  nut  so  simple. 

The  CWiird  Anil  Sii|>port  Shoe  fc- 
siores  rhc*c  Imnc*  and  munlc*  gradu¬ 
ally,  remolding  the  fallen  arch  to  m»r- 
inal  jMicirinn  and  untulncvv  Cow.ird 
Arch  Supixirf  Shoes  .ire  pur  higrthrr 
with  true  honesrycil  workmanship  and 
in  all  the  light  uf  modern  knowledge. 

Wc arecvperit  need  in  fitting  by  mail. 
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the  truth 
truth 

tell  him  that?  She 
looked  un  at  him 
again.  He  had  a  nice 
face,  an  intelligent 
fare.  And  just  now 
it  wore  the  expression 
of  profound  interest 
He  was  as  interceded 
in  what  she  was  go¬ 
ing  to  say  next  as  any 
college  boy. 

said 

Ann.  "is  that  I 
couldn’t  see  myself 
marrying  a  small¬ 
town  man  out  in  the 
Middle  West.” 

"I  understand,**  said 
Rodney,  “I — " 

“You  understand  in 
a  way,"  said  Ann. 

"But  no  New  Yorker 
can  really  understand 
the  sort  of  thing  I  ran 
away  from.  You  have 
to  experience  It.  And 
all  the  time  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  I’m  acutely  con¬ 
scious  that  I've  no  right  to  demand  more  popular  in  her  li 
anything— well,  anything  better.  I'm  It  was  only  when  i 
small-town  myself.  I  don’t  know  any-  the  taxicab  to  go  bad 
thing  about  art.  1  play  ragtime  and  Arms  that  her  panic  r< 
like  it.  But  just  once,  before  1  go  back  “You  aren't  sorry  vc 
West,  I’d  like  to  meet— the  sort  of  she  said  to  Rodney  *S 

people  you  know."  as  she  said  it  that  it 

“I^iok  hero,"  said  Rodney  Sands.  remark. 

For  just  a  moment  it  seemed  to  Ann  “It  was  the  error  of 
that  his  eyes  had  that  look  of  eager  Rodney  Sands  solemnly 

ness  that  she  had  mi  often  surprised  anyone  to  make  such  a 
in  college  youths.  “To-morrow  night  at  eleven  o'clock  youi 

ih  Jane  Ordway's  annual  party.  The  begin  to  ring.  And  t> 

party  when  she  asks  everybody  she  will  have  accepter!  im 
known  Will  you  go  with  me1"  to  dinner,  to  the  them 

“Would  it  be  all  right— really  all  to  luncheon,  to  the  ope 
..  A  m  week-end*  in  the  count 

"ies,  said  Rodney  Sands.  There  be  lucky  to  see  you  m< 
was  a  grin,  an  ironic  grin— though  at  the  next  month.” 
whose  expense  Ann  was  not  sure —  "Are  you  making  fur 

trembling  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  “My  dear  lady,*" said 

“It  would  be  more  than  all  right.  It  "You*  are  young;  you 
would  be  highly  desirable."  and— you  listen.  It  is 

"What — what  ubout  Jane?"  combination." 

"Jane  Ordway  has  only  one  object  in  “Seriously,”  said  A 
life,  and  that’s  to  bring  people  together.  never  know  how  gTatet 
Shell  send  you  an  invitation  to-night.  for  introducing  me  to  I 
Wril|  you  go?"  "Bohemia !"  Rodney  r 

said  Ann.  “I  will.”  ten  to  the  child  of  th 
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Ann  trUheil  shr  had  picked 
him  up  that  day  un  the  bu* 
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Black  Be; 


ANN  entered  the  tall  hrownstone 
house  in  Grumercy  Park,  driven, 
like  a  soldier,  by  the  fear  of  running 
away. 

Jane  Ordway  was  as  simple  and  as 
friendly  an  could  be.  But  it  was  not 
Jane  that  Ann  feared. 

The  girl  to  whom  Jane  introduced  her 
wus  friendly  also. 

"You'll  like  Jane's  party.  I  know.” 
this  young  person  aaauret!  Ann 
"There’s  daneing  on  the  fir*t  floor  and 
conversation  on  the  second,  and  tete- 
a-tete*  on  the  third.  And  nt  twelve 
there  will  he  supper  on  the  fourth. 
And  not  tody  expect*  anybody  else  to 
l»e  introdluced.” 

But  it  was  not  Jane’s  party  that  Ann 
feared.  It  was  R«vlnev  Sands  that  she 
feared.  For  the  hr-t  tlnu*  she  didn't 
know  what  a  man  thought  of  her.  And 
it  was  the  fi?»t  time  it  had  really 
mattered. 

No  one  could  have  !*en  more  thought 
ful.  The  invitation  from  Jane  Ordway 
had  come  in  the  first  mail.  At  eleven 
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readied  tho  Cranet  Anna.  “Thank  you/' 
she  Haid.  “And  I  irill  *«•*  you  again, 
won't  I r 

"You  will  if  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,"  Haul  Rodney  Sands,  '"but  I 
work  for  a  living,  you  know,  and  just 
now  Fin  working  nights  redrafting  the 
plans  of  Jane  Ord way's  country  house 
— McCord,  Read  St  Bright  ore  doing  it." 

ANN  went  to  sleep  thinking  what  a 
thoroughly  nice  man  he  was — ex¬ 
cept  for  his  ironical  turn  of  speech  and 
smile.  Why  had  he  chortled  openly  over 
having  introduced  her  to  his  friends? 
Did  it  amuse  him  no  much  to  think  that 
he  had  manipulated  them  for  the  benc- 
rit  of  a  strange  tfirl  who  had  introduced 
herself  to  him  in  the  basement  of  the 
lirevoort  the  night  before?  Perhaps  he 
was  satiated  with  these  people.  Per 
haps  she  had  done  him  a  favor  in  giv¬ 
ing  u  new  turn  to  a  stale  pleasure. 

lie  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever 
really  intrigued  her.  And  she  could 
not  make  the  slightest  impression  on 
him.  He  was  intelligently  appreciative 
und  that  was  all.  lie  understood 
everything  and  felt  nothing.  Probably 
he  was  in  love  with  somebody  else.  At 
the  thought  Ann  was  suddenly  wide¬ 
awake.  That  explained  it.  He  was  the 
only  man  she  had  ever  wanted,  and  he 
was  already  taken.  Ann  wished  she 
had  never  seen  him. 

His  prophecy  as  to  the  invitations 
proved  hardly  exaggerated.  Engage¬ 
ments  occupied  her  increasingly,  until 
nearly  every  day  was  full.  But  she 
I  in  vain  for  u  message  from 
Rodney  Sands.  And  it  was  two  weeks 
before  she  saw  him  again,  at  a  dinner 
at  Jane  OrdwayV  They  exchanged 
only  a  sentence  privately.  She  won¬ 
dered  why  he  avoided  her.  He  had 
seemed  pleused  to  see  her.  And  once 
or  twice  during  dinner  she  had  caught 
him  watching  her.  Was  she  nothing 
but  ft  phenomenon  to  him? 

8bo  knew  she  couldn't  he  in 
a  man  who  had  only  a  sociological  in¬ 
terest  in  her.  But  it  hurt  just  the  same, 
Gradually  the  social  round  began  to 
repeat  it*elf.  She  was  definitely  in  a 
circle  now,  so  that  she  rarely  met  peo- 

Cle  she  had  not  met  before.  And  then 
er  interest  evaporated.  She  lay  awake 
thinking  it  out.  Going  to  dinners  and 
the  opera  in  New  York  was  really  no 
more  interesting  than  going  to  Sunday- 
night  suppers  at  the  Bingham  Country 
Club  and  dancing  to  the  pianola  after¬ 
ward.  There  was  no  essential  differ¬ 
ence.  These  people  wrrr  older,  more 
mannered  than  the  people  at  home. 
They  spent  more  money  and  spent  it 
in  more  sophisticated  ways.  But  the 
differences  were  superficial.  Already 
New  York  was  almost  as  stale  as  Bing¬ 
ham  had  been  a  year  before. 

She  knew  what  had  spoiled  every¬ 
thing — it  was  he  whu  had  made  every¬ 
thing.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Rodney  Sands.  She  wasn't  thinking 
about  anything  but  Rodney  Sands. 
And  it  was  no  use.  She  might  better 
go  home-  where  she  wouldn't  lie  driven 
by  the  hope  of  meeting  him 

He  was  the  only  man  to  whom  she 
had  ever  wanted  to  talk.  That  was 
why  she  had  talked  so  frankly  that  day 
in  the  Brrvoort.  She  hud  regretted 
it  afterward,  but  she  did  not  re¬ 
gret  it  now.  He  had  understood 
her.  She  knew  now  that  was  why 
she  had  run  away  from  Bingham 
und  the  Middle  West.  It  was  • 
find  the  right  sort  of  man.  Well, 
she  had  found  him  and  he  didn't 
want  her.  ...  ^ 

ANN  went  over  and  over  it  and 
always  she  came  out  ut  the 
same  place.  It  waj  only  when 
she  made  her  final  decision  that 
she  wub  able  to  go  to  sleep  at  ull.  0 
She  decided  to  go  hack  to  Bing¬ 


ham.  The  next  day  was  Saturday.  She 
would  go  cn  Monday.  In  the  meantime 
she  would  have  one  last  talk  with  Rod¬ 
ney.  She  called  him  on  the  telephone. 

"'Look  here,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  Will  you  come  to  tea?" 

'Tii n't,"  said  Rodney.  "Td  like  to 
awfully,  but  I've  gut  to  work." 

“Work  on  Saturday  afternoon!" 

“That's  roe." 

“But  I'm  going  home  on  Monday,  and 
I  did  want  to  sec  you  before  I  leave." 

“Going  heme!*9 

“Yes."  said  Ann.  "back  to  Bingham, 

Wla." 

“Bingham,  Wia.?H 

“That's  where  I  came  from,"  said 
Ann. 

"HI  meet  you  in  fifteen  minutes." 

They  lunched  ut  Henri's.  She  thought 
Rodney  had  something  on  his  mind. 
But  he  refused  to  be  serious,  lie  laughed 
incredulously  when  she  said  she  was 
going  hack  to  Bingham  for  good. 

"It's  only  the  failures  who  do  that," 
he  said  soberly,  when  he  saw  that  she 
was  hurt.  “You're  a  success." 

“But  what  good  is  it?" 

"I  thought  you  didn't  want  to  marry 
a  Middle- Western  small-town  man." 

“I  did  say  that,"  said  Ann. 

Rodney  Sands  had  never  seemed  so 
completely  desirable.  Or  so  completely 
aloof.  “You  know  what  I'd  like  to  do?" 
he  said  suddenly. 

"No,"  said  Ann.  Haw  could  she  pos¬ 
sibly  guess  what  was  in  his  head? 

“Don’t  you  know  it's  spring  the 
first  real  spring  day  we’ve  had?" 

Ann  hadn't  realized  It;  she  had  been 
unconscious  of  the  weather;  but  now 
he  mentioned  it  she  knew  it  was  warm 
und  sunny. 

“Let’s  get  u  hansom  and  ride  up  the 
avenue  and  through  the  park." 

“Let's!"  cried  Ann.  It  was  the  first 
deep  touch  of  sentiment  she  had  found 
in  Rodney  Sands.  It  suited  her  mood 
precisely. 

TUG  horse  ambled  steadily  up  the 
avenue.  The  big  wheels  rolled  softly 
over  the  pavement.  The  quaint  vehicle 
swayed  gently,  like  a  hammock. 
Through  a  world  of  iron  and  stone  and 
asphalt  stole  the  breath  of  spring. 

They  said  never  a  word  until  they 
reached  the  park.  Then  Rodney  Sands 
leaned  back  in  his  comer  and  looked 
at  Ann.  “I'm  going  to  tail  you  some¬ 
thing  two  things." 

He  paused  a  full  minute. 

“I've  thrown  up  my  job  at  McCord, 
Read  &  Bright's.  Next  week  is  my 
last." 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I’ve  won  u  competition — a  public 
library.  And  I’m  going  to  build  it. 
But  that  isn't  what  I  was  going  to 
tell  you." 

Hr  grinned  at  her  amiably. 

“You  know,"  he  continued,  “I  can't 
keep  my  eyes  off  you." 

Ann  could  have  slapped  him.  Didn't 
this  man  realize  that  she  carvd  for 
him?  Or  was  that  why  he  grinned? 

“You  are  the  most  beautiful  thing 
that  ever  was  made.  And  you're  hon¬ 
est  too.  It  was  the  most  delightful 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me — that 
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fort  shir  and  emnitery  —  no  back  split  to  bunch  up 
end  annoy.  The  side  leg  opening,  with  buttons  in 
plain  sight,  that  opens  with  a  broad  sweep  clearly 
bctom  the  back  and  allows  quick,  easy  adjustment. 
With  no  strain  on  the  buttons! 
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underwear  as  well  ms  the  most  comfortable.  Like  its 
namesake,  the  rocking-chair,  it  is  typiceS  of  comfort. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us. 
Henderson  &  Ervin  Norwtik,  Conn. 
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Our  men.  our  money,  our  boundless  resources.  If  wc  were  to  low*,  we  d 
lose  everything  so  it  is  up  to  us  to  win.  and  one  of  the  first  steps 
necessary  is  to  learn  all  about  the  War,  what  led  up  to  it.  how  it 
began,  through  it  all.  The  fragmentary  account*  in  the  Newspapers 
are  fine  as  far  as  they  go.  but  it  is  only  in  a  real  History  that  you  can 
see  things  in  their  proper  prospective. 

“THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR" 

PuhfitKsJ  onff  hr  F.  F.  Cottier  A  $u#i 

Is  just  such  a  history.  A  whole  army  ol  noted  authors  and  corre¬ 
spondents  assisted  in  its  compilation,  taking  advantage  to  the  full  of 
the  worldwide  newt- gathering  facilities  of.  the  Collier  organization. 

It  gives  you  historic  perspective,  digging  out  the  roots  of  the  war  for  the 
past  fifty  years;  vivid  description,  covering  in  detail  the  thrilling  events 
of  the  war;  expert  analysis,  a  resume  of  the  net  result*.  In  short,  it 
U  a  real  history  written  to  keep  pace  with  the  conflict.  A  work  that 
every  man  should  read  now  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  country. 
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ufternoon  in  thp  Brvvooii.  You  toliJ 
mo  exactly  what  you  wanted.  I'd  have 
hclpctl  you  grt  it  if  you  had  boon  a 
homely  old  maid.  And  you  were  the 
lov cheat  creature  in  the  world." 

"Then."  naid  Ann,  “I  face  tupplM 
you  with  n  nenuin^  interest." 

"No,"  sii id  Rodney  Sands,  "with  a 
irenuine  heartache.  I  H4iii!  1  hud  Home* 
ihinp  to  tell  you  That’s  it." 


He  looked  into  her  eyes.  *‘I  low  ytu," 
he  said. 

Ann's  even  wavered.  Her  lip  quiv 
ered.  "Why— why  didn't  you  tell  me 
before?" 

His  arm  was  around  her.  She*  lifted 
her  fa<*e.  Hi*  lips  brushed  hem. 

"Because."  suid  Rodney  Sandu.  “I’m 
u  small  town  man.  I'm  from  Bard- 
well,  Ill." 


WILL  GERMANY  COLLAPSE? 


BY  THOMAS 

Germany  will  not  collapse  she 

will  have  to  be  In** ten. 

The  average  American,  reading  in  his 
paper  of  the  efforts  to  make  Amen n 
ready  for  war,  has  always  had  a  kindly 
eve  for  such  headlines  as  this:  "Food 
shortage  in  Germany !  People  demand¬ 
ing  peace!" 

Tn  fact,  judging  from  the  new*  col¬ 
umn*  of  American  pupers,  this  average 
American  seems  to  be  arguing  some 
what  after  this  fashion: 

"The  war  cannot  la*t  much  longer. 
Germany  is  a  smull  nation,  about  the 
sine  of  Texas.  She  ha*  been  at  war  for 
four  years.  She  must  be  tired.  And 
hungry.  What  is  that  I  auw  in  the 
paper  the  othrr  day  ubout  Germany 
making  bread  out  of  stiaw?  Believe 
me,  the  American  people  will  ?oon 
give  Mr,  Hohcnzollem  hi*  walking 
pupers.  It's  all  over  but  the  triumphal 
arches." 

This  argument  is  given  weight  by 
the  stories  of  returned  travelers  telling 
of  the  fearful  want  in  Germany,  the 
riot*,  the  loss  of  weight,  the  increased 
death  rate,  the  falling  birth  rate,  the 
prevalence  of  <rdrma,  and  many  other 
feurfut  and  portentous  happenings  arid 
condition*. 

Now,  information  about  our  enemy 
is  very  interesting.  But  before  we  take 
such  information  a%  this  for  fact,  it 
would  Ik*  well  to  inquire  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  put  out.  Not  only  do  we  want 
to  lie  sure  that  it  is  true,  und  that  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  may  seem,  but  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  information  will 
serve  the  cause  of  America  in  the  war 
and  not  the  cause  of  Germany. 

I  am  not  saying  that  every  story  that 
Roes  out  ubout  Germany'*  hard  straits 
in  food  matters  is  pro-German  propa¬ 
ganda.  But  I  do  say  that  in  the  cmmc 
of  n  nation  that  has  developed  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  warfare  as  far  a*  Germany  ha* 
it  is  welt  to  itmuire  us  to  the  souice  of 
every  rumor  trial  may  work  to  Ger¬ 
many's  advantage.  Her  secret  diplo¬ 
macies.  her  propagandas,  her  press 
agents  are  old  stories.  What  we  imi> 
Ifl  the  fact  that  the  war 
bureau  that  Issues  rumors  inimical  to 
the  Allies  is  quite  us  willing  to  circu¬ 
late  false  rumor*  about  Germany  her 
self  if  by  so  doing  it  can  weaken  the 
force  of  Germany's  enemies,  Gt-rmuriy 
mukt'H  it  her  business  to  know  whut  her 
enemies  are  thinking.  And  it  i*  highly 
ndvantagi-ou*  to  her  that  these  thought* 
uud  speculations  and  doubts  as  to  Ger¬ 
many*  ability  to  hold  out  should  be¬ 
come  as  general  as  possible  among 
enemy  count ric*. 

ItvfH-atfil  Rumor* 

WHILE  inquiry  as  to  Germany's 
ability  to  feed  herself  may  be  hun- 
esl  intellectual  exercise,  it  is  not  going 
to  help  America  to  win  the  war,  Heir 
is  a  caae  in  point: 

Two  summer.*  ago  an  appeal  went  up 
in  tin*  country  in  behalf  of  the  starv 
ing  babies  of  Germany  The  American 
Red  Cross  took  up  the  campaign,  and 
pleas  were  made  to  the  American  people 
to  save  milk.  At  the  same  time  repre¬ 
sentations  were  made  to  the  State  De 
partmmt  to  secure,  permission  to  ship 
comleriNcd  milk  to  Germany  fen  German 
infant*.  Exactly  where  this  campaign 
started  did  not  then  unpeur.  Nor  ha* 
il  yet  appeared.  It  remained,  however, 
for  an  American  doctor,  A.  K.  Taylor, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  at  the  time  attached  to  the  Ameri 
cun  Embassy  at  Beilin,  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  at  the  very  time  that  this 
campaign  was  going  on  in  this  country 
the  public  nutritional  authorities  of 
Prussia  were  boasting  of  the  unusual 
care  that  was  taken  of  the  health  of 
German  bnbie*.  Taylor  mode  hi*  rr 
port  to  the  State  Department,  and 
excerpt*  from  it  were  printed  in  the 
English  an«l  American  papers.  The 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  "starving 
German  babie*"  died  for  lark  of  nu¬ 
trition. 

In  munv  respect*  ihis  story  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  Germany's  method*  in  war. 


H.  DICKINSON 

When  she  enter*  a  war  she  enters  it 
with  all  her  forces.  And  there  are 
other  explosive*  besides  gunpowder  and 
TNT,  just  as  there  are  kinds  of  gns 
that  cannot  be  escaped  by  the  u*c  of 
the  gas  mask.  Germany  has  carried 
her  use  of  the  metaphysical  offensive 
ti  very  high  effectiveness.  The  sooner 
we  Americans  stop  complaining  of  this 
kind  of  strategy  and  begin  to  practice 
it  ourselves  the  better  it  will  be  for  out 
canoe.  Until  that  time  comes,  the  least 
patriotic  thing  wc  can  do  i*  to  aid  Ger¬ 
many  by  spreading  abroad  the  idea  that 
she  is  near  a  collapse. 

Perfectly  good  and  respectable  people 
of  unimpeachable  patriotism,  who  would 
be  horrified  if  they  knew  they  were 
doing  anything  to  weaken  America's 
lighting  spirit,  fall  into  the  error  of 
repeating  rumors  that  may  have  no 
more  basis  than  the  imagination  of  the 
Gorman  agent  Newspaper*  spread  ru¬ 
mors  that  they  have  no  inruns  what¬ 
ever  to  check  up.  and  which,  even  if 
true,  are  not  relevant  to  America's  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  war 

We  are  told  that  shortages  will 
weaken  the  morule  of  the  German 
people  through  withdrawing  from  them 
the  munition*  of  warfare.  Sometime- 
it  is  copper  that  is  suid  to  be  lacking 
Sometimes  it  is  nitrates.  Sometime*  it 
w  rubber  and  leather.  And  always  it  i* 
food.  The  time  has  tome  when  we  must 
stop  u  practice  which  is  not  only  divid¬ 
ing  the  counsels  of  the  American  people, 
but  is  actually  serving  to  split  uur 
offensive  and  to  turn  over  part  of  our 
lortr  to  the  enemy. 

German  Food  Production 

rPHE  expectation  of  the  breaking  of 
X  Germany's  morale  through  hunger 
is  based  upon  evidence  nut  unlike  Inal 
aguinst  the  accused  charged  with  kick- 
ing  his  aunt,  which  was  invalidated, 
first,  because  the  accused  had  dial  be¬ 
fore  the  offense  charged  had  Iwim  com¬ 
mitted,  and,  second,  because  he  had 
vttvor  hmi  an  aunt.  In  other  word* 
it  has  still  to  be  proved  thut  there  is 
a  real  serious  food  shortage  in  Germany 
from  the  point  of  view  of  normal  war- 
time  economic*. 

And  even  if  there  were  such  o  short¬ 
age  it  is  still  a  lung  step  to  the  cun 
elusion  that  any  such  shortage  would 
bicak  German  morale.  It  might  even 
improve  the  morale  of  Germany. 

I  know  that  any  expert  discussion  of 
Germany's  absolute  food  supply  is  ini 
possible  for  two  reasons:  (I)  Gcmiml 
iciittirs;  C!)  Allied  censor*.  Without 
trying  to  elude  the  censor,  I  am  going 
to  submit  that,  whatever  Germany's  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  may  be,  Germany  still  hnr- 
vomc  positive  advantage*  in  food  a? 
compared  with  the  western  Allies,  uud 
that  these  advantages  apply  both  to  the 
food  itself  and  to  morale. 

•  Jne  of  the  hysons  our  new  experts 
ol  warfare  are  teaching  us  j*  that 
munition*  of  war  cannot  be  considered 
by  themselves  a  pa  it  fiom  other  factors, 
Food,  men.  munitions,  mipuitunt  a* 
they  are,  are  good  only  under  certain 
conditions  01  in  certain  combination* 
of  circumstance*.  The  other  factor* 
are  so  indispensable  us  to  contiol  the 
effectiveness  of  the  material  itself,  and 
the  abundance  of  the  materials  ha 
nothing  to  do  with  their  usefulness  in 
the  war  if  these  other  factor*  are  lack¬ 
ing.  In  war  you  have  to  count  your 
reuiti  riitl  factor;  it  may  be  wheat,  it 
may  U-  gun*,  or  it  may  bp  fighting  men, 
always  in  connection  with  the  immate¬ 
rial  factors  of  fline  and  mobility.  And 
these  immaterial  factors  are  more  im 
portantthan  the  material  factors  which 
thev  govern. 

N  oil  can  conceive  of  cases  in  which 
stocks  of  food  ami  armie*  of  men  arc 
useless  because  of  the  lack  of  trans 
portal  ion  und  time;  but  you  ca  nnot 
conceive  of  a  cose  in  which,  given  fnri.s- 
imrtntiou  and  the  needed  men  and 

miitcriuls  cannot  he  secured. 

Not  only  is  Germany  ut  an  advan¬ 
tage  as  compared  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Fiance  in  the  proportion  of 


ber  production  to  her  consumption,  but 
she  its*  the  added  positive  advantages 
in  the  other  two  factors.  In  broad 
prewar  figures, while  England  produced 
nre-fourth  of  her  consumption,  and 
France  produced  one-half  of  her  con¬ 
sumption,  Germany  produced  Uiree- 
fourlh*  of  her  consumption. 

Machinery  for  Marketing 

WHEN  the  war  came  it  shut  Ger¬ 
many  in  upon  herself.  It  contracted 
all  her  marketing  machinery  and  sim¬ 
plified  her  methods  of  procedure.  The 
fact  of  war  itself  enabled  Germany  to 
make  her  last  pound  of  meat,  her  last 
pram  of  ceieals.  effective.  For  the 
Allies  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  the 
uar  brought  a  sudden  expansion  in 
asrkets.  Provisions  for  which  pre¬ 
sumably  secure  channels  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  now  suddenly  had  to  be  secured 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
certainty  was  introduced  into  the  whole 
business  of  food.  And  all  the  extant 
quantities  of  food  in  the  world's  mar¬ 
kets  were  of  little  account  compared 
with  the  fact  that  transportation  wax 
becoming  daily  more  difficult  and  time 
was  becoming  daily  more  preciou*. 

Germany  in  the  youngest  of  the 
great  powers.  She  is  the  only  na¬ 
tion  in  western  Europe  which  is  young 
enough  to  look  back  to  a  recent  agri¬ 
cultural  history.  With  her  the  food 
problem  has  always  hern  an  adjunct 
to  war  preparation*.  It  would  be  hard 
to  w»y  which  idea  came  first,  whether 
war  was  the  chicken  which  laid  the  food 
egg,  or  whether  the  demand  for  food 
hatched  the  call  for  war. 

We  arc  told  that  in  building  the 
German  Empire  Bismarck  was  faced 
with  two  courses.  He  could  encourage 
agriculture  and  develop  an  agrarian 
empire,  or  he  could  take  the  danger¬ 
ous  step  of  throwing  Germany  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  rest  of  Europe  as  an 
industrial  empire.  He  took  the  middle 
of  the  road.  He  decided  that  Germany 
should  be  both  an  agricultural  and  an 
industrial  empire.  Only  an  industrial 
empire  could  send  ita  nerve  strands 
across  the  world.  Only  an  industrial 
state  could  supply  the  men  who  would 
NJ  needed  for  the  wars  of  the  future. 
But  only  an  agricultural  people  could 
feed  these  armies  in  case  of  a  war  with 
its  neighbors. 

Agriculture  was  stimulated  by  every 
powible  means.  A  tariff  wall  was  built 
tn  encourage  the  growth  of  grain  and 
meat*.  The  population  of  Germany 
nun  from  less  than  45,000,000  in  1RK0 
to  about  70,000,000  in  1914.  The  growth 
uf  industry  was  unparalleled.  In  thirty 
years  the  production  of  crops  on  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  acreage  increased 
Ml  t*r  cent. 

Her  staple  crop  was  transferred  from 
wheat  to  potatoes,  in  which  in  late 
years  her  total  yield  per  acre  has  been 
far  beyond  the  yields  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  Germany  was  preparing  for  war 
in -every  direction.  She  was  creating 
the  munitions,  the  man  power,  the  food 
within  her  own  borders. 

When  the  war  began  grain  em¬ 
bargoes  were  clamped  down  simultane- 
nusly  by  both  neutrals  and  combatants. 
Germany  was  still  in  better  stead  than 
the  Allies.  She  had  her  potato  crop  of 
2,000j 000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
a  French  crop  of  a  little  more  than 
300,000,000  bushels;  she  still  had  an 
excess  of  one-third  sugar  beets  over 
consumption.  And  her  consumption  of 
grains  for  some  years  before  the  war 
had  been  32,000,000  tons  as  against  a 
production  of  20.000,000  tons  A  part 
of  the  shortage  she  could  make  up  by 
enforced  economy  and  a  part  by  substi¬ 
tution.  At  anv  rate,  she  could  go  on 
until  the  next  harvest. 

In  this  last  consideration  we  find  a 
strong  feature  of  Germany's  situation, 
a  feature  she  ha %  been  wise  enough  to 
use  to  its  full  value.  It  has  to  do  with 
that  Msocial  psychology  of  combat'*  that 
is  the  greatest  hope  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  of  war  makers.  Morale  Is  a 
capricious  thing.  Like  the  war  machine 
itself,  it  is  dependent  upon  other  factors 
than  material  resources.  To o  much  ma¬ 
terial  resources  is  sometimes  bad  for 
morale.  Morale  is  keyed  to  hope,  but 
it  is  tempered  hy  necessity. 

The  Tightened  Melt 

IDO  not  know  that  Germany  has  been 
a  good  psychologist  in  dealing  with 
other  peoples.  But  she  has  been  a  good 
psychologist  in  dealing  with  her  own 
peoples.  Of  course  she  ha*  had  her 
troubles.  Germany  has  bail  her  food 
controllers,  her  food  cards,  her  short¬ 
age*.  her  requisitions,  her  bread  lines, 
her  bread  riots.  Her  efforts  at  regional 
administration  of  food  problems  failed; 
the  wheat  crops  of  1915  and  11H4>  failed. 


She  had  difficulties  in  securing  returns 
from  farmers;  there  were  strained  rela¬ 
tions  between  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  the  Dual  Empire, 
and  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  We 
read  of  efforts  to  secure  conservation 
by  mechanical  inruns,  stories  of  saw- 
dust  foods,  of  synthetic  substitutes,  of 
the  fining  of  merchants  for  joking 
about  sandwiches,  of  the  drilling  of 
school  children  in  mastication,  of  cam* 

«aigns  for  the  saving  of  cherry  stones. 

'hexi*  are  diverting  bits  of  gossip  and 
no  more.  All  her  failures  she  used  to 
her  advantage;  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  more  she  drew  upon  her  people's 
resistance. 

Wc  have  made  too  much  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  break  of  the  German  morale 
through  hunger.  It  has  been  the  fear 
of  hunger  that  has  screwed  the  Ger¬ 
man's  courage  to  the  sticking  point 
Every  German  citizen  has  been  reared 
to  the  idea  that  his  subsistence  is  in 
danger.  He  has  been  taught  that  the 
half  acre  that  he  calls  his  fatherland 
is  not  large  enough  to  support  its  popu¬ 
lation.  lie  knows  that  in  case  the  iron 
ring  is  drawn  about  him  he  can  live 
only  by  the  utmost  economy. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  German  scientists  frankly 
stated  that  Germany  faced  a  deficit  of 
one-third  of  her  normal  calorie  con¬ 
sumption  and  one-fourth  of  her  con¬ 
sumption  of  albumen.  Every  German 
citizen  was  taught  the  logic  of  the 
tightened  belt 

Where  Germany  Stands 

GERMANY  has  always  been  able  to 
make  the  psychological  appeal,  to 
promise  for  the  future  at  the  same  time 
that  she  is  showing  that  present  condi¬ 
tions  are  the  result  of  the  iniquities  of 
her  enemies,  to  impress  upon  her  peo¬ 
ple  the  pica  that  however  ill  they 
may  fare  they  are  better  off  than  they 
would  be  in  case  of  surrender.  The 
call  to  hold  out  until  the  next  harvest 
is  very  useful  in  handling  the  German 
food  problem.  i 

Americans  who  tell  themselves  that  J 
Germany  will  collapse  for  want  of  food 
are  letting  their  hopes  speak  for  their 
reason.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
their  hopes  will  delude  them.  If  Ger¬ 
many  ever  comes  to  a  change  of  heart — 
and  no  one  doubts  that  she  eventually 
will — it  will  not  come  through  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  her  stomach. 

Germany  has  committed  great  crimes. 
But  If  any  of  us  thinks  of  her  as  a 
slinking  conscience-haunted  villain  of 
the  Bulwer-Lytton  school  of  crime,  we 
fall  to  understand  her  spirit.  Whatever 
she  has  done  she  has  created  a  philoso¬ 
phy  to  explain  and  justify.  She  is  stand¬ 
ing  by  her  guns  to-day  with  a  vipr  and 
a  courage  which  are  no  lea*  because 
they  are  utterly  misguided  and  vicious. 

We  find  it  necessary  continually  to 
check  up  our  thinking  on  this  war.  We 
keep  on  thinking  of  the  war  in  terms 
of  tne  older  and  primitive  combat.  And 
we  keep  on  finding  that  these  old  foot 
rules,  these  old  measures,  these  old  phi¬ 
losophies  of  hat*  and  morale,  do  not 
wort  at  all. 

We  will  understand  this  war  only 
when  wc  accept  it  as  a  different  kind 
of  war,  a  twentieth-century  war,  in 
which  men  are  bringing  to  bear  In  new 
combats  everything  they  have  learned, 
and  all  the  new  subtleties  they  have 
ingrained  into  their  flesh.  • 

In  all  human  probability  Germany's 
food  prospects  for  holding  out  through 
a  long  war  are  better  now  than  they 
have  been  since  1914.  In  four  years 
she  has  added  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  valuable  territory  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  the  Balkan  States,  and 
Russia. 

Even  if  the  German  supply  of  food 
is  inadequate,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  a 
food  shortage  which  the  people  believe 
has  been  brought  about  through  their 
enemy,  to  a  surrender  to  that  enemy 
with  the  threatened  danger  of  reduced 
resources  after  the  war. 

America  has  a  war  to  fight  which 
will  tax  all  her  energies.  In  this  war 
we  shall  need  all  the  force,  all  the  de¬ 
termination.  all  the  single-mindednes9 
behind  our  blows  that  come  from  very 
simple  and  very  powerful  intentions. 
It  is  no  kindness  to  America  to  weaken 
our  decision  to-day  by  speculations, 
academic  or  sentimental,  as  to  the 
fighting  stamina  of  our  enemy.  It  is 
enough  that  we  consider  that  to  date 
no  pam  in  the  pit  of  the  German  stom¬ 
ach  or  momentary  flutter  of  human 
kindliness  in  the  German  heart  has 
mitigated  the  force  of  the  German  ex¬ 
plosive  or  purified  the  poison  of  Ger¬ 
man  gas. 

Germany  will  not  collapse  until  after 
the  is  beaten. 
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This  Is  Marie  Antoinette 
Riding  to  Her  Death 


Have  you  ever  read  her  tragic  story?  Have  you  ever 
lived  through  the  stirring  days  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  the  pages  of  Burke's  great  hook — one  of  the  wonder¬ 
fully  fascinating  books  that  have  made  history  ? 

In  all  the  world  there  are  only  a  few  ol  these  books, 
speeches,  letters,  poems,  essays,  biographies,  that  have 
really  made  history.  To  read  these  few  great  works 
systematically  and  intelligently  is  to  be  really  well  read. 

What  are  these  few  great  works?  How  can  a  busy 
man  discover  them  among  the  millions  of  worthless  books 
in  the  world  ? 

The  free  booklet  offered  below  answers  that  question. 
It  tells  how  Dr.  Charles  W.  Rlior,  from  his  sixty  years  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching,  has  selected  the  hooks  that 
“picture  the  progress  of  civilization"  and  arranged  them  as 


The  Harvard  Classics 


Dr.  Eliot’s  Five- Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

If  you  ever  expect  to  add  another  book  to  your 
library,  you  should  have  this  free  booklet,  this  “guide 
book  to  books”  to-dav. 

9 

You  should  know  why  1 50,000  busy  successful  men 
are  finding  in  The  Harvard  Classics  just  the  daily  mental 
stimulus  they  need. 

You  will  understand  then  why  it  is  that  some  men — 
who  may  never  have  been  to  college — nevertheless  think 
clearly,  talk  more  convincingly,  earn  more  and  enjoy  lite 
more  than  many  college  men. 


Your  copy  of  this  FREE  Booklet 


n  wrapped  tip.  awaitin*  jc**r  rrqueM  |c  wa*  pnnred  especially  lor  >«»m  one  for  each 
Collier  reader  ami  it  w*»  primed  togivc  away. 

**ll  has  saved  me  boura  at  lime  and  many,  many  dollar*  in  my  choice  o4  book*" 
writes  one  an n. 

Merely  clip  the  cuuptm:  it  will  brtn||  your  copy  by  mail  to  jew. 
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416  Woat  13th  Straw!,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Why  America  has  the  best 
roast  beef  in  the  world 


THAT  cut  of  prime  roast  beef  on 
your  table — do  you  realise  that  it 
is  of  a  quality  such  as  our  fathers  sel¬ 
dom  knew? 

In  their  day  meat  dressing  was  purely 
a  local  business  wasteful,  unscientific, 
frequently  unwholesome. 

It  depended  solely  upon  such  cattle  as 
could  be  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
—  cattle  adapted  mostly  for  dairying 
purposes  and  usually  sold  for  meat  only 
when  unfit  for  anything  else. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  American  cattle  -  raiser,  herds  of 
broad -backed  cattle,  scientifically  bred 
for  meat-producing  purposes  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  pasture  lands  of  the  West,  supply 
a  quality  of  beef  that  is  the  standard  of 
the  world. 


This  scientific  breeding  on  a  large 
scale  becume  practicable  only  w'hen  the 
facilities  developed  by  the  modem  packer 
made  meat  dressing  and  distributing  a 
national  instead  of  a  local  business. 

Through  the  establishment  of  large 
packing  plants  with  adequate  stock- 
yards  facilities  near  the  finest  cattle 
lands,  and  through  the  development  of 
country -wide  distributing  machinery 
that  assured  a  ready  market  at  all 
times  and  all  seasons,  the  breeding  of 
fine,  meat-producing  animals  was  made 
possible. 

And  because  those  parts  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  that  once  were  wasted  are  now 
converted  into  valuable  by-products, 
the  large  packer  is  enabled  to  sell  this 
better  beef,  dressed,  for  less  than  is 
paid  for  the  animal  on  the  hoof. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 


Harrison  Radiators  Increase  Motor  Flexibility 


Peerless  “Loafing  Range"  and  " Sporting 
Range”  are  facilitated  by  the  berfect 
cooling  provided  by  Harrison  Radiators. 


HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon  Cellular 

Radiator 

Harrison  Radiator  Corporation  •  Lockport,  New  York 


Rolling  quietly,  easily  along  the  boulevard  —  racing  with 
eagle  speed  over  the  wide  country  side — darting  thru  the 
traffic  openings  on  the  crowded  city  streets. 

The  wider  range  of  speeds  a  car  is  capable  of,  the  more 
perfect  the  cooling  system  must  be. 

This  is  why  you  find  Harrison  Radiators  on  cars  whose 
motors  respond  so  easily,  quietly,  to  each  gentle  pressure  of 
the  accelerator. 

Harrison  construction  embodies  all  the  requirements  of  a 
cooling  system — big  free  air  passages,  cool  easy  flowing  water 
circulation,  lightness  of  weight,  durability. 

You  will  always  observe  motor  flexibility  in  cars  equipped 
with  a 
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THE  NATION’S  MILK 

As  in  61  and  98  the  Borden  institution 
today  is  providing  America’s  Armies 
with  milk  that  is  dependable  and  safe, 
through  more  than  bO  years  the  American 
consumer  like  the  American  soldier, 
has  found  that  the  Borden  institution 

is  builded  on  an  ideal - to  provide 

milk  and  milk  products  of  the.  highest 
possible  purity  and  Quality.  ° 

Borden’s  is  the  Nation's  Mi\k 

,  ,  J&CTtfotld  A^CTlfatUf 

EAGLE  BRAND  Evaporated  Milk  malted  milk. 

BORDENS  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY  -  NEW  YORK 
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HYATT 

Siays-Righi 


Designed  right— built  right-stays 
right. 

Unchangeable-capable  of  neither 
adjustment,  readjustment  nor  re¬ 
adjustment. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  render  con¬ 
tinuous  “care-free"  service. 

See  that  your  tractor,  truck  or 
automobile  is  equipped  with  Hyatt 
Stays-Right  bearings. 

Hyatt  Roller  Rearing  Co. 

Chicago.  -  Illinois 
Detroit.  Mich.  New  York  City 
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THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  CONNERCE 


Republic  internal  gear  drive  trucks,  with 

their  remarkable  efficiency,  fittingly  represent  the  Spirit  of 
^Commerce.  More  than  30,000  Republic  Trucks,  in  service 
in  the  forty- eight  states  and  eleven  foreign  countries,  are  making 
exceptional  service  records.  Every  purchaser  of  a  Republic  Truck 
is  assured  by  the  great  number  of  Republics  already  in  efficient 
use  that  he  is  buying  Transportation  Economy.  More  than  1300 
truck  dealers,  with  stations  mechanically  equipped  and  expertly 
manned,  maintain  “The  Strong  Right  Arm  of  Republic  Service.” 

SEVEN  REPUBLIC  SIZES 

pose.  We  furnish  all  kinds  of  bodies,  including  hoist,  gravity  and  elevating  dump. 

Write  Department  B  for  catalog  of  the  capacity  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  in  over  1300  Distributing  Centers 
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Conitructrwf  a  dattleu,  mtUieu. 
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America  First ! 


in  pood 
roads , 


America  Leads  Because 


Its  Finest  Roads 


Are  Tarvia  Roads 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  roads  of  Europe  were 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Two  centuries  of  incessant  care  had  made  them 
so  smooth  and  firm  that  people  thought  they 
would  never  wear  out.  But  along  came  the 
automobile,  destructive  alike  to  the  roads  and 
all  road-building  traditions. 

The  highways  had  not  been  constructed  to 
bear  this  kind  of  traffic,  and  unless  pro¬ 
tected  by  modern  methods  they  promptly 
went  to  pieces. 

So  Kurope  had  to  start  even  with  America  in 
developing  roads  that  could  withstand  the 
gruelling  test  of  the  new  conditions. 

Now  America  leads . 

The  finest  roads  the  world  has  ever  seen  arc 
now  constructed  in  this  country  and  a  very 
large  part  of  these  roads  are  built  and  pre¬ 
served  with  Tarvia. 


larvia  roads  are  dust  less  and  m  u  d  less,  d  u  ra  ble  a  n  d 
automobile-proof.  They  give  the  maximum  of 
wear  at  the  minimum  of  maintenance  expense. 

l  arvia  roads  are  an  asset  to  any  community 
because  they  make  intercourse  easier  and  in¬ 
crease  property  values. 

They  arc  an  asset  to  the  nation  because  they 
shorten  the  market  haul  and  release  labor  for 
more  productive  work. 

Now  when  we  are  at  war  and  the  railroads 
•  arc  clogged  with  traffic,  good  roads  are  more 
necessary  than  ever . 

With  plenty  of  good  roads,  motor-truck  traffic 
can  take  care  of  thousands  of  tons  of  food,  fuel, 
and  munitions,  and  relieve  the  railroads  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

Kvery  highway  authority,  every  government 
official,  should  be  interested  in  this  problem 
because  good  roads  will  help  us  win  the  war. 


Preserves  Roads  -Prevents  Dust 
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Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pitivhurgh 
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THK  BAKKKTT  COMPANY,  LiMirtD:  Montreal  Toronto 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  fact*  before  taxpayer*  as  well  a* 
road  authorities  The  Barrett  Company  has  organised  a 
Special  Service  Department  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute 
on  all  road  problem*.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest 
office  regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity,  rhe  matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  ex¬ 
perienced  engineer*.  I  In*  ftervi cc  is  Ucr  for  the  asking. 

If  \ouu  ant  b/ttrr  r&aJt  and  Inutr  raxn,  this  Department 
can  greatly  assist  you.  Ibxiklet  free  on  request. 
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BEHIND  THE  BARRICADE 


Here  /i  a  tight  that  hat  not  been  tern  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  uar  soldiers  lighting 
in  a  barricaded  street.  The  photograph  uxm  taken  in  Uaitleul  a  fetr  hours  before  the  ttrit - 
ish,  fighting  desperately  against  overwhelming  odd*,  irere  compelled  to  eiacuate  the  town 


British  OffWiai  O  Urulrrwuml  ft  Under 


BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  attempt  to  bring 
simplicity  and  understanding  to  the  industrial 
situation  in  the  United  States  present 

time,  especially  that  phase  of  it  which  is 
widely  discussed  under  the  phrases  "essen-  V^Cc* 
tints  and  nonmscntiaU"  and  ••business  S 
as  usual."  It  is  an  attempt  to  set  J 
down  what  has  happened,  is  hap  jf*. 
pening,  and  is  going  to  happen  to  f  v  /  fi  ^ 
the  fundamentals  of  the  business  /  \  . 

and  industrial  structure  of  the  /  *k  J * 
country.  Let  us  begin  with  /  ' 

manpower.  Indeed,  we  must  / 
begin  and  end  with  man  / 
power,  for  that  in  what  / 
all  comes  back  to.  If  the  / 
discussion  be  kept  in  / 
man  power,  / 

be  the  I 

un  I 

I 

merely  I 

one  of  addition  und  sub*  J  A* 

traction— under  our  pres  J  ^^B 

ent  conditions,  chiefly  I  Mf  “  / 

subtraction.  ly,;  H/  / 

"Man  power"  in  fre-  V — «  ■« 
qurntly  used  in  military  ^^B  / 

discussion  us  meaning  ^^B  / 

the  total  number  of  sol*  ^^B  # 

dlers  a  nation  can  bring 

together.  More  broadly,  1 

and  more  properly,  it  is 

the  entire  strength  of  a  nation,  military  o/id 
industrial.  In  this  more  correct  sense  the  man 
power  of  the  United  States  is  35,000,lMMi  the 
35,000,000  men,  women,  nnd  children  who  do  the 
country's  work,  who  serve  it  in  the  army,  who  dig 
its  coal,  who  raise  its  crops,  who  run  its  trains, 
who  build  its  roads,  who  make  its  powder,  who  turn 
out  its  munitions. 

(The  latest  census  gave  the  total  number  of  persons 
"engaged  in  gainful  occupations"  as  3R, 167,334.  But 
the  census  includes  everybody  "ten  years  of  age 
nnd  upward."  Since  the  census  was  taken  wc  have 
quite  generally  ceased  to  regard  children  under  fif¬ 
teen  as  a  factor  in  industry.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  the  figure  generally  used  by  economists, 
35,000,000,  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficiently  correct 
estimate  of  American  man  power  as  it  exists  to-day. 
It  is  confessedly  merely  a  rough  approximation,  but 
it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  generally  by  statesmen  and  economists  who  deal 
with  this  subject.) 

This  35,000,000  man  power  is  our  all.  It  is  the 
whole  measure,  and  the  true  measure,  of  our  wealth. 
In  public  discussions  our  national  wealth  is  fre¬ 
quently  given,  in  terms  of  dollars,  as  about  $200,- 
000.000.000.  Hut  if  the  whole  $200,000,000,000  were 
wiped  out  to-morrow,  our  man  power  could  repro¬ 
duce,  it.  The  wiping  out  of  our  man  power,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  the  end  of  everything.  Our 
man  power  is  our  all.  It  is  the  measure  of  our  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  war  and  peace.  It  is  the  total — to  put  it 
in  terms  of  our  national  card  game — of  our  pile  of 
chips  in  the  light  with  Germany.  We  cannot  increase 
it.  To  a  certain  extent  We  can  mobilize  it  more  effec¬ 
tively  nnd  manage  it  more  economically.  But  we 
shall  always  come  back  to  this  35,000,000.  and  no 
more,  as  the  measure  of  this  nation's  capacity  to 
work,  to  fight,  to  accomplish,  to  do. 

Immigration  Han  Ceased 

NOW,  let  us  see  just  what  has  happened  to  this 
35,000,000  since  the  war  begun.  The  first  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  with  the  beginning  of  the 
European  War  the  .errcnt**f  sower#  of  increase  for 
our  man  power  irvin  rwf  off.  We  used  to  get  an  in¬ 
crease  of  a  million  man  power  a  year  through  immi¬ 
gration.  We  now  get  substantially  nothing.  Few 
people  recognize  the  significance,  in  u  business  and 
economic  sense,  of  this  cutting  off  of  immigration. 
The  immigrant  was  almost  the  only  sourer  of  what 
we  call  "day  labor,"  the  men  who  do  the  building 
and  repairing  of  railroads,  the  mending  of  streets 
and  roads,  mining,  and  the  rough  work  of  steel  mills 
and  other  factories.  We  have  gone  on  as  if  this 
source  of  our  labor  were  a  perpetual  fountain.  We 
have  not  stopped  to  consider  the  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  changes  which  must  come  about 
when  the  fountain  runs  dry,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  a  condition  very  strange  to  us. 
Moreover,  an  immigrant  raised  to  maturity,  with  all 
the  expense  of  his  nurture  and  training  paid  by  hi* 
own  country,  delivered  at  our  gates  free  of  charge 
ax  a  working  unit  of  man  power,  was  a  valuable 
asset.  Valued  even  in  the  way  that  slaves  were 
valued  before  the  Civil  War,  and  taking  into  account 


Of  all  the  guesses  1  have  heard,  the  one  that  seems 
to  me  moat  probable  i*  that  if  there  is  any  emigrat- 
^  mg  among  European  people  after  the  war  they 
will  be  most  likely  to  gravitate  toward  Rus- 
sin.  Russia,  assuming  that  St  achieves  a 
w  reasonable  government,  will  be  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  what  America  and 
our  Great  West  long  were  to  us. 
the  field  of  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
\  venturous  emigrant,  the  goal  of 
\  the  pioneer.  Russia  is  an  unde- 
\  veloped  country,  and  it  ia  near 
\  at  hand.  All  in  all,  whether 
\  America  will  ever  again  re- 
k  \  ccivc  a  million  immigrants 

\  n  year,  or  any  consider- 
\  able  number  of  immi- 
\  grants,  is  a  question. 

\  However,  that  is  all  a 
matter  of  future  sur- 
mine.  Wc  are  dealing 
\  \  l  present*  with 

;\  y|  what  has  actually  hap¬ 

pened,  or  is  happening, 
to  the  man  power  of  th# 
J  J  United  States,  to  the 

Ft i  ■■  '&*&/  J  35.000,000  who  now  com- 

podeourall.  And  in  that 
area  of  consideration  the 
net  fact  is  this :  that  adult  immigration  has 
practically  ceaued,  that  this  yrc<it  source  of 
att  incremet  of  a  wiiffiot?  wan  power  a  year 
mutt  be  wiped  off  our  book*. 

S  After  the  cessation  of  the  accustomed  in¬ 
crease,  th«*  most  obviuus  thing  that  has  happened 
to  our  man  power  is  that  '2,000,000  of  it,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one,  have  gone  into  the 
army,  and  are  no  longer  at  their  accustomed  post*  in 
factories,  mines,  office*,  and  farina.  This  2.000,000  is 
the  best  of  our  man  power.  It  wax  at  the  age  of 
greatest  vitality.  The  lo*s  of  it  to  our  industries 
is  greater  than  the  mere  figures  indicate.  Two  mil¬ 
lion  man  power  <a  year  from  now  it  will  be  3,000,- 
000,  two  years  from  now  it  will  be  5,000,000)  out  of 
our  total  35,000.000  have  ceased  completely  to  be 
normal  producers  of  good*.  <  Incidentally,  these 
millions  have  not  only  ceased  to  be  normal  pro¬ 
ducers;  in  addition,  us  soldiers,  they  have  become 
larger  consumers  than  they  were  before  of  food, 
clothes,  and  other  materials.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  subtraction :  2.000,000  from 
35,000.000  leaves  33,000,000.  But  this  Is  only  the 
first,  and  not  the  largest,  of  many  subtractions. 

Subtract  another  half  million  for  the  navy. 

Subtract  another  half  million  for  shipbuilding. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  appropriate  to  ask  some 
of  the  "business  a*  usual”  advocates  just  how  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  as  usual,  just  how  32,000,060  man  power 
can  do  the  amount  of  work  and  business  usually  done 
by  35,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have 
ejen  32,000,01)0  man  power  left  available  for  busi¬ 
ness  a*  usual.  For  the  deductions  just  pointed  out 
are  not  by  any  mean*  all  the  deductions  that  have 
occurred.  They  are  not  even  the  largest  deductions. 
I  have  set  them  down  first  merely  because  they  are 
the  most  obvious.  They  are  the  best  ones  for  illus¬ 
trating  the  thing  that  is  happening.  They  involve 
actual  eft*  location*  of  man  power,  men  who  go  away, 
not  only  from  their  accustomed  pursuits,  but  also 
from  their  accustomed  homes.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  man  power  can  be  diverted  without 
being  dislocated.  A  man  may  continue  to  live  in  the 
same  house,  and  use  the  same  pick,  and  work  in  the 
same  mine,  and  get  his  wages  from  the  same  boss; 
but  if  the  ton  of  ore  he  digs  finds  its  ultimate  des¬ 
tination  in  rifles  instead  of  piano  wires,  he  is  a  unit 
of  man  power  subtracted  from  its  normal  uses.  And 
these  diversions  are  enormous. 

Fifty  Per  Cent  for  War  Industries 

AS  to  the  precise  number  who  have  gone  and  are 
**  now  going  from  their  normal  pursuits  into  powder 
making  and  bullet  making  and  rifle  making,  and  gun¬ 
making  nnd  the  like,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  figures 
as  exact  as  in  the  case  of  the  army  and  ruivy.  But 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  convincing  esti¬ 
mates.  Consider,  for  example,  one  of  the  minor  war 
industries,  airplane  making:  Ultimately,  if  we  do 
what  we  ought  to  do.  wc  shall  Have  at  least  50,- 
000  aviators  in  France.  Mr.  Howard  Coffin  and 
others  estimate  that  one  aviator  on  the  fighting 
front  will  require  forty  men  back  of  the  line  for 
repairs  and  in  the  factories  as  mechanics  and  gather¬ 
ing  spruce  and  in  other  ways  producing  the  mate 
rial*.  Based  on  that  estimate,  we  shall,  during  the 
present  and  coming  year,  take  another  2,000.000  out 
of  our  man  power  for  building  our  air  fleet,  and 
keeping  an  adequate  supply  of  these  unusually  in- 


tu  take  all  of 
Eastern  Europe 
and  then  scene,  see?" 


the  change  of  standards,  he  was  worth  at  least 
$2,000.  A  million  immigrants  a  year  were  worth 
$2,000,000,000.  That  ia,  roughly,  equal  to  the  value 
of  our  wheat  crop  and  our  corn  crop  added  together. 
If  our  entire  wheat  crop  and  our  entire  corn  crop 
were  complete  failures  in  any  one  year,  we  should 
hear  a  great  deal  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cutting  off  of  our  immigration  of  a  million  man 
power  a  year  was  a  more  serious  matter  than  the 
loss  of  our  wheat  and  com  crops.  For  the  cessation 
of  immigration  was  not  for  one  year  merely,  but 
for  as  long  as  the  war  last*— and  it  may  very  well 
be  for  always. 

Dislocations  and  Diversions 

WHETHER  this  immigration,  this  rich  fountain  of 
man  power,  will  ever  again  flow  into  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  whatever  future 
shall  be  organized  out  of  the  political  and  social 
debris  when  peace  ia  signed  and  reconstruction  be¬ 
gins.  One  cannot  give  the  answer;  one  can  only  act 
the  problem  up  in  the  shape  of  questions.  Will  the 
German,  the  Italian,  the  Austrian,  the  Hungarian, 
and  the  other  Europeans  be  emigrants  after  the  war? 
One  would  expect  them  to  want  to  emigrate.  If  the 
debts  now  being  piled  up  by  European  countries  are 
not  repudiated,  or  by  any  device  scaled  down,  then 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  will  most  assuredly 
l>e  tempted  to  run  away  from  the  intolerable  burden 
of  taxation. 

Taxes  in  most  of  those  countries  will  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  anything  known  in  history.  If  they  have 
wanted  to  emigrate  in  •the  past  because  of  bur¬ 
densome  taxation  and  other  hampering  economic 
conditions,  they  will  assuredly  have  all  the  more 
reason  after  the  war.  A  laborer  in  Germany,  or  in 
Austria,  or  even  in  some  of“  the  countries  of  our 
allies,  will  find  himself  in  a  position  something  like 
this:  he  will  go  to  work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  he  will  work  until  noon ;  by  that  time  he  will 
have  puid  his  taxes;  whatever  he  earns  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  may  be  able  to  keep  for  himself. 
Under  such  circumstances  one  would  expect  this 
laborer  to  do  some  very  hard  Lhinking  during  the 
noon  hour.  One  would  expect  him  to  conclude  to 
take  his  hat  and  his  tools  and  set  out  for  some  coun¬ 
try  where  he  would  be  permitted  to  keep  more  of  the 
product  of  his  work  for  himself.  Hut  Germany  and 
Austria  and  the  other  European  countries  may  for¬ 
bid  emigration. 

Germany  understands  the  importance  of  man 
power  as  the  true  source  of  a  nation's  wealth  and 
power — none  better.  She  has  conserved  it  and 
stimulated  it  in  the  past  more  generally  and  more 
intelligently  than  any  other  nation.  She  will  have 
all  the  more  reason  to  conserve  it  after  this  war 
is  over.  Most  assuredly  she  will  try  to  find  means 
of  keeping  her  man  power  at  home,  even  to  live 
point  of  forbidding  it  to  go  away.  It  is  all  in  the 
future,  and  one  man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's. 
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tricat*  and  unusually  breakable  machines  flowing 
toward  the  front  in  France.  (This  estimate  of  the 
Quantity  of  man  power  required  for  building  and 
maintaining  our  air  fleet  seems  to  me  large,  but  I 
accept  Mr.  Coffin's  figures.) 

But  airplane  making  is  merely  one  of  the  minor 
of  the  several  war  industries  which  are  taking  mil¬ 
lions  away  from  the  usual  pursuits  of  our  normal 
35,000,000  of  man  power.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab 
says  of  hia  one  concern,  Bethlehem,  that  out  of 
nearly  100,000  employees  about  00  per  cent  are  en¬ 
gaged  on  Government  orders.  This  is  fairly  typical 
of  the  atecl  business  as  a  whole.  Mr  Leonard 
Replogle,  who  is  in  charge  of  steel  for  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board,  says  that  during  May  and  for  three 
months  preceding.  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  steel 
trade  of  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  war 
work.  And  until  the  war  ends  thin  proportion  is 
■ure  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  through  all  the  tedious  computations 
of  the  number  of  our  man  power  which  has  been 
taken  for  powder  making,  for  shell  making,  for  rifle 
making,  and  the  like.  The  figures  change  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  change  is  always  in  the  direction  of 
increase.  The  sum  of  it  ia  pretty  accurately  known 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  form  expert  judg- 
menta  on  such  subjects.  For  example,  Mr.  Frank 
Vandtftip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  has  found  an  ingenious  and  convincing 
way  of  arriving  at  the  number  of  our  man  power 
which  has  been  diverted  from  normal  pursuits  into 
war  work.  He  first  points  out  that  the  total  amount 
of  production  that  all  our  man  power  can  do  in 
a  year  is  about  $30,000,000,000.  Then  he  sets 
down  alongside  this  fact  the  other  fact  that  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  present  year  are  $19,000,000,000.  That 
Is  to  say,  the  Government  is  going  to  bug,  for  war 
purposes  (allowing  for  some  millions  for  duplica¬ 
tions)  about  one-half  of  the  entire  productive  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  the  Government 
ts  going  to  hire  for  i car  work,  and  take  away  from 
normal  pursuits,  about  one-half  the  entire  man 
pouter  of  the  country.  That  would  be  between  17.- 
000,000  and  18,000,000  of  our  man  power.  Others 
estimate  the  number,  for  the  present,  as  somewhat 
lower.  They  say  that  although  it  is  true  that  the 
country,  in  an  industrial  wuy,  is  now  more  than  50 
per  cent  at  war,  various  considerations  reduce  the 
total  of  man  power  diverted  A  little  later  on,  they 
■ay,  the  diversion  will  amount  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Famine 

r\LT  of  all  the  mass  of  figures,  exact  and  esti- 
^  mated,  the  one  net  fact,  the  Mred-lnk”  fact  a» 
the  accountants  express  it,  is  this:  as  compand  with 
normal  peace-time  production  the r*  U  «  .a.,.-# 


railroads  are  crying  for  labor.  The  manufactories 
are  crying  for  labor.  There  is  shortage  of  labor 
everywhere.'* 

With  a  shortage  of  15,000,000  man  power,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  our  whole,  it  is  so  obvious  that 
we  cannot  have  "business  as  usual"  that  even  the 
most  hopeful  of  the  boosters  must  admit  it.  But 
these  learned  economists  of  the  retail  millinery  and 
bric-ik-brac  trades  are  invincible  optimists.  At  this 
point  doubtless  they  will  say:  "Well,  with  a  50  per 
cent  shortage  in  our  man  power  we  can  at  least 
have  business  50  per  cent  as  usual."  But  they  can't. 
Right  here  comes  the  distinction  between  "essentials 
and  nonessentials.”  (The  authorities  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  wishing  to  soften  the  blow,  have  taken  to  speak¬ 
ing  of  "essentials  and  lees  essentials.”)  We  aren't 
going  to  be  able  to  get  this  one-half  of  our  man 
power  to  light  the  war  as  soldiers  and  workmen  by 
taking  an  even  half  from  the  production  of  each  of 
our  normal  peace-time  lines  of  goods.  For  there  are 
some  things  we  can’t  get  along  without.  There  are 
some  of  our  normal  peace-time  products  which  we 
must  have.  Indeed,  in  war  they  are  more  necessary 
to  have  than  in  peace.  These  particular  businesses 
must  go  on  as  usual,  or  above  usual.  These  are  the 
essential  industries.  Of  these  the  biggest  and  most 
obvious  is  farming. 

Farming  the  First  Essential 

THE  farms  of  the  United  States,  this  year  and  so 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  must  supply  food  not  only 
for  the  population  which  normally  depends  on  our 
farm  products,  but,  in  addition,  for  large  portions  of 
the  population  of  France,  England,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  some  neutral  countries.  They  must  do  this  or 
some  of  our  alliea  must  starve.  Now,  farming  is  at 
all  times  our  biggest  consumer  of  man  power.  In 
peace  times  the  number  of  man  power  engaged  in  it 
ia  about  12,000,000 — about  6,000,000  farm  owners 
and  6,000,000  farm  laborers.  Whether  this  number 
of  man  power  engaged  in  farming  has  been  in¬ 
creased  during  the  war,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  farm  products  has  been  en¬ 
larged.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  planted 
and  harvested  last  year  the  largest  acreage  on  rec¬ 
ord.  Secretary  Houston  believes  that  in  the  present 
year  even  that  record  will  be  increased.  It  is  worth 
while  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  what  the 
American  farmer  accomplished  last  year;  he  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  horses  in  the  country  (in  spite 
of  the  shipments  abroad  for  war  purposes);  he 
raised  more  cows;  ha  raised  more  beef  cattle;  he 
raised  more  pigs. 

From  this  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  por¬ 
tion  of  our  nuin  power  engaged  in  farming  must 
have  increased  But  assume  that  it  remains  at  the 
normal  12.000,000.  Then  we  have  thia  condition: 
About  18,000,000  of  our  man  power  either  has 
been  or  soon  will  be  diverted  for  war;  out  of 
the  remaining  18,000,000,  12,000,000  are 
engaged  in  farming.  Seen  in  this  cold  ^ 

statistical  light,  the  prospects  of 
"business  as  usual"  do  not  look 
very  up-and-coming. 


itself  would  be  easy  to  tell  if  there  were  room.  But 
we  are  only  concerned  with  its  relation  to  man 
power.  The  man  power  normally  engaged  in  rail¬ 
road  work  is  about  2,500,000.  The  late  James  J.  Hill, 
before  he  died,  and  before  the  war  began,  said  the 
railroads  ought  to  have  u  billion  dollars  a  year 
spent  on  them  for  five  years  to  bring  them  up  to 
good  condition.  That  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
even  in  peace  times  the  railroads  needed  a  million 
more  man  power.  And  it  is  not  only  the  rail¬ 
roads.  It  is  the  same  in  every  branch  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry. 

Over  15,000,000  Short 

FEW  people  have  observed  a  most  striking  evo¬ 
lution  that  ia  just  beginning  in  America.  The 
Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger”  carries  two  columns  of 
advertisements  of  daily  motor-truck  express  service 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  with  tri-weekly 
services  to  smaller  cities.  Regularly,  every  day.  640 
motor  trucks  carry  freight  on  schedule  on  the  public 
roads  between  New  Y'ork  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  just  inaugurated  daily 
motor-truck  package  services  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  for  thirty  to  fifty  miles  outside  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington.  All  this  is  merely  a 
hint  of  what  is  coming.  And  not  only  will  more  man 
power  he  needed  to  build  these  trucks  and  drive 
them  and  load  them.  That  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  need.  The  entire  public-road  system  of  the 
United  States  must  be  rebuilt.  1  asked  the  Govern¬ 
ment  official  who  has  charge  of  the  matter  how 
many  miles  there  are  of  good  public  roads  in  the 
United  States.  His  literal  answer  was  "not  one 
single  mile." 

That  answer,  of  course,  was  meant  to  convey  a  cer¬ 
tain  emphasis  of  exaggeration.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
even  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  good 
roads  are  not  equal  to  the  new  need.  Even  our 
concrete  roads  break  down  under  the  conditions  of 
heavy  motor-truck  service.  They  have  been  built  too 
narrow.  The  heavy  trucks,  when  they  pass  each 
other,  go  out  on  the  dirt  shoulder  and  press  it  down. 
The  dirt  slides  out  from  beneath  the  concrete,  and 
the  concrete  cracks.  Moreover,  it  is  absurd,  that 
heavy  exprras  trucks,  on  their  trips  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  should  have  to  pass  through 
the  narrow,  crowded  main  streets  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  There 
should  be  cut-offs 
around  these 
cities.  All  the 


power,  what  this  means  is  that  if  we  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
business  as  usual,”  we  shall  lark  15,000.000  man 
power  IF*  cannot  do  hath.  With  such  an  alterna¬ 
te,  there  is  but  one  answer.  Business,  of  course 
jrill  not  and  cannot  be  "as  usual."  In  fact,  already 
business  is  not  as  usual.  To  take  one  conspicuous 
example,  the  building  trades  of  the  country,  which 
normally  engage  about  a  million  man  power,  have 
practically  ceased,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  gone  into  building  warehouses  for  war 
u*ea.  And  the  automobile  trade,  by 
agreement  with  the  Government,  has  ^ 

voluntarily  reduced  its  1918  out¬ 
put  30  per  cent  below  its  1917 
output.  Such  a  shortage 
from  normal  as  16,000.-  <1 

MO  ia  not  a  shortage  y\  V a  <  I  ^ 

at  all,  but  a  fam-  J  |2  5|  f* 

Ine,  and  it  is  J  / 

Ibis  famine  ^  A  \*  SJ  / 

In  man 


'  roads  in 

** the  United 
■  States  should  he 

jr  ^  suneyed  as  a  cowi- 

\  plete  system,  and  should 

y&gSr  be  reconstructed  with  a 

view  to  what  ia  coming. 

Of  18,000,000  ?min  power 
needed  for  the  irvjr,  now*  can  be  taken 
from  the  transportation  industries. 

They  must  come  from  somewhere  else. 

With  only  35,000,(100  man  power  to  start  on, 

with  18,000,000  of  that  diverted  to  war  work;  with 
I2,000,000i*ngagcd  in  farming;  with 2,260,000 engaged 
in  transportation,  and  more  needed — under  these 
conditions  the  idea  of  business  as  usual  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Beat  the  devil  around  the  bush  as  we  may,  wo 
shall  always  arrive  at  the  same  point;  namely,  a 
fixed  total  of  35,000,000  man  power,  and  under 
present  conditions  a  shortage  of  from  15,(K!0,000  to 
18,000,000. 

That  is  the  main,  central  fact.  That  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  truth. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  can  do.  They  will 
be  far  from  curing  the  famine,  but  they  will  allevi¬ 
ate  it.  And  there  are  some  other  things  proposed 
which  it  may  or  may  not  1st  expedient  to  do. 

Five  n  'aye  Out 

ALL  the  proposals  for  alleviating  the  famine  in 
^■man  power  came  down  to  these  live: 

1-  Conscript  labor.  Draft  all  males  from  eight¬ 
een  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  and  put  each  of  them 
at  work  in  industries  designated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  (Koine  of  the  proposed  hill  =  put  the  lim¬ 
its  at  twenty  to  forty-five;  others  at  sixteen  to 
sixty-live.) 

2.  Take  up  the  slack  in  the  Hum  power  \vi»  have. 
By  supervision,  avoid  the  wastage  «»f  time  and  n.nn 


/  power  re - 

yT  :•  quired  for 

■  irrir.  none  can  he 

V  .  j  taken  from  /firming. 

They  must  come  from 
somewhere  else. 

\  Now,  there  is  one  other  of  our 

great  occupations  which  must  be 
ml  I  kept  up  to  the  normal  man  power. 

V  It  must  he  kept  up  to  normal;  it  ought 
tif  5c  increased.  The  railroads  are  a  most 

r  essentia!  war  industry.  And  they  are  in  n  bad 
way.  We  had  a  transportation  failure  last  winter 
which  caused  us  much  Inconvenience  and  held  back 
our  war  work.  (The  coal  famine  was  tfeally  a  trans¬ 
portation  failure.  Thuae  who  are  competent  to  know 
say  it  was  almost  wholly  n  lark  of  cars.  They  say 
there  was  never  a  day  when  n  car  remained  empty  ot 
thr  mine  mouth.  The  coal  was  always  there;  the  lack 
was  cars  to  carry  it  away  )  And  the  transportation 
failure  is  really  just  as  serious  to-day  as  it  was  last 
winter.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  to  get  a  carload  of 
coat,  or  n  carload  of  bricks.  Tins  transportation  fail 
ure  is  going  to  continue  to  grow  worse  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Just  how  and  why  it  will  express 
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IN  the  good  old  days  of  Thursday  Island  there 
apissfd  as  waif  currency  a  certain  local  jest.  When 
some  pride  of  the  pearling?  fleet  was  moved  to  approve 
himself,  his  company,  and  the  pervading?  wickedness 
in  general  he  was  want  to  state— more  or  less  titu- 
bant  on  his  pins  the  while — that  the  only  honest  men 
in  that  merry  little  hell  had  come  by  land.  It  was 
a  useful  and  a  harmless  jest,  salted  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  fact  whereby  legends  are  preserved  and  made 
historic.  Hut  from  a  date  it  lost  ita  savor. 

At  the  Portugoe's  one  night — Saturday,  to  be  sure, 
for  it  was  always  Saturday  on  Thursday  with  the 
pearler* — a  gentleman  from  Wooloomooloo  who  had 
just  adorned  the  traditional  witticism  with  profane 
fancy  found  himself  confronted  by  a  quiet  stranger 
who  laid  down  his  coat  and  a  new  law. 

•‘I  don't  mind  bo  much  what  you  call  yourselves  to 
yourselves,"  he  observed,  while  the  circle  shouted  and 
spread  about.  MNor  your  nice  new  magistrate,  nor 
your  missionaries,  nor  your  artillery  guard  on  thr 
hill.  Maybe  you've  overlooked  the  modem  spread  of 
respectability  and  corrugated  roofings.  Or  maybe  you 
know  'em  better  than  I  do.  But  I've  come  to  tarry 
with  yml  for  a  time,  my  friends.  And,  as  long  as  I'm 
in  your  midst,  any  chap  that  says  I'm  not  honest-  • 
and  can't  prove  it — I’ll  knock  seven  bells  out  of  him." 

Which  he  did,  seriafim. 

VTOW,  there  never  was  another  place  habitually  so 
Lv  incurious  as  Thursday  Island  in  ita  social  deal¬ 
ings.  It  is  the  last  raw  outpost  toward  the  last 
unknown  continent  of  Papua,  and  those  who  resort 
to  its  blistering  grid  among  the  reefs  are  folks  that 
have  largely  reduced  their  human  complex  to  the 
simple  thirst.  Where  every  prospect  displeases  .nd 
man  is  only  an  exile  the  merest  regard  for  etiquette 
will  warn  against  prying  very  far  into  your  neigh¬ 
bor's  little  eccentricities  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
push  the  inquiry  with  a  knife. 

Also,  there  never  was  another  place  like  Thursday 
for  variations  on  a  color  theme.  That  season  the 
islanders  counted  twenty-two  races  among  the  two 
thousand  of  them,  including  half-castes;  and  most  of 
their  common  gossip  was  carried  on  in  a  lingo  of 
rather  less  than  two  hundred  words.  You  cannot  do 
much  abstract  speculating  in  breke  de  mer . 

Perhaps  these  points  would  somewhat  explain  the 
stranger's  success.  Nobody  questioned  his  account  of 
hailing  from  the  Low  Archipelago,  or  the  curiously 
yachtlike  snap  to  his  craft,  or  his  own  odd  employ¬ 
ment  on  a  pearling  license.  Nobody  wondered  when 
he  paid  uflf  and  scattered  hi*  Kanaka  crew — possible 
links  with  his  past — and  shipped  a  new  lot  from  the 
motley  mob  on  the  jetty. 

And  a  motley  lot  he  picked!  His  cook  was  Chi¬ 
nese;  his  head  diver  a  Manila  man:  the  delicate 
lemon  of  Macao  mingled  with  the  saddle  tints  of  the 
Coromandel  Coast  about  his  decks,  and  for  mate  hr 
found  a  stranded  West  African  negro  who  bore,  in 
pathetic  loyalty  to  some  ironic  crimp,  the  name  of 
Buttermilk.  Still,  such  a  mixture  was  ordinary  enough 
at  Thursday.  Ordinary  too  was  the  fact— which 
again  nobody  noticed — that  they  were  all  opium  users, 
who  do  not  talk,  rather  than  drunkards,  who  do. 

This  honest  man  had  brought  his  honesty  to  the 
proper  shop  for  face  value.  His  story  began  with 
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that  startling  gesture  at  the  Portugee’s.  It  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  epic  strain  of  a  halfpenny  serial.  The 
hero  himself  might  have  filled  a  whole  illustration; 
thewed  like  a  colossus,  crop  black  hair  in  a  point  over 
the  brow  of  a  student,  a  smooth,  long  jaw  always 
strangely  pallid,  and  gray  eyes,  inscrutable  and 
ageless  as  pebbles.  With  his  jungle  step,  with  his 
thin  ducks  molded  to  the  coiling  muscles  underneath 
by  the  press  of  the  southerly  busier,  when  he  came 
swinging  along  the  front  the  crowd  parted  left  and 
right  before  him.  Most  crowds  must  have  done  so; 
probably  many  had.  But  at  Thursday  he  was  al¬ 
most  an  institution. 

41  'Im?  Cap'n  of  the  Fancy  Free,  that  flash  little 
lugger  out  beyond.  'Ardent  driver  and  str'itest 
Johnny  in  the  fleet."  Thus  the  inevitable  informing 
larrikin,  eager  to  cadge  a  drink  from  the  tourist  on 
shore  leave.  44  'E'd  chyse  you  acrost  the  Pacific  to  p'y 
you  tuppence  'e  might  ha’  owed  you — that's  'is  sort. 
And— my  word! — 'e's  got  a  jab  to  the  boko  you  don't 
want  to  get  p’id  at  no  price!  Wcthcrboc,  they  call 
'im.  ‘Honest  Wctherbee' — that’s  "im.” 

For  he  lived  to  the  title.  If  it  is  honest  to  abide 
by  every  hampering  regulation  that  makes  you  solid 
with  the  authorities;  to  split  prices  over  a  bit  of  in¬ 
ferior  shell;  to  lose  two  weeks  with  your  outfit  in 
quarantine,  voluntarily — that  happened  when  the 
Opaltan  brought  a  hot  cholera  scare  and  her  passen¬ 
ger  list  camped  on  Friday  Island — to  share  your 
stores  with  starving  lighthouse  keepers;  to  drink  u 
set  of  hard  cases  blind  and  stiff  and  then,  departing 
clear-headed,  settle  the  whole  damage  yourself;  to 
pay  all  bills  square:  in  short,  if  it  be  the  part  of 
honesty  to  give  the  cash  and  take  the  credit  every 
time,  Cap'n  Wetherbee  played  it.  Amazingly  -as  a 
man  might  play  an  arduous  game! 

Within  six  months  Port  Kennedy  and  all  there¬ 
about  would  have  sworn  by  him;  he  had  dined  with 
the  subcollector  and  the  harbor  master  and  was  call- 
ing  various  pilots,  navigators,  and  odd  fish  of  Torres 
Strait  by  their  handier  names-  especially  the  pilots. 
These  were  the  rewards  of  reputation,  and  they  de¬ 
fined  Thursday's  acceptance  of  him  up  to  that  night 
in  the  wet  season  when  his  visit  ended. 

A  SATURDAY  again.  The  northwest  monsoon  had 
broken  with  torrential  downpour,  and  now  the 
island  reeked  in  a  steam  bath,  as  if  the  young  moon 
had  focused  a  sick,  intolerable  ray  upon  it.  A  high 
wind  stormed  the  sands  and  brought  no  relief.  The 
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quiver  of  the  surf  beat  on  the  senses  like  heat  waves. 
A  few  thrashing  papaws  and  palm  tufts  threw 
shadows  like  tormented  sleepers  along  the  beach.  But 
up  in  the  town  Thursday  took  its  usual  “tangle," 
shouted  und  sang  and  drowned  its  fever  without 
assuagement  in  the  periodic  crisis  of  the  fortune 
hunt.  A  Brisbane  steamer  lay  ready  to  depart  with 
tho  morning  tide.  Meanwhile  her  shore  goers,  "see¬ 
ing  a  bit  o'  life,"  did  their  possible  to  keep  up  the 
prevailing  temperature.  Only  the  long  jetty  was 
quiet.  Here  a  man  might  stand  back  and  away  from 
it  all  and  hear  the  single  note  of  its  turmoil  and 
peer  into  the  mist  of  its  lights  like  a  contemplative 
Lucifer  ut  the  verge  of  some  lesser  inferno. 

AND  in  truth  there  stood  such  a  man  in  much  that 
•  manner.  He  had  come  down  soft-footed  from  the 
streets  and,  lingering  to  assure  himself  he  had  not 
been  followed,  stepped  out  upon  the  jetty  where  he 
stayed  motionless  and  attentive.  His  glance  roved 
from  point  to  point,  noting,  verifying.  First  the  out¬ 
ward'  spread  twinkle  of  the  deserted  lugger  fleet  at 
anchor;  then  the  bulk  of  the  Brisbane  steamer  at 
the  T  head,  with  her  yellow  cargo  flares  that  showed 
loading  still  in  progress:  and  the  town,  all  unconscious 
of  him.  Something  sinister  seemed  to  detach  this 
big,  dim  figure  from  the  restlessness  of  the  night; 
brooding  apart  there  so  coolly  alert  and  contained. 
He  regarded  Thursday  for  a  while,  and  at  last,  alone 
and  with  himself  for  confidant,  he  made  a  gesture 
as  if  to  seal  ita  folly  amj  its  whole  destiny  with 
Anal  contempt  and  triumph. 

lie  was  turning  away  with  a  swing  of  broad  shoul¬ 
ders  when  another  figure  slipped  from  the  shadow 
and  moved  suddenly  to  confront  him. 

“Ah — Captain  Wetherbee?” 

Everywhere  and  always  up  and  down  the  earth, 
and  more  particularly  in  rather  unhealthful  corners 
of  it,  are  men  who  have  to  go  braced  for  that  ques¬ 
tioning  slur,  that  significant  little  drag  before  the 
name.  It  is  a  challenge  out  of  time  and  space,  and 
at  sound  of  it  the  big  fellow  drew  up  tense  like  a 
battler  in  a  ring. 

“Halvers,"  stated  the  newcomer  without  preamble 
or  apology.  'Til  take  halvers,  if  you  please.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wctherbee." 

He  revealed  himself  as  a  long,  weedy  frame  in  limp 
linen.  Both  hands  were  jammed  into  his  side  pockets 
with  a  singular  effect — against  a  hypothetical  chill, 
one  would  have  thought  Without  hia  stoop  he 
might  have  been  as  tail  as  Wetherbee,  but  he  had 
shrunken  like  the  sleeves  tucked  above  his  bony 
wrists.  He  had  an  air  at  once  fearful  and  im¬ 
placable — the  doubly  dangerous  menace  of  a  timid 
man  ready  to  strike. 

Wetherbee  was  aware  of  it,  though  incredulous. 
"You  spoke?"  he  inquired,  from  a  lengthened  jaw. 
"I  said— halvers."  affirmed  this  extraordinary  ap¬ 
parition.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  peculiar  flavor 
in  his  husky  voice  -no  mistaking,  either,  that  at 
present  its  owner  was  deadly  cold  sober.  “Don't 
move,  captain.  I've  got  you  covered  from  here. 
And  this  time  I'm  not  afraid  to  shoot!” 
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Wetherbee  continued  aware  of  iL 

“J list  my  little  device  for  holding  your  atten¬ 
tion,”  explained  the  newcomer,  between  a  cough  and 
a  snuffle,  the  remnant  of  polite  affectation.  UI 
thought  it  out  very  carefully.*’ 

“Ho!  You  did?”  queried  Wctherbee. 

“You  used  to  be  such  a  damnably  abrupt  sort  of 
person  yourself.” 

“Ho!  Did  I?” 

“Even  then.  Even  then,  when  we  sat  under  the 
same  pulpit — such  time  as  you  found  It  socially  ex¬ 
pedient  to  attend — it  was  matter  of  grave  doubt  to 
me  whether  you  took  any  real  benefit.  You  were  al¬ 
ways  a  poor  listener,  Mr. — ah — Wetherbee.  Whereas 
I — 1  was  chosen  deacon  that  winter,  you  may  re¬ 
member.” 

Wetherbee  stared  into  the  shaven,  haunted  face 
thus  preposterously  thrust  at  him  across  the  years. 
Aside  from  the  unimaginable  oddity  of  the  attack, 
there  was  cunning  and  unsettling  purpose  in  it,  but 
he  yielded  no  nerve  reaction,  no  start  or  outcry; 
not  even  a  denial.  And  by  this — had  he  been  so 
wise — the  other  might  have  taken 
warning. 

“By  Jove!”  was  all  his  com¬ 
ment. 

“We've  come  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,”  suggested  the  new  arrival. 

They  looked  in  curious  silence, 
each  measuring  that  span  from 
the  edge  of  things.  Thursday 
howled  on  one  side  of  them  and 
on  the  other  wind  and  the  sea, 
until  the  humor  of  it  won  Wether- 
bee  to  a  grim  chucklc. 

“Well,  what  do  they  call  you 
nowadays — deacon  ?" 

4Tm  usually  known  as  Selden, 
thanka.” 

“Seldom?” 

“I  shouldn’t  insist:  any  more 
than  you  yourself,  captain.” 

“And  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“1  dropped  in  from  Samarai, 
meaning  to  catch  the  Brisbane 
steamer  yonder.  I’ve  been  diving 
up  there  all  season.  I'm  a  very 
fair  diver,  really;  only  my  luck  is 
generally  so  poor.” 

TO  any  passer-by  he  must  have 
seemed  the  usual  loafer,  with 
n  string  of  woe*  on  tap.  But 
Wetherbee,  one  eye  to  the  bulg¬ 
ing  pockets,  appeared  in  no  way 
bored. 

“Strolling  along  the  front.  I 
chanced  to  recognize  you.  That 
was  luck,  if  you  like.  I've  thought 
k».  Especially  since  making  in¬ 
quiries.  Fve  made  rather  ex¬ 
haustive  inquiries.  In  fact,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  your  rating  fairly 
up  to  date.”  He  coughed  again. 

•‘Captain  Wetherbee,  do  you  re¬ 
member  when  we  last  met?” 

“No,”  said  Wetherbee  shortly. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Selden  recalled 
that  meeting,  and  others;  and  his 
voice  trailed  like  a  snake  in  the 
dust,  looping  cryptic  patterns.  It 
was  one  of  those  counts  of  griev¬ 
ance  and  disaster  such  as  almost 
any  broken  fugitive  among  far 
places  has  to  tell,  Thursday  can 
offer  them  by  the  yard,  and  dear 
at  the  price  of  a  drink.  He  spoke 
of  shares  and  deals  and  swindling 
betrayal,  of  hope  and  fortune  lost 
and  the  false  lead  that  puts  a 
man  on  the  chute  and  seta  him  off  for  a  blackleg  and 
a  wanderer.  AH  in  the  clipped  jargon  of  the  mar¬ 
kets,  a  common  tale,  but  with  this  difference  in  the 
telling— it  came  away  briefly,  with  the  slow-biting 
venom  that  such  a  fugitive  would  be  apt  to  reserve 
for  only  one  out  of  all  possible  living  listeners  in 
the  world.  From  over  the  hidden  weapon  he  drove 
home  his  point;  while  Wetherbee  stood  there  rooted 
on  the  jetty,  like  the  wedding  guest. 

*  •  *  So  you  knifed  the  lot  of  us  in  the  dark — 
everyone  that  trusted  you — and  bolted.  That  was 
your  way.  You  sent  me  ashore  from  that  last  yacht¬ 
ing  party  all  primed  to  go  my  last  penny  on  a  dead 
h.rd.  I  was  flattered.  I  used  to  credit  your  hon- 
wty  more  or  less  myself — then.” 

“And  now?”  suggested  Wetherbee. 

Mr  Selden,  Into  deacon,  drew  a  husky  breath. 
“Why.  now — I'vt  caught  up  with  you.  I’m  the 
flaw  in  the  title,  at  50  per  cent  I'm  the  Judgment 
out  of  the  past!  Verily,  no  man  shall  escape  it:  do 
yog  mark?  No  man  comes  so  far  or  hides  his  track 
so  cleverly,  even  at  Thursday  Island.  I've  got  your 
word— a*  you’ve  got  mine,  of  course;  hut  yours  is 
rntheT  worse,  with  a  warrant  pending — of  which,  by 
the  way,  I  know  the  very  date.  And,  besides,  I’ve 
nothing  at  all  to  lose.  I’m  only  a  broken  diver.  No¬ 


body  ever  called  me  ’Honest'  Selden  or  'Honest*  any¬ 
thing  else!” 

His  wrist*  stiffened  as  Wetherbee  took  a  step. 

“You  mean  to  blow,  you  wasp?” 

“You  won't  make  me.  Blow!  That’s  no  good  to 
me:  I  mean  to  gel  level.  Hal  vers,  I  said — captain. 
I’m  in!” 

“On  what?” 

“On  your  new  speculation,  of  course.”  He  came 
very  close  to  capering.  “Your  latest  deviltry.  Don’t 
I  know  your  little  methods?  D’you  think  I  couldn't 
smell  it  out?  Public  character,  no  suspicion,  traces 
all  removed — alibi  all  complete — and  a  clear  road  to 
the  back  door, 

“You  sneaked  your  crew  out  of  town  to-night. 
Your  lugger's  ready  to  slip  cable.  You've  been  hob¬ 
nobbing  all  evening  with  the  pilot  you  camped  along 
with  on  Friday  Island  for  two  weeks —that  had  the 
Opalton — by  George,  I  believo  it  was  you  made  him 
a  sot  on  the  sly!  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  you.  You 
used  to  gammon  us  the  same  way  on  your  cursed 
week-end  sprees.  Don’t  I  know?  Haven't  I  reason 


to  know?  But  you  needn’t  have  pumped  him  so 
close.  I  could  have  told  you  days  ago  what  she 
takes  aboard  of  her  this  trip.” 

“The  hell  you  could!” 

“Pearls:  the  season’s  sweep.  Twenty  thousand 
pounds*  worth  of  pearls!”  recited  Selden.  “Eh? 
Twenty  thousand — and  I’ve  got  you  by  the  short 
hairs!”  His  eye*  *hone  in  the  moonlight  with  a 
fanatic  gleam.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  An  ad¬ 
versary  there  shall  be ,  and  he  shall  bring  down  thy 
strength  from  thee!99 

THEN  Captain  Wetherbee  relaxed  and  laughed  in 
his  chest  to  match  the  note  of  the  reef.  “Black¬ 
mail  and  piracy!  My  colonial  oath,  deacon,  I  never 
saw  your  beat.  So  you've  dropped  to  me!  I  go  bail 
you  asked  a  blessing  on  the  enterprise!” 

Selden  did  not  deny  it 

“Let's  hear  the  rest,”  urged  Wetherbee,  while  his 
chuckle  echoed  the  lap  of  waves  among  dark  pilings. 
“What’s  your  notion?  Did  you  picture  me  sticking 
up  the  consignors  as  they  walk  aboard  the  plank 
and  passing  you  your  share  in  a  little  hand  bag?” 
The  deacon  shuffled  nervously. 

"It  can’t  matter  how  you  do  it” 

"Can’t  it?  Now,  don’t  you  go  disappointing  m«tH 


He  stole  a  step  nearer.  "Those  pearls  have  been 
locked  in  the  strong  room  of  the  Brisbane  steamer 
since  early  afternoon.  Now  then.  How  the  devil 
am  I — are  we — to  nab  'em?  Come!  You’re  the 
little  personal  Providence  in  this  affair,  at  50  per 
cent.  Don’t  tell  me  with  all  your  knowing  you  didn't 
know  that!" 

“It’s  your  deliver,”  aaid  Selden,  “anyhow.” 

“Well,  let’s  take  counsel  together— I'm  agreeable 
to  have  an  adversary.  Goodness  knows  I  haven’t 
had  much  amusement  so  far — the  thing's  been  so 
rotten  easy.,  By  way  of  a  text — Brother  Seldom — 
and  a  point  of  departure:  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
To/go?  Ever  hear  of  the  Quetta  or  the  Mecca; 
dozens  of  other  ships  lost  one  time  or  another  be¬ 
tween  here  and  Cape  Flattery? 

“Pity  about  them  too — they  fell  a  trifle  off  the 
track.  Just  a  few  fathom  off  the  track  among  these 
millions  of  reefs  that  will  rip  the  heart  out  of  any¬ 
thing  afloat.  Suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  our 
Brisbane  steamer  which  we're  both  so  interested  in — 
out  there  at  the  dock  head — suppose  she  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  go  wandering  this  trip — 
say,  somewhere  around  Tribula¬ 
tion  Passage,  two  hours  out.  Sup¬ 
pose  she  should — aa  a  slant  of 
luck."  His  voice  lowered  with  ob¬ 
scurely  evil  suggestion.  “Would 
it  occur  to  you  we  might  have  any 
chance  of  salvage  on  thoae  pearla?” 

“I — I  don't  understand,”  stam¬ 
mered  Selden.  “The  passage  is 
lighted.  There's  a  light  on  Tribu¬ 
lation  Shoal.” 

“So  there  is.  What  a  helpful 
chap  you  are  to  work  with!  You 
keep  it  to  port  as  you  turn  the 
Blackbird  Reef.  It's  a  fourth 
order  fixed  dioptric — unattended. 
The  keeper  lives  on  Horn  Island. 
But  suppose,  now — suppose  that 
light  were  moved,  either  way?” 
“Move  the  light!" 

“In  effect,  merely;  in  effect.  A 
man  might  very  readily  land  there 
from  the  lee  and  blanket  that 
light  to  the  westward.  And  if 
that  same  man,  with  something 
like  a  discarded  lightship  lantern 
aboard  his  lugger,  should  then 
anchor  half  a  mile  away,  and 
show  his  light  at  the  masthead — 
hey?  A  fifty-foot  elevation  1*  vis¬ 
ible  at  nearly  fourteen  miles 
twenty-five  feet  up.  But  a  twenty- 
five-foot  elevation  gives  a  total 
of  only  eleven  point  four.  You 
begin  to  see  the  possibilities  for 
error — particularly  if  the  pilot  of 
the  oncoming  steamer  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be,  as  you  wisely  suggest, 
a  bit  of  a  sot  with  u  hazy  eye — ” 
“My  God!  You're  going  to 
wreck  her!” 

“Hush!”  said  Wetherbee  very 
loudly. 

Selden  whirled  around  to  find 
a  black-skinned  native  standing 
impassive  behind  him.  At  the 
same  instant  a  steel  grip  locked 
his  wrist*.  "Not  that!”  he  ga*ped, 
struggling.  "My  God,  man.  you 
wouldn't  1  You  daren't!” 

“No?  And  yet  you  said  you 
knew  my  little  methods.”  “Hon¬ 
est”  Wetherbee  shifted  u  thumb 
to  his  throat  and  smiled  into 
his  face.  “Pve  a  mind  to  show 
you,  deacon  —  shall  I  —  how  far 
I  have  come  and  how  cleverly  I 
hare  covered  my  tracks?  Hya,  you  fella  boy— 
that  fella  boat  all  ready?  Then  bear  u  hand  here 
one  time.  We've  got  a  passenger.” 

NOW,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  one  knows  or  is  ever  like¬ 
ly  to  know  the  actual  explanation  for  the  wreck 
of  the  Brisbane  steamer,  which  left  Thursday  Island 
that  night  and  came  to  grief  some  two  hours  later 
on  Tribulation  Shoals.  Other  craft  have  gone  the 
same  way  from  natural  causes,  and  Thursday  has 
kept  no  suspect  tradition  of  them.  The  only  man 
who  might  have  denied  the  yarn  as  afterward  col¬ 
ored  in  loral  legend— and  incidentally  a  libel  on  his 
own  memory — was  the  pilot  who  had  her  in  charge. 
And  he  never  came  back,  drunk  or  sober.  Hut  the 
records  declare  that  about  four  o'clock  of  a  fair 
enough  morning,  wind  and  sea  then  running  high, 
the  2,000-ton  Femshaice  went  clear  off  her  course 
among  the  graveyards  where  a  coral  ledge  stripped 
her  plates  as  neatly  as  a  butcher's  knife  lays  open  a 
carcass.  She  sank  inside  of  five  minutes,  and  her 
survivors  were  hurried. 

Neither  has  anyone  ever  told  the  true  adventures 
of  the  Fancy  Free r  the  flash  little  lugger  that  hap¬ 
pened  somehow  to  be  missing  from  week-end  rendez¬ 
vous  at  the  same  hour.  Her  (Continued  on  page  2b  1 


Selden  teas  going  to  fight***.  He  strung  up  his  armed  fist 
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NO  WONDER  CUBISM  STARTED  IN  FRANCE! 


iVo  one  need  U'ondcr  any  longer  where  the  cutout*  got  their  inspiration.  They  must  hate  gone  up  in 
an  airplane  and  had  a  goad  look  at  France!  This  airplane  r icir  of  an  otoneri'ation  balloon  floating  over 
a  French  village  is  an  good  a  bit  of  cubist  art  aa  anything  that  Marcel  Duchamp a  ever  turned  out 

C  K*M  * 


Die 


O  Uwtonmed  4  Underirno^ 


public  pres*,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his 
report  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  troop*  were  or¬ 
dered  to  destroy  “every  living  thing”  in  Serbia,  and 
it  ia  for  this  reason  that  I  refer  here  to  these  earlier 
events.  The  worst  massacres  aeem  to  have  occurred 
before  the  enemy  acquired  the  complete  control  of 
the  country  that  they  now  possess,  when  there  was 
n  strong  and  active  Serbian  army  fighting  them  and 
liable  at  any  time  to  kick  them  out  again,  as  eventu¬ 
ally,  to  its  everlasting  glory,  it  did.  Now  that,  since 
the  joint  invasion  by  Austria,  Germany,  and  Bulgaria 
at  the  end  of  1915,  they  are  in  more  or  less  undis¬ 
turbed  possession,  other  methods  of  extermination 
have  largely  superseded  the  cruder  one  of  massacre, 
though  Bulgaria  still  reverts  to  it  very  readily. 

" Hanged  by  the  Tongue" 

AS  effective  as  the  massacres,  from  which  they  dif- 
fer  chiefly  in  name  and  (under  Austrian  juris¬ 
diction)  to  the  extent  of  some  slight  form  of  judicial 
procedure,  are  the  wholesale  execution*  by  means  of 
which  many  thousands  of  Serbs  have  been  removed. 
The  country  is  overrun  by  spies  and  secret  agents, 
recruited  from  the  dregs  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
and  Bulgarian  populations;  and  the  moBt  trivia!  de¬ 
nunciation  by  these  men  may  be  followed  by  death 
for  the  victim  In  the  village  of  Ramatyu  (district 
of  Gruxnn)  36  peasants  were  shot  or  hanged  last 
year  and  250  men  and  women  were  imprisoned, 
simply  because  some  old  and  disused 
fowling  pieces  had  been  found  in 
B  the  village.  In  many  towns  the  men 
are  hanged  with  ceremony  in  the 
*1  Wf  open  market  place  (it  has  even  been 
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villages  have  Iwcn  simply  wiped  out.  Here  at  my 
hand  is  an  end)?**  list  of  names: 

“In  Doglovatx  were  massacred:  Trajko  Mircrvic, 
priest,  and  six  members  of  his  family;  Mirect  Rislic 
and  four  members  of  his  family;  Mitcnko  Jankovic 
and  six  mem  tier*  of  his  family.  .  .  .* 

And  so  on  for  twenty-eight"  man*.  These  are 
cases  of  entire  families  destroyed.  My  list  goes  on: 

“The  Hiilgnr*  hnve  massacred  the  following  in¬ 
dividuals:  Four  children  of  Stoyko  Mircetic,  the 
wife  of  Kuxman  Stevanovic,  seven  members  of  the 
family  of  Ivnn  Ristic,  fifteen  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Stevan  Kostic.  ,  , 

And  so  on  with  sickening  monotony  for  another 
eighty-three.  This  is  a  record  of  one  vil¬ 
lage  only.  The  massacre  of  little  children 
has  been  as  extensive  as  the  killing  of  / 

adults,  and  as  hideous,  a  fact  which  alom- 
ix  sufficient  to  dispose  of  any  possible 
excuse  of  military  necessity.  There  seems 
to  lie  no  manifestation  of  insane  frenzy 
of  which  these  soldiers  of  a  “civilized"  I 
nation  have  not  been  capable.  In  the 
course  uf  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Ser¬ 
bian  Government  into  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops  A 

in  tlie  two  earlier  invasions  of  .Serbia  \  ^ 
(1914  and  rurly  1915),  Professor  Sima  ▼>v 
l.oaunitch  (Minister  of  Education  and 
former  Sr rbiun  minister  to  Great  Britain!.  i  ' 


IT  is  officially  estimated  that  out  of  the  population 
of  4,500,000  with  which  Serbia  entered  the  war. 
over  1,000,000  (i.  e..  over  22hk  per  cent)  have  died 
already — a  higher  proportion  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  engaged.  If  present  conditions  continue  very 
much  longer,  the  remainder  of  the  Serb  population 
will  be  dead  too,  or  otherwise  Ion:  to  the  country, 
by  the  time  the  wur  is  over. 

I  say  if  present  condition^  continue.  I  mean  *iy 
that  if  nothing  is  done  to  check  the  reign  of  terror 
by  which  Austria  and  Bulgaria,  working  hand  in 
hand,  are  rooting  out  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
all  trace  of  Serbian  life.  The  Austm-Bulgurinn 
campaign  in  the  Balkans  i  •  nothing  ler-  than  ;iri  or¬ 
ganized  attempt  to  deKtroy  *he  who i.  Serbian  nation. 

This  is  no  hysterical  exaggrration.  but  «  «•  h<huI- 
ered  statement  which  can  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt 
s  hundred  times  over. 

That  which  is  being  done  to  S.rbia  i-  not  at  all 
the  kind  of  infamy  that  Germany  hus  practiced  in 
the  places  on  which  she  has  laid  her  defiling  hand. 

Even  in  their  wildest  dream-  the  German  war  lords 
do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  the  actual  elinuna 
tioci  of  the  Belgian  or  the  French  people.  But  Bulgaria 

does  literally  look  for- 
ward  to  a  time  when  that  r»  — 

portion  of  the  Serbian  |  ™  IJPI 

nation  which  she  now  Mi 

controls  will  have  die- 

appeared  into  the  limbo  i  . 

that  holds  the  Hittites,  I ~  | 
the  Hivites,  and  their  |  ^ 

kin.  If  Austria  dues  V 

not  go  mo  far  as  that, 
chiefly  because  she 
realizes  better  than 
the  Scr- 

bian  people  cannot  be  > 

destroyed  their 

kindred 

the  ^ 

alive  clamor- 
for  freedom; 
the  A  us- 

intention  to  bind 
to  her  chariot  wheel  as 

can  to 

as  possible  | 

trace  of  national  feel¬ 
ing  in  its  inhabitants, 
is  too  extensive  and 
too  well  authenticated 
to  be  disputed. 

Civilized  people,  until 
they  begin  to  investi¬ 
gate,  hardly  renlixe 

how  many  ways  there  are  by  which  a  people  may  be  who  was  a  member  of  the  Serbian  War  Mission 

Temoved  from  the  ranks  of  national  entities.  The  which  recently  visited  this  country,  came  upon  a 

evidence  which  lies  piled  up  before  me  points  to  woman  who  told  him  that  her  little  child  had  been 

seven  leading  methods,  all  of  which — for  the  sake  snatched  from  her  arms  by  a  soldier,  slashed  in 

of  speed,  presumably  the  occupying  power*  are  halve*,  and  thrown  to  the  pigs  before  her  eyes, 

employing  in  Serbia.  This  incident  is  confirmed  by  the  neutral  test!- 

The  most  obvious  method  is  murder.  Multiply  mony  of  Profc**or  R.  A.  Reisa  of  Switzerland, 

by  itself  alt  you  know  of  Germany’s  iniquities  in  who  undertook  an  independent  investigation  of 

Belgium  and  you  mnv  form  some  idea  of  the  massa-  these  atrocitic*.  The  details  he  gives  are  in  most 
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done  with  women  l .  and 
the  bodies  left  hanging 
there  for  day*.  This  is 
in  the  territory  under 
Austrian  control.  As  for 
the  executions  in  the 
districts  occupied  by  Bul¬ 
garin  one  typical  in¬ 
stance  of  the  methods 
in  use  will  suffice.  After 
the  insurrection  raised 
by  the  desperate  Serb 
population  against  the 
Bulgarian  oppression  last 
spring,  one  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  escaped  to  the 
mountains  and  thence 
contrived,  by  I  know  not 
what  painful  means,  to 
get  a  letter  out  of  the 
country  to  a  friend  in  Switzerland.  In  the  course 
of  that  heartbreaking  epistle  he  says: 

“The  Bulgarians  have  set  up  gibbets  on  the  bridge 
at  Leacovatz.  at  Beiotintze,  at  Vlnsotintzc.  Lebane, 
Nish.  Kniajevatz,  and  in  other  places,  and  have  be¬ 
gun  to  hang  men,  women,  and  children,  forcing  the 
others  to  look  on  at  their  terrible  tortures.  A  certain 
Jordan,  clerk  of  a  municipality,  was  hanged  by 
the  fon.vwc  and  endured  thus  an  atrocious  death." 


Serbia'*  land  he*  idle  irhite  Bulgaria  steal *  her  plow*.  These  are  assembled  for  shipment  to  Bulgaria 


cm  in  Serbia.  In  one  district  after  another  whole  eases  too  horrible  to  be  written  about  at  all  in  the  In  the  suppression  of  ( Continued  on  jxtgc  33) 


7he  DOGS 


The  British  arm  y  main - 
lain*  a  regular  training 
ramp  for  ring*  where  they 
are  drilled  in  I  heir  duties 
like  any  other  soldiers 


pot*  are  being  employed 

in  increasing  numb ers 
to  act  as  messengers  hc- 
ttreen  the  trenches  ami 
h-nrliiuirlers  stations 


The  dogs  are  first  taugm 

to  ignore  rlHe  Are.  as  shown 

In  the  picture  above.  * 
aquad  of  riflemen,  sup¬ 
plied  with  blank  cartridges, 
take  their  position  across 
a  road,  and  the  dogs  are 
trained  to  run  past  them 
while  they  are  volleying 


At  the  right  the  dogs  are 
shown  on  a  practice  run. 
leaping  a  water -filled  ditch 


In  the  picture  on  the  left 
the  dogs  are  seen  running 
through  a  thick  cloiut  of 
fumes  made  by  exploding 
smoke  bombs  near  them 


They  all  made  the  hurdle  safely,  except  Tumble  Tom  on  the  right 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE 

BY  HARRIS  DICKSON 


tenderfeet  and  sissies.  When  the  Y.  besieged  the 
border,  Bill  side-stepped  their  pious  proposition  for 
fear  he  might  be  corralled  a  ml  get  preached  to  by 
the  hour.  Yet  he  saw  other  fellows  going  in,  heard 
them  laughing  and  singing  songs;  so  Bill  recon- 
noitered  at  the  door  before  sneaking  in  and  taking 
a  back  seat.  Then  he  caught  the  habit. 

With  all  of  his  swagger,  when  Bill  marched  off 
the  transport  and  went  ashore  in  France,  he  would 
have  given  a  dollar  and  six  bits  to  be  roping  steers 
in  Texas.  Bill  felt  mighty  lonesome  until  he 
glimpsed  the  Red  Triangle  on  a  Y.  tent.  Then  he 
marched  in  as  if  the  whole  outfit  were  branded  with 
his  mark.  He  stopped  and  grinned  at  a  board  run¬ 
ning  across  one  end  of  the  oblong  tent,  like  a 
lemonade  counter  stacked  with  chewing  gum,  peanut 
brittle,  cigarettes,  chocolate,  and  a  nickrl-platcd 
gooseneck  poking  up  through  the  oilcloth.  This  was 
no  marble-villa  frivolity  of  a  soda  fountain.  But  it 
produced  the  fizz,  and  Bill  tackled  it. 

“Hey,  fellows,  nominate  yer  pizen." 

The  thirsty  rodeo  took  sassypariller  in  thoir'n. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  tent  stood  a  piano  on  a 
rough  stage,  and  Bill  knew  a  corporul  who  could 
claw  the  ivories  to  the  queen's  taste.  In  a  far  cor¬ 
ner  he  saw  a  dozen  men  scribbling  away  on  small 


I  little  Mecca  of  fl ic  Kant,  a  Y.M.f'.A,  nhclter  which 
*«*frrrf  the  Rrltinh  Egyptian  Expnlit tonary  Foret 


FOR  hellowing  days  and  nights  the  guns  had 
clamored  and  thundered  and  roared  at  their  un¬ 
wearied  cannonading.  Deep  in  muddy  trenches  a 
mass  of  soldiers  huddled,  not  daring  to  lift  their 
heads  and  peer  across  No  Man's  Land.  Dazed  and 
deafened,  they  waited  for  the  command  to  go  over 
the  top,  to  advance  with  the  bayonet,  to  cast  off 
this  deadly  tension. 

MIlll  be  to-morrow  morning,  eh?" 

Tommy's  comrade  could  not  hear,  could  only  see 
Tommy's  lips  move;  but  he  nodded  assent  to  what 
was  in  all  their  minds.  “To-morrow  morning.  To¬ 
morrow  morning." 

Twice  that  night  officers  of  the  infantry  and  of 
the  artillery  synchronized  their  watches  until  they 
ticked  together  accurately  to  the  second.  The  Big 
Push  must  be  mathematically  shoved  forward,  with 
no  allowance  for  variation  in  timepieces.  There's 
no  whoop  and  hurrah  about  an  advance  which  moves 
with  methodical  exactitude.  The  artillery  officer 
must  know  precisely  where  the  infantry  will  he  at 
any  given  moment.  The  infantry  officer  must  know 
that  on  the  dot  at  7.17  a.  m.  their  curtain  of  fire 
will  be  thrown  along  that  first  ridge  in  his  front. 
And  on  the  dot  at  7.42  it  will  lift  to  the  second 
ridge.  That's  why  they  synchronize  their  watches. 
To  prevent  miscarriage  it  is  essential  for  the  men 
to  be  under  perfect  control.  Should  enthusiasm 
sweep  them  beyond  the  line  prescribed,  they  may 
rush  into  their  own  barrage  and  he  slaughtered. 


He's  So  Hero 


AT  dawn  everything  is  prepared,  ewy  trigger  set, 
and  somewhere,  far  behind  the  front,  the  muster 
hand  touches  a  button  which  lets  loose  the  inferno. 
Along  the  lino  guns  flame  up— singly;  in  salvos. 
The  sky  blazes  and  shrieks  and  whistles  with  hur¬ 
tling  steel.  A  forest  melu  into  stumps;  wire  en¬ 
tanglements  are  mowed  down.  With  gleaming  steel 
the  men  crouch  in  their  trenches  and  listen  for  the 
words:  "Come  on,  boys,  and  give  'em  hell!" 

The  firat  wava  billows  over  the  crest,  dropping 
Its  dead  a  a  it  goes.  The  second  wave  meets  an  an¬ 
swering  storm  from  the  bochc,  a  pelting  of  shells 


When  the  smoke  of  the  Big  Push  had  cleared  away, 
two  secretaries  were  found  among  the  slain,  and 
ten  among  the  wounded.  And  chaplains  too  were 
lying  dead  upon  the  field. 

As  Tommy  puts  it:  "If  you  like  that  sort  of  sport, 
it's  fine  to  go  over  the  top  with  a  bayonet;  but  it 
takes  «om#  nerve  to  go  over  with  a  pot  of  coffee, 
or  a  hymn  book  in  your  hand." 

Through  the  chances  of  havoc  these  secretaries, 
like  stolid  Tommy,  have  become  fatalists:  MWot'a  the 
use,"  says  Tommy,  “of  dodgin'  shells  wot  ain't 
meant  for  you?  And  w'ere's  the  sense  o’  try  in'  to 
dodge  the  one  wot’s  got  yer  name  on  it?” 


Like  Their  British  Brothers 


NEAR  an  advanced  position  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen 
is  a  mere  dugout,  protected  by  sacks  of  dirt  or 
trunkB  of  trees.  Shells  destroy  them  and  kill  the  sec¬ 
retary.  But  another  secretary  steps  into  his  shoes, 
just  as  another  soldier  comes  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
ranks.  Sometimes,  during  a  lull  at  the  front,  a 
weary  lad  may  be  sitting  in  his  dugout,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  gaze  through  a  square  opening  at  the 
shell-lit  sky.  The  Y.  man  darkens  his  doorway, 
lights  a  candle,  and  places  it  on  a  box.  "Here's  n 
pencil  and  paper,”  he  says;  “write  to  your  mother. 
I'll  come  hack  presently  and  get  the  letter." 

American  secretaries  are  not  yet  going  over 
the  top.  When  that  time  comes  they  will 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  their  Brit¬ 
ish  brothers-  But  it  Is  marvelous 
to  see  the  success  with  which 
they  help  a  lad 
from  the 
awkward 


Army  rat  inn*  are  abundantly  nu/lirient.  but  the  men  cm*  k  nick  knack*,  and  the  principal  naira 
are  of  coffee,  tea .  chocolate ,  or  bouillon.  Next  come  tobacco,  rating  chocolate,  cake t,  crackem 


which  converts  the  slope  into  a  field  of  death,  plowed 
by  gigantic  maniacs.  Officers  order  their  men  to  lie 
down  in  the  captured  trenches,  in  the  shell  craters, 
to  he  down  anywhere,  everywhere,  until  the  oppos¬ 
ing  batteries  can  be  smothered. 

One  man  disobeys;  one  solitary  figure  keeps  his 
feet.  He  carries  no  bayonet,  flashes  no  sword,  flour¬ 
ishes  no  banner.  From  crater  to  crater  he  moves 
calmly  about  his  work. 

"Who  is  that  hero?  Is  he  some  great  general 
encouraging  his  soldiers  by  such  splendid  gallantry*?” 

Not  a  bit  He's  no  hero;  that's  nothing  but  a 
Y.  secretary  serving  hot  coffee  to  the  men. 


moment  of  his  debut  in  an  O.  D.  uniform.  Beginning 
at  cantonments  in  the  States,  they  follow — more 
often  go  ahead — to  the  French  port  of  debarkation 
Thence,  all  along  the  route,  they  plant  their  huts  of 
rest  and  cheer  to  the  ernterededge  of  No  Man's  Land. 

“ Nominate  Yer  Pizen” 

AT  first  Bill  Maddox,  like  every  other  seasoned  and 
•  cynical  regular,  had  jeered  at  the  Y-,  for  Bitl  was 
a  leather-faced  cowpuncher,  with  no  sanctimonious 
proclivities  concealed  about  his  person.  During  all 
previous  experience  in  riding  herd  he  had  never  in¬ 
fested  the  Y.  premises.  Such  dissipations  were  for 


table*;  so  Bill  secured  free  writing  paper  and 
buckled  down  to  literary  tolL 

On  their  long,  long  hike  from  El  Paso  at  every 
station  Bill  had  swanked  about  the  platform  nr 
cumulating  girls'  addresses  Which  gave  Bill  n 
versatile  correspondence  and  gave  Bill’s  captain  a 
cusaSn*  job  to  censor  it.  Ten  thousand  men,  <1  la- 
patching  fond  remembrancer  to  petticoats  from 
Maine  to  Mexico,  left  their  officers  little  time  for 
military  affairs.  So  the  authorities  muzzled  the 
billets-doux,  restricting  privates  to  one  letter  and 
three  postal  cards  a  week. 

Thousands  of  mothers  in  the  States  will  tell  you 
that  practically  all  messages  from  their  sons  come 
on  Y.  paper.  And  millions  of  soldiers’  letters  would 
never  lie  written  except  for  these  or  kindred  facilities, 

“/it  This  Genuwtne  Money?” 

HILL  always  patronize*  the  Y.  canteen,  because  he 
can  demand  what  he  want*  and  get  it.  At  a 
French  shop  he  ask*  for  what  be  thinks  he  wants, 
and  the  woman  dispenses  what  she  considers  good 
for  Bill.  Which  reminds  Bill  of  going  to  a  doctor. 

The  function  of  the  Y.  canteen  is  to  provide  for 
the  men.  without  profit,  certain  extra*  not  mentioned 
on  the  regulation  menu  or  sold  by  the  quartermas¬ 
ter.  The  principal  sales  are  of  hot  drinks:  coffee, 
tea,  chocolate,  or  bouillon.  Running  a  close  second, 
come  tobacco,  eating  chocolate,  cakes,  and  crackers. 
Army  rations  are  abundantly  sufficient,  but  the  men 
crave  knickknacks,  just  as  u  child  itches  to  scam¬ 
per  downtown  and  spend  its  nickel.  And  hereafter 
the  Y.  will  sell  canned  goods,  toilet  articles,  and 
other  trifles  at  cost.  Complaints  have  been  made 
that  higher  price*  were  charged.  For  instance,  in 
one  case  the  Y.  wa*  selling  a  certain  brand  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  at  1&  cent*,  the  retail  price  in  this  country, 
which  the  United  States  Quartermaster's  Depart¬ 
ment  *old  for  8  cents.  But  this  was  an  error,  cor¬ 
rected  by  General  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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The  Liberty  Motor 

N  this  month  of  Juno,  when  one  day’s  news  from  Franco  seems 
as  bad  as  It  can  be.  till  the  next  day’s  news  comes,  there  is  some 
small  consolation  in  having  a  favorable  report  on  the  Liberty  motor, 
a  contrivance  that  threatened  to  be  one  of  the  saddest  of  our  fail¬ 
ures  as  an  ingenious  war-making  people.  A  representative  of 
Collier’s  has  visited  one  of  the  principal  aviation  camps  where 
he  has  had  the  advantage  of  daily  association  with  the  mun  who 
is  perhaps  best  qualified  to  give  an  expert  opinion.  It  is  the  sin¬ 
cere  opinion  of  this  authority  that  the  Liberty  motor  is  a  SUCCESS. 

Before  this  article  is  published  the  plant  mentioned  will  de¬ 
liver  twenty  fighting  planes  a  day.  These  planes  will  have  a  speed 
of  120  to  135  mites  an  hour.  They  will  lie  equipped  with  two 
machine  guns,  a  camera,  a  wireless  sending  and  receiving  outfit, 
and  a  bomb-dropping  outfit  They  are  capable  of  flight  to  a  height 
of  15,000  feet  at  least. 

COLLIER’S  investigator  had  an  opportunity  of  sitting  in  the 
observer's  seat  while  one  of  these  machines  did  all  the  "stunts"  of 
the  advanced  flyer’s  repertory — the  Immelmann  turn,  the  loop,  the 
tail  spin,  the  nose  dive,  and  the  side  slip.  He  is  an  aviator  of  con¬ 
siderable  experience,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  sensation  throughout 
was  one  of  stanchness,  stability,  and  power. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  Liberty  is  not  now  intended  as  a 
"pursuit  plane.”  The  pursuit  plane  is  lighter  and  smaller,  car¬ 
ries  only  one  passenger,  and  is  capable  of  somewhat  higher  flights 
than  the  Liberty.  The  latter  is  classed  as  a  “combat  plane,”  and 
as  such  it  promises  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  Aircraft  Board. 
The  efficiency  of  the  engines  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  skill 
of  individual  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  motors  are  better  than 
others,  but  the  average  is  high. 

COLLIER’S  is  glad  to  repeat  this  information  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  for  the  solace  of  those  whose 
adventurous  sons  have  entered  this  perilous  but  essential  service. 

It  may  well  be  that  before  the  year  is  over  Howard  Coffin’s 
prediction  will  be  fulfilled  and  clouds  of  Liberty  motors  will  darken 
even  the  place  in  the  sun  that  Germany  now  occupies. 

Teaching  the  Germans— and  Learning 

HE  German  offensive  from  the  Aisne  confirmed  what  the  Ger¬ 
man  offensive  in  Picardy  revealed — the  discovery  of  a  new 
tactical  method  that  sent  to  the  scrap  heap  the  accepted  notions 
of  three  years  of  trench  warfare.  For  the  three  days’  preliminary 
bombardment  followed  by  an  infantry  attack  against  utterly  de¬ 
molished  enemy  lines,  there  1ms  been  substituted  the  three  hours’ 
preliminary  bombardment  followed  by  infantry  attack  against  a 
surprised  enemy.  In  what  the  military  writers  describe  as  “the 
Von  Hutier  method” — the  secret  mobilization  of  shock  divisions 
far  behind  the  battle  line  for  elaborate  rehearsal,  their  secret  trans¬ 
port  by  night  to  the  points  of  impact,  the  sudden  rush  of  over¬ 
whelming  masses  in  utter  disregard  of  the  butcher’s  bill-one 
seemingly  detects  the  characteristic  German  traits,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  enormous  preparation  and  tremendous  force,  of  the  infi¬ 
nitely  detailed  and  the  "kolossal.” 

But  who  was  it  discovered  the  Von  Hutier  method,  so  charac¬ 
teristically  German?  A  Frenchman  named  NlVELLB.  As  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  France  in  April,  1917,  Nivelle 
ventured  to  break  with  the  tradition  of  two  years  of  trench  warfare, 
refused  to  believe  that  an  elaborate  artillery  preparation  must  pre¬ 
cede — and  give  warning  of — an  infantry  assault,  and  on  the  Aisne 
sent  his  troops  forwnrd  to  the  assault  after  a  brief  bombardment. 
The  Nivelle  method  was  the  method  of  surprise.  Six  months  later 
Von  Hutier  applied  the  method  with  marked  success  at  Riga.  He 
has  applied  it  with  still  greater  effect  in  Picardy  and  on  the  Aisne. 

Before  April.  1917,  for  two  years  back  to  March,  1915,  the  older 
method  of  break  through  by  the  impact  of  cannon  held  sway.  Who 
discovered  this  method?  An  Englishman  named  JOHN  FRENCH 
at  Neuve  Chapelle.  But  Neuvo  Chapelle  was  a  failure,  whereas, 
in  less  than  two  months.  Mackeksen  applied  the  Neuve  Chapelle 
method  in  Galicia  with  tremendous  results,  as  later  Fai.kknhayn 
applied  it  in  Rumania.  Thus  the  two  great  tactical  discoveries 
of  the  war  have  been  made  by  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  and 
applied  successfully  by  the  Germans. 

And  the  reason?  Precisely  the  same  reason  that  accounted 
for  German  success  before  the  war  in  scientific  and  industrial 
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achievement.  Others  discovered,  but  the  Germans  elaborated. 
Others  had  the  vision;  the  Germans  supplied  the  army  of  patient, 
minutely  trained,  minutely  organized  gleaners  and  elaborators:  in 
numbers  “kolossal,”  in  preparation  tireless.  FRENCH  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  blasting  a  hole  through  the  barbed  wire  and  trenches  with 
artillery,  but  he  didn't  use  artillery  enough  and  on  a  sufficiently 
wide  front.  The  Germans  in  Galicia  did  things  on  the  colossal  scale. 
Nivelle  in  April,  1917,  hit  upon  the  valuable  idea  of  surprise,  but 
he  trusted  too  much  to  the  idea.  The  Germans  supplemented  the 
idea  with  men  and  guns  on  a  colossal  scale. 

The  enemy  has  borrowed  from  the  Allies  their  ideas.  Without 
overreaching  themselves,  our  allies  must  learn  from  the  enemy  some¬ 
thing  of  the  method  of  “kolossal,”  of  doing  things  big.  Our  efforts 
must  lie  big  in  conception,  big  in  the  price  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  pay,  and  big  in  forethought  and  preparation.  The  Allies  have 
the  leadership ;  with  America's  aid  they  will  have  the  price  to  pay. 

The  Letters  You  Write 

HEN  you  write  to  Some  One  in  France,  write  him  the  kind  of 
letter  you  think  he’d  like  to  get ;  the  kind  you’d  like  to  get  if 
you  were  in  a  trench  or  dugout  or  hospital  or  village  billet,  out  there. 

If  you  were  in  France,  there  are  several  kinds  of  letters  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  get.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  learn  how  hard  a  time 
your  people  are  having — or  think  they  are  having:  either  because 
they  are  so  unhappy  at  your  absence  or  beeau.se  the  grocer's  bills 
are  so  big.  And  you  wouldn’t  be  particularly  edified  at  learning  that 
some  people  are  so  patriotic  that  they  lynched  an  unarmed,  appar¬ 
ently  harmless  “enemy  alien”  out  Illinois  way.  and  the  law  couldn’t 
punish  the  murderers,  even  when  their  ringleader  confessed.  The 
army  is  the  place  for  men  who  want  to  kill  enemy  aliens,  and  the 
army  has  no  need  of  this  cowardly  kind  of  home  competition. 

We  fancy  the  kind  of  letters  our  young  men  in  France  like  to 
get  includes  a  lot  of  home  news,  the  family  and  round-the-corner 
news.  That's  a  whole  lot  better  than  news  about  the  flag  waving? 
and  parades  of  people  who  aren't  soldiers.  Above  all.  don’t  write  that 
the  submarine  has  lieen  beaten  or  that  you  expect  the  war  is  going 
to  be  over  this  summei .  They  know  better  than  that,  over  there. 

Sitting  down  to  think  about  what  our  men  would  like  to  have 
from  home  is  one  good  way  of  looking  ourselves  over  and  making 
our  minds  up  as  to  whether  or  not  we  stay-at-homes  are  making 
good  in  our  part  of  the  war.  We  fancy  our  men  would  be  glad 
to  hear  about  progress  in  shipbuilding,  and  how  the  Liberty  motor 
business  is  going  better  than  it  was;  but  we  don’t  believe  there's 
anything  very  inspiring  about  thiH  affair  of  our  not  sending 
General  Leonard  Wood  to  France:  our  soldiers  might  imagine 
it  meant  that  the  Administration  is  a  Democratic  and  not  a  na¬ 
tional  administration:  a  war  administration.  And  that  would  be 
a  demoralizing  idea. 

Write  him  a  letter  that  comes  ns  near  to  being  the  kind  of  letter 
he’d  like  to  get  as  you  can  write. 

The  Tax  on  Dead  Soldiers 

OW  that  Congress  is  going  to  sweat  out  a  new  tax  law,  we  would 
like  to  call  the  Hon.  Claude  Kitchin's  special  attention 
to  Section  201  of  Title  II  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  September  8, 
1916,  as  amended  by  Section  300  of  Title  III  of  the  Special  Pre¬ 
paredness  Revenue  Act  of  March  3,  1917 — providing  for  a  national 
estate  or  inheritance  tax  on  property.  If  a  man  goes  to  hiB  death 
under  orders  while  serving  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States,  his  grateful  (and  thrifty)  country  collects  that  tax  just 
the  same.  No  doubt  this  is  chiefly  due  to  careless  work  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  these  revenue  laws,  for  “any  decedent  dying  while  serving 
in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States”  is  specifically 
exempt  from  the  additional  estate  taxes  provided  for  in  Section  900 
of  Title  IX  of  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  October  3,  1917.  As  it 
stands  now,  if  a  soldier  or  sailor  of  whatever  rank  or  class,  having 
property  worth,  for  example.  $120,000,  is  killed  fighting  our  battles, 
the  Treasury  will  at  once  collect  about  $1,350  from  his  widow  or 
other  heirs.  To  draft  a  man  for  service,  order  him  to  risk  his  life 
for  his  country,  and  then  tax  his  folks  if  that  risk  goes  against  him, 
is  rather  too  mean  a  course  for  our  United  States  to  take.  It  can 
be  made  right  merely  by  enacting  that  Section  901  of  the  last  reve¬ 
nue  act  apply  also  to  the  two  other  acts  mentioned.  Surely  the 
Hon.  CLAUDE  Kitchin  need  not  hold  any  hearings  as  to  that! 
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Editorials 


Our  First  Captured  Village 

WEST  of  Montdidier,"  ran  the  Gorman  communique,  "the 
enemy,  during  a  local  attack,  penetrated  into  Cantigny." 
"West  of  Montdidier,"  ran  the  French  communique  of  the 
name  day,  “the  Americana,  supported  by  our  tanks,  brilliantly 
occupied  a  salient  along  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a  half  and  the 
strongly  fortified  village  of  Cantigny,  capturing  170  prisoners 
and  war  material.  They  repulsed  counterattacks.” 

But  official  historians  don’t  tell  all.  It  is  the  New  York 
“Tribune’s”  correspondent  who  cables  that  Collier's  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  front,  James  Hopper,  "was  able  to  act  as  stretcher 
bearer  for  a  mile  from  the  field  dressing  station."  The  "Tribune” 
man  interviewed  Jimmy  at  some  length  on  what  he  saw  at  Cantigny: 

The  American  barrage  was  beautiful  [said  Hopper],  Our  American 
shock  troops  were  magnificent.  Those  that  I  followed  deployed  from  behind 
die  wood,  following  the  lumbering  tanks.  Three  waves  preceded  me.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  a  butch  of  fellows  who  hud  machine  guns  on  their  shoulders. 

The  barrage  seemed  literally  to  plow  up  the  ground.  Those  whom  1  fol¬ 
lowed  swept  to  the  left  of  the  village.  I  found  myself  looking  at  a  tank  which 
was  firing  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  I  was  absolutely  alone.  Suddenly  I  wasn't 
alone.  Trotting  toward  me  came  twenty  poor,  wizened  Germans,  unarmed, 
frightened  beyond  the  power  of  speech,  and  holding  dirty  hands  limply  aliove 
their  heads.  They  wanted  some  one  to  herd  them  in. 

1  was  excited,  I  guess.  I  threw  up  my  own  hands  as  a  aign  to  them  to  hoist 
theirs  higher.  They  did. 

By  this  time  we  had  a  wounded  man  on  our  stretcher  and  started  hack. 
He  was  heavy.  The  Red  Grosser  and  myself  during  that  mile  had  to  stop 
many  llmea  to  rest,  though  the  German  machine  guns  were  sending  bullets 
altogether  too  close  to  be  healthy.  There  waBn't  much  artillery  fire. 

Cantigny  was  still  burning  as  we  lugged  that  stretcher  back  to  our  first  lines. 

The  New  York  “Evening  Sun”  correspondent  tells  us  only  this 
much  about  Mr.  Hopper  at  Cantigny: 

“Jimmy”  Hopper,  magazine  writer,  went  over  the  top  with  the  Americans. 
A*  he  was  entering  Cantigny  a  crowd  of  Germans  rushed  at  him,  begging 
earnestly  to  be  taken  prisoners.  Hopper  was  nonplused,  hut  called  to  nn 
officer:  “Come  and  get  'em!" 

We  hope  that  James  Hopper  has  been  taking  good  care  of 
himself  since  he  and  his  friends  took  Cantigny.  (We  give  some 
of  the  credit  to  the  troops,  for,  after  all,  Jimmy  went  over  the 
top  unarmed  but  for  his  trench  hat  and  his  colossal  nerve.) 
Our  correspondent  must  not  risk  his  life  again  unnecessarily 
till  he  has  got  down  on  paper  the  true  account  of  the  capture 
of  Cantigny  and  the  war  material  and  the  170  prisoners.  Also, 
there  iH  one  glaring  inaccuracy  in  the  “Evening  Sun’s”  account 
of  Collier’s  man  in  Picardy.  It  is  the  statement  that  Jimmy 
was  “nonplused"  when  twenty  Teutons  offered  themselves  as 
his  prisoners.  Jimmy  nonplused  by  the  capture  of  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  enemy?  No  one  who  knows  him  can  believe  that.  Of 
course,  if  the  Crown  Prince  or  Hindenburg  was  one  of  them — 
but  that’s  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  To  get  all  the  facts  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  Jimmy  Hopper’s  manuscript  to  pass  the  censor. 

News  of  Our  Own 

10NG,  long  ago,  while  Great  Britain  was  busy  training  men,  but 
J  the  land  fighting  was  still  pretty  much  entirely  France’s  job. 
some  of  the  writers  for  English  newspapers  gave  the  impression 
that  it  was  Marshal  French  who  won  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
(with  a  little  help,  no  doubt,  from  Joffre  and  Foch),  and  that 
the  troops  in  France,  after  the  Marne,  were  chiefly  British  and 
Colonial.  It  seemed  important  to  British  journalists  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  proud  of  her  men  in  France — and,  of  course, 
the  British  or  Canadian  reader  was  more  interested  in  news  of 
his  own  people  than  in  news  of  the  French  troops  who  were  bear¬ 
ing  the  real  brunt  of  things.  To-day  the  situation  is  repeated — 
only  we  Americans  are  in  the  position  of  the  British  in  1914,  and 
the  British  and  French  together  stand  in  the  place  which  was 
France's  in  those  early  war  years.  A  new  army  like  Britain's  then, 
or  our  own  now,  is,  during  its  early  experiences,  being  tested  out: 
has  it  courage  and  endurance  and  organ ization?  It  is  finding  the 
answer  to  these  questions,  not  for  history  alone,  but  for  its  own 
satisfaction.  When  it  passes  through  some  operation  of  rela¬ 
tively  slight  importance,  that  operation  looms  large  to  the  field 
historians,  for  it  helps  to  determine  the  value  of  the  new  man 
machine.  That  is  why  the  correspondents  do  well  to  tell  us 
in  detail  of  the  American  capture  of  Cantigny — even  though 
that  local  happening  coincided  with  the  grout  German  drive 
which  in  a  few-  days  brought  the  enemy  back  to  the  Marne. 


Note  on  Current  History 

VARIOUS  newspaper  letter  writers  are  urging  that  the  United 
States  send  “an  American  Lafayette”  to  Russia  and  thus  save 
the  Russian  nation.  Those  familiar  with  the  story'  of  our  own 
country  will  unqualifiedly  approve  the  suggestion.  All  that  needs 
to  be  done  first  is  for  Russia  to  find  her  own  Washington.  Do 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  meet  that  need? 

War  Pigeons 

IN  New  York  our  windows  looked  out  upon  a  street  where  every 
human  was  caught  into  the  crowd  between  dark  buildings  and 
under  the  elevated  road.  That  wras  when  we  looked  down.  When 
we  looked  up  we  saw  a  roof  opposite,  whereon  a  young  man  came 
and  opened  the  little  door  of  a  wire  cage  and  released  pigeons. 
They  would  sail  straight  up,  circling  into  the  clean  sky,  and  then 
fly  off  toward  the  harbor  or  one  of  the  rivers,  returning  after  many 
minutes,  never  missing  that  one  roof  out  of  the  million  roofs. 
They  alone  seemed  free  in  a  cityful. 

After  that  we  spent  many  days  with  the  pigeon  fanciers,  learn¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  these  swiftest  of  all  creatures,  their  strange  in¬ 
stinct  that  calls  them  back  from  another  country  (five  hundred 
miles,  even  a  thousand  miles),  their  endurance  to  death.  We  read 
the  beautiful  chapter  on  pigeons  in  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species." 
And  then  we  forgot  it  all  for  fifteen  years,  till  war  brought  back 
the  story.  When  the  war  came,  the  pigeons  of  Britain  were  con¬ 
scripted  by  His  Majesty's  Naval  and  Military  Pigeon  Services. 
They  were  sent  out  to  the  front,  where  they  live  in  motor  busses 
between  (lights.  They  have  comfortable  quarters.  Indeed,  their 
life  is  much  like  that  of  human  aviators,  who  return  from  long,  cold 
sky  trips  to  cozy,  permanent  quarters.  Anyone  shooting  a  carrier 
pigeon  is  sentenced  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  Its  life  belongs  to 
the  state.  It  is  the  King’s  messenger.  A  chaplain  at  the  front 
tells  of  sixty  pigeons  in  a  Piccadilly  bus.  A  board  is  poised  at  the 
cage  opening.  When  a  bird  steps  on  it  an  electric  bell  rings. 
A  man  comes  and  takes  the  message  from  an  aluminum  tube  on 
the  leg  of  the  bird,  which  has  come  from  the  trenches,  sailing, 
through  fog  and  poison  gas  and  battle  smoke.  The  chaplain  says: 

The  men  fret  devoted  to  them,  and  make  them  love  their  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  home*!,  where  they  are  well  fed  and  cared  for  in  every  way.  Ah!  how 
many  of  ua  would  love  to  fly  hack  to  our  warm,  comfortable  homes  and  be 
at  rest  with  theme  who  care  for  us. 

The  crew  of  the  loft  include  a  chauffeur  to  drive  the  motor  omni¬ 
bus,  a  pigeon  trainer  who  is  cook,  and  an  orderly  to  carry  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  birds  to  brigade  and  divisional  headquarters.  One  of 
the  tributes  to  the  work  of  these  messengers  states : 

There  is  a  wardroom  where  the  memory  of  a  gallant  little  bird  will  atwiyB 
be  held  in  love  and  admiration.  Liberated  in  a  fierce  wind  and  in  stormy 
weather,  and  hearing  an  urgent  message — S.  O.  S. — from  a  seaplane  which 
had  gnt  into  difficulties  on  the  high  seas,  the  little  pigeon  flew  for  all  it  wax 
worth— to  the  last  feather — and  fell  exhausted  as  it  reached  ita  native  shores. 
It  died  almost  at  once,  but  the  signal  so  faithfully  carried  wan  the  means 
of  saving  many  valuable  lives. 

What  It  Is  All  About 

PERHAPS  the  reasoned  explanations  of  this  war  are  too  high 
for  many  of  us.  These  great  generalizations  as  to  freedom, 
liberty,  and  democracy  are  true;  they  hark  back  to  Magna  Oharta 
and  have  the  ring  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  every  syllable, 
but  sometimes  they  arc  a  bit  over  our  head.  There  is  a  director 
appeal  than  that.  A  British  poet — we  don’t  even  know  his  name — 
tells  about  a  crippled  cockney  soldier  who  was  creeping  out  of 
Fleet  Street  on  his  crutches  one  day  when  over  on  the  Law  Courts 
side  three  laughing  Frenchmen  passed  m  uniform: 

For  the  houses  all  grew  misty  with  a  faint  horizon  blue, 

While  I  thought  o'  cornflowers  peepin'  from  a  blackened  harvest  land. 
With  many  n  weary  Frenchy  figbtin'  where  those  cornflowers  grew; 

An'  I've  gnt  a  kind  o'  homesickness  I  cannot  understand 
Since  I  saw  those  little  BJueys  goin'  laughin'  down  the  Strand. 

Oh.  cottages  with  gapin’  roofs  astarin’  at  the  sky. 

Oh.  ruined  gardens  on  the  Somme  an'  trampled  banks  of  Aisne. 
There's  little  left  the  F renehies  but  to  beat  the  bochc  or  die. 

I’d  go  buck  lo  all  we  hated  so,  the  noise  an*  filth  an'  pain. 

Jest  to  help  those  cheery  Blueys  win  their  little  homes  again! 

For  many  of  those  who  have  been  there  that  is  exactly  what  this 
war  is  about.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  will  fight  it  and  win  it. 

June  jj,  1318 
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YOU  CAN’T  JUST  WAIT 

BY  OSCAR  GRAEVE 


IT'S  happened,  of  course,  in  every  village  end  town 
in  the  United  States.  Whenever  a  young  man  has 
voyaged  forth  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  big  city 
there’s  always  been  a  girl,  some  particular  girl, 
he's  left  behind  him.  And  there  are  only  three 
things  that  can  happen  to  the  girl  who's  left  be¬ 
hind.  Sometimes  the  young  man  does  find  his 
Golden  Fleece  and  comes  hack  for  her.  But  much 
more  often  he  forgets  to  come  back,  and  cither  the 
girl  doesn't  care  and  marries  the  cashier  in  the 
village  hank  or  she  does  care  and  waits — and  wait* 
— while  youth  vanishes  and  love  wearies  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  she  loses  her  faith  in  men  and  men's  prom¬ 
ises.  Invariably  these  are  the  three  strings  on  the 
instrument  to  which  the  tale  is  sung  and  yet  this 
is  a  story  of  something  quite  different. 

NEU«  FANSHAWE  was  the  girl  John  Stanley 
left  behind  him  in  Old  Lennon.  It  was  called 
Old  Lennon  to  distinguish  it  from  that  young  up¬ 
start,  Lennon  Junction,  to  which  the  railroad  came. 
And  it  was  at  Lennon  Junction  one  pink-and-gold 
June  evening  that  Johnnie  from  the  rear  platform 
of  the  New  York  express  waved  good-by  to  Nell. 
Against  her  parents'  wishes  she  had  driven  ovei 
from  Old  Lennon  with  him  in  Bill  lieman's  stage 
in  order  to  postpone  the  parting  to  the  last  pos¬ 
sible  minute. 

"Ill  write  you  often,  Nell,  and  111  come  back  for 
you  ns  soon  as  I’m  making  enough  for  two  to  live 
on,”  he  called  from  the  platform,  with  as  much 
fervor  as  if  those  same  words  had  n^ver  been  said 
before.  Indeed,  Johnnie  himself  had  said  them  be¬ 
fore;  in  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  said  them  u  hun¬ 
dred  times.  But  even  as  the  train  pulled  out  he 
kept  repeating  them.  l>ong  after  the  thunder  of  the 
wheels  had  drowned  his  words  Nell  could  sec  his 
lips  moving,  and  she  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

The  memory  of  those  words,  however,  comforted 
her  as  she  drove  home.  She  had  approved  of  John¬ 
nie's  going,  she  knew  there  was  no  chance  for  him 
in  Old  Lennon  (there  was  no  chance  for  anyone  in 
Old  Lennon),  and  yet  when  he  went  It  left  her  with 
a  singularly  forlorn  feeling,  besides,  now  that  he 
was  actually  gone,  there  was  no  need  to  keep  up 
the  pretense  of  looking  cheerful  and  happy  and 
eager  any  longer.  She  sat  crouched  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  deserted  stage  where  Bill  Heman  could  not 
see  her  and  with  her  red  lips  drooping,  with  her 
clear  green  eyes  misted  a  little  with  tears,  thought 
of  Johnnie  all  the  way  back  to  Old  Lennon.  After 
nil,  she  knew  that  she  could  have  kept  Johnnie 
beside  her  if  she  wished.  And  she  was  proud  that 
she  had  not  so  wished  or,  rather,  she  was  proud 
that  she  wanted  him  to  succeed  more  than  she 
wanted  to  keep  him  captive  to  her  desires. 

She  could  not  remember  the  time  that  she  had  not 
known  Johnnie.  They  had  heen  sweethearts  ever 


since  as  children  they  had  played  together  In  the 
Fanshawe  orchard.  Johnnie  had  been  funny  that 
way.  lie  was  the  best  pitcher  the  junior  Old  Len¬ 
non  team  had  ever  boasted;  he  could  dive  straighler 
and  swim  faster  than  any  of  the  other  hoys  who 
went  down  to  the  swimming  hole  in  Elm  Creek,  but 
better  than  anything  rise  Johnnie  liked  to  sneak 
away  from  the  boyH  and  play  with  Nell  Fanshawe. 
Nell  remembered  it  with  particular  gratitude  be¬ 
cause  she  had  been  a  scrubby  little  thing  then;  it 
was  not  until  years  later  that  her  carroty  red  hair 
had  become  a  wondrous  thing  of  soft  and  lovely  tones, 
and  her  pinched  and  freckled  face  had  bloomed  into 
pink  and  rounded  radiance.  One  is  grateful,  you 
know,  for  favors  when  no  possible  reason  can  be 
discovered  as  to  why  they  should  be  offered. 

Old  Lennon  seemed  older  and  more  drserted 
than  ever  after  Johnnie  had  gone.  When  Nell  in 
her  white  dress  walked  down  Maple  Street  on  sum¬ 
mer  afternoons  she  could  hardly  realise  that  she 
wouldn't  see  Johnnie  in  Ryder's  drug  store,  where 
since  his  graduation  from  high  school  he  had  clerked. 
Every  afternoon  in  the  sleepy  lull  that  fell  upon 
the  village  between  two  and  four  she  had  gone  down 
there  and  chatted  with  him.  Every  afternoon  they 
had  had  a  little  party  of  their  own  beside  the  soda 
fountain.  Nell  would  have  some  ice  cream  or  a 
glass  of  vichy — she  could  not  tolerate  very  sweet 
things — but  Johnnie,  while  she  lovingly  derided  him, 
would  concoct  for  himself  a  sticky  me**  known 
locally  as  a  walnut  chocolate  sundae. 

So  the  summer  afternoons  now  without  Johnnie 
were  peculiarly  lonely  for  Nell.  And  the  evenings 
without  him  sitting  on  the  porch  step  below  her 
were  hideous.  It  was  in  the  evenings  that  they 
had  planned  the  conquest  of  New  York. 

In  August  Nell  decided  she  would  have  to  do 
something.  If  she  sat  around  idle  any  longer,  she 
felt  that  suddenly  she  might  start  screaming  or  act 
in  some  other  totally  extraordinary  way.  Fortu¬ 
nately  Johnnie’s  place  in  Ryder's  drug  store  had 
never  been  filled  to  Jim  Ryder's  satisfaction,  and 
Nell  induced  him  to  give  her  a  trial.  Her  parents 
opposed  it — they  were  the  kind  of  good,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  parents  who  opposed  practically  everything 
on  general  principles — hut  Nell  said  nothing,  and 
appeared  down  at  Ryder's  ready  for  work  one  morn¬ 
ing.  Which  was  rather  typical  of  Nell. 

It  seemed  a  little  easier  for  Nell  after  that-  It 
wasn’t  that  she  could  forget  Johnnie,  but  some¬ 
times  she  could  manage  to  forget  to  forget  him. 
And  all  this  time  his  letters  came  regularly  enough. 
All  through  that  first  summer  and  into  the  winter 
they  eame.  He  was  doing  awfully  well  in  the  big 
furniture  shop  where  he  had  found  employment. 
They  had  taken  him  out  of  the  retail  shop  and  put 
him  in  the  wholesale  department.  They  were  going 
to  send  him  on  trips  to  Boston,  to  Philadelphia  He 


was  to  he  a  salesman  on  the  outside.  "It’s  a  much 
bigger  job  than  clerking  it,"  he  wrote  proudly.  And 
his  salary  had  been  raised  to  thirty  dollars  a  week. 
“But  it  costs  an  awful  lot  to  live  in  New  York,"  he 
added,  as  if  at  an  afterthought.  "Don’t  worry,  dear. 
I'll  soon  be  making  enough  for  two." 

And  at  first  his  letters  were  full  of  the  wonder 
of  New  York — the  wonder  and  the  loneliness.  But 
after  a  while  they  were  only  full  of  the  wonder. 

fPHEN,  quite  suddenly,  Johnnie’s  letters  ceased. 

They  ceased  altogether.  Nell,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinued  to  write;  she  tried  to  continue  to  write  as 
she  had  always  written — letters  full  of  love  and 
trust  and  the  utmost  confidence  in  Johnnie.  But 
one  day  she  thought  to  put  her  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  comer  of  the  envelope,  and  the  letter 
came  back  to  her  stamped:  "Address  Unknown." 

Nell  had  not  told  anyone  that  Johnnie  had  stopped 
writing  to  her,  although  in  Old  Lennon  it  was  not 
necessary  to  tell  people  a  thing  like  that — they 
found  it  out  for  themselves.  But  when  the  letter 
came  hack  she  put  her  pride  in  her  pocket,  or  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  you  put  your  pride  when  it's  frightfully 
hurt  and  bruised,  and  she  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
little  tumble-down  house  where  Johnnie  had  lived 
with  his  aunt — where  his  aunt  still  lived. 

"Have  you  heird  from  Johnnie  lately?"  she  asked. 

The  aunt  wan  curt  in  her  answer:  "No,  I  ain’t. 
Not  in  u  couple  o'  months.  1  knew  the  city  wouldn't 
do  any  good  to  a  young  feller  like  Johnnie,  who  was 
always  sort  of  wild.  But  he  wouldn't  listen  to  me 
after  some  of  his  high-toned  friends  told  him  he 
oughter  go.  All  I  know  is  he  ain't  with  that  Michi¬ 
gan  Furniture  Company  any  more." 

Old  Lennon  was  a  very  difficult  place  for  Nell  to 
live  in  that  spring.  Everyone  knew  that  Nell  was 
the  girl  Johnnie  had  left  behind  him.  and  now  every¬ 
one  knew  that  she  was  the  girl  to  whom  he  had 
ceased  to  write  she  was  the  girl  he  had  forgotten. 
But  Nell  said  nothing  to  the  advice  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  the  pity  that  were  offered  her.  She 
merely  pressed  her  lips  tightly  together,  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  clear  depths  of  her 
green  eyes.  She  could  easily  have  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  the  favorite  martyr  of  the  vil¬ 
lage;  she  could  have  swum,  if  she  wished,  lit  a  sea 
of  well-meant  condolences.  But  the  r61e  of  martyr 
did  not  appeal  to  Nell.  Not  in  the  least.  Whatever 
she  was  going  to  he,  she  was  thoroughly  detei mined 
it  was  not  a  martyr. 

She  received  six  dollars  a  work  for  her  work  down 
in  the  drug  store.  From  this  time  on  she  began  to 
save  every  cent  of  it.  She  began,  too,  to  practice 
most  assiduously  on  a  ramshackle  typewriter  which 
stood  in  the  rear  of  Jim  Ryder’s  store. 

And  now  you'll  begin  to  see  how  this  story  differs 
from  all  other  stories  in  which  girls  arc  left  wait- 
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Ten  Thousand  Footsteps 
You  Gould  Have  Saved 


WIi  hear  a  great  deal  about  overhead  charges — but  there  isn’t 
much  said  about  underfoot  expense.  How  much  of  it  is  there 
in  your  plant?  How  much  does  foot-work  eat  into  your  profits  ? 
How  much  man-power  do  you  employ  in  toting,  carrying  and 
fetching,  that  could  be  doing  a  man’s  real  work  in  production  ?  Yes¬ 
terday,  one  man  alone  took  ten  thousand  footsteps  that  could  have 
been  saved  by  Lamsonizing  your  factory. 

Lamson,  Conveyors  are  the  me-  They  go  through,  while  a  man 

chanical  toters  and  carriers.  They  goes  'round.  'I  ney  make  produc* 

put  a  stop  to  footwork  and  under •  tion  flow  smoothly  and  %tl  the  goods 

fool  expense.  They  reduce  overhead  out  of  the  works.  The  illustration 
charges.  They  collect  and  deliver  pictures  a  Lamson  Gravity  Con- 
parts  from  one  machine  room  to  veyor.  It  puts  the  right  thing  into 

another.  They  tote  merchandise.  the  right  hands  at  the  right  time. 

They  assemble  orders  and  take  the  Its  uses  are  almost  countless, 
goods  to  the  shipping  room-and  There's ,  Umson  Conveyin«t  method 

from  there  to  truck  or  freight-car.  for  CVcry  peculiar  business,  and  made  to 
Lamson  Conveyors  take  heavy  fit  rtquirtmt*tu  Perhaps  you  need  only 
castings  or  fragile  china  to  thcplacc  one  Lamson  method.  It  may  be  that 

that  you  want  them  to  go.  I  hey  you  need  a  combination.  If  you  are  using 

can’t  tire.  They  neverlag.  they  can’t  man-power  for  toting,  for  carrying,  for 

make  mistakes.  Lamson  Conveyors  pushing  a  hand-truck,  a  Lamson  man 
operate  with  orderly.organi/ed  reg-  4u,t*lv  how  ,he 

ularity.  Their  route  is  direct.  Noth  "‘“ke%  4  ‘ha*w! 

mg  can  divert  them  from  their  work.  comc  aI  ytlur  >CK1  pMcr,  ^nJ 

1  heir  daily  capacity  is  constant-  first  (or  our  comH,c  Conveyor  Book- 

and  walls  or  floors  can’t  stop  them.  VVVII  start  it  toward  you  quit  k-*cp. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 
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For  a  minute  neither  morert  rutr  npoke 

"Stanle^  was  oik*  of  the  best  young  men  we 
ever  had  here.  Snap?  Go!  Energy!  And.  above 
everything,  he  had  a  smile.  May  Ik*  that  rounds  sort 
of  foolish  to  you.  miss,  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
smile  of  Stanley's  was  worth  a  couple  of  thousand 
a  year,  to  him  and  to  us.  Jimminy.  when  he  was  in 
the  shop  downstairs  he  could  smile  the  ladies  into 
buying  anything.  I  know.  I've  seen  him  do  it. 
Well,  he  was  too  good  for  the  shop,  he  was  wasted 
there.  We  wanted  to  put  him  out  on  the  road  sell¬ 
ing  wholesale  where  his  smile,  instead  of  selling  one 
chair,  would  sell  a  hundrrd,  We  sent  him  on  trips, 
and  it  was  on  one  of  those  trips  that  he-  -didn't 
come  through."  He  eyed  Nell  keenly.  “Do  you 
want  me  to  go  on?" 

Nell  pressed  her  lips  together  and  nodded. 

"  \I7E  sent  him  on  a  trip  to  Boston.  He  went  up 

V V  an  the  night  boat.  He  had  three  hundred  Hol¬ 
lars  of  the  firm’s  money,  and — lie  never  came  hack 
tn  us  from  that  trip." 

Nell  gave  a  little  cry. 

"Oh,  nothing  likp  that  happened  to  him."  said  Mr. 
Jellaby  quickly,  "He  didn't  fall  overboard  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  He  wrote  us,  and  said  he'd  lost 
the  money,  and  that  he  couldn't  come  back  and  look 
mt*  in  the  eye,  or  some  rot  of  that  kind.'" 

"But  how  do  you  know  what's  happened  to  him?" 
asked  Nell. 

"Wr  don't  know  altogether.  We  put  a  detective 
agency  on  his  track,  and  we  found  that  he'd  fallen 
in  with  a  crowd  of  gamblers  on  the  boat  and  lost  the 
three  hundred  that  way.  You  see,  he'd  lied  to  us. 
He  wrote  us  that  the  money  had  been  stolen  while 
he  was  nslet-p  in  his  stateroom.  But  we  didn't  find 
Stanlpy.  In  fact,  we  called  the  agency  off.  We'd 
found  out  about  as  much  as  we  wanted  to." 

Nell  shook  her  head.  “Johnnie  doesn't  lie,  and  he 
doesn't  steal." 

Mr.  Jellaby  lav  hack  in  his  chair  and  scrutinized 
her  intently.  "Why  do  you  say  that  so  confidently?'' 


right  after  a  little  battering" — he  threw  back  his 
shoulders  with  a  hint  of  pomposity,  and  then  added 
more  soberly— "but  some  don't  come  through." 

"You  mean  Johnnie — didn’t  come  through?"  asked 
Nell,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice. 

"Do  you  really  want  me  to  tell  you?" 

Nell  had  a  sudden  desire  to  cry  "No!"  to  get  out 
of  the  office  of  this  man  who  gazed  at  her  so  kindly, 
to  get  away  from  this  cruel  and  monstrous  city,  to 
go  home,  back  to  Old  Lennon.  But  at  that  last 
thought  she  revolted.  No,  she  could  never  go  back 
to  Old  I>cnnon  without  knowing  the  truth  about 
Johnnie.  She  clenched  her  hands  so  that  the  nails 
bit  into  her  palms. 

"Yes,  pleas  tell  me  everything."  she  said  quietly. 


ing  in  little  country  villages — left  waiting  for  men 
who  fail  to  come  back.  For  Nell  kept  her  own  coun¬ 
sel,  but  she  had  decided  that  if  Johnnie  wasn’t  com¬ 
ing  back  for  her  she  was  going  to  the  city  to  find 
Johnnie.  Strange  to  say,  she  hadn't  lost  her  faith 
in  him.  She  felt  thut  something— something  awful! 
—  had  happened  to  him  and  before  she  judged  him 
in  any  way  she  was  going  to  find  out  what  it  was 
that  had  happened. 

Nell  somehow  felt  responsible  for  Johnnie.  It 
was  she  who  had  urged  him  to  go.  "You  can't  just 
wait  for  things  to  happen,"  she  had  told  him  many, 
a  time.  "You’ve  got  to  get  out  and  make  them 
happen  the  way  you  want  them  to."  And  if  that 
philosophy  was  good  enough  for  Johnnie  it  was  good 
enough  for  her.  She  didn't  know 
whether  she  wanted  to  marry 
Johnnio  now  or  not,  but  first  of 
all  she  was  going  to  find  him 
and  then  she  felt  thut  she 
would  know. 

In  November  she  was  ready  to 
go.  In  a  small  black  hand  bag 
she  had  n  roll  of  bills  which 
counted  up— and  they  had  been 
counted  up  many  times  -to  one 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 

And  so  she  drove  over  to  Len¬ 
non  Junction  in  Bill  Heman’s 
stage  in  the  dusk  of  a  Novem¬ 
ber  afternoon.  Nearly  all  of 
Old  Lennon,  shaking  its  gray 
head,  saw  her  go.  Nell  sut  very 
upright,  gazing  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  much,  I  imag¬ 
ine,  uk  Marie  Antoinette  sat  in 
the  tumbril  while  it  was  driven 
through  the  jeering  crowds. 


MT  WANT  to  find  out  about 
X  John  Stanley,"  said  Nell  to 
the  man  at  the  wide  mahogany 
desk  in  one  of  the  inner  offices 
of  the  Michigan  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  she  had  managed  to  get  to 
him.  A  regiment  of  clerks  had 
barred  her  path.  But  none  of 
them  would  tell  Iter  anything 
about  Johnnie.  They  had  simply 
looked  at  her  curiously  with  an 
expression  in  their  eyes  that  she 
did  not  understand;  did  not 
want  to  understand.  "He  left 
here  several  months  ago,"  they 
told  her.  Nothing  more.  And 
she  was  not  satisfied,  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  that.  At  last 
her  persistent  questioning,  her 
refusal  to  be  dismissed,  had 
brought  her  to  this  man  who, 
they  said,  had  been  Johnnie's 
chief. 

Nell  could  not  see  why  they 
had  made  such  a  pother  about 
letting  her  into  this  inner  office.  They  had  con¬ 
sulted,  disc ua Bed,  shaken  their  heads,  sent  feverish 
messages  to  and  fro,  before  escorting  Her  in  to 
this  Mr.  Jellaby.  And  now  thut  she  was  there  she 
did  not  find  him  in  the  least  formidable.  He  was 
round  und  rather  jolly;  his  head  was  bald  except 
for  a  circlet  of  hair  such  as  we  sen*  in  the  pictures 
of  merry  old  monks.  You  know,  the  kind  of  pic¬ 
tures  that  they're  always  putting  on  steins  and 
plaques  of  various  sorts.  And  his  eyes  were  a  twin¬ 
kling  blue.  The  hurt  which  Nell  had  hugged  to 
herself  ever  since  Johnnie  ceased  writing  melted  sud¬ 
denly  beneath  the  pleasant  wurmth  of  his  glance. 
And  she  found  herself  telling  him  many  things. 

"And  so  you  were  to  marry  young  Stanley!"  he 
said  presently,  and  the  sympathy  in  his  eyes  quick¬ 
ened  a  little. 

"Yes,  und  I  won’t  believe,  I  can't  believe,  he’s  for¬ 
gotten  me!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  know  something  hor¬ 
rible  has  happened  to  him,  and  I  want  to  find  out 
what  it  is." 

Mr.  Jellaby  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  answering 
her  directly.  In  fact,  for  a  minute  or  two  he  did  not 
answer  her  at  all.  He  gazed  out  the  window  with 
an  expression  that  somehow  made  Nell  think  he  was 
remembering  the  time  when  perhaps  hr  himself  like 
Johnnie,  had  come  to  New  York  in  quest  of  his  for¬ 
tune.  And  when  he  spoke  it  was  as  if  he  were  re- 
calting  experiences  from  that  long  ago.  A  certain 
indignation  flushed  him. 

"The  city  is  a  rotten  place  for  a  high-spirited 
young  fellow,"  he  said.  "I  mean  when  the  young 
fellow'  cornea  here  from  his  home  town  fresh  anil 
uri-puiled  and  ignorant  of  a  whole  lot  of  things. 
First  it  makes  him  so  lonely  that  he  becomes  pretty 
desperate,  and  then,  when  the  city  gets  him  in  that 
■  l.ite,  suddenly  it  oppns  all  Borta  of  doora  that  had 
better  been  left  closed.  But,  Jimminy,  it's  got  him 
:-o  that  he’d  pop  into  any  door  by  that  time  that 
offered  a  little  warmth  and  music  and  companion¬ 
ship.  Of  course  some  come  through  the  rest  all 


“Why  shouldn't  I  say  it?"  she  flared.  "Why,  I've 
known  Johnnie  forever.  You  can't  be  with  a  person 
every  day,  for  years  and  years,  without  knowing 
him  all  the  way  through.  The  city  might  make 
Johnnie  do  lots  of  things  that  are  foolish  and  wild, 
but  it  couldn’t  make  him  lie  or  steal.  I  know  that 
just  as  well  as  1  know  this  is  my  right  hand.  When 
Johnnie  wrote  you  that  the  money  had  been  stolen 
from  his  stateroom,  he  wrote  you  the  truth.  Mr. 
Jellaby.  I  know.  Johnnie  was  so  honest  even  in 
the  smallest  things."  And  she  went  on  to  tell 
him  bow  in  Ryder's  drug  store  Johnnie  had  always 
paid  for  the  ridiculous  mixtures  of  ice  cream  and 
nuts  and  chocolates  of  which  he  had  so  generously 
and  so  joyously  partaken. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Jellaby  sat  up¬ 
right,  indignant,  quivering.  And 
Nell  saw  now  why  the  clerks 
outside  stood  in  awe  of  him; 
she  was,  in  truth,  a  bit  fright¬ 
ened  herself.  There  was  the 
effect  of  the  crack  of  a  whip  in 
the  abrupt  sentences  he  hurled 
at  her.  With  a  resounding 
thump  of  his  fist  on  the  wide 
mahogany  desk,  he  exclaimed: 
"If  this  young  man  of  yours  is 
so  honest,  why  didn't  he  come 
back  und  face  the  music7  An¬ 
swer  me  that  I  I  don't  care  how 
he  lost  that  miserable  three 
hundred  dollars.  He  could  have 
chucked  it  in  the  sea  for  all  1 
care!  But  why  didn't  he  come 
back  here  and  tell  me  about  it? 
Why  didn't  he  have  the  back¬ 
bone  to  do  that?  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I'd  have  let  him  disappear 
in  this  idiotic  way  if  he’d  come 
back  like  a  regular  fellow  and 
faced  the  music?  Jimminy,  that 
smile  of  his  was  worth  money 
to  us.  Any  young  man  is  apt 
to  slip  a  cog  now  and  again. 
I’ve  done  it  myself.  We  don't 
expect  a  fellow  to  be  perfect." 


HE  slumped  down  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  sat  upright  and 
continued  mumbling.  Nell  heard 
him  say  several  times:  "Face  the 
music."  He  seemed  obsessed  with 
the  phrase.  But  at  last  he  turned 
to  her  almost  apologetically.  "I'm 
sorry,  miss,  that  I  let  myself  go 
that  way — no  sense  in  frighten¬ 
ing  you  about  it.  The  trouble  is 
I  liked  young  Stanley." 

“You  have  no  idea  where  he 
is,  then?"  asked  Nell  presently. 

"Well,  he's  paying  us  back  the 
three  hundred  a  little  at  a  time." 

Nell  flushed, her  eyes  sparkled; 
quickly  she  leaned  forward.  "You 
do  know  where  he  is,  then?" 

Mr.  Jellaby  shook  his  head.  “I'm  sorry,  but  1  don't. 
He  sends  the  money— it's  usually  a  five-dollar  bill — 
in  a  plain  envelope  with  a  plain  sheet  of  paper  say¬ 
ing  thut  it's  to  be  credited  to  him;  that  he'll  send 
more  shortly.  There's  no  address.  But  the  letters. 
I've  noticed,  are  mailed  in  New  York." 

"That  means  he’s  still  in  the  city  and  working. 
He  must  be  all  right!"  exclaimed  Nell,  und  to  her 
own  indignation  she  found  that  she  was  crying. 
She  had  imagined,  oh.  she  had  imagined  so  many 
hideous  things  happening  to  Johnnie. 

Mr.  Jellaby  shifted  his  gaze  to  the  window  again 
and  let  Nell  have  her  cry  out. 

“What  are  your  plans.  Miss  Fanshawe?"  he  asked 
after  Nell  had  dried  her  eyes  and  was  looking  at 
him  apologetically. 

“I'm  going  to  find  him." 

"You're  not  going  hack  home?'* 

Nell  shook  her  head  vehemently.  "I'm  going  to 
stay  here  and  look  for  Johnnie- everywhere!" 

"Have  you  enough  money  to  live  on?"  he  asked 
hesitatingly. 

"For  a  little  while.  Ill  have  to  find  a  job  some¬ 
where." 

" Perhaps  you  can  find  one  right  here.  We've 
always  got  room  for  a  fellow — or  a  girl — who  knows 
what  he  wants  und  is  determined  tu  get  It." 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  Nell  was  to  Ho  type¬ 
writing  and  clerical  work  for  the  Michigan  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week,  with 
the  promise  of  more  as  soon  as  she  had  mastered  the 
gentle  art  of  stenography.  Presently  Nell  walked 
proudly  forth  from  that  inner  office  into  which  she 
had  fought  her  way  with  such  difficulty. 

And  her  attitude  toward  things  generally  had 
changed.  At  first  New  York  had  frightened  and 
overwhelmed  her.  It  was  so  much  vaster  than  she 
thought  it  could  possibly  be.  But  she  was  no  longer 
frightened.  She  sailed  up  Fortieth  Street  and  down 
through  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  Fifth  Avenue  with 
her  head  high  and  her  cheeks  ICy^tjuned  Of l  pOff*  3S) 


Made  for  Out-of-door  Music 

For  those  jolly,  informal  parties  by 
seashore,  lake,  or  river  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  entertainer  is  always  the  Columbia 
Vacation  Grafonola.  This  friendly, 
companionable  Grafonola  is  a  good  sort 
and  a  good  sport.  Take  him  along  with 
you  on  your  holiday  trip  this  year. 


Traveling  light,  strong,  and  compact,  with 
a  voice  that  is  sturdy,  sweet,  and  clear,  the 
Vacation  Grafonola  will  sit  up  all  night  to 
give  you  music  for  dancing — and  then  be 
ready  and  cheerful  for  a  bathing  or  sailing 
party  bright  and  early  in  the  morning. 

Wherever  you  go  in  the  joyous  vacation 
lands  by  seashore,  lake,  or  river  the  Grafonola 
will  give  you  your  favorite  music. 

Make  this  a  musical  vacation.  You  have 
no  idea  how  much  added  -pleasure  it  will 
mean  for  you  and  your  friends. 


Any  Columbia  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  these  Vacation  Grafonolas  and 
to  play  you  any  record  on  any  model. 
All  are  instruments  of  genuine  musical 
worth  with  tone  qualities  suitable  for 
the  very  best  records.  They  range  in 
price  from  $18  to  $55.  And  for  $7.50 
you  can  buy  twenty  selections  on  stand¬ 
ard  Columbia  Records  that  will  give  a 
good  variety  of  vacation  music — popu¬ 
lar  hits,  war  songs,  dance  music — any¬ 
thing  you  like  from  the  great  Columbia 
musical  library. 

To  make  a  fcoJ  record  great,  filoy  it  on  the  Co/mmhta  Crafom oU 
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ging  the  Atlantic 
for  Victory! 


THAT  stately  procession  of  great  ships, 
steadily  sliding  o(f  the  ways  and  bearing 
our  armies  to  victory,  is  the  American 
Nation  again  rising  to  an  emergency. 

And  because  their  burden  is  so  priceless 
ami  their  mission  so  great,  there  can  be  on 
those  ships  no  part  which  may  fail  in  the  hour 
of  need. 

That  is  why  on  the  ponderous  links  of 
great  anchor  chains — on  thousands  of  vital 
steel  forgings  that  hold  lives  in  their  keeping 
— is  stamped  the  Triangle  B  of  Billings  and 
Spencer. 

That  mark  says  ”Rely  on  Me.  1  am  made 
as  well  as  1  can  be  made.  1  shall  not  fail!’’ 

All  through  the  long  years  since  C.  E. 
Billings  in  1861  forged  the  pistols  of  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry  and  helped  save  the  Union, 
Triangle  B  has  meant  "Rely  on  Me!” 

It  stands  on  a  thousand  great  drop  ham* 
rners  heating  like  titanic  pulses  of  industry  all 
over  the  nation,  pounding  out  forgings  by 
millions  for  the  Victory  Fleet. 

For  over  half  a  century  Billings  and  Spencer 
lias  been  building  towards  the  work  it  is  uow 
so  proudly  doing — for  victory. 


Q  (fit  Ri.'hr\ri  «!•  ^y«nc«r 
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UTILIZING  RETURN  TRIPS 

BY  JOSEPH  BRINKER 


RETURN-LOAD  BUREAUS  is  n  term  heard  fre-  telephone  book  and  instructing  the  operators  to  give 
qucntly  these  days,  especially  in  the  East  and  in  the  bureau  line  automatically  when  “Return  Load" 
the  central  West.  “But,”  you  ask,  “what  are  return-  U  called. 

load  bureaus?  Where  are  they  located?  What  do  The  return-load  bureaus  usually  assume  no  re- 
they  mean  to  me — to  the  average  American  citizen?"  iponsibility  to  the  manufacturer  or  shipper  in  case 

The  return-load-b\^rcau  idea  is  u  new  one  in  the  good*  carried  by  the  truckmen  are  lost  or  damaged 

United  States,  although  old  in  Great  Britain.  Return-  in  transit,  acting  merely  as  a  means  of  getting  ship¬ 
load  bureaus  are  a  means  whereby  the  shipper  of  per  and  truckman  together.  But  the  Return  Load 

goods  may  get  into  quick  communication  with  motor¬ 
truck  owners  capable  of  hauling  goods,  so  (1)  thut 
the  railroads  may  be  assisted  in  handling 
short-haul  freight  and  (2)  that  all  motor 
trucks  handling  such  freight  shall  run  with 
full  loads  in  both  direction*. 

The  return-load  bureau*  list  (1)  manu- 
facturers  and  shippers  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality  who  have  goods  to 
lie  moved  by  motor  trucks,  and  (2) 
owners  of  truck*  which  run 
empty  over  certain  route*  part 
of  the  time,  and  help  bring  ^ 
these  classes  together.  ^ 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  I 
has  been  accomplished  by  chum  J 
l>ers  of  commerce,  councils  of 
State  defense,  war  bureaus, 
and  other  public  or  business  inei 
associations,  ('handlers  of  coniine! 
have  led  the  way,  since  they  gam 


As  the  idea  develops  in  these  Atlantic  seaboard 
centers  when-  the  congestion  is  the  moat  acute,  and 
later  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  etc., 
the  appointment  of  a  Government  Director  of  Re¬ 
turn  Load  Bureaus  will  be  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  work. 

The  new  Director  of  Return  Load  Bureaus  will 
in  all  probability  act  in  conjunction  with  the  High- 


RgMYMttEX 

f  c«  Vtwiw*  AIM  *1 


A  futt  toad  each  tray 
250  mites  in  24  hours 


way  Transport  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  in 
Washington,  since  it 
was  that  commltte" 
which  originally  fostered 
the  idea  and  which  has 
brought  it  up  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  development. 

Open  Road* 

Connecticut  wn* 

the  pioneer.  Return- 
load  bureaus  were  estab¬ 
lished  there  in  the  fall  of 
1917.  Being  the  heart 
of  America’s  ammunition 
workshop,  Connecticut 
felt  the  acute  railroad 
congestion  of  last  winter 
perhaps  more  than  uny 
other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Until  the  formation 
of  the  bureaus,  many 
Connecticut  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  unable  to  get 
railroad  shipment  and 
were  at  u  loss  to  know 
what  concerns  they  could 
call  upon  to  handle  such 
Bureau  established  in  New  York  goods  by  motor  trucks.  The  Connecticut  burvuua 

City  by  the  Merchants'  Associa-  solved  this  difficulty  of  the  manufacturers  admirably, 

lion  is  attempting  to  aafeguurd  since  the  bureaus  are  located  in  sixteen  industrial 

its  members  by  demanding  of  centers  and  list  trucking  concerns  which  operate 

truckmen  u  bank  reference,  over  forty-eight  distinct  routes.  In  all  about  1,000 

insurance,  or  bond  securities  motor  trucks  are  listed  at  the  sixteen  bureau*,  each 

for  the  goods  and  three  ref-  of  which  lias  a  duplicate  file  of  both  truckmen  and 


Hr turn- toad  bureau*  art  toeated  at  Bridge port .  Bristol, 
fkmbury.  Greenwich,  Hartford .  South  Manchester,  Meriden, 
Middletown,  Stic  Britain.  New  Harrn .  New  Ixtndon,  South 
Norwalk,  Norwich ,  Stamford.  Waierbury,  and  Withmantic 


Rubber  goods  being 
rushed  east  from  Akron ,  Ohio 


registrant*  in  any  locality  is  secured  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  stale.  Then  questionnaires  are  mailed  to 
owners  of  trucks.  These  questionnaire*  ask  the 
type  and  size  of  trucks  operated,  the  kind  of  goods 
and  the  number  of  tons  the  owner  cun  carry  in  u  day 
or  a  week,  and  routes  on  which  he  can  operate  if 
necessary.  These  lists  are  then  entered  on  small 
index  file  cards,  and  comprise  the  working  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  return-load  bureau. 

Spreading  Into  Sew  States 

N  the  working  out  of  the  idea  the  Bhipper  or 
manufacturer  write*  or  telephones  the  return-load 
bureau  stating  what  amount  of  goods  he  has  to  be 
moved,  where  it  must  lie  delivered  and  when,  and 
the  bureau  advise*  him  what  truckmen  are  operat¬ 
ing  trucks  over  that  particular  route  The  shipper 
is  thus  able  to  get  in  touch  with  the  truck  ownrr. 

Conversely,  the  truckman  seeking  to  deliver  goods 
calls  up  the  bureau  and  gets  in  touch  with  shippers 
who  cun  fill  his  truck  with  good*  for  the  part  uf  the 
trip  where  it  would  otherwise  run  empty.  In  some 
rase*,  a*,  for  instance,  in  Connecticut,  where  the 
file*  of  one  return-load  bureau  arc  duplicated  and 


ere  nee*  from  xhipper*  whose 
goods  they  have  previously  carried. 

Return-load  bureaus  are  established  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City.  Philadelphia,  Newark,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Washington,  D.  C.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  sixteen  industrial  centers  in 
Connecticut;  they  are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  Elizabeth, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  An  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  establishment  of  a  State-wide  system 
of  return-load  bureau*  has  been  formed  in  Ohio,  and 
more  recently  a  similar  organization  for  Rhode 
Island  und  Massachusetts,  to  link  up  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  system  in  force  in  Connecticut.  The  New  York 
State  Counril  of  Defrn*c  at  Albany  is  organizing 
to  introduce  similar  bureaus  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State.  It  has  already  established  bureau*  in 
Albany.  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo. 

In  addition  to  the  points  at  which  bureau*  are 
already  established  in  New  England,  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  in  that  territory  will  open  bureaus  in  the 
large  manufacturing  center*  of  Boston,  Lynn,  Lowell, 
Fitchburg.  Worcester,  Holyoke,  Springfield,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  Full  River,  Muss.;  Providence.  Pawtucket. 
Bristol,  and  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  nnd  Keene,  N.  H. 
The  following  cities  have  chambers  of  commerce  or 


shippers. 

One  of  the  vital  and  most  important  factor*  in 
the  success  of  the  return-load-bureau  system  in  Con¬ 
necticut  was  the  cooperation  between  it  and  the 
Connecticut  Highway  Commissioner  in  keeping  the 
main  route*  passably  clear  of  snow  during  the  mid¬ 
winter  months.  While  Connecticut's  original  law  in 
regard  to  snow  removal  placed  the  burden  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  roads  open  upon  the  local  townships  and 
counties,  it  was  soon  found  that  these  agencies  did 
not  have  sufficient  money,  equipment,  or  initiative 
to  perform  the  work  properly.  As  a  result,  certain 
parts  of  the  route  were  cleared  and  other  link*  in 
the  main  highways  left  impassable.  Connecticut 
therefore  passed  a  new  law  placing  the  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  Highway  Commissioner  of  the 
State  and  voted  him  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work.  Since 
the  first  snow,  and  up  until  the  middle  of  March,  lie 
had  spent  approximately  $40,000  for  the  removal  of 
snow  from  about  1.000  miles  of  roads.  Some  of  the 
Connecticut  roads  were  *o  well  cleared  of  snow  that 
funner*  who  had  previously  used  sleighs  complained 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  snow  fur  them. 

New  York  State  ha*  already  passed  a  bill  appro- 


supplied  to  all  the  other  bureau*  throughout  the 
State,  the  motor  truckman  carrying  a  load  of  good* 
from  one  city  to  another  may  call  up  the  bureau  in 
the  city  to  which  he  is  carrying  the  load  und  ar¬ 
range  for  a  return  load  back  to  his  own  city  before 
he  begins  his  outbound  trip.  This  telephoning  is 
made  eaaier  by  listing  the  number  of  the  bureau  a 
second  time  under  the  head  “Return  Load"  in  the 


buxines*  associations  capable  of  running  such  bu¬ 
reaus;  Utica.  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Conneaut,  Akron.  Youngstown,  Canton.  Columbus, 
Mansfield.  Limu,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Sandusky,  and  To¬ 
ledo.  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Chicago.  III.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Eventually  return-loud  bureau*  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  the  State*  where  there  are  enough  short- 
haul  traffic  and  sufficient  motor  truck*  to  handle  it. 


priating  $1,000,000  for  the  maintenance  and  removal 
of  snow  from  the  main  highway  between  Buffalo 
and  New  York.  As  I  write  Massachusetts  has  before 
it*  Legislature  a  bill  appropriating  a  laige  sunt  for 
keeping  ail  of  its  mam  roads  between  it*  industrial 
centers  clear  of  snow  during  the  winter  of  1918  19. 

While  the  Eastern  seaboard  was  congested  with 
freight  to  a  critical  point  (Cow //Mired  oir  fMtgr  *H»> 
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y/vania 


you  know  Vacuum  Cup 
- ,  you  know  the  fullest  meas¬ 
ure  of  tire  safety,  service  and  economy. 

You  know  what  it  means  to  ride 
over  wet,  slippery  pavements  without 
thought  of  the  ever-present  menace 
of  skidding. 

You  know  the  grip,  hold,  let-go  suc¬ 
tion  principle  of  the  Cups  and  why 
they  are  the  only  rubber  projections 
guaranteed  non-skid. 


You  know  you  pay  for  them  prac 
cally  the  same  price  you  would  pay  for 
ordinary  3,500  mile  tires,  and  much  less 
than  for  any  other  make  carrying  any¬ 
where  near  the  same  mileage  assurance. 

You  know  the  meaning  of  longest 
service  at  lowest-per-mile  cost  for,  as  a 
general  rule,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  gener 
ously  exceed  the  aggregate  for  which 
they  are  guaranteed-per  warranty  tag- 

6,000  Miles  t 


Makers  of  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested " 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  JEANNETTE.  Pa 
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(Continued  from  page  13)  Pershing's  Order  No.  33. 
Price*  might  have  been  irregular  at  time*,  but  one 
must  remember  the  chaotic  condition  when  our 
brown  bee*  first  began  to  swarm  in  France.  The  Y. 
was  compelled  to  carry  its  goods  in  automobiles  from 
the  seaport,  oftentimes  for  great  distances,  with 
gasoline  costing  upward  of  u  dollar  per  gallon. 
Many  of  the  canteens  were  makeshift  flimsies.  A 
puff  of  wind  would  blow  them  down,  causing  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  Hut  the  purpose  is  to  sell  goods  to 
soldiers  at  cost,  with  transportation  added,  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  cover  clerk  lure  or  overhead  expense. 

The  Y.  promptly  9ends  every  cent  it  can  lay  Its 
hands  on  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  pay  something  for  what  they 


Y.  fixture  a  like 
the**'  mean 
deeertal  cafe s 


0. 

97 

2 

H. 

8 

c. 
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town  and  village  and  stenciled 
on  each  house  a  sign  like  this: 

Which  means  that  Billet  No. 

97  will  accommodate  two  officers, 
eight  men,  and  four  horses.  Ac¬ 
commodation  for  man  does  not 
signify  fea'her  beds,  roaring 
files,  with  tea  and  toast  and  fresh-laid  eggs  for 
breakfast.  Breakfast  will  not  lie  served  by  an  inno¬ 
cent  village  maiden  with  comic-opera  short  red  skirts 
and  ravishing  ankles.  Accommodation  means  how 
much  floor  space  there  is  for  men  to  lie  down,  and 
how  much  standing  room  for  horses.  The  billet 
may  be  a  stable.  French  stables  rarely  shrink 
modestly  to  the  rear.  They  confront  the  main  street, 
side  by  side  with  parlor  win¬ 
dows.  The  same  roof  shelters 
man  and  bcust  and  fowl. 

They're  Just  Hoys 

IT  is  raining.  It  is  always 
mining.  But  the  American? 
are  coming.  Presently  the 
head  of  their  column  wheels 
into  the  narrow,  curving  street. 


And  here  /«  a 
rent  American 
tutda  fountain 


get,  but,  the  deficit  is 
mounting  up  into  the 
millions. 

When  Bill  Maddox 
straggled  out  from  the 
canteen  ho  discovered  a 
diamond,  not  a  twenty- 
carut  stone,  but  a  gem 
of  great  price  set  in  a 
home  plate  with  three 
bases. 

“Say,  Biir— the  secre¬ 
tary  was  a  real  person- - 
“say,  Bill,  you  boys  are 
pretty  stiff  from  your 
voyage;  hadn't  you  better 
limber  up?"  The 
tnry  produced  a  ball,  bat, 
mitt,  and  catcher's  mask;  all 
that  the  lioys  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  was  themselves.  They 
produced.  Immediately  and  hi- 
1  ii  rictus!  y  the  Bush  League  was 
transplanted  to  France,  where  ambi¬ 
tious  unknown*  got  their  tryout  That 
night  the  secretary  changed  Bill's  honest 
American  dollars  into  francs.  Bill  crumpled 
the  funny  stuff.  “Purd,  is  this  gvnuinW  money? 
Looks  more  like  tobacco  coupon*.'1  Soldiers  never 
can  regard  the  shinplaxtrr  currency  as  legal  tender. 

We  spent  a  week  at  our  first  seaport  camp,  then 
late  one  afternoon  our  regiment  entrained  for  a  jolly 
journey  across  France  in  box  cars.  At  several  points 
along  the  road  we  saw  the  Red  Triangle,  with  sec¬ 
taries  busier  than  real-estate  specubitors  flapping 
up  shacks  in  a  Western  boom  town  remarkable 
structures  of  warped  plunk*,  scraps  of  packing  cases, 
and  remnants  of  tarpaulin  These  were  not  classi¬ 
cally  artistic  to  gaze  at,  but  stood  ready  for  the 
fellows  to  dry  their  feet  on.  Which  explains  :i 
standard  French  conundrum:  “Where  does  the  Y. 
get  wood?"  Generals  may  i>e  shivering  at  headquar¬ 
ter*  while  privates  in  the  Y.  hut  toast  then  leggings 
before  a  cherry-colored  stove. 

Shifting  our  quarter*  from  the  seaport  to  the 
Instruction  camp  was  like  stepping  out  of  one 
hume  into  another.  The  Y.  had  skirmished  in 
advance  and  built  a  hut-  which  held  a  thousand 
men,  sometime*  more  when  fellows  cuddled  in 
each  other's  lap*  to  uppluud  performance*  on  an 
all-wool  stage  with  scenery. 

Billeted 

TM PORTA  NT  as  amusement  and  athletic  work  may 
Abe  in  the  cities,  or  at  the  training  camps,  it  be¬ 
comes  absolutely  indispensable  when  high-spirited 
American  lads  are  billeted  among  the  villager*.  As 
our  force*  move  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  front  it 
is  considered  unwise  to  build  great  barracks  which 
would  reveal  I  heir  numbers  and  their  position  to 
German  airmen.  So  the  Americans  are  distributed 
in  villages,  tome  of  which  are.  as  we  say,  no  big¬ 
ger  than  u  plit  mutch. 

French  officers  have  already  canvassed  every 


blankets  on  the  hay.  The  hay  is  clean.  It  19  dry. 
Up  they  go,  one  by  one,  with  their  bedding  rolls, 
climbing  the  ladder.  The  sergeant  turns  away, 
trying  not  to  laugh,  yet  full  of  pride  in  their  grit. 
Do  the  men  grumble  and  complain?  Oh,  deur,  no. 
The  smooth-faced  boy  pukes  out  his  head  from  u 
pile  of  hay  and  calls:  "I  say,  sergeant,  I've  got  the 
bridal  chamber/' 

Their  irrepressible  humor  will  carry  our  hoys  over 
many  a  rough  place  before  this  war  is  done. 

The  humor  of  it  is  all  very  well  until  the  novelty 
wear*  off.  and  the  deadly  drabness  eats  into  their 
souls.  When  an  artilleryman  has  curried  his  horse, 
cleaned  his  harness,  oiled  hi*  gun,  or  returned  from 
a  hundred-mile  rush  through  the  sleet  on  a  motor¬ 
cycle,  he  ha*  plenty  of  time  to  sit  in  the  stable 
billet  without  a  Are — sit  there  and  contemplate  the 
thick  brown  rivulet*  which  trickle  away  from  the 
manure  pile*.  Which  is  not  sufficient  for  an  un¬ 
mitigated  winter's  amusement. 

There  is  light  and  warmth  in  the  cafes.  There's 
un  open  door  to  the  wine  shop — and  to  worse.  That 
boy  is  bound  to  go  somewhere. 

It  is  virtuously  simple  for  stay  at-home*  to  sit  in 
their  furnace- heated  houses,  with  club*,  theatres, 
und  movies  for  relaxation  virtuously  simple  foV 
them  to  nay  that  noble  fighting  men  of  this  republic 
should  not  hang  around  such  places.  But  stay-at- 
home*  must  not  be  content  with  sitting  and  saying. 
They  must  provide  something  better  for  our  boys.  If 
nothing  better  is  provided,  a  few  of  them  will  natu¬ 
rally  hung  around,  just  as  the  stay-at-home,  in  sheer 
desperation,  would  hang  u round  similar  resort*. 

I  know  these  lads.  I  know  them  well.  And  u 
finer,  cleaner  lot  never  breathed.  Yet  they  are  boy*, 
just  boys,  and  even  men  grow  morbid  with  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  around  and  watch  it  rain  Battles, 
defeat,  terrific  losses,  could  hardly  have  more  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  upon  the  morale  of  our  troops. 

Y.  Keci/>es 

ALL  of  a  sudden,  one  drizzly  morning,  a  Y.  man 
strikes  that  village,  with  a  red-hot  stove  under  one 
arm  and  u  ragtime  piano  under  the  other,  lie  is 
strictly  business,  that  Y.  man,  and  starts  things  to 
going  in  a  hurry.  Rolling  up  both  sleeves  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  deception,  he  produces  a  house 
from  somewhere  or  other.  At  flrst  glance  his  house 
seems  more  like  a  war  map,  or  railway  folder  a 
jointed  contraption  with  hooks  und  eye*  and  bolt* 
to  fasten  it  together.  Soldiers  flock  around  him, 
curiously  as  children  watch  when  mamma  takes  her 
scissors  und  begin*  to  “'cut-here-fuld-over-and-pastc," 
The  Y.  man  clutters  the  ground  with  triangular 
sections,  then  suddenly  remembers.  "There  now! 
knew  I'd  forgul  something.  A  haute  is  no  good  with¬ 


“Say,  Hitt .  you  hoy*  are  pretty  ntiff  from  your  voyage:  hadn't  you  better  limber  up 7" 


Splash!  Splash!  Splash!  they  tramp  on  through 
the  mud.  carrying  blankets,  kits,  and  helmet*.  The 
men  are  mud  caked,  weary  from  the  trenches, 
mid  looking  forward  la  all  the  comforts  of  home. 
Clank!  Clank!  Clank!  the  men  come  marching. 
Big-eyed  children  peep  out  from  doorways.  Drag¬ 
gled  chickens  fly  squawking  across  the  ruad.  The 
captain  is-  looking  at  the  numbers  on  the  houses. 

“Column,  halt!  Sergeant,  count  ofT  eighteen  men 
and  put  them  in  here." 

“In  here"  is  a  stable.  The  sergeant  counts  off 
eighteen  men  four  four*  und  two — then  leads  them 
inside.  The  men  drop  their  loads.  Helmets  and 
canteen*  clatter  on  the  cobblestone  floor. 

“Sergeant,"  a  smooth-faced  boy  Inquires— 1 “ser¬ 
geant.  where  do  we  sleep?" 

“Sleep  up  there"  pointing. 

“Up  there"  is  a  loft  above  the  cow  stalls,  reached 
by  a  rickety  ladder.  A  man  can  neither  stand  up 
nor  sit  up.  He  must  crawl  in  and  spread  his 


out  a  lot  for  it  to  stand  on."  So  he  fumble*  in  his 
pocket  and  consults  a  Y.  recipe  for  canned  lot* — 
“Add  three  cup*  of  dirt,  stir  briskly,  and  serve/’ 
Now  then,  here's  our  lot." 

Dozens  of  willing  youngsters  help  him  piece  the 
puzzle  together.  Wherever  they  find  a  holt  hole, 
there  will  Ik-  a  holt  to  go  in  it.  Just  tighten  the 
tap*.  The  sides  go  up  like  a  buck  drop  in  a  theatre; 
the  roof  fit*  like  u  cover  on  a  dish.  There's  no  more 
trick  in  hanging  a  door  than  there  is  in  hanging  up 
your  hat.  A*  to  the  windows— well,  you  merely  stick 
them  in.  Now  then!  Here's  our  house — yellow 
and  unpainted,  but  with  picturesque  and  decora 
tive  effect*  in  knot  grouping*.  From  my  awkward 
description  the  render  may  not  see  just  how  it  was 
done  Neither  did  the  lioys,  but  here  was  the  fixed 
fact  of  a  chlbroom.  with  writing  table*,  stove,  and 
magazine*,  and  a  piano.  That  night  proprietor* 
of  many  a  deserted  cafe  listened  to  the  uproar 
of  their  singing.  (Coif United  on  tMige  28) 
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It  Solves  the  Carbon  Problem 

For  Ford,  Overland  and  Studebaker  Owners 


For  years  most  motor  ear  builders  have  plant- 
equipped  their  cars  with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 
Each  of  the  OH  leading  manufacturers  listed 
below  chose  AC’s  after  scientific,  competitive 
tests  in  which  every  other  spark  plug  on  the 
market  had  the  opportunity  to  qualify. 


The  latest  triumph  of  our  research  labora¬ 
tories  is  the  AC  Carbon  Proof  Spark  Plug 
specially  designed  for  Ford,  Overland  and 
Studebaker  cars.  This  plug  is  no  experiment. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  in 
shop  and  service. 


The  principle  of  the  AC  Carbon  Proof  is  a 
simple  one.  The  knife  edges  of  the  porcelain 
attain  such  terrific  heat  that  all  carbon  de¬ 
posits  are  immediately  burned  off.  They  also 
cool  rapidly,  thus  preventing  pre-ignition. 

If  you  own  one  of  these  cars  and  have  ex¬ 
perienced  trouble  through  spark  plug  failure, 
install  a  set  of  AC  Carbon  Proofs  and  put  an 
end  to  your  inconvenience.  You  will  note 


immediate  improvement  in  the  performance 
of  your  motor.  You  will  marvel  at  your 
freedom  from  spark  plug  annoyances. 

•  •  • 

There  are  various  types  of  AC  Spark  Plugs 
for  every  make  and  style  of  motor. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive  you  can’t  go 
wrong  in  buying  AC  Spark  Plugs.  Their 
installation  eliminates  costly  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  carries  the  assurance  of  continued 
satisfaction.  Your  purchase  is  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  preference  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  manufacturers. 

The  letters  AC  are  the  initials  of  the  origi¬ 
nator.  They  are  glazed  in  the  porcelain  of 
every  spark  plug  he  manufactures. 

Write  for  further  information  on  AC  Carbon  Proof 
Plugs  specially  designed  for  Ford ,  Overland  and 
Studebaker  cars;  also  for  booklet,  M  The  Unsuspected 
Source  of  Most  Motor  lUs%'’  by  Albert  Champion. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  'Jliic/iig.ui 


The  93 

well  known  manufacturers  listed 

below 

use  AC 

for  standard  factory  equipment 

Axm*  Tr».  In 

A4»  ibu  -Kuctilj 
Tffciwt 

A«"*rlc  ia  - 
La  fUK« 
A«4<r»m 

\ppcrma 

Trucks 

n.in*u*  Mo«or« 

Bulck 

L*JiUk 

J .  1  !..*«• 

Thai  mart 
ChiadUr 
LlK«rokt 

Gate 

C**n«ln»ntAl 

M-M-n 

r/.io-s.mpln 

Uanlrti 

l)j*ta 

!>»•  r#  Tfftftofi 

Drlco-t  icht 
Diamond  T 
Truck* 

Brothers 

I>ort 

Motor* 

t«drj|  1fuik< 

I  racMM 
l>  l«u.k* 
GjMIH  1  MM  u 
Gcaco  1  iwhi 
fi.  M  <  l.  .  k* 
Grimm-Bcr*- 
*i#«n  True  k* 

Hum-id 

ll<>*** 

ll.lutil 

Mupm  >Mla 

i*(>U« 

fnidia 

Jumbo 

Tru. k. 

KI..-I  K*r 

I  .  •  •  ••»  *r 

1  r actor* 

Lnln|»o«- 

IU*4rd 

Llbrrlf 

Locomobile 

M  *f  moa 
Miiui 

m.  r.rr*. 

M 1 1  iuihlln 

M»  un  uiata 

In*'  »• 

Molioc  height 
Maainr 

Mcr.ljodTfUclLJ 

Miirr** 

Nath 

N^riMial 

Srlco  1  tveia 
Clikliad 

Old  M.li  « bla 

Tiu.  k« 
OldimuMlr 
OntfldJ  Truck* 
Packard 

Taiga 

Patrr**n 

Pearl*** 

Pl*-r»«-.Viru*a 

Pll>t 

P/«.sb<r 

R-o 

Republic  Trucks 
Rlkar  T rurU 

Rock  Fail* 

Rut  ra  bar  Motor* 
SftmMin  Fra  i>Ma 
SantSow  Iru.ii 
Hanford 

Satoa 

V  npc>*-  lloocb 
N*«M4l  liiKb 
Stnrtar 

fim.iti  Motor 
Vkhccl 

Sfrp>ra» 

Sterling  Motor* 
Sri>rlin|  Trjfi* 
Mcairl  Trn*  k* 

Xtutl 

I  •!  an  T »!*■  Ha 

M  atlla  rrMtan 
MaukMha 

Motor* 

WriUott 

Wkltr 
w  True 

WiK-nniin 

M  Dior* 

Dealers:  What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  in  your  aim  to  jpVc  your  customers  the  best? 
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Pioneering  Long  Distance 

Motor  Transport 


\T  O  other  thing  so  dramatically  dem- 
^  onstrates  the  importance  of  the 
pneumatic  tire  to  the  future  of  the  motor 
truck  as  Goodyear's  Akron -to- Boston 
Highway  Rapid  Transit  Line. 

This  pioneer  experiment  in  long  dis¬ 
tance  motor  transport,  forerunner  of  a 
new  and  broader  phase  of  truck  employ¬ 
ment,  could  not  possibly  have  attained 
its  present  effectiveness  with  any  other 
type  of  equipment. 

Only  the  pneumatic  tire  affords  the 
speed  essential  to  its  swift  schedule,  the 
cushioning  power  required  to  prevent 
ruinous  depreciation,  the  tractive  effi¬ 
ciency  necessary  to  insure  progress  over 
the  difficult  roads. 

Only  the  pneumatic  tire  assures  full 
protection  for  the  load  in  such  service, 
the  high  gasoline  and  lubrication  mile¬ 
ages  desirable,  the  safety  imperative  to 
practical  highway  travel  at  the  speed 
these  trucks  maintain. 


The  stage  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks 
today  is  past  and  gone. 

For  nearly  a  year  Goodyear’s  seven- 
truck  fleet  regularly  has  shuttled  back 
and  forth  over  its  1500-mile  circuit  on 
these  tires,  to  the  emphasis  and  verifica¬ 
tion  of  their  every  virtue. 

Not  alone  in  this  service,  but  in  the 
most  varied  and  exacting  usage  in  more 
than  250  American  cities,  has  the  speed, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks  been  con¬ 
vincingly  proved. 

The  truck  manufacturer  or  operator 
who  does  not  now  seriously  consider 

them  in  relation  to  his  own  business  is 

• 

disregarding  perhaps  the  foremost 
factor  in  the  motor  truck’s  future  de¬ 
velopment. 


The  Good  yea  k  Tjkk  &  rubber  company,  Akron.  Ohio 
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THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MRD  BV  OOOOAU-  WORSTED  (XX 

This  label  means  the  Qenuine  IT$ 
your  Safeguard  against  Imitation. 


Humidity,  like  an  iron  chain, 
drags  at  Efficiency,  and  shortens 
the  hours  of  energetic  action. 

Palm  Beach — by  its  congenial 
coolness — gives  the  body  a  chance 
to  live  and  breathe.  It  wards  off 
the  sticky  heat  of  a  leaden  day, 
and  through  its  open  pores,  admits 
clean,  fresh  air.  It  gives  body  and 
brain  a  chance  to  do  their  duty,  and 
helps  make  the  golden  hours  yield 
their  full  harvest  of  achievement. 

Time’s  on  the  country’s  list  of  es¬ 
sentials.  Conserve  it  carefully  in  a 


PALM  BEACH  SUIT 


Your  clothier  will  show  you  suits  of  the 
Genuine  —  bearing  the  trade-marked  label. 


THE  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 
GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 

UUri|  A.  Rohrful.  Ivuiili  A»«..  N.  Y, 


The  War  and  the  “Y” 

from  pu*«  H 


British  Tummy  may  go  home  on 
U*ave;  the  American  lad  may  not. 
Therefore  the  Y.  ha*  provided  a  beau¬ 
tifully  appointed  clubhouse  in  Paris 
where  enlisted  men  gather  at  night  in 
preference  to  strolling  about  the  boule¬ 
vard*.  And  the  Y.  haa  taken  over  cer¬ 
tain  hotel*  for  their  accommodation  at 
reasonable  rates.  Secretaries  meet 
train*  und  steer  our  buy*  uway  from 
swarms  of  undesiftible  characters  who 
Hock  about  the  railway  .stution*. 

By  day  educated  guide*  are  showing 
to  parties  of  eager-minded  lads  all  that 
is  artistic,  beautiful,  and  historic  at 
the  French  capital,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  roam  around  and  find  what  is 
vicious  and  depraved.  By  night  compe¬ 
tent  teacher*  at  the  club  instruct  them 
in  tlie  language.  Nothing  could  posut- 
bly  be  more  beneficial  and  broadening 
to  American  youths. 

Rival  leagues  have  introduced  the  na¬ 
tional  gnmr  and  rooter  slang  to  throng* 
who  promenade  the  Bui*  de  Boulogne. 
Inquisitive  Frenchmen  are  acquiring 
first-hand  information  a*  to  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  foul  tip*—  and  getting  their 
heads  broken.  Our  French  allies  arc 
now  learning  not  to  intervene  between 
batter  and  pitcher.  The  Y.  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution. 

France  iM  conservative  and  not  over¬ 
ly  keen  for  innovations,  yet  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  negotiating  for  the  Y.  to  place 
it*  facilities  at  the  service  of  the  poilu. 
This  follow*  a  recent  suggestion  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing.  who  said:  “The  greatest 
service  that  America  can  immediately 
render  is  to  extend  association  work  to 
the  entire  French  army.'* 

Of  course  le  soldat  frant,*als  i*  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  at  every  American  hut, 
but  entertainment  for  him  should  be 
conducted  in  hi*  own  beloved  tongue. 
For  this  purpose  1,500  French-speaking 
secretaries  are  urgently  needed. 

The  Good  Is  Winning 

1IE  Eagle  Hut  in  London  provide* 
beds  for  500  men,  and  can  nerve  din¬ 
ner  to  1,000.  with  American  and  British 
ladies  for  waitresses,  and  a  cabaret  on 
the  side.  Here  the  enlisted  men  and 
sailors  find  every  comfort  of  a  modem 
hotel  and  amusement  resort.  When  they 
arrive  in  London  an  agent  of  the  Y.  is 
waiting  at  the  station  to  offer  warmest 
hospitality.  Theatres  donate  free  ticket* 
for  distribution,  and  huge  busses  mukc 
regular  trip*  to  the  Tower,  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  landmarks. 

Through  the  murk  and  mist  of  a 
London  night  the  Y.  maintains  sharp- 
eyed  patrol*  on  the  street,  looking  for 
unwary  lads  who  may  blunder  into 
trouble.  Organized  forces  of  good  arc 
fighting  the  horde*  of  evil,  battling  for 
the  health  and  the  morals  of  our  men. 
And  the  good  is  winning. 

Few  of  us  in  the  State*  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  this  work,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  a  lad  before  he  enters  the 


army,  follows  him  through  the  training 
school,  welcomes  him  to  the  first  home 
that  he  knows  in  France,  affords  amuse¬ 
ment  at  big  instruction  camps,  and 
marches  with  him  to  the  front. 

For  the  soldier  who  is  Incapacitated 
by  wound*  and  discharged,  the  British 
Y.  maintain*  a  home  and  train*  him  in 
some  employment  which  he  can  profita¬ 
bly  pursue.  Added  to  all  of  this  is  the 
heartbreaking  task  of  attempting  to 
soften  the  sorrows  of  countless  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  to  supply  them  with  occu¬ 
pation  and  save  their  sunily.  Thousands 
of  these  unfortunates  go  mad, 

Against  All  Allurements 

SEVERAL  months  ago  upward  of  5,005 
secretaries  were  at  work,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  in  France  alone.  Many  have  been 
added  since.  More  and  more  are  de¬ 
manded,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  finding 
them  because  no  man  subject  to  draft 
will  be  accepted.  Thousand*  of  able- 
bodied  citizens,  above  military  age  and 
anxious  to  serve  their  country,  are  now 
turning  toward  the  Y.,  men  who  five 
years  ago  would  have  jested  at  the  idea. 
Five  years  ago  virile  men  looked  upon 
this  a*  a  numby-pamby.  sissifled  job. 
Now  they  realise  that  it  takes  sturdy 
grit,  capacity,  high  intelligence,  and 
endurance. 

War  activities  will  necessitate  a  far 
wider  scope  in  the  selection  of  secre¬ 
taries.  The  war  is  crude;  and  handling 
men  engaged  in  it  requires  experience 
and  tact.  If  I  were  selecting  secretaries, 
1  should  pick  a  few  from  every  stratum 
of  society,  men  who  know  the  Bowery 
und  the  great  plains,  retired  base¬ 
ball  players  and  professional  athlete*. 
Many  *uch  men,  of  excellent  heart*, 
who  comprehend  the  under  side  of  hu¬ 
man  existence,  men  who  have  sinned  and 
suffered  and  been  sorry,  might  prove  of 
sympathetic  value  to  other*  who  fall 
by  the  wayside. 

One  night  at  dinner  n  secretary 
touched  my  arm.  M We've  got  a  thou¬ 
sand  fellow*  in  our  tent,’'  he  whispered: 
“and  our  film  didn't  come.  Won't  you 
go  down  and  talk  to  the  bovs?" 

“Sure." 

“Good!  Tell  'em  funny  stories,  and 
keep  'em  in  the  tent  until  eight-forty- 
flve.  Then  they  won’t  straggle  away 
to  the  village/* 

That’s  their  deep-laid  conspiracy— to 
hold  our  men  against  all  allurements 
of  wine  shop*  and  women. 

Nobility  of  Service 

WHEN  this  war  is  done,  its  most 
glorious  victory  must  be  recorded 
in  the  human  love  and  helpfulness 
which  tower  superbly  among  its  pen¬ 
alties  and  rewards.  Out  of  the  hate 
and  the  horror  and  the  destruction, 
thousands  of  unknown  workers  are  en¬ 
graving  upon  every  soldier's  mind  a 
higher  and  holier  conception  of  the  no¬ 
bility  of  service. 


The  Adversary 

I'anUmttS  from  jwi##  f 


crew  were  mostly  inarticulate,  and  those 
who  might  have  talked  of  strange  com¬ 
ings  and  goings  wrre  “black  fella  boy 
know  nothing."  Her  passenger  spent  the 
night  praying  in  the  bilge;  and  as  for 
her  commander,  he  left  no  report.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  when  the  next 
dawn  spread  the  iridescence  of  a  pigeon’s 
breast  over  those  empty  waters  it  struck 
out  the  hull  and  »para  of  Captain 
Wetherbee’s  vessel,  anchored  fair  be¬ 
tween  the  tip*  of  two  sunken  mast*. 

Captain  Wet  her  bee  himself  straddled 
the  deck  in  diving  rig,  and  while  a  na¬ 
tive  helper  held  ready  his  great  gleam¬ 
ing  copper  helm  he  mocked  a  limp,  be- 
draguled,  white-faced  creature  that 
clung  bv  the  rail. 

“You *11  note  for  yourself.  Brother 
Seldom,"  he  was  saying.  “Nut  a  trace 
of  evidence.  We’ve  not  been  spied.  The 
lantern  is  sunk.  These  poor  cattle 
haven't  a  glimmer.  Here  are  we,  and 
there  are  the  pearls,  twenty  thousand 
pounds'  worth — just  overside.  Within 
three  hour*  i'll  be  off  on  the  pearling 
bunk*  about  my  business,  and  I  never 
he  ard  of  any  lost  steamer.  Next  week, 
or  any  time  I  chouse,  I'll  Ik*  walking  tile 
streets  of  Thursday  to  bear  the  new*. 
And  who  so  surprised  a*  Captain 
Wetherbee,  that  hard-working  nuin? 
’Honest*  Wetherbee,  with  a  fortune  in 
hi*  belt  to  dispose  at  leisure!’' 

Hi*  pallid  face  took  a  diabolic  glow 
in  the  first  sun. 

"Except  yourself,  of  course,”  he 


added.  "You're  evidence.  King’s  evi¬ 
dence.  I’m  not  forgetting  you.  IT! 
even  give  you  your  chance.  Are  you 
coming,  old  50  per  cent?  Yes— down 
there!  With  me!  Hell — what  kind  of 
an  adversary  do  you  call  yourself? 
Come  on  and  share.  Now's  your  time 
to  get  level  and  change  your  luck  once 
for  all.  Fight  it  out  with  me — what? 
No?  Damn  it,  deacon,  1  thought  you 
were  going  to  lie  amusing.  I'll  knock 
your  silly  head  in  when  1  come  back.” 

He  climbed  to  the  ladder,  but  a  final 
odd  fancy  occurred  to  him,  a  parting 
twist  to  the  other’s  torment;  and  he 
summoned  the  big  negro  mate. 

“You  see  that  fella  white  man?  Meb- 
be  he  wants  to  go  below — good;  you 
give  him  that  other  suit.  Mebbe  he 
ratac*  hell  or  touche*  tin-  pump;  you 
knock  seven  bell*  out  of  him.  Other¬ 
wise  no  order.  You  save*??” 

Buttermilk  snveed  with  a  vucunt  grin. 

There  hung  for  n  moment  after  the 
helmet  had  been  locked  a  single-eyed 
and  monstrous  red  ghoul  of  the  sea 
that  presently  lowered  itself  and  sank. 

Wether  bee  landed  easily  on  the  boat 
deck  of  the  Ftntu/uitre  well  away  aft. 
It  was  hardly  bright  enough  a*  yet 
above  him,  and  he  had  to  feel  hi*  path 
u  foot  at  a  time  in  somber  green  twi 
light.  Quirk  fishes  steered  to  and  fro 
about  him,  silent  and  curious  witnesses 
of  this  invasion.  He  gave  no  heed;  hr 
bad  no  care  of  sharks  or  diamond  fish 
{CorttiuUi'd  on  yayt  3lU 
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“Who  discovered  Ricoro?  My  friend  Smith,”  said  the 
architect.  “At  his  home,  the  other  evening,  he  opened  a 
box  of  fine,  Corona  size  cigars. 

After  we  lighted  up,  I  noticed  Smith  dropping  two  dimes 
in  his  youngster’s  bank. 

“  ‘What’s  the  idea?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘I  used  to  smoke  25c  cigars.  Now  I  buy  Ricoro  at  8c  and 
put  the  difference  in  the  boy’s  bank.’ 

4  Well,  if  there’s  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cigars,  it 
certainly  favors  Ricoro,’  I  agreed. 


Sooner  or  later  you’ll  discover- 


Ricoro  will  increase  your  smoking  enjoyment  and  decrease  your  cigar 
expenditures  because  Ricoro  is  imported  duty  free  from  Porto  Rico. 
Ricoro  gives  you  a  rich  fragrance  and  a  mellow  mildness ,  exclusive  to 
tropic-grown  cigars 


Ricoro  is  made  in  a  do/en  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2  for -25c—  simply 
the  question  of  size.  The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 


Punetcla  Size  7c 
Box  of  50  $.1.5# 


ImiiuiblfSizf 
&  for  15c 
Box  of  5*  M  B 


f  Sold  Only  in  lrnitcd  Cigar  .Stores  -“Thank  You” 

I  UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  over  500  Cities.  General  Offices,  Sew  York 


Imported  from 
Porto  Rico 


Who 

Discovered  JiiCOItO  ? 
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Like  Airy 

Nut  Meats 


Whole  Grains  Puffed  to  Bubbles 

Don't  serve  Puffed  Grains  just  at  mealtime. 
They  are  all-day  joys  in  summer. 

Boys  like  them  crisped  and  lightly  buttered,  to 
eat  like  peanuts  when  at  play. 

Home-made  fudge  is  light  and  nut-like  with 
Puffed  Rice  mixed  in.  Ice  cream  is  five-fold  better 
with  Corn  Puffs  scattered  on  it. 

And  Puffed  Grains  add  to  berry  dishes  what 
crust  adds  to  a  shortcake. 

No  July  Day  Without  Them 

Let  every  summer  dav  bring  children  some  Puffed 
Grain  delight.  To  children  they  are  food  confec¬ 
tions.  To  parents  they  are  ideal  scientific  foods. 

They  are  simply  grain  foods  steam  exploded — 
puffed  to  eight  times  former  size.  Every  food  cell 
is  blasted,  so  they  easily  digest.  A  fearful  heat 
creates  in  them  a  fascinating  flavor. 

Days  should  start  and  end  with  some  Puffed 
Grain  in  milk.  Between  times  they  will  take  the 
place  of  sweetmeats. 

Why  serve  a  less-liked  cereal  food  when  every¬ 
one  prefers  these  toasted  bubble  grains? 


With  Berne* 

Serve  wiih  cream  and  sugar,  or 
mix  with  your  morning  fruit. 


Grain  Bubbles 

Float  in  every  howl  <vt  milk. 

No  other  grain  food  ha*  iurh 
flavor,  or  so  eouly  digests. 


Puffed 

Rice 

Puffed 

Wheat 

Com  Puffs 

Each  15c 

Except  in  Far  West 


or  any  possible  danger,  too  intent  on 
hi*  errand,  too  elate  and  confident. 

Balancing  on  his  hand*  like  an  acro¬ 
bat,  he  crawled  over  the  edge,  down  to 
the  main  deck,  and  began  to  explore 
forward. 

In  one  hand  he  held  a  short  and 
heavy  steel  crowbar,  with  a  fine  ground 
tip.  In  the  other  he  drew  the  coils 
of  his  life  line  and  air  tube  They 
lengthened  after  him  a*  hr  entered  by 
the  main  companion,  passed  the  door  to 
the  saloon,  and  up  a  long,  dark  passage 
to  a  thwartship  corridor.  There,  as  he 
had  known  from  a  vague  and  general 
familiarity  with  it*  plan,  was  the  door 
to  the  steamers  strong  room  The  lock 

? roved  a  trifle  in  the  nip  of  his  power- 
ul  jimmy.  •  .  . 

WHEN  he  groped  out  into  the  pas¬ 
sage.  twenty  minutes  later,  he 
carried,  slung  to  his  belt,  a  sagging 
canvas  bag. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  ship  must 
have  moved  in  the  interval  of  his 
sparch.  Some  shifting  of  cargo  or  frac¬ 
ture  nf  the  coral  supports  had  tilted 
her  sharply  hy  the  stern.  He  walked 
down  a  noticeable  slope,  and  halfway 
he  met  a  dead  man,  sliding  on  an  up¬ 
ward  current. 

The  stranger  bobbed  into  him  and 
went  asprawl  like  a  clumsy  and  apolo¬ 
getic  passer  by.  His  sightless  eyes 
peered  into  Wetherbee's  with  mild  re- 
roach.  Wetherbee  thrust  him  off.  and 
e  went  bowing  and  spinning  gravely 
on  his  course. 

Wetherbee  cared  for  no  such  mat¬ 
ters.  His  nerve  remained  unshaken, 
his  pulses  calm,  as  befitted  a  man  who 
had  played  out  the  end  of  a  difficult 
game  to  rewarded  success.  Hut  as 
he  resumed  his  retreat  down  the  pas¬ 
sage  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
sorely  quite  as  human  and  lively  as 
himself. 

The  light  was  somewhat  stronger 
now  and  flooding  in  through  the  side 
panel  made  a  kind  of  proscenium  of 
the  landing  by  the  main  companionwny. 
And  in  that  space  he  descried  a  dim 
form  facing  him  there,  looking  toward 
him:  a  man  as  tall  as  himself,  clad  like 
himself  in  diving  rig — like  himself  in 
polished  copper  helmet.  He  knew  only 
two  helmets  of  that  particular  shape 
and  color.  One  he  wore.  The  other  he 
had  left  on  the  deck  of  the  Fancy  Free , 


his  spare  diving  gear.  No  man  of  his 
crew  ever  could  have  worn  it,  for  none 
of  them  used  an  apparatus.  There¬ 
fore  he  knew  that  Deacon  Selden  had 
come  down  after  all  to  dispute  the  prize 
with  him  and  to  claim  vengeance  on 
the  spot. 

He  exulted;  he  could  have  wished  it 
so  and  no  otherwise.  He  had  meant 
to  kill  Selden  anyhow.  But  this  was  the 
time  and  the  place  and  the  manner  to 
kill  him;  a  manner  to  match  and  to 
complete  his  crime  us  an  artistic 
achievement.  One  blow  on  the  helmet 
would  crush  the  fellow's  eardrums 
And  leave  no  trace — no  trace  at  all! 
He  could  bear  the  body  quite  openly  to 
Port  Kennedy,  and  even  inter  it  with 
honors  for  an  unfortunate  hand  who 
had  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  No  trace 
Everybody  outgeneraled,  duped,  and  de. 
fcatrd  and  himself  free  as  air. 

And  the  cream  of  it  was:  Selden  was 
going  to  fight!  He  saw  that  when  hr 
took  a  stride  and  the  other  moved  up 
with  him.  He  stretched  out  a  hand  to 
steady  for  a  rush.  So  did  the  other 
He  swung  up  his  armed  fist.  The 
other  did  the  like. 

I-aughing  loud  inside  his  casque, 
he  flung  the  bar  above  his  head,  and 
went  to  meet  the  adversary  in  crash¬ 
ing  impact. 

MEANWHILE,  above  in  the  sunshine, 
on  the  deck  of  the  Fancy  Free,  a 
limp  and  wild-eyed  gentleman,  who  had 
once  been  deacon  in  his  far  past,  con¬ 
tinued  to  call  abroad  with  prayerful 
fervor,  if  any  help  might  come: 

14 The  wicked  man  lirth  in  wait  se¬ 
cretly  as  a  lion.  .  .  .  Lo%  he  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  God  hath  forgotten :  he 
hideth  his  wrong  in  his  heart.  .  .  .  Let 
him  be  rnared  in  his  own  pit;  in  the  net 
which  he  hid  in  his  earn  foot  taken,  .  .  . 
Lord,  break  Thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked 
and  the  evil  man,  ,  .  /" 

And  when  the  first  luggers  came  fly¬ 
ing  from  Port  Kennedy  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck  and  the  first  investigators 
went  below,  they  found  the  lifeless  body 
of  Capuin  Wetherbee,  the  only  honest 
man  who  had  ever  come  to  Thursday 
Island  by  sea,  who  had  been  drowned 
there:  impaled  among  the  shards  and 
splinters  of  a  broken  mirror  that  had 
served  to  mask  a  saloon  door  ak>oard 
the  murdered  Brisbane  steamer. 


JOHN  RUSSELL 


ONE  morning  two 
years  ago,  there 
arrived  in  this  office 
a  story  entitled  "The 
Price  of  the  Head." 

The  author's  name 
was  John  Russell, 
which  meant  nothing 
to  us  when  we  began 
the  first  sentence 
and  a  great  deal 
when  we  finished  the 
last  one.  It  was  the 
kind  of  story*  any 
magazine  is  glad  to 
get— a  stonr  of  the 
South  Seas  by  a  man 
who  had  been  there 
and  caught  the  color 
and  romance  of  it  as 
Kipling  a  generation 
ago  caught  the  color 
and  romance  of  India. 

Of  course  we  asked 

for  more  stories.  Whereupon  we  got 
another  surprise.  The  second  story 
was  better  than  the  first.  And  the 
fourth  story,  which  happened  to  be 
called  ''The  Fourth  Man."  was  a  per¬ 
fect  corker.  We  don't  doubt  that  n 
great  many  readers  of  ColXlFu'a  made 
a  point  of  saving  it. 

THE  FOURTH  MAN"  has  a  sur¬ 
prise  ending.  You  know  the  late  O. 
Henry  did  no  many  endings  with  a  re¬ 
verse  twist  and  did  them  so  well  that 
half  the  short-story  writers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  began  to  write  stories  with  a  re¬ 
verse  twist  in  the  last  paragraph.  It 
was  as  popular  as  the  reverse- twist 
service  in  tennis -and  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  had  about  as  much  to  do  with 
the  story. 

But  the  reverse  twist  in  "The  Fourth 
Man"  was  an  essential  part  of  the  idea; 
it  really  belonged. 

Which  is  characteristic  of  John 
Russell. 

When  he  was  fresh  from  college  and 
doing  Sunday  stuff  for  the  New  York 


••Herald,"  he  wrote 
as  many  as  three 
atone*  in  a  week, 
and  published  them 
under  pseudonyms. 
Now  that  he  has 
learned  his  trade  it 
takes  him  at  least 
three  months  to  write 
three  stories.  That 
causes  great  pain  to 
his  literary  agent, 
but  none  to  the  rest 
of  us. 

John  Russell  i» 
still  very  young— 
just  thirty -three 
He  was  born  in 
Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  was  graduated 
from  Northwestern 
University  at  Evans¬ 
ton.  He  would  prob 
ably  claim  to  have 
got  moht  of  his  education,  however, 
from  association  with  hia  father, 
Charles  Edward  Russell. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  went  from  College 
straight  to  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
"Herald."  He  worked  for  six  months 
as  a  reporter  on  the  daily  staff  and 
tl>en  for  six  years  on  the  Sunday 
staff. 

lie  got  his  South  Sea*  background 
on  u  trip  round  the  world  with  his 
father. 

There  muy  be  a  gap  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  John  Russell  stories  during  the 
next  few  months.  We  print  one  in  thi* 
issue  of  (YiM.IBR'*;  we  have  one  more  in 
the  office  safe;  and  it  is  full  time  a  new 
one  came  into  the  office.  But  John  Rus¬ 
sell  sailed  the  other  day  for  England 
on  a  special  mission  for  the  United 
State*  Government.  And  Government 
missions  in  war  time  do  not  ordi- 
rarily  leave  much  time  for  the  cease¬ 
less  rewriting  which  eventually  pro. 
duces  the  happy  perfection  of  a  John 
Russell  story. 
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How  Big  Should  the  GasolineTankBe? 

A  Motoring  Question  that  Demonstrates  Franklin  Economy 


Suppose  you  could  fill  the  gasoline  tank  only 
once — with  270  miles  to  go;  how  big  should  the 
tank  be? 

“It  depends  on  how  much  gasoline  the  car 
horns  up” — would  naturally  he  your  answer  to 
this  question. 

Exactly;  and  your  answer  leads  directly  to 
the  reason  whv  the  Franklin  is  the  most  eco- 

W 

nomical  fine  car  in  America. 

The  Story  Told  by  the 
Gasoline  Tanks 

The  Franklin  Car  (the  one  on  the  left  in 
the  above  picture)  because  it  is  scientifically  free 
from  unnecessary  weight,  runs  270  miles  on  its 
gasoline  tank  capacity  of  1 3 \'t  gallons.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  20  miles  to  the  gallon. 

The  average  heavy  car  (on  the  right)  to  run 
the  same  distance,  would  require  a  cumbersome 
gasoline  tank  holding  27  gallons — at  the  rate  of 
only  10  miles  to  the  gallon. 

Why? 

Simply  because  of  the  mechanical  law — as 
old  as  the  ages— that  weight  requires  power  in 
proportion  to  move  it.  And  the  more  power 
needed,  the  more  gasoline  consumed.  Wherever 


there  is  excessive  weight,  there  is  friction,  wear 
and  d  rag—  and  it  always  shows  up  in  the  gasoline  tank. 

Weight  Means  Waste 

This  question  of  motor  car  weight  has  made 
people  think.  The  vital  national  need  of  the  times 
is  economy — in  motoringas  in  everything — and  the 
average  heavy  and  rigid  car  is  handicapped  in  its 
attempt  to  comply  with  the  demand.  It  is  bound  to 
use  extra  fuel  in  moving  its  own  excessive  weight, 
while  the  easy  rolling.  Scientific  Light  Weight 
Franklin,  with  its  flexible  construction,  delivers 
the  maximum  force  of  its  fuel  into  actual  mileage. 

Light  Weight  Means  Tire  Economy 

The  same  fundamentals  decide  tire-results. 
Heavy  weight  and  rigidity  pound  out  tires  before 
their  time.  Franklin  LightWeight  and  Flexibility 
allow  them  todeliver  the  full  mileage  that  is  in  them. 

Motorists  are  no  longer  blind  to  the  handi¬ 
caps  of  weight.  They  are  aware  that  they  may 
he  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
people  today  are  not  throwing  money  away,  in 
the  upkeep  costs  of  a  wasteful  motor  car.  They  are 
demanding  motor  car  efficiency  that  at  least  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Franklin  facts  of  daily  performance— 
20  Miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — instead  of  I O 
10,000  , Miles  to  the  set  of  tires — instead  of  5,000 
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Constipation  is  no  respecter  of  ages.  Your  health,  whatever  your  period  and  condition 
of  life,  depends  largely  on  the  regularity  with  which  your  system  gets  rid  of  the 
poisonous  ashes  of  your  body  fuel. 

NUJOL  makes  you  regular  as  clockwork — without  pain.  It  is  gentle  and  sure,  re¬ 
lieves  without  loss  of  appetite,  and  without  weakening  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  body. 

You  have  only  one  body — you  owe  it  the  best  treatment.  In  other  words— NUJOL— 
the  rational  treatment  for  constipation. 

It  is  absolutely  harmless.  Try  it. 


All  drug  in  11.  S.  and  CaruiU.  In 

bottle*  hearing  NIIJOL  trademark. 
Ne*er  in  hulk. 


Send  50c  and  we  will  diip  new  kit  aiie 
to  It.  S.  toldirn  and  mailnn  anywhere 
Write  for  free  booklet. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 


Nujol 

for  constipation 
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Serbia  on  the  Rack 

Continued  from  pope  It 


liiat  revolt  over  20,000  persons  were 
killed,  although  there  were  at  most 
1.000  concerned  in  it  and  the  rest  were 
inarmed. 

Importations 

OVER  the  head  of  every  Serb  in  the 
country  there  hangs  perpetually  a 
•word  of  Damocles — worse  than  death, 
irorse  than  all  the  misery  their  oppres¬ 
ses  can  inflict  on  them  in  their  homes: 
he  fear  of  deportation  and  internment. 

It  in  difficult  to  write  of  the  Serbian 
irportntioiiB.  They  are  a  sentence  of 
flow  death,  with  every  kind  of  degru- 
iation  and  torture  crowded  into  the 
vpnee  that  intervene*  between  arrest 
mil  the  final  merciful  release.  The 
Jews  of  old  left  no  such  records  of 
ximiage  in  Babylon  as  the  Serbs  have 
U>  showr  of  their  captivity  in  Austria, 
in  Hungary,  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  precise¬ 
ly  hew  many  Serbian  civilian* — men, 
women,  and  children,  of  all  ages  and 
nil  ranks — have  been  deported.  Both 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  discreetly  refrain 
from  issuing  exact  lists  of  their  cap¬ 
tives,  in  order  (as  a  Serbian  official 
report  has  it)  to  prevent  the  world  ever 
fading  out  what  a  small  number  of 
them  will  return  alive  to  their  country. 
The  number,  however,  is  probably  at 
kast  150,000  by  now  in  Austria  alone. 
In  the  camp  at  Braunau  there  were 
<*er  35,000:  how  many  survive  I  can¬ 
not  «ay.  The  number  there  was  heavily 
reduced  by  an  epidemic  of  dysentery, 
which  carried  off  nearly  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  camp.  According  to  the 
statement  made  last  October  in  the 
Vienna  Reichsrat  by  the  Dalmatian 
dfputy,  Dr,  Tresic-ravicic,  who  had 
himself  been  confined  as  a  “hostage” 
in  *omc  of  the  camps,  over  8,000  people 
perished  of  disease,  starvation,  and  mal¬ 
treatment  in  the  camp  at  Doboj  alone. 

Germany  Acquiesces 

BULGARIA  carries  out  the  deporta¬ 
tions  on  an  evon  more  wholesale 
gale  than  Austria.  She  takes  not 
merely  individuals,  but  families;  not 
merely  families,  but  whole  villages.  In 
the  Reichsrat  not  long  ago,  Dr.  Ribar, 
a  Slovene  deputy,  stated  that  from  the 
vicinity  of  Kish  alone  over  30,000  per- 
wins  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
Hulgsr*  to  the  deserts  of  Asia  Minor, 
ind  many  other  reports  confirm  his 
*urd*.  The  Serbian  Government  au¬ 
thorities  reckon,  from  the  facts  in  their 
possession,  that  up  to  the  end  of  1916 
the  Bulvarx  hud  already  deported  at 
least  10,01)0  families.  There  are  burned 
and  ruined  villages  in  Serbia  where 
there  are  no  inhabitant*  left  whatever, 
wre  a  few  Turks  to  whom  the  confis¬ 
cated  property  of  the  deported  or  mas¬ 
tered  Serbs  has  been  leased  by  the 
Bulgarian  Government.  It  should  be 
fSfarly  understood  that  this  desolation 
hi*  nothing  in  common  with  the  condi¬ 
gn*  in  northern  France.  The  tide  of 
war  itself  has  not  touched  this  part  of 
Serbia,  and  the  destruction  has  been 
arried  out  solely  against  the  civilians, 
fhiefly  women,  children,  and  a  few  old 
nen  at  that. 

The  blackest  of  all  the  crimes  con¬ 
nected  with  deportation  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  Bulgarin.  She  has  handed 
to  the  Turks  thousands  of  young 
Serbian  girls,  chiefly  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fourteen  years.  There  can 
te  only  one  purpose  in  this.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  too  young  to  be  of  any  good 
»  r  labor injg  uses.  M.  Pachitcn,  the 
i'rimp  Minister  of  Serbia,  in  making 
a  tutement  about  this  crime,  did  not 
•lijguiw.  his  knowledge  of  the  object  for 
which  the  children  had  been  carried  off. 
The  thing  is  being  worked  out  quite 
VfJtcttiatieally,  the  girls  generally  being 
kidnaped  and  taken  away  in  secret 
Many  of  these  children  have  thrown 
•heoifelves  from  the  moving  trains  in 
which  they  were  being  taken  to  Con- 
'■•aMinople,  rather  than  face  the  fate 
'•hat  awaited  them  there.  There  is  every 
indication  of  German  acquiescence,  if 
fcnt  of  direct  German  complicity,  in  this 
•  iquity ;  but  as  Maurice  de  WaleflTe, 
anting  in  the  Paris  “Journal,*  said 
t'Urrlv: 

‘  ^iiliam  is  playing  a  safe  game.  He 
fcjowg  that  if  we  enter  Germany  we 
•had  not  take  eight  thousand  !ittle  Ger- 
m*n  girls  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
'dd  ami  distribute  them  among  our 
*rr*g*  test*!’" 

•So  much  for  the  Serbian  dead,  and 
J2  than  dead.  What  of  those 
kft  behind? 

f  J*16  others  are  removed  by  sheer  force 
J0ra  the  ranks  of  their  nation;  but  in 
0  ^  who  survive  the  occupying  powers 


are  seeking  to  destroy  the  very  sense 
of  nationality.  In  other  words,  while 
there  may  be  human  beings  left  alive 
in  Serbia  at  the  end  of  the  war  (though 
God  knows  there  will  not  be  many), 
they  will  not  be  recognizable  as  Serbs 
if  Austria  and  Bulgaria  can  pre¬ 
vent  it 

Next  to  comprehensive  massacre  there 
is  no  more  sure  way  of  destroying  a 
nationality  than  by  killing  its  language. 
On  this  point  Vienna  and  Sofia  arc 
at  one. 

Austria  has  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  all  specifically  Serbian  books,  includ¬ 
ing  the  magnificent  collections  of  tradi¬ 
tional  ballads,  the  greatest  pride  of 
Serbian  culture.  The  Cyrillic  alphabet 
in  use  in  Serbia  has  been  forbidden 
and  the  Latin  substituted.  All  Serbian 
teachers  in  the  schools  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  either  Austrians  or  Magyars, 
who  are  educating  the  children  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  de¬ 
stroying  their  consciousness  of  Serb 
nationality  and  tampering  with  their 
religion. 

Bulgaria  has,  as  usual,  gone  even 
further  in  this  respect  than  her  ally. 
She  has  inaugurated  a  systematic  de¬ 
struction  of  all  Serbian  literature.  Not 
only  every  printed  book,  but  ancient 
manuscripts  in  the  monasteries,  the  only 
record*  preserved  since  Serbia's  me¬ 
dieval  days  of  greatness,  have  been 
confiscated  and  turned  over  to  Bul¬ 
garian  puper  factories  to  he  used  for 
pulp.  In  the  Bulgur  paper,  "Utrn,"  of 
April  26,  1916,  there  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph : 

“The  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  just 
published  a  decree  that  all  hooks  found 
in  the  new  provinces  [i.  the  occupied 
territories  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia] 
will,  instead  of  being  simply  destroyed, 
be  handed  over  to  the  National  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  They  will  then  be  used  as 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  j 
16  stotinki  [3  cents]  the  kilogram  [2 
pounds]/' 

One  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  for 
the  ancient  and  splendid  literature  of  ; 
Serbia! 

The  Serbian  Bible  has  met  with  the  ! 
same  fate.  However,  lest  in  this  way 
the  morals  of  Serbia  be  endangered, 
the  pious  Bulgar  has  exported  such 
quantities  of  Bulgarian  Bibles  into 
Serbia  that  some  time  ago  there  was 
not  one  to  be  had  in  the  Sofia  bookshops. 
The  magazine  “Zornitxa”  of  February 
8,  1917,  explains  that  “new  copies  have 
been  ordered  from  Constantinople  and 
from  Berlin,  but  the  railway  authori¬ 
ties  arp  unable,  through  pressure  of 
work,  to  transport  them”!  The  Bul¬ 
gurs  are  even  forcing  the  Serbs  to 
change  their  surnames — that  is,  to  alter 
the  characteristic  Serbian  termination 
“icM  into  the  Bulgar  “off/*  Names  of 
business  firms,  of  shop  signs,  and  of 
streets  in  the  Serbian  cities  are  all 
being  treated  in  this  way,  in  addition 
to  the  names  of  private  individuals. 

In  the  Serbian  territory  under  Bul¬ 
gar  control  the  Bulgarian  language  is 
compulsory  in  the  schools.  All  Serbian 
teachers  have  been  killed  or  deported; 
the  children  are  being  educated  en¬ 
tirely  as  Bulgar*,  and  the  war  ex 
plained  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of  j 
the  nation  that  has  murdered  their  , 
fathers  and  outraged  their  mothers.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  a  few  more  years  of 
this  may  well  result  in  a  young  genera¬ 
tion  growing  up  which  will  indeed  be¬ 
lieve  itself  to  be  Bulgar  and  not  Serb, 
the  more  readily  in  that  for  so  many 
of  these  children  there  is  no  influence 
left  to  preserve  in  their  hearts  their 
Serbian  heritage.  Their  parents  are 
gone — to  death  or  captivity  and  even 
the  priests  have  all  been  taken  away 
or  murdered,  and  Bulgar  priests  . sent 
to  Serbia  in  their  stead. 

Economic  Destruction 

IT  goes  without  saying  that  both  the  ! 

occupying  powers  are  doing  their 
utmiwt  to  insure  the  full  economic 
exploitation  of  Serbia  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  Austria  has  issued  an  order 
reducing  Serbian  currency  to  half  the 
\alue  of  Austrian.  This  works  out  at 
more  than  a  50  per  cent  depreciation, 
since,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  metal,  the  Serbian  dinar  normally 
stands  higher  than  the  Austrian  crown. 
Forced  exchange  of  Serbian  for  Aus¬ 
trian  currency  and  widespread  buying 
up  of  Serbian  money  by  Austrians  are 
proving  a  valuable  speculation  for  the 
enemy  Bulgaria  has  forbidden  alto¬ 
gether  the  circulation  of  Serbian  money, 
and  even  punishes  anyone  found  in  pos- 
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Here  and  there  throughout  the  country 
Nature  hid  away  a  metal  so  essential  to 
mankind  that  a  great  American  industry 
has  grown  up  around  it.  This  metal  is  Zinc. 

Zinc  protects  the  millions  of  miles  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires  from  rust. 
It  gives  greater  weather  resistance  to  paint. 
It  puts  the  durability  into  automobile  tires. 
Without  Zinc  there  would  be  no  such 
metal  as  brass.  Zinc  is  used  in  dyes, 
dentistry,  medicine,  batteries  and  glass — 
its  uses  are  almost  endless. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  the 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  Zinc.  Its 
mines  and  smelters  are  located  wherever 
the  best  Zinc  Ore  is  obtainable.  Its 
processes  are  the  result  of  70  years  of 
experience  and  research. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
SS  Wall  Stmt,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1148 

CHICAGOi  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  till  Marquette  Building 

Manufacturers  ef  Zinc  Oxide ,  Sfirlter,  Spugrlnun,  Uthapene, 
Sulphuric  Acid ,  Zinc  Strips  and  Platts ,  Zinc  Dust  and  7Jnc  Chhride 

The  world9*  *tandard  for  Zinc  product * 
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session  of  such  currency.  The  result, 
m  both  sections  of  the  country,  has 
been  to  reduce  well-to-do  and  poor  alike 
to  the  same  dead  level  of  destitution. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Austrian  military 
authorities  the  moratorium  established 
by  the  Serbian  Government  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  has  been  abolished.  Un¬ 
der  this  decree,  German  and  Austrian 
creditors  (only)  can  legally  claim  im¬ 
mediate  payment  of  their  debts,  plus  6 
per  cent  interest  in  rapid  installments, 
payments  to  be  made  in  either  Aus¬ 
trian  or  Serbian  money,  the  latter  being 
rated  at  half  its  nominal  value.  In 
case  of  a  Serbian  debtor  being  unable 
to  pay  his  debts,  or  being  absent  from 
Serbia,  the  authorities  liquidate  his 
business  and  sell  his  effect*  Such  sales 
have  been  going  on  since  the  beginning 
of  1917.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  legal¬ 
ized  plundering  of  Serbian  commerce, 
with  a  view  to  its  extinction  and  re¬ 
placement  by  Austrian  and  German 
j  trade  The  land  is  being  exploited  in 
every  conceivable  way,  not  only  as  re¬ 
gards  its  present  wealth  but  in  respect 
to  its  future  resources.  Thus  the  mag¬ 
nificent  forests  are  being  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  Of  the  great  state  forest 
of  Rogot  not  a  tree  remains.  The  for¬ 
ests  of  Tara  and  Rudntk  are  in  like 
ease:  mere  barren  wastes  of  dead 
stumps.  Here  again  there  can  hardly 
I  be  any  question  of  military  necessity, 
for  Austria  possesses  enormous  forest 
wealth  of  her  own;  and  in  any  case 
the  use  of  forests  for  practical  pur- 
,  poses  iloes  not  involve  the  cutting  down 
of  every  tree,  young  and  old. 

Plundering,  looting,  robbery  of  every 
sort,  official  and  unofficial,  arc  rife. 
Food  supplies  are  commandeered  by  the 
enemy  authorities,  and  the  small  pro- 
I  portion  that  is  sold  back  to  the  papula- 
1  tion  that  produced  it  is  offered  at  cx- 
I  orbitant  prices,  which  again  are  doubled 
for  those  whose  sole  resources  are  in 
St rb urn  money.  The  land  is  largely 
lying  idle,  partly  for  want  of  man 
power  to  till  it.  but  more  often  for  want 
of  the  plows  which  Bulgaria  has  stolen 
from  the  women  left  alone  on  the 
farms.  Private  property  (particularly 
that  of  absentees)  is  confiscated,  or 
looted  without  even  the  semblance  of 
judicial  sanction  implied  in  confisca¬ 
tion.  Under  Bulgarian  rule,  ull  prop¬ 
erty  of  absentees  (whether  these  ab¬ 
sentees  be  dead,  exiled,  serving  in  the 
1  Serbian  army,  or  deported  by  the  liul 
,  gars  themselves)  has  been  declared 
"ownerless”  (a  term,  needless  to  say, 
not  recognised  in  international  law), 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bulgarian 
treasury.  Advertisements  of  such  sales 
are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  Bul¬ 
garian  newspapers.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  kind  or  Quality:  I 
have  read  advertisements  of  tne  sale  of 
!  everything — from  perfumes  to  Serbian 
tombstones.  Even  the  dead  are  robbed 
1  of  their  identity.  The  people  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  level  of  starvation  and 
misery.  How  any  of  them  manage  to 
live  at  all  is  a  matter  for  wonder  to 
those  who  know  the  conditions.  No 
food  is  being  sent  in  to  them  from  the 
outside.  Since  the  American  Red  Croas 
Mission,  and  finally  the  Swiss  Commit¬ 
tee,  Were  obliged  to  cease  their  importa¬ 
tion  of  food,  the  remaining  Serbs  are 
dependent  on  the  rations  left  them  after 
the  enemy  authorities  have  satisfied 
themselves;  and  the  latter  are  taking 
every  measure  to  insure  that  as  many 
as  possible  shall  die  of  slow  starvation. 
Since  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
to  each  other  at  all.  hut  only  to  the 
military  authorities,  there  is  practical  I  v 
no  exchange  of  produce  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country.  People 
in  the  cattle-raising  districts  can  get  no 
grain,  and  those  in  the  grain  lands  no 
meat,  etc.  What  can  be  the  future  of 
children  reared  under  such  conditions? 
In  most  cases  death;  in  the  rest,  dis¬ 
ease  or  impaired  faculties,  or  both. 

So  Justice  or  Mercy 

THE  spiritual  oppression  in  worse 
than  the  material.  Everything  that 
can  bo  devised  to  destroy  the  soul  of 
the  Serbian  people  is  being  clone. 
Nothing  is  omitted  which  could  lower 
their  vitality,  kill  their  self-respect,  sap 
their  courage,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
level  of  blind  and  helpless  slavery.  In 
the  territory  under  Bulgaria  the  Ser¬ 
bian  language  is  not  even  permitted  in 
private  correspondence.  There  is  neither 
law  nor  justice  for  the  Serbs,  neither 
l  mercy  nor  charity.  In  the  part  of  the 
country  under  Austria  there  ure  law 
courts  of  sorts,  but  there  is  no  instance 
recorded  of  an  Austrian  being  pun¬ 
ished  for  an  offense  against  a  Serb. 
In  the  two-thirds  of  Serbia  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Butgaria  there  was  until  re¬ 
cently  not  one  single  judicial  court  in 


operation.  Now  a  court  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  Nish,  which  is  ironically 
supposed  to  serve  the  whole  country. 
In  the  villages  the  police  are  vestal 
with  all  powers  of  life  and  death;  and 
any  disreputable  little  gendarme,  raked 
up  from  the  mud,  may  sentence  and 
execute  any  Serb,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
upon  whom  bis  displeasure  falls,  for 
the  most  trifling  misdemeanor.  In  the 
cities  such  privileges  belong  to  the  army 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 

“In  the  Prefecture  of  Police  at  Bel 
grade”  (I  quote  from  the  terrible  memo¬ 
randum  presented  by  the  Serbian  So 
cial  Democrats  to  the  International 
Socialist  Committee  at  Stockholm) 
certain  Lieutenant  Wiedmann  enjoy* 
unlimited  power  over  the  lives  and  lib. 
erties  of  all  the  inhabitant*.  It  de¬ 
pends  only  on  his  tyranny  whether  any 
given  inhabitant  of  Belgrade  is  arrested, 
cuffed,  beaten  with  a  stick,  and,  above 
oil,  interned.  ...  All  Belgrade  has— 
and  that  often  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word — passed  through  the  hands  of 
this  gendarme,  from  ex-ministers  to  the 
humblest  day  lalwrcr.  .  .  .  Serbia  knows 
no  personage  more  hateful  than  thw 
tyrunt—  which  circumstance  hi**  not 
prevented  him  from  retaining  hi*  post 
ever  since  the  loginning  of  the  occu¬ 
pation.  It  t«,  therefor* ,  no*  a  case  of 
an  exception  ot  an  accidental  mistake, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  thin  horrible  indi • 
vuiual  prrnonifie *  an  entire  ayutem.” 

Sane  to  Return? 

THE  Serbian  official  figures  for  last 
August  gave  100,000  (05,000  fight- 
mg  men)  as  the  number  of  men  left  in 
the  Serbian  army,  which  entered  the 
war  with  405,000.  These  men  represent 
practically  the  whole  able-bodied  man¬ 
hood  of  Serbia  that  remains  free 
Among  the  30,000  refugees  scattered 
over  Europe  there  are  older  men,  in¬ 
valids  and  young  boys,  but  almost  no 
other*.  Of  the  deportee*  carried  off 
by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  in  reason  an¬ 
ticipate  the  return  of  more  than  a  tiny 
percentage — the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  being  held  are  1 00  bad.  For 
the  resumption  of  the  life  of  Serbia 
after  the  war  there  remain*  then,  in 
addition  Lu  that  heroic  remnant  of  an 
army  in  Macedonia,  practically  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  grown  manhood  of  the  nation 
but  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Bulgaria.  What  of  their  chance 
of  return? 

Last  year  the  Paris  paper  ML* 
Temps"  organised  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  these  Serbian  prisoners. 
Its  representative  in  Switzerland  car¬ 
ried  out  an  exhaustive  interrogation  of 
exchanged  and  escaped  prisoners,  neu¬ 
tral  and  other  reliable  witnesses.  Here 
is  his  description,  compiled  from  sworn 
depositions,  of  a  camp  in  Germany 
where  Mime  of  the  Serbian  prisoners 
were  held; 

MTh«ro  were  about  4,000  Serbs  at  the 
prisoner*’  ramp  at  Konigsbriick  (Sax¬ 
ony).  They  were  mere  skin  and  bone, 
and  they  were  clothed  in  rags.  They 
wore  housed  in  a  field  by  themselves, 
divided  from  those  of  the  prisoners  of 
other  Allied  nations  by  a  high  barbed- 
wire  fence.  No  one  waa  allowed  to 
communicutc  with  them.  The  food  they 
wore  given  was  disgraceful :  acoffce,f 
clear  soup  without  any  tastv,  and  a 
piece  of  bread.  That  was  all.  At  first 
tile  French  and  British  prisoners  con¬ 
trived  to  convey  bread  and  jam,  tnharro 
and  underclothing  to  them.  Hut  the 
commandant  of  the  camp  forbade  them 
to  give  anything  to  their  unhappy  com¬ 
rades.  None  the  less,  the  Allied  sol¬ 
diers,  touched  by  the  extreme  misery  of 
the  Serbs,  continued  to  pas*  n  little 
food  to  them  by  nlfrht  and  by  stealth. 
The  military  authorities  sentenced  every 
‘guilty'  British  or  French  soldier  to 
a  fortnight  ii»  the  cells.  The  Scrhi 
were  treated  even  worse  than  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  .  .  .  There  was  one  punishment 
specially  reserved  for  them:  they  were 
loaded  with  sacks  filled  with  pebbles 
and  forced  U>  run  round  the  barracks, 
or  they  were  compelled  to  sit  down  and 
rise  again  alternately  till  they  broke 
down  under  the  load.  Several  hundred 
prisoners  died  of  hunger  and  exhaus¬ 
tion  in  that  camp.” 

If  possible,  the  Austrian  camp*  ure 
.•'till  worse.  At  MauthauBen,  which  is 
a  veritable  hell  on  earth,  over  7,00(1  had 
died  by  May,  1917.  One  man  who  es¬ 
caped  from  there  relates  that  prisoner! 
could  constantly  be  seen  digging  up 
bones  which  bad  been  thrown  on  chc 
refuse  heaps,  and  pulling  up  grass  for 
food.  Tuberculosis,  which  is  rife  every¬ 
where  among  the  prisoners  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers,  ha.«  played  havoc  with  the 
Serbs,  and  has  killed  more  of  them  tha* 
any  other  disease,  though  nt  mu 
9,000  died  of  typhus  in  one  week  in  19K 
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When  Your 
iking  Break 
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FREQUENTLY  the 
*  breaking  of  a  weak 
fibred  spring  is  a  hies*, 
ing  in  disguise,  for  il 
enables  you  to  replace 
it  with  a  sturdy,  de¬ 
pendable  Vulcan.  Tims 
your  car  is  itrengtliene<l 
and  given  better  riding 
qualities. 


Whenever  and 
wherever  one  *>f  | 

your  springs 
break,  there  is  an 
exact  duplicate  in 
size  a  n  d  kind, 
ready  to  put  on  at 
once,  without  delay 
or  trouble,  t  ble¬ 
ed  the  3.000  Vulcan 

Mm  la  likely  to  be 

located  near  the  |Hnnl 
where  your  need  ar  ine*. 

Vulcan  Springs  are 
immediately  pro*  ar¬ 
able  for  all  pinular 
cars,  by  reason  of  this 
land- wide,  convenient 
distribution.  Dealer** 
usually  have  complete 
assortment'. 

Vulcan  Spring*  arc 
made  of  finest  oil-tem¬ 
pered  steel,  fabricate)! 
with  accurate  care; 
strength  tested  at 
treble  their  normal 
loads. 


The  Spring 
That  Should 
Always 
Replace  a 
Broken 
One. 
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Jenkins  VULCAN  Spring  Co. 
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Here  are  a  few  lines  from  a  Russian 
report,  made  by  M.  Novoseloff.  of  the 
,4\  eccrne  Vremya,”  who  visited  the  con¬ 
centration  camps: 

“Dysentery,  typhus,  and  spotted  ty¬ 
phus  are  raging  among  the  Serbs  .  .  . 
apart  from  numerous  case*  of  nephri¬ 
tis  and  tuberculosis  due  to  exposure. 
Rarely  ia  there  a  day  on  which  there 
arc  fewer  than  fifty  to  sixty  deaths. 
In  the  huts  the  people  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether  without  regard  to  agr  or  sex. 
The  filth  is  indescribable,  and  the  ward¬ 
ers  beat  and  drive  them  to  work,  both 
children  and  sick."  (This,  as  the  text 
shows,  was  a  mixed  camp,  for  both  sol¬ 
diers  and  civilians.) 

Of  the  154,630  Serbian  prisoners 
tj.kcn  by  Austria  and  Bulgaria  up  to 
February  1.  1017,  between  50,000  and 
50,000  had  died  by  last  fall;  and  the 
number  must  be  considerably  higher 
now. 

If  the  war  lasts  much  longer,  there 
will  indeed  be  none  of  them  left  to 
come  home;  and  at  best  those  who  do 
return  will  be  too  hopelessly  wrecked  to 
be  of  further  service  to  their  country. 

Serbia's  Soul 

SUCH  are  the  sacrifices  which  Serbia 
has  made,  and  is  daily  making,  in 
the  common  cause.  Th?se  present  con¬ 
ditions  arc  infinitely  worse,  infinitely 
more  destructive  of  racial  identity  than 
anything  Serbia  had  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  days  gone  by; 
and  the  ancient  influences — the  church 
and  the  great  traditional  poetry— 
which  sustained  the  national  spirit 
through  the  centuries  of  Turkish  op¬ 
pression,  are  being  killed.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  at  the  worst  always 
the  priests  and  the  fjunlari  fthe  wan¬ 
dering  minstrels  who  chanted  the  old 
heroic  ballads)  to  remind  the  people 
of  their  great  past  and  to  preserve 
their  faith  in  a  free  future.  Now  there 
is  nothing  left  to  help  them  but  their 
MU  individual  courage.  Yet  from  their 
lips  we  hear  no  hint  of  surrender,  no 
whisper  of  peaee.  If  Serbia  survives, 
it  will  be  by  virtue  of  nothing  in  the 
world  but  her  own  unconquerable  soul 


How  well  acquainted 
are  you  with  yourself 


A  busy  man  has  little  chance, 
these  days,  to  get  acquainted 
with  himself. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
1  welcome,  now  and  then,  a 
“lonely”  evening.  Just  the 
two  of  us  together — for  a  can¬ 
did  “inventory” — Robert  Burns 
and  I. 

I’ve  come  to  fix  a  high  ap¬ 
praisal  on  these  quiet  hours 
when  Robert  Burns  and  1  take 
stock  of  what  I  am,  in  order, 
thus,  to  find  out  what  I  may 
be,  if  I  will! 

Smoke  Robert  Burnsa  month 
— you’ll  be  convinced  that  he’s 

4 

peculiarly  equipped  to  be  a 
kind  of  Mentor  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  man  who  smokes. 


Man- Power 

Continued  from  pmge  7 

3.  Use  more  women  in  Industry. 

4  Bring  in  the  Chinese. 

5.  Self-denial.  Do  without.  Econo¬ 
mize  man  power  by  refraining  from 
the  use  of  luxurirs  which  consume  man 
power.  Go  on  a  war  basis  and  consume 
only  necessities 

The  idea  of  drafting  all  men  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  up  to  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  putting  into  war  work  all 
those  not  already  engaged  in  some 
essential  industry,  is  considered  more 
seriously  at  Washington  than  the  coun¬ 
try  generally  rculixes.  Various  hills 
providing  for  some  variation  of  this 
plan  have  been  introduced.  Senator 
Cummins  has  advocated  it.  Senator 
McCumher  made  a  quite  impassioned 
speech  in  favor  of  It.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  two  State  legislatures  have 
passed  such  a  law,  and  a  third  is  con¬ 
sidering  it.  In  Congress  the  idea  is 
put  forth  more  and  more  frequently 
nnd  with  increasing  vehemence.  It  has 
row  reached  such  a  point  that  it  is 
going  to  be  debated  seriously.  Un¬ 
less  other  remedies  appear,  it  may  be 
put  in  force.  Senator  Cummins  has 
called  on  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  General  Crowder  to  “confer  and 
report  to  the  Senate"  as  complete  in¬ 
formation  as  they  have  concerning  the 
country's  man  power.  Among  other 
things,  he  calls  for: 

“How  many  men  are  there,  fit  for 
military  service  or  for  labor,  not  with¬ 
in  draft  age.  who  are  now  employed 
in  hurtful,  unnecessary,  or  nonusrful 
occupations,  and  what  a  to  these  occu¬ 
pations? 

“How  many  men  are  there,  fit  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  or  for  labor,  not  within 
draft  age.  who  do  not  work  regularly 
in  any  occupation?” 

The  Last  Resort ,  Conscription 

NOW,  this  method  of  remedying  the 
shortage  is  atatiiticallp  convincing, 
but  in  other  respects  undesirable.  Sena¬ 
tor  McComber  read  into  the  record  an 
impressive  tabulation  of  the  quantity 
of  man  power  engaged  in  trades  which 
are  not  essential  to  winning  the  war. 
or  not  engaged  in  any  trade.  But  this 
arbitrary  way  of  treating  the  case  by 
Government  fiat  ought  to  be  a  last 
resorL 

There  is  a  way  of  attaining  the  same 
end  by  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  consuming  public.  Government  com¬ 
pulsion  does  not  make  for  good  spirit. 
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What  made  Johnson 


OUINN  hitched  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
'*1  wish,  Johnson,"  he  said,  •‘that 
you  insurance  men  wouldn't  use  the 
word  ‘risk'  to  describe  my  ptoperty.  It’s 
an  unpleasant  word  and  I  don't  like  the 
sound  ol  it." 

"Everything  we  insure  is  a  'risk/  " 
said  Johnson. 

•’Yes,  I  know;  but  it  isn't  a  fair  name 
for  a  place  like  mine.  Just  consider 
this  property  a  moment:  Here  I’ve  got 
concrete  walls  and  floors,  wire-glass  win¬ 
dows,  isolated  stairways  and  elevator  - 
s baits.  What  does  the  risk  of  fire  amount 
to  here?'' 

•‘You're  paying  a  rate  of  $1.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  aren't  you?"  asked  Johnson. 

"1  - 

"Well,  there  are  half  a  dozen  firms  in 
town  that  are  paving  only  25  cents.  Some 
of  them  only  10  cents." 

"Yes,  that’s  what  makes  me  so  sore," 
snapped  Quinn.  "There  is  Henry  Simp¬ 
son,  on  th«  other  side  of  the  river:  He's 
got  a  brick-ami -wood  plant  that  is  forty 
years  oh!  ami  he's  getting  a  rate  of  30 
cents.  I  can't  see  the  reasonableness 

of  »t." 

"That  means  that  your  plant  is  about 
three  times  as  liable  to  hnrn  up  as  his," 
said  Johnson. 

"But  itkyf'  persisted  Quinn.  "Look 
at  those  dry  old  wooden  rlcxics  of  his  and 
that  mavs  of  kindling  in  his  shipping- 
room.  Why,  I  could  go  o>er  there  and 
strike  a  match  and  the  place  would  be 
a  heap  of  smoking  ashes  in  twenty 
minutes." 

Johnson  threw  back  Ins  head  and 
roared. 

"That’s  pretty  good!  Ha-lnt-ha -ha-lin! 

"Why,  man.  ii  you  started  a  fire  in  his 
place  you'd  Main!  a  g<*xl  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  half  drowned  in  about  two  minutes! 

"Go  try  it  some  time  ami  see!  Ha-ha- 
ha-ha-ha!  l  ake  a  piece  of  oily  waste  and 
light  it  with  your  precious  match  ami 


throw  it  into  that  room  full  of  kindling 
ami  see  what  happens! 

"In  about  half  a  minute  you  will  have 
a  cheerful  blare  about  the  sire  of  a  bar¬ 
rel,  but  there  will  be  a  little  click  up 
near  the  ceiling  and  your  nice  little  fire 
will  be  deluged  with  a  drenching  down¬ 
pour  of  rain,  the  alarm-bells  will  be  ring¬ 
ing  all  over  the  plant  automatically,  and 
the  Fire  Department  will  be  coming  on 
the  run!" 

"Is  that  what  happened  over  there  when 
that  crary  little  Austrian—" 

"Yes,"  chuckled  Johnson.  "When 
Simpson  Marled  in  on  Government  orders, 
that  little  Austrian  conceived  it  to  be 
his  loyal  Austrian  duty  to  burn  the  place 
up.  He  started  two  lively  fires— and  auto¬ 
matic  sprinklers  nabbed  both  of  them  on 
the  spot." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that  Simpson  would 
have  to  have  sprinklers  in  his  plant  be¬ 
cause  it  is  full  of  fire- hazards.  But  here 
in  this  plant  of  mine  there  isn't  a  fire-* 
hazard  to  br  found  anywhere!" 

Again  Johnson  laughed.  "I’m  afraid 
you  couldn't  get  a  job  as  on  inspector  of 
fire-risks.  You  don’t  know  a  fire-Harard 
when  you  see  one." 

"But  tell  me  — just  tell  me:  how  can 
this  reinforced- concrete  building  burn 
down?" 

"It  can’t;  but  what  of  it?  Neither  can 
a  stove  burn  down.  But  you  can  have 
a  lovely  hot  fire  in  a  stove  and  you  can 
have  a  lovely  hot  fire  in  this  concrete 
grate  of  yours. 

Uhy  it  is  cat  lot  a  "Htsk" 

"To  hegm  with,  consider  your  neigh¬ 
bors:  This  man  to  the  west  ol  you  keeps 
his  oil  tank  close  to  the  boundary-tine: 
on  the  north  there’s  a  fellow  with  an 
old  wooden  mill;  on  the  east  is  the  rail¬ 
road  with  its  sparks  and  embers  and  all 
kinds  of  cargoes;  across  the  street  is  a 
row  of  tenements  with  all  kinds  of  ten¬ 
ants,  and  rubbish  in  every  cellar.  Such 


laugh — 

exposure -hazards  account  for  28  per  cent, 
of  all  the  fires. 

"Then  comes  friction  hot  hearings, 
overheated  belts  in  the  presence  of  oil. 
And  you've  got  lubricating  oil  and  oily 
waste,  a  favorite  cause  of  spontaneous 
combustion. 

A'/jf,  AViArr,  A*tshct( 

"You’ve  got  hot  steam- pipes  and  radia¬ 
tors,  and  you  can’t  be  sure  that  garments 
or  inflammable  goods  will  not  be  placed 
next  to  them.  Then  there’s  lightning 
and  sparks  which  are  responsible  for  7  per 
cent,  of  the  fire-loss  in  America.  Matches 
and  tobacco,  of  course.  Gasoline  and  paint. 
Defective  or  worn  out  electric-wiring. 

"And  finally  the  unknown  causes  which 
are  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  them  all. 

"There's  nothing  in  this  world  that  will 
prevent  fires  from  occurring,  even  in  the 
best -regulated  property." 

"You  make  it  seem  rather  hopeless,0 
said  Quinn. 

"No,  not  at  all.  While  there's  no  in¬ 
fallible  protection  against  fires  starting, 
there  is  absolute  protection  against  fires 
spreading. 

"You  must  ad>>p«  the  remedy.  With 
this  hnc  building  your  rate  will  be  about 
12  cents,  if  you  put  m  sprinklers.  The 
average  fire  loss  under  sprinklers  is  neg¬ 
ligible." 

"They  cost  too  much,"  ventured  Quinn. 

Johnson  looked  at  him  shrewdly. 
"Don't  thcoriz e  —  get  the  figures,"  he 
said.  "Why.  man,  sprinklers  will  earn 
money  for  you!  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  them,  and  you  can’t  afford  to 
get  any  but  the  best.  Send  for  a  copy 
of  the  Grinned  Exemption  Blanks  and 
let  them  tell  you  how  much  sprinklers 
will  saw  you  tn  cash  each  year," 


Now.  Mr.  Reader,  lu  get  the  figures,  just 
write  to  the  General  Fife  Extinguisher 
Company.  28H  West  Exeliaiigc  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Moreover,  Government  compulsion  "con¬ 
scription  of  labor,"  so  called,  wo%ld  not 
be  as  effective  in  the  final  net  result  as 
appears  in  the  figures.  An  unwilling 
worker  is  not  a  good  worker.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  Maryland  just  how 
many  men  have  been  added  to  that 
State's  labor  supply  by  the  law  putting 
slackers  and  idlers  to  work.  (New  York 
State  put  a  similar  law  into  effect  the 
first  or  the  present  month.)  Not  many 
farmer*  or  other  employers  would  care 
much  for  workers  who  came  to  work 
merely  because  the  Government  had 
ordered  them  there  under  threat  of 
punishment.  There  ia  u  better  way 
than  Government  compulsion.  It  will 
tie  described  later.  That  method  ought 
to  be  adopted  voluntarily.  If  it  Is  not, 
Government  compulsion  is  likely  to  he. 

V .  S.—  Employment  Agent 

THE  second  of  the  proposed  remedies, 
the  measures  for  preventing  wastage 
in  labor,  for  making  more  economic 
and  continuous  use  of  it,  are  not  pro- 
postals;  they  are  accomplished  facts. 
There  are  two  institutions  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  function  jn  Washington  which 
are  epochal  innovations.  One  is  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  of  which 
ex- President  Taft  is  a  member.  This 
board  may  not  bring  the  millennium; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  most  decidedly  is 
not  merely  one  more  of  the  many 
"boards”  and  "committees”  whose  ef¬ 
forts  to  do  away  with  strikes  have  been 
more  or  I  ess  futile.  An  index  of  the 
power  inherent  in  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  involves  an  assent  on 
the  purt  of  great  corporations  which 
have  fought  orgunizctl  labor  for  years 
to  cease  that  policy  and  refrain  from 
opposing  the  organisation  of  labor  an 
their  shops.  The  War  Labor  Board 
will  do  a  wav  with  the  greatest  cause  of 
wastage  in  lubor — strikes. 

Neither  the  War  Labor  Hoard  nor 
the  other  great  innovation,  the  United 
Stales  Employment  Service,  can  I* 
adequately  described  in  this  article.  Of 
the  scope  of  the  latter,  a  suggestion 
can  b«  given  in  the  fact  that  within 
a  few  weeks  there  will  probably  not  he 
a  private  employment  agent  (of  the 
sort  that  supplies  factories)  left  in  the 
United  States.  Formally  or  informal¬ 
ly.  every  private  employment  agent  is 
going  to  he  outlawed.  The  United  States 
will  he  the  single  agrnt.  It  will  act 
through  the  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  ia  known  as  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  A  partial 
picture  of  the  nature  of  it  may  be  had 
from  these  words  written  by  one  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  it,  Mr.  Roger  W. 
Hahson : 

"The  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  one  of  the  great  industrial 
machines  which  the  war  has  placed  in 
full  operation.  It  should  arid  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  independent  employment  bu¬ 
reaus  just  as  the  great  modern  water 
systems  have  eliminated  the  old  private 
wells  and  cisterns.  .  .  . 

“Just  as  a  central  authority  muM 
mobilize  and  distribute  our  military 
forces,  a  central  authority  must  mobi¬ 
lize  and  distribute  our  industrial  army, 
and  the  sooner  the  individual  manufac¬ 
turer  accepts  this  fact  the  sooner  he 
will  find  the  proper  kind  of  labor.  The 
old  private  employment  bureau  haB  no 
place  in  our  war-industrial  scheme.  lt« 
existence  means  uneconomic  competi¬ 
tion  for  labor,  unnecessary  costa  to  both 
employers  and  workers,  and  reduction 
of  efficiency.  A  Pittsburgh  employer 
not  long  ago  obtained  a  number  of 
machinists  in  Detroit  through  a  private 
agency  in  the  latter  city.  The  train 
bearing  these  men  to  Pittsburgh  passed 
another  bound  from  Pittsburgh  to  De¬ 
troit  with  an  equal  number  of  marhin 
istx  on  board.  In  Norfolk  employment 
agrnt*  bid  against  each  other  for  men 
already  employ rd  in  essential  industries 
and  swept  the  near-by  farm*  bare  of 
labor.  ,  .  .  The  situation  was  rapidly 
becoming  intolerable  when  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  stepped  in." 

This  is  not  the  expression  of  a  Uto 
pian  scheme.  It  is  an  existing  and 
rapidly  growing  institution.  All  the 
shipyards  in  the  United  States  get  their 
labor  through  It.  The  Western  rail¬ 
roads  have  adopted  its  plan.  These  ar.d 
other  employers  have  adopted  it  becnii** 
it  is  an  obvious  refuge,  and  probably 
the  only  refuge  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  against  mutual  suicide,  the  plan 
of  tempting  labor  away  from  each 
other  by  bidding  constantly  higher  and 
higher  wage*. 

What  Woman  iMbor  Addn 

THE  third  remedy,  the  use  of  women 
in  labor,  is  to  a  degree  in  operation 
already.  It  has  only  begun;  hut  as  ore 
of  the  authorities  on  this*  subject,  Mg 
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‘vould  give  un  un  army  of  20.000.000.  > 
France's  need  of  man  power  in  ghastly. 
But  she  has  seen  her  lesson.  She  i* 
careful  to  safeguard  her  employment 
of  women  so  as  not  to  make  it  difficult 
to  raise  children.  France  is  careful  to 
make  it  easy  for  women  to  be  war  work¬ 
ers  and  mothers  too.  Indeed,  she  adds 
u  premium  to  the  pay  of  mothers. 
Among  the  official  instructions  issued 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Munitions 

•  oncernlng  the  employment  of  women 
in  war  industries  are  these: 

MEvery  establishment  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  materials  for  national 
defense  is  required  to  provide  a  nurs¬ 
ing  room  supplied  with  cradles,  re- 
served  exclusively  for  breast-fed  babies. 

“Every  mother,  whether  paid  by  the 
nay  or  otherwise.  Hurting  her  infant  at 
'he  b rerut  whnll  receive  a  bonue  of  ten 
/roars  per  month  and  a/so  a  premium 
'•/  25  per  cent  of  her  baeic  wage," 

As  to  the  quantity  that  we  may  add 
to  our  man  power  by  the  employment 
of  women  in  war  work,  the  probability 
in  that  it  will  not  lie  as  large  as  may 
l/e  apparent.  Of  course  we  already  sec 
many  women  in  unfamiliar  occupatiqns.  , 
But  do  these  represent  any  ictual  in-  | 
crease  in  our  net  man  power?  For  the 
most  part  they  represent  merely  a  di-  i 
ersion  of  women  from  one  occupation 
to  another.  The  women  whom  one  3ees 
as  conductors  on  the  street  railways  in 
New  York,  or  as  elevator  tenders,  or 
the  machine  shops  of  Bethlehem,  are 
practically  all  women  who  have  former¬ 
ly  been  employed  »n  textile  mills  or 

•  laewhere.  The  onlv  employment  of 
omen  that  will  add  anything  to  our 

n  an  ojwcr  is  the  employment  of  women 
who  nave  not  formerly  been  engaged  in 
any  occupation. 

After  Ship*—  the  Chinese  Question 

THE  Chinese  suggestion  generally  1 
expresses  itself  in  the  large  and  off¬ 
hand  phrase  of  its  advocates:  “Bring 
in  a  million  Chinese/'  That  suggestion 
w ill  be  very  widely  urged  a  year  or  ao 
f  ram  now.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  public  discussion. 

It  may  very  well  become  an  acute  polit¬ 
ical  issue.  It  has  ulready  appeared  in 
various  measures  introduced  Into  Con¬ 
gress.  A  good  many  chambers  of  com- 
•  rce  have  passed  resolutions  favor¬ 
ing  it.  A  good  many  articles  could  be, 
and  later  on  will  be,  written  about  this 
one  phase  of  our  man-power  question. 
For  the  present  year,  and  probably  also 
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thut  roan  power  is  sorely  needed  to  fight 
the  war,  and  that  just  in  so  far  as  w« 
refrain  from  using  it  we  are  giving  it 
to  the  nation  for  war.  Wc  must  under* 
stand  that  the  same  is  true  of  every¬ 
thing  we  eat  or  wear.  We  must  carry 
this  thought  with  us  every  waking  min¬ 
ute.  It  must  be  a  purpose  ever  present 
and  continuous.  The  achievement  of  it 
must  be  a  point  of  pride.  We  must  create 
a  nation-wide  rivalry  in  doing  without 
We  must  understand  that  the  beg 
patriot  and  the  one  who  is  moat  effi¬ 
ciently  serving  the  nation  is  the  one 
who  achieves  most  in  the  direction  j( 
doing  without. 


wff  the  consumption  of  man  power.  We 
must  first  of  all  understand  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  must  then  build  on  that  un¬ 
derstanding  a  great  national,  spontane¬ 
ous,  voluntary  movement  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  not  using  a  pound  or  a  yard  of 
any  commodity  that  ia  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  well-being.  We  must  first 
understand  that  every  commodity  we 
use  is  based  on  man  power.  We  must 
understand  that  every  minute  an  elec¬ 
tric  light  ia  turned  up  is  just  that  much 
consumption  of  man  power  in  the  power 
station,  on  the  railroad  that  brought  the 
coal  to  the  station,  and  in  the  mine  where 
the  coal  was  dug.  Wc  must  realize  that 
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learned  the  boundaries  of  1 he  station, 
and  thereafter  ber  evening*  which  were 
not  spent  in  the  school  of  stenograph? 
were  devoted  to  walking  and  walkin* 
around  the  dim  streets  thut  focu6  ia 
the  little  park.  And  even  after  H*t 
studies  some  nights  she  could  be  seen 
floating  through  that  district,  gating 
into  men’*  faces,  standing  and  purine 
at  the  closed  fronta  of  houses,  as  if  with 
the  very  intensity  of  her  she  would 
pierce  the-  solid  walls.  And  there  wo* 
something  in  her  consecrated  expres¬ 
sion  that  protected  her  from  furtive 
leers  and  whispered  innuendoes. 

A  third  and  a  fourth  letter  carot 
postmarked  "Madison  Square” — an*J. 
then  finally  Nell  found  Johnnie. 

IT  was  late  April.  All  of  a  sadder 
one  warm  day  every  fugitive  bit  of 
green  in  the  city  seemed  to  blossom 
forth,  mocking,  in  it*  bravery,  the  gray 
city  streets  and  the  drab  walla  of  iti 
canons.  In  Madison  Square  the  trees 
were  spangled  with  u  delicate  tracery 
of  young  leave*,  the  grass  was  swept 
as  if  by  a  breath  from  brown  to  emer¬ 
ald,  and  before  the  windows  of  the 
hotels  along  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broad¬ 
way  appeared  window  boxes  filled  with 
tulips  and  hyacinth*  and  pink  gera¬ 
niums,  lifting  their  painted  bloom  abovt 
fctreaming  vines  of  glossy  ivy.  And  the 
air  was  soft  and  caressing,  even  at 
nightfall.  At  half  past  eight  Nell  was 
drifting  along  Twenty-third  Street 
when  through  the  open  door  of  a  drug 
shop  she  saw  the  cool  marble  of  a  sods 
fountain  tempting  her  within.  She  en¬ 
tered  and  ordered  a  glass  of  vichy. 
And  then  un  inspiration  cjim©  to  her. 

"Doe*  a  young  man  ever  come  in 
here/'  she  asked  breathlessly,  ”wb« 
eat*  nothing  but  ice  cream  with  choco¬ 
late  simp' and  nuts?" 

The  young  man  who  dispensed  tht 
soda  smiled  at  her  in  comradely  *pint 
"That  guy  over  there  eat*  it  whenever 
hers  got  live  minutes  he  don't  know 
what  else  to  do  with/’  he  said,  and 
pointed  derisively.  And  behind  a 
counter  on  which  stood  cukes  of  3oap 
in  delicately  tinted  wrappers  and  bottle* 
of  green  and  yellow  perfume  Nell  dis¬ 
covered  Johnnie.  As  if  her  gaze  dre* 
his.  he  presently  turned  and  saw  her 
Kor  a  minute  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  Then  swiftly  Johnnie  burst 
forward.  “Nell,  where  did  you  corm- 
from?"  he  cried.  “How  in  the  world—" 
and  choked  and  could  suy  no  more. 

MI  came  to  the  city  last  November 
to  look  for  you,”  said  Nell,  “and  Tre 
been  looking  for  you  ever  since." 

"I'll  he  off  duty  at  nine/'  he  aaid.  hi? 
eyes  wistful.  “Can  you  wait?  No,  111 
come  now.  I  must  talk  with  you,  Nell- 


rosier  than  Old  Lennon  had  soen  them 
in  many  month*.  She  was  no  longer  that 
abject  creature,  a  girl  who  has  been 
left  behind  and  forgotten.  She  knew 
why  Johnnie  had  not  written  her.  He 
had  not,  because  he  was  ashamed  to 
Ashamed  or  not,  her  trust  was 
absolute  than  ever.  T.7..L.... 


write.  —  --  — . . 

more  absolute  than  ever.  Within  her 
burned  warm  the  belief  that  some  time 
and  Bomewhcrc  in  this  huge,  tumultu¬ 
ous  city  she  would  find  her  Johnnie. 

IN  the  month*  that  followed,  however, 
Nell  very  of  Urn  had  to  do  her  utmost 
to  keep  that  belief  alive.  She  had 
found  a  small,  clean  room  with  a 
Scandinavian  family  who  lived  over  a 
shop  in  Sixth  Avenue,  and  often,  as 
she  lay  there  in  bed,  awake,  thinking 
of  Johnnie  while  the  elevated  trains 
thundered  by,  she  vowed  to  herself  that 
no  matter  what  he  had  done,  no  nat¬ 
ter  what  the  folly  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  she  would  forgive  him — if  he 
let  her!— for  now  she  realized  that 
New  York,  with  its  five  million  people 
crowded  fast,  stepping  upon  each  other  s 
heelB,  jostling,  shoving,  la  to  *»me  of 
them  the  loneliest  place  in  the  world. 

She  had  made  every  effort  to  find 
Johnnie.  She  had  gone  to  the  lodging 
house  where  he  had  formerly  lived  and 
to  which  she  used  to  send  her  letters. 
But  there  *he  was  told  that  Johnnie 
had  left  without  a  word  as  to  where 
he  was  going.  Mr.  Jcllaby  too,  who 
knew  some  one  of  authority  in  the 
Police  Itepartment,  made  inquiries,  but 
without  result.  And,  of  course,  the 
city  directory  and  the  telephone  book 
yielded  nothing. 

Sometimes  Nell  felt  that  the  only 
thing  which  kept  her  faith  going  was 
the  letters  which  came  to  the  Michigan 
Furniture  Company  almost  every  other 
week,  never  giving  any  Indication  of 
where  they  were  mailed  from,  but  al¬ 
ways  containing  the  flve-dollar  bill. 
Even  the  postmark*  varied.  The  en¬ 
velope*  were  always  stamped  “New 
York"  but  the  station  each  time  was 
a  different  one.  ,  .  __ 

"Tell  me/’  Nall  once  asked  Mr. 
Jcllaby,  “if  I  do  find  Johnnie"— quick¬ 
ly  she  corrected  herself — “%rhen  I  do 
find  him,  will  you  give  him  another 
chance  here?  Why,  he  ha*  to  start 
here  again  1  Nothing  else  will  do.  He 
can  never  forget  his  failure  here  un- 
!c**  you  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
erase  that  failure." 

Mr.  Jellaby,  for  a  moment,-  seemed 
to  he  threatened  with  another  attack 
of  the  phrase  “facing  the  music/'  But 
instead  he  controlled  himself  and  asked: 
“Do  you  still  want  to  marry  him?" 

.  •*Yefl — if  he  still  wants  to  marry  me.” 
.  “Well,  1  don't  know”  said  Mr. 
Jellaby  musingly.  “If  he’s  still  got 
his  smile,  why  we  can  use  him.  For 
if  he  still  ha*  his  smile  that  mean* 
he's  got  some  courage  left  -darn  him, 
anyway!  He  had  no  right  to  run  away 
and  hide  the  way  he  did.  Like  a  small 
boy  without  any  backbone.  He  should 
have  come  back  and” — but  he  managed 
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ought  to  give  him  at  least  some  faith 
in  himself.  Yee,  marry  him,  and  bring 
him  hack  here  smiling  no  snivel*,  no 
whines  of  repentance,  mind  you! — and 
ni  give  him  another  chance.” 

Whenever  one  of  Johnnie's  letters 
came  Mr.  Jellaby  would  let  Nell  *ee 
it.  It  was  as  if  he  realized  that  her 
hope*  at  last  clung  only  to  those  let¬ 
ter*.  And  Nell  noticed  presently  that 
two  of  the  letters  in  succession  were 
postmarked  “Madison  Square  Station.” 
That  buoyed  her  up  to  a  ridiculous  ex¬ 
tent.  But  she  said  nothing  to  Mr. 
Jellaby.  It  seemed  such  flimsy  ground 
upon  which  to  build  such  solid  hopes. 
After  that  discovery  ahe began  to  haunt 
the  Madison  Suuare  neighborhood.  She 
went  to  the  branch  post  office  and 
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,  there.  Think  of  it!  I'm  making  fifteen 
dollar*  a  week  now/* 

As  for  Johnnie,  all  he  could  seem  to 
say,  over  and  over,  was:  “Nell,  how- 
can  you  forgive  me?  You  will  forgive 
me,  won't  you,  dear?  You  said  you 
would.  You  know  now  why  1  didn't 
write.  I  was  ashamed  to.  But  I  haven't 
been  able  to  get  you  out  of  my  thoughts. 
Not  for  a  day.  And  especially  not  of 
late.  It'*  almost  a*  if  I  knew  you  were 
looking  for  me." 

NELL  kept  her  best  news  to  the  last. 

"Johnnie,  you  can  go  back  to  the 
Michigan  Furniture  Company.  Mr.  Jd- 
laby  said  he'd  let  you  start  all  over 
again." 

"What  did  he  say  about  me?"  asked 
Johnnie  eagerly. 

"He  said  you  were  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  able  young  men  they  ever 
had  there/' 

"He  did!"  cried  Johnnie,  and  for  the 
first  time  hr  really  smiled.  And  Nell, 
remembering  what  Mr.  Jellaby  had  said 
about  Johnnie's  smile,  went  on  to  tell 
him  more  of  Jcllahy's  remarks,  filling 
in  the  details,  inventing,  exaggerating 
outrageously.  With  her  words  a  new 
confidence  seemed  to  pour  into  Johnnie; 
he  threw  back  hi*  shoulders,  his  eye* 
*hone,  he  laughed  aloud  there  in  the 
lark  silence  of  the  little  park. 

“And  I  would  have  made  good!"  cried 
Johnnie.  “I  loved  my  work  there!"  He 
on i led  ashamedly  this  time.  "Why,  1 
loved  him,  Nell!  He  wa*  all  the  time 
so  jolly  in  a  slap-you-on-the-back  sort 
of  way.  And  I  tnink  I  loved  him  most 
when  he'd  get  angry  and  sputter  and 
swear.  But  after  after  1  lost  the 
•.hree  hundred  dollars,  I  couldn't  go 
hack  and  face  him.  I  wonder  if  you 
<now  why,  or  if  I  can  explain  why? 
It's  because  he'd  been  so  awfully  decent 
to  me — always.  If  he  had  been  less 
decent,  I  wouldn't  have  minded  It 
sound*  strange,  but  that’s  the  truth  of 
it.  I  had  a  hard  null  afterward.  Vou 
see,  1  had  no  reference,  and  no  one 
would  consider  me  for  a  decent  job. 
Finally  I  managed  to  get  that  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  drug  store.  I)o  you  wonder 
1  didn't  write  you!  Back  to  the  same 
dd  kind  of  a  job  I  had  in  Old  Lennon. 

I  get  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  And  I 
wanted  to  pay  that  money  hack  to  the 
Michigan  Furniture  Company.  It  was 
a  hard  pull.  But  1  felt  1  could  never 
look  at  Jellaby  again,  could  never  look 
at  you  again,  until  I’d  paid  it.  Then 
I  had  such  glorious  plans  of  finally 
making  good  in  a  big  way  and  strut¬ 
ting  back  upon  you,  saying:  'Well,  I’ve 
lone  it  after  all  despite  the  mos^  awful 
handicaps.'  What  an  idiot  1  was!" 

“But  you  can  go  back  now,  Johnnie. 
Jellaby  is  willing.  He's  going  to  atari 
you  again  just  where  you  left  off. 
Think  of  it!  You’ll  have  that  splendid 
importunity  again,  1  knew  all  the  time 
tnat  It  was  roL  that  you'd  )o9t  the 
money  in  a  poker  game.  I  knew  you 
wrote  them  the  truth  when  vou  wrote 
the  money  had  been  stolen  from  your 
stateroom.  And  I  think  I've  convinced 
Jellaby  that  I'm  right." 

JOHNNIE  gave  her  a  quick,  startled 
glance.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  crum¬ 
ple  up  beside  her.  When  he  spoke.it 
was  to  say:  “Why,  Nell,  somehow  I 
thought  you  knew." 

"Knew  what,  Johnnie?" 

"Knew  that  I  lied  to  Jellaby.  I  did 
lose  that  money,  but  I  lost  it  playing 
poker.  Why — why  did  you  think  I'd 
hidden  away  from  you  all  if  I  hadn't 
l*cn  the  thief?" 

At  that  a  silence,  u  silence  of  utter 
misery,  fell  upon  them.  The  tall  build¬ 
ings  around  the  park  seemed  to  close 
in  upon  them,  dwarfing  them,  crushing 
i hem.  The  trump  shuffled  by  again. 
«nd  they  saw  him  this  time,  stared  at 
him.  He  seemed  a  creature  of  portent, 
a  creature  of  doom  and  dismay.  The 
huge  clock  above  them  sardonically 
struck  ten. 

Nell  arose.  "It's  late,"  she  said,  and 
.  hivered  a  little.  “I  must  go." 

Johnnie  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Ill  walk 
home  with  you." 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,  Johnnie, 

I  want  to  go  alone  I  want  to  think." 
"You  won't  marry  me  now?" 

She  looked  at  him  sadly,  mysterious¬ 
ly.  “I  don't  know,  Johnnie." 

Ahruptly,  there  beneath  the  glare  of 
the  luminous  white  arc  lamps,  he 
gripped  her,  the  fingers  of  his  hands 
-inking  into  her  arms.  “You  can't  turn 
me  down  now,  Nell.  You’ve  got  to 
marry  me.  You’ve  got  to.  Ever  since 
‘uit  time  I*n  gone  straight.  Always — 

•  Iways!— thinking  of  you,  thinking 
that  some  day  I  could  go  back  to  you. 

I  need  you.  And  now  that  I've  seen 
>ou  again  I  need  you  more  than  ever. 


A  Lively  Interest 


is  shown  these  days  in  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
foods  and  be v  erases.  A  few  years  ago  tea 
and  coffee  were  about  the  only  drinks  known 
on  the  family  table. 

Nowadays,  people  everywhere  find  appealing 
flavor,  better  health  und  practical  economy  in 
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•»n  uni*  n*  Uaiaunl  fnipi».!i-in.  llninu  Mf*  Cu.» 

N*»«rk  N  J _ _ 

Ambiliou*  Men  And  Woeirn!  LniM«  In  A  N«*r. 

prrnM«rM,  Mlfdrtdopiai  of  U4ii  <n»n  i«(N»»k# 

large  IK> me.  Ea*tly  cnbdu.'Unl  wiili  am*!  I  aj«ul  I 
ImcI  fin  in  K*  dan  K|i{U«i  ofMvom  U'nu  toOey. 
I  i*  llarrten  M* 

Marvelous  Automatic  Addoi*  Machine  Sole 

trn/u  Nulihilin,  IHndn  Dm  «urk  uf  $<•  n.*« » .r«e. 
Rrtn.  n  |1".  V  Veer  •  Juaranu*.  Jl  a*4 rated  cal  ea*l  libcfel 
trial  offer  Free.  tegAU.*Alr«U*«w<^..tlranrt  lUrldi.My-h. 

High  Grade  Fu4t  From  Cortot*  And  Wort*. 

ttely  brlrk  iar.l  required  r.^nni.  n  wiU  Mg  prUU. 

Writ#  Oliver*  Ffcttlo  B«W  Wa^ingtna,  D  C. 


Dentistry 
offers 
unusual 
opportun¬ 
ities. 

Write  to 

INDIANA 
DENTAL  COLl 


Linutnw  uuu  culllul 

Fur  Wunien  ft*.  Cb **)••.  Mo.  Min  •  r- iru  **ir- 

NMdldl*.  ..,-i|..-M,  l*iMtii»  iiaia|4«rr. 

rant*  **l  all  tialfiin-nfa  i*ta:..iuu  *ui  />.. 

riiNn.  fiDf  tiinMH  rr<»  m.  UuIl  9W  caieWr  a  I*.  *** 
J. L  Hornier  D  D..  P?*a  .  Bui  I*.  St.  C**rl— ,  Mo. 

Grand  River  Institute 

I*  •(•••V  I  seal  aid'll  bun-. -rad*.  •  *  -••(••at  «l*al.  M»|Ofe 
ter*  **n -  t  liar*, ,11.  .|IMM  !»•*►  *—••»*.  %•  .  •- 

Hr  III  **•  •*•>•*•11  -.ir*  •  .  >1  •  j  •  ».  •  ••!••• 

fni» la  in  Mai#,  *iw*l>  »i,i  *i  alt* 

&W  IIINI  ••  •  •  * 

|Vnn*)lv*»la.  Ni-a  Hlie.ul.t-M.  Ki  I 

Carson 

Jniilur  .  . 

Ik»I  •  Ubkl  Jl  Jn*l*  llrallM^I  isi-IiII)  |i«»  ill  i 

1  a-rma  SMV  -in*!  u ;  Jimu>r-  f>  Hni>  i.*u**lit  *,#  W« 
learn  and  to  I  Hr  t'AKM  *N  !.•»>«*  1VO  I  H  If 

Mercertbnrf  Academy  ? 

l«r  ce  '  ■  •  "  *•»•<"•  lr***i  )«• 

m»i  inluntlir*  '  **iUfUi.i  ?*>•->.  •«» 

•*  11*  *•-*!  M* ‘  ••  >-*  rfaaua •  ••• 

R«ulfat-bi  i.  *»!'*• 

WmiiaMu 


CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


S  a  tea 

*ut Kan  ••atari  fa 


ill  lit  mlWir  m|  t***li 
lu*  11*111  atliaiU.  It. 

Irainliir  Ni»r»  —I  ail. 

Win-  001.  T.  D.  LA  UPON. 

Be :  Jn'cirt  .  It.  J,  frlacipal  aad  Cinzindut 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

Hi* -  iMMUllful  Itaretinii.  MiII'nI'  -Irill  «iU)Hi iiaUi 
j  tn  a- wd*  u  •  a*'rt»  L*v*-r  —  ln»*l  r  r  j.u.u*-r  i.^e 
CrrtillraHf  eliail  |oi\tli'4v>  Vblcttix 

A  M  Hrft'iMW.  Sui«rnht4*iiilcol. 
t>*lti»  t  .'IWvv  lilll,  II* •  a  1*  |n*-*r  t  m  >nu-».j _ 

K FMPFR  military  school 

K\Lrlvll  Lil\  ituin.i  i  ••  *i 

Hir rel>a<  tv  War  I*m*iiu-i«  v.«  In 

>•«>(«* h*  am  .-i  ►  •  '*  l*  •-•!  •«■*«  F-r  •«•**»  •«<)  oi 
■apt  .  COL  T  A  JOlWSTQSi.  til  Third  Aa^vlUe. 

!  MtiKiri 


You  can't  turn  me  down,  Nell.  Not 
now!  If  you  marry  me,  111  go  straight* 

I  promise  it.  I  know  it.  But  if  you  don't 
marry  me  now" — he  sobbed  a  little 
wildly— "God  knows  where  I  will  go!" 

He  held  her,  he  drew  her  to  him,  and 
for  a  minute  she  let  herself  lie  soft 
against  him.  But  presently  she  with¬ 
drew  herself.  "I  can't  answer  now, 
Johnnie.  Ill  let  you  know.  Ill  see  you 
ajrain.  I'll  see  you  a*»in  to-morrow. 
I've  jfot  to  think." 

He  let  her  fro.  Swiftly  she  walked  I 
away,  without  looking  back.  But  it  I 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  feel  his 
eyes,  hungry  and  wistful,  following  her. 

THE  next  morning  Nell  went  imme-  | 
J  d lately  to  Mr.  Jellaby's  office.  For  * 
one  thing  ahe  had  decided  during  that  1 
long  night  was  that  she  must,  first  of 
all,  tell  Mr.  Jcllaby  that  he  was  right 
about  Johnnie  and  she — she  waa  wrong! 
And  there  in  Mr.  Jellaby’s  office  sat 
not  only  Jellaby  himself  but  Johnnie. 
That  in  itjielf  was  astonishing  enough! 
But  what  was  still  more  astonishing 
was  that  they,  both  of  them,  were  smil¬ 
ing  and  chatting  as  if  something  huge¬ 
ly  amusing  were  being  discussed, 

Nell  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  hand 
lingering  hesitantly  upon  the  knob  of 
the  door. 

"Come  in!  come  in!N  said  Jellaby 
cheerfully.  "It's  all  right,"  and  he 
seemed  to  bubble  geniality.  "Well, 
we’ve  got  him  to  face  the  music,  miss. 
And  he  starts  work  again  here  next 
Monday.  That  is,  he  does  if  you  live  up 
to  your  part  of  the  bargain." 

“Ob,  it  can't  be  all  right  so  soon!" 
cried  Nell.  "You  don’t  know—" 

Mr.  Jellaby  interrupted  her  hastily 
"Yes,  I  know  all  about  everything!"  he 
exclaimed  hastily.  "The  trouble  with 
you  young  people  is  that  you  take 
things  too  tragically.  There’s  no  reason 
in  the  world  that  I  can  see  why  you  two 
shouldn't  get  married  immediately." 

At  that  Nell  looked  at  Johnnie  and 
Johnnie  looked  at  Nell  while  Mr. 
Jellaby  made  a  great  bustle  and  noise 
with  some  papers  on  his  desk.  Hut 
presently  Mr.  Jellaby  looked  up  and 
said  abruptly:  "Now.  go  on;  get  out 
of  here.  This  is  no  place  for  you.  Go 
up  to  tho  park,  go  out  in  the  country, 
go  down  to  the  Aquarium.  (So  some¬ 
where  where  you  can  settle  it  between 
yourselves.  I’ve  got  work  to  do." 

And  so.  hand  in  hand,  regardless  of 
thi^  disdainful  glances  of  the  regiment 
of  clerks,  Johnnie  and  Nell  walked  out 
together  into  the  blue  and  silver  of 
the  April  day. 

Utilizing  Return  Trips 

from  pm*r  It 

during  the  winter  of  1917-18,  many 
transportation  students  foresee  worse 
conditions  during  the  winter  of  1916  19, 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
food  and  clothing  previously  consumed 
and  worn  by  the  great  number  of  sol¬ 
diers  drawn  from  parts  of  thr  countrv 
remote  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  will 
have  to  be  shipped  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  this  year  for  transshipment 
Oversea. 

One  of  the  large  rubber  concerns  in 
Afcron,  Ohio,  has  been  shipping  a  large 
proportion  of  its  rush  goods  overland 
to  points  such  as  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York,  and  Boston  by  high 
speed  motor  trucks  of  large  capacity 
mounted  on  giant  pneumatic  tires.  It 
sees  no  relief  from  the  present  freight 
congestion  for  at  least  five  years,  be¬ 
cause  the  greater  volume  of  goods  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Eastern  coast  will  mure 
than  offset  any  increased  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  which  might 
lx*  secured  through  the  coordination  of 
the  lines  under  Government  control. 
Therefore  it  has  under  investigation 
the  shipping  of  all  its  products  over 
2<H)  miles  to  Cincinnati  and  there 
loading  them  on  boats  to  go  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  South. 

Relieving  the  Railroad* 

FTMIKRB  are  approximately  400,000 
L  trucks  in  use  in  this  country  at  this 
writing.  The  average  capacity  is  1  *4 
tons.  Since  the  average  truck  makes 
approximately  three  trips  a  day,  the 
possible  daily  tonnage  that  could  be 
hauled  by  these  trucks  would  be  1.800,- 
0UU.  But  since  the  average  truck  is 
operated  ut  less  than  one-third  its  load 
efficiency,  the  actual  tonnage  carried  is 
only  one-third  the  possible  amount,  or 
000,000  tons.  If  the  ideal  condition  of 
full  loads  were  obtained,  it  would  be 
possible  for  motor  trucks  to  carry  an 
additional  1.200,000  tons  of  freight  a 
day,  or  300,<HH),0<KI  tons  in  every  300- 


Invention — Patent  Attorneys 

Your  Id*.  Wizard  Pitrnl  Your  lor  ration -fll 

b#lp  7*o  m*rk«(  iL  Aroil  fir  I  I»«r  !»••••*•  *llk  IW  of  |H- 
#nl  l*vjfr»,  hunilr**!*  uf  KWm  ««Unl.  •!*.  Advlcr  ffrr. 
|k«fonu  nH-r1W.t  frrr  7r»*l**  M411.  n-gitu  t:l  K1rfco*4 
R  Orvn.  I'klrM  Lrrrrf.  It  Ht*t*  .  Wr«lilatfW«. 

U.  C_«  2 *;*K  WorfMtii  Bid*.  X**  York. 


W rated  Nrw  Idarr.  WHO  For  Llr4  04  PrUat 

Utm  rhu  »lakUi  prrrhaar  *r»4  U‘UI  m  |nr»nt 

rltk  !Jrl  uf  tiifvaU-ar  Wrtilrd.  S»***l  SltHi  !»«• 
opinion  u  to  paUnUUlilj.  «m  four  Uuul*  ImiIii  ml 
Jrf#  Wr  inv#nt»n»  Cn  —II  r|»#ir  trtrt  tun*.  Virtur 
J.  Er*te4  CVj..  031  Nl"rh.  l».  C. 


Dou'lLoteYoteRlo^U.  aoforrProcrrdiapForfbrr 

•rod  for  aur  U*nk  f  <ni  •  uf  4'*Hicr|4lun"  to  tw 

ilnanl  md  •imiorL  S-d.  rod  fru». 

LircA-Arr  X  Allmnr,  Jl«  Ourrj  Bldg  ■  D  C. 

Prtrat  What  You  larrol.  It  Mop  Br  Vilurbk. 

Write  nr.  Nu  •  fa  mull  patent  b  rl—rr.1. 

Eatrb.  l*tCA  "InrrnUr  fellridr.**  Fr««  Frrrllili  H.  H.*«o»- 

V»  !>»**  X  trul  t:>d*  ,  W*eXAiftnn.  D,  C. 

I ar rafcorr  ShomU*  Write  For  Lirt  Of  Nrrdrd  tn- 

tvalioar.  Prunt  I»r*rr*  i*«l  H**a  U»  Qrt  Tnr  1‘rteM. 

tent  Km  lUnilulphkOv..  bi|l  IM,  Wrtiiinglua,  D.  C. 


For  Auto  Owners 


_ Agents  Wanted _ 

I  Want  100  M.n  And  Worn...  T.  Atl  A.  M, 
Itfviu  *bd  ukx  order*  fur  ‘  -o»rr  r*i«.ai*  I  prnl  F*i 
Brid«r  #M.tt  fur  ur*er»  Ukm  durln*  hl»  narr  Uai>  in  >a 
«wk.  OHiper  m*Ue  $J14  **#t  nxalh.  W  unAarful  r*lu»* 
A  4u*|y  •  *>at  fur  P  I*,  Four  *r»r*«i*  erdzrs  *  4a y  five* 
jpwa  •  year  pr«dt  and  *n  raA4*rr*BlIe  fr»*  at  Ibe  rn4 

uf  Ms  tueath*.  Nu  drlirrrinii  uf  tullirlilf-  III  gtf«  ?uu 
r  aatn|il»  c«al  *t«l  cumplrte  ualll  f,f  frftlni  un>n. 
Harry.  Writ*  far  my  literal  uffrr.  C»o»er  Mfg,  Co. 
I>rj4.  &\%  OHO. 


SrU  Thr  5  Aad  FI  Got  3aror-ta<rrarr»  M.lraje 

l  »  autumnteW  ‘J  tn  Iv  mi--«  |#r  nl  «rb«« 

I'uptdar  priced  tiukkly  rod  ea*lly  OaCaitel  un  00|  err. 
Ill*  marnn  for  yuo-  Urnandiar  Arid.  A  |inr*n  rrUele. 
tWowna  now  la  turn  W  nt#  U.ley  S  end  If  kll*.  l*<* 

IMfi*  X  M  Ptew  l»4f ..  Klwiwopohs.  Ml—* _ 

HorUrr  And  Uadrvwrrr  Manufacturer  Offer* 

prrmamnt  pcaltlun  rupplylng  regular  rmtaiHt  at  mil. 

erlcra.  Lars*  a-  ntlilt  Iruaoir.  All  «»r  «p*r#  tlmr  OredlL 
.  Parker  MtUi.  VTST  N».  ml.  81..  Pfctladelpliia.  fa 


Good  Arrata  Caalv  Make  $ft  To  S10  Daily  Srtlana 

Ike  M»  Whited**  rtikih  p*t ar  ahd  *4hrr  .»lllrr  i*rt*a*r 
Um  for  etery  tealaea*  Pkt*  lL*«.  Ill*  pride*.  lUlpafur- 
bitel  II  M.  .Huron  II  VandraaUr  M  ,  Wea  York. 

AfMli-Wr  Harr  Oar  Of  Tk*  Boat  Paying 

agvary  |zupuati*mi  la  the  0.  S.  1 1  fur  are  m4  making 
a*  mu'h  a*  |:*a*  a  munth  ante  tr  Kuvvkly  Crtlery  Co., 
4*i  Bar  *1..  Caiilea.  O 


Af.nu  Wnte  For  Oar  Sola*  Plaa  Ho-Ro^o 
Xf-lU  atnU  SAvb.Haalp  S*pkndM«l  Kamj  pruftU 

and  aak*.  A  Wlaner  Ho-Hr<\n.ll4Le<«*i  A|  >*  UmV 


Personal 


Cali  ForOU  FalteTrrtk.  Doo  t  Mrltor  W  Brokote 

Wr  pay  up  t**  $9""  l**t  at.  ala.  >*-li  f**r  M  gold 

Salinutn.  denial  guM*t-l  "Id  guld  )r*rlr>.  Will  *er.|«a%li 
•  return  mail  and  -ill  hold  *i»hI»  in  da)*  lar  imthiL 
All  t..  )l  r-.  I  M.lh  1*11).  .»•*«.!•*  1  t  !■* 

Fr.r  To  Wrder*  A  Wonderful  LHlU  Book  Of 

murwy-maklng  htei*.  Miggret lull*  l<ln«!  tbr  A  BC  uf  aui' 
r-r4ul  itoryand  play  vritmg.  Ateululely  Frer.  Jo*  •*! 
ilrro  Writer**  ter»*cr  li*pi  Zf,  Aubarn.  .V  > 


O/  War  Interest  _____ 

Now  War  Map  la  Color*.  5k owing  Battlr  Front 

fulloe  Um  te.ya  lu  Fraocu.  frlaUd  U  cUm.  Size  :3’alS*. 
frlu*  JW  razl»  W*iWr  >lfg.  Co,,  la^.  Dunkirk,  N.  V. 


Kcgutrax.  Dope  C, Sck**I d Kaa 


Where  to  Go  to  Live 


Frrrt  "Motor  Car  Law*/'  TM*  latrrratteg  Book 

Cr*  a*jt<a  r«rul*l:*m»  uf  all  S*aUm.  aad  irate-  la  a*. 

t  free  eiLii  A  bir  ooAteed  nuitl*n  of  Tte  Aarvaa 
A atumutek  l»*#«t.  larnaS  o*|uln*  f«e  Ike  u~u*  »oU.u*»- 
aat  jmbllated.  TcUahnr  lu  jrrwrre  liter,  an  tefalrfelU. 
ku:r**M  mileage,  d^atd*  rteoot^  Head  Z>.  t  t  thU 
•per lal  ugrr.  today.  Am*rtrao  A aAumul.dc  lngwt.  SIM 

HuUrr  Hid*.,  Clntl,,  (A _ _ _ 

Ford*  Con  Bom  Half  Coal  Oil.  Or  Ckoaport  Car¬ 
oline.  **ang  Mr  Ikls  Carter* tor;  U  mlU*  \mx  g-auua  guar 
a  it  ked.  Kaey  ftCanteg.  Ureal  jnorr  ln*r»a*e.  A  Ur#  h  II 
»  <jr-U.  Big  i-.nu  telling  for  *a  9>  da».  trial  Munry 
back  Uuaran lee.  Styl#a  lo  fll  ant  aalumubtle  Air  Frictiua- 
L'axbaretur  I’uajany,  Sat  JUdienn  HI .  laaytuo,  Oktu. 


For  Office  and  Desk 


"Mpdom**  Dopkicalor  A  Bwiaen  Getter,  fl  Up. 

SJ  to  lloiate  frum  pen,  penul,  typewriter.  Nu  glue  ur 
gaiatlae  S&,iui  Arm*  uae  it  A>  Pay*  Trial.  You  need  „ae, 
B*-:41el  Free.  J.  U.  Darcih  A  H-te  Co,  PWtekargh.  fa. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

Free  Braafct,  Capable  Lrdeee  To  TraraL  Dam 

*«i*lratr  and  a*il  dealer*.  $.  >  •>  le  flVl  a>  p*  *  niuatk. 
Ic**lr.rd  fare  paid.  Orodrlck  Drag  <’  enprny.  Deft  U, 

Omaha  Feh,  _  _ 

“  Lady  Agent*  MakT&od  Motvey^ SMIiag  Mro. 
Bivurtni  k  •  beaulj  •  r«at>L  "Uf|*  )ar  Itk.-  ft  j-  at*. 
W«*aterf  «1  fare  cream,  team  in**  r-.ruplesMa.  loUgUfol 
u4<w.  W  rite  far  par*. w  uUn  ia-t/en*  l>n*g«\i ,  Warn,  Tea. 


Collections 


Coins,  Stamps,  Post  Cards 

.  W  p*r  »7.00  F«  I  KM  Q«*ri.r.  No  Ar..-^ 

fim<a*  fur  Idi  Hair  eiUuDl  amiei;  iai  f»r  ted  tedlaa, 
pt»H»f  We  buy  all  rate  i*4a*t«>  1*1  i.  •wnia. nbkele.  dimea. 
etc.  lu  d><llara.  and  *Af  lull*  t'aek  |  min*  |iael.  Seed 
«*  4c.  U«t  tar  larp  I’.aa  Circular.  Nummuaiu  (tank, 
liepl.  cr,  Furt  Wurth.  Tuai. 


Business  Service 


High  Grade  Salesmen 

~lUk^.aa~  Btcaa.  lnkp>.dnl^Oa  Yoot 

btulom.  MpteiHv  uuu'ivMirr  *ell*W  mr  gnu 
ilextal  teat*  $  *"•»  l.ildaai.  n».  k  Weekly  Iw-i^- 

fll*.  fin. Vi  yearly,  batf  *un-M>  %'  kl  «.uar*i»i«d  ateit) 
Uwfllr  from  fenraala  dry* ••lied  ln«*-ani*» 

teyaiiaM-iil.  Kcgialmtlun  Lnpl  C.  K«*ark.  >  J. 

Salaam*  City  Or  Trarafcnc.  EupUmi  Ote 

nn>**ry  Hernl  luf  Hat  *4  u|*eulag*  ai«d  fall  parti*  ul*r* 
•'fe|i*r»  In  *yate  time  u>  i*arn  th#  W  mlark*^  lo 

a  year.  Fluplojniril  wflkr  fen«|rer>|  NaoWn 
A'lilr**,  ii(*r>»t  .'fliv,  Iky*.  PM  U.  KalL  tMlniwn'i  Tr. 
Aaa'a.  Oite  agu  -  Han  Kninivt*  V-»  >  >«t. _ 

Saiwaaaea.  Weaderful.  Ne-  Pearl  Painting  Lo- 

IMled  r  >  'UT  ;t  l.iterfi  %p|-aU  t*»  e»rt|  kutur.  A 
teal  btuliim  uypurlunaiy  to  earn  *•••■•  a  yiar.  only 
bigb  gmil*  aahenie*  waid*-l  k.n  ierrtt- ry  t'uliec 

||  )l  I  W  .'lr  • 

I  Want  A  Man  Who  Can  Talk  InleBigantJ^ 

|«i  •  —II  un  a  IIU  uf  ««jf  r*al  mega  mimI  U-aio  the  »*»-»  ml  uf 
tear  buiiuna  with  a  w»  t«*  adval*  riglil  tun  oaa 

nek*  bi*  inus«*y  abile  Werning  Write  with  full  |*«r- 
U.  ..!*»•  J  tl  |  .r-  <  r  •  V.  -  .  ,  S  •  -  ^ 

SaJaamanTaPlaceCoBtracte  With  Advertiaera  A 

retail  Aere*.  te#  fan-era  l  nA*i-...d  4'ln4<** *opiif  N*»a 
8rri».*e**f  C.  8L  War  Pu^rv* and  piilurre:  wbadow  wlnrtie 
log;  liberal  1  moi.  BJIluitHeralnr  l*  l*ig  1  ‘raft  -  tl*lg  .  N.V. 
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National 

War  Savings  Day 

June  28- 


That’s  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That’s  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win 
this  war.  That’s  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to 
purchase  War  Savings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
will  be  called  upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings 
Stamp  purchases  for  1918. 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afford 
— no  more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 


In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  village 
the  War  Savings  Committees  are  preparing  for 
this  big  patriotic  rally  of  June  28th.  Unless 
you  have  already  bought  War  Savings  Stamps 
to  the  $1,000  limit,  get  busy  with  paper  and 
pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost  you  can  do. 

Remember  this  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They 
are  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the  world. 
They  pay  you  4#  interest  compounded  quar¬ 


terly.  They  can’t  go  below  par.  You  can  get 
back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn 
them  in  at  the  Post  Office  any  time  for  their  full 
value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  you  only  to  lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending9 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington. 


WS.S. 

ITAE  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

lfIVKD  It  TVS 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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Frieda  Hempel 
Joins  Edison 

MISS  HEMPEL,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  called  by 
critics  Mthe  most  richly  endowed  soprano  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  has  joined  ihe  Edison  gn>up  of  stars.  A  true  artist, 
her  ambition  to  have  her  voice  Re-Created  and  preserved 
in  all  its  splendor  outweighed  all  other  considerations. 
Henceforth  she  will  sing  for  the  only  instrument  which 
can  Re-Create  her  glorious  voice. 

It  was  through  hearing  the  Re-Creations  of  other  great 
artists  that  Miss  Hempel  became  interested  in  the  New 
Edison.  The  temptation  to  hear  her  voice  thus  Re-Created 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  She  came  to  our  labora¬ 
tories;  made  a  Re-Creation;  then  submitted  it  to  the 
searching  trial  of  the  tone  test.  She  herself  sang  in 
direct  comparison  with  the  instrument.  It  was  enough. 
Those  who  have  heard  her  voice  on  talking  machines 
can  conceive  her  joy  in  hearing  it  Re-Created  with  such 
fidelity  that  no  human  ear  could  distinguish  artist  from 
instrument.  Then  and  there  she  resolved  that  hence- 


The  photograph  depicts  Mias  Hempel  singing  in  direct  comparison 
with  Her  own  voice  on  the  New  Edison.  THe  instrument  with 
which  this  tone  teat  was  made  is  an  Official  Laboratory  Model, 
encased  in  a  William  and  Mary  cabinet  of  walnut  See  thia 
cabinet  at  your  dealer's.  Price  $265.  (In  Canada  add  duty.) 


FRIEDA  HEMPEL’S  EDISON  RE-CREATIONS 

Theme  and  Variations .  ( Proch ) — As  sung  by  Miss  Hempel  at  the  Metropolitan 

in  *The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.” 

Ave  Maria  Cava  II eria  Ruslkana.  An  adaption  from  the  Intermezzo  by  Mas¬ 
cagni.  Violin  obligato  by  Mary  Zentay. 

Aloha  Oe  (Queen  Liliuokalani)  — Assisted  by  Criterion  Quartet. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  ( Foster ) — Assisted  by  Criterion  Quartet 
Emmett’s  Lullaby  (J.  K.  Emmett ) 

Long.  Long  Ago.  ( Bayly ) 


Tie  NEW  EDISON 

“The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul “ 


Now  at  last  you  can  hear  Frieda  Hempel.  Not  an  imi¬ 
tation.  but  Miss  Hempel  herself.  And  this  though  you're 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
See  the  list  of  her  Re-Creations.  It  is  your  opportunity 
to  hear  the  world’s  most  beautiful  music  interpreted  by 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  singers. 

And  never  was  the  solace  of  music  more  needed  than 
now.  with  the  heavy  clouds  of  war  darkening  so  many 
households.  An  evening  of  music  means  a  let-down,  a 
complete  relaxation  for  die  taut  nerves.  Let  music  en¬ 
rich  and  sweeten  your  life.  Let  Miss  Hempel  help  you 
forget  for  awhile  the  din  of  a  world  in  arms. 

A  postcard  brings  our  interesting  literature  including 
the  musical  magazine,  "Along  Broadway.” 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  Inc. 
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Sizes  and  Patterns 
for  Use  in  Every  Room 
in  the  House 

The  most  surprising  thing 
about  Congoleum  Art- Rugs 
is  their  exceptional  value  as 
compared  with  all  other 
low-priced  floor-coverings. 
Don't  fail  to  consider  Con- 
golcum  before  you  buy  any 
floor-covering  this  season. 
Yaur  dealer  Ui  Congoleum  Quid-  Seal  Art-Rug* 
m  nil  the  popuUr  me*  from  3s4Vj  feet  up  to  9*12 
feet,  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  design*.  offering 
npprnpriate  rug*  toe  u*e  in  any  room  in  the  home. 


GUARANTEE 


‘‘That  Seal  Guarantees 

Congoleum  Quality  *  —says  the  salesman,  pointing  to  it  on  the  rug • 

“It  shows  you  that  the  manufacturers  stand  squarely  behind  every 
claim  they  make  for  Congoleum  Gold- Seal  Art -Rugs  and  Floor- 
Coverings.  We  are  glad  they  put  the  Gold  Seal  where  you  can’t 
help  seeing  it,  because  it  protects  both  you  and  us. 

“The  moment  you  see  the  Gold  Seal  you  know  it  stands  for  real, 
genuine,  advertised  Congoleum,  and  that  you  are  not  getting  an 
inferior  substitute.” 

“But  why  do  you  recommend  Congoleum?"— asks  th*  customer. 

"Because,  where  a  low-priced  floor-covering  is  desired,  there  is  nothing  else  that  answers 
the  purpose  so  well  as  a  Congoleum  Rug. 

"First,  it  is  sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  The  entire  rug  from  top  to  bottom  is  abso¬ 
lutely  water-proof.  A  damp  mop  will  keep  the  colors  clear  and  bright. 

“Second,  a  Congoleum  Rug  is  very  durable.  The  surface  is  wear-resisting  and  abso¬ 
lutely  sanitary. 

"Then,  too.  it  lies  perfectly  flat  without  fastening.” 

“Can  we  use  Congoleum  Rugs  anywhere?"  "Yes,”  says  the  salesman . 


Congoleum  Art-Carpet*  (3  Y arda  Wide ) 

Here  we  have  an  entirely  new  Congoleum 
Floor-Covering,  the  latest  addition  to  the  fam¬ 
ous  Congoleum  line.  Congoleum  Art-Carpets 
arc  made  in  patterns  of  de  luxe  beauty  in  1 2 
colors,  something  hitherto  unattained  in  a  low- 
priced  floor-covering.  The  special  J-yard 
width  offers  a  a e amirs*,  sanitary  floor-covering 
for  many  rooms.  Comes  in  rolls  and  retails 
at  $  1 .  1 0  per  square  yard.  Don't  fail  to  see  these 
supremely  beautiful  Congoleum  Art-Carpets 
at  your  dealer's.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Congoleum  (2  Yards  Wide) 

Made  in  a  wide  range  of  attractive  designs  for 
those  who  prefer  this  width  in  an  all-over  floor¬ 
covering.  Absolutely  water-proof,  sanitary. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Price 
$1.00  per  square  yard  at  all  dealers'. 

Fries*  in  tbs  Far  Wait  and  South  art  15%  hifh*r 
thrnn  quoted;  in  Canada  price*  am  25%  higher.  All 
pries*  •  object  to  changa  without  ivotie*. 


“Anywhere  that  a  low-priced  fabric  rug  would  be 
appropriate.  The  patterns  and  color-harmonies  are 
really  artistic  because  they  are  originated  by  the  fore¬ 
most  talent  of  the  country. 

"Now,  thin  rug.  for  instance,  could  be  used  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  in  the  living  room,  or  in  a  bedroom,  and  there  are 
*ome  patterns  in  stock  suitable  for  other  rooms  in  the 
house. 

"Congoleum  Art-Rugs  are  iu at  as  attractive  and  pretty  as 
low  priced  fabric  rugs,  with  all  the  disadvantages  left  out. 
No  woven  surface  to  collect  dust  and  dirt.  No  beating 
and  sweeping  to  keep  them  clean. 

"And  remember,  this  Cold  Seal  guarantees  every  good 
point  1  have  told  you  about  them." 


The  Congoleum  Company 

PHILADELPHIA  of  SAN  FRANCISCO 

£22°°  The  (gawtt  Company 
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The  rug  the  salesman  If  dtfplaptng  h  CtngaUum  Art- 
Rat  No  324  The  6  s  9  /•  use  triads  for  $8  *0. 
It  If  impossible  fa  show  here  the  m.j.-y  c harming  co lan 
in  this  design. 


Send  for  Art-Rug  Color-Chart — FREE 


We  have  a  new  Rug-Chart  showing  the  Congoleum 
patterns  in  colors  You  should  send  for  a  copy  to 
see  the  many  stunning  patterns  It  will  be  sent  bee 
upon  request.  Write  us  today  before  you  forget  iL 
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P.  A. 


puts  such  smiles  in  smokes! 


Night-and-day  happygooda,  you’ll  call 
Prince  Alberti  For,  it  rips  down  the  barrier 
between  you  and  a  jimmy  pipe  or  m akin's 
cigarettes  and  shoots  in  a  wireless  to  your 
smokeapparatus  that  the  coast’s  clear  to  bang 
away  like  a  regular  I 

You  get  what  you’re  keen  for— make -good- 
on- the- spot-quality — when  you  tuck  the  tidy 
red  tin  in  your  jeans  for  active  service  I  For, 
Prince  Albert’s  old  family  name  is  Quality — 
and  that’s  what  P.  A.  slips  you  every  time 
you've  a  hankering  like  you  must  have  some 
of  that  little  old  smoking,  for  yours? 


Your  anticipation  of  a  pipe  jammed  joy'usly 
brimful  of  P.  A.  or  a  nifty  makin's  cigarette 
will  speed  such  pep  into  your  smokespot  you'll 
have  some  time  getting  the  business  end  of  a 
match  fussed  quick  enough  to  meet  demands ! 

And,  to  get-set  with  such  smoke  yearnings 
and  to  know  that  Prince  Albert  is  as  free  from 
bite  as  a  kid  kitten  is  about  enough  to  make  a 
man  yearn  for  a  month’s  vacation  every  third 
week!  For,  P.  A.  is  made  by  a  patented 
process  that  cuts  out  bite  and  parch.  It  won’t 
ruffle  the  touchiest  tongue  you  ever  heard 
tell  of  up  and  down  the  firing  line  1 


Prince  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


is  your  smoke  at  both  ends  and  the  middle.  It's 
so  enticing  in  flavor  and  fragrance  and  such  a 
pal  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  that  it  11  win 
your  favor  quicker  than  you  can  bat  an  eye ! 


For,  P.  A-’s  made  to  do  a  big  joyjob  with 
every  smoker  who’s  fond  of  a  jimmy  pipe  or 
a  home  made  cigarette!  And,  you  can  bet  a- 
house  on  that. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


You  buy  Prince  Albert 
in  toppy  red  bags,  tidy 
red  tint,  handsome  pound 
and  half  pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors— and  in  that  clever, 
p ract reel  pound  crystal 
glass  humidor  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  each  per¬ 
fect  condition. 
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Any  kind  of  work,  or  play,  brings  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  Thirst  Quenching.  Clicquot  Club 
Ginger  Ale  is  the  greatest  of  all  Thirst 
Extinguishers.  One  cool,  bubbling  glass 
proves  it  to  you.  To  water  that  comes  cool 
and  sweet  out  of  a  deep  spring  is  added 
purest  of  cane  sugar,  purest  of  juices  of 
lemons  and  limes,  and  purest  of  Jamaica 
ginger.  That’s  Clicquot  Club— a  thoroughly 
healthful  and  satisfying  drink. 

Buy  by  the  case  from  your  grocer  or  druggist. 
Keep  in  the  pantry,  and  a  few  bottles  on  ice. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY.  MILL1S.  MASS..  U.  5.  A. 


No  matter  which  of  these  tires  you  choose 
you  cannot  go  wrong. 

1 They  are  both  Fisk  Cords  / 


Big,  sturdy,  beautiful  tires  —  combining 
resiliency,  speed,  economy,  safety  and 
comfort — all  the  elements  of  Fisk  quality 
and  experience,  plus  the  desirability  of 
Cord  construction. 


Made  in  the  ribbed  tread  familiarly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Cord  Tires  and  in  the  famous 
Fisk  Non-Skid  tread. 


You  cannot 


FISK  CORDS 


FOR  SALE  IN 

130  FISK  BRANCHES  AND  BV  ALL  DEALERS 
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O  PRACTICE  THRIFT 
IN  PEACE  TIMES  IS  A 
VIRTUE  AND  BRINGS 
GREAT  BENEFIT  TO 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  AT  ALL  TIMES; 
WITH  THE  DESPERATE  NEED 
OF  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR 
WITH  WHICH  TO  END  THE  WAR 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
THRIFT  IS  A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY 

AND  A  NECESSITY- 

WOODKOW  WILSON 

Exivrpr  from  fh*  President’s  Utter  urging  uJI  Am<rru*ms  (o  buy  War  Savings  Stamps  Jurmg  this  tlruv 
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THE  ARM  AND  THE  WALLOP 


BY  WILLIAM  SLAVENS  McNUTT 

COLLIER'S  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  Paris  boulevard*  were  jammed  with  a  matter- 
of-fact,  sauntering  crowd.  Then*  came  a  muffled, 
jarring  noise  like  a  blast  in  the  New  York  subway. 
I  turned  to  my  companion,  a  Red  Cross  officer  who 
had  been  in  France  for  some  months. 
wWhut  was  that?”  I  asked  casually. 

“Shell  from  the  Big  Gun,”  he  explained  disinter¬ 
estedly,  seemingly  surprised  that  I  should  ask.  “Gee! 
Look  at  the  medal*  on  that  French  aviator  over 
there.  Wonder  who  he  is?" 

The  people  about  me  were  walking  leisurely  along, 
laughing  and  talking.  A  shell  from  the  Big  Gun 
had  just  exploded  in  the  city?  Absurd!  We 
stopped  at  a  table  in  front  of  n  cafo,  and  when 
the  waiter  had  gone  with  our  order  1  bought  one 
of  the  meager  Continental  editions  of  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  English.  The  Allied  line  was  bending 
from  the  titanic  blows  of  the  boche  fist.  The  de¬ 
cisive  hour  of  civilization  was  perhaps  at  hand.  Up 
on  the  line  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  were  battling  hour  upon  hour  in  an  inferno 
of  mud  and  blood  and  poisoned  air,  that  the  world 
might  henceforth  be  endurable  for  them  and  theirs. 
At  its  nearest  point  that  line  was  not  more  than 
forty  miles  distant.  My  eye  found  a  small  para¬ 
graph  announcing  the  number  of  victims  claimed 
for  the  Big  Gun  on  the  preceding  day. 

"There's  Eddie  across  the  street,”  my  Red  Cross 
friend  said,  rising  hurriedly.  "I  want  to  catch  him. 
You're  going  up  to  the  Press  Bureau,  aren't  you? 
All  right.  See  you  at  dinner  to-night.” 

I  snt  for  a  few  minutes  watching  the  people 
pass.  The  crowd  on  the  board  walk  at  Atlantic  City 
is  not  commonly  more  matter-of-fact.  The  people 
one  sees  in  Times  Square  on  u  spring  morning  are 
much  more  worried  and  nervous  in  appearance. 

I  looked  again  at  my  paper.  The  Germans  were 
gaining.  The  wall  of  men  and  steel  that  marked 
the  shore  line  of  civilization  was  being  forced  back. 
That  current  hour  might  lie  the  decisive  point  of 
time!  I  rone  and  strolled  leisurely  up  the  Avenue 
"'Jncra  toward  the  Press  Bureau,  enjoying  the 
warm  sunshine  and  the  piciu rrsque  appearance  of 
the  crowd,  so  colorful  with  varied  uniform*.  And 
up  on  the  battle  field  the  boche  was  gaining! 

Along  the  S.  O .  S. 

1MIE  lieutenant  with  whom  1  spoke  at  the  Press 
•  Bureau  suggested  that  I  take  n  trip  along  the 
lines  of  communication,  or  what  is  now  known  as 
the  S.  O.  S  — Service  of  Supplies — beginning  at  a 
base  port  and  working  back.  That  didn't  suit  me. 
I  wanted  to  get  to  the  front  Every  American  in 
France  wants  to  get  to  the  front.  A  few  nights  ago 
I  got  on  a  train  at  a  little  French  town  and  found 
aooard  three  sergeant*  from  a  base  port  going  up 
to  the  front  to  arrest  and  bring  back  three  de¬ 
serters — certainly  the  strangest  deserters  on  record. 
They  were  after  three  men  who  had  deserted  from 
a  base  purl  and  stowed  away,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
unit  that  was  on  its  way  t*»  the  front.  They  had 


deserted  in  order  to  get  under  fire.  Another  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  boche  attempt  to 
scare  the  world  by  frightfulncsx. 

”1  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  take  this  trip,” 
the  lieutenant  insisted.  “There's  big  work  being 
done  along  the  lines  of  the  S.  O.  S.,  and  you’ll  have 
a  more  intelligent  idea  of  the  general  situation  when 
you  go  up  to  the  front.” 

I  took  the  lieutenant's  tip.  Now  I'm  back,  and 
I'm  going  to  buy  that  lieutenant  something  for 
Christmas.  I  have  traveled  about  fiOO  miles  along 
one  of  the  lines  that  go  to  make  up  the  avenue* 
of  transportation  of  the  S.  O.  S. — and  I  feel  better. 
I  know  a  little  more  of  what  we're  up  against  in 
placing  and  maintaining  a  real  army  in  France. 
I  know  a  little  more  about  what's  being  done  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  that  have  stood  in  our  way.  I 
have  seen  a  multitude  cheerfully  doing  hard,  mo¬ 
notonous  work  in  order  that  others  who  follow  may 
pas*  quickly  to  the  fields  of  combat  and  glory  and 
have  something  to  eat  and  wear  and  fight  with  when 
they  get  there.  I  have  seen  the  men  of  our  army 
accomplishing  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  fitting 
our  effort  into  the  intricate  French  system  of  activi¬ 
ties,  and,  on  the  whole,  doing  it  tactfully  with  an  en¬ 
couraging  minimum  of  friction.  And  I  feel  better. 

-Wheh  rail  Come  From  ?” 

N  this  war  it  is  the  nation  which  fights.  The  army 
on  the  line  is  the  armored  fist  with  which  the  na¬ 
tion  strikes.  The  power  of  the  blow  that  can  lie 
struck  with  that  fist  is  according  to  the  strength  and 
courage  and  intelligence  of  the  nation  which  is  the 
fighter.  Think  of  the  United  States  as  the  body  of 
the  American  fighter— which  is  the  American  nation. 
Our  heart  is  the  heart  of  our  people;  our  brain  is 
the  brain  of  our  people.  Our  back  and  shoulder 
muscles,  upon  which  a  large  percentage  of  our  hit¬ 
ting  power  is  dependent,  are  made  up  of  the  sinews 
of  railroads  and  the  thews  of  factories.  Our  blood 
is  our  wealth.  Our  upper  arm  is  built  of  ships,  ami 
our  fist  is  the  army  in  the  line.  What,  then,  of  the 
striking  forearm  of  this  lighter?  That  forearm, 
spanning  the  distance  from  the  base  ports  of  France 
to  the  fist  on  the  western  front,  is,  in  military  anat¬ 
omy,  the  S.  O.  S.  * 

A  base  port  in  France:  It  is  one  of  several  and 
not  the  largest.  The  town  of  narrow,  cobbled  streets 
and  ancient  stone  houses  is  overspread  with  a  fog 
of  dust  and  loud  with  the  honk  and  roar  of  hurry¬ 
ing  motor  trucks.  Two  mounted  cavalry  officers  ride 
clattering  past.  I  turn  to  watch  them,  not  knowing 
why.  Suddenly  I  realize.  Men  on  horseback  in  this 
modern  war  of  motor  vehicles  and  airplanes!  The 
motorization  of  our  army  really  began  at  the  border, 
following  the  Columbus  raid,  and  to-day  the  soldier 
on  horseback  is  an  unusual  thing — a  point  worthy 
of  note  in  reckoning  the  magnitude  of  our  task. 

Motor  trucks  and  soldiers  move  everywhere.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  staff  car  darts  by,  winding  around  the 
heavier  service  vehicles,  stridently  demanding  the 


right  of  way  due  to  rank.  There  are  more  colored 
soldiers  in  evidence  than  white.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  members  of  labor  battalions  doing  steve¬ 
dore  arid  construction  work.  I  make  no  attempt  to 
analyze  the  sentiment,  but  something  about  the  sight 
of  these  colored  boys  from  home  meandering  through 
the  crooked  streets  of  this  old  French  seaport  town 

-suggesting  dazed  animals  caught  up  uru!  whirled 
along  on  the  grim,  relentless  tide  of  military  effort — 
brings  a  lump  to  my  throat. 

They  can't  even  get  by  with  their  own  kind  over 
here.  When  they  first  landed  they  tried  to  make 
good  with  the  Algerian  negro  troops,  and  haven't  yet 
satisfactorily  figured  out  why  these  black  men  in 
France  can't  talk  their  language.  They  have  evolved 
many  theories.  One  big  American  negro  stopped 
an  Algerian  soldier  in  the  street, 

"Boy,  wheh  y'all  come  from?”  he  asked  pleasantly. 

“Blajdhay  andhausj  whajdugsy,'’  the  Algerian  an¬ 
swered — or  words  to  that  effect 

The  American  negro  frowned.  "Niggah,  you  listen 
to  me:  Just  'cause  y'all  got  heah  fust  an'  done  learn 
this  heah  monkey  talk,  don't  you  go  portendin'  to 
me  that  you  done  fergot  how  to  talk  y’own  la  it- 
ffwidge.  Y’all  keep  In  actin'  uppity  wid  me  an*  Ah'm 
goin’  to  bust  you  right  on  the  jaw.  Wheh  y'all 
come  from?” 

"Kahdb  ahwujs  gsfnyaf,”  the  Algerian  replied— 
so  far  as  anyone  knows. 

The  American  negro  Mighcd  in  the  manner  of  one 
confronted  by  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  sadly  shook 
his  head.  “Boy,  Ah  done  warned  you,”  he  said  mourn¬ 
fully,  and  put  all  he  had  into  a  right-hand  swing 
to  Lhe  jaw.  The  Algerian  dropped  and  lay  quiet. 

"Ah  done  warned  him,”  the  American  negro  justi¬ 
fied  himself  as  he  walked  on,  nursing  his  knuckles. 
"Actin'  uppity  wid  his  home  folks  1” 

*On  Your  Way,  Bo" 

A  ROOM  in  a  cold,  gloomy  old  hotel  where  they 
have  learned  to  talk  a  little  like  Londoner 
and  charge  .  great  deal  like  New  Yorkers;  a  few 
hours'  chilly  oblivion  that  passes  for  a  nighL’s  rest; 
then  we  visit  post  headquarters  and  go  away  in  o 
staff  car  to  look  over  the  port  and  the  surrounding 
camps.  At  some  other  porta  considerable  systems 
of  modem  American  docks  are  completed,  but  here 
they  are  utill  using  the  old  French  quays.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  American  ships  are  discharging  cargo.  Every¬ 
where  about  the  warehouses  and  docks  groups  of 
negro  soldiers  are  laughing  and  singing  at  their 
work.  Here  and  there  we  find  them  adding  trackage 
to  switching  yards.  We  pass  a  yard  where  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Frenchmen  are  collaborating  on  the  job 
of  getting  a  train  of  cars  properly  distributed.  An 
American  soldier  swings  down  from  a  freight  car 
with  the  ease  bom  of  long  experience  ns  a  brnkeman 
and  spurs  the  French  engineer. 

"Get  out  o’  town,  Frenchy,”  he  sings  out.  “On 
your  way,  bo.” 

He  turns  and  see*  me  laughing.  "My  words  arc 
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wasted,  but  1  can't  help  snyin*  era/'  he  says,  grin¬ 
ning.  “All  these  Frcnchies  get  is  my  motion*,  but 
I  can't  get  used  to  high-ballin’  a  man  on  hi*  way 
without  hollerin’  somethin’  at  him.  My  tongue  ain’t 
no  tiae  to  me  around  these  people  except  jn«t  to  wag 
around  in  my  mouth  for  my  own  amusement." 

Fussing  through  n  maze  of  motor  trurks.  switch 
i-ngines,  and  freight  car*  to  one  end  of  a  c  langorous 
French  ammunition  shop,  we  find  Americans  busy 
assembling  American  engines.  And  here  a  point 
about  transportation.  It  will  ultimately  take  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fiO.fMM)  ruil road  men  to  operate  our 
lines  in  France  and  cooperate  with  the  French  in 
the  use  of  their  lines.  Our  roads  at  home  are  driven 
to  capacity  and  uBing  all  their  available  men.  The 
French  roads  arc  operated  effectively  and  to  capac¬ 
ity — God  know*  how- -by  women  and  military  non- 
ciTective*.  French  train*  look  like  bit*  of  coinic- 
o|n*ni  scenery  to  an  American  railroad  man,  but 
somehow  they  operate!  Somehow  they  keep  the 
army  at  the  front  properly  supplied  and  distributed, 
and  when  one  reckons  the  French  railroads  in  terms 
of  accomplishment  rather  than  appearance  there  is 
no  cause  for  laughter.  Experienced  railroad  men 
who  know  the  situation  here  *ay  that  we  have  some 
thing  to  teach  the  French  about  railroad  operation 
and  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  them  a*  well. 

“If  They  Can  Do  //,  /  Can!” 

THROW  in  a  lot  of  American  trains  and  train 
crews?  Easily  said!  Hut  an  American  train 
crew  thrown  in  on  a  French  road  would  be  about  as 
effective  at  first  as  a  Siamese  orator  lecturing  in 
his  native  tongue  to  an  American  audience  on  the 
value  of  George  Washington's  example  to  the  black 
tribes  in  darkest  Africa.  Until  the  American 
learn*  French  method*  and  the  French  railroad  vo¬ 
cabulary  he  is  about  the  equivalent  of  a  tin  whistle 
in  Sousa's  band  in  the  transportation  scheme  of 
things.  And  he  must  be  fitted  into  the  French 
scheme  of  thing*  without  interrupting  traffic  on  the 
roads  that  are  the  veins  through  which  the  life  blood 
of  the  army  flow*  up  to  the  front.  And  the  work  is 
bei ng  done,  the  work  of  learning,  educating,  assist¬ 
ing.  installing,  and  finally  operating  certain  of  the 
lines  of  transportation.  The  work  is  being  supervised 
by  the  best  of  our  railroad  brain*.  This  thing  en¬ 
courages  me:  The  big  railroad  men  in  charge  of 
our  operation  here  are  manifesting  an  excellent  de¬ 
gree  of  adaptability,  patience,  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  rather  than  dominate.  A  majority  of  tact¬ 
ics*  and  nonadaptable  men  might  have  done  infinite 
harm.  An  example:  Two  yardmasterx. 

One  asked  to  take  over  the  job  at  a  certain 
French  port.  "Cinch."  he  said  confidently.  "All  I’ll 
need  to  do  is  to  rebuild  those  yards  right  away,  cut 
out  those  joke  turntables,  establish  modem  Ameri¬ 
can  switching  methods,  get  some  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment.  etc.,  etc.,  and  I’ll  be  able  to  handle  it  easily  " 
"You’ve  got  a  wonderful  mind,"  the  colonel  in 
charge  admitted,  and  arranged  for  the  man’s  trans¬ 
fer  elsewhere. 

Another  man,  an  Irishman,  confronted  with  the 
sumo  proposition:  "Colonel,  1  don’t  see  how  thim 


there  Frenchie*  do  anything  at  all  at  all  with  thim 
joke  car*  un’  funny  yard*  o'  theirs.  I  don't  see  how 
they  get  by  switchin*  their  car*  around  by  mule 
an'  man  power;  hut  they  do  get  by,  nn\  by  < Solly, 
if  they  can  do  it,  I  can!” 

The  last-mentioned  man  is  in  charge  of  the  yard 
and  "getting  by." 

1  may  not  go  into  detailed  testimony  of  the  i-xteul 
und  sucre**  of  our  railroad  transportation  effort 
along  the  S.  O.  S.  in  France.  I  can  give  this  im¬ 
pression:  It  is  developing  gradually  and  reason¬ 
ably  well  in  the  face  of  a  multiplicity  of  difficulties 
that  *tun  the  lay  mind.  In  its  ultimate  plan  it 
is  capable  of  supplying  a  real 
American  army  on  the  line  satis¬ 
factorily.  It  is  being  developed 
by  big.  patient,  tactful  American 
railroad  men  who  are  willing  to 
learn  a*  well  a*  teach.  Their 
work  is  beginning  to  show.  It 
would  show  more  but  for  the  fact 
that  while  they  are  attending  to 
to-day’s  supply  for  to-day's  army 
they  must  be  learning  and  teach¬ 
ing  and  building  always  with  u« 
eye  to  to-morrow’s  enlarged  sup¬ 
ply  for  to-morrow's  enlarged 
army,  and  doing  it  without  vita! 
interruption  of  French  activity. 

And  always,  of  course,  there  i* 
the  fact  that  cargo  space  in  ship* 
is  needed  for  thing*  other  than 
railroad  equipment. 

I  imagine  it  w*ou1d  be  easy  to 
pick  flaws  in  our  transportatiorl 
effort  in  F ranee  to  date  and  make 
a  joke  of  the  mutter  if  one  were 
to  take  the  transportation  effort 
and  consider  it  wholly  apart  from 
the  complex  entirety  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  expansion.  That  would  be 
utterly  unjust.  There  has  been 
such  u  multitude  of  thing*  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  order  to  establish  an 
army  of  any  real  decisive  power 
in  France.  The  establishment  of 
an  army  that  is  not  decisive  in  it* 
strength  is  a  futile  waste  of  lift- 


vehicles,  motorcycles,  bicycles, 
and  trailers— easily  supplied, 
manned,  nnd  maintained  by 
America  wrre  cargo  space 
called  for  only  by  motor  v** 
hick*  and  were  driver*  and 
mechanic*  needed  only  by  thr 
motor  transportation  dcpail 
ment.  Hut  a  motor  nervier 
perfected  speedily  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  manifold  other 
new  branches  of  the  service 
that  we  have  had  tn  develop 
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Our  Military  Chain 

AUK  through  the  town  wo  go 
a  swirl  of  dust,  and  out 


in 


through  the  country  to  a  motor 
reception  park.  Here  are  long 
lines  of  trucks  and  ambulances,  motorcycles,  and 
staff  cars.  This  reception  park,  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  small  one,  is  one  of  many  in  France.  It 
covers  about  six  acres  of  ground.  Here  the  machines 
from  America  are  assembled,  tested,  and  sent  on 
their  way  to  service.  The  park  is  turning  out  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  cars  per  day. 

Consider  for  a  moment  our  military  motor  re¬ 
quirement*.  An  army  tu-day  in  the  field  calls  for 
many  thousands  of  trucks,  ambulances,  light  delivery 


•*/  me  baggage/9  /  shouted  loudly.  " You  navvy? 

Hnggage  heap  gone!  Conch  ntmooae.  Gone.  Oct  me?" 


from  nothing  would  not  be  a  worthy  accomplishment. 
All  the  link*  of  our  military  chain  must  lie  strength- 
cued  at  the  same  time  and  in  proportion.  We  base 
had  to  tram  chauffeurs  ami  motor  officers  in  all 
branches  of  service  at  the  front;  to  establish  organ* 
ixation  parks,  reserve  parks,  service  stations,  and 
overhaul  parka.  Motor  vehicles  are  wounded  up  at 
the  front  as  men  art*  and,  for  their  care  und  resto¬ 
ration  to  service,  motor  hospitals  have  had  to  be 
provided — first-aid  stations,  overhaul  parks  fur  the 
more  seriously  wounded  farther  back,  and  still  far¬ 
ther  to  the  rear  base  hospitals  where  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  wreck*  are  operated  upon.  We  shall  see  a  bit 
later  a  little  of  what  is  being  done  in  thr  way  of 
motor  restoration  at  another  paint  along  the  line. 


H  ithin  ten  minute*  the  prettier  of  the  tic o  girl*  icau  tutting  betide  him 


Tut)  Months  Ago  and  Now 

THEN  a  trip  through  the  reception  park  where 
hundreds  of  cars  are  being  assembled;  a  ride 
through  a  large  rest  camp  of  wooden  barracks  where 
troops  lay  off  to  get  their  land  legs  after  the  voyage 
across;  a  glance  at  an  American  base  hospital  with 
an  emergency  capacity  of  1,400  bed*,  und  then  out  in 
the  country  to  a  classification  and  storage  yard  in 
process  of  construction.  Here  is  something  to  take 
the  eye.  A  low- lying  field  five  miles  long  by  seven 
wide.  Shortly  it  will  be  entirely  covered  by  ordnance 
and  quartermaster  warehouses.  Many  of  the  buildings 
are  up,  and  the  foundations  for  scores  of  them  dot 
the  green  field  like  row*  of  whitewashed  stumps. 

The  building*  are  constructed  of  steel  fabricated 
in  America  nnd  are  sheathed  with  sheet  iron.  They 
are  huge  affairs  of  two  sires:  570  feet  by  240  feet 
and  4t)0  feet  by  150  feet.  The  captain  who  takes 
us  around  tells  me  that  they  cun  put  up  a  building 
a  day.  Forty-five  miles  of  track  is  already  laid.  On 
the  broad,  flat  field  we  sec  many  Algerians.  Ameri 
can  infantry,  and  artillery  troops  and  engineers  at 
work.  The  infantrymen  and  artillerymen  are  there 
for  a  few  days  only,  speeding  up  the  work  a*  best 
they  can  until  they  are  culled  up.  Luhor  is  scarce, 
and  a  job  get*  hand*  where  hands  may  be  hud.  The 
actual  construction  work  on  this  yard,  which  is  one 
of  muny,  began  a  little  more  than  two  months  agu. 
Everywhere  1  went  along  the  S.  O.  S.  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  work  which  manifests  itself  to  the  eye, 
the  actual  construction  of  big  things,  gut  under  way 
between  two  and  four  months  ago.  A  rough  extimate 
has  it  that  this  one  yard  will  hold  an  eighteen -day 
quartermaster  supply  for  two  million  men — a  fair 
•daevd  knot  of  muscle  in  the  American  forearm. 

Back  to  town  and  the  (CVwfiiroerf  o«  /*r<;c  -»>) 
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THE  CARGO  CAPTAINS 

BY  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


IN  peace  times  a  fellow  would  naturally  expect 
to  meet  cargo  boats — tramp  steamers,  as  we  call 
them — while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  or  almost  any¬ 
where  else  on  the  wide  ocean;  but  to  see  them  in 
these  war  days  is  to  set  a  man  wondering  about 
them.  Wondering,  because  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  U-boat  sinkings  are  of  ships  of  less  than  twelve 
knots'  speed;  which  means  that  these  rusty  old  junk 
heaps,  wheezing  along  ut  maybe  nine  or  ten,  but 
more  likely  at  seven  or  eight  knots,  furnish  most 
of  the  sinking*.  They  surely  must  be  having  gren^ 
old  times  getting  by  the  U-boats,  and  their  cap¬ 
tains  and  crews  must  surely  have  a  viewpoint  of 
their  own? 

At  this  naval  base  over  here  you  could  look 
almost  any  day  and  see  five,  ten,  or  twenty  of 
these  cargo  boats  to  moorings.  And  ashore  was 
n  pub — there  were  other  pubs,  plenty  of  them — 
but  to  this  one  particular  pub  came  bunches  of 
these  cargo  captains  to  forget  thing*.  (Stories 
about  being  called  to  the  bar  may  not  be  as  popular 
in  these  times  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Trunnion.  Knocking  around  the  world,  though, 
a  man  cannot  help  noticing  that  men  who  face 
peril  regularly  do  sometimes  take  a  drink  to  ease  off 
the  strain.) 

A  barmaid,  answering  to  the  name  of  Phyllis, 
presided  over  this  pub  -a  blond,  aqua  re-built,  capa¬ 
ble  person,  who  had  always  about  three  or  four 
of  three  captains  standing  on  their  heads.  She  was 
not  without  sentiment,  but  never  letting  sentiment 
interfere  with  business. 

"Phyllis,  my  dear,"  a  Hkipper  would  begin,  and 
get  about  thut  far  when  she — her  right  hand  reach¬ 
ing  for  the  bottle  of  Scotch  and  her  left  for  the 
soda — would  he  saying:  “The  sume,  captain?"— 
thereby  choking  off  a  great  rush  of  words,  and 
forwarding  the  business  for  which  she  drew  one 
pound  ten  a  week. 

Before  a  creature  of  that  kind  these  cargo 
captains  were  bound  to  preen  themselves.  They 
bought  at  frequent  intervals:  their  ways  were  not 
at  all  like  the  ways  of  another  group — not  cargo 
captains — of  whom  one  of  our  American  warrant 
officer*  said: 

“You  buy  and  buy  and  buy,  and  they  drink  and 
drink  and  drink.  It  comes  time  for  them  to  buy. 
and  when  it  does  they  submerge,  and  don’t  come 
up  for  air." 

“To  Egypt  and  Back 99 

THESE  cargo  skippers  were  always  coming  up 
for  air.  They  would  hunt  down  a  man  three 
stone*  up,  wake  him  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  and 
haul  him  downstairs  to  have  just  one  more.  Be¬ 
tween  drinks,  after  they  pot  to  know  a  man 
pretty  well,  they  would  talk  of  their  sea  ex- 
periencre;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  all  true 
adventurers,  their  talk  was  almost  always  of  the 
humorous  side  of  things. 

There  was  a  Hkipper  in  the  pub  one  morning  who 
bid  all  hands,  especially  Phyllis,  good-by.  He 
was  off  to  Alexandria.  He  would  not  Ik*  back  for 
three  month*  —  more  likely  five  or  six  months. 


Phyllis  pinned  a  (lower  in  his  coat,  and  off  he  went. 
From  the  pub  window  they  saw  him  bourd  his  ship, 
and  an  hour  later  saw*  her  steam  out  of  the  har¬ 
bor  and  to  sea. 

That  was  at  ten  in  the  morning.  At  five  in  the 
afternoon— the  lights  were  just  being  turned  on — 
those  in  the  pub  who  happened  to  be  looking  out 
of  the  window  thought  they  saw  this  cuptain’s  ghost 
coming  up  the  waterside  with  his  crew  trailing  be¬ 
hind  him.  The  crew  looked  as  if  they  had  dressed 
in  a  hurry  and  were  Hcampering  along  to  keep  warm. 
But  our  skipper  was  wearing  all  he  wore  when  he 
left  the  pub. 

He  drew  nearer.  It  was  no  ghost.  It  was  him* 
self,  even  to  the  rose  in  hi*  cout  He  hailed  Phyllis. 
She  was  talking  to  another  skipper.  The  other 
skipper  turned  to  see  who  was  butting  in,  and, 
seeing  who  it  was,  said:  "To  Egypt  and  back  in 
seven  hour* — the  quickest  voyage  ever  I  'card  of!" 
Which  comment  so  depressed  the  voyager  that  he 
refused  to  say  anything  about  what  had  happened, 
except  that  five  miles  outside  of  the  harbor  he 
had  been  torpedoed,  and  they  had  to  take  to 
the  boats  in  a  hurry. 

A  Fourteen-Bob  9 At 

HE  foregoing  is  by  way  of  introducing  the  cap¬ 
tain  who  commented  on  the  quick  voyage.  A 
few  mornings  later  I  was  up  at  the  Admiralty 
House  when  he  came  into  the  waiting  room,  let 
himself  carefully  down  into  a  mahogany  chair, 
dropped  his  new  soft  gray  hat  into  his  lap,  and 
looked  around. 

"A  solemn  place,  ain’t  it?  Would  they  'ang  a 
chap,  dy  think,  if  V  was  to  Vivo  a  bit  of  a  smoke 
for  ’imself  while  waitin'?" 

I  said  thut  I  thought  the  fashion  nowadays  was 
rather  to  take  a  man  out  and  stand  him  up  against 
a  wall  and  shoot  him. 

Hr  was  tall,  heavily  built,  fresh -colored,  with  a 
way  of  seeming  to  reflect  deeply  before  he  replied 
to  anything.  By  and  by  he  said:  "Oh.  aye!"  and 
lit  hi*  cigarette.  hut  had  not  taken  the  M*cond  puff 
when  the  doorkeeper's  feet  sounded  outside,  at  which 
sound  he  pinched  the  cigarette  hurriedly  by  the 
neck,  and  looked  around  for  somewhere  to  dump  it. 
There  was  no  ash  tray,  and  the  table  being  bare 
mahogany,  the  floor  all  polished  wood,  the  fireplucc 
with  no  fire  in  it.  so  brassy  and  shiny  that  to  put 
anything  there  would  be  treason  he  dropped  the 
cig  irette  into  his  hat. 

The  doorkeeper  smelled  something,  but  be  wasn't 
one  who  looked  on  lowly  things  when  he  walked, 
and  so  did  not  see  the  little  spiral  of  smoke  curl¬ 
ing  up  from  the  hat. 

My  seafarer  was  in  a  great  stew.  To  sit  there 
and  watch  him  was  to  warm  up  to  him.  There 
he  was,  a  man  who  regularly  faced  death  by  more 
way*  than  one  at  sea.  but  now  in  deep  fear  that 
this  >horr-gotng  flunky  would  catch  him  smoking 
n  surreptitious  cigarette.  He  stared  determinedly 
at  every  place  except  at  his  hat  until  the  doorkeeper 
had  passed  on.  When  he  looked  at  his  hat  the  ciga¬ 
rette  had  burned  a  hole  in  It.  He  viewed  the  hat 


sadly.  “No  gainsayin'  It,  war  is  'ell,  ain't  it?  I 
paid  fourteen  bob  for  that  'at  three  day*  back  in 
Cardiff." 

I  went  out  to  help  him  buy  a  new  hat.  Ilut 
store*  were  scarce,  but  life  does  not  end  with 
hat  stores;  there  were  fleets  of  little  places  where 
a  man  could  sit  down  and  talk  about  more  impor¬ 
tant  thing*  than  hat*. 

“Give  Me  My  Little  Cargo  Boats'9 

IN  the  hotel  smoke  room  after  lunch  there  was 
no  sugar  for  our  coffee.  His  sea  training  began 
to  show  at  once.  "The  thing  you  'avc  to  learn 
to  do  at  sea  is  to  go  on  your  own.  Nobody  doing 
much  for  a  chap  that  ’e  don't  do  for  'issclf,  ts 
there?"  From  hi*  coat  pocket  he  drew  an  enve¬ 
lope  which  once  held  a  letter  from  home.  In 
place  of  the  letter  now  was  sugar.  “Prepared¬ 
ness,  'ere  it  is."  And  he  sweetened  our  coffee  from 
the  envelope. 

He  spoke  of  his  life  at  sen.  "I  can’t  *ay  that 
I  bke  it — I  can't  say  1  don’t  like  it — but  it  was 
my  life  before  the  war  and  it  'as  to  be  since. 
You’ve  aoen  my  ship.  ’aven*t  you,  lying  to  moor¬ 
ings?  Nothing  great  to  look  at,  is  she?  But  the 
manuging  director  of  our  company — 'e  'a*  the 
'and ling  of  maybe  a  ’undred  more  like  her — 'Let  'em 
’live  their  grand  passenger  ships,'  'e  says,  'but  give 
me  my  cargo  boats  that  pays  for  thelroelvea  every 
t*(o  voyages.’ 

“The  right  idea  'e  rad.  I'll  say  for  'im.  And  for 
my  part  of  it  there  is  no  everlasting  polishing  o' 
hrahss  and  painting  o'  white  work  and  no  buying  o' 
gold-laced  uniforms  at  your  own  cost.  And  there’s 
the  bonus  for  me.  Oh,  aye!  A  bit  of  bonus  ain't  a 
bit  of  'arm,  you  know,  especially  when  you've  a  wife 
that'*  no  eyesore  to  look  at,  and  little  kiddies  grow- 
in’  up. 

“Torpedoed?  Oh.  aye.  It’s  not  to  Ik?  expected 
of  a  man  to  escape  that  these  days.  My  chum  Boh, 
remember  'im — that  was  seven  hours  to  Alexandria 
and  back  with  a  rose  iri  ‘is  coat?  Ts  fourth  time 
torpedoed,  that  was.  I’ve  been  Mowed  up  only  three 
time*  myself.  Nothing  much  of  anything  special, 
the  last  time  and  the  time  before  that:  a  matter 
of  getting  into  boat*  and  by  and  by  being  picked 
up — no  more  than  that— -no.  But  the  first  time — 
maybe  it  was  u  novelty,  like,  then.  'Owever,  I’d 
carried  a  load  of  coal  to  Naples  and  getting  twenty- 
two  pounds  a  ton  for  coal  that  cost  two  pound  ten 
in  Cardiff  maybe  makes  it  a  bit  clearer  what  the 
managing  director  ’ad  in  mind  when  'e  said:  'Let 
Vm  'avc  their  grand  passenger  ships,  but  give  me 
my  little  cargo  boats.1 

“From  Naples  I  go  on  to  Piraeus  in  Greece,  and 
we  take  a  loud  on  there  admiruttv  stuff,  and  not 
to  be  spoken  of-  and  we  put  out  for  'ome.  She  was 
a  good  old  single  screw,  this  one  o’  mine.  Twenty- 
five  year  old — not  the  worst,  though  I'd  seen  better. 
Well  warmed  up,  she  could  squeeze  out  eight  knot*, 
or  maybe  right  and  a  ’alf.  I  'ung  close  to  the  land 
along  that  Greek  shore,  for  there’s  no  sense  'aving 
too  long  a  row  to  the  beach  In  boats  if  anything 
’appens,  is  there? 
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ky  good.  We're  rollin'  along  one  tnofllW'ig 
the  radio  man  came  in  with  a  message  vrhich 
Put  into  nearest  port.  U-boat*/ 
i]  without  ado  we  puts  into  a  little  place  down 
eel  of  Italy,  ami  that  night  I  'ad  a  *ot  barth 
lovely  lone  sleep  in  me  brahss  bed  which  the 
5  ’ml  given  me  for  Christmas  the  last  time 
And  a  gn*ut  pirn  sun*  it  was.  I  say. 
xt  morning  we  put  to  sea  again,  and  next  day 
ciimes  another  radio,  and  it  says:  'Put  into 
•t  port.  U-boats.'  And  we  put  into  Malta, 
tat  night  again  I  V!  another  'ot  barth  and 
sleep  in  me  brahss  bed. 

•  resume  our  voyage  from  Malta,  and  a  few 
later  I  get*  another  radio — more  U-boats — 
puts  into  Algiers.  Three  time*  in  one  week 
vide  with  me  aving  me  7>t  barth  and  a  fine 
n  me  brnhs*  bed — grand  good  luck,  I  say  now, 
lid  it  then  to  the  mute,  adding  to  it:  ‘There's 
al  station  west  of  Gibraltar — wouldn't  it  be 
tful  passing  that  signal  station  to  get  the 
to  put  back  to  Gib  and  stop  there  for  all- 
night  and  I  *ave  another  ’ot  barth  and  a 
sleep  in  me  four-poster  bed?  But  the  mate, 
y  say  a  *e  didn't  'ave  no  brahss  lied  aboard 
o  sleep  in,  and  >  saved  'is  'ot  barths,  'e  did, 
gut  'ome  to  enjoy  'em  proper. 

M  We're  Torpedoed ,  Sir 99 

dMERTIME  it  was.  and  I  likes  to  take  my 
tic  siesta  after  lunch  -  just  like  the  Dons  their* 
y'  know  and  I'm  'aving  me  siesta  next  day 
lunch  when  something  woke  me  up.  There's 
f  of  books  on  the  wall  o'  me  room — chart 
and  the  like — and  when  all  at  once  I  see 
piling  down  on  top  o'  me  I  says  to  meself: 
hing's  'appened.'  Anil  so  it  'ad.  The  mate, 
ks  'is  Vad  in  the  door  and  says:  ‘We're  tor- 
(,  sir/ 

icre  goes  me  bonus,*  I  says,  and  goes  on 

i  carried  a  3* inch  gun  in  a  little  *ousc  aft, 
icrc  was  tho  mate  firing  at  the  U-boatr  which 
ut  o'  water  and  maybe  two  miles  away.  It 
ne  o*  those  out-o'-clatc  guns  the  navy  would 
o  more  to  do  with,  and  so  they  passes  it  on 
thinking  new  good  guns  would  probably  1m* 

1  on  us.  Muyhe  that's  true.  None  of  us 
I  ever  fired  a  shot  from  the  gory  weapon  till 
ay.  The  mute  fired  two  shots  at  the  U-bout, 
don't  'it  anything.  The  U-boat  fires  two  shots 
and  she  'its  something.  One  of  'em  parsses 
;h  the  chart  house,  and  the  other  tears  a  nice 
ole  in  'er  for'ead. 

full'll  do  for  that  gun  practice,’  I  says, 
ren't  you  going  to  'ave  a  go  at  'em?* 
ou  can  'ave  all  the  go  at  ’em  you  plc-use/  I 
after  we  leave  the  ship.  Besides  you  there's 
rn  men  and  four  Eurasians  in  this  crew,  and 


some  of  Vm  will  maybe  like  to  see  'ome  again — I 
know  I  do!' 

“We  get  into  the  boat*,  myself  taking  along  what 
was  left  of  a  second  case  of  Scotch,  and  good  old 
prewar  Scotch  it  was.  not  the  gory  infant's  food 
they  serve  these  days  that  a  man  'as  to  take  a  tum¬ 
blerful  of  to  know  Vs  'aving  n  drink  at  all.  I  also 
took  along  three  sofy  cushions,  hand-worked  by  the 
missus,  with  pink  doves  and  cupids  and  the  like — 
rare-looking  they  was.  'A  man  might's  well  he  com¬ 
fortable/  I  says. 

“I  'ad  a  cook.  ‘If  comfort's  the  word,’  says  the 
cook,  'I  might’s  well  take  ulong  the  wife's  cunary,' 
and  >  takes  it  along  in  a  cage  in  one  'and,  and  a 
bag  o*  clothes  in  the  other.  'K's  in  the  bout  when 
>  thinks  to  go  back  for  a  package  o*  seed  Vd  left 
for  the  canary  on  the  shelf  in  the  galley.  *  'Urry 
up  with  your  bird  seed,'  l  says,  and  as  I  do  a  shell 
comes  along  and  explodes  inside  of  'er  old  frame 
somewhere*,  and  the  cook  says  maybe  'e'll  be  get¬ 
ting  along  without  the  seed — the  canary  not  being 
what  you'd  call  a  'eavy  eater,  anyway. 

“The  mute  'ad  a  cameruw,  and  when  we're  clear 
o'  the  ship  V  would  stand  up  and  set  the  cameraw 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  Eurasian  fireman  and  take 
shots  o'  the  ship  between  shells. 

“In  good  time  one  last  shell  Its  'er,  and  down 
she  goes.  The  U-boat  moves  off,  and  we  sec  no 
more  of  'er. 

“It's  n  fine  day  and  a  lovely  pink  sunset,  and 
there's  a  beautiful  mild  sirocco  blowing  off  the 
African  shore  to  make  the  *ot  night  pleusant  as 
we  approach  it  in  the  l*oats.  A  man  could  'ardly 
ar*k  to  he  torpedoed  under  more  pleasant  conditions, 
I  say,  and  we  continue  to  row  toward  the  shore  in 
*igh  'ope*.  It's  maybe  two  in  the*  morning  when 
we  see  the  sidelights  of  a  ship.  She's  bound  east — 
a  steamer — and  we  know  she’s  u  Britisher,  because 
we're  the  only  chaps  carried  lights  in  war  zones  at 
that  time.  Carryin'  lights  at  night,  o'  course,  made 
us  grand  marks  for  the  U-boats,  but  there  was  no 
'elp  for  it  A  Board  o*  Trade  regulation,  that  was, 
and  no  getting  away  from  what  the  Board  o’  Trade 
says.  We  'ad  our  choice  o'  carrying  lights  and 
losing  our  ships  or  not  carrying  lights  and  losing 
our  jobs.  So  we  lost  our  ships.  After  a  year  and 
a  'alf  of  war  some  bright  chap  in  the  board  said 
that  maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  change  tho 
regulation  about  carrying  lights,  and  they  did.  And 
about  time,  we  said. 

Extraordinary  Luck 

mQOME  o'  the  crew  were  for  'ailing  the  ship  in 
Othe  night.  “Ail  >111'  I  says.  'D’y*  think  I  want 
to  be  took  into  that  rotten  'ole  of  a  Port  Said,  or 
maybe  Alexandria,  and  that  end  o’  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fair  lousy  with  U-boats?  Besides,  well  get 
’ome  quicker  this  way,’  I  says,  and  allows  >r  to 
pass  on.  In  Lhe  morning  we  run  on  to  the  beach, 
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and  ’ardly  there  when  a  crowd  of  Ayrabs  come  gal¬ 
loping  down  on  'oraeback  to  us.  'We'll  be  killed 
now,9  says  the  mate,  and  talks  under  'is  breath 
o'  stubborn  captains  who  wouldn’t  'ail  a  friendly 
ship’s  light  in  the  dark;  hut  the  only  killing  the 
Ayrabs  do  is  two  young  goats  for  breakfast.  And 
thev  make  coffee  that  was  coffee,  and  We  *ad  » 
lovely  meal  on  the  sand.  And  by  and  by  they  steered 
us  along  the  shore  to  where  was  a  French  destroyer, 
which  takes  us  over  to  Gibraltar,  and  from  Gib 
we  passed  on  through  Spain  and  France  to  Havre. 
Three  week*  that  took,  and  I  never  'ucl  such  a  three 
weeks  in  all  me  life.  'Brow,  raging  'eroes— that's 
wot  we  were! 

“At  Havre  the  French  authorities  took  the  mate's 
pictures  out  o'  the  cameraw,  and  they  never  did  give 
'em  back.  Except  for  that,  it  was  a  fine  pleasure, 
that  land  cruise  'omr, 

“Lucky?  Oh,  aye,  you  may  well  say  it.  Three 
times  in  one  week  I  'ad  me  'ot  barth  and  me  lovely 
sleep  in  me  bra h ns  bed  it's  not  to  be  looked  for 
with  ordinary  luck,  you  know." 

«'Ero!  7m  a  9 Ero  ?” 

NE  day  the  destroyer  to  which  I  was  assigned 
put  to  sea.  There  were  other  destroyers,  and 
we  were  to  take  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the 
naval  base  to  such  and  such  a  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  and  there  turn  them  loose.  My  cargo  friend'a 
ship  was  of  the  convoy. 

We  made  such  and  such  a  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  there  we  turned  them  loose,  signaling  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  them  and  waiting  for  acknowledgment.  They 
acknowledged  the  signal.  We  then  hoisted  the  three 
pennants  which  everywhere  at  sen  means:  Pleasant 
voyage!  They  answered  with  the  three  pennants 
which  everywhere  spells:  Thank  you.  And  no  sooner 
done  than  away  they  bolted,  each  for  himself,  and 
let  the  U-boats  get  the  hindmost. 

The  hindmost  here  was  the  rusty  old  cargo  boat 
of  my  friend.  I  could  see  her  for  miles  after 
the  others  were  hull  down;  and  long  after  I  could 
see  her  I  could  picture  him — walking  his  lonely 
bridge  and  his  ship  plugging  away  at  her  seven 
or  maybe  seven  and  a  half  knots  across  the  lonely 
ocean. 

Three  times  torpedoed  and  taking  it  all  as  part 
of  his  work!  Some  day  they  may  get  him  and  ho 
won't  come  back;  and  when  they  do  the  world  will 
hear  little  attorn  him.  Hero?  lie  a  hero?  Why. 
a  shore-going  flunky  had  him  bluffed  for  smoking 
a  surreptitious  cigarette  in  high  quarters! 

#irEn>l  ’Im  a  >ro?  Why,  'c  don't  even  wear  a 
uniform." 

So  there  they  are,  the  wheezing  old  cargo  Inml.* 
and  their  officers  and  crews,  regularly  running  the 
U-boat  blockade:  British,  French,  Italian,  Ameri¬ 
can,  hut  mostly  British.  No  heroes,  but  the  Lord 
help  their  people  if  they  hadn't  stayed  on  the  job. 


‘‘/n  pood  time  one  taut  shell  'ils  'er.  and  down  s/ie  goes" 
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PEE  DISH  THE  ELEPHANT  -  i'anadian*  giving  a  Luge  luucil 


THE  MEN  ME9 RE 
FIGHT  I SH 

They  are  the  iirrt  prisoner* 
in  the  center  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Then  arc  the  men 
ngntont  N'/iorn,  a*  a  type, 
ire  must  tig  tit  to  the  limit 
of  our  strength.  They  are 
Trunnion  officers ;  tm>  id 
the  IkmiI  of  arrogant , 
brutal  taskmaster*  ahose 
iloctnnex  »/mn  Hermann 
forth  on  her  lunatic  quest 
of  irorld  *  rririt  dominion 
Canailiutt  O'Tinul 


HIT  BY  A  BLRSTINH  SHELL 
Here  in  a  remarkable  and  probably 
unique  photograph.  It  shotrs  a  Her¬ 
man  high •explonii'c  nhetl  burnt ing  in 
a  field  behind  the  British  linen .  and  a 
British  soldier  falling,  uoundetl  by  one 
of  the  flying  fragments .  The  picture 
is  absolutely  unreloitched,  its  blur  reft 
appi'arance  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  force  of  I hr  concussion  must  hare 
been  such  as  to  jar  the  camera  rio- 
tently.  Evidently  (he  phottqjrapher 
heard  the  shell  coming  a  rut  aimed  at 
about  I  he  spot  he  expected  it  to  land , 
only  to  hare  it  fall  rattier  nearer  than 
he  had  expected  entirely  too  near  ! 

Britlfth  Official  Q  Undarwnod  ff  Vmlcmuil 
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THE  BSD  OF  AS  AIR  Dt  EL 
After  a  furiuuM  battle  between  a 
French  and  a  German  air  scout  both 
planet  were  disabled  and  farced  to 
detrend  behind  the  French  tinea.  The 
machines  landed  about  a  hundrtd 
yards  apart,  whereupon  the  German 
pitot— who,  like  his  French  opponent , 
ffd#  unhurt— promptly  tel  his  plane 
on  fire .  The  photograph .  taken  from 
a  second  French  ptanc.  shows  the  Ger¬ 
man  machine ,  at  the  left,  in  Homes. 
At  the  extreme  rtght  (s  the  French 
machine .  and  scattered  about  the 
Held  are  groups  of  French  soldiers. 
A  larger  group,  between  the  tiro,  is 
crowding  around  the  German  aviator 
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TUB  BETTER  PART  OF  V ALOR  —  British  artillerymen  tearing  a  heavily  shelled  road 


PEHSIIISG  S  MEN  ARB 
OS  TUB  JOB 
There  were  no  Americans 
fighting  at  the  first  battle 
of  the  Marne;  there  arc 
thousands  fighting  at  the 
second.  This  photograph, 
taken  shortly  itefore  the 
fierman  offensive  of  the 
end  of  May ,  shows  an 
American  battalion  swing¬ 
ing  down  a  road  in  the 
Marne  district  the  scene 
of  the  present  fighting 

French 
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J  V  I  HE  railroad  from  A  Men  runs  we«t- 

C|  ward.  On  it,  eight  mile-  from  Alden, 
.  just  before  Stockton.  La  Hoped*!*. 

Thr  village  proper  of  Hopedalc  is* 
/  on  the  south  Aide  of  the  railroad.  On 
{  the  north  side  are  residences,  w»me 
'  ^  uf  them  very  old,  some  very  new. 

Home  in  between,  hut  whatever  may  be  said  of  them 
individually,  they  are  ull  in  a  beautiful  **ttine. 
There  ore  beautiful  curving  drives,  with  gravel  walk* 
beside  them,  fine  trees  and  lawns  and,  at  the  proper 
time.  Ilowers.  The  people  who  live  in  the  house* 
are  quite  the  mo*t  pleasant,  prosperous,  and  cul¬ 
tured  that  Alden  and  it*  environs  can  boast.  Hope- 
dale  is  a  place  where  one  lives,  if  one  can. 

Running  north  from  the  railroad  station  i*  Milk 
Street,  which  crosses  Morton  Avenue,  and  then 
swings  to  the  right,  past  Phipps  Street.  Ladd*  Lanr, 
and  Dodge  Rond.  Then  it  come*  to  Murray  Road, 
which  run*  uphill  perhaps  a  quarter  of  u  mile,  and 
then  down  aguin  and  wanders  olT  into  the  country 
toward  Stockton. 

At  the  top  of  thin  hill  was  and  Is  the  Muriay  place. 
n«c«>  upon  a  rime  it  had  been  the  Murray  farm,  hut 
real  farms  had  long  since  moved  beyond  easy  walk 
mg  distance  of  the  Hopedale  Station. 

The  Murray  who  hud  built  and  first  lived  in  the 
Murray  house  was  Jeremiah,  whose  son  was  John, 
and  John's  son  was  Richard.  Jeremiah's  father  had 
been  a  farmer,  but  Jerry,  being  of  ari  artistic  tem¬ 
perament,  had  taken  up  blacksmithing,  and  later  its 
allied  arts,  which  consisted  of  making  other  things 
than  horseshoes  out  of  iron.  Many  of  Jeremiah's 
creations,  such  as  lanterns,  locks,  gates,  hinges,  and¬ 
irons.  and  the  like,  arc  highly  prised  t'*  t hi-  day. 
for  Jeremiah  wrought  skillfully. 

Later  on  the  business  was  not  just  Jerry  Murray, 
but  Jeremiah  Murray  &  Son,  Ornamental  Iron  Work, 
the  son,  of  course,  being  John.  Finally  it  was  Jere¬ 
miah  Murray  &  Son  Company,  and  the  company  was 
John  I  before  he  died,  John's  younger  brother  Otis, 
mid  Richard.  John’s  Kin,  and  a  few  people  who  owned 
.1  few  shares  of  stock,  which  never,  under  any  cir 
cumstances.  were  sold,  but  passed  as  legacies. 

John's  wife,  Father,  died  when  Richard  was  a 
very  small  boy.  Richard,  with  his  work  ull  laid  out 
iiefore  him,  went  to  college  and  studied  architecture, 
structural  design,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  other 
thing1  pet  tabling  to  iron  and  bronze  work,  from  the 
railing  about  a  voltage  window  to  the  elevator  fronts 
in  Urge  office  buildings. 

Thr  period  in  which  Jeremiah  built  his  hou*-e  was 
not  a  period  ol  good  architecture.  But  there  was  one 
-living  grace — Jeremiah  had  seen  a  house  that  was 
a  I liing  of  beauty,  and  hr  had  pointed  it  out  to  his 
.'Tclutvct  ami  -aid;  “Build  me  nnc  like  it."  Thcarchi- 
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tect,  bound  ns  to  thr  a  ▼  m  ^  ^  • 

exterior,,  had  vented 
hi*  wrath  on  the  inte-  _ 

rior,  and  as  a  result  t?  A 

there  was  a  “For  Sale"  ** 

sign  upon  the  premise*  ILLUST  R  ATI  D 

The  “For  -Sale"  sign 
had  been  on  the  cedar 

tree  at  the  gale  for  nearly  live  years.  Plenty 
of  offers  for  the  Murray  place  had  been  made 
to  Richard  Murray,  but  they  had  not  approached 
the  very  high  price  which  he  had  placed  on  it. 

He  really  didn't  want  to  *ell  at  all,  and  the 
sign  was  a  half. humorous  thing  to  case  his  con 
science.  Richard  carried  it,  laughed  at  it,  and  loved 
iL  The  sign  had  gone  up  immediately  after  his 
father's  death  It  was  surely  no  place  for  a  twenty, 
one-year-old  boy  to  live  in.  Besides  being  for  sale, 
it  was  for  rent,  furnished  or  partly  furnished,  but 
that  was  a  joke  pure  and  simple,  for  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  u  reasonable  rent  for  it  and  keep  the 
grounds  in  condition  would  never  live  inside  it,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  liked  the  outside. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  October,  after  the  sign 
had  been  up  for  five  years,  Richard  Murray  was 
out  driving.  He  was  a  creature  of  habit,  and  drove 
in  thr  country  nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon.  In 
the  morning  he  played  golf,  and  after  lunch  he  drew 
up  before  a  certain  door  and  called:  "Oh,  Nance!" 
if  thr  door  happened  to  be  open.  If  it  wasn't,  he 
opened  it  and  then  called:  "Oh,  Nance!" 

He  had  opened  the  door  that  afternoon,  and  Nance 
had  answered  Some  lime  l»efnre  sunset  hr  had  said 
to  her:  “Would  you  mind  '•topping  a  minute  at  the 
place?  I'd  like  tn  take  a  look  at  it." 

Nance  did  not  object,  and  they  went  through  the 
gateway  and  up  the  drive.  Richard's  key  unlocked 
the  front  door,  and  they  went  in  and  shortly  after 
came  out  aguin.  They  walked  slowly  around  the 
hou?*.  and  looked  at  the  old  flower  beds,  hardly  more 
than  outlines  of  their  former  glory.  They  slow  I 
side  by  sidr,  without  speaking,  their  eyes  wandering 
over  the  weeds,  the  grass-grown  paths,  the  empty 
fountain,  the  unlrimmed  hedges  and  tree*.  It  wa¬ 
it  very  depressing  picture,  and  the  two  young  people, 
for  all  theit  gavety  and  happiness,  felt  the  burden 
•  »f  the  gloom  nUiut  them. 

Richard  turned  so  that  he  could  see  Nancy.  She 
was  a  tall  girl,  well  built,  of  ail  athletic  figure.  Met 
hair  was  almost  red.  but  not  quite,  for  one  hud  to 
*t*nd  in  just  the  right  light  to  >»'e  the  red  gleam 
from  this  dark  brown  Her  face  was  rather  full, 
her  cheek  bone*  hidi.  and  the  cheek-*,  themsclvo 
smooth  and  soft-  Her  chin  and  her  jaws  didn’t  agree 
with  her  mouth  at  all;  they  were  very  firm  and  nug 
go-led  that  when  Mb*s  Nancy  set  about  Making 
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something  happen  it  was  very  likely  to  happen.  H"* 
her  mouth  stated  just  as  clearly  that  nothing  should 
happen,  if  she  could  help  it,  that  wasn't  pleasant 
and  kind.  Nancy  smiled  a  great  deal  oftener  than 
-he  laughed,  anti  when  she  smiled  she  wji*  mor* 
beautiful  than  ever.  Her  beauty  was  of  the  sort  that 
you  pick  out  from  a  mob  and  that  makes  you  say : 
“There  is  a  strong,  healthy,  clean,  bright- looking 
girl;  I'll  bet  she's  a  corker." 

HE  was  twenty  year*,  one  month 
and  one  day  old  Richard  had 
waited  for  the  day,  for  it  wa¬ 
ttle  anniversary  of  another  day 
seven  years  ago.  He  had  brought 
hrr  to  the  old  place  to  remind  her 
of  the  day. 

"Nancy,  don't  you  think  it's  time  you  and  1  did 
something  about  this'*" 

She  heard  the  wonts  clearly  enough,  but  a  he  did 
not  move.  He  saw  the  color  mount  into  her  face 

"Nance,  don’t  you  understand?" 

And  still  Miss  Nancy  did  not  move.  Then,  be  fur* 
she  quite  knew  what  had  happened,  she  felt  all 
crushed  and  some  one  was  kissing  her  and  she  %\a- 
letting  him  do  it. 

That  was  un  unhe  ird-nf  thing  and  must  not  I- 
allowed.  She  broke  away  from  him.  looked  :it  hin 
for  an  instant,  and  ran  through  the  woods,  string* 
to  a  hole  in  the  fence,  across  her  own  lawn  ami 
into  her  own  horn* 

Richard  stood  perfectly  Mill  and  watched  her  id 
she  disappeared.  Then  he  grinned  and,  still  gm 
mng.  drove  out  through  h»s  own  gate  and  into  ih« 
next  one,  which  was  Nance's,  lie  walked  in.  Naim  ’ 
family  greeted  him  with  varying  degrees  of  cordiu 
ity,  depending  upon  limv  busy  they  were. 

Richard  idl'd  his  pipe,  lighted  it.  and  ssuid. 
“When's  Nancy?” 

"Upstairs,"  volunteered  Henry,  a  mall  brother 

“Sure,  but  where  upstairs?  Iii  the  library?" 

“Heir i tig  dolled  up;  w bat'd  you  expert?'* 

“Maybe  I'll  do  the  tame,"  said  Richard,  and  up 
he  went  Hi.-  hriudh  being  washed  and  hi*  hair 
brushed,  be  made  furthei  inquiries  over  the  bur.i 
ter*  f«r  Nancy.  Sh<  had  not  conic  down,  however. 
mi  Richard  mu  himwlf  upon  the  next  to  the  lowest 
**bp  of  the  third  story  Main-  and  waited,  smoking. 
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r  l»*t  Nancy  came,  and  Richard 
managed  to  ret  her  into  the  up¬ 
stairs  sitting  room,  lie  stood  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  door.  “You 
can’t  run  uway  now,'*  he  said. 
•'Why  should  1  run  away?'* 

"You  did  before.” 
just  forgot.  Dick,  but  don’t  do  it 

Dpi  in,  please  ” 

“The  seven  years  arc  up.  Nance." 

"Seven  veara?  What  has  seven  years  to  do  with 
a  lot  of  gardening?” 

"Don’t  you  remember  the  day  we  agreed  to  1k» 
engaged  for  seven  years,  without  say l up  anything 
to  each  other  about  it?  We  were  never  to  mention 
it  unless  one  of  us  wanted  to  call  it  off.” 

“I  was  thirteen  then;  it  was  a  joke." 

"No,  it  wasn’t  a  joke.  I  knew  then  that  you  were 
going*  to  be  what  you  are  now.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  think  of  your  belonging  to  any  other  man. 
Don't  you  love  me.?" 

Nancy  shook  her  bead.  “Not  a  bit*” 

"I've  waited  a  long  time  for  to-day  to  come,  Nancy. 
I’ve  wanted  to  ask  you  to  marry  me  ever  since  you 
were  seventeen  or  eighteen,  to  promise  again  what 
we  promised  seven  years  ago.  1  didn't  because  I 
didn't  think  it  was  fair;  you  were  too  young." 

"Rut,  Dick,  don't  you  understand.  I've  never 
thought  of  love  or  getting  married  at  all.  Think. 
I'm  only  twenty,  which  is  much  too  soon  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  Twenty-five  is  early  enough.” 

"What 'a  the  use  of  wasting  five  perfectly  good 
years?” 

"But  they  won't  be  wasted.  I’m  having  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  a*  1  am.  Door  Dicky,"  she  sighed.  "We’ve 
been  such  good  friends,  and  had  such  good  times 
together,  and  now  to  have  you  suddenly  get  so  senti¬ 
mental  and  spoil  it  all.  Is  your  heart  really  broken, 
Mr.  Murray?” 

"No,  Nance;  my  heart  isn’t  broken.  I’m  going  to 
seep  on  hoping  and  praying.  I’m  going  to  fix  up 
the  house;  I’m  going  to  muke  it  just  as  beautiful 
inside  as  it  is  outside.  It’s  going  to  lx*  your  house; 
I’m  going  to  give  it  to  you  for  a  wedding  present, 
with  the  land  and  the  farm  across  the  road,  even  if 
you  don't  marry  me.  I'm  going  to  fix  up  the  grounds, 
cut  out  all  the  evergreens,  open  things  up.  make  them 
hcnutifuL  And  if  you  wunt  me  to,  I'll  put  a  nice, 
wnooth,  straight  path  from  your  house  to  this  one, 
so  you  can  come  back  to  your  mother  quickly  and 
comfortably,  if  I  treat  you  badly.” 

Nancy  had  shut  her  eyes,  her  head  was  back 
against  the  cushion  uf  the  morris  chair.  She  did 
nnt  look  unhappy.  When  he  stopped  speaking  she 
opened  her  eyes  a  little  and  smiled. 

"You’re  a  nice  hoy,  Dicky,  and  it's  sweet  of  you 
to  offer  me  all  those  things,  but  let's  go  on  being 
friends;  nothing  could  be  nicer  than  that,” 

"Friends  fiddlesticks!  Maybe  a  wife  can  be  a 
friend,  but  that’s  beside  the  point"  He  left  his 
own  chair  and  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  hers.  “Please 
shut  your  eyes.” 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  very  comfortable.” 

"Please,  for  me.” 

" You’ll  behave?” 

"Yes.” 

It  might  Ik*  that  Nancy  had  her  share  of  curiosity. 

Very  quickly  hr  put  the  thing  over  her  head.  “No. 


"I  know  you 


not  yet,"  he  said.  She  tried  to  clone  her  han  I,  hut 
she  was  not  quick  enough.  "Dick!”  she  cried  and 
*hc  lay  hack  and  her  aye*  closed.  What  was  there 
to  say?  She  lifted  the  string  of  pearls  from  her 
breast  and  let  them  drop  again.  Then  she  looked 
at  the  ring  on  her  finger.  Her  cheeks  were  coverrd 
with  crimson,  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  rapidly. 

"That.”  he  said,  holding  the  hand  that  wore  the 
ring,  "is  nothing.  It  came  from  a  store.  But  these” — 
he  touched  the  pearls — "did  not  come  from  a  store. 
1  found  them  in  father**  box  after  he  died.  With 
them  in  the  box  was  a  note  in  my  father’s  hand¬ 
writing,  telling  me  to  give  them  to  my  wife.  If  I 
am  ever  to  have  a  wife,  Nancy,  she  will  lie  you,  so 
they  are  yours.  If  you  will  not  take  them,  give  them 
to  your  mother.  I  think  she  will  keep  them,  if  you 
ask  her  to,  in  memory  of  the  love  the  Murrays  have 
always  had  forlicr.” 

Then  a  small  brother  came  in  suddenly  and  said 
that  supper  was  ready,  and  Richard  did  not  see  the 
pearls  or  the  ring  again  that  night,  nor  did  he  see 
Nancy  alone,  for  she  stuck  to  the  family  like  a  bur. 

That  night  Nancy’s  mother  henrd  Nancy  call. 
She  went  into  Nancy’s  room  and  found  her  in  bed. 
Nancy  smiled  and.  by  patting  the  proper  part  of 
the  bed,  indicated  where  her  mother  was  to  ait  down. 
Nancy  blinked  at  her  und  then  smiled,  and  blinked 
and  smiled,  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
neck,  and  ruhhed  her  cheek  with  her  own.  and  then 
nestled  down  on  her  mother’s  shoulder.  From  some¬ 
where  came  a  muffled  "Guess  what's  happened,  ran.'* 

Ma  took  daughter  by  the  shoulders  and  sat  her 
up  straight  She  scowled  at  her  very  seriously, 
turned  her  head  from  side  to  side,  then  turned  the 
light  so  that  it  shone  on  her  daughter’s  face. 

“I  can’t  imagine  what  has  happened,  not  possibly,” 
exclaimed  ma. 

“Dick  has  asked  me  to  marry  him.” 

“What!"  Surprise,  amazement,  and  horror  were 
in  ma's  voice. 

“Yes,  he  did,  to-night.” 

“Annette,  you  must  be  careful  of  my  heart;  it 
won’t  stand  shock*.” 

Nancy  looked  at  her  mother.  "What  do  you  mean, 
mother?” 

“I  mean  that  you  must  not  tell  me  things  like  that 
suddenly.  You  must  work  up  to  them  gradually. 
Naturally.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Of 
course  you  refused  him.” 

“Of  course.” 

"You  did?  My  goodne**,  why?” 

“Wrhy?  I  don’t  know;  I  just  did.” 

“When  is  he  coming  back?” 

“To-morrow  nighL” 

“Sounds  as  though  you  didn’t*  refuse  him  very 
emphatically.” 

“I  did,  just  as  emphatically  a*  I  could.” 

“You  say  he’s  coming  back  to-morrow  night — 
dinner,  I  suppose?” 

"We  didn't  say  anything  about  dinner.” 

“Didn't  you?" 

“Mother,  what  is  the  matter?” 

"The?  shock." 

“What  shock?" 

“Hearing  that  you  two  are  seriously  considering 
getting  married.  I  never  suspected  it.” 

“Mother,  you’re  teasing  me.” 

“I  don't  want  to  tease  you.  daughter,  but  you  don’t 


blame  me  for  not  bring  surprised.  Your  father  and 
I  are  very  much  pleased.” 

“You  and  father  pleased— at  what?” 

“You  and  Richard.” 

"But  1  haven’t — I  I’m  not  going  to  marry  him.” 

Nancy’s  mother  took  her  daughter's  head  between 
her  hands.  “I  understand.  Nancy,  hut  I’m  afraid 
you  are.  It  has  lieen  perfectly  evident  for  some  days 
at  least,  even  for  some  years:  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  years.” 

“But,  mother — ” 

"He’s  a  very  nice  boy.  Nancy,  quite  the  ho!  !>oy 
I  know,  and  you’re  a  very  sensible  young  woman. 
You  will  be  very  happy.”  She  kissed  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  cheek. 

“But,  mother,  I  tell  you — ” 

“There,  there.  Nancy.  You  take  your  old  mother's 
advice:  don't  tease  him  when  he  comes  to-morrow. 
Good  night,  daughter.” 


the  way  from  the  Gray  house 
Richard  Murray  felt  as  a  man  feels 
who  has  been  tried  for  murder  arid 
convicted,  notwithstanding  that  he 
is  innocent,  that  the  evidence  was 
overwhelmingly  in  his  favor,  and 
that  the  judge  told  the  jury  they 
couldn't  do  a  thing  hut  find  the  prisoner  "not  guilty” 
without  leaving  their  seats. 

Many  and  many  a  time  he  had  wanted  to  say: 
"Let’*  not  wait  for  the  seven  years,  Nancy.  I<et’* 
be  engaged  for  a  couple  of  months  and  then  he 
married.”  and  Nancy  was,  of  course,  to  huve  said: 
“All  right,  Dick,  that  suits  me.  I  don’t  want  to 
wait  either.” 

But  he  had  waited  until  Nancy  was  twenty,  be¬ 
cause  Nancy  must  Ik?  fairly  treated.  She  came  out 
when  she  was  eighteen,  and  to  let  her  commit  her¬ 
self  before  she  had  seen  something  of  the  world 
would  not  have  been  fair.  She  should  see  other 
older  men  and  learn  a  lot  of  things  that  rio  girl 
of  eighteen  could  possibly  know.  Nancy  had  had 
her  two  seasons,  hut  it  had  seemed  to  Richard  that 
those  two  yearn  had  brought  them  closer  and  closer. 

It  never  entered  hi*  head  that  Nancy  could  refuse 
him.  Day  by  day  he  had  become  more  and  more 
sure  of  her,  and  day  by  day  he  had  become  happier 
and  happier.  The  perfect  understanding  between 
them,  without  a  word  being  spoken,  had  seemed  to 
him  a  very  wonderful  thing.  And  then  Nancy  had 
refused  him,  and  he  was  afraid  that  Nancy  meant 
it.  “It  simply  mean*,'’  Richard  thought,  “that  I 
have  misunderstood.” 

Richard  Murray  had  had  plenty  of  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  Nancy  Gray  would  accept  him.  She  was 
not  a  flirt,  nor  had  she  ever  shown  any  desire  for 
a  galaxy  of  beaus.  There  had  surely  been  some 
sort  of  understanding  between  them.  Their  lives 
had  been  lived  together;  she  had  no  older  brother, 
and  he  had  taken  an  older  brother's  place.  They 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  could  not  go 
where  other  boys  and  girls  went  together  except 
with  each  other.  There  had  been  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other.  The  library  upstairs  had  been 
for  him  and  no  other  man,  she  had  been  his  for  foot¬ 
ball  and  baseball  games,  and  no  other  man's.  They 
had  planned  their  dances  and  dinners  together,  and 
he  had  taken  her  and  brought  {Continued  on  page  23) 


"Untimely  Boldness” 

HE  MARINES,"  says  the  dispatch  describing  one  of  the  finest 
small  engagements  of  the  war,  "went  beyond  their  objective 
and  entered  the  village  of  Torcy.”  That  is  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  impetuous  youth  of  this  gallant  corps.  It  may  be 
a  fault  to  be  so  exhilarated  by  the  spirit  of  pursuit  that  you  go 
beyond  the  point  which  you  were  asked  to  take  and  hold,  but  it  is 
a  fault  closely  akin  to  a  virtue.  "Happy  the  army,"  says  Clalsk- 
witz,  "in  which  an  untimely  boldness  frequently  manifests  itself; 
it  is  an  exuberant  growth  which  shows  a  rich  soil."  British  officers 
have  complained  of  the  headlong  eagerness  of  the  Canadians  which 
carried  them  farther  than  they  should  have  gone  and  exposed  them 
to  unnecessary  danger.  But  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Canadians  did 
much  to  enliven  their  neighbors  from  the  motherland.  Our  men 
are  of  the  same  mold.  A  French  liaison  officer  whose  work  took 
him  to  all  parts  of  the  front  told  the  writer  two  years  ago  that 
the  Canadians  were  the  best  soldiers  of  all — better  even  than  the 
“elite"  troops  of  Germany. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  modern  American  military 
theory  is  all  in  favor  of  persistent  attack  as  the  best  defense.  “We 
will  not  be  content  with  merely  holding  our  positions,"  says  an  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  of  high  standing.  “When  we  get  troops  enough  over  there 
we  will  try  to  push  through.  That  is  the  definite  policy  of  our  lead¬ 
ers.  anil  that  is  what  the  people  of  this  country  expect  of  us." 
He  added  a  piece  of  cheerful  information.  "Most  of  our  troops  are 
in  the  Metz  sector,"  he  said.  "And  1  know  thp  Metz  sector  as  well 
as  I  know  my  own  back  yard.  The  German  problems  on  that 
sector  were  sent  to  us  and  became  part  of  our  daily  grind  at  school. 
If  we  fail  there,  it  will  not  be  because  wo  don’t  understand  the 
military  opportunities  and  difficulties  of  that  pari  of  the  line.” 

General  Fno»l  is  of  the  same  school  as  our  younger  officers, 
for  he  says:  "Our  first  axiom  must  be  that,  completely  to  achieve 
its  object,  a  battle  must  not  be  purely  defensive.  A  purely  defen¬ 
sive  battle,  even  well  conducted,  does  not  result  in  a  victor  and  a 
vanquished.  It  is  simply  a  game  that  must  begin  over  again." 

When  the  time  comes  to  swing  his  “bludgeon,"  as  he  describes 
it.  the  general  will  find  none  of  his  followers  more  eager  to  liecnme 
i  he  head  of  that  weapon  than  the  American  troops,  whose  fighting 
blond  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  marines  “who  went 
beyond  their  objective  and  entered  the  village  of  Torcy." 

In  Union — 

NASMUCH  as  Colonel  Rkimncton,  while  military  editor  of  the 
LiOiidon  "Times.”  was  outspoken  in  opposing  unity  of  command, 
interest  attaches  to  the  “Times’s"  dispatch  from  Paris,  saying: 

We  British  and  we  French  have  now  one  army.  General  Koch  has  accepted 
very  heavy  responsibilities  at  a  critical  moment.  He  is  well  fitted  for  the  task, 
enjoying,  as  he  does,  the  earned  confidence  of  the  British  General  Stuff.  The 
soldiers  at  the  front  have  accepted  loyally  the  new  order  of  thiiijrs.  and  the 
success  of  General  FocM’U  action  must  not  be  compromised  by  Ill-informed, 
injudicious,  and  untimely  criticism  by  civilians  and  politicians 

There  has  been  no  marked  disposition  in  America,  even  on  the 
l>art  of  “civilians  and  politicians,"  to  criticize  Foch  or  the  idea  of 
unity  of  command.  Later  on,  as  American  losses  necessarily  grow 
heavier,  there  may  be  hints  that  disadvantages  as  well  as  benefits 
follow  from  unity  of  command.  The  necessity  for  that  unity  will, 
however,  remain  perfectly  clear  regardless  of  whether  or  not  FOCH 
has  improved  his  great  reputation  as  a  strategist.  Unity  of  command 
is,  on  the  western  front,  an  essential  condition  of  military  health: 
and  details  must  not.  at  any  crisis,  divert  the  American  mind  from 
the  main  principle.  When  Franklin  declared:  “We  must  all  hang 
together,  nr  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately  I"  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  This  statement  holds  good  to¬ 
day.  not  of  our  forty-eight  States  only,  but  of  all  the  States  which 
make  up  the  alliance  against  the  powers  of  Terrorism.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unity  of  command  must  be  extended  rather  than  limited. 

By  Way  of  History 

Jl'ST  inside  the  back  cover  of  this  week’s  COLLIER'S  we  reprint 
a  statement  by  Ambassador  Gkk\ki>  telling  why  he  is  against 
the  |Hjslal-zoning  legislation  framed  to  take  effect  July  1.  HUH, 
Citizens  w'm  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  public  opinion 
is  still,  and  rightly,  a  national  force  -also  citizens  who.  when  they 
say  “United  States.”  slightly  emphasize  the  first  of  the  two  words 
— will  want  to  read  'be  statement.  Everyone  else  should  skip  it. 
J» »f  20,  tOlS 


Propaganda 

ISN’T  the  American  public  growing  a  little  weary  now  of  tin- 
word  “propaganda"?  It  is  natural  enough,  perhaps,  to  blame 
off  on  "German  propaganda"  any  inconvenient  or  disagreeable 
remark,  fact,  or  statistic.  All  the  same,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  iust  how  much  enemy  propaganda  there  really  is  going  on 
in  America  under  war  conditions.  Before  we  entered  the  war,  and 
before  we  got  really  going,  there  certainly  was  a  German  propa¬ 
ganda:  and  not  limited  to  the  German-language  press  either!  But 
at  present  there's  “none  at  all,”  one  Washington  official  tells  us — 
though  maybe  he’s  too  optimistic.  Disloyal  individuals,  certainly, 
and  “alien  enemies”  and  persons  imperfectly  Americanized,  and 
persons  stupidly  excessive  in  their  optimism — from  whom  ema¬ 
nate  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  war.  and  our  part  in  it,  and  this  or 
that  ally’s  part  in  it.  and  the  probable  length  of  it.  But  let  us 
not  call  stupidity— even  our  neighbor’s  stupidity — "German  propa¬ 
ganda":  not  unless  we  really  do  know  what  we’re  talking  about. 
In  a  country  of  popular  traditions  and  aspirations  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  cheapen  such  phrases:  they  may  be  needed  later  on  to  expres* 
(and  combat)  the  real  thing. 

The  Long  Pull 

ARE  we  halfway  through  the  war?  Many  of  us  please  ourselves 
.  daily  with  the  idea  that  the  end  is  rather  near,  and  this  same 
thought  underlies  all  the  scholarly  comparisons  with  what  happened 
at  Waterloo,  all  the  newspaper  editorial  assurances  that  Germany 
strikes  now  in  frantic  hnste  to  win  before  America  can  do  her  part. 
The  deeper  indications  seem  to  be  that  the  end  is  rather  far  off. 
We  must  distinguish  dearly  between  Teuton  policy  and  the  Teuton 
press  agency  which  laliors  to  make  that  policy  less  bitter  to  the 
German  people.  No  horse  ever  haulpd  a  load  of  a  hundred  ton*: 
the  work  is  done  a  ton  or  so  at  a  time  with  intermittent  oats,  water, 
and  rest.  In  the  same  way  Potsdam  keeps  the  German  Michel 
going — just  this  one  final  task  and  then  peace.  But  why  should 
we  believe  Potsdam? 

These  gigantic  attacks  in  Picardy,  in  Flanders,  past  Rheims 
to  the  Marne,  and  so  on.  may  very  well  be  intended  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  line  of  battle  from  which  the  boche  can  destruc¬ 
tively  bombard  Paris  and  the  great  industrial  district  of  the  lower 
Seine  valley.  Holding  the  northern  French  coast  would  enable- 
the  boche  to  multiply  the  submarine  peril  and  to  bring  various 
English  cities  under  direct  gunfire;  for  which  work  this  infamous 
long-range  shooting  at  Paris  is  a  rehearsal.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Foch  let  the  Germans  go  to  the  Marne  barrier  (when  he  had  to), 
but  put  his  power  into  breaking  their  effort  to  work  westward 
Huge  as  they  are.  these  great  drives  into  France  are  but  parks  of 
a  larger  plan,  and  it  is  the  scale  of  that  which  we  must  get  in  mind 
if  we  are  to  see  this  war  as  it  is.  The  Teutons  are  working  it  out 
rather  carefully,  as  is  indicated  by  our  military  experts’  revisions 
of  their  earlier  (and  too  rosy)  estimates  of  comparative  Allied 
and  German  losses.  Prophecy  is  dangerous,  but  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  when — and  if — the  German  fieet  goes  out  to  attack, 
as  has  been  so  much  rumored,  it  will  sally  forth,  not  intention¬ 
ally  to  commit  suicide,  but  to  support  a  drive  for  Calais.  The 
recent,  much-chronicled  submarine  raids  along  our  eastern  sea¬ 
board  are  certainly  intended  to  divert  both  the  German  people 
and  the  American  navy  from  even  more  grave  matters. 

The  rulers  of  Germany  are  looking  forward,  not  to  a  world  of 
peace  in  which  their  autocratic  power  must  shrivel  and  die,  but  to 
a  world  of  armed  brutality  and  armed  fear  in  which  they  will  Ik- 
the  masters  of  an  even  greater  empire.  For  this  they  want  to 
establish  a  battle  line  through  France  easier  to  defend  and  more 
crippling  to  their  enemies.  Behind  it  they  might  be  able  to  drag 
the  war  along,  hatching  trouble  by  all  manner  of  evil  "peace”  work 
among  the  Allies  and  drawing  aid  from  the  enslavement  of  Russia’s 
broken  remnants.  If  Lt'DFNPORFF  has  a  system  to  make  fighting 
men  of  reluctant  convicts  from  the  German  prisons,  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  will  work  with  conscripted  aliens.  The  Prussian  army  has 
been  a  jail,  ever  since  the  first  Frederick. 

It  is  on  some  such  scale  us  the  above  that  the  Teuton  plan  most 
lie  viewed.  The  overthrow  of  it  will  la-  equally  gigantic.  Allied 
failure  can  come  only  from  lack  of  resources  or  from  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  leadership.  We  have  to  win  peace,  not  merely  to  defend 
ourselves,  and  it  is  the  long  pull  that  will  bring  the  victory. 
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Arithmetic  of  Frightfulness 

F  it  has  taken  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  not  to  reduce  England 
to  starvation  by  means  of  the  U-boat,  how  long  will  it  take  to  re¬ 
duce  the  United  States  to  starvation  by  sinking  coal  schooners  and 
sugar  ships  off  the  Jersey  coast?  This  is  the  simple  problem  set 
by  the  emergence  of  the  Tirpitz  touch  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ach,  ja !  Not  starvation  perhaps,  but  military  operations  ham¬ 
pered,  American  nerveH  wrenched,  morale  shaken,  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  those  bWdsittnige  Yankee  soldiers  in  France  hamstrung, 
that  is  worth  something,  nieht  wahr?  It  is  true  that  during  the 
first  two  weeks’  prowling  along  the  Yankee  coast  no  troopships 
have  been  hit;  also,  because  of  that  Donncrirctter  convoy  system, 
no  food  ships  going  to  Europe  have  been  struck  down  in  western 
waters — in  fact,  no  stroke  has  been  delivered  against  the  line  of  com¬ 
munications  across  the  Atlantic.  Alter  dock,  every  little  bit  helps, 
even  a  couple  of  windjammers  from  Virginia  to  Boston;  better  still, 
a  sugar  ship  from  Porto  "Rico  or  a  coffee  ship  from  Brazil,  or  a  neu¬ 
tral  Norwegian.  The  effect  will  be  felt  on  the  other  side  all  right. 

How?  It  is  very  simple,  meine  Herrcn.  If  we  sink  a  couple 
of  scores  of  thousands  of  sugur  bags  from  Porto  Rico,  the  price  of 
sugar  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  may  go  up  to  11*4  cents,  nieht  icahr? 
Very  well.  Will  not.  then,  the  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives  of 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  write  to  their  dear  ones  in  France  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  difficulty  of  getting  sugar  for  the  Red  Cross  Fair  lemonade? 
Will  not  that  set  the  Yankee  soldiers  from  Ashtabula  to  worrying 
about  the  pressure  of  war  upon  their  dear  ones  at  home?  Is  not 
that  certain  to  reduce  the  fighting  effectiveness  of  the  Yankee  sol¬ 
dier,  as  figured  out  by  our  eminent  pbysiopsychologist  PlCKEL- 
HAUBE.  by  at  least  1-200  of  1  per  cent?  In  view  of  such  irrefutable 
military  necessity,  one  should  not  hesitate  to  set  a  few  hundred  men 
and  women  adrift  on  the  Atlantic  in  small  boats. 

To  this  arithmetic  add  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  through 
the  Wolff  Bureau,  that  “our  U-boat  cruisers  have  sunk  a  dozen 
merchant  ships  off  the  Port  of  New  York.”  Tt  will  make  good 
reading  in  Berlin  them*  long  supperless  nights. 

Dealing  with  Government 

SOME  weeks  ago  the  daily  papers  were  noting  that  the  Allied 
Silk  Trading  Corporation  had  voluntarily  reduced  its  rate  of 
commission,  on  a  contract  involving  the  manufacture  of  7,000,000 
yards  of  cartridge  cloth,  from  7*4  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  or  less. 
That  was  an  act  of  good  citizenship,  and  the  company  deserves 
the  praise  it  got :  but  no  one  appears  to  have  noticed  the  real  lesson 
nf  the  incident.  The  silk  men  said  in  their  statement  that  the 
original  rate  of  commission  was  fixed  to  guard  the  company  against 
loss.  They  were  uncertain  as  to  when  the  Government  would  pay, 
what  new  requirements  might  be  imposed,  and  what  other  changes 
might  arise.  When  they  found  that  Uncle  Sam  paid  promptly,  that 
his  demands  were  reasonable,  and  that  the  Ordnance  Department 
was  ready  and  helpful  in  all  matters  of  detail,  why,  then,  this  in¬ 
surance  was  not  needed,  and  they  reduced  the  rate  as  shown.  For 
good  service  in  turning  out  war  goods  we  must  have  not  only  able 
and  honest  contractors,  but  also  prompt  and  businesslike  admin¬ 
istrators — and  sometimes  we  do  have  them. 

The  Patriotism  That  Wins  Wars 

N  our  morning  paper  we  notice  a  drawing  of  an  energetic 
little  man  striding  along  wearing  this  placard: 

I'VE  HAD  THIS  SUIT  SINCE  BEFORE  THE  WAR 
AND  I'M  PROUD  OF  IT 

Relow  the  picture  are  the  words: 

*!ood  for  you,  old  Scout! 

Thal’n  the  oru*  and  only  way  to  conserve  both  wool  and  labor 

What  is  remarkable  about  this  matter-of-fact  statement  Is 
that  it  occurs  in  the  advertisement  of  a  New  York  store  whose 
business  is  that  of  selling  men’s  clothes.  It’s  a  real  progress 
•Hat  this  advertisement  marks  from  the  old  "Business  as  usual” 
slogan.  Some  time  ago  we  reached  the  stage  at  which  hat 
takers  saw  the  importance  of  their  customers  conserving  raw 
materials  by  not  buying  new  fishing  tackle,  but  we  have  needed 
the  patriotism  which  blurts  out  boldly :  “Get  atony  inthout  most 
**®W  things ,  ereu  though  they’re  the  commodities  I  make  ami  sell.” 
Tb&t  is  the  winning  spirit,  ai  d  the  spirit  that  deserves  to  win. 


Records  and  Results 

N  the  long  run  it  is  planning  that  counts.  For  example,  that 
record-breaking  5,500-ton  freight  ship  Tuckahoe,  which  was 
launched  in  twenty-seven  days,  finished  in  thirty-seven,  and  sailed 
with  a  cargo  in  forty  days  from  the  time  her  keel  was  laid,  was  not 
a  record-breaking  job  so  far  as  the  riveting,  etc.,  is  concerned. 
The  materials  were  all  ready  at  the  precise  time  and  spot  needed; 
they  moved  into  her  hull  like  clockwork.  Brains,  planning,  team¬ 
work  (not  frantic  "drives”)  built  the  Tuckahoe,  and  those  same 
qualities  in  action  will  win  the  war. 

The  Reserves 

HE  Battle  for  Paris  is  a  good  name  for  it,  no  doubt — though 
perhaps  history  will  call  it  the  second  Battle  of  the  Marne.  But 
whatever  you  call  it.  you  will  find  a  clue  to  its  reality  in  an  article 
of  the  "Frankfurter  Zeitung,”  written  during  the  Battle  of  Picardy 
in  the  country  of  Von  Moltke.  one  of  whose  main  principles  it 
illustrates.  Said  the  "Frankfurter": 

It  can  be  regarded  as  the  intention  of  the  German  Supreme  Command  first 
to  loosen  the  whole  front  of  stationary  warfare  and  to  convert  the  stable  wall 
of  rement  into  an  improvised  front  consisting  of  masses  of  reserves,  and  shaken 
at  several  points  of  vital  importance — human  bodies  instead  of  armored  works. 
As  soon  as  this  aim  has  been  achieved,  and  as  soon  us  the  whole  position  of 
the  English  and  French  armies  has  become,  so  to  say,  ripe  for  storming,  and 
the  development  of  the  enemy  reserves  hns  been  forced,  the  time  haa  come  for  the 
last  and  decisive  strategic  blow. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance  whether  Amiens  or  the 
English  position  on  the  heights  in  Flanders  falls;  it  is  so  important  becuuse  the 
great  English  bridgehead  on  our  side  of  the  Channel  ennnot  afford  to  lose 
too  mueh  ground  without  the  strategy  of  the  western  powers  being  gravely 
impaired  and  the  bridgehead  itself  being  menaced.  But  the  point  of  view 
which  is  decisive  for  the  strategy  of  this  campaign  lies  beyond  these  outward 
and  visible  battle  successes;  the.  ultimate  question  is  the  question  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  m  which  the  preparatory  strategic  operation*  eat  up  the  forces  on  both 
sides.  When  all  the  introductory  blows  have  succeeded  in  loosening  the  rigid 
mass,  and  our  army  undertakes  the  last  and  decisive  stroke,  will  the  German 
command  still  have  preserved  so  much  fighting  strength  that  the  favorable 
strategic  situation  can  lie  thoroughly  exploited? 

Evidently  our  neighbor  Frank  Simonds  has  hopes  that  the  an- 
answer  to  this  German  question  is  an  answer  Germany  will  not 
like — for  he  writes  in  his  newspaper  that  if  the  enemy  too  rapidly 
consumes  his  limited  reserve,  "in  advance  of  the  moment  when  he 
is  to  make  his  decisive  thrust,  he  will  lack  the  numhers  to  enforce 
his  local  victory" — just  as  Napoleon  lacked  them  "in  his  brilliant 
1814  campaign,  where  he  won  many  local  successes  but  found  him¬ 
self  Without  the  reserves  to  enforce  Hny  one  of  them." 

"Reserves"  has  an  impersonal  sound — but  some  of  Fooh’s  hail 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — so  there’s  nothing  impersonal  or 
coldly  scientific  in  these  advance  speculations  on  the  battle  issue. 

Afterward 

EARLY  all  the  discussion  as  to  conditions  and  policies  after 
the  war  deals  too  much  with  things  and  too  little  with  men, 
who  are  the  masters  of  things.  Unless  the  struggle  develops 
means  of  destruction  incomparably  more  devastating  than  any  so 
far  known,  the  fate  of  this  world  in  future  will  be  framed  where 
it  has  always  been  framed:  in  human  hearts  and  souls.  What  of 
our  own  country?  Millions  of  her  sons  will  some  day  be  returning 
from  the  stricken  fields,  the  perilous  seas,  and  the  roaring  forges  of 
this  war.  They  will  be  drilled  and  hardened  fo  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  less  of  daily  comfort  than  of  results,  less  of  rights  than  of 
duties.  They  will  be  strictly  of  the  belief  that  a  man  should  behave 
as  such — i.  e.,  keep  cheerfully  and  endlessly  at  the  main  job,  get 
the  best  possible  sort  of  life  out  of  the  most  cheerless  circumstances. 
Turning  out  at  any  hour  to  face  any  task  or  any  change  will  be 
a  matter  of  course.  That  deadening  respect  for  one’s  personal 
wishes  and  wavs  will  not  be  nearly  so  common.  Those  who  have 
established  our  country’s  freedom  will  be  accustomed  to  look  for 
and  follow  that  true  leadership  which  gives  orders  and  gets  things 
done  right;  they  will  have  found  out  what  nine-tenths  of  us  go 
to  the  grave  without  ever  suspecting:  they  will  have  discovered 
the  living  power  that  is  in  men's  souls.  The  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War  did  that,  and  ruled  our  nation  for  forty  years  after.  The  men 
of  this  struggle  are  more  fortunate  in  that  they  will  return  un¬ 
divided.  devoted  to  ore  cause.  What  will  be  the  outcome?  No  one 
knows.  But  it  is  certain  that  our  country’s  future  will  be  plastic 
to  the  will  and  the  courage  of  those  who  have  won  this  war. 

June  ..>!>,  litis 
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getting  them 

BACK  #  # 

HOW  THE  WOUNDED 
ARE  CARED  FOR  IN 
A  MODERN  BATTLE 


A  u -4 ni tided  Canadian  be¬ 
ing  helped  off  the  held 
bg  a  Canadian  stretcher 
bearer  and ,  on  the  left,  a 
Herman  primmer ,  Xewty 
captured  primmer s  are 
often  detailed  to  assist 
the  gtretcher  bearers  In 
caring  for  the  trounded 

C*n*!i*n  OffkMl  Phntctfmph  ' 

O  W ntern  K*wn»I*r  Union 


The  wounded  are  lint  taken  to  a  divining 
station  In  one  of  the  rear  trenches,  where 
they  rent  and  are  given  first-aid  dressings 


Those  who  can  walk  go  on  foot  from  the  first • 
aid  post  to  the  ambulance  station .  Each  man 
wears  a  tag  describing  the  nature  of  his  trounds 
O  Pr vs*  niuntrttxn*  Go. 


W'Jkrrt  the  men  reach  the  ambulance  station  their 
wound*  arc  examined  again  and  they  are  placed 
m  an  ambulance  to  he  token  to  I  he  held  hospital 


O  Pr**»  noumSnf  Ca 


ambii/anccf  take  the  wounded  to  a  Held 
Mat.  where  final  dressings  are  given  before 
men  go  to  the  evacuation  or  bant  hospitals 


Men  too  badly  hurt  to  be  moled  far  go  to  the 
evacuation  hospital.  The  others  go  direct  to 
the  base  hospital  by  train .  as  pictured  above 

O  Press  llltMUfttinc  Co. 


The  base  hospitals  are  many  miles  from  the 
front .  alt  fiver  France  and  England .  The  one 
shown  is  a  former  Salvation  Army  hotel  In  Paris 
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fill  and  once  more  started  on,  the  latter  with  huge  haze  and  eternally  silent.  All  to  the  east,  the  south, 

breath*  of  satisfaction,  shaking  themselves,  blowing  the  west  it  stretched  over  uncounted  miles  in  match- 

through  sensitive  nostrils,  taking  up  the  trail  with  less  beauty.  To  the  north  this  beauty  changed 
new  vigor.  ’  abruptly.  There  Red  Mountain  stood  in  a  living 

Shortly  after  this  they  left  the  tree  belt  and  began  death,  its  great  slant*  devoid  of  verdure,  its  gaunt 

to  climb  among  great  bowlders,  over  little,  smooth-  ribs  showing  from  top  to  foot.  The  light  fell  upon  it 

grassed  slants.  Once  or  twice  the  ranger  got  off  to  in  a  sou  of  blue  and  gold,  softening  its  grim  loneliness, 

inspect  the  telephone  wire,  strung  now  along  the  Down  and  down  and  down  went  the  great  steep 

tops  of  bushes  like  a  child's  string,  und  farther  back  slants.  A  tin  can  thrown  from  the*  window  of  the 

he  had  left  the  horses  and  gone  down  into  a  deep  station  would  leap  and  full  and  leap  again  for  three 

gulch  to  where  the  "ground" — a  long  iron  staff— was  thousand  feet.  Granite  Peak  dominated  this  lone 

driven  deep  in  the  damp  earth  below  another  spring.  world,  but  its  sister  peaks  seemed  to  dispute  its 

Presently  the  whole  mountain  narrowed  and  steep-  claim.  Only  the  instrument  settled  the  question, 

ened,  the  bushes  gave  way  to  barrenness  and  gaunt,  Man's  eye  could  not.  From  the  vantage  of  the  glass 

gray  rocks,  old  as  the  world  itself.  The  trail  be-  house  the  lookout  could  spot  a  fire  anywhere  in  a 

came  a  "switchback,"  going  a  little  way  to  the  right  radius  of  all  the  district  and  half  the  next  one  on 

along  the  mountain’s  face,  turning  abruptly  and  the  north — thin,  plumy  spirals  of  blue  smoke  rising 

going  a  little  way  to  the  left,  but  each  time  rising  a  quietly  in  the  light.  So  clear  was  this  vantage  that 

bit.  There  were  no  trees  here  to  speak  of,  only  now  campers,  fishing  on  the  little  creeks,  were  often 

and  then  a  poor,  twisted,  low-topped  thing,  tragic  surprised  to  have  a  khaki-clad  fire  warden  come 

monument  to  struggle.  riding  up  to  investigate  their  tiny  cooking  tire. 

It  was  a  trifle  after  noon  when  the  little  cavalcade  which  had  been  spotted  by  the  lookout  twenty  miles 

made  the  last  switch  and  Kinsey  grinned  at  Jimmy  away  and  reported  by  telephone  to  the  nearest 

Rond,  the  lookout,  who  had  come  out  to  the  water  guard.  Thus  does  the  service  watch  its  own. 
barrel.  "Gimme  my  letters,  quick,  man,”  said  Rond, 

"an’  don't  tell  me  you  haven't  brought  me  some-  AS  Kinsey  idly  scanned  the  vast  and  splendid  sight 
tiling  to  read!”  +*  of  the  dropping  slopes  he  chatted  volubly  of  all 

"Take  Mister  an'  unpack  him.  In  the  right-hand  the  county  happenings,  for  news  goes  fast  in  the  soli- 

bag."  9  tudes  where  the  lone  wires  run  and  every  ring  brings 

Very  carefully  the  lookout  led  the  foremost  horse  a  dozen  ranchers  and  miners  on  the  line  to  "rubber.” 


IT  was  July  in  the 
Trinities.  The  high 
vault  of  the  sky  was  deep 
flecked  with  slow 


anil  blue, 

f»r  white  clouds.  The  mountains  were 

WT  still  us  death,  placid,  waiting,  as  they  had 
waited  for  uncounted  years  Now  and  then  a 

cone  fell  lightly  down,  striking  this  limb  and 
that,  which  resounded  musically  in  the  stillness,  a 
woodpecker  drummed  a  quick  tattoo,  or  a  gray  squir¬ 
rel  suddenly  chattered  high  in  the  tip  of  a  pine  tree. 

Where  a  Him  trail  followed  the  back  of  a  lifting 
ridge  Kinsey,  forest  ranger,  slouched  idly  in  his 
saddle  and  whistled  a  little  tune  as  his  horse  went 
up  at  a  good  running  walk.  Behind  n  pack  horse, 
its  wooden  saddle  ingeniously  rigged  with  double 
racks  to  hold  four  square  kerosene  cans,  followed 
briskly.  The  ranger  was  young,  about  four  and 
twenty,  quick  of  eye  and  alert.  He  was  well  set  up 
and  rather  handsome  in  a  lithe,  brown  fashion. 

The  broad  felt  hat  and  regulation  butternut  shirt 
and  trousers  which,  supplemented  by  canvas  puttees 
of  the  same  shade,  comprised  the  Government  F.  S. 
uniform.  *ut  very  well  upon  him.  In  fact,  he  was 
"some  nifty-looking  lad."  To  hi*  credit  be  it  said, 
he  did  not  know  it. 

Kinsey  wa*  a  Forest  Service  fan.  He  took  his 
calling  most  seriously  and  fully  intended  some  day 
to  ait  in  a  supervisor's  chair.  He  lived  at  Dirk's 
cabin,  set  at  the  edge  of  a  meudow  ut  the  foot  of 


Granite  Peak  and  ten  miles  from  a  neighbor.  In 
that  land  of  vast  distances  and  solitudes  the  ranger 
cabin  was  a  landmark.  It  had  its  telephone  und  was 
known  to  all  the  district.  It  had  rude  furniture, 
handmade,  und  held  Kinsey's  duffel — some  honks,  a 
few  keepsake*  and  pictures,  and  a  full  stock  of  F.  S. 
fire  tools:  spades,  axes,  shovels,  ropes,  and  wire. 
There  was  a  complete  store  of  fire  rations  too,  locked 
away  in  the  south  room.  If  the  lookout  on  the  peak 
should  report  a  fire,  Kinaey  could  summon  fifty  men 
from  the  M  uttered  ranches,  outfit  them,  and  put  them 
in  the  field  to  fight  without  calling  on  headquarters 
at  Weaverville. 


a  few  steps  up  beyond  the  barrel.  Here  the  trail 
ended  at  the  very  door  of  the  little  glasa  house,  and 
here  Mister  must  stand  until  his  master  was  ready 
to  go  down  again,  for  it  was  all  the  room  there  was 
on  the  mountain  top.  The  little  glass  house  had  all 
the  rest!  It  was  perched,  literally,  on  the  top  of 
Granite  Peak,  and  it  so  exactly  covered  it  that  there 
was  scant  room  for  a  man  to  walk  round  it  with  his 
face  to  the  wall  and  his  arms  outspread  against  it. 
Pat  must  stand  by  the  barrel  below. 

Four  strong  wire  cables  went  from  the  roof,  cross¬ 
ing  upon  it  and  leaving  from  the  comers,  down 
along  the  steep  slant  to  be  anchored  securely  in 


But  while  the  biscuit  baked  above  the  coal-oil  flame 
Jimmy  came  and  sat  on  the  narrow  bed  and  fingered 
the  good  binoculars  that  lay  on  the  edge  uf  the  desk 
on  the  high  dais  in  thr  center  of  the  room. 

"There's  something  been  bothering  me,"  he  said, 
"for  two  weeks  now." 

"Yes?"  asked  the  ranger,  alert.  "Why  haven't 
you  mentioned  it?M 

"Because  I  wasn't  sure  " 

"Sure  now?" 

"Passably." 

"Well?" 

"There's  a  human  on  Red  Mountain." 


He  was  alone,  save  for  the  two  horse*,  Mister  and 
Pat,  but  did  not  mind  it.  He  loved  the  quiet  of  the 
waiting  hills,  covered  with  their  marching  ranks  of 
conifers  that  weaved  on  their  rooted  feet  and  sang 
continually;  the  bright  waters,  cold  and  sweet,  that 
ran  from  every  slant;  the  hidden  life  that  rustled  in 
every  thicket.  Not  a  week  went  by  that  he  did  not 
see  some  big  buck  sunning  hi*  velvet  horn*  high  on 
a  rock  where  the  sun  came  hottest,  or  come  upon  a 
doe,  big-eyed  and  curious,  that  merely  stepped  into 
some  cover  to  watch  him  pass.  There  was  bear  sign 
all  up  and  down  Stuart's  Fork  and  two  panther* 
were  on  the  upper  reach  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  a 
-weet  and  populous  world  and  the  ranger  lovrd  it, 
Thia  day  he  was  making  up  and  up  in  the  soli¬ 
tudes.  rising  rapidly  a*  the  ridge  he  was  following 
went  into  the  skirt*  of  Granite  Peak.  The  great 
mountain  itself  stood  over  the  landscape,  awe*omc, 
majestic.  K.2U0  feet  above  sea  level.  For  three- 
fourth*  uf  it*  rugged  height  it  wore  a  royal  mantle 
of  darkest  green,  that  deep,  velvety  color  that  only 
pine  and  fir,  hemlock  and  spruce,  can  impart.  The  rest 
of  the  way  it  mse  like  a  pointed  shaft  of  dull,  red- 
gray  granite.  On  its  extreme  tip  there  was  set  some¬ 
thing  that  sparkled  in  the  sun  like  a  tiny  gem  to  the 
beholder  at  the  giant's  foot  twelve  mile*  away.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  gem  to  its  owner,  the  United  Slates 
Forest  Service — a  small,  square  house,  fourteen  by 
fourteen,  it*  entire  upper  walls  of  glass.  Here, 
through  the  fire  season,  one  lone  man  wa*  forever 
on  watch,  his  maps  tacked  to  hi*  table,  his  instru¬ 
ment*  upon  them,  hi*  telephone  at  hand.  And  here 
was  Kinsey  bound,  bringing  this  tireless  watcher  hi* 
week's  supply  of  water,  for  it  was  an  early  season, 
and  the  snow,  that  usually  sufficed  for  the  first 
month,  had  been  gone  for  several  week*, 

A  FTER  two  fours'  steady  climbing  the  ranger  came 
to  a  small  slanting  meadow,  deep  in  lush  grass, 
starred  with  strange  blue  flowers,  through  which 
trickled  the  tiny  runnel  from  u  spring.  The  trail 
went  by  this  spring,  deepened  and  hollowed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  dipping  pail,  and  here  Kinsey  filled  the 
kerosene  cans,  using  a  wide-mouthed  funnel  and 
screwing  down  the  small  caps  firmly.  This  precious 
liquid,  cold  as  the  eternal  snow*  from  which  it  had 
been  stored  in  the  mountain'*  breast,  was  worth  Its 
weight  in  gold  almost.  Man  and  horses  drank  their 


the  granite. 


"Possibly.” 


Kinsey  emptied  the  water  and  put  the  cover  on  "A  hunia: 
the  barrel.  He  got  out  the  nose  hug*  and  laid  them  afraid." 
aside  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  the  horse*  had  "How  do  ; 

cooled.  Mister  whinnied  impatiently  and  nudged  "You  wat 

him  a*  he  passed.  Rond — his  arms  full  of  week-old  darkened  by 
paper*  which  Kinsey  had  rid-  j 

den  twelve  mile*  and  back  to  ^ 

get,  and  three  letter*— led  the 
way  in  gay  spirit*.  It  didn't  ^ 
matter  that  one  letter  was 
from  hi*  *i*ter  in  Omaha,  H 
Neb.,  and  the  other  two  cir-  «JH 
cular*  they  would  be  laid 
away  and  read  minutely, 
word  by  word,  in  t}*e  long 
days  of  the  coming  week. 

"What  you  got  for  dinner!” 
asked  the  ranger.  "Hope 
it**  not  mulligan  like  last 
time.  1  was  sick  for  two 
days  from  that." 

"No,  sir."  said  Bond,  ^ 

smiling, 

"there's  corn — canned ;  Rogue  liSnl 

River  salmon —canned;  green 

tomato  relish — also  canned — 

and  the  biscuit*  are  ready 

put  in  the  oven." 

"Also  HmVI 

on  pro- 

other  M 

back  my  bread  with  any¬ 
body'*, 

He  the  | 

stove  in  the  corner,  and  Km  HI 

sey  threw  himself  down  on 

the  neat  bed  in  the  oppo-  E  HLT^H 

site  one. 

"By  George!"  he  said  ad-  ^ 

miringly,  "never  grows  old.  Jk 
doe*  it?  Wonderful  country."  m  ft 

He  squinted  hi*  brown  eye* 
and  looked  around.  Far  as 
he  could  sec  the  world  went 
down  and  away,  a  heaving 
sea  of  green  wave*,  vast,  un  y 

speakable,  soft  with  blue  v 


ALL  during  the  meal  he 
talked  and  argued,  stick¬ 
ing  by  his  first  statement,  and 
Hum  two  men  on  the  top  of 
the  world  laughed  and  ban¬ 
tered  in  huge  pleasure.  But 
every  few  minutes  Jimmy 
reached  for  the  glasses,  and. 
with  the  keen  vision  of  a 
hawk,  searched  not  only  the 
steady  point  of  the  Loophole 
on  Kin!  Mountain,  but  all  the 
world  below. 

At  last,  just  as  Kinsey,  well 
content,  pushed  back  from  the 
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Great  deeds  bring  tributes  in  proportion  to  their 
worthiness.  On  the  battlefields  of  Europe  those 
tributes  are  evidenced  in  the  form  of  medals  with 
which  brave  men  are  decorated. 

As  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  example,  is  Britain’s  supreme  honor 
to  give  for  valor,  so  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  a 
watch  shown  in  its  official  choice  by  a  government.  Such 
tributes  have  the  leading  nations  of  five  continents  bestowed 
on  Waltham  —  which  are  very  good  reasons 


And  beauty?  Yes  —  in  no 
other  watch  will  you  find 
that  richness  which  makes 
so  many  people  say : 

"  How  can  it  be  so  thin  and  yet  to 
accurate}”  That’s  Waltham’s  secret 
learned  by  more 
than  a  half-century 
of  watch-making 
experience.  Horo- 
logical  experts 
choose  the  Waltham 
because  they  know 
it  is  more  reliable 
than  any  other  watch 
made  in  America  or 
Europe* — and  critics 
of  watch-artistry,  be¬ 
cause  they  consider 
it  more  beautiful 


Carrying  the  war  story  on 
through  to  another  chapter, 
what  is  Waltham  doing  to 
help  win  it  ? 

For  timing  important  military  work  on 

land,  sen  and  in  the  air,  America, 

England  and  Can- 

ada  —  in  need  of  W 

chronometers,  deck 

c locks, wrist  watfches,  .|  . 

air-plane  clocks  and  )  \  1 

watches  111  7 


comparing 
—  placed  their  or¬ 
ders  at  Waltham. 
And  Waltham,  by 
the  way,  is  the  only 
watch  factory  in  the 
world  that  can  make 
chronometers. 
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All  ami  one*  more  marled  on.  the  latter  with  huge 
breaths  of  satisfaction,  shaking  themselves,  blowing 
through  sensitive  nostrils,  taking  up  the  trail  with 
sutw  vigor. 

Shortly  after  this  they  left  the  tree  belt  and  began 
to  climb  among  great  bowlder*,  over  little,  smooth - 
grassed  slant*.  Once  or  twice  the  ranger  got  off  to 
inspect  the  telephone  wire,  strung  now  ulong  the 
tops  of  bushes  like  a  child's  string,  and  farther  back 
he  had  left  the  horses  and  gone  down  into  a  deep 
gulch  to  where  the  “ground" — a  long  iron  staff — was 
driven  deep  in  the  damp  earth  below  another  spring. 

Presently  the  whole  mountain  narrowed  and  steep¬ 
ened,  the  bushes  gave  way  to  barrenness  and  gaunt, 
gray  rocks,  old  as  the  world  itself.  The  trail  be¬ 
came  a  “switchback,"  going  a  little  way  to  the  right 
along  the  mountain's  face,  turning  abruptly  and 
going  a  little  way  to  the  left,  but  each  time  rising  a 
bit  There  were  no  trees  here  to  speak  of,  only  now 
and  then  a  poor,  twisted,  low-topped  thing,  tragic 
monument  to  struggle. 

It  was  a  trifle  after  noon  when  the  little  cavalcade 
made  the  last  switch  and  Kinsey  grinned  at  Jimmy 
Bond,  the  lookout,  who  had  come  out  to  the  water 
barrel.  “Gimme  my  letters,  quick,  man."  said  Bond, 
“an*  dont  tell  me  you  haven't  brought  me  some¬ 
thing  to  read!” 

"Take  Mister  an’  unpack  him.  In  the  right-hand 


hare  and  eternally  silent.  All  to  the  east,  the  south, 
the  west  it  stretched  over  uncounted  miles  in  match- 
less  beauty.  To  the  north  this  beauty  changed 
abruptly.  There  Red  Mountain  stood  in  u  living 
death,  its  great  slants  devoid  of  verdure,  its  gaunt 
ribs  showing  from  top  to  foot.  The  light  fell  upon  it 
in  a  sea  of  blue  and  gold,  softening  its  grim  loneliness. 

I>«wn  and  down  and  down  went  the  great  steep 
slants.  A  tin  can  thrown  from  the  window  of  the 
station  would  leap  and  fall  and  leap  again  for  three 
thousand  feet.  Granite  Peak  dominated  this  lone 
world,  but  its  sister  peaks  seemed  to  dispute  its 
claim.  Only  the  instruments  settled  the  question. 
Man's  eye  could  not.  From  the  vantage  of  the  glass 
house  the  lookout  could  spot  a  lire  anywhere  in  a 
radius  of  all  the  district  and  half  the  next  one  on 
the  north — thin,  plumy  spirals  of  blue  smoke  rising 
quietly  in  the  light.  So  clear  was  this  vantage  that 
campers,  fishing  on  the  little  creeks,  were  often 
surprised  to  have  a  khaki-clad  lire  warden  come 
riding  up  to  Investigate  their  tiny  cooking  fire, 
which  had  been  spotted  by  the  lookout  twenty  miles 
away  and  reported  by  telephone  to  the  nearest 
guard.  Thus  does  the  service  watch  its  own. 


■•*>**.  y  TT  u»>  July  ii»  *».« 

«?*  Trinities,  The  high 

vault  of  the  sky  via*  deep 
and  blue,  flecked  with  slow 
white  clouds.  The  mountains  were 
still  as  death,  placid,  waiting,  as  they  had 
waited  for  uncounted  years,  Now  and  then  a 


AS  Kinsey  idly  scanned  the  vast  and  splendid  sight 
of  the  dropping  slopes  he  chatted  volubly  of  all 
the  county  happenings,  for  news  goes  fast  in  the  soli¬ 
tude*  where  the  lone  wires  run  and  every  ring  brings 
a  doien  ranchers  and  miners  on  the  line  to  “rubber/' 
But  while  the  biscuit  baked  above  the  coal-oil  flame 
Jimmy  came  and  sat  on  the  narrow  bed  and  lingered 
the  goo-1  binoculars  that  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  desk 
on  the  high  dais  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

“There's  something  been  bothering  me,"  he  said, 
"for  two  week*  now." 

"Yes?"  asked  the  ranger,  alert  “Why  haven't 
you  mentioned  it?" 

“Because  I  wasn't  sure  " 

“Sure  now?" 

“Passably  " 

“Well?" 

“There's  a  human  on  Red  Mountain/' 

“Possibly." 

“A  human  who's  afraid  to  he  seen — desperatels 
afraid" 

“How  do  you  know?" 

"You  watch  the  Loophole.  Every  other  day  it  is 
darkened  by  a  face,  looking  through.  It’s  due  to-day." 

“Huh!"  said  Kinsey,  wonderingly. 
He  took  the  glasses  and,  truining 
them  upon  the  distant  tip  of  the 
mountain,  looked  long  at  the  strange 
formation  which  was  called  the  Loop 
hole,  a  narrow  shaft  of  the  rock  that 
formed  the  crown,  the  last  perfect 
point  that  pierced  the  skies.  In  the 
extreme  top  of  this  the  clement*, 
healing  about  It  for  a  thousand 
years,  had  worn  a  small  round  hole 
through  which  the  blue  beVond  shone 
brightly. 

It  was  clear  and  steady,  a  magic 
Circle  of  the  solitudes. 

I  think  you're  having  visions, 

R  Jimmy."  he  smiled;  "a  lookout  gets 

ti  t  willica  sometimes,  like  a  sheep 
herder." 

But  the  other  shook  hia  head. 

-I've  watched  it  for  two  weeks  now." 
he  said  stubbornly,  "and 

every  other  day  for  a  while 
k.  at  noon  that  hole  is  durk- 

k  4  ened,  1  tell  you.  But  come 

Li  on;  dinner's  ready." 


ALL  during  the  nreal  he 
talked  and  argued,  stick¬ 
ing  by  his  first  statement,  and 
these  two  men  on  the  top  of 
the  world  laughed  and  ban¬ 
tered  in  huge  pleasure.  But 
every  few  minutes  Jimmy 
reached  for  the  glasses,  and, 
with  the  keen  vision  of  a 
hawk,  searched  not  only  the 
steady  point  of  the  Loophole 
on  Red  Mountain,  but  all  the 
world  below. 

At  last,  just  as  Kinsey,  well 
content,  pushed  back  from  the 
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Great  deeds  bring  tributes  in  proportion  to  their 
worthiness.  On  the  battlefields  of  Europe  those 
tributes  are  evidenced  in  the  form  of  medals  with 
which  brave  men  are  decorated. 

As  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  example,  is  Britain’s  supreme  honor 
to  give  for  valor,  so  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  a 
watch  shown  in  its  official  choice  by  a  government.  Such 
tributes  have  the  leading  nations  of  five  continents  bestowed 
on  Waltham  —  which  cure  very  good  reasons 


Carrying  the  war  story  on 
through  to  another  chapter, 
what  is  Waltham  doing  to 
help  win  it  ? 

For  timing  important  military  work  on 
land.  sea  and  in  the  air,  America. 
England  and  Can- 
ada  —  in  need  of  w 

chronometer*,  deck 
clocks,  wrist  watfches,  \  - 

air-plane  clocks  and  1  «t  i  \ 
comparing  watches 
—  placed  their  or¬ 
ders  at  Waltham. 

And  Waltham,  by 
the  way,  is  the  only 
watch  factory  in  the 
world  that  can  make 
chronometers. 


And  beauty?  Yes  —  in  no 
other  watch  will  you  find 
that  richness  which  makes 
so  many  people  say  : 

“How  can  it  be  so  thin  and  yet  so 
accurate  ?  "  That's  Waltham**  secret 
—  learned  by  more 
than  a  half-century 
of  watch-making 
experience.  Horo- 
logical  experts 
choose  the  Waltham 
because  they  know 
it  is  more  reliable 
than  any  other  watch 
made  in  America  or 
Europe- — and  critics 
of  watch-artistry,  be¬ 
cause  they  consider 
it  more  beautiful. 
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narrow  table  below  the  dais,  he  handed  him  the 
glasses. 

"Now,  you  old  wet  blanket/’  he  said  quietly, “look!” 
And  Kimey  looked— looked  long  and  steadily.  The 
blue  of  the  sky  no  longer  shone  through  the  magic 
circle — it  waB  a  solid  point  that  tipped  the  peak! 
For  ten  minutes  he  held  the  glass  upon  it  without 
moving.  Then  once  more  the  tiny  circle  flashed  out, 
unobstructed. 

*#By  George!"  he  said,  “you’re  right,  Jimmy.  I 
npologixe.” 

“And"  *aid  the  lookout,  “that's  not  all.  Once  in 
a  while  a  shot  comes  faintly  over  on  the  wind.” 

At  that  the  ranger's  eyes  hardened.  “Shooting 
deer?”  he  said.  "I'm  about  fed  up  on  that.  I  don’t 
mind  passing  by  on  the  other  slope  when  some  old 
hill  billy  who’s  lived  here  all  his  life  gets  his  neces¬ 
sary  meat,  but  these  damned  hunt¬ 
ers,  these  vacationists  from  the  cities 
who  come  out  on  purpose — who  break 
the  law  for  the  pure  joy  of  the  thing 
and  grin  when  they  pass  a  ranger— 
they  get  on  my  nerves.  Your  myste¬ 
rious  tenant  of  Red  Mountain  may 
be  a  cat  of  another  color,  but  I’m 
going  after  him  right  pronto." 

“May  not  be  anything  wrong,” 
said  Jimmy,  “but  I  thought  I'd 
tell  you." 

TWO  dayB  later  Kinsey,  with 
emergency  rations  in  his  saddle 
bags,  was  on  Red!  Mountain.  It  was 
a  dismal  place.  Why  nature  had 
cursed  it  was  a  mystery,  but  ac¬ 
cursed  it  was  in  very  truth.  Nothing 
grew  on  it*  southern  slope.  The  vast 
red  slants  were  bare  as  a  man’s 
palm.  It  bore  no  life  of  any  kind, 
while  all  about  its  sister*  stood 
clothed  in  majesty. 

Only  the  rocks,  tumbled  bowlders 
weighing  uncounted  tons,  lent  it  a 
forbidding  dignity.  Here  Kinsey 
crept  like  an  atom  from  early  day 
till  noon.  By  that  time  he  was  high 
under  the  shoulder  of  the  crest 
where  the  sleepless  eye  of  the  Loop¬ 
hole  watched  the  land  below.  He  had 
water  in  Pot’s  kerosene  cans,  for 
here  there  was  none,  though  the 
northern  side  of  the  hill  was  sweet 
with  springs. 

At  noon  he  made  camp  in  a  hidden 
cove  between  two  rocky  cliffs  as  high 
as  a  house.  He  fed  the  horses,  ate 
his  own  “snack"  from  the  bags  and, 
with  his  glasses  in  his  hand,  lay 
down  in  the  shelter  of  a  bare  brown 
atone  to  watch  for  the  mysterious 
face. 

And  he  was  none  too  soon,  for 
scarcely  had  he  made  himself  com¬ 
fortable  when  the  light  went  out  of 
the  Loophole.  He  was  close  beneath 
it,  but  still  too  far  away  for  the 
naked  eye  to  tell  him  much.  With  an  eager  hand 
ho  turned  the  glasses  swiftly  until  they  caught  the 
proper  focus. 

Then,  in  the  next  few  momenta,  young  Kinsey  of 
the  G.  F!  S.  got  the  shock  of  his  life.  The  face  that 
filled  the  Loophole  was  strange,  indeed,  for  that 
environment.  It  was  white  as  a  moon,  thin-cheeked 
and  delicate,  with  deep  dark  eyes  beneath  a  fluff  of 
red-gold  hair,  and  it  tm *  u  woman'*  fact l 

It  set  itself  in  the  circle  of  the  stone  and  searched 
the  land  below  with  the  wide,  still  gaze  of  abject 
fear,  as  an  animal  that  has  reason  to  fear  searches 
its  back  track  from  some  hiding  cover.  All  over  the 
great  expanse  the  eyes  roved,  keen,  searching,  alert. 
Then  they  rested  on  the  little  glass  house  afar  on 
the  tip  of  Granite  Peak,  where  the  lookout  lived,  the 
only  other  human,  so  far  as  they  knew,  in  all  the 
lonesome  country.  They  burned  upon  it  with  a  sort 
of  passionate  intensity,  us  if  the  sight  of  the  flag 
floating  so  bravely  from  the  staff  on  its  top  were  a 
source  of  comfort. 

After  a  while  they  turned  and  looked  down  in 
Kinsey's  glass,  and  so  powerful  was  the  lens  that  he 
involuntarily  ducked  his  head.  It  was  as  if  she 
looked  at  him  consciously,  and  yet  he  knew  better 
They  searched  his  rock,  the  other  rocks  about, 
passed  on  to  the  cliffiike  formation  where  he  had  left 
Mister  and  Pat,  and  traveled  on  down,  clear  to  the 
distant  bottom  of  Red  Mountain  where  the  sweeping 
carpets  of  the  conifers  came  up  to  fringe  its  bar¬ 
renness.  For  a  lung  time  they  rested  there,  frowning 
a  bit  Kinsey  could  see  the  pucker  between  the 
straight  black  brow*  that  stood  out  so  sharply  be¬ 
neath  the  shining  hair— and  then,  as  if  the  owner 
were  satisfied  that  no  danger  lurked  in  the  waiting 
solitudes  below,  the  face  slipped  downward  from  the 
Loophole  und  the  serene  blue  skies  shone  through. 
The  man  in  the  shelter  of  the  rock  lowered  the 
binoculars  and  lay  for  a  long  time  turning  them  idly 
in  his  fingers. 


But  presently  the  climber  came  out  in  the  open 
between  tall  pine*,  and  he  shook  hi*  head,  for  at 
e%-ery  few  steps  she  stopped,  glanced  behind,  around, 
and  even  cast  a  swift  look  at  the  whispering  crown 
of  the  trees. 

“No  mountaineer,"  he  told  himself,  “an'  she’s  ho  re 
afraid — afraid  of  th’  stillness.  Afraid  of  animals  too.” 

He  saw  that  she  was  young,  scarce  out  of  her 
girlhood,  yet  her  eyes  were  old  with  experience. 
And  she  was  pretty  too,  with  an  odd  prettiness.  She 
was  clad  simply  in  a  man's  garment*,  a  faded  ahlrt 
and  overalls,  the  kind  with  a  bib  and  suspenders 
crossing  in  the  back.  She  wore  IkkjIs  too,  trim 
leather  hoots  that  laced  to  the  knee,  and  she  car¬ 
ried  a  new  rifle. 

She  crossed  the  small  slanting  glade,  passing  close 
to  Kinsey’s  thicket,  and  he  had  a  clear  view  of  her 
face,  so  that  he  knew  thut  the  cheeks, 
were  thinner  than  they  should  be, 
that  those  straight  dark  brows  nnrt 
lashes  beneath  the  gold-red  hair  lent 
a  strange  charm  to  her  features. 

Then  she  entered  the  undergrowth 
again  and  was  lost  to  sight.  She  had 
made  scarcely  a  sound,  climbing  with 
both  grace  and  wonderful  stealth. 

“By  George!"  said  the  ranger 
wonderingly,  “is  she  u  little  off? 
What’s  she  doing  alone  on  Red 
Mountain?”  For  somehow  he  felt 
that  she  was  alone,  unutterably, 
pitiably  alone. 

POR  another  hour  he  lay  and 
waited.  Then,  without  warning, 
he  saw  her  come  suddenly  down  from 
the  brush  ubove  and  pass  back  the 
way  she  had  come.  As  quietly  ns 
she  went  he  rose  and  followed  her, 
keeping  a  goodly  distance  in  the 
rear.  F rom  place  to  place  he  watched 
her,  knowing  what  manner  of  wa> 
she  chose,  that  she  kept  to  shelter 
for  the  most  part,  and  was  amazed 
at  the  speed  with  which  she  de¬ 
scended.  Born  in  the  hills  as  he  had 
been,  she  taxed  him  to  keep  her  in 
sight,  lie  saw  her  stop  on  a  rock 
once  and  scan  all  the  world  about, 
then  plunge  ahead  in  that  same 
light,  quick  fashion.  And  there  he 
lost  her.  Search  a*  he  might,  he 
found  no  trace  of  her,  saw  her  no 
more  that  day.  At  four  o’clock  he 
gave  up,  went  back  to  the  camp, 
saddled  Mister  and  Pat,  and  put 
hack  to  hi*  cabin  far  uround  the 
skirts  of  Granite  Peak.  But  his 
interest  was  caught  fast.  For  the 
next  few  days  he  rode  diligently, 
patrolling  his  southern  boundaries, 
seeing  to  the  telephone  linea,  calling 
up  Jimmy  Bond  every  morning  and 
night,  hunting  and  putting  out  a 
little  Are  the  lookout  reported  at  thr 
mouth  of  a  small  creek — a  mere  col 
umn  of  smoke  from  a  log  left  burning  by  campers— 
and  getting  things  in  good  shape.  For  he  meant  to 
ride  to  Red  Mountain  again. 

This  time  he  camped  lower  down.  It  was  the  sixth 
day  from  his  other  visit,  and  he  knew  she  would  be 
going  up  to  make  that  strange,  scared  search  of  her 
world. 

He  was  right,  for  he  saw  her  far  off  to  the  east, 
the  sun  on  her  bright  head  betraying  her.  ThiB  time 
Kinsey  swung  over  that  way  and  put  himself  where 
she  might  run  upon  him  coming  down.  He  sat  on 
a  rock  and  waited,  but  before  she  had  had  time 
enough  to  be  coming  hack  something  brought  him 
up  standing — the  keen,  clear  crack  of  a  rifle  not  so 
very  high  above  him. 

With  instant  decision  the  ranger  started  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  He  swung  upward  with  the 
carrying  stride  of  the  bom  climber,  the  ball  of  the 
foot  taking  the  burden,  the  body  swaying  hardly  at 
all.  He  covered  the  ground  between  his  starting 
place  and  the  source  of  that  shot  in  record  time,  but 
when  he  reached  the  high  point  of  jutting  rock  from 
which  he  knew  it  had  come  there  was  not  a  thing  t« 
be  seen.  He  stood  on  the  flat  top  of  one  of  the 
bowlders  and  looked  around.  For  u  goodly  space 
there  was  no  shelter,  A  flat  slope  went  dawn  to  the 
ring  of  trees  below,  while  above  there  was  a  very 
bare  and  scattering  growth  of  sky-high  firs. 

Anyone  getting  away  from  there  must  have  trav¬ 
eled  ns  fast  as  he  had  traveled,  und  wilh  a  srt  pur 
pose  of  flight.  Moreover,  there  was  in  the  still  nir 
the  pungent  smell  of  rifle  smoke. 

“H'ra!"  he  said  aloud. 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  and  studied  the  lie  of  the 
land  about  Then  he  stepped  down  from  the  bowlder 
and  started  around  and  up  toward  the  peak. 

As  he  left  the  jumbled  group  of  ruck*  something 
drew  his  glance  around.  Instantly  he  stopped 
There,  huddled  down  beneath  a  low  shelf  of  the 
formation  like  a  fright-  on  pape  3u) 


“Now  what  th'  Sam  Hill?”  he  said  softly  at  last. 
“Who,  what,  an’  why?” 

All  that  afternoon  he  and  Pat  and  Mister  picked 
their  trackless  way  around  the  western  shoulder  of 
Red  Mountain,  climbing,  sliding,  stumbling  among 
the  bowlders  and  the  red  volcanic  dust  that  had  lain 
in  peace,  save  for  the  light  foot  of  deer  and  panther, 
for  countless  ages. 

When  the  blue  and  purple  twilight  fell  in  the 
Trinities,  transfiguring  the  peak*,  swathing  the  val¬ 
leys  in  smoky-black  shadows,  they  made  camp  on  the 
northwestern  shoulder  just  where  the  green  of  tree 
and  spring  began,  for  up  the  northern  slope  of  the 
hill  nature,  relenting,  had  spread  a  strip  of  verdure. 
This  strip  of  forest  wa*  some  three  miles  wide  at  the 
base  and  tapered  accordingly  to  the  summit,  run¬ 
ning  so  close  to  the  crown  that  a  few-  stunted  spruce 


She  glkl  iloirly  around  ayaintl  the  *tone,  and  faced  them 

trees  stood  a  stone’s  throw  beneath  the  shaft  of  the 
Loophole  itself. 

Here  Kinsey  ate,  picketed  the  horse*  in  the  swatch 
of  grass  that  followed  the  trickle  of  a  spring,  and. 
wrapping  himself  in  his  blanket*,  slept 

THE  next  morning  he  was  up  early  and  out  on  the 
slope*  afoot.  He  searched  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  peak  for  tracks,  but  there  were  none.  The 
woman  had  evidently  kept  to  the  rocka  with  a  care¬ 
ful  cunning.  Switching  back  and  forth  across  the 
narrow  but  constantly  widening  belt  of  trees,  he  de¬ 
scended  the  mountain.  He  went  clear  to  the  bottom, 
but  found  nothing  save  silence  and  the  eternal  peace 
of  the  waiting  hills.  It  was  as  if  the  face  in  the 
Loophole  had  been  a  figment  of  hi*  fancy,  and  yet  he 
knew  better.  Tired  and  disappointed,  he  climbed 
back  to  the  crest  and  ate  a  late  lunch,  made  himself 
comfortable  with  his  blanket*  and  a  month-old  paper, 
and  prepared  to  pass  the  day.  He  wa*  not  lonely. 

He  was  never  lonely.  The  pageant  of  the  sunset  was 
divine  companionship. 

The  next  day  he  took  to  the  tree-clad  slope  and 
deliberately  laid  himself  down  in  a  low  thicket  of 
spruce  to  wait.  This  was  the  third  day,  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  the  stranger  to  take  that  keen  sur¬ 
vey  from  the  Loophole.  The  golden  morning  passed 
slowly  with  utter  silence  save  for  the  still  wood 
sounds,  the  hushed  flap  of  n  wing  where  n  bird 
alighted  n  a  green  refuge,  the  sudden  chatter  df  a 
squirrel,  the  swaying  creak  of  some  tall  pine  rub¬ 
bing  a  branch  against  another. 

The  watener  waited  quietly,  and  presently  he  hail 
his  reward.  Where  a  shaft  of  sunlight  came  sharply 
through  the  shade  of  a  group  of  spruces  he  caught 
a  flash  of  gold.  It  was  a  bare  red  head,  bobbing  as 
its  owner  climbed. 

Kinsey  lay  low,  holding  hi*  breath. 

“Climb*  like  an  old-timer."  he  said  to  himself, 
“mukes  no  noise  an’  flicks  to  the  sheltered  places.” 
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“You'll  always 
find  a  Savage 


where  the  service 
is  the  hardest” 


We  owe  you  an  explanation 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION  built  itself  up— made  its  reputation  — 
wedged  itself  into  its  present  commanding  position  in  the  small  arms 
business  in  the  face  of  long-established  and  powerful  competition 
by  Its  policy  of  giving  the  trade  and  the  consumer  what  they  wanted. 

We  have  asked  for  your  criticisms  on  our  guns  and  we  have  followed 
your  suggestions  just  as  far  as  manufacturing  conditions  would  permit. 

We  have  introduced  radical  changes  in  arms  and  ammunition,  but  they 
have  been  changes  in  the  right  direction. 

And  the  results — the  tremendous  popularity  of  the  .303  Savage,  the 
Savage  Automatic  Pistol,  the  .22  Savage  HI -Power  and  the  .250-3000  Savage, 
and  our  .22  Rim-fire  Rifles  -have  shown  that  you  appreciated  it. 

Now  we  have  stopped  making  rifles  and  pistols  and  our  whole  equipment 
is  engaged  in  making  Lewis  Machine  Guns  for  our  Government. 

We  have  got  to  help  win  this  war! 

If  we  don’t,  you  won’t  need  any  hunting  rifles  or  pistols.  You  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  them.  Every  cent  you  had  would  be  paying  taxes  —  indem¬ 
nities —  tribute  to  the  Kaiser.  And  the  Kaiser  wouldn’t  let  you  own  fire¬ 
arms  anyway.  Slaves  can’t  own  guns. 

So  that  winning  the  war  -your  war — our  war  —  is  absolutely  vital  to 
us  all.  If  we  don’t  win  it,  nothing  matters. 

We  are  making  Lewis  Machine  Guns  —  nothing  but  Lewis  Machine 
Guns  —  for  you  because  you  need  them  more  than  you  need  rifles,  or 
pistols,  or  anything  else. 

Are  we  not  still  true  to  Savage  tradition  ?  Is  this  not  doing  things 
4‘  your  way  ”  ? 

We'll  keep  on  making  Lewis  Machine  Guns-  as  many  and  as  well  as 
we  possibly  can  —  until  your  need  for  them  is  over  and  we  can  start 
making  rifles  and  pistols  again. 

Till  then,  remember  we  are  doing  our  bit — for  you  l 

S^mGEARMS  CORFOEx\T  ION 
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THE  ARMY’S  SKIRTS 

BY  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 


YOU  wouldn’t  expect,  would  you.  to  find  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

house  nestled  In  the  center  of  a  military  camp? 
Confess  that  you’ve  always  looked  upon  the  society 
as  a  sort  of  maiden  aunt  dispensing  sterilized  recrea¬ 
tion  to  sour-faced  girl*.  Yet  the  explanation  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  concerned  with  irirls. 
Girls  are  concerned  with  many  matters — at  present 
chiefly  soldier*.  Therefore,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  deeply, 
enthusiastically  interested  in  the  cantonments. 

Hostess  houses  have  been  placed  by  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  in  the  military  camps 
ul)  over  the  country  from  Palo  Alto.  Cal.,  to  Platts- 
bu  rg,  N.  Y.;  from  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Stu 
tion.  Seventy-five  of  thc>» 
were  either  in  full  swing 
or  in  process  of  erection 
the  last  time  I  heard,  but 
request*  came  in  so  fast 
to  the  National  Board  in 
New  York,  and  building 
go  up  so  quickly,  thanks  to 
Government  sanction  and 
Government  workmen,  that 
hostess  houses  are  as  hard 
to  keep  count  of  as  pigs  in 
clover. 

As  soon  as  a  host* 
house  open*  its  doors  it  is 
filled  by  the  soldiers  and 
their  womenfolk.  Sol¬ 
diers  stand  in  rows 
around  the  walls  to 
wutch  Ksau  kissing 
Kate.  Actually  some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary 
on  crowded  visiting 


post  sign  to  wandering  fathers  and  mothers  rescued 
distraught  from  the  company  streets.  The  Lady 
Who  Finds  Your  Friends  was  the  name  given  to  the 
hostess  at  Balboa  Park,  California. 

One  house  opened  with  an  ostrich-feathered  mother 
in  tulle  insistently  demanding  her  "Danny/*  side  by 
side  with  a  sunbonneted  mother  in  gingham  yearning 
for  her  "John  Henry.”  and  lined  up  behind  them,  u 
teary,  smiling  wife  from  the  Middle  West,  a  smiling, 
teary  one  from  the  North,  a  long-distance  mother 
from  the  East,  and  a  brace  of  parents  from  the  South. 

A  cantonment  is  about  as  inspiriting  a  hunting 


days  to  shut  out  sol¬ 
diers  unless  escorted  by 
mothers,  sisters,  sweet 
hearts,  aunts,  wives,  or 
something  in  the  petticoat 
line.  Lonesome  lads  sneak 
in  and  slide  stealthily  be¬ 
hind  the  baby  grand  just  fur 
the  sake  of  listening  to  a 
family  wrangle.  At  Camp 
Gordon.  Atlanta,  an  acre  of 
roofage  is  none  too  much 
shelter.  Sixty  thousand  jm*o 
pie  entered  the  house  at  Camp 
Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wash.. 
the  first  month  it  was  opened. 

Large  reception  rooms  are 
the  hospitality  centers  of  each 
house.  Quirt  rest  rooms  offer 
forty  winks  for  transients.  All 
women  need  “renovating"  after 
the  journey  to  the  cantonment, 
according  to  the  hostess  at 
Camp  Taylor.  Louisville.  Ky., 
and  all  men  are  hungry.  Cafe¬ 
terias  fragrant  with  apple  pie  and  baked  beans  re¬ 
mind  us  that  man  does  not  live  by  wheat  bread 
alone-  "Pie  hounds"  the  cook  calls  the  soldiers  who 
follow  their  noses  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa.  A  hostess 
House  in  «  cantonment  caters  to  the  varied  do- 
jncstic  needs  of  from  twenty  thousand  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers,  and  as  many  of  their  families  as  can 
raise  the  train  fare. 

Eureka!  She  Hod  Found  Him! 


77 le  ho* tv**  /louse,  if  you  ptea*e,  i*  nothing  tr* *  than 


military  recognition  ot  a  uoman's  right  to  /ore  n  tnnn 


ground  to  the  casual  visitor  as  a  checkerboard 

would  be  with  each  square  occupied  by  wooden  bar¬ 
racks.  Camp  Lewis,  Washington,  is  seven  miles 
long.  Your  friend  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  is  one 
of  -40.000  men.  One  hundred  thousand  men  are  en¬ 
camped  around  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Don't  try  to 
find  ;»  soldier  yourself  in  Camp  Upton,  New  York, 
unless  you  have  brought  compass,  sextant,  and 
logarithmic  table*.  Go  straight  to  the 
hostess  house  and  let  the  kind  lady  help 
you.  Visitors  are  90  fussy  about  getting 
the  particular  bundle  of  khaki  they  ask 
for !  A  very  pretty  young  woman. blushing 
like  a  robin's  breast,  firm  as  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
wanted  a  certain  doctor.  Since  she  desired  him  for 
social  purposes  and  not  for  professional  services,  she 
may  be  excused  for  believing  that  no  other  doctor 
would  do.  The  patient  secretary  who  lives  at  the 
telephone  transmitter  in  that  hostess  house  called  up 
the  buse  hospital  and  inquired  for  that  young  doctor 
She  was  referred  to  the  ambulance  station.  She 
called  up  thr  ambulance  station  and  was  referred 
back  to  the  base  hospital.  She  called  up  the  base 


The  administration  is  in  the  hand*  of  college-bred 
colored  women,  experienced  in  social  work.  The  natu¬ 
ral  aptitude  of  the  negro  race  for  cordiality  and 
kindliness  makes  a  visit  to  one  of  their  hostess  houses 
a  delightful  experience. 

Every  hostess  house  has  Its  nursery.  Old  rose 
quilts  are  rolled  on  the  beds  and  old  rose  curtain*- 
hang  at  the  window*.  Here  come  babies  sometimes 
who  have  never  before  met  their  fathers.  A  sol¬ 
dier’s  baby  at  camp  is  everybody's  baby.  Lonesome 
fathers  tiptoe  into  the  “kids'  room"  for  the  dubious 
joy  of  admiring  other  people’s  children. 

Matrimony,  in  1918,  ac 
cording  to  the  Social 
Register,  increased  204)  per 
cent  in  Seattle,  60  per  cent 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
60  per  cent  in  Pittsburgh, 
not  to  mention  other  cities. 
All  of  these  brides,  the 
hostesses  will  assure  you. 
come  regularly  to  the  can¬ 
tonments  to  admire  their 
new  acquisitions.  A  pa¬ 
tient  group  of  girl  wive* 
in  the  rain,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Platt sburg  camp, 
looking  like  gay,  dripping 
mushrooms  with  their  red 
and  blue  and  green  um¬ 
brellas,  almost  took  root 
in  the  muddy  road.  They 
waited  hours,  every  day, 
no  matter  how  bad  the 
weather,  in  hopes  of  a  few 
minutes’  chance  chat  with 
their  husbands.  For  their 
comfort  and  protection  the 
first  hostess  house  was 
built.  In  the  seventy -four 
succeeding  houses,  girl 
wives  have  been  equally 
prominent.  Their  need* 
are  extensive  and  some¬ 
times  surprising. 

“Bo  you  have  a  regular 
Sunday  school?"  inquired 
a  demure  young  brick*  of 
the  hostess  at  Camp  Pike, 
Arkansas. 

The  hostess  admitted  that  no  regular  Sunday 
school  was  there.  The  disappointed  girl  pulled  out 
a  little  book  and  exhibited  a  record  of  four  years' 
perfect  attendance  at  Sunday  school, 

“Last  Sunday,"  she  said,  "I  walked  three  mile*  in 
snow  up  to  my  knees  to  get  to  the  Sugar  Creek  Sun¬ 
day  school.  See.  here’s  the  certificate/' 

The  hostess  rose  to  the  situation.  She  recom¬ 
mended  a  Sunday  achoo)  in  Little  Rock.  The  bride 
thanked  her  and  disappeared.  She  was  back  again 
in  the  afternoon  with  a  signed  certificate  and  a  good 
conscience. 

“Now,  I  can  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  day  with  my 
husband,"  she  assured  the  hostess 

The  Soldiers  Want  the  House 

THE  wife  who  met  in  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  the 
husband  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  the  Mexi¬ 
can  mobilization  might  be  classed  as  a  war  bride. 
After  an  hour's  huppy  chat  with  him  in  the  hostess 
house,  she  hade  the  hostess  good-by,  saying  appre¬ 
ciatively:  "I  can’t  tell  you  how  I’ve  enjoyed  aeeine 
my  husband  again.  We  had  so  many  things  to  talk 


UK  Westminster  Catechism  is  easy  compared  to 

.  the  questions  asked  daily  in  every  hostess  house: 

“What  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  should  my  wife  visit?" 

“Who  started  hoe  toss  houses?" 

“Can  you  help  me  get  my  furlough?" 

“When's  the  war  going  to  end?" 

“Will  you  please  help  me  write  a  letter?" 

“Do  you  believe  in  a  future  life?" 

An  apple  blossom  of  a  girl  danced  breezily  up 
to  the  information  secretary  in  one  house  to  say, 
in  matter-of-fact  tones: 

“l  just  Stopped  in  to  see  if  you  could  lend  me  a 
pair  of  breeches.  Yes,  I  said  breeches.  My  brother 
want*  me  to  ride  with  him.  1  can  wear  this  coat, 
but  I  can’t  find  any  breeches  in  the  shops.  Yes.  I 
might  borrow  a  pair  from  him,  but,  you  ace,  he's  six 
feet  four  and  I’m  only  five  feet  five.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  could  tell  me  who  might  have  a  pair  to 
lend.  Mrs.  Blank  of  Blank  Street  might  let  me  have 
a  pair?  Thank  you  so  much.  I  just  knew  the 
Y.  W.  C  A.  could  help  me." 

The  first  duty  of  every  hostess  i*  to  bo  a  finger¬ 


hospital  again  and  was  referred  to  the  ambulance 
headquarters.  She  called  up  the  ambulance  head¬ 
quarters  and  was  referred  to  a  definite  ward  in  the 
base  hospital.  Eureka!  She  had  found  him! 

The  doctor  was  over  at  the  hostess  house  before 
the  blushes  had  faded  from  the  lady's  cheeks. 

A  khaki  kid  at  Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico,  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  telephone  to  the  hostess  house  to  meet  his 
mother,  who  had  come  to  surprise  him.  He  arrived 
on  the  leap.  It  was  a  surprise  all  round! 

“V’omVc  not  my  mother!"  he  expostulated. 

“That's  not  my  son!"  cried  the  indignant  woman. 
Fancy  being  rooked  with  a  chaneeling  when  your 
baby  is  twenty-five  years  old.  The  real  son  turned 
out.  by  delightful  coincidence,  to  be  the  changeling’s 
friend.  Everybody  wm*  finally  happy. 

Xothing  Missing 

HKRKVER  colored  troops  are  stationed,  hostess 
houses  arc  built  for  them.  A  Wautiful  house 
at  Upton  is  in  operation.  At  Camp  Funston  n  bar 
racks  is  being  u*ed  temporarily.  Eight  other  houses 
have  l»een  promised  to  impatient  commandant*. 


over.** 

The  hostess  house  remembers  the  wives  at  home 
held  haek  hy  family  duties,  distance,  or  poverty. 
Any  soldier  who  want*  some  service  performed  for 
his  wife  ju*t  naturally  seeks  the  hostes*.  A  cor¬ 
poral  with  the  tanned  face  of  a  college  boy  on  a 
yachting  trip  and  the  eyes  of  a  man  w  ho  looks  at  an 
unexpected  world  came  into  a  hostess  house  on  a 
day  when  troops  were  leaving  for  France.  Thr  room 
was  crowded.  Wives  who  were  Wing  left  behind 
simulated  a  jiggety  blitheness  which,  if  genuine, 
would  have  stamped  them  as  heartless.  Husbands 
about  to  go  exhibited  that  facetious  gnyety  behind 
which  a  good  American  hides  his  feeling*. 

The  corporal  showed  the  hostess  a  small  purple 
box.  Might  he  wrap  it  for  mailing? 

With  shy  pride  he  opened  the  box.  Covered  with 
cotton,  wrapped  m  a  hit  of  newspaper,  was  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring.  The  diamond  was  very,  very  small,  hut 
it  was  a  rrnl  one. 

“My  wife  has  never  had  an  engagement  ring."  he 
explained.  "I  never  had  the  money  to  buy  it.  New 
I'm  sending  it  to  her  as  a  parting  gift  " 


/ 
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Why  is  a  hostess  house,  niter  all? 
Th»t  it  contribute*  to  the  mere  en¬ 
tertainment  i>f  soldiers  is  trifling  com- 
/ui red  to  what  other  agencies  afford. 
What  comfort  it  gives  to  women  is 
woman's  affair.  Yet  its  presence  in 
the  cantonment  is  tremendously  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  hostess  house,  if  you  please. 
i<  nothing  IM  than  military  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  woman's  right  to  love  a  man 
Wives,  mothers,  cousins,  "only  girls,'* 
aunt*,  fiancees,  grandmothers,  "lady 
friends/'  and  sisters  have  right  of  entry 
into  military  camps.  Even  a  girl  who 
only  hopes  to  love  n  soldier  boy  some 
day  is  passed  into  the  hostess  house. 

This  extraordinary  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  cornea  about  became  the  mem  *vi*h 
it.  Women  have  not  stormed  an  en¬ 
trance.  They're  invited.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  who  is  not  n  woman, 
-unction*  the  building  of  house*.  The 
Kosdick  Commission,  which  is  not  made 
tip  of  women,  supervises  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  A  commandant  who  six  month* 
jgu  said  he  wouldn't  have  "a  skirt  nn 
the  station”  ha*  asked  prettily  for  a 
third  house.  The  soldiers  want  the 
houses. 

The  busyness  uf  the  bee.  the  strength 
nf  the  lion,  the  gentleness  of  the  dove, 
and  the  foxiness  of  the  diplomat  arc 
prerequisites  for  n  hoste**.  A  guileless 
country  lad  confided  to  one  that  he 
was  going  to  invite  out  a  too  well 


known  girl  m  the  neighboring  town. 
"She  is  attractive,  isn't  she?”  agreed  , 
the  canny  hostess.  "Now.  if  she  has  a 
fit  while  you're  out  together,  you  must 
get  her  out  of  the  crowd  and— what? 
You  didn't  know.  Oh.  yea.  poor  girl! 
The  last  time  she  was  here  it  took  u* 
an  hour  to  bring  her  round.  You  think 
you  won't  invite  her.  Well,  perhaps 
you're  wise  under  the  circumstances.” 

Never  too  busy  to  take  on  an  extra 
job--  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  to  their  work.  A  boy  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Camp  Taylor,  l.ouiftvi1]c.  was 
out  of  danger  but  still  too  sick  to  write 
Hi*  parent*,  about  to  return  home  to 
Nebraska,  were  guaranteed  letters  by 
the  hostess  house.  When  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
worker  went  to  the  hospital  two  days 
later  to  fulfill  the  promise  *he  found 
the  father  beside  the  bed. 

"I  got  halfway  home,”  he  explained, 
"and  decided  to  come  back.  We  were 
afraid  you’d  be  too  busy  to  write  hiv 
letters." 

Reassured,  he  went  home  the  next 
day.  "Good-by,”  hr  said.  "God  bless 
you  women  of  the  hostess  house.” 

Many  useful  purposes  are  served  by 
these  outposts  of  family  life. 

"Mother  feels  so  much  easier  about 
me,”  an  ex-college  football  player  as¬ 
sured  a  hostess,  "since  she  knows  I  can 
come  in  here  any  time  and  get  a  piece 
of  cake.” 


In  Connection  with  the  Old  Murray  Place 
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her  home,  with  the  approval  and  con- 
>cnt  of  her  father  and  mother,  and 
often  to  the  comfort  nf  the  family 
chauffeur,  lie  nor* led  no  invitation  to 
dinner,  and  was  often  warned  not  to 
turn  up  in  a  business  suit;  there  was 
a  l*r<i  tor  him  in  Sam’*  room. 

There  hss.it  always  been  a  sweet  ad¬ 
mission  in  Nancy’*  eyes,  a  gentle  con- 
lewkin  that  she  was  happy  and  content 
•Ahen  >-ho  wn*  with  him.  Her  smile 
luil  told  him  whut  wa*  in  her  heurt. 
that  she  w«is  waiting  for  the  day  when 
she  would  really  be  a  woman,  and  his. 
Could  Nancy  lie  like  that? 

THE  next  morning  Mi**  Nancy  Gray 
went  marketing,  and  ut  the  butcher’s 
he  met  Mrs.  Soule.  Mrs.  Soule  was  a 
good-natured  and  plrusant  old  Indy 
She  was  no  gossip,  and  Nancy  knew  it. 

"Nancy,  my  dear.”  *he  said,  "you 
Just  walk  along  with  me  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.” 

"Of  course  I  will,'*  said  Nancy,  ”n 
you'll  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

"Goodness  gracious,  aren’t  our  young 
l>roplf  becoming  bashful?  You  and 
Richard  Murray,  of  course.  Naturally, 
we've  known  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  surprised. 
Some  girls  1  know  I  wouldn't  advise 
to  marry  at  twenty,  but  you  are  differ¬ 
ent.  You  are  a  very  sensible,  substan- 
tml  young  woman,  and  you  have  a  very 
excellent  young  man,  very  indeed/’ 
"But.  Mr*.  Soule.  I  am  not  going  to 
ii  arm  M  p  Murray  " 

"Tut.  tut,  of  course  you  are  Don  t 
try  to  fool  me.  I'm  too  wise,  and  even 
if  it  isn’t  announced,  you  confide  in  me. 
I'm  an  old  woman,  and  almost  the  only 
pleasure  l  have  is  knowing  that  other 
people  are  happy.*' 

"But  I’m  very  happy  as  I  am. 

"True,  my  dear,  undoubtedly.  If  you 
won't  tell  me.  you  won't,  but  you  must 
promise  to  tell  me  before  you  tell  everv 
Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry;  you  will,  won't 
you?  Youll  live  in  the  old  Murray 
house,  of  course;  it  could  be  made 
*ery  comfortable.  I  suppose  you've  de¬ 
eded  already  what  you  ure  going  to 
.!o  to  it/* 

"We  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
Rut  just  then  they  met  Mrs.  Wilson, 
and  Nancy  fled. 

AFTER  lunch  Helen  Bond  came  to  nee 
Nancy.  She  hugged  Nancy  and 
kissed  her  with  great  enthusiasm. 

"Of  course,  Nance.  I’m  not  *ur 
prised;  we've  all  known  that  it  would 
happen,  hut  nmw  that  it  is  done  we're 
all  terribly  pleased.  He’s  an  awfully 
nice  man.*' 

Nancy  Gray  was  furious  inside  Out¬ 
side  she  smiled.  "Helen,  don’t  bo  fool 
ish;  I’m  not  engaged  to  anybody,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  be.  1  don’t  understand 
why  Kirople  ” 

"There,  there.  Nancy.  You’re  buth 
very  lucky  children.  Arthur  say*  Rich- 
urd  i*  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  1  think 
mi  too.  I  suppose  you'll  live  in  the  old 
Murray  house  ;  Richard  is  going  to  have 
it  all  done  over  inside,  isn't  he?  It  will 
'•r  awfully  nice  to  be  so  near  your 
family /* 

"1  suppose/'  said  Nancy,  "that  there 


is  no  use  my  saying  a  word.  It  la  all 
being  done  without  consulting  me." 

Helen  laughed  "Nonsense;  Richard 
will  do  exactly  what  you  want.  Women 
care  lot*  more  how  a  house  look*  than 
men  do  It’s  only  natural.  Arthur 
never  notice*  a  thing  in  our  house 
us  long  as  meals  are  tin  time.” 

NANCY  dressed  for  dinner  earlier 
than  usual.  It  was  fortunate  that 
she  did,  for  Richard  arrived  la-fore  six 
o'clock.  On  Monday*  Richard  rang  the 
bell.  The  maid  smiled  at  him  /leas 
antly.  She  had  been  with  the  Gray > 
for  a  long  time  and  was  very  fond  nf 
Nancy,  and  proud  of  Nancy’*  young 
man. 

"Oh.  Nance!”  The  maid  hail  indi¬ 
cated  that  Miss  Nancy  wa*  upstairs 
•Tome  up,  Dick.”  The  words  had  the 
Ume  of  inevitable  necessity.  She  smiled 
at  Richard.  It  wan  a  very  sad  smile 
for  Nancy*. 

"Hello,  Dick,"  s he  said. 

"Hello,  Nancy  ”  He  tried  to  a 
sign  of  surrender  in  her  face,  hut  it 
wa*  not  there. 

"What  are  those.  Dick?”  lie  had 
brought  with  him  two  large  piece*  of 
cardboard,  tied  together  with  tape,  with 
sheets  of  heavy  paper  between 
"Sketches  of  the  house  and  grounds.’ 
he  said.  "They  are  simply  suggestions. 
Will  you  help  me  with  them.  Nance?' 

Even  Nancy  in  her  present  iimod 
could  not  subdue  the  real  Nancy.  "Of 
course  I’ll  help  you.  if  I  can,  Dick.  Bui 
what  can  I  do?” 

"Tell  me  if  you  like  the  pictures  and 
suggestions  It  is  for  you.  you  know/*  | 
"But  it  isn't  for  me  Won't  you  un¬ 
derstand?” 

"All  right.  We'll  suppose  that  it  i* 
to  be  the  way  you’d  like  to  have  it  if 
you  were  going  to  live  in  it.”  He  un 
tied  the  tapes  and  spread  the  sketches 
out  on  the  table. 

Nancy  wa*  looking  hard  at  the 
sketches  and  seeing  nothing. 

"l.angmaid.  the  landscape  architect, 
did  this  I  told  him  that  everything 
should  be  very  simple,  with  just  as 
little  artificiality  as  possible.  The  dark 
evergreens  are  to  go.  and  all  but  the 
best  of  the  trees  immediately  around  the 
house.  The  drive  i*  to  be  changed;  it 
was  laid  out  for  carnages,  and  it’s  too 
narrow,  and  the  curves  are  too  sharp, 
and  there  is  no  place  to  leave  cars,  so 
that  other  cars  can  get  past  them 
That’s  the  reason  for  the  big  gravel 
circle  in  front  of  the  house.  There  i* 
a  little  addition  put  on  the  house  that 
car*  can  drive  under  when  it  is  rain¬ 
ing.  Do  you  understand  topographical 
drawing*?” 

"A  little.  1  think  I  understand  this 
— it  js  not  very  complicated.  I*  the 
burn  there  now?"  Slit*  |M»intnl  tu  u 
building  on  the  plan. 

"No;  the  old  stable  i*  lu  emne  down, 
and  the  brick  in  it  used  in  the  addition 
to  the  house.  They  are  very  old  brick* 
and  are  not  n;ude  any  more." 

"Dick,  have  you  told  anyone  that  you 
r.nd  I  are  going  to  be  married?” 

"Are  wo?" 

"Have  you?” 
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TN  the  early  A.  M.  when 
1  minutes  count,  the  quick- 
acting  lather  from  a  Williams’ 
Holder  Top  Stick  is  a  time- 
saver.  Quick  to  come,  quick 
to  soften  the  heard;  it  shortens 
the  shave  bv  many  needed 
minutes.  No  strong-arm  work 
needed  to  bring  the  softening, 
soothing,  lasting  lather.  No 
rough  riding  for  the  razor.  A 
snappy,  smooth  job  and  an 
after-feel  of  radiant  comfort. 
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Besides  there’s  rhe  Holder 
Top  feature,  fitting  snugly  in 
its  box  when  the  Stick  is  not 
in  use:  fitting  snugly  in  the 
fingers  while  applying  the  soap. 


Every  morning  in  camp, 
your  soldier  will  l>e  grateful  to  you 
for  having  sent  him  Williams 
—the  shaving  soap  he  has  always  used 
the  one  real  luxury  he  need  not  give  up. 
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Ever-Ready 

Safety  Razor 

T  T ERE’S  the  ‘Ever-Ready’  in  irs  new  Khaki 
*  *  uniform — all  snug  and  tight  and  very  com¬ 
pact —  ready  to  hr  slipped  into  corner  of  kit  bag. 
The  new  kit  is  fine  quality  Khaki — rubberized  and 
waterproof,  made  to  stand  up  under  the  hard  serv¬ 
ice  “over  there”  the  same  as  the  famous  ‘Ever- 
Ready’  frame  and  blades. 

Every  enlisted  man  has  his  especially  designed  out¬ 
fit  for  active  duty,  be  he  a  Private  or  General, — 
Yeoman  or  Admiral.  , 

Extra  'Ever-Ready’  Blade* — 6  for  30c 

‘Kver-Rcadjr’  Radio  Blade*  are  keen  to  shave  you.  The  only 
popular  priced  razor  and  blades  that  guarantee  the  enlisted 
man  supply  in  France  and  Kngland.  Radio  Blades  are  the 
keenest,  cleanest  made.  Kach  blade  i»  triple  hair  tested  and 
triply  protected  against  rust  and  dust  by  patented  package. 
Take  them  anywhere — dry  or  damp  w-eathet — they're 
protected,  and  »o  are  you. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  Im..  N.  Y. 


‘Ever-Ready'  Radio  Blades 

K*n  Readv  ’  BUIo  are  the  U«  ut  -  . 
Ivan? -a,  lines!  Idflsle*  Hit 

tunic  r  y>*if  lir.ir>i  4ml  1  hr  m«>rc  lew- 
Icr  vtrtu  skin,  the1  mo(f  yon  II  a|»t*fc- 
1  ilc  ilie  “Radi**  Modes  llwi  •  •  in 
*;ich  ' Ever  Read} '  Sri.  Sold  rvrf  i 
vhctc  {ill  %  like  illiistrnli*  11 1  * 
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“Think.  Nance,  would  I?  Could  I. 

possibly?” 

She  looked  up  ;it  him  and  her  lips 
curled  into  a  half-hearted  smile  Of 
course  she  knew  he  hadn't.  Then  the 
sound  of  hells  in  the  hall  below  an¬ 
nounced  thit  dinner  was  ready. 

“I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.”  he 
exclaimed.  "No  one  asked  me  to 
dinner.” 

“You'd  better  stay.  If  you  go,  they'd 
think  that  there  had  been  a  fight.  We 
mustn't  let  them  think  that-  I'll  be 
down  in  a  minute.” 

She  did  come  down  in  a  minute  and  bo 
quietly  on  the  carpeted  stairs  that  no 
one  heard  her.  She  stopped  un  the  land¬ 
ing  Two  men  were  in  the  hall  below. 
Her  father  had  Dick's  hand  in  one  of  his 
and  his  other  hand  was  on  Dick's  shoul¬ 
der.  She  heard  her  father  say:  “Bully, 
boy!  Of  course  we  knew  it  would  hap¬ 
pen  lief  ore  long.  Its  very  satisfactory, 
my  boy.” 

“But  it  isn't  true  I  asked  Nance, 
but  she  said  ‘no.*  I  hope  she'll  change 
her  mind." 

“No.  you  don't  She’s  been  waiting 
for  you,  waiting  to  grow  up.  Goodness 
gracious.  Nancy  ban  never  thought  of 
another  man  in  her  life.  She's  teasing 
you.  She  has  her  mother's  spirit." 

They  walked  toward  the  dining  room. 
Nancy  <aw  her  mother  smile  at  Richard 
in  a  way  that  indicated  feeling*  much 
deeper  than  a  mere  welcome  to  dinner. 

DINNER  went  smoothly  enough  till 
halfway  through  dessert,  except  that 
Sam,  being  rather  fond  of  rice  pud¬ 
ding.  was  all  the  way  through  and  was 
waiting  for  more,  when  he  had  an  in¬ 
spiration.  Dinner  had  been  rather 
quiet;  Sam  had  not  been  sat  on  once. 
Things  needed  livening  up  a  bit.  He 
slipped  one  arm  around  Nancy's,  put¬ 
ting  it  out  of  action.  Sam's  other  arm 
was  ready  to  repel  the  other. 

“Say,  Nan,  have  you  named  the 
happy  day  yet?" 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  Sam¬ 
uel.  He  waited  till  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  conversation.  “Say,  Mr.  Murray,  is 
Nan  a  good  kisser?” 

"Samuell” 

"Ah,  come  on.  tell  us.  Cut  out  this 
secret  stuff.  Everybody'*  on  to  you." 

It  was  more  than  Nancy  could  stand. 
.She  fled,  and  Richard  fled  after  her. 
He  caught  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  guided  her  into  the  sitting  room. 

"I  simply  will  not  stand  it!"  she 
cried. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry.  Nancy"  he  said, 
“but  little  brothers  have  been  cruel 
since  the  world  began.” 

“It  is  cruel,  and  it  isn't  fair.  Then* 
is  no  one  who  believes  me;  there  isn't 
anyone  that  I  can  go  to.  Everybody 
says  I've  thrown  myself  at  you.” 

“Why  not  come  to  me  Nancy?" 
"Ugh.”  she  exclaimed  and  iumped 
up,  leaving  Richard  staring  nt  the  fire. 
A  moment  later  he  turned  and  saw  her 
looking  at  the  papers  that  were  still 
on  the  table,  and  he  went  and  stood 
beside  her, 

“You  see.  Nancy,  the  old,  heavy,  black 
stair*  come  out  and  new  ones,  white, 
with  mahogany  treads  and  a  mahogany 
rail,  go  in  instead.  All  that  terrible 
black  walnut  woodwork  comes  out  and 
white  goes  back,  with  mahogany  doors." 

He  took  her  from  cellar  to  garret, 
up  and  down  stairs,  explaining  every¬ 
thing  in  all  the  rooms.  He  told  her  of 
bright  bedrooms,  of  comfortable  living 
rooms,  of  new  furniture  and  old  furni¬ 
ture  rrfinished,  of  electric  lights  and 
nrw  fireplaces,  of  a  thousand  and  one 
things.  “Of  course,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  decided  still,  and  there  will 
he  a  great  deni  to  do  You  11  help  me, 
Nancy?" 

“But  if  I  help  you  it  will  mean — " 
“Nothing,  except  that  you  are  my 
friend.  The  house  will  be  made  ready 
to  live  in.  down  to  knives  and  forks 
napkins,  flour,  and  sugar.  There  will 
be  flowers  in  it  from  the  garden  or  the 
green  house-  The  lami>s  will  he  lighted 
nt  night.  It  will  be  dusted  every  day; 
it  will  hi*  kept  ready  for  the  lady  who 
is  to  be  head  of  the  house.  It  is  going 
to  be  her  wedding  present,  from  me, 
even  if  1  am  not  to  be  there  with  Iter. 
Tell  me,  Nance,  i»  the  landscape  part 
all  right?” 

"I  think,"  she  said,  “that  it  will  la* 
very  nice.” 

“And  you'll  wot*  It  it  every  day,  as 
lb**  work  goes  «m,  and  tell  n.r  if  every¬ 
thing  »s  tn *1  tin'  way  you'd  like  t.» 
have  it  ?“ 

There  wus  n  knock  at  the  door,  Sam 
u  oh  Mime  evict1  ticesof  rt'|N  iitadce,  came 

in.  'T'm  sorry  I  said  what  I  did.  Father 
wants  to  know  if  vou  want  to  play 
bridge."  Samuel  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 


Nancy  walked  quickly  into  the  hall 
and  downstairs.  Richard  collected  the 
sketches  and  followed  her.  Ah  he  waa 
leaving  that  night,  he  said:  “The  plans 
are  behind  the  couch,  Nancy.  You'll 
tell  me,  won’t  you.  if  they  arc  not  what 
they  should  be?” 

THE  next  morning  Nancy  Gray  fin¬ 
ished  breakfast,  took  the  morning 
paper,  and  sat  down  in  the  window  sea: 
to  read.  Eventually  she  came  to  a  col¬ 
umn  which  almost  every  woman  rends 
every  day.  It  is  friendly,  personal  chat 
of  Alden  society,  by  “Polly  Swift." 

“I  hear,"  it  ran,  “that  the  Murray 
house  at  Hopcdalc  is  to  get  the  surprls* 
of  its  life.  Its  rococo,  early  Pullman  in 
trrior  is  to  he  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  mud  a  perfect  colonial  inside,  in 
keeping  with  the  beautiful  exterior,  U 
to  take  its  place.  The  beat  artist*  am! 
decorators  are  being  consulted,  and  al 
ready  signs  of  progress  may  be  noted 
if  one  happens  to  drive  paHt  the  dozen 
acres  about  the  old-time  residence. 

“Of  course  no  one  can  be  sure  what 
all  this  means,  but  us  no  ru&le  of  the 
property  hak  taken  place,  it  i*  not  hard 
to  guess  that  the  owner  has  some  rea¬ 
son  for  it  all.  Alden  is  waiting  to  be 
taken  into  his  confidence,  though  by  no 
possible  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
anyone  expect  to  he  surprised.  The 
happiness  of  the  two  young  people  has 
been  so  evident  ever  since  the  young 
woman  came  out  two  years  ago,  their 
mutual  attachment  has  been  so  pleas¬ 
antly  admitted,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  the  rebuilding.  The  nest 
is  being  prepared,  and  it  is  such  a  sen¬ 
sible,  satisfactory,  and  eminently  fit¬ 
ting  romance,  isn't  it?  It  can  hardly 
hr  said  that  there  is  a  secret,  but  it  is 
surprising  that  a  quiet  word  has  not 
been  said  before  this.  At  any  rate,  the 
formal  announcement  cannot  be  long 
deferred.” 

Nancy,  quiet,  gentle,  sweet  Nancy 
stamped  her  foot  and  crushed  the  hor¬ 
rid  paper.  “I  won't  have  it,  I  won't! 
Are  other  people  going  to  decide  whom 
I  am  going  to  marry?  They  all  seem  to 
think  thut  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it;  that  I  must  simply  accept  the  first 
man  who  come*  along,  because — be¬ 
cause --he's  nice  and  I  know  him,  and — 
and  because  I  simply  like  him.  And 
they  think  I  can  be  bribed.  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  Dick  would  try  to  bribe  me, 
though,  but  it  looks  as  if  he  were.  I 
hate  him;  I  hate  everybody.” 

Nancy's  eyes  were  far  away  across 
the  lawn,  and  over  the  tree  tops  of 
the  Murray  place.  Anger  and  deter¬ 
mination  were  in  Nancy's  eyes,  where 
usually  were  laughter  and  sweetness. 
She  stood,  seeing  nothing  but  red. 
with  black  streaks  in  it,  for  some 
minutes.  She  was  thinking  hard,  try¬ 
ing  to  make  up  her  mind  what  she 
should  do,  something  that  would  make 
them  understand.  She  simply  would 
not  have  people  take  it  for  granted 
that  she  had  to  marry  Richard  Murray, 
as  though  he  were  the  only  man  who 
would  have  her.  She  would  teach  them 
all  a  lesson.  She  was  not  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  any  man. 

What  was  that?  The  top  of  a  great 
cedar  that  she  could  just  see  through 
a  notch  in  the  maples  trembled,  and 
then  trembled  again,  and  then  slowly 
it  began  to  move  to  the  right,  and  then 
faster  and  faster,  in  a  great  arc,  till  it 
disappeared  and  she  heard  the  sound  of 
crashing  limbs  in  the  distance. 

Then  Nancy  stamped  her  foot  again, 
clenched  her  hands  and  went  away  from 
the  window.  She  saw  her  sweater  on 
a  chair  in  the  hall  and  snatched  it  up 
and,  fighting  mad.  went  out  into  the 
sharp  morning  uir. 

Of  course  it  was  very  wronp  for 
Nancy  to  go  straight  to  the  hole  in  the 
fence  and  then  up  to  the  old  house.  It 
was  the  very  worst  thing  she  could 
have  Hone,  especially  ns  not  onlv  was 
Mr.  I*nngmnid.  the  landscape  architect, 
there,  but  beside  him  was  Tom  Burke, 
the  Murray  farmer,  from  the  other  aide 
of  the  road.  Tom  Burke  was  an  old 
man  and  an  old  friend  of  Nancy's. 

HE  saw  her  and  he  waited  not  on  the 
order  of  his  going  to  her.  “Ah.  Miss 
Nancy,"  he  said,  “it’s  good  news  now, 
iun't  it?  The  old  place  is  to  Ik*  made 
as  it  should  be,  and  for  you  too?  I’ve 
knowed  it  nil  along,  like  everybody  else, 
hut  it’**  comforting  to  Ik*  able  to  talk 
about  it.  open  and  abnwlMiard.” 

Then  Mr.  I. an g maid  reached  them 
lie  wan  there  on  business  and,  never 
having  spoken  to  Miss  Gray  before,  he 
stuck  to  business. 

“Good  morning.  Miss  Gray.”  he  said; 
“beautiful  day.  isn't  it?" 

Nancy  said  it  was  a  wonderful  day. 
"Would  you  itko  me  to  ahm*  yuu 
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what  wr  |iru|Ki»e  doing — you  may  be  in- 
terewted/  Mr.  l>angmatd.  loving  a 
lover,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  smiled 
ji*  though  he  remembered* how  he  had 
felt  about  things  like  this  when  he  wa* 
young.  MWc  have  not  done  very  much 
yet.  but  wc  have  staked  out  the  new 
drives  and  the  terrace.  The  old  ter¬ 
mer  is  to  go,  of  course.  you  know/* 
Axes  were  ringing:  about  her;  men 
with  a  transit  and  tape  were  showing  a 
workman  where  to  drive  stakes.  The 
workman  was  a  colored  man  whom 
Nancy  knew.  He  did  odd  jobH  for  every¬ 
one  and  owned  a  horse  and  an  old  cart 
A  a  she  passed  him,  he  stood  up  and 
grinned.  "Ah'm  glad  to  hear  you-all  la 
gwinc  marry*  Mister  Murray,  and  come 
up  heah  and  live  You-all  *ho'  make  a 
mighty  tine-lookin'  couple,  Miss  Nancy." 

OF  course  Nancy  could  not  discuss 
the  matter  with  him  or  with  Tom 
Burke.  She  simply  ignored  them  both 
and  sauntered  round  for  a  moment  with 
Mr.  Laiigmald.  Why  had  she  gone? 
Why  had  she  let  her  curiosity  get  the 
better  of  her?  She  left  him  as  soon  as 
she  could  and  went  toward  her  house 
On  the  way  she  saw  four  girls  coming 
toward  her.  Her  first  thought  was  to 
evade  them,  but  she  knew  that  it  would 
bo  impossible.  They  ran  toward  her, 
laughing  and  shouting;  they  crowded 
around  her,  kissing  her  when  they  could 
"Oh,  Nan,  It's  wonderful V' 

"Of  course,  we've  always  known,  but 
it**  so  nice  to — " 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  un  first,  before 
you  let  all  those  old  fogies  know  it?" 

"And  you're  going  to  live  here,  you 
lucky  girl!" 

"Stop!"  shouted  quiet,  soft- voiced 
Nancy  above  the  din.  "1  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  what  you  are  talking 
about/' 

•'Horrors,  it's  still  a  secret!" 

"Will  you  tell  us  after  you're  all 
married?" 

"And  just  this  minute  coming  from 
inspecting  your  new  estate  Nance, 
dear,  if  it's  not  really  announced,  we'll 
promise  not  to  tell  a  suul,  but  we  know 
it,  *o  why  not  admit  it?'* 

"Who  told  you?" 

"Mrs.  Soule  and  Helen,  and  Helen 
talked  to  your  mother  about  it,  and 
your  mother  just  grinned  Of  course 
who  had  promised  you  not  to  tell.  *o  she 
couldn't,  but  what  nonsense!  Nancy, 
you  old  dear,  you're  a  goose.  Absolutely 
everyone  has  known  it  for  years.” 

And  then  Miss  Annette  Gray,  with 
nil  the  dignity  and  emphasis  that  she 
had  in  her,  said:  "I  am  not  engaged  to 
Richard  Murray  or  anyone  else,  and  I 
do  not  expect  to  be.  Can  I  make  it  any 
plainer?" 

"But  Sarn  says  you  sent  him  for  a 
handkerchief,  and  he  saw  a  perfectly 
scrumptious  ring  in  your  bureau 
drawer.'* 

Nancy  blushed  a  fiery  red.  and  they 
would  listen  to  no  explanation.  She 
was  helpless,  and  they  pushed  her  into 
the  automobile  that  had  brought  them, 
and  carried  her  off.  Poor  Nancy  Gray! 
They  kept  her  for  lunch,  and  she  reached 
home  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  maid 
told  her  that  n  dozen  people  had  called 
to  see  her,  and  that  more  than  a  dozen 
others  had  called  her  on  the  telephone, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  had  spoken 
to  Mary.  "Very  pleased  indeed,  Miss 
Nancy,  as  they  should  be/*  Nancy  could 
not  argue  with  Mary,  but  she  could  talk 
to  her  mother  and  in  no  uncertain 
term*.  It  must  be  stopped,  and  it 
would  be.  At  any  rate  Richard  Murray 
vu  not  coming  that  evening;  then? 
would  be  time  to  talk  with  her  mother, 
and  talk  she  would. 

IT  was  four  o'clock.  She  told  Mary 
that  if  anyone  asked  for  her,  she  was 
not  at  home.  The  house  was  very 
quiet,  which  meant  that  no  one  was  at 
home.  She  found  a  book  that  she  was 
reading  ami  went  upstairs. 

"Oh,  Nance." 

The  voice  came  from  the  sitting 
room. 

"I  didn’t  expect  to  find  you  here," 
she  *aid. 

"You  don’t  sound  very  glad  to  see  me." 
" Don't  I.  Dick?  I'm  sorry  " 

"Then  you're  not?" 

"Not  very.  I'm  afraid." 

It  was  serious  business  this.  Hi*  fate 
was  serious  and  a  little  sad 
"No,  Dick,  something  ha*  got  to  be 
lone.  Everyone  takes  it  for  granted 
that  we're  engaged  Everyone  speaks 
to  me  about  it.  !  don't  knew  why  they 
-hould;  it  is  very  embarrassing  ami 
very  unpleasant/' 

"Can't  we  make  it  true,  Nancy?" 
She  shook  her  head.  "When  I  cel 
married,"  she  said,  "it  will  hr  to  n 


man  I've  selected  myself,  not  one  that  , 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  selected  for 
me.  I  can  chooee,  and  I  expect  to  | 
choose,  for  myself,  if  1  ever  get  mar¬ 
ried  at  all.  1  can't  imagine  how  all 
this  talk  started  so  suddenly/* 

"All  right,  Nance."  They  were  al 
most  in  darkness.  He  walked  to  the 
window.  "Will  you  come  over  here, 
where  I  can  see  you?"  he  asked.  She 
went  to  the  window  and  he,  leaning 
against  the  window  frame,  faced  her. 

"Nancy,  can't  you  imagine  why  every¬ 
one  thinks  you  are  going  to  marry  n>e?" 

"No,  I  can't,  Dick/' 

“Then  111  tell  you.  It's  because  you 
have  made  them  think  so.  and  made  me 
think  so.  There  are  things  nice  girls 
do,  and  things  they  don’t  do.  There  is 
no  use  of  my  explaining  them  to  you;  , 
you  understand.  You  have  behaved 
toward  me  for  years  in  a  wav  no  square, 
honest,  nice  girl  could  unless  she  knew 
the  man  loved  her.  and  she  confessed 
her  love  for  him.  You  are  a  disgrace 
to  yourself  and  to  your  family.” 

•^Dick!” 

"You  have  done  what  no  well-brought- 
up,  ladylike  girl  could  possibly  do. 
unless — " 

"Dick!” 

* — she  loved  me.  You  have  led  me 
on;  you  have — '* 

"Dick,  stop;  I'm  not  that  sort  of  girl. 

I  do—" 

But  Nancy’s  eyes  and  Nancy's  arms 
had  reached  him  before  she  had  time 
to  tell  him  anything  more. 

•'QJO  you  do  love  me  after  all?" 

O  Nancy  shook  her  head.  "Nope,  but 
I've  got  to  keep  the  family  honor  un¬ 
stained.  and  I  think  I’m  going  to  love 
the  house." 

"Nancy!" 

'•But  I'll  admit  this  is  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  place  I've  ever  been  in;  it  i*. 
honest,  Dick."  She  smiled  up  at  him. 
“And  while  I’m  admitting  things,  I 
suppose  I  might  as  well  admit  that  I’ve 
waited  and  waited  for  that  old  seven 

('ears  to  pass.  I’ve  always  known  you 
oved  me,  and  I've  always  known  that 
you  knew  I  loved  you.  I've  known 
everybody  knew  it." 

"Then  why—" 

"Simply  because  I  made  up  my  mind 
a  long  time  ago  that  I  wouldn’t  H) 
•yes'  for  a  month  after  you  asked  me 
I  marked  the  month  on  my  calendar  up¬ 
stairs-  It  comes  on  a  Wednesday,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  not  to  make  any 
engagements  for  that  night." 

"But  why  a  month?" 

"I  thought  that  was  the  shortest  time 
that  was  respectable.  Then,  when  we 
-did  what  we're  doing  now — up  there 
Sunday,  I  knew  that  I  couldn't  keep  it 
uu  for  a  month,  so  I  decided  on  a  week. 
That  night  I  knew  I  couldn't  keep  it  up 
for  a  week,  so  I  decided  on  a  day.  Then 
I  told  mother,  and  mother  said:  ‘My, 
my,  how  you  surprise  me,'  just  as 
though  she  had  known  all  about  it. 
Then  the  next  morning  people  began 
to  tell  me  about  it,  and — well,  everyone 
had  known  about  it  forever  and  ever, 
and  I  got  mad,  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it.  I  decided  to  go  hack  to  my  find 

Elan  and  make  it  a  month.  But.  Dick, 
ow  do  you  suppose  all  these  busybodic* 
began  to  talk  about  it  at  once,  and  just 
at  the  psychological  moment?" 

"I  can't  imagine—" 

"Hey,  you!  Break  away.  Can't  a 
feller  wulk  around  his  own  house  with¬ 
out  bumping  into  this  goo-goo  stuff  all 
the  time?  Say,  I  thought  you  weren't 
engaged."  Sam  was  caught  before  he 
reached  the  stairs,  and  brought  back 
and  stood  up  before  his  captors. 

"Have  a  heart,"  said  Sam;  "can't  you 
stand  a  little  kidding?" 

"Sam.  I’m  going  to  marry*  Mr. 
Murray." 

"You  don’t  say,  really;  I'm  so  sur¬ 
prised.  When  did  you  find  it  out?" 
"Sam!" 

"Sam!  Sam!  Sam!  Can't  you  say 
anything  but  *Sam'?  I  suppose  you  iu*t 
fixed  it  up  this  minute.  How  about  last 
Sunday  afternoon?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  "Heck,  I'll  bet  that  wasn't  the 
first  time  either.  You’re  a  pair  of  soft 
ones.” 

"Sam,  what  did  you  see  last  Sunday 
afternoon?” 

"Nothin’  much,  except  me  and  Bill. 
;ind  Hen  Edwards,  and  Charley,  and 
Jim,  and  Lazy,  and  Fatty  Smith,  and 
maybe  a  couple  of  others,  was  down  in 
the  old  barn,  and  you  two  rame  along 
and  pulled  some  of  this  clinching  stuff, 
and  " 

This  time  Sam  escaped 
“And  wc  wondered  why — " 

"  everybody  knew,*'  said  Nancy 
Gray. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

NON  BURN 

Asbestos  Brake  Lining 


What  Asbestos 

is  in  your  brake  lining? 


Economy  and  safety  both  ask  this 
question.  Years  ago  and  today 
the  heavy  duty  brakes  on  machinery 
found  the  answer  in  Johna-M&nville 
Asbestos. 

They  say  “we  use  it  because  it  checks  tons 
of  load — positively — because  it  is  fail-proof 
and  long  wearing."  But  we  know  that  it 
owes  its  record  to  a  particular  kind  of  asbes¬ 
tos  fibre,  mined  and  processed  by  a  concern 
who  stand  in  the  business  world  as  sponsors 
for  asbestos. 

Now  the  motorist  with  good  judgment  buys 
this  same  selected  fibre  built  into  Brake  Lin 
mg  and  called  Non-Burn.  Not  realizing,  per¬ 
haps.  that  it  is  woven  in  a  certain  way  to  get 
the  most  grip  per  square  inch.  You’ll  be  more 
interested  in  this  point  when  you  have  Non- 
Burn  in  your  car  brakes. 

Look  for  Non-Burn  when  you  buy  a  car.  In¬ 
sist  on  it  when  renewing  brakes  or  dutches. 
To  th*  Trad*; 

O-jr  jAt>bcr-D*«lfr  Sale*  Policy  U  irilervSthuf. 
A*k  lor  detail* 
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The  Arm  and  the  Wallop 
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gloomy  old  hotel  crowded  with  officers  the  faint^Bt  image  of  which  a  brief  an  to  the  train  just  as  it  began  to  move, 
growling  at  the  fate  that  held  them  ao  residence  in  early  childhood  has  Safe  at  last.  We  would  arrive  at  our 
tar  behind  the  lines  where  the  show  stamped  upon  his  memory;  a  strange  destination  a  bit  late,  but  in  time  fora 
was  on.  An  excellent  dinner  that  was  sense  of  standing  among  things  that  good  night's  rest.  Ah.  yea!  The  train 
worth  at  leant  half  whut  I  paid  for  it  are  hauntingly  familiar  though  utterly  ran  about  halfway  to  where  wc  hoped 
and  a  songfest  around  the  piano  in  the  forgotten!  to  go  in  about  twice  the  time  wc  cx- 

parlor  that  ran  the  gamut  from  the  lat-  The  grandchildren  of  Europe  were  peeled  to  consume  in  getting  there,  and 
eat  rag  to  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  On  hack  from  the  new  home  for  a  pur-  quit  for  the  night.  It  was  after  mid- 
the  way  to  niy  night's  refrigeration  I  pose,  looking  the  old  things  over  and —  night  and  raining.  I  don't  have  to  re¬ 
got  a  daily  paper.  It  told  briefly  of  a  thinking  there  in  the  dark!  member  not  to  mention  the  name  of  the 

boehc  advance.  The  Allied  line  was  We  reached  the  station  a  full  twenty  near-town  at  which  we  were  thrown  off, 
bending.  The  situation  was  critical,  minutes  before  train  time  and  found  because  I  can’t  remember  it.  We 
That  very  hour  might  be  the  decisive  the  troop  car  there,  hut  our  coach  was  learned  that  every  hotel  in  town  was 
point  of  time!  gone!  full,  and  just  as  I  was  ready  to  sit  on 

r . Where  had  it  gone  and  when?  No-  my  typewriter  case  and  add  my  tears 

tump*  s  uranaenuaren  b^y  kncw  God  MV9  the  kinK*g  t0  thc  downpour,  a  soldier  with  the 

LATE  the  following  afternoon  another  English  and  spread  the  knowledge  brassard  of  thc  Railroad  Transporta- 
i  correspondent  and  myself  left  by  thereof  abroad  among  the  peoples  of  tion  Department  happened  by  and  spoke 
train  for  a  point  along  the  line  some  the  earth!  I  grabbed  a  little  man  who  of  a  cot  in  the  Red  Croas  dormitory 
distance  inland.  A  wizened  interpreter  looked  less  bright  than  the  average  and  near  by  to  which  he  had  the  key.  Clean 
took  us  in  charge  and  admitted  that  we  so  was  probably  connected  in  some  way  sheets  and  warm  blankets!  rm  not  a 
were  in  good  hands.  In  apite  of  him  we  with  the  station,  and  within  the  space  fit  person  to  write  about  the  Red  Cross; 
managed  to  get  a  cab.  He  carried  a  of  a  minute  poured  into  hia  ear  half  of  I’m  prejudiced. 

small  part  of  our  baggage  to  the  station  all  the  French  I  know.  Hia  face  On  up  the  line  we  went  in  the  morn- 
door,  where  he  got  into  difficulties.  The  brightened,  and  eagerly  he  said:  ''Ah,  ing  in  the  troop  car,  with  the  lieutenant 
guard  would  not  admit  him.  That  oui."  That  didn't  get  me  my  baggage  and  his  men  and  a  number  of  French 
guard  ought  to  be  promoted.  He  has  back,  so  I  consumed  one  more  minute  civilians.  The  lieutenant  was  conduct- 
sense.  We  listened  to  ing  a  class  in  French, 

the  fight  for  a  couple  of  rp-  . —  -  -  -  —  ==^i  One  handsome  young 


uur  ooys  in 
Service 

should  get 

Flor  de  MELBA  < 


l  here  is  nothing  more  en¬ 
joyable  before  or  after  the 
drill,  hike,  flight  or  battle 
than  the  calm,  soothing  rest¬ 
fulness  of  the  mild,  fragrant 
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can  say  'Woof,  woof,' 
an'  get  me  a  couple  o' 
eggs  if  I  need  'em,  an' 
1  savvy  enough  to  get 
me  meat  an'  bread  nn’ 
a  bottle  o'  wine.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  strain  me 
tongue  for  life  tryin'  to 
learn  no  more.0 

About  ten  o'clock  two 
young  French  girls  got 
on.  The  young^gcala- 
wag's  eyes  brightened. 
He  sat  up  and  brushed 
the  cigarette  ash  from 
his  knees.  He  was  a 
fast  worker,  that  lad! 
Within  ten  minutes  the 
prettiest  of  the  two 
girls  was  sitting  beside 
him  trying  to  pronounce 
his  name,  and  Just  be¬ 
fore  she  got  off.  a  half 
hour  later.  I  saw  her 
writing  her  address  in 
his  notebook. 

"Goo’-by,  Fred,"  she 
called  as  she  climbed  off, 
"Hear  that?"  Fred 
asked  ecstatically. 
"Don't  she  say  my  name 
pretty?  Ain't  she  a 
pippin?  What?  Daw- 
gone  it!  If  I  could  just 
’a'  talked  a*  little  more 
o'  her  lingo!  We  got 
along  fine  in  the  little  I 
do  know.0 

A  little  later  he 
sneaked  into  the  group 
surrounding  the  lieuten¬ 
ant.  He  had  a  book, 
"French  for  Soldiers," 
open  in  his  hand. 

ining  half  of  my  "How  do  you  say:  ‘What  is  your 
The  little  man*  name?'0  he  asked  sheepishly, 
be  I  got  my  words  “Thought  you  weren't  going  to  learn 
ind  told  him  some  any  French?" 

ok  his  head  and  "Aw.  might's  well  learn  it  as  long  as  I'm 
lders  mournfully,  here,"  he  muttered,  blushing.  "Listen: 
nd  went  away  and  How  do  you  say:  ‘Where  do  you  live?’ " 

After  some  few  more  hours  wr 
I  grabbed  a  fellow  reached  the  town  that  is  the  hcad- 
d  leaned  close  as  'quarters  of  the  S.  O.  S.  I  got  a  paper 
to  bite  him.  and  read  that  thr  Allied  line  was  still 

rgage,"  I  shouted  being  pushed  back.  The  Germans  had 
i  my  best  Pacific  taken  Kemmel  Hill.  They  might  drive 
ish  with  a  wee  through  to  thc  coast.  The  situation  was 
mixed  in.  "You  critical  in  the  extreme.  That  very 
rap  gone!  Gonrh  hour  might  bo  thc  decisive  point  of  time! 

1  After  he  hnd  o*-  Th*  P,ant 

inment  and  remem-  ur Jfi  spent  two  days  at  headquarter 

•  Red  Cross  women  VV  to  get  a  line  on  the  function s  of  the 
ig  lived  in  Franco  S.  O.  §.  Of  it  all  one  word  to  the 
If  she’d  lived  here  American  people  about  the  spirit  that 

she'd  never  have  lives  in  the  American  army  in  France: 
i  in  that  mob  who  A  major  in  charge  of  a  big  work  greeted 
ich  that  coach  had  us  cordially  and  spent  a  half  hour 
in  the  way  they'd  eagerly  explaining  what  was  being  done 
?>'  must  have  sus-  under  his  direction.  As  wc  were  mak- 
ic  was  going  to  try  ing-  ready  to  leave  I  ma<tc  some  men- 
e  night.  I  punted  tion  of  the  men  fighting  in  thc  line. 
i%  got  my  haggage.  The  major  looked  at  a  spot  just  over 

•  and  under  freight  my  head,  far.  very  far  away. 

tie  switch  engines  *’My  only  boy  wns  killed  at - ”  he 

tight  step  on  in  the  snid  slowly,  gently.  “I  buried  him  last 
J  crawled  panting  month  down  n\  TTt— H*  drew  a 


From  Texas  north  to  Idaho 
Innumerable  seas  of  wheat 
Ripple  beneath  the  running  wind 
And  ripen  in  the  golden  heat. 

A  thousand  thousand  dusty  men 
Turn  out  to  labor  in  the  sun. 

And  doom  innumerable  fields 

The  reapers  and  thc  binders  run.  .  .  . 

From  Texas  north  to  Idaho 

There  spreads  a  mighty  chart  of  gold 
Made  up  of  farm  and  farm  on  farm , 
All  into  one  huge  vista  rolled.  . . . 


The  Supreme 

The  Flor  de  MELBA 
cigar  is  the  supreme  v 
product  of  over  40 
years’  experience  in 
expert  cigar  making. 

It  is  the  CIGAR 
SUPREME  in  qual-  ; 

ity  and  workmanship 
— hand  made  of  the 
finest  Havana  tobacco 


blended  to  give  it 
that  distinctive  rich 
mildness  and  aroma. 


O  thousand  thousand  dusty  men. 

The  thing  you  reap  is  more  than  wheat. 
Is  more  than  bins  of  yellow  grain 
For  hungry  continents  to  cat.  .  .  . 

Tis  Love  that  you  are  reaping  there, 

'Tis  life  that  laughs  at  its  brief  span: 
Tour  harvest  is  a  sacrament 

Where  God  Himself  grou's  one  with  Man! 


We  recommend  the 
Sclectos  size — 10c. 


Send  your  boy  a  box 
of  Flor  de  MELBA 

cigars  to-day,  and 
smoke  a  few  yourself. 
Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  Flor  de  MF.1  .BA 
— and  gettheCIGAR 
SUPREME  If  he 

is  out  of  them,  write 
us,  department  B, 
and  wc  will  send 
you  or  your  boy  in 
camp  a  box  of  25 
prepaid.  DO  IT  N< 
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I'fi'iith — and  smiled.  “Good-by,  boys.  for  a  million  men!  This  is  the  largest 
,ood  luck."  but  not  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  to 

I  looked  around  as  I  went  throug'i  serve  the  American  army  in  h  ranee 

he  door.  The  major  was  buck  at  hi*  As  elsewhere  in  camps  along 
leak  hard  at  work,  doing  his  best  to  see  S.  0.  S.  here  were  American  officer* 
o  it  that  the  boche  gets  licked  and  men,  working  hard  at  the  monoto¬ 

ne  found  near  the  headquarters  an-  nous  job  of  serving  our  present  force  at 
Cher  enterprise  new  to  the  American  the  front  and  making  ready  for  the  en¬ 
emy,  a  salvage  plant — in  a  huge  build.  larged  and  decisive  force  in  proapect- 
ig  mountains  of  old  shoes  piled  to  the  grumbling  all  at  the  fate  that  held  them 
oof,  hills  of  hats,  ruined  uniform*,  buck  of  the  fighting  line,  but  working 
Unketfl,  all  manner  of  personal  equip*  cheerfully.  ...  •, 

tent.  Seen  as  it  comes  in  from  the  “It's  tough  drudging  along  back  here, 
eld.  this  equipment  seems  to  be  noth-  said  one  "But  I  tell  my  men  that  some 
»g  but  junk.  Yet  every  scrap  of  it  is  day  well  be  un  at  the  front,  and  when 
«c<L  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  old  shoes  we're  in  the  line  and  needing  thing* 
rid  75  per  cent  of  the  old  clothing  are  quick  well  thank  God  for  every  hard 
dvaged  and  *ent  buck  practically  a*  monotonous  hour  we  put  in  back  here.’ 
M*t  ns  new  at  a  cost  only  15  per  cent  Yet  another  point  on  the  line*  of  the 

r  the  amount  necessary  to  buy  the  8.  O.  S.:  A  large  car  and  locomotive 

line  material  new.  assembly  and  repair  plant  in  process  of 

Shoe  uppers  that  are  beyond  hope  construction;  m  the  yards  a  number  of 
re  made  into  shoe  lacings,  which  are  new  and  shiny  Red  Cross  hospital 
arc*.  Hats  that  can't  be  re-formed  trains  of  sixteen  cars  each  I  went 
.  wear  on  the  head  are  cut  up  and  through  one.  No  limited  de  luxe  on  any 
•wed  together  into  slipper*  to  wear  on  of  the  crack  roads  at  home  was  ever 
le  feet  In  hospitals  Torn  rubber  more  solidly  or  comfortably  equipped, 

jots  and  slickers  are  made  us  good  a*  Each  train  carries  a  pharmacy  and  an 

t?w.  Uniforms  disastrously  kissed  by  operating  room  in  addition  to  the  staff 
jrbod  wire  are  restored  to  re*pecta-  cars  and  ten  ward  cars  to  nr  commo¬ 
dity  by  the  deft  fingers  of  French  date  360  wounded. 

^unstresses.  All  manner  of  leather  rMi.#r#wili/in 

ad  web  equipment  is  either  repaired  (.  onnercal ion 

i  serve  its  original  purpose  or  used  If  EKE  uUo  were  a  mechanical  repair 
.  make  some  other  needed  thing.  II  shop — a  hospital  for  wounded  motor 

The  plant  was  put  in  operation  and  wagon  vehicles  that  in  its  opera- 

'iree  months  ago  with  three  officers,  tion  j*  illustrative  in  a  small  way  of  our 

our  enlisted  men,  and  six  women.  Now  task  and  its  accomplishment.  Some 

L  has  thirty  officers,  600  enlisted  men.  miles  from  this  point  a  modem  repair 

nd  2,500  civilians.  In  the  first  two  shop  is  in  process  of  construction.  I 
.onths  the  stuff  the  plant  returned  to  understand  that  it  is  to  be  one  of  the 
if*  was  worth  a  half  million  dollars  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world, 
•iftecn  hundred  pair*  of  shoes  are  re-  |n  the  meantime  the  work  of  repair 
brined  there  each  day.  and  they  expect  must  go  on.  It  goes  on  in  shops  stuck 

in  output  of  3,000.  They  expect  soon  here  and  there  and  everywhere  in  an 

u  restore  to  service  half  a  million  dol-  old  French  system  of  barracks  that  has 

nnf  worth  of  stuff  each  month.  A  been  taken  over  by  the  Americans. 
•High  estimate  has  it  that  this  salvage  Tonnage  is  gold  to  us  to-day,  and  the 
work  will  amount  to  a  saving  of  5  per  wrecked  equipment  in  France  must  he 
rent  of  our  total  tonnage— not  an  in-  mended  and  made  to  operate  if  mend- 
wntiderable  item.  In  one  room  we  saw  jn ^  be  humanly  possible.  This  repair 
mure  than  600  women  mending  dia-  shop  restores  to  service  05  per  cent  of 
rurded  uniforms.  One  of  the  women  &)|  broken  parts  sent  back  from  the 
held  up  a  pitir  of  breeches  as  we  passed  front  or  from  along  the  line*  of  trans- 
with  the  officer  in  charge  and  defied  port:  m  skilled  occupations  are  rep- 
bim  to  find  the  patch  she  had  sewed  in.  resented  in  the  personnel.  The  force 
We  all  admired  her  work  and  were  im-  here  caine  to  the  present  quarters  in 
mediately  mobbed  by  a  shyly  eager  February  and  began  work  the  day 
crowd  of  Frenchwomen  all  insistent  on  after  moving  in.  They  operate  twenty- 
exhibiting  their  handiwork.  From  four  hours  a  day  They  even  make 
what  I  saw  I  believe  some  of  those  their  own  tools  when  tools  are  lacking, 
women  could  take  a  buttonhole  and  a  ll%  they  frequently  are.  When  a  large 
little  time  and  produce  a  perfectly  good  valve  becomes  useless  they  grind  it 
new  uniform.  down  to  make  u  smaller  one  I  saw 

crank  cases  and  cylinder  boxes  with 
“Tough  Drudging  hole*  in  them  that  I  could  put  my  foot 

ANOTHER  point  along  the  111*  of  the  through.  They  weld  patches  into  such 
S.  O.  S. :  A  great  classification  and 
storage  yard  akin  in  ui74»  and  purpose 
to  the  one  at  a  base  port  above  do¬ 
st  ribed  but  with  added  feature*.  Here,  can 
fur  one  thing,  i*  an  engineers'  depot, 
where  machinery  for  the  army's  use  is 
assembled,  and  here  wc  may  get  some 
iiit*  of  the  manifold  need*  of  our  army 
in  France.  Some  days  as  high  a*  300 
curs  deposit  their  freight.  Here  in  one 
,:reat  pile  arc  90,000  shovel*—  a  very 
mountain  of  backache!  Wherever  there 
is  room  to  store  them  there  are  pile* 
of  wheelbarrows.  Piled  everywhere  in 
leeming  confusion,  but  all  in  process 
of  assembly,  are  electric  shovel*,  ruck 
crushers,  road  rollers,  caterpillar  trucks, 
electric  drills,  steam  cranes,  all  manner 
of  shop  tool*  and  sawmills,  all  kinds  of 
logging  materials,  plumbing  devices, 
shower  baths,  miles  of  piping  of  all 
silM,  artesian  well  diggers,  printing 
presses,  blue-print  machines,  light  rail¬ 
way  equipment,  locomotive  cranes,  hoist¬ 
ing  engines,  portable  barracks  of 
twenty-eight  varieties,  spikes,  roofing 
paper,  grindstones,  jacks,  forges,  pumps 
of  many  kind*,  wire  netting,  oil  cans, 
sprinkling  carta,  and  so  on.  Do  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  think  of  sawmill*  in  connection 
with  an  army?  There  are  thirty-six 
American  sawmills  in  operation  in  the 
forests  of  France  to-day;  soon  there 
will  be  more  than  double  that  number 
Or  farming?  This  camp,  in  common 
with  all  others  in  France,  has  its  gar¬ 
den  officer  and  farm  for  the  production 
of  vegetables  for  the  men.  This  par¬ 
ticular  camp  has  a  farm  of  240  acres 
just  a  small  item  of  activity  to  be  added 
in  reckoning  up  the  vast  and  complex 
whole. 

At  this  camp  there  are  also  an  uc 
plant  and  cold-storage  huu>e  now  prate 
ticully  complete.  The  ice  hou*c  hns  a 
rapacity  of  500  ton*  a  day,  and  I  sain 
told  that  there  are  but  a  few  larger  in 
the  world.  The  modern  cold  storage 
house,  which  stands  near  by.  is  !)K*» 
feet  long  by  190  feet  wide.  It  will  store 
5,900  tons  of  meat,  which,  by  the  way, 

1  understand  is  but  a  seven -day  ration 
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A  Dull  Cloudy  Day — 
but  a  Perfect  Snapshot 


holes  with  oxy-acctylene  burners  and 
restore  the  part  to  service.  The  colonel 
commanding  is  scornful  of  the  A  mon¬ 
ickers  because  they  waste  the 
There  is  a  filtrate  from  an 
acetylene  generator  at  this  shop,  and 
with  it  he  is  making  a  necessary  calci¬ 
mine.  After  hours  of  Inspection  of  un¬ 
believable  feats  of  repair  the  colonel 
led  me  to  the  Junk  pile.  Two  and  one- 
half  months  of  repairing  thousands  of 
different  parts  from  scores  of  different 
makes  of  cars  and  wagons  had  produced 
less  than  three  bushel  basketfuls  of 
junk,  tinv  bits  of  scrap  iron  impossible 
of  identification.  Every  other  scrap  of 
wreck  that  had  come  into  that  make¬ 
shift  shop,  operating  in  stray  corners 
of  barracks  and  under  tents,  had  been 
sent  back  into  service.  Motor  ami 
wagon  vehicles  that  had  taken  toll  of 
precious  tonnage  had  been  saved  from 
the  scrap  heap,  and  while  the  salvage 
was  being  accomplished  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  modem  shop  near  by  went 
on  according  to  the  labor  and  material 
that  could  be  had. 

The  Nation's  Forearm 

THE  brief  sketch  that  space  permits 
me  to  give  of  our  work  along  the  line 
of  the  S.  O.  S.  is  at  best  but  a  frag¬ 
ment.  I  wax  gone  eleven  days  on  the 
trip  over  one  line,  seeking  to  acquire  a 
general  idea  of  our  present  position 
and  efficiency  and  of  our  future  possi¬ 
bilities  and  purpose*.  It  would  take 
reams  of  dry  argument,  detailed  testi¬ 
mony.  and  information  that  may  not 
be  used  nt  this  time,  to  present  the 
evidence  upon  which  my  present  per¬ 
sonal  judgment  of  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  i*  based.  Ix-t  me,  then,  offer  iny 
personal  judgment  for  what  it  may  be 
wnrth 

I  believe  that  we  are  building  solidly 
anil  well  for  the  definite  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  adding  to  the  Allied  line  what¬ 
ever  force  may  be  necessary  to  win  the 
war.  If  I  had  seen  a  smaller  degree  of 
preparation  more  complete,  I  would  hr 
< (.'on filmed  on  ftage  291 


The  remarkable  speed  of  the  Gra- 
flex  does  more  than  stop  motion  — 
it  makes  fully  exposed  snapshots 
possible  in  poor  liftht.  You'll  save 
many  an  otherwise  hopeless  picture 
with  the  aid  of  the 
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THE  BOOKLET 
BELOW  IS  FOR  YOU— FREE 


r  I^HIS  advertisement  opens  to  you  the 
X  opportunity  to  get  absolutely  tree  of 
charge  and  without  obligation  of  any  sort  one 
of  rhe  most  valuable  little  volumes  about 
books  and  their  makers  rhar  you  ever  opened. 

Simply  clip  off  the  coupon  at  the  foot 
of  this  page—  tear  it  off  if  you  can’t 
find  your  shears. 

— then  fill  it  out  and  mail  it. 

It  will  bring  to  you  by  mail  the  little 
thirty-two  page  lunik  which  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose  of  describing  Dr. 
Eliot's  famous  Five- Poor  Shelf  of  Books. 

IT  is  really  a  delightful  little  hook — not  a 
mere  catalogue  of  titles  and  authors,  but 

a  chatty  informal  appreciation  of  the 
finest  of  English  literary  productions,  show¬ 
ing  why  certain  authors  and  certain  works 
were  chosen  and  going  into  a  discussion  of 
those  authors  and  their  works. 

It  is  a  literary  guide  and  summary  of 


a  character  that  no  book  lover  can  afford 
to  neglect. 

THERE  are  few  people,  no  matter 
what  the  advantages  of  their  ed¬ 
ucation,  who  would  not  gladly  accept 
an  invitation  to  visit  Dr.  Eliot’s  library 
and  cultivate  his  friendship  among  his 
books,  to  read,  as  he  directed,  rhe 
books  that  would  furnish  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  literature,  science,  history, 
and  art. 

This  booklet  is  in  effect  an  invitation 
to  share  just  such  an  opportunity  —  an 
invitation  to  be  guided  by  Dr.  Eliot  on 
books  just  as  you  would  want  to  he 
guided  by  the  greatest  authority  on  law 
or  medicine  or  finance. 

A  few  hours  in  each  year  and  a  few* 

years  in  a  lifetime  are  all  any  of  us  has 
• 

in  which  to  read,  and  the  man  who  de¬ 
votes  some  at  least  of  his  spare  moments 
to  the  really  worth-while  hooks  is  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  how  quickly  his  appre¬ 


ciation  of  literature  is  strengthened,  his 
ability  to  meet  and  deal  with  men  in¬ 
creased,  and  a  new  world  of  unsuspected 
mental  riches  opened  for  his  delight. 

TH  ESE  are  some  of  the  topics  from 
the  free  booklet  shown  hclow: 

— What  are  The  Harvard  Classics? 

-  -The  Arr  of  Reading 

—  Dr.  Kliot  Tells  Why  He  Undertook 
the  Work 

—  Reading  and  Business  Success 
—  Liberal  Education  Defined 
— Twelve  Little  Essays  on  Literature 
— The  Remarkable  Index 

IN  itself,  this  booklet  is  a  guidebook 
to  books  that  no  book  lover  should 
pass  by.  Tear  the  coupon  off  now  as 
vou  sir  here  reading  and  mail  it  to-day. 


It  will  be  well  worth  your  while  10  read 
in  the  pages  of  this  booklet  Dr.  Eliot’s 
own  statement  of  his  reasons  for  under¬ 
taking  the  work,  how  he  planned  and 
carried  it  out,  and  what  he  hoped  the 
hive- Foot  Shelf  would  accomplish. 
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)ts3  optimistic  than  l  now  am.  )A*ny 
people  in  America  hav*  been  waiting 
for  Germany  to  blow  up.  Foolishne**! 
Germany  ia  not  going  to  blow  up-,  she 
moat  be  blown  up,  *n<i  it  is  up  to  u* 
to  add  to  the  Allied  blast  a  measure  of 
exploMvrc  great  enough  to  send  her  *ky- 
Ji  noting.  To  mold  a  small  and  delicate, 
though  perfect,  forearm  for  the  body 
of  our  American  lighter — a  forearm 
capable  of  thrusting  about  half  a. 
knuckle  of  a  flat  against  the  German 
line — were  a  comparatively  easy  but 
criminally  foolish  thing.  To  fashion  in 
France  a  forearm  that  shall  be  in  size 
and  strength  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  our  lighter's  body — the  nation  at 
home — and  capable  of  swinging  a  fist 
heavy  enough  to  land  a  knockout  blow*, 
is  hard  but  sensible. 

I  believe  that  such  a  forearm  is  being 
fashioned,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
process  is  going  on  with  an  encourag¬ 
ing  degree  of  speed 

A  Strong  Bridge 

T  BELIEVE  that  we  have  made  mure 
1  mistakes  than  we  are  now  making  and 
that  we  are  making  more  now  than  we 
are  going  to  make  henceforth.  The  fire 
of  experience  is  welding  our  officers 
ami  men  into  an  army,  where  at  first 
they  were  a  dissociated  mass  of  indi¬ 
vidual  bits  of  energy  all  tugging  ear¬ 
nestly  at  the  same  load  but  not  pulling 
in  unison  nor  in  the  same  direction.  I 
believe  that  our  army  along  the  lines 
of  the  S.  O.  S.  is  a  healthy,  kicking 
organization  that  is  rapidly  divesting 
itself  of  the  encumbering  bonds  of  irsc- 
Usa  red  tape.  Traveling  about,  one 
bears  a  tremendous  amount  of  kicking. 
Excellent!  A n  entangled  horse  that  gives 
•jp  and  lies  flown  must  have  help  to  rise 
nr  he  is  useless,  whereas  the  nag  that 
keeps  on  kicking  while  he  may  throw 
himself  and  get  bruised  up,  stagger 
about  in  alien  stalls,  and  disturb  other 
animal* — will  finally  break  loose  and 
have  the  free  use  of  himself.  However, 
it  does  not  behoove  a  serviceable  and 
trustworthy  borne  to  kick  himself  loose 
from  necessary  harness.  There  is  red 
tape  and  re<  1  tape.  Some  of  it  is  ntran- 
gling  and  useless  entanglement  and 
some  of  it  is  necessary  harness.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  officers  of  our  army  are 
beginning  to  strike  a  judicious  average 
in  kicking  louse  from  the  useless  en¬ 
tanglements  and  still  staying  in  tha 
necessary  trace*. 

It  takes  time  and  experience  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  n  needed  bit  of  harness 
and  a  tangle  of  useless  leather,  for 
there  are  many  horse*  to  our  military 
wagon  and  what  appears  useless  to  one 
may  be  a  vital  necessity  to  another, 
pulling  from  a  different  angle. 

In  common  with  every  other  Ameri¬ 
can  in  France,  Ian»  exasperated  by  the 
slowness  of  our  progress,  inevitable 
though  it  may  be.  I  would  be  just  as 
greatly  exasperated  were  we  making 
ten  times  our  present  speed.  Such  ex¬ 
asperation  is  a  necessary  and  healthy 
irritant  at  the  present  time 
In  this  crisis  of  the  world  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  enough.  The  best  that 
seems  possible  can  hut  be  provocative 
of  the  realization  that  we  must  do  twice 
hh  much.  But  there  i*  a  panic  of  speed 
that  approximates  inertia.  A  Marathon 
may  not  be  nin  like  n  hundred- yard 
•lash. 

I  hear  some  criticism  of  the  extent 
and  thoroughness  of  our  preparation. 

I  don't  concur  I  hear  talk  of  our 
‘making  the  war  to  order.”  I  hear 
some  men  say  that  we  are  preparing  so 
greatly  that  the  war  will  be  over  before 
we  get  started.  If  they're  right,  I'm 
wrong.  It's  true  enough  that  if  we  had 
made  less  preparation  in  the  Inst  nine 
months  for  transporting  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  big  army  in  France  we  might 
Have  sooner  put  a  bigger  little  army  in 
the  line  To  me  a  big  little  American 
army  that's  not  big  enough  is  like  a 
tine  bridge  that's  not  quite  strong 
enough.  Time  and  excellent  material 
may  go  Into  Its  construction,  but  if  it's 
not  quite  strong  enough,  what’s  the 
use?  It’s  a  tangled  wreck  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  river,  and  those  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  strength  to  speed  in  order  to  get 
uuickly  arrow*  the  river  will  stay  where 
they  are  or  huild  anew  as  they  should 
hnve  built  in  the  beginning 

Faith  ! 

I  HAVE  n  vision — a  vision  with  a 
sweep  uf  over  6,000  mile*.  It  begins 
at  Camp  L*wis,  the  great  training  camp 
•mi  l^iget  Sound.  It  extends  over  the 
entire  body  of  America,  north  and 
south,  to  Camp  Upton  near  New  York. 

It  reaches  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  thin 
bndge  of  hunted  ships  to  the  shores  of 
France.  It  spreads  out  over  the  body 


of  France,  at  base  ports,  in  peaceful 
valleys,  on  sunny  plains,  in  storied 
towns,  on  up  to  the  mutinous  bound* 
of  hell  iUelf.  that  threatening  rim  of 
hell  that  we  call  the  western  front. 

Moving  everywhere  within  the  limits 
of  that  vast  vision  I  see  consecrated  fig¬ 
ures  clad  in  the  olive-drab  of  the  Sem¬ 
ico.  1  nee  them  everywhere,  from  the 
shore*  of  the  Pacific  to  the  battle  lines 
of  France:  clerks  and  laborer*,  artiaans 
and  shopkeeper*,  millionaire*  and  pau¬ 
pers,  college  men  and  recent  immi¬ 
grants  whose  tongues  but  clumsily 
attempt  the  language  of  the  land  for 
which  they  fight;  railroad  presidents 
and  corporation  attorneys,  preachers 
and  doctors,  idlers  and  misers,  and  curb 
oua.  amazed  young  farm  boy*,  all  going 
about  one  vast,  strange  common  busi¬ 
ness — blunderingly  at  first,  from  the 
rookie  at  hi*  first  bayonet  drill  to  the 
man  of  affairs  at  his  first  militar> 
problem,  but  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
unity  and  intelligence  of  effort.  The 
scene  change*  to  a  period  only  about  a 
year  ago.  It  was  Just  after  we  had  de¬ 
clared  war  New  York  was  aflame  with 
flags.  1  stood  in  the  window  of  a  build¬ 
ing  on  upper  Broadway  and  cried  at  thi 
ludicrous  pathos  of  a  great  parade  that 
flowed  by  in  the  street  below:  thou 
sands  upon  thousands  of  civilian  men, 
women,  and  children,  marching  sol 
rmnly  with  market  baskets,  rakes,  hoc*, 
broomsticks,  banners,  and  gardri 
spades!  Great  Gcal!  At  war  with  the 
greatest  and  most  rut  hies*  military 
power  in  the  history  of  the  world,  am 
the  expression  of  our  will  a  parade  of 
untrained  men  and  boys,  women  am 
little  girls,  marching  solemnly  with  gar 
den  tools  ami  barntcra!  Flaunting 
promises  to  raise  potatoes  in  the  fan 
of  the  Kaiser!  And  on  that  day  un 
trained  civilians  were  practically  all  wi 
had  in  the  way  of  soldiers,  and  garden 
tools  were  our  only  weapons! 

And  now  the  vision  merges  into  to 
day’s  reality,  when  I  sit  ami  casually 
talk  with  boys  who  were  untrained 
civilians  on  the  day  of  that  purade 
level -eyed  American  boys  who  have  been 
wounded  on  the  line  and  sit  about 
grouching  bitterly  because  the  doctoi 
insist*  on  their  resting  another  week 
before  going  tick  to  the  front  dim 
trenches.  From  that  vision  I  get  an 
impression  of  indomitable  courage,  an 
incalculable  store  of  power  graduallx 
beginning  to  lie  organized  and  directed 
It  is  a  power  of  will  and  materia]  that 
beggar*  description.  It  is  a  power  m 
itially  as  awkward  as  it  i*  tremendous, 
and  the  time  needed  for  it*  organiza¬ 
tion  i*  a  time  of  nnguish  for  all  who 
realize  the  necessity  for  its  full,  irnme 
diate  use.  I  hear  much  of  honest  pes¬ 
simism,  light  sneering,  and  foolish 
optimism.  There  are  inevitable  fric 
tion*  and  delays.  But  I  have  that 
vision,  and — 

Oh,  America?  I  have  faith! 

The  Reality 

THE  night  train  to  Paris  at  two 
o'clock  of  a  rainy,  cold  morning 
jammed  like  the  New  York  subway  in 
the  lush  hour;  nix  officers  and  myself 
crowded  in  the  cement -floored  vestibule 
at  the  front  end  of  a  crowded  coach. 
By  cooncrating  we  all  manage  to  get  a 
part  of  ourselves  on  the  floor  in  some¬ 
thing  Approximating  recumbent  posi¬ 
tions.  My  head  is  on  a  captain’s  hip. 
iny  legs  hang  over  a  lieutenant's  shoul¬ 
der*,  and  in  the  pit  of  my  tummy  there 
is  a  major’s  head.  He.  at  leust.  has  a 
comfortable  pillow*.  About  every  ten 
minute*  some  wandering  nuisance  walk* 
over  u*. 

“To  make  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy."  drones  a  weary  voice  from  the 
dark.  “Democracy  can't  need  safety 
worse  than  I  need  my  sleep." 

A  heavy  lady  passing  over  gets  a 
foothold  on  my  shoulder  and  slips.  1 
offer  my  car  a*  evidence  that  French 
heels  should  lie  used  a*  weapons  at  the 
front. 

Pari*  in  the  early  morning:  I  stop 
at  a  cafe  for  coffee  and  buy  a  morning 

Eaper.  The  important  positiohs  around 
emmel  Hill  are  being  held.  All  along 
the  line  the  boche  is  stopped  The 
Allied  line  is  holding.  Shopgirls  arc 
passing,  talking  gayly  and  giggling.  An 
old  harkman  goes  joggling  past,  singing 
sleepily  to  himself.  War?  It  must  be 
a  far-off  dream  an  absurdity!  I  look 
at  the  paper  again.  A  small  item  tells 
of  the  number  of  victim*  claimed  from 
Pari*  the  previous  day  by  the  shell* 
from  the  Big  Gun.  .  .  . 

Thin  urtirle  picture*  Mr,  McNutt9* 
fir**  iinpr**fiio»*  uf  the  American  Kx- 
f>editioiuiry  Force,  The  *crnnrt  trill  ap- 
j#eor  iff  nu  cart  ft  imns, 


Cool,  Free,  Easy 


Nu  chafing,  on  binding,  no  annoyance.  Com¬ 
bines  the  ben  comfort  features  of  two-pl*c«  and 
union# suits,  without  tha  disadvantages  of  either. 
Tha  fullness  or  natural  blame,  confined  above 
the  bell  by  the  snug  waistband,  gives  freely 
with  every  bodily  movement,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  ntran  sny  where. 

The  »eet  and  crotch  are  made  exactly  like  your 
tvouaen  mbsofutety  closed  No  back  aplii  to 
open,  bunch  up  and  annoy.  No  drop-seat  to 
sag  open.  No  button  in  the  crotch  to  pinch  or 
come  off  The  two  buttons  down  the  side  of 
une  lag  are  visible  to  the  eye.  aaay  to  adjust. 
As  they  bear  no  strain,  they  won't  come  ofl 
This  side  opening  allows  a  broad  sweep  clearly 
across  the  back. 


RiK-kmchair  is  designed  like  your  clothes  to 
/it  perfectly.  A  model  to  At  every  figure, 
Regular,  Tall  Slim  and  Short  Stout.  And  to 


Truckune 


suit  every  purse. 

It  is  mi  roly  worth  trying  If  your  deale- 
hasn't  it.  write  us 


Henderson  &  Ervin  Norwalk.  Conn. 

N»  W  YORK  i  84*  B.o*dw.y 
CHICAGO  424  9.  Well.  Stmt 
SAN  FRANCISCO  122*192  fUlicr  S4. 


ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic  Underwear  for  Men  d  Boy* 

tfUrmm  .W  'JMnfeV  fe  JUitfcr  iw  i  jit  IU-  A 


HISTORY  THAT  IS  CONCISE  AND  INTERESTING 


telling  the  deep-  down,  hr  fund the- scenes  ilonri  of  nntinns 


Lodge  History  of  Nations 


I"  'lav,  italic  even  ••IUmii  «►!  ilu*  ncu %|>;i|u*rN  t*  ecu 
Icring  mm  inti'Ti-it  Mtt  I  iiim|k‘,  umi  cun  begin  in 
master  in  .1  h  \s  |»lc;<*««iit  momenta  —  the  whole 
MirriiHj  lifctorx  •  •!  flu*  great  nation*  «»|  the  svotM. 

FEE l  BOOK/  F  T  FOE  ////.  rlSK/Xt; 
oilier  &  Son,  416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 


Would  Hold  an  Elephant 

Nn  matter  the  make,  no  nutter 


Yellow  Strand  Wire  fcoyv,  5*1 
powerful  that  never  a  strand  can 
I'wt  At*»dw»  instantly,  securely.  Sup 

|Jirxl  with  piirn  U»tnrf  pitmlrd 

atitHlr  hooks.  Makes  a  tow  a  «  mainly. 
Write  for  liter aturr. 

TW'»  a  It.  &  B.  W»f  Row  fnr 
evrry  lod-.nrrixl  puqwi*r,  for  every  toad. 
Made  ol  highert  quality  wire,  carefully 
frMrd  for  irm^th  and  flexibility,  at  has 
•  t  a  quality  y  mdaf  J  for  4J  yrarv 

Broderick  a:  Bascom  Row*  Co 
Saint  Louis  :  ;  New  York 

.Un*  »/  Vrit>»  V» tnJ  H  »rr 


JIM  CONNOLLY 


JIM  CONNOLLY  _ 

is  never  happy 
uiiK-ss  he's  risking 

Vli<  IMH’k.  H.-\  U-ri:  ~  •  j2>i *  -  *'/  '. 

doing  it  now  !*«- r  ^k 

twenty  years  am!  W 

more.  A  mi  though 

he  has  ’.vein  prize-*  S 

far  hi?  t ict ion  ami  H 

honor-*  f«.r  Vi-  cirri-  fl 

eh  s  writing  has 
never  l  een  more  fl 

than  an  avocation 

with  him  Hi-  real 

j-.t-  Ukir.g  :  Vy® 

perate  chance*.  ■ 

Athlete,  sailor.  and 
soldier-  he  Huh 
never  been  beaten 
at  anything  except 
running  for  Con- 

gress.  Vi 

Connolly's  public 
record  begins  way 
back  in  1891,  when 
he  was  captain  of 
the  Savannah  foot- 
hall  team.  In  those 
years  Connolly  al¬ 
ternated  between 
Georgia  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  the  spring  of  '92  he 
won  the  umutcur  championship  of  the 
United  States  in  the  hop  step  and  jump 
under  the  colors  of  the  Trimount  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  of  South  Boston.  The  next 
year  he  was  back  in  Georgia,  where 
he  won  the  commendation  ot  his  supe¬ 
rior*  in  the  United  State*  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corps  for  suving  u  deck  bund 
from  drowning.  He  entered  Harvard 
m  the  fall  of  1H95.  But  that  was  when 
the  world  of  sport  was  looking  to 
Athens  and  the  first  Olympic  games. 
Connolly  wanted  to  compete.  The  aca¬ 
demic  authorities  at  Harvard  were 
somewhat  less  interested  in  the  games 
than  Connolly  was.  They  intimated 
that  if  he  went  to  Athens  he  might 
not  be  permitted  to  come  hack  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Connolly  went 

It  was  not  so  very  long  after  Con¬ 
nolly  arrived  in  Greece  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  was  run  to  the  top  of  the  great 
stuff  in  the  middle  of  the  field  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  an  American  had  won  the 
first  event  on  the  program.  The  record 
for  two  hops  and  a  jump  of  forty-nine 
feet  and  a  half  inch  that  Connolly 
made  that  season  stood  for  thirteen 
years. 

Then  came  *98  and  the  Spanish-Amcr- 
icon  War.  Connolly  enlisted  in  the 
Ninth  Massachusetts  Infantry.  He  got 
only  one  chance  to  distinguish  himself; 
it  was  an  awfully  short  war.  That  was 
in  the  trenches  before  Santiago,  when 
he  carried  rations  to  some  comrades  cut 
off  from  supplies  by  the  Spanish  fire. 
Connolly  had  to  cross  a  space  fifty 
yard*  wide  in  direct  view  of  the  enemy. 
His  battalion  commander  thought  hi* 
chance  of  getting  there  was  nil  and  or¬ 
dered  him  back.  But  the  Ninth  Massa¬ 


chusetts  was  *  vol¬ 
unteer  regiment, 
and  Connolly  i 
Irish,  lie  carried 
the  rations  and  g»»: 
away  with  it. 

The  war  over 
and  everything 
quiet  in  the  United 
States,  Connolly 
was  reduced  u» 
looking  for  troubk 
The  most  promis¬ 
ing  Held  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  adventure 
seemed  the  Grand 
Bank*.  Con  noil  \ 
got  an  excuse  u 
the  way  of  a  com 
mission  to  write 
some  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  about  the 
Gloucester  fisher 
men,  and  sailed  for 
the  fishing  ground* 
In  the  next  four 
years  he  shipped 
several  times  un 
North  Atlantic 
steamers  n*  ;» 
cattle  hand,  trav¬ 
eled  steerage  out  of  New  York  and 
a*  an  immigrant  out  of  France  to  study 
i*?ef  transportation,  immigration,  and 
the  like,  for  various  magazine*. 

He  was  on  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
with  the  Baltic  fishermen,  and  up  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  the  whalers,  and 
down  at  Panama  and  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  on  an  oil  tanker  In  the  Gulf, 
and  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  Rive 
always  with  a  commission  from  Bonn* 
magazine  in  his  pocket,  but  otherwise 
quite  one  of  whatever  gang  be  found 
himself  with. 


“Fight  on!"  cried  the  Maid;  “the  place  is  ours" 

Defeated  and  discouraged,  her  men  were  giving  way 
and  beginning  a  retreat  that  would  soon  have  hern 
turned  into  a  rout,  but  at  her  words  they  returned  to 
the  attack,  stormed  through  the  defenses  and  captured 

or  killed  every  man  of  the  enemy. 

0  • 

The  Mail!  was  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  wonderful  character  and 
courage  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  whohavc  read  her  history. 

Does  Your  Boy  or  Girl  Know  the  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc? 

It  is  one  of  the  collection  of  rales,  poems,  legends  and  biog¬ 
raphies  known  as 


IN  1  !>!)!»  ho  took  a  vacation,  cromurg 
the  Atlantic  in  the  Kaiser's  cup  nice 
with  Tom  Bohltffl.  Bnhlen  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  Gloucester  skipper,  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  cracking  on  more  cam  a* 
in  a  breeze  than  any  othot  man  off 
the  New  England  coast.  The  eighty- 
•even-foot  schooner  did  the  trip—  more 
than  .1,000  mile* — in  fourteen  dtiy 
and  nine  bourn.  Reader*  who  know 
about  Hailing  ships  will  know  what 
that  meant 

Connolly  once  enlisted  in  the  navy 
By  special  order  of  the  War  Depart 
ment  he  wan  aboard  the  battleship  VV*  - 
iwowi  on  the  navy's  world  cruise. 

He  was  at  Kingston.  Jamaica,  two 
days  after  the  great  earthquake,  and 
got  mentioned  in  navy  dispatches  for 
his  relief  work.  He  was  aboard  the 
Rf  public  when  she  wan  wrecked  off 
Nantucket.  He  was  in  Mexico  in  1911. 
and  with  the  American  destroyers  hunt 
ing  submarines  in  1918.  And  thoue 
he  1b  in  hi*  fortic*  now,  he  is  still  fist 
in  the  waist. 

How  has  he  ever  found  time  to  write 
eight  or  ten  bonks? 


The  Junior  Classics 


Out  of  all  rhe  stories,  poems,  legends,  etc.,  in  the  world,  847 
have  been  chosen  by  famous  educators.  They  arc  just  the 
847  that  are  best  adapted  to  form  character,  make  school 
work  easier,  insure  success.  T  hey  make  rhe  best  reading  in 
the  world  for  the  young  folks.  They  inspire  clean,  high 
ideals  out  of  the  heroic,  thrilling  incidents  of  history  and 
legend. 

You  Know  How  theYoung  Folks  Just  Love  a  Good  Story  — 

How  they  would  rather  listen  to  one  llisii  cal  or  pky  or  sleep— how  they  beg 
you,  sometime*,  to  tell  them  a  atw\,  to  read  to  them. 

They  will  read  something,  you  know,  and  r'i  what  they  read  now  chat  deter, 
mine*  what  they  are  to  be.  It't  tbeir  heroes  their  ideals,  the  men  and  women 
who  are  made  to  seem  to  them  wonderful  and  worthy  to  pattern  trier,  that  form 
vour  children's  characters. 


The  Face  in  the  Loophole 


ened  rabbit,  he  saw  her.  The  rod  head 
was  tucked  in  against  the  rock;  she  wus 
on  her  knees,  doubled  up  like  a  jack¬ 
knife,  while  both  her  hands  were  in 
place  on  the  rifle  “I  beg  your  pardon?" 
said  Kinsey  gently. 


wet  her  lips  with  her  tongue,  and  Kin 
sey  saw  that  she  had  teeth  of  the  same 
clear  tint,  even  teeth  like  u  child's  flrsr 
one*. 

"You — "  she  said  and  stopped.  Then 
she  tried  over  again. 

“You— you  are — ?" 

Her  eyes  went  to  the  bronze  badge  on 
hi*  breast. 

"Only  n  United  States  Forest  Service 
man."  he  said.  "an'  a  friend  to  settler*." 

“Then  if  you  are  that,"  she  said,  Myoa 
will  go  away  and  not  bother  me." 

The  man  *aw  the  justice  of  her 
words,  that  there  was  no  excuse  to 
linger.  She  had  not  risen  a*  he  ha*} 
commanded  her,  but  aat  on  her  knee*, 
her  rifle  still  covering  him.  He  looke* 
her  over  keenly. 

The  man's  bib  overalls  that  clothed 
her  slight  figure  were  worn  to  the  last 
thread,  patched  and  mended  and  washc: 
through  many  a  month,  he  knew. 

The  trim  boots  were  worn  too,  cut 
and  roughened  by  the  hard  going  of 
Red  Mountain's  slopes.  But  on  the  hand 
that  grasped  the  rifle  barrel  so  drs 
pent  tel  y  tnere  shone  and  shimmered  in 
the  sun  a  ring  that  abounded  him.  It 
was  on  the  little  finger,  and  it  was  wt 
with  one  great  pearl,  as  deep  and  per 
feet  ns  one  sometime*  dreams  n  pearl 
to  be,  and  around  this  there  flashed  u 
circle  of  diamond*.  It  was  an  orns 
ment  of  taste  and  wealth,  and  Kintey 
contrasted  it  wonderingly  with  the  utter 


WITH  one  swift  motion,  lithe  as  a 
cat'*,  she  had  whirled  and  faced 
him,  still  on  her  knees  but  straightened, 
the  gun  covering  him  precisely. 

Kinsey  thrilled  at  the  businesslike 
effectiveness  of  it. 

"You  may  put  that  down."  he  said 
quietly,  "an'  get  up.  I  don't  mean  you 
any  harm." 

He  never  forgot  those  eyes  upturned 
to  his,  wide  as  their  lids  Would  let  them, 
deep,  black,  and  filled  to  the  brim  and 
spilling  over  with  fear. 

She  did  not  move,  but  looked  ut  him 
steadily. 

"Go  away,"  she  said  at  lust  In  a  low, 
sweet  voice;  "please  go  away.  You  see 
that  I  am  alone,  and  I  am  dangerous 
for  that  very  reason.  I  can  take  no 
chances.  Please  turn  around  and  go 
away.” 

But  Gic  man  stood  still. 

"I  want  to  make  you  understand,”  lie 
said,  “that  you  need  not  fear  me.  But 
this  i&  my  country,  an'  I  have  business 

here.” 

At  that  her  face  seemed  to  go  a  shade 
whiter  than  it  was,  a  pearly  clearness 
growing  in  the  flesh  like  a  light.  She 


Here  It  a  Free  Book  About  Your  Young 
Folks’  Reading 

it  wn  printed  to  give  away.  There  is  *  cop* 
for  every  Collier  render  ivho  has  children — abv»- 
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nDvt.ty  cf  her  appearance  ottwT^iw. 
Oixe  more  he  looked  Into  her  face 
and.  lifting  his  hut,  wan  turning  away 
wlun  he  Mopped  again.  "What  were 
you  shoutin'  ut  just  now?"  he  asked. 

"A  hawk,*'  she  said,  and  he  knew 
*hc  lied. 

AFTKR  that  Kinsey  of  the  F.  S.  was 
jTx  like  the  proverbial  flea  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  do  his  duty  by  all  his  domain 
sad  yet  be  able  to  haunt  Red  Mountain, 
liul  come  as  he  would  at  unexpected 
lime»  and  climb  the  slopes  as  he  might, 
he  got  no  further  glimpse  of  the  myste 
nnus  stranger.  He  knew  from  Jimmy 
or  the  Peak  that  she  still  came  to  the 
l.uophole  to  search  the  hills,  but  she 
had  given  up  her  regular  visits,  coming 
at  fitful  intervals. 

He  skirted  the  foot  of  Red  Mountain 
for  sign  of  her  habitation,  but  found 
none.  And  then  one  day  he  got  another 
light  upon  her.  He  had  been  watching 
and  tramping  aB  usual  when  a  shot  far 
down  below*  sent  him  headlong  in  its 
direction.  He  went  fast  until  he  came 
dose  to  where  he  thought  it  came  from. 
tken  dropped  into  the  caution  of  an 
Indian.  There  were  thickets  here  of 
hazelnut  bush,  and  u  tiny  stream 
laughed  and  gurgled  down  the  slants, 
(.oing  carefully,  he  put  aside  the  leaves 
and  peered  out  on  a  small  flat  where 
the  buck  brush  grew. 

There,  in  the  very  center  of  the  open¬ 
ing,  lay  a  big  four-pointer,  just  killed, 
while  on  her  knees  beside  it,  rocking 
buck  and  forth  in  an  agony  of  pity,  was 
the  girl  of  Red  Mountain! 

Her  rille  lay  beside  her  and  a  hunt¬ 
ing  knife  liung  in  a  leather  sheath 
from  her  hip.  She  wrung  her  hands 
and  put  them  over  her  face,  and  Kinsey 
knew  she  was  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Once  she  leaned  over  and 
rolled  the  beautiful  head  with  its 
branching  horns  this  way  and  that,  to 
sit  back  again  and  give  up  to  the  weep- 
ing  that  obsessed  her. 

The  ranker  kept  still  and  watched 
her,  and  presently  he  sow  her  rise,  take 
out  the  knife  and  set  to  work  upon  the 
carcass  with  a  practiced  hand.  That 
was  not  the  first  deer  she  had  skinned, 
he  knew  before  she  had  worked  three 
minutes.  That  she  intended  to  save 
every  shred  of  the  meat  was  apparent 
a  lien  si  e  had  finished,  for  she  took  out 
the  hams,  working  deftly  with  the  big 
knife  and  a  small  hand  ax  which  she 
bud  evidently  carried  slung  on  her  back, 
and.  putting  them  aside,  wrapped  the 
icst  in  the  hide  and  bound  it  tight  with 
a  thin  rone.  It  was  a  hard  task,  since 
she  coil'd  not  hang  the  body  up,  but 
Kinsey  admired  the  way  she  went  about 
it  She  made  but  one  error  in  the  whole 
iiroccrding,  She  tried  to  sling  both 
hums  on  her  shoulders,  hut  found  she 
could  not  carry  them.  She  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cut  them  apart  and,  untying 
the  rest,  to  add  one  of  them  to  the 
bundle.  It  was  evident  that  she  va- 
Icath  to  lenve  it  for  tear  of  the  coyotes. 
<«ut  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  There- 
fore,  picking  up  her  gun  and  slinging 
the  fresh  ham  on  her  shoulder,  she  set 
off  through  the  sunlight,  a  slim,  strong, 
boyish  figure. 

Now  Kinsey,  us  has  been  said  before, 
was  u  Forest  Service  fun,  and  took  his 
calling  seriously.  A  straight  duty  faced 
him  now,  but  there  was  a  problem  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Was  that  girl  hungry  that  her  cheeks 
were  so  thin?  Did  she  hunt  from  neces¬ 
sity?  Should  he  follow  her  and  find 
out?  That  was  the  logical  course.  She 
hud  broken  the  law,  and  Kinsey  was  the 
law  in  these  parts,  but  somehow  there 
was  something  about  her,  something  in 
the  fear- filled  eyes,  the  desperate  dig¬ 
nity  of  her,  that  forbade.  He  frowned 
and  hesitated  and  presently  he  turned 
and  went  back  up  to  where  he  had  left 
Mister  and  Tat.  lie  had  an  ugly  half  hour 
with  his  conscience,  but  finally  smoth¬ 
ered  it,  cuddled  up  and  departed  for  the 
station  around  the  skirts  of  the  peak. 

IT  was  late  in  July  before  he  saw  her 
again.  There  had  t>een  a  stubborn 
fire  over  on  Stuart’s  Fork,  and  he  had 
had  twenty  men  in  the  woods  for  five 
days.  Ho  had  worked  like  a  heaver  him¬ 
self  and  was  scorched  and  blistered  and 
tired,  hut  all  through  the  strenuous 
work  when  he  had  dug  trenches,  felled 
pines,  and  helped  to  kill  out  ground 
fires,  his  mind  hud  harked  Imck  to  Red 
Mountain  and  the  girl  who  cried  at 
her  kill.  He  could  not  forget  the  charm 
cf  the  dark  eyes  beneath  the  gold-red 
hair,  nor  the  sweetness  of  the  unsmiling 
mouth.  They  lured  him  buck,  as  woman 
taa  e\er  lured  man  buck  since  time  be¬ 
gan,  and  with  the  first  breathing  space 
after  the  lire  he  was  ag.i  n  r.n  the  great 
dead  hill.  This  time  bo  dd  net  have  to 


hunt,  for  she  came  to  him  herself.  It  war; 
a  glorious  day,  sweet  with  wind.  an<J 
lighted  by  a  golden  sun.  The  conifers 
waved  their  green  banners  to  the  bend 
ing  sky  and  roared  in  profound  diapason 

He  was  making  his  noon  camp  by  one 
of  the  springs,  had  already  fed  Mister 
-he  had  left  Put  at  home  this  time— 
and  was  just  taking  his  own  lunch 
from  the  saddle  bags  when  she  spoke 
from  the  edge  of  u  small  grove  of  young 
pines.  He  had  not  heard  her  come,  nor 
felt  her  presence,  and  her  words  jerked 
him  around  like  a  toy. 

"Good  morning,*'  she  said. 

Kinsey  dropped  the  fiup  of  the  hag 
and  snatched  off  his  hat  At  the  boyish 
act.  90  indicative  of  a  woman's  stand¬ 
ing,  rhe  smiled  for  the  first  time  in  his 
experience  of  her.  With  that  smile  Kin 
sey  went  down. 

It  was  the  sweetest  thing  he  had  ever 
witnessed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  f 
most  pathetic  as  it  it  were  a  lost  art 
with  her.  The  grave  lips  curved  up  at 
the  corners  adorably  and  the  black  eyes 
narrowed  with  an  entrancing  sweep  of 
lashes.  She  seemed  whiter  than  before, 
as  if  all  the  sun  and  wind  could  do  was 
not  enough  to  banish  something  which 
supped  her  from  within.  She  still  wore 
the  faded  suit  of  dungarees,  still  carried 
the  rifle.  And  to  Kinsey  she  was  the 
most  wistfully  beautiful  creature  in  all 
the  wide  world. 

WITH  a  sudden  quick  impulse  he 
went  toward  her  with  hi*  hand  out¬ 
stretched.  "Won't  you  be  friends?"  he 
asked  frankly,  plunging  far  ahead  of 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected.  "I’ve 
seen  you  so  many  times  that  I  feel  like 
1  know  you  already." 

-Wketr  she  said. 

"Sure,"  said  the  man,  "I've  watched 
you  look  through  the  I-oophole  a  lot  of 
times,  an*  I've  been  on  Red  Mountain  too 
when  you  passed." 

She  drew  back,  and  he  saw  that  look 
of  fear  deepen  In  her  eyes.  "Have — 
have  you  followed — me?"  she  asked. 
Kinsey  shook  his  head. 

"Not  exactly." 

MI  thought  you  wouldn't  bother  me," 
she  said  reproachfully. 

"Have  17"  asked  the  man  simply. 

"No,”  she  conceded.  "No." 

Then  she  smiled  again,  and  he  hAd  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  was  forced, 
that  she  was  cajoling  him  because  of 
some  extremity. 

"There's  something  you  want  of  me, 
isn't  there?"  he  asked  gravely — "some¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  you?  If  there  is,  1 
will  do  it." 

At  that  suddenly  comprehending 
speech  he  saw  the  smile  fade  from  her 
mouth,  and  she  took  the  lower  lip,  which 
trembled,  between  her  teeth. 

"There  is,"  she  suid  at  last.  "Oh.  ML 
there  is-  und  that's  why  I  have  watened 
und  waited  for  you  for  a  long  time." 

She  came  a  step  forward,  so  that  she 
could  look  deep  into  his  eyes,  searching 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  as  if  she 
would  make  sure  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  "I  believe  I  have  the  average 
modicum  of  honor,"  said  the  ranger 
gently;  "won't  you  trust  me?" 

At  that  she  suddenly  put  her  hands 
over  her  face  for  a  moment  When  she 
took  them  down  it  was  with  a  smooth¬ 
ing  motion,  as  if  she  wiped  away  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust.  She  sighed  tremu¬ 
lously,  then  smiled  again. 

"I  have  no  choice."  she  said,  "and  I 
seem  ungrateful,  but  if  you  knew — oh. 
if  you  knew  one-tenth  of  the  gratitude 
I  snail  feel  if  you  do  something  for  me!" 

She  put  her  slim  hand  in  a  pocket  and 
took  out  a  folded  paper. 

"You  go  down  to  the  towns,  don't  you. 
sometimes?"  she  asked. 

"Sometimes  to  Weaverville." 

"Then — if  you  would— if  you  would 
get  and  bring  me  these  few  things?" 

The  black  brows  drew  together,  and 
Kinsey  felt  his  heart  leap  at  their 
beauty,  the  sheen  of  the  curling  hair 
above.  He  looked  so  long  at  this  auie- 
ole  of  light  that  she  recalled  him 
"Read."  she  said,  "and  don't  fail  of 
one  single  thing.  I  have  worked  them 
down  to  the  barest  necessities,  but  they 
are  necessities." 

Kinsey  took  the  paper  and  read  the 
items,  clearly  written  in  pencil,  and 
they  were  a  strange  lot  for  a  camper  on 
Red  Mountain  to  want  us  necessities: 
Butter — one  roll. 

4 'heap  kodak  and  films. 

Fruit  anything. 

Some  malted  milk. 

Magazines. 

Ten  yards  white  muslin. 

A  Bible. 

At  that  last  item  the  ranger  stared 
A  long  time.  When  he  lifted  his  eyes 
she  was  regarding  him  with  fear  and  , 
anxiety.  "Will  you  bring  them,  with- 
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fail — and  quickly?"  ah?  asked 
••This  will  mure  (bun  pay  for  l/ie-m 
and  your  trouble  M 

She  put  her  two  hands  together — 
leaning  the  gun  between  her  knees  in 
wary  reading  ami  stripped  off  the 
beautiful  ring.  When  .she  handed  it  to 
him  there  was  a  <*ertam  pridr  about  her 
shut  lips,  and  Kinsey  took  it. 

IN’  the  next  few  days  Ik*  gave  Mister 
the  grill  of  his  life  getting  down  to 
the  town  nnd  back.  Hi*  had  success- 
fully  dune  the  bidding  of  the  scrap  of 
paper  nnd  hud  every  item  safe  in  the 
meal  sack  behind  his  Huddle.  In  the 
Jung  hours  of  climbing  he  hud  hud 
ample  time  for  reflection  and  time  after 
time  his  mind  had  moiled  over  the 
strange  collection. 

“White  muslin!"  he  said  aloud.  “Now. 
what  in  thunder  could  she  do  with  that? 
An'  u  Bible?  The  milk  an'  fruit  I  can 
understand.  Sometime*  un  old  pros 
pector.  Jong  shut  in  the  hills,  will  nearly 
sell  his  head  for  a  peach  or  an  apple, 
an'  there's  splendid  use  for  the  kodak. 
But  the  rest  is  a  riddle." 

When  he  reached  Ked  Mountain  and 
made  his  night  camp  she  was  waiting 
at  the  rocks  where  he  had  first  seen  her. 
She  had  seen  him  corning  for  an  hour 
and  signaled  him  with  two  shots,  a 
wait,  and  two  shot*  again. 

With  his  heart  beating  a  strange  tat¬ 
too.  Kinsey  want  to  meet  her. 

Halfway  down  she  came  toward  him. 
gruve  and  pule,  and  there  was  in  her 
dark  eyes  an  immeasurable  gratitude. 
Kor  the  first  time  she  did  not  cling  so 
warily  to  the  rifle,  watch  every  move  he 
made  so  desperately  She  took  the  sack 
with  hand*  that  trembled. 

“I  can't  thunk  you,"  she  said  “not 
with  my  bps,  only  with  ray  heart." 

The  wonderful  sunset  of  the  moun- 


tight  fist  to  keep  from  doing  it  B  r 
he  would  not  have  startled  her  for  - 
the  standing  timber  in  the  reserve.  Ir. 
stead  he  looked  deep  into  her  cyc.<  and 
came  straight  to  his  point 

“You  know,  and  I  know."*  be  aarl 
“that  we  have  been  playing  at  crors 
purpose  here  on  Red  Mountain.  I  bn 
watched  you  for  u  month.  I  first  sa¬ 
vour  face  looking  through  the  Loop 
hole.  I  lay  close  under 
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b  rough: 

you  so  near  with  my  glasses  that  l 
could  see  your  eves  an*  the  little  pucki 
of  a  frown  thut  was  between  them  I 
saw  the  sun  on  this  shining  hair,  nr.' 
I've  never  forgotten  you  u  mi  nut. 
since,  1-^."' 

But  the  girl  had  risen  with  her  l:jn 
apart,  and  the  last  bit  of  color  drain*  • 
from  her  cheeks.  There  was  a  pit  if 
anguish  »n  her  face. 

“How— how  much  do  you  knu* 
about  me?*'  she  said  in  a  whisper. 

Kinsey  rose  too  To  save  his  life  hr 
could  not  stay  away  from  her— she  wa 
so  slim,  so  sweet,  so  very-  evidently  in 
despair. 

He  came  and  took  her  hands  in  h  - 
and  held  them  in  a  warm  and  romfor 
ing  grasp,  smoothing  them  a  bit  a*  u 
mother  smooth*  small  hands  that  ur 
hurt 

"Nothing/'  he  said  truthfully,  “ex 
cept  that — that— you  have  broken  the 
law  I  stand  for.  an'  that  I've  betray*  ' 
my  duty  by  not  arresting  you  '' 

SHE  swallowed  once,  nnd  lie  felt  t  h« 
trembling  that  «»*1  up  all  tliroiiir 
her  slender  body. 

"Ym,"  she  Bald  bravely,  "I  know 
and  you  know.  And  only  my  own  sou 
knows  the  rest— how  hard  it  has  beer, 
—how  I  fear  and  run  and  hide!  lius 
I  watch  every  shadow,  every  rovk 
every  tree!  How  I  could  cut  off  m> 
right  hand  every  time  I— 1  kill  on*" 
Here  the  miserable  tears  welled  frankly 
up.  and  she  looked  at  him  through  thn 
a*  from  a  far  place. 

"When  I  go  up,  sometimes  they  urv 
not— quite  dead.  I  could  kill  III?  ar.’ 
then — willingly.  But  sometimes  -  thei 
are  things — situations,  crises — that  u4 
make  one  do  things — will  test  utui  grind 
one  down  to  the  last  thread.  I  can't 
make  you  see--" 

"Yea,"  said  Kinoey  with  a  hu*kin«*»» 
in  his  deep  voice,  “you  can — damnably  • 
And  I'd  givo  m y  right  hand  to  anatcli 
you  out  of  this/' 

The  slim  hands  tightened  on  In ■ 
fingers. 

"You  are  good/*  she  ivaid,  **ttnd  | 
douhUsi  you.  But  unhappiness  cm 
make  one  doubt  tile  very'  angels  n. 
heaven.  Will  you  forgive  me?" 

Kinsey  could  bear  no  more  of  t bi- 
Ha  turned  abruptly  and  staml  with  un 
seeing  eves  down  along  the  wooded 
slanU.  When  he  turned  back  again  she 
had  gathered  up  her  gun  preparatory 
to  departure. 

"Thrrr  is  only  one  thing  l  can  do,  it 
seems/'  he  said  gently,  “und  that  is  lu 
tell  you  not  to  break  the  law  again 
There  is  liable  to  be  another  on  Red 
Mountain  who  who  »h  truer  to  hi- 
duty  chan  I  Will  you  let  me  bring  you 
humelhing  from  my  oan  supply  ‘  of 
stores?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  have  the  multcd  milk/'  she  **iJ. 
“und  there  is  still  some  of  the  butter 
left— and  flour.  I  cook  at  night/* 

Many  a  time  m  the  coming  week 
Kinney  thought  about  that  last  word 
"I  cook  at  night,”  with  puckered  brow 
Wholly  and  from  every  angle  the  thing 
was  a  mystery. 
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Deformities 
of  the  Back 


defiles  with  shadow.  The  light  set  soft 
about  her  witching  head  with  its  fluff 
°f  hair,  and  her  cheeks  seemed  thinner 
than  ever.  For  an  enchanted  moment 
she  stood  looking  up  into  his  ryes,  and 
her  lip*  were  parted,  adding  the  lu*' 
touch  of  wistfulness  to  her  loncdmess. 
her  poverty,  und  withal  her  amnriug 
grit. 

“Look  here,"  said  the  ranger  desper¬ 
ately,  “this  isn't  natural.  It's  awful 
for  a  woman  to  lie  alone  on  Red  Moun¬ 
tain— God,  awful!  Can't  you  toll  me 
ynur  trouble  an'  let  me  help  you?  I'd 
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Male  Help  Wanted 


of  in  this  world  Can't  .. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  saw  that 
a  film  of  tears  was  dimming  the  beauty 
of  her  eye*  all  suddenly,  as  if  she  hall 
borne  so  much  that  this  kindness  wan 
the  last  straw  to  her  endurance. 

"Only  God  Himself  can  do  that/*  she 
said  simply. 

Then  she  straightened  the  slim  shoul¬ 
ders  under  the  blue  suspenders  and 
reached  out  a  hand.  Kinsey  took  it, 
held  it  hard  for  a  minute,  and  dropped 
it  quickly.  The  next  moment  she  was 
gone,  an  unreal  figure  in  the  coming 
dusk,  carrying  the  precious  meal  sack 
*lung  on  her  back  like  a  man. 
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ALONG  in  the  first  of  August  he  was 
on  Red  Mountain  again.  Not  for 
a  day  was  she  out  of  his  thoughts,  ami 
anxiety  ate  him.  Hour  by  hour  he 
•luestioned  his  reason  al>out  her  und  got 
no  answer  . 

Now  a  new  cause  for  worry  b**et  him. 
At  Weavcrville  he  received  new*  that 
sent  him  to  the  mountain  with  a  pur¬ 
pose. 

McCulloch,  the  “big,  big  chief,"  as  the 
office  called  him.  was  to  Ik*  in  on  the 
HKh,  and  he  was  keen  a*  u  hound  after 
offender*  HU  word  was  Jaw  above  the 
local  field,  and  ho  w**  keen  and  hard 
and  efficient,  a  long  rider,  a  sharp 
hunter,  and  withal  hard  to  convince. 
Kinsey's  heurt  ached  to  think  of  Mc¬ 
Culloch  coming  across  his  red-hain*d 
girl  without  u  better  alibi  than  "shoot 
ing  a  hawk."  Therefore  lie  waylaid 
her  one  golden  day  by  the  clump  of 
bowlder*,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all 
the  sunshine  he  had  ever  siren  was  gntV 
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AND  then  one  day  McCulloch  rode  ir 
to  the  glade  about  Dirk’a  cabin  nr  . 
took  poss^nion.  He  came  with  threi 
horses  and  a  1  - m B B Bf  r. "  MCOID|NUllfi1 
by  Kammerlnin.  the  district  rangur  f rum 
Weiven-llle.  u  quiet,  kindly,  efficient 
man  whom  Kinsey  loved 
When  old  McCulloch,  grizr.led  in  th*- 
Forest  Service,  *ho  knew  more  abou: 
it  than  any  other  forest  examiner  01 
the  coast,  came  into  a  district  that  neck 
of  the  woods  sat  up  and  took  notice— 
was  on  its  toe*  in  every  department 
He  went  about  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
heralded  and  was  apt  to  do  unheard-of 
thing* — always  for  the  good  of  the 
service. 

He  greeted  the  young  ranger  with  a 
bluff  kindliness  und  moved  into  lit* 
l  ouse,  bag  ami  baggage. 

The  very  next  day  he  chose  to  m*k« 
the  trip  to  the  lookout  on  Granite  Peak, 
und  by  noon  the  three  men  came  up  the 
“ switchback"  to  delight  Jimmy  with 
their  company.  McCulloch  had  beer 
here  before  cither  Bond  or  Kinsey  weir 
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Stemming  the 
German  Tide— 

ONCE  more  the  German  hordes  have  been  turned  back 
when  victory  seemed  almost  within  their  grasp.  Once 
more  the  gallant  soldiers  of  France,  England, and  America 
have  stopped  the  onrushing  title  of  Huns  with  a  wall  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  steel.  Regiment  after  regiment, 
division  after  division,  surged  and  raged  against  that 
solid  wall  only  to  be  hurled  back  defeated  and  broken. 


And  Now  the  Might  of  America  Is  Beginning  to  Make  Itself  Felt 


All  through  those  anxious  days  when  the 
Germans  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Paris,  the  watchword  of  the  Allies  was: 
“Hold  on  till  America  can  get  her  full 
strength  in.” 

That  strength  is  fast  making  itself  felt. 
Already  our  men  are  in  the  battle  line  by 
the  hundred  thousand;  already  our  Navy 
has  definitely  checked  the  ll-boat  menace. 
Soon  we  will  have  more  than  a  million 


men  in  France  and  our  shipbuilding  alone 
will  more  than  replace  any  future  losses 
from  submarines  and  mines. 

Hut  to  definitely  defeat  the  German  Military 
Power,  to  win  the  war  and  make  the  world  safe 
for  the  next  hundrcJ  year*,  will  take  every  bit  of 
energy,  every  ounce  of  force  that  wc  can  muster; 
and  one  of  the  first  thine*  necessary  in  order  to  gel 
the  most  out  of  our  enormous  resources  is  to  know 
all  about  the  war — what  led  up  to  it.  how  it  began, 
through  it  all.  Where  can  you  find  all  this?  in 


“The  Story  of  the  Great  War” 

—Historic  Perspective— Expert  Analysis— Vivid  Description 


It  gives  you  historic  perspective,  dicing;  out  the  routs  of  the  war 
over  the  past  fifty  years.  Vivid  description,  covering  in  detail 
the  thrilling  events  of  the  war;  there  is  an  outline  of  the  plans 
behind  the  first  German  offensives  against  France  and  Russia,  the 
Gallipoli  affair, Verdun,  the  Battle  o|  1917,  the  entry  ofthel'nited 
States  into  the  war,  and  the  #reat  German  offensive  of  191* — a 


vivid  account  of  the  fijtltvint?,  *n  analysis  of  each  campaign  with 
the  causes  of  its  success  or  failure,  a  resume  nf  the  net  results. 

Theft  is  a  full  description  of  how  Science  tut  revnlutionixtd  the  actual  lighting; 
an  acoira  I  r  account  of  the  ifidu»rnal  and  social  factors,  the  financing  of  the  war,  etc. 

tlur  own  relations  to  the  briiijrrrait»  from  the  very  beginryng  are  impartially 
dot~fiht\l.  and  l hr  -hiring  message*  of  President  Wilson  given  in  detail. 


In  short,  the  Story  of  the  Great  War  is  a  rral  history  written  to 
keep  pace  with  the  conflict  —  a  work  every  American  should  read  now. 
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in  the  service,  and  he  looked  around  Here  there  was  nothin#  #  follow,  locked  above,  there  stood  the  girl  of 
with  the  eye  of  a  possessor.  neither  sliding  footprint  nor  broken  Red  Mountain! 

“Beautiful  land/'  he  said  brusquely-  branch  nor  fallen  leuf,  hut  McCulloch  At  her  feet  lay  the  useless  quarter  o 
'unlimited  resources.  That  cable  need*  went  unerringly  west.  the  buck  where  it  had  dropped,  wh* 

tautening.  Wind  still  blow  from  south-  "Waded."  he  snid  admiringly-  "a  hanging  from  a  peg  driven  into  *  ti*- 
west?"  good  evader."  sure  of  the  wall  there  gleamed,  nidwh 

He  took  the  glasses  from  the  table  »n  the  twilight,  the  staring  hlack  han 

and  swept  the  dropping  world  with  ap-  m he  men  of  the  tree  belt  had  atom**!  nf  *  "triped  piison  unit! 
praising  eyes  As  he  swung  around  1  abruptly.  Beyond  there  was  the  Kinsey  felt  his  mouth  fall  j»pw,lhr 
toward  the  north  his  grim  lips  under  desolation  that  made  Red  Mountain  ac-  breath  stop  in  his  throat.  He  Knew 
the  clipped  gray  mustache  parted  in  a  cursed.  Here  the  men  dismounted  and  that  beside  him  Kammerlam  of  the  ten 
t  ...  left  the  horses,  going  forward  on  foot.  «P«ned  and  dwd  hM  two 

“Ah!  My  old  friend.  Red  Mountain!  They  went  into  a  land  of  shadows,  cool  hands  helplessly.  McCulloch  stood  »k* 
he  said.  “Still  God-forsaken.  Say,  and  rapidly  dimming  with  the  coming  a  graven  image.  . 

what's  this?  Has  some  one  stopped  njcjht  and  thev  followed  the  small  And  then  she  took  down  her  arms,  si u. 
up  the  loophole — some  fool  been  turn  trickle  of  the  stream.  It  was  no  light  slowly  around  against  the  stone.  *m 
pering  with  that  remarkable  forma  nor  any  soljnd  that  first  betrayed  the  fmcfd  H*r  fac*  drenclie.1 

l|onr  quarry  they  were  after.  It  was  the  with  weeping  ashen,  pinched  her  dad. 

He  twirled  the  screw,  focusing  the  *m«ll  0f  smoke,  not  live  smoke  of  a  new-  ****  narrow*ed  with  anguish  g*t  U 
glasses  the  better  to  hit  vision.  Behind  kindled  fire,  hut  th.>  dead  smoke  of  une  man  of  the  three  it  was  beautifu  a. 
him  Kinsey  cast  an  anxious  glance  at  long-banked  embers.  nothing  else  on  the  earth  is  beautitui 

BMd.  Kinsey  felt  a  hand  clutch  at  his  heart  "Toolm*.*  said  the  girl  dully;  "«U 

**Hm!  said  McCulloch.  ~H’«n!  By  and  his  lip*  were  dry.  Poor,  brave  fig-  al  »at*-you,  and  the Jaw.  and  my 
George— 6y  George— that’s  funny! '  Ure  in  the  overalls!  Poor  little  redhead  ®*lf-  Eve?  mW4t  “ "h*  JPtJC!!fd 
He  looked  a  long  minute,  then  low-  wjtb  the  frightened  eyes!  The  thing  M«artor  with  her  ragpd  boo^-  that  I 

ered  the  glasses  and  once  more  lifted  fihr  had  mo%K  dreaded,  jt  seemed,  was  t°  Pp®s*  for  thr  brolh  for  h,m*  ltt 

....  come  upon  her.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  lo°  l*ic  to°  . 

"Id  stake  my  head  that  that  opening  un  his  body,  and  he  felt  a  heavy  anger  She  raised  her  eyes  to  Kinseys,  ar 
was  filled  when  1  first  looked  at  It/'  he  surge  up  against  the  eager  old  man  he  could  have  killed  McCulloch  for 
said  to  Kammerlam.  “and  now  it  is  ahead.  They  stopped  softly,  picking  bringing  him  here. 

clear/*  their  way  among  the  great  bowlders  "It's  been  a  hard  fight  and  a  losm/ 

In  the  general  talk  that  followed  the  that  formed  a  veritable  forest  about  fitfht.  but  a  good  one.  He  had  the  grand 

incident  was  passed  over  and  Kinsey  \hcm  an  ideal  hiding  place  open  world  for  a  time  at  leant"  sh* 

breathed  freer.  McCulloch  took  in  And  lhen  a  sound  re,ched  lhemi  H  waved  •  hand  nt  the  wniting  moun 
every  detail  about  the  lookout  elation  gound  thj|l  stop(K.j  lht;ln  in  lheir  truck*.  »l»-'  *nd Mho  had  one  of  hi*  own  kii 

and  wa.  ready  to  depart  at  two  o  clock.  for  ,t  w„  the  of  .  woman',  weep-  ■"*  » »"»•  j!10  f  ‘ 

All  would  have  gone  well  hut  for  one  inK_  ,ow  hojMlpM|  terrible,  the  regular  "°rld-  They  hated  him  for- 

small  thing  the  faint  pop-pop  of  a  intake  of  a  breath  and  it*  exhalation  dmurace.  but  I 

nfle  borne  over  on  the  thin  atr  just  a*  jn  a  Job  lhltl  c,me  fri)m  d  down  jn  She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  let  thi 
the  old  service  man  put  foot  to  at.rrup  lhe  viuli  lt  WM  av,ful  weeping,  deep  *.gh  that  choked  her  free  Itwl 
f°- M  trT5k'  ...  .  .  strong  and  .untamed,  not  the  usual  from  her  straining  throat 

Aha!  he  said  and  listened.  It  came  hvMtorin  nf  .rrinf  'Gentlemen,  I  am  his  twin.  1  here  i 

again,  one  shot  and  then  silence.  >F  ,  something— aomething  about  that  a  In 

As  if  a  warrior  smelled  smoke.  Me-  Tli™r  "L  /°"*  «  hi  .  t,e  deeper,  a  little  truer  It  draw.  one 

C ul loch',  gray  eyes  hardened,  bright-  &  *  I  h»d  to  stick  hy." 

cned.  “ICa  been# a  long  time  since  I  £  \  .  *  .  .  ^  hunt/l  *  Kinsey  pul  u  hand  to  his  throat  am 

hunted  down  a  lawbreaker  on  horse-  rock  and  found  what  they  hunted.  swallowed. 

tack,'*  he  aaid,  “and  it's  juat  the  thing  -u  tUtKit-  a-Vai^t?  I"  sSi  “"XU*  “He  had— freedom  and  peace,"  ah. 

I'd  moat  enjoy.  Well  be  on  Red  Moun-  P8*6  *ilb  ,u  **««ct»Qii  from  the  still  went  on  Rg  recjtjn(f  *  litany,  "an. 
tain  to-morrow fair  heavens  lay  a  camp  It  was  set  thft  blur  Bwj#B  at|  day.  lie  had  fruit 
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Foot*Ease  to  Be  Added  to  Equip¬ 
ment  ol  Hospital  Corps 
at  Fort  Wayne 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Detroit  Frtt 
/Vrw,  among  oilier  thing*.  sj»»  u:  "Thr  ihwon 
1^  that  soldier*  vrho*e  feet  »ire  in  g«»od  conch 
U'ni  tas  walk  farther  nml  fastef  Umn  soldiers 
who  have  corn*  nnd  hunmn*  incased  Id  rAir- 
hlde.M 

The  Plullbhiifg  Camp  Manual  ailvivr^  men 
in  train- ug  tnshukc  FootaBl«r  id  their  shoe* 
tacll  til*>r  fling. 

One  nar  relief  rommuiec  repot  ia,  of  .all 
the  things  nut  In  their  Comfort  Bag*  or* 
“Kits"  Alicia’*  Kootvltott  received  Uic  moat 
:.r»i*e  from  tbe  soldiers  and  men  of  the  navy. 
It  i*  u*c«1  by  Amriiran,  French  mid  British 
troops,  beciiuse  it  take*  the  Friction  from  the 
Shoe  and  freshens  the  feet.  There  do  fin.i 
comforter  equal  t<»  Alien‘d  PiKit-E^sc,  ihe 
antUeptic.  healing  powder  t*»  be  shaken  into 
-.hoe*  nnd  sprinkled  In  the  f>*»c-bAt)i,  thr 
iMfidatd  remedy  for  star  as  years  for  ho*, 
nred,  aching,  pcrtpmiifc,  smurtiin:,  swollen, 
'••iicler  feet.  cum*,  bunions,  blister*  nf  cal¬ 
louses. 

Why  n».t  order  a  d->xen  **r  m-ec  b«**c> 
toKluy  fr.in  y«»ut  Droggint  ot  DepT  store  to 
moil  to  y*«ur  friends  In  iruir.mg  tumps  and  in 
the  nrmr  and  mtv.  AJv. 
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Be  «urr  to  i*o4n*r  I  Ik  dale  liraralh 
mmw  a»<1  iNldr*^*  e»lhf  wnpf*r,  It  •ham- 
haw  tone  jour  aiihw-riD'.ion  ho*  yrt  to  rur 
1VW»  omnvnL  liaifim  »rr  prumptly  w*m 
1  Imtn  lh**  mnilmr  U«t  at  ••iiimlKe 


•uii|  sou  Mill  nni  li 
litnnaiiire  M..a  t 
nr  n«»». 


THE  dawn  came  over  the  eabtern 
shoulder  of  Red  Mountain  with  it* 
ageless  mystery  of  splendor.  Deep  in 
the  valleys  dim  ahudows  lingered  still. 
It  was  a  virgin  world,  silent  and  sweet 
Along  the  skirt*  of  the  dead  hill  three 
men  rode  slowly,  and  one  bore  on  hi* 
saddlebow  a  slim  figure  in  worn  dun 
gartet  which  clung  to  him  as  to  n  tower 
of  strength.  The  face  that  watched  the 
world  from  over  her  red  head  was 
transfigured,  for  Kinsey  saw  vision*, 
touched  the  peaks  of  profound  glory. 

"It  is  a  good  cabin,  dear,"  he  war 
whispering,  "an'  we’ll  make  it  back 
from  Weaver  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
McCulloch  spoke  in  the  night,  an'  I'm 
still  in  the  service.  An'  we'll  be  happy 
a*  few  are  in  this  world." 

"You  arc  so  good,"  she  said  softly, 
smiling  up  ut  him  through  the  mist  of 
tears  in  her  eyes— "so  good!  And  I 
doubted  you  once!  But  1  knew  it  al 
the  time.  Yes,  we’ll  be  happy." 

Behind  in  the  rocky  waste  of  R<^ 
Mountain’s  desolation  the  sun.  slanting 
down  like  heavenly  gold,  touched  a 
nameless  mound  between  the  bowlders. 

“Comforts."  said  the  voice  against 
Kinney's  hreast.  4VArit# — for  a  decent 
burial — and  the  Psalms!  Oh,  my  good 
good  mun!  !  love  you!" 
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DOWN  along  the  slopes  he  leii  them, 
going  slowly  hut  surely.  Kinsey  was 
sick  with  a  deadly  nausea  All  the  pit > 
there  was  in  him  welled  up.  and  hi* 
nervous  fingers  went  to  a  pocket  and 
clutched  a  tiny  packet  that  nid  therein 
a  fiat  little  packet  which  held  a  ring,  u 
ring  of  pear!  and  diamonds. 

It  was  slow  going.  Twice  the  old  *;■» 
dog  of  a  service  man  lost  the  trail,  and 
there  were  Jong  waits.  The  hours  vs  *nt 
all  too  quickly,  and  the  early  twilight 
that  falls  so  softly  in  the  Trinities  war 
beginning  to  paint  its  magic  picture* 
when  they  came  down  to  the  bed  of  a 
stream  that  ran  from  a  rocky  gorge 
Into  the  barren  regions  toward  tlie  west. 
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JAMES  W.  GERARD 

I  Am  Against  the  Postal  ‘Zone’  Law’5 

Mr.  Gerard  Said: 

“Now  we  have  to  meet  this  German  Propaganda.  The  war  is  not 
going  to  last  forever — and  you  have  seen  what  German  Propaganda  has 
done  in  Russia.  These  are  grave  dangers,  and  they  only  go  to  show 
what  can  happen  in  a  country  like  Russia. 

“Fortunately  they  cannot  propaganda  this  country  as  they  can 
Russia,  because  we  have  great  publications  that  go  all  over  the  country 
and  have  unified  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  continent.  That  is 
why  I  am  against  the  postal  zone  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
putting  an  extra  tax  on  papers  sent  from  the  cities  where  published. 

“They  forget  that,  whether  these  publications  go  from  Philadelphia, 
from  San  Francisco,  or  from  Chicago,  it  is  the  exchange  of  these  papers 
from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  country  that  makes  one,  universal,  united 
America. 

“They  unify  the  sentiment,  and  that  is  worth  far  more  in  this  war  than 
the  small  amount  of  extra  postage  which  the  Government  will  obtain/’ 


1  he  postal  zone  rates  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gerard,  go  into 
?ct  beginning  July  1st. 

I  his  legislation  not  only  raises  all  rates  for  carrying  news- 
^ers  and  periodicals  through  the  mails  but  divides  the  coun- 
into  zones. 

It  is  not  a  war  measure,  and  properly  belongs  in  the 
stal  Bill. 


It  is  not  a  revenue  measure,  and  the  chances  are  will  de¬ 
crease  rather  than  increase  revenue.  If  you  are  interested,  you 
can  help  to  repeal  this  unjust  and  disastrous  law. 

Write  to  your  Congressman  at  once.  If  you  don't  know 
who  your  Congressman  is,  ask  at  your  Post  Office. 

If  you  will  help,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Charles 
Johnson  Post.  200  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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“If  every  man  would  investigate  Sealpax,  it  would 
soon  be  the  only  athletic  underwear  sold.” 

.v.U7cSe?^aX  bfCaUSe  k  comes  to  y°u  fresh  from  the  laundr 
sealed  container,  ready  to  put  on— unhandled— unmusst 

S  5^Pfa Wc^SaerLVS.rade  °f  fT-  t0  “a  better  Athletic  Underwear,  * 
cool,  airy  fabrics— carefully  sewn— de-  in  a  cleaner  wav.”  Insist  on  Scalp* 

“!thou“ulior  pinch”"*'  “,nf°r,l,b,e  *nd  8«  «»  moil  for  your  mom! 

Buy  Sualpax  hec.u«  you  .«  eurlr.C  ‘i 
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How  to  get  real 
hill- pulling  power 


Pram  tut  ttttJ  «»ri 


Prai*  **t  tki 
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EVERY  motorist  is  prouvl  of  his 
car  when  it  goes  sailing  up  a 
stiff  grade  on  high  gear  all  the 
way.  He  is  doubly  proud  w hen 
he  has  to  throttle  it  down  at  the  top. 

With  any  engine  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  confident,  smooth,  pulling  power 
and  uncertain,  racking  inefficiency  is. 
more  often  than  motorists  realize,  in 

the  lubrication. 

» 

Why  ordinary  oil  increases  friction 
and  wastes  power 

Inferior  oil  cannot  stand  up  under  the 
terrific  heat  of  the  engine  200°  to 
1000°  F.  It  breaks  down  quickly*  a 
large  portion  turning  to  black  sediment. 

.H?diment  i*  the  greatest  enemy  «»f  the  working:  part* 
of  the  engine.  Sediment  has  no  lubricating  value 
and  it  crowds  out  the  oil  with  lubricating  qualities 

from  the  beanngsand 
Other  points  where 
it  i'  IfMftt  needed. 


tf  * 


When  you  try  *  to 
Climb  a  ffieep  glide, 
^edmient  ni a s  l ‘teak 
the  oil  film  between 
the  pistons  tiiul  cvl- 
tndef  walls,  s«»  im  c*. 
surv  to  m.iin'aiii  tin? 
compression  seal 
which  mean*  pulling 
power  In  addition. 

there  is  increased  I 'M  - 


dun,  and  consequent  drag,  consuming  power  at 
tveiy  point  ul  contact  between  wording  parts. 

How  scientific  lubricant  solves  your 
problems 

• 

1  o  get  real  hill-vlimhing  power,  smooth,  quiet  run¬ 
ning  and  freedom  from  mechanical  troubles,  you 
must  use  an  oil  that  will  resist  heat  and  minimize 
the  formation  of  wear- producing  sediment — a  lubri¬ 
cant  that  will  be  scientifically  suited  to  your  partic¬ 
ular  engine.  I  he  oil  which  most  perfect  I  yj  infills 
these  requirements  t*  the  scientific  lubricant — Vcedol. 

Veedol  is  made  by  a  special  process 

\eedol  is  unlike  ordinary  oil  It  is  made  differently, 
and  has  different  properties  and  characteristics.  Veedol 
is  made  by  the  Faulkner  Process — recently  discovered 
and  used  exclusively  by  this  company. 

The  famous  Sediment  I  ea  shows  how  Veedol  re¬ 
sists  heat  and  reduces  sediment.  After  500  miles  of 
running  in  the  same  engine  and  under  identical  con¬ 
ditions,  ordinary  oil,  shown  in  the  left-hand  bottle, 
contains  fully  seven  times  as  much  sediment  a*  Vcedol. 

The  average  motor  oil  acts  like  water  in  a  kettle. 
When  water  is  subjected  to  intense  hear  it  evapoiateN 
in  the  form  of  steam  Under  the  terrific  heat  of  the 
engine  ordinary  oil  evaporates  very  rapidly  through 
•he  oil  filler  in  rhr  form  of  vapor. 

Veedol  nut  onlv  resists  destruction  by  heat  ami  ihe 
»  oiisequefit  form.it ion  of  sediment,  but  al*o  mint  cs 
oil  evaporation  in  your  engine  to  a  minimum.  5  on 
will  get  from  25'r  to  50'.  more  mileage  per  gallon 
with  \  eedol  lor  this  reason. 

\\  ben  figured  .by  miles  of  service,  and  not  by  cu*r 
l»cr  gallon,  \  trdol  prme*  much  more  eoonomi  ii 
than  ordinary  oils,  which  evaporate  rapidly  under  the 
heat  ol  the  engme. 


Make  this  simple  conclusive  ttv 
today 

Oram  the  oil  out  of  your  crankiast,  and  n  • 
kerosene  as  shown  above.  Run  the  engre 
ii*w!y  for  30  seconds  and  then  drain  out  alJ  k r; 
hill  with  Veedol  and  make  a  test  run  over  a  t. 
road,  including  steep  hills  and  level  straight*! 

You  will  hnd  that  vour  engine  has  acquired  a 
ful  hi ll-i -limnmg  power  and  snappy  pick-up  l 
run  more  smoothly  and  quietly  and  will  give; 
gasoline  mileage. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  gr 
>ou.  If  he  does  not,  write  us  for  the  namt 
ncaivM  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Send  for  this  100-page  book  on 
lubrication 

I  he  moM  I’OmpU'le  hook  ever  publi.hot*  « 
mobile  lubrication,  written  bv  a  prominent  r 
a*Kl  used  as  text  book  hv  minv  school*  and 
Drscnbes  and  illustrates  all  types  of  I  u  finer 
•em*;  tells  how  to  keep  your  car  running  iii< 
at  minimum  expense. 

Vmj  contains  Vreedol  Lubrication  Chan, 
iorrett  grade  of  Veedol  for  every  car,  w  rv 
summer.  Send  10c  for  a  copy.  It  mai  *- 

nunv  dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

2H29  Rowlmtf  (been  Bldg. 

New  York  * 
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BUSINESS  IN  WAR  TIME 


A  page  edited  by  the  Business  Department 
of  Collier ’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Talk  No.  /  on  the  Shortage  of  Man  Power 


Now  There’s  a  Girl  Behind  the  Soda  Counter 


ON  one  of  those  recent  hot  after¬ 
noons  a  friend  of  ours  went  into 
a  drug  store  for  a  glass  of  soda. 

Instead  of  the  expert  soda  dis¬ 
penser  to  whom  he  was  accustomed 
he  found  a  new  clerk — a  girl. 

Now  there  must  be  a  certain  knack 
about  mixing  soda.  It  has  always 
seemed  a  most  simple  thing  to  do. 
And  yet  this  new  hand  at  the  art 
made  an  exceedingly  poor  job  of  it. 
Our  friend  thought  contemptuously 
that  it  was  the  poorest  glass  of  soda  he 
had  ever  tasted. 

But  then  another  thought  arrested 
him  and  effectively  routed  his  first 
impatience.  It  was  this: 

“We  have  no  right  nowadays  to  be 
impatient.  There  is  a  good  reason — 
a  tremendous  reason! — whv  that  un- 
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trained  girl  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
expert  soda  dispenser  who  formerly 
served  me.” 

And  no  matter  what  we  buy  if  we 
are  compelled  to  put  up  with  delays 
and  mistakes  because  of  the  inexperi¬ 
ence  of  an  untrained  clerk  we  should 
practice  patience  —  because  of  that 
tremendous  reason  behind  it  all. 


In  Mark  Sullivan’s  article  in  the 
June  22d  Collier’s  he  pointed  out  the 
vast  shortage  of  man  power  that  now 
exists — a  shortage  that  will  increase 
constantly  as  the  wheels  of  war  sweep 
more  and  more  workers  into  industries 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  on  and 
win  this  war  of  ours. 

Of  course  our  first  thought  is  of 
the  army,  but  the  two  million  men  now- 
in  the  army,  huge  as  is  that  number, 
are  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  man 
power  required. 

’  The  industrial  army  behind  the 
fighting  army  must  numerically  be 
much  larger. 

Men  are  required  to  build  ships — 
to  make  airplanes  —  and  guns  —  and 
shells — and  rifles;  millions  of  men  are 
required  for  these  vital  factors  in 
carrying  on  war. 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning! 
For  millions  of  workers  arc  required 


to  do  the  farming  that  will  feed  the 
armv  and  man  the  railroads  which 
will  transport  food  and  equipment, 
and  dig  the  coal  which  will  keep  the 
wheels  moving. 

To  quote  Mr.  Sullivan,  “There  is  a 
famine  of  man  power!”  And  this 
famine  cannot  be  left  unsatisfied  in 
those  industries  which  must  forge 
ahead  under  full  steam  to  achieve 
victory. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  get  men? 


This  question  brings  us  directly 
back  to  the  girl  behind  the  soda 
counter. 

Now  you  realize  where  the  man 
has  gone  whose  place  she  has  taken. 


not  be  impatient.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  right  to  be  impatient  when 
we  realize  the  tremendous  cause  that 
has  taken  the  trained  salesman  away 
and  put  the  unskilled  clerk  in  his 
place. 

Close  your  eyes  for  a  minute  and 
visualize  this  wide  country  of  ours. 
In  factories  and  machine  shops  and 
shipyards  and  munition  plants  these 
men  who  have  gone  from  behind  the 
counters  arc  working  for  us — for  you 
and  for  me.  The  Atlantic  is  bridged 
because  of  them.  The  flow  of  food 
and  equipment  to  our  boys  in  France 
is  ceaseless  because  of  them.  And 
then  be  patient  with  those,  no  matter 
how-  unskilled,  who  have  taken  their 
places.  Be  considerate.  Sympathize 
— don’t  criticize. 


Perhaps  not  into  the  army.  Or 
the  navy.  But  into  some  absolutely 
essential  industry  where  a  man’s 
strength  is  demanded. 

And  what  has  happened  behind 
the  soda  counter  has  happened  or 
may  soon  happen  behind  the  grocer’s 
counter  and,  of  course,  in  department 
stores  at  those  counters  where  men 
were  formerly 


At  this  point  in  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory  to  practice  patience  is  also  to 
serve. 

This  is  the  thing  that,  for  one 
minute,  we  should  not  let  ourselves 
forget. 

Next  Talk: 

The  Voice  of  a  Million  Tongues 


employed  and  in 
the  shoe  shop 
and  possibly,  in 
time,  even  be¬ 
hind  thccounter 
of  the  tobacco 
shop  and  the 
haberdasher’s. 

We  do  not 
mean  that  a 
girl  will  always 
take  the  place 
of  the  man.  An 
older  man  per¬ 
haps.  Perhaps 
a  youth. 

But  the  out¬ 
standing  fact  is 
that  the  un¬ 
trained  will  take 
the  place  of  the 
trained. 

And  we,  you 
and  1,  under 
these  circum¬ 
stances  must 


She  may  not  be  an  ex 
pert  as  yet,  but — 


to  practice  patience  now¬ 
adays  is  also  to  serve. 
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THKRK  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  supremacy 
of  Winther  Internal  (Jear  Drive  Motor  Trucks. 

It  is  true  that  in  less  than  two  short  years  Win¬ 
ther  Truck*  have  taken  their  rightful  place  among 
tl»e  foremost  trucks  built  anywhere  in  the  world  today. 

It  it  true  that  Wtnther  Trucks  hsrve  established  new  standards  #/ 
economy  in  upkeep  and  maintenance  and  of  efficiency  tn  motor  truck  transport. 

1 1  is  true  that  among  those  who  deal  in  mot  of 
trucks  the  Winther  connection  is  considered  as  most 
desirable —  Winther  Truck*  arc  'easy*  to  sell. 

These  are  farts  known  to  almost  every’  one. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  strange  about  them,  unusual 
as  they  seem  to  lie — and  are.  The  reason  for  thin 
marvelous  record  of  Winther  in  both  sales  and 
service  is  as  simple  as  A-B-C. 

You  have  only  to  look  to  r  he  fart  sof  how  W  i  nr  her 
Motor  T  rucks  came  into  being,  to  understand. 

Winther  Motor  T  rucks  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  late  military  eX|>editioi>  into  Mexico  unJer 
( federal  Pershing.  T  hey  applied  foi  ihe  first  time 
to  commercial  use,  the  lessons  there  learned  con¬ 
cerning  motor  trucks  in  military  u*e  It  i*  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  Mexican  service  was  the 
most  severe  to  which  motor  trucks  have  ever 

been  subjected.  It  i>  an  admitted  fact  that  the  lessons  there  learned 
changed,  almost  over  night,  the  whole  trend  of  mow  truck  design. 


Winther ,  in  a  new  factory ,  with  neither  old  policies  nor 
old  equipment  investments  to  be  protected \  alone  was  able  to 
fully  apply  these  lessons . 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  truck,  the  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  war  time  conditions,  has  !>est  met  war  time 
conditions  in  commercial  use. 

It  is  not  strange  that  W  inther  Trucks  should  be  trucks  of  greater 
economy,  more  free  from  trouble,  and  of  im¬ 
measurably  wider  usefulness. 

Winther  ha*  made  possible  the  long  haul  of 
today  with  economy. 

W'inthef  has  solved  and  is  solving  train  tie- 
•*PS  embargoes,  priority  shipment  rules,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  for  score*  of  American  manufacturers. 

Winther  Trucks  are  delivering  today  fiom 
Coast  to  Curst,  trucking  service  tn  every  branch  of 
American  industry ,  unth ought  of  and  undreamed 
*/  two  years  ago. 

I  he  point  of  it  all  is  simply  this:  with  trans¬ 
portation  problem*  w  hu  h  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  as  the  months  pass,  wouldn't  it  be  wise 
tor  you  to  find  out  notv  what  Winther  equipment 
can  do  for  you? 

T  here  is  a  Winther  of  the  correct  size  and 
capacity  to  meet  every  trucking  need.  One  way  to  cut  hauling  costs 
is  to  use  trurks  to  meet  your  need*,  not  force  the  need  to  fit  the  truck. 


WORMLESS 


Model 38  Maximum  Capacity  /) 4  tons  Model  SS  Maximum  Capacity  f  tons 

Mode!  4S  Maximum  Capacity  *  tons  Model  IOS  Maximum  Capacity  5  tons 

Model  M  Maximum  Capacity  .1  tons  Model  US  Maximum  Capacity  6  tons 

Model  14S  Maximum  Capacity  7  tons 


WINTHER  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 


department  K 


Win  thro  p  Harbor 


Illinois 
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THE  START 


/I  remarkable  photograph.  which  reached  thi*  a mntry  from  Germany  cia  Holland,  $howing  a  Herman  submarine  of 
I  lit  latent  type  being  Blocked  for  a  voyage  by  a  nupply  nhip  in  a  Herman  harbor.  The  picture  glee*  a  good  Idea  of 
the  great  length  of  the  t:-boat,  .Satire  the  porthole*  in  the  aide  of  the  remtel  and  the  wirelcMM  equipment  on  deck 
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THE  ELUSIVE  FRONT 

BY  WILLIAM  SLAVENS  McNUTT 

COLLIER'S  SPECIAL  COKKKSft’ONUeTsI' 


“/^EE,  thia  doesn't  seem  much  like  war  the  way 

VJ  you  read  about  it  back  home,  does  it?" 

He  was  Hitting  opposite  me  at  a  table  in  the  din¬ 
ing  car  of  an  express  train  from  Paris  rushing  up 
through  the  rone  of  advance  toward  the  American 
front.  A  slim,  pale,  slightly  stooped  and  shopworn- 
looking  kid,  unmistakably  fresh  from  some  small 
town  in  the  States,  he  was  as  eager,  ignorant,  and 
frankly  interested  as  a  country  boy  at  his  first  circus 
trying  to  make  two  eyes  cover  three  rings  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  According  to  the  map,  one  of 
the  moot  historic  sectors  of  the  western  front  was 
only  a  few  miles  away  over  the  low  hills  on  our  left; 
according  to  any  visual  evidence  of  the  sordidness 
and  horror  of  war,  it  might  have  been  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  the  world.  We  were  well  up  in  the  zone 
of  advance  and  rolling  swiftly  over  a  brilliant  grren 
and  well-tilled  countryside,  as  perfect  in  its  spring 
loveliness  and  as  unscarrrd  as  the  smooth  cheek  of 
n  healthy  child. 

Tho  shell-wrecked  house  by  the  roadside  shows  a 
buttonhole  bouquet  of  verdure  that  has  found  nour¬ 
ishment  in  some  small  crevice  of  the  crumbling  wall, 
and  had  the  stones  a  voice,  one  might  hear:  “Phut! 
It  is  nothing,  this.  I  was  uid  and  needed  replacing. 
Hut  you  shall  see  the  grand  new  house  they  will 
huild  where  I  stood!" 

"You  knew  not  that  my  leg  was  of  wood."  the 
poilu  chortles  gleefully,  as  one  who  has  perpetrated 
n  great  hoax.  "Ah,  it  is  a  great  limb,  thia  one.  One 
gets  »bout  splendidly.  And  it  will  not  ache  with 
rheumatism,  ch?" 

Hunting  for  War 

•*T  SUPPOSE  that  when  we  get  right  up  to  the 

If  rent  it’ll  be  like  what  we  read  about;*  the  young 
soldier  across  from  me  continued  expectantly.  "I'm 
an  ambulance  driver.  I  enlisted  in  January,  an* 
they  sent  me  right  over  as  a  casual  I  been  in  a 
casual  camp  ever  since,  an',  gee,  I  ain’t  seen  any¬ 
thing  that  looked  like  war  to  me.  Pm  goin’  up  now 
to  take  the  place  of  a  driver  that  got  killed,  an’  I 
thought  as  soon  as  I  got  up  here  in  the  tone  of  ad¬ 
vance  that  It’d  be  like  what  I'd  read  about.  But, 
gee,  I  bet  I  couldn’t  make  my  folks  back  home  be¬ 
lieve  I  was  here  ridin’  in  this  nice  dinin’  car  through 
nice,  pretty  country  like  this,  even  if  I  wrote  an’ 
told  ’em.  I  bet  they  think  I’m  livin’  in  the  mud 
somewhere  with  the  shells  bustin’  around  me  all  the 
time  an’  not  gettin'  any  sleep,  an’  all  like  that.  I 
guess  when  you  get  right  sure  enough  up  to  the 
front  it  is  a  little  like  that  ain’t  it?" 

••Search  me.  It’s  my  first  trip  up." 

The  young  soldier  scratched  his  chin  thoughtfully. 
There  was  a  puzzled  look  in  his  eves.  After  a  little 
time  he  nodded  toward  four  sergrants  at  lunch 
across  the  aisle  from  us.  The  gold  V  on  their  sleeves 
denoted  six  months'  service. 

"I  was  talking  to  those  fellows  a  while  ago,"  he 
went  on.  "They  been  in  several  battles,  an*  one  of 
Vm’s  been  wounded.  They  don't  seem  much  wor- 
ried  or — or— -or  kindo’  strained-lookin',  do  they?" 

•‘Sure  don’t." 

•'It’s  funny.  I  thought  all  the  French  people  over 
hcre’d  be  sad  all  the  time  an’  cryin’  a  lot  an’  *akin‘ 
on,  but  they  don’t.  Why.  they  go  on  about  their 
business  same  as  we  would  at  home  any  time.  I  see 
one  old  lady  clown  near  camp  where  we  was  who 
just  got  a  letter  about  her  son  bein’  killed,  an’  she 


was  cryin'  some.  She’s  the  first  one  I  see  in  France 
that  acted  like  anything  awful  had  happened.  An' 
you  know  what?  An  hour  after  I  seen  her  out  on 
a  piece  o’  farm  in  back  o’  where  she  lived  hoein' 
like  Old  Harry!  Can  you  beat  it?" 

"They’re  n  mighty  game  people." 

"You  said  somethin’!  Anybody  says  these  French 
people  is  licked  is  crazy!  An’  them  sergeants  over 
there  that’ve  been  up  at  the  front  an*  in  the  fightin'. 
an'  all —  Why,  I  thought  fellows  like  them  would  be 
— you  know — have  lines  in  their  faces  an’ — an'  be 
kindo’ —«li,  old-lookin'  an*  all  like  that.  Why,  them 
fellows  is  just  the  same  as  you  or  anybody,  ain't 
they?" 

"Seem  to  be." 

"Sure.  I  don't  believe  it’s  as  bad  up  there — 
that  is,  all  the  time  as  you  read  about.  Do  you?" 

"See  me  later.  I  haven't  been  up  yet." 

"Of  course  it  must  be  awful  tough  some  o*  tho 
time,  but — I  dunno." 

The  young  soldier  was  silent  for  a  little,  neglect¬ 
ing  his  food  to  stare  out  through  the  window  at  the 
lovely  country  through  which  we  were  passing. 
There  was  a  look  of  extreme  puzzlement  in  his  eyes — 
the  look  of  a  man  who  strives  to  recall  a  perfectly 
familiar  name,  for  the  moment  utterly  forgotten. 

"It  beats  me."  he  said  sud¬ 
denly,  returning  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  lunch.  "Why,  when  I 
left  home  to  enlist  I  felt  a  lot 
more  like  I  was  goin*  to  war 
than  I  do  now.  I  suppose  when 
I  get  right  up  to  the  front  it’ll 
be  like  what  you  read  about, 
hut,  but  I  dunno." 

Throughout  the  afternoon  I 
sat  with  the  young  soldier.  Wc 
strove  together  for  a  first-hand 
impression  of  the  reality  of 
war  arid  succeeded  only  in  fer¬ 
vently  admiring  the  scenery 
Everywhere  was  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  brilliant  green  fields,  winding,  willow- 
bordrred  rivers,  and  soldierly  rows  of  poplars. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  cluster  of 
wrecked  farmhouse*  near  the  track.  It  was  the  first 
hint  of  the  thing  we  expected  to  see.  and  we  stared 
at  it  unbelievingly. 

"S’pose  the  Germans  did  thntT*  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  asked  me. 

I  asked  an  officer. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "They  got  through  here  on  their 
first  drive." 

We  stared  at  those  shell- wrecked  houses,  trying 
desperately  to  be  as  interested  as  wc  expected  to  be. 
The  scene  did  not  register.  I  think  wc  both  had  the 
feeling  that  wc  were  being  joshed.  That  wreckage 
was  probably  some  old  min.  No  doubt  the  officer 
was  trying  to  kid  us. 

"Man.  look  at  that  patch  of  yellow  up  there  on  that 
green  hill,"  the  soldier  cried  excitedly.  "Looks  like 
a  big,  yellow  Hag  laid  there,  don't  it?  Is  it  mus¬ 
tard,  I  wonder,  or  dandelions  maybe?" 

We  debated  the  matter.  The  beauty  of  the  coun¬ 
try  forced  it. elf  upon  our  consciousness,  claimed  our 
entire  attention.  The  glimpse  of  the  shell-wrecked 
village  passed  from  mind. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  dropped  off  the  train  at  a 
small  town  surrounded  by  hills  where  a  motor  was 


to  meet  me.  It  was  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as  a  water 
tank  and  general  store  in  southern  Indiana.  My 
soldier  friend  leaned  from  the  window  and  viewed 
the  tranquil  scene  sadly. 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  in  the  monotonous  voice  of  a 
man  who  bus  found  out  definitely  that  the  banks 
won't  cash  the  gold  to  be  found  in  the  pot  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  "It  ain't  much  like  you  read 
about,  ia  it?" 

That  lively  Mask 

FOLLOWED  a  long  ride  over  the  hills  in  an  open 
motor  car.  By  that  time  I  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  elusive  front.  I  was 
doing  my  best  in  the  matter  of  speed,  but  as  far  as 
any  visual  evidence  offered  it  seemed  to  lie  farther 
away  than  ever.  I  gave  myself  up  to  enjoyment  of 
the  scenery  and  the  intoxication  of  swift,  smooth 
flight  over  the  low  hills. 

It  was  coming  dark  when  we  slowed  up  to  miss  the 
chickens  and  children  in  the  narrow  street  of  a 
squat  little  town.  A  thin,  faint  mist  blurred  the 
outlines  of  the  hilltops.  A  stir  of  wet  night  wind 
made  woolen  a  welcome  wear.  The  driver  half 
turned  in  his  seat. 

"This  town  we’re  coming  into  is  where  Joan  of 
Arc  was  born,"  he  said  casually.  "That 
church  you  see  there  just  ahead,  that's 
where  she  used  to  worship,  an*  her  house — • 
where  she  lived — is  right  in  back  o’  thut 
bunch  o’  trees  there.  An*  see  up  there  on 
the  hill  ahead — up  where  you  see  that  church 
steeple?  That's  where  she  saw  her  visions." 

We  whirled  out  into  the  valley  beyond 
the  town,  and  suddenly  the  war  gripped 
me.  There  was  no  roar  of  cannon  or 
flash  of  bursting  shell  to  impress  it 
upon  me.  Down  the  road  through  the 
miKty  dusk  came  an  old,  bent  peasant 
woman,  a  young  girl,  and  a  child  of  five 
or  six,  driving  a  flock  of  sheep.  An  old 
peasant  woman,  a  girl,  nnd  a  child  there 
in  that  misty  green  valley  of  dreams,  and  a  young, 
big.  American  soldier,  grinning,  strong,  talking  in 
fragments  of  atrocious  French,  carrying  the  child 
perched  on  one  broad  shoulder,  I  was  seeing  the 
symbol  of  a  great  fact. 

And  then  that  gas  mask!  It  was  a  clear,  sunny 
morning.  The  old  French  town  was  warm,  pleas¬ 
antly  picturesque  —and  peaceful.  The  front  of  which 
I  was  in  search  was  a  million  miles  away.  Then 
that  gas  mask! 

1  hung  the  ugly,  grotesque,  nightmarish-looking 
thing  about  my  neck  and  went  out  into  a  sunlit  court 
where  a  sergeant  was  drilling  a  number  of  soldiers 
in  the  use  of  the  mask.  The  sun  turned  cold.  The 
face  of  the  world  was  grim  and  threatening.  My 
flesh  shrank  from  the  feel  of  the  ugly  thing  hung 
about  my  neck  as  from  the  cold,  slimy  coil  of  a 
snake. 

"You  put  this  mask  on  in  six  movements."  the  ser- 
geant  informed  us.  "It’s  supposed  to  be  dene  in  «ix 
seconds — and  hold  your  breath  while  you’re  doing  it. 
Remember  that.  Hold  your  breath.  ’  If  you  don’t, 
some  hospital  orderly  gets  your  watch,  and  your 
folks  get  your  insurance — if  you've  had  sense  enough 
to  take  some  out.  In  six  movement*— like  this;’ 

He  illustrated.  He  stood  there  before  us,  a  sane, 
normal-looking  American.  A  swift  succession  of  deft 
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he  ordered. 


“Who's  that  guy  writes  that  stuff  about  the  base¬ 
ball  pitcher  in  the  army  over  here?” 

“Witwer?" 

gr  "Tint's  the  guy.  Some 

card,  that  bird!  Gee.  I 


normally  I  couldn't  go  six  rounds  j 
with  a  good  lightweight,  but  if  Jess 
Willard  and  Fred  Fulton  were  to  collaborate  un 
the  job  of  taking  that  mask  away  from  me  1  could 
lick  the  pair  in  one  punch! 

Tapa 

HOURS  in  n  swift  motor  across  country,  the  love¬ 
liness  of  which  banished  all  imprw  nn  <»f  war 
and  its  horrors,  and  then  the  headquarters  town— 
soldiers  and  mud  and  a  matter-of-fact  business  of 
moving  trucks  and  hustling  men.  There  was  as 
much  of  the  atmosphere  and  appearance  of  war  as 
one  finds  in  any  training  camp  in  the  States  -  no 
more.  I  met  «n  old  friend,  an  officer,  and  wc  met 
and  talked  as  we  would  have  done  on  Broadway. 
The?  front  was  a  long  way  off! 

As  we  stood  there  talking  in  the  rain,  recalling 
old  things  of  mutual  interest,  I  heard  a  band  play¬ 
ing.  The  beat  of  the  music  was  slow,  measured, 
heavy.  The  expression  in  my  friend's  face  changed. 
He  lowered  his  eyes  and  spoke  in  a  tone  that  I  have 
since  come  to  know  well:  a  low,  furtive  tone.  It  is 
the  tone  in  which  a  soldier  speaks  of  the  recent  dead. 


“Why,  they  go  nn  atout  their  business 
so me  as  Wf  would  at  home  any  time** 


laughed  myself  into  a  fit  last  night  down  in  the 
dugout  readin*  one  o'  them  things.  That'*  funny 

stuff!" 

“When  d’you  leave  New  York?" 

“March  30,"  I  told  this  questioner. 

“Oh,  boche,  come  get  me  now!  Hey,  fellows,  here’s 
a  guy  was  in  New  York  only  last  month." 

A  man  apparently  asleep  on  the  fire  step  rolled 
over  on  his  back  and  stretched. 

“New  York?"  he  repeated  reminiscently,  blinking 
up  at  the  sun.  “New  York.  Name  sounds  familiar. 
I  think  I  drank  one  once.  Or  was  it  a  show  I  saw, 
or  something?" 

“Listen,  mister,  was  the  town  still  there  when 
you  came  away?"  another  demanded,  grasping  me 
tightly  by  the  arm. 

“Suic  was." 


as  to  insist  that  wc  walk  some  distance  apart  so 
the  Germans  wouldn't  think  wc  were  a  regiment 
and  spend  ammunition  on  us.  I  fell  in  with  the 
spirit  of  the  foolery,  and  wc  footed  it  over  that  sun¬ 
lit  country  road  single  file,  aome  thirty  yards  apart, 
all  dolled  up  in  tin  hats  and  gas  masks,  like  kids 
playing  soldier.  There  were  many  shallow  holes  in 
the  green  fields  by  the  roadside,  where  some  farmer 
had  evidently  been  blasting  stumps,  and  the  captain 
took  advantage  of  their  presence  to  further  the  hoax 
by  telling  me  that  they  were  made  by  German  shells. 
He  was  a  thorough  cuss,  that  captain! 

And  then  the  summer  resort  that  they  called  the 
po&te  de  secours  and  the  knowledge  that  I  was  in 
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yourself  for  a  while  in  the  winter,  now 
that  you've  got  all  the  money  you  want." 

"Ah,  sure,  what  would  the  like  of  u* 
be  doing-  down  then*,  Tom,"  Brady  said 
— "us  that  once  carried  hods  and  tended 
bar?  I  know  more  about  driving  a  team 
of  horses  than  riding  one  of  them.  It's 
all  right  for  Patrick.  He  knows  the 
ways  of  those  people,  but  not  for  me. 
I’m  content  where  I  am.” 

He  looked  at  the  photograph  again 
and  nodded  his  head  proudly. 

"The  best's  none  too  good  for  that  boy 
of  mine.”  he  said  half  to  himself. 

"To  be  sure!  To  be  sure!”  Dougherty 
acquiesced.  "Now,  Phelim,  you  old  rob¬ 
ber,  you,  about  those  rails  .  „  ” 


N‘ 


VERY  laboriously,  and  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
showing  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  his  mouth — 
u  trick  of  which  he  could  never  rid  himself — the  old 
man  continued  his  letter: 

"And  be  careful  after  the  dances  to  wrap  yourself 
up.  You  know  it  was  neglecting  that  gave  you  the 
pleurisy.  Give  yourself  plenty  of  rest.” 

lie  laid  the  pen  down,  and  made  a  motion  to  wipe 
his  brow,  as  though  the  writing  had  been  hard  physi¬ 
cal  labor.  Outside,  In  his  great  offices,  a  score  of 
competent  stenographers  were  ready  with  pen  and 
machine.  For  years  the  only  writing  he  had  done 
wan  the  signing  of  his  name  to  checks  and  letters, 
except  for  the  single  item  of  his  correspondence 
with  his  son. 

"Go  on  and  make  love  to  every  girl  you  meet. 
When  I  was  your  age  1  had  a  score  of  them.  But 
don't  let  any  of  them  marry  you  for  your  money, 
when  you're  not  looking." 

He  gazed  for  an  instant  at  the  photograph  of  the 
boy  on  the  polished  desk  in  front  of  him,  a  slim, 
black-haired  lad,  with  blue  eyes,  and  unconsciously 
he  began  to  compare  the  features  with  his  own. 
There  was  the  same  stubborn  mold  of  jaw.  heavy 
bat  fine-lined,  coming  togrther  at  the  apex  like  the 
sides  of  a  triangle.  The  fairness  of  the  lad's  skin 
stood  out  In  contrast  to  his  own  bluff  red  complex¬ 
ion.  Where  the  boy's  eyes  were  blue,  the  old  man’s 
were  granite-gray.  The  father's  hair,  now  white, 
silky  as  scutched  flax,  had  been  of  n  noncommittal 
brown,  where  the  son's  was  the  bluish-black  of  the 
Galway  tribes.  There  was  a  hint  of  the  Connemara 
mother,  too,  in  the  mobile  mouth,  where  the  old 
man's  was  firm  and  straight-lined  from  forty  years 
of  battle. 

"The  dead  spirit  of  herself.  God  be  with  her,N  old 
Brady  said.  "You’d  know  him  out  of  her  a  mile 
away." 

The  nickeled  telephone  at  his  elbow  jangled  melodi¬ 
ously.  He  picked  up  the  receiver. 

"Mr.  Dougherty  to  see  you,”  came  his  secretary's 
soft,  cultured  voice,  "about  those  steel  rails." 

"I'll  be  with  him  in  a  minute,"  Brady  answered. 
"Ill  be  after  finishing  a  letter." 

"Take  care  of  yourself,  my  boy,"  went  the  stumpy 
fingers  laboriously,  "but  have  the  best  of  a  time. 
Hoping  thiB  finds  you  a9  it  leaves  me,  your  affec¬ 
tionate  father.  Phelim  Brady." 

He  rang  his  bell  for  the  secretary.  A  trim,  young 
woman  came  in  smiling.  She  took  the  laboriously 
written  sheets. 

"Make  out  an  envelope  for  Master  Patrick,  and 
send  it  on  to  him.  Show  Mr.  Dougherty  in." 

THE  old  steel  man,  hawk-faced,  white-haired  a? 

Brady  himself,  came  in.  The  big  contractor  looked 
him  over  from  his  meticulous  morning  clothes  to  the 
ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  in  his  lapel. 

"Well,  Tom,"  he  greeted  him,  "ami  where's  the 
wedding?" 

The  steel  man  ignored  the  gibe.  He  flat  down. 
"And  how's  the  boy  getting  on,  Phelim?"  he  asked. 
“Oh,  he’s  coming  along.”  the  contractor  answered. 
“That  Palm  Beach  place  Menu  to  lx*  doing  him  ■ 
lot  of  good." 

“It’s  u  wonder  to  me,"  the  Knight  of  St.  Gregory 
told  him,  "that  you  don’t  run  down  to  Palm  Beach 


OW.  all  New  York,  I  think,  ia  di¬ 
vided  in  its  opinion  as  to  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Phelim  Brady,  the  gTcat  con¬ 
tractor.  There  arc  men  who  howl  against 
him  like  wolves,  accusing  him  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  octopus,  stretching  out  hia  ten¬ 
tacles  and  grasping  everything  in  which 
there  is  the  possibility  of  profit.  There 
is  his  own  people,  the  sturdy  Irish  of  two 
generations  gone,  who  tell  their  sons  of 
his  rise  in  an  ©pic  that  ranks  with  the  deeds  of  Achilles. 
In  the  green  hills  of  Longford,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  snug  cabins  of  night,  he  Is  given  as  a  modern 
instance  of  the  success  awaiting  the  sons  of  Erin 
in  a  country  they  still  think  of  as  the  Golden  Medina 
of  Talmudic  lore— a  land  of  gilded  streets  whose 
stones  are  blue  turquoise,  of  silver  battlements  and 
towers  of  ivory. 

And  in  New  York  is  another  section,  never  tired 
of  sneering  at  him  as  an  upstart  hodman,  of  cari¬ 
caturing  him  in  the  public  pret*  In  a  dented  hat 
with  a  broken  clay  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
with  a  prominent  fleshy  upper  lip. 

"Well,  if  It  does  them  any  good  to  draw  me  like 
that,"  Brady  would  grin,  "It  does  me  no  harm." 
And  with  that  he  would  let  it  go. 

There  is  this  fact  that  is  unfair  in  this  material 
world  of  ours — that  a  man's  achievements  stand  out 
preeminent,  and  that  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of 
them,  one  reasons  backward  from  achievement  to 
motive,  in  place  of  forward  from  motive  to  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  must  have  been  greedy,  unscrupulous, 
overbearing,  nay  they,  to  have  accumulated  this 
wealth,  lie  must  have  ground  the  poor  and  bullied 
the  needy.  That,  they  insist,  is  irrefutable  logic. 
"A  posteriori,”  they  begin — a  churchman's  device! 

I  CAN  think  of  nothing  more  indicative  of  the 
man's  personality,  and  more  typical  of  the  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  him,  than  an  incident  in  Union 
Square  some  four  yean  ago.  A  labor  agitator  had 
mounted  on  a  platform  to  protest  against  the  Just 
execution  of  some  man  implicated  in  an  industrial 
murder.  The  red  flag  had  been  raised,  and  the  East 
European  horde  that  had  invaded  New  York  stretched 
all  about  him  like  a  hill  of  ants  The  speaker,  a 
heavy-eyed,  hook-nosed  product  of  East  Side  sweat 
shops,  was  haranguing  his  mob  in  broken  singsong 
English. 

"They  told  us  this  was  n  land  of  liberty,  and 
we  find  it  a  land  of  slaves.  They  told  us  that  here 
wus  democracy,  and  we  find  it  a  place  where  feu¬ 
dalism — #r 

It  must  have  been  the  inquisitive  childishness  of 
the  Celt  that  made  old  Brady  stop  his  car  on  his 
way  uptown,  and  make  his  way  toward  the  platform 
—the  instinct  of  the  Irish  boy  following  the  ballad 
singer.  He  arrived  in  time  to  hear  himself  de¬ 
nounced. 

”,  .  .  And  there  is  Brady,”  the  speaker  went  on. 
"How  did  he  get  his  money,  my  friends?  Wait;  I'll 
tell  you.  By  grinding  the  last  ounce  of  labor  out  of 
his  workmen  for  the  least  money.  No,  my  friends, 
not  in  Siberia  did  this  happen,  where  the  chain  gangs 
labor  in  the  mines,  but  in  free  and  democratic 
America  -  " 

"You’re  a  damned  liar!”  old  Brady  roared.  His 
bluff  face  was  red  with  rage.  His  white  hair  bris¬ 
tled.  He  shook  his  stick  viciously.  "You’re  a 
damned  liar,  and  for  two  pins  I’d  jump  up  on  that 
platform  and  break  your  face  for  you,  you  dirty, 
hook-nosed,  little  Polack  shrimp!” 

He  went  out  through  the  crowd,  his  stick  thump¬ 
ing,  his  voice  mutt€*ring  anathema  as  he  passed.  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence.  The  orator  put  his 
head  on  one  side.  His  beady  black  eyes  leered. 
His  hands  went  out  fanwi>e. 


“Well?”  he  insinuated  in  his  Oriental  singsong. 
And  the  mob  howled  back  its  applause. 

The  old  men  who  knew  Phelim  Brady  in  his  young 
days — some  of  them  are  judges  on  the  bench 
now,  ami  some  un*  buck  in  Ireland,  and  some  are 
dead — how  their  eyes  would  glisten  as  they  might 
think  of  Brady  and  him  a  young  man!  "The  best 
hurler  in  the  County  Longford,"  they  used  to  ad¬ 
mit:  "a  great  footballer  too.  A  grand  hand  for  the 
dancing,  and  the  voice  of  him!  By  cripes!  there 
were  singers  in  Ireland  then!” 

It  was  that  idealistic  chose  for  the  crock  of  gold 
at  the  rainbow's  end  that  brought  him  to  New  York 
— the  chase  that  brought  St.  Brendan  in  his  curragh 
to  the  Brazilian  shore.  In  New  York  he  came  to  his 
Uncle  Matt,  licensed  to  sell  vinous  liquors, 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  caustic  old  publican,  "that 
you  expected  to  find  the  roofs  of  New  York  set  with 
showers  of  gold.” 

"I  did  so.” 

"Well,  you  won't.” 

"Here's  for  a  crack  at  fortune  with  the  hod  then, 
begor!"  said  young  Phelim,  and  he  wired  in. 

HE  might,  all  things  being  equal,  have  gone  on  the 
primrose  path  of  song  and  liquor  in  New  York, 
such  being  concomitants  of  chasing  fairy  gold — it 
sort  of  eases  the  sting  when  disappointment  comes — 
had  it  not  been  for  hia  meeting  with  Moyra  Cos¬ 
tello.  Very  ©rod  and  tall,  vrry  black-haired,  and 
very  blue-eyed,  there  was  a  pallor  to  her  cheeks 
und  a  flush  beneoth  her  eyes  that  were  supernormal. 
The  Rose  of  Galway,  they  used  to  call  her  at  home. 
Straightway  Brady  made  a  whirlwind  courtship  and 
got  her  promise  to  marry  him. 

"And  that,  I  suppose,"  he  told  himself,  "needs  a 
house  and  furniture,  and  a  steady  job.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  requires  none  of  these 
things  at  all  for  the  committal  of  matrimony,  but 
Brady,  nevertheless,  acquired  them,  and  with  state 
and  pomp  suitable  to  their  station,  Phelim  Brady  of 
Longford  was  married  to  Moyra  Coatello. 

I  skip  rapidly  over  this  marriage  of  Phelim 
Brady’s,  becauj*.  interesting  a*  it  might  be  to  those 
who  know  Brady’s  fame,  it  is  nothing  but  one  of  the 
cornice  stones  of  hia  fortune's  edifice.  And  Moyra 
Brady  is  dead  now  and  abides  in  that  chaste  and 
somewhat  frigid  Celtic  heaven  where  Columbkill  is, 
and  Brigid,  and  Patrick  of  the  book  and  bell,  a  green, 
Hawn-lit  solitude  where  the  lark  carols  Laws  Pro  in 
the  clear  air,  and  the  thrumming  harps  of  Gneldoni 
sound  In  measured  magnificats  .  .  . 

A  doctor  who  had  been  called  in  six  months  after 
thr  marriage  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  looked  at 
Moyra  Brady. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  said;  "shell  die. 
But  there  ia  no  reason  why  the  child  should  not  be 
saved.” 

When  her  hour  enme  Moyra  Brady  lay  very  weak 
and  white  with  her  new-born  son  in  her  arms. 

"I've  got  nothing  to  leave  you,  Phelim,"  she 
smiled  hushily,  "beyond  this  wee  legacy.”  She  gave 
him  the  pitiful  little  bundle,  and  then  she  suddenly 
seemed  to  be  dropping  through  space,  and  darkness 
came  about  her.  and  she  died. 

Now,  the  pleasantness  of  death  Is  not  for  the  sur¬ 
vivor.  Hr  is  left  behind  on  a  bleak  and  desolate 
shore,  while  the  flying  soul  journeys  through  the 
trackless  ocean  ways  of  mystery.  Space  broadens 
until  it  embraces  the  universe,  and  great  tragedies 
are  enacted  then,  and  great  stories  founded.  But 
there  is  little  time  for  tragedy  and  little  time  for 
repining  when  a  small,  red-faced  piece  of  humanity 
is  clamoring  loudly  for  food  and  attention, 

AND  so  Phelim  Brady  sat  down  and  tackled  the 
problem  of  caring  for  young  Patrick  in  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  practical  way.  lie  worked  as  hard  as 
ever-  —harder  now,  that  he  might  occupy  his  mind  bo 
as  to  keep  cure  from  gnawing  at  his  heart.  He 
amassed  money  comfortably,  and  soon  inevitable  Op¬ 
portunity,  which  not  only  knocks  at  the  door  hut 
smashes  it  open  with  broad  muscular  shoulder,  came 
to  him  and  claimed  him.  Of  course  the  opportunity 
nccdiMj  money  and  it  needed  men. 

"Oh,  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,"  aaid  the  hank 
which  extended  him  credit,  paying  thus  tacitly  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  clear  eye  and  upstanding  presence.  "And 
do  you  mind  the  time  he  shot  the  goal  in  the  hurling 
match  against  the  County  Cavan,"  the  men  said; 
"two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  it  was  if  an  inch, 
straight  like  a  bullet  into  the  mouth  of  the  goal,  and 
the  Cavan  men  around  him,  howling  like  wolves, 
ripping  skin  and  hair.  There  was  never  a  good 
hurler  yet  but  he  was  an  honest  man.*' 
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WtT«  one  to  look.  In  a  sort  of  parallel  column*, 
at  the  state  of  Phelim  Brady  in  those  day*  and 


chased  the  bailiffs  with  hi*  hunting  pack,  horns 
blowing  and  the  huntsmen  yoicking  to  the  hound*. 


"Father,"  the  lad  told  him  seriously,  "I  think 
the  best  thing  for  me  would  be  the  diplomatic 


at  his  state  now,  one  would  think  not  unnaturally  of  The  boy**  blue  eye*  would  sparkle.  "Co  on,  dad," 
Aladdin,  the  Master  of  the  Lump,  who,  a  poor  he  would  insist. 

widow's  boy,  raised  a  palace  of  precious  stones  with  Or  occasionally  the  old  man  would  break  into  the 
the  help  of  afreets  and  Jinn.  But  by  fair  and  sorrowful  ballads  of  his  country,  songs  sung  only 
stealthy  steps,  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression,  when  the  hrurt  is  joyful.  He  would  trumpet  out  the 
Brady's  fortune  waxed  and  expanded  unconsciously,  lament  for  the  Karl  of  Lucan: 

It  was  his  uprightness  and  fair  play  that  helped 

him,  made  him  rather.  His  workmen  were  loyal,  his  Oh,  Patrick  Sam  field!  heloud'*  iron  dr  r 

hackers  true.  In  those  days  his  office  was  a  tiny  Fought  in  the  field  like  Ai.fr*  of  thttoder. 

shack  on  West  Broadway.  Now  there  were  great  Oat  rf  Ireland'*  hex/  com  met  utter* 

suites  of  offices  on  Wall  Street,  calm,  dignified,  .Voir  is  /««»*/  for  the  rroi/w  of  Fhndtm, 

luxurious.  His  homo  then  had  been  a  small  flat  OrA.r  Oehattef 

on  the  lower  West  Side;  now  there  was  n  dignified 

mansion  on  Madison  Avenue,  with  n  door  of  Or  Ik*  would  pick  out  with  one  finger  on  the  piano 

wrought  iron  work,  with  trim,  silent  maids,  und  "The  Bard  of  Armagh."  or  "The  Tauyard  Side." 

an  efficient  butler.  He  was  no  longer  a  child  to  be  dandled  on  the 

knee,  that  son  of  hia  and  Moyra  Costello's.  He  was 

BUT  never  in  all  that  time  did  the  spirit  of  the  man's  size  now.  twenty-three  years  old,  lithe  and 
man  change  with  prosperity.  He  was  still  the  tall  as  a  sapling,  with  his  mother's  hair  and  eyes 
same  unaffected  Irish  boy  that  left  Longford  twenty-  and  mobile  mouth,  with  his  father's  resolute  chin 
four  years  before,  although  now  his  hair  was  whiter  and  iron  physique  But  still  he  ne'  er  wearied  of 
than  a  sheep’s  fleece,  and  the  once  lithe  figure  had  hearing  his  father’s  stories  of  the  older  country, 
become  portly.  and  his  doleful  songs  that  bespoke  happiness  in 

It  was  still  his  pleasure  to  sit  smoking  his  pipe  the  singer, 
in  the  evenings,  although  now  it  was  in  a  severe  “Had,"  he  used  to  grin,  "if  you’d  gone  on  the  stage, 
drawing  room,  instead  of  the  cozy  interior  of  a  you'd  have  been  the  hit  of  the  century/'  The 

little  flat.  older  Brady  would  pooh-pooh  the  suggestion,  but  it 

He  had  long  ago  brought  from  Ireland  an  aunt  of  never  failed  to  please  the  simplicity  of  him. 
his  to  look  after  the  son,  a  calm,  maternal  woman  in 

everlasting  black  with  a  quiet  smile  und  a  sense  of  rTM!K  days  at  the  expensive  school  to  which  the 
religion  which  was  practically  a  passion.  About  him  father  had  sent  the  boy  and  the  years  at  liar- 
all  were  the  Irish  he  loved.  And  in  the  evenings  vard  had  turned  young  Brady  into  a  product  which 

he  was  never  tired  of  telling  the  boy  stories  of  his  had  made  the  old  man  proud,  but  had  a  little  ter- 

old  country — of  the  great  fight  between  Sir  Daniel  rifled  him.  For  years  now  he  had  understood  that 

Donelly  and  Cooper,  the  British  champion,  at  the  his  early  dream  of  the  boy  succeeding  him  in  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare;  of  the  old  Hell-fire  Club  of  Dub-  business  was  doomed  to  failure.  He  had  never 
lin;  of  the  Athlone  Giant,  and  the  great  pipers  of  mentioned  the  matter  to  hi*  son.  because  he  had 

Aran.  Ho  would  tell  him.  too,  stories  of  the  Nor-  always  taken  it  for  granted,  and  also  because  he 

man-Cclt  aristocrats,  the  hook-nosed,  brown-faced,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  business  with 
lithe  sportsmen  who  drank  and  roistered  and  anyone.  It  wra*  only  when  he  had  come  out  of 
hunted  and  sang,  of  the  Younger  of  Oriel,  and  the  Harvard  that  the  matter  hud  been  broached. 

Knight  of  Cavan,  and  .Sir  Bryan  Kennedy,  who  "Have  you  been  thinking  now."  the  old  man  said, 

"of  what  you’d  like  to  do?  May- 
,  i.  -  be" — with  a  twinkle  in  hi*  eye — 

..ii.i  ,  ,  ll,iLldlli/.lllliillili;^ '  fUjlliK  "it**  a  clergyman  you'd  like  to  be." 


service. 

The  elder  Brady  took  tin?  blow  without  flinching. 
It  had  been  a  crashing,  unnerving  one,  but  the  old 
sportsmanlike  smile  showed  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  a  Brady  trying  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his 
tongue,  but  if  you  think  you  can  do  it,  why,  go 
ahead,  and  God  be  with  you!" 

It  was  only  right,  the  old  man  thought  later,  it 
wa*  only  right  after  all.  Progress,  the  inexorahh* 
law,  demanded  it.  The  boy  was  a  polished  diamond 
that  would  cut  through  crystal  where  he.  the  old 
man,  had  been  a  slung  shot  in  the  forehead*  of  em¬ 
battled  opposition.  The  son  of  Moyra  Costello  would 
walk  with  kings.  With  the  great  one*  of  the  earth 
would  his  business  be.  The  glamour  of  courts,  the 
polished  niceties  of  birth  and  breeding,  should  be 
his  portion.  The  old  man  was  proud  of  it.  "Ay, 
damned  proud!"  he  said  emphatically.  "A  fine 
thing  for  him,  ay!  and  a  great  day  for  me!" 


BUT  it  seemed  to  him  at  that  decision  that  a  part 
of  him  had  died.  All  that  great  organization  of 
hi*,  from  the  subdued  and  dignified  office*  to  the  bur¬ 
rowed  mains  in  the  streets,  was  a  portion  of  his  life 
and  personality.  His  brain  had  conceived  them  and 
his  vitality  brought  them  forth.  Into  every  one  of 
his  people,  his  trim  stenographers,  hi*  neat  clerks, 
his  swarthy,  sweating  Polacks  in  the  construction 
camps,  Into  every  one  of  them  hud  a  portion  of  his 
life  gone 

All  that,  with  him,  must  die.  And  for  the  first 
time  he  recognized  the  tragedy  of  the  master 
mason  who  rear*  his  building  only  that  it  may 
crumble  into  dust.  Immeasurably  greater  than  he 
had  builded  up  to  he  forgotten.  The  son*  of  Noah, 
those  ancient  adepts,  where  was  their  great  tower 
now?  And  Solomon!  His  temple  was  a  few  crum¬ 
bling  atones.  If  only  it  would  last  a  century,  old 
Brady  thought,  if  only  a  few  generations  a  tribute 
to  hi*  mind  and  hand!  But  with  him  it  would  die, 
and  in  a  few  years  hi*  memory  would  be  forgotten, 
and  also  hi*  love  and  Ills  hatred  would  be  perished! 
lie  sang  no  more.  (Coiifiiiued  on  pope  15ft l 
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THE  MAP 


A  pilot  of  the  photo- 
graphic  division  of  the 
French  aero  scrricc 
starting  out  on  a  trip 
behind  the  German 
linen  to  photograph  the 
enemy9 e  prtmitions,  the 
fuselage  of  him  machine 
being  camouflaged 


A  remarkable  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  elaborate 
German  trench  system, 
made  by  a  French  avi¬ 
ator  from  a  height  of 
about  ten  thousand 
feet •  Several  tines  of 
firing  trenches  and 
barbed  wire  are  shown 


A  British  aviator  •photographer 
returning  from  a  successful 
flight  and  handing  his  magazine 
of  exposed  plates  to  a  messen¬ 
ger,  who  rushes  them  off  to 
the  dark  room  for  development 
Briti*  OfTVUl  from  CltUam*  Scrrk* 


An  English  aviator  starting  on  a 
photographing  expedition .  lie 
carries  the  latest  tyrn  of  air¬ 
plane  camera ,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  fuselage 
and  resets  itself  automatically 

Rrilixb  Omr«]  fmt  Service 


A  captured  German  airplane  pistol-camera 


An  aerial  photograph 
of  a  German  position, 
shotting  the  enemy's 
batteries  marked  and 
numbered .  Each  bat - 
tery  trill  be  assigned 
for  destruction  to  a 
group  of  A  Hied  artillery. 
The  photograph  i a  used 
for  reference  In  tiring 


Ptectng  together  a  collection  of 
aerial  photographs  into  a  com - 
plete  map  of  the  German 
trenches .  dugouis,  and  batteries 
in  a  giren  sector.  The  nuip 
is  then  engraved  and  printed 

BritUh  Offirtal  f  rc*n  GWbamm  Service 


irom  photograph 


- 

Completely  equipped  traveling 
dark  room  usal  by  the  french. 
The  aviator  gives  his  plates 
to  the  operator,  who  dei'elops 
and  prints  them  on  the  nay 
to  division  staff  headquarters 
Pnri*h  CWSciai  fnrni  Gilliam*  Scrvic* 


A  member  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  examining 
an  aerial  photograph 
of  the  German  tines 
irhtch  he  has  taken. 
He  will  mark  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  any  supsmstd 
batteries  on  the  print 

Bnltah  Official 
front  Ollbumj  Hwrvtrr 


Studying  a  map  drawn 
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YOU  may  toss  a  pebble  irto  a  mill  pond  und  then 
watch  the  encircling  rin  lies  widen  When  the 
6, 600-ton  collier  Tucknho*  went  into  the  water*  of 
the  Delaware  at  Camden,  N  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  the  ripples  that  ?he  made  went  round  the 
world  front-page  atori*8  for  the  newspapers  of 
America,  lines  for  the  bulletin  boards  of  London 
and  Paris  and  Tokyo  and  Hongkong — and,  unless  T 
am  very  much  mistaken,  a  typewritten  slip  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  was  placed  under  royal  ryes  in 
Germany.  For  in  all  the  history  of  shipbuilding  no 
great  ship  hn<)  ever  before  been  built  and  launched 
in  twenty-seven  days.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
Titektihoe,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  many  ship¬ 
yards.  was  virtually  complete  in  every  detail  from 
truck  to  keel:  engines  installed,  boilers  and  fun¬ 
nel*  in  place,  masts  stepped,  propeller  fitted,  rudder 
hung.  Only  a  few  details  remained,  and  to  com¬ 
plete  these  was  a  matter  of  hut  ten  more  days  On 
May  15  the  TNckahoe,  330  feet  long  and  ofl  feet 
beam,  steamed  out  from  the  yard  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Camden  and  was  ready 
to  do  her  part  in  outwitting  the  German  pirates. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  1  made  the  state¬ 
ment  in  print  on  behalf  of  that  same  yard  that  it* 
organization  could  and  upon  demand  would  in  nine 
months  produce  u  steel  steamship  of  from  7,600  to 
0.000  tons  and  that  it  would  duplicate  such  a 
standardized  ship  each  twenty-four  hours  for  an 
indefinite  period  thereafter.  The  Tuckahor  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation 
knew  exactly  what  it  could 
do  when  It  authorized 
thut  statement  and  when 
it  told  William  Denman, 
the  first  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping 
Hoard,  that  it  could  pro¬ 
duce  standardized  cargo 
ships  at  daily  intervals. 

The  Race 

N  the  same  day  that 
the  Turkahnc  took  the 
water  a  few  miles  down 
the  Delaware  to  day  well 
named  the  American  Clyde 
— there  was  a  double 
launching  at  the  yard  of 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com¬ 


pany  at  Chester.  A  mine  layer  of  moderate  ton¬ 
nage  was  put  over  for  the  navy  and  a  big  cargo 
ship,  the  Lanratter,  preceded  her  by  half  an  hour. 
The  450-foot  l.anranler  is  the  second  of  a  fleet  of 
10,000-ton  cargo  ships,  originally  ordered  by  the 
Cunard  Line  and  last  autumn  taken  over  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  under  its  general 
policy  of  requisitioning  all  ships  under  construction 
for  foreign  owners.  It  took  four  months  from  the 
laying  A  her  keel  until  her  launching,  with  boilers 
installed  and  a  considerable  amount  of  hold  fittings 
completed,  which  is  a  record  for  a  10,000  ton  ship. 
Yet  the  officers  of  the  Sun  Company  feel  confident 
that  they  will  do  far  better. 

On  the  May  Sabbath  that  the  shipbuilders  of  the 
Delaware  were  pluming  themselves  word  came  that 
the  record  of  eighty-five  days  previously  held  by  a 
shipyard  in  Portland,  Ore.,  had  been  hroken  by  the 
Skinner  A  Kddy  Corporation  of  Seattle,  which  had 
built  the  K,H00-ton  steel  carrier  1  Vest  Linttgn  in  what 
was.  until  the  remarkable  performance  of  the  Tucfcrn- 
hr*,  a  world  record  of  fifty-five  working  days  from 
the  date  of  keel  laying  to  launching,  and  had  deliv¬ 
ered  her  to  the  Government  for  service  in  aixty- 
sevrn  working  days  after  Ur*  first  sections  of  the 
keel  were  laid  upon  tin*  ways.  Now  watch  Port¬ 
land,  the  other  Columbia  River  towns,  and  Taeoma! 

Sounds  like  a  race,  doesn’t  it?  .So  it  is.  It  is  the 
Great  Merchant  Marine  Handicap,  with  the  first 
heat  to  be  finished  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  next 


December  There  arc  many  entrants — und  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts.  A  few  are  old  nags,  which  hint  remi¬ 
niscently  of  their  conquests  in  the  days  of  the  clip¬ 
per  ships  or  when  iron  vessels  were  first  beginning 
to  come  into  their  own;  others  are  racers  in  the 
height  of  form,  groomed  and  hacked  seemingly  with 
all  that  money  and  expert  brains  may  command; 
still  others  green  horses- dark  horses,  perhaps— 
coming  into  the  great  commercial  and  patriotic  con¬ 
test.  There  are  some  stragglers,  of  course.  And  a 
few  of  the  entrants  are  still  tMiUngled  with  the 
starting  tape  and  seemingly  unable  even  to  get 
started  in  the  race. 

398  Way* 

OLLIER'S  has  neither  the  apace  nor  the  desire 
to  give  an  exact  catalogue  of  shipyards  nor  of 
their  launching  ways.  Of  these  hist  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  there  are  now  30K  ways  in  the  shipyard* 
of  the  country  so  designed  ns  to  permit  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  steel  ships.  Three-quarters  of  these 
ways  arc  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast  north  of  Norfolk. 
Va.,  or  else  arc  upon  rivers  directly  tributary.  In 
April,  1917,  there  were,  in  the  thirty-seven  steel 
shipyards  of  the  United  .Staten,  but  102  launching 
ways.  These  yards  have  added  thirty-three  new 
net*  of  ways  to  their  equipment.  That  more  have 
not  been  added  is  due  in  most  cases  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  older  yards  are  in  the  heart  of  commu¬ 
nities  which  have  grown  up  round  about  them  and  so 

have  made  it  difficult  and 
expensive  for  them  to  ex¬ 
pand.  And  because  new 
ways  mean  new  fabricat¬ 
ing  and  machine  shops  in 
definite  proportions  to 
keep  pace  with  them,  it 
generally  has  been  chrnper 
for  the  older  organizations 
to  start  entirely  new  unit 
yards  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity,  as  the  Fore  River 
company  has;  done.  It  ex¬ 
panded  its  original  plant  at 
Quincy.  Mass.,  to  the  far¬ 
thest  practical  limits,  nnd 
then  more  than  doubled  the 
size  of  the  original  plant 
by  building  an  entirely  new 
unit  at  Squantum.  aom. 
five  or  six  mile*  distant 


5,700  shipbuilders  of  Wilmington  protesting  against  l he  "no  Sun  dag  Baseball"  statute 
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Four  hundred  way*,  to  make  a  round  figure  of  the 
3&B,  make  an  impressive  possibility  of  *hip  produc¬ 
tion.  Given  »  minimum  of  only  one  ship  a  year 
and  that  ship  of  but  5,000  tons  burden— a  little  less, 
in  fact,  than  any  of  the  steel  cargo  ships  that  arc 
being  built  in  the  United  States  to-day— and  we 
would  have  2,000.000  tons  of  brand-new  shipping. 
And  under  the  methods  of  expedited  production  ex¬ 
emplified  In  the  Tucleakoe  twelve  months  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  well-nigh  Impossible  drag  for  a  vessel  on 
the  ways.  Ninety  days  would  seem  to  be  a  fairer 
mark.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  arc 
many  conditions  to  be  borne  in  mind;  labor  must  be 
contented  and  hard  upon  the  job— which,  in  turn, 
means  a  solution  of  many  difficult  problems  of  bous¬ 
ing  and  transportation  and  entertainment.  And 
transportation  is  ugain  an  important  factor  in  the 
bringing  of  raw  material  and  of  fuel. 

Even  weather  conditions  come  closely  into 
the  reckoning. 

Of  the  203  brand-new  ways  in  the 
yards  for  building  of  the  steel  cargo 
ships,  seventy-eight  are  in  two  yards 
alone — the  Hog  Island  plant  of  the 
American  International  Corporation, 
near  Philadelphia,  possessing  fifty;  the 
great  new  yards  of  the  Submarine  Bout 
Corporation  at  Port  Newark,  N.  J.,  hav¬ 
ing  the  other  twenty-eight. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora¬ 
tion's  yard,  on  the  Delaware,  at  Camden,* 

N.  J.,  although  slightly  outranked  in  si te 
by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  Sun  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was.  till  recently,  not  only  one  of 
the  very  largest  plants  In  America,  but 
was — and  still  is — one  of  the  finest  ship¬ 
yards  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  upon 
the  Scottish  Clydo  seriously  to  rival  it. 

It  gave  me  a  great  thrill  the  first  time 
I  visited  it;  I  had  not  conceived  it  even 
possible  to  build  huge  ships — of  8,000  or 
10,000  or  12,000  tons  burden-  under  a 
roof,  even  to  masts  and  funnels,  as 
the  men  upon  the  Harlem  and  the  St. 

Lawrence  used  to  build  the  racing  motor 
boats.*  The  erecting  shop  of  that  yard 
has  the  finest  interior  I  have  ever  seen — 
and  I  have  in  mind  the  Capitol  and  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
the  Auditorium  at  Chicago,  the  atrium 
of  the*  Sinclair  Hotel  at  West  Baden.  In<L, 
and  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York. 

The  arena  of  this  laBt  place  is  a  huge 
apartment;  and  yet  two  and  a  half  of 
them,  placed  end  to  end  like  railroad 
cars,  would  fit  under  the  roof  of  this 
erecting  shop. 

This  yard  and  its  great  ante  bcllum 
computriots  of  the  Northeast,  Newport 
News,  the  Baltimore  and  the  Maryland 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore. 

Harlan  A  Hollingsworth  at  Wilmington, 

William  Cramp  &  Sons  at  Philadelphia, 
the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Company,  and 
the  Fore  River  yard  have  built  ships 
from  raw  materials  and  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  complete  within  their  own  fences. 

Like  these  are  some  of  the  newer  plants 
coming  into  existence — the  Sun  yard  of 
the  Pew  Brothers  at  Chester,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  yard  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  and 
the  Federal  yard,  with  its  twelve  broad 
ways,  at  Newark,  to  take  three  out  of 
several  recent  examples.  In  fact,  in  the 
older  standard  yards  it  was  the  boast  of 
the  mnater  shipbuilders  that  they  made  tl  •  ship 
from  keel  to  truck — in  some  of  them,  such  »  :he 
New  York  Shipbuilding  plant  at  Camden,  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  build  the  small  boats  nr.d  the 
roll-top  desks  for  the  officers’  cabins.  But  1 1- «•  Hog 
Island  plant,  which  has  had  a  good  deal  of  notoriety 
full  of  it  undeserved),  the  Submarine  plant  nr 
Port  Newark,  and  the  yard  of  the  Merchant  Ship¬ 
building  Company,  which  young  Averell  Hsrriman, 
having  turned  his  taste  from  railroading  for  tli.  mo¬ 
ment,  is  putting  up  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  some  others, 
are  or  are  becoming  fabricated  yards — by  which 
really  is  meant  shipyards  In  which  vessels  are  about 
95  per  cent  fabricated  at  distant  and  inland  points. 

44 How  About  Structural  Steel?" 

'•TjTA  URIC  ATE  D  yard  is  a  good  deal  of  a  misnomer. 

X1  It  ought  to  be  known  ns  n  structural  shipyard. 
More  of  a  vessel  is  fabricated  in  the  old  type  of  yard 
than  In  one  like  this,'*  says  H.  A.  Sutphen,  vice 
president  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation.  He 
ought  to  know.  He  built  the  yard.  Three  years  ago 
he  waa  building  motor  boats  at  Bayonne,  on  the 
other  side  of  Newark  Bay.  A  representative  of  the 
British  Government  called  upon  him  soon  after  the 
war  began  and  asked  him  if  he  could  build  small 
seventy-foot  scout  or  patrol  launches.  The  boats 
would  be  built  in  parts  at  Bayonne  and  then— to 
avoid  certain  diplomatic  entanglements — sent  to  Mont¬ 
real  or  Quebec,  assembled  there  and  sent  oversea 
upon  the  decks  of  larger  craft.  Sutphen  said  that 


he  might  try  u  few.  The  Englishman  said  that  really 
he  would  not  be  interested  in  talking  in  lots  of  leas 
than  a  hundred.  Sutphen  said  that  ten  would  be  a 
big  contract  for  him;  he  finally  promised  to  make 
fifty  within  the  ensuing  twelvemonth.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  made  550,  carted  them  up  to  both 
Montreal  and  Quebec  and  had  them  completely  as¬ 
sembled  and  ready  in  just  4B8  days.  It  was  one 
of  these  little  Bayonne-built  boats — modestly  called 
a  motor  launch — that  played  so  dramatic  a  part 
in  the  bottling  up  of  the  German  U-boat  base  at 
Zeebrugge. 

Sutphen  had  had  his  first  taste  in  quantity  ship 
production — quality  ship  production  as  well.  For 
each  of  these  little  moaquilo  ships  wan  guaranteed 
to  make  nineteen  knots  an  hour  and  penalised  against 
a  wasteful  fuel  consumption  in  attaining  that  spe*d. 


It  was  no  visionary  who  brought  this  scheme  to 
General  Goethals.  Back  of  Sutphen  was  his  quan¬ 
tity-production  record  for  the  British  Government 
Goethals,  who  is  something  of  a  quantity  producer 
himself,  hade  Sutphen  go  ahead,  and  gave  him  a 
contract  for  150  completely  standardized  steel  ships, 
each  of  5,500  ton*  burden  and  335  feet  in  length, 
as  a  starter. 

When  1  stood  upon  the  No.  1  launching  ways  of 
the  Submarine  plant  May  16  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  on  the  deck  of  a  structural  steel  oil-burning 
steamship  which  was  promised  for  launching  on 
Memorial  Day— fourteen  days  later.  It  was  no  rec¬ 
ord  job.  The  keel  had  been  laid  on  December  20. 
But  at  that  time  the  yard  wa*  scarce  eighty  days  old 
— a  jumble  of  a  mo  ram*  in  which  teams  and  motor 
trucks  stumbled  and  stalled,  while  their  drivers 
swore  and  only  a  superoptimist  could  see 
a  possibility  of  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  a  shipyard.  And  mince  the 
keel  had  gone  down,  there  had  corny 
the  hardest  winter  of  recent  year*  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Coast,  weeks  and 
months  when  even  the  big  bosses  grew 
a  bit  discouraged.  But  they  did  not  give 
up.  Oh,  no.  On  schedule  time.  May  30. 
the  Aymcam  slid  into  Newark  Bay. 

On  the  16th  at  May  there  were  twenty- 
seven  ways  beside  the  one  on  which  I 
stood,  and  back  of  thorn  a  widespread, 
orderly  shipyard— track*  and  huildings 
and  warehouses,  all  of  them  arranged 
with  an  eye  toward  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  handling  of  men  and  mate¬ 
rials.  Then*  is  no  community  pressing 
in  upon  this  yard.  It  is  on  the  Newark 
meadows — until  the  coming  of  the  war 
a  huge  vacant  tract,  gridironed  with  rail¬ 
road*.  and,  though  within  ten  miles  of 
New  York  City  Hall,  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  waste*  in  America.  It  is  ho 
no  longer.  Three  shipyards  are  there 
already  and  a  number  of  other  new'  in¬ 
dustries  more  or  lex*  dependent  upon  the 
war.  Transportation  facilities  and  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  labor  supply  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  are  having  their  effect. 

There  wa*  not  the  slightest  variation 
in  the  detail*  of  the  twenty-seven  other 
*hips  rising  from  the  even  line  of  ways, 
interspersed  with  a  hundred  derricks 
set  upon  high  cranes.  Each  wa*  per¬ 
fectly  standardised.  Each  would  have 
upon  it*  completion  almost  exactly  412,- 
(KHI  rivet*.  Of  these  112,000  would  ho 
driven  at  the  structural  shops  far  inland, 
und  all  these  shops  would  hn%*e  exactly 
similar  blue  print*  of  exactly  similar 
ship*.  The  plates  and  beams  and  angles 
would  be  lettered  at  the  shop*  for  defi¬ 
nite  places  in  the  standardized  ship,  but 
not  for  any  one  designated  ship.  So  a 
plate  from  the  bridge  shop  at  Sharon, 
Fa.,  might  lie  next  in  the  ship  to  one 
from  Joliet,  HI.  There  are  fifty. si* 
inland  shop*  providing  PS  per  cent 
of  the  finished  plate*  for  thenhipa  at 
the  Port  Newark  plant,  and  some  of 
them  come  from  as  great  distance  as 
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It  wa*  Sutphen  who  more  than 
a  year  ago  culled  the  attention 
of  Generail  Goethalg  to  the  fact 
that  It  wa*  futile  U>  try  to  build 
wooden  ship*  in  great  quantity, 
the  supply  of  wood  available 
for  the  construction  of  sizable 
ocean  carrier*  being  so  limited. 

"Suppose  wc  try  and  build 
those  3.000- ton  steamers  out  of 
steei,”  lie  suggesteU.  "There  praclicaiiy  ib  no  limit 
to  the  steel  supply  of  America." 

Goethals  replied  that  the  shipbuilders  had  told 
him  the  existing  orders  for  ship  steel  would  use  all 
the  facilities  of  the  rolling  mill*  of  the  country;  that 
to  get  more  rolls  was  a  provokingly  tedious  matter. 

"Ship  steel.  yes,M  Sutphen  conceded;  “but  how 
about  structural  steel?" 

He  meant  the  sort  of  steel  that  goes  into  our 
bridges  and  our  skyscrapers—  a  steel  lacking  a  fine 
fraction  of  the  tensile  strength  that  the  finicky  old- 
fashioned  shipbuilder*  had  demanded  of  the  rolling 
mill*,  but  still  good  enough  to  make  a  craft  rated 
in  the  highest  class  under  the  classification*  both  at 
Lloyds  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  The 
many  bridge-building  plants  of  the  United  State*, 
in  times  of  peace  producing  span*  far  all  over  the 
world,  plus  the  skilled  structural  steel  workers  of 
the  land,  could  produce,  many  miles  inland,  fabri¬ 
cated  portion*  of  the  vessel*  faster  than  railroad 
fiat  car*  could  be  got  to  bring  them  to  tidewater. 


Milwaukee.  Un  tile  way 

up  from  Philadelphia  I 
had  seen  a  Ix*high  Valley  fast  freight  at  Bound 
Brook  laden  with  fabricated  floor  section*.  The  lady 
next  to  me  thought  they  were  some  sort  of  motor 
truck  destined  for  the  Allies! 

** We  will  have  fifty  of  our  150  ship*  ready  and 
delivered  by  December  31  next/*  say*  Sutphen,  "and 
by  that  time  we  will  he  delivering  them  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  a  month,  which  means  that  a  launching 
will  be  an  cvery-other-day  sort  of  a  party  with  us/’ 
Don't  forget  that  Sutphen  gave  the  British  more 
than  be  promised. 

Like  Hot  Cake * 

NEITHER  are  the  people  at  Hog  Island  novices. 

They  are  the  men  who  developed  that  master¬ 
piece,  the  Camden  yard  of  the  New  York  Ship¬ 
building  Corporation.  And.  having  made  one  mas 
ter  piece,  they  were  quite  willing  to  try  their  hand 
at  another — possibly  (Cun finned  ON  page  36) 


It 


The  Day  of  Healing 

F  old  our  Fourth  of  July  was  too  often  kept  as  a  day  of 
enmity;  in  this  year  of  measureless  strife  it  hits  become 
a  day  of  healing.  We  are  now  aware  and  proud  of  our  essential 
partnership  with  the  men  of  Great  Britain  whose  ancestors  estab¬ 
lished  freedom  under  the  law.  and  with  the  men  of  France  w'hosc 
fathers  gave  to  the  work  of  free  institutions  a  clearness  of  logic 
and  an  intensity  of  enthusiasm  that  no  other  race  can  match.  Eng¬ 
land  has  her  Tories  still  as  of  old.  reactionaries  as  bitter  and  short¬ 
sighted  as  those  who  grouped  themselves  about  the  narrowly  des¬ 
potic  court  of  German  George  III,  but  the  heart  of  the  nation  is 
not  with  them.  Not  for  long  can  they  hope  to  balk  justice  to  any 
of  the  kingdoms  or  to  any  part  of  the  empire — so  long  as  empires 
abide.  France  still  has  her  intriguers  and  her  demagogues,  but 
the  republic  is  strong  in  spite  of  them.  The  three  greater  guard¬ 
ians  of  freedom  do  not  stand  alone,  for  the  liberty-loving  states 
of  every'  race  and  every  clime  are  gathering  to  their  side.  And  in 
every  one  of  these,  whether  Portugal.  Cuba,  or  China,  the  inner 
story  is  the  same:  the  men  who  care  for  freedom  are  sinking  their 
differences  and  shaping  the  course  of  their  country  by  the  best 
light  they  have.  Never  were  the  forces  of  right  so  arrayed  in 
continuing  power  as  on  this  July  4,  1918.  Never  did  true  men 
have  such  a  cause  for  which  to  fight.  Those  who  wish  can  re¬ 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  reflect  how  immensely 
more  devastating  and  tyrannical  the  would-be  tyranny  of  Pots¬ 
dam  is  than  that  which  Washington  put  down.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  our  hearts  pledge  the  world’s  future,  and  this  gigantic  weld¬ 
ing  of  free  races  which  we  have  already  seen  achieved  Is  the  living 
proof  that  that  future  shall  be  established  in  liberty  and  in  justice. 

The  Scale  of  Business 

N  moving  stones  to  build  a  summer-camp  cooking  place,  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  may  be  big  enough.  But  a  city  is  not  a  camp,  and  how 
many  wheelbarrow’s  does  it  take  to  equal  a  freight  car?  That,  in 
a  nutshell,  is  the  problem  of  the  scale  on  which  modern  business 
should  be  run.  We  have  always  held  that  the  United  States  is  now 
a  huge  enterprise,  and  that,  to  serve  its  needs  best,  things  must 
1*  done  on  the  corresponding  scale,  not  by  methods  that  were  ade¬ 
quate  for  smaller  times.  This  problem  was  considered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  case  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company.  The  nub  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  four  jus¬ 
tices  who  gave  the  majority  verdict  is  to  be  found  in  the  brief 
observation  that  “the  idea  was  repellent  that  so  complete  an  in¬ 
strumentality  should  be  dismantled  and  its  concentration  and  effi¬ 
ciency  lost.”  In  other  words,  the  country  could  not  afford  to  deprive 
itself  of  the  results  obtained  by  doing  an  important  sort  of  work 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  most  effective  way  yet  discovered.  There 
are  other  cases  now’  pending  against  other  corporations  more  or 
less  similar  to  this  one.  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  sec  whether 
or  not  this  view  holds  good.  We  will  have  to  discard  some  of 
our  oncc-acceptcd  theories  as  the  work  of  this  war  comes  to  sit 
more  closely  on  our  national  shoulders.  It  will  be  fortunate  indeed 
if  we  can  clear  our  minds  from  all  fogs  of  litigious  and  a  priori 
reasoning  and  form  the  habit  of  looking  facts  squarely  in  the  face. 
Getting  our  national  living  is  now  the  nation’s  business,  and  the 
nation  is  in  control  of  it.  There  Is  no  need  of  weakening  any  eco¬ 
nomic  enterprise  so  as  to  keep  it  subordinate  to  the  just  power 
of  our  united  country.  Find  the  best  way  of  achieving  results 
and  follow  that  course!  There  is  no  time  now  for  any  other. 

The  Seattle  Way 

N  Collier's  for  May  25  it  was  said,  in  an  article  on  shipbuild¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  Seattle  had  solved  its  labor  problem. 
That  was  true  in  February.  Now  Seattle  is  expanding  its  shipyards 
and  other  war  industries.  More  men  will  be  needed,  and  Seattle 
begs  Collier’s  to  say  that  she  must  have  15.000  more  men  by 
November.  And  Seattle  will  get  them:  a  town  so  intelligent  in 
handling  labor  problems  need  have  no  fears  on  that  score. 

Stamp  Germany  Out 

HE  President  set  aside  June  28  as  “War  Savings  Day"  with 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  public  attention  on  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Government  enterprises  that  have  grown  out  of  our 
common  danger  and  our  common  hopes.  But  the  movement 
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must  go  on  after  June  28.  The  War  Savings  Fund  has  been 
eclipsed  at  times  by  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross  drives, 
both  conducted  with  such  fervor  and  intelligence  that  nothing  else 
could  be  seen  while  they  were  in  the  sky.  But  we  doubt  whether 
either  of  them  will  do  more  real  good  in  the  long  run  than  this 
steady,  sound  appeal  to  the  country  to  save.  Secretary  McAnoo 
has  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  campaign  that  this  movement 
and  the  Liberty  Loan  are  practically  linked.  Both  the  Liberty 
Bonds  and  the  War  Savings  Stamps  are  Government  securities 
of  the  highest  character.  A  man  who  buys  War  Savings  Stamps 
can  always  cash  them  in  on  ten  days’  notice  at  3  per  cent  simple 
interest.  If  he  holds  them  to  the  date  of  maturity,  he  will  get 
his  money  back  with  4  per  cent  interest  compounded  quarterly. 
The  terms  are  such  that  few  of  the  holders  of  the  stamps  have 
redeemed  them,  for  both  patriotic  and  selfish  reasons  impel  them 
to  register  these  unequaled  securities  and  put  them  away  to  grow 
in  value  until  1923. 

At  first  officers  of  savings  banks  looked  on  the  war-savings 
movement  a  little  coldly.  But  they  soon  learned  from  experience 
that  they  were  mistaken.  Step  by  step,  with  the  sale  of  stamps 
in  their  institutions,  their  deposits  increased.  The  habit  of  saving 
was  establishing  itself,  and  the  wise  among  them  soon  foresaw 
that  people  who  buy  these  stamps  will  be  apt  to  deposit  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  banks  the  money  they  receive  when  they  redeem  their  securi¬ 
ties.  The  habit  of  saving  will  then  be  second  nature  to  them. 

The  movement  is  not  restricted  to  any  class  in  the  community. 
The  limit  was  set  at  $1,000  for  each  individual  simply  because 
the  return  is  so  high  that  the  very  rich  might  be  tempted  to  buy 
great  quantities  as  an  investment.  But  it  iB  the  Government's  desire 
that  every  person  shall  save  and  buy  as  many  of  these  stamps  as  he 
can  within  the  limit  prescribed.  If  the  two-billion-dollar  limit  is 
reached,  we  shall  have  in  this  country  a  savings  fund  that  will  be 
the  surest  possible  foundation  for  the  financial  welfare  of  our  people. 

To  Help  Ruitsia 

RESIDENT  WILSON  and  other  American  liberals  have  re¬ 
frained  from  denouncing  "the  Judas  among  nations”  and  have 
insisted  upon  America’s  essential  sympathy  with  all  that  is  real 
in  the  Russian  Revolution.  But  it  is  William  Marion  Reedy  of 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  who  says  most  in  fewest  words: 

Immediately,  the  one  thing  wc  can  do  for  Rtusia  ia  to  defeat  Germany. 

Diplomacy,  Secret  and  Open 

T  is  the  ordinary  and  proper  thing  to  speak  of  the  President  as 
a  master  of  verbal  expression.  Yet  if  the  test  of  perfect  mastery 
is  a  style  utterly  free  from  ambiguity  and  needing  no  postscript 
of  explanation,  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  always  commanded  the  ideal 
literary  style.  There  have  been  occasions  w-hen  the  White  House 
or  the  State  Department  has  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  just 
what  the  President  did  mean.  The  Wilson  style  is  at  times  over- 
emphatic.  Senator  Borah  was  justified  in  basing  his  proposal  for 
the  public  discussion  of  all  treaties  in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Wilson’s 
declaration  to  Congress,  on  January  8.  that  "open  covenants  of  peace, 
openly  arrived  at,  are  requisite  to  a  lasting  peace,  and  that  from 
now  on  the  processes  of  diplomacy  must  be  always  in  the  open.” 
What  could  this  mean  but  full  publicity  from  the  moment  an  inter¬ 
national  document  is  laid  before  the  Senate  to  the  moment  the  nec¬ 
essary  two-thirds  vote  is  definitely  conceded  or  withheld? 

On  the  face  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  language  this  was  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  meaning.  On  the  face  of  reality  and  common  sense  this  could 
not  be  the  meaning,  and  the  President  hastened  to  enlighten  Sena¬ 
tor  Borah:  “When  I  pronounced  for  open  diplomacy  I  meant,  not 
that  there  should  be  no  private  discussion,  but  that  no  secret  agree¬ 
ments  of  any  sort  should  be  entered  into,  and  that  all  international 
relations  when  fixed  should  be  open,  aboveboard,  and  explicit.” 
Did  that  make  it  quite  plain  to  Senator  Borah?  A  new  ambiguity 
interjected  itself.  “International  relations  when  fired.”  Mr.  Borah 
thanked  the  President,  with  a  wry  smile,  for  the  privilege  accorded 
the  people  of  knowing  what  it  is  they  have  been  bound  to  after 
they  have  been  bound. 

So  Mr.  Wilson  finds  himself  once  more  misunderstood.  What 
he  obviously  meant  was  that  the  people  must  know  that  a  treaty 
with  Ahvssinia  or  Zanzibar  is  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  people  must  know  what  the  treaty  binds  us  to  in  general  terms 
while  it  is  unuer  discussion;  and  must  know  the  treaty  in  detail 
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after  it  has  been  ratified.  Hut  the  people  need  not  know  every  deli- 
rate  point  in  the  debate,  every  personal  susceptibility,  let  us  say, 
connected  with  the  sovereign  of  Abyssinia  or  Zanzibar,  which  does 
notenter  into  the  essence  of  the  treaty,  but  which  may  easily  wreck 
things  when  shouted  from  the  housetops. 

Life  knows  no  perfectly  open  diplomacy  and  will  not  permit  it. 
Civilization  is  made  possible  only  by  merciful  suppressions  and 
white  lies.  The  working  formula  must  lie  found  somewhere  between 
midnight  diplomacy  and  blab.  In  England  and  France  there  has  been 
a  how-de-do  over  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  Iiapsburg  letters  to 
Poincare  and  King  Georgf.  via  Cousin  Sixtus.  Why  were  not 
these  letters  laid  before  the  Parliaments?  For  the  very  reason  that 
theoffer  was  made  on  condition  of  its  being  kept  secret.  It  has  been 
cited  as  a  striking  example  of 'the  evils  of  secret  diplomacy  that 
two  men  in  France  and  England  should  have  had  the  power  of 
rejecting  a  possible  peace.  But  under  perfectly  open  diplomacy 
the  Hapsburg  offer  could  never  have  been  made  at  all. 

So  far  the  record  of  pitilessly  open  diplomacy  consists  of  the 
Ford  peace  expedition  to  the  trenches  and  Comrade  Trotzky's 
triumphs  at  Rrest-Litovsk. 

Our  Reign  of  Terror 


In  Union — 

NASMUCH  as  Colonel  KEPINGTON,  while  military  editor  of  the 
London  ‘Times,"  was  outspoken  in  opposing  unity  of  command, 
interest  attaches  to  the  ‘Times’s"  dispatch  from  Paris,  saying : 

We  British  and  we  French  ha%-e  now  one  army.  General  Foch  has  accepted 
very  heavy  responsibilities  at  a  critical  moment.  He  is  well  fitted  for  the  task, 
the  soldiers  at  the  front  have  accepted  loyally  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the 
success  of  General  Foch's  action  must  not  be  compromised  by  ill-informed, 
injudicioua,  and  untimely  criticism  by  civilians  and  politicians. 

There  has  been  no  marked  disposition  in  A/nerica,  even  on  the 
part  of  “civilians  and  politicians.”  to  criticize  Foch  or  the  idea  of 
unity  of  command.  Later  on.  as  American  losses  necessarily  grow 
heavier,  there  may  be  hints  that  disadvantages  as  well  as  benefits 
follow  from  unity  of  command.  The  necessity  for  that  unity  will, 
however,  remain  perfectly  clear.  Unity  of  command  is,  on  the 
western  front,  an  essential  condition  of  military  health:  and  details 
must  not,  at  any  crisis,  divert  the  American  mind  from  the  main 
principle.  Franklin’s  declaration:  “We  must  all  hang  together, 
or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately!”  holds  good  to-day 
of  all  the  States  which  make  up  the  alliance  against  the  powers 
of  Terrorism.  The  principle  of  unity  of  command  must  be 
extended  rather  than  limited. 


OL'T  in  Bloomington  "bachelor  life  is  officially  prohibited.  An 
investigating  commission  found  that  a  great  number  of  young 
ladies,  widows,  widowers,  and  bachelors  were  each  occupying,  all 
by  themselves,  large  houses.  If  they  should  marry,  one  of  each 
couple's  houses  could  be  turned  over  to  other  families  to  live  in. 
and  expenses  of  lighting,  heating,  etc,,  reduced.  So  the  women 
were  given  the  privilege  to  demand  a  husband,  and  no  citizen  is 
permitted  to  refuse  to  marry  a  woman  who  demands  him.  if  he 
is  able  to  support  a  family.  In  desperate  cases,  where  the  man  per¬ 
sists  in  refusing  to  marry,  a  compromise  may  be  effected,  compel¬ 
ling  the  bachelor  to  keep  in  his  house,  and  feed,  three  orphans  or 
two  cripples,  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

“The  same  measures  are  to  be  introduced  all  over  the  United 
States." 

Yea? 

Well,  this  is  the  story  which  German  newspapers  are  printing 
by  way  of  American  news.  We  learn  as  much  by  the  Amsterdam 
correspondence  of  the  New  York  “Sun." 

No  doubt  the  shy  German  bachelor  is  saying  to  himself : 
"Sherman  was  right — but  anyway  things  aren't  as  bad  here  as 
they  are  in  America.” 

We  wonder  if  some  of  our  alleged  news  from  Germany  and 
Austria  and  Russia — via  Amsterdam  or  Stockholm  or  some 
other  neutral  city — is  of  a  piece  with  this  German  "news"  of 
our  bachelors'  Reign  of  Terror? 

IVhat’a  IVrong  with  the  Post  Office ? 

WHEN  Pershing  issued  his  order,  something  over  a  month  ago. 

placing  the  American  military  mails  in  France  under  the 
adjutant  general,  they  were  still  delivering  last  year’s  Christmas 
packages,  according  to  the  New  York  “Times’s’’  correspondent 
with  our  army.  That  same  journalist  reports  getting  a  letter 
from  twenty  miles  away  which  our  post-office  fwople  in  France 
had  taken  three  weeks  to  deliver.  Officers  and  men  now  hope 
for  better  mail  service.  But  that  doesn't  just  depend  on  the 
adjutant  general  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howe — it  also  depends 
somewhat  uporr  our  end  of  the  line.  If  letters  written  by  the  en¬ 
listed  man  get  forwarded  fairly  well,  how  about  letters  from  home? 
People  here  arc  urged  to  back  up  the  boys  in  the  trenches  and  on 
the  high  seas  with  personal  cheer  and  comfort — but  they  can’t  do  it 
unless  the  post  office  plays  its  part  too.  The  Merchants’  Association 
of  New  York  seems  to  have  put  its  finger  on  a  real  grievance  in  find¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  face  of  greatly  increased  business,  over  one-fourth 
of  the  railway  postal  cars  had  been  tuken  off  and  that  mail  matter 
was  being  stacked  naff-high  in  the  terminals  for  delayed  sorting. 
Postmaster  General  Bl'RLESON  is  still  trying  to  make  a  paper  show¬ 
ing  of  economy  (that  "surplus”  again !) ;  like  the  old  man  in  Kipling’s 
poem,  “Stellenbosch,"  “Whatever  he  does  he  sits  and  twiddles  his 
thumbs  and  thinks  well  of  it;  Yes,  he  is  perfectly  pleased  with  his 
work,  and  that  is  the  perfectest  hell  of  it."  Short-sightedness  plus 
self-satisfaction  isn't  ever  an  ideal  combination.  And  war-time  postal 
service  requires  spending  money  on  the  scale  needed  to  get  the  re¬ 
sults  which  will  satisfy  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  home  folks. 
.  .  .  J«iv  * 


After  Four  Years 

AT  Nancy,  in  the  east  of  France,  the  men  whose  job  it  is  to  clean 
-  up  a  house  struck  by  a  German  bomb  are  sorting  the  materials 
and  assembling  the  strong  beams  of  the  old  wooden  building,  its 
stone  gable  ends,  its  bricks  and  powdered  plaster.  Other  pileB, 
so  arranged  that  hand  or  shovel  cun  easily  scoop  them  up,  outline 
all  the  angles  of  the  destroyed  dwelling.  With  deft  movements 
the  dusty  workers  deposit  their  new  loads.  Balancing  on  the  crum¬ 
bling  ridge  of  the  wall  to  the  right,  five  men  armed  with  crowbars 
maneuver  a  great  beam.  A  gang  less  sure  in  harmonizing  its  move¬ 
ments  would  be  thrown  off  its  balance,  beam  and  all.  Six  great 
chunks  of  sandstone  that  made  part  of  the  staircase  are  hard  to 
move  by  hand,  and  athwart  them  rests  a  forest  timber  that  was 
growing  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  builders  chose  It. 

The  wrought-iron  cockn  that  support  Nancy's  street  lamps  still 
stand  in  their  familiar  posture  of  fire  bearers,  brave  in  their  dull 
gilt.  Behind  them  the  trees  in  the  Place  de  la  Carriere,  newly 
trimmed,  preserve  their  rectangular  form,  their  black  branches 
punctuated  with  white  scars.  This  ornamentation  of  the  center 
of  the  town  with  old  trees  schooled  by  the  pruning  shears,  and  with 
the  old-time  ironwork  of  its  forges,  impresses  the  war-time  visitor. 
In  peril  of  the  bomb,  the  French  townsman  would,  first  of  all,  main¬ 
tain  his  own  house:  next,  the  appearance  of  his  street.  The  citizen 
of  Nancy  would  be  less  cheerful  if  things  did  not  put  their  best  foot 
forward,  and  marks  the  cross  of  Lorraine  in  red  on  the  wall  of 
the  houses  with  the  stoutest  cellars.  The  stone  shelters  erected  in 
the  city  squares  are  as  well  designed  as  if  they  were  permanent 
buildings.  No  hasty  jumble  of  junk,  no  digging  of  rat  holes,  here; 
but  smooth  masonry,  without  gaps  at  the  joints,  rounded  at  the 
corners  and  touching  the  soil  obliquely  so  that  the  shadows  shall 
give  nothing  away  to  enemy  airmen.  The  workers  who  have  done 
all  this  know  only  how  to  do  good  work,  and  do  not  scamp  their  job 
just  because  bombs  are  falling.  If  such  buildings  have  not  the 
beauty  of  the  wrought  iron  in  the  Place  de  la  Carriere.  the  pro¬ 
fessional  probity  is  the  same.  Here,  too,  is  honest  work.  Faith¬ 
fully  to  pick  up  the  wreckage — speedily  to  bring  back  order  out 
of  chaos — here  are  acts  that  unmistakably  express  the  quality  of 
man’s  labor,  the  solidity  of  man’s  hope.  In  the  glare  of  explosions 
you  see  at  Nancy  the  two  elements  which  save  humanity  from  sink¬ 
ing  to  the  dungheap:  Work  and  Hope. 

In  the  street,  barred  off  by  piles  of  building  materials,  children 
(happy  because  no  one  interrupts  them  by  passing  through)  clear 
the  ground  and  smooth  it  off  to  spin  their  tops.  For  top  time  has 
come  round  again.  As  skillful  in  their  performance  as  the  house 
wreckers,  these  little  ones  throw  the  top  with  a  sure  hand.  Their 
satisfaction  comes  from  its  landing  on  end  and  spinning  fast.  Amid 
ruin  they  demonstrate  that  one  must  do.  in  its  season,  that  which 
ought  to  be  done.  In  this  town,  beautified  by  the  bravery  of  their 
childishness,  they  keep  their  seasonal  habits,  guns  or  no  guns. 

When  war  brings  down  house  walls,  and  bread  grows  scarce, 
it  is  good  that  men  should  know  how  not  to  give  up  hope,  and 
should  go  on  working,  and  that  children  should  play. 
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The  illustration  shows  a  pamphlet  signed  by  the 
Association  of  German  Amateur  Photographers 
Societies  and  dated  Berlin,  October,  1917.-  It  b 
reproduced  from  a  photographic  copy  lately  received 
in  this  country.  The  translation  in  full  is  given  on 
opposite  page. 
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Yankee  Doodle 


buy  War  Savings  Stamps 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.  NEW  YORK 


From  Valley  Forge  to  France,  American 
armies  have  always  sung  their  way  to 
victory.  The  American  soldier  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  singing  soldier — whether 
he  wore  the  blue  and  buff  of  the  conti¬ 
nentals  or  the  brown  khaki  of  the  boys 
“Over  There."  Today  in  camp  and 
cantonment,  in  trench  and  dugout. 
between  decks  on  the  big,  gray  battle 
ships  and  in  cramped  quarters  of  swift 
destroyers,  the  Columbia  Grafonol a  is 
playing  our  boys  into  action  with  good 
cheer  in  their  hearts  and  a  song  on 
their  lips. 


The  re'll  Be  a  Hot  Time 


In  the  homes  of  America,  no  less 
than  at  the  fighting  front,  the 
Columbia  Grafonola  is  playing  its 
part.  These  trying  days  we  all 
need  the  comfort  and  inspiration 
good  music  gives.  Let  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Grafonola  bring  you  its  stirring 
patriotic  music  these  historic  war¬ 
time  days.  T  he  songs  the  soldiers 
sing  are  all  on  Columbia  Records. 
And  of  course  the  Grafonola  plays 
Columbia  Records  best.  To  make 
a  good  record  great,  play  it  on  the 
Columbia  Grafonola. 
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If  it  isn’t  an  Kastman 

it  isnta  Kodak ! 


A  translation  of  the  circa  la  r  in  ft  ll  is  as  follows  : 

“It  is  the  duty  of  every  German  to  use  only  German 
products  and  to  patronize  thereby  German  industry. 
Therefore,  use  for  photographic  purposes  only  German 
cameras,  German  Dry  Plates  and  German  *  papers. 
Whoever  purchases  the  products  of  enemy  industries 
strengthens  the  economic  power  of  our  enemies. 

“Germans!  Remember  for  all  times  to  come  that 
with  the  aid  of  your  patronage  the  American-English 

Kodak  Co.  subscribed  before  the  war  with  the  United 

• 

States,  the  round  sum  of  50,000,000  marks  of  war  loans 
of  our  enemies! 

“There  are  no  German  ‘Kodaks’.  (‘Kodak’  as  a  col¬ 
lective  noun  for  photographic  products  is  misleading 
and  indicates  only  the  products  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.)  Whoever  speaks  of  a  ‘Kodak’  and  means  thereby 
only  a  photographic  camera,  does  not  bear  in  mind  that 
with  the  spreading  of  this  word,  he  does  harm  to  the 
German  industry  in  favor  of  the  American-English.” 


If  it  isn  7  an  Eastman  it  isn  7  a  Kodak ! 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 
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FEAST  OF 
EPICURUS 

BY  MAY  EDGINTON 

ILLUSTRATED  H  V  C.  *.  WEED 


THE  man  was  disgorged  with  others  from  the  lift 
at  Piccadilly  Tube  Station,  and  stood  leisurely  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Hayniarket.  lie  was  slightly  in¬ 
clined  to  corpulence,  but  brawny  as  well ;  not  very  tall, 
but  tall  enough  to  rise  above  mere  shortness.  What¬ 
ever  expression  usually  lay  on  his  face  was  swamped 
by  an  irresponsible,  pervasive  happiness  seemingly 
irrelevant  to  time  and  place.  The  face  itself  was 
squarish;  longitfh;  heavy  and  red;  the  face  of  a 
man  of  strength.  The  eye*  w rre  small  and  of  a 
fiery  blue;  eyes  of  a  man  who  loved  living.  It  was 
not  remarkably  early  to  be  in  evening  dreas;  about 
u  quarter  to  six.  He  might  have  been  on  his  way 
to  dine  early  with  a  subsequent  theatre  party.  He 
stood  to  light  a  cigarette,  which  he  fitted  carefully 
into  a  gold  and  amber  holder,  and  he  surveyed  the 
nearest  placard  good-humoredly: 

ESCAPE  OF  NOTORIOUS  CRIMINAL 
Dan  Rogers  at  Large 
File  Hundred  Round*  Reward  Offered 

The  newsboy  nearest  him,  seeing  his  attention 
caught,  thrust  a  paper  on  him.  He  gave  the  boy 
sixpence,  not  waiting  for  the  change,  and  stepped 
on  to  the  pavement.  His  dress  overcoat  and  his 
opera  hat  sat  faultlessly  upon  him.  He  glanced 
from  his  little  fiery  eyes  curiously  at  the  passing 
crowds  about  him,  and  for  a  moment  his  glance  was 
caught  and  held. 

A  police  constable  was  looking  at  him  keenly. 

He  crossed  the  street  leisurely,  passing  close  to  the 
constable,  standing  beside  him  a  moment  while  a 
line  of  taxicabs  streamed  past;  thus  standing  by.  he 
nodded  a  good  evening. 

The  policeman  looked  after  him,  then  crossed  to 
the  telephone  boxes  in  the  Tube  station. 

The  man  went  on  down  the  Hayniarket.  As  he 
walked  he  scanned  the  face  of  every  woman  who 
pasaed— not  with  an  obtrusive  scrutiny,  but  with  n 
lightning-blue  stare  that  took  her  in  from  top  to 
toe  and  switched  away  again  almost  before  she  felt 
it.  So  he  reached,  via  Charing  Cross,  the  huBtling 
Strand,  where  the  business  girls  came  by  in  suc¬ 
cession  like  a  regiment,  all  homing. 

Turning  down  from  Agar  Street,  he  saw  her;  a  girl 
about  as  tall  as  himself,  not  very  slim, 
but  slim  enough,  with  a  -hort,  pale  fac* 
with  anemic  lip-,  with  great  big  eyes  of 
pale  brown,  and  the  most  gorgeous  red 
hair  under  her  battered  but  beautifully 
perched  black  hat.  Her  suit  was  bat 
tered  too.  She  carried  a  cheap  dispatch 
case,  and  hurried  like  the  rest.  She  was 
the  London  business  girl  at  her  best,  in 
flower.  When  he  <uw  her  he  vu  sud- 


He  suit  under  the  /amps,  noting  touard  him ,  the 


denly  still  for  a  second, 
his  fiery  eyes  focused, 
like  a  hound  fastening 

unerringly  upon  quarry.  In  two  seconds  he 
wjw  be*idr  her,  raising  his  hat 

She  walked  on  a  little  quicker,  frozen.  He 
walked  with  her. 

“Please!0  he  uttered  hurriedly. 

The  girl  cast  him  a  lo*»k  then.  "No!0 
she  said.  There  was  much  virtue  in  her 
“no,'*  but  there  was  something  else.  Then-  was  u 
vexed  regret. 

For  he  did  not  look  (o  be  a  promiscuous  man,  and 
the  girl  who  fends  for  her«rlf  is  a  judge  of  that 
Moreover,  his  clothes  were  w  good,  his  air  of  leisure 
and  ease  so  comfortable,  so  promising.  .  .  . 

He  slackened  his  pace,  ami  some  influence  or  force 
which  spoke  from  him  without  articulation  made  her 
slacken  hers  too. 

•'Pleas*!0  he  said  again,  “it  won't  hurt  you  to 
listen  for  five  minutes,  will  it?  I  shall  not  say  any¬ 
thing  that  you  won’t  like  to  hear.0 

HIS  voice  was  a  little  hoarse,  wearier  than  his  face. 

She  found  herself  noting  details;  and  while  she 
noted,  he  took  her  gently  by  the  elbow,  and  led  her 
hack  to  the  quieter  ways  leading  through  Pall  Mall. 
By  the  time  she  realized  it  he  was  talking  again. 

“I  want  to  ask  you,  please,  to  have  dinner 
with  me — " 

“Oh!  I  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing!0 
“—and  go  to  a  theatre  after — ° 

“Oh!  I  really  couldn't!0 

“ — If  you  don’t.  111  have  to  find  some  other  girl  to 
he  kind  enough  to  give  me  her  company,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  look  farther  than  goa.M 
“I  don't  know  why  you  should  think — " 

“I  don't  think.  I  only  hope.  I  know  what  you 
are — a  very  respectable  young  lady.  But  you 
are  a  very,  very  charming  one.  All  day  I've  been 
about  London,  and  you  are  the  moat  charming  girl 
I've  seen." 

The  girl’s  anemic  cheeks  did  not  change  color. 
She  had  lost  any  tendency-  to  blush.  But  she  kept 
that  air  of  outrage. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  “There  isn't  much  time 


young  man ,  light  and  keen:  an  eager  ferret 


to  de¬ 
cide,"  he  said 
thoughtfully. 

They  ware  *Uuid* 

ing  in  T  r  a  f  u  1  g  a  r 

Square  by  now,  facing  the  pile  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

“I  can't  go  out  to  dinner,"  she  said.  “I'm  engaged/' 

His  face  fell,  and  she  saw  what  he  thought. 

“I  mean  engaged  to  be  married,'*  she  lidded  hastily. 

“Oh!"  he  exclaimed, and  for  the  first  time  she  saw 
his  smile.  It  was  the  jolliest  smile  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  it  thawed  her. 

•'It  wouldn't  do,"  she  said  more  confidentially, 

“On  the  contrary,  it  might  do  very  well  indeed," 
he  replied.  “Is  this  young  chap  of  yours  rich?" 

“Rich?  Of  course  not.  No  such  luck!"  she 
sighed. 

“Well,  I  am  rich  enough,"  said  the  man  quietly, 
“and  I  will  promise  you  something  to  your  mutual 
advantage  if  you'll  just  give  me  your  company  at 
dinner  to-night." 

"ft’s  so  strange." 

“It's  the  most  simple,  human  thing  if  you  only 
knew." 

"I've  never — " 

“Had  a  little  harmless  adventure?  Poor  girl!" 

“Oh,  111  come!"  said  she  suddenly. 

He  had  signaled  a  taxi  before  she  realized  it,  and 
they  were  inside.  She  put  her  bock  into  n  comer, 
and  sat  almost  facing  him,  with  space  between  them. 

“You  needn’t  do  that,"  he  said,  knitting  his  brows. 

“Well,  one  never  knows." 

He  made  an  almost  savage  plea  which  startled  her. 

“Look  betel  Trust  me  I’d  love  it." 

“You're  u  funny  man." 

But  she  sat  a  bit  nearer,  and  he  saw  her  cheek 
curve  into  an  answering  laugh. 

After  all,  she  was  a  rogue,  like  all  girls 

“But— but  you're  in  evening  clothes!" 

“You  soon  will  be  too." 

“I— I  haven’t  got—" 

“Don’t  ask  questions.  Just  let  me  arrange,  will 
you?  I  promise  you  it's  all  right.  You  shall  hear 
everything  at  dinner  But  now  there  isn’t  time." 

rPHE  taxi  drew  up  in  Hanover  Square.  “Where 

are  we  going?"  said  the  girl  hostilely.  “To  buy 
clothes,"  he  answered,  gripping  her  elbow,  and  she 
was  in  a  lift  with  him,  ascending  to  the  second  floor. 

“What'a  your  name?"  he  whispered. 

“It  doesn't  matter." 

“I  only  want  your  flrst  name.  That'll  do  for  the 
evening." 

“Mary." 

A  softness  ran  over  his  face.  “That's  just  right," 
he  whispered.  “You  won't  find  a  man  who  doesn’t 
love  the  name  Mary." 

They  stepped  out. 

“You’re  sure  you're  going  to  explain?"  she  said, 
salving  her  conscience  by  a  puerile  return  to  cau¬ 
tion  and  frigidity. 

“I  swear  it " 

She  was  by  this  time  in  an  apartment  of  quiet 
tones  and  great  richness.  A  model  gown  or  two 
hung  about.  Some  one  was  folding  up  impalpable 
thing*.  The  customers  were  late. 

“This  lady,"  suiiJ  the  man  to  the  saleswoman, 
“wants  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  evening  as  quickly 
as  possible."  To  the  girl  he  added  intimately;  “Spend 
up  to  thirty  pounds,  Mary." 

He  then  went  and  sat  down  on  a  lounge,  while  the 
women  disappeared  within  a  fitting  room  From 
time  to  time  the  saleswoman  came  out  and  went 
back  again  with  mysteries  hung  over  her  arm.  When 
she  did  this  he  bent  forward  and  stared  ardently  at 
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the  burdens  she  was  carrying.  They  were  beauti¬ 
ful— these  things  which  clothed  women!  Also  women 
were  expensive,  deliciously  expensive!  He  sat  there 
replete  with  his  satisfaction.  Now  and  aga.n  he 
dropped  a  hand  to  feel  the  softness  of  the  lounge 
on  which  he  rested.  And  while  he  waited,  seeing  a 
telephone,  he  got  up.  and  booked  a  table  at  the 
Carlton— a  tabic  for  two. 


-What  wasn't  1  doing?  Planning  to  buy  the 
world  one  day,  and  the  next  swearing  money  was 
dirty  stuff — no  good  to  anybody.  That's  how  wc  are 
at  twenty,  like  the  wind.  North,  south,  east,  and 
west.  How  old  do  you  suppose  I  am  now?” 

She  guessed:  "Forty-five."  It  was  nearly  right. 
“Forty-one,"  he  said.  “So  I  look  a  good  forty- 
live,  do  I?"  lie  mused,  and  for  a  sudden  moment 
in  thoughts  he  traveled  far  from  her;  his  brow 
fPHE  girl  came  out,  followed  by  the  saleswoman  wrinkled  painfully,  and  he  sighed 
A  smiling.  The  girl  was  staggered,  astonished  at 

herself.  The  blush  that  few  situations  could  raise  TlfHILE  his  attention  wandered  into  some  dim 
on  her  pale  cheek  hud  come  by  contemplation  of  her  ”  rrcessful  place,  again  she  looked  round  the  res- 
new  beauty.  She  knew  herself,  for  an  evening,  su-  tnurnnt  to  sec  who  was  looking  at  her.  And  a  man 
preme.  Even  her  anemic  mouth  was  softly  rosy,  was  looking  one  of  two  who  had  come  in  since  her 
Her  eyes  stared  unwinking  like  stars,  and  golden  entry  with  Oatley,  and  had  been  given,  after  a  brief 

shoots  had  come  into  them.  With  her  hat  off,  one  word  with  the  official  who  allotted  tables,  a  place 

saw  the  utter  gorgeousness  of  her  red  hair,  sleek  rather  near  them.  His  companion  was  glancing  at 
wave  upon  wave.  James  Oatley. 

The  saleswoman  had  dressed  her  in  oyster-white,  They  were  both  tallish,  nondescript,  yet  smart,  she 
with  a  flaming  blue  cloak  and  finished  her  down  to  decided,  for  she  judged  men  mostly  by  their  clothes 
her  handkerchief  and  her  small  shoes.  and  the  places  at  which  they  ate.  They  were 

The  man  rose  and,  trembling  and  fumbling  very  men  cut  to  a  pattern,  laconic,  trim,  one  blond, 

slightly,  paid  the  account.  The  girl  had  no  more  the  other  darker.  It  • 

hesitation  about  going  out  to  dinner.  was  the  darker  one 

They  ran  down  to  the  waiting  cab.  whose  gate,  part  medi- 

It  was  an  autumn  night,  dusky  and  warm.  The  tative,  part  admiring, 
town  had  thrown  off  her  toil  and  was  making  ready  she  had  intercepted  on 


hand  on  the  blond  man's  shoulder.  The  other  rested 
on  the  table,  and  the  dark  man' looked 'down  at  it 
swiftly  for  an  impalpable  second.  It  was  a  thick 
hard  hand,  but  bore  signs  of  good  enough  keeping, 
with  carefully  trimmed  nails 

“Oh,  you  may/’  said  the  blond  man. 

Oatley  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down-  "Well,  one 
never  knows  if  you  fellows  arc  on  a  stunt.  Perhaps 
it's  just  a  pleasure  trip  this  evening,  eh,  Brunton?" 

The  dark  man  smiled  easily.  “Perhaps  it  is.“ 

“Queer  I  should  see  you  here  to-night,"  said  Oat¬ 
ley.  “I  only  Innded  to-day,  from  the  Marcus.  I 
came  over  rather  on  the  quiet  for  business  reasons. 
However,  never  mind  thooc.  When  I  said  it  was 
queer  meeting  you  just  to-night  I  meant  because  of — 
Have  you  seen  this  evening's  papers?" 

“Yes."  said  Grays. 

Oatley  exclaimed:  “Then  you've  seen  my  double  is 
flitting  about  somewhere  again." 

“Rogers?"  said  Grays.  “Yes.  He  broke  jail  three 
days  ago,  though  it's  only  just  been  made  public." 

“Well,"  said  Oatley,  “you  both  know  me.  I’m  in 
this  city,  and  the  rest  of  your  pals  at  the  Yard 
hud  better  know  too,  I  guess.  I  shan't  forget  that 
time  in  N’York  when  he  posed  as  James  B.  Oatley 
for—  how  long  was  it?" 

“Le’s  see/'  said  Brunton. 

“Three  weeks,"  Gray*  replied. 

“Three  weeks."  said  Oatley,  chuckling  and  nodding 
confirmation  “It  wits  you  caught  him,  Grays.  Ill 
always  remember  you  for  that,  though  it's — how  long 
again ?  eight  year*  Mince  we  met  But  I  knew  you 
and  Brunton  directly  I  saw  you.  I'd  heard  you'd  left 
Work  to  giv«  ..  fillip  to  the  police  work  over  here. 
W-  ll.  vr  could  give  a  good  many  fillips  over  here. 
That*,  my  opinion.  You  fellows  given  your  order?" 

The  wine  waiter  was  now  standing  by 
awaiting  a  rift  in  the  talk. 

“Just  giving  it,"  said  Brunton. 

%  Oatley  cried:  "No,  you  don’t  You’ll 

have  a  bottle  with  me.  What  you  like, 
I  mu.  '  that's  all  about  it.  I  want  tn 
tie.it  somebody  straightaway.  Seeing 
two  old  NTork  faces  my  first  night  over, 
why,  it's  gr«  at!  What  shall  it  be?" 

"Oh,  look  here,"  said  Brunton 

k“  1  'rim  mn  r  4“  said  G  rays  without  a  flicker. 

"PomronrdP*  quoth  Oatley  with  scorn. 

"He  took  the  wine  list,  ran 
ju.  hit*  eye  and  finger  down 

<  »nd  c^onc  ■  famous  vin- 

.akV’Tfr.  tage.  "Waiter,  the.  gen- 

tlcmen'a  wine  is  mine. 
WvJffi  I'm  ovt*r  there. 

jFfif  .ST  rL  Well,  so  long,  boys."  He 

/"You  see.  I  can’t  stay," 
fr  said  he,  smiling,  with  the 

£  M  debonair  look  that  only 

t  a  pretty  giri  brings  to 

X  onr-and- forty's  face. 


THEY  were  at  the 

Carlton.  For  the  first  ? 

time  that  evening  she 
heard  his  name,  when  he 

gave  it  to  the  official  who  v.;>-  allotting  tahlr 
"I  rang  up  a  while  ago  table  for  two— Mr. 
James  Oatley.” 

They  were  piloted  to  thei-  table  The  cirl  had 
refused  to  leave  her  blue  cloak  n  the  dressing  room; 
she  wanted  to  wear  all  all!  She  .  nuld  f«et  it  satiny 
against  the  unaccustomed  bam  •  f  her  Ktulders 
Now  Oatley  helped  her  off  with  t.  and  hung  it  very 
reverently  over  her  chair,  where  it  made  a  perfect 
background  for  her,  as  she  knew. 

She  had  never  born  in  any  such  n  *t.<  irant  before, 
but  she  didn’t  reveal  this.  She  i :  around  her 
unafraid  while  Oatley  looked  her.  Sh*  knew.  *.f 
course,  that  the  first  thing  he'd  do  when  .she  had  her 
cloak  off  would  be  to  look  at  her.  She  had  summed 
him  up  with  her  London  shrewdness  as  reliable;  and 
manageable.  But  of  course  he  was  a  man.  So  she 
gave  him  his  opportunity  to  sture  unreproved. 

“I  ought  to  have  told  you  my  name  at  oner,"  he 
said,  when  the  soup  hud  been  removed,  and  cham¬ 
pagne  foamed  in  their  glasses.  "You  heard  it  just 
now?  James  Oatley.  I’rff  from  New  York.  This  is 
my  first  visit  to  thia  country.  I  don't  suppose  you've 
ever  hoard  of  me.  But  if  you  came  over  there—" 
His  modest  but  jolly  smile  said:  “You  would." 

“Are  you  a  millionaire?" 

He  stroked  hla  chin,  which  was  very  long  and  had 
had  a  remarkably  clean  shave.  His  hair  was  cropped 
so  close  that  he  had  a  bullet-headed  look.  “Not 
quite,"  he  answered,  "not  quite.  But  why?” 
“Because  of  what  you  said — ” 

“Oh.  Oh-h-h.  I  haven't  forgotten.  That's  all 
right.  !*m  to  hour  about  you.  You're  engaged?" 
•Tve  been  engaged  for  two  years." 

"Why?  How  old  are  you?” 

"I'm  twenty." 

“Twenty!"  he  said.  He  laughed.  “God!  Fancy 
being  twenty!"  He  mused.  "Twenty!" 

She  rejoined:  "I  don’t  suppose  you  were  working 
at  twenty?  You  were  rich-  Here  you  rich  at 
twenty?  What  mere  you  doing?” 

Over  hia  face  there  swept  a  remarkable  look  which 
Blade  her  catch  her  breath.  There  was  pain  in  it.  acute. 


THEY  smiled  too;  con¬ 
gratulations.  Brunton 
again  flickered  a  surrep¬ 
titious  look  at  a  white 
figure  of  girlish  yet 
gorgeous  proportions 
against  a  flame  of  blue. 

“Join  us  at  the  theatre 
after,”  said  Oatley  in¬ 
vitingly.  "I’d  like  to  in¬ 
troduce  you.  We’ve  got 
a  box.  No.  tf.  at  the 
Empress." 

Grays  looked  at  him 
straight.  “Thanks,"  he 
replied  readily, 

Brunton  observed: 
“We're  expecting  a  cable,  as  a  matter  of  fact" 
"Then  you  ore  on  a  stunt?  Now  you’ve  let  up! 
But  it's  all  right,  hey*;  it's  all  right-  So  you  can't 
come?” 

"I  think  we  can,”  said  Grays. 

"Yes,  well  come."  said  Brunton;  "like  to." 

“The  cable,  if  it  interests  you  to  know,"  said  Grays, 
looking  Oatley  straight  and  pleasantly  in  the  face, 
"is  about  yourself." 

“About  me!  Why,  that's  great!" 

"We  cabled  over  to  New  York  to  ask  your  where¬ 
abouts." 

“Why — ?  Eh?  Becuusc  of  that  devil  Rogers? 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  This  is  great!  I'm  tickled  to 
death!" 

"We'll  get  the  cable  while  we're  here,  probably, 
won't  we,  Brunton?"  Grays  asked. 

Brunton  nodded  noncommittally. 

"Don’t  matter  much  about  the  cable/*  said  Oatley. 
“/’mi  here." 

"Yes,"  said  Brunton. 

"Anyway,  get  it  sent  on  to  the  theatre  after  you," 
said  Oatley.  "We'll  all  read  it  together.  I  tell  you 
I'm  just  tickled  to  death." 

“Might  do  that,”  said  Grays.  "That  would  do  very 
well.  We'll  be  with  you  at  the  theatre.  Follow 
your  taxi,  shall  wr?”  (fonfiiiired  on  pope  24) 


Lucky  fellow /'  he  added  thoughtfully. 


What's  his  correct  address 


its  straight  passugr  across  intervening  tables  to  her 
face.  She  looked  away  and  unconsciously  preened 
Herself,  her  eyes  brighter,  the  blood  flowing  redder 
in  her  cheek. 

Oatley  was  back  again,  his  fiery  blue  glue  re¬ 
turning  to  her  with  all  its  former  concentration, 
and  he  had  caught  the  look  she  had  snatched  away 
from  the  two  diners  at  the  near-by  table.  He  turned 
his  eyes  quickly  in  its  direction. 

He  screwed  a  monocle  into  his  eye.  and  gazed  ur¬ 
banely.  The  thought  that  he  was  distinguished  grew 
with  her.  Only  rich  men  troubled  about  monocles. 

“Anyone  you  know?”  he  questioned  pleasantly. 

"No."  She  thought:  "As  if  anyone  I  knew  would 
be  dining  here!”  but  was  pleased  at  the  impeachment. 

"Why!”  said  he.  "why!  If  it  isn’t —  Old  ac¬ 
quaintances  from  little  old  New  York.  Excuse  me 
one  moment,  Mary." 

He  rose  leisurely,  dropping  his  napkin  carefully 
on  his  chair.  He  paused  to  speak  n  word  to  his 
waiter,  who  was  approaching  for  service.  He  nodded 
across  to  the  two  men,  who  nodded  back.  Then  he 
bent  slightly  with  one  more  apology  to  Mary,  and 
threaded  his  way  to  their  table. 

“Why,"  he  said.  "Brunton!  Grays!  If  I  am  to 
call  you  so  at  the  moment?" 

His  eyebrows  went  up  whimsically;  he  had  hia 
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The  Essentials  of 

Truck  Tire  Merit 


ALTHOUGH  pneumatic  truck  tires 
c  are  opening  up  new  fields  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  motor  truck,  the 
solid  tire  is  yet  essential  and  advan¬ 
tageous  in  slower  service. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  truck  in¬ 
dustry  Goodyear  has  been  developing 
solid  tires,  to  a  result  now  commen¬ 
surate  with  such  effort  and  experience. 

Out  of  the  experiments  we  have  made, 
the  tests  and  demonstrations  we  have 
conducted,  the  clear  fact  emerges 
that  the  merit  of  a  solid  truck  tire 
depends  upon  three  essential 
qualities. 

These  three  qualities,  vital  to  efficient 
and  economical  service,  are  long 
tread  wear,  freedom  from  chipping 
and  cutting,  and  resistance  to  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  base. 

It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  embody 
one  of  these  qualities  in  a  truck  tire. 


but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  in¬ 
clude  all  three  in  effective  proportion. 

The  marked  superiority  of  the 
Goodyear  S-V  solid  truck  tire  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  it  does  embody 
all  three  qualities  in  extreme  degree. 

It  wears  long  and  persistently,  it 
defeats  ordinary  abrasion  and  damage, 
tire  and  base  are  fused  into  an  almost 
indissoluble  unit. 

Proof  of  the  tire’s  goodness  is  best 
seen  in  its  performance,  a  perform¬ 
ance  uniformly  remarkable  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  thrift. 

No  Goodyear  truck  tire  is  an  un¬ 
tried  quantity— a  system  of  intensive 
testing  establishes  each  type’s  merit 
before  it  goes  on  the  market. 

This  practice  affords  yet  another 
sound  assurance  for  the  public  that 
the  Goodyear  tire  it  buys  will  serve 
ably  and  well. 


Thk  Goodyear  tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Wear  the  grey  one  when  the 
“plain  tan”  is  in  the  tub.  For 
the  price  of  the  ordinary  suit, 
you  can  do  it. 


Your  two  Palm  Beaches  will 
yield  you  a  constant  change  in 
dress — a  delightful  coolness — an 
easy  luxurious  comfort — as  well 
as  a  marked  saving — and  these 
are  times  when  this  lust  is  of  first 
importance. 


Try  your  clothier.  Be  sure  you 
get  a  good  make.  Be  doubly 
sure  it  bears  the  trade-marked 
Palm  Beach  Label. 


THE  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 
GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 

Scllin*  Agents  A.  Rohaut,  229  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 
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Feast  of  Epicurus 

from  SI 


They  all  laughed.  Oatley  got  up  ami 
fctood,  one  hand  on  hia  hip,  the  other  on 
the  table.  His  monocle  magnified  one 
fiery  blue  eye.  “Well,  1  must  be  off!  I 
say,  though,  what  was  the  devil  in  for, 
litre?'' 

“Robbed  a  bank.  Got  ten  years.'* 
Mllow  much  had  he  done?" 

44  Seven," 

“Silly  beggar,"  said  Outlcy,  "hotter 
have  stayed  the  course." 

“They  get  craving,  you  know,"  said 
Gray*. 

Oatley  remarked:  “I  see  by  this  eve¬ 
ning's  puoer  that  he's  supposed  to  have 
,  just  burbled  a  house  in  Maida  Vale  or 
!  somewhere—  where's  that? — and  lifted  a 
clear  sixty  pounds  cash." 

“That  won't  get  him  away/'  said 
Grays. 

“It'll  give  the  beggar  a  fairish  run," 
said  Oatley.  “P'raps  that's  all  he 
wants  and  expect*.  If  he's  wise,  he'll 
blue  it  gloriously.  Well — "  The  wine 
arrived.  “Cheero,  boys!"  said  Oatley, 
and  left. 

BACK  at  his  table  he  apologized 
again.  “Am  I  forgiven?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  pouting. 

“I've  not  been  prtux  chevalier;  Pm 
a  casual  bloke  to  take  out  a  delightful 
young  lady.  But  I'll  make  up.  You've 
got  to  tell  me  all  about  yourself." 

As  he  spoke  he  refilled  their  glasses. 
First  he  drank  to  her.  Then,  looking 
across  at  the  two  detectives,  he  raised 
his  glass  again  and  nodded.  They  re- 
*  s ponded.  Oatley  set  down  his  glass 
empty,  and  looked  into  the  girl's  big 
pale-brown  eyes,  now  dark  with  ex¬ 
citement. 

“All  about  yourself,"  he  repeated. 
“What  a  thing  to  ask!" 

“About  this  engagement  of  yours 
now.  What  sort  of  fellow  is  hr?" 

.She  missed  the  piercing  wistfulness 
of  his  look  while  she  looked  down  and 
played  with  a  fork. 

“Oh,  he's  a  dear."  . 

“What’s  hia  name?" 

“Robert  Morton." 

“Where’s  he  live?" 

She  said:  “In  rooms  in  Pimlico— 
Lupus  Street." 

She  lookrd  round  the  Carlton  a  little 
apologetically,  adding:  "Of  course,  he’s 
saving.  We  want  to  start  well." 
"What’s  well?" 

"With  a  little  capital.  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  in  putting  your  last  penny  in  the 
furniture."  He  noted  tiny  lines,  lines 
of  the  bargainer,  on  her  London -flower 
face,  and,  looking  from  them  to  her  red 
hair,  admired  her  wholly  for  the  char¬ 
acter  she  had,  sharp,  naive,  shrewish, 
and  courageous. 

“Good!"  he  said.  "You’re  wise. 
Drink  your  champagne." 

She  drank,  and  saw  him  smile  as  the 
golden  foam  touched  her  now  flushed 
lips. 

“What  are  you  smiling  at?" 

“You,  Mary.  What  does  this  fellow 
of  yours  do?" 

“Journalism,"  she  said  grandly. 
“What  kind?" 

When  she  told  him  he  smiled  again 
at  her  description.  “That  tosh!"  he 
said. 

•'You’re  not  very  polite!"  she  an¬ 
swered. 

“How  would  capital  help  him?" 

“He'd  have  time  to  strike  out  on  a 
different  line  if  he  had  money  behind 
him."  She  talked  eagerly. 

“You  love  him?"  said  Oatley. 

“Oh,  he’s  not  a  bad  old  card  ns 
men  go." 

“You  do,"  said  Oatley.  She  was 
blushing.  “Lucky  fellow,"  he  added 
thoughtfully.  Then  he  asked:  “What's 
the  exact  address?" 

When  she  had  given  it  she  asked: 
“Why?" 

“I  told  you,"  he  replied,  “I’m  going 
to  do  something  for  him." 

“Oh !  When?’ 

'•At  once." 

“But  why?" 

He  looked  at  her  and  she  blushed 
very  prettily. 

“Waiter,"  he  said,  looking  round.  The 
man  came.  “Bring  grapes  and  peaches 
— you  like  them,  Mary? — and  nuts.  And 
port." 

While  the  service  proceeded,  he  looked 
at  her  openly  and  proudly.  “What  a 
companion  I’ve  got!"  ho  said  in  a  voice 
of  real  glee. 

“May  I  pay  you  compliments?"  he 
asked,  and  he  began  to  tell  her  beautiful 
things  about  herself;  about  her  red 
hair:  and  the  lovely  velvet  thickness  of 
the  kind  of  skin  which  goes  with  it; 
about  her  eyes;  her  thin  white  hands. 


She  became  more  radiant  than  ever,  as 
he  had  purposed  making  her,  and  many 
people  looked  at  them.  As  for  Brun- 
ton,  he  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  away 
for  two  consecutive  seconds.  Oatley 
looked  around  and  saw  and  thrilled. 

“This  is  great!"  he  said  whisper- 
ingly.  “Great!" 

She  murmured  decorously:  “You’ve 
given  me  a  lovely  dinner," 

“Mary,"  he  replied,  “this  is  a  gala 
night." 

She  went  on:  “If  Bert  could  see  me-—" 

"There'll  be  many  things  in  your  life 
Bert  had  better  not  see.  If  you're  wist* 
You're  so  pretty!  So  terribly  pretty!" 

“You  think  so?  /featfyf" 

She  spoke  breathlessly.  He  saw  a 
womanly  dream  of  power  in  her  eye. 

“Eat  a  peach,"  he  hogged.  “Take  it 
in  your  Angers  and  bite  it;  do."  But 
she  wouldn’t  do  that.  She  used  a  knife 
and  fork  correctly. 

Oatley  sipped  hia  port,  while  she  ate 
fruit.  He  met  Grays' eyes.  He  counted 
the  men  who  were  looking  at  the  girl; 
his  girl, 

“Glad  you  don’t  undervalue  money," 
he  said  suddenly. 

“Does  anyone?  Do  you?" 

“Do  I?  No.  my  girl.  I  don't.  I  love 
it.  I — lore  if." 

He  sipped  port.  It  oiled  his  tongue 
richly. 

“Do  you  know,"  he  said,  “that  it  is 
really  the  rich  man  who  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God;  but  it’s  devilish  hard 
for  u  poor  one.  There’s  a  man — he’s  a 
common  criminal— who  happens  to  be 
exactly  my  double." 

She  exclaimed  in  horror:  “A  common 
criminal!" 

“Ah!  He’s  that.  He  was  a  man  who 
liked  good  things;  he  hadn't  got  ’em. 
Now,  if  he  had  been  rich  he  would  have 
had  them.  He  wouldn’t  have  had  to  go 
out  looking.  And  he’s  got  a  lust  for 
sport  that  leads  him  into  queer  places. 
If  he  was  rich,  it  would  lead  him  into 
central  Africa  after  big  game.  As  it  is, 
ah,  well,  ah,  well —  He  loves  wine  and 
good  food  and  the  freedom  of  great 
hotels.  He  loves  a  gamble.  But  all 
he's  got  to  stake  is  his  liberty,  bo  he 
stakes  it  with  gusto,  by  God!  But  lib¬ 
erty's  not  a  commodity  you  lay  on  the 
tables  at  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo.  That's 
where  he’d  be  gambling  with  gold  if  he 
was  rich,  but  he  isn't  rich.  When  he's 
staked  his  shirt  and  his  boots  he  stakes 
his  body,  he  stake*  his  soul;  his  lib¬ 
erty's  all  he's  got  left  to  play  with — ” 

He  heard  her  little  voice  saying: 
“People  oughtn't  to  be  dishonest. 
Where  would  we  all  be  if — " 

Running  on:  “Now."  said  he,  “if  this 
fellow  was  rich,  if  he  was  James  B. 
Oatley  instead  of  what  he  Is,  he'd  have 
been  a  sport  instead  of  a  pariah.  Eh? 
Isn’t  it  all  queer?  Queer?" 

He  shook  his  head.  Again  he  was  far 
from  her  till  her  little  voice  said  pout- 
ingly:  “You  oughtn't  to  be  making  ex¬ 
cuses  for  such  people." 

He  started.  "No,"  said  he  in  a  jolly 
voice.  “I  won't.  They  get  their  run 
and  they  shall  pay  their  money.  Let 
’em  take  their  medicine."  He  looked  at 
n  watch  on  his  wrist.  “Waiter,  quick! 
Coffee  and — what's  your  liqueur,  Mary?" 

“Oh!  I  couldn't!" 

“You  could,  to-night.  Have  a  creme 
de  menthe.  Kiimmel  for  me,  waiter." 
He  tasted  it  very,  very  appreciately. 


HE  knew  many  men  envied  him  when, 
waving  away  the  waiter's  services, 
he  rose  to  hang  Mary’s  blue  cloak  upon 
her  crcnm-colored  shoulders.  He  bent 
down  to  her.  “There  must  be  at  least 
fifty  fellows  here — if  I  had  time  to 
count  'em— who'd  give  their  curs  to  be 
in  my  shoes." 

As  they  walked  out  the  thought 
walked  with  him.  “Fifty  men— fifty 
men — are  envying  me." 

He  could  not  refrain,  at  the  door, 
from  looking  buck  at  them, 

Bnmtnn  and  Grays  had  men  too; 
were  suuntcring  through  the  maze  of 
tables. 

The  commissionaire  had  a  taxi  up 
quickly.  Oatley  put  Mary  in,  and  with 
his  foot  on  the  step  turned  to  grin  nnd 
wave  to  Brunton  and  Grays.  They  nod- 
ded.  A  second  empty  cab  was  rolling 
up  as  the  first  got  away. 

The  girl  was  warm  with  delight,  and 
friendly. 

He  Uiuk  her  hund  again  and  glanced 
from  the  window.  The  drive  was  to  be 
very  short. 

“Mary,"  he  said,  “th»  re  isn't  a  great 
deal  of  time.  We  shan't  be  alone  in  the 
theatre,  nnd  I  may  possibly  not  be  able 
to  see  you.  home.  I -oak  hero—4’  lie 
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nddmly  faltered.  Thr  girl  knew  per¬ 
fectly  what  was  coming. 

-May  I  kiss  you?”  ho  asked. 

-You  promised — " 

*AU  right  All  right,  1  know  I  prom¬ 
ised.  But  let  me  tell  you.  1  was  go- 
/njT  to  persuade  any  woman  who  kindly 
came  out  to  dinner  with  me  to  let  me 
kisu  her  good  night.  I  knew  it'd  have 
to  be  persuasion  because  I  meant  to 
have  a  nice  woman — a  girl  I'd  be  proud 
to  be  wn  with.  A  girl  who  looked  like 
ay  own.  Godf  didn't  those  fellows  in 
the  restaurant  envy  me!  Do  you  think 
you  understand?1' 

“You  arc  an  extraordinary  man." 
“Why?" 

“Not  to  kiss  me." 

Oatley  drew  a  quick  breath  and,  put¬ 
ting  his  arm  about  her,  held  her  to  him 
and  kissed  her.  She  was  not  at  all  un¬ 
willing.  She  was  laughing. 

“Ah!"  he  said,  "its  nice  to  kiss  a 
laughing  girl!  I  love  laughter.  This 
M  heaven." 

And  he  asked  whimperingly:  "Now 
will  you  kiss  me  and  say  ‘good  night'?" 
But  she  would  not  kiss  him. 

“Oh,  well,"  he  pondered.  "It's  been 
p>od  enough — good  enough — I'm  very 
grateful."  She  let  him  hold  her  close 
in  his  arm  till  the  cab  stooped,  though. 
Thro,  recovering  herself,  she  fairly 
failed,  with  that  Innocent  virgin  look 
which  girls  can  reassume  at  will,  after 
•Jie  attendant  who  led  them  to  their 
box.  She  was  seated,  program  in  hand, 
chocolate*  before  her,  bright  with  wine 
tad  joy,  when  the  door  opened  again  to 
idmit  Oatlcy’s  two  other  gueata. 

Grays  and  Brunton  had  not  been 
kog  behind  them.  They  went  through 
thrjr  introductions  to  the  girl  with  an 
unction  which  flattered  her.  A*  for 
Oatley,  he  made  them  heartily,  hospita¬ 
bly  welcome.  "I  like  a  party,"  ho  said. 
“It’s  good  to  have  gathered  one  to¬ 
gether  unexpectedly  on  the — first  night 
over." 

The  curtain  went  up  on  the  play. 
Oatley  went  softly  to  the  door  of  the 
tax.  beckoned  and  whispered  one  of 
tie  program  girls  who  hung  about  the 
corridor.  He  returned  with  two  more 
programs  for  Grays  and  Brunton,  and 
sat  down  at  Mary’s  elbow. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  the 
program  girl  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
ame  quietly  to  the  door  of  the  box, 
and  spoke  to  him.  He  heard  what  she 
had  to  say.  then  whispered  it  on  to 
Grays.  "The  business  manager  here's 
Bn  old  friend  of  mine.  Jimmy  Arden. 
Say!  I'm  in  luck  And  I  didn’t  know 
till  he  sent  that  girl  round!  He’s  out¬ 
ride  wanting  a  word— just  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  ’Sense  me  a  second — " 

He  gave  a  light,  a  fleeting  pressure 
t®  Mary’s  bare  arm,  a  little  loving  nip; 
and  passed  out,  drawing  the  door  to 
behind  him.  The  attendant  whispered: 
“That  was  all  right,  sir?" 

He  answered:  "All  right.  Smart 
rirt!"  gave  her  a  smile  and  slipped  a 
coin  into  her  hand.  Close  by  stood  a 
messenger  with  a  sealed  envelope  in 
Ms  hand.  Oatley  looked  at  the  address 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  the  right. 

“That's  the  cable  Mr.  Grays  wus  ex¬ 
pecting!"  said  he  easily.  "Mr.  Grays 
i»  in  the  bar." 

When  he  had  seen  the  messenger  dis¬ 
appear  thither  he  went  very  quietly 
but  swiftly  up  the  corridor,  hustled  his 
things  from  the  lounging  chukroom  at¬ 
tendant,  darted  downstairs,  out  into  the 
rtreet.  By  luck  he  caught  u  prowling 
taxi  immediately. 

“No.  100B  Lupus  Street"  he  said 
amiably.  "Go  like  hell." 

Ho  leaned  back.  There  was  a  stale 
smell  of  cigarette  smoke  in  the  taxi, 
instead  of  the  scent  of  that  girl  He 
thnught,  find  began  to  calculate:  "Hell 
Innk  round  the  bar  for  a  minute,  go 
back  to  the  box;  it  must  have  given 
mough  time  for  my  start.  I  do  won¬ 
der  how  the  little  girl’ll  get  home.  But 
something  and  some  one  always  pro¬ 
vides  for  little  girls."  The  rah  sought 
dark,  cobbled  streets  near  the  Kmbunk- 
rr.ent,  and  rattled  him  along. 

IT  stopped  sooner  than  he  expected 
and  wanted  it  to.  He  gave  the  driver, 
with  a  jest,  a  coin;  half  a  crown.  It 
was  the  last  in  his  pocket.  Knocking 
upon  the  door  of  an  apartment  house, 
he  asked  for  Mr.  Morton,  thinking: 

"And  now  suppose  the  blighter  isn’t 
in?" 

But  he  was  in. 

"My  luck  held.”  said  Oatley,  climb¬ 
ing  the  stairs.  He  gave  his  hat  a  rake. 
"Good  gambler's  luck." 

A  knock  on  the  indicated  door 
brought  a  young  man  to  it  at  once. 
"Mr.  Robert  Morton?"  Oatley  asked. 
“Yes."  said  the  young  man.  "What 
do  you  want?"  And  then,  seeing  the 
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caller’s  prosperous  appearance,  he 
added:  "Como  in.” 

So  Oatley  went  into  the  dingy  room, 
very  frowzy  and  very  littered,  and 
stood. 

He  refused  a  chair. 

"It  won't  take  long  to  state  my  busi¬ 
ness.  I’ve  come  to  do  you  good." 

"Aren’t  mad,  are  you?"  said  the 
young  man,  laughing  at  his  own  wit. 

Oatley  saw  an  undersized  fellow  with 
a  mean  face;  of  great  respectability, 
yet  virtuously  raffish;  weak  but  violent, 
with  a  dignity  that  was  incarnate  temp¬ 
tation  to  more  ribald  spirit.  An  im¬ 
pulse  seized  Oatley.  But  no. 


E 


E  bit  at  a  finger  nail  half  savagely. 

.  then  stopped,  tickled  at  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  finger  tip.  For  two  nights 
he  had  slept  in  cold-creamed  kid  gloves 
like  a  vain  woman. 

"You  seem  interested  in  me”  said 
Mr.  Morton,  his  cigarette  drooping 
from  his  lip. 

"I  am,"  said  Oatley.  "I  was  won¬ 
dering  what  a  woman  really  likes  in  a 
man.  However,  I  suppuse  n  woman 
knows." 

"Often  have  to  take  what  they  can 
get  nowadays."  said  Mr.  Morton. 

Oatley  rejoined:  "So  it  seems.  Well, 
now  my  explanation.  I  propose  to  give 
exactly  three  minutes  to  it.  If  I'm 
longer,  all  my  benevolent  plans  for  you 
may  mlqpsrry.  You're  engaged  to  a 
nice  girl — a  very  nice  girl.  She  did  me 
a  kindness  this  evening." 

He  rejoiced  in  the  jealousy  on  the  fel¬ 
low's  face.  "Did  me  a  great  kindness,” 
he  repeated.  "Now  I’m  going  to  repay 
her  by  doing  you  one.  See  this?" 
From  his  overcoat  pocket  he  brought 
out  and  unfolded  his  evening  paper, 
and  pointed  to  a  headline.  "LUtt 
earn  five  hundred  pounds  by  catching 
a  notorious  criminal?" 

Morton  stared  at  him  like  a  wise  owl 
without  comment. 

"I’m  him,"  said  the  other  in  his 
slightly  hoarse  voice.  "I  broke  jail 
three  days  ago.  I  got  some  cash,  and 
I’ve  had  my  fling.  It's  over.  I  haven't 
an  earthly  chance  of  getting  away. 
Two  of  the  smartest  men  in  Scotland 
Yard’ll  have  me  before  morning  any¬ 
way.  But  I  don’t  like  going  cheap.  I 
rather  fancy  this  price.  And  if  you 
like  to  find  me — " 

Morton  had  his  narrow  back  against 
the  door  already. 

"No,  you  damned  little  amateur  po¬ 
liceman,  said  the  other  with  extreme 
t  quiet  ferocity,  "not  that  way.  I'd 
ave  you  away  from  that  door  and 
dead  as  that  door  with  a  turn  of  my 
hand  if  I  liked.  Besides,  you’ve  got  to 
do  it  plausibly  And  you’ll  do  it  as  like 
a  sport  as  you  can.  That  is  to  say, 

?ou  11  do  it  as  1  say.  In  ten  minutes 
rom  now  I  shall  Ik*  standing  on  Vaux- 
hnll  Bridge.  You,  with  all  that  wonder¬ 
ful  boost  and  brilliancy  which  you  ex¬ 
press  in  your  sweet  face,  will  spot  me; 
you  will  follow  me.  You'll  bring  off  a 
capture  and  a  newspaper  story.  Stand 
away  from  that  door." 

Morton  stood  away,  "And  open  it 
for  me  politely,"  said  the  convict. 

In  a  raised  staccato  voice  Morton  be¬ 
gan:  "But — but — but — " 

"You'll  have  to  do  it  as  I  tell  you  if 
you’re  to  clear  that  five  hundred.*’ 
"Come!”  Morton  gasped.  "This  ia  an 
extraordinary  story 
"It  would  be."  said  Rogers  with 
vanity,  "if  I  had  the  telling  of  it.  If 
you  want  to  see  whether  it's  true,  come 
to  Vauxhall  Bridge  in  ten  minutes,  and 
if  you  want  that  five  hundred  spot  cm* If 
for  any  sake  don't  call  u  constable 
now." 

Flicking  a  speck  of  dust  from  his 
coat,  settling  his  hat,  he  turned  for  the 
door,  but  checked 

"Before  I  go,"  said  he,  "for  the  Lord's 
sake  give  me  a  whisky  and  soda,  I'm 
cleaned  out;  it'll  be  my  last  for — ” 

"I’m  a  teetotaler,”  replied  Morton. 
"Oh,  my  crimes!"  said  the  sinner. 
He  cast  upon  the  young  man  a  look  of 
mingled  ribaldry  and  loathing,  and 
walked  out,  the  other  hard  on  his  heels. 

"You  fool!"  he  said,  turning,  "go 
hack.  You'll  ruin  it  all.” 

So  alone  he  walked  out  into  the  vel¬ 
vet  night  that  hid  the  dolor  of  Lupus 
Street. 

As  he  stood  on  the  great  hridge  be 
lighted  a  cigarette,  his  last  and  a  good 
one.  It  wan  fragrant-  Minutes  passed 
He  saw  under  the  lamps,  nosing  toward 
him.  the  young  man,  light  and  keen; 
an  eager  ferret. 

Something  made  him  think  of  the 
girl’s  red  hair,  and  chuckle  deeply: 
"God!”  he  said  to  himself,  "I’m  glad 
she’s  ginger.  She’ll  give  him — " 

He  turned  and  walked  westward,  the 
pursuit  on  his  heels. 
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Save  Meat,  Wheat  and  Money 

The  rising  cost  of  maintaining  a  good  table  is  a 
problem  that  every  woman  is  trying  to  solve. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  is  an  answer.  They  will  cut 
the  family  food  bill  and  please  the  family  too. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  a  complete  food  in  them¬ 
selves— and  take  the  place  of  meat  and  bread.  They 
are  appetizing  because  they  are  baked  in  dry  heat  in 
real  ovens,  and  come  to  your  table  brown  and  whole¬ 
some.  For  variety  and  to  please  all  tastes.  Heinz  Beans 
arc  prepared  in  four  ways: 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 

Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  (without  Tomato  Sauce)  Boston  style 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Meat  (Vegetarian) 

Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 
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Make  Summer  Days 
More  Enjoyable 

Good-looking,  restful,  comfortable 
shoes  for  hot  weather!  Keds — the 
practical  summer  footwear! 

The  soles  and  heels  are  of  live, 
springy  rubber;  the  light,  airy,  canvas 
tops  yield  easily  to  every  step — mean 
foot-ease  and  comfort. 

Men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  all  find  Keds  to 
suit  them.  There  are 
models  for  every  Summer 
occasion — indoors  or  outdoors,  town 
or  country;  styles  to  please  every 
fancy;  prices  to  fit  every  purse. 

Serviceable  from  first  to  last,  Keds 
not  onlv  look  well  but  wear  well. 

V 

And  their  cost  is  so  moderate  you 
can  afford  several  pairs. 

Put  your  family  in  Keds  and  you 
will  add  to  their  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  besides  saving  shoe  expense. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Keds.  Look 
for  the  name  “Keds”  stamped  on 
the  sole. 

National  Campfire  Champion 

Keds  Keds  Keds 

$1.50  up  $1.25  up  $1.00  up 

Stiff  for  boy  ®mf  fir/i  cost  /cm 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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"Right  alongside  the  Hudson?" 

"Yep." 

"Just  across  from  Brooklyn?" 

"Right  there." 

"You  know  what?  When  I  get  hack 
I'm  going  to  kick  me  loose  a  slab  o’ 
curbstone  off  Broadway — an'  eat  it. 
That's  me!" 

"Well,  when  1  get  buck,  the  first 
thing  I'm  goin'  to  do  I'm  goin’  to  buy 
me  a  great  big  heavy  chain,  an'  I’m 
goin’  to  put  one  end  around  my  ankle 
an*  the  other  end  I'm  goin’  to  put 
around  the  Times  Building  an'  fasten 
it  tight,  an'  then  I’m  goin'  to  say  to 
my  feet,  I'll  say:  ‘Feet,  you  got  me 
into  a  lot  o’  trouble,  but  you  ain't  never 
goin'  to  foul  me  again.  You  can  step 
up  an’  down  in  one  snot  if  you  get  rest¬ 
less  an*  must  move,  hut  you  ain’t  goin' 
to  take  me  no  place  no  more!'  " 

"Want  to  have  a  look  at  a  Heinic?" 
some  one  called  from  some  distance 
|  down  the  trench. 

".Sure,"  I  replied,  and  hurried  after 
him.  I  followed  him  into  an  observa¬ 
tion  post  and  glued  my  eyes  to  the 
glasses. 

"Just  cornin’  out  o’  that  little 
patch  o'  woods  you  see  right  direct 
across."  The  soldier  directed  my  gaze. 
"See  him?" 

“Why  Don't  They  Get  Him?" 

I  SAW  him,  a  German  soldier.  He 
walked  slowly  out  into  a  small  field 
between  two  patches  of  woods,  looked 
up  at  the  sky,  and  stretched.  Then  he 
leaned  over  to  nick  up  something  from 
the  ground  and  ambled  slowly  on.  I 
looked  at  the  chaotic  wilderness  of  wire 
and  deadly  pita  out  there  in  No  Man’s 
Land  and  at  the  crooked  line  of  the 
German  trenches. 

Then  I  looked  again  at  the  lone  Ger¬ 
man  walking  out  there  in  that  little 
field  behind  the  lines. 

"Why  don't  they  get  him?"  I  asked. 
The  observer  shrugged.  "Oh,  he  isn't 
worth  the  price  of  a  shell  at  to-day's 
quotations. 

I  looked  again  at  the  German,  and 


a  prickling  sensation  ran  along  my 
spine.  No  doubt  some  boche's  eyes  had 
watched  me  through  a  powerful  glass 
as  I  came  up  over  those  rolling  hills 
back  of  the  lines,  and  he  may  well 
have  said,  contemptuously:  "Not  worth 
wasting  a  shell  on!"  .May  I  always 
appear  of  litUe  account  in  the  eye#  of 
a  boche  observer. 

4 4 Bring  Up  That  Paper ” 

I  WENT  back  up  the  trench  and  talked 
with  the  men  there  again. 

"Anything  much  doing  lately?"  1 
asked  after  a  little. 

"Pretty  quiet.  We  put  over  a  frond 
mid  night  before  last,  though.  Got 
scorn e  prisoners." 

"That  so?  Tell  me  about  it" 

"It's  all  in  the  paper  here.  Hey, 
Jim." 

"Yes?" 

"Hey,  listen:  Bring  up  that  paper 
with  the  piece  in  it  about  the  raid  here 
the  other  night,  will  you?" 

A  soldier  came  up  and  handed  me  a 
daily  paper.  I  was  at  the  front.  I  sat 
there  on  a  fire  step  in  a  front-line 
trench  with  that  Paris  edition  of  a  daily 
paper  on  my  knees  and  read — mind  you, 
I  read — the  account  of  the  raid  that 
had  started  from  the  American  wire 
from  within  a  short  distance  of  where 
I  sat. 

I  read  it  and,  looking  over  my  shoul¬ 
der,  eagerly  reading  tt  with  me,  line 
for  line,  stood  men  whose  clothes  were 
in  tatters,  torn  by  the  wire  us  they 
had  gone  across  on  the  raid  we  were 
all  reading  about.  I  sat  there  on 
that  fire  step  and  read  the  account 
of  that  raid  in  n  daily  paper,  and  if, 
perchance,  any  of  the  men  who  were 
with  me  shall  read  this  they  may  under¬ 
stand  why  thereafter  I  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  and  my  sides 
achgd.  The  pen  may  not  he  mightier 
than  the  sword,  but  it’s  a  good  deal 
more  explanatory! 


Mr.  McNutt'*  third  article  from 
France  n?\U  appear  in  an  early 


Clay  Feet 


Where  Patrick  Brady  met  Naomi 
Schuyler,  I  cannot  pretend  to  know. 
There  are  so  many  places  where  one 
meet#  girla  in  New  York — at  the  Junior 
league;  at  private  dances  at  Sherry's 
and  the  Plaza;  at  coming-out  parties, 
where  every  decent -looking  or  fairly 
decent-looking  young  man  with  passa¬ 
ble  tahlt?  munncra  is  impressed  into 
dancing  service;  at  country  clubs,  where 
one  is  supposed  to  accompany  them  and 
watch  their  execrable  attempts  at  gulf, 
holding  in  check  in  the  meanwhile,  by 
the  power  of  the  human  eye,  the  cad 
dies'  neighing  snicker. 

In  all  those  crops  of  well-groomed, 
expensively  dressed,  mainly  intelligent 
and  very  beautiful  young  girls  which 
the  New  York  mill  turns  out  every 
year,  and  puts  on  the  counter  of  the 
marriage  market,  there  is  none  1  like 


half  so  well  as  I  do  Naomi  .Schuyler. 
She  has  looks,  that  young  woman,  ami 
she  has  breeding.  She  has  pride  too 
And  she  has  something  in  her  that 
radiates  like  pure  white  fire. 

She  is  full  of  surprises,  is  Naomi 
Schuyler. 

If  one  meets  her  in  a  ballroom,  he 
is  taken  by  the  pure  Greek  outline 
of  her  face,  low  forehead,  clean-cut 
nose,  clean-cut  lips,  firmly  rounded 
chin.  Those  greet  you  in  profile.  In 
a  front  view  you  are  taken  by  her 
great  fathomless  gray  eyes,  which  re¬ 
gard  you  with  u  culm  dignity,  which 
overshadow  every  other  feature  she  bus 
got.  Her  hair,  heavy,  burnished,  cop¬ 
per-colored,  clings  to  her  head  like  s« 
ornate  casque  of  bronze. 

"And  to  think  that  those  two  shook? 
have  engendered  that!4*  some  one  f*- 
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narked,  looking  from  the  visage  of 
Cornelius  Schuyler,  whose  plain  fea¬ 
tures  still  had  the  heavy  trace  of  hia 
jatroon  ancestry,  and  his  wife,  aristo¬ 
cratically  Ugly,  to  the  radiant  loveliness 
of  Naomi.  “Every  time  I  see  her  I  think 
of  Helen,  and  I  can  understand  the  top¬ 
less  towers  of  Troy.” 

TO  see  Naomi  Schuyler  moving  gra¬ 
ciously  across  a  ballroom,  or  riding  a 
herse  with  the  poise  of  an  attendant  of 
Diana,  erect,  firm,  with  the  keenness  of 
a  huntress  of  AcUeon,  one  might  be 
pardoned  for  considering  her  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goddess,  the  most  desirable  of  de¬ 
sirable  women.  But  she  has  a  temper, 
has  Naomi,  and  people  class  that  as  her 
erratest  fault — a  sharp,  incisive  temper 
that  transfixes  her  mobile  features  into 
the  rigidity  of  stone  and  makes  those 
great  gray  eyes  blazing  searchlights  of 
anger. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  a  great  virtue, 
for  docile  women  are  the  mast  boring  of 
created  things,  but  there  are  thuusnnds 
a' ho  do  not  like  that  sort  of  thing.  And 
there  was  one  more  failing,  which  other 
girls  criticized  her  for  with  a  mercitosa- 
nes*  that  was  inquisitorial:  her  liking 
for  admiration,  and  her  ability  to  ex¬ 
tract  it,  comparable  to  the  ability  of  the 
worker  bee  at  extracting  honey  from 
flowers.  She  took  it  from  all  and  sundry, 
pinned  it  on  her  coat,  as  it  were,  and 
walked  ironically  away,  smiling. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  impossibility  of 
extracting  anything  that  looked  like  a 
compliment  from  young  Patrick  Brady 
that  attracted  her  to  him  in  the  first 
place.  He  would  discuss  everything 
with  her,  from  weather  to  politics, 
in  the  omniscient  manner  of  the  very 
young,  hut  that  she  was  wearing  a 
gown  which  a  Scotch  peeress  had  de¬ 
signed  for  her  at  the  cost  of  mental 

frostration  never  elicited  a  word  from 
im.  Or  that  she  was  looking  at  her 
best  that  night  never  occurred  to  him, 
where,  in  another  boy,  she  would  have 
called  forth  stammering  encomiums,  or 
extracted  fulsome  compliments  from 
full-grown  men. 

got  the  makings  of  a  man/1  she 
told  herself,  wise  in  her  sex  even  at 
seventeen.  And  so  by  degrees  he  left 
the  name  of  the  “Brady  boy"  for  that  of 
•‘young  Patrick  Brady,  and  the  status 
of  a  sort  of  occasional  comrade  to  be 
that  of  a  young  male  to  he  admired. 

And  she  wasn't  the  only  one  who  ad¬ 
mired  him.  Tall  and  slim,  black  hair, 
blue  eyes,  the  merry  laugh  of  his 
father,  and  his  father's  muscles  bulg¬ 
ing  through  his  coat,  there  was  no  eye 
that  did  not  light  up  at  the  sight  of 
him.  “He  is  like  the  King  of  Irrland's 
fon,"  said  old  Marlon  Hunter.  “Or  he 
would  look  like  it,  of  course,  if  his 
father  had  not  carried  a  hod!”  she 
qualified. 

1  DON’T  know  what  his  feelings 
toward  her  were  in  the  first  few 
ytarx  ho  knew  her.  But  I  do  know 
this;  only  n  blind  man  or  a  child  below 
the  age  of  reason  could  have  been  in- 
ilifferent  to  her.  Or  perhaps  at  that 
time  he  was  obsessed  by  the  greedy 
ideal  of  boydom:  an  Amazonian  bland 
woman.  He  did  not  see  very  much  of 
her,  for  hia  father  did  not  move  in 
the  old  patroon  ranks,  and  the  win  was 
only  there  on  xuffe ranee— because  hr 
could  dance  well  and  knew  the  wins  of 
the  old  New  Yorker*,  having  met  them 
at  Harvard.  Calm,  unruffled,  uncon¬ 
sciously  careless,  he  moved  through  the 
auks  as  though  his  forbears  had 
•*ime  to  New  Amsterdam  with  a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  royalty  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  didn’t  matter  to  him 
that  Cornelius  Schuyler’s  family  tree 
had  so  many  rings  of  antiquity  or  that 
Naomi's  mother  was  a  Southern  Cal¬ 
houn.  It  did  not  seem  strange  to  him 
that  he,  the  son  of  a  steerage  immi¬ 
grant,  should  dance  with  and  know 
this  cultured  bud  of  an  aristocratic 
family  tree.  That  she  had  been  pre¬ 
dated  at  court  in  England,  that  she 
knew  the  Count  of  Paris,  whom  many 
cive  fealty  to  as  the  King  of  France, 
meant  nothing  to  him. 

He  would  mention  his  father's  views, 
hi9  father's  self  often,  when  speaking  to 
Cornelius  Schuyler,  who  had  been  am- 
hastador  to  France  during  a  former 
Republican  administration,  who  was 
president  of  the  Fat  r  Dons'  Club  and 
similar  institutions,  and  he  would 
*?eak  of  the  elder  Brady  to  Naomi’s 
mother,  who  was.  as  said  before,  a 
[  alhoun — a  Calhoun  nf  Georgia  and 
nigh  in  the  lineage  of  the  .South  But 
a  chill,  unexpected  hush  would  fall 
among  the  hearers. 

“They  don't  know  him,"  he  would 
think  disappointedly.  And  he  would 


impute  that  to  the  fact  that  their  hold¬ 
ings  and  interests  were  in  land  and 
realty,  while  hia  father's  were  in  a 
great,  pulsing  industry.  Their  inter¬ 
ests  were  passive;  his  dynamic.  And 
that  was  the  reason  of  the  embarrassed 
silence,  thought  he. 

But  he  might  have  been  enlightened 
had  he  heard  the  description  of  him 
by  Mrs.  Polk-Cafferty,  the  enormously 
rich  widow  of  very  ancient  lineage — 
her  great-grandfather  had  been  a 
Swiss  peasant  who  had  fled  to  Amer¬ 
ica  for  “political  causes’' — to  be  exact, 
it  was  the  atrocious  murder  of  an  old 
lady.  The  British  ambassador,  a  gen¬ 
tle,  mild  man  whose  ancestry  ran  back 
to  the  Saxon  thanes,  peered  through  his 
glasses  ut  Naomi  nnd  young  Patrick 
on  the  links  at  Piping  Rock. 

“Who  is  that  magnificent-looking 
pair?”  he  asked. 

“That  is  Naomi  Schuyler,  Cornelius 
Schuyler's  daughter,”  Mrs.  Polk-Caf- 
ferty  answered. 

“Of  course!  Of  course!  How  stupid 
of  me!”  old  Sir  Cyril  said.  “And  the 
boy?” 

"The  boy,”  said  the  matron  sneer- 
Ingly,  “U  the  son  of  some  execrable 
nouveau  riche,  some  wretched  hod  car¬ 
rier.  with  u  musical-comedy  name, 
Phelim  Brady,  I  think.  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  Cornelius  allows  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  mix  with  that  lot.” 

“Hum!  hum!”  agreed  the  old  diplo¬ 
mat.  In  his  worldly  wisdom  and  rigid 
conventionality  he  foresaw  the  difficulty 
which  would  arise  from  the  intimacy. 
“Nouveau  riche,  yes!  Exactly!  Hum!” 
he  nodded  smilingly  at  the  noble 
matron. 


HOW  long  Patrick  Brady  of  his  own 
volition  would  have  remained  in 
Florida,  once  he  had  regained  some 
degree  of  convalescence  after  that  at¬ 
tack  of  pleurisy,  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  say.  He  was  essentially  eager  and 
active.  Now.  Florida  is  a  worthy  place 
and  perhaps  necessary,  but  it  is  not  the 
spot  for  active  men.  Old  men  gather 
there,  cheating  a  few  years  from  the 
gamester  Death.  Stolid  matrons  as¬ 
semble  on  porches,  listening  placidly  to 
their  arteries  hardening.  And  there 
also  assemble  a  sect  of  New  Yorkers, 
whose  religion  is  an  unnual  and  per¬ 
petual  itineracy,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  avoid  New  York.  It  is  no  place 
for  an  active  young  man. 

But  Naomi  Schuyler  was  there,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  ever;  somewhat  irritated— it 
showed  in  the  finely  cleft  line  between 
the  eyebrows;  and  utterlv  bored  at  the 
vacuous  compliments  of  the  vacuous 
and  inactive  admirers  who  surrounded 
her.  Wherefore  she  welcomed  young 
Patrick  Brady  with  open  arms:  a 
metaphor,  not  a  fact. 

“Praise  God!”  she  uttered  with  the 
sincerity  of  a  Puritan  maid,  and  then: 
“Here  conies  a  man!” 

There  is  something  about  illness  that 
calls  forth  all  the  dormant  maternal 
quality  of  a  girl,  though  the  patient  be 
a  W  la  deck  Zbyszko  for  bulk  and  weight, 
and  the  girl  a  wisp  that  the  wind  might 
blow  away.  To  the  admiration  Naomi 
Schuyler  entertained  for  the  younger 
Brady  there  entered  now  the  ingredient 
of  sympathy:  there  entered  also  the 
Hangrrous  effect  of  propinquity.  She 
came  to  know  him  better  than  ever,  and 
she  came  to  like  him  more. 

“I  don't  think  it's  quite  right  for 
Naomi  to  be  always  in  the  company  of 
that  young  Brady  lad,”  some  one  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  Schuylers.  But  it 
had  no  effect.  Cornelius,  the  emeritus 
diplomat,  knew  his  daughter  too  well  to 
cross  her  in  anything  she  had  put  her 
heart  on;  the  man  liked  peace.  Mrs. 
Schuyler,  who  had  been  a  Calhoun  of 
Georgia,  smiled  at  the  thought  of  com¬ 
plications.  Such  things  no  more  oc¬ 
curred  between  a  Schuyler  nnd  a  Brady 
than  between  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal  and  a  groom  of  the  stables. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  matter  of  love 
in  a  practical,  scientific  way,  thrusting 
the  poets  into  the  outer  darkness, 
where  they  can  howl  and  gnash  their 
teeth  at  will  W'hat  is  it,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  but  an  electrochemical 
phenomenon,  between  two  reagents, 
acting  under  favorable  conditions? 
There  you  had  your  two  reagents, 
Naomi  Schuyler  and  young  Patrick 
Brady,  brimming  with  the  kinetic  qual¬ 
ity  of  youth,  all  the  formula  of  the 
experiment  to  hand;  and  as  for  condi¬ 
tions,  there  was  Florida. 

And  so  together  they  met  in  the 
morning,  a  morning  golden  with  sun¬ 
shine  over  green  lush  country.  To¬ 
gether  they  swam  in  a  blue-gray  ocean, 
sparkling  like  some  gigantic  emerald, 
way  past  the  sullen  wash  of  the 
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For  Black,  White,  Tan,  Ox-Blood 
(Dark  Brown)  Shoes 

Your  shoes  will  last  longer  if  you 
use  2  in  I  Shoe  Polishes,  and 
longer  wear  means  buying  fewer 
pairs  of  shoes  each  year.  These 
polishes  keep  the  leather  soft  and 
pliable  and  prevent  cracking.  2  ini 
Shoe  Polishes  will  save  money 
on  shoes  for  all  the  family  and 
their  quick,  brilliant,  lasting  shine 
will  best  “keep  your  shoes  neat.” 
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Quality  is  Economy 


The“Why”of  the  Hood  Extra“Ply” 

The  growth  of  the  Hood  Tire  repu¬ 
tation  U  not  only  because  of  new 
users  for  Hood  Arrow  Tread  Tires, 
but  because  old  customers  buy  again 
and  again. 

The  Hood  outdoor  signs  protect  you  on 
the  highways  of  America  and  the  sign  of 
a  Hood  Dealer  in  your  town  is  on  a  store 
where  you  can  learn  why  the  Hood 
reputation  is  so  much  talked  about. 

Where  you  can  count  the  plies,  make 
comparisons  and  learn  why  the  extra 
strength  of  fabric  to  be  had  cushions 
the  heaviest  loads  with  the  greatest 
margin  of  safety. 

If  you  can't  find  the  sign  of  a  Hood 
Dealer  on  a  store  near  you,  look  up 
it*  locution  on  the  page  opposite  content*  pace 
of  the  1916  Blue  Book.  Go  to  that  tto*e  and  the 
dealer  will  tell  you  the  “why"  of  that  estra  “ply." 


Hood  Tire  Co.,  Inc,,  W atertown,  Mass. 


DARKNESS  never  blind*  the  Ingcrooll 
Riidiatite.  It's  the  night  and  day  watch 
Glows  the  time  in  the  pitch  dark  an  clearly 
at  it  shows  it  at  high  noon. 

On  vocation  or  week-end  tnp.  tramping 
or  motoring,  in  pocket  or  on  wnst,  c*i  yctir 

rtr*k  or  unrirr  your  pillow.  lt»f  loprv.II  fcniivilitr  will 
pjovr  itself  t>»e  most  valuable  »rrv*  r*Llc,  imjmi: 
tenable  timepiece  you  ever  carried. 

Real  radium  «n  the  *u balance  on  the  hands  »r>1 
heurra  give*  the  IncctauTl  Radk-iite  Uattn«  lurmnos 
•ty.  The  mill.om  c 4  IngrrolU  in  use  tuaf  unlec  !he 
reliability  of  Ihc  n»nvemeni  SUes  and  ftytea  In  rr^et 
"II  ffqulrffWCDt*. 

"Theoniy  Fi»d.o/<r*  i»  lh*  /r*gerv»//  ftarfireftfa'* 
ROBT.  H  INGERSOI-L  &  BRO. 

315  Fuunli  Aveaur  •  •  •  New  York 

Deaton  Chirac  Snn  Fnkftutjco  Montreal 


Tells  Time  in  the  Dark 
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|  breakers  to  where  the  diving  gavtnets 
dropped  in  a  flurry  of  foam.  Tojgrther 
they  played  over  neighboring  links  in 
the  afternoon,  wandering  down  the 
straight  fairway*  and  rolling  hillsides, 
over  the  pretty  lake*  and  the  copses, 
all  one  great  oasis  where  the  putting 
greens  showed  like  patches  of  a  con¬ 
quered  desert.  At  night  the  moon, 
monstrous,  low.  white  like  a  silver  coin, 
came  up  and  glinted  on  the  seashore  in 
a  myriad  shining  points.  The  trades 
swept  in  from  the  southeast,  odorous, 
delicate.  And  along  the  strand  the 
wave*  broke  in  a  faint  minor  ulula- 
tion  like  the  potent  formula*  of  a 
necromancer  luring  Triton  and  Proteus 
from  the  sea! 

THE  gramaryc  of  that  atmosphere, 
which  was  like  a  land  and  time  that 
|  Nostradamus  might  have  conjured  up 
i  with  his  secret  books,  or  Paracelsus 
|  distilled  from  his  potent  magical  retort, 
acted  on  their  hearts  as  spring  acts  on 
the  blossoming  bough.  Gently  they 
budded  open  until  each  could  see  the 
secret,  inviolate  heart  of  the  other,  and 
together  they  discussed  in  awed  whis¬ 
pers  the  great  things  of  life,  death, 
and  what  is  beyond  it;  the  mystery  of 
the  myriad  stars;  the  gentle  peace  of 
age.  And  with  those  thoughts  they 
felt  each  as  it  were  they  had  come  to 
the  deep,  unfathomable  space  at  the 
world’s  end,  and  they  crept  toward 
each  other  nearer  for  companionship. 

They  had  been  together  ten  days 
there  when  the  matter  came  to  its  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion.  They  were  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  beach  one  night — a  night 
when  the  moon  came  up  late  out  of  the 
east  and  shot  a  glimmering  pathway  of 
silver  across  the  water.  To  the  right 
of  them,  landward,  the  little  creatures 
of  the  woods  gave  their  faint  articu¬ 
late  night  sounds,  a  rustling  and  a 
moving,  a  cheep  and  a  twitter.  From 
the  sea  the  wind  came,  and  in  the  hotel 
the  music  of  the  hand  had  changed 
from  its  sophisticated  jawing  to  a 
plaintive  waltz  measure,  a  moaning 
nostalgic  thing  that  drew  at  the  heart 
fibers  as  a  magnet  draws  at  steel.  Unac¬ 
countably  they  drew  closer.  Unaccount¬ 
ably  their  eyes  met.  Unaccountably 
;  they  kissed  each  other.  Unaccountable 
it  seemed  to  them,  but  it  was  merely 
the  instant  when  the  great  spiritual 
reaction  occurs,  a  phenomenon  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry — the  instant  the  alchem¬ 
ist  is  ever  on  the  watch  for,  as  he  bends 
over  his  alembic,  waiting  for  the  Midden 
change  of  his  incongruous  elements  into 
pure  red  gold. 

She  put  her  head  half-shamedly  on 
his  shoulder  and  hid  her  burning  face. 

“It’s  the  first  time,*9  she  confessed  in 
a  whisper,  “that  I  ever  kissed  a  man." 

“O  sweetheart !"  he  breathed  into 
her  ear.  And  in  him  a  great  pride 
rose,  and  a  great  protective  sense  for 
the  delicate  fluttering  thing  that  had 
come  trustingly  into  his  arms. 

And  then,  switching  from  the  probing 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  world,  they 
talked  of  the  mysterious  dew-drenched 
placrs  they  wanted  to  see  later — other 
54 1 tings  for  their  love  masque:  Fayum 
of  Egypt,  a  place  of  roses,  and  the 
queer  barbaric  Moorish  background  of 
Tangier;  Moscow,  with  it*  jingling 
troikas  and  strange  churches  ami  slant- 
eyed.  gorgeous  Cossacks  from  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Don;  Persia,  with  its 
hammered  silver  and  its  turquoises  and 
its  nightingales.  In  him  suddenly  rose 
the  wandering  lyricism  of  the  Gad,  the 
need  of  journey  to  the  rainbow’s  end. 

“And  of  course  we  can  sec  them  all,** 
1  she  said,  her  eyes  glowing.  •' You'll  be 
in  the  diplomatic  service/* 

HE  had  wanted  to  go  to  Cornelius 
Schuyler  after  that  first  night  on 
the  shore,  but  she  had  dissuaded  him. 
She  was  wise,  with  the  wisdom  of  her 
sophisticated  circle.  That  she  would 
manage  herself,  the  overcoming  of  the 
prejudice  of  birth.  Her  father  would  be 
easily  won  to  her  side — either  by  blan¬ 
dishments  or  a  swift  display  of  willful 
temper,  and  then  she  and  her  father 
together  would  vanquish  the  Calhoun 
strain  of  Georgia. 

“We  have  been  so  long  apart.'*  she 
told  him,  “that  these  days  must  be  our 
own,  our  very  own/* 

The  singing  spirit  of  the  old  man 
surged  up  in  him — the  spirit  that  had 
won  the  heart  of  Moyra  Costello,  who 
had  been  called  the  Rose  of  Galway. 

“No  matter  how  far  apart  we  had 
been/*  he  told  her,  “I  would  .*v*  come 
to  you.  The  sun  in  the  high  heavens 
would  not  have  held  me.  I’d  have 
crossed  the  mountains  and  swum  the 
ocean  and  been  with  you  ut  the  dawn 
of  day,  because — " 


•’Because?**  She  turned  to  him  with 
joy-lit  eye*  and  mouth  half  open,  ex¬ 
pectantly. 

•’Because  your  head  is  like  a  crown 
of  rod  gold,  and  in  the  moonlight  your 
face  is  a  mask  of  silver,  and  your  eyes, 
that  in  the  daytime  are  gray,  arc  ut 
night  glowing  like  twain  stars.  And 
von  sway  like  a  reed  before  the  wind. 
My  tower  of  ivory!  My  white  and 
secret  rose!” 

“My  King  of  Ireland's  son!"  she 
called  him  in  ecstasy.  .  .  . 

He  would  want  to  speak  to  her  of  his 
father  at  this  juncture;  to  tell  the 
story  of  that  great  and  epic  man;  to 
give  her  a  faint  impression  of  what  joy 
was  in  store  for  her  in  that  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  could  imagine  the  pride  the 
old  man  would  take  in  her  for  a  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law. 

“In-law  he  damned!"  the  old  man 
would  probably  object.  “Sure  you're 
the  darling  of  my  heart  and  the  flower 
of  the  moor!" 

But  she  would  not  speak  of  him,  turn¬ 
ing  the  occasion  adroitly  to  their  travels 
and  stay  in  foreign  countries,  or  if  that 
failed  by  stopping  his  mouth  with 
kisses.  And  he  saw  nothing  strange  in 
that,  so  much  did  he  love  her.  At  the 
worst  it  was  only  the  selfishness  of  love, 
which  cannot  support  speaking  of  other 
than  that  one  matter.  He  loved  her  for 
that  too,  as  he  loved  everything  in  her, 
even  that  lightninglike  temper  of  hers. 
If  she  had  not  that,  she  would  be  too 
perfect  for  this  world,  he  reasoned 
rightly,  and  what  did  it  show  but  that 
she  had  a  lithe,  abundant  spirit  within 
her?  For  him  that  lightning  would 
never  stab,  and  indeed  he  was  right 
there,  for  it  was  only  he  who  might 
control  it.  And  ns  for  her  vanity,  why 
should  she  exact  admiration,  who  was 
most  worthy  of  it? 

HE  never  thought  it  strange  she  did 
not  wish  to  speak  of  his  father. 
He  had  little  time  to  think,  bo  infatu¬ 
ated  hud  he  become  with  her.  It  took 
the  conversation  of  Stevens,  the  big 
electrical  man  from  Detroit,  and  Van 
Du7.cn,  the  New  York  clubmun,  to  show 
him  how  matters  lay. 

He  had  been  standing  in  a  dark  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  veranda  of  the  giant  hotel, 
waiting  for  her  to  come  down  after 
dinner.  There  was  to  be  a  great  dance 
that  night,  and  they  had  arranged  to 
slip  out  and  walk  along  the  beach,  ns 
usual,  later,  when  the  moon  would  be 
up.  Through  the  semidarkness  he  could 
see  the  lighted  tips  of  their  cigarettes 
glowing  and  fading  like  occulting 
lights.  He  could  hear  the  harsh  nasal 
snarl  of  Stevens,  the  polished,  oily  voice 
of  Van  Duzen. 

“Quite  a  little  romance,  eh?"  Stevens 
was  saying. 

“The  two  were  made  for  each  other," 
the  broker  was  savoring  the  vicarious 
love-making  on  his  oily  tongue.  “They're 
head  over  heels  in  love.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  i*  old  Brady." 

“What  are  they  going  to  do  about 
pop?*’ 

“They'll  throw  old  Brady  off  like  a 
worn  glove.  The  old  Schuyler  crowd 
won’t  stand  for  him  for  a  minute.  I 
doubt  if  they'll  even  invite  him  to  the 
wedding." 

“But  they  can't  ditch  him  afterward. 
No.  sir!" 

“Of  course  they  can,"  Van  Duzen 
laughed.  “The  boy's  going  in  for  the 
diplomatic  service.  It’ll  keep  him  away 
from  New  York  all  the  time.  The 
Schuylers  and  the  Calhouns  will  see  to 
it  that  no  hod-carrying  papa  comes 
around  with  a  cutty  pipe  while  their 
daughter  and  son-in-law  are  cutting  up 
capers  in  Vienna  or  Paris.  And  even 
if  the  son  wants  him  around,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  will  see  to  it  that  he’ll  keep  away. 
Do  you  notice  how  willing  she  is  to 
talk  about  the  hoy — but  if  the  father's 
name  i*  mentioned  her  mouth  shuts  up 
like  a  trap." 

"Yw,  I  saw  that."  The  pair  had 
turned  and  walked  off.  “Sure,  she'* 
wise.  Say,  I  met  the  old  man  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  Great  figure,  nil  right. 
His  business  goes  clean  to  blazes  now*, 
I  guess.  Bit  hard  on  him." 

“It  happens  every  day."  the  broker 
laughed.  "They  always  ditch  the  old 
man.  The  New  York  crowd  don’t  want 
any  fur-peddling,  or  deck -swabbing 
fathers,  or  dealers  in  whisky  for  Indian 
mil  estate  hanging  around  while  they're 
trying  to  pair  off  with  the  English  or 
Continental  ducal  houees.  Damned  bad 
form  !" 

“It's  sure  hard  on  pop,  though!" 
Stevens's  voice  came  faintly  through 
the  darkness.  “Should  say  he's  proud 
of  that  boy!** 

The  hands  of  the  younger  Brady  had 
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.alien  limply  by  hig  side,  and  the  first 
flush  of  anger  which  had  shown  on  hi* 
cheek*  wag  now  supplanted  by  u  dull 
white  of  understanding  stupor.  He 
;noveu  over  in  a  daze  to  the  rail  and 
looked  unseeingly  out  over  the  ocean. 

-Throw  off  old  Brady  like  a  worn 
glovt!”  Could  it  be  possible  that  they 
were  talking  of  his  father,  the  giant 
who  had  bent  earth  and  steel  to  hi* 
desires  with  a  result  outrivaling  the 
work  of  jinn?  His  father!  The  great 
r.gure  that  had  moved  smiling  and 
powerful  through  hi*  life,  the  man  who 
had  dandled  the  younger  Brady  on  hig 
knee,  crooning  hi*  old  ballad*  until  the 
boy  hod  screamed  with  delight!  The 
man  who  had  been  more  than  father  to 
him— hero  and  friend!  ‘‘Throw  him 
away  like  a  worn  glove!” 

P*P“  a  cut*y 

pipe.  Hia  hands  clenched  with  a  gust 
of  white-hot  anger.  So  Van  Duirn 
had  aaid  that!  Van  Duzcn,  the  putrid 
little  parasite  who  was  a  tolerated  pet 
among  the  rich,  where  he  picked  up 
crumbs  of  commi**ions,  in  return  for 
his  parlor  trickgf  The  Calhoun*  and 
the  Schuyler*  would  not  stand  for  it. 
'Damn  them!”  he  swore  out  aloud,  was 
there  one  of  them  a*  good  a  man.  as 
clean  n  sportsman?  And  Naomi  too, 
they  had  said — 

he  laughed  confidently  to 
himself.  They  were  wrong  there! 
Naomi  and  he  loved  each  other  too  much 
for  these  quibble*  of  social  distinction. 
She  at  least  would  never  let  a  thing 
like  that  stand  between— 

he  heard  her  whisper  be- 
Inno  him.  She  laid  her  hand  lightly  on 
hi*  shoulder.  He  turned  around  to  her 
m  the  darkness,  evading  the  attempted 
ares*. 

v~*  -YA111  y°u  something. 

Narum,  he  said  quickly.  He  had  moved 
a  foot  from  the  pillar  behind  which  he 
wo*  standing,  and  a  vagrant  light 
rtruck  him,  as  a  spotlight  might  a 
djnrer.  and  brought  out  the  whiteness 
of  his  face;  the  stern  Kips;  the  new- 
:orn  grim  triangle  about  mouth  and 
chin. 

“Well?”  she  asked,  shocked  at  the  un¬ 
expected  expression. 

“What  I  want  to  ask  is  this”:  he  was 
anting,  as  though  after  hard  physical 
tx-fA'on*  " **  *rve  your  people 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  rather 
-that  you  wish,  when  we  are  married, 
to  keep  him  away  from  u*  entirely?” 

*1  don't  understand  you,”  she  spurred. 

A  little  creaae  came  between  her  eye*. 
"Oh.  yes.  you  do.  Is  this  a  fact?” 

She  swayed  a  little  toward  him.  With 
Mr  white  fan  »he  made  a  gesture  as  if 
tu  sweep  the  discussion  away, 

"Roy.  let's  not  talk  of  it  Let'*  go 
for  our  wulk.  Come,  there's  a  dear!” 
ah*  coaxed. 

“Is  it  true?”  he  demanded  inexorably. 
"Well,  you  see,  it'*  this  way,”  she 
t«IT*n.  MYnur  fathers  a  wonderful 
aun,  I  grunt,  but  he  somehow  doesn't 
•J5u°  *on?G  you  understand — ” 

Then  this  can't  go  on,”  young  Brady 
rasped  hoarsely. 

.  .She  gave  a  sudden,  quick  intake  of 
’•math,  as  if  Bhe  had  been  Btruck.  She 
stiffened  tremblingly,  like  a  boused 
halyard.  She  turned  white. 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"Thi*  marriage,”  Brady's  voice  choked 
angrily,  ”can't  go  on.” 


down  the  veranda,  laughing  hysterical¬ 
ly  all  the  while.  And  every  half  sylln 
ble  of  that  laughter  he  recognized  for 
what  it  really  was,  a  concealed  broken¬ 
hearted  sobbing— like  the  laughter  of 
a  wounded  man.  with  the  steel  in  hi* 
vitals,  who  laughs  to  prevent  himself 
from  breaking  into  sobs. 

OUTSIDE  the  big  house  on  Madison 
Avenue  the  wind  howled  like  a  wolf. 
A  great  March  storm  wa*  in  progress, 
and  the  rain  beat  down  in  solid  sheet- 
on  the  pavements.  Inside  the  big  draw¬ 
ing  room  a  big  wood  fire  was  burning, 
and  the  elder  Brady,  bulky,  with  his 
face  rosy  as  a  pippin  beneath  his  crown 
of  white  hair,  prodded  the  logs  unceas 
ingly,  and  drew  cloud*  of  blue  smoke* 
from  hi*  short  brier  pipe.  He  looked 
toward  hi*  son  sitting  opposite  him 
across  the  fire. 

“You're  a  bit  peaked  and  white” 
he  aaid  solicitously.  “More  than  you 
should  be,  and  you  coming  up  from  a 
tropic  climate,  which  it  is,  as  they 
tell  me.” 

uOh.  Ill  be  all  right,  dad,”  the  boy 
answered.  He  moved  about  uneasily  in 
the  chair  for  a  minute.  He  looked  up 
straight  at  his  father.  “Here’s  some 
thing  I  want  to  tell  you,  dad.  I'm  not 
h  hit  keen  on  this  diplomatic-service 
thing,  now  that  I’ve  thought  it  ouL  I'd 
rather  come  and  work  with  you,  if  you'd 
let  me.” 

The  old  man's  mouth  dropped  in  as¬ 
tonishment  for  an  instant.  Hi*  eyes 
widened.  In  another  in*tant  his  face 
was  inscrutable  as  before.  The  only 
sign  of  excitement  he  showed  waB  in  the 
fierce  puffing  of  his  pipe.  Blue  vapor 
surrounded  him  Kike  a  Grecian  oracle. 

"Well,  now,”  he  said  deliberately,  ”1 
won't  be  aaying  that  I'm  not  glad.  But 
begor!  If  you  start  work  with  me,  you 
start  work  at  the  bottom.  You  can 
begin  to-morrow,  if  you  like,  but  you'll 
begin  as  timekeeper  with  Peter  Con- 
olly’s  gang.  Mind  you.  I'm  letting  you 
off  with  the  pick  and  shovel.  How  does 
that  suit  you?” 

”It  suits  me,  sir.”  The  boy  got  up. 
“You  start  working  at  seven.  That 
means  you  must  be  up  at  six-*' 

“If  that's  the  case,  sir,  I'd  better  be 
turning  in,”  young  Patrick  smiled.  “Bo 
I'll  say  good  night-” 

He  got  up  and  moved  toward  the  door. 
“Tell  me,  avick,”  old  Brady  was 
chuckling  at  the  fireside,  “didn't  you 
see  a  girl  at  all  down  South  that  you’d 
fancy?” 

A  quick,  short  spasm  passed  over 
Patrick's  face.  For  an  instant  he  kept 
his  eyes  glued  to  the  painting  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  on  the  wall,  a  gal¬ 
lant  figure  in  white  and  grren. 

“Never  a  one,”  he  replied  bravely. 
“When  I  was  your  age,”  old  Brady 
laughed  reminiscently,  “begor!  there 
wasn't  a  girl  in  the  Gounty  Longford 
I  hadn't  aBked  to  marry  me,  by  way 
of  politeness—" 

“Lrfiok  here,  dad,”  young  Patrick  ex¬ 
postulated,  “if  I've  got  to  get  up  in  the 
morning — ” 

“111  never  be  the  one  to  keep  a  work¬ 
ingman  from  his  hours  of  sleep.  Good 
night,  avick!” 

He  mounted  the  stairs  slowly 

elo 


LTOW  dare  you!”  she  blazed  sud- 
11  denly.  “How  dare  you  speak  to  me 
ble  that!  Whom  do  you  think  you're 
Ulking  to?  Some  Irish  scullion*  Can’t 
eo  on!”  she  repeated,  trembling  with 
»nger  Her  eyes  drilled  into  him,  like 
my  fire.  She  grasped  the  fan  until  it 
cr^wd  in  her  fingers. 

lo  me*  he  pleaded. 

My  father— ” 

“Mi  hat  do  I  care  about  your  father?” 
her  voice  cracked  at  him  again,  like  a 
“What  do  I  care  about  you? 
1  'bought  thpre  were  some  hope*  of  your 
,  a  gentleman,  of  cutting  away 
|rn«  the  rotten  entourage  of  cooks  and 
hw  carriers,  which  you  *wm  to  have 
spring  from.  And  you  talk  to  me — 
;:Q  dare  to  talk  to  me — as  though  you 
WTjhl!ch,ir*ing  a  <^ok.  A  gentleman, 

He  vra*  mute,  stunned  before  thi* 
"rtfcam  of  hers.  He  only  knew  she 
before  him,  majestic  in  her  fury, 
r  ,*ye9  blazing,  her  face  pallul  as  a 
"Util  mask. 

'The  cluy  feet!”  she  was  looking  at 
r"  “'th  frozen  contempt.  “The  clay 
'  ,  Shp  moved  away  from  him.  and 

iiMenly  she  began  to  laugh,  an  angrv, 
bpttncal  hnlf-sobbing  raucity  that 
,ike  b,DW*-  “The  clay 
*"•  She  was  gone. 

He  itood  for  a  minute  there,  tawed 
^nst  the  pillar  while  she  walked 


turned  into  hi*  room.  From  below  he 
could  hear  hi*  father’s  voice  rnised  in 
an  old  come- all -ye: 

On  a  Monday  morning  early,  as  my 
wondering  step*  did  tend  me 
Down  by  a  farmer n  station  through 
w  meadow*  and  green  lawn, 

I  heard  great  lament  at  ion  s,  the  small 
bird *  they  were  making , 

Say  in  r  :  We'll  hare  no  more  engage-  , 
went*  with  the  /toy  of  MuUabau'nJ*  ] 

“Poor  old  governor,”  he  smiled.  “He’s 

happy  at  last” 

I  beg  your  pardon ,  ladies,  /  ask  it  as  a 

fa  nor. 

!  hope  there  in  no  treason  in  what 
I'm  going  to  nay: 

I'm  mourning  tale  and  early ,  my  very 
heart  is  breaking 

For  a  noble  regime's  lady  that  lives 
near  Baliybay. 

Mechanically  ne  set  the  alarm  of  his 
silver  clock  at  six.  and  mechanically, 
he  turned  into  bed.  From  below  the  | 
strains  of  the  song  of  “The  Ulster  Emi- 
grant,  exiled  for  love**  sake,  floated  up 
mellowly,  and  began  to  filter  into  hi* 
heart  and  brain,  so  that  when  he 
switched  the  light  out  the  howling  of 
the  wind  among  the  eaves  was  like  the 
howling  of  it  through  sail  and  halyard. 
The  plashing  of  the  rain  was  like  the 
rise  and  fall  of  waves.  The  dim  violet 
light*  nn  Madison  Avenue  were  like  the 
light*  of  a  town  where  a  beloved  one  is, 
seen  dimly  from  the  counter  of  a  ves- 
sel  seaward  bound.  .  .  . 
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been  the  standard  of  comparison  in  safety, 
quickness  and  efficiency,  and  have  always 
stood  the  test  in  our  national  defense. 
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Speeding  the  Ships 
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lstruction  And  the  structural  ship  plants,  like 
?  United  Hog  Inland,  with  so  large  a  percentage 
her  Port  of  their  steel  fabrication  being  con- 
From  [is  ducted  many  miles  inland,  are  even 
irgo  vea-  more  dependent  upon  adequate  railroad 
i  seventy  facilities  titan  their  old-style  brethren, 
vessels  of  “Our  men  working  upon  the  ships,1 M 
ne  within  says  Mr.  Baldwin,  "must  ktwic  that 
George  J.  there  is  sufficient  steel  in  the  great 
American  yard  storage  reservoirs  in  order  to  de- 
tich  own*  liver  their  maximum  efficiency.  With- 
ding  and  out  such  knowledge  their  enthusiasm 
d  project  ebbs,  their  work  lags,  and  the  progress 
vernment  of  the  yard  is  appreciably  hindered." 

/JESE  Men  and  Morale 

it  of  an  rnHB  men,  the  human  element  in  the 
H?  coming  1  shipyard!  We  have  been  talking  all 
kes  in  a  thi*  while  mostly  of  the  material  things 
ping  into  by  the  ways — the  miles  of  railroud,  the 
hips  each  mountainous  piles  of  steel  which  they 
the  rate  bring  the  shops,  the  greased  ways  them- 
Camden  selves.  Wc  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
vast  human  factor  behind  these  mate- 
the  Hog  rial  things. 

a  year.  On  a  May  afternoon  I  stood  with 
ent  ship-  Holden  Evan*  on  the  deck  of  on  un¬ 
men  in-  finished  tanker  in  the  yard  of  tho  Ralti- 
But  Mr.  more  Dry  Dock*  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
thc  yard  pany,  of  which  he  is  the  president  and 
shall  do  master  builder.  There  was  a  giant 
ip  hiring  clock  face  with  but  a  single  hand  on 
Vc  find  it  the  timbers  at  the  head  of  the  way* 
ile  to  get  that  held  the  new  ship  straight  aloft, 
easier  to  and  the  single  hand  upon  that  clock  face 
ista,  both  was  pointed  at  nine.  Translated,  that 
den,  are  meant  that  the  laying  of  her  keel  had 
steadily  begun  but  nine  days  before.  The  dial 
of  the  clock  was  closed  with  forty  num¬ 
bered  spaces. 

“Which  means,”  explained  Holden 
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\A  /  MAI  car  no  you 
V  drive?  It  makes 
no  difference,  for  if  a 
spring  breaks  there’s  a 
sturdy  Vulcan  ready  to 
replace  it  —  a  Vulcan 
exactly  like  your 
broken  one  in  size  and 
i  y  pe. 

Wherever  you  happen 
to  he  at  home  or  <*// 
tour,  the  new  Vulcan 
is  waiting  its  place  on 
your  car.  That’s  the 
kind  of  service  given 
by  over  3,000  dealers 
throughout  America, 
most  of  whom  carry  a 
complete  “Standard- 
Car”  Assortment  of 


When  the  em- 
ergenev  arises, 
you  will  always 
find  a  Vulcan 
dealer  within  reason¬ 
able  distance,  and 
ready  to  serve  you. 

Strength-tested  to 
treble  its  normal 
load,  each  Vulcan 
Spring  i%  made  to 
stand  up  satisfactori¬ 
ly  under  any  work¬ 
ing  strain  to  which 
ii  may  lie  subjected. 

Ash  Your  Dealer 
for 

Vulcan  Springs 

Ikakfi  desiring  rvpre- 
ftctitaticm  are  invited  in 
write  for  ratal* »gi*e. 
prim  and  dhcouni*. 


“Citizens  of 
the  World’ 


The  patriarch  Abraham  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  John  Wyclifle  and 
Christopher  Cotumbua,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
were  "citizen*  of  the  world." 

They  thought  universally,  to 
Dome  extent  saw  every  man  a>  hi* 
brother *•  keeper,  and  were  proph¬ 
ets  ol  the  day  when  a  great  con¬ 
test  would  be  waged  to  make  tho 
world  one  world,  and  that  one  safe 
for  democracy. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Ar  International  Dai  ty  No  *rs paper 

embodies  this  Idea  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  It  publishes  the  news  of  all 
the  world.  Il  circulates  throughout 
all  tho  world.  It  advertises  firms 
In  all  the  world.  It*  editorial  col- 
utnna  give  courageous  attention  to 
an  phases  of  the  world's  activities. 

It  regard*  all  men  aa  created  free 
and  equal,  respects  religious  free¬ 
dom.  insists  on  medical  freedom, 
and  ia  a  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
cause  of  all  “citizens  ol  the  world." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
3c.  a  copy,  is  on  sale  throughout 
tho  world  at  new*  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading 
room*.  A  monthly  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world, 
for  75c.;  a  sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publiaher a  of  mil  suthoriratj 

C hr  it  ban  Science  literature . 


Unltim  Scans  gets  the  most  out  of  men  uwking  it  it  ft  him 


ras*  the  world**  greatest  shipyard  ha*  material*  are  coming  through  better, 
been  carved— in  six  brief  month*.  It*  and  the  men  are  fallinr  to  the  job  with 
very  size  i»  astounding.  If  Hog  Island  a  larger  enthusiasm." 
were  laid  upon  Manhattan,  the  ship-  The  men  again! 

yard  would  extend  ui»  BriKadway  from  When  Evans  was  In  the  full  thrust 

tho  Battery  to  Eighth  Street.  The  of  u  great  group  of  Norwegian  eon- 
shipyard'*  streets  are  as  the  street*  tract* — just  before  the  coming  of  the 
of  a  city,  and  teem  with  both  life  and  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  its 
orderly  industry.  huge  orders — he  had  built  up  the  per- 

To  the  construction  problem  at  Hog  sonnel  of  the  yard  to  over  ‘^.000  men. 
Island  was  added  that  of  transporta-  Yet,  when  h  had  first  connected  him* 
tion,  not  merely  of  materials,  but  of  self  with  the  plant  hut  four  years  he- 
men.  For  as  Port  Newark  draw*  unon  fore,  he  had  found  less  than  a  dozen 
the  labor  reservoirs  of  New  York,  Hog  working  there.  And  he  had  done  far 
Island  draw*  upon  Philadelphia.  Both  more  than  merely  rai*e  a  force — he  had 
of  these  great  new  assembling  shin-  built  up  a  morale.  When  I  visited  the 
yards  have  nought  to  make  the  condi-  yard  in  May  there  were  more  than 
tion*  of  their  labor  more  attractive  7,000  men  employed;  liy  the  time  thi* 
hy  running  long  special  trains  at  con-  comes  to  your  eye*  there  will  be  8.000; 
vrnient  hour*  from  various  passenger  long  before  September  the  number  will 
station*  in  the  metropolitan  district*  be  well  over  10,000!  The  problems  of 
straight  to  and  from  the  doors  of  their  morale  and  efficiency  that  such  rapid 
yards.  Yet  a  larger  portion  of  the  increases  in  working  forces  present 
transportation  problem  i*  the  prompt  are  hardly  less  than  staggering.  The 
carriage  of  the  ship  materials  ur  to  Baltimore  yard’s  sixty  acres  of  plant, 
the  very  heads  of  the  launchway*.  Ml  representing  an  investment  of  ll/JOO,- 
promises  for  the  rapid  production  if  000.  are  impressive,  as  are  it*  great 
ships  are  predicated  on  the  prompt  •  **  steel  and  glass  shops — the  largest  of 
unhindered  flow  of  this  transport  vi*  u  them  with  a  ground  space  of  more  than 
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nix  acre*—  and  its  concrete  launching 
ways  ( for  this  yard  i*  no  mere  war 
bride;  it  is  destined  for  permanent 
service  in  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  a  permanent  merchant  marine  for 
the  United  States),  but  none  of  these 
viorka  ia  more  impressive  than  the 
paina  it  has  taken  for  keeping  the  men 
enthusiastic  and  inte rested  in  their  work. 

Esprit  de  Corps 

MUCH  of  this  ia  the  work  of  a  young 
woman — Mr*.  B.  (J.  Earle — whom 
Evans  found  up  in  a  powder  concern 
at  Wilmington  and  induced  to  come 
over  to  Baltimore  to  undertake  the  wel¬ 
fare  work  in  his  plant.  On  second 
thought  I'll  take  back  that  word,  "wel- 
fare.1'  It  ia  an  unpleasant-sounding 
term.  Mrs.  Earle's  real  job  at  the  ship¬ 
yard  on  the  PatapHco  is  to  humanize  a 
great  industrial  works,  for,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  you  can  express  a  ship, 
yard,  like  any  other  manufacturing 
plant,  accurately  only  in  terms  of  men — 
plus  their  ability  and  enthusiasm. 

That’s  Mrs.  Earle's  task— to  keep  up 
the  enthusiasm.  And,  judging  by  sur¬ 
face  results,  she  is  doing  it.  It  is  no 
easy  job,  and  if  she  had  to  go  It  alone 
she  might  have  a  far  hardpr  time,  but 
she  has  cooperation — Evans  and  his 
general  manager,  J.  M.  Willis,  are  en¬ 
thusiasts,  with  a  boyish  way  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  men  who  are  work¬ 
ing,  not  “for  them,  but  with  them,”  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab  nut  it  the  other  day 
when  he  talked  to  tne  ship  workers  at 
Hog  Island.  The  ironmaster  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  understands  men  so  thoroughly 
that  he  commands,  not  alone  their  re¬ 
spect.  but  their  enthusiasm — and  an 
gains  the  largest  possible  assurance  of 
fruccess  in  his  sunerjoh  as  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  shipbuilding  for  the  new  mer¬ 
chant  marine  of  the  United  States. 

The  master  shipbuilders  of  the  East 
are  fully  awake  to  the  importance 
of  the  human  problem.  Up  at  Wil¬ 
mington  the  time-honored  plant  of  the 
Harlan  A  Hollingsworth  Company  on 
the  Christiana,  just  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  Delaware,  has  been  making 
ships  for  more  than  sixty  years.  For 
much  of  that  time  it  held  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  idea  of  the  gulf  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  so  did  not  quickly  adapt 
itself  to  the  changed  economic  condi¬ 
tions  that  came  with  the  war.  In  1916 
th«re  were  fully  a  dozen  strike*  in  the 
plant,  greatly  lowering  It*  output,  to 
m y  nothing  of  shattering  its  morale. 
Every  one  of  these  strikes  mijrht  have 
been  avoided  with  the  use  of  diplomacy 
and  rommon  sense. 

Then  Bethlehem  Steel  took  over  the 
mirks— the  velvet,  diplomatic,  iron  hand 
of  Schwab  reached  out  and  placed  in 
authority  one  Joe  Weaver,  Cornell  '02, 
and  incidentally  a  graduate  of  Homer 
Ferguson’s  big  yard  at  Newport  News. 
Weaver  took  one  look  at  the  troubled 
‘.tuation  and  then  telegraphed  up  to 
Ithaca  for  Johnny  Collier  to  come  down 
and  help  him  out.  Perhaps  you  don’t 
know  Johnny  Collier;  then  you  have 
not  tamed  long  of  late  beside  the 
diores  of  Lake  Cayuga.  Otherwise  you 
would  know  Collier  an  the  Cornell  row¬ 
ing  cuoch,  the  man  who  took  the  job 
of  “Pup"  Courtney — no  small  Job  in 
itself.  Johnny  left  his  megaphone  up 
ut  Ithaca,  hut  he  brought  with  him  his 
nice,  friendly  habit  of  slipping  up  to 
a  foreman,  whispering  the  last  "good 
one"  into  his  ear,  giving  him  the  hand- 
fthake  that  come*  from  the  heart  and 
the  inspiration  thut  makes  him  go  back 
to  his  job  with  new  joy  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  Not  that  this  was  all  of  his  job. 
It  measures  in  half  a  hundred  different 
ways.  For  it  was  Johnny  Collier  who, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Joe  Weaver,  on 
April  »>  sent  5.700  Harlan  &  Hollings¬ 
worth  workers  through  the  streets  of 
Wilmington  and  showed  the  citizens  of 
that  prosy  old  Delaware  town  that  an 
ancient  industry  had  been  reborn.  It 
w»s  v»«ll  that  Wilmington  should  see 
—  and  understand.  For  when  the  ship¬ 
yard  managers  appealed  to  the  town 
authorities  for  permission  to  hold  Sun¬ 
day  baseball  games,  to  kceD  their 
workers  happy  and  contented,  their  re¬ 
quest  was  denied,  with  the  reading  of 
nnrient  prohibitory  statutes.  It  mat¬ 
tered  not  to  some  of  the  good  folk  of 
Wilmington  that  the  workmen,  finding 
no  Sunday  entertainment  in  the  town, 
drifted  to  Philadelphia  and  other  com¬ 
munities  where  Sabbath  liquor  is  ob- 
J"  in  able  and  that  the  shipyards  were 
fortunate  if  they  could  marshal  60  per 
wnt  nf  their  working  force*  on  Monday 
morning.  The  production  of  ships  in  a 
national  emergency  was  not  com  para - 
P;e  •fth  the  upholding  of  the  ancient 
Mae  laws. 

Hut  the  shipyards,  with  strong  Fed- 
eThl  nnuence  back  of  them,  are  win¬ 


ning  their  point-  And  the  crackajack 
ball  teams  of  the  Harlan  &  Rollings 
worth  Company  and  the  Pusey  A  JoneF 
yard  at  Wilmington  will  cross  their  bats 
on  many  and  many  a  pleasant  Sabbath 
this  coming  summer,  will  venture  south 
to  Baltimore  and  tackle  the  Holden 
Evans  stars  and  the  wizard*  out  at  the 
Maryland  Company's  plant  at  Sparrow* 
Point;  will  turn  north  to  seek  more 
laurels  on  the  sleek  new  grounds  of 
the  Sun  plant  or  the  Chester  works  at 
Cheater,  or  ut  Hog  Island  or  Camden  or 
Bristol.  Baseball  is  as  much  a  part  of 
a  modern  shipyard  as  a  launching  ways. 
And  you  cannot  tell  a  shipmaster  that 
the  skill  and  the  clean  diversion  of  a 
good  hall  game  on  Sunday  afternoon 
make  a  man  less  of  a  riveter  or  a  ma¬ 
chinist  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Shipping  Board  long  ago  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the 
esprit  de  corps.  It  sent  skilled  speaker* 
— occasionally  an  eminent  American  like 
William  Howard  Taft,  a  labor  leader 
of  international  repute  like  Crawford 
Vaughan,  ex-Premier  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  or  perhaps  a  fighting  person  like 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Eaton  of  New 
York,  who  hus  been  railed  "the  spirit¬ 
ual  director  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  ”  The  tusk  of  these  men 
ia  to  inspire  the  ship  workers.  Great 
meetings  are  arranged  at  noontime  or 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  yards.  And 
the  speaking  is  of  a  very  plain  and  in-  | 
formal  sort.  But  it  has  definite  re¬ 
sults.  After  one  of  Dr.  Eaton’s  plain 
talks  at  a  shipyard  not  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  New  York  a  work¬ 
man  came  forward,  grasped  him  by  the 
hand,  and  thanked  him  for  talking  the 
way  ne  did. 

"You  talk  like  a  New  Englander." 
said  the  parson,  recognizing  the  drawl 
so  peculiar  to  New  Hampshire  or  Ver¬ 
mont. 

"I  dunno,”  replied  the  workman,  "but 
I  feel  like  a  damn  fool.  I've  got  two 
boys  over  there,  ami  until  you  talked 
to  us  this  noon  I  wasn’t  smart  enough 
to  see  that  every  time  I  loafed  on  the 
job  here  I  was  just  increasing  their 
chance  so  much  of  their  not  gettin*  . 
home  to  me." 

Will  you  tell  me,  after  that,  that 
personal  appeal  docs  not  pay? 

Night  Shifts ? 

“QPF.BDING  up  the  ships— that’s  the 

O  thing,"  you  say.  “But  why  don’t 
they  work  the  yards  in  night  shifts, 
like  the  great  munition  factories  of  the 
North  and  East?" 

A  perfectly  fair  and  logical  question. 
Offhand  it  might  be  answered  by  say¬ 
ing  that  a  shipyard  is  a  place  of  great 
spaces,  of  much  litter  underfoot  and 
seeming  confusion  overhead — and  there 
difficult  of  adequate  lighting  by  artificial 
means,  save,  of  course,  in  the  shops.  But 
these  last  are  generally  ahead  and  not 
behind  the  work  on  the  ways.  Yet  this 
is  hardly  an  adequate  answer.  At  the 
Baltimore  yard  1  saw  an  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  high-powered  arc  lights  and 
searchlights  which  illuminated  the  in¬ 
complete  ship*  as  the  tall  tower  of  the 
Wool  worth  Building  in  New'  York  1s 
sometimes  flooded  with  light.  A  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  already  on  the  night 
shift  there,  with  the  prospects  that 
there  would  be  three  thousand  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

I  think  I  know  the  adequate  answer. 
There  is  no  use  starting  a  second  shift 
in  a  shipyard  until  the  first  one  has 
been  completely  filled. 

A  man  who  went  through  the  ship¬ 
yards  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  Coasts  in  April  came  North  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  with  the  situation — 
directly  the  opposite  of  that  in  the 
yards  of  the  North  Atlantic,  with  all 
of  their  teamwork  and  their  enthusiasm. 

"It  doesn’t  look  a*  if  they  would  be 
ready  U>  get  down  to  any  real  work  for 
another  year  and  a  hall,"  said  he,  and 
told  of  how  an  expert  riveter  had  got 
a  job  one  afternoon  and  had  been  sent 
hustling  about  hi*  business  the  very 
next  morning.  He  had  been  asked  to 
show  a  union  card  and  could  not.  The 
union  riveters,  who  formed  a  little  clique 
controlling  the  yard,  served  notice  upon 
its  supposed  busses  that  if  the  nonunion 
man  stayed  they  would  get  out.  al¬ 
though  this  was  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  open-shop  promise  given  by  Samuel 
Com  per*  at  Washington  at  the  time 
of  the  labor  compact  with  the  heads  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  If 
the  shipyard  owners  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  appeal  to  Washington,  the 
local  riveters  would  have  been  quickly 
overruled — and  possibly  disciplined  by 
Campers.  But  they  preferred  to  take 
the  easier  path  and  let  the  new  riv¬ 
eter  go. 

"How  many  riveter*  do  you  need  In 
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Stewart  owners  who  have 
used  other  trucks,  say  that 
Stewarts  cost  about  20^ 
less  to  operate . 
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SOMETHING  HERE  MAY  INTEREST  YOU 


Invention  Patent  Attorneys 

Patmti  Socurod  QtM«kor  Now  Efficiency  In 

ei'.Kio1  |U|..n  ..I.  yor  ImrVlio  te  loortayonr 
S’i  ih*a  W  day*  te  perpate  »..wi  <•—  fur 

mine  0*4  fir-  tei-f*  uf  aiy  »«•*  v—a .nalwrtUo  Man 
Hrnd  *4ri.  I.  ..r  n-Arl  fur  |m.«p4  nor-li  *•*!  r»**.rt.  Mp 
or—  0*1.  •*»  (feat— lit  Wnd  fr—'  !»*•  "ilifT.'ivat. 
ftrnd  a  te«Ul  t*HUy.  0*.«g«  P.  Klwoirl.  ITU.  Oriental 
BMf  ..  W— te««t.in,  U.  _ 

Your  Idea  Wanted  P-tonl  Yoor  lor* Mlon  TU 

U*i>  y  •«  oartet  IL  re**.  1  f*a  4  fry*  l.u.a*  oil*  l'*l  «f  rot' 
oai  h*y*r*.  kunirol*  t4  l<V**  •Mt#d,  etc.  Ad«fc»  frer- 
h)U«n  nirrrliMtl  fr*e.  7 red-  Mart*  r-*W-rol  It-  hard 
ll.  «rer*n,  Kolr-il  Ln»f*e.  17  <>w*n  mi*.,  *aahll «U4. 

u  c„  ur  ar.«K  Wydoonh  W4f.,  *«w  v-fc. 

Wanted  Now  Idea*.  WlS»  For  Lite  Of  Potent 

boyrr*  *%u  «l*  te  larvhu*  paUuli  ml  w  M  t»  Iniroi 
wilt  IJd  of  Int-oclio*  WUI«I.  Hrrri  strl.  S  Mf  M.rJ-l 
fur  frm  ifliili.ii  .»•  i<.  tMUaUbllilj.  Oor  fnur  Hu»lr  Wndi 
•rut  Irw.  Wp  »-lrt  larmtur*  l»»  oell  thrlr  Hm-tlwa 
VlU-f  J  r.van*  a  CtK,  rai  .NlnlK.  W— Milgtea*  IX  C, 

Oon  lloooYonrRiihU.  Before  PrtxwodiacFarthar 

•end  fur  uar  Mai  »  I  rn  . .  W 

*lifT>*d  anil  wltura— A.  \U-i.  *.«»—* »•■*•  a*d  nlvlm  free. 

r  a  AlUte*.  m  Ooro«  IKIrla  >  Wa*hli»f*40,  U.  V. 


Patent  Who!  Yon  InoonL  It  Mof  Bo  Vahaablo. 

Writ*  rn*  Mil  Ul<.r*rfa*  ir*  »«lll  inter*  »•  olluord. 
K-lab.  ivfl  ••UniiliirlfloM#," Pm  Kraatllo  H.  IC. •!*».. 
ill  (-••••  A  Tr.Mi  I  .la  .  Wglij n|t.»n.  L»  <\ 

~U— ntora  Shonld  Writo  For  Li.t  Of  Noodod  Ite 

y«nilu(o.  r«t-nl  lloyrr*  and  Hon  l*>  Ur«  T-oir  iVlrU, 
Hr.. I  Yl*1  Iten.lUja  A IV.  l*ry«.  |V»  Wp*ln|tt..».)  IX  C. 

Of  Interest  to  Women _ 


Fl-o  Brink t.  Capabl-  Lodte*  To  Traool.  D-oo- 

inatralr  ai-l  nil  Mr*  Ui  #l!*U*'  p*r  •■•••till. 

Hailn.*.!  f*rr  pad.  Onxlrkb  Urttf  f-.«n|oi.».  I*i*.  71, 
Oaaki.  K-k 

Persona / 


Aatbi 


.  Men  AM  Wo 


Agents  Wanted 


Kentucky  Military  institute 

yrilh  a  Win  let  Hone  in  Florida 


n  rou  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 

For  Auto  Owners 


Business 


Cook  for  OU  Foloo  Tooth,  Don’t  Motto*  l»  Pnohoo. 

W-  aay  Up  to  ntivwr  o»f.  »kti  <«*h  fur  aid  f  -Id.  •tl*w. 
oJatltiun. il-nlal  fdil*'*'  '•!  <•  I  I*  *»lry  ill  •  r.|  a*«b 
\j  nu m  mail  and  •  ill  M«l  !•  A*»  l.e  •wrutiL 

ItiMfllltel  liMMteh11  •  M  •  *k  te-  PBaa..  I  * 

Froe  Tn  Writen-A  Wond-Wul  UflU  Booh  Of 
■into,  linking  lilnt*.  aim*;  lb-  A  Bl  of  ***»• 

.-•f.il  oSr.ry  *»-l  |4ar  otllir^.  Ate*luU-»y  Fror.  J*u  ail- 

’  V  _______ 

FaUr  Ta-lk  Wanted.  TB.  Oldnr  Tba  Belter.  Na 

■tatter  If  tei 1 1« a  C*ak>y  telurn  a»a-l  Up  P» 

auli  taatfnrte  lulnl*.  -iMIm  and  dlaauvda  alae.  b.-aulil 

Xalkoal  lUflnihf  CluMl  A  >H»ra-r.  JCrhra*la.  I.IA. 

Business  Openings 


. . . » I  Enaaro  In  A  Non. 

^niMa'M,  •r«f-dr»akpln*  'lU*  »•—  til  »«r|f  >••*  40*1  aiala 
Ufa*  limair.  kja-lly  roulurtel  oidli  Miiai]  capltel  I 
Irnch  la  Id  day*.  Ilwh**l  rrf«r-iKr*  Write  t-Uy. 
The  lUfVtaa  Mtehnd.da  Clilaku  t*..  rUteufjlk  Ik. 

Ma< •  rlnu*  Automatic  Addins  Maehlna 

trarta.  « jliipiK*. M«ldr*  fW*  ar*«k  t4  f*»l 
lUca.i*  Aid.  %  Ymr  Uuaiaiil*— .  NmUiiImI oiL  ai*d  Bonl 
IriaC  jIYi’T  Frr*  |a-|K  fl.Cali  *teterf *n  .<iran<  Kapld«Jflldl. 


I  Want  100  Mon  And  Wo«n.n  To  A«l  A.  Mr 

MMili  ar*l  Uh»  unlt-ra  fur  Omii*  »alra**nU  I  fn»4  UI 
Urlilfo  Mfe  ftoorfote  Ubro  durli.f  U*  «»*r*  lln»*  In  i«r 
*r**k.  Ok  per  tand*  fill  Ud  aiuM|i.  Wmilrrf*!  valor- 
A  dandy  cu*l  fur  #Ate,  Four  *Y*ra«*  ia.lrr*  a  day  iftr-n 
fun  gf.N"  a  )i«i  Mull  and  aa  ■irt.ianbita  fm  al  th*  «r>4 
t4  an  mini  In.  N«»  4*llrrn*«i  or  mllrctlnf.  I'll  g\ w  y«»a 
a  Mtnplr  on*  an|  r«moJm  u*tfr.  for  n<u«  i-nlrr*. 
Hmi.  W nte  t+f  if.y  liberal  cd*r.  Cuairr  MU.  Ol, 
Pitt,  C»W,  ttaytun,  <*dn  _ _ 

Sag  Tka  3  And  M  Cm  Sneor-lncran^t  M. lease 

on  any  MUnubllv  X  l*  IC  itilln  |*rr  gnllua,  |Um  .nrlx.i 
I'.jular  jrl.i«l  -qa>*h  l»  and  -aallir  iinUM  .u.  *ny.ar. 
Illf  naral*  fie  y*«i— lrtt*»rtid.u*  tekl.  A  prre-a  arilrl*. 
thtuaanda  non  In  uw  Write  V>1ar.  H  aul  II  Iff.  Ca, 
IteH  *•  l'*l** n  I'M*  .  Mlnteapate,  Minn. _ 

~  Aianla  —$25 To  180,  Weekly.  *>■  II...*  (.old  Mono- 
ar»*«  kite**  fur  amonr>bll*«,  trunl*.  *lr*  Wil-ra  elr. 
G*  .  appited  Fter  **ni|il»«.  S|om«i  nil*-  te  eriwfaJ 
•ijfnl*  *ii*»rtcam  M  u.^rarx  Co..  fte|d.  A.  Mmarli.  N.  J. 

Gaod  Atf-ni*  Eaadr  Maka  $5  To  $  10  Daily  Sollia.9 

ib.  n*n  tS  hii.-lK»  rartem  fMprr  a«d  «al»rf  *dW*  nrrroah 
lf*o  fur  tntry  %4i*ir«*w.  Flu*  lli»r.  tea  pi- Au.  Il.-t|-fur- 
noSi.l.  H.  M.  Sbrnni  «  u-  II  V-n<Voater  Hi.,  Mow  Y-rk. 

A(*nla  W.  Kara  Otia  Of  1h.  Boat  Payte* 

«4*viy  |»tup-*|iiuiM  l*  Oe  V.  A.  If  y-u  *x*  aid  making 
*•  mock  o*  a  atuMb  write  te  Snotty  1‘utUvy  CVa. 
aiBarHt  .Caate-a.  O. _ 

Agent*  Write  For  Ckr  SaU*  Plan  Ho-Ro-C« 

M-4kaCM|  ruin,  teal  11  H-aapand  Tutkl  0-*»l».  pf^flU 

ar«l *nl*a.  A  Winner.  Ho-KoAV..  Ill  LmubISi  hi  I  -.u  M  .. 


Electrical 


Pat 


Coins.  Stamp i.  Post  Cards 

~  Save  AD  Odd- Looking  Mono-  And  Send  4< 

fur  I  —  t*  IU.iarr*t-d  CMb  <  frc'iUr.  II  mar  n»*aa  atia  ». 
pn.fK  te  mi,  Wo  yoy  n*l  fur  «U  rote  ««daa  ar-1  bflk. 
S-*.|  i,.«  Numimam  Isaak.  lX>|d.  C,  F-ft  Wietk.T#«a*. 

For  Office  and  Desk _ 


"Modem"  Duplicator  A  Bu*t*o*a Goiter.  $1  Up. 

*J  In  .)  itfin  f«ut*  i-i.,  i**rtl.  lyy*— rtter.  M*  glu*  *f 
■via line.  Aua  Aran  un  k.  «»  l»*y*  Tnal.  Yw4  a»**l«n*. 
IkA.k  .  l  Frm  J  l>.  Iiurcm  A  llutn  Co  H(teb***l.  Ta. 

Of  War  Interest _ 


1  this  yard  to  fulfill  your  contract*  this 
year?’'  a*kcd  the  man  from  the  North. 

)  “About  two  thousand. M 

“And  how  many  have  you?" 

‘•Just  4JM — all  of  them  union  men.” 

“Will  your  local  union  furnish  you 
the  1,550  more  riveters  that  you  need?” 

“They  *uy  that  they  have  tried  to, 
hut  they  can'L” 

And  the  man  from  the  North  came 
back  and  made  his  prediction  that  a 
yard  managed  in  that  fashion  would 
not  be  down  to  the  job  in  eighteen 
months — if  indeed  in  that  time. 

Computing  Prt>grei m 

TN  COLLIER'S  for  March  16. 1918.1  told 
Xof  the  great  shipyard  at  Newport 
News,  how  it  drew  upon  the  vast  indus¬ 
trial  resources  of  the  South  and  employed 
black  men  in  great  numbers  as  riveters. 

I  said  that  these  black  men  could  not 
have  such  jobs  in  the  North,  although 
the  North  prides  herself  on  the  opportu¬ 
nity  she  gives  the  negroes  as  elevator 
men.  chauffeurs,  ami  personal  servants. 
Apparently  they  can  become  riveters 
nowhere  else  in  the  South  than  New-  , 
port  News,  although  there  is  not  a  port 
on  the  Eastern  coast  south  of  that  1 
int  which  has  not  vast  potential  raw 
abor  of  this  very  sort. 

There  is  no  particular  skill  or  science 
in  driving  rivets.  Strength  and  en¬ 
durance  arc  the  chief  factors.  So  the 
other  more  skilled  professions  in  ship¬ 
building  do  not  enjoy  the  puhlic  atten¬ 
tion  that  has  been  focused  upon  the 
riveters — the  widely  heralded  contests 
between  them,  even  the  expression  of 
ship  construction  in  terms  of  rivets 
|  driven  or  remaining  to  be  driven. 

But  riveting  forms  the  simplest 
and  easiest  standard  of  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  progress  of  a  ship.  If  It 
takes  850,000  rivets  to  fabricate  a 
10, 000- ton  steel  vessel  and  460,000  of 
them  are  in.  we  know  instantly  that 
the  vessel  is  half  done;  and  if  the 
average  working  capacity  of  a  yard  is 
300.000  rivets  a  week,  it  ought  to  turn 
|  out  such  a  craft  about  once  each  three 
1  weeks.  And  the  most  rapidly  trained 
man  is  the  riveter.  The  South  could 
bring  thousands  of  riveters  out  of  each 
of  her  counties.  Of  what  use  to  talk 
double  xhifU  until  she  has  succeeded 
in  filling  her  day  shifts? 

And  similarly  the  skilled  men  re¬ 
quired  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ship¬ 
yards  must  be  brought  forward  before 
we  begin  to  talk  seriously  of  double 
shifts  in  each  of  the  plants — even  in 
these,  the  longest  Hays  of  the  year. 
They  are  beginning  to  come  forward 
now — kern,  sharp,  hard-muscled  work¬ 
men  who  until  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
perhaps  employed  in  the  great  automo¬ 
bile  plants  of  Cleveland  or  Toledo  or 
Detroit.  They  make  good  shipbuilder*. 
And  John  Slauscn,  the  boss  foreman  of 
the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  plant, 
knows  that  to-day  he  can  make  a  900- 
horsepower  tubular  boiler  every  week — 
which  is  just  a  little  faster  than  the 
outer  yard  can  put  the  ships  over  into 
the  water.  When  there  are  more  ways  in 
the  huge  tract  just  purchased  across 
the  narrow  Christiana  and  more  ships 
come  from  them.  SlauBen  knows  that 
he  can  increase  his  boiler-shop  force 
and  make  his  work  keep  pace — “If  only 
they  can  keep  the  material  acoming  for- 
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Carson  Long  Institute ; 

•lealor  t-ure-.  Ste^arair  under* 


_ _ _ _  a *4*si  i  *tf*e*  *m  rverr  a—te'*1 

aw  Fa*4  Wll.iMi.eC.  Me*  York  City 

LIN  DENWOOD  COLLEGE 

For  Wsaen.  Si.  Cbarl*a.  Mo  >**•  l**«ilf*l  •  — 

niiMllM.,  •-*>*'■*  a-*M|lle  ■«»».«|**—  »Aia- 

r*i.(*  ./•)««.••  Ail  *i u.ik*-ur»  MUM)**  •"<•  r»- 
Pifi»  nwti'..  fc»»  -i  r^i  •*•*•-•  — 

i.  L  Bonier.  D  D,  Fr*.  .  liox  M.  Hk  CteW,  K 

IVnn*|liaala.  >*••••  HI.*ei4*M.  • 

fiUh  H  Ui  f.  Ii. 
I*«'|i»  r*i  ..r» .  II*j*i  n*  * 

. _ _  dern  Jiiiil**e  lM.ikl.ng  1-  e 

bull  iili'hr  r  U  jeer*  llr*|r|lft.l  ««*lO 

I..rra*  *M‘.  ant  up.  J'in-  -r*.  |i>*i  II...*  laueLt  tern-  P. 

Iieruen.l  U>  Lie  railSOh  lllHO  IShI  1 1 1  IK _ 

Gulf  Coast  Military  &  Naval  Academy 

Open  air  sclftool  on  the  Ciiilf.  Bo>»  sleep 


KEMPER 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 


.ik. 


t'OL  T  A  JOMSSTOS,  Bap* 
II  T*t»4  at 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


Dentistry 
offers 
unusual 
opportun¬ 
ities. 

VV'rff »  (o 

INDIANA 
DENTAL  COLLEGE 
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ff  I’  .]  H  MQ  mta  »-••••  •  nuM 
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J  J  I44*>  luWlw  Aw.(  Uu— i— ,  M* 
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V  i|t  •'••*•'•'•'1  *t)|lHlUlUI>«  »•!  Allltl  <l»*k  «lt 

••  •  <*•  4.r  .  *|«  i..  |k<|w«.|, 

C«llc*«  o 4  Drnlnlrr,  University  ©4  Illinois 
•©>  rs.  i  •»»  w.m  i«wt.  €»•««■• 

Mercersburg  Academy  2 

f.»  >«»|f  nf  IimIivm  I'Mkrt  l*lilill.l  i«Ur|i  lm»  »W 

r*illr*.  li  lb«  T*»*  . 

*4  lt«  liml  Al»>li  l>  '»»  tjlil  ••Ilia 

WM|«rtl  Will.  |.f  ••lal.f  ||»|N«*  H  i  l*». 

V  ilUaMann  Irr.u,  LL  D  Hu<s>it>i ,  MsrcMsbtr*  Ji 
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“They  Shall  Not  Pass” 

French,  English,  American — 
there  is  no  longer  a  separate 
battle  front  for  each  they  are 
now  fighting  aide  by  side  all 
along  the  battle  line,  and  the 
watchword  of  every  one  of 
them  is  '  They  Shall  Not  Pass  f 

Who  can  doubt  that  their  splendid 
bravery  and  daub  will  not  only  stem 
the  onruahing  hordes  uf  Hum,  but 
that  when  the  proper  time  cornea 
they  will  smash  their  way  through 
the  German  line  to  a  victory  that 
will  make  the  world  aafe  lor  the 
neat  hundred  ycara  > 

“The  Story  of  the 
Great  War” 

A  History 

Wish'd  Oi/y  tv  P.  F.  CMc  &  San 

Telia  the  full  story  of  this  gigantic 
struggle  from  the  very  beginning. 

It  shows  what  led  up  to  it  how  it 
Iwgan  —  through  it  all.  It  gives 
you  historic  prmpcctivc,  digging 
out  the  roots  of  the  war  for  the 
past  fifty  years:  vivid  description, 
covering  in  detail  the  thrilling 
events  of  the  war;  expert  analysts, 
a  resume  of  the  net  results. 

A  wHofe  army  of  rtolsd  author*  u>d  corre¬ 
spondent*  *««*4ed  in  it*  uimpihlim.  lok- 
*«t  aOvanlafv  to  the  full  of  tk*  woeld-toid* 
(stilitie*  of  I  hr  CciIlKr  Orf*nix«ltun  Die 
imuIi  w  •  rral  htilaty  written  In  twp  pair 
with  ih*  .  nr,H«t  a  work  lhal  c-rrry  man 
■k*»*ld  trad  mm  for  hi*  own  uk*  and  that 
id  kia  cownlir 
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ward,"  he  adds.  It  bothers  men  of 
Slausen'.n  type — men  who  have  spent 
long  *nd  hard  sweaty  years  in  the  heat 
and  turmoil  of  a  boiler  shop  perfecting 
themselves  in  their  honorable  profes¬ 
sion — because  the  circus  comes  along 
the  Delaware  with  due  promptitude  and 
right  on  schedule  and  their  plate*  and 
angles  are  hidden  in  a  railroad  yard 
somewhere  between  tidewater  and  the 
rutting  nulls.  The  circus  is  a  confusing 
thing  at  the  best — in  a  busy  time.  The 
riveters  and  the  boiler  makers  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  will  insist  upon  quit¬ 
ting  and  going  to  the  afternoon  per* 
fcrmonce,  just  a*  if  there  whs  not  an¬ 
other  performance  in  the  evening.  They 
lose  their  day’s  pay,  of  course.  But 
what  is  une  day’s  pay  to  a  flush  riveter 
who  can — and  does — earn  $18  to  $21  n 
day  and  in  two  da>*8  makes  more  than 
his  father,  in  the  same  profession  but  a 
veneration  before,  made  in  six  full- 
length  working  days?  You  cannot  ap¬ 
peal  to  such  a  man’s  pocketbook.  But 
you  can  appeal  to  his  patriotism. 

I  stopped  a  workman  hurrying  across 
one  of  the  Delaware  yards,  fell  in 
with  him  in  his  brisk  walk.  He  talked 
quite  frankly  of  his  job  and  of  the  yard. 
He  wus  a  tank  inspector  and  proud  of 
his  work. 

"Do  you  put  in  the  full  sixty-hour 
week  each  week?”  I  asked  him. 

He  halted. 

'•Don’t  ask  me  that,9*  said  he,  "There 
hasn't  been  a  week  for  the  past  three 
months,  or  since  this  old  place  struck 
the  big  pace,  that  I  huven't  done  sev¬ 
enty.  Last  week  I  did  eighty-two;  and 
it  looks  as  if  this  one  would  go  ahead 
of  that.” 

He  began  reckoning,  on  his  lingers: 
"Thursday  I  went  home  after  u  good 
rustling  dav,  had  supper  and  came  back 
and  worked  all  night.  I  didn't  get  homp 
to  breakfast,  worked  till  the  whistle 
blew  Friday  night,  had  two  hours’  rest 
and  then  came  down  here  and  wurked 
till  midnight.  The  boss  wouldn’t  let  me 
work  Saturday,  but  I  put  in  u  full  day 
Sunday  and  Monday  and  yesterday— 


that’s  Tuesday  And  worked  last  night 
But  it  counts,  neighbor.  That  third 
ship  over  there — the  tanker — the  one 
those  bright  young  boys  are  camouflag¬ 
ing  with  blue  and  block  and  white  and 
green— is  going  to  turn  her  propeller 
for  the  first  time  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  and  that  mean*  that  the  war 
is  just  that  much  nearer  ended,  the 
Kaiser  so  much  nearer  licked." 

And  I  thought  of  the  Italian  working 
in  the  shipyard  down  on  the  rim  of 
Staten  Island  who  sang  hia  own  little 
chanty  as  he  drove  spikes  into  the 
frames  of  a  timber  ship 

"Hitta  da  Kaiser,  flitta  da  Kaiser. 
Hitta  da  Kaiser  every  damn  time.'*  lie 
sang  monotonously  und  at  each  "Hitta” 
brought  his  great  hammer  down  upon 
the  heads  of  the  fat  black  spikes.  To 
his  imagination  they  might  have  barn 
the  tops  of  German  helmets. 

Do  not  worry  ahout  the  patriotism  of 
the  men  in  the  shipyards  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  It  needs  no  stimulus.  The 
men  understand  to-day.  And,  under¬ 
standing,  they  are  working,  a*  industry 
rarely  has  worked  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  country.  The  hammering  of  the 
Huns  oversea  is  reverberating  upon 
the  shipyard  gates  and  is  echoed  by  the 
hammering  of  the  air  riveters  upon  the 
growing  hulls — the  splash  of  completed 
ships  as  they  take  the  blue  water*. 

One  thing  more.  In  the  article  in 
C i it.t.lKR's  for  March  lfl  I  gave  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  statement  that  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  our  output  of  steel  ships  for 
1018  would  be  3.000JMMI  tons.  Now, 
upon  the  authority  of  my  own  eye>  a* 
well  as  that  of  the  master  shipbuilder- 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking,  I  believe  the  shipyard!*  of 
the  United  States  will  produce 
(NK'i  dead-weight  tons  of  new  steel  shi]  ^ 
before  the  31st  of  December,  and  I  shall 
not  be  astonishrd  if  the  figure  goe*  well 
over  4.0UU.000  tons. 

After  much  preliminary  talk,  in  our 
good  old-fashioned  Yankee  way,  we  .ire 
settling  down  to  business. 

We  are  speeding  the  ships. 


ED  HUNGERFORD 


El)  HUNGER- 
FORD  became 
u  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  in  spite  of 
profound  parental 
objections  and  part 
of  an  education  in 
:»rchitecture.  The 
ilungerfords  tfocd 
in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  Hungerford, 
Sr.,  and  Hunger- 
ford,  Jr.,  were  dis¬ 
cussing  which  col¬ 
lege  it  should  be 
when  Hungerford, 
Jr.,  expressed  his 
desire  to  be  a  news- 
paper  reporter. 
The  colloquy  which 
fallowed 


long  procesMnn 
uf  Corinthiun  cal 
uinns,  each  with  its 
VRk  Corinthian  capital. 

r '  'i  In  ntxt  >•  i 

young  Hungerford 
got  u  job  as  n  rr- 
L  *  4\  porter  on  the  Koch- 

^  ••-trr  “ Herald.”  II 

reward  was  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  experi¬ 
ence.  as  he  got  n« 
^  salary,  but  he  in¬ 

sists  it  was  worth 
/  it.  Hr  went  direct- 

/r  ly  from  the  "Her- 

uld"  to  the  New 
York  "Sun.”  Mr 
Hungerford  bernn 
\  doing  magazine 

article*  and  abort 
/  *.  stories  the  mu- 

j  ment  be  got  mar 

rietL  The  marriage 
was  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  I  he 
magazine  work:  he 
had  to  have  more  money.  Marriage  is 
always  improving  young  men. 

II  unget  ford’s  first  short  stories  were 
suggested  by  his  experience  as  pnr- 
agent  for  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit  Company.  He  has  been  writing 
about  railroads  ever  since.  And  while 
ho  has  always  held  down  some  kind  of 
job  in  the  world  of  business  and  made 
of  writing  an  avocation,  he  has  man¬ 
aged  to  do  about  a*  many  article*  li¬ 
ttle  next  man.  His  bug  is  transports 
tion.  It  is  his  special  pride  that  be  h*» 
never  got  up  a  railway  or  shipping 
article  at  second  hand  -  much  less  ••ut 
of  newspaper  clippings  or  the  public 
library.  He  always  goes  to  see  for 
himself. 

In  the  last  six  years  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  iMJ.DfM)  miles,  or  about  ?&  per  cent 
uf  the  railway  mileoge  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  ridden  in  private  curs 
und  engine  cabs,  in  Pullmans  and  in 
rubcoses  —  everywhere  except  on  I  he 
bumpers — and  whenever  he  has  heard 
of  anything  interesting  he  has  stopped 
off  to  have  a  look  at  it,  which  is  our 
\*>m  of  a  well-spent  life.  Not  that  Mr. 
Hungerford  is  retiring.  He  is  still  a 
young  man,  still  interested  in  railways, 
and  still  expecting  to  cov^r  the  few  rv 
ntaining  thousands  of  miles  of  unex¬ 
plored  railway  lines  in  addition  tu  a 
great  many  other  thing*. 


deserves  JHBr 

to  be  recorded  here 

because  with  one  f  ^ 

variation  and  an-  4 

other  it  is  the  col¬ 
loquy  that  usually 
occurs  when  the 

son  of  a  professional  man  mentions  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  newspaper 
reporter. 

Hungerford,  Sr„  pointed  to  a  rather 
shambling  representative  of  the  craft, 
known  locally  as  shall  we  say— Kerd. 

"Look  at  Ferd!”  said  Hungerford. 
Sr.  "There’s  a  newspaper  reporter  for 
you.  Is  that  what  you  want  to  be?” 

"But  isn’t  it  possible,  father,”  argued 
Hungerford,  Jr.,  "that  reporters  in  bet¬ 
ter  towns  than  this — ” 

"Isn't  this  a  good  enough  town  for 
anybody?”  roared  Hungerford.  Sr. 

So  Hungerford,  Jr.,  went  up  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  attend  the  college  of  architec¬ 
ture.  He  says  his  first  job  was  to 
design  a  summerhouse  in  the  Tuscan 
style.  He  completed  the  design,  but 
nobody  wanted  tn  build  it.  For  one 
thing,  though  materials  were  cheaper 
then  than  they  are  now,  it  would  have 
cost  about  $375,<l«J0.  Young  Hunger- 
ford's  next  exercise  was  to  design  an 
opera  house  for  a  small  town,  in  the 
Doric  style.  He  did  one  that  could  have 
been  built  for  about  $8,(lflO.(KlO.  His 
third  exercise  was  a  market  house  in 
the  Corinthian  style,  lie  doesn’t  re¬ 
member  how  much  that  would  have  cost, 
hut  he  does  remember  that  there  were 
forty  leaves  to  each  Corinthian  capital 
(each  leaf  drawn  accurately  to  scald 
and  that  his  market  house  was  one 
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sunburn  and 
^  prickly  heat 

THF  trouble* that  summer 
bi«ig»  to  live  skin  yield 
quickly  to  MeniftioUtum . 
It  gently  soothes  the  sling 
•nd  *m*rt  of  sunburn  and 
stops  the  itch  of  insect  bites. 
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SHELLS  AND  SHAMPOOS 


BY  CAREL  COREY 


very  excitable  person  who  insists  upon 
passing:  back  and  forth,  buck  und 
forth.  Each  time  by  the  slightest  mar¬ 
gin  she  succeeds  in  missing  the  flame 
with  her  skirts.  Several  fidgety  people 
have  demanded  “if  this  is  a  time  to 
make  a  promenade ?”  But  they  are  not 
answered  because  the  excitable  one  is 
asking  in  her  turn  if  the  Government 
is  going  to  repay  her  for  her  petrol? 
She  insists  that  with  two  sons  in  tne  war 
the  least  the  Government  can  do.  etc. 
This  calls  forth  the  French  equivalent 
for  “Shut  up'*  from  many  mouths.  In 
the  ensuing  excitement  the  little  girl 
•gain  begins  to  cry,  and  the  brave  five- 
year-old  keeps  saying:  “But  I  assure 
thee  they  cannot  come.  Never  will  they 
get  thee. '  But  his  voice  is  pretty  shaky; 
he  as  well  as  we  hear  the  regular  boom 
of  the  antiaircraft  guns  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  crash  of  a  bomb. 

Suzanne 

SIMPERING  blonde  remarks  that 
during  the  last  raid  everyone  in  u 
certain  cellar  in  a  certain  street  was 
killed  bccausr  the  bomb  which  fell  con¬ 
tained  gas.  She  goes  on:  “One  is  safe 
nowhere.  In  the  cellar  one  gets  the 
gas,  and  higher  up  there  is  the  shell. 
If  one  is  near  a  rear  wall,  it  will 
surely  cave  in,  and  if  one  is  close  to  a 
window  there  is  always  the  flying 
glass.'*  When  she  has  finished  an  aged 
man  in  a  quavering  voice  asks  if  she 
is  not  ashamed  to  give  so  bad  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  little  ones.  But  the 
children  have  not  waited  to  hear  him. 
Her  talk  has  been  enough,  and  they 
are  all  in  tears.  However,  they  arc 
soon  quieted  with  loving  words  und 
kisses. 

They  display  a  keen  interest  in  the 
conversation  of  a  newcomer  who  ar¬ 
rives  out  of  breath  and  out  of  humor. 
She  announces  that  she  was  just  on  the 
point  of  selling  an  old  clock — she  keens 
a  small  curio  shop  close  by — when  the 
alarm  came.  One  minute  more  and  the 
customer  would  have  paid  the  seven 
franca,  though  said  customer  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  fit*  was  the  proper  price. 
“If  one's  trade  ia  to  be  interrupted  like 
this  every  day  in  the  week,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  end  it  all  at  once?”  Here 
she  begins  screaming  for  a  knife. 
Which  is  the  signal  for  the  babies  to 
break  out  anew.  However,  we  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  knife  is  wanted  only  for 
the  cutting  of  bread  and  not  for  sui¬ 
cidal  purposes.  I  am  offered  a  piece  in 
perfect  camaraderie;  but  I  decline  with 
thanks.  Even  if  I  were  hungry,  the 
fact  that  the  great  loaf  has  twice  fallen 
to  the  floor  and  been  tramped  upon  by 
little  feet  would  make  me  hesitate. 
Some  one  suggests  that  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  would  be  good  for  all  of  us.  For 
we  are  beginning  to  be  quite  chilly. 


Next  time  one  will  be  wiser  and  bring 
the  little  alcohol  stove. 

A  bearded  giant  comes  whistling 
down  the  stairs— he's  not  afraid — and 
in  a  moment  is  the  center  of  utt ruc¬ 
tion  because  he  brings  news.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  everyone  in  PariB  knows 
that  the  first  bomb  hit  the  Gare  de 
I'Est,  that  it  did  a  frightful  amount  of 
damage  and  kilted  hundreds.  With 
every  repetition  of  the  story  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dead  increase*.  When  every¬ 
body  is  properly  thrilled  our  hairy  vis¬ 
itor  bids  us  all  not  to  be  afraid  and 
goes  away  whistling. 


Everyone  makes  way  for  a  man  whose 
immense  trousers  und  wide  belt  pro¬ 
claim  him  to  be  a  workman.  He  labori¬ 
ously  pushes  his  huge  bulk  between  us 
and  the  wall  and  seems  to  have  some¬ 
thing  most  important  to  do.  He  ex¬ 
plains  finally  that  he  is  bunting  for  a 

Kick  and  shovel.  For,  says  he:  “If  one 
as  not  pick  and  shovel,  how  can  one 
dig  one's  way  out  after  the  bomb  ha* 
landed?"  Once  more  there  is  n  chorus 
of  sobs  from  the  youngsters.  But  this 
is  changed  into  laugfltar  when  I,  both 
to  amuse  them  and  to  warm  my  freez¬ 
ing  head,  place  my  hat  on  top  of  the 
towel. 

Now  comes  a  great  bass  voice  yelling 
for  “Suzanne."  Suzanne  happen*  to 
be  the  one  who  had  almost  sold  the 
clock,  and  the  big  voice  belongs  to  her 
husband.  He  bellows  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  ha*  not  left  the  shop  after  all 
and  that  she  still  wants  the  little  clock. 
She  la  now  willing  to  give  six  francs 
instead  of  the  aforementioned  five.  But 
Suzanne  is  adamant.  Seven  franc*  or 
no  clock.  Here  a  voice  is  heard  to  ask 
if  one  is  supposed  to  risk  one's  life  for 
a  franc?  The  big  baas  voice  fades  in 
the  distance.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
hear  a  chuckle  toward  the  end.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  time  back  comes  the 
voice  and  this  time  the  chuckle  is  unde¬ 
niable.  as  we  are  told  that  the  clock 
went  for  six-fifty. 

" This  h  Too  Much  ” 

TN  great  embarrassment  a  youngish 
woman  ih  trying  to  quiet  her  wdte 
husband.  He  is  holding  a  sleeping  baby 
on  hi*  knees  and  a  second  tired  child  is 
standing  beside  him.  He  koepB  repeat¬ 
ing  over  and  over:  “But  this  is  too 
much.  This  is  foo  much."  The  wife, 
fearing  rightly  that  people  will  misun¬ 
derstand,  explains  that  her  man  ar¬ 
rived  only  last  night  for  his  ten  days' 
leave.  For  four  months  he  has  thought 
longingly  of  the  modest  rooms  which 
make  his  home.  For  days  she  has 
worked  to  make  them  Hpotless.  Now 
that  he  is  here,  “is  it  that  he  ia  to 
remain  cooped  up  in  a  cave?  So.  de- 
decidedly  no!  And  when  he  gets  back 
to  the  front  he's  going  to  murrrrrrder 
every  blankety-blank  pig  of  a  boche- 
For  this  is  tooooooo  much." 

A  venturesome  boy,  succeeding  in  es¬ 
caping  the  vigilant  eye  of  his  mother, 
scampers  up  the  stairs  two  steps  nt 
a  time.  He  returns  in  a  little  while 
and  reports  that  “never  has  the  good 
God  made  so  beautiful  a  day";  that  al¬ 
ready  the  streets  are  filling  with  people 
intent  upon  their  owm  affairs;  that 
great  crowds  are  streaking  from  out 
the  “shelters”  of  the  underground  sta¬ 
tions;  and  that  the  little  market  carts, 
laden  with  cabbage*  and  potatoes  and 
all  sorts  of  salads, 
and  the  others  piled 
high  with  a  very 
fairyland  of  flowers, 
arc  again  drawn  up 
to  the  curb.  And  he 
thinks  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  have 
heard  no  guns  nor 
bombs  for  some  lit¬ 
tle  time,  we  too  are 
safe  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  day  To 
prove  that  he  is  right 
we  hear  from  afar 
off  the  happy,  typi¬ 
cally  French  little 
melody  which  say*  so 
plainly  that  all  Is 
well.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  come*,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  misi 
the  cunning  little  red 
fire  engine*  and  the 
important  little  fire¬ 
men  who  so  pom¬ 
pously  blow  their 
horns  and  whose  helmets  of  bras* 
shine  so  gloriously  in  the  morning 
sun. 

I  stand  up,  and  stamp  my  right  foot 
which  is  icy  and  my  left  which  is  asleep. 
I  say  “Bon  jour"  to  my  chance  acquaint¬ 
ance*,  one  of  whom  advises  a  hot  drink 
against  pneumonia.  I  thank  her  and. 
picking  my  careful,  cramped  way 
toward  the  stairs  and  the  sunshine.  I 
pass  my  five-year-old  hero.  He  is 
saying: 

“Sec  my  little  well-loved  sister.  Again 
all  is  over." 

So  I  too  have  a  Murcel  wave. 


Your  National  Parks 
are  Open  This  Year 


Low  Round  Trip  Fart* 
On  All  Railroad  t 

Serve  Your  Coonftv  H#«l  b* 
Keeping  Pbjriically  Fit  ami 
Mentally  Alert 

R«m.  Kelts  ami  Recuperate 

•miii  the  < ir *n«|rnr  c4  America's 

gr«QC  Mecreattain  Parka, 
l.ct  the  Ma|eatic  Rockies 
Mrriiiftken  *n.|  Inapt r*  Von  fn 
Solva  the  IVnl.Uru.  uf 

today. 

Denver— The  Galeway 

to  12  National  Paata  and 
32  National  MonamaMi. 


N\  rite  loc  detail* .1  iajurmsliun 
«od  descriptive  tjtvraturv 


History  that  ia  concise  and  interesting 
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EVEN  a  hair  wu*h  i*  exciting  in 
Pari*  these  day*.  I.a*i  Saturday 
morning,  in  a  little  shop  on  u  quiet  side 
street,  just  when  my  hair  i*  wettest, 
we  hear  in  the  distance,  at  first  very 
faint,  but  rapidly  louder  and  louder,  the 
weird,  long-drawn-out  wail  of  the 
“airene.” 

In  a  second  all  is  confusion.  Each 
customer  grab*  hat,  coat,  glove*,  fur, 
and  parcels  and  flies  to  the  cellar.  Ma¬ 
dame'*  three  assistants  leave  her  to 
put  up  the  heavy  wooden  abutter*  alone. 
They  don't  even  stop  to  turn  off*  the 
gas  under  the  little  stoves  where  they 
have  been  heating  their  irons  for  the 
ubiquitous  Marcel  wave.  But  madama 
remembers.  She  also  snap*  out  the 
electricity  which  run*  the  dryer  *hc  wa* 
just  about  to  use  on  me.  She  see*  that 
both  hot  and  cold  water  are  stopped,  and 
by  this  time  we  are  alone.  We  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  hurrying  footstep*  in  the 
street,  to  the  frightened  crie*  of  the 
•lildren,  to  the  honk-honk  of  the  taxi 
cabs  filled  with  nervous  people  willing 
to  pay  any  price  to  be  taken  home, 
and  to  the  laughter  of  two  soldiers 
who  say:  “It  is  good  that  Paris  knows 
there  is  a  war." 

Madame  ties  a  huge  towel  around 
my  head,  says  I  look  like  a  nurse, 
gathers  up  a  small  box,  and  wc  too 
proceed  to  descend.  On  the  way  she 
tells  me  that  her  box  contain*  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  husband  in  the  trenches  and 
another  of  her  dead  boy.  Also  yester¬ 
day's  receipts  and  her  own  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  the  prevention  of  dandruff, 
and  the  address  of  a  shop  which  sells 
model*  from  the  “first”  houses  at  unbe¬ 
lievably  low  prices.  There  is  also  a 
bottle  of  her  best  perfume  and  a  huge 
piece  of  chocolate.  I  am  asked  to  carry 
a  chair.  I  take  St  in  one  arm  and  in 
the  other  madame's  poor  little  fox  ter¬ 
rier,  which,  either  from  cold  or  fright, 
is  trembling  pitifully.  For  just  here  a 
tremendous  explosion  shakes  the  house, 
and  we  know  that  another  “egg"  has 
fallen  from  a  boche  bird  and  ha*  struck 
close  by.  Neither  of  us  is  exactly 
afraid,  but  in  spite  of  ourselves  we 
hurry  a  little  faster.  Halfway  down 
the  cellar  steps  a  friendly  old  lady 
holds  a  candle  high  over  her  head  to 
light  us  on  our  way.  After  a  minute 
or  so  I  am  able  to  make  out  that  the 
long,  damp,  dark  corridors  are  full  of 
people.  Some  are  laughing,  though  a 
bit  hysterically,  a  very  young  baby  is 
whining,  and  everybody  is  explaining 
to  everybody  el»e  just  how  it  all  be¬ 
gan.  A  small  girl  of  three  l*  trying 
very  hard  not  to  weep,  while  her 
brother  of  five  is  doing  his  best  to  com¬ 
fort  her.  I  hear  him  say:  "Have  no 
fear,  little  Mister.  If  they  come,  I  will 
hold  thee  close.”  I  manage  to  squeeze 
my  chair  between 
two  curiously  in¬ 
clined  but  harm¬ 
less  women  who 
say  that  I  must 
1  be  one  of  those 
rich  foreigners 
who  never  wash 
their  own  hair. 

Beside  them  are 
their  knitted  mar¬ 
keting  bug*.  I  spy 
the  inevitable  “yard” 
of  bread,  the  ever¬ 
present  wine  boUl<\ 
and  though  I  cannot 
see  the  cheese,  I 
smell  it- 

A  very  sleepy  girl 
of  ten  complain 
that  she  has  had  no 
breakfast.  At  which 
a  large,  fat  woman 
raises  her  coat  to 
show  a  much  soiled 
robe  de  nuit.  Her 
hair  ha*  not  been 
combed,  though  it  boasts  three  brilliant 
rhinestone  pin*.  She  too,  it  seem*,  ia 
|  \ery  hungry.  As  if  by  magic,  slice*  of 
bread  and  slabs  of  chocolate  and  figs 
and  apples  appear  on  all  sides.  Our 
friend  accept*  an  apple  and  enjoy*  it 
loudly  in  *pite  of  the  absence  of  two 
important  front  teeth. 

“They  Cannot  Come” 

WE  are  glad  when  a  man  discovers  a 
rusty  nail  in  the  wooden  partition, 
on  which  he  hang*  a  battered  tin  lamp. 
Thi*,  without  u  chimney,  ha*  been 
standing  on  the  floor.  It  belong*  to  a 
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VX7HICH  WILL  SUCCEED 

*  *  — the  one  who  occupies  ALL  his 
spare  minutes  with  the  daily  paper,  or  the 
one  who  is  mastering  a  little  at  a  time 
the  few'  great  books  of  the  ages,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  true  success? 

What  arc  these  few'  great  books — biographies,  his¬ 
tories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  b<x>ks  of  science  and 
travel,  philosophy  anti  religion  that  so  delightfully 
“picture  the  progress  of  civilization”? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Idiot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading, 
study  and  teaching — forty  years  of  it  as  President 
of  Harvard  University  has  answered  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  the 

HARVARD 

CLASSICS 

1)  .  Elio'  J  FiCC-Fooi  Shelf  of  Rook* 

The  Few  Great  Books  1  hat  Make  a 
Man  Think  Straight  and  1  alk  Well 

livery  well-informed  man  or  woman  should  at 
least  know  something  about  this  famous  library. 
The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has 
put  into  his  Five- hoot  Shelf  “the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  education"  and  so  arranged  it  that  even 
“fifteen  minutes  a  day"  is  enough. 

l  he  free  book  contains  Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  of 
reading  explained  by  himself  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  ask  for  it,  because  we  want  every  Collier 
reader  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  inspiration 
and  entertainment  there  is  in  this  chatty  little 
“guide  book  to  books." 


Truly  it  is  the  most  valuable  little  book  of  its 
kind  ever  written.  It  shows  how  to  select  a 
library  without  waste  or  worry,  w  hat  books  arc 
worth  while  and  what  are  not.  Here  is  Dr.  Eliot’s 
best  advice  to  you  on  just  how  and  what  to  read. 

Every  Collier  reader — and  more  than  a  million 
will  see  this  issue — is  therefore  invited  to  have 
free  a  copy  of  this  handsome  ami  entertaining 
little  book.  We  shall  be  as  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  as  you  will  be  to  have  read  it. 


Read  in 

the  free  book 


those  twelve  vivid  liitle  essays — 
intimate  word  pictures  of  famous 
people,  famous  books,  famous 
places.  Perhaps  you  too  will 
say:  "1  o  me  the  little  free  book 
opened  the  door  of  a  vast  new 
world  of  pleasure." 

|  l .  IV  76-11 

|  A  copy  free  to  every 
|  Collier  reader;  . 
j  Just  mail  this  today 

I’.  K  t  OLLIER  &:  SON.  416  V  est  t  hirteenth  Street,  New  ^rk. 
|  ^  uu  may  send  me  the  free  Harvard  Classic*  Book:  ihj  obligation. 
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The  First  Mile  Under  30  Seconds 


construction  which 
achieved  new  records  when 
speed  was  a  sport  is  setting 
the  pace  on  the  firing  line 
where  tremendous  speed  is 
part  of  a  day’s  work  and 
lives  hang  on  tire  depend¬ 
ability. 

Layer  on  layer  of  power 
ful  little  cords  assure  great¬ 
est  structural  strength  and 
longest  wear. 

Each  layer  is  impregnated 
with  live  rubber  to  give 
elasticity  and  life. 

‘Royal  Cords*  will  carry 
you  farthest  at  least  ex¬ 
pense  for  tires,  repairs,  gas 
and  oil. 

They  tire  the  real  thrift 
tires  of  the  day. 


28 Vs  seconds,  made  over 
12  years  ago  at  Ormond 
Beach  by  the  Stanley 
M  Bug.” 

It  was  made  on  Cord 
Tires, 

— the  pioneer  tires  of  cord 
construction,  first  of  the 
many  makes  that  followed. 

They  were  developed  and 
produced  by  an  important 
unit  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company. 

Years  of  experience  and 
ceaseless  toiling  for  im¬ 
provement  have  enabled  us 
to  perfect  the  cord  tire 
principle. 

Royal  Cords’  are  the 
final  development. 

And  the  same  principle  of 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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I  Science  vs.  Guesswork 


How  “hit-or-miss”  lubrication 
gave  way  to  the  scientific  use  of  oils 


FRICTION  in  any  power  plant 
— whether  steel  mill  or  auto¬ 
mobile  engine— is  the  worst  enemy 
of  economy  and  full  power. 

The  practical  need  for  something 
to  reduce  friction  brought  about 
the  first  use  of  lubricants.  Fish 
oils  and  animal  fats  were  first  used. 

It  was  later  found  that  petroleum 
would  yield  different  types  of  lu¬ 
bricating  oils  of  marked  superiority. 

Development  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  different  grades  and  classes 
of  lubricating  oils  came  at  a  for¬ 
tunate  time.  For  mechanical  arts 
developed  rapidly. 

Unless  the  lubricating  problems 
were  properly  met,  mechanical  de¬ 
velopment  would  fail  in  its  aim. 
Only  the  properly  lubricated 
engine  could  yield  the  efficiency 
aimed  at. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  were 
the  first  manufacturers  of  petro¬ 
leum  residual  lubricants;  and  were 
the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  scien¬ 
tific  lubrication  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  power  saving  by  the  use  of 
proper  lubricants. 

In  taking  up  automobile  lubri¬ 
cation.  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  sim¬ 
ply  pursued  its  pro¬ 
fessional  methods 
w  hich  were  already 
well  established  in 
other  fields  of 


power- production  and  transmis¬ 
sion. 

The  Chart  of  Automobile  Rec¬ 
ommendations  at  the  right  repre¬ 
sents  our  professional  advice. 

In  using  the  oil  specified  for  your 
car.  you  will  use  oil  whose  cor¬ 
rectness  was  determined  by  very 
thorough  and  careful  engineering 
analysis  of  your  engine.  The  oil 
specified  combines  high  quality 
with  correct  body. 

It  will  give  you: 

(/)  Increased  power — noticeable 
particularly  on  the  bills. 

[2)  Reduced  carbon  deposit. 

(  ?)  Reduced  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion. 

(7)  Reduced  oil  consumption. 

(5)  Freedom  from  unnecessary 
repairs. 

If  you  use  an  oil  which  less  cor¬ 
rectly  meets  your  engine  condi¬ 
tions  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
you  are  almost  surely  pouring 
trouble  into  your  crank  case. 

Write  for  64-page  booklet  con¬ 
taining  complctcdiscussion  of  your 
lubrication  problems,  list  of  troubles 
with  remedies  and 
complete  Charts 
of  Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  Automo¬ 
biles,  Motorcycles, 
Tractors  and  Mo¬ 
tor-boat  l'.ngincs. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  buying  CSjrgn)  le  MoKluila  from  your  dealer,  it  13  3jlcy.  to  pure  Him*  in 
original  p**k.igc».  I/***  for  rhe  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  It  the*  dealer 
hi*  imk  '.he  grade  » pen  lied  lor  ynur  car,  he  can  ciiily  KYtltC  ii  *or  enu. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Specialist*  in  tha  manufacture  of  high-grad#*  lubricant*  for 
every  cUa»  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


D  > /nettle  Drum  he*  ; 


Pfi-.r.  RtnJ*o,  Kiti'Ji  C:!i,  \rn 


York.  Chinan,  Phiudrlpliu,  I ndunjpou,  Mmnraptili*,  Prl-hafgh,  Miilltrv 


iminmii.  •HiMMitMiMiHMiMiiiiiiHnmniniiiimiimiiinuiiiiiuiunimiiiiiiiiinmuimiui 
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Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

E*ptonal\un  The  four  of 

Gargoyle  NfobiloiU,  for  engine  lubri¬ 
cation,  purified  10  remove  tire  carbon. 

Gargoyle  Mob.lo.l  "A " 

9  Gargoyle  Mohilnil  “B" 

Gargoyle  Mobil  oil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mohilnil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Cliart  helnw,  the  lertei  opposite 
•he  car  indicate*  the  grade  nt  tiergoylr 
MtibilnlU  ibai  vnould  be  uid  For  e* 
ample,  ,,.V  mean*  Gargoyle  Mohilnil 
"  A.  ‘  mean*  Gargoyle  Mobil- 

oil  •'Arctic,"  tir-  The  recommenda¬ 
tion*  coverall  morfeKol  both  pe*wng*i 
ami  commercial  eehU  le*  uniats  <4 her* 
wite  noted. 

This  Chan  i%  compiled  H*  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company *•  fhmrd  of  Kngineen  and 
represent  %  our  professional  ad  vice  on 
Correct  Automobile  l.ubtnmton. 
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UIaI  1 ,  titty — own  torty  years  ago — more  than  one-halt  oi  an 
the  deaths  in  our  cities  were  of  babies  under  five — the  nation’s 
most  precious  resource. 

Your  children  are  better  protected  now.  Their  health  is  safe¬ 
guarded;  each  year  the  dangers  are  reduced  and  their  life  made 
surer.  This  protection  is  due  largely  to  the  regulations  which 
govern  the  principal  food  of  children — milk. 

ex|>cricnee  can,  has  built  up  a  name 
which,  in  itself,  is  a  symbol  of  purity 
and  protection. 

Today,  wherever  milk  in  a  safe,  con¬ 
venient,  nutritious  form  is  needed  for 
the  children,  for  the  kitchen,  for  the 
table,  for  out-of-the-way  places  all  over 
the  world,  there  is  a  product,  backed  by 
the  Borden  name,  to  till  the  need. 

This  is  the  fulfillment  of  Gail' Borden’s 
ambition. 


The  purity  of  milk  and  its  protection 
from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  Gail  Borden’s  one  idea.  And 
when  be  formulated  that  idea  as  the 
Borden  code  it  liecume  not  only  the 
foundation  for  an  industry  but  a  basis  for 
all  subsequent  milk  sanitary  regulations. 

Founded  upon  this  idea  is  the  Borden 
institution.  Ibis  company,  amplifying 
and  improving  Gail  Borden’s  code  as 
onlv  an  institution  of  its  resources  and 


BORDEN  S  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY.  123  Borden  Bldg.,  New  York 
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I  Woman-power!  Today  she 

'  does  the  work  of  a  force  of  men. 
Alone— with  her  typewriter  and  the 
Mimeograph — she  easily  turns  out  thirty 

or  forty  thousand  letters  a  day — and  more  —  letters 
exactly  like  her  neatest  typewriting — nobby  letters. 
And  if  occasion  demands  she  can  quickly  trace  a  sketch 
or  diagram  on  the  same  sheet — all  complete  in  one  prun¬ 
ing.  Also  she  produces  the  office  and  factory  forms — 
with  a  big,,  clean-cut  saving  of  both  time  and  money.  Let 
us  show  you  what  remarkable  war-time  work  woman- 
power  and  the  Mimeograph  are  doin&  for  American 
business — may  do  for  yours.  Send  for  new  booklet  “M” 
today.  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York, 

Note  tills!  The  Mimeograph,  and  our  supplies  for 
it,  are  made  to  work  together.  Upset  that  relationship, 
the  work  suffers,  valuable  time  and  materials  are  lost, 
and  our  responsibility  for  quality  and  output  ceases. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  FRANCE 

BY  JAMES  HOPPER 

C  O  L  L  V  F.  It '  8  HT  KCIAL  1  (ORRK8PONDKNT 


THE  first  ti tip  I  m iw  the  chateau  was  on  the  night 
our  batteries  were  going  into  position  to  relieve 
the  French  who,  after  n  bloody  struggle,  at  length 
had  stopped  the  Germans  before  Montdidicr.  For  four 
days  we  had  been  marching  steadily  toward  the 
rising  boom  of  the  cannon,  through  a  pretty  coun¬ 
try  of  soft  hills  and  swales,  lush  and  green,  and  small 
woods  Just  tipped  by  the  wand  of  spring.  Then  for 
two  days  we  had  been  halted  in  a  village  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  battle  area,  as  a  fishing  hamlet 
is  on  the  Ihore  of  a  sea— a  village  packed  with 
troops,  with  French  chasseurs,  tirailleurs,  zouaves, 
and  legers  among  whom  our  own  men  had  gained 
popularity  by  means  of  their  football,  their  military 
band,  and  their  joyous  boyishness.  There  the  bronze 
hum  of  airplanes  was  always  overhead;  the  cannon¬ 
ade  at  times  reached  n  volume  of  sound  which  made 
the  heart  thump  in  return;  and  we  could  see,  to  the 
cast,  the  line  of  balloons,  up  in  the  air,  which  roughly 
gave  us  the  line  of  battle  along  the  ground. 

The  Rendezcoiut 

THAT  evening,  at  mess,  the  colonel  said:  "The  bat¬ 
teries  are  going  in  to-night."  I  stuck  close  to  him 
after  that,  and  when,  at  nine  o'clock,  his  automobile 
slid  smoothly  into  the  court  of  the  old  farm  where 
we  were  billeted,  I  asked  him  if  1  could  go  along. 
He  said  yes.  and  I  climbed  in  after  him.  The  ma¬ 
chine  went  away  with  a  buzz,  und  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  we  were  in  another  land.  The  village  we  had 
just  left  still  held  a  few  civilians.  The  next  through 
which  we  whirled  was  a  deserted  village;  some  of 
the  houses  were  tightly  barred  and  shuttered;  others 
had  doors  open  like  black  holes,  eloquent  of  the  haste 
of  departure.  Twice  more  we  passed  through  evacu¬ 
ated  hamlet*  like  the  first;  then  we  went  through  one 
which,  besides  being  empty,  beside*  having  lost  it* 
soul,  was  also  being  physically  destroyed.  There 
were  holes  in  the  roofs,  and  tiles  thrown  wild  about, 
and  one  poor  little  chaumtere  had  collapsed  entirely 
into  a  heap  of  dust-evidences  of  recent  shelling. 
The  next  village,  though,  showed  more  than  signs 
of  recent  shelling;  it  was  actually  heing  shelled,  and 
it  was  there  we  stopped,  because  it  was  there  the 
P.  C.  (post  of  commandment)  was  to  be  established- 
The  colonel  had  sent  Captain  F.  there  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  with  the  French  interpreter.  Lieutenant  T., 
to  reconnoitcr,  and  now  he  wished  to  see  them  to 
get  their  report. 

So  the  machine  stopped  right  there,  in  the  center 
of  the  very  wide  main  street.  At  first  1  was  not 
quite  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  sound  1  heard.  The 
machine  was  a  limousine;  we  were  inclosed  in  glass, 
and  within  that  glass  chamber  the  cr-r-r-rump  of 
shell  bursts  had  a  sort  of  attenuated  and  almost 
pretty  quality,  as  of  bubbles  bursting  far  up  in  the 
air.  But  the  moon  was  coming  up,  and  after  a  while 
I  noticed  that  new  holes,  here  and  there,  were  ap¬ 
pearing  in  roofs  as  if  by  enchantment;  that  tiles 
took  wing  a*  if  they  were  swallows.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  about  it,  however.  For  the  colonel,  in  his 
corner,  was  sitting  waiting,  perfectly  silent  and 
perfectly  immobile,  never  giving  with  his  head  the 
slightest  bow.  never  acknowledging  by  the  smallest 
motion  or  sign  the  turbulence  about  him.  Looking 
at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  had  to  admit 
that  his  behavior  was  most  fine  and  impressive, 
and  so,  as  I  wished  also  to  look  fine  and  impressive, 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  pattern  my  atti¬ 


tude  by  the  colonel's.  So  I  sat  also,  immobile  and 
silent,  refusing  to  those  things  that  were  flying 
through  the  air  the  courtesy  of  the  smallest  ac¬ 
knowledgment-  But  what  1  was  thinking  was: 
"Unless  thi*  French  town  is  singularly  different 
from  all  other  French  town*,  there  is  about,  or, 
rather,  there  are  all  about  many  very  fine  wine 
cellars,  deep  and  cool  and  strong- vaulted,  very  far 
under  ground,  very  fine  place*  to  be  in."  Finally, 
true  to  the  rendezvous  Captain  F.  and  Lieutenant  T. 
came  down  the  street,  sliding  along  close  to  the  walls, 
as  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  do.  The  colonel  opened 
the  door  of  the  limousine  and  called  them  over.  They 
came  to  the  door,  and  there,  right  in  the  middle  of 
that  broad  street  now  naked  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
followed  the  longest  and  strangest  conversation  I 
have  ever  heard. 

It  was  all  about  the  P.  C. — should  the  P.  C. 
be  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  or  the  left  side 
of  the  street?  The  young  officers  had  performed 
their  mis*ion  well.  There  was  on  the  right  a  series 
of  good  cellar*  admirably  qualified  to  serve  for 
the  P.  C.  Only  on  the  left  aide  of  the  street  there 
existed  also  a  series  of  cellars  admirably  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  turned  into  a  P.  C.  The  cellars  on  the 
right  aide  of  the  street  had  extra  tfualitiea  which 
the  cellars  on  the  left  side  had  not,  but  the  cellar* 
on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  on  the  other  hand,  pos¬ 
sessed  several  pleasing  characteristics  unknown  of 
the  cellar*  on  the  right  I  heard  these  qualities  and 
characteristics  described,  enumerated,  extolled,  com¬ 
pared,  weighed,  and  balanced.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  thing  I  was  hearing.  Now  that  the  limousine 
door  was  open,  other  sounds  which  had  already 
claimed  my  attention  came  in  freely.  There  was 
not  a  moment  when  something  was  not  whistling 
through  the  air  or  bursting  somewhere.  Every  once 
in  a  while  the  whistling  became  a  vicious  rising 
shriek,  and  both  Captain  F.  and  Lieutenant  T.  ducked 
the  least  hit,  and  placed  that  silly  glass  automahile 
between  themselves  and  the  sound.  Then  they  would 
resume:  "You  see,  colonel,  the  cellars  on  the  right, 
etc.,  etc."  I  should  have  liked  to  see  them,  those 
cellar*.  Maybe  I  could  have  given  an  opinion.  But 
no  one  Invited  me,  no  one  at  all. 

A  Duel  of  Clamor a 

AT  length  the  colonel  decided  on  the  cellars  to  the 
left.  He  closed  the  limousine  door,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  leaped  forward  again,  while  the  captain  and  the 
lieutenant  seemed  to  disappear  into  the  ground  just 
where  they  had  stood.  We  left  the  village,  by  a 
church  with  a  nicked  steeple,  and  were  in  the  open 
country.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  were  shell  holes, 
and  some  on  the  road  itself,  and  now  and  then,  its 
sound  filtered  and  attenuated  by  the  glass  within 
which  we  sat — smotherrd  too,  I  suppose,  by  the  hum 
of  our  motor — a  shell  burst  somewhere,  you  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  far  or  near,  with  a  sort 
of  queer,  liquid,  futile  pop.  Then  we  passed  long 
convoys,  going  slowly  and  smoothly  and  imperturb¬ 
ably  across  this  plain  streaked  with  flying  death, 
and  our  men,  heimeted  like  Hermes,  silhouetted 
blackly  under  the  moon,  sat  high  on  their  horse*, 
or  still  higher  on  their  wagons,  immobile,  with 
straight  spines  and  never  a  nod.  We  left  them  be¬ 
hind.  turned  into  a  smaller  road,  then  turned  once 
more  into  a  great  park,  and  rolled  up  to  the  chateau. 
Never  had  there  been  such  a  din— at  least  I  had 


never  heard  such  or  dreamed  of  such.  The  great 
park,  and  the  woods  surrounding  it,  evidently  were 
full  of  hidden  batteries,  and  these  were  all  going  it 
at  once  in  a  sort  of  high,  joyous  orgy  of  reckless 
firing.  One  battery  seemed  to  he  right  up  against 
one  of  the  comers  of  the  chateau,  though  it  was  in¬ 
visible.  It  rocked  the  old  pile,  and  the  blast*  from 
the  others  in  the  wood  seemed  to  hummer  down  upon 
its  roaring  in  a  duel  made  of  huge  clamors.  The 
chateau,  a  noble  pile  still  unmarred  except  from  one 
small  shell  which,  hitting  glancingly,  had  merely 
made  a  scratch  above  the  shivered  glass  marquise, 
trembled  and  trembled;  It  seemed  impossible  that, 
after  Ita  centuries  of  high  repose  and  silence,  it 
should  he  able  to  bear  this  odious  and  vast  assault 
of  vulgar  noise;  the  stones  themselves  seemed  ready 
to  disintegrate.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  din. 

Le  Yoila! 

ET  when  we  came  to  the  door,  and  the  colonel 
asked  of  the  French  sentry  where  Major  S.  could 
be  found,  it  was  atiptoe  that  the  sentry  went  off  down 
the  hall  to  inquire,  and  when  he  returned  it  was  still 
atiptoe,  and  he  brought  with  him  an  orderly  who 
wore  slippers  with  thick  felt  soles  so  that  hr  would 
not  make  any  noise.  The  orderly  placed  his  head 
within  a  few  inches  of  ours  and  spoke  in  whispers. 
"Who  was  it  we  wanted?"  "We  wanted  to  speak  to 
MajorS."  "Ah,  the  commandant  amcricnin!"  "Yes, 
we  wanted  the  commandant  americain.”  "Sh-sh-Bh- 
sh,'*  he  hissed,  with  a  finger  to  his  lip.  In  pantomime 
he  signaled  that  we  should  follow  him.  He  took  the 
lead,  holding  a  poor  candle  and  tiptoeing  in  his  felt 
slippers.  Every  few  steps  he  turned  to  us  and 
warned:  "Make  no  noise."  He  opened  a  door,  and 
we  went  down  a  winding  stairway,  then  down  an¬ 
other,  into  a  vast  second -story  cellar.  Thr  lower  we 
went  the  lighter  he  trod  and  the  oftener  he  hissed 
little  signals  enjoining  silence.  Meanwhile  the 
whole  subterrunean  place  rocked  and  shook  as  if  to 
deep  blasts  explodrd  beneath  it.  Once  dowm  below', 
he  led  us  from  cellar  to  cellar.  By  the  flitting  light 
of  his  candle  we  could  see  they  were  full  of  men 
asleep  in  closely  packed  beds.  He  opened  curtains 
and  closed  them;  he  stooped  over  prone  forms  and 
straightened  again;  he  flitted  like  a  ghost,  and  we 
followed,  conscious  of  our  heavy  boots,  terrorized  by 
his  constant  and  urgent  commands  of  silence,  of  thin 
special  and  strange  kind  of  silence  demanded  by  all 
these  men  sleeping  in  a  hideous  tornado  of  the  most 
violent  uproar  imaginable.  Finally  he  straightened 
up  from  a  cot  in  triumph  and,  obtaining  his  effect  of 
glad  annunciation  through  a  further  drop  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  already  resoundless  voice,  breathed :  "Le 
voilfc,  le  monsieur  commandant  ainericain!"  And, 
stooping  in  turn,  our  colonel  woke  up  his  major. 

While  the  two  were  conferring  I  stole  upstairs  and 
made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  chateau.  In  spite  of  the 
many  soldiers  now  occupying  it,  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  doom  one  felt  hovering  above  it,  it  was  still 
nearly  intact  and  unsullied.  The  light  of  my  electric 
torch,  hastily  introduced  within  door  after  door,  re¬ 
vealed  in  sudden  illuminations  great  apartments— 
a  severe  dining  room  in  heavy  paneled  Renaissance, 
a  sumptuous  Louis  Quatorxe  salon,  a  dainty  little 
drawing  room  of  Louis  Seize,  a  modern  hilliard  room. 
Upstairs  were  bedchambers,  with  curtains  and  coun¬ 
terpanes  all  carefully  drawn.  One  big  spare  room  wns 
filled  with  a  disorder  of  discarded  thing*— old  gowns. 
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silk*,  and  satins;  saddles,  (runs,  and  riding  whips, 
a  lady's  Bide  saddle— derelict  reminders  of  gone  joy- 
uua  days.  One  door  was  locked.  One  felt  irresist¬ 
ibly  a  sense  of  presence  still  here,  of  a  presence 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  chance  occupants 
brought  here  by  the  great  world  catastrophe,  but  a 
presence  more  delicate  and  subtle,  left  here  en¬ 
chanted  from  brilliant,  guy  days,  from  dignified, 
intimate,  and  quiet  days  of  yore.  This  is  the  way  I 
first  suw  the  chateau. 

“There  Goes  Number  Eight ” 

AFTER  that  there  came  a  period  when  I  saw  it 
often,  but  at  a  distance.  The  P.  C.  by  this  time 
had  been  established  in  the  cellars  (the  ones  to  the 
right,  after  allf)  of  the  doomed  little  village  of  X., 
and  we  lived  there  the  life  of  cave  men,  in  cellars 
dug  out  of  chalk,  the  walls  of  which,  constantly  rub¬ 
bing  us  with  a  sort  of  diabolical  persistence,  whitened 
our  clothes,  our  hands,  and  our  faces  till  we  all  had 
the  appearance  of  so  many  pale  bakers.  There  was 
much  of  interest  to  be  seen,  through  careful  crawl¬ 
ing,  in  the  village  itself,  the  village  so  expressive 
of  the  two  inexorable  accompaniments  of  old  war— 
Fear  and  Pillage.  First  there  was  the  layer  of 
fear,  the  evidence,  easily  read,  of  the  sudden  alarm, 
of  the  cry:  “The  bochcs  are  coming!” — doors  left 
open  wide  as  if  screaming,  doors  ajar,  sometimes 
a  meal  all  served,  on  the  table.  Then  there  was  the 
layer  of  pillage — the  wild  disorder  left  by  troops 
which,  having  fought  for  days,  still  fighting  twenty- 
four  hours  each  day,  troops  burned  with  powder, 
with  sun,  with  wind,  corroded  with  fatigue,  had 
little  leisure  to  be  careful  of  frail  things.  In  the 
mairie — the  town  hall — on  the  floor,  in  a  litter  of 
old  documents,  legal  papers,  everything,  lay  the 
twenty-four  brilliant  brass  helmets  of  the  twenty- 
four  bravo  firemen  of  X.,  the  chiefs  long  plumet 
pathetically  broken.  The  little  schoolhouse  had  been 
hit  by  a  210;  in  an  avalanche  of  stones,  plaster, 
charts,  broken  desks,  I  picked  up  the  copy  books  of 
Isabelle.  Little  Isabelle,  on  the  day  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  had  been  at  a  problem  in  domestic  arithmetic. 
Here  were  all  the  figures  carefully  aligned,  written 
in  a  fine  hand  just  slightly  cramped — flour,  so  much; 
salt,  so  much;  coffee,  and  so  on.  Also  she  had 
written  a  composition  on  the  danger*  of  alcohol. 
“Alcohol,"  little  Isabelle  had  written,  very  seriously, 
**b  a  poison  which  commits  fearful  ravages  in  the 
system  of  Man/'  On  the  one  remaining  wall  of  the 
fichodhounc  one  motto  still  hung.  From  the  center 
of  this  scene  of  violence  and  devastation — that  scene 
which  fairly  screamed:  “Live  while  you  live,  for  to 
morrow  you  die”  <or  “Spend  what  you  have,  fol¬ 
io-morrow  you  lose  It”)  the  little  motto  on  the 
wall  still  persisted  in  sagely  advising  whosoever 
might  rend  to  “Save  every  day,  even  though  it  Ik- 
just  one  cent.” 

There  were  many  interesting  things  in  X., 
but  still  it  was  city  life,  city  life  in  its  worst 
conditions,  slum  life  with  people  crowded  to¬ 
gether  without  the  legal  amount  of  air  space,  and 
one  longed  for  the  country.  The  fashionable 
walk,  thon,  was  not  to  Bronx  Park  or  Coney 
Island,  but  to  the  batteries,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
u  half  uway  across  the  pretty  green  land.  One 
would  start  uf  a  fine  morning.  By  fine.  I  do  not 
mean  one  free  from  the  usual  missiles  thut  make 
nn  ugly  day — min  and  snow  and  pelting  had 
hut  free  from  missiles  still  more  material,  though 
the  other  thing  also  counted.  One  would  start  out 
of  a  fine  morning— and  it  wa«  exactly  like 
starting  to  row  in  a  frail  shell  across  a  JfiS* 
sheet  of  water  which  was  for  the  moment 
very  smooth  but  likely  to  be  kicked  up  by  a  t  jfl 
squall  any  moment-  I  mean,  that  is  what 
it  felt  like  internally.  Here  was  the  nice  l  dC* 
green  land  stretching  out  before  you,  nil 
quiet  and  peaceful,  yet  you  knew  that  any 
moment  the  weather  might  change,  and. 
once  started,  there  was  no  refuge  till  at  the  1 

other  end  of  the  journey.  Well,  you  started,  i  ^ 

and  sometime*  appearances  were  truthful.  J 
and  your  walk  was  a  nice  stroll  all  nf  the  I  9 
way;  and  sometimes  appearance*  lied,  just  AS 
as  they  are  always  accused  uf  doing  (who  /  JJIP 
wouldn't  lie  if  constantly  called  u  liar?)  / 

Even  then,  though,  it  was  not  so  terri-  / 
ble.  We  knew  the  tricks  of  old  Brother  7 
Boche  pretty  well  by  that  time.  Pelt¬ 
ing  crossroad*,  tor  instance.  Is  one  A*  \ 

of  his  patient  pursuits.  If.  nearing  £ 

crossroads,  we  heard  the  well  known  JKm 

silken  whir  through  the  sky.  and  >  V 


the  accompanying  detonation,  we  sirriPly  waited — and 
waiting  is  best  and  most  pleasantly  done  lying  in  the 
gras*,  your  nose  taking  full  the  scent  of  the  turf,  your 
eye*  following  the  little  beastie*  that  crawl  up  and 
down  the  grass  blades.  Waiting  thus,  w«*d  count,  “One 
— there  goes  number  two — three— here's  the  fourth 
— five.  I  guess  it's  going  to  be  eight — six,  seven, 
eight — I  guess  that’s  all.”  We'd  then  get  up  re¬ 
freshed,  and  cross  those  crossroads.  It  is  strange 
how  close — with  all  our  complexities  and  degenera¬ 
cies-  we  are  still  to  Mather  Earth,  and  what  a  deep 
comfort  there  is  on  her  bosom.  For  one  thing,  you 
fee!  so  reassuringly  little  there.  Among  the  grass 
blades,  in  no  time  you  are  a  little  gnome — it  would 
take  more  than  the  boche,  it  would  take  God  to  find 
you.  Another  strange  thing  is  how  large  the  earth, 
which  is  60  Bmall  in  the  sidereal  system,  is  when 
compared  to  man's  most  ambitious  activities.  Eying 
down  in  the  grass,  with  the  plain  stretching  on  all 
sloes,  one  saw  Brother  Roche's  pelting  activities  in 
their  proper  proportions:  his  biggest  projectiles  were 
pills  and  his  biggest  guns  pea  shooters. 

The  Singing  Birds 

WELL,  it  was  thus,  sometimes  with  many  stops, 
sometimes  with  few,  sometimes  with  none  at  all, 
that  I  would  arrive  to  our  regiment's  batteries.  For 
my  visit  I  usually  chose  Battery  C  because  it  was 
in  such  a  pleasing  place.  It  was  in  a  wood,  a  fresh 
wood  all  young  with  spring.  On  the  greund  was  a 
carpet  of  grass,  very  light  green,  with  daisies  here 
and  there;  just  above  were  low  hushes,  also  of  that 
enchanting  light  green;  then  above,  the  boughs  of 
the  trees,  also  light  green;  and  in  between,  the  very 
trunks  were  green  with  a  thin  moss 
like  velvet,  so  that  between  ground 
and  tree  top  the  atmosphere,  shot  f  1 
through  by  a  pale-green  sun,  was  7  I 
like  a  translucent  ami  trembling  i 
liquid  emerald.  The  officer*  / 
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young  men.  grave  and  alert  an  to  their  work,  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  and  eager,  yet  possessed  of  « 
wealth  of  gaycty  and  good  humor.  At  night  they 
slept  in  holes,  but  for  the  day  they  had  pluced  a 
table  in  a  space  between  four  trees,  a  roof  of  tent¬ 
ing  above  it,  chairs  about — and  there  they  sat,  in 
this  fantastically  pretty  place,  this  place  made  for 
fairies,  and  listened  to  the  singing  of  the  hirdx,  Lit¬ 
erally  listened  to  the  singing  of  the  birds,  for  the 
grove  was  vibrant  with  the  winged  brasties,  who 
never  for  an  instant  stopped  singing — blackbirds, 
robins,  and  little  wrens,  reenforced  at  times  by  a 
skylark,  which,  rising  from  a  field  near  by,  rose  high, 
high  above  us,  just  visible  like  a  little  moaquito  up 
there  between  the  branches,  and  sang  and  sang  and 
sang,  desperately,  flying,  flying,  flying  the  while,  till 
just  when  we  were  sure  ho  was  going  to  die  of 
ecstasy  in  another  moment,  he  folded  his  wings  and 
dropped  swooning  to  his  mate  and  his  nest  again.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  in  this  grove  the  only  sound 
was  of  the  singing  birds.  But  somehow  this  was  the 
sound  which  held  the  ear.  The  other  sound  came 
from  the  guns.  There  were  batteries  all  about  uo— 
in  the  same  grove,  in  other  groves,  out  in  the  plain, 
all  cunningly  hidden,  and  they  were  going  it  forever 
in  a  ceaseless  and  terrific  clamor.  You'd  hear  the 
sharp  cracking  detonation,  the  w-whhh-ee-ee-ee-ee  of 
the  departing  shell,  and  the  wood,  immediately  catch¬ 
ing  the  echo,  raised  it  to  a  noise  like  that  of  wind 
going  through  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  in  storm — that 
sound,  but  a  million  times  multiplied.  This  for  one 
shot — hut  one  shot  was  rare:  one  would  follow  an¬ 
other  almost  instantly;  there  were  single  files  of 
them  or  salvos  of  them;  batteries  would  answer  each 
other,  or  mingle  their  terrific  voices;  and  the  whole 
grovr*  seemed  a  little  rocking  ship  in  a  terrifying 
hurricane  of  iron  wind.  Yet  always  it  was  the  song 
of  the  birds  we  heard,  the  song  of  tho 
indomitable  little  beauties,  each  one  pour- 
ing  out,  drop  by  drop,  frail  beauty  upon 
A  the  world,  the  world  ravaged  and  deaf- 
|  enod  and  all  atremble  with  violence. 

1  J  Nor  do  I  mean  to  *ay  that  those 

young  artillery  officers  did  nothing  but 
hit  and  listen  to  the  hirds!  A  tele¬ 
phone  was  upon  the  table,  and  a  hook. 
In  the  hook  was  the  program  for  tho 
day’s  firing,  received  froth  headquar¬ 
ters  at  midnight,  and  by  the  telephone 
came  orders  for  extra  firing,  or  de¬ 
mands  relayed  from  the  infantry  by 
the  observation  points.  Every  now 
and  then  the  book  or  the  telephone 
would  say:  Fire  (so  many)  sheila  of 
a  certain  kind  at  52312  (or  some  other 
number).  They  would  look  at  the  map 
to  find  52312,  which  would  he  a  cross¬ 
road,  an  ammunition  dump,  or 
some  one  else’*  battery  or  P.  C.J 
there  would  be  a  quick,  precise 
mathematical  calculation;  then 
they'd  say  altogether,  politely:  “HI 
take  it.”  and  one  of  them,  either 
Captain  W.  or  the  one  designated 
by  him,  would  take  it.  He  would 
walk  a  few  steps  down  a  little  path 
and  hrre  were  tho  guns,  in  their 
pita,  covered  with  green  boughs 
which  had  a  utilitarian  purpose 
but  which  looked  like  triumphal 
wreaths —  (tYwfim/ed  on  /ai ;jr  30) 


The  inevitable  had  hujjjHned  a  2 to  had 
hit  the  chateau;  the  stult  had  hit  s quant 
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eggs,  over  a  stain  upon  the  carpet.  It  was  a  tragic 
world,  but  it  was  also  a  most  amusing  place. 

He  approached  the  desk  downstairs.  “I'm  Kndi 
cott,  Room  422«"  he  told  the  clerk. 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Endicott,”  nodded  the  clerk. 

“In  leaving  my  room  a  moment  ago  I  bumped 
against  a  waiter  bringing  a  tray  to  421. ” 

“Mr.  McCord.” 

“McCord,  yes.  So  the  waiter  called  him.  Odd 
person.” 

The  clerk  shrugged  his  shoulders  “One  meets  ao 
many  people  in  this  business,  Mr.  EndicotL  Mr. 
Curxon  McCord  is — eccentric,  yes.” 

"Rather,”  Endicott  agreed  dryly.  “Well,  anyway, 
I  collided  with  the  waiter,  knocked  the  tray  out  of  his 
hand,  spilled  milk  and  broken  eggs  all  over  the  run¬ 
ner,  and — put  it  on  my  bill,  and  don't  blame  the 
waiter  Will  you  see  to  it?” 

"Very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Endicott.  Don't  let  it 
worry  you,  please.” 

"I  won't,”  said  Endicott.  “But  It  worried  Mr. 
McCord  One  would  think  that  there  were  no  more 
eggs  or  milk  in  the  world.” 

The  clerk  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Hypochondriacs,  you  know,  Mr.  Endicott — ” 

"Oh,  that's  it?  Some  breakfast  for  one  who  thinks 
himself  an  invalid!" 

The  clerk  smiled.  "Well,  people  with  lung  trouble 
believe  that  diet — ” 

"It  is  the  correct  thing,  hut—" 

"Oh,  1  assure  you,  Mr.  Endicott,  that  Mr.  McCord 
is  really,  allowing  for  his  advanced  years,  ns  healthy 
as  could  be.  Our  awn  doctor — we  are  very  particu¬ 
lar  here — hypochondriacal,  that's  all.  We  should 
not  permit-  anxiety  for  our  other  guests —  But  he 
— we  rannot  govern  our  establishment  as  one  would 
govern  his  private  home.  If  a  man  pays,  and  is 
not  offensive — for  the  trouble  incurred  in  looking  to 
the  express  office  Mr.  McCord  pays  moat  liber¬ 
ally,  sir.” 

"Express  office?” 

The  clerk  smiled  again.  "We  supply  our  table  from 
our  own  private  farm,  Mr.  Endicott.  You  have  dined 
here.  You  know  our  cuisine.  But  a  hypochondriac! 
What  can  one  do?  McCord  is  convinced  that  his 
health  is  in  a  precarious  condition.  Hi*  own  eggs, 
from  some  private  farm — these  arc  all  that  will 
satisfy  him.  And  so  they  arc  expressed  here,  and 
sent  up  to  him.  One  meets  all  sorta  in  a  hotel,  Mr. 
Endicott.” 

"Yes,  an  invalid  who  can  get  away  with  that  sort 
of  a  breakfast  is  a  queer  sort.  But  not  very  profita¬ 
ble  to  your  dining  room,  I  should  imagine.” 

The  clerk  laughed.  "Not  so  unprofitable  as  you 
would  imagine,  sir.  The  breakfast  that  you  saw  is— 
er — medicine.  It  does  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Me- 
Cord’s  appetite.” 

“Well,  God  bless  the  dear  old  crank!  May  he  live 
to  be  a  million,”  grinned  EndicotL  "You'll  see  to  it 
that  the  waiter  is  not  blamed.  Thank  you.” 

He  turned  and  entered  the  breakfast  room.  The 
head  waiter  led  him  to  a  table. 

"Six  raw  eggs,  a  bowl  of  milk — ” 

"Very  good,  sir,”  said  the  head  waiter. 

Endicott  stared  at  the  impassive  face  of  the  servi¬ 
tor.  He  shook  his  head. 

"Lord,  no,”  he  cried.  “Not  for  me.  I  was  think¬ 
ing— no,  wondering,  aloud.  For  me—"  He  eyed 
the  menu.  “Grapefruit,  coffee — ” 

"An  omelet,  sir?”  suggested  the  waiter. 

Decisively  Endicott  shook  hi*  head.  "Some  chops; 
toasL” 

"Thank  you,  sir.”  The  waiter  withdrew. 

T^NDICOTT  sat  a  moment.  Then  he  arose,  walked 

Jinto  the  lobby,  and  bought  a  morning  paper.  Re¬ 
turning.  he  had  digested  the  headlines  and  read  half 
a  column  of  war  news  when  his  grapefruit  was 
brought  to  him.  i!c  dug  into  it  with  his  spoon  and 
was  about  to  convey  the  first  morsel  to  his  mouth 


..TlipiEU!  The  waiter's  voice  rose.  Endi- 

rott  leaped  forwurd.  The  man  teetered  back 
and  forth  in  a  desperate  rffort  to  retain  his  balance. 
The  tray  slanted  perilously;  backward  the  waiter 
stepped;  Endicott  leaped  forward  again,  his  hands 
ouLstretched.  As  he  did  so,  the  waiter's  foot  caught 
in  the  edge  of  the  insecurely  tacked  runner.  He 
went  down  with  u  crash 

Endicott’*  impulse  was  to  laugh.  There  may  be 
tragedy  in  the  crash  to  the  pavement  of  u  fat  man 
who  has  slipped  upon  a  hananu  peeling,  hut  there  is 
also  comedy,  and  the  latter  outweigh*  the  first.  And 
there  is  something  not  too  suhtly  humorous  in  the 
falling  and  breaking  of  eggs.  But  Endicott  stiflrd 
his  mirth.  He  knew  what  the  dropping  of  a  bowl  of 
milk  and  the  breaking  of  half  a  dozen  eggs  upon  the 
hall  carpet  might  mean  to  the  little  SwisB. 

But  one  cannot  gather  up  spilt  milk,  nor  broken 
eggs.  Futilely  Endicott  bent  over.  One  of  the  half 
dozen  eggs  was  unbroken.  Hr  picked  it  up.  The 
waiter  fought  back  tears. 

“But  m'sieu  is —  M'sicu  is — "  He  hesitated, 
fearful. 

"Clumsy!  You  almost  said  it,”  grinned  Endicott. 

“Non,  non,  m'sieu,  rnais  ” 

“Perfectly  all  right  if  you  had  said  it,”  said  Endi¬ 
cotL  “1  should  look  where  I  go.  But  buck  up,  Emile. 
Stop!  Look!  Listen!  Can  you  hear  it  speak  to 
you?  Does  it  call  you?  Or  your  ears — are  they 
unheeding?  No?” 

Emile's  ears  heard  and  his  eyes  beheld.  Likewise 
his  fingers  acted  upon  sight  and  metuphorical  sound. 
He  snatched  the  yellow  bill  from  Endicott’*  hand 
For  a  moment  his  eyes  lighted.  Then  they  dark¬ 
ened  again. 

“The  rug.  m'sieu.  M’sieu  will  explain— to  the 
management?” 

“I  am  a  clumsy  ass,  Emile.  And  so  I  will  most 
honorably  maintain  against  the  world — and  the 
clerk  downstairs." 

Emile  almost  forced  a  smile.  He  row,  anxiously 
looking  down  his  person  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  egg  stains  adorned  him.  But  the  tray  ha<i 
pitched  away  from  him— or,  with  the  thrifty  caution 
cif  the  Swiss,  he  had  thrown  it  away  from  him — a* 
he  fell. 

His  clothing  was  unharmed.  And  Endicott’a 
twenty-dollar  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward  as¬ 
suaging  lus  waiter’s  pride,  damaged  when  the  tray  fell. 

Then  his  fare  grew  anxious  again.  "M'sieu  Mc¬ 
Cord — his  breakfast — ” 

"Breakfast!”  Endicott's  voice  was  mirthfully  in¬ 
credulous.  "What  sort  of  placid  conscience  has  a 
man  who  can  eat  six  raw  eggs  and  a  bowl  of  milk — ” 
He  looked  down  upon  the  egg  in  his  hand.  He  lifted 
his  palm  and  lowered  it.  staring  at  the  egg  the  while. 
Then  hi*  hand  grew  still.  A*  though  a  magnet  drew 
him,  his  hend  slowly  turned.  In  the  doorway  oppo¬ 
site  hi*  own  room  stood  a  tall,  frail  figure;  a  figure 


with  the  leanness  that 
one  associates  with  as¬ 
cetic  age;  it  stooped 
slightly,  and  leaned 
upon  a  cane.  But  it 
was  the  face  that  drew 
and  held  Endicott’* 
eyes.  Sunken-eyed,  it 
seemed  that  fire*  blazed 
fe.t  the  bottom*  of  twin 
wells.  So  the  eye*  ap¬ 
peared  to  Endicott.  He 
could  not  remove  his 
gaze  from  them.  He 
was  conscious  of  a 
harsh  mouth,  a  dead- 
white  skin,  and  white 
hair.  Figure  and  fea¬ 
ture*,  save  for  the  eyes, 
were  those  of  age, 
worn-out  age.  But  the 
eye*— they  were  vital,  blazingly  alive.  And  in  them 
was  a  concentrated  fury  that  awed  Endicott.  It 
was  uncanny. 

Twenty-six  years  old,  tall,  broad,  vigorous,  Endi¬ 
cott  could,  he  supposed,  have  broken  this  old  man 
with  a  movement  of  one  hand.  Yet  he  felt  as  might 
a  schoolboy  caught  raiding  an  orchard,  trapped 
hy  the  owner.  The  egg  in  hi*  hand  seemed  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  guilt  And  the  schoolboy  either  hide*  his 
spoils  or  surrenders  them  apprehensively.  Endicott 
did  the  latter. 

"I — 1  guess  this  is  yours,”  he  said. 

He  held  out  the  egg.  The  old  man  seized  It.  To 
himself  Endicott  thought  that  the  old  man  must  be 
a  weak-minded  glutton.  Then  he  changed  hi*  view*. 
Those  blazing  eye*  were  not  the  eyes  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness.  They  were  the  eyes  of  virility,  if  not 
of  body,  then  of  mind.  And  virile  minds  do  not  go 
with  gluttonous  bodies. 

"My  fault — entirely,"  stammered  Endicott.  “Opened 
my  door  without  looking,  and  collided  with  Emile 
here.  Sorry  if—” 

"Regrets  are  for  fools,  not  grown  men,”  said  the 
old  man.  The  hand  that  held  the  egg  disappeared 
in  the  pocket  of  the  loose  dressing  gown  that  envel¬ 
oped  him.  "Well,"  he  cried,  "why  stand  around 
here?  You  have  ruined  my  breakfast  with  your 
clumsiness.” 

ENDICOTT  flushed  angrily.  The  schoolboy  em¬ 
barrassment  left  him. 

"If  you  will  permit  me,”  he  said  coldly,  "I  will 
instruct  the  clerk  to  replace — ” 

"Replace!  Replace!”  Hi*  blazing  glance  shifted 
from  Endicott  to  the  frightened  waiter.  "You  will 
bring  me  more  eggs  and  more  milk,”  he  said,  "and 
will  keep  your  eyes  open." 

He  had  stepped  inside  his  room  and  closed  the 
door  before  Endicott  could  speak  again. 

Emile  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Cautiously,  with 
an  eye  upon  the  door  through  which  the  old  man 
had  disappeared,  hr  tapped  his  forehead. 

Endicott  nodded.  His  anger  at  the  rudeness  of 
McCord  left  him.  He  grinned  at  Emile.  "Cheer  up,” 
he  advised.  "There  is  more  milk  in  the  world,  and 
more  eggs.” 

"True,  m'sieu.”  Emile’s  hand  slid  into  his 
trousers  pocket;  his  Angers  caressed  the  bill  that 
Endicott  had  given  him.  "True,  m'sieu,”  he  said 
again.  “And  though  positions  are  rare,  still,  m'sieu 
ha*  promised — ” 

"111  see  the  clerk  immediately,”  said  Endicott. 

He  took  the  elevator  just  as  a  chambermaid  ap¬ 
proached  Emile.  Over  his  shoulder  he  saw  them 
discussing  the  accidenL  He  smiled.  A  whole  world 
was  at  u'ar;  whole  cities  were  being  destroyed; 
whole  countrysides  being  laid  waste ;  the  manhood  of 
nations  was  being  wiped  out;  yet  people  could  fuss 
and  fume  and  become  excited  over  the  loss  of  a  few 
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when  the  paper,  propped  a  carafe,  slid,  im¬ 

pelled  by  a  gentk  breeze  ltom  an  open  window,  to 
*hc  ground.  Bending  over  lor  \t,  Endicott,  straight¬ 
ening  up,  saw  a  girl  standing  in  the  entrance  to  the 
breakfast  room. 

As  though  she  had  been  waiting  to  catch  his  eye, 
her  face  lighted  up.  Smiling,  she  advanced  down 
ibe  room  toward  him.  Endicott  cast  u  hasty  glance 
ubout  him.  It  was  an  hour  rather  late  for  the 
average  breakfast  and  quite  too  early  for  the  aver¬ 
age  luncheon.  Save  for  himself,  and  this  girl  so 
patently  smiling  at  him,  there  was  no  other  guest 
in  the  room. 

And  he  didn’t  know  her!  Of  that,  as  she  came 
nearer,  he  was  most  certain.  And  with  the  certainty 
came  instant  regret.  She  might  not  be  the  loveliest 
girl  that  he  had  ever  seen.  but.  offhand,  he  doubted 
his  ability  to  recollect  a  more  beautiful  set  of  fea¬ 
tures.  And  when  you  placed  below  that  lovely  head 
a  perfect  throat,  and  below  that  a  lithe,  slim  figure, 
beautiful  now,  und  promising  rarer  beauty  at  a 
fuller  maturity — Endicott  wuited  for  the*  girl  to 
perceive  her  mistake.  The  head  waiter,  whose 
guidance  she  had  waved  aside,  bustled  behind  her. 
Endicott  had  the  opportunity  to  compare  her  walk 
with  that  of  another  human  being.  Without  any 
appearance  of  haste,  so  smooth  was  her  locomotion, 
she  made  it  necessary  for  Raoul  to  hurry  to  keep 
up  with  her. 

And  if  she  was  making  an  error,  she  hud  no  knowl¬ 
edge  Dt  it.  For  she  came  to  a  stop  before  the  awk¬ 
ward-feeling  Endicott.  She  extended  a  slim,  smooth 
hand.  It  was  cool  to  the  touch. 

‘•This  t»  delightful,  Mr.  Endicott,’'  she  said.  "1 
feared  that  1  would  have  to  breakfast  alone,  and 
1  Kate  that." 

IF  Raoul  had  observed  Endicott.  und  read  his  em¬ 
barrassment,  he  now  ignored  It  He  busied  himself 
fetching  a  chair.  And  as  his  back  was  turned,  the 
girl  leaned  forward,  close  enough  for  Endicott  to 
note  that  the  color  in  her  cheeks  had  not  been  pur¬ 
chased  with  anything  save  the  most  perfect  health, 
that  her  ryes  were  deepest  violet,  that  her  silken 
hair,  bluish-black,  waved  beautifully,  maddeningly, 
nnd  that  she  had  the  sweetest  dimple  at  the  left 
corner  of  her  mouth. 

"You  are  Farley  Endicott,  aren't  you?"  she 
whispered. 

He  nodded.  He  colored  as  she  gently  disengaged 
her  hand  from  his.  He  had  no.  been  aware  that  he 
was  holding  it,  somehow.  “Please;  pretend  that 
you  know  me." 

Endicott  awoke  to  life.  He  was  furiously  red  as 
he  Insisted  on  taking  the  chair  from  Raoul  and 
placing  it  himself  for  his  unexpected  vis-a-vis.  He 
sat  down  opposite  her.  She  waved  aside  the  menu. 
"What  you  are  having  looks  tempting  enough.’* 
Endicott  spoke  to  Raoul,  and  swiftly  Raoul  sped 
away.  The  girl  leaned  forward  As  she  did,  the 
vagrant  breeze,  entering  the  open  window,  blew  her 
hair  about.  Endicott  caught  himself  envying  the 
breeze.  Again  he  colored,  lie  hid  his  embarrass¬ 


ment  by  rising.  “Please,"  he  said-  "I  like  the 
breeze,  but  your  hair — " 

She  did  dot  argue  or  protest.  He  liked  that  about 
her.  It  seemed,  somehow,  to  betoken  frankness  of 
nature.  And  this  time,  as  he  held  her  chair,  he 
noted  that  her  arm — a  summery  frock  exposed  it — 
looked  firm,  as  though  sturdy  muscles  could  play 
beneath  the  satin  skin. 

AGAIN  seated,  this  time  with  his  back  to  the  en- 
trance,  he  waited  for  her  to  speak.  And  as  he 
waited,  he  studied  her.  This  was  no  girl  of  the 
half-world,  bent  on  flirtation.  She  was  a  gentle¬ 
woman:  that  was  the  moat  obvious  thing  about  her. 
And  ns  her  eyes  met  his  he  knew  that  she  was  a 
gcntlcwomun  in  some  sort  of  distress  For  the  won¬ 
derful  violet  eyes  that  met  hia  so  fairly  held  in 
their  depths  something  of  horror. 

“Mr.  Endicott,  could  you.  for  an  utter  stranger, 
do  a  service  that  might  entail  some  personal  risk?" 

Her  voice  was  cnlm,  unhurried.  But  it  was  the 
preciosity  of  her  phrasing  that  guve  Endicott  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  disturbance  in  her  mind  and  heart. 

Endicott  was  no  verdant  youth.  He  was  traveled, 
might  even  be  termed  cosmopolitan.  He  was  most 
certainly  sophisticated.  Adventure,  feminine  adven¬ 
ture.  was  not  unknown  to  him.  Strikingly  hand¬ 
some,  with  un  air  of  breeding  and  wealth  that 
was  unmistakable,  his  gray  eyes  and  blond  heod 
and  clean-cut,  tanned  features  had  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  many  a  demimondainr.  More  than  one 
charming  lady  had  tried  to  scrape  acquaintance 
with  him. 

But  this  was  not  that  sort  of  girl.  Unconven¬ 
tional — yes.  But  conventions  are  made  to  govern 
ordinary  circumstances,  banal  situations.  And  noth¬ 
ing  ordinary,  nothing  commonplace,  had  brought 
into  these  violet  eyes  opposite  him  the  fear  that  he 
so  easily  read  in  them. 

Endicott  inclined  his  head  slightly. 

“If  there  is  unythlng.  Miss — " 

“Kildare.  Leila  Kildare,"  she  supplied  for  him. 
The  name  appealed  to  him;  he  had  never  heard  it 
before,  though,  he  was  positive. 

“Please  command  me,  Miss  Kildare/'  he  said. 

He  meant  what  he  said.  Even  as  he  had  no  doubts 
about  her,  so  she  had  no  doubts  about  him.  Bizarre 
though  the  situation  was  (it  was  out  of  Endicott’* 
experience,  and  he  would  have  staked  his  life,  his 
eternal  salvation,  that  it  was  beyond  the  girl’s),  he 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  that  this  girl  might 
ask  of  him,  In  honor,  that  he  would  not  immedi¬ 
ately  do. 

“It — it  is  perhaps,  not  as — dangerous  as  I  imagine, 
Mr.  Endicott.  But" — from  her  bodice  she  drew  a 
small  envelope — “I  want  thii  kept  In  safety."  She 
slid  It  across  the  table.  "In  your  pocket,  please/’ 
she  Baid. 

Endicott  placed  it  in  his  pocket;  he  could  not  help 
noting,  as  he  did  so,  that  it  was  without  address. 

“You  will  not  open  it — unless  you  hear  from  me 
telling  you  to  do  so?" 

Endicott  bowed.  The  incident  was  absurd,  mclo- 
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dramatic  to  the  last  degree,  but  her  eyes  told  him 
that  this  was  no  practical  joke. 

“I  will  drop  you  a  line,  or  telephone  you,  at  the 
Wanderers'  Club."  she  told  him. 

Again  he  bowed.  He  was  a  bit  surprised  that  she 
should  know  of  his  membership  in  the  Wanderers'. 
Still,  she  knew  his  name,  and  his  club  affiliation* 
were  quite  well  known.  He  must  not.  though,  in  all 
modesty,  forget  that  the  newspapers  had  frequently 
mentioned  him. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Endicott.  what  do  you  think  of  me?” 

"Think?  Miss  Kildare,  when  I  have  you  longer — " 

"Please.  You  arc  not  that  sort  of  man,"  she  pro¬ 
tested.  “No.  I  mean — for  what  I  have  done.  Can 
you  trust — I  said  a  moment  ago  that  perhaps  1  over¬ 
estimate  your  danger  in  helping  me.  1  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Endicott.  It  may  be  nothing;  it  may  be — fright¬ 
ful.  But  if  you  should  leave  me  now,  it  would  be 
safer,  and—" 

Her  voice  ceased.  Into  her  violet  eye9  came,  inten¬ 
sified,  the  fright,  the  horror,  that  had  lurked  in  them 
all  along.  She  was  looking  over  Endicott’a  shoulder. 
He  saw  her  Iip9  force  themselves  into  a  mirthless 
smile;  he  saw  the  cords  stand  out  in  her  lovely 
throat,  as  she  compelled  herself  to  nod  an  Invitation. 

"Don’t  turn;  don't  look,"  she  breathed.  “But — Ik s 
so  careful!  My  uncle — ” 

Straight  into  the  long  mirror  behind  her  chair 
Endicott  looked  It  reflected  the  entrance  to  the 
breakfast  room.  And,  framed  in  that  entrance, 
glaring  at  the  breakfasting  couple  with  an  air  of 
malignity  that  even  distance  and  the  mirror  could 
not  hide,  stood  the  hypixhondriacol  invalid  of  Room 
421,  Curxon  McCord.  He  had  doffed  the  dressing 
gown,  but  the  morning  clothes  he  ware  hung  us 
loosely  upon  his  emaciated  frame  as  the  gown  had 
A  moment  he  stood  in  the  doorway;  then  a  smile 
appeared  upon  his  features.  He  started  toward 
their  table.  The  girl  leaned  toward  Endicott. 

“Your  name,  Mr.  Endicott,  is  HoUan.  Arnold 
Hoban." 

“I  understand.”  he  said.  He  smiled  as  though  she 
had  uttered  some  light  jest.  The  girl's  eyes,  despite 
the  terror  in  them,  held  something  of  approval,  also, 
as  she  looked  at  him. 

Chapter  II:  Mr.  Cur  son  McCord 

AS  McCord  stopped  at  the  table  Endicott  rose. 

“My  uncle,  Mr.  McCord.  Mr.  Hoban,”  said  the  girl. 
Endicott  smiled  Ingratiatingly. 

“I  am  afraid,  Miss  Kildare,  that  your  uncle  is  not 
made  happy  in  meeting  me.  Unfortunately — " 

McCord  smiled.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  smile;  it 
was  a  smile  of  the  lips  only.  But  his  voice  was  less 
harsh  than  it  hud  been,  in  the  corridor  opposite 
Room  421,  as  he  interrupted  Endicott. 

“If  there  la  any  'unfortunately/"  he  said.  "It  ia 
that  my  temper  is  not  alt  that  it  should  be  in  the 
morning.  I  was  rude,  Mr.  Hoban.  and  I  ask  your 
pardon." 

Youth  is  ever  embarrassed  when  age  craves  for¬ 
giveness — generous  youth.  (Continued  r»w  page  24) 


As  though  she  tnul  been  uniting  to  catch  bin  tyc.  her  face  lightal  up.  Smiting.  *he  adrann'tl  dotrn  the  room  totcard  him 
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Athletic*  are  a  feature  at  Pelham  Dag. 
Here’*  the ’'monkey  drill."  or  setting-up 
JMtcisr.  Push  ball.  buxit:y.  tuy-uf-uar. 
and  baseball  are  abu,  widely  popular 


TRAINING  MARINERS 
MAKING 
|  MENS 


If  Pelham  Bay.  .V.  Y.,  are  tiro  great  naval  schools  —  the 
Pelham  Bay  A  aval  Training  Station .  which  i§  making 
reserve  officers  for  the  Sacy,  and  the  U.  8*  Aaral  Auxiliary 
School .  which  trains  deck  officers  for  our  ntir  merchant 
marine  fleet .  Both  schools  share  the  name  grounds 


Insert  at  left  shows  Commander  William  B. 
franklin.  Commander  Pelham  Bay  Training 
Station:  beUuc .  Lieutenant  IV.  T.  Cochran. 
Xthletic  Officer;  at  right .  Lieutenant  It .  O. 
Wilts ,  commanding  A  aval  Auxiliary  Set  100J 


Aargq  'Sr  Hilaire 


Cal  AtfTJT 

T.C.A.  21 

AU.D*ft- 


Handling  cargo  quickly  is  an  important 
phone  of  the  merchant  *  kipper’s  work. 
Here  is  the  winch  class  at  the  Sacal 
Auxiliary  School  learning  to  unload 


The  theoretical  side  of  navigation  keeps  the  future  deck  officer 
from  mental  stagnation.  Here  he  in,  uorking  out  a  ship’s  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  Marcq  St.  Hilaire  method  of  dead  reckoning.  You 
can  see  how  childishly  simple  it  all  is  by  studying  the  blackboard 
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FROM  BASEBALL  TO  BOCHES 

BY  H.  C.  WITWER  — EIGHTH  INNING 

ILLOTR  ATCD  B  V  K  K.  (i  Rl!  U  K  R  A  N  ir  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


ViVKiJt,  Franck. 

EAR  JOE:  Wfll»  Joe,  I  have  gone  lo  work  and 
shook  the  hand  of  no  le**  than  General  Pershing. 
No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  him :  he's  the  mnnuger 
of  the  American  team  which  is  tryin’  for  the  pen¬ 
nant  over  here  in  France.  Joe.  he’s  one  regular  guy 
if  they  ever  was  one!  He  look*  like  Rockefeller's 
income  in  his  uneyform  too,  Joe,  and  the  French 
people  is  wild  over  him  and  do  everythin#  for  him 
outside  of  pronouncin’  his  name  right.  A  few  duys 
after  me  and  Slim  White  brung  down  that  German 
areyoplane  whilst  cornin'  back  from  Paris,  they  was 
rumors  runnin*  around  wild  that  Gen.  Pershing  w«9 
cornin'  to  visit  our  sector.  Our  captain,  which  name 
I  will  soon  be  pallin’  around  with,  provided  he’*  on 
the  level  with  promisin'  me  a  commission,  send*  for 
me  and  claim*  he  ha*  a  surprise  in  store  for  me. 
He  says  can  I  gucs*  what  it  is. 

“'I  have  no  doubt  been  made  deputy  admiral  in 
the  aviation,”  I  says,  thinkin'  a  job  like  that  would 
be  u bout  right  for  what  I  had  did. 

lie  gimme  u  laugh. 

"No,”  he  says.  "But  General  Pershing  will  be 
here  to-day  and,  bavin#  had  a  report  from  me  of 
your  activities  since  you've  been  in  France,  he  ha* 
expressed  a  desire  to  *ec  you.  I  am  going  to  u*e 
*  my  influence  in  an  effort  to  have  the  general  act 
favorably  upon  a  recommendation  that  you  be  com¬ 
missioned.” 

•'Thank  you,  *ir!"  1  says,  with  a  bow  I  stole  from 
Jeanne,  my  charmin’  young  bride.  "If  I  can  grab 
a  chance.  I’ll  put  in  a  good  word  for  you  too!” 

I  figured  I  could  be  a  good  feller  the  same  as 
him — heh,  Joe? 

Joe,  he  gets  all  red,  probly  from  simple  embarrass¬ 
ment  at  my  twin’  so  big-hearted,  and  hi*  coughs  a 
coupla  times. 

"Eh,  that  will  nut  be  necessary,  Harmon!”  he  say*. 
•'Now,  there  i*  something  1  want  lo  warn  you  about 
in  advance,  should  the  general  speak  to  you.  You 
must  be  most  respectful  in  your  answer*,  for  the 
general  might  not  understand  that — eh— rather  free- 
arid  easy  address  of  yours,  and  he  is  a  great  stickler 
for  the  strictest  military  etiquette  at  all  times — 
do  you  understand?” 

"That’*  all  right,  sir,”  I  cay*.  4'|f  Gen.  Pershing 
get-  talkin’  with  me.  I'll  try  and  make  him  feel 

at  ease/* 

Wasn't  I  right,  Joe?  Why  should  I  put  on  airs 


and  get  stuck  up,  simply  because  I  ma**acred  a 
couple  dozen  Germans — ain't  that  what  I'm  gettin’ 
paid  for? 

Well,  Joe,  the  captain  must  of  thought  of  some¬ 
thin*  funny,  because  he  begin  to  grin  and  waved 
his  hands  for  me  to  leave. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  1  am  sent  for 
again,  Joe,  and  this  time  when  I  get  to  the  captain’s 
dugout  I  see  they  Is  a  lot  of  officer*  standin'  around 
at  attention.  Also  they  is  a  couple  second-hand 
automobiles  with  French  soldier*  in  'em,  and  from 
all  signs,  Joe,  it  looked  like  the  Earl  of  Belgium  or 
somethin'  of  the  sort  had  come  to  look  us  over.  I 
wait  outside  until  the  captain's  orderly  gimme  the 
sign  to  enter,  which  same  I  did  with  Arm  and  steady 
tread,  as  the  papers  always  *ay*  of  a  guy  which 
i*  on  his  way  to  get  hung. 

Sittin*  at  a  table  is  Gen.  Pershing  and  a  couple 
other  big  leaguers,  and  standin'  around  is  our  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  staff  of  lieutenants.  The  captain  salutes 
and  says:  "General,  this  is  Sergeant  Harmon,  who 
you  desired  to  see.” 

With  that  we  had  a  salutin'  spree  all  around,  and 
I  like  to  won*  my  arm  out,  Joe.  The  general  looks 
me  over  till  I  felt  as  nervous  as  a  guy  awaitin'  his 
first  jail  sentence  and  the  judge  known  to  be  severe. 
Here  I  am  up  before  the  bos*  of  the  whole  American 
army,  Joe.  and  1  ain't  even  got  a  clean  collar  on. 
(Sen.  Pershing  I*  a  strrn-lookin’  guy,  and  the  way 
he’*  gazin'  from  me  to  a  long  piece  of  paper  he's  got 
in  hi*  hand,  1  can't  figure  out  if  he's  friendly  or 
is  contemplatin'  leapin’  up  and  bustin'  me  one  in 
the  nose  for  luck! 

Fin'ly,  just  when  I*m  ready  to  give  way  under  the 
strain  and  make  a  crack  of  some  kind,  so's  we  can 
grt  the  conversation  goin’  and  b*  done  with  it,  Gen. 
Pershing  smiles. 

"Sergeant,"  he  says,  "allow  me  to  congratulate 
you.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  your  captain 
that  you  have  done  your  bit  with  a  vengeance.  I 
wish  1  had  a  million  men  like  you!" 

Joe.  with  that  he  get*  up  and  shake*  my  hand. 
He's  a  good  guy.  heh? 

"Much  obliged,  sir!”  I  say*  and  stands  there  like 
a  boob,  with  my  face  as  hot  and  red  as  a  four 
alarm  fire. 

Thpy  is  another  onr  of  them  pause  things,  Joe, 
and  the  captain  hi**es  in  my  cur:  M.$vjy  *omr thing!” 

Well,  Joe,  here  they  are  lookin'  at  me  and  waitin’, 


and  I  like  to  bust  my  brain*  tryin’  to  think  of  some¬ 
thin'  to  say  to  make  the  general  feel  at  home.  They 
i*  nothin'  stirrin'.  Fin'ly  I  took  a  chance. 

"Ahumph!"  I  say*.  "I — ahh — I  hear  you  are  livin' 
in  Pari*  for  the  time  bein',  general,  and  I  know  what 
a  gloom  burg  that  is  for  a  American  which  don’t 
know  nobody  and  can't  speak  the  French.  I  hu\*e 
grabbed  off  a  lotta  friends  there  now,  and  I’ll  give 
you  a  letter  to  them,  tellin’  'em  who  you  are.  Any 
time  you  want  you  can  go  down  there,  sir,  and  if 
you  mention  my  name  they'll  see  that  you  don't  yawn 
yourself  to  death,  anyways!” 

Well,  Joe,  Gen.  Pershing  straighten*  up  and  looks 
at  me  like  he’*  overcome  with  the  generosity  of  my 
offer.  1  thought  all  the  other  officers  was  gonna 
faint  dead  away,  and  our  captain  gimme  u  terrible 
look.  I'll  betcha  they  was  all  a  bit  sore  because 
I  didn't  declare  them  in  on  it — hey,  Joe?  For  almost 
a  minute  they  wasn’t  a  sound,  outside  of  the  rats 
doin’  their  daily  marathon  around  the  dugout.  Gen. 
Pershing  keeps  lookin'  straight  at  my  eye*,  and  I 
must  say,  Joe.  that  I  never  received  such  a  piercin’ 
glance  in  my  life  from  no  man.*  1  looked  right  back, 
grlnnln*  pleasantly,  so*  he  could  see  I  was  on  the 
level  with  my  offer  and  simply  wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing  so'*  he  wouldn't  have  to  roam  around  Paris 
all  hy  himself.  Fin'ly,  Joe,  the  general  begins  to 
grin  and  all  the  other  officers  lets  down  and  doc* 
the  same. 

“Very  well,  sergeant,"  says  Gen.  Pershing.  "I  am 
sure  I  would  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  your 
kindness — but  I'm  afraid  I'll  be  too  busy  for  quite 
some  time  yet!”  He  looks  around,  smilin'  at  the 
other  guys. 

“This  here  war  sure  does  cut  into  n  guv’*  after¬ 
noons,  don'L  it,  sir?"  I  says,  very  respectful  like  the 
captain  told  me  and  noddin’  my  head  with  sympathy. 

Joe,  they  was  two  young  lieutenants  developed 
coughin’  fit-*  and  a  major  excused  himself  and  went 
outside.  You  oughta  seen  the  way  the  re*t  of  them 
birds  looked  at  me.  You’d  think  1  was  a  new  kind 
of  fish  or  somethin',  Joe. 

"Arc  you  the  former  ball  player  named  Harmon?" 
ask*  the  general. 

Ixmk.  Joe,  when  a  guy  is  famous  he’*  knowed 
everywhere!  I’ll  l*etcliu  to  this  day  they’s  plenty 
of  people  which  has  heard  about  Napoleon  and 
Columbus-  hey.  Joe? 

"Yes,  sir,”  I  says,  "I'm  no  less  than  Marvelous 
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and  about  forty  feet  of  trench  give  way  and  buried 
him  under  it.  It  took  about  three  minutes  to  dig 
him  out,  and  he's  almost  suffocated  with  dirt  and 
dust.  He  sits  up  and  looks  around  kinda  dazed, 
and  one  of  the  crap  shooters  is  standin'  over  him, 
doubled  up  with  the  hysterical*. 

“Ha,  ha!"  hollers  the  crap  shooter.  “Look  at  this 
yere  man  eater!  Brin*?  on  them  bullets,  Ah  eats 
’em,  hey?  firing  on  them  shells,  hey?  Ha,  ha! 
Bring  on — ” 

“Well,  /A  must  say  one  thing!"  butts  in  the  little 
guy,  dronin'  a  tooth  which  was  of  no  more  use  to 
him,  “a  man  sure  do  git serrtce  ovah  yere,  anyways!" 

Yours  truly,  ED  HaRMOK,  Scrgt. 

(Joo,  !  hear  a  officer  has  got  to  buy  his  own  uney- 
form,  so  now  I  hardly  know  what  to  do.  They 
ain’t  no  percentage  in  that,  is  they?) 


to  work  and  tell  it  around  1  .  .  c*ntonment  where 
they  are  tryin'  to  make  a  dou£n^oy  outa  you  aa  one 
of  your  own  jokes.  You  know,  Joe,  you  always  had 
a.  bad  habit  of  forgettin’  to  state  plainly  In  talkin' 
just  where  you  read  or  heard  any  particular  thing 
which  broke  up  your  usually  stupid  line  of  chatter. 
Not  meanin'  nothin’  wrong,  Joe.  I  remember  they 
was  one  funny  thing  you  said  once  which  was  no 
doubt  original  and  which  gimme  the  hystericals. 
Remember  the  time  you  says  to  me:  “Ed,  lend  me 
twenty  bucks  for  a  week?" 

Weil,  anyways,  I  had  to  go  back  through  the 
trenches  which  is  occupied  by  them  colored  troops 
which  I  told  you  was  here.  It  was  pretty  quiet  at 
the  time,  as  the  German  artillery  had  laid  off  to  get 
shaved,  or  somethin’,  and  a  bunch  of  these  babies 
is  shootin'  crap.  Joe,  the  air  is  full  of:  “Baby  needs 
shoes!" — “Come  on,  little  fever!" — “Ha,  Big  Dick 
from  Boston !”  and  “Ten  of  them  franc  things  he 
don't  seven!"  Well,  Joe.  they  was  one  little  sawed- 
off  colored  guy  which  couldn’t  of  been  five  feet  high, 
but  carried  a  pair  of  shoulders  on  him  like  walkin' 
beams  and  had  a  chest  like  a  barrel.  He's  standin' 
off  to  one  side,  and  when  he  seen  me  he  saluted  and 
stepped  aside  so’s  I  could  pass. 

“Why  ain't  you  in  that  crap  tourney?"  I  asks  him. 

“Boss,"  he  says,  “Ah  been  in  it!  Them  niggers 
has  took  me  for  all  I  got  but  mah  color!  Ah  not  only 
completely  and  absolutely  lost  all  this  yere  trick 
French  money  Ah  had  on  me,  but  for  the  next  two 
months  mah  salary  has  got  to  be  split  between  four 
different  men — and  Ah  ain't  one  of  them!" 

"Cheer  up!"  I  says.  “Them  squareheads  Is  liable 
to  pull  off  a  raid  to-night,  und  maybe  you  won't  have 
to  pay  off  at  all!" 

“Poof!"  he  says.  “Them  Germans  can’t  hurt  no- 
bt  dyf  I  thought  this  yere  was  a  real  wah,  instead 
of  that  Ah  been  in  this  yere  little  ole  trench  three 
days  and  it's  as  quiet  as  a  cemetery’  on  a  rainy  Sun¬ 
day.  Ah  don't  believe  there’s  been  four  bullets 
breezed  back  and  forth  between  us.  Sergeant,  Ah 
seen  more  complete  excitement  in  a  Mobile  poker 
game  than  Ah  seen  since  Ah  been  in  France!  Ah 
craves  action.  Ah  does — Ah  came  ovah  yrre  to  fight, 
and,  believe  me,  Ah'm  gonna  git  in  a  muss  if  Ah  has 
to  go  out  and  do  a  clog  dance  in  No  Man's  Land 
to  git  it!” 

With  that*  in  order  to  show  off  in  front  of  me, 
Joe,  he  starts  climbin'  up  to  the  top  of  the  trench, 
hand  over  hand.  I  hollered  after  him  to  come  down, 
und  a  lot  of  other  guys  starts  runnin'  toward  him, 
but  he  keeps  on  goin*  up  and  talkin'  all  the  time  to 
himself.  Kin'ly  he  geta  to  the  top  and  stands  right 
on  the  parapet  of  the  trench,  a  mark  for  a  square- 
head  sharpshooter. 

“Come  on!"  he  hollers,  wavin’  his  hat  in  the  air. 
“Come  on  ovah  yere,  youGermun  quitters!  Come  on, 
show  me  somethin’.  Ah  ain't  afraid  of  nothin'  or 


Ed  Harmon,  formly  knowed  us  the  Speed  King! 
When  1  was  good  I  had  more  curves  than  a  cork¬ 
screw,  and  when  it  come  to  control,  I  could  hit  a  gnat 
in  Che  right  eye  with  a  pea  at  forty  yards.  As  for 
<pred.  oh,  boy!  Well,  my  fast  one  would  make  a 
billet  lay  down  and  quit!" 

I  could  of  told  hirci  more,  Joe,  like  what  a  good 
pitcher  1  was,  and  the  like,  but  I  hate  a  guy  that 
blows  about  himself !  They's  nothin’  like  a  little 
modesty,  especially  before  strangere — hey,  Joe? 

"I  often  saw  you  pitch  when  I  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton,"  says  the  general.  “It's  quite  a  change  from 
the  diamond  to  the  trenches,  eh?" 

“1  ain't  kickin’,  air,"  I  says.  “I’m  gettin'  well  took 
care  of  at  no  expense  to  me,  and  I  don't  have  to 
stand  for  a  lot  of  abuse  from  a  mob  of  borieheads 
ui  the  bleachers — all  I  gotta  duck  here  is  bullets! 
And  they’s  another  thing,  sir.  When  1  go  in  a  trench 
here  and  get  busy  with  a  machine  gun,  they'* 'one 
thing  I  used  to  hear  when  I  was  a  pitcher  that  no¬ 
body  yells  at  me  now!" 

“What  ia  that?”  asks  the  general. 

“Take  him  out  f”  I  says. 

Well.  Joe.  we  all  partook  of  a  good  laugh,  and  then 
the  general  asks  me  if  I  am  satisfied  with  the  way 
I  sin  treated,  or  do  I  want  anything. 

“Well,  sir,”  I  says,  "if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you, 
I’d  like  to  get  a  job  as  assistant  colonel  or  somethin', 
because  since  cornin'  here  I'd  wed  the  champion  girl 
uf  the  world,  und  the  dough  I'm  draggin'  down  now 
wouldn't  keep  her  in  nail  files!" 

He  taps  the  table  with  his  fingers  for  a  minute 
snd  then  he  looks  up  at  me. 

“You  have  beam  recommended  for  a  commission, 
sergeant,"  he  says,  “but  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  pass  a  rather  rigid  technical  examination  to  try 
for  it.  What  would  you  sa>  if  I  appointed  you  an 
aid  to  the  American  Military  Headquarters  in  Paris? 
You  would  be  out  of  the  trenches  for  a  while,  and 
prrhaps  your  wife  could  take  a  home  in  Paris  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  pay  would  be  much  higher  than  your 
present  remuneration." 

“The  Germans  uin't  in  Paris,  are  they?"  I  says. 

“Certainly  not!"  he  tells  me. 

•‘Then,  ;«ir,  I'm  much  obliged,  but  it’s  all  off!"  1 
says,  “1  don’t  want  to  be  nowheres  except  where 
they's  scrappin’.  I  could  of  had  manys  the  office  job 
before  I  got  in  tile  infantry,  but  I  guess  I  can’t  stand 
the  smell  of  ink,  or  somethin’.  If  that’s  the  best 
l  can  do,  I’ll  huve  to  worry  along  as  a  sergeant  till 
ooe  of  the  rear  admirals  quits,  or  somethin',  sir. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  them  Germans  the  trim- 
mm'  of  their  lives  after  what  I  seen  'cm  do,  and  1 
can  have  twice  aa  much  fun  with  a  baynet,  sir,  as 
l  ran  with  u  fountain  pen!" 

“But  how  about  your  wife?"  he  says.  “Don't  you 
think  she'd  prefer  to  have  you  out  of  danger?" 

“Not  this  dame;  no,  sir!"  I  says.  “Jeanne  would 
Mter  of  married  me 
if  she  thought  I  was 
yciloh,  and  if  I  pro¬ 
duced  a  streak  now 
the  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony  is  twelve  feet  4 

too  thin  to  hold  her 
to  me!  I  it?  lie  ve  me, 

ur,  this  Jeanne  is  _ 

considerable  girl-  If 

she'd  of  bt*en  in  the  • 

Garden  of  Eden,  Wk  A. 

Adam  wouldn’t  of 

knowed  Eve  from  a  , 

giraffe!” 

The  general  smiles 
and  remarks  that  l 
got  the  right  stuff 
in  me  and  he  is 
proud  of  the  kind 
of  guy*  America  is 
send  In'  over  to  him. 

Then  he  picks  up 
his  gloves,  which  is 
the  signal  that  the 

party  ia  all  broke  up  eAJH fK  J 

for  the  day.  He 

claims  he  hope*  to 

hear  more  of  me  and 

that  I  got  pn  At  JX 

chance  of  bein'  an  7 

ufficcr.  Before  I 

went  out  I  heard  Vi 


Viveu,  France. 

DEAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  they  ain’t  no  trmveljn’  sales¬ 
man  or  advance  agent  in  the  world  which  has  got 
a  thing  on  me.  Before  I  get  through  I  will  of  seen 
more  places  and  met  more  different  kinds  of  people 
than  a  opium  fiend  ever  did  on  the  biggest  night 
he  hud!  That  simply  goon  to  show  you  what  join¬ 
in’  the  war  will  do  for  a  guy.  If  I  hadn’t  enlisted, 
Joe,  I  never  would  of  wen  Paris,  London,  or  Berlin, 
because  the  American  League  has  got  enough  cities 
in  it  as  it  is  and  jumps  like  that  would  make  a  bum 
outa  the  profits — heh.  Joe?  Of  course  I  ain’t  been 
to  Berlin  yet,  but  I'm  in  the  American  army,  Joe, 
and  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  I'll  get  there  or  not,  hey? 

I  have  been  to  London,  Joe,  since  the  last  time 
I  dashed  off  a  billy  doo  to  you,  and,  believe  me,  after 
what  I  went  through  in  that  burg  I  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  trenches  again,  where  it  ain’t  so  noisy 
and  a  guy's  got  a  chance  for  his  life!  Them  Ger¬ 
man  rata  must  of  heard  I  was  goin'  over,  or  some¬ 
thin’.  because  what  do  they  do  but  pull  off  a  air  raid 
on  me  and  Jeanne,  not  to  say  the  population  of 
London. 

I  suppose  no  dcubt  you  are  wonderin'  what  I  was 
doin’  in  London,  ’..lien  the  last  you  heurd  the  wur 
was  in  France.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  come  off. 
You  no  doubt  remember  that  our  captain  sent  me 
to  Paris  with  a  letter  from  Gen.  Pershing.  Well, 
Joe,  I  turned  out  to  be  such  a  knockout  us  u  post¬ 
man  that  when  they  get  another  important  letter 
to  deliver  somewheres,  it's  only  natural  that  they 
pick  me  out  for  the  job,  ain't  it?  Of  course  I  could 
of  stayed  right  in  New  York  if  I  wanted  to  be  a 
letter  carrier,  and  they  would  even  of  give  me  a 
whistle  to  play  with,  but  that  ain’t  neither  here  or 
there.  It  seems  they  has  been  a  leak  somewhere* 
in  the  mail  between  the  base  camps  in  France  and 
American  Headquarters  in  London,  und  they  is  some 
important  orders  and  the  like  that  they  wish  de¬ 
livered  by  hand.  So  our  captain  elects  me  to  take 

'em  over. 

“Harmon,”  he 
says,  “I  have  an¬ 
other  important  mis¬ 
sion  for  you  which 
J  will  S‘ve  you  nn 

opportunity  to  see 
London.  1  may  add 
that  you  made  a 
very  favorable  im¬ 
pression  upon  Gen- 

keral  Pershing." 

“He  ain’t  a  bad 
guy  himself  when 
\  >'au  K«'t  to  know  him, 

I !  air,  heh?"  I  says. 

"No  comment  is 
necessary,  ser- 
grant!"  he  says, 
very  sharp  and 
coughin'  for  u  min¬ 
ute.  He  hands  me 
■  P  a  long  envelope. 

'<  will  deliver 

this  to  Colonel  - 

at  the  American 
Headquarters  in 
Croswnor  Gardena, 
London,  and  report 
■dF  V  i  &  back  immediately. 

_  J^PLuV"  '  Your  passage  there 

*nd  hack  will  l»e 
facilitated,  and  you 
2-.  are  allowed  but  one 

week  for  the  trip." 

“That  ain't  gJvin* 
me  much  of  n  chance 
for  a  flush  at  the 
King,  is  it,  sir?”  I 
snyr.  “I  ain’t  never 
seen  a  king,  except 
one  time  when  I  held  a  pair  of  aces  and  wa*  lookin’ 
for  another  one.  However,  u  guy  can't  get  every¬ 
thing.  Captain,  they  is  one  favor  I  would  like  U> 
ask  before  I  set  forth  for  sweet  old  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland." 

“Well,  what  is  it?"  he  says. 

“I  would  like  to  take  iC tnifittued  on  j*irtr  32) 


30  notr  /  hollers  at  the  top  of  my  to  ice 


So  you  little  stiff. 


nobody!  Ah  eats  bullet*  and  Ah  cleans  mah  teeth 
wiff  baynets!  Come  on  and  cut  loose!  Bring  on 
them  bullets,  bring  on  them  guns,  bring  on  them 
shells,  bring  on  thut  shrapnel,  bring  on — *’ 
Zam!!!!!!! 

Joe.  just  then  they  was  a  shell  hit  about  ten  yards 
from  where  this  bird  t9  standin'  yellin'  for  notion. 
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WHEN  n  mob  sacked  the  Tuileries.  it  found  in  an  iron  chest  a 
diary  kept  by  the  King  of  France  from  1766  to  1792.  Louis’s 
journal  entry  for  July  14,  1789.  is  the  one  word  Rim — "Nothing.” 
*  And  yet  that  was  one  of  the  great  days  in  proving  France's 
thirst  for  liberty.  On  that  day  men  eager  to  destroy  the  outward 
evidences  of  tyranny  in  France  marched  upon  the  Bastille,  shot 
down  its  pensioners  and  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  wrecked  the  whole 
unholy  monument  to  outgrown  medievalism.  Only  seven  prisoners 
were  found  there,  so  that  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  not  in  Itself 
important,  but  it  was  read  by  observers  keener  than  Louis  the  King 
as  a  symbol  of  popular  regeneration.  Since  1789  the  Fourteenth 
of  July  has  been  freedom’s  birthday — and  not  in  France  alone. 

EVEN  before  the  French  Revolution.  France  was  the  light  bearer 
among  nations.  In  spite  of  the  royal  form  of  her  government, 
in  spite  of  periods  of  bigotry  and  reaction,  French  letters  and 
French  ideas  were  everywhere  in  the  van.  In  FRANKLIN'S  time 
French  was  the  international  language,  as  Latin  had  been.  Our 
forefathers,  in  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  by  which  we  hr  .e  lived  ever  since,  were  in  u  measure 
only  adapting  to  the  New  World  principles  laid  down  by  France’s 
"radicals”  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  though  long  before  the 
present  war  we  knew  something  of  America’s  debt  to  France  for 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  no  less  than  for  Lafa¬ 
yette  and  Rociiamhf.au  and  De  Grasse,  it  was  not  till  the  first 
Battle  of  the  Marne — cot  till  the  war  which  wrote  the  name  “Ver¬ 
dun”  upon  world  history,  that  our  consciousness  of  that  debt  be¬ 
came  a  glowing  reality.  France,  under  Joffrf.  and  PfcTAlN,  in  once 
more  saving  civilization  from  the  barbarian  as,  centuries  before, 
under  Charles  the  Hummer,  she  had  saved  Europe  from  the 
African,  brought  home  to  us  the  full  measure  of  her  great¬ 
ness.  the  richness  of  her  being  as  a  source  of  life,  of  ideas, 
und  of  world  service. 

This  fourth  July  14  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  struggle 
finds  France  still  strong  to  sufTer,  in  spite  of  weariness,  of  disillu¬ 
sion.  of  martyrdom.  France  has  seen  a  whole  decade  of  her  young 
manhood  mowed  down ;  she  has  borne  the  maiming  of  men  by  the 
hundred  thousand ;  she  has  mobilized  her  men  up  to  the  age  of 
forty-eight.  Even  now  graybeards  of  France  are  fighting  for  free¬ 
dom  beside  the  men  of  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  beside  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  Portugal  and  Italy — and  our  own  young  men.  No  one 
in  France  pretends  any  longer  that  war  is  other  than  n  painful,  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  heart-rending  obligation.  All  the  more  honor  to  France — 
intelligent  enough  to  loathe  the  war  and  to  stick  it  out! 

ON  this,  the  129th  birthday  of  French  liberty,  and  the  fourth  of 
those  birthdays  since  Germany  invaded  France  by  overrunning 
the  neutral  soil  of  Belgium,  one  is  not  content  merely  to  salute 
France — merely  to  wish  the  sister  republic  such  joy  as  a  nation 
in  mourning  can  hope  for.  The  American  heurt  goes  farther — 
since  it  feels,  not  only  the  beauty  of  French  deeds,  but  the  necessity 
that  those  deeds  l>e  crowned  with  just  fruits.  "No  annexations,  no 
indemnities!”  Germany’s  Russian  dupes  have  cried  out  in  betray¬ 
ing  their  allies  and  their  nationality.  No,  there  must,  indeed,  lie 
no  conquests:  but  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  French  Re¬ 
public  will  be  no  annexation.  Rather,  it  must  be  viewed  as  an  act 
of  justice  and  a  pledge  of  peace:  as  one  of  the  essential  "restora¬ 
tions.  reparations,  and  guaranties"  seen  by  Lloyd  George  and 
Barthou  as  the  buses  of  the  coming  peace. 

“I  consider  France  as  the  natural  ally  of  my  country:  to  say 
the  truth,  l  love  France,”  wrote  Gouvekneur  Morris  from  Paris 
in  1789.  To-day  we  are  proving  the  truth  of  that  word.  And  there 
is  no  Ijetter  way  than  standing  by  President  Wilson’s  solemn  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  wrong  done  France  by  Prussia  in  1871.  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Alsace-Ixirraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted,  in  order  that  peace  may 
once  more  lie  made  secure  in  the  interest  of  all.” 

When,  in  1913,  VoN  Jagow  said  that  "We  Germans  nre  obliged 
in  Alsace  to  behave  ourselves  as  if  we  were  in  an  enemy  country,” 
he  expressed,  not  only  a  historical  truth,  but  a  fair  commentary 
on  Germany’s  capacity  for  government  und  for  making  friends. 
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Alsatians  chose  for  France  at  Mulhouse  in  the  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  and  again  at  Bordeuux  in  1871.  when  the  deputies  of  both 
provinces  signed  the  solemn  protest  against  BISMARCK’S  treaty 
and  declared:  “Alsace  and  Lorraine  cannot  be  alienated.  Before 
ail  the  world  they  proclaim  to-day  that  they  wont  to  remain  French, 
Europe  cannot  allow  or  ratify  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine.  Europe  cannot  allow  its  people  to  be  seized  like  a  Hock  of 
sheep.  .  .  .  We  will  eternally  revindicate  the  right  of  disposing 
of  ourselves,  and  of  remaining  French.” 

There  is  no  peace  in  Europe  or  in  the  world  till  Alsace-Lorraine 
— “the  Belgium  of  1871,”  as  Rabbi  Wise  has  called  it — is  again 
French — openly  and  unafraid.  Till  then  there  is  no  justice.  It 
doesn't  matter  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  a  province  smaller  than 
Massachusetts  and  hardly  larger  than  Connecticut.  Men  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  fighting  to-day  on  reconquered  soil 
of  Lorraine,  must-,  with  the  men  of  other  States,  share  in  achiev¬ 
ing  the  victory  of  the  right. 

Machine*  or  Men? 

WE’VE  just  been  reading  the  list  of  names  cited  for  gallantry 
in  the  capture  ami  subsequent  defense  of  Cantigny: 

Private  Brook*  C.  Bowie* — He  crept  never al  hundred  yards  in  daylitrlit 
under  a  terrific  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  to  rewcue  a  wounded  comrade  lying 
in  the  open. 

Private  George  Purcell — Cited  for  a  similar  action  to  that  of  Bowles. 
Private  Willard  Felty — Exposed  to  enemy  machine  guns,  he  silenced  with 
hi*  automatic  a  German  machine  join  and  reduced  the  fire  of  others  until  bin 
own  weapon  was  useless. 

Private  Fred  M.  Meyer— He  shielded  an  automatic  rifle  llrer  with  hia  body, 
enabling  the  rifleman  to  silence  a  German  machine  gun.  Meyer  was  killed  an 
the  result  of  his  action. 

Private  William  L.  Proup,  machine  gunner — He  carried  a  wounded  officer 
to  safety  through  terrific  shell  fire, 

Private  Walter  Stewart,  machine  gunner — He  was  wounded  while  helpin'? 
to  rescue  a  wounded  ofliccr  who  was  lying  on  open  ground  swept  by  artillery 
and  machine-gun  fire. 

Major  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. — Although  gassrd  in  the  lungs  and  gassotl 
in  the  eyes  to  blindness,  he  refused  to  be  removed  and  retained  the  cumman  1 
of  his  battalion  under  a  heavy  bombardment  throughout  th*  engagement. 

Private  Andrew  Charles,  machine  gunner— His  corporal  and  another  com¬ 
rade  killed,  he  manned  a  machine  gun  for  three  days  without  relief  while  con¬ 
stantly  under  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire. 

Captain  Emil  Frey—  Mortally  wounded  by  n  shell,  he  led  his  company  to 
the  front  line;  wounded  twice  more  by  machine  gun.  but  continued  to  direct 
the  operation.  Died. 

Lieutenant  Wesley  Frcml.  Jr.— Thrice  wounded  by  artillery  fire,  he  refused 
to  quit  and  led  his  men  in  three  successful  counterattacks. 

Corporal  William  Robbins— With  shrapnel  wound  in  lungs,  he  remained 
busy  under  u  heavy  fire;  walked  a  kilometer  and  a  half  to  u  dressing  stntior. 
to  help  other  wounded.  Died. 

Corporal  Winslow  Corbett,  machine  gunner— His  entire  gun  crew  wiped  out 
he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  large  shell;  he  crawled  to  the  company  com¬ 
mander  und  asked  for  two  men  to  operate  the  gun;  crawled  2fiO  yards  to  the 
trenches  to  turn  in  parts  of  guns  in  his  pockets. 

Private  Frank  D.  Ward — He  asked  permission  to  go  into  action  and  ad¬ 
vanced  sixty  yards  and  killed  a  Orman  sniper  who  had  caused  great  c&BUtil- 
ties.  He  was  buried  twice  by  shell  fire,  hut  not  wounded. 

And  no  on,  for  three  columns  in  our  morning  paper.  Of  course 
it  is  an  officer’s  job  to  show  initiative  under  fire.  But  who  was  it 
said  last  year,  when  the  Selective  Draft  Bill  was  under  debate, 
that  military  training  made  the  private  into  a  machine — an  un¬ 
thinking  mechanical  entity? 


The  Kaiser’s  Battle  Song 

THIS  war  has  been  rather  too  tragic,  not  to  say  cosmic,  to  admit 
-L  of  the  writing,  as  yet,  of  much  adequate  war  poetry  or  wai 
humor— but  occasionally  poetry  and  satire  get  into  the  same  pack 
age.  and  then  we  tire  cheered  up!  What  follows  is  from  th. 
Philadelphia  "Evening  Ledger"  and  is  by  Chrustoimier  Morlfy 
who  calls  it  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Kaiser": 


I,  I  in  the  midst  of  buttle 
I  ti  my  mutor  carnage  rode. 
Where  the  deadly  telephone*  rattle 
And  the  bulletin*  explode. 


I,  I  in  the  midst  of  fighting. 

Where  the  field  kitchen  stands  at  fin* 
And  the  Muff  their  nails  nre  biting, 

I  faced  the  communique. 


This  sounds  to  us  like  some  of  the  translations  of  poor  old  Hkini 
and  the  lyrics  in  Wagner’s  operas.  Also  it  proves  again  that 
one  doesn’t  have  to  lose  one’s  temper  to  get  ahead  of  the  Kaiser 
and  that  one  can  smile  even  in  war  time.  We  like  it! 


•  • 
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American  Atrocities 

()NE  of  our  social  writers  visited  the  camp  of  interned  sailors 
^  Atlanta,  last  week. 

“Oh.  boy  !’*  lie  writes, “you  never  saw  such  a  husky  bunch.  Every 
one  of  them  in  the  pink  of  condition:  running,  jumping,  loafing, 
playing  tennis  in  white  flannels,  excellent  food  and  plenty  of  it. 
I  ve  a  great  idea.  These  fellows  are  the  only  able-bodied  men  of 
military  ag:e  in  the  country  who  aren't  subject  to  draft,  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  Liberty  Bond  payments  or  excess-profits  tax  or 
the  high  coat  of  living  or  anything  else.  I  am  going  to  write  ’em  up 
as  The  Freest  Men  in  the  World.’  It’ll  be  a  peach  of  an  article.” 

Now  it  ia  evident  that  our  friend  had  on  his  rose-colored  spec¬ 
tacles.  We  gret  a  quite  different  report  of  conditions  at  American 
internment  camps  in  an  article  in  the  Cologne  “Gazette,”  entitled 
“American  Atrocities.”  This  paper  complains  that  the  intpmed 
Herman  officers  are  getting  exactly  the  same  food  as  the  men,  that 
no  leave  in  granted  even  on  parole,  and  that  walks  are  not  per¬ 
mitted.  Most  of  the  charges  might  pass  unnoticed,  hut  this  last 
is  a  damning  indictment.  Why  don’t  we  allow  our  German  prison¬ 
ers  to  take  "walks”?  I.et  the  Department  of  Justice  investigate! 

The  Spirit  of  Italy 

rPHE  magnificent  spirit  with  which  the  Italian  army  leaped  for- 
1  ward  to  meet  the  Austrian  onset  on  the  Piave  and  in  the  Alps 
was  gratifying  in  more  ways  than  one:  for  the  sake  of  Italy  her¬ 
self:  for  the  Hake  of  the  effect  which  Austrian  defeat  must  have 
exercised  on  the  military  situation  in  France;  and  for  the  prospect 
it  ofFers  for  the  recovery  of  the  British  army  from  the  heavy  blow 
which  fell  upon  it  last  March.  The  Kaiser's  easy  habit  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Britiah  army  as  permanently  out  of  the  game  has  had 
its  effect  on  the  timid.  On  this  side  of  the  water  it  was  recently 
stated,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  an  eminent  French  general, 
that  it  would  take  Haig's  army  a  year  at  least  to  get  on  its  feet 
again.  Which  suggests  a  comparison  with  Italy. 

The  disaster  of  last  October  on  the  Isonzo  need  not  be  rehearsed 
in  detail.  At  Caporetto  the  Italian  army  went  to  pieces,  physically 
and  morally.  The  means  employed  by  the  Teutons  to  undermine 
Italian  steadfastness  do  not  matter.  The  battle  began  with  panic, 
continued  for  some  days  as  a  rout,  and  ended  only  with  the  rush 

Iof  Allied  reenforcements  to  the  Piave  and  the  Alps.  The  enemy 
plunged  forward  sixty  miles  into  Italy  and  harvested  a  quarter 
of  a  million  prisoners  It  was  a  shock  under  which  any  nation 
would  have  reeled.  It  carried  a  peculiar  menace  for  Italy  which 
from- the  beginning  has  sheltered  a  very  powerful  Teutophile  fac¬ 
tion  in  high  places  Could  Italy  "tome  back”  after  such  a  trial; 
could  the  pro-German  element  be  prevented  from  infecting  the 
whole  nation  with  defeatism?  Even  in  the  anxious  days  of  the 
German  offensive  in  France.  Allied  consideration  turned  to  the 
Piave  and  the  imminent  Austrian  offensive  with  profoundest  anx¬ 
iety.  The  Austrian  attack  came  within  six  months,  and  Italy  had 
found  herself  completely. 

The  losses  of  the  British  army  in  Picardy  were  less  than  half, 
in  prisoners,  the  losses  of  the  Italian  army  on  the  Isonzo.  Losses 
in  guns  and  material  were  proportionally  smaller.  Without 
derogation  to  Italy,  British  resources  and  the  British  spirit  have 
a  .greater  recuperative  quality.  If  the  Italian  army  found  its 
regeneration  in  six  months,  the  British  army — well,  it  will  be 
almost  four  months  since  the  great  stroke  of  March  21  when 
these  lines  appear  in  print;  and  when  these  lines  appear  in  print 
the  answer  may  have  already  been  given. 

“My  Same  Is  Ozymandias” 

TT'DMUND  GOSSE  spreads  in  the  London  "Times"  the  grandilo- 
lS  quenl  titles  assumed  by  a  certain  great  potentate.  What  child, 
even,  would  fail  to  enjoy  their  cheek-filling  rotundities? 

The  husband  of  good  fortune,  the  God  of  great  Provinces,  King  of  the  great- 
cat  Kings,  and  God  of  Kings,  the  I.ord  of  horsemen,  the  Muster  of  them  who 
cannot  speak,  Emperor  of  Threr  Emperor*.  Conqueror  of  all  he  sees,  and 
Keeper  of  all  he  conquers,  dreadful  to  the  eight  coasts  of  the  World,  vanquisher 
of  the  Mahometans,  Lord  of  the  East.  West.  North,  and  South,  and  of  the  Sea. 

The  titles  of  Wilhelm  II?  No — those  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bisnagar,  chronicled  in  “Purchas.  His  Pilgrimage."  And  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1567  Bisnagar  was  sacked  by  four  allied 
kings  whose  titles  ran  much  less  metrically,  and  became  “a 
habitation  for  Tygers  nnd  wild  Beasts.” 

•  ♦  Jvtv  i* 


Asking  Tiro  Philosophic  Questions 

N  rehearsing  for  possible  air  raids,  New  York  City  actually 
turned  down  its  more  superfluous  lights  so  that  sleep  was  easy 
and  coal  was  saved.  Why  wait  for  a  raid  to  do  that?  And  why 
confine  the  good  work  to  New  York? 

The  Age  of  Glass 

HE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reportrf  that  saloons  appeal  much  less  power¬ 
fully  to  youths  between  seventeen  and  twenty-four  years  of 
age  than  to  older  men.  Should  these  tidings  raise  our  spirits 
or  lower  them? 

Among  the  young  men  reported  on.  young  men  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-four  years  old,  17.8  per  cent  patronize  the  saloon;  of 
men  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  22.6  per  cent  are  custom¬ 
ers;  of  men  from  thirty-six  up  to  forty-five,  42  per  cent  use  the 
saloon.  Now,  considering  the  unattractiveness  of  the  ordinary 
American  barroom,  these  figures  are  rather  striking.  A  still  more 
damaging  criticism  of  our  social  order  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  addendum,  that  “twice  as  many  married  men  go 
to  the  saloon  as  single  men."  Our  uplifters  make  a  bad  matter 
worse  by  attributing  this  fact  to  “the  higher  idealism  of  the  young 
men” — for  what  cures  our  young  men  of  their  idealism?  Happily, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  adds  as  an  afterthought  that  "unmarried  men  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  company  of  their  sweethearts,  who  natu¬ 
rally  would  not  visit  the  saloon  with  them.  The  saloon  seems 
to  he  most  popular  in  the  years  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five, 
the  dull  drab  years  of  middle  age.” 

If  this  report  is  worth  very  much,  its  value  lies  in  the  omit¬ 
ted  suggestion  that  something  is  wrong  about  the  woman  whose 
appeal  to  her  mate  comes  to  be  weaker  than  the  appeal  of  the  man 
in  a  white  coat — whose  ministrations  Provost  Marshal  CROWDER 
refuses  to  classify  as  “useful  work.”  It  is  up  to  the  wives  of 
these  men  "between  thirty-five  and  forty-five,  the  dull  drab  years.” 
to  make  home  as  attractive  as  the  place  on  the  corner,  where 
there’s  Bawdust  on  the  floor  and  a  shiny  brass  rail.  Scolding  won't 
help— whether  editorial  or  conjugal — but  how  about  good  cooking 
(quite  within  Mr.  Hoover's  recommendations)  and  good  table  talk 
to  make  the  corn  cakes  even  more  succulent? 

*  Of  Patriotic  Hating 

S  hatred  essential  to  the  waging  of  a  war?  Obviously  it  was  not 
so  in  the  olden  times,  when,  except  perhaps  in  civil  wars,  there 
was  a  knightly  side  to  conflicts,  and  the  French  at  Fontenoy  could 
invite  their  enemies,  "Messieurs  les  Anglais.”  to  fire  the  first  shot. 
Napoleon,  who  was  so  hated  by  those  of  his  enemies  who  did  not 
secretly  admire  or  openly  favor  him,  changed  all  that,  not  so  much 
by  parvenu  disregard  of  certain  amenities  as  by  making  war  the 
business  of  the  nation — not  the  concern  of  a  mere  class  or  pro¬ 
fession.  And  in  a  national  war  popular  passions  are  fur  more 
likely  to  be  aroused  than  in  a  war  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sport 
or  adventure.  In  our  own  time  extreme  idealists  plead  that  we 
should  not  hate  the  German  people,  but  only  the  German  militarism 
of  which  they  are  the  tools  and  victims;  but,  except  when  a  Wilson 
speaks,  the  editors  and  mufti  patriots  have  little  patience  with 
this  "academic”  view  that  hate  harms  the  hater.  He  is  a  poet, 
not  a  politician,  who  exclaims: 

Love,  the  magician,  and  the  wizard  Hate, 

Though  one  be  like  white  fire,  and  one  dark  flame. 

Work  the  same  miracle,  and  all  are  wrought 
Into  the  image  that  they  contemplate. 

None  ever  hated  in  the  world  but  came 
To  every  bascnc**  of  the  foe  he  fought. 

What  is  worst  about  war.  writes  Lord  MORLEY.  is  that  "it  ostra¬ 
cizes,  demoralizes,  brutalizes  reason.  Even  Nelson,  our  glorious 
and  most  lovable  of  heroes,  swore  that  he  would  like  to  hang  every 
Frenchman  who  came  near  him.  Royalist  and  Republican  alike. 
Hate  takes  root  as  a  tradition,  and  lasts." 

Possibly  women  are  the  best  haters,  as  well  as  the  best  mend¬ 
ers,  in  this,  as  every,  war.  And  it  has  been  noted  by  war-time 
travelers  that  the  hottest  hatred  is  expressed,  and  that  the  most 
cruel  histories  are  oftenest  repeated,  the  farther  you  are  from  the 
fighting  front  and  the  less  actual  fighting  the  orator  has  engaged 
in;  "for  Pistol  hath  a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword.”  Battle 
furnishes  the  best  discharge  for  these  emotions,  when  all  is  said 
and  done.  Naturally,  it  is  those  who  cannot,  or  do  not, 
a  gun  who  spend  most  energy  firing  the  guns  of  verbal 
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BUSINESS  IN  WAR  TIME 

A  page  edited  by  the  Business  Department 
of  Collier ’s.  The  National  Weekly 


In  order  to  eliminate  any  confusion  in  the  minds  of  readers  that  Collier’s  is  eventually  planning  to  prove  the  “Business  as  Usual" 
theory ,  we  take  the  liberty  of  stating  our  position  frankly:  Business  cannot  be  as  usual  due  to  the  shortage  of  Man  Power. 
These  pages  will  voice  the  simplest  truths  of  the  position  advertising  holds  in  saving  man  power  and  eliminating  lost  motion. 
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Talk  .Vo.  a  on  the  Shortage  of  Man  Power 


The  Voice  of  a  Million  Tongues 


IN  the  same  issue  of  Collier’s 
that  contained  Mark  Sullivan's 
article  on  the  shortage  of  man 
power,  there  appeared  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  was  an  excellent 
example  of  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  these  days  when  labor  must 
be  conserved. 

The  product  advertised  was  a 
conveyor — a  machine  which 
superficially  seemed  drab  and 

Erosaic,  a  thing  of  steel  and  iron; 
ut  beneath  tnc  surface  it  re¬ 
pealed  the  most  amazing  and  ro¬ 
mantic  possibilities. 

For  here  was  a  magic  appara¬ 
tus  which  released  men  from  the 
dull  routine  of  carrying  boxes, 
parts  of  machinery,  all  sorts  of 
things  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  enabled  them  to  do  vital  work 
for  their  country  at  this  time 
when  the  shortage  of  man  power 
amounts  to  a  famine. 

And  as  we  studied  the  remark¬ 
able  capabilities  of  this  conveyor  it 
came  to  us  what  a  splendid  vehicle 

offered  the 
manufac¬ 
turer  of  this 
product. 

For  it  en¬ 
abled  him 
to  perform 
a  great  serv¬ 
ice  during 
these  cru¬ 
cial  days;  it 
enabled  him 
to  spread, 
from  one 
end  of  the 
country  to 
another, 
wherever  a 
wheel  of  in¬ 
dustry  turns 
and  a  fac¬ 


national  advertising 


tory  whistle  blows,  his  message 
of  labor  conservation. 

And  from  that  point  we  got  to 
thinking  of  the  way  advertising  is 
justifying  itself  in  these  days  of 
necessity. 

Advertising  speaks  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  tongues!  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  it  in  that  vyay  before? 
Have  you  ever  considered  how 
advertising,  just  like  those  con¬ 
veyors,  releases  men  so  that  they 
can  give  the  strength  of  their 
bodies  and  the  skill  of  their  hands 
to  making  guns  or  airplanes  or 
ships  or  any  of  the  hundred  and 
one  things  which  must  be  sent 
overseas  to  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces? 

Understand  this:  advertising 
docs  not  take  the  place  of  the 
skilled  and  trained  salesman. 

But  advertising  does  conserve 
his  time  and  supplement  his 
efforts.  Advertising  eliminates 
the  lost  motion. 

Advertising,  as  never  before, 
works  wonders  in  filling  the  gaps 
which  exist  in  the  salesmen’s 
ranks  because  their  fellows  in  one 
capacity  or  another  are  serving 
their  country. 

Advertising  introduces  and 
guarantees  the  merits  of  a  worthy 
product  to  a  million  readers  so 
that  the  salesman  when  he  follows 
along  need  not  spend  time  in  ex¬ 
plaining  and  arguing.  That  lost 
motion  is  saved. 

Advertising  is  active  simul¬ 
taneously  in  a  thousand  cities 
so  that  the  salesman,  traveling 
slowly  from  city  to  city,  finds 
wherever  he  goes  his  goods 
known  and  recognized. 

It  is  in  these  ways  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  supplementing  the 


efforts  of 
those  sales¬ 
men,  fewer 
in  number 
than  before, 
who  are 
t  r  a  v  e  i  i  n  g 
around  the 
country- 
supplement¬ 
ing  their  ef¬ 
forts,  con- 
servingtheir 
time,  elimi¬ 
nating  the 
lost  motion. 


The  man 
who  invents 
a  device  that 
will  make  a 
machine 
part  half  a  second  faster  is  help¬ 
ing  to  conserve  man  power. 

The  man  who  originates  a 
method  of  packing  and  wrap¬ 
ping  oatmeal  or  sugar  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  at  greater  speed 
than  it  has  been  done  l>eforc  is 
helping. 

And  the  man  or  woman  who 
buys  these  standardized  adver-* 
tised  goods — at  a  saving  of  his 
own  time  and  the  time  of  the 
clerk — is  helping. 

Advertising  is  essential,  then, 
for  two  reasons: 

It  eliminates  the  lost  motion  in 
buying  and  selling — 

And  it  spreads  through  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  nation 
the  vital  message  of  time-saving 
and  labor  conservation. 

To-day  marks  advertising’s  su¬ 
preme  opportunity.  For  it  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  a  million  tongues. 
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SOMETHING—! 

BY  DONAL  HAMILTON  HAINES 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LITHOGRAPHS  BY  CRQRGK  BRLLOWS 


IN  a  duftout  of  the  front-line  trench**,  in  what 
was  culled  a  “quiet"  sector,  three  British  officers 
squatted  around  the  glowing  cylinder  of  a  stove  ex¬ 
temporized  from  a  petrol  tin.  Two  of  them  were 
muil  caked  to  the  top  of  their  hip  boota,  and  their 
lean  faces  were  unlovely  with  a  stubble  of  beard. 
The  third,  albeit  his  uniform  showed  marks  that 
come  only  from  long  service,  had  yet  a  certain  air 
of  freshness  which  bespoke  a  more  recent  arrival. 

Captain  Hcathcotc  bent  and  fed  the  stove  with 
ionic  bita  of  brush. 

“You  might  tell  us  the  whole  yarn  when  you've 
done  swearing,"  he  suggested  mildly. 

The  man  whose  uniform  bore  leas  mud  was  ram¬ 
ming  tobacco  into  his  pipe  with  a  vindictive  thumb. 

"I’m  not  a  fluent  person,"  hr  confessed.  “I  have 
to  swear  where  other  men  would  think  of  more 
words.  I  shall  probably  awear  all  the  way  through, 
but  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  business  fast  enough. 
Why.  you  must  have  known  the  girl,  Dick!  She 
was  that  pink-and-white  slip  who  used  to  laugh  so 
at  your  French." 

"Not  Lucette?"  Wallace  asked. 

"That's  it." 

Wallace's  face  fell  suddenly  into  new  lines.  He 
must  have  been  conscious  of  the  chungc  himself,  for 
he  fluid  slowly; 

“Queer  what  a  difference  just  knowing  people 
makes.  Get  along,  Bobby!" 

So  Duncan,  junior  subaltern  of  B  Company,  told 
them  a  sorry  tale,  nnd  the  only  interruptions  were 
the  scratching  uf  mutches  and  the  snapping  of  twigs 
in  the  stove. 

It  was  un  ordinary  enough  business,  ugly,  and 
losing  nothing  of  its  ugliness  in  Duncan's  bald 
narrative.  A  pretty  little  French  girl  assaulted 
by  a  Russian  soldier-  from  one  of  the  few  Slav  regi¬ 
ment*  serving  in  the  west. 

“No,  she  wasn't  killed."  Duncan  said  in  answer  to 
a  quick  question  from  Captain  Heathootr.  “Better 
if  she  had  been,"  he  added,  fur  Robert  Duncan 
senior  was  a  vicar. 

THE  thing  bad  taken  place  toward  evening  back 
in  the  rest  billets.  It  liad  created  u  great  stir 
uf  sorts,  for  the  girl  was  known  to  hundred*  of  the 
men.  But  nothing  bad  come  of  the  investigations.  It 
had  been  almost  Jack  She  knew  only  that  her  as¬ 


sailant  was  dressed  in  green,  was  bearded,  and  smelled 
of  drink.  Any  one  of  a  hundred  Russians  would 
have  answered  this  description.  There  had  been 
much  show  of  keeping  the  men  better  in  hand,  some 
narrow  escapes  from  clashes  between  the  green- 
clad  soldiers  and  the  enraged  Tommie* — and  that 
was  all. 

“And  yet  that  isn't  all!"  Duncan  said,  setting 
his  teeth  hard  on  the  stem  of  his  pipe.  “The  worst 
of  it  all  was  that  fellow  Letsch."  He  named  a  Rus¬ 
sian  captain  who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
battalion  mess.  "He  was  there  the  night  it  hap¬ 
pened." 

“An  evil,  scented,  womanish  beast!"  Wallace  said, 
spacing  his  words. 

“Rather!"  Duncan  agreed  heartily,  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  look.  “Sat  there  with  his  beard  and  his  long 
cigarette  holder,  and  those  infernal  slim,  white  hands 
that  are  always  playing  with  things  and  making 
gestures,  and  talked.  He  knew  and  we  knew.  The 
thing  was  between  us.  You’d  have  thought  he'd 
either  have  kept  still  or  made  a  straight  apology. 
But  no!  That  isn’t  the  Russian  of  it.  He  skirted 
around  the  edges,  playing  with  the  story  as  a  cat 
does  with  a  mouse,  but  not  saying  a  straight  word, 
until  some  bally  idiot  blurted  out  a  question,  and 
then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire." 

“It  couldn't  have  been  pleasant,"  observed  Heath- 
cote. 

“Pleasant!"  snorted  Duncan.  “It  was  hell.  It 
was  that  ass  Fredericks  started  things,  although 
I  marked  his  shin  with  the  sole  of  my  boot  trying 
to  keep  him  quiet.  We  were  all  on  pins  and  needles. 
It  was  like  scratching  matches  in  a  magazine,  you 
know.  But  that  beast  Letsch  liked  it.  So  help  me 
God,  he  likrd  it!  He  cun  talk,  you  know'.  He  can 
do  things  with  the  English  language  that  we  three 
shan’t  learn  in  a  million  years,  lie  pinned  Fred¬ 
ericks  to  the  wall  and  cut  him  to  hits  with  words. 
And  then  when  some  of  the  Tvst  of  us  galloped  in  he 
served  us  the  same  way.  It  was  sporting  of  him.  in 
a  sense,  because  he  knew  that  moat  of  us  would  like 
to  get  our  fingers  on  his  throat.  It  look  nerve,  but 
it  was  rotten  bud  taste." 

“I  should  rather  like  to  have  heard  him."  Wallace 
said  thoughtfully  “What  did  he  say.  Bubby?" 

“Lord.  !  can't  tell  you!"  confessed  Duncan  '‘But 
the  first  thing  v%«*  knew  in  sonic  devilish  fu-biun, 


he  very  near  had  us  admitting  that  the  thing 
was  all  right,  that  rape  wasn’t  anything  more 
than  an  incident  of  war,  wasn’t  even  deplora¬ 
ble — not  very,  anyhow — and  that  any  man  who 
wanted  to  kick  up  a  row  over  such  a  trifle  was 
not  much  better  than  a  prude.  He'd  have  floored 
the  lot  of  us  but  for  the  Old  Man." 

HKATHCOTE  and  Wallace  sat  up  very  straight, 
for  the  major  of  the  battalion  was  loved  by  his 
officers  and  men,  and  depended  upon  in  emergencies 
to  acquit  himself  well. 

"Ah!"  they  said  together. 

“He'd  sat  there  smoking  nnd  saying  nothing  all 
through  it."  Duncan  went  on,  “and  Letsch  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  net  him." 

“'Just  suppose.  Major  Watts,  that  it  had  been 
one  of  your  own  men,'  he  said. 

"The  Old  Man  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigar  and 
sat  looking  at  the  end  of  it. 

“‘I  don’t  think  there's  any  uhc  discussing  that 
utterly  improbable  event.  Captain  Let*ch.  Where 
did  you  get  these  cigars  anyhow.  Porlock,  if  I'm  no! 
too  personal?’  Rather  neat,  eh?" 

“Lovely!"  murmured  Wallace.  “And  then  letsch?" 
“He  had  the  sense  to  shut  up,"  admitted  Duncan, 
then  continued  after  a  pause;  “And  those  chaps 
are  up  here  with  us,  only  a  few  traverses  away.  I 
don't  like  the  feel  of  their  neumess.  I  can’t  rhake 
out  what  they’re  for  and  what  goes  on  inside  'em. 
They  go  against  my  grain.  They  produce  cattle  like 
those  privates— great  staring  things  with  no  more 
intelligence  than  so  many  blocks  of  wood,  and  they 
also  produce  men  like  Letsch.  And  the  devil  of  it 
is" — and  Duncan  paused  tn  knock  out  his  pipe 
against  the  stove— “there  isn’t  any  real  difference 
bet  ween  Letsch  and  the  most  bovine  of  hin  men!" 

Captain  lleathcote  straightened  himself  with  n 
jerk  and  regarded  his  junior  subaltern  wonder- 
ingly. 

“Young  man,"  he  said,  “do  you  know  that  you  have 
Just  made  an  extremely  profound  observation?" 

“The  deuce  T  have!"  Duncan  exclaimed  hlnnklv. 
"What  was  it?" 

The  company  commander  drew  a  sieli  of  mo.  I. 
relief 

“Your  unconsciousness  relieves  me,”  lie  j»,,J 
buckling  his  belt  “Come  on,  the  pair  of  you  *'  And 
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they  went  out  into  the  raw  night  and  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  monotony  of  their  duties. 

Heuthcote  went  his  rounds  thut  night  with  a 
shade  less  than  his  usual  thoroughness.  Oppo¬ 
site  him.  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  away, 
was  the  Bulge,  a  convexity  of  the  German  line  which 
was  a  sore  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  battalion.  For 
weary  weeks  of  almost  stagnant  warfare  they  had 
faced  the  tiny  salient,  which  was  a  constant  offense 
in  their  sight.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  Bulge  was  a 
hill  which  was  the  present  goal  of  their  ambitions. 
One  day.  they  said,  they  would  dig  their  own 
trenches  on  that  hill,  und  the  Bulge  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  They  pretended  a  vast  scorn  of 
the  little  salient  which  faced  them.  The  smashing 
of  it,  they  held,  was  a  thing  which  hung  solely 
upon  their  pleasure. 

But  it  pleased  the  powers  which  controlled  their 
destinies  and  those  of  millions  of  other  men  along  the 
vast  front  to  concen¬ 
trate  forces  else¬ 
where  and  to  thin 
the  line  facing  the 
Bulge  to  that  mini¬ 
mum  consistent  with 
safety.  The  battalion 
knew  that  it  could 
hold  such  ground  as 
it  had,  it  was  pleased 
to  think  that  it  could 
take  more  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  and  it  was  forced 
to  spend  its  day*  in 
comparative  inac¬ 
tion,  while  its  ani¬ 
mus  against  the 
Bulge  grew  with  the 
passing  hours. 

BUT  Heathcotc.  as 
he  leaned  against 
the  parapet  of  the 
trench,  vaguely  con¬ 
scious  that  the  near¬ 
est  sentry  was  watch¬ 
ing  him  uneasily, 
was  not  thinking  of 
the  hostile  trenches, 
their  inmates,  or 
the  probable  events 
of  the  morrow.  He 
was  thinking  of  Dun¬ 
can's  story,  of  the 
slip  of  a  peasant  girl 
he  vaguely  remem¬ 
bered  about  the  vil¬ 
lage  back  of  the  line, 
the  ugly  tale  of  as¬ 
sault,  and  letsch** 
white  hands  hover¬ 
ing  among  the  salt 
cellars  as  his  glib 
tongue  played  casu¬ 
ally  with  matters 
that  were  deadly 

serious  to  the  Britons  who  surrounded  him. 

That  single  sentence  of  Duncans-  born  largely 
uf  a  boyish  inability  to  express  himself — had  caught 
in  u  corner  of  his  mind  and  stuck  fast.  Here  was 
Duncan,  whose  brain  had  lately  been  concerned  only 
with  such  matter*  as  cricket  scores,  grouse,  and  the 
tying  of  trout  flies,  running  headlong  into  some¬ 
thing  that  had  shocked  him  to  the  core,  burned  him 
with  u  vast  and  incoherent  anger,  and  set  him  to 
finding  strange  parallels  between  the  uncanny  in¬ 
telligence  of  Captain  Letsch  and  the  most  thick- 
witted  und  clodlike  of  his  men. 

“And  it’s  trur,  you  know!'0  Heathcote  muttered 
beneath  his  breath,  'it's  there,  in  every  Russian, 
something  baffling  and  incomprehensible  and  terrible, 
because  we  Anglo-Saxons  don’t  fathom  it  at  all." 
“What  is  it,  Marks?  See  something?” 

The  sentry  shifted  uneasily. 

“No,  sir.  Thought  you  were  speaking  to  me,  sir.” 
“Do  you  like  Russians,  Marks?”  the  captain  asked 
abruptly. 

“Roosians?"  The  soldier  was  evidently  speechless 
at  the  suddennesa  of  the  question.  “Why,  no,  sir; 
can’t  say  a*  I  do.  There's  something,  sir — 00  and  he 
fell  into  depths  beyond  him. 

“Precisely  !M  exclaimed  Heathcote.  “Good  night, 
Marks!"  and  he  walked  thoughtfully  away. 

The  next  day,  because  they  wen*  busy  men  and 
because  the  things  with  which  they  had  to  do  were 
mutters  of  extreme  objectivity,  neither  Heathcote 
nor  either  of  hi*  subaltern*  gave  thought  to  the 
green  uniforms  farther  down  the  zigzag  line  of 
trenches,  nor  to  the  tale  which  Duncan  had  brought 
back  on  his  belated  return  from  the  rest  camp  at  the 
rear.  They  were  concerned  with  a  sudden  unex¬ 
plained  outpouring  of  water  In  a  traverse,  the  re¬ 
pairing  of  certain  stretches  of  hnrbed  wire  planned 
for  the  next  night,  and  an  uncomfortable  increase 
of  sniping  on  the  part  of  the  boche, 

But  at  night,  when  they  had  a  short  time  to  them¬ 
selves  free  from  duty,  they  returned  to  the  mat¬ 


ter  because  Wallace,  who  had  been  down  the  trenches 
a  bit  during  the  afternoon,  had  come  back  with 
strange  rumor*. 

“I  didn't  get  the  straight  of  it.”  he  confessed. 
“It’s  some  sort  of  a  wild  tale  from  Russia.  The 
buzzers  were  trying  to  get  some  of  it  through  from 
H.  Q.,  but  it  was  all  garbled  up  with  orders  and 
some  fathead’s  burbling*  about  a  lost  consignment 
of  bully  beef,  and  no  man  could  make  sense  of  it. 
But  Cockerill  of  the  Hotspurs — he’s  down  close  to 
the  first  of  the  Russian  bays,  you  know  -  says  those 
chaps  have  got  some  inkling  of  something  and  are 
chattering  away  twenty  to  the  dozen." 

“W'hat  sort  of  tale?”  demanded  Heathcote. 

“Don't  know,”  answered  Wallace,  busy  with  a 
jagged  tear  in  his  trousers.  “Revolution  or  bombs 
or  some  rot  of  that  sort.’’ 

And  then  abruptly  the  door  of  their  dugout  was 
opened,  and  the  bent  figure  of  Captain  Iortsch  was 


framed  in  it.  Had  it  been  possible  to  rise,  all  three 
of  the  Englishmen  would  have  done  so  in  response 
to  a  certain  tightening  of  the  nerves  and  stiffening 
of  the  muscle*  along  their  spine*.  But  the  roof  of 
the  dugout  wa*  a  scant  five  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  they  could  not  yield  to  their  common  impulse. 
They  merely  stopped  what  they  were  doing  and 
received  their  guest  with  a  certain  hardening  of 
the  feature*. 

In  the  light  from  the  oil-tin  stove  and  two  gut¬ 
tering  candle*,  letsch  did  not  look  precisely  the 
figure  Duncan  had  de-scribed.  The  carefully  brushed 
clothes  of  the  mess  table  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
soiled  garments  of  the  fighting  line,  beard  and  mus¬ 
tache  were  unkempt,  the  cigarette  holder  wa*  miss¬ 
ing.  and  the  slim  white  hands  were  covered  by  a 
pair  of  cheap  canvas  gloves.  Letsch  paused  near  the 
door  and  stood  looking  at  them,  breathing  hard. 

“Do  you  know  what  ha*  happened?”  he  demanded. 

They  shook  their  heads.  The  Rus*ian  squatted 
down  and  lit  a  cigarette  with  fingers  which  trembled, 
and  when  lie  spoke  it  wa*  with  a  complete  absence 
of  the  exaggerated  geature*  which  had  seemed  part 
of  him.  Duncan,  watching  the  visitor's  face  in  the 
flickering  light,  could  hardly  believe  him  the  same 
man  he  had  watched  two  nights  before. 

THERE  has  been  a  revolution  in  Petrograd.” 
Letsch  said  slowly;  “something  more  than  a 
few  haphazard  bombs  and  the  crowds  flying  from 
the  Cossack*,  leaving  a  little  blood  on  the  snow. 
Everything  has  changed  in  a  moment.  The  Czar  is 
a  prisoner!”  He  paused  and  passed  one  hand  across 
his  forehead.  “The  Czar,”  he  repeated,  "is  a  pris¬ 
oner!  Do  you  realize  what  that  mean*?” 

The  three  Englishmen  stirred  unrusily  in  their 
seats.  The  Russian’s  voice  was  vibrant  with  emotion, 
emotion  which  he  wa*  not  striving  to  hide  but  en¬ 
deavoring  to  express,  so  powerful  in  its  grip  upon 
him  that  it  stripped  him  of  all  his  carefully  acquired 
mannerisms,  leaving  him  blunt  and  direct.  After 


the  /ash ion  of  their  race  the  Englishmen  could  not 
reply:  their  embarrassment  kept  them  silent. 

Finally  Heathcote  said:  “Means  a  frightful  amount 
of  messing  about  und  confusion  and  getting  nowhere. 
I  should  think.” 

Letsch  paid  no  attention  to  the  remark.  He  was 
staring  at  the  opposite  wall  of  the  dugout,  his  eyes 
wide,  his  face  set. 

“It  means  the  end  of  seven  hundred  years  of  dark¬ 
ness,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice;  “the  first  shaft  of  light 
in  seven  centuries!  A  real  parliament  in  Petro¬ 
grad,  newspaper*  telling  the  truth  unafraid,  school- 
houses  in  the  Caucasus,  three  trunk  lines  across 
Siberia,  ull  the  dreams  of  the  men  who  have  plotted 
their  lives  away  in  garrets  and  cellar*,  the  death  of 
all  the  old,  unclean  things,  the  birth — ” 

His  eyes,  narrowing  a  little,  caught  their  faces, 
unresponsive,  self-conscious,  heavy.  He  made  a 
quick  gesture  of  half-angry  protest. 

“Mill®  tonnerres, 
you  English!”  he 
exclaimed.  “Sup¬ 
pose  you  had  been 
on  top  of  one  of  your 
misty  cliffs  when 
Drake's  ships  came 
back  from  smashing 
the  Armada!  Sup¬ 
pose  you  had  stood 
on  the  bank  at 
Runnymede  and 
heard  the  shout 
from  the  barons  go 
up  from  that  little 
island  in  the  Thame* 
when  John  signed 
the  Charter.  Name 
of  God,  can't  you 
heir  He  did  not 
give  them  a  chance 
to  answer,  but  flung 
out  his  arm*.  “And 
I  have  to  stay  here 
in  all  this  squalor 
while  those  glorious 
event*  are  marching 
at  home!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

WALLACE  looked 
up  from  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe  which  he 
had  been  polishing 
between  hi*  palm*. 

“Isn’t  this  your 
job  just  the  same  no 
matter  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  Russia?”  ho 
asked. 

"This?”  Letsch 
flung  out  his  arm  in 
a  geature  which 
seemed  to  sweep  the 
whole  line  from 
Switzerland  to  the 
sea.  “This?  What  doe*  all  this  squabbling  over 
torn  treaties  matter  compared  to  that  miracle  be¬ 
hind  me?  I  stay  here  in  this  filth  because  I  am  a 
soldier,  not  becuuse  I  um  a  Russian.  If  I  could  make 
you  understand!” 

And  then  he  set  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  tried 
to  make  them  understand.  He  talked,  as  Wallace 
said  afterward,  "like  Tolstoy  and  a  soap-box  arm 
flinger  rolled  into  one.” 

He  talked  until  the  candles  flickered,  the  un¬ 
stoked  stove  grew  cold,  ar.d  the  burly  Duncan  snored 
in  hi*  comer. 

Then  he  went  out  as  abruptly  as  he  had  come, 
leaving  Heathcote  and  Wallace  staring  at  each 
other  and  feeling  as  though  a  whirlwind  had 
passed.  For  a  little  they  said  nothing,  then 
Wallace,  tugging  at  a  refractory  hoot  lacc,  said 
thuughtfully: 

“Now  which  is  the  essential 
Heathcote  frowrned;  then  he  nodded  as  he  un¬ 
derstood. 

“Exactly,”  he  *aid.  “And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
both  of  them  are  kirn.  Let's  turn  fin.  My  head 
spins.” 

They  crawled  into  their  bunks,  but  Wallace's 
mind  would  not  let  go.  und  once  Heathcote  heard 
him  say: 

“Round  and  round  in  circles,  you  know,  all  that 
talk.  He'd  do  it:  he'd  leave  the  trenches  to-morrow 
and  go  waving  u  flag  to  glory!  And  it  doesn't  get 
things  done!” 

And  Heathcote.  wondering  if  it  did  get  things 
dune,  went  to  sleep  and  awoke  in  the  morning  with 
the  smush  of  shell  fire  in  hi*  ears  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  more  immediate  concern*  were  at  his 
hand. 

The  outburst  was  a  mere  bit  of  morning  ill  nature 
on  the  part  of  Fritz. 

1L  petered  out,  und  the  day  lapsed  into  the  usuul 
monotony  fumiliur  to  the  weary  men  who  watched 
and  waited  and  divided  (Conriwnfc/  on  i*xye  1*1) 


I'nder  the  parapet  of  the  (irrman  trench  they  found  Letsch,  .  .  .  in  his  arms  was  the  red  flap 
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ucts  that  aid 
e  prevention 
re  Loss 


Johns-Manvill#  Asbestos  Built. Up 
Roofing,  (or  flat  roots 
Johns- Manville  Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing,  for  sloping  roofs 
Johns.  Man  ville  Transit*  Asbestos 
Shingles,  for  resiliences  generally, 
including  beautiful  Colorblende 
Roofs 


j0R^fiM“nV,|“ci?O,tUB*,ed  Asb««Q« 

Roofing  and  Siding,  for  steel-framed 

Industrial  Buildings 

Johns-Manvill.  Transite  Asbestos 

Wood— a  tire-proof  lumber 

Johns- Man  ville  Pire  Eatinguisher 

Johns- Man  ville  Asbestos  Cloth,  Felt 

and  Paper 


Johns-Manvilla  Tapes  and  Listings 

Johns-Manvill#  Ebony  Asbestos  Wo 
—  for  electrical  switchboards 

Johns -Man  ville  Moulded  Electrical 
InsuUaona 

Johns- ManvfUc  Noarte  Approved  Pus* 
Johns- Man vil It*  Noark  Renewable  Fus« 
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READING  FOR  WAR  TIME 

*  BY  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 


'PHIS  is  a  year  of  prodigious  event*,  military,  in- 
-*•  dustrial,  social,  and  political.  Every  intelligent 
boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  ought  to  bo  trying  to 
understand  them  and  to  appreciate  their  significance. 
To  keep  up  with  the  rapid  course  of  event*  every 
sensible  reader  must  give  part  of  hi*  free  time  each 
day  to  newspaper*  and  magazine*,  but  in  that  read¬ 
ing  he  should  exercise  sharp  discrimination  between 
official  document*  and  descriptions  of  accomplished 
facts  and  the  multivarious  speculations,  vague  re¬ 
ports,  and  prophecies.  The  frugul  reader  will  omit 
every  paragraph  or  column  which  begin*  “It  is  said,” 
“It  is  reported,”  4‘It  is  expected,"  or  “We 
learn  from  a  well-informed  source  that," 
etc.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  read  the 
actual  news  items  in  the  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  than  to  read  the  editorials  or  the 
comments  of  reporters  on  the  news.  It 
naves  time  also  to  give  attention  chiefly 
to  the  broad  effect*  or  happenings  rather 
than  to  strictly  local  matters. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  some 
time  every  day  must  be  given  to  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  press,  to  what  sort 
of  reading  should  an  intelligent  reader  de¬ 
vote  the  greater  portion  of  his  free  time 
each  day  or  each  week? 

Strange  Countries 

THE  war  has  inevitably  interested  every 
thoughtful  person  in  nation*  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  which  few  Americans  previously 
knew  anything  to  speak  of:  such,  for  in- 
Htur.ce,  as  Russia,  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 

Poland,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  In  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 

One  need*  to  read,  therefore,  good  books 
of  travel  in  those  countries,  written  by 
competent  observers.  All  clear  accounts 
of  the  soils,  industries,  social  customs,  and 
historical  background  of  nations  which  the 
war  has  made  interesting  are  good  read¬ 
ing  for  this  year. 

The  war  has  brought  into  strong  relief 
the  differences  in  the  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  coexist  In  Europe  and  Asia 
at  the  present  day.  The  student  of  cur¬ 
rent  event*  needs  to  understand  these 
differences,  to  see  clearly  wherein  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government  differs  from  an  auto- 
crutic,  an  elected  executive  from  a  heredi¬ 
tary  executive,  a  government  which  is  a 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  feudal  system 
from  a  government  set  up  by  people  who 
were  never  affected  by  It.  To  learn  these 
things  require*  much  reading,  partly  in 
treatises  on  government,  but  more  in  his¬ 
tories  and  biographies.  Among  treatises 
on  government  the  shortest  and  least  detailed,  if 
accurute,  are  to  be  preferred;  among  histories  those 
which  deal  with  short  periods,  like  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  or  the  French  Revolution,  or  with  special  achieve¬ 
ments.  like  the  unification  of  Italy  or  of  Germany, 
are  to  be  preferred  to  histories  which  cover  many 
centuries  or  are  of  the  kind  called  universal. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tached  In  uny  settlement  of  the  war  to  the  idea  of 
nationality,  special  attention  may  well  be  paid  in 
reading  history  to  the  historical  grounds  for  the  na¬ 
tional  unit*  recognized  on  the  map  of  Europe  in 
1914,  and  for  the  new  unit*  which  are  demanding 
recognition.  Nationality  is  a  very  difficult  concep¬ 
tion  to  define,  although  it  is  obvious  that  common 
language,  common  religion,  and  common  social  cus¬ 
toms  help  in  the  establishment  and  continuance  of 
any  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  cantons  of  federated 
Switzerland  have  four  languages,  affiliations  with 
four  different  neighboring  nations,  and  two  sharply 
divided  religion*.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Poles,  who 
for  a  century  and  a  half  have  been  divided  among 
three  powerful  neighbors,  still  feel  strongly  the  ties 
of  rare  and  of  their  common  religion,  the  Roman 
Catholic.  So  does  the  Scandinavian  people,  now  di¬ 
vided  into  three  separate  kingdoms. 

Purl  of  the  appropriate  historical  reading  for  to¬ 
day  relates  to  the  injustices  and  grievances  in  Eu¬ 
rope  which  are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
present  catastrophe,  and  therefore  need  to  be  reme¬ 
died  hi  Lh»*  settlement  of  the  present  war— such  as 
Uie  part  I  Lion  of  Poland,  the  cutting  of  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  from  France  in  1870-71,  the  discord*  and 
enmities  bred  in  the*  Balkan  States  by  the  long  Turk¬ 
ish  domination,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ill  1878.  the 
First  and  Second  Balkan  Wurs.  and  the  awful  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Armenia  and  Syria  un«ler  Turkish  rule 
II  is  indis|H*i»H-ib|e  to  read  much  biography  in 


order  to  understand  the  various  govern  mental 
situations  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  especially  the 
biographies  of  men  who  directed  large  public  af¬ 
fairs  in  their  day  and  generation,  such  as  Crom¬ 
well,  Frederick  the  Great,  Franklin,  Washington, 
Mira  beau,  Napoleon,  Bi*marck,  Gladstone,  and  Ca- 
vour — to  mention  only  men  whoso  work  is  still 
telling  in  the  present  struggles  and  sufferings  of 
mankind. 

To  re_d  much  in  *uch  histories  and  biographic* 
is  by  no  mean*  a  hard  or  dull  task,  even  during 
the  present  keen  excitements.  ‘  On  the  contrary, 


in  the  light  of  present  events,  such  reading  be¬ 
come*  so  interesting  that  it  will  tempt  the  reader 
to  neglect  his  proper  work  and  to  go  without  needed 
sleep.  Thus,  the  opinions  and  character  of  Bismarck, 
and  indeed  hi*  whole  career,  cannot  but  interest 
deeply  any  young  American  who  secs  to-day  with 
his  own  eyes  to  what  a  fearful  catastrophe  Bis¬ 
marck's  diplomacy  and  political  philosophy  led  his 
country  and  the  world  within  a  single  generation. 

No  ono  can  ever  arrive  at  a  real  understanding  of 
any  nation,  his  own  or  another,  if  he  is  ignorant 
of  that  nation's  literature.  One  might  as  well  try 
to  understand  the  Jewish  people  without  reading 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  as  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  present  Russian  people  without  reading 
“Anna  Karenina"  or  knowing  anything  about  the 
Russian  church  and  its  music. 

Another  very  instructive  topic  for  wide  reading 
this  year  is  the  effect  of  commerce  on  peace  and  good 
will  among  men.  Free  exchange  of  goods,  governed 
only  by  mutual  interest,  surely  promotes  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  the  common  welfare.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  this  principle  require*  much  reading  on  na¬ 
tional  and  international  economics,  and  thi*  year  is 
the  fit  time,  because  the  stopping  of  the  present 
shedding  of  blood  and  tears  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  exercise  of  much  economic  wisdom  and 
good  will  on  the  part,  not  only  of  ruler*,  but  also 
of  democratic  masses. 

Closely  connected  with  these  economic  questions 
is  the  labor  question — riationul  and  international. 
In  the  field  of  human  productive  labor  the  war  has 
already  wrought  changes  of  immense  importance, 
and  promises  to  produce  further  change*.  In  the 
find,  place,  the  hasty  making  of  war  munitions  and 
means  of  war  transportation  on  land  and  sea  ha- 
■  ailed  for  an  unheard-of  amount  of  labor  skilled, 
half  skilled,  and  un-  killed  in  new  direction*  and 


under  terrible  stress,  the  armies  in  the  field  depend¬ 
ing  absolutely  on  the  supplies  this  multitudinous 
labor  yield*.  Certain  clear  result*  have  alreudy 
been  produced.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  trade- 
union  doctrine  of  limited  output  is  inapplicable  when 
the  safety  of  the  great  manufacturing  nations  ami 
their  success  in  war  require  a  maximum  productive¬ 
ness  in  their  industries.  The  doctrinfr  of  the  closed 
shop  is  also  Inapplicable  under  such  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  wages  in  most  trades  have  soared 
to  heights  never  before  reached. 

The  new  conditions  under  which  human  labor  is 
performed  the  world  over,  and  the  dis¬ 
content  and  turbulence  which  accompany 
these  new  conditions,  present  to  human 
society  its  gravest  problems  for  the  future. 
Hence  the  urgent  need  that  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  should  read  about  and  understand 
this  formidable  problem-  There  enter  into 
it  some  other  social  problems  of  much 
significance:  such,  for  example,  as  the 
general  provision  of  Insurance  against 
accident,  poverty^  and  the  disabilities  of 
old  age;  universal  instruction  in  so¬ 
cial  hygiene  for  the  defense  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  the  evils  of  alcoholism 
and  venereal  disease,  and  in  general  the 
exercise  of  the  collective  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  individual  rights  in  the  interest 
of  the  community. 

Another  profitable  study  for  diligent 
readers  this  year  is  the  development  of  in¬ 
ternationalism  both  as  a  sentiment  and  as 
a  practical  aid  toward  durable  peace.  Ah 
a  sentiment,  it  is  an  extension  of  the  sense 
of  brotherhood  beyond  the  neighborhood 
and  the  nation,  limits  which  Christian 
brotherhood  has  heretofore  seldom  tran¬ 
scended.  The  war  has  shown  very  plainly 
that  the  material  and  moral  interests  of 
mankind  do.  a9  a  fact,  transcend  the  limits 
of  any  separate  race,  nation,  or  commu¬ 
nity.  The  production  and  distribution  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  world  in  191 7- 
is  clearly  an  international  problem.  The 
most  desirahla  distribution  in  the  future 
of  the  products  of  the  temperate  zone* 
and  the  tropics  is  not  a  national  but  an 
international  problem. 

For  minds  which  naturally  dwell  in 
the  region  of  feeling,  emotion,  and  ab¬ 
stract  thought,  rather  than  in  the  region 
of  fact,  daily  work,  and  concrete  results, 
ihe  changes  in  the  religious  conceptions 
and  practices  of  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  which  the  war  haB  brought  abuut 
should  form  the  beat  topic  for  reading 
this  year.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  field  testifies  that  multitude*  of  common  men, 
who  in  their  ordinary  lives  seem  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  religion  in  general  or  to  any  church,  are 
nevertheless  capable  of  self-sacrifice,  of  devotion  to 
duty,  and  of  looking  far  beyond  their  own  sufferings 
and  losses  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  coming 
generations.  Soldiers  by  the  million  suffer,  fight, 
and  die  for  their  country,  or  for  their  wive*  and 
children,  or  in  the  hope  that  the  world  may  be  a 
better  and  happier  place  for  coming  generations 
to  live  in  than  it  haB  been  for  their  own. 

The  sympathetic  reader  will  rejoice  in  the  many 
public  and  private  evidences  of  this  religious  de¬ 
velopment,  as  it  appears  in  soldiers*  letters  nnd 
journals,  in  the  published  sketches  of  dead  heroes 
and  broken  families,  in  tho  immense  efforts  to  re¬ 
lieve  suffering  and  revive  hope,  and  in  some  recent 
fiction,  both  French  and  English. 

Follow  Your  Bent 

O  single  reader  should  expect  to  deal  with  all 
these  great  topics.  He  should  select  two  or 
three  which  interest  him  most.  For  guidance  toward 
Ihe  book*  on  the  subject*  he  selects  he  should  look 
to  some  neighboring  libruriun  or  scholar  who*«>  aid 
he  can  appropriately  ask;  to  the  list*  of  war  reud 
ing  which  many  public  libraries  ore  posting;  to  the 
many  compilations  of  important  documents  and 
narratives  which  some  newspapers  and  publishing 
houses  are  issuing  under  the  title  of  “The  Story 
uf  the  War/*  or  some  similar  title;  ami  to  the  notices 
of  current  hook*  which  appear  in  the  periodical 
press.  The  indicated  field  of  reading  is  so  vast 
that  the  individual  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
fulluwing  his  bent  in  selecting  his  reading.  That 
is  the  way  to  accumulate  knowledge  which  w  ill  hold 
and  later  serve  a*  materiul  to  strengthen  the  mem¬ 
ory  and  develop  the  seasoning  power*. 
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The  biggesi  Bethlehem  built — big  enough  for  any  load  and 
stronger  than  any  road.  7000  lbs.  capacity.  Gray  and  Davis 
starting  and  lighting — 162-inch  wheel  base.  The  big  Beth¬ 
lehem  3£  ton  truck  has  more  strength  in  every  dimension 
than  if  will  ever  be  required  to  use.  It  will  take  ^  o  o  /r 
your  loads  off' your  mind.  Chassis  Price  ’VJLVJ 

i  ALL  PBJCES  FOB  ALLENTOWN  PA  ) 


The  new,  big  Bethlehem  line  is  the  owners’  line,  the  drivers’  line,  and  the 
dealers’  line — Take  everybody's  advice  and  examine  a  wormless  Bethlehem 


The  Motor 

Truck  bought* 
today  without 
Electric  Starting 
and  Lighting* 
will  be  out” 
of  date 
to-morrow 


BETHLEHEM 

Internal  k  Gear DriVe 

MOTOR  W  TRUCKS 

Dependable  Deliver^ 

BETHLEHEM  MOTORS  CORP*N.  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


The  Motor 

Truck  bought 
today  without 
Electric  Starting 
and  Lighting' 
will  be  our 
of  date 
to-morrow 


Designed  and  built  by  Bethlelwm  Engineers,  according  to  the  highest  Bethlehem 
standards  of  advanced  truck  development  A  Bethlehem  designed  and  Bethlehem 
bmlt  Motor  —  Gray  and  Davis  starting  and  lighting  system  armored  ludiator  Internal 
Gear  nickel  sted  rear  axle —wheel-base.  136  inches.  A  perfect, 
dependable,  one-and-one-half  ton  motor  truck  backed  by  the  btg  .  g*  1  7  /I  C 
Bethlehem  organization  Chassis  Price  *r  * 


A  great  motor  truck  that  is  years  ahead  of  any  competitor  in  modern  truck 
design  and  manufacture.  The  powerful  Bethlehem  Motor  Grey  and 
Davis  starting  and  lighting  a  Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  that  is  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  and  designed  for  excess  strain  from  end  to  end.  It  will  Cr)\/C 
carry  your  confidence  at  an  extremely  low  cost.  Chassis  Price  I  0 


THE  NEW  BIG  BETH1MHEM  LINE 
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LINKING  UP  THE  LINCOLN 

HIGHWAY  BY  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 


TN’  the  State  of  Utah  there  is  a  dry  sea.  As  you 
lenme  flown  toward  it,  through  a  mountain  pawn, 
you  may  think,  the  first  time  you  see  it,  that  it  isn’t 
dry  at  all.  You  nee  a  beech,  running  down  to  what 
looks  likr  water.  Hut  it  isn't  water;  it’s  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Desert,  and  the  bed  of  Lake  Bonneville — 
which  hasn't  been  a  wet  lake  since  prehistoric  times, 
though  it  was  about  1,000  feet  deep.  This  desert 
has  been  as  great  a  barrier  to  thoee  seeking  to  travel 
across  it  as  a  real  lake,  fathoms  deep,  could  have 
been.  Indeed,  a  lake  would  have  been  much  easier 
to  dispose  of  You  can  put  boats  on  a  lake;  you 
can  ferry  motor  cars  across.  But  you  cant  drive 
across  this  desert 

It  looks  as  if  you  coOld.  It  looks  smooth  and  in¬ 
viting;  when  you  first  see  it  you  arc  likely  to  chortle, 
if  you  ure  fond  of  fast  driving,  and  to  think  of  the 
time  when  all  the  great  automobile  speed  records 
were  made  on  the  sands  of  Florida.  But  once  you 
drive  off  the  road  you'll  he  lucky  to  go  a  hundred 
feet  without  being  mired  to  the  tops  of  your  wheels! 
There  is  a  surface  of  salt  that  is  hard  enough  and 
smooth  enough  Hut  underneath  there  is  a  sort  of 
volcanic  mud.  as  sticky  us  wrt  clay.  It  is  wet,  in¬ 
deed,  because  the  seepage  from  the  mountains  that 
ring  the  lake  makes  it  so,  and  keeps  it  so,  all  the 
year  round  And  the  surface  crust  soon  lets  you 
down  into  the  mire  below.  That  bit  of  desert  has 
a  tragic  history  It  forced  detours,  always,  in  the 
old  Overland  Trail;  it  added  to  the  hardships  of 
the  Forty-niner*.  You  may  turn  up  the  bones  of 
some  of  its  victims  even  now.  There  is  romance  in 
every  acre  of  it;  romance  not  only  of  the  past. 

A  National  Asset 

O-DAY  men  are  at  work  in  the  fierce  heat  that 
beats  down  upon  that  desolate  country.  They  are 
building  and  grading  a  road  that  cuts  across  it, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  from  shore  to  shore,  as  one 
might  say — remembering  that  old  lake  of  prehis¬ 
toric  times  When  their  task  is  finished,  this  au¬ 
tumn,  the  Lincoln  Highway— the  first  great  trans¬ 
continental  highway,  running  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  us  straight  as  a  road  may  run — 
will  have  passed  from  the  list  of  things  of  which  men 
dream  to  the  list  of  things  which  men  have  achieved. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  is  a  national  institution  of 
prime  importance;  in  this  time  of  war  it  is  a 
national  asset.  That  Is  because,  so  far  as  we  in 
America  are  concerned,  this  is  a  transportation  war. 
The  measure  of  our  contribution  to  victory  over 
Germany  will  be  determined  by  the  degree  to  which 
we  solve  our  transportation  problem.  Ships,  guns, 
munitions,  airplanes,  all  the  multitudinous  war  prod¬ 
ucts  of  American  industry — whenever  a  crisis  de¬ 
velops  in  connection  with  any  of  them,  the  thought 
of  transportation  comes  up. 

Inevitably  thought  has  turned  toward  other 
means  than  railroads  for  moving  freight.  We  have 
canals  and  navigable  rivers,  and  these  inland  water¬ 
ways  will  be  used  to  their  full  capacity.  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  has  taken  over  their  control;  they  are  being 
linked  up  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  country. 
There  remains  just  one  other  way  of  diverting  traffic 
from  the  railroads.  Freight  can  be  moved  along  the 
highway*,  in  motor  trucks.  Trucks  are  available. 
Hut  they  require  good  roads;  sturdy  roads. 

It  isn't  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  thou- 
nand  miles  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  were  worth  half  a  doxen  divi¬ 
sions  of  soldier*  last  winter.  Motor  trucks  were 
started  from  the  factories  in  the  Middle  West,  first, 
li>  make  Lhi  journey  Lo  the  seaboard  and  the  ships 


that  were  to  carry  them  to  France  under  their  own 
power.  Almost  at  once  some  one  thought  of  the 
next  step.  Why  send  trucks,  each  of  which  could 
carry  three  or  live  or  ten  tons  of  freight,  unloaded? 

Bet  wren  New  York  and  Philadelphia  regular 
motor-truck  lines  were  established.  The  most  spec¬ 
tacular  trucking  lines  were  between  Detroit  and  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Akron  and  Boston. 

The  Long  Way  Round 

ENRY  B.  JOY,  the  real  pioneer  of  the  highway, 
who  is  now  in  the  army,  had  always  insisted  that 
if  the  United  State*  went  to  war  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  roud*  would  be  one  of  the  first  thing* 
to  be  revealed,  and  the  Lincoln  Highway  has  helped 
the  cause  of  good  roads  enormously.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  responsible  for  the  amplification  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  scheme  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  into  one  that  called 
for  a  complete  network  of  national  highway*  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  country  in  a  strategic  way.  We  don't, 
in  this  land,  think  of  military  invasion  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  And  yet — this  war  has  forced  a  good  many 
things  into  the  realm  of  the  possible!  However — 
there  is  enough  use  for  national  highways  to  meet 
our  present  need*,  without  suggesting  even  more 
vital  reasons  for  having  them 

The  men  behind  the  Lincoln  Highway  didn't  have 
to  wait  for  war.  They  saw  the  need  of  their  enter¬ 
prise  in  advance.  But  it  took  the  war  to  make 
certain  things  possible. 

In  one  sense,  and  that  very  real,  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  is,  absolutely,  a  national  institution.  But  con¬ 
trol  over  It,  in  fact,  is  divided  up  among  States, 
counties,  townships,  cities,  villages.  Although  on 
the  map  a  continuous  line  of  road,  it  is  a  series  of 
local  roads.  State  highways,  trails,  paths.  So,  from 
the  beginning,  the  task  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association  has  been,  primarily,  to  educate  local 
road-building  authorities  and  to  persuade  them  of 
the  value  and  the  necessity  of  the  great  road. 

Our  entrance  into  the  war  didn't  stimulate  road 
building,  as  you  might  have  thought  K  would.  In¬ 
deed,  when  Judge  Lovett  issued  the  famous — or 
notorious!— Priority  Order  No.  2,  one  of  the  clauses 
specifically  denied  priority  to  road-making  mate¬ 
rials.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  saw  a  light 
early,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  Administration  has  been  enlisted. 

For  the  Lincoln  Highway  the  war  threatened  to 
be  disastrous,  at  first.  It  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  had 
Wen  to  get  people  interested  in  a  transcontinental 
automobile  highwuy.  Even  people  who  saw  what 
use  was  being  made  of  the  roads  in  the  East  refused 
to  be  impressed  by  the  need  of  bridging  the  gap  in 
Utah.  And  yet,  even  though  the  day  of  trains  of 
motor  trucks  running  on  a  regular  schedule  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  may  be  a  long  way  off, 
there  l*  a  distinct  relation  between  the  completed 
Lincoln  Highway  and  railroad  congestion.  If  you 
ran  divert  even  short-haul  traffic,  and  intermountain 
traffic,  from  the  transcontinental  roads  to  the  high¬ 
ways,  you  will  release  freight  cars  and  engine*. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  the  railroads,  of  course- 
aren't  as  crowded  as  they  are  in  the  East.  But  they 
have  been  stripped  of  equipment  and  rolling  stock; 
the  less  work  they  have  to  do  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  whole  overworked  system. 

That  Is  just  one  of  the  arguments  for  a  completed 
Lincoln  Highway.  The  rnen  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association  used  it:  they 
used  every  other  argument  they  knew.  And.  by 
keeping  everlastingly  at  work,  they  cleared  away 
most  of  the  obstacles  that  arose  last  year.  But  the 


great  big  one.  the  obstacle  of  the  stretch  between 
Garfield  and  1  ha  pah  nftnained. 

Any  time  since  1914,  if  you  went  westward 
along  the  Lincoln  way,  you  swung  from  Garfield 
to  a  gap  in  a  mountain  ridge,  and  then  turned  due 
south,  making  a  long  detour  around  the  desert, 
the  bed  of  old  Lake  Bonneville,  before  you  got  on 
to  the  straight  road  west  again  through  Overland 
Canon,  which  took  you  into  Nevada.  You  did  more 
than  take  the  long  way  around;  you  traveled  over 
about  the  worst  going  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  What  water  you  found,  in  a  stretch  of 
over  150  miles,  was  brackish;  you  couldn't  get  de¬ 
cent  accommodations  if  you  wanted  to  rest;  the  heat 
was  terrific.  You  had  the  satisfaction  of  driving 
over  historic  ground;  ground  of  which  Mark  Twain 
wrote  in  “Roughing  It";  ground  watered  by  the 
blood  of  the  victims  of  Indian  massacres.  And  that 
was  about  all.  If  you  drove  along  with  the  thought 
of  motor  trucks  in  the  buck  of  your  mind,  as  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Association  officials  always  did, 
you  would  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  discouraged. 
The  situation  looked  hopeless. 

It  wasn't  the  fault  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Utah 
has  a  good  Highway  Department;  the  State  has 
built  some  excellent  roads.  But  it  had  no  money 
to  do  anything  about  this  desert  section.  The  engi¬ 
neers  and  field  parties  of  the  association,  however, 
worked  out  a  way  to  mend  matters,  even  to  run  the 
road  through  Johnson's  Pass  (pass  in  name  only!), 
and  some  one  grew  so  enthusiastic  that  be  planned 
a  lighthouse  for  Granite  Point,  which  is  a  hill  that 
juts  out  into  the  desert  now,  and  was  once  a  promon¬ 
tory  on  the  shores  of  the  prehistoric  lake.  That 
lighthouse  is  going  to  be  built! 

Now,  in  n  country  that  had  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  invasion,  such  a  road  would  probably 
have  been  regarded  as  a  strategic  highway.  The 
central  government  would  have  built  it,  without 
question.  That  stretch  of  road  was  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  because  it  was  a  necessary  approach  to 
Ely,  a  little  way  across  the  Nevada  line,  which, 
since  the  days  of  the  Argonauts,  has  hern  the  point 
where  overland  traffic  divided  to  move  down  the 
Pacific  slopr  in  two  streams,  northward  and  aouth- 
ward.  There  was  no  real  reason  why  Utah  should 
hear  the  whole  coat  of  such  an  improvement;  you 
might  just  as  reasonably — more  reasonably,  indeed 
— ask  New  York  City  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  its  harbor  in  condition  to  handle  the  vast  vol¬ 
ume  of  sea-borne  traffic  that  comes  to  it. 

“We  Had  to  Raise  the  Money “ 

F.  BEMENT.  secretary  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
•  way  Association,  can  tell,  better  than  anyone 
else,  how  the  problem  was  solved. 

“We  had  to  raise  the  money,"  he  says.  "We 
went  to  Mr.  Seiberling — F.  A.  Seiberling,  president 
of  the  association.  And  we  sold  him  the  idea  of 
bridging\hat  last  gap— whatever  it  might  cost.  He 
did  the  rest  he  got  the  directors  of  his  company 
to  vote  us  $75,000,  which  was  what  we  thought,  then, 
the  whole  projert  would  cost. 

“But  there  was  still  trouble.  Wo  couldn't  even  get 
the  State  of  Utah,  at  first,  to  agree  to  handle  the 
money  we  raised,  and  use  its  mud-building  equip¬ 
ment  and  its  Highway  Department.  And  costs  were 
going  up  all  the  time,  Mr.  Seiberling  and  I  went 
out  there,  and  Mr.  Seiberling  spent  nine  hours  in 
the  desert  when  our  car  was  mired.  That  settled  him ! 
He  gave  u»  $25,000  more,  out  of  his  own  pocket.  And 
Carl  G.  Fisher,  vice  president  of  the  association, 
gave  us  still  another  (Continued  on  iKiyc  32) 
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if  not  joking,  the  victim  of  some  aberration,  two 
minutes*  companionship  with  her  uncle  would  have 
prepared  him  to  believe  any  evil  of  McCord. 

•*And  you  are  here  for  long?" 

McCord  was  looking  toward  the  entrance  as  he 
a  poke.  Glancing  into  the  mirror,  Endicott  observed 
him  make  an  almost  imperceptible  signal  with  his 
hand.  As  though  in  response  to  that  signal,  a  man 
who  was  apparently  about  to  enter  the  breakfast 
room  turned  away. 

"That — that  is  not  yet  quite  settled."  F.ndicott 
wondered  what  the  signal — if  indeed  there  had  been 
one — meant.  Then  he  stiffened  in  his  seat. 

“Mist-ah  Fah-ley  En-di-cott!  Mist-ah  Fah-ley 


He  trusted  that  his  pause  would  seem  merely  the 
necessary  pause  of  one  hastily  departing,  but  paus¬ 
ing  to  pay  his  check.  But  he  dared  trust  himself 
no  backwurd  glance. 

All  of  which  was  quite  silly,  but— if  that  girl 
lied,  if  her  eyes  lied,  then  there  was  no  God  in  His 
Heaven.  And  Endicott  quite  simply  held  a  creed 
in  which  there  was  a  God. 

In  the  lobby  he  paused.  He  had  been  compelled 
to  say  that  he  was  stopping  in  the  hotel,  for  McCord 
had  seen  him  on  the  fourth  floor  that  morning.  But 
if  McCord  was  suspicious?  Endicott  could  not  for¬ 
get  the  look  of  angry  suspicion  that  had  been  or. 
McCord’s  face  when  first  he  discovered  his  niece  in 

the  breakfast  room. 
It  was  essential  that 
Endicott  register 
again,  this  time  as 
Arnold  Hoban. 


that  is,  and  Endicott  was  generous.  He  forgot  l^ila 
Kildare's  alarms,  forgot  everything  but  that  an  old 
man  was  apologizing  to  him.  ^He  stammered  some¬ 
thing,  and  himself  got  a  chair  for  McCord. 

As  he  turned  back  with  it,  though,  he  again 
glanced  in  the  mirror.  And  what  he  saw  there 
mode  him  forget  embarrassment.  For  McCord  had 
the  girl's  wrist  in  his  withered  fingers,  and  that 
there  was  strength  in  them  Endicott  could  tell  by 
the  girl's  shrinking  from  the  grip.  But  her  eyes 
caught  his  a  fleeting  moment,  and  the  warning  that 
he  read  in  hers  mane  him  lower  his  own  lest  McCord 
see  his  anger. 

"You  have  met  before,  then?"  queried  the  girl  as 
Endicott  resumed  his 
seat  "But  you  didn’t 
tell  ire  so,  Mr.  Ho- 
ban."  Endicott  mar 
vcJed,  considering  the 
stn  s  that  he  knew 
she  labored  under,  at 
the  playful  reproach 
of  her  voice. 

"Hut  1  didn't  know 
that  Mr.  McCord  was 
your  uncle-.  Miss  Kil¬ 
dare.  And,  besides,  the 
meeting  dal  not  re 
do j i id  to  rny  credit.” 

"Mr.  Hub  an  en 
countered  rny  waiter 
n  while  ago."  sun! 

McCord.  "My  break¬ 
out  *«’*  ..a 

the  floor  But  that  is 
pa  *‘t.”  he  added  a- 
Kndscolt  would  have 
again  berated  bin 
clumsiness.  "After 
all.  there  were  other 
eggs  downstairs,  and 

fur  could  try  L  rJMQMTj 

the  hotel’s  supply 

An  invalid,  Mr.  Ho- 

ban.  >«  upset  by  little 

things.” 

He  turned  to  hi* 
arete.  "You  d.il  not 
tell  me  that  you  had  a 
f r L e i : 1 1  in  the  Hirming 
f  ..n  .  1  -  a."  hi  ' n  .1 


HE  walked  to  the 
desk.  The  same 
clerk  with  whom  he 
had  conversed  half  an 
hour  ago  greeted  him. 

"Is  there  any  room, 
near  to  mine, vacant?” 
asked  Endicott. 

"418  is  unoccupied. 
Why,  are  you  dissat¬ 
isfied,  Mr.  Endicott?” 

Deliberately  Endi¬ 
cott  drew  out  his  wal¬ 
let  He  opened  it 
He  drew  from  it  a 
hundred-dollar  bill. 

"Mr.  Farley  Endi¬ 
cott  left  the  hotel  yes¬ 
terday,"  he  said  quiet¬ 
ly.  "Mr.  Arnold  Ho¬ 
ban  registered  last 
night.” 

The  clerk  eyed  the 
bill.  "You  know  who 
I  am,”  said  Endicott. 
"I  would  not  be  ask¬ 
ing  this  if  it  were  not 
all  right” 

“But  quite  irregu¬ 
lar,”  breathed  the 
clerk.  He  was  not 
overpaid.  A  hundred- 
dollar  bill  awed  him. 

"But  an  irregular¬ 
ity  that  can  do  no 
harm,”  insisted  Endi¬ 
cott. 

The  clerk  breathes! 
heavily.  °I  wottl  d 
have  to  speak  to 

he  suggested. 

Endicott  drew  another  bill,  of  the  same  denom¬ 
ination  as  the  first,  from  his  pocket  The  clerk 
reached  for  them.  He  pocketed  them.  He  whirled 
the  register  around  and  Hipped  back  the  pages 
Endicott  wrote,  under  yesterday's  date,  the  name 
of  Arnold  Hoban;  residence,  Gallipoli*. 

"Transfer  my  things  to  4 IK,”  he  ordered.  "And — 
was  just  calling  me.  Find  out  who 


SUBTLY  Endicott 
was  aware  of 
threat,  of  menace,  in 
the  old  man’s  voice. 

But  if  the  girl  felt  it 
ulso,  she  gave  no  sign. 

*  MI  was  not  aware 
of  it  myself,  uncle." 
she  answered,  "until  ten  minutes  ago,  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Hoban  here.  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  Mr. 
Hoban  remembered  me.  but  a  face  from  one's  own 
home  town — and  Gallipolis  is  Much  u  little  town." 
"You  are  from  Gallipolis  recently?”  asked  McCord. 
Endicott  stiffened.  The  waiter,  arriving  with  the 
girl’s  breakfast,  gave  him  excuse  not  to  reply,  for 
McCord  a*ked  for  a  menu.  Quickly  the  old  man 
gave  an  order — a  remarkably  generous  order  even 
for  an  elderly  man  in  the  best  of  health.  Endicott 
noted.  And  the  girl,  who  had  lost  a  bit  of  her  color 
nt  her  uncle's  question,  answered  for  Endicott:  "No, 
indeed.  Not  unless  Mr.  Hoban  bus  paid  a  flying 
visit  quite  recently.  For  the  Gallipolis  paper  would 
have  mentioned  his  arrival,  and — it’s  year*  and  years 
since  you've  been  there,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Hoban?” 

"So  lung  ago  that  I  marvel  at  your  remembering 
me,  Miss  Kildare."  he  replied. 

I-eiln  Kildare!  Gallipolis!  He  could  find,  in  mem¬ 
ory,  no  link  connecting  the  two,  lie  had  been  in 
Gallipolis,  that  little  Ohio  town,  seven — no,  eight— 
years  ago.  A  sophomore  at  college,  he  had  visitrd 
his  friend  Odd  McIntyre  there.  A  brief  visit,  but 
— evidently  he  had  met,  or  nt  least  been  seen  there 
by  Miss  Kildare.  It  made  him  feci  quite  comfortable 
that  the  girl  had  remembered  him  eight  years. 

•'Jt  ta  same  time,"  she  acquiesced. 

"And  you  live  now— here  in  New  York?  You  are 
stopping  at  the  hotel?"  queried  McCord.  "You  have 
been  here  some  time?” 

"Only — only  since  last  evening,”  stammered  Endi¬ 
cott.  II e  wondered  if  McCord  noted  his  hesitation. 
The  envelope  in  his  pocket  seemed  to  burn  his  flesh. 
He  wished  that  he  could  get  away.  And,  by  the 
nervous  fashion  in  which  the  girl  toyed  with  her 
spoon,  the  half-hearted  fashion  in  which  she  ate, 
he  knew  that  she  too  would  welcome  his  departure. 
If  McCord  began  questioning  him,  the  girl  could  not 
forever  answer  for  him.  And  McCord,  despite  his 
apologies,  despite*  his  forced  cordiality,  nuliuted  men¬ 
ace.  Had  Endicott  been  inclined  to  consider  the  girl, 


She  icould  pretend  not  to  notice.  *7  hare  not  your  envelope,"  the  told  him 


En-di-cott!"  The  page,  droning  his  name,  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  He  came  down  toward  their  table. 
He  repeated  his  call.  He  hesitated  a  second,  eying 
Endicott  doubtfully.  He  cried  the  name  once  again: 
"Mist-ah  Fah-ley  En-di-cotL  Telephone  fob  Mist-ah 
Fah-ley  En-di-cott." 


er — a  page 

wanted  me.' 

The  clerk  sent  another  page  to  the  telephone  desk. 
The  boy  returned  in  a  moment.  b 

"A  Mr.  Whitney  wanted  Mr.’ Endicott  Said  to 
call  him  up  when  Mr.  Endicott  came  in,"  he  told 
the  clerk. 

Endicott  listened  quietly.  "To  any  other  calls,” 
he  said,  "just  reply  that  Mr.  Endicott  has  left  the 
hotel." 

"Hut — have  you  signed  any  checks,  Mr.  Endicott?” 

"Paid  my  dinner  and  breakfast  with  cash.  Only 
Raoul,  the  head  waiter,  who  used  to  know  me  at 
another  hotel,  knows  my  name,  and  I  have  attended 
to  him.” 

The  clerk  looked  down  at  the  pocket  where  re¬ 
posed  two  hundred  dollars  of  Endicott’s  money.  "I'll 
bet  you  have,  sir,”  he  breathed. 

Endicott  smiled.  He  sauntered  away  from  the 
desk.  Out  in  the  street  he  walked  briskly.  But  as 
he  turned  n  comer  he  glanced  back.  There  was  a 
drug  store  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  and  inside 
was  a  telephone  booth.  Endicott  shut  himself  se¬ 
curely  inside  the  booth  and  asked  for  a  number. 

“Whitney?  That  you,  Sam?  Listen.  This  is 
Far!  Endicott.  I’m  in  a  drug  store  on  Sixth 
Avenue — near  the  Hippodrome.  There's  a  man 
following  me;  chap  in  a  soft,  gray  hat,  brown 
suit,  tan  shoes.  Can't  miss  him.  Ill  stall  around 
here  a  few  minutes  and  give  you  time  to  get  hero. 
Don't  recognize  me.  But  interfere  with  him  some¬ 
how  when  I  rnter  the  subway,  or  u  building,  or 
something.  Then  follow  him.  Let  me  know  what 


See  Uncle  Sam's  own  “close-ups”  of  the  war 
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WHAT  is  Uncle  Sam  doing  to 
help  win  the  war?  Ideas  on 
this  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  vague. 

ButUncleSamhasprcparedamotion 
picture  —  “Pershing’s  Crusaders"  — 
the  first  of  a  scries  of  war  films  taking 
you  behind  the  scenes  and  visualizing 
for  you,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
enormous  preparations  this  nation  is 
making  to  help  blot  militarism  oft 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  United  States  official  war  film, 
taken  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  and  Navy- 
photographers  and  the  French  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  is  now  being  shown  in 


morion  picture  theatres  all  over  the 
country. 

*  *  * 

You  will  also  be  interested  in  the 

Allies’  Weekly  War  Review — a  film 

# 

of  live  current  war  events  both  here 
and  abroad.  This  reel  includes  ex¬ 
clusive  features  of  the  British,  French 
and  Italian  activities  on  the  other  side 
as  well  as  our  own.  Shown  each 
week  at  your  favorite  theatre. 

*  *  * 

Every  person  in  the  United 
States  should  see  these  dramatic 


war  films — they  make  vour  blood 
tingle  and  your  heart  beat  faster. 
See  them  at  your  local  motion- 
picture  theatre  —  or  ask  your 
theatre  manager  to  get  them. 

*  ♦  * 

WE  announce,  also,  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Captured  War  Trophies, 
which  opened  in  San  Francisco, 
July  7th,  for  an  indefinite  run.  This 
Exposition  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  thus  far.  Later  on  it  will 
be  shown  in  other  important  centers 
of  the  United  States. 


Presented  by 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  George  Creel.  Chairman 

Through  rho  Division  of  Film*.  Charles  S.  Hurl.  Director,  Wiithinnion,  D.  iZ. 
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hence  the  Budo 
oftaying  Ponder/ 

luality  which  includes  and 


"Staying  power 
implies  all  other  good  qualities!  If  a  machine  does  its 
work  and  endures,  there  is  no  need  for  further  proof 
that  weaknesses  of  design,  flaws  in  material,  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  manufacture  are  not  of  it.  Machines  with 
weaknesses  may  work  but  they  do  not  endure. 

Therefore  the  astonishing  durability  of  the  BUDA 
ENGINE  for  trucks,  farm  tractors  and  high-duty  sta¬ 
tionery  work,  is  its  proudest  boast.  "Performance 
before  Price”  is  the  BUDA  manufacturing  motto  — 
hence  the  BUDA  Staying  Power. 

Made  by  THE  BUDA  COMPANY.  Harvey  (Chicago  Suburb)  111. 
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you  can  find  out  «boo^ to-night, 
at  my — ” 

“Von  lister.,  Fart  What 

sort  of  melodrama  is  thM  ia yway?  I 
haven't  heard  a  thing  from  you  in  four 
months,  and  you  suddenly  call  me  up, 
and—” 

••Scold  me  by-and-by,  Sam,  will  you, 
old  top?  Just  now — " 

•'What's  the  matter  with  you,  any¬ 
way,  Karl?  Had  this  war — " 

-Will  you  do  it.  Sam?N 

“All  right.  If  I  have  to  lick  him,  will 
you  pay  my  fine?" 

“Sure  thing.  But  don't  let  him  sus¬ 
pect — right.” 

Through  the  door  of  the  booth  he 
saw  the  brown-suited  man  making  some 
purchases  at  the  cigar  counter.  There 
was  no  question  about  it.  He  was  the 
man  who  had  backed  away  from  the 
breakfast  roam  at  the  Birmingham 
when  McCord  had  signaled.  And  now 
he  was  following  Endicott.  Well.  Sam 
Whitney  would  attend  to  him. 

Pretending  to  be  talking  to  some  one, 
to  gain  time  for  Whitney  to  arrive, 
Endicott  smiled  at  good-natured  Sam's 
wrath.  His  face  grew  quickly  sober, 
however.  He  might  be  asking  Sam  to 
n*k  his  neck.  Still,  Sam  would  never 
forgive  Endicott  did  he  discover  that 
there  had  been  adventure  in  the  wind 
and  he  had  been  left  out.  Sam  loved 
to  risk  his  neck.  Farley  Endicott  had 
had  proof  enough  of  that.  And  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  that  Sam  Whitney 
could  wear  if  he  chose  was  proof  that 
a  nation  had  recognised  Sam's  valor. 
No,  Endicott  would  waste  no  fears  on 
Sam.  He  could  think,  just  now,  of  noth¬ 
ing  save  the  violet-eyed  I-eila  Kildare. 

What*  in  the  name  of  all  improb¬ 
abilities,  was  terrorizing  the  girl?  And 
why  should  Curzon  McCord  have  Endi¬ 
cott  followed?  Within  the  narrow  con- 
lines  of  the  booth  Endicott  shrugged 
his  broad  shoulders.  Adventure  called. 
For  four  months  Ihe  voice  of  adventure 
had  been  silent.  Now — 

But  Whitney's  lounging  figure  was 
visible  outaide  the  drug  store.  Endi¬ 
cott  hung  up  the  receiver,  lie  walked 
out  of  the  store  and  headed  directly  for 
the  Claridge.  He  entered  by  the  Forty- 
fourth  Street  entrance.  He  descended 
a  flight  of  stairs,  passed  through  the 
grill  and  tap  room,  and  found  himself 
on  Broadway.  At  the  Knickerbocker 
cab  stand  he  looked  back.  He  could  sec 
neither  the  man  who  hud  been  follow¬ 
ing  rior  Whitney.  Good  old  Sam!  Evi¬ 
dently  in  that  revolving  door  of  the 
Claridge—  Well,  ho  would  know*  the 
details  later.  Meantime  - 

He  took  a  taxi  to  the  Manhattan.  Dls- 
miasing  the  machine,  he  took  another 
to  his  apartment  on  University  Place. 

Chapter  III:  An  Envelope 

“A  PLEASANT  young  man,"  observed 
H  McCord,  “You  seemed  to  be  get¬ 
ting  on  quite  famously  with  him.” 

The  girl  avoided  his  eyes.  “He  is 
pleasant,"  she  replied  in  a  curiously 
stifled  voice. 

“And  I  suppose  that,  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  companionship  with  me.  youth 
calls  to  youth,  eh?" 

Fleetlngly  she  glanced  at  him,  Of 
late,  within  the  paM  week  or  so,  she 
had  noted  little  things.  Each  was 
trivial  in  itself,  but  taken  together — 

Now  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  note 
of  jealousy,  of  suspicious  jealousy,  ir. 
McCord's  voice. 

“One  greets  an  acquaintance,"  she 
remarked  coldly. 

“And  that  Is  all  he  is?"  insisted 
McCord. 

“You  heard  us  talking,"  was  alt  that 
she  vouchsafed. 

McCord's  eves  flashed.  But  he  evi¬ 
dently  thought  better  of  the  angry 
speech  on  his  tongue’s  tip. 

“Shall  we  go  upstairs,  then?"  he 
asked.  “There  is  much  to  be  done." 

“As  you  wish,"  she  said  listlessly. 

She  accompanied  McCord  to  his 
room.  From  a  desk  McCord  took  a 
bundle  of  manuscript,  typed,  but  badly 
typed.  He  placed  it  in  the  girl's  hands. 

"As  much  as  you  can,  my  dear.  You 
must  not  tire  yourself." 

“I  am  paid  for  it.  Mr.  McCord,"  she 
reminded  him. 

“Mr.  McCord,"  he  said.  “Du  you 
know,  T«ciln,  that  avuncular  relation¬ 
ship  that  we  decided  would  be  best — 

1  alromd  prefer  your  public  addressing 
of  me.  •Uncle.'  to  Mr.  McCord.” 

She  made  no  reply. 

“I  am  old,  in  years,  yes."  went  on 
McCord.  “But  in  the  things  that  count 
— in  mind,  in  heart—  But  I  ramble, 
my  dear,  I  ramble.”  He  noted  the 
Meadily  mounting  color  in  her  cheeks, 
anu  the  smoldering  wrath  in  the  eyes 
that  now  met  hi*.  "An  aid  man. 


dreams  aloud,  my  dear,  he  dreart 
aloud.  As  little  or  as  much  y  - 
please."  He  indicated  the  roanuwrriF- 
"  Recently,  I  wonder  if,  aftor  all.  wort 
is  as  important  as —  But  run  alonr. 
my  dear."  He  patted  her  wrist,  t>* 
same  wrist  that  he  hud  gripped  » 
savagely  half  an  hour  before,  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  breakfast  room. 

rpHE  girl  turned  on  her  heel.  She 
1  entered  her  own  room,  a  few  do«.ra 
down  the  corridor,  and  eloaed  the  door 
behind  her.  She  placed  the  manuscript 
nn  a  table  that  also  held  a  typewriter 
Then  she  entered  her  bathroom.  Very 
deliberately  site  washed  her  wrist, 
where  McCord  had  patted  it.  Lookir./ 
at  herself  in  the  mirror  above  the  wash- 
stand,  she  did  not  smile.  The  washing 
was  symbolic,  and  so.  absurd  actior. 
though  it  was,  not  subject  to  levity 

She  entered  her  room  again.  She 
stood  in  the  middle  of  it,  looking  aroun.: 
her.  Then  suddenly  she  drooped  inu 
a  chair,  and  her  face  was  hidden  »r. 
her  hands.  Not  to  hide  tears,  thoug?.; 
rather  to  shut  out  pictures — picture? 
of  McCord  attired  in  prison  stripe: 
with  shaven  head  that  accentuated  hi» 
large,  dead -seeming  ears.  Before  het 
closed  eyes  ran  a  group  of  men. 

What  a  fool  she  had  been!  McCord 
was  clever:  more  than  that:  he  vra? 
brilliant.  And  a  brilliant  man  would 
recognize  his  own  limitations.  No  critic 
In  the  world  would  know,  more  surely 
than  McCord,  that  McCord  posse*** 
the  literary  gift  in  not  the  slightest 
degree.  McCord  must  know  thut  the 
munuscript  which  he  gave  to  L**ilj&  Kil¬ 
dare  to  type  was  puerile,  absurd. 

"An  Economic  History  of  Modcir 
Times,"  he  colled  it.  A  study  of  tht 
labor  problem,  it  was  supposed  to  Ur. 
And  the  men  who  culled  upon  McCord  - 
those  queer,  mentally  unclean  per. sui  t 
as  they  seemed  to  her— it  was  fr-r.. 
these  that  McCord  pretended  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  much  of  hi*  data. 

Data!  Ranting  rot!  That's  what 
hip  data  were!  And  *hc?  A  child 
could  haw  known  that  McCord  had 
been  hastily  preoaring  any  sort  *«f 
drivel  that  would  cover  apace,  that 
would  give  an  excuse  for  her  labors. 
Yet  she  hadn't  know*n  it  She,  who 
thought  herself  clever,  hud  been  d* 
ceived.  McCord  undoubtedly  believed 
that  she  had  f**en  through  bis  lilt- 
scheme.  But  she  hadn't.  God  ir. 
Heaven  knew  that  she  hadn't!  Ur.t; 
this  morning  she  had  thought  that  Me 
Cord  was,  in  all  sincerity,  a  would-be 
writer  on  economics.  But  now  th«re 
htuJ  been  that  in  his  voice,  in  hi  a  ey-  - 
that  told  her — ugh!  The  nasty  o!«t 
oW,  Old  man! 

And  McCord  must  have  thought  he? 
receptive  to  his  advances.  McCord 
must  think  that  she  knew  that  McCord 
had  not  the  literary  gift.  And  a  sdf- 
respccting  girl  docs  not  TN*rmit  herself 
to  become  engaged  on  silly  work.  She 
tells  her  employer  that  she  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  But  it  had  taken  somethin 
more  than  the  work  itself  to  open  h»-r 
eyes.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  had  never 
digested  McCord's  writings.  They  had 
been  meaningless  lines.  She  had  been 
an  automaton  who  typ<*d  them;  tbit 
wa*  all. 

Funny  How  things  will  go  along, 
serene  but  vague,  until  suddenly  some 
one  thing  illuminates,  as  by  a  lightrurg 
flash,  everything.  McCord  had  cuir- 
to  her;  he  had  offered  her  n  secretarial 
position;  she  hud  accepted.  She  Ha*! 
worked  for  several  weeks;  she  had 
questioned  nothing.  But  now — 

Yesterday  he  had  given  her  seme 
manuscript.  This  morning,  before 
breakfast,  turning  the  page*  to  be 
typed  this  morning,  she  had  come  upas 
a  photograph,  ft  was  patently  n  re¬ 
cent  copy  of  an  old  photograph.  Ar. 
it  tvns  a  picture  of  u  man  in  prifc-' 
stripes— the  picture  of  Curzon  McCord 
Not  Curzon  McCord  of  to-day,  but 
Curzon  McCord  of  perhaps  twenty 
year*  ago.  But  he!  Of  that  therr 
was  no  question.  And  on  the  photo- 
graph's  base  was  written,  illiterately: 
“This  goes  to  the  polise  unles  you 
deklar  me  in.” 

And  she  had  understood  everything: 
McCord’s  mysterious  visitors,  odd,  fur* 
live  men,  outaide  of  any  previous  ex¬ 
perience  of  hers!  McCord  was  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  planning  criminality.  She  might 
have  known  that  the  “book'*  wa&  a 
blind.  Welt,  she  saw  it  clearly  enough 
now.  But  up  to  now — the  old  friend  of 
her  father's,  who  had  come  to  Gallipot  • 
upon  her  father'*  recent  death,  h-i : 
offered  her  a  position,  had  said  that  l.r 
held  her  father's  memory  so  dear  that 
hr*  considered  himself  an  uncle,  ard 
wished  to  be  known  as  such — 
shouldn't  Hhe  have  believed  implicitly* 
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She  had  been  a  young  gM*  wusxperi- 
rnctd.  But  now — 

Why  McCord  had  bought  her  out — 
that  did  not  matter,  The  on\y  impor- 
tant  thin?  now  was  that  McCord  was 
a  criminal.  She  might  go  to  him,  de¬ 
mand  an  explanation,  but^-those  men 
who  visited  him!  Those  evil-looking. 
crucl-Jooking  men!  She  was  under  no 
debt  of  gratitudo  to  McCord.  She  knew 
now  that  it  had  not  been  desire  to  help 
the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  that  had 
made  him  engage  her.  It  had  been 
Uvause,  in  his  way.  he  loved  her.  And 
she  felt  dishonored  by  the  love  of  such 
a  man. 

Her  first  generous  impulse  had  been 
to  show  the  picture  to  McCord.  But 
when  clouds  are  blown  away  one  seen 
«»  clearly.  I*ila  saw  clearly  now  that 
McCord  was  dangerous.  Some  one  was 
endeavoring  to  blackmail  him.  If  she 
could  get  in  touch  with  that  some  on**, 
at* er tain  what  McCord  really  was,  she 
might  make  McCord  atop  his  evil. 
There  was  no  compromise  about  Leila. 
She  either  trusted  implicitly  or  she  did 
not  trust  at  all.  The  haxe  that  had 
surrounded  her  since  her  father's  sud¬ 
den  death,  a  death  that  left  her  home¬ 
less  and  alone,  was  dissipated.  She 
saw  clearly,  not  faces  alone,  but  the 
thoughts  behind  the  faces. 

McCord  had  engaged  her  that  she 
might  be  near  him.  He  wanted  her. 
And  a  man  who  would  invent  author¬ 
ship  that  he  might  have  her  near  him — 
She  must  protect  herself.  And  this 
photograph  afforded  a  measure  of 
protection. 

But  McCord  would  miss  it.  She  had 
destroyed  the  envelope  in  which  it  had 
been  contained,  from  which  it  had  been 
protruding  when  she  discovered  it.  She 

S laced  it  in  another  envelope,  and  left 
er  room.  But  to  give  it  to  the  clerk — 
McCord  might  discover  that  she  had 
done  so.  In  u  panic  of  indecision  she 
had  entered  the  breakfast  room.  And 
there  she  had  seen  Farley  Endicott. 

There  had  been  a  garden  party  in 
the  little  town  of  Gallipoli*.  There  had 
been  a  little  girl,  too  young  to  he  in¬ 
vited.  hut  who  had  slipoed  away  from 
home  to  peek  in  at  the  festivities.  And 
the  little  girl  had  caught  her  dress 
upon  a  fence.  And  a  great  man,  a  man 
who  was  in  college,  who  rowed  on  the 
crew,  and  played  football-  that  man, 
hy  name  Farley  Endicott,  had  unfas¬ 
tened  the  little  girl's  dress.  Of  course 
he  had  forgotten,  hut  she — she  read  the 
papers;  had  seen  his  pictures  many 
times  since  then.  She  hud  not  forgot 
ten.  And  Farley  Endicott  was  u  gen¬ 
tleman.  She  had  given  him  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  Curzon  McCord, 

She  wished  that  she  had  told  him 
everything.  Now  that  McCord  had 
spoken  of  his  “dreams'* —  It  was 

tantamount  to  open  confession  of  his 
purpose  in  engaging  her  She  owed 
him  nothing.  If  she  could  see  Endicott 
now.  She  started  for  the  telephone.  A 
knock  on  her  door  made  her  pause. 
"Come  in.”  she  called. 

McCord  entered.  Hi*  lips  were  twitch¬ 
ing.  Something  more  than  the  malev¬ 
olence  which  she  now  realized  was  al- 
way*  in  his  eyes  gleamed  from  them 
now:  fear,  overmastering  fear. 

"An  cnvclone,  I«ciln.  An  envelope! 
Postmarked  Madison  Square  yesterday! 
Have  you  seen  it?” 

She  met  his  eyes  fairly.  "How  should 
I  see  it?"  she  asked. 

Evasion,  hut  McCord  hud  lied  to  her 
when  he  told  her  that  he  enguged  her 
hecauae  he  needed  a  secretary.  He 
needed  no  secretary. 

"No,  of  course  not,  but — " 

"Was  it  important?"  she  asked. 
"Important!  My  God.  it  would 
ruin — ”  He  controlled  himwlf.  "Noth¬ 
ing  is  important.  Leila,  save  that  you 
should  not  be  disturbed.  No,  no;  it 
does  not  matter.” 

She  turned  her  hark  upon  him  There 
had  been  glances,  intonations,  that  she 
had  not  clearly  understood  before  this; 
that  had  made  her  unaccountably  un 
comfortable.  But  word*,  words  almost 
direct,  had  come  only  to-day.  She  would 
pretend  not  to  notice. 

"I  have  not  your  envelope.”  she  told 
him. 

"Of  course  not,  of  course  not!  But — 
you  will  excuse  me  " 

HK  was  gone.  Even  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  girl  who  obsessed 
him  must  lx?  foregone.  For  terror 
stalked  hehind  McCord.  In  the  halt 
he  mastered  himself.  The  photograph 
that  had  enme  to  him  yesterday,  that 
he  had  locked  in  his  desk,  meant  that 
not  only  was  his  past  known,  but  that 
Ive  hod  been  recognised  in  the  present, 
and  that  the  things  he  planned  to  do 
tert  known  to  some  outsider. 


Fear,  for  many  years,  had  been  un-  ' 
known  to  him.  He  had  been  the  in- 
spirer  of  fear  in  other*.  But  now  fear  [ 
grinned  at  him  He  did  not  sec  Emile, 
the  waiter,  until  the  latter  was  almost 
upon  him.  Then,  drawing  aside,  he 
cursed  the  little  Swiss. 

“Are  you  blind?  Would  you  drop  the 
tray  you  carry  now  also?" 

Emile  flushed.  "M'sieu  was  not  look¬ 
ing.  As  for  the  other.  M'sieu  Endicott 
has  said  that  it  was  his  fault,  m’sieu, 
not  mine.” 

"Endicott?"  McCord  seized  the 
waiter's  shoulder.  The  tray  that  Emile 
bore  to  some  later  riser  slanted  dan¬ 
gerously. 

"Pardon,  m'sieu,  but — careful.  Yes, 
M'sieu  Endicott.  Pardon,  m'sieu." 

EMILE  hurried  down  the  hall.  Mc¬ 
Cord  looked  after  him.  Endicott! 
But  thut  same  man  had  been  introduced 
to  him  under  the  name  of  Hobnnl 
Mohan  had  faced  the  mirror.  McCord 
had  looked  into  the  mirror.  Leila's 
hand  had  been  stretched  halfway  aero**  , 
the  table.  Endicott 'a  hand  had  been  ; 
busied  with  his  coat  pocket.  McCord 
had  not  thought  of  these  things  then.  | 
But  he  had  not  missed  the  photograph  j 
at  that  time  Could  it  be  possible  that 
Leila —  But  Ix*ila  Kildare  was  a  young 
country  girl.  Passing  through  Gal- 
lipoJis.  he  had  read  of  her  father’s 
death,  had  Been  her  pictures  in  the 
daily  paper,  had  been  fascinated  by 
the  picture.  And  he  had  known  Frank 
Kildare  years  and  yean  before  He 
hud  made  up  a  position  for  Leila  on 
the  spot.  He,  himself,  had  sought  out 
the  girl.  She  had  not  been  "planted” 
in  his  employ  by  enemies  who  might — 
But  to  day  he  had  read  aversion,  hor¬ 
ror,  in  her  eyes.  That  was  new  to  them.  I 
He  entered  hi*  own  room.  He  opened 
the  desk  in  which  he  had  placed,  yes¬ 
terday,  the  photograph.  In  that  desk 
hud  been  a  pile  of  manuscript,  the 
drivel  —  he  smiled  contemptuously  — 
that  he  had  roughly  dictated  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  stenographer  in  order  that  he  might 
have  some  upparent  reason  for  Leila’s 
employment  by  him.  He  knew  that  It 
was  drivel,  and  purposely  dictated  er¬ 
rors,  in  order  that  Leila  might  find 
them,  that  there  might  be  justification, 
in  Leila's  eyes,  for  her  accepting  a  sal¬ 
ary  from  McCord.  He  smiled,  con¬ 
temptuously  again.  Women  were  love¬ 
ly,  were  wonderful,  but  they  had  no 
brains.  Had  I^eila  a  masculine  brain, 
she  would  have  understood  his  subter¬ 
fuge.  Ah,  well,  who  wanted  women  to 
have  brain*?  Not  he,  Curton  McCord! 

Ilut  terror  was  too  close  for  him  to 
gloat  over  hi*  deception  of  the  girl. 
That  picture  had  been  in  thi*  desk. 
It  might  have  been  among  the  pages 
of  manuscript  that  he  had  given  her 
last  night  or  this  morning.  And  if  it 
had  been  there,  taila  had  discovered  it, 
and^  - 

Endicott.  Emile  had  said  the  young 
man's  name  was.  And  Leila  had  called 
him  Hohan.  And  his  hand — near  his 

eadeet;  her  hand — aero**  the  table! 

ven  the  page,  calling  the  name  of 
Endicott,  had  eyed  "Hohan"  closely,  a* 
though  in  indecision.  And  "Hoban"  had 
left  so  suddenly,  not  even  waiting  for 
his  waiter,  hut  paying  the  head  waiter 
us  he  left. 

The  broken  eggs!  McCord  touched 
hi*  pocket,  where,  oddly  enough,  he 
was  carrying  the  egg  that  he  had 
snatched  from  Endicott’*  hand.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  the  young  man 
breakfasting  with  Leila  had  deliberate¬ 
ly  upset  Emile?  And  that  I,cila  too 
was  planning? 

He  walked  to  hi*  telephone  and 
asked  for  a  number, 

"Strom berg?  Come  at  once  to  the 
hotel.  I  shall  send  Miss  Kildare  on 
an  errand.  Follow  her.  And  do  not 
lose  her!  That  is  all." 

Deliberately  he  sat  down  then  and 
looked  at  his  watch.  He  must  give 
Strom  berg  time  to  reach  the  Birming¬ 
ham.  Then — if  he  had  been  deceived 
in  Leilu  well,  he  would  search  her 
room.  But,  until  he  was  certain,  not 
a  breath  of  suspicion  must  be  wafted 
Leila’s  way.  He  had  will,  had  McCord. 
With  every  nerve  tingling  apprehen¬ 
sively,  he  schooled  himself  to  wait.  Ex¬ 
actly  ten  minutes  after  he  hud  tele¬ 
phoned  Stromhcrg,  he  entered  Leila's 
room. 

“I  have  a  headache;  a  slight  head¬ 
ache,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "Would  you 
mind  going  to  the  nearest  drug  store 
and  having  this  prescription  filled?" 

She  managed  to  smile  pleasantly  und 
to  inject  sympathy  also  into  the  smile. 
“Certainly  not  Right  uway?" 

“If  you  will.” 

She  turned  away  to  hide  the  sudden 
light  in  her  eye*.  McCord’s  arrival  a 
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Your  Writing  Troubles 

Ended 


A  necessity  in  your  kit — whether  civilian  or  soldier  — 
a  famous  pen  now  modeled  to  carry  its  own  ink  tablet 
ammunition. 


You  have  all  the  water  you  want— just  drop  one 


of  the  ink  tablets  into  the  pen  fill  up  with 
water  and  write. 


Safety 
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Its  Swan  Tablet  Ink  comes  tucked  away  In  the  end  of  the 
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And  the  Swan  Safety  Military  Pen  is  non-leaking,  has  a 
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few  momenta  ago  had  her 

from  telephoning  Endicort  &  his  ciuL 
And  while  he  had  been  second 

thought  had  advised  her  rut  to  tele* 
hone.  McCord  might  came  in  upon 
er,  she  feared.  But  outside  there 
would  be  no  one  to  prevent  or  to  listen. 
Sh*  put  on  her  hat,  picked  up  her  hand 
bag,  and.  taking  the  prescription  from 
Mccord,  left  the  room. 

McCord  waited  until  the  elevator  had 
returned  from  the  street  floor.  Then 
he  too  descended.  Straight  to  the  deak, 
but  quite  casually,  he  made  his  way. 
Guests  have  a  right  to  look  at  the  hotel 
register.  McCord  looked  at  this  one. 

lie  found  the  name,  Farley  Endicott, 
Room  422.  But  Farley  Endicott  had 
“checked  out"  last  night.  McCord 
turned  forward  the  pages.  Arnold 
Hoban  was  registered  in  Room  418. 
He  had  arrived  last  night.  But  the 
handwriting  of  Endicott  and  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Hoban  were  almost  identical. 
Furthermore.  Hoban  had  registered 
from  Gallipolls,  Ohio.  Why?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  hia  own  statement,  he  had  not 
been  there  recently,  did  not  live  there, 
as  McCord  hud  understood  it.  Why 
register  from  there  then? 

Because  he  was  not  Arnold  Hoban, 
but  was  Farley  Endicott.  And  regis¬ 
tering  under  a  false  name;  the  resi¬ 
dence  had  bee.Y  an  afterthought.  And 
the  afterthought  had  been  plain  sug¬ 
gestion:  Gallipoli*  had  been  mentioned 
as  the  place  wheie  he  had  known  Leila 
—  McCord  understood  it  perfectly. 

But  why  hud  Leila  introduced  the 
man  under  a  false  name?  McCord 
smiled  grimly.  The  name  of  Farley 
Endicott  had  been  vaguely  familiar 
when  he  had  heard  it  called  by  the 
colored  page.  Now  it  came  back  to  him 
clearly.  Natu  roily,  one  as  well  known 


*8  Farley  Endicott*  whose  address  could 
be  found  in  any  Blue  Book,  whose  life'* 
career  must  be  intimately  told  in  “Who's 
Who.”  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  native 
of  a  little  Ohio  town. 

Deceit!  Calculated  deceit,  as  proved 
by  this  false  registering.  Only,  Mr. 
Endicott  was  new  at  deceit.  He  <iid 
not  disguise  his  handwriting;  he  did 
not  think  of  the  little  things  that  count 
so  much.  Well.  Larsen  was  following 
him.  and  Larsen  was  not  easily  shaken 
off  the  trail. 

But  if  Endicott  had  that  picture — 
Well,  he  had  gambled  with  fate  k>cfor* 
He  must  gamble  again.  He  wiusf  search 
Leila’s  room, to  find  what  evidence  there 
might  be  of  her  knowledge  of  hia  affairs 
Three  minutes  were  enough.  Leila's 
garments  were  not  many,  and  her  little 
strong  box  yielded  to  his  first  attack 
And  his  search  yielded  him  nothing 
He  entered  his  own  room.  He  must 
leave  the  Birmingham.  If  Endicott 
went  to  the  police,  as,  undoubtedly,  he 
would  do,  certain  thing*  mu*t  be  de¬ 
stroyed  before  the  police  came  here. 
They  were  destroyed.  McCord  Btartcd 
for  the  door.  His  telephone  rang.  He 
answered  it. 

•  “I^urscn  talking,  sir.  I  got  In  a  mix- 
up  with  a  guy.  and  I  lost  the  man  you 
had  mo  follow.  What'il  I  do  now,  sir?” 

“Report  to  Benchley.  Ill  be  there  in 
ten  minutes/'  replied  McCord.  He  did 
not  use  strong  language  to  Larsen.  The 
man  had  failed.  No  matter  that  hr 
might  have  been  stupid  in  his  failure, 
what  counted  was  that  he  had  failed, 
and  that  Arnold  Hoban — or  Farley 
Endicott — wa*  clever;  clever  enough  to 
elude  a  man  like  Larsen. 

Very  quietly  McCord  left  the  hotel. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


ARTHUR  ROCHE 


rilHE  distinguished 
I  Irish -American  poet 
and  journalist,  James 
Jeffrey  Roche  —  friend 
and  biographer  of  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  —  onre 
wrote  a  book  entitled 
“The  Story  of  the  Fili¬ 
busters,"  a  thrilling  w  A 

narrative  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  William  j 

Walker  and  those  other  .m 

dare-devil  gun-runners  \  ^ 

who  helped  overthrow  \ 

the  Spanish  power  in  v  .  wB 

Central  ana  South  ^ 

America.  James  Jef-  S'* 

f  rey  Roche's  son. 

Arthur  Somers  Roche, 
writes  about  filibusters 
too.  The  only  differ-  /?,  t 
ence  is  that  his  stories  > 
are  fiction  and  his  /!• 

characters,  instead  of 
operating  in  and 
around  Caribbean  hay* 
and  cays,  brew  their 
stratagems  in  Riverside  Drive  apart¬ 
ment#  or  dark  comers  of  hotel  lobbies 
and  cruise  in  taxicabs  instead  of  rakish 
schooners.  He  brings  you  into  a  con¬ 
fab  of  bluc-jowled  magnates  of  modern 
business  who,  in  the  secrecy  of  a  ateel- 
and- stone  skyscraper,  plot  the  economic 
enslavement  of  the  world.  He  traces 
the  fortunes  of  reporters  and  beautiful 

Sri  detectives  fighting  single-handed 
rough  a  net  of  German  intrigue. 

His  stories  seem  mighty  real  too.  In 
fact,  when  one  of  us  editors  gets  hold 
of  an  Arthur  Roche  manuscript*  he 
straightway  becomes  oblivious  to  jan¬ 
gling  telephone  and  copy  boys  tugging 
at  his  sleeve  for  proofs  and  devours  ft 
through  to  the  end.  unless  some  other 
huskier  member  of  the  staff  happens 
along.  When  an  Arthur  Roche  story 
is  coming  out  serially,  readers  phone 
and  write  and  telegraph  trying  to  bribe 
us  into  slipping  them  advance  copies  of 
the  next  installment.  What  with  the 
II.  C.  L.  and  everything,  it  is  sometimes 
terribly  hard  to  hold  out  against  these 
bribes.  But  we  always  do  hold  out.  We 
warn  our  reader*  that  they  will  have 
to  take  “The  Flying  Fish"  a*  it  come*. 

THE  other  day  when  Roche  was  in 
the  office  we  got  him  cornered  and 
tried  to  get  some  information  for  use 
in  this  sketch. 

"Where  were  you  educated.  Mr. 
Roche?"  was  the  first  Question. 

"I  got  the  degree  ot  I,L.  B.  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Law  at 
the  Under  age  of  twenty-one." 

"Did  you  practice  law?" 

"Yes,  and  I  lost  only  one  case." 
"How  many  coses  did  you  huve?" 


"One,"  he  answered 
modestly. 

Then,  questioning 
further,  we  gained  some 
more  equally  signifi- 
fBk  cant  information. 

•BWyy  Quitting  the  law 

Y  (reason  not  given),  he 

struck  Burk  Row  for 
a  job.  He  got  it,  and 
for  four  or  five  year* 
Roche  followed  the 
turbulent  career  of  a 
New  York  newspaper 
reporter,  lacking  a  job 
a#  often  as  having  one. 
piecing  out  his  slender 
l  salary  by  marketing 

what  he  call*  Mnl- 
\  y  \  j  leged  funny  atuff" 

Y  /  I  '  with  the  Newr  York 

\  “Morning  Telegraph/* 

\  evening  "Globe/*  and 

Boston  "Herald.**  On 
\  one  historic  occasion, 

when  he  hadn't  any 
job,  any  m  o  n  v  y.  or 
any  breakfast,  he  sat  down  at  hia  type 
writer  and  dashed  off  two  pieces  of 
topical  verse.  There  was  an  editor  ori 
Park  Row  who  sometimes  paid  it 
cash.  But  half  an  hour  later  Roche  wn* 
quitting  that  editor's  sanctum  still  with¬ 
out  prospect  of  breakfast.  By  the  time 
he  had  crossed  City  Hall  Pork,  however, 
his  spirit*  were  perking  up  already 
some  new  verses  ran  through  hi*  head. 
Hustling  into  the  old  Astor  House,  h»- 
got  them  down  on  paper  and  in  a  DM  i 
by  newspaper  office  borrowed  a  type¬ 
writer.  In  twenty-five  minutes  he  wa a 
back  in  the  same  editor's  office  and  had 
exchanged  hi*  new  “pome”  for  $7  cuah. 
Next  day  he  landed  a  new  job. 

IT  is  queer  how  easily  reporting  on 
u  New  York  newspaper  leads  to  writ¬ 
ing  fiction.  Or  perhaps  it  i*n't  queer. 
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their  profanity  between  the  Bulge  and 
the  Jack  of  reserves  which  tied  them  to 
their  trenches. 

ft  was  Cockcrill  of  the  Hotspurs, 
foraging  hopelessly  for  hi*  particular 
brand  of  tobacco  (and  making  blood¬ 
curdling  charges  against  a  brother  offi¬ 
cer!  who  brought  news  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

“Clean  dotty !"  he  said.  “Singing 
,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  don’t 
realize  how  jumpy  Fritz's  nerves  are. 
They’ll  have  him  heaving  all  sorts  of 
thing*  nt  us  just  as  we've  taught  him 
to  lie  *til!  most  of  the  time."  He 
glanced  up  from  the  business  of  filling 
hi*  pipe  with  Hcathcote’a  tobacco.  "But 
they  cun  sing!*'  he  admitted.  “That 
hymn  of  theirs,  you  know,  is  rather  fine. 
Gets  under  your  skin  und  crawls  along 
your  spine!** 

That  afternoon  a  German  battery, 
cither  through  Teutonic  thoroughness 
or  u  piece  of  sheer  luck,  got  the  exact 
range  on  Hcathcote's  parapet  and  re¬ 
duced  some  forty  yards  of  it  to  heaps 
of  rubble  and  twisted  pieces  of  corru¬ 
gated  iron. 

No  attack  followed— there  were  even 
no  con acquc n ces  graver  than  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  four  men  who  were  late  in 
seeking  the  dugouts— but  B  Company 
awore  feelingly  at  the  prospect  of  a 
night  spent  in  lubor  which  they  would 
preferably  have  devoted  to  slpep. 

Hcathcote.  Duncan,  and  Wallace 
were  in  the  trenches  with  the  work 
parties  during  the  interminable  night, 
and.  hollow-eyed  and  spent,  were  view¬ 
ing  the  result  of  their  labors  with 
surly  satisfaction  in  the  gray  hour* 
•»f  dawn  when  the  incredible  thing 
biippcncd. 

The  first  intimation  came  in  the 
bound  of  singing,  measured,  slow,  com¬ 
pelling.  which  rose  above  the  thud  of 
picks  avid  the  nimble  of  some  distant 
artillery  fire.  Men  stopped  work  to 
listen. 

"Those  Russians  1“  exclaimed  Wal¬ 
lace. 

“Can't  they  let  Fritz  sleep?"  pro- 
ttftted  Duncun.  "Now  they'll  have 
kim  jumpy  und  irritahle  the  rest  of 
the  day.  and  we  shall  .pay  for  their 
music!" 

Almost  immediately  there  was  u 
sporadic  rattle  of  rifles,  then  a  sudden 
meteor  shower  of  star  shells — and  then 
pandemonium  I 


by  a 

.  complex  nervous  system  composed  of 
*in?s,  telephone  instruments,  and  men 
who  have  forgotten  how  to  sleep. 
Being  a  huge,  ungainly  creature,  a  line 
»f  trenches  possesses  a  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  which  must  work  with  com¬ 
parative  slowness,  and  the  vitality  of 
trenches,  like  that  of  humans,  is  nt 
its  lowest  in  the  grim  hours  of  early 
morning. 

Some  time  had  to  puss  before  battalion 
ami  regimental  commanders  could  be 
roused  and  told  that  the  Russians  had 
run  amuck  and  without  orders  flung 
themselves  through  the  darkness  against 
the  Bulge,  now  edged  with  points  of 
flame.  More  time  had  to  pass  before 
these  hastily  awakened  officers  could 
take  stock  of  the  situation  and  move 
to  meet  it. 

They  had  not  planned  an  assault 
upon  the  Bulge.  They  had  been  defi¬ 
nitely  and  pungently  told  to  be  nig¬ 
gardly  with  life,  to  hang  on,  but  to  do 
no  more  than  that — and  here  was  the 
thing  ierked  out  of  their  hands  by 
*ome  hundreds  of  singing,  shouting 
madmen! 

Company  commanders  did  what  they 
could.  The  men  “stood  to"  in  the  faint 
light,  waiting,  helmetrd,  in  the  fire 
trenches  for  the  next  order.  Re¬ 
serves,  rubbing  their  eyes  as  they 
staggered  and  stumbled,  commenced 
trickling  forward  through  the  com¬ 
munication  trenches.  And  out  in  the 
green  glare  of  the  flares  the  Russians 
shouted  and  died — but  some  of  them 
did  not  die  until  they  were  inside  the 
Bulge! 

B  Company  got  its  orders  and  stared 
incredulously. 

"They've  gone  and  got  themselves 
a  here  nobody  wanted  'em  and  where  it 
isnt  humanly  possible  to  get!”  pro¬ 
tected  Duncan,  "and  now  we've  got  to 
go  and  keep  'em  there!” 

Hcathcote,  leading  his  men  across  in 
the  increasing  light,  got  his  first  real 
comprehension  of  what  the  first  minutes 
had  been  like. 

The  green-clad  dend  lay  thick,  hut  they 
all  lay  like  men  struck  down  in  full 


course.  Their  heavy  boots  had  been 
spurning  the  earth  when  the  German 
storm  caught  them.  They  had  swept 
over  and  engulfed  the  Bulge  through 
a  combination  of  complete  surprise  and 
the  sheer  power  of  their  emotions! 

Close  under  the  parapet  of  the  Ger 
man  trench  they  found  Letsch.  Clasped 
in  his  arms  was  the  hastily  made  red 
flag  of  the  revolution,  and  his  face  wa* 
that  of  an  inspired  child.  In  his  breast 
wsre  four  bullet  holes,  and  there  were 
signs  to  prove  that  he  had  gone  many 
yard*  with  some  of  those  holes  pouring 
blood. 

Two  hours  later  Heathcote  was  in  the 
Bulge  agiin  All  about  him  British 

Eicks  and  shovels  were  frantically 
usv  connecting  the  captured  salient 
with  the  British  lines,  striving  desper¬ 
ately  to  make  all  ready  against  the 
counterattacks  which  were  even  now 
preparing. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Tommies  were 
knots  of  Russians,  their  broad  backs 
bent  to  the  pick  stroke.  Heath  cote 
looked  at  them,  marveling.  Their  faces 
were  wooden,  their  eyes  dull;  they 
worked  apathetically,  heavily,  in  silence. 


THREE  days  passed  ere  there  was 
time  for  any  speech  of  what  had 
taken  place,  three  days  strange  to  the 
life  of  the  sector,  days  when  the  slim 
battalions  hung  on  when  hanging 
seemed  no  longer  possible,  when  one 
German  blow  followed  another  like  the 
inexorable  thuds  of  a  hammer,  when 
sleep  and  food  and  rest  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  seemed  the  dreams  of  a  previous 
life. 

Then,  at  the  heavy  cost  of  disarranged 
plans,  inevitable  confusions,  men  and 
guns  and  stores  were  shifted  through 
seas  of  mud,  the  spent  regiments  in  the 
captured  Bulge  were  stiffened  by  fresh 
troop*,  the  attacks  of  the  Hun  grew 
feebler,  feebler,  ceased — and  men  in 
offices,  poring  over  great  maps,  made 
the  slightest  of  possible  alterations  in 
the  long  line  which  ran  from  the  Swiss 
border  to  the  North  Sea. 

"The  papers,"  said  Major  Watts,  “are 
calling  us  heroes.  You  and  I  know  that 
we  are  merely  overworked,  tired, 
abused  subjects  of  His  Majesty  and 
that  we  wish  thev  hadn't!" 

The  major  took  aVswallow  of  coffee 
and  the  rest  of  the  Vies*  waited.  It 
was  seldom  that  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander  spoke  at  length,  and  when  he 
did  they  heard  him  in  silence. 

“Those  Russians,"  he  went  on,  “played 
the  <Ievil  and  all  with  everything. 
They  broke  every  rule  of  the  new  war 
which  Fritz  has  taught  us  to  play. 
Thpy  made  what  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  charges  in 
the  history  of  war — and  by  all  odds 
the  most  stupid!  The  public  will  think 
they  succeeded  hugely.  Wc  are  now 
possessors  of  some  meters  of  trench 
which  previously  belonged  to  Brother 
Boche. 

"That’s  all  the  public  sees  or  cares. 
You  and  I  know  that  we've  fallen  heir 
to  a  position  infinitely  harder  to  hold 
than  the  one  we  had;  that  we’ve  lost 
hundreds  of  men  that  might  as  well 
not  have  been  lost:  that  pluns  beyond 
our  knowing  have  been  disarranged. 
Lord  only  knows  what  bigger  chances 
lost  And  yet"— he  brushed  back  his 
grizzled  mustache  with  a  quick  wave 
of  the  hand  and  glanced  down  the 
circle  of  his  officers  with  a  kindling  eye 
— “and  yet  you  know,  gentlemen,  those 
few  minutes  that  morning  were  rather 
glorious!" 

“But,"  came  a  hesitating  voice  from 
the  foot  of  the  table,  “won't  things  in 
Russia  go  to  rack  and  ruin?" 

“They  will!"  the  major  agreed  hearti¬ 
ly.  “They  certainly  will.  They’re  be¬ 
ginning  now.  We  shall  have  German 
troops  as  far  into  Russia  as  they  care 
to  go,  Russian  grain  fattening  German 
school  children,  Russian  factions  cut¬ 
ting  each  other's  throats  while  Fritz 
marches  on  Petrograd.  We  shut!  have 
all  that  and  worse.  You  and  I  will  get 
so  well  swear  at  the  very  word  Russia. 
They've  knocked  the  props  out  from  un¬ 
der  everything.  They've  saddled  us  with 
at  Icas^  two  year*  more  war.  And  yet 
— I  don’t  know.  A  hundred  years  from 
now— who  knows?  They’re  hairy,  im¬ 
possible  cattle-imd  yet,  there’s  some¬ 
thing — !"  • 

He  paused,  shook  his  hrad  and  fin- 
Kered I  the  bare  table  top,  while  Captain 
Heathcote  and  Lieutenant  Duncan  and 
Wallace  looked  at  each  other  quickly  as 
the  major  paused,  smiled  the  least  bit. 
and  were  silent  with  him. 


“Make  him  smile 
all  the  while" 


yoi 

“good  bye” — keep  him 
smiling  by  scattering 
sunshine  in  all  the  letters 
you  write  your  soldier. 

You  arc  proud  of  him  — 
the  fine,  clcan-cut,  up¬ 
standing  man  who  an¬ 
swered  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  when  his  country 
called.  You  want  to  do  everything  you  can  to 
honor  his  sacrifice  for  his  country  and  you. 

He  has  made  every  sacrifice— his  relative*--  his  friends 
—and  perhaps  his  life  -for  his  country—  and  you.  You 
have  made  sacrifices  too.  You  have  helped  in  many 
ways  and  will  continue  to,  but  your  lot  and  your  share 
are  small  compared  to  his. 

But  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do  in  your  letter  today; 
you  can  fill  it  with  cheer,  confidence,  hope,  optimism 
and  honor. 

Your  soldier's  trials  and  worries  are  a  thousand  fold 
what  yours  arc.  Never  allow  him  to  he  burdened  with 
your  anxieties  or  fears,  but  fill  his  heart  with  enthusiasm. 

There  are  "a  thousand  and  one"  little  happenings  in 
your  life  which  mentioned  by  you  in  your  letters  will 
stimulate  his  enthusiasm.  Stifle  every'  thought  and  banish 
every  word  which  might  bring  worry  to  ycur  soldier. 

Do  jio  hrave  as  ho.  and  hy  every  word  you  write  lot 
him  know  that  hie  /sacrifices  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

Write  him  a  letter  o f  cheer  today -  and  write  him 
often.  Remember  the  soldier  who  entile*  it  the 
soldier  who  wins  — keep  him  smiling  all  the  time. 
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four  fine  slender  elastic  seventy-fives.  He  burst  door  and  burst  window,  on  the  her  under  my  mackintosh,  and  went 
would  whistle  his  shrill  police  whistle,  back*  of  our  cheery  khaki  lads — the  out  with  herf 

and  the  gun  crew*  would  tumble  out  Renaissance  furniture  and  the  Louis  I  know  I  can’t  adequately  describe 
ot  their  dugouts,  where  they  were  play-  Quatorxe,  the  Louis  (Juinzc,  and  the  the  discomfort  of  my  journey  home — 
ing  cards,  or  lounging,  or  digging  (mak-  Louis  Seize,  the  Empire,  the  rococo  and  hack  to  my  hole  in  X.  First  of  all  I 
ing  the  dugouts  deeper).  They  would  the  modern — all  out  to  the  batteries,  had  to  pa«s  all  those  soldiers,  at  the 
station  theinselveB  at  the  Runs,  and  he,  the  trenches,  the  dugout*  and  the  funk  door,  in  the  garden.  Of  course  they 
standing  on  a  little  mound  behind,  would  holes!  were  doing  as  I  was:  they  were  taking 

call  out  the  order* — say:  “From  basic  The  chateau  was  like  a  ship  which,  things  out.  But  they  were  taking  them 
deflection — left  #215;  high  explosive,  piled  high  on  a  reef,  is  being  stripped  out  openly,  honestly,  on  their  backs,  and 
normal  charge,  lot  82,  long  fuse;  sight  by  a  crew  that  knows  the  next  squall  one  knew  where  they  were  going — to 
minus  five — battery  five  rounds,  45300.'*  will  destroy  what  is  left — and  knows  carpet  and  furnish  and  make  possible 
•'Piece  No.  4.  ready  to  fire,"  the  answer  it  must  live  on  a  desert  island  till  the  holes  in  the  earth  which  were  the  de- 
would  soon  come,  and  the  same  from  the  next  ship  comes  by.  fens*  of  the  land.  While  I,  with  that 

other  three  pieces.  "Fire!"  he  shouted  ^  Voice  mysterious  bulge  under  my  coat,  seemed 

— and  immediately  those  redoubtable  >  to  be  sneaking  out  some  precious  object 

and  sleeping  seventy-fives  shivered  into  T  WENT  in  and,  my  feet  catching  in  a  of  enormous  value  in  secret  and  miaerly 
action,  adding  their  clear,  terrible  voice*  -I- litter  of  curtains,  hangings,  and  greed.  She  was  so  big  too,  now  under 
to  the  roaring  turbulence  that  already  clothes,  my  knees  bumping  upset  chairs  my  coat.  She  had  seemed  so  little  in 
filled  the  glade.  or  capsized  tables,  wandered  through  the  the  drawer,  and  now  she  wil  bo  big. 

At  lunch  time  the  table  which  held  apartments  for  a  last  time.  Upstairs  1  When  I  held  her  where  were  my  but- 
the  book,  the  telephone,  and  the  maps  found  the  room  which  had  been  locked  tons  I  looked  like  Fulstaff ;  when  1 
became  the  dinner  table.  We  pick-  my  first  visit.  It  was  open  now —  shifted  her  to  my  hip  I  was  monstrous- 

nicked  al  fresco  under  the  trees;  we  the  door  had  been  pushed  in  by  the  |y  deformed.  She  was  so  long  too;  she 
relaxed  entirely,  even  taking  off  our  force  of  the  explosion.  It  was  onen,  kept  slipping,  and  1  was  in  an  agony 
helmets.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  idea  and  also  it  was  empty — stripped  of  all  of  fear  lest  her  little  feet  peep  past 
that  all  batteries  can  do  this;  I  do  not  but  a  dresser  which  stood  in  the  center  the  hem  of  my  mackintosh.  I  went  by 
wish  to  give  the  idea  that  this  battery  drunkenly.  as  though  suddenly  aban-  tho  soldiers,  gazing  straijrht  ahead  in 
can  still  do  it  by  the  time  this  article  doned.  The  middle  of  the  three  drawers  a  profound  abstraction.  Then  ft  ve  air- 
is  read — though  I  devoutly  hope  so.  The  open.  I  looked  into  it  and  stood  planes,  passing  high  above,  vanishing 

reason  it  could  do  it  then  was  that  it  there,  petrified.  A  doll  lay  in  that  in  white  clouds,  and  reappearing  again 
was  a  privileged  battery.  It  was  in  the  drawer  as  if  in  a  bed — a  sleeping  doll,  like  dolphins  in  the  sea  of  an  inverted 
cup  ox  a  slight  swale,  and  the  boche  She  slept,  her  eyes  closed,  her  long  world,  gave  me  my  chance.  Looking 
had  not  quite  found  it:  his  mean  pills  lashes  a  shadow  on  her  cheeks,  her  lit-  up  very  earnestly  into  the  aky  and 
passed  over  it — to  the  batteries  beyond,  tie  hands  folded,  her  tiny  feet,  satin-  sidling  along  like  a  crab.  I  got  behind 
So  as  we  sat  at  lunch,  or  afterward  at  shod,  pointing  straight  upward;  she  a  curtain  of  trees,  and  thenco  on  to 
coffee,  our  helmets  off,  at  ease,  con-  slept,  and  as  she  slept  she  smiled —  the  road  I  was  free! 
stantly  there  passed  oyer  us  a  pretty  amiled  most  adorably,  a  sort  of  sweet,  Fnmnnn*mhl+ 

whir  of  ripping  silk— the  boche  shells  restrained,  gracious  smile  which  came  cnconqtteraoic 

missing  us,  but  missing  us  with  a  boche  partly  from  her  pretty  lips  and  partly  DUT  just  then  I  ran  into  my  regi- 
accuracy  and  regularity  which  made  of  seemed  to  ooze  out  of  the  corners  of  her  J_J  ment's  gas  officer.  He  had  been 
the  sound  (exasperating  as  it  may  be  tight-shut  eyes.  Of  all  the  rooms  this  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  see  that 
sometimes)  one  that  placed  a  smile  m  one  alone  still  had  its  shutters  to.  The  everyone  had  his  gas  mask,  that  no 
our  heart*.  light  was  gray.  And  in  this  gray  light  gas  mask  leaked,  that  the  dugoul: 

ttp  r\  q  »»  she  seemed  extraordinarily  colored  and  had  their  protective  blankets  and  all 

*  u*  alive.  that— and  now  he  was  on  hi*  wav 

BUT  all  the  time  I  was  thus  visiting  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  It  seemed  home  to  X.,  whither  I  wuh  also 
at  C  Battery,  whatever  I  was  seeing  impossible  to  treat  her  just  like  some  bound.  I  could  not  refuse  very  well 
or  doing.  I  was  aware  of  the  presence  mere  object.  She  had  auburn  hair,  for  his  cheery  offer  to  accompany  me,  so 
of  the  chateau— the  chateau  to  which  one  thing.  She  seemed  to  breathe.  I  trotted  on  by  his  side.  He  had  long 
I  had  come  on  the  night  we  had  gone  Still,  of  course,  I  couldn't  stay  here  Kgs  and  no  burden,  while  my  little 
into  position.  It  sat  on  a  hill  above  us,  forever.  Not  for  a  doll!  I  closed  the  lady  kept  slipping  in  spite  of  my 
behind  the  tree*,  ita  turrets  just  vis-  drawer  softly  tight  elbow,  which  pretiat'H  her 

ible  above  the  green  screen,  and  this  and  stole  out  against  my  rib.  She  was  as 

position,  at  once  lofty  and  veiled,  gave  But  I  had  heary  as  one  of  those  little  He- 

it  an  extraordinary  character  of  aloof-  taken  three  cntful  babies  after  you've  car- 

ness  and  mystery,  mixing  it  in  my  mind  steps  down  the  ried  it  a  hundred  yard*,  and 

with  a  memory  of  childhood,  of  a  col-  stain*  befori  she  grew  heavier  sUisdlly 

ored  picture  in  a  book,  of  a  castle  »ur-  It  *e*mcd  mun-  Then,  to  my  horror,  I  found 

rounded  by  bramble  and  brier  in  which  strou*  to  have  -1  u*  were  not  going  at  might 

a  princess  lay  enchanted,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  her  prince.  What  was  being 
said  of  the  chateau  was  Had  news.  It 
seemed  that  the  boche  was*  after  it  with 
some  big  210's.  Every  day  monstrous 
shells  fell  Into  the  beau- 
tiful  park,  sending  old 
oaks  and  slender  birches  M 
up  in  the  air  like  foun-  | 
tains 


whm!  i o  oeg  oxr,  nut  that  young 
officer  was  firm,  and  my 
lad  conscience  left  me  n’ 
strength,  so  I  went  to  the  bat- 
ter  ,  s.  They  were  in  the  bare 
plum,  so  that  everyone  we  had 
to  are  was  under- 

I  ground.  What  with  my 
swollen  state.  I  had  a 
time  screwing  myself 
in  by  the  narrow,  tor¬ 
tuous  entrance*.  Then 
I'd  sit  inside  tho*e  dug- 
outs,  very  still,  trying 
to  cull  no  attention  to 
myself,  while  the  g*5 
officer  babbled  of  his 
trade,  and  resolutely 
refused  all  the  invita¬ 
tions  to  take  off  my 
coat  which  my  sweating 
face  drew  from  al)  with 
hospitable  insistence. 
By  the  time  I  reached 
X.,  at  sunset,  I  was 
well  out  of  humor  with 
the  whole  adventure 
and  with  my  small 
charge,  and  it  war 
rather  roughly,  I  think 
that  I  threw  her  down 
on  my  blankets,  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the 
chalk  cellar. 

And  there  she  lay,  or 
my  blankets,  in  the  gray 
light,  just  as  I  had  seer 
her  the  first  time  —col¬ 
ored,  gentle,  and  anul- 
...  ing;  in  spite  of  the  rough  journey,  the 
•peitcd  the  rough  usage,  pretty,  dainty,  gracious. 

and  charming.  Then  suddenly  I  knea 
why  I  had  taken  her,  why  something 
stronger  than  I  had  compelled  me  t» 
and  take  her.  It  was  that  she  represeiite 
„  w  the  soul  of  France,  the  light  x_nd  shim- 

whole  flight- but  not  more  than  one  meririg  soul  of  France.  The  castle  over 
A  wee,  immaterial  voice  seemed  there  stood  for  France,  for  France  at- 
to  hi*  calling,  culling  desolately;  I  tucked, hammered, and  ravaged.  AndfAit 

was  the  soul  of  France,  pretty,  dainty. 
This  time  I  took  her  up.  And  as  she  gentle — indomitable  and  unconquerable 

rose  opposite  me  in  my  hand*  she  - 

opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me  very  J/r.//opp#r’#  nrrl  article  from  FrnnCi 
That  finished  me.  I  slipped  rr  ifl  apjACur  in  an  early  issue. 


The  man  who  told  me  /if  **  'W 

was  a  young  officer  of  |  /  J  w  Jl  rip  \ 

the  second  battalion;  ■[/  vl  v*  T  Nw 

he  had  been  In  the  eha-  i  J  ’ft  .  r  \ 

he  could  tell  me  about  j  V^f  N  \ 

it  accurately.  It  had  L  T  |  t  -- —  Vy^.  ^ 

huppened  at  mess,  T  T  I 

thev  all  sat  about  the  vg  j  VrSPBI 

table  over  their  after-  /3  I  [ 

dinner  coffee.  The  shell  hs  hit  -  juiir*  'fit  I  I  ^  \  k  JM 

fortunately  on  the  wing  opp'i*it»  to  Omt  1  | 

in  which  they  sat,  and^th*  4  5^1/^ 

really  they  were  not  in  H  eir  shirts)  ^9 

M«Hd  leaving  the  victrolu  :  i  L-  _  — F 

"What  was  it  playing?*'  i  asked. 

"Over  There,"  he  answered.  She  slept,  and  as  she  slept  she  smiled 

1  went  to  see  the  chateau  next  day. 

Right  away  I  saw  that  this  was  the 

end.  A  trrmrndous  hole  had  been  made  was  like  a  tomb  now;  she'd  smother  in 
by  the  shell,  and  one  fragment  in  par-  there.  I  went  back  and 
ti’cular  had  gone  through  three  floors,  drawer,  and  there  she  was,  sleeping 
the  basement  tiling,  and  the  cellar  vault,  just  as  sweetly,  smiling  discreetly  in 
Also,  from  the  ravaged  lawns  and  trees  her  dreams, 
all  about,  it  was  clear  the  building  was  “This  is  better," 
hound  to  be  struck  again  soon.  But  sturted  away  again.  I  went  down  a 
there  was  something  els* — the  spell  was 
gone;  with  this  blow  the  old  pile  had  flight 
lost  a  certain  prestige  which  hud  held 

all  hands  off  it.  which  hud  made  feet  climbed  the  stairs  once  more, 
tread  soft  through  its  halls;  the  gaping 
hole  in  its  flank  had  proclaimed  it  vul¬ 
nerable  and  mortal.  So  now — well, 
everything  was  going  out  of  it!  Through  gravely 
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poem?  A  poem  which  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  Augustan  Age  of  Rome,  its 
idea  of  Rome’s  origin,  its  conception  of 
the  ideal  in  human  character?  Do  you 
know  that  this  poem  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  Roman  civilization, 
even  as  an  understanding  of  Roman 
civilization  is  necessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  civilization?  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  re-read  the  “Aeneid”  in  a 
beautifully  clear  English  verse  transla¬ 
tion  which  exactly  mirrors  the  Latin? 

You  can.  The  “Aeneid**  (thus  translated  by 
John  Dryden)  is  one  of  the  418  complete 
works  that  constitute 

THE  HARVARD 
CLASSICS 


What  is  your  memory  of 
your  school-day  reading? 

Remember  Virgil’s  “Aeneid”? 
Forty  lines  a  day  —  translated 
slowly,  painfully,  word  by  word ! 
Is  that  your  memory  of  the 
“Aeneid”?  Very  probably  it  is; 
the  “Aeneid”  means  just  that  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women — 
a  task.  The  labor  of  translation 
hid  all  the  beauties  of  the  original. 

Bin — 


Dr.  Eliot's  Free- Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot — forty  years  president  of 
Harvard — has  picked  out  of  all  the  writings 
produced  by  civilized  man  those  which,  in  his 
judgment,  give  the  clearest  and  most  unforgett¬ 
able  idea  of  what  life  has  meant  to  men  in  all 
ages  —  its  romance,  inspiration,  dignity,  passion, 
tragedy,  comedy. 

That’s  what“The  Harvard  Classics”  mean.  They 

J 

contain  no  excerpts.  Every  work  is  complete . 

I 

Dr.  Eliot  himself  says:  “It  is  my  belief  that  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books  .  .  .  will  give 
any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he 
can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

Think  of  it!  Fifteen  minutes  a  day!  Don’t  you  think 
you  ought  to  know  more  of  this  wonderful  series?  You 
may  do  so,  absolutely  without  cost — 


Do  you  realize  that  Virgil’s  “Aeneid” 
is  a  wonderfully  thrilling  and  romantic 
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You  may  send  me  the  free  Harvard  Classics  Book; 
no  obligation. 
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this  book  FREE  to  all 
Collier  readers 

The  FREE)  book  contains 
(i)  Dr.  Eliot’s  explanation  of 
the  series,  (2)  Many  extracts 
from  the  chosen  masterpieces, 
(3) Comments  on  them  by  great 
critics,  (4)  Many  handsome  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  books  themselves. 

In  other  words,  this  FREE  book  has  a 
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Linking  Up  the  Lincoln  Highway 

Ceaf  foiled  from  paps  72 


I'io.OOC .  to  be  used  for  building  the  road 
!  through  Johnson1*  Pass,  which  is  going 
to  be  renamed  Fisher  Pass,  officially*  in 
his  honor.  The  desert  section  is  going 
to  be  called  the  Goodyear  Section. 

“Now — have  you  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  and  a  great  corpora¬ 
tion  digging  into  their  pockets  that  way 
to  build  a  mad  in  country  they've  never 
even  seen — because  they  sec  it  as  a  big* 
national  proposition?  There  are  Du 
Pont  roads  in  Delaware,  I  know,  but 
Mr.  Du  Pont  lives  there,  and  drives 
over  those  roads,  all  the  time,  and  it's 
a  different  proposition.  Anyway,  Utah 
came  through,  after  we  got  the  money 
that  way.  Governor  Bamberger,  who 
sees  this  whole  thing  in  a  big  way, 
helped  us  splendidly.  The  State  will 
administer  the  money,  and  will  supply 
equipment  and  labor.  We  all  hope  the 
Federal  Government  will  let  us  have 
some  of  the  interned  Germans  It'll  be 
good,  healthy  work  for  them!”  (And 
poetic  justice!! 

Utah  and  Nevada  are  going  to  join 
in  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  new 
section.  Fifty  miles  of  travel  will  be 
saved.  Simultaneously  bad  spots  are  to 
be  ironed  out  in  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  won't  keep  the 
association  busy  much  longer;  won't 
keep  it  busy  enough,  that  is.  And  so, 
already,  it  is  sighing  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  It  has  suggested  a  great  Bor¬ 


der  Highway,  to  follow,  roughly.  t'-: 
coast  lines,  east  and  west,  and  tU 
north  and  south  borders  The  it  r  a  tag) 
value  of  such  a  highway  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  Across  the  continent,  from  New 
York  to  San  Franciaco,  runs  the  irret*: 
Lincoln  Highway.  The  Santa  Fc  Trail 
from  Kansas  City  to  San  Bcrmirdinu; 
the  Dixie  Highway,  from  Chicago  f. 
Miami,  Flu.;  the  Jefferson  Highway 
from  Winnipeg  to  New  Orleana;  thr 
Columbia  Highway,  from  Portland  t; 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  Ycllowstor.* 
Trail,  cutting  across  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  and  connecting  the  Lincoln 
Highway  with  the  northern  Border  High 
way,  would  provide  a  principal  system 
of  strategic  highways  that  would  acru 
as  the  groundwork  for  a  really  coordi¬ 
nated  system  of  roads. 

And  the  beauty  of  such  a  liighw-*) 
Bystem  ib  that,  though  It  would  has- 
military  value,  its  value  wouldn't  b> 
solely  military.  The  Lincoln  Highway 
has  brought  prosperity  to  the  country 
through  which  It  runs  In  time  of  pea*  t 
auch  a  system  of  roads,  covering  tht 
whole  country,  would  be  invaluable.  |- 
would  make  the  great  national  park* 
available  as  they  hnvr  r.rvi-r  hMp  for 
those  whose  taxes  maintain  them.  And 
It  would  probably  do  more  than  any  ? 
could  do  to  make  this  one  country,  to 
abolish  sectionalism — if  this  war  leave# 
any  traces  of  such  a  thin^,  which 
doesn't  seem  likely. 


From  Baseball  to  Boches 

( tntlinmrtf  from  pmor  IS 


Jeanne,  my  newly  made  bride,  with  me,” 
I  says,  “because  she  has  just  come  hack 
from  Paris,  and  here  I  am  goin’  away 
almost  the  same  day.” 

He  gimme  a  frown. 

“The  United  States  army  has  nothing 
to  do  with  your  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments,”  he  says. 

"No  doubt,”  1  says,  ‘‘but,  air.  If  tho 
United  States  army  hadn't  brung  me 
over  here.  I  prob'ly  never  would  of 
gone  to  work  and  got  wed  f” 

I  seen  all  his  front  teeth. 

“Hannon,”  he  says,  “you  are  irre¬ 
pressible!  I  will  nee  what  can  be  dont/* 
Well.  Joe,  with  that  I  went  over  to 

{dace  the  caw  before  Jeanne,  which  is 
iviiT  fnr  the  time  bein'  in  this  French 
I  hurg  where  we  are  quartered. 

"Jcanru-,”  I  BftjPB,  “I  got  some  more 
;  good  news  for  you.  I  am  goin’  to  noth- 
|  in'  less  than  dear  old  London!" 

She  th rowed  up  her  hands  and  com¬ 
menced  wnggin'  her  head. 

'Toil  po#*»Mc.,M  she  says.  "But 
why  is  it  always  you  they  send?” 
i  ”1  don’t  know,"  I  gay*.  MI  must  be 
teacher's  pet,  I  guess.”  I  put  my  arms 
around  her,  and  why  not?  “Listen!" 
I  says,  “don't  go  turnin'  on  the  weeps, 
because  I  may  be  able  to  frame  it  so 'a 
you  can  go  with  me.” 

"But  how  then!”  she  Bays,  nothin’ 
hut  smiles.  "1  will  be  of  the  delight! 
I  will  wear  my  dress  of  the  blue  silk. 
Edouard,  menu  cKcrit  you  arc  indeed  of 
the  charming1” 

“Ain’t  I?,r  I  says.  "Believe  me,  it 
run*  in  the  family.  I  got  a  brother 
back  in  the  Elat  f  it  is  which  has  broke 
up  many  a  home,  and  him  not  half  as 
good-lookin'  as  me!" 

"Edouard,  what  mean  you?”  she  says, 
d rawin'  hack.  "I  not  like  It  this  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  home.” 

"You  don't  get  me,"  I  says.  "My 
brother  is  a  furniture  mover !" 

Joe,  it  went  over  her  head  like  a 
areyoplane.  Still,  a  girl  can't  have 
everything,  and  she's  an  awful  good 
looker.  Joe,  believe  me! 

Well,  Joe,  the  captain  sayB  I  can  take 
Jeanne  with  me  for  all  of  him,  if  only 
she  can  get  a  passport.  He  will  stake 
me  to  a  note  that  she's  my  wife  and  I 
am  goin'  to  London  on  official  business, 
but  that  lets  him  out.  We  get  all 
pocked  for  a  long  journey  and  go  up  to 
the  passport  office.  Joe.  we  didn’t  have 
no  more  trouble  gettin'  Jeanne  a  pass¬ 
port  than  the  Germans  is  havin'  in 
gettin'  to  Paris.  They  was  a  little 
French  guy  in  charge  of  the  office,  and 
I  think  lie  must  of  been  the  guy  that 
invented  insurance  policies  and  appli¬ 
cations  for  job*  with  joints  like  the 
.Stnndurd  Oil  Company  or  somethin’, 
because  be  kmmed  nil  the  questions  in 
the  world  and  asked  ’em  twice  for  luck. 
We  come  near  havin'  a  run  in,  Joe, 
when  he  demands  a  couptu  photos  of 
Jcunne. 

"Nothin’  Btirrln*!"  I  says.  “Where 
d'ye  get  that  photo  stuff?” 


''That  picture  of  madam*.  I  mu*> 
have  it  of  a  certain,”  he  bhvk,  castir.' 
u  Mimic  ut  Jeanne  that  abducted  rry 
goat.  "It  is  of  the  most  necessary  to 
put  on  the  passport.  If  not  no,  bn* 
will  one  know  that  madanie  is  in  trui* 
herself  who  has  tho  passport?" 

"She  can  tell  'em,  can’t  she?"  I  saw 
“Aha,  but  if  they  do  not  believe?”  he 
aBom* 

“Then  they're  outa  luck,”  I  say*.  "Ne- 
causc  I  will  of  the  moat  certain  bu«t 
'em  in  the  nose!" 

WELL.  Joe,  we  fin'ly  fixed  It  up  with 
out  no  bloodshed  and  grab  trie  ntet 
train  for  Havre,  where  wo  ge?t  the  bo»t 
for  England.  Joe,  this  Havre*  place  u 
a  steal  on  Coney  Island,  without  the 
amusements,  lights,  and  hot  doi^.  The 
connections  with  tbe  train  and  the 
Channel  boat  is  great,  and  wo  only  hi: 
to  wait  seven  hours.  Brfori*  wo  con.- 
get  on  this  burlesque  of  a  ocean  hr.rr 
which  expected  to  take  us  acroM,  «*r 
had  to  go  through  all  the  cuBtoins  and 
passport  inBpectors  in  Europe.  By 
time  we  had  gone  through  throe  set* 
of  ’em.  Joe,  Jeanne  is  all  in  and  I  am 
sore  and  don't  care  whether  I  ever  srt 
England  or  not.  not  that  I  ain't  pro- 
Alley.  They  ia  one  little  guy  with  a 
mustache  so  sharp  on  the  ends  that  br 
could  of  shaved  the  rest  of  his 
with  it.  and  he  asks  me  thirty-fnur 
times  to  produce  some  papers  show  n' 
that  Jeanne  is  actually  my  wife.  Jc«, 
I  absolutely  lost  my  goat! 

"Listen,  feller!”  I  says,  loanin'  met 
him,  "I  have  give  you  a  pass  from  C.c»* 
eral  Pershing  allowin’  me  to  go  anp 
wheres.  I  have  told  you  time  and  tirai 
again  that  this  here  girl  is  iny  lawful 
wedded  wife — I  ain’t  gonna  tell  you  rw 
more!  If  you  don't  quit  askin'  me  t hid 
and  pass  us  through  to  the  bont,  you*! 
wish  to  IleavenM  they  had  drafted  yeB 
into  the  army  instead  of  stakin'  you  W 
a  desk  job,  believe  me!” 

Joe.  to  show  how  scared  be  was  ht 
rubs  his  hands  in  his  hair,  throw**  whit 
he  probly  thought  was  u  pleasant  sn  If 
at  Jeapne  and  nays;  "But  of  that  I 
know  not.  I  desire  to  know  only  thu— 
madame  nf  the  charming,  ahe  is  li 
fgmme — what  you  say- -your  wife?” 

JOE.  I  was  furious  with  simple  rape! 

I  had  tried  him  with  "Yes."  so  not  I 
hollers  nt  the  top  of  my  voice: 

"jVo  you  little  stiff!" 

Everybody  looked  around.  Joe.  h-tI 
he  give  a  jump  and  0.  K.'tl  Jeanr^ll 
pa**  port. 

I  oskrd  them  to  show  mr  my  roeir  « 
the  boat,  and  the  steward  come  bfv'fc 
with  the  startlin'  information  that  t'  f 
is  none  reserved  for  me  |  told  him  tfl 
get  me  one  and  he  ftnTv  come  back  >  4 
say*  he  cun  get  me  a  elegant  stater  *  * 
for  □  pound. 

"A  pound  of  what?"  I  uys,  think  v 
he's  trying  to  kid  me. 

iCor tinned  on  page  34) 


A  Rude  Awakening 

THE  Kaiser  has  again  and  again  assured  his  people  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  America 
—  that  all  we  will  ever  be  able  to  get  past  his  U-boats  is  a  few  divisions  of  troops  and  some 
shiploads  of  supplies  —  that  all  the  tales  of  huge  armies  being  formed,  of  mountains  of  munitions 
King  manufactured,  of  flocks  of  aeroplanes  and  great  fleets  of  ships,  are  just  “American  Bluff”. 

What  a  Rude  Awakening  Is  in  Store  for  Him 


Alreadyourmen  arc  in  the  battle  line  by  the 
hundred  thousand;  already  our  Navy  has 
definitely  checked  theU-boat  menace.  Soon 
we  will  have  more  than  a  million  men  in 
]•' ranee  a nd  two  in i  1  lion  more  i  n  tra ini  ng,  and 
our  shipbuilding  alone  will  more  than  replace 
any  fu  tu re  losses  from  subma rincs and  mines. 


But  to  definitely  defeat  the  German  Military 
Power,  to  win  the  war  and  make  the  world  *afe 
tor  the  next  hundred  years,  will  take  every  bit  of 
energy,  every  ounce  of  force  that  we  ran  muster; 
and  one  of  the  first  things  necessary  in  order  to  yet 
the  mo*t  out  of  our  enormous  resources  is  to  know 
all  about  the  war — what  led  up  to  it,  how  it  began, 
through  it  all.  Where  can  you  find  alt  this?  In 


“The  Story  of  the  Great  War” 

—Historic  Perspective— Expert  Analysis— Vi vid  Description 


It  gives  you  historic  perspective,  digging  nut  the  root*  of  the  war 
over  the  past  fifty  years.  Vivid  description,  covering  in  detail  the 
thrillmgcvcntsof  the  war;  there  is  an  our  line  of  the  plans  behind  the 
first  German  offensives  against  France  and  Russia,  the  Gallipoli 
affair,  Verdun,  the  Battle  of  191 7.  the  collapse  of  Russia,  the  entry  of 
thel-’nitcd  States  into  the  war,  and  t  he  g  rca  t  ( Ic  rma  ri  offens  i  ve  of  l  <>  l  K 


—a  vivid  account  of  the  fighting,  an  analysis  of  each  campaign 
with  the  causes  of  its  success  or  failure,  a  resume  of  the  net  result*. 

Therr  i«  a  full  description  of  bwr  Science  revolutionised  the  Jatual  titfhtint;; 
dt\  accurate  Account  of  the  industrial  4*4  factor*,  Uietinandagof  tlie  war.  etc. 

tKjr  own  rr  a?*nns  to  the  bflbcrrcou  fm*n  the  very  beififtfli HU  iinp-^M ia?ly 

ib*<<nlr-d  ar  J  the  stirring  roe*».ijcc«  evf  IVddcnt  Wilton  given  in  detail. 


In  short,  the  Story  of  the  Cheat  War  is  a  real  history  written  to 
keep  pace  with  the  conflict  a  work  every  American  should  read  no:t\ 
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“A  pound.  air."  he  bays.  41  Just  a 
pound,  that’s  all,  air." 

4,I  ain’t  got  a  pound  of  nothin’  with 
me,”  I  Bays-  “How  about  a  coupla 
ounces  and  a  quart,  will  that  do?” 

Tbcy  ia  a  Canadian  guy  standin 
there,  Joe,  and  he  says  a  pound  is  Eng¬ 
lish  money,  worth  about  five  bucks  in 
ours.  1  had  forgot  to  change  my  bank 
roll  into  English,  so  we  fixed  it  up  in 
French-  It  was  easy,  Joe.  I  simply 
give  him  all  the  loose  francs  I  had  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Well,  we  get  into  this  stateroom,  which 
was  the  same  as  one  on  the  night  boat 
to  Albany,  Joe,  with  the  exception  that 
they  was  no  towels,  soap,  water,  heat, 
look  in'- passes,  air,  or  chairs.  I  am  just 
lay  in’  down  Jeanne’s  suit  case  when  a 
guy  raps  on  the  door.  1  opened  it,  and 
!  there’s  one  of  them  boobs  from  the  dock 
1  which  has  asked  us  all  the  quest  ions. 
He  grabs  out  a  notebook. 

“Why  are  you  of  the  desire  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  England?"  he  asks  me.  settm’ 
himself  like  that’s  only  the  first  of  a 
hundred  questions  he’s  got  ready. 

Joe.  this  here  was  the  last  straw! 
Jeanne  grabbed  my  ami  or  I  would  of 
bounced  him  then  and  there. 

“Because,”  1  hollers,  “they  ain’t  no 
way  I  can  figure  of  havin’  it  brought 
over  here  to  me!” 

With  that  I  slammed  the  door  and, 
after  knockin'  in  vain  for  n  few  min¬ 
utes,  he  beut  it. 

WELL,  Joe,  I  ain’t  liable  to  forget 
that  trip  across  for  a  long  time.  The 
boat  didn't  leave  until  eleven  at  night, 
and  we  had  a  eoupla  hours  to  wait. 

'  Jeanne  went  to  sleep,  and  I  went  up  on 
!  deck  to  chum  around  with  our  fellow 
passengers,  as  they  say  on  the  steamship 
companies'  folders.  They  was  pretty 
neur  all  Soldiers  of  one  kind  or  another, 
mostly  wounded  English  Tommies  which 
was  goin'  home  for  a  vacation,  and  so 
forth.  You  know  how  I  mix,  Joe.  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  was  all  swappin' 
lies  and  cigarettes.  Fin'ly  wc  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  smokin’  room. 

We  are  all  sittin'  there  talkin’,  Joe, 
with  one  of  the  stewards  which  from 
his  actions  was  violently  opposed  to 
prohibition,  when  a  civilian  cornea  along 
and  joins  us.  He's  u  big  fat  husky, 
with  glasses  and  a  trick  whisker,  and. 
Joe,  he  don’t  look  good  to  me!  They 
is  no  public  depiund  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  but  he  claims  he's  an  American 
I  named  Brown  which  has  come  over  on 
;  some  war  contracts  and  he  asks  what 
'  part  of  America  I  come  from.  1  say* 
North  America,  Joe,  but  that  don’t 
froze  him  u  bit.  Then  he  remarks  that 
the  war  is  a  terrible  thing  with  every¬ 
body  get  tin'  killed,  and  what’s  the  use? 
The  English  guys  get  son*  and  beut  it. 
ami  I  says  to  him  that  it’s  the  best  war 
I  ever  been  in  and  I  ain't  gonna  stand 
for  no  noneomhatant  knockin'  it!  He 
laughs  it  off,  Joe.  and  begins  to  talk  to 
the  steward,  which  by  this  time  lias 
tried  out  ull  the  cracked  ice  in  the 
place,  givin'  it  the  Scotch  and  soda  test. 

They  get  talkin'  about  German  sub¬ 
marines,  and  the  steward  gives  out  the 
pleasin’  information  that  the  channel 
we  are  goin*  across  has  got  more  U- 
boats  than  water  in  it.  Wc  gotta  run 
ull  the  way  over  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  without  lights  and  take  a  chance 
that  they  won't  see  us,  in  which  event 
we  would  get  slipped  a  torpedo.  1  says 
I  don't  see  why  we  should  get  sunk 
goin’  buck  to  England,  when  they  ain't 
nothin'  on  board  but  wounded  soldiers 
und  women.  The  steward  says  it  don't 
make  no  difference  to  the  Germans 
what's  on  board  u  ship,  as  long  as  they 
sink  it.  They  get  credit  for  every  hit 
they  make,  whether  it’s  a  warship  or  a 
rowboat,  because  this  big  boob  in  Ber¬ 
lin  thinks  that  kinda  stuff  if  kept  up 
long  enough  will  scare  the  Alleys  into 
makin'  peace  before  we  march  into 
Berlin.  Joe,  he  says  they  have  been 
tryifi'  to  get  the  boat  we  are  on  for  a 
long  time,  and  only  a  week  before  a 
torpedo  missed  'em  by  three  inches  and 
dumb  luck. 

The  big  guy  gets  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  of  this  and  begins  burin’ 
ii, ore  alcohol  for  the  steward  and  uskin' 
a  lot  of  questions.  I  gut  up  and  grabbed 
a  coupla  life  preservers  and  went  down 
to  turn  in  just  as  the  boat  is  pull¬ 
in'  out. 

Well.  Joe.  I  stood  at  the  mil  outside 
for  one  flash  at  the  well-known  Chan¬ 
nel.  Oh.  boy!  Joe,  it  was  to me  sight! 
They  was  a  heavy  fog  bein’  had  and 
the  night  is  as  black  as  ten  cents*  worth 
of  stove  polish-  the  water  is  blacker.  I 
lookrd  down  at  it  and  all  along  the  side 
of  the  ship  is  little  things  like  light- 
nin’  bugs,  flickerin’  here  and  there 
among  the  waves.  Joe,  them  things  is 
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“X” Liquid  re¬ 
pairs  24,000 
radiator  leaks 
in  1 0  minutes! 

IF  every  one  of  the  comers  in 
your  automobile  radiator 
leaked  at  one  time— you  could 
repair  all  the  leak*  p*  rmanently 
in  10  minutea-with  "X”  Liquid. 
You  don’t  have  to  lay  up  the  car 
or  worry  about  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairing! 

One  can  of  44X”  Liquid  poured 
into  the  water  makes  the  radia¬ 
tor  os  good  as  new.  If  there  are 
any  leaks  in  tho  pump,  guaketa, 
connection*.  etc.,  those,  too,  are 
repaired.  Leave  "X"  liquid  in 
the  water  and  you’ll  never  again 
be  bothered  with  leuk*! 

Thousands  of  cur  owners  say 
that  "X”  is  the  most  marvelous 
product  that  ever  came  to  help 
them  out  uf  a  difficulty. 

No  More  Rust  or  Scale! 

EVERY  thought  fulo«*n*r  know*  that 
|<u»t  and  Scale  are  constantly 


ring  the  cooling  eyetam  I  So  hu 
koftp*  “X1 '  liquid  In  the  water  to 
the  Rust  and  Scale  now  preaeeiL  And 
-Xr'  pcaitively  preernte  new  Rust  or 
Scale  from  forming. 

In  this  way  the  water  pauage*  are 
kept  clean,  cooling  H  impro twrf.  od 
#or <4  and  the  motor  prr/or me  hotter. 

Don't  coo  foe*  *X”  with  cement*,  or 
flaxseed  meal*  In  liquid  or  "olid  form. 
The«e  "imply  chofc*  th*  leak  for  a 
while,  klut  "X"  Liquid  mak«w  a  #run- 

tifie,  permanent  repair. 

~X“  Ueald  D  11"  oalr  product  Ikat 
maIih  tk#  entire  enolin*  myMem 
LEAKPROOF  -  RUSTPROOF  - 
BCALBPROOF. 

Yuur  iIkvWt  nctfe  T  LbpeM-or  **  irift 
C  direct  on  rvnrijiC 

t3=a» 

I  Ford  size  -  .75 

Try  oa*  can  of  “X" 

|,li|U«i.  It  mil  du  oil  no 
r ■•mi  ur  kuur  morwy 
will  he  relarnmi 

"X-  LABORATORIES 
M3  Wo«htaclen  Street 
Boston,  Mom. 
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some  kind  of  jellyfish  wh/^^Iike  Ked 
Huggins  which  used  to  Pj**  tor  the 
Cubs.  In  other  words,  tt#X  ain't  no 
good  in  the  daytime  and  gfl  aJf  fit  up 
st  night.  Joe,  I  ain't  yellah,  but  as  I 
kept  lookin’  down  then*  uf  that  dorp, 
black  water  which  is  rollin'  past  with 
a  steady  swish,  swish,  I  felt  little 
shivers  runnin’  up  and  down  my  back. 
You  know',  Joe,  they  is  plenty  of  sharks 
nnd  the  like  in  the  Channel,  and  if  one 
of  them  U-boats  come  along —  Well, 
Joe.  Jeanne  was  with  me  too,  and  even 
you  can  imagine  my  feci  in’*. 

They  ain’t  a  light  ahowin*  outside  on 
the  ship,  and  I  like  to  broke  my  neck 
gettin'  down  to  my  stateroom,  and 
there'*  Jeanne  sleepln*  like  a  very  little 
and  very  pretty  baby,  Joe.  You  would 
think  she  didn’t  have  a  care  in*  the 
world,  which  naturally  she  wouldn't, 
bein'  married  to  me.  1  pulled  over  her 
suit  case  and  sat  on  it  and,  Joe,  for  the 
next  hour  that's  all  I  did.  Just  sit 
there  and  look  at  her  and  wonder  how 
in  Heaven’s  name  she  ever  come  to 
marry  a  big  boob  like  nie  and  what  an 
awful  thing  it'*  gonna  be  if  them  Ger¬ 
man  hellhounds  slip  us  a  torpedo  on 
the  way  across.  Then  I  commence  to 
figure  what  I'll  do  if  we  gel  hit,  and  I 
try  to  kid  myself  that  they  ain't  no 
danger  and,  Joe.  all  in  all.  I'm  havin’ 
one  terrible  night,  now,  believe  me!  I 
wasn't  so  much  afraid  of  grttin*  hurled 
into  the  ocean,  Joe,  but  1  knowed  what 
salt  water  would  do  to  my  uneyform. 
and  here  I  faced  the  prospect  of  goin’ 
into  London  lookin'  like  a  bum! 

Well,  Joe,  I  must  of  fell  asleep  on 
that  suit  case,  and  when  I  woke  up  I 
figured  the  captuin  had  lost  control  of 
the  steerin'  wheel  and  we  had  left  the 
ocean  flat  and  was  finlshin'  the  trip 
over  the  mountains.  I  had  fell  or  been 
pushed  off  of  the  suit  case,  Joe,  and  I'm 
lay  in’  all  doubled  up  under  the  bed.  I 
got  lots  of  company  too,  Joe.  Every¬ 
thing  which  wasn't  nailed  has  fell  on 
the  floor,  and  the  English  Channel  is 
bangin’  up  against  the  portholes  till  I 
thought  we  was  gettin'  raided  by  some 
ocean-goin’  cops,  and  every  minute  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  axes  and  the  like  cornin' 
through  the  walls.  Oh,  boy!  This  here 
boat  was  sure  doin’  a  piece  of  rollin', 
now  believe  me!  Coinin'  across  the 
ocean  was  like  a  sail  on  Central  Park 
lake  alongside  of  tl  I  looked 

at  my  watch,  nnd  I  seen  it  was  half 
past  four  a.  m.,  so  I  figured  they  was 
no  use  turnin’  in  then  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  on  deck  where  at  least  a 
man  could  get  some  air.  Jeanne  w ns 
still  Bleepin',  so  I  got  out  ns  quiet  as 
possible  and  started  upstairs.  Joe.  if  I 
could  only  repeut  the  funny  falls  I  did 
on  the  way  up,  I  could  make  iny  fortune 
in  vaudeville  when  I  come  home.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  I  met  a  steward. 

“My  word,  but  thin  is  rippin',  sir— 
what?"  be  says. 

“Oh,  elegant  !M  1  says,  wish  in'  1  bnd 
denied  myself  supper  and  be  done  with 
it.  “Wliut  d’ye  mean  rippin’?  I  think 
it's  rof#*M,  if  you  ask  me!  ' 

“But  don’t  you  know,  sir,”  he  says, 
“the  more  we  pitch  and  toss,  the  harder 
it  is  for  a  submarine  to  score  a  hit?” 

“No."  I  says,  “1  didn’t  But  if 
that’s  on  the  level,  I'm  willin'  to  go 
out  on  the  rudder  and  help  rock 
this  thing  some  more  myself!" 
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"I'm  afraid  you  wouldn’t  be  per- 
milted,  sir,"  he  says,  without  a  grin 
“It’s  hardly  within  the  rules.  1  shall 
speak  to  the  captain  if  you  awsk« 
though.’’ 

“Are  you  tryin'  to  kid  me?”  I  nays 
“No,  sir.  thank  you,"  he  says.  "Ho 
you  feel  like  a  cup  of  tea?” 

“No”  I  says.  “Do  I  look  like  one?* 
“Haw,  haw!”  he  says.  “Only  fuwttcy, 
now!”  He  starts  down  the  stairs.  “I 
say,"  he  says.  “We  arc  right  in  the  war 
zone  now,  and  you  had  best  wear  your 
life  preserver.  Shall  1  fetch  you  one?’ 

“Not  right  away,"  I  says.  “I  tml 
three  un  now  under  my  coat,  old  dear! 

Well,  Joe,  I  managed  to  bang  open  n 
door  and  get  out  on  deck.  Oh,  ladv! 
The  wave*  is  dyin’  down  a  little,  but  the 
smallest  one  I  seen  would  make  the 
Wool  worth  Buildin'  look  like  a  cube  of 
sugar  and  the  deck*  is  as  wet  as  Lake 
Michigan.  It’*  *till  pretty  dark,  and 
I’m  fcelin'  mv  way  along,  they  bein’  no 
hurry,  as  unfortunately,  Joe,  I  had  no 

(dace  to  go.  All  at  once  I  see  a  guv 
oomin'  up  in  front  of  ua.  They  is 
somethin'  familiar  about  him,  nnd  in 
another  second  1  know  he's  the  bird 
which  claimed  he  was  an  American  con¬ 
tractor  and  wa*  fillin’  the  steward  with 
Red  Eye.  While  I'm  watchin’  him,  Joe. 
he  takes  a  flashlight  outa  his  pocket, 
face*  Uie  water  and  commences  to  wave 
it  around.  It  was  one  of  the  bigge»l  I 
ever  seen,  because  it  throwed  a  glo* 
all  around  the  deck  where  he  was 
standin'.  He'd  hold  it  still  for  a  min¬ 
ute  and  then  shake  it  buck  and  forth. 

1  couldn't  figure  what  the  idea  was  for 
a  minute  and  then  it  struck  me  no  hard 
I  liked  to  fell  over  the  rail.  Joe,  f>*i* 
grig  ten#  rtgaaltic*  to  n  SNbwurrinc/ 

I  give  one  jump  along  that  deck  and 
come  down  on  him  like  u  ton  of  brick*. 
He  wa*  a  husky,  Joe,  und  gimme  quite 
a  battle,  even  though  his  head  hit  the 
deck  hard  enough  to  have  drove  in  a 
nail  hud  there  been  one  there,  which 
unfortunately  there  wasn't  We  railed 
all  over  the  deck  with  this  guy  tryin’ 
hard  to  use  a  gun  and  a  coupla  times  I 
thought  to  myself  we  was  sure  goin' 
over  in  the  deep  blue.  Finly,  just  as  * 
lot  of  deck  hand*  bearin’  the  noise, 
come  runnin’  up,  I  got  a  left  hook  on 
his  chin  and  he  resigned. 

Joe,  I’m  still  explainin'  whnt  hap¬ 
pened  when  a  dark  shape  loom*  up 
over  the  rail,  and  a  guy  with  a  mega¬ 
phone  holler*  over,  what  the  so  and  *u 
do  wo  mean  by  flashin*  lights?  It  wa* 
a  English  destroyer,  Joe,  and  the  deck 
hand*  took  me  and  this  would -be  assas¬ 
sin  up  to  the  bridge  of  our  ship,  und  I 
give  the  captain  the  dope.  He  parsed 
it  along  to  the  destroyer,  and  in  n  min¬ 
ute  they  got  u  searchlight  sweepin’  Ibr 
water  ull  uround  us. 

JOE,  that  water  looked  bad  enough  in 
the  dark,  but  with  that  blindin’  light 
on  it,  it  looked  worse!  They  throw  cl 
the  beams  back  nnd  forth  for  a  minute, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  hear  them 
shoutin’  nnd  runnin’  uround  on  the  dr 
stroyer,  and  a  lot  of  guys  around  me 
which  was  crowded  tn  the  rail  hollers 
that  they  have  picked  up  the  periscope 
of  a  U-boat.  Joe.  I  looked  where  thr 
captain  pointed,  and  sure  enough  right 
up  outa  the  water  quite  some  distance 
away  is  a  black  iron  past  movin’  slowly 
along.  IH  betehn  that  was  the  sub¬ 
marine  this  guy  had  signaled  to,  cornin' 
up  to  get  us.  Anyhow,  the  dost  rover 
cuts  loose  with  a  six-inch  shell,  and  that 
periscope  disappears.  Whether  they  hit 
it  or  not,  I  don't  know,  Joe.  All  I 
know  is  that  we  got  into  Southampton 
without  no  further  trouble.  They  took 
thi*  other  guy  aboard  the  first royer 
after  searchin’  him  and  findin'  enough 
stuff  on  him  to  break  up  a  dull  day  for 
a  firin’  squad.  I  was  treated  like  I  w«f 
George  W.  Hero,  all  the  way  over.  The 
people  on  the  boat  couldn't  do  enough 
for  me  and  say*  I  had  saved  their  lives 
and  a  lotto  bunk  like  that.  Jeanne 
was  as  proud  a*  a  infant  with  a  new 
rattle,  but  made  out  she  thought  it  was 
nothin’.  One  of  the  English  officers' 
wives  asked  her  if  she  didn't  think  it 
was  wonderful  the  way  we  had  escaped 
with  our  lives. 

"Viola!”  says  Jeanne,  shruggin’  her 
shoulder*  and  pullin'  that  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  smile.  “How.  then,  could  any  dang* 
befall  u*— was  not  Edouard  with  u*?" 

Joe.  that's  the  way  to  strand  with  thr 
wiff,  hey? 

Still  and  all,  the  French  is  great 
kidders. 

Your*  truly,  Sergt.  Ed  Harmon, 
Un  my  next  I  will  tell  you  all  *bmi! 
my  astoundin’  adventures  in  dear  old 
London.  Joe.) 


(To  be  continued  in  an  early  i*euc* 
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Look  foe  tkU- 

#Ao  mark  o/”  leadership 
in  electrical  develop - 
mant  and  manufacture 


The  Electric  Fan  is  a  war-time, 
summer  necessity.  Now.  more 
than  ever,  efficiency  counts. 
With  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze 
from  a  G-E  Fan  you  can  work 
in  comfort  on  the  hottest  day. 
Leading  electric  shops  sell  G-E 
Fans— all  types,  sizes  and  prices. 


Buy  early  before  stocks  are  de¬ 
pleted.  Don’t  buy  on  price  alone. 
Insist  on  quietness  and  economy 
of  operation,  on  substantial  de¬ 
sign  and  construction.  Look  for 
the  handsome,  olive-green  finish 
and  the  electrical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  perfection  of  the  G-E  Fan. 


Buy  the  fan  that  outsells  all  others 

G-E  Fans 


The  Sooo  ^?exqj 1SL  Stores 

throughout  the  United  States ,  Cjinatia  and  Great  Britain  have  the  exclusive 
selling  rights  to  Klenzo  Dental  Creme ;  They  are  the  finest  drug  stores  in 
their  respective  localities  ami  the  world's  largest  distributors  of  toilet 
requisites.  Associates  of  the 

UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 
BOSTON  TORONTO  LIVERPOOL  PARIS 


Enter  ~  the  New 


DENTAL  CREME 


“Oh,  That  Cool,  Clean, 

Klenzo  Feeling!” 

THAT  spring-morning,  mountain-peak  fresh¬ 
ness  on  your  teeth  and  tongue!  That  ocean- 
wave  cleanness  throughout  your  mouth ! 

This  Cool,  Clean  Klenzo  Feeling  is  not  merely  a  taste.  It's 
an  affirmation  of  thorough  cleanness — cleanness  that  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  countless  little  taste-nerves,  freeing  them  of 
the  stale  secretions  that  make  your  mouth  feel  hot  and  sticky. 

Any  wonder  your  breakfast  tastes  so  good  after  you  use 
Klenzo?  Any  wonder  Klenzo  makes  both  children  and 
grown-ups  actually  eager  to  use  their  tooth-brushes  every 
morning  and  night?  * 

Klenzo  aims  to  protect  the  teeth  in  the  natural  way — by 
keeping  the  mouth  free 
germs,  acids  and  decay. 

Get  a  tube  of  Klenzo  at  the  nearest  Rexall 
store  today.  See  its  snow-white  purity.  Watch 
how  it  flows  out  on  the  brush,  soft  and 
creamy.  Then  give  yourself  the  great 
experience  of  enjoying  that  Cool,  Clean 
Klenzo  Feeling  for  the  first  time  in 
your  life! 
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For  lively  out-o’-door  appetites 


AT  the  dose  of  a  long  summer  Sunday — 
XX  supper  on  the  lawn  and  a  Swift's 
Premium  Ham,  baked  to  a  tempting 
brownness  ? 


The  first  whiff  of  its  steaming  fragrance 
makes  everybody  “hungry  as  a  bear/* 

How  appetizingly  the  tender  pink  slices  curl 
from  the  knife  I  How  satisfying  to  out -o’- 
door  appetites  is  the  moUow  flavor! 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


This  flavor  is  due  to  the  long,  slow  Premium 
cure- -to  the  hanging  in  the  warm,  sweet 
smoke  of  smoldering  wood  fires  until  each 
Premium  Ham  has  become  wonderfully 
savory  and  delicate  through  and  through. 

Whenever  you  buy,  look  for  the  Swift's 
Premium  brand  which  distinguishes  this 
finer  ham.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  label. 


Swift’s  Premium  Ham 
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AM  tlu*  c  rankshaft  for  an  armored  ear. 
Into  me  have  gone  fifty  years  of  knowledge 
of  steel  and  forging — fifty  years  of  proud  repti 
tatiou — fifty  years  of  honest  dealing. 


All  this  that  1  may  be  worthy  to  be  stamped 
with  the  Triangle  B  of  Billings  A  Spencer 
which  savs  :  '‘Rely  on  me.  I  shall  not  fail." 


A  great  allied  foreign  nation  lias  come  44 MM) 
miles  to  buy  me.  and  thousands  like  me,  from 
Billings  &  Spencer — because  we  hold  lives  in 
our  keeping. 

We  ran  not  fail. 


W £  are  of  that  great  family  of  forgings  first 
born  in  the  Civil  War  days  of  I8(>l  when  C.  K. 
Billings  forged  the  pistols  of  the  Black  Horse 
Cavalry,  and  helped  save  the  Union. 


Through  the  long  years  since  that  time,  we 
't  riangle  B  forgings  have  helped  make  a  hundred 
great  industries  possible,  keeping  a  step  ahead 
of  their  needs,  and  progressing  w  ith  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  nation — in  war  and  peace. 


The  Billings  &  Spencer  Co. 


Hartford,  Conn. 


“The  First  Commercial  Drop  Forging  Plant  in  America ” 

Hand  Tools — Forgings — Drop  Hammers 
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Mason  City,  Iowa,  makes  a  Record 


In  Mason  City,  Iowa,  22,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  $4,000,000  was  spent  in 
new  buildings  and  commercial 
and  civic  development  in  1917  in 
spite  of  war  conditions ! 

They  built  three  public  schools,  a 
heating-plant,  a  handsome  new 
eight-story  office-building,  two 
churches,  and  a  Y.W.C.A.  build¬ 
ing,  and  all  oj  them  have  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs. 

The  public  library  and  telephone¬ 
building,  and  many  smaller  build¬ 
ings,  likewise  have  Barrett  Speci¬ 
fication  Roofs. 

In  fact,  of  the  thirty-one  business-, 
industrial-,  and  municipal-build¬ 
ings  started  or  completed  during 
the  year,  twenty-seven  have 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  or  roofs 
of  Barrett  materials. 


Practically  all  of  these  roofs  have 
been  constructed  by  the  local  con¬ 
tractors.  the  Mica  Insulating  Co., 
inspected  by  our  inspectors,  and 
guaranteed  free  of  repairs  for 
twenty  years  by  Barrett  20-Y'ear 
Guaranty  Bonds. 

For  permanent  buildings  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  are  so  much 
better,  so  much  cheaper  per  year 
of  service,  and  offer  so  much 
more  in  fire-protection,  that  they 
cover  more  of  such  structures  than 
any  other  kind. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20 -Year 
Specification,  with  roofing  dia¬ 
grams.  sent  free  on  request. 


Guaranteed  for  20  Years 

We  are  now  prepared  to  give  a  20- Year 
Surety  Bond  Guaranty  on  every  Barrett 
Specification  Roof  of  fifty  squares  or 
over  in  all  towns  of  25.000  population 
and  more,  and  in  smaller  places  u 'here 
our  Inspection  Service  is  available. 

This  Surety  Bond  will  be  issued  by  the 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Company  of  Baltimore  and  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  us  without  charge.  Our  only 
requirements  arc  that  the  roofing  con¬ 
tractor  shall  be  approved  by  us  and 
that  I  hr  Barrett  Specification  dated 
May  I,  1916.  shall  be  strictly  followed. 


New  York  Oikhko  Philadelphia  *  tJL,  Boston  St.  Loui* 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  The  Compflfiy  Dr  trial  Birmingham 

Kaiiiai(.iIv  Mi  lineup*  ili*  NaahvalV  S*lt  Lake  City  Seattle  Pei- *4 

THF  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited  M  •ntveal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  >f  J.-ihn.  N  R  Halifax.  N.S,  Sydney.  N  S. 


k  IMlrlniMi  A 


IN  THE  THICK  OF  IT 

7*0  French  machine  fanner*  laving  a  Herman  attack  near  /lanyard.  In  the  middle  distance 
i*  tin  artillery  barntyv  hud  dunn  by  the  French  through  irhivh  the  Hermann  mu*t  fat** 
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SHORE  LEAVE 

BY  EDNA  BERBER 

I  I.  I.  T  ft  T  M  4  T  »:  l>  Mt  W  -  K  .  HILL 


fPVLBR  KAMI'S  whs  a  tired  boy.  He  wa*  tired 
from  hi*  left  great  toe  to  that  topmoot  spot  at 
the  crown  of  hi*  head  when*  nix  unruly  hair**  always 
persisted  in  sticking  straight  out  in  defiance  of 
patient  brushing,  wetting,  and  greasing.  Tyler 
Ramp*  was  as  tired  us  only  a  boy  can  be  at  9.30 
p.  m,  who  has  risen  at  3/19  n  m.  Yet  he  lay  wide 
awake  in  hi*  hammock  eight  feet  above  thi  ground, 
like  a  giant  silkworm  in  an  incredible  cocoon,  ami 
listened  to  the  sleep  sounds  that  came  from  the 
depths  of  two  hundred  similar  cocoons  suspended  at 
regular  intervals  down  the  long,  dark  room— a  chorus 
of  deep,  regular  breathing,  with  an  occasional  grunt 
or  sigh,  denoting  complete  relaxation.  Tyler  Ramps 
should  have  been  part  of  this  chorus  himself.  In¬ 
stead  he  lay  sturing  into  the  darkness,  thinking  mail 
thoughts  of  which  this  is  a  sample: 

“Goah!  Wouldn't  I  like  tu  sit  up  in  my  hammock 
and  give  one  yell!  The  kind  of  a  yell  a  movie  cow¬ 
boy  gives  on  a  Saturday  night.  Wake  ’em  up  and 
stop  that — that  darned  old  breathing/' 

Nerves.  He  breathed  deeply  himself,  once  or 
twice,  because  it  seemed  somehow  to  relieve  hi* 
feeling  of  irritation.  And  in  that  unguarded  moment 
of  unconscious  relaxation  Sleep,  that  had  been  lying 
in  wait  for  him  just  around  the  corner,  pounced  on 
him  and  claimed  him  for  her  own.  From  his  ham¬ 
mock  came  the  deep,  regular  inhalation,  exhalation, 
with  an  occasional  grunt  or  sigh,  the  normal  sleep 
sounds  of  a  very  tired  hoy. 

THE  trouble  with  Tyler  Rumps  was  that  he  missed 
two  thing®  he  hadn't  expected  to  miss  ut  all.  And 
he  missed  not  at  all  the  things  he  had  been  prepared 
to  mis*  most  hideously. 

First  of  all  he  hud  expected  to  miss  his  mother. 
If  you  had  known  Stella  Kamps,  you  could  readily 
have  understood  that.  Stella  Rumps  was  the  kind 
of  mother  they  sing  about  in  the  sentimental  bal¬ 
lads  ;  mother,  pul,  an* I  sweetheart.  Which  was  where 
she  had  made  her  big  mistake.  When  one  mother 
tries  to  be  all  those  things  to  one  sun  that  son  has 
a  very  fair  chance  of  turning  out  a  mollycoddle. 
The  war  was  prohuhlv  all  that  saved  Tyler  Ramps 
from  such  u  fate. 

In  the  way  she  handled  Ihis  son  of  hers  Stella 
Rumps  had  been  us  crafty  and  skillful  and  velvet - 
gloved  as  *  girl  with  her  beau.  The  proof  of  it  is 
that  Tyler  had  never  knowp  he  was  being  handled. 
Some  folks  in  Marvin.  Tex.,  said  she  actually  flirted 
with  him.  and  they  were  almost  justified.  Certainly 
the  way  she  glanced  up  at  him  from  beneath  her 
I  »-h oh  was  excused  only  by  the  way  she  scolded  him 
'  he  tracked  up  the  kitchen  door.  But,  then,  Stella 


Rumps  und  her  boy  were  different,  anyway.  Mur 
vin  folks  all  ugreed  about  that:  Flowers  on  the  table 
at  meals;  sitting  over  tin*  supper  thing®  talking  and 
laughing  for  an  hour  after  they'd  finished  eating, 
as  if  they  hadn't  seen  each  other  in  years;  reading 
nut  loud  to  each  other,  out  of  books,  und  then  going 
on  like  mad  about  what  they’d  just  read,  and  get¬ 
ting  all  het  up  about  it!  And  sometimes  chasing 
each  other  around  the  yard,  spring  evenings,  like  a 
couple  of  fool  kids!  Honestly,  if  a  body  didn't  know 
Stella  Ramps  so  well,  and  what  u  fight  she  had  put 
up  to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and  the  boy  after 
that  good-for-nothing  Kamps  up  and  left  her.  ami 
what  a  housekeeper  she  whs, 
and  all,  a  person’d  think 
well — 

So. then.  Tyler  had  exp*cta*d 
to  miss  her  first  of  all:  Th«* 
way  she  talked;  the  way  *!>•• 
fussed  around  him  without  in 
the  least  seeming  to  fuss;  he 
special  way  of  cooking  thing- 
her  laugh  which  drew  laugh 
ter  in  its  wake;  the  funny 
way  she  had  of  saying 
things,  vitalizing  common 
place*  with  the  spark  of 
her  own  electricity. 

And  now  he  missed  her 
only  as  the  average  boy 
of  twenty -one  misses  the 
mother  he  hu*  been  used 
to  all  his  life.  No  more 
and  no  lets.  Which 
would  indicate  that 
Stella  Kamps,  in  her 
protean  endeavors,  had 
overplayed  the  parts 
just  a  triflo. 

He  had  expected  to 
miss  the  boys  ut  the 
bank.  He  hud  expected 
to  miss  the  Mandolin 
Club.  The  Mandolin  CUi 
met.  officially,  every  Thur 
day  and  spangled  the  Texa 
night  with  their  tinkling 
Five  rather  dreamy-eyt 
adolescents  slumped  in 
stoop-shouldered  com  f  O  r 
over  the  instrument®  cradl'd 
in  their  arms,  each  rig) 
leg  erased  limply  over  tin 
left,  each  great  foot  th »' 


dunglcd  from  the  bony  ankle  keeping  rhythmic  time 
to  the  plunketty-plink-tinketty-plunk. 

He  had  expected  to  miss  the  familiar  faces  ««i 
Main  Street.  He  had  even  expected  to  miss  th« 
neighbors  with  whom  he  and  his  mother  bail 
rarely  mingled.  All  the  hundred  little,  intimu'.r. 
trivial,  everyday  things  that  hud  gone  to  make  u| 
his  life  back  home  in  Marvin,  Tex. — these  he  h ad 
expected  to  miss. 

And  he  didn't. 

AFTER  ten  weeks  at  the  Great  Central  Naval 
Training  Station  so  near  Chicago,  III.,  and  so  fsr 
from  Marvin,  Tex.,  there  were  two  things  he  mimed 
lie  wanted  the  decent  privacy  of  his  small  «|Ui«* 
bedroom  hack  home. 

He  wanted  to  talk  to  a  girl. 

He  knew  he  wanted  the  first,  definitely.  He  didrrt 
kfi«»»v  wanted  the  second.  The  fact  thut  he  didn't 
know  it  was  Stella  Kamps's  fault.  She  had  kept  hi? 
boyhood  girlless,  year  on  year,  by  sheer  force  of  her 
own  love  for  him.  and  need  of  him.  and  by  the  char: 
and  magnetism  that  were  hers.  She  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  a  more  legitimate  outlet  for 
these  emotions.  Concentrated  on  the  boy, 
they  had  sufficed  for  him.  The  Marvin 
girls  had  long  ago  given  him  up  as  hop* 
less.  They  had  fallen  back,  baffied,  tbei » 
keenest  weapons  dulled  by  the  impenr* 
trable  armor  of  his  impersonal  gaxe 
The  room?  It  hadn't  been  much  of  £ 
room,  as  rooms  go.  Bare,  clean,  aaeptir, 
with  a  narrow-,  hard  white  bed  and  j 
maple  dresser  whose  second  drawer  ft) 
ways  stuck  and  came  out  zigzag  urhr- 
y«m  pulhd  it;  and  a  swimmy  mirror  thit 
made  one  side  of  your  face  look  sort  *•* 
lumpy  and  higher  than  the  other  siilt* 
In  one  comer  a  bookshelf— he  had  muilf 
it  himself  at  manual  training.  When  hr 
bad  finished  it — the  planing,  the  stirr¬ 
ing  the  polishing — Chippendale  himwlf 
after  he  had  designed  and  executed  hie 
first  gracious,  wide-seated,  bnck-fittim’ 
air.  could  have  frit  no  finer  creative  glow 
v  for  the  books  it  held,  just  to  run  your  ey« 
i  them  was  like  watching  Tyler  Kamps  glow 
Stella  Kamps  had  been  a  Kansas  schix* 

1  •  in  the  days  before  she  met  and  mime 
'I in'  Ramps.  And  she  had  never  quite  got  over 
Sr.  the  bookcase  contained  certain  things  that 
1  mother  (with  a  teaching  past)  would  thir 
i  all  son  ought  tu  enjoy:  things  like  **T« 
b-"wn  »t  Rugby"  and  “Han*  Drinker;  or.  the  Si 
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group  ami  had 
called  in  glad  sur¬ 
prise,  at  thr  top  of 
u  leathery  pair  *»f 
111  R|Cn 

••Why.  lielU, 
sweetheart !°  The 
other*  hail  taken 
it  up  with  the  quick 
cruelty  of  their 
a»tf*.  ‘’Hello,  sweet¬ 
heart!"  It  had 


(innh.  Wouldn't  /  like  to  nit  up  in  my  hammock  and  gicr  one  yell 
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Klf  who  gel  wiW/ft*'  fatten  to  rend 
aloud  and  pan*  around  among  our 
friend*  do  ire  realize  the  condition* 
under  which  they  hare  been  written? 


tPn  duty  in  Africa,  an 
Englishman  *titt  find  a 
plenty  of  time  to  refute  the 
old  mother-in -but  Joke 
All  O  l«!*TO*tii»i»*l  Klim  X+rrlc* 


WRITING  THAT  LETTER  HOME 


Left  The  poilu  drop*  hi* 
trench  tool n  and  Lake* 
hi*  fountain  pen  in  harut 


Right  A  ruined  neu-ing 
machine  make «  «  de*k 
for  social  correspondence 


The  American,  in  training.  seize*  a  m 
write  and  tell  the  folk n  back  home  ill 
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FIGHTING-FIT 


BY  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 


but  nut  inartmic*  punched  permiiuil  reArd  As  to 
the  caliber  of  the  medical  volunteer*,  one  of  the 
must  eminent  general  practitioner*  in  the  country, 
recently  home  on  leave  and  wishing  a  consultation 
upon  a  complicated  cane  in  hi*  private  practice, 
thus  delivered  himself: 

*  Where  am  I  to  find  consultants?  Nine-tenths 
of  the  best  men  in  every  specialty  are  in  the  am¬ 
ice,  and  the  other  tenth  are  overworking:,  trying  to 
clear  up  and  get  in." 

And  am •! her  physician  of  national  reputation, 


A  DISTINGUISHED 

peace  promoter 
Iniasted  in  our  ante 
war  days  that  if  Amer¬ 
ica  were  threatened 
a  million  men  would 
spring  to  arm*  over- 
night  to  defend  her. 

In  go  far  as  his  esti¬ 
mate  wan  bused  upon 
the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  was  doubtless 
right.  But  between 
willingness  to  flight 
ami  fit  ness  to  fight  i* 
m?1  a  gulf,  broad  and 
deep.  Ten  thousand 
army  medical  expert** 
ran  now  look  back  ami 
tell  the  prophetic  en¬ 
thusiast  that  if  his 
million  unsifted,  flat 
defenders  were  put  to 
the  teal  of  ordinary 
enmp  routine  —  let 
alone  full  military 
service — without  long 
amt  painful  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  first  fort¬ 
night  would  And  half 

of  them  in  hospital,  half  of  the  remainder  disquali¬ 
fied  for  duty  by  minor  ailments,  and  most  of  the  resi¬ 
due  discharged  or  dead.  Five  per  cent,  perhapK 
might  measure  up,  untrained,  to  the  purely  physical 
demands  of  soldier  life. 

It  all  comes  down  to  this:  This  is  a  professional's, 
lint  an  amateur's,  war.  Prof*  ■*  Minna  I  soldiers  are  no t 
formed  by  natural  aptitude  alone  and  without  ardu¬ 
ous  training,  any  more  than  professional  violinist* 
or  professional  boxer*  are.  Upon  this  rigorous  theory 
nf  professionalism  down  to  the  last,  detail  our  pres¬ 
ent  army  system  i*  built  It  aims  to  «cour  thr  coun¬ 
try  for  the  Attest  men.  and  then  make  them  twice 
ns  fit  as  they  were.  Such  is  the  all-important  Job 
of  our  army  cantonments,  perhaps  thr  finest,  best- 
manned,  and  best-equipped  human  repair  shop*  ever 
in  operation. 

The  technique  of  preparing  and  keeping  in  repaii 
the  vast  human  organization  Is  in  the  hands  of  thr 
surgeon  general  of  the  army,  wh«»  h«*  reenfnrrcd 
his  handful  of  medical  regulars  with  the  highest  pro 
fr.vuonal  talent  in  the  country.  When  war  came,  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  medical  profession  *»f  \m«-r 
ica  volunteered.  The  surgeon  general’s  office  took 
it*  pick.  It  gifted,  selected,  tested,  and  rejected 
It  is  fltill  testing  and  rejecting.  Now  the  medical 
reserve  officers  ready  for  active  service  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  clasaifiod  that  they  are  selected  for  special 
duty  literally  hy  machine.  The  surgeon  general  aendx 
word  to  the  personnel  Department 
"I  want  twenty  specialist*  on  nose  and  throat;  be¬ 
tween  thirty  five  and  forty  year*  of  age;  graduates 
of  a  Cl***  A  medical  college,  with  at  least  one  year  of 
lompital  experience,  ready  for  immediate  nervier." 

The  Expert*  hnotr 

FROM  the  personnel  filing  cabinet  are  taken  the 
cards  of  the  available  men  between  the  ages  stated, 
each  card  being  perforated  with  bole*  designating 
his  specialty,  his  educational  history,  his  hospital 
record,  etc,  These  go  through  a  series  of  machines, 
••■uiewhat  on  the  order  of  a  player  piano,  which 
“select"  for  each  special  requirement  until,  at  the 
finish,  there  is  a  heap  corresponding  to  the  call  from 
the  surgeon  gmcntl.  Prom  that  lot  the  final  ‘-elec¬ 
tion  is  mndc  on  the  binds  of  more  ini  mate,  tabulated 


to  mat  ni'ttm  hyuttr\i*t  tirrixrtl  thi»  xy*lrm 
nf  (inino  "n/ir/ter  /ifl/ffl"  nx  arrm  barrirrn 


l*oth  a*  practitioner  and 
educator,  recently  smd 
to  me: 

“When  you  henr 
complaint*  hUhi! 
minor  faults  in  thr 
military  Hospital? 
mnnlifr  this:  there 
Isn't  a  ran  ton  merit  of 
th*  lot  where  the  com 
mon  soldier  not  only 
can  tuit  mu-t  receive 
medical  attention  of 
a  quality  avail¬ 
able  only  to  n  mil¬ 
lionaire  in  civil  life." 

Not  until  1  had  vis¬ 
ited  one  of  the  canton 
merits,  and  gone  through 
the  full  cl  e  t  a  i  I  of  th» 
medical  side,  did  1  under 
*tand  that  “must."  It 
enough,  regarding  this  can 
tonvnent’a  locality. to  say  that 
it  is  Somewhere  in  America 
From  a  sanitary  and  hygienic 
point  of  view,  it  is  neither  the 
best  nor  the  worst  nf  the  ramp*, 
but  about  at  the  average.  A*  our 
motor  car  approaches  it,  and  th»* 

Imrroek*  rise  into  view.  I  find 
IPyiM?lf  sniffing  the  breeze  suspi¬ 
ciously.  Siiliennarimis  memory  hn^ 
reverted  to  the  last  military  ramp  with  which  I  wa> 
mi  terms  of  intimacy,  t  amp  Wyrkoff.  the  “returned 
men’s  hospital”  of  the  S punish- American  War.  and 
I  recall  the  not  precisely  rose-scented  atmosphere 
of  that  place  and  the  classic  direction*  for  finding 
one  particularly  insanitary  regiment: 

“Follow  your  nose  till  you  have  to  hold  it”  • 

In  this  present  cantonment  such  a  regiment  wuuld 
be  in  a  condition  of  permanent  arresL  The  breeze 
which  blows  to  meet  us  here  might  have  come  across 
leagues  of  prairie,  for  all  the  taint  there  i*  In  iL  As 
we  rrmn  a  hridge  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  swampy  siren 
which  |  should  not  rare  to  have  in  my  back  yard. 


(ontirlenl  thnt  the  hrnl  poouibie 
thin  a  trill  hr  Hnnr.  I  hr  prtlirnl 
ntrailm  I  hr  rrrrfirl  rrilh  mmpnanrv 


Snr  doerv  Uncle  Sam  care  to  have  it  in  his  back  yard. 
Therefor,  a  couple  f  hundred  brisk  negro  soldier* 

•  «f  thi  -a  Hilary  squad,  elected,  as  I  afterward  learri 
from  the  men  unfitted  for  actual  fighting  by  minor 
defret*  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  other  impediments, 
are  at  work  ditching  and  draining  it.  I -a  ter  on  the 
lady  mosquito,  with  a  beakful  of  muturia  or  yellow 
fever,  when  she  com.-  that  way,  is  going  to  be  dis¬ 
appoint  ed  and  indignant  at  finding  no  place  to  lay 
her  eggs  That  is  my  Hist  glimpse  of  the  protection 
thrown  about  the  p:»cr  like  u  seamless  armor. 

Am  -  our  route  a  company 
inarches  in  rather  slovenly  style. 

“New  m«*«i  from  the  draft,"  ex- 
plain*  a  medical  officer  of  the  can¬ 
tonment  who  ha*  joined  uh  at  the 
lines.  “Going  into  company  isola¬ 
tion  camp.” 

“For  infectious  disease?" 

"Yea.” 

“What  i*  It?” 

“We  don't  know  yet.” 

This  is  puzzling. '  “How  do  you 
know  it’s  infectious,  then?” 

We  don't  But  we  assume  at 
lea>t  one  ca*e  of  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  in  every  company.  So  we  iso¬ 
late  for  two  week*  on  suspicion." 

Early  in  the  preparations,  I 
'earn,  the  War  Department,  in  it* 
rush  to  get  the  cantonments  built, 
neglected  this  matter  of  isolation 
quarter-  The  medical  authorities 
protested  and  insisted,  and  several 
epidemics  of  measles  followed  by 
pneumonia  gave  point  to  their 
argument*.  Moreover,  the  medical 
man  i*  the  army’s  expert  on  health 
regulation*;  and,  a*  I  have  *nid, 
this  is  n  professional  war.  The 
surgeon  genera!’*  office  carried  it* 
point  Since  then  the  infectiou*- 
di-case  rate,  which  has  been  the 
most  disturbing  factor  in  camp 
hygiene,  has  been  notably  lowered. 
Oil*  car  draws  up  before  the 
pot  brigade  infirmary,  which 
»*  not  really  an  infirmary  but 
an  inspection  center,  the 
selective  starting  point  of 
making  men  fit  to  fight. 
Hither  come  the  men  al¬ 
ready  paused  by  the  ci¬ 
vilian  examining  board* 
(hy  no  means  n  deri¬ 
sive  text,  as  will  pres 
ently  appear)  to  gn 
through  a  diagnosis 
uneqiiuted  for  thor¬ 
oughness  and  tech¬ 
nique  in  any  clinic 
with  which  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar.  Well  or  ill. 
every  new  ent  rant 
must  pas*  through 
this  mill.  Outside 
wait*  a  long,  waver¬ 
ing  double  line  of  sol¬ 
dier*  in  their  working 
blur  Inside  is  presented 
n  multiform  study  in  the 
nude.  Everywhere,  in  the 
halts,  in  the  examination 
rooms,  oti  the  stairways, 
•land  or  sit  or  walk  mother- 
nakei  men.  Some  are  tenderly 
pr  »*ect:ng  their  fresh  vaccination 
murk-  for  typhoid,  paratyphoid, 
.ir.il  -mil II pox.  Other*  are  hopping 
up  and  down  to  keep  warm.  One  i* 
shivering  under  a  blanket;  another 
is  furtively  feeling  hi*  own  pulne. 
So  crowded  is  the  place  that  it  i* 
difficult  for  us  to  make  our  way 
without  treading  on  unprotected  fret.  More  noditie 
are  continually  popping  out  of  thr  various  compart¬ 
ments  where  they  have  just  been  inspected  for  ail¬ 
ment*  of  heart,  lungs,  and  throat,  eye  and  ear,  mind, 
feet,  and  external  disorder*,  each  division  as  named 
having  a  room  and  a  medical  and  clerical  staff  to 
itself,  the  chief  examiner  being  chosen  for  hi*  apti 
tude  and  experience  in  special  diagnosis.  Upstair- 
sit  the  higher  court*  of  reviaiun,  the  special  butthh 
of  expert*  to  which  all  doubtful  and  difficult  cases  are 
referred.  Many  of  these  are  men  whose  minute*, 
in  civil  practice,  arc  measured  in  gold  coin. 

The  line  nearest  ok  (Cwti*"cd  on  puffe  21) 
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Ilk*’  Kndicott  to  advise  her.  if  »l  c imr  lo  that — 
protect  her.  what  hail  she  to  fear  from  McCord? 

Out  in  the  spring  sunlight  her  lip*  curled  faintly 
in  a  »mile — a  smile  at  self.  Wax  she  not.  after 
all.  making-  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill? 

Having  lr.  ed  down  u  black  chapter  in  his  past, 
who  would  not  l>e  anxious  to  keep  it  hidden?  Mc¬ 
Cord  had  come  to  her  when  she  had  no  way  to  turn. 
He  had  given  her  work.  Did  she  not  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude?  Was  he  not  entitled  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain? 

A  clock  before  a  jeweler's  caught  her  eye.  Un¬ 
consciously  she  glanced  down  at  her  own  wris'  watch 
to  compare  the  two.  Her  eyes  rested  upon  a  faintly 
red  *  pot,  the  spot  that  McCord  had  seized  at  the 
UtbU:  when  Kndicott’*  hack  had  been  turned.  Jeal¬ 
ousy?  She  shook  her  head.  McCord  was  not  a  fool. 
Hr  would  not  have  been  jealous,  immediately,  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  whose 
name  she  had  never  mentioned.  It  was  fright:  fright 
at  finding  her  in  the  company  of  another  man. 

She  paused  undecidedly,  and  as  she  did  so  a  man 
sidled  away  from  her  and  l*egan  staring  intently 
into  the  jeweler's  window.  But  he  had  not  turned 
quickly  enough.  Leila  had  glimpsed  enough  of  his 
face  for  recognition.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
came  furtively  to  McCord's  apartment  In  the  Bir¬ 
mingham.  And  why  should. he  avoid  her  eyes  unless 
he  was  following  her?  And  following  her  for  McCord? 

A  SECOND  agu  Leila's  intentions  were  all  toward 
frankness  She  meant  to  go  to  McCord  and  ask 
explanation.  But  now!  There  ia  something  about 
being  followed  that  will  set  panicky  the  stoutest 
heart.  If  McCord  were  having  her  followed,  it  was 
because  he  distrusted  and  feared  her.  And  why 
couldn't  McCord  have  been  as  frank  as  she  had  just 
now  purposed  to  be?  She  remembered  what  had  been 
written  on  the  base  of  the  photograph.  Unless  the 
writer  were  a'deklared  in/'  he  would  go  to  the  polcc* 
McCord's  terror  became  vivid  to  her  again.  \ 
man  actuated  by  that  terror  might  do  anything 
And  he  was  having  her  followed.  The  instinct  of  the 
followed  person  is  to  put  the  follower  off  the  tract 
Holding  herself  calm,  Leila  carefully  compare! 
her  watch  with  the  clock  of  the  jeweler.  Then  -I  • 
walked  to  the  subway.  As  she  descended  the  st.m 
she  glanced  over  her  shoulder.  The  burly  henchman 
of  McCord,  so  blond  that  he  was  almost  albino.  ■ 
still  following  her.  She  hud  read  often  of  i  • 
people  eluded  other  people  by  darting  in  und  oul  • 
subway  trains.  But  somehow  her  knees  were  weal. 
She  knew  herself  incapable  of  such  ari  escape.  Fe.i 
stricken,  she  stared  about  her.  A  dozen  feet  awu«. 
stood  a  hurly  special  policeman.  The  fear  left  Lr  ; 
She  walked  over  to  the  officer. 

"That  man" — and  she  pointed  quite  openly  ."ha 
l»een  following  me:  annoying  me." 

"Sure,  ma'am;  I'll  pinch  him  this  " 

"No.  please,  officer  I  would  not  wish — if  you 
just  detain  him — " 

"Til  do  that/'  said  the  officer  grimly. 

He  felt  himself  entirely  rewarded  by  the  flash 
gave  him  from  her  violet  eyes. 

A  moment  later,  from  halfway  up  the  oppi  *i? 
stairs,  Leila  saw  a  big  blond  man  struggling 
futilely  in  the  grip  of  a  more  brawny  spe¬ 
cial  officer.  To  her  ears  were  wafted  growl- 
mg  utterances. 

"If  ye  want  u  train,  a  tram  will  be  along 
in  h  moment.  But  if  it's  followin'  the  lady 
ye're  doin'—-  Listen,  me  bucko.  I’d  as  soon 
pinch  ye  fer  a  masher  as  nuL  l*d  rulher, 
if  it  come*  In  that.  Wml  jp  like  me  lo  fan 
yr  wiH  me  dirk?" 

Well  and  Leila  rugged  lier  *h«n»l«h*rs 
if  a  nuin  is  following  a  woman  for  a  rea¬ 
son  that  he  does  not  care  to  explain,  then 
he  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  male  flirt, 
fear  left  her  as  she  reached  the  stiTCL 


She  had  met  danger  and  had  outwitted  it.  She 
entered  a  taxi.  '"Where  to,  ma'am?" 

She  thought  a  moment.  She  had  done  more  than 
elude  the  blond  adherent  of  McCord.  She  h-n! 
definitely  cut  herself  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
McCord.  For  the  mun  would  tell  McCord.  Explana¬ 
tions  would  mean  the  frank  divulging  of  her  suspi¬ 
cions.  and — she  had  the  little  red  bruise  on  her  wrist. 

"The  Charlton,"  she  told  the  chauffeur. 

She  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Charlton  within  an  hour 
She  carried  a  small  suit  case  which  contained  abso¬ 
lute  necessities;  little  more. 

"Room  with  bath?"  The  clerk  whirled  the  regis¬ 
ter  around  for  her  to  sign. 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  Leila's  action.  She 
had  thought  of  a  new  name  as  she  did  hoi'  shop 
ping.  For  it  might  all  l>c  something  akin  to  a  night¬ 
mare;  a  word  or  two  from  McCord  might  wipe  awa^ 
all  the  horrors  and  doubts  of  the  past  few  hours. 
But.  until  that  word  or  two  were  forthcoming.  It 
behooved  Miss  Leila  Kildare  to  use  caution.  She 
registered  as  Miu  Josephine  Tarrant  of  St.  Louis. 

Once  in  her  room,  she  looked  at  her  watch.  The 
half  hour 
within  which 
she  bad  l>cen 
going  to  tele- 
phone  Emit 
cott  had  long 
since  passed. 

She  went  to 
the  room  tele¬ 
phone  he  fore 
she  removed 
her  gloves. 

"Mr.  Kndi¬ 
cott?  This  i* 

Mis*  Kildare." 

She  could 
bear  him  sigh 
with  relief, 
and  hi-  sigh 
pleasurably 
excited  her 

"1  w  n  s 
nl  raid  —  " 

"  Ye*?" 


The  ivirVf  of  /arxrn.'  Ami  tjirtrn  row  in  the  next  room 


FROM  the  same  drug  store  at  which  Kndicott  had 
phoned  his  friend  Sam  Whitney.  Leila  called  up 
the  Wanderers'  Club. 

"Who  wishes  to  speak  with  Mr.  Kndicott,  please?" 
"Miss  Kildare." 

"Oh,  Miss  Kildare.  Just  a  moment.  Mr.  Kndicott 
telephoned  a  few  minutes  ago,  Miss  Kildare,  leav¬ 
ing  word  for  you  lo  ring  him  up  at  Chelsea  90.000 
if  you  should  call  here." 

I*ila  thanked  the  mun  and  hung  up.  In  another 
moment  she  was  connected  with  Chelsea  00.000. 

"Is  Mr.  Kndicott  there?" 

"No'm,  he  ain't  yerc,  *m." 

As  plainly  as  though  she  could  see  him,  Leila  could 
describe  the  fare  anil  figure  that  went  with  that  deep 
voice,  Gallipolis  is  not  in  the  South,  but  the  Ohioan 
knows  his  negro  almost  as  well  as  does  the  Virginian. 

"Did  he  leave  any  word  for  me?  This  is  Miss 
Kildare  speaking" 

"Miss  Kildare?  Yes'm.  he  did  Mist*  Kndicott 
he  come  in  jes'  a  few  minutes  ago.  Miss  Kildare. 
And  he  took  one  look  around  this  apahtment.  and 
he  says:  ‘Fabian,’  he  says,  'I  can  sleep  in  a  trench 
if  I  has  to,  Fabian.  I've  done  it.  Fabian/  he  says. 
'But  I  don't  do  it  from  choice,  Fabian/  he  tells  me. 
*1  does  it  beca'se  I  has  to.  And  this  yere  apaht¬ 
ment/  he  says,  'looks  like  a  battle  field.'  he  xays 
'"'Well.  seh.  Mist*  Endicott/  I  tol'  him.  'you  ain't 
.<nyin'  nothin'  when  you  leave  yere  about  racin’  back 
yerc  lookin'  for  a  place  to  sleep.  You  say  until  I  git 
llie  apahtment  all  redded  up  you  goin'  stop  at  the 
hotel.  Whaffor  you  bawl  me  out  thisaway,  Mist’ 
Bndicoitf 

M  'Suhcumstaiices  alteh  cases,  Fabian/  he  aaya. 
"*You  ain’t  goin*  stay  at  the  hotel,  then?*  I 
asks  him. 

"  *1  dunno/  he  says.  ‘It  don’t  took  it,  Fabian,  so 
I  guess  Pll  go  out  and  buy  me  a  toothbrush  and  some 
other  things.  And  if  a  lady  calls  me  up.  Fabian, 
and  says  her  name  is  Miss  Kildare,  you  tell  her  to 
please  call  me  up  later,  or  leave  a  numi»cr  for  mr 
Yes’m,  that's  what  he  says,  ’m." 

Strain,  terror,  uncertainty,  all  combined  to  ren¬ 
der  I.eila  impatient.  But  she  listened  eagerly  to 
Fabian's  long  monologue.  Years  ago  there  had  been 
a  colored  butler  in  the  Kildare  home,  and  he  hail 
been  old  and  grizzled  and  ramblingly  loquacious.  It 
was  pleasant  to  hear  this  darky’s  voice  Somehow 
this  colored  servitor  stood  for  solidity,  and  the 
ground  had  been  slipping  from  under  l^ila  -  feet 
this  morning.  There  was  unforced  mirth  in  her  voice 
«b  she  said:  "Tell  Mr.  Endicott  that  I  wilt  call  him 
up  in  half  an  hour  " 

"Yes'm.  thank  you,  *rn." 

Endicott  mu*t  It*  as  decent  a*  he  looked,  thought 
I.eila.  One  can  tell  the  master,  often,  by  the  man 
Fabian's  voice  told  her  that  he  was  an  old  and  privi 
kged  crr\anl  Men  rnnnnl  retain  old  and  pro  doged 
ervnrits  wiles*  there  is  •om^hing  dreent  in  them 
-elves.  In  his  private  life  Kndicott  mu*t  be  the  Mime 
gallant  gentleman  that  newspaper  headlines  had  so 
many  times  proclaimed  him  to  be  in  the  past  year 
or  B0«  Lei!*  -suddenly  felt  confidence.  With  a  rr  • 
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united  for  EndicoU  to  be  summoned  to  answrr 
her  cull.  Shr  was  on  edge;  hrr  nerves  were  infi¬ 
nitely  mare  sensitive  than  ever  they  had  been  in  her 
life  liefore.  And  she  gasped  with  relief  as  a  click 
told  her  that  some  one  had  lifted  A  receiver  from 
its  hook,  doubtless  in  one  of  the  Charlton *8  public 
liooths.  'Mr.  Endicott ?"  She  spoke  without  waiting 
for  him  to  utter  a  word. 

“No,  this  is  not  EndicoU. *'  She  recognised  the 


"So  did  1  ”  he  said- 
"You  too?  Oh,  then,  you'll  come 
over,  please?" 

‘Immediately." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a 
gh.  She  was  nervous,  frightened, 
jt  she  spent  the  next  twelve  min- 
atea  before  her  mirror,  a  thing  that 

•  he  would  not  have  done  could  she 
*i\e  heard  a  conversation,  one  end 
f  which  was  taking  place  down- 

Hairs  in  the  Charlton  telephone 
.*oth  l-'fir  Stmmherg  was  calling 
;p  McCord. 

"The  girl  shook  me;  clever  stunt." 

?  ‘aid.  "Hut  1  got  on  her  trail 

•  gam.  Fat-witted  policeman  thought 

was  a  masher  ,  .  ,  Yes,  she's  on; 
re  told  him  that  I  was.  He  held  me 
.-.til  he  thought  -he'd  had  time  to 
-nuke  .i  get  away.  She  had  time  ton. 

•  ly  she  didn't  know  hnw  to  use  it. 
bred  a  taxi  right  by  the  subway 
ii trance,  and  another  driver  heard 
her  give  the  address.  She's  given 

some  chaae,  but  she's  wife  now.  „ 

She's  at  the  Charlton,  registered 

•  Miss  Josephine  Tarrant  of  St 

Ixniis.  What’ll  I  do?'*  asked  Stromberg  anxiously 
McCord's  voice  came  xhakingly  back  to  him.  "Sh« 
knows  you;  keep  out  of  her  sight.  I'm  sending 
Larsen  over.  Ilrll  take  a  room  ns  near  her  as  can 
e.  And  he’ll  watch  for  the  man  she  talked  with 
•.his  morning — EndicoU.  He'll  he  there." 

"You  don't  think  there’s  any  danger  of  her  spill 
mg  the  beans?*'  queried  Strombe rg  anxiously. 

“(rood  God.  can’t  you  do  your  own  thinking?"  cried 
McCord.  "I  <k>n't  know  how  much  she  knows,  or 
has  told  thia  Endicott.  hut  keep  out  of  sight,  and 
»ait  for  Larwn  M 


tf  I  trere  to  tell  you  that  I  Intend  marrylny  .If/**  Kildare  mynelf,  tchat  then?*4  naked  McCord 


voice.  It  was  lairsen  speaking.  "This  is  Mis*  Kil¬ 
dare.  isn't  it?  Now.  listen.  Miss  Kildare.  We’ve 
got  your  friend  Endicott — where  we  want  him.  Hut 
we  want  you!  McCord  wants  you  You  hear  me?" 

"Y-ye*.  I  hear  you,"  she  said. 

Fight  for  control  though  she  did,  her  voice  shook, 
lairscn  r.oted  it;  she  heard  him  chuckle. 

"Beginning  to  find  out  what  you're  bucking,  are 
you.  Miss  Kildare?  Now  take  a  friend's  advice. 
McCord  don't  mean  you  no  harm.  He  don't  mean 
no  one  no  harm.  But  he's  mixed  up  in — big  busi¬ 
ness.  Miss  Kildare,  and  he  thinks  you  got  a  sort 
of  wrong  slant  on  matters,  and — well,  he  want*  a 
little  talk  with  you.  That’s  all." 

"Business?"  She  had  mustered  her  voice  now. 

"Is  it  business  that  makes  him  have  me  followed, 
that  makes  him — " 

"!  *ay  it's  business.  You  let  it  go  at  that-  You 
will,  if  you  got  sense.  Miss  Kildare.  He's  got  your 
friend  Endicott.  Listen.  You  believe  anything  else 
you  want,  but  believe  this:  if  you  don't  com*-  to 
McCord  this,  minute,  things  will  begin  to  happen  to 
your  friend  Endicott  that—" 

“Where  is  Mr.  McCord?" 

"Never  mind  w  here  he  >h.  You  juH  tell  me  where 
you  are.  Ill  take  you  to  McCord  quick  enough." 

"And  suppose  that  1  don't  choose--" 

"You'd  better  choose.  Does  this  Endicott  guy 
mean  anything  to  you?  If  he  does,  you'd  better  see 
McCord  quick,  or  there  won’t  lie  enough  of  Kndi- 

c*U  Ml  to-  M 

Her  little  cry  of  horror  stopped  him.  He  went 
on,  less  menacingly:  "Well,  you  see.  Miss  Kildare, 
this  is  important  business.  [  don't  want  to  ware 
you,  but — '* 

"111  go  to  the  police."  she  cried. 

"What'll  you  tell  ’em?"  he  jeered.  "And  just  re¬ 
member  that  the  police  won't  he  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  your  friend  Endicott.  Be  reasonable,  now, 

Miss  Kildare.  Ain't  Mr.  McCord  been  kind  to  you? 

Ain’t  he  been  friendly  and  kind?  Why,  I  want  to 
tell  you— just  a  minute,  please." 

Above  his  voice  had  sounded  something  like  the 
opening  of  a  door.  Leila  could  guess  what  it  meant. 

Some  one  had  come  to  the  booth  to  speak  to  Laraen. 

And  the  silence  that  followed  meant  that  Larsen's 
hand  was  over  the  transmitter.  Hnw  e&B> ,  on  80m 
specious  plea,  for  I -arsen  to  (Covthntcd  on  }*»yc 
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fused  to  think  what  they  might  mean.  Swiftly  she 
descended  the  Blairs. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  landing  she  hesitated. 
Two  flight*  of  stairs  were  before  her.  One  led,  as 
she  could  see.  directly  to  a  doorway  that  opened 
upon  the  street.  The  other  led  to  the  hotel  office* 
and  reception  rooms.  She  hail  had  time  to  think 
upon  her  way  down  three  flights  of  stairs,  l^arsen 
could  not  lie  alone  in  this  hotel.  Doubtless  there 
were  others  of  McCord’s  followers  in  the  hotel.  Men 
who  knew  her.  who  had  seen  her  with  McCord.  And 
if  they  should  see  her  join  Endicott.  it  would  identify 
the  man  who  was  offering  to  aid  her,  who  had  re¬ 
sponded  so  gallantly  to  a  stranger's  request 

That  recognition,  identification,  of  Endicott  would 
mean  open  violence  in  a  public  place?  She  did  not 
know.  But  it  might!  Anything  might  be  credible 
of  McCord.  A  man  who  had  a  -mall  army  of  spies 
at  his  call,  who  had  had  her  followed  as  closely  as 
it  wa*  evident  that  she  had  been  followed,  who  also 
had  had  Endicott  followed,  might  go  farther  than 
that.  McCord  feared  them.  And  McCord*  She 
remembered  the  look  in  his  eyes.  She  took  the  stairs 
that  branched  to  the  street. 

She  wn*  not  followed  this  time.  She  was  certain 
of  that.  Larsen  had  not  yet  discovered  her  absence 
from  her  room.  At  least  he  had  not  discovered  it 
in  time  to  have  her  followed  from  the  Charlton.  She 
did  not  assume  this.  She  ma<le  certain  of  it  by 
doubling  upon  her  tracks,  by  stopping  as  she  rounded 
corners,  and  watching  closely  those  who  followed 
around  the  corners.  But  none  took  interest  in  her. 
Yet  it  wn*  ten  minutes  before,  certain  that  she  was 
not  under  surveillance,  she  dares!  step  into  a  store 
and  telephone  the  Charlton. 

She  asked  that  Mr.  Endicott  be  paged.  For  there 
had  seemed  no  need  for  Endicott  to  pose  as  Hohan 
at  the  Charlton,  Under  his  own  name  he  had  been 
announced,  and  it  was  for  Mr.  Endicott  that  she 
asked.  She  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  McCord, 
or  his  follower*,  knew  KmlutiU's  rral  name.  And 
unless  the  very  man  who  had  followed  Endicott  from 
the  Birmingham  was  at  the  Charlton,  there  was 
no  danger  in  the  crying  by  a  page  of  Endicott’* 
name.  So  she  thought.  She  could  arrange  to  meet 
Endicott  elsewhere,  where  they  could  plan  against 
the  very  real  danger  that  menaced  them. 

Tremhling,  her  ear  glued  to  the  rreciver,  she 


Chapter  V:  Threats 


THE  voice  whs  familiar.  And  it  could  not  lie  by 
chance  that  n  friend  of  McCord  was  occupying 
he  next  room  to  Leila  Kildare,  in  the  Hotel  Chari- 
?*»n!  The  same  sort  of  chance,  then,  that  had  made 
•.he  burly  blond  man,  another  friend  of  McCord, 
frail  Leiln  Kildare  when  she  had  left  the  Hirming 
nam.  It  was  the  voice  of  Larsen  Larsen  had  the 
next  room!  It  didn't  matter  how  he  happened  to  be 
there!  There  was  no  time,  now,  to  wonder  how  she 
had  been  traced  to  the  Charlton.  Only  one  thing 
counted:  Farley  Endicott  was  downstairs;  his  name 
-*d  just  been  sent  up  to  her,  and  if  she  joined  him — 
It  wan  not  fortuitous  that  this  man — Larsen,  as 
McCord  called  him — was  at  the  Charlton.  He,  or 
torn#  one  else,  had  followed  her  here.  Girlish  fears, 
maginings,  had  played  no  part  in  the  actions  of 
Leila  Kildare  to-day.  She  had  umplo  justification 
fi>r  all  her  sUHpicinnx,  all  her  dread  I .arson  was 

in  the  next  room  to  hers!  That  meant  that  other* 
of  McCord’s  men  were  downstairs.  Having  eluded 
McCord's  spies  once — or  attempted  to  elude  them 
McCord  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  *et  but  one 
man  on  her  trail  now.  And  there  was  no  knowing 
at  what  point  these  men  would  stop. 

lauEa  could  not  make  nut  what  Larsen  was  **>- 
mg  The  floor  muffled  hi*  words,  though  not  hi* 
lone*.  But  it  didn't  mailer  what  he  was  saying, 
i.or  to  whom  be  wuh  saying  it.  His  being  there— 
•.hat  vraa  whnt  counted! 

Leila,  leaving  her  room  for  the  hotel  parlor  where 
Endicott  was  awaiting  her.  had  stopped  as  she  passed 
the  door  next  her  own.  Ahead  of  her  was  the  He 
vatnr.  but  behind  her*  as  she  had  noticed  on  enter- 


The  Army  of  Labor 

UR  great  war-work  corporations  have  "Benefit  Societies”  and 
sometimes  their  statistics  tell  us  something  about  them  that 
doesn't  appear  in  the  dividend  reports.  Since  191 4  one  such  corpora¬ 
tion  has  grown,  in  the  number  of  its  employees,  from  about  8.000 
to  about  28,000.  Capital  deduces  that  working  conditions  at  the 
company's  plants  must  be  satisfactory,  or  the  plants  couldn't  have 
got  together  all  those  employees.  Rut  Labor  counters  with  the 
charge  that  the  labor  turnover  at  those  plants  Is  "the  largest  in 
the  United  States."  During  a  single  year  55,859  employee*  were 
hired,  while  49.510  were  discharged  or  quit  work  (it  is  still  Bene¬ 
fit  Society  statistics,  .ycessiblo  to  anyone  who  is  curious,  that  we're 
quoting)  ;  the  net  gain  in  employees  was.  therefore,  after  the  hiring 
of  nearly  55.04)0  new  hands,  only  ti.319.  During  another  year  the 
same  corporation  hired  57,429  men,  and  lost  (or  fired)  56.771 — 
a  net  gain  of  only  652!  Now,  we  often  hear  the  phrase  used,  "the 
army  of  labor."  and  we  are  told  that  this  war  must  l»e  won  bv 
two  armies:  the  army  of  fighters  and  the  army  of  artisans.  A 
newspaper  headline,  above  a  report  of  a  recent  draft,  tells  of 

744.500  ASSIGNED 
TO  PLACE  IN  WAR 
ON  PRUSSIAN  FOE 

N'umltm  Drawn  from  Bik  GIhm  Howl  in  Pmurnce  of 
High  Government  official* 

Suppose  that  after  hiring  744,500  men  as  fighters  the  corpora¬ 
tion  called  the  United  States  army  lost  nearly  99  per  rent  of  those 
recruits  within  a  year.  That  would  mean  there  would  lie  about 
8.000  men  left  out  of  the  741,500.  It  would  be  l>ad  business.  Isn’t 
it  bad  business  for  a  war  corporation  to  bo  conducting  its  affairs 
on  the  same  lines?  We  don't  say.  please  remark,  that  the  fault 
is  entirely  with  the  corporation.  Only  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
generalship  of  the  Army  of  American  I-ahor  is  up  to  the  general¬ 
ship  of  the  armies  of  Foru  and  l.rDF.NPORFF  so  long  as  anything 
like  these  figures  enn  he  developed  nut  of  the  report*  of  Benefit 
Societies.  The  turnover  is  too  big — whatever  the  reasons  may  bo. 
We  look  to  the  War  l.al>or  Board  which  the  President  created  by 
Ins  proclamation  of  April  9— the  hoard  of  which  ex-President  Taft 
and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Wai.sh  are  joint  chairmen — to  letter  things. 
There  must  be  army  leadership  here  no  less  than  nn  the  firing 
line — for  this  (as  has  been  occasionally  observed)  is  a  national 
war — not  just  a  West  Point  problem. 

Sot  Rooty  at  All 

EWSPAPKR  correspondents  have  referred  to  the  "hontv" 
taken  by  our  Italian  allies  in  their  counterattacks  against 
the  Austro-Hun*.  Now.  we  don’t  like  that  word,  somehow  or  other, 
it  savors  too  much  of  the  ranting  Kaiser.  Slipping  from  his  lips 
so  often,  it  has  come  to  be  almost  a  synonym  for  looted  churches, 
ruined  villages,  defiled  home*,  and  all  the  Teuton  brands  of  diabolii 
devastation.  We  find  it  hard  to  apply  this  befouled  word  to  the 
stores  of  munitions  and  war  materials  which  the  Allied  forces 
in  Italy  have  taken  from  the  baffled  invaders. 

Our  Town  of  Twenty  Siege a 

PENINC  Dumas  at  random — it  happened  to  be  his  "Forty-five 
Guardsmen"— the  name  of  Chateau-Thierry  dashed  from  the 
page.  It  seems  we  ought  to  have  known  all  about  the  town  on 
the  Marne  king  before  America  made  it  a  battle  ground!  In 
Dumas’s  story  the  Due  t*' Anjou,  favorite  brother  of  Maiwukrite 
ok  Valois  and  heir  presumptive  of  Henri  III.  had  suffered  defeat 
in  Flanders,  where  the  people  opened  the  dikes  and  drowned  his 
soldiers.  He  dreaded  to  return  to  court,  and  chose  rather  to  retire 
to  one  of  his  castle*.  "It  is  a  good  distance  from  Paris,  about 
twenty-eight  leagues,  and  I  can  watch  from  thence  MM.  DE  GriSK, 
who  are  half  the  year  at  Sobsons."  The  duke  went  to  his  death, 
for  it  was  at  Chateau-Thierry  that  he  was  poisoned — as  happened 
rather  often  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Already  the  castle  was  vorv  old;  tradition  says  it  was  built  in 
72o  by  Charles  Martel,  to  serve  as  palace  and  prison  for  Thierry 
IV,  the  young  king  of  the  Franks.  Perhaps  there  had  once  la*en 
a  Roman  camp  there.  A  writer  for  the  Societe  Mistorique  et 
Archeologique  dti  Chateau-Thlrrrv  suggests  that  the  early  town 
may  have  been  destroyed  bv  the  original  Huns  in  1M.  Certainly 
Chateau  Thlcrn  '  1  in  nearly  every  important  strugide  in 

h'lg  JO, 


Prance.  It  repelled  the  English  in  1370.  but  in  I  121  HENRY  V  cap¬ 
tured  it  by  surprise.  Another  conqueror,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
took  the  town  in  1514.  It  suffered  in  civil  wars,  and  in  1814  NAl't*- 
LEON  defeated  the  Ru*Mi-Pnis*dan  forces  near  Chateau-Thierry. 

When  the  Chateau-Thierry  historical  society  meets  after  the  war 
they  will  add  a  chapter  to  their  records  that  will  belong  to  New  World 
histories  too.  For  it  was  on  May  50.  1918,  that  the  Germans  in  their 
desperate  offensive  reached  the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry.  The 
position  is  just  as  important  to-day  as  it  was  a  dozen  centuries 
ago.  So  when  the  modern  Huns  sermed  to  In*  winning.  American 
marines  were  rushed  by  motor  from  camps  sixty  miles  away.  They 
went  straight  into  battle,  and  rnme  in  time  to  save  the  south  bank 
of  the  Marne.  We  have  not  heard  the  last  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

They  Cost  23  Cents 

N  "War  Savings  Stamp  Day"  an  editorial  in  Mr.  llEARST'R 
New  York  "Evening  Journal"  exhorted  its  readers  as  follows: 

Huy  your  Thrift  Stamps.  show  them  to  tho  family.  Point  out  the  picture  of 
flrorifr  Wiwhiiijrton  in  thi*  middle  of  the  *tamp- 

If  the  gifted  author  of  those  lines  had  only  stopped  writing  about 
Thrift  Stamps  long  enough  to  buy  one — or  at  least  to  borrow 
some  onp  else’* — he  would  have  found  that  it  might  puzzle  even 
the  owner  of  the  "Journal"  to  discover  a  portrait  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  middle,  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  a  risky  business, 
this  describing  objects  we  have  never  seen. 

44 Catchup  3  Cents  Extra " 

SINCE  we  printed  OfTAVt-s  Roy  Cohen's  report  on  restaurants 
and  cantonment  cities,  we  have  hml  to  read  letters  and  news¬ 
paper  editorials  on  the  subject.  For  instance,  the  Decatur  (III.) 
"Review”  tells  alwiut  the  soldier  from  Decatur  who  wrote  home 
he  was  glad  to  get  away  from  Chicago,  living  was  so  high  there; 
but  "then  he  went  to  a  camp  in  another  place  and  discovered  prices 
were  higher  than  in  Chicago.  Naturally,  he  began  to  wonder.  .  .  . 
The  highest  prices  in  the  country  are  charged  in  these  camp  towns.” 

Some  of  our  letters  about  Mr.  COHEN'S  article  come  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  tin  War  Camp  Community  Service.  One  of  them 
quotes  an  article  in  "The  Blue  and  Gray,"  published  at  Anniston, 
Ala.,  one  of  the  cantonment  towns  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cohen: 

Thr  War  Camp  rnmimmitv  Service  ha*  madr  fv«ry  effort  to  protect  tin¬ 
men  from  ovtTflwrgr*.  It  hn**  adjusted  claims  and  in  several  instances  m  • 
cured  cash  refund*.  Whenever  a  soldier  will  present  his  claim  in  writing, 
our  Uommitlee  on  Commercial  Relations  will  promptly  Investigate,  whether  the 
rlaim  »*e  large  nr  -mall. 

Another  letter  tells  about  the  Merchants’  Association  of  San  Diego. 
Cal.,  constituting  itself  a  committee  to  investigate  overcharges;  and 
about  the  activity  of  the  San  Diego  Chaml>er  of  Commerce.  We 
understand  that  committees  have  been  organized  in  nearly  all  of 
Ihe  three  hundred  communities  where  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  operates,  and  that  hundreds  of  claims  have  been  adjusted. 

All  of  which  seems  to  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  abuses  Mr. 
Cohen’s  article  complained  of  have  been  very  real  abuses.  After 
all.  it  is  a  whole  lot  cheaper  to  print  a  thrift-stamp  advertisement 
at  the  top  of  your  menu  than  to  charge  soldiers  fair  prices. 

Into  the  Primitive 

AT  the  head  of  the  inlet  our  hostess  and  driver  brings  the  car 
u  to  a  stop  for  two  purposes:  first,  to  let  us  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  slate  gray  in  the  evening  rnist;  and. 
second,  to  call  upon  her  fisherman,  lie  is  there,  in  a  hut  behind 
the  respectable  mountain  of  clam  shells  whose  emanations  suggest 
lemons  in  a  damp  earth  collar.  Our  hostess  returns  triumphant. 
Her  fisherman  has  promised  her  a  mess  of  fluke  for  Thursday,  this 
lading  Tuesday.  Had  we  been  noticing  the  exquisite  sunset? 

In  spite  of  all  the  classic  satire  about  milHon-dollar  Newport 
cottages  and  Babylonian  camps  in  the  Adirondack*,  it  is  literally 
true  that  for  the  rich — for  those  sufficiently  rich  to  own  and  ad¬ 
minister  a  flivver — the  way  to  the  heart  of  Nature,  or  at  least  to 
the  simple,  primitive  fresh  things  of  life,  lies  open;  whereas  we 
ult radenuM  rats  who  trolley  t«»  the  station  are  chained  to  an  arti¬ 
ficial.  urban  scheme.  For  observe; 

We.  of  the  ultrademoeratic  ncmgusolin©  daises,  even  when  we 
have  planted  ourselves  for  the  summer  close  to  the  sea.  get  our  fish 
from  under  a  glass  case  on  a  marble  counter,  and  pay  accordingly. 
But  our  hostess  of  the  flivver  runs  flown  three  miles  to  the  head 
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of  the  inlet  and  sends  out  her  own  fisherman  to  catch  her  own  fish. 
(On  the  way  she  gets  a  sunset  from  which  we  are  debarred.) 

We,  of  the  etc.,  get  our  milk  from  Borden’s,  being  roused  early 
in  the  morning  by  the  clank  of  our  two  Grade  A’s  on  porch  steps; 
but  our  hostess  runs  out  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  gets  her  chil¬ 
dren's  milk  from  the  still  warm  pail. 

Wc  buy  our  vegetables  and  fruits  from  the  corner  stand,  and  the 
vender  thereof  is  of  pure  Hellenic  strain.  Rut  our  hostess  scurries 
over  the  countryside  and  fills  her  car  with  potatoes  and  peaches 
direct  from  the  hand  of  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original  settler. 
A.  D.  1690,  or  thereabouts.  Her 
strawberries  she  does  not  pay 
for  at  all.  She  knows  the  places 
where  they  grow  for  the  picking. 

We,  of  the  etc.,  bathe  with  our 
offspring  in  front  of  the  pavilion, 
where  you  get  safety,  but  also 
crowds  and  the  odor  of  roasted 
peanuts.  But  our  hostess  knows 
a  little  cove  two  miles  out  with 
a  perfect  sand  beach,  and  the 
children  dress  in  the  car. 

Give  me  u  place  to  stand  on. 
said  old  Archimedes,  and  I’ll 
move  the  earth,  if  you  have  a 
lever  handy.  Give  the  modern 
housewife  in  the  country  any¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  wheels  with¬ 
out  a  horse,  and  she  will  play  a 
game  with  civilization.  Verily, 
if  all  the  factories  and  mills 
should  close  down,  she  will  jump 
into  her  car  and  hunt  up  art  old 
spinning  wheel  somewhere,  and 
somewhere  else  a  field  of  flax 
in  a  clearing,  and  snap  her  fin¬ 
gers  at  the  whole  factory  sys¬ 
tem.  And  her  mate,  if  need  be. 
will  run  out  twenty  miles  to 
some  old  iron  mine  and  bring 
back  enough  ore  to  smelt  sp<Miris 
and  egg  poachers  for  his  young. 

“ A  Letter  from  France” 

OTHING  in  the  newspapers 
is  nearly  so  interesting  to 
us  just  now  as  what's  inside  the 
brown  envelope  with  the  round 
cancellation  stamp  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Force.  Very 
often  the  letter  is  interesting 
to  other  people  too.  That’s  why 
the  letters  from  John  or  Jim  or 
Joe  get  so  frayed  before  they’ve 
been  read  by  all  the  family  and  friends  we  show  them  to.  The 
letter  from  France  is.  to-day,  America’s  most  popular  short  story. 

Let  us  exchange  some  of  those  letters.  Part  of  one  letter  from 
France  is  printed  on  this  page.  We  should  like  to  print  a  letter, 
or  part  of  a  letter,  in  every  issue  of  Collier's.  Sometimes  a  let¬ 
ter  to  us;  sometimes  a  home  letter  that  one  of  the  home  folks  will 
be  generous  enough  to  pass  on  to  us. 

Address  the  letter  to  us  like  this:  “Letter  from  France"  Editor. 
Collier's,  New  York.  That  is  enough.  We  can't  return  unused 
letters — but  we'll  lie  just  as  grateful,  evpn  if  we  don’t  say  so.  If 
you  don’t  send  us  the  original  letter,  but  only  a  copy,  please  don't 
forget  to  give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer  ami  the 
transmitter.  Send  us  the  whole  letter — we’ll  pick  out  the  part 
that  seems  to  us  most  worth  passing  on.  And  don't  forget  to  say 
whether  the  person  who  gets  the  letter  is  father  or  mother  or 
sister  or  wife — or  what.  Neither  his  name  nor  yours  need  appear, 
if  you'd  rather  not.  Kill  you  must  lake  us  into  the  secret. 

One  letter  a  week  — or  part  of  one  letter.  We  look  forward  to 
this  "letter  from  France”  generally  being  the  best  thing  on  the 
editorial  page.  And  the  fact  that  we  shall  lie  sharing  one  another’s 
letters  will  be  one  more  tie  uniting  us  all — and  that's  worth  while. 


Paanports  to  Bookland 

HE  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  one  of  the  British 
ministers,  says  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  printing  in 
spite  of  the  war;  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  he  calls  “desul¬ 
tory  reading’’  in  the  trenches,  and  “some  serious  study”  behind 
them.  He  tells  of  a  young  Canadian  Holdier  who  has  read  Gibbon's 
"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire”  and  Macaulay's  “History 
of  England"  from  cover  to  cover.  He  tells  of  officers  reading 
Keats  and  Milton  to  calm  their  nerves  while  under  hot  shell  fire. 
Reading  has  become  pretty  much  a  necessity  to  the  men  in  dug- 

nuts,  even  though  they  may  have 
done  very  little  reading  at  home 
in  their  civilian  days.  And  Gen¬ 
eral  Smuts  says  that  during  his 
raid  into  Cape  Colony  during 
the  Boer  War  he  took  for  eve¬ 
ning  reading  Kant’s  "Critique 
of  Pure  Reason." 

From  French  officers  and  men 
we  have  the  same  report:  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  reading  at  the 
front  and  behind  it.  Newspapers 
and  foreign  grammars  and  for¬ 
eign  texts,  the  French  classics, 
modern  poetry  and  drama,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  politics.  And  always, 
of  course,  fiction.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  civilian  reading  in  France 
also.  French  civilians  do  not  go 
to  the  theatre  nearly  so  much 
as  they  did  before  the  war,  and 
at  Paris,  what  with  families  in 
mourning  and  air  raids  and  the 
fire  of  the  long-distance  gun, 
there  is  less  entertaining.  In¬ 
stead  of  spending  your  evening 
out,  you  read  quietly  till  bed¬ 
time —  or  the  alerte.  So  that 
the  poetry  of  living  writers  like 
Paul  GSraldy.  Paul  Fort,  and 
Paul  Claudel  is  counted  to-day 
among  the  best  sellers. 

Robert  Bridges,  the  British 
poet  laureate,  has  something  to 
add  to  this  discussion  of  lwjoks  in 
war  time.  Some  weeks  back  there 
was  a  meeting  at  Oxford  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  British  Red  Cross. 
Books  were  asked  for  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  "Any  enforced  cessation 
of  life's  routine,  such  as  a  long 
convalescence,  is  apt  to  produce 
an  unusual  activity  of  mind." 
said  the  poet  laureate.  "The con¬ 
dition  seems  to  create  a  fertile  soil  for  new  and  enduring  impres¬ 
sions.  It  is  the  best  seedtime  that  an  adult  mind  can  have.” 

And  if  the  young  men  of  our  cantonments,  or  our  men  in  hos¬ 
pital.  ask  for  passports  to  Bookland.  who  will  refuse  them? 

Quiet  Service 

0  the  soldier,  the  hero  worship,  the  meduls.  the  intoxication 
of  the  charge,  and  the  monotony  of  the  mire.  For  him  coun¬ 
cils  of  war  chart  and  plan,  scientists  contrive,  forges  ring,  and 
artisans  lal>or.  shift  after  shift.  The  whole  world  turns  on — 
and  round — him.  Rut  the  day  will  come,  some  time,  when  the 
sweat  and  blood  and  breathlessness  of  battle  are  past,  when 
the  roar  of  artillery  dwindles,  and  the  gashed  fields  are  once 
again  at  peace.  And  then  the  figure  that  will  loom  largest  will 
be  that  pictured  by  Masefield: 

1‘vt*  mark?"!  the  May  Hill  plowman  -lay 
I’here  on  lilt*  hill,  day  litter  day 
DrU  mg’  hi--  Learn  utcultial  tile  nk>. 

While  men  arid  women  live  ami  die. 

This  figure  may  perch  upon  a  tractor,  instead  of  "driving  h’.s  team" 
— but  always  he’s  "against  the  sky.”  His  service  never  ends. 

Jttl'i  jo.  in  is 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

iff**  ti  A>n  York  u’A#  it/*/  01  er  jw  Jkh,  tQtfS 
Diar  Billy: 

Thank*,  Billy,  for  your  good  letter*  that  arc  always 
so  welcome,  especially  up  at  Evacuation  Hospital  Number  One 
where  I  have  been  for  seven  long  week*. 

Thing*  up  here  have  been  rather  quiet  of’  late,  a* 
there  t*  little  or  no  activity  along  this  front  at  present.  Mc*t 
of  our  excitement  consists  of  air  battles,  and  to*day  has  been 
oik-  king  to  be  remembered,  as  we  have  had  three  directly  over 
us — one  resulting  in  the  death  of  Major  Lufhcry.  The  bochc 
hit  hi*  plane  and  also  him.  His  plane  came  down  in  flames,  and 
he  jumped  from  it  when  rt  was  about  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground  and.  of  course,  was  killed.  He  was  the  idol  of 
everyone  at  the  aviation  field,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  us. 

You  have  no  idea  how  beautiful  an  air  battle  really 
t*.  When  a  hoc  he  plane  appears  and  all  the  fort*  back  of  as 
ofen  fire  on  it.  it  sound*  as  though  hell  had  broken  loose. 
It  is  only  a  moment  or  two  before  you  hear  the  hum  of  our 
planes  and  they  swoop  down  on  the  enemy  and  the  fort*  let 
up  and  the  cha.«*  begin*  The  result*  are  almost  always  in 
favor  of  the  Alhe*. 

Mu-4  stop.  Send  this  to  Pop.  ple.isc.  Li  it'  of  love 
tu  Mabel  and  yourself. 

As  ever. 

HARRY 
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FIRST  ARTICLE:  APPROACH 

BY  WILLIAM  MAXWELL 


Many  MflJesffie/i  umirk  u  hrn 
they  think  they  are  smiting 


SIZING  Up  a 
Customer,'* 
which  appeared 
in  the  March 
2  i  a  a  u  e  of 
Ollier's,  has 
brought  me  nu¬ 
merous  interest¬ 
ing  letter*,  to¬ 
gether  with  all 
rts  of  questions. 
I  am  going  to 
•uote  in  it*  en- 
I  rely  the  letter  of 
a  New  York  retail 
salesman.  First  of 
all,  thiH  letter  con¬ 
tributes  the  best 
tip  on  salesmanship 
that  anyone  can 
give  you;  second, 
it  asks  a  i)ue*tion 
which  every 
thoughtful  ami  ambitious  salesman  is  continually 
submitting  to  himself:  “How  cun  I  improve  my 
approach?1* 

“Having  read  your  article  in  this  week'*  Collier's, 

I  take  advantage  of  the  invitation  you  give  to  write 
to  you,  in  order  to  tell  you  that  I've  found,  through 
my  own  experience,  that  what  you  say  is  very  true. 

'Tvc  been  a  salesman  in  a  retail  store  for  the  last 
five  months.  After  about  two  months  of 'my  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  store  I  learned  (using  your  expres¬ 
sion)  how  to  'sixe  up  a  customer.'  Since  then  I  prac¬ 
ticed  this  'nixing  up'  of  customers  and  found  that  I 
sold  to  30  per  cent  of  the  customers  that  1  handled. 
At  first  I  thought  this  pretty  good,  but  I  finally  be¬ 
gan  to  think  that  the  increase  in  percentage  of  sales 
did  not  keep  step  with  the  experience  I  was  gaining 
all  the  time.  I  gave  the  matter  so  much  thought 
that  in  the  end  I  decided  my  system  of  reading  a 
customer’s  character  was  not  as  good  ns  it  poss  bly 
could  he.  Trying  to  find  different  systems  did  not 
help,  and  in  the  end  it  struck  me  that  there  were 
only  two  systems,  either  to  "size  him  up’  or  not  to 
fsixe  him  up).  This  was  about  three  days  previous 
to  the  reading  of  your  article.  Hav  ing  tried  the  first 
way  for  the  last  few  months,  I  decided  to  try  the 
o' her*  and,  coupled  with  the  determination  to  sell 
to  every  customer.  I've  found  it  working  splendidly. 
Within  the  Inst  three  days  I've  sold  to  eight  out  of 
l he  nine  customers  that  1  waited  on.  One  of  these 
eight  admitted  afterward  that  he  had  only  come  into 
the  store  with  the  intention  of  pricing  the  article, 
and  to  two  of  the  remaining  seven,  not  having  what 
they  asked  for,  I  sold  entirely  different  articles.  On 
reading  your  article  I  thought  it  quite  a  coincidence 
to  read  about  the  things  uppermost  in  my  mind  at 
the  time,  and  I  can't  help  expressing  my  admira¬ 
tion  after  reading  it. 

“There’s  one  thing,  though,  which  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  but  would  like  to  very  much,  and  that  is  about 
developing  a  good  approach.  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  could  in  some  way,  so  it  can 
reach  me  (and  I  think  it  would  interest  many  other 
readers  of  your  articles),  explain  in  detail  exactly 
what  you  mean," 

Smile  Like  a  Dog 

THIS  young  man  has  mastered  one  of  the  most 
important  truths  of  salesmanship.  Speaking  in 
an  extremely  brnnd  sense,  there  are  two  systems  of 
retail  salesmanship.  One  is  to  "size  up”  each  pro¬ 
spective  customer  and  gauge  your  efforts  accord¬ 
ingly;  the  other  is  to  “size  up"  no  one.  hut  to  do 
your  utmost  to  sell  everyone.  The  latter  system  gets 
the  money  in  the  long  mn.  It  took  this  young  man 
only  five  months  to  discover  that  fact.  I  know*  of 
salesmen  who  have  not  learned  a*  much  in  thirty 
years  of  sales  experience. 

He  asks  me  to  tell  him  how  to  develop  a  good 
approach.  Approach  Is  partly  a  salutation  and 
partly  an  introduction  of  your  goods  in  a  way 
that  will  stimulate  the  interest  of  your  prospect. 
As  our  New  York  friend  has  not  told  us  what  kind 
of  goods  he  sells,  it  is  necessary,  in  essaying  un 
answer  to  his  question,  to  speak  chiefly  of  approach 
as  a  form  of  salutation,  which,  perhaps,  is  its  moat 
important  aspect  in  those  rases  where  the  polen- 
f ini  customer  visits  a  store  or  sample  room  to  look 
at  goods. 

The  beat  appi'Mio  I*  a  retail  salrhinmi  can  iim\  when 
•* i!  unknown  visitor  enters  his  store,  consist  s  of  a 
pleasant  smile  and  a  courteous  good  morning,  or 
giAid  afternoon.  iJul  many  salesman  *mirk  when 


they  think  they  arc  smiling,  and  others  mistake 
servility  for  courtesy.  There  must  be  sincerity  in 
your  manner.  If  you  are  a  retail  salesman— or 
saleswoman — you  arc  not  properly  tuned  up  to  yarn 
job  until  you  regard  every  visitor  to  your  store  as 
a  welcome  guest  and  habitually  endeavor  to  muke 
all  shoppers  realize  that  fact  by  your  reception  of 
them.  You  can't  merely  pretend  to  feel  that  way 
about  the  people  who  come  to  the  store;  you  must 
actually  feel  it.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  rtrat 
things  a  retail  salesman  should  do  is  to  develop  the 
right  mental  attitude  toward  the  customers  of  his 
store.  He  should  learn  to  think  of  them  as  friends, 
so  that  his  greeting  of  each  customer  will  instinc¬ 
tively  be  a  genuinely  friendly  one.  When  you  join 
a  fraternal  organization,  you  adopt  toward  its  mem¬ 
bers  a  relationship  bused  nn  the  assumption  of  mu¬ 
tual  tastes  and  interests.  You  feel  at  least  a  little 
closer  to  your  lodge  hrethren  than  to  the  average 
member  of  the  general  public,  and  accordingly  you 
put  a  little  more  friendliness  into  your  salutation 
of  a  lodge  brother.  Every  prospective  customer  who 
enters  your  store  should  mean  more  to  you  in  a 
material  sense  than  any  of  your  fellow  lodge  mem¬ 
bers.  Your  lodge  may  help  bury  you,  if  necessary, 
but  the  customers  of  your  store  are  helping  to  keep 
you  alive  and  are  offering  you  daily  opportunities  to 
improve  your  condition  in  life.  The  people  who  visit 
your  store,  even  when  they  have  no  immediate  inten¬ 
tion  of  buying,  are  good  friends  of  yours,  although 
they  may  never  have  heard  of  you.  Therefore  you 
should  think  of  them  as  friends,  and  you  should 
greet  them  as  friends. 

Now  how  do  you  greet  your  friends?  1  know  it 
man  who  has  scarcely  any  clone  friends,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  say  “How- 
do  you  do.”  The  way  he  says  it  makes  that  friendly 
salutation  sound  almost  like  an  insult.  He  appears 
to  grudge  the  words  and  the  effort  of  uttering  them. 
He  is  entirely  unconscious  of  this  fault,  and  1  am 
sure  he  could  easily  correct  it.  Have  you  a  defect 
in  the  way  you  say  "Good  morning”  to  a  prospective 
customer?  Do  you  say  it  perfunctorily  us  a  thing 
that  has  to  lie  said,  hut  doesn’t  mean  anything?  If 
so.  your  approach  is  bad.  ami  it’s  up  to  you  to  put 
some  real  stuff  into  the  words.  I  know  n  man  who 
draws  $2.1,000  a  year  principally  because  he  learned 
the  right  way  to  say  "Good  morning”  and  “Good 
afternoon.”  He  would  say  it  to  J.  p.  Mortr.in  iri  just 
the  same  way  as  he  said  it  to  Tony  tin*  bootblack. 
He  wasn't  afraid  to  say  "Good  morning”  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  he  wasn't  ashamed  to  say  uGood  mom 
ing“  to  Tony. 

Do  you  know  how  to  smile?  Is  your  smile  merely 
a  muscular  contortion,  or  do  you  make  it  mean  some¬ 
thing?  Your  eyes  should  smile.  Do  they?  F  won¬ 
der  if  you  have  a  d*>g  friend  a  dog  which  really 
likes  you?  If  you  have.  look  ut  hi  ryes  the  he\: 
time  he  greet*  you,  and  you  will  know  what  I  mean. 
It  would  seem  that  any- 
one  could  learn  to  smile 
as  well  us  u  dog,  but 
lots  of  people  don't  do 
it.  A  dog,  however,  ha* 
an  advantage  over  hu¬ 
man  beings  In  that  his 
heart  is  always  right 
toward  his  friends.  He 
is  almost  never  too 
busy,  too  tired,  too  hun¬ 
gry,  or  too  ill  to  smile 
with  his  eyes  at  his 
friends.  If  we  salesmen 
would  cultivate  that  at¬ 
titude  toward  all  our 
customers,  I  nn.  --ire  it 
would  improve  our  ap¬ 
proach. 

I  may  not  know  you. 
and  you  may  not  know 
me,  but  if  I  say  "Good 
morning”  to  you  as  if  I 
really  mean  it,  and  smile 
at  you  as  if  I  am  truly 
glad  to  see  you  and  in¬ 
tend  to  place  myself  en¬ 
tirely  at  your  disposal. 

I  am  putting  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  gON,  where 
it  always  belong*  in 
salesmanship,  ltdorsn'l 
limiter  whether  you  are 
n  niiMinnairo  or  a  chim¬ 
ney  sweep,  you  w  ill  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  I 


am  interested  in  you  and  anxious  to  do  everything 
that  I  can  for  you  If  1  am  u  salesman  and  you  come 
to  my  store,  it  would,  of  course,  be  unpardonable  for 
r.ie  immediately  to  ask  you  what  you  want,  just  as  it 
would  be  almost  unforgivable  in  me  to  ask  you  that 
question  if  you  were  my  friend  and  :alled  at  my 
home  to  pay  me  a  social  visit.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  the  people  who  come  to  your  store  art-  your 
gue*ts.  and  that  they  should  be  treated  us  guests. 
Don’t  ask  a  customer  what  he  wants  or  what 
you  can  do  for  him.  Show  by  your  greeting  that  you 
are  at  his  service,  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  you 
what  he  want*  und  then  demonstrate  by  your  cheer¬ 
ful  alacrity  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  you  to  get 
the  article  for  him. 

Customers  Are  Friends 

IF  you  know  a  customer's  name,  you  naturally  have 
an  advantage  when  you  approach  him.  Ih»  you  try 
to  remember  names?  Probably  not;  likely  enough 
you  are  one  of  those  who  almost  boast  that  they 
“can  remember  faces,  but  can't  remember  names*." 
If  you  don't  remember  names,  it  doesn't  do  you  much 
good  to  remember  faces.  You  can  learn  to  remem¬ 
ber  names  a  good  many  names  at  least.  I  um  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  hotel  clerk  who  became  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  u  large  hotel  because  he  cultivated  the* 
family  of  remembering  name*. 

But  suppose  you  don't  know  a  customer's  name,  is 
there  anything  you  should  say  or  do  except  to  smile 
and  say  good  morning  or  good  afternoon?  That  de¬ 
pends  on  you,  your  customer,  and  ;he  kind  of  store 
in  which  you  work.  1  know  a  small  shopkeeper  who. 
on  a  rainy  day,  will  take  a  customer’*  umbrella, 
shake  it  carefully  and  return  it  in  such  a  way  that 
he  seems  to  have  performed  a  very  useful  service. 
That,  of  course,  would  not  work  in  a  large  store,  but 
always  there  are  ways  of  demonstrating  your  desire 
and  readiness  to  be  of  service.  If  you  are  behind  :i 
counter,  you  can  move  something  on  the  show  case 
with  an  air  which  implies  that  everything  has  been 
dismissed  from  your  thoughts  except  your  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  the 
customer  who  stands 
before  you.  While 
you  are  performing 
this  operation  be 
sure  to  look  at  your 
customer,  else  he 
may  think  you  ore 
"tidying’*  up  and 
(Cant'd  on  page  21 • 


Trareling  *ate*man  \  to  rlerk I 
#o  are  the  pmpi  i«  for.  i’terk 


Hind  morning:  t  *hnirht  like 
That's  him  mcr  hy  the  desk 
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PACKARD  TWIN  SIX 

c 'Announcement  of  Policy 


m 


HE  Third  Series  Twin  Six  will  be 
continued  in  response  to  public  de- 
„  mand.  It  is  essentially  unchanged. 
7  Our  patrons  shaped  this  decision 
by  their  approval  of  the  latest  Packard. 

Packard  cars  of  today  cut  down  the  number  of 


are  identified  at  once  by 
the  new  fuselage  line. 
Some  of  the  best  critics 
say  this  design  has  set  the 
standard  for  body  styles. 

The  smoothness  and 
plus-power  of  the  Twin 
Six  engine  are  even  more 
widely  known.  We  believe 
the  road  ability  of  this  en¬ 
gine  is  matched  by  what 
we  now  offer  in  lines,  finish 
and  appointments. 

It  is  true  that  war  has 


good  cars  that  can  be 
built.  And  yet  in  war-time 
a  good  car  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  efficient 
man  of  affairs. 

Every  condition  of  the 
times  sets  a  premium  on 
cars  of  character  and  last¬ 
ing  worth. 

20,000  Twin  Six  owners 
know  the  Packard  as  a 
mode  of  travel— assurance 
of  swift  and  safe  trans¬ 
portation  over  any  road. 


c Ask  the  man  •who  owns  one 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hi  COLLIER’S  WEEKLY 


BUSINESS  IN  WAR  TIME 

A  page  edited  by  the  Business  Department 
of  Collier ’s.  The  National  Weekly 


In  order  to  eliminate  any  confution  in  the  minds  of  readers  that  Collier's  is  eventually  planning  to  prove  the  “Buaineas  as  Usual" 
theory,  we  take  the  liberty  of  stating  our  position  frankly:  Busin eas  cannot  be  as  usual  due  to  the  shortage  of  Man  Power. 
These  pages  will  voice  the  simplest  truths  of  the  position  advertising  holds  in  saving  man  power  and  eliminating  lost  motion. 

Talk  A  o,  ?  oir  t/ir  Sftorlogr  of  Man  Pourr 

The  Vital  Importance  of  a  Coat  Pocket 


ST  FIRST  thought  some  of  the  nec- 
r\  essary  measures  which  must  be 
taken  to  win  this  war  of  ours 
seem  strange  and  trivial. 

Next  autumn,  for  instance,  none  of 
you  men  who  read  this  can  buy  a  suit 
with  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
pockets.  And  if  you  have  a  fancy  for 
light  overcoats  of  double-breasted 
style,  dismiss  that  fancy  now.  Because 
you  can’t  buy  one. 

The  Government  is  conserving 
wool,  conserving  it  so  that  the  boys 
who  face  the  winds  of  Flanders  next 
winter  will  Ik-  amply  protected  against 
their  cold.  And  an  extra  lapel  saved 
here,  a  pocket  there,  on  the  clothes  of 
civilians  will  count  enormously. 

But  to  appreciate  this  you’ve  got 
to  stop  thinking,  as  we  Americans  are 
accustomed  to  think,  in  terms  of  the 
individual.  You’ve  got  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  million. 

One  pocket  more  or  less  doesn’t 
mean  much  in  conserving  wool,  but 
when  you  multiply  that  one  pocket 
by  a  million,  bv  five  million,  bv  ten 
mill  ion,  you  can  tiegin  to  visualize 
bales  and  bales  of  wool  saved. 

It  is  a  nation-wide  standardization 
of  many  little  economies  that  is  going 
to  help  win  the  war. 


To  focus  more  light  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  let  us  quote  from  the  Official 
Bulletin  the  daily  newspaper  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  case  in  question  now  is  the 
very  homelv  one  of  stoves  and  fur- 
naces.  Representatives  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  commodities  were 
summoned  to  Washington  by  the  War 


Industries  Board.  A  meeting  was  held 
with  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  in¬ 
dustry-curtailing  without  disrupting 
it.  And  what  was  the  first  method  of 
curtailment?  Standardization!  Says 
the  Official  Bulletin: 

The  furnace  manufacturers  have  al¬ 
ready  suggested  action  which  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
styles  and  sizes  of  furnace*  now  on 
the  market. 

This  is  especially  important  a*  a  means 
of  saving  iron  and  steel,  soi-ssrniial  to 
the  country  at  the  present.  It  will 
also  enable  the  stove  and  furnace  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  adjust  their  business  to 
war  conditions  and  to  prepare  for  any 
war  emergency  that  may  come.  Sucii 
action  taken  now  may  make  unneces¬ 
sary  more  drastic  steps  or  prevent  any 
serious  situation  later. 

Similar  lines  of  conservation  have  been 
wurkcd  out  in  shoe*,  clothing,  paints, 
etc.,  with  others  planned  for  the  near 
future. 

Now.  having  proved  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  standardization,  let  us 
consider  the  value  of  advertising  In 
this  connection. 

Advertising  is  the  greatest  force 
for  standardization  that  has  ever  been 
employed  in  business.  Advertising  has 
brought  about  the  standardization  of 
many  products  long  before  this  war 
was  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  can  be  shown  very  simply  how 
advertising  tends  towards  standardi¬ 
zation.  We’ll  take  men’s  clothes  again 
as  an  example. 

A  manufacturer,  in  pre-war  days, 
may  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  put 
out  a  hundred  styles  for  the  new  sea¬ 
son.  But  in  his  advertisements  he  is 
necessarily  limited  in  the  number  be 
can  show.  In  a  magazine  page  such 


as  Collier’s,  for  instance,  he  cannot  ad¬ 
equately  show  more  than  three  or.  at 
best,  four.  What  is  the  result?  A 
million  readers  see  these  three  or  foui 
styles.  They  want  one  of  these  few 
styles.  A  demand  for  these  few  styles 
is  created. 

Standardization  is  the  result. 

And  standardization  means  an  in¬ 
finite  saving.  We  have  seen  that  it 
means  an  infinite  saving  of  cloth.  But 
it  also  means  a  saving  of  labor.  It 
takes  many  less  men  to  make  a  thou¬ 
sand  suits  of  one  style  than  a  thousand 

suits  of  a  thousand  steles. 

€ 

And  advertising  standardizes  wom¬ 
en’s  clothes  as  well  as  men’s.  All 
sorts  of  clothing — shoes,  hats,  hosiery. 
Also  food.  And  the  tools  of  industry 
and  transportation.  And  furniture. 
And  almost  any  class  of  product  of 
which  you  can  think. 

********* 

Aswcsaid  before, advertising  stand¬ 
ardized  many  products  before  this  war 
was  ever  considered  possible.  Bui  now 
that  we  have  this  war  to  win,  the 
standardizing  power  of  advertising  has 
gained  in  value  a  hundredfold.  For 
standardization,  as  the  quotation  from 
the  Official  Bulletin  so  clearly  showed, 
means  conservation — of  both  material 
and  labor. 

National  advertising  can  influence 
practically  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  broad  land  of  ours — in¬ 
fluence  them  toward  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  demand.  And  vet  standards 
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zation  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why 
national  advertising  is  proving  itself 
a  war-time  essential. 


Ol  K  BOYS  GOING  INTO  THE  TRENCHES 
Standardization  of  com  modi  ties  wilt  help  to  keep  them 
leeU-cUdhed,  well-fed  and  thfirtni&hla  eo  nipped 


JULY  SO,  )  it  2  S 
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Tyler  walked  down  to  the  station  and  waited  for 
the  train  that  would  bring  them  to  Chicago  at  about 
one  o'clock.  The  other  boy*,  in  little  groups,  or  in 
pairs,  were  smoking  and  talking.  Tyler  wanted  to 
join  them,  but  he  did  not.  They  seemed  *o  sufficient 
unto  themselves,  with  their  plans  und  their  glib 
knowledge  of  places  and  amusements  und  girla.  On 
the  train  they  all  bought  sweets  from  the  train 
butcher*— chocolate  maraschinos  and  nut  bars  and 
molasses  kisses — and  ate  them  as  greedily  as  chil¬ 
dren,  until  their  hunger  for  sweets  was  surfeited. 

Tyler  found  himself  in  the  same  car  with  Moran. 
He  edged  over  to  a  seat  near  him,  watching  him 
narrowly.  Moran  was  not  mingling  with  the  other 
boys.  He  kept  aloof,  his  sea-blue 
eyes  gazing  out  at  the  Hat  Illinois 
prairie.  All  about  him  swept  ami 
eddied  the  currents  and  counter- 
currents  of  talk. 

“They  say  there's  a  swell  sup¬ 
per  in  the  Tower  Building  for 
fifty  cents.” 

“Fifty  nothing.  Get  all  you 
want  in  the  Library  canteen 
■V  for  nix." 

"Where's  this  dance,  huh?" 

“Search  ms.” 

"Heh,  Murph!  I’ll  shoot  you  r 
game  of  pool  at  the  club." 

U  "Naw;  I  gotta  date." 


Tyler  looked  at  the  picture  seriously  and  approv¬ 
ingly.  Suddenly  lie  wished  that  he  had.  tucked  away 
in  his  blouse,  a  picture  of  a  clear-eyed.  round-cheeked 
vice  president  of  a  pleasure  dub.  He  took  out  his 
mother’s  picture  and  showed  it. 

“Oh,  >eh,"  said  the  bny  disinterestedly. 

T^HE  dragging  weeks  came  to  an  end.  The  night 
of  Tyler’s  restlessness  was  the  last  night  of 
quarantine.  To-morrow  morning  they  would  be  free. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  they  were  to  be  given  shore 
leave.  Tyler  had  made  up  hia  mind  to  go  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  had  never  been  there. 

Five-thirty.  Reveille.  Tyler  awoke  with  the  feel- 


'T'YLER'S  glance  encountered 
Moran's  and  rested  there. 
Scorn  curled  the  Irishman's  broad 
upper  lip.  “Navy!  This  ain't  no 
navy  no  more.  It’s  a  Sunday 
school,  that's  what  1  Phonographs 
m  and  church  suppers  and  pool  and 

dances!  It’s  enough  t’  turn  n 
fella's  atomick.  Lot  of  Sunday- 
school  kids  don’t  know  a  sail  from 
*  j  a  tablecloth  when  they  see  it.” 

He  relapsed  into  contemptuous 
silence. 

Tyler,  who  but  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  had  been  envying  them  their 
^  vCSflT  familiarity  with  these  very  things, 

now  nodded  and  smiled  under¬ 
standing^  at  Moran.  “That’s 
right,"  he  said.  Moran  regarded 
him  a  moment  curiously.  Then 
he  resumed  his  staring  out  of  the 
window.  You  would  never  have 
guessed  that  In  that  bullethead 
there  was  bewilderment  and  re¬ 
sentment  almost  equaling  Tyler's, 
but  for  s  much  different  reason. 
Gunner  Moran  was  of  the  old 
navy — the  navy  that  had  been  de¬ 
spised  and  spat  upon.  In  those 
l>as/r/M  days  hi*  uniform  alone  had  barred 

him  from  decent  theatres,  decent 
hulls,  decent  dances,  contact  with 
decent  people.  They  had  forced  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  burlesque  houses,  the  cheap  theatres,  the 
shooting  galleries,  the  saloons,  the  dives.  And  now, 
bewilderingly,  the  public  had  right-about-faced.  It 
opened  its  doors  to  him.  It  closed  its  saloons  to 
him.  It  sought  him  out.  It  offered  him  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  invited  him  to  its  home,  and  sat  him  down 
at  its  table,  and  introduced  him  to  its  daughter. 

“Nix!"  said  Gunner  Moran,  and  spat  between  hia 
teeth.  “Not  f*r  me.  I  pick  me  own  lady  friends." 

Gunner  Moran  was  used  to  picking  his  own  lady 
friends.  He  had  picked  them  in  wicked  Port  Said 
and  In  Fiume,  in  Yokohama  and  Naples.  He  had 
picked  them  unerringly,  and  to  his  taste,  in  Cardiff 
and  Hamburg  and  Vladivostok. 

When  the  train  drew  in  at  the  great  Northwestern 
station  shed  he  was  down  the  steps  and  up  the  long 
platform  before  the  wheels  had  erased  revolving. 


Wet  I,  U'm  got  mo  /  rsn'f  s/rrp  in  anything  hut  a  hammirk. 


rjlYLER  came  down  the  steps  slowly.  Blue  uni- 
-*■  forms  were  streaming  past  him  -a  flood  of  them. 
White  leggings  twinkled  with  the  haste  of  their 
wearers.  Caps,  white  or  blue,  flowed  like  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  rippling  waves  and  broke  against  the  great 
doorway,  and  were  gone. 

In  Tyler  s  town,  back  honve  In  Marvin,  Tex.,  you 
knew  the  train  numbers  and  their  schedules,  and 
you  spoke  of  them  by  name,  familiarly  and  affec¬ 
tionately,  as  Number  Eleven  and  Number  Fifty-five. 
“I  reckon  Fifty-five'll  be  late  to-day,  on  account  of 
the  storm." 

Now  he  saw  half  a  do^en  trains  lined  up  at  nnce, 
and  a  dozen  more  tracks  waiting,  empty.  The  great 
train  shed  awed  him.  The  vast  columned  waiting 
room,  the  hurrying  people,  the  uniformed  guards 
gave  Mm  a  feeling  of  personal  unimportance.  He 
felt  veVy  negligible  and  useless  and  alone  He  stood 
a  rather  dazed  blue  figure,  (Coiiffliurd  on  por/c  2S) 


IB  COLLIER'S  W  E  E  K  L  Y 


onomical  Because  of  What  \bu  Get  And  Save 


kll  NOT  Irt  the  increasing  wmf 
mftfAdcmand, forcnr s  stampede 
\  j«hi  into  an  unwise  purchase, 
fee'll*  of  getting  u  MorlH  90 
(■  *h»hh  \bc  complete  Nitidac- 
p  fc™l  economy  of  this  beautiful 
fcwwngrr  car.  is  proved  I  Oil  fNNi 

1  b*ii#t  guarantee  of  tv tine  mnlil 
»  a4  '  Thw  on*  five  main  n*;»- 
•  fer  thU  for's  tremendous  *n»  - 

WWcnce  k  completely  in  iLs 


^Superiority: 


Its  big-car  stylish  design  ami  proper color  §rbeme 
command  admiration. 

Its  rapacity  fiw  mntinued  performance  makes  it 
efficient  while  its  manner  of  performance  makes 
it  easy  and  enjoyable  to  drive. 

In  ulality  ami  useful  ties.*  it  get*  you  over  the 
hills-of  work  us  merrily  us  it  takes  the  hills  of 
t  In*  mud*. 

It  idfiirds  maximum  contort;  wide  araK  ample 
leg  r**»m.  deep  upholstery,  spuciniM  interior, 
rear  cantilever  springs  and  large  tires. 

idyvOvfrUiul  Iik„  'Hilfiln,  Ohio 

\\  If-Kwrflu  43J  fVrrrlatU  Mm  *  l.*«  mJ  Omnor.ul  Cifi 
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Always  available,  no  matter  where  you 
drive,  is  expert  Overland  service. 
This  advantage  alone  is  invaluable. 

With  Her  trie  Auto-Lite  starling  and 
lighting,  convenient  and  simple  con 
tml.  easy  operating  clutch,  vacuum 
fuel  system,  and  rear  non-skid  tires. 
Model  90  represent*  completeness 
in  eivrj/  respect. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  what  you  f/rf 
find  what  you  wire,  il<  price  is  re¬ 
markably  moderate. 


(Comfort  -  Service  -  Price 
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BATS!— A  London  crowd  uncovering  to  the  American  colors 


British 


rtlR  OCR  ASS 


OF  TliR  SK  Y—  Whmt  an  aviator  nee*  when  he  die *  above  the  cloud  level 
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Jewelers  Silversmiths  Stationers 


The  Mail  Service 

Gives  Prompt  Attention 
To  All  Inquiries 


If  Children  Kept  Store 

—  they  would  surely  sell  their  favorite  cereal. 
Grape-Nuts,  to  every  customer. 

And  it  is  very  fortunate  that  this  ready-cooked, 
delicious  food  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
children  s  taste,  is  also  best  for  their  healthful 
development 

“There'*  a  Reason"  for  Grape~Nuts 


Salesmanship  and  Success 
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neglecting  him.  Don't  prolong  the  op¬ 
eration.  It  should  he  instantaneous  nnd 
preferably  while  you  are  smiling  and 
saying  good  morning  or  good  afternoon. 

If  you  are  in  a  department  where 
chairs  ure  provided  for  customers, 
you  should  offer  a  chair  to  your  pro¬ 
spective  customer,  unless  he  mani¬ 
fests  great  haste.  Most  salesmen  seam 
to  take  it  for  grunted  that  people  know 
what  chairs  are  for  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  offer  a  particular  chair 
when  plenty  are  in  sight.  Here  again 
ue  must  remember  that  a  customer  is 
a  guest  and  thut  the  good  host  offers  a 
particular  seat  to  his  guest  and  may 
even  recommend  its  comfort. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  go  on  multi¬ 
plying  examples  of  how  to  develop  ef¬ 
fective  touches  of  hospitable  courtesy 
in  your  approach  of  visitors  to  your 
store.  You  can  do  the  thing  easily 
enough,  if  you  feel  real  friendliness  for 
the  customers. 

“You're  Junt  in  Time " 

1AM  moved  to  touch  on  one  very  com¬ 
mon  fault  of  retail  salesmen  and 
saleswomen.  The  average  salesman,  if 
waiting  on  one  customer,  when  a  sec¬ 
ond  approaches,  seems  disposed  either 
to  ignore  the  second  customer  entirely 
or  else  greet  him  in  a  way 
that  makes  the  first  cus¬ 
tomer  feel  that  he  is  being 
hurried.  For  such  situa¬ 
tions  the  salesman  should 
have  a  smiling  but  silent 
salutation,  to  be  followed 
later— when  the  first  cus¬ 
tomer  is  disposed  of — by 
the  u*ual  spoken  saluta¬ 
tion.  Girls  ure  ordinurily 
better  at  this  than  men. 

They  can  put  more  signifi¬ 
cance  into  a  look  or  a  nod 
than  a  man  can — unless 
be  happens  to  be  on  actor. 

I  think  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  girls 
and  actors  use  their  mir¬ 
rors  a  good  deal.  Perhaps 
•i  wouldn't  harm  salesmen 
if  they  used  their  mirrors 
to  sen  how  they  look  when 
lliev  nod  und  smile. 

When  the  customer 
I'nmes  to  the  sulesman  it 
*  not  always  necessary 
that  the  approach  be  more 
than  an  effective  saluta¬ 
tion,  hut  usually  it  is  de- 
si  ruble  to  make  some 
comment  about  the  gootis 
the  very  instant  the  shop¬ 
per  has  told  you  what  kind 
of  article*  he  desires  to 
inspect. 

This  comment  should 
make  him  feel  that  his 
visit  has  been  well  timed, 
or  that  his  inquiry  de¬ 
notes  discrimination,  or 
that  you  have  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  show  him.  For  example. 
«uch  remarks  as  these,  when  truth¬ 
ful  and  appropriate,  help  to  round  out 
your  approach: 

"You're  iust  in  time;  there's  still 
a  good  selection,  but  they're  going 
fast,"  or  "We've  just  received  a  brand- 
new  lot/'  or  “Those  arc  wonderful 
goods,  aren't  they?*'  or  “I  think  I  have 
a  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  you; 
let  us  see  If  I  haven’t." 

When  the  salesman  goes  to  his  pro¬ 
spective  customer,  as  distinguished 
from  his  customer  coming  to  him,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  his  approach, 
in  addition  to  embodying  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  good  salutation,  should  also 
intrigue  the  interest  of  the  customer 
m  the  salesman's  firm,  or  goods — or 
both. 

This  subject  was  covered  at  consid¬ 
erable  length  in  the  articles  "Sales¬ 
manship-Rule  of  Thumb  Science." 
which  appeared  in  Collier's  for  July, 
1»13,  and  are  now  available  in  hook 
form.  Therefore,  at  this  time  I  shall 
JJJt  indulge  in  any  general  discussion 
of  that  interesting  phase  of  salesman¬ 
ship,  but  occasionally  I  shall  undertake 
to  make  suggestions  in  respect  to  spe¬ 
cific  cases  that  are  submitted  by 
Collier's  readers. 

Hotc  Sot  to  Do  It 

T ini to  a  gentleman  from 
1.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  approach  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man  should  not  use.  I  quote  his  letter 
entire: 

‘1  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
salesmanship,  but  aa  my  regular  occu¬ 


pation  is  likely  to  come  to  an  end  owing 
to  war  conditions,  and  as  I  am  think 
ing  of  taking  up  the  poaition  of  a 
traveling  salesman,  I  can  appreciate 
the  importance  of  a  good  approach  and 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  you 
would  give  me  a  few  specimen  dia 
logues,  varied  to  suit  different  kinds 
of  merchandise  and  prospective  buyers. 
My  idea  of  it  is  something  like  this: 

Traveling  Salesman  (to  clerk)  — 
Good  morning;  1  should  like  to  see  the 
proprietor. 

Ciesik — That's  him  over  by  the  desk 

T.  S.  (to  hardware  merchant,  u 
stocky-looking  fellow  in  shirt  sleeves i 
-Good  morning.  Mr.  - .  |  am  rep¬ 
resenting  - - .  We  carry  all  tines 

of  goods  of  such  and  such  nature.  If 
you  are  not  too  busy,  !  should  like 
to  show  you  a  few  of  the  special  thing- 
we  have. 

II.  M.— -  Well,  let's  see  what  you  have 
got. 

T.  S.— -We  have  been  selling  a  good 
many  of  these  lately. 

If  M  -  Got  a  gross  of  them  on  the 
shelf— no  call  for  them  at  all. 

‘  •  S-— Well,  **  sometimes  hard  to 
introduce  them  at  first.  Now.  here  b 
another  tool.  Jt  does— 

H.  M. — We  have  very 
little  call  for  anything 
except  the  regular  staph 
lines. 

T.  8. —  We  carry  every¬ 
thing.  We  know  your  rat¬ 
ing,  Mr.  — ,  and  we 
would  like  to  do  a  little 
business  with  you.  You 
must  be  always  wanting 

- .  If  you  could  give  up 

a  trial  order,  I  am  sure  it 
won't  be  our  fault  if  we 
can't  satisfy  you.  etc.,  etc. 

"I  have  no  doubt  thai 
with  your  experience  you 
could  give  a  better  line  of 
talk  than  the  above,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  some  samples  of  the 
kind  of  rejoinders  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  overcome  the 
nothing-doing  attitude 
which  is,  I  suppose,  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  be 
anticipated." 

Try  Thin 


IN  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  treat  a  clerk 


Hare  you  a  defer!  in 
the  tray  you  may 
“Good  morning  " ? 


as  if  he  were  an  office  boy 
When  you  enter  a  small 
store,  such  as  our  Elkhart 
reader  evidently  had  in 
mind,  and  you  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  clerk,  en¬ 
gage  him  in  conversation 
and  try  to  make  a  friend 
of  him.  On  your  way  back 
to  the  boss's  desk  en¬ 
deavor  to  leave  a#  trail  of  friend* 
and,  incidentally,  gather  some  useful 
information  a*  you  go.  In  a  big  store, 
if  there  is  no  house  rule  or  prejudice 
against  the  practice,  pay  your  respects 
to  the  sales  people  in  the  department 
where  your  class  of  goods  is  sold  before 
you  go  to  the  buyer s  office.  The  in¬ 
formation  you  gain  from  the  sales  peo¬ 
ple  may  enahlc  jrou  to  avoid  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  offering  as  your  attention 
getter  a  type  of  merchandise  on  which 
the  huyer  is  already  overstocked.  Don’t 
start  in  by  telling  him  about  your 
house.  Smile,  shake  hands,  and  say 
something  pleasant;  then  hand  him  the 
article  you  have  selected  to  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  your  approach.  Be  sure  to  get 
him  to  take  and  hold  the  thing  in  his 
hands.  Then  say  to  him  something 
like  this:  "What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Isn't  that  a  peach?  You  know  how  to 
aril  a  good  thing;  we  know  how  to  make 
it.  Is  there  any  reason  why  your  sales 
force  couldn't  make  a  killing  with  that 
piece  of  goods?" 

Keep  after  the  buyer  with  this  last 
question  until  a  sense  of  pride  makes 
him  admit— or  assert— that  his  sales 
people  could  sell  the  article  if  he  wanted 
them  to  do  so.  When  he  has  admitted 
that  much,  you  have  an  opening. 

I  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  this 
character  of  approach  will  be  clear  to 
any  salesman,  and  I  am  sure  the  Elk¬ 
hart  gentleman  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  adapting  it  to  whatever  line  of  goods 
he  undertakes  to  sell.  Here’s  hoping 
that,  he  may  have  much  success. 


.l/c.  JfajWr*  wej-f  article  i nil  be 
entitled  "Getting  the  Order.” 
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Goodyear  Transports  Make 
Another  Record  Run 


1 VE  heavily  laden  and  travel-stained 
1  motor  trucks, shod  with  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Tires,  rolled  into 
Chicago  recently  on  the  first  lap  of  a 
memorable  journey. 

They  were  part  of  Goodyear’s  Akron- 
to- Boston  freight  fleet,  and  thirty-six 
hours  earlier  had  been  dispatched  from 
the  factory  in  Akron  loaded  with 
materials  needed  by  the  company’s 
Chicago  branch. 

Traveling  night  and  day,  over  unfa¬ 
miliar  roads,  the  trucks  covered  the 
440-mile  distance  in  an  actual  running 
time  of  22  hours,  maintaining  an  aver¬ 
age  hourly  speed  of  20  miles. 

Not  only  does  this  record  break  all 
standing  marks  for  motor  truck  travel 
but  it  is  a  feat  unheard  of  in  any  of 
the  prevailing  railway  schedules. 

Two  days  after  their  arrival  in  Chicago, 
the  trucks  were  loaded  with  Red  Cross 
supplies  urgently  wanted  in  France, 
and  under  military  escort  were  dis¬ 
patched  for  Baltimore. 

Four  days  later  they  reached  their  des¬ 
tination,  having  covered  the  820  miles 


in  101  Va  hours’  elapsed  time,  with  an 
actual  running  time  of  53  hours. 

The  Akron-to-Chicago-to- Baltimore 
trip  totaled  1,260  miles,  made  in  75 
hours’  actual  running  time,  or  at  an  av¬ 
erage  speed  of  nearly  17  miles  an  hour. 

Important  as  it  is  as  an  indication  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  motor  truck,  it 
is  an  even  more  important  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  qualities  of  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Tires. 

The  speed,  the  cushioning  power  and 
the  tractive  efficiency  of  these  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  open  up  to  the  motor  truck 
entirely  new  fields  of  usefulness. 

They  allow  faster  travel  over  enor¬ 
mously  increased  areas,  with  greater 
returns  from  oil  and  fuel  and  less 
truck  depreciation  than  otherwise  is 
possible. 

In  more  than  250  cities,  as  well  as  in 
our  Akron-to- Boston  highway  trans¬ 
port  service,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
for  Motor  Trucks  have  convincingly 
proved  their  worth. 

Their  relation  to  the  future  of  motor 
transportation  is  so  immediate  and  vital 
that  it  cannot  safely  be  disregarded. 
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FIGHTING 


F  I  T 


shift*.  and  w*  folio*  it  into  the  “heart  room.”  Here 
the  subjects  urr  being  handled  with  what  appear* 
to  be  an  almost  un.swmly  speed.  But  the  experts 
know  what  they  are  doing.  The  very  color  and  bear¬ 
ing  and  expression  of  a  man  may  practically  certify 
him  free  of  any  heart  disorder;  and  what  might  seem 
a  cursory  listening  to  the  beat  will  suffice.  Anything 
abnormal  is  swiftly  ileteetcd.  anil  the  man,  often 
quite  ignorant  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
him,  is  set  aside  for  a  thorough  going  over,  with  a 
little  blue  chalk  murk  crossed  on  his  breast. 

"Put  Out  lour  Tongue19 

ONE  of  the  boy*,  certified  by_hi*  draft*  hoard  as 
sound,  hut  set  aside  by  the  more  thorough  or 
perhaps  only  more  expert  examination  of  the  depot 
brigade  expert,  has  just  found  out  what  that  little 
blue  chalk  mean*,  and  is  openly  "aorg"  over  it. 

”l'm  husky  ns  a  wild  cat,”  he  insists.  "I've  Iwen 
in  athletics  since  I  was  a  kid"  (which,  very  likely, 
accounts  for  the  little  cross  mark'  nthUito’s  heart  I . 
“I  wiinta  tight.” 

“Nobody  doubts  thut  you  could  light,”  says  the  doc 
tor.  “But  you  couldn't  stand  up  under  the  training.” 

Thr  hoy's  noxious  eyes  rove  the  -  room  and  fall 
upon  u  classically  perfect  young  nude.  tuque  twenty 
pounds  heavier  than  himself. 

“See  that  guy?"  says  the  cross-marked  one  “ HeV 
a  lot  bigger  than  me.  But  me  up  against  him.  I'll 


will  make  those  toes  over,  so  you  can  play  the  piano 
with  them.*' 

To  the  hospital  goes  the  reluctant  and  protesting 
conscript,  to  be  X-rayed  and  carpentered,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  distinguished  orthopedist,  into  a 
fully  equipped  biped,  Early  in  the  draft  he  would 
have  been  turned  down  Not  now.  Having  waked 
up  to  the  exigencies  of  a  professional  war,  your 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  wasting  good  material  for  want  of 
a  little  patching. 

The  routine  of  inspection  in  this  external-disorders 
department  strongly  suggest  a  a  live-stock  sale,  lien? 
is  seen  the  expert  going  over  the  subject  with  hund 
and  eye,  lifting  the  feet  for  examination,  passing  an 
exploratory  hand  over  shoulders 
nnd  ribs,  flexing  the  kr.ee*  in  trnc 
horse-coper  style;  for  these  are  the 
Government's  man  copers,  concerned 
with  securing  the  beat  possible  lutr 
gains  for  their  principal.  Swift 
though  their  processes  are,  they  lose 
nothing  of  accuracy,  as  1  note  in  the 
instance  of  a  fleshy  but  powerful 
fellow  in  his  late  twenties,  who  is 
mournfully  protesting,  under  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  hands  of  the  examiner: 

”Aw,  that  ain't  nothin',  doctor!"' 

But  it  is  u  very  reckonahlc  vime 
thing,  fn  his  eagerness  to  fight,  the 


/Vo cllcally.  lyphfdd  in  nonexistent  in  our  present  army.  Vaccination  ban  solrerl  that  problem 


run  him  a  mile  or  ten  miles  III  give  him  a  handicap 
and  heat  him  in  the  broad  ur  high  jump  Then  I'll 
lick  him.  If  1  can't,  I'll  qjit  without  a  holler." 

An  honorable  offer,  but  of  no  avail.  The  doctor 
explains  to  him  briefly  and  gently.  They  are  very 
considerate,  these  medical  officers,  toward  the  man 
who  really  wants  to  fight.  “Keep  in  good  condition 
when  you  get  home,  and  later  we'll  find  a  useful  job 
for  you  somewhere.”  Chill  comfort  for  the  scrappy 
applicant,  but  the  best  available  for  his  kind  of  case. 

For  the  man  who  prefers  not  to  tight,  the  •Vxter 
nal  disorders'"  examination  is  a  graveyard  of  blasted 
hopes.  Bad  feet,  for  example,  if  widespread  rumor 
among  men  of  draft  age  were  to  Is*  believed,  may  Ik- 
relied  upon  lo  l«c»r  the  fortunate  slacker  down  the 
primrose  path  which  leads  hack  to  the  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits  of  civil  life.  Rumor  i *  wrong.  Almost  any 
kind  of  a  foot  that  isn't  wooden  can  l»e  made  tit  !•» 
muivh  upon,  which  is  all  that  the  army  expects  of  a 
foot.  As  I  enter  the  place,  a  hopeful  husky  is  con¬ 
fidently  exhibiting  to  the  expert  two  distorted  and 
stiff-jointed  toes.  “Can’t  walk  a  mile  on  them  with¬ 
out  laming  up,"  hr  inform.'  the  examiner. 

"Nu,  I  suppose  not."  concedes  that  officer. 

“I  told  that  draft-board  doctor  they  wouldn't  let 
me  in/'  says  the  youth  triumphantly 

M0h.  cheer  up."  returns  the  other.  “The  Hospital 


conscript  has  been  deceiving  himself  with  the  hope 
that  a  small  rupture  high  on  the  abdomen  will  p*** 
unnoted.  He  is  duly  checked  up  and  set  aside, 
volubly  asseverating  that  "it's  never  made  me  nn 
trouble — not  a  bit.”  In  the  temporary  discard  with 
•  him  are  a  couple  of  "flat-footers.’’  a  subject  with  a 
misplaced  rib.  and  a  hoy  with  legs  of  unequul  length. 
These  will  probably  go  to  the  repair  shop,  though 
the  possessor  of  the  mis  mu  ted  legs  may  be  destined 
for  the  “junk  heap" — i.  e.,  discharge.  Meantime  an 
apparently  perfect  specimen  of  manhood  steps  up: 
“Huve  you  been  sick?"  “No.  sir."  “Feel  all  right?" 
"Not  extra  good."  “Put  out  your  tongue.” 

The  tongue  is  considerably  furred.  The  officer 
examines  the  man’s  eye*,  goes  over  his  laxly  for  pos¬ 
sible  n**h,  ami  dismisses  him  to  an  isolation  cot, 
“Whit's  the  matter  with  him?"  I  ask.  “and  how 
did  you  know  there  was  anything?" 

“By  the  fool  of  his  skin  Fever.  1  can't  tell  what 
Hell  be  quarantined  until  tin?  trouble  manifests  it¬ 
self.  We  assume  that  any  fever  means  some  infec¬ 
tion  disease  until  it  proves  otherwise.” 

This  is  ditullu-r  phase-  nf  tin*  harriers  cmlisl 
against  the  spread  of  « uinp  iiifi-*liuh>  Null  let 
us  return  to  our  hernia  cu.m-,  still  muttering  pro¬ 
tests,  and  follow  him  beforr  the  sperial  hoard 
npsUrtrs.  His  cum*,  of  course,  gr*e*  to  the  surgical 


experts.  Their  derision  is  unanimous  and  prompt 
"Hospital.” 

“What's  cornin'  to  me  now?"  inquires  the  subject 
ruefully. 

“You'll  be  fixed  up  as  good  as  new  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  best  abdominal  operators  in 
the  country."  some  one  informs  him. 

“And  do  I  get  to  fight?”  he  asks  hopefully. 
“Certainly.  That's  what  we're  fixing  you  up  for  " 
In  civil  life  that  man  would  probably  not  have 
undergone  repairs  until  the  damage  had  become  too 
great  for  remedy.  [By  a  recent  ruling  of  the  sur 
geon  general's  office,  however,  hernia  will  hereafter 
lie  recognized  as  a  cause  for  rejection,  rather  to  tbt 

disappointment  of  many  of 
the  cantonment  surgeon, 
who  regard  their  repair 
cases  in  this  department  of 
surgery  as  showing  a  high 
ratio  of  success.] 

What  few  malingerer* 
still  come  through  the  draft 
hourds  usually  try  their 
wiles  on  the  cye-and-ear 
inspection.  In  the  early 
•lays  simulating  deafness 
or  blindness  was  a  popu 
lar  pastime.  Now  there  is 
u  general  and  well-founded 
belief,  bom  of  sad  experi¬ 
ence  and  widely  circulated 
among  draft  eligible*,  that 
it  doesn't  pay  to  try  trick* 
on  the  Government-  For 
obvious  reasons,  I  may  not 
detail  the  nature  of  the  d* 
ccptions  attempted.  But  a 
cuse  may  be  cited  here  a* 
showing  how  unexpectedly 
enemy  trails  are  sometime* 
picked  up.  A  conscript 
complaining  of  serious  and 
frepa/tna  a  disabling  eye  trouble  and 

soldier'*  arm  affording  the  correct  symp 

for  an  toms,  nevertheless  aroused 

fat  ion  to  pre-  the  suspicions  of  the  oculist 

lent  smallpox  that  he  had  caused  thou* 

symptoms  by  thr  use  of 
drug-  undei  skilled  direction.  The  exam¬ 
iner  sent  the  man  up  to  the  higher  court 
r.f  experts  with  the  suggestion  that  a  cer- 
•uin  test,  psychological  rather  than  mcdt- 
cil,  be  tried.  It  was  tried  with  success 

\tU'T  a  brief  examination  the  head  of  the 
board  y-aid  lo  the  suspect:  "My  man,  yoti'rr 
in  bad  shape.  In  fact,  you’re  going  blind. " 

Naturally  the  conscript  was  appalled. 
«  un't  you  do  anything  for  me?”  he  asked 
"Not  one  of  us  understands  your  case.  It 
look  a*  if  *ome  drug  had  been  put  in  th« 

•  ves  and  was  slowly  destroying  the  nerve 
If  vev  knew  what  it  was — ” 

“I’ll  tell,  doctor;  I’ll  tell.”  wailed  thr  fel 
H'w.  quite  roken  down  with  terror.  “Don'1; 
'*•  me  go  1  llnd!  The  doctor  that  gave  it 
to  me  said  it  wouldn't  hurt  me.” 

I  tUe  procure  was  required  In  get  the 
nami  of  the  physician  (in  at  Middle- Wot 

*  mi.  strongly  Germanized  city)  who  had 
I-mii  providing  malingerers  with  ”*ymp- 
t"m-  at  a  price.  The  conscript,  whn*-c 
eyes  were  actually  quite  uninjured,  w» 
sent  to  duty.  The  Middle  West  physi¬ 
cian  not  long  after  quietly  vanished.  lie 

ulso  is  jn  uniform  now.  though  nut  of  the  military 
kind.  With  good-behavior  allowance  he  may  got  out 
in  about  three  years. 

The  Court  of  Appeals 

A  FEW  steps  from  the  eye-and-car  division  the 
court  of  appeals  on  heurt  disorders  is  going 
over  a  subject.  The  man  has  on  trousers  and 
shoe*,  for  his  is  a  border-line  case,  and  the  dis 
cuRsion  of  it  takes  times.  The  moot  point  ia  whether 
a  slight  goiter,  with  ita  attendant  heart  irregu¬ 
larities.  should  disqualify  the  man  As  the  argu¬ 
ment  proceed*  I  amuse  myself  by  computing  roughly 
what  it  would  cost  this  youth  to  secure  the  aervrec- 
of  that  particular  group  of  specialist*  in  consulta¬ 
tion.  1  reckon  that  it  might  lie  done  for  five  hundred 
dollars,  at  a  minimum.  But  it  would  U*  only  a  life 
nnd-death  case  which  would  call  together  such  a 
galaxy  of  technical  achievement;  and  one  can  imag 
ine  with  what  dire  misgivings  the  patient — a  rather 
nervous-appearing  fellow — would  contemplate  such 
a  court  of  high  iv#»»ri  nn  His  case  w»  re  ii  in  civil  life 
But  t Kir  ij-  the  army  Thciv  doctors  «r»-  m  the  um 
form  of  officer*.  An  uflUvi'*  tir*t  interest  is  t««  ]•*.. 
after  hi*  men;  *uch  is  the  conviction — itivaluabU 
to  morale  that  now  prevail*  even  among  the  nc\% 
est  men.  So  the  patient,  confident  that  the  he-- 
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possible  thing  will  be  done  for  him, 

14 want*  the  verdict  with  composure. 

Not  in  body  alone,  hut  in  mind  ax 
well,  a  mun  must  measure  up  to  the 
standard.  There  i*  a  separate  "mental ! 
examination-  room,  through  which  nil! 
the  new  soldier*  puss.  At  first  it  might 
seem  that  the  cut-and-drird  queries  arc 
such  &h  any  man  could  answer  and  are 
of  little  indicative  value,  but  the  man¬ 
ner  und  hearing  of  the  men,  their  eyes, 
their  carnage,  the  reaction  to  the  ques¬ 
tion** — all  these  have  a  vital  significance 
to  the  expert.  As  the  line  passes  ■ 
through  I  am  struck  with  the  general  I 
alertness  and  briskness  of  the  men;  a 
certain  indefinable  expectancy  of  hear¬ 
ing.  as  if  they  felt  that  they  were  ad- 
dreaaed  to  an  enterprise  of  high  and 
significant  adventure  Here  and  there 
u  mun  looks  morose  or  melancholy,  and 
once  I  descry  what  appears  to  be  fear, 
furtive,  uneasy,  and  helpless,  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  great,  overgrown  country 
boy.  Apart  from  the  moving  line, 
drooping  upon  a  cot.  there  awaits  his 
turn  with  the  higher  authorities  one  of 
those  tragi-comic  cases  which  are  caught 
and  whirled  to  indeterminable  fate*  by  | 
the  current  of  war.  He  is  tall,  broad, 
thin,  and  bony,  with  u  blue-black  jaw  | 

and  cheeks  and  a  high,  intellectual  fore-  _ 

head.  His  garb  might  justly  he  de-  S& 
scribed  by  that  ndjcctive.  dear  to  fa*h- 
|  ion  writers.  "diaphannus."  for  he  has 
l  nothing  on  hut  a  pair  of  eyeglasses,  and 
i  small  ones  at  that.  The  cause  of  hi* 
being  held  up  is  a  specification  on  hia  i 
■  TO-’oH  of  two  brief  terms  In  insane  asy-  I 
lums.  Catching  my  eye,  he  addresses, 
himself  to  me  In  argumentative  and 
slightly  foreign  accents. 

"What  if  I  was  crazy?  I  ain’t  crazy, 
now.  Pm  cured.  I  can  tie  a*  good  a  \ 
soldier  a*  any  of  ’em.  But  s'pooen  I 
am  crazy  now.  |  ain't.  But  s'posen  ' 

I  am.  I  ain’t  any  crazier  than  the  I 
Kaiser,  am  IT* 

Which  appeals  to  me  us  essentially 
M>und  logic.  I  hope  the  Expert* 
Board  decided  to  accept  him. 
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The  nation’s  business  is  transacted  over 
millions  of  miles  of  wire.  The  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company  plays  its  part  in 
maintaining  this  wonderful  equipment 
for  it  is  Zinc  that  protects  these  wires 
from  rusting  and  breaking  and  prevents 
a  prohibitive  replacement  cost. 

This  form  of  Zinc,  known  as  spelter, 
is  but  one  of  this  company’s  many  pro¬ 
ducts.  All  are  vitally  essential  to  many 
of  the  nation’s  greatest  industries. 

I  he  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  by 
reason  of  the  location  of  its  zinc  deposits, 
the  quality  of  its  ore,  the  modern  equip¬ 
ment  of  its  many  plants,  and  the  extent 
of  its  resources,  can  he  depended  upon 
for  exceptional  service  and  unvarying 
quality  in  every  one  of  its  products. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
55  /Fall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1HI 

CHICAGO:  Mineral  PdM  Zinc  Company,  HU  Maiqiteite  Building 

Manufacture  #/*  Z/*i  Oxide,  Spelter,  Sfiie£eleuent  hth^ne, 
Sulphum  .fiid.  R*lUd  Zjnc  Stnpt  and  Plates, 

ZJnc  Dmt  and  Zinc  Chhnde 

The  world’s  standard  for  Zinc  products 


EACH  time  1  reenter  the  hallway 
from  any  room.  I  have  been  aware 
nf  a  persistent  sound  of  choral  cough¬ 
ing  at  one  end  of  the  building.  Now  we 
follow  thin  up  und  enter  a  large  apart¬ 
ment  full  of  young  fellow*  bent  over 
nnd  hollowly  coughing,  while  the  dor- 
tor*  work  on  them.  The  ft  rut  shocked 
suggestion  is  that  all  these  fine  sped-  , 
mens  of  young  manhood  are  doomed  to 
the  ravage*  of  tuberculosis.  The  fact  i 
ih  that  they  are  coughing  to  order  for 
the  doctor*.  A  somewhat  disquieting 
percentage  of  them  do  show  traces  of 
thr  white  plague;  and  here  again  the 
beneficent  effect  of  thorough  medical 
inspection  is  exemplified.  For  on  the. 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  disease  the 
subject  is  sent  to  the  X-ray  clinic, 
equipped  With  complete  and  perfected 
apparatus,  where  any  lesion  in  the  lung 
larger  than  a  pinhead  can  be  discov¬ 
ered.  Such  cases,  just  because  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  detected  early,  have  at  least 
twice  as  good  a  chance  of  recovery  as 
if  they  had  remained  in  civil  life  and 
had  not  shown  symptom*  until  the 
wasting  of  the  lung  was  well  ad- 
vunred.  Further,  it  not  infrequently 
happen*  that  the  patient  under  sus¬ 
picion  i*  free  from  consumption,  but 
,  exhibit*  the  signs  of  an  undeveloped  I 
pneumonia,  and  so  is  hustled  off  to  the  '  — 
hospital  before  this  dreaded  disease,  the  ' 
chief  cause  of  mortality  in  our  canton-  55 
ments.  reaches  a  M>riou*  stage.  The  "lung  =5= 
room"  Is  a  real  life-saving  station. 

Occasionally  there  come*  to  this  de¬ 
partment  a  poor  wretch  who.  even  to  ,  » 
the  most  inexpert  eye.  is  evidently  far  g 
advanced  in  consumption.  The  ques-  gg 
lion  naturally  arises:  how  did  he  ever  S 
get  so  far  along  in  the  military  system?  J  55 
What  was  the  draft  hoard  physician  i  S{ 
thinking  of  when  he  passed  such  a 
iv reck  of  humanity?  And  Indeed  some 
•  •f  tin*  instances  cited  against  the  draft 
hoards  by  the  cantonment  experts  are 
almost  incredible.  Before  one  of  the  , 
nculists  there  appeared.  In  a  recent  In¬ 
spection,  a  newcomer  who  started  in  by 
volunteering  the  information  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  Mmg,  his  right  eye  was 
a  good  little  eye.  hut —  Suspecting  a 
malingerer,  the  medical  man.  before  in¬ 
vestigating  for  himself,  inquired: 

M What's  the  matter  with  your  left 
eye?" 

"I  ain't  see  with  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"It**  glass."  explained  the  youth ,  = 
bashfully.  I  £s 

It  was.  Hastily  referring  to  the  con-  S 
script's  record  card,  the  examiner  dis-  5= 
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50.*  which,  happy  though  it  w*5  a*  a  of  guardianship  against  the  *mall  but 
descriptive  effort,  was  not  satisfactory  important  enemy:  garbage  cans  pro 

to  Uncle  Sam.  treted;  refuse  being  removed  btfore 

Another  classical  case  was  diacov-  the  female  fly  can  u»e  it  for 
ered  by  a  drill  officer  before  the  con-  laying;  stable*  and  picket  line*,  her 

script  ever  got  to  medical  inspection.  favorite  breeding  place*,  oiled  and  poi 

As  the  man  came  to  attention,  the  offi-  honed  against  her.  Furthermore,  tf 

cer  discerned  a  flagrant  bulge  in  the  she  did  raise  a  family,  they  couldn’! 

breast  of  his  coat.  "Take  that  thing  achieve  much  harm,  for  in  this  canton- 

out  of  your  pocket”  he  ordered.  ment  all  indoors  ia  screened  against  ul 

“Haven't  got  anything  in  my  pocket.  outdoors.  Against  the  fly  and  rno*.- 
*jr,”  n.uitci  season,  the  War  Department  has 

“Fall  out!'*  bought  a  little  more  than  2,500  square 

Stripping  for  examination,  the  man  ex-  miles  of  screening.  An  expensive  in¬ 
hibited  a  pyramidal  bulge  on  the  right  vestment— but  it  was  screens  that  man* 

side  of  hia  chest  as  big  a*  a  small  fiat.  possible  the  building  of  the  Panama 

-What's  that?"  asked  the  astounded  Canal,  and  the  man  who  screened  thr 

officer.  isthmus.  William  C.  Gorgas.  is  now  th. 

“Ribs,  sir.*  supreme  guardian  of  the  health  of 

"What  happened  to  them?"  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers.  Surgeon  General 

"Steam  roller,  sir."  Gorgas  is  no  amateur. 

“Didn't  your  draft  board  notice  'em?'*  Another  detuil  of  importance  is  no 
“Yes.  sir.*  ticeable  as  we  return  to  the  car  and 

“What  did  they  say?"  swing  into  a  dirt  road.  There  ia  an 

“Said  they’d  pass  me  anyway,  and  dust.  The  road  ha*  been  thoroughlv 
maybe  the  medical  cracks  up  here  could  oiled.  Uncle  Sam  officially  disapproves 
roll  me  out  flat  again.*'  of  dust.  He  issues  orders  against  it* 

But  the  mental  division  claims  to  propagation  outdoor*  and  ita  diasemina- 
have  the  prire  case  From  a  board  not  lion  indoors  through  drv  sweeping.  For 
a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  national  dust  is  an  ally  of  disability.  It  get*  into 
capital  there  arrived  a  soldier  under  a  man's  eye  and  seta  up  an  inflamnu 
escort  of  his  older  brother  lion,  and  the  man  goes  on  tho  noneffec 

“Wc  couldn't  let  him  come  alone,"  tive  list  for  a  week,  which  ia  expensive, 
explained  the  escort.  Or  it  geta  into  a  man's  throat,  and  pre 

“Why  not?"  demanded  the  officer.  disposes  him  to  grippe,  which  in  turn 

“He  don't  know  enough.  He  couldn't  lays  him  open  to  pneumonia, 
take  care  of  himself."  We  are  hound,  now,  for  the  canton- 

This  was  literally  true.  The  con-  ment  hospital.  On  all  sides  of  tu> 
script  was  an  imbecile.  Set  it  down  to  as  we  go,  arc  men  being  hardened  tc 
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*  thrwgh  the  Heinz  es - 
fab/ishmeut  \ there  are  ever 
fifty  thousand  every  year]  are 
a/u ays  inure t  ted  in  this  scene 
— the  hottlinx  of pick  Us.  Vie 
neat  t\vhituapi  and  uniforms 
of the  fir/s,  the  daintiness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  tables  the 
skill  and  quickness  displayed , 
and  the  delicious  appearance 
of  the  foods — all  briny f  forth 
'miles  and  nods  of  approval 


PURE  MALT 
VINEGAR 


0*JE  QUART 


In  bottles  filled  and  sealed  in  the  HEINZ  establishment 

All  vinegar  is  sour.  Most  vinegars  are  sour  anil  nothing  e 
Some,  however,  possess  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  flavor  and  aro 
that  give  distinction  to  every  dish  on  which  they  are  us 
Good  vinegar  is  a  matter  of  good  materials,  skill  in  mak 
and  proper  aging.  All  Heinz  Vinegars  are  made  of 
choicest  materials  and  aged  in  wood  for  at  least  one  y« 
The  excellence  of  Heinz  Pickles  and  Sauces— recognized 
everyone— is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  Heinz  Pure  Vineg 
You  can  now  buy  these  same  vinegars  in  bottles  tilled  and  sea 
in  the  Heinz  establishment,  which  guarantees  their  purity 
quality.  H 

Three  kinds:  Malt,  White,  Cider,  in  pints,  ^ 

quarts  and  half-gallona  t  V  '  L 
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Spare  your  car  from 
internal  “Rough-House” 

The  lubrication  of  your  pas¬ 
senger  car  or  truck  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  its  make.  For  the 
finest  make  of  car  is  a  failure 
in  service  unless  its  multitude 
of  engaging  parts  is  completely 
protected  by  correct  lubrica¬ 
tion  against  destructive  fric¬ 
tion. 

Havolinc  Oil  Rives  you  complete 
lubrication,  never  partial  lubrication. 
Beware  of  the  partial  lubrication  of 
an  inferior  lubricant  that  breaks 
down  under  heat  and  gear -pressure, 
causing  an  imperfect  gas  seal,  loss  of 
mileage  on  gas,  scored  cylinder  walls, 
broken  piston  rings,  shorter  life  of 
your  car,  and  lower  resale  value. 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

4  4  It  makes  a  difference 14 

Don't  use  an  Lnfenor  oil*  even  occa- 
vonally.  Use  Havolinc  Oil.  It  does 
everything  that  a  first  clas*.  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  should  do  or  can  do.  It  in¬ 
sures  smooth, economical,  and  efficient 
development  and  transmission  of 
power.  It  maintains  a  perfect,  pro¬ 
tecting  film  of  oil  between  all  eiigng- 
ng  surfaces.  Its  proper  use  prevents 
that  destructive  internal  "rough- 
house"  of  metal  grinding  against 
metal. 

A«li  for  IU  •«!•••*  lit*  •*  •!«*«(  coo>Ui«*r 

Ha*  uttnm  Are  •  / 

IldKifW  Or/  *ixf  put*  %+mrt 

r/Mit  r«»  tutnrIU  And  iwiwf  i*i  /rnrfi  . 

Jnbum  firfimiiQ  CoinpaiiP 

Umotpor.Uf  0 

PfrxSuomm  mnd  o/  NrroipiriH 
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rumy  medical  authorities  either  to 

•  vade  or  palliate  the  fact*.  On  the  con- 
trury,  the  surgeon  general’*  report  on 
camp  condition*  i*  a  document  of  re¬ 
freshing  frankness.  The  high  death 
rate  from  certain  causes,  notably  pneu¬ 
monia  ami  actively  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  is  indicated  In  that  report  a*  due 
to  overcrowding,  lack  of  isolation  camps 
for  new  arrivals,  want  of  early  sani¬ 
tary  and  hospital  facilities,  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  clothing.  The  publication  of  the 
findings  brought  about  swift  improve 
men!  and  eventual  reform,  and  to-day 
no  such  faulty  conditions  are  reported 
from  any  cantonment.  Still  the  total 
death  rate  of  the  army  remains  high. 
True,  it  is  lower  than  the  rate  of  any 
city  in  the  country.  But  this  is  not  a 
fair  comparison,  for  the  army  is  made 
up  of  men  in  the  most  vigorous  years 
of  life,  and  on  the  basis  of  age  its  mor¬ 
tality  is  higher  than  that  of  the  nation 
at  large.  This  is  due  to  two  causes, 
apparent  in  the  records,  and  two  others 
inherent  but  not  apparent.  The  obvious 
causes  are  pneumonia  and  meningitis; 
the  obscurer  causes,  measles  and  influ¬ 
enza.  "‘Frank"  pneumonia — that  1»,  the 
?ype  which  begin*  and  ends  as  pneu¬ 
monia — probably  represents  only  about 
25  per  cent  of  all  pneumonias.  Ita 

I » read,  like  that  of  meningitis-  also  a 
respiratory  disease  has  been  Largely 
due  to  men  coming  in  with  the  infec- 

*  on  from  the  new  drafts  and  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  other  men.  The  immediate 
eolation  of  the  new  drafts,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  has  already  shown  a 
marked  effect  in  the  diminution  of  both 
these  diseases.  Moreover,  u  system  of 
inspection  and  quarantine  for  all  men 
exposed  to  infection,  as  soon  a*  a  raw 
n  anifests  itself,  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  help. 

Much  is  expected  also  from  one 
of  those  simple  but  often  highly  ef¬ 
fective  hygienic  devices,  whose  inventor 
it*  too  often  unknown  and  unrecognized. 
Some  ingenious  hygienist  has  devised  a 
s> stem  of  using  the  shelter  half  of  the 
ordinary  tent  which  every  uddier  car¬ 
ries  to  form  a  germ-proof  harrier  on 
his  cot  in  barracks,  at  no  expense  to 
the  Government,  the  only  extra  nppa 
rjitus  being  n  piece  of  stick  and  a  nail 
to  hold  it  in  place.  Then,  if  the  sleeping 
an  in  the  early  stages  of  a  respiratory 
disease  coughs  or  sneezes,  the  other  men 
In  the  room  are  protected  against  the 
i  ncilli  by  their  individual  scmi-isolntion. 
A  general  order  for  this  use  of  the 
shelter  halves  has  been  issued. 

The  real  scourge  of  the  camps  is 
measles.  Probably  upward  of  -If.  per 
rent  of  the  pneumonia  deaths  follow 
upon  this  lightly  regarded  disease. 
As  all  epidemiologists  know,  it  is  the 
D  iwt  difficult  of  alt  infections  to  con¬ 
sol,  but  the  new  isolation  measures 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  effective 
against  this  disease  and  al*o  against 
influenza,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
responsible  for  25  per  cent  of  the 
pneumonia. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
the  sick  rate  and  death  rate  of  the 
cantonments  go  down  steadily  a«  the 
men  get  into  the  swing  of  the  life  and 
training,  hut  rise  again  when  the  new 
drafts  come  In,  bearing  disease  and  in¬ 
fection  with  them.  But  for  this  nere*- 
nrily  repeating  factor  the  United 
States  army  in  cantonment  would  be 
fur  and  away  the  healthiest  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  young  men  in  the  nation,  with 
much  the  lowest  death  rate. 

The  Wailern 

IN  respect  to  one  phase  of  disease. 

many  well-meaning  persons  have  lent 
iticmselves  to  the  uses  of  German 
propaganda  by  hush-voiced  talk  of  the 
dreadful  immorality  of  our  camps  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  hospital  figures.  This  it* 
no  time  for  the  hushed  voice.  If  these 
•  cities  be  not  too  delicate  to  face  the 
f  icts  as  well  as  the  name  of  venereal 
disease,  they  will  discover  that  the 
" scandalous  army  rate"  of  :iWl  case* 
per  1,000  men  represents  the  period  of 
highest  report  Just  after  the  new  re- 
•  ruits  came  in  from  the  draft  board* 
That  is.  if  is  iu»f.  in  f*e  mrffn.  a  a  nrmp 
tile  bit I  it  ci»*j7-/i/r  rate.  From  the 
lune  that  each  new  draft  is  absorbed. 
'  *ie  venereal  figures  steadily  «k*scend 
On  the  basis  of  nation-wide  exami- 
ation  of  statistics  and  estimates.  I 
believe  that  no  State  ur  municipal  fig- 
res  on  these  disease*  are  really  trust- 
•  orihy.  But.  accepting  them  at  their 
I  west  figure.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
i vi* rage  rate  •  venereal  disease  in  ocir 
an  ton  me  uts  is  fur  Mow  the-  rate  for 
■  r  en  of  the  same  age  in  our  cities;  wv 
.vii  opinion  is  that  it  is  less  than  half 
in?  civil  rate.  So  much  for  the  waiters 
r  “army  immorality." 

Two  typos  of  disease,  formerly  of 


Ever-Ready 

ARMY  RAZOR 

THIS  dollar  khaki  kit  is  an  achievement. 

I  It’s  the  favorite  razor  “over  there”  and 
“over  here.”  (Jive  it  the  “once  over.” 
Compact,  waterproof  case  — 10  year  guar¬ 
anteed  frame  and  those  marvelous  Radio 
blades,  (jive  the  joy  shave  to  millions. 

4  Ever- Ready'  Radio  Blades 


Sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where,  including  Canada, 
Kngland  and  France. 


AMI  RIC  IN  SAFETY 
HA/OR  CO..  Inc 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


I  RAUL  MARK  FACE 

* Ever-Ready  *  Radio  Blades 

tur-Nr.ii|j  Itlftdc*  -nr  tile  I. , 
•’leanc'i.  finrM  Idadi-*  nude  rhf 
harder  vmiit  h*arrj  and  the  m-  re  ten 
dcr  >our  Ain.  the  mure  you  II  *M>pre 
date  the  “Radi  *"  blades  that  «  »iw  n 
racli  'T\\cr- Ready*  Sit.  Sold  r\* r- 
where  (in  packages  1il,«  illu- .i.i*i«n»K 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  In*..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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JOHNS- 

MANVILLE 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


Now  fire  faces  you  with  another 
problem — the  problem  of  replacement 


Imperative  where 
Fuel*  or  Me 
teriaU  are  uied  i 

Gasoline 

Ben  cine 

Naphtha 

Keroaan* 

Varnish 

Paints 

Grama# 

Oili 

Electricity 
Cotton  or 
WooIWmmim 
Soft  Coal 


Tor  new  equipment  is  hard  to 
get — almost  impossible.  And  its 
loss  by  fire  cripples  plant  produc¬ 
tion  for  an  indefinite  period. 

You  can  kill  that  fire  threat  with 
a  fire-fighting  squad  of  your  em¬ 
ployees.  Appoint  every  intelligent 
worker  a  memberof  that  squad  and 
train  them.  And  when  you  equip 
them  with  extinguishers  let  them 
be  Johns-ManvilleFirc  Extinguish¬ 
ers  because  of  an  exclusive  feature. 


H«rfr 

Shaving** 

Approval!  hr  lh*  Undo 
**'*tff*’  L  ••hor  ■lone*. 
1  I  it*  v  >nr  auto  t- 

•n«nf«fira  hr  tv.. 

To  tie  Trade  i  Tl»*%  »* 
m  fiiht  seller  Our  >ohher 
imlec  •••!#«  poluy  pm 
tcrla  you. 

A«li  fcr  detail*. 


|M  voiori 

$12.5 


Pnc.  in  U.  S.  Eaat  * 
Colorado.  $10;  $10.50 
Colorado  ax»d  WhI.  Cam. 
•da  i  $  1 2  £••«  of  CaJ ■  ary ; 
$1  2. 50  Calvary  axvdW#«4, 


In  the  open  you  can  aim  and  pump  at 
the  same  time,  BUT  in  tight  quarter* 
where  fires  usually  start  you  can  direct 
the  smothering  stream  with  o nr  hand 
while  air  pressure,  previously  pumped  up, 
does  the  rest. 

Order  today-  put  a  Johns -M  an  villc  Fire 
Extinguisher  at  every'  danger  point  in  the 
factory,  shop  or  store.  The  day  may  come 
that  will  pay  dividends  on  your  foresight. 


H  W  JOHNS  MANV1LLE  CO. 

N«W  York  city 

10  Fadn*i*i  Branch**  in  f  J  Large  C/ftM 


major  importance  in  camp  life,  have 
been  reduced  to  a  practically  negligible 
status.  Camp  dysentery  wus  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  the  Civil  War.  It  doesn't  reach  the 
dignity  of  being  listed  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  of  death  and  disability  in 
our  present  army.  Camp  typhoid  wn* 
the  scandal  of  the  Spanish- American 
War.  Practically,  typhoid  is  nonexist¬ 
ent  in  our  present  army.  Vaccination 
ha*  solved  that  problem.  True,  there 
have  l*H»n  deaths  I  less  than  a  down 
total  for  u!l  camps),  hut  these  have 
l»een  cases  contracted  liefore  the  men 
entered  the  service.  There  is  not  on 
the  records  a  single  death  traceable  to 
any  polluted  water  supply  in  the  can¬ 
tonments,  and  the  amount  of  disease 
attributable  to  had  food  is  so  small  as 
to  b*  almost  negligible.  Bad  water  in  a 
camp  would  lie  stigmatized  as  unpro¬ 
fessional  in  the  highest  degree;  tainted 
or  infected  food,  only  less  so.  Fly  and 
mosquito -borne  infections  would  also 
\+  regarded,  by  the  medical  authori¬ 
ties,  an  bearing  with  them  the  taint  of 
amateurism.  “Put  only  professional* 
on  guard"  is  the  rule  which  obtains  in 
all  these  nhases  of  protection. 

But  if  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  men  are 
rigidly  protected,  they  are  by  no  means 
coddled.  The  camp  life  is  exacting 
enough  for  the  most  Spartan  stand¬ 
ards.  There  is  still  a  somewhat  preva¬ 
lent  opinion  .that  all  an  American  of 
suitable  age  and  physique  needs  to  do 
to  liecome  a  soldier  is  to  put  on  u  uni¬ 
form  and  get  a  gun.  Probably  you. 


Mr.  Paterfamilias,  believe  that  of  your 
hoy.  Well,  let  us  inquire  into  the  mat 
ter  a  little.  Could  your  young  hopeful 
get  up  to-morrow  morning  and  tramp 
fifteen  miles  over  variegated  country 
and  come  back  fit  to  do  a  stint  of 
chores?  If  he  could,  he's  an  excep 
tional  youth.  But  assume  that  he 
could.  Could  he  get  up  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  springy  and  fit.  and 
the  same  thing  over  again?  A  hi* 
doubtful  about  that,  are  you?  Wei', 
that's  not  all,  by  any  means-  Could  h« 
do  that  two  days  of  foot  slogging  un 
Her  the  weight  of  a  pack  and  cquipne  i  t 
weighing  sixty  pounds?  He  could  not; 
not  unless  he’s  a  freak,  or  a  trains! 
soldier.  Yet  recently  10,000  men  want 
out  of  the  cantonment  which  I  visited, 
in  heavy  marching  order,  tramped 
nearer  twenty  miles  than  fifteen,  con 
ered  the  same  ground  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  dav,  and  got  hack  with  only  I  ju-r 
cent  of  defections,  all  of  which  rejoined 
the  column  before  the  end  of  the  march 
One  regiment  had  only  one  man  drop 
out  in  the  two  days.  How  would  your 
young  urn u tour  measure  up  to  thut 
standard.  Mr.  Paterfamilias?  And  yc! 
this  was  only  a  halfway  station  on  tht 
rnuto  to  final  condition.  For  later  tho* 
same  men  may  be  called  upon  to  marrli 
not  fifteen,  or  twenty,  but  thirty  mdr? 
a  day,  and  to  fight  on  top  of  it  all. 

Such  is  the  teat  of  a  professional  war 
For  thi*  our  men  are  to  i*e  made,  in 
every  detail  which  skill,  untiring  effort, 
and  infinite  care  cun  cover,  fighting-fit 


Shore  Leave 

CamtkmuHt  from  *«#*  /7 


in  the  vastnesK  of  that  shining  place. 
A  voice  the  soft,  cudemed  voice  of 
the  negro-  -addressed  him. 

“Lookin'  fo'  da  sailors'  club  rooms?" 

Tyler  turned:  A  toothy,  middle-aged, 
kindly  negro  in  a  uniform  and  res!  cap- 
Tyler  smiled  friendlily.  Here  was  u 
human  be  could  feel  at  ease  with. 
Texan  was  full  of  just  such  faithful, 
friendly  type*  of  negro. 

“Reckon  I  am.  uncle.  Show  me  the 
way?" 

Red  Cap  chuckled  and  led  the  way, 
“Knew  you  was  f'om  de  South  minute 
Ah  see  you.  Caint  fool  me.  l-e’s  *ee 
now.  You-all  Tom — ?" 

“I'm  from  the  finest  State  in  the 
Union.  The  most  glorious  State  in 
the — " 

“H'm— Texan,"  grinned  Red  Cap. 

“How  did  you  know?" 

“Ah  done  heah  ’em  talk  befoh,  son. 
Ah  done  heah  ’em  talk  bo-fob." 


IT  was  a  long  journey  through  the 
great  building  to  the  section  that  had 
been  set  aside  for  Tyler  and  boys  like 
him.  Tyler  wondered  how*  anyone  could 
ever  find  it  alone.  When  the  Red  Cap 
left  him,  after  showing  him  the  wash 
rooms,  the  tubs  for  scrubbing  clothes, 
the  steam  dryers,  the  huthtuhs,  the 
lunchroom,  Tyler  looked  after  him  re¬ 
gretfully  Then  he  sped  after  him  and 
touched  him  on  the  arm. 

'•Listen.  Could  I — would  they— do 
you  mean  I  could  clean  up  in  there — as 
much  as  1  wanted?  And  wash  my 
things?  And  take  a  bath  in  a  bathtub, 
with  all  the  hot  water  I  want?" 

"Yo’  sho'  kin.  On'y  things  look 
mighty  grubby  now.  Always  is  Sat'- 
days.  Jes*  wait  aroun*  an'  grah  yo' 
tu'n  " 

Tyler  waited.  And  while  he  waited 
he  watched  to  see  how  the  other  boys 
did  things.  Hr  saw  how  they  scrubbed 
their  uniforms  with  scrubbing  brushes 
and  plenty  of  hot  water  and  soap  He 
saw  how  they  hung  them  carefully,  so 
that  they  might  not  wrinkle,  in  the 
dryers.  He  saw  them  emerge,  glowing, 
f rom  the  tub  rooms.  And  he  waited,  the 
fever  of  cleanliness  burning  in  his  eye. 

Now  he  saw  his  chance,  and  *rixcd 
iL  And  then  he  went  through  a  cere¬ 
mony  that  was  almost  a  ritual.  Stella 
Kamps.  could  she  have  seen  it,  would 
have  felt  repaid  for  all  her  years  of 
soap -and -wit  ter  insistence. 

hirst  hr  washed  mil  the  stationary 
tub  with  snap  and  brush  and  scalding 
water.  Then  hr  <rulded  tin*  brush;  then 
the  fub  again  Thru,  deliberately,  and 
with  the  utter  unconcern  of  the  male 
biped,  he  divested  himself,  piece  by 
piece,  of  every  stitch  of  covering  where¬ 
with  hi*  body  was  clothed.  And  he 
scrubbed  them  all.  His  face,  as  he  bent 
over  the  strumy  tub,  was  very  red  and 
moist  and  earnest.  His  yellow  hair 
curled  in  little  damp  ringlets  about  his 
brow.  Then  he  hung  his  t rouse m  and 
blouse  in  the  dryer  without  wringing 
them,  lie  rinser!  and  wrung  and  Happed 
the  utwlerrlnlhc*.  though,  ami  shaped 


hi  cap  carefully.  And  finally,  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  accomplishment,  hr  filled 
one  of  the  bathtubs  in  the  adjoining 
room  to  the  nlopping-over  point  with 
the  luxurious  hot  water,  and  he  splashed 
about  in  this  gloriously  until  the  wait¬ 
ing  one*  threatened  to  pull  him  out 
Then  he  dried  himself  and  issued  forth 
all  flushed  and  rosy.  He  wrapped  him 
self  in  a  clean  coarse  sheet,  for  hi- 
clothes  would  not  he  dry  for  another 
half  hour.  Swathed  in  the  sheet  like  a 
Komun  senator,  he  lav  down  on  one  of 
the  green  velvet  couches,  relic*  of  past 
Pullman  glories,  and  there,  with  the 
rumble  and  roar  of  steel  train*  over 
head,  with  the  smart  dick  of  the  bil 
Hard  halls  sounding  in  his  enrs,  with 
the  phonograph  and  the  electric  piano 
going  full  blast,  with  the  boys  danc¬ 
ing  and  larking  alt  about  the  big  room, 
he  fell  sound  asleep  as  only  a  hoy  cub 
can  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  an  hour  later  hi* 
clothe*  were  folded  in  a  neat  pile  by  thr 
deft  hand  of  some  jucky  impatient  t«. 
use  the  drying  space  for  hi*  own  gar 
ments  Tyler  put  them  on.  He  stood 
before  a  mirror  and  brushed  hi*  hair 
until  it  glittered.  He  drew  himself  up 
with  the  instinctive  pride  and  self 
reaped  that  come  of  fresh  clean  clothe* 
against  the  skin.  Then  he  placed  hi* 
absurd  mu  ml  hat  on  his  head  at  what 
he  considered  a  fetching  angle,  thougi 
precarious,  and  sallied  forth  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  in  search  of  aniu**  - 
metiL  and  adventure. 

He  found  them. 

MADISON  and  Canal  street*,  we*i. 

had  little  to  offer  him.  He  sen  ms 
that  the  renter  of  thing*  lay  to  the  east 
so  he  slruek  out  along  Madison,  tryinr 
not  to  show  the  terror  with  which  th« 
grim,  roaring,  clamorous  city  filled  him 
He  jingled  the  small  coins  in  hia  nocket 
and  strode  along;  on  the  surface  a 
blithe  and  ca re-free  jacky  on  short- 
leave;  a  forlorn  anti  lonely  Trxas  boy 
beneath. 

It  wait  late  afternoon  Hia  launder 
ing,  his  ablutions,  and  his  nap  ha* 
taken  more  time  than  he  had  realize-!  1 
It  was  a  mild  spring  day,  with  just  s 
Uikc  Michigan  evening  snap  in  the  air 
Tyler,  glancing  about  alertly,  nevertht 
less  felt  dreamy  and  restless  and  sort 
of  melting,  like  a  snow  heap  in  the  mp 
He  wished  he  hail  msnr  one  to  talk  tt» 
lb*  thought  of  the  man  on  the  trn« 
who  had  ha  id,  with  such  easy  cant* 
lienee*  “I  got  a  date."  Tyler  wish* 
that  he  too  had  a  date — be  who  h* 
never  had  a  rendezvous  in  his  life  Hi 
loitered  a  moment  on  the  bridge.  Thcr 
he  went  on,  looking  about  him  interest 
edly,  and  comparing  Chicago,  HI.,  witi  i 
Murvin,  Tex.,  and  finding  the  form-’ 
sadly  lacking.  He  passed  La  Salle,  Clark 
The  streets  were  packed.  The  noipr 
end  rush  tired  him  and  bewildered  bin 
He  came  to  a  moving-picture  theatre 
one  of  the  many  that  dot  the  district 
A  girl  occupied  the  little  ticket  ki w4 
She  was  rnther  a  frowzy  girl,  not  r  * 


J  VI.  Y 


i  o  i  x  2f> 


young,  uni  I  with  a  ct-rtaui  look  -ibout 
111*  jaw.  Tyler  walked  up  to  the  w  in¬ 
dow  and  shoved  his  money  through  the 
little  aperture.  The  girl  fed  him  n  pink 
ticket  without  Irxiking  lip.  He  stood 
then*  looking  at  her.  Then  he  mImH 
her  m  question:  "Him  long  doer*  the 
hKow  lust?''  He  wanted  to  sec  the 
color  of  her  eyes.  He  wanted  her  to 
talk  to  him. 

~  'Bout  u  hour,'*  *aid  the  girl,  and 
raised  wine  eyes*  to  his*. 

'Thanks/'  said  Tyler  fervently,  and 
ami  led.  No  answering  xmilr  curved  the 
Indy's  lips.  Tyler  turned  and  went  in 
There  was  un  alleged  comic  film  Tyler 
was  not  amused.  It  was  followed  by  a 
war  picture.  He  left  before  the  show 
was  over.  He  was  very  hungry  by 
now.  In  his  blouse  pocket  wore  the 
various  information  and  entertainment 
tickets  with  which  the  Y.  M.  C-  A.  man 
had  provided  him.  He  had  taken  them 
out  carefully  before  he  had  done  his 
washing.  Now  he  looked  them  over. 
But  a  dairy  lunchroom  invited  him, 
with  its  white  tiling  and  its  path  of 
baked  apples,  its  browned  btftna,  anti 
its  coffee  tank. 


1  Evcpy  Town 
'  Evt  By  Cab 


He  went  in  and  ate  a 
solitary  supper  that  was  heavy  on  pic 
and  cake 

When  he  came  oul  to  the  street  again 
it  was  evening.  He  walked  over  to 
Stale  Street  (the  wrong  side).  He  took 
the  dance  card  out  of  his  pocket  and 
looked  at  it  again.  If  only  he  had 
learned  to  dance.  The  re M  b<-  girl*. 
ThereM  have  to  be  girls  at  a  dance, 
lie  stood  staring  into  the  red  and  tin 
full  window  display  of  a  cigar 
turning  the  ticket  over  in  his  fingers, 
and  the  problem  over  in  his  mind. 


3.000  Dealers  nil  over 
America  have  Mandanl 
ear  assortment*  <>f  Vulcan 
Springs  fur 

Immediate 

Replacement 

Xo  matter  when?  you  are 
when  the  break  occurs, 
there  should  he  a  Vulcan 
Service  Dealer  nearby  who 
ran  <|tiirkly  replan-  the 
broken  spring  with  an  ex¬ 
act  duplicate  of  the  defec¬ 
tive  one, 

Vulcan  Springs  are  made  of 
finest  quality  spring  steel: 
nil-tempered  and  tested  to 
carry  three  times  their  nor¬ 
mal  load. 

When  the  cl  tance  comes  to 
replace  springs  of  weaker 
fibre,  ask  your  dealer  for 
the  sturdy,  reliable  Vulcan. 
Il  is  made  to  do  its  work 
better;  pi  stand  up  under 
the  most  intense  punish¬ 
ment;  to  give  you  maxi¬ 
mum  service  and  satisfac¬ 
tion. 


"Ajax  ft 
Shoulders^ 
.°f  Strength 


UDDEKLY 


in  his  eur,  u  woman* 
O  voice,  very  soft  ami  low:  1  Hello, 
Sweetheart/*  the  voice  said.  HU  niek- 
r.amc!  He  whirled  around  eagerly. 

The  girl  was  a  stranger  to  hlin.  But 
she  was  smiling  friendlily,  and  she  was 
pretty  too,  sort  of.  " Hello,  Sweet  heart," 
she  said  again. 

"Why,  how-do,  ma’am?"  said  Tyler, 
Texan  fashion. 

"Where  you  going,  kid?”  she  asked. 

Tyler  blushed  a  little.  "Well,  no¬ 
where  in  particular,  ma’am.  Just  kind 
of  milling  around.” 

"Corea  on  along  with  me,”  she  said, 
and  linked  her  arm  in  his. 

"Why-  why— thanks,  but — w 

And  yet  Texas  people  were  always 
saying  Easterners  weren't  friendly. 
He  felt  a  little  uneasy,  though,  a.-  he 
looked  down  into  her  smiling  face. 
Something — 

"Hello,  Sweetheart!"  said  a  voice 
again  -a  man's  voice  this  time.  Out  of 
the  cigar  store  came  Gunner  Mot  an. 
the  yellow  string  of  a  tobacco  bag  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  his  blouse  pocket,  a  freshly 
rolled  cigarette  between  his  lips. 

A  queer  feeling  of  relief  and  glad¬ 
ness  swept  over  Tyler.  And  then  Moran 
looked  sharply  at  the  girl  and  said : 
"Why,  hello,  Blanche!" 

"Hello,  yourself/’  answered  the  girl 
sullenly. 

"Thought  you  was  in  Frisco/' 

"Well.  I  ain't." 

Moran  shifted  his  attention  from  the 
girl  to  Tyler.  "Friend  o’  your*.?” 

Before  Tyler  could  open  his  lips  to 
answer  the  girl  put  in:  "Sure  hi*  i> 
Sure  1  am.  We  been  around  together 
all  afternoon." 

Tyler  jerked  away.  "Why,  ma'am, 
I  guess  you've  made  a  mistake.  1 
never  saw  you  beforv  in  my  life.  I 
kind  of  thought  when  you  up  and 
spoke  to  me  you  must  be  taking  me 
for  somebody  else.  Well,  now.  sn't 
that  funny — " 

The  smile  faded  from  the  girl'*  face, 
and  it  became  twisted  with  fury  She 
glared  at  Moran,  her  lips  drawn  back 
in  a  snarL  "Who're  you  to  go  buttin' 
into  iny  business!  This  guy’s  a  friend 
of  mine.  1  tell  yuh!” 

"Yeh?  Well,  he’s  u  friend  of  mine 
too.  Me  an'  him  had  a  date  to  meet 
here  right  now,  an*  we're  goin'  over  la 
a  swell  little  dunce  on  Michigan  Av» 
noo.  So  it'a  you  who's  buttin'  in, 
Blanche,  me  girl." 

The  girl  stood  twisting  her  handker¬ 
chief  savagely.  She  was  panting  a  lit¬ 
tle.  "I’ll  get  you  for  this. 

"Beat  it!"  said  Moran.  He  tucked 
his  arm  through  Tyler's,  with  a  little 
impelling  movement,  and  Tyler  found 
himself  walking  up  the  street  at  a 
smart  gait,  leaving  the  girl  staring 
after  them. 


Greatest  Strength 
Where  Road  Strain  Comes 


Study  of  tires  and  tire  records  reveals  the 
greater  utility  built  into  Ajax  tires.  See  for  your¬ 
self  the  special  feature  which  gives  Ajax  tires  a 
reinforcement  where  strain  is  most  severe. 

1  his  exclusive  feature  known  as  Ajax  Shoulders  of 
Strength,  is  the  biggest  of  all  reasons  why  Ajax  tires  can  be 
counted  on  to  outwear  other  makes. 

Shoulders  of  Strength  reinforce  the  tread.  They  dis¬ 
tribute  road  wear  evenly  over  the  entire  tread,  thus  prevent 


The  Spring  That 
Should  Always 
Replace  a 
Broken  One. 

Ash  Your  Dealer 
for 

Vulcan  Springs. 

To  llfjilrfv  Write  foi 
lull  information,  price*- 
and  cntak’tfiM'. 


rk  the  massiveness  of  the  Road  King  tread.  See 
tngle  barbs.  I  hey  give  perfect  traction  on  any  road. 

-  Ajax  Road  King  is  typical  of  the  better  value 
as  made  Ajax  tires  97%  Owners  Choice.  This 
large  percentage  of  the  annual  Ajax  output  is 
chosen  by  individual  car  owners  to  replace  other 
tires  that  came  on  their  cars. 

Ajax  Inner  I  ubes  are  marked  by  the  same 
inbuilt  quality  that  makes  Ajax  tires  superior. 

%  Ajax  tires  are  guaranteed  in  writing  5000  miles. 

£7  Your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot  is 

y  H  headquarters  for  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  l  ubes, 

and  real  service  Write  for  the  free  descrip- 
f JPj  lice  booklet — "Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength. " 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 

Factor***:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


JENKINS  VULCAN 
SPRING  CO. 

Richmond,  |nd. 


I* ALI.A9.  J  Has 
:«m  Vaiih  Mihm, 

MkADINli.  I* 


A3AX- 


TYLER  KAMPS  was  an  innocent, 
but  be  was  not  n  fool.  At  what  he 
had  vaguely  guessed  a  moment  before 
he  now  knew.  They  wulked  along  in 
silence,  the  most  ill -assorted  pa  that 
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am  era 

For  Unusual 
Photographs 


W tot  r/ie  Gr*/fe*  ia— 

A  OMMfa  It.al  •2mun«t«* 
ftu«Mwoik,  fur  the  lee*  *n4 
lullplclufr  »u#loi  u«nm  •crrtxt 
»ct  ■■  *  "liuOrt  Kqulfi't-J 

wiUiCf*n«a  Kt*rtlgl*m»Shui- 
!•*.  wliKh  permit*  niKnvir* 
liuin  “Wnt"  lO  m 
4«f  m  •ecoftd  «n*l  c»«o  b«Un« 
wurk  ol  1l*e  bcM  Ifnn. 


Photographs  that  other  cameras 
could  never  Ret  —  perfectly  exposed 
photographs  in  the  soli  light  of 
rainy  or  cloudy  days,  instantaneous 
inckxtr  snapshots  of  the  children, 
nature  pictures  in  the  dark  woods, 
dear,  sharp  pictures  of  two-milc-a- 


msnute  motion  there’s  rlmost  no 
limit  to  ’’Graficxibility." 

Ak<  yuui  —or  write  an  — for  fr*# 

copy  of  b.MWU-i.  "Why  I  U*e  •  G»«fWx/ 


hOLMXM  tk  SCHW1  NO  DEPARTMENT 
K*»im*n  Kodak  Company 
Kcxhrntev  Niw  York 


Price 
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SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
PUMP  CONNECTION 
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renewable  FUSES 

80% 


cut  Annual  fu»e 
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ECONOMY  FUSE  L  MFG.CO. 
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Qe7cual  Knowledge 
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Make*  Se»  Fact#  PUm 
»oanf  naan  anil  )«uim 
•rile  Hid  Hutbftnd.  lalhar 
lf»char  a«id  MM  *-f»  n>M  W  unu 
ClM*  1ft  nr*  MlMMftlei 

H  «-l  ■-  — 

AMUR  A*  rUlllSKMC  CO  .  1*1 


What  Do  Yo«  Think  Akoot  the  Great  War? 

(inn  the  n|lil  to  yutn  uftflNM  N>  read 
»««  the  C'linpWie.  *«thrril»f,  impartial 
Bimlitf.-Tlw  vi"it  dlheliTfin'  »». 

•'*+*>* 

f  f  OXUtK  A  SO*.  416  V  13th  Set*  Her  Ttrl 


In  Emergencies 

RASUNfc  AUTOWUNL  pnrrr*  an  e«rtVnf 
nihuiriH*  fur  4  dud  cham  Wind  «i  about  a 
rear  u«  and  you  t^n  forget  tfif  djppery,  are4*y 

But  didn’t  forget  it'i  rhe  cngmal  a*'*! 

tow  Una  Tlw  Ijltla  Slari  RofMt  irtlh  tlw  big 

Puir.  inetipui-  durable,  efiomf.  I'snmtcd 

i  ittRc  hooks  snip  on  m  a  wink,  arw!  mj)  put. 

At  dealers,  f|  ut  vait  °f  th*  Ridm. 
|\)WTKS7TFL  AUTOWlOCK.orxidief  ptmWt. 
pt  u'IxaIIv  rl  proof  i  your  m-nhme  or  tparr 
tires  Made  <if  %M»th*r-jmwfrd  Ydlflw  Slr.irJ 
Wire  Rope.  mill  Uxoeig  spring  kvi  Af  deavn. 
U  J5  east  of  the  Kncb- 
POWHR  St  I  III  kl-  l  kt.lNi.S.lur  jioetr* 
-vnn.,  «v .h«  -*J,  ilirtr  pn-vH„l  poll  «  m, 
for  liiit  iiiiti* 

Broderick  &  Bascom  rope  co. 

SAIN  3  I  OH  IS  NfT  yom; 


ASLINE  AuTOWLINE 


you  might  ho|>c  to  fine/  in  «I|  chat 
higgledy-piggledy  city.  And  jet  with  a 
new.  strong  bond  between  them.  It 
v*m  more  than  fraternal.  It  Imd  hoiiip- 
thing  of  the  character  of  the  feeling 
that  exists  Iwtwi-en  a  father  and  son 
who  understand  each  other. 

Manlike,  they  did  not  talk  of  that 
which  they  were  thinking. 

Tyler  broke  the  silence  "Do  you 
dance?" 

-.Me!  Dance!  Well.  I’ve  mixed  with 
everything  from  hulu  iluncer*  to  geisha 
girls.  not  forgcttin*  the  Barbary  Coast 
in  the  old  days,  but — well.  I  ain’t  what 
you'd  rightly  call  a  dancer.  Why  you 
riskin'?'* 

Because  I  can’t  dance  either.  But 
well  juat  go  up  and  see  what  it’*  like, 
anyway.* 

"Sec  wot  wot’g  like*" 

Tyler  took  out  hi*  card  a train  pa¬ 
tiently.  "This  dance  we're  going  to." 

THEY  hail  reached  the  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  address  given  on  the  card,  and 
Tyler  stopm-d  to  look  up  at  the  groat, 
brightly  lighted  building.  Moran  stopped 
too,  but  for  a  different  reason.  He  wax 
staring,  open-mouthed,  ul  Tyler  Ramps. 

"You  mean  t'  say  you  thought  1  was 
goin'  lie  choked.  "Oh.  my  Gawd !" 

Tvler  smiled  at  him  sweetly.  "I'm 
kind  of  acared  too.  But  Monicker  goes 
to  theae  dances,  and  he  say*  they're 
right  nice.  And  lot*  of — of  pretty  girls. 
Nice  girl*.  I  wouldn’t  go  alone.  But 
you — you're  used  to  dancing  and  parties 
and — girl*.*' 

He  linked  hi*  arm  through  the  other 
man’s.  Morun  allowed  himself  to  1* 
propelled  along  dazedly.  Still  protest¬ 
ing,  he  found  himxelf  in  the  elevator 
w  ith  a  dozen  red -checked,  acrubhed- 
looking  ja*  kie*.  At  which  point  Moran, 
game  in  the  face  of  horror,  uccepted 
the  inevitable.  He  gave  a  characteristic 
j*  !k  from  l he  belt 

"Me.  Ill  try  anything  oncet.  I^ad 
me  to  it." 

The  elevator  stopped  at  the  ninth 
floor.  "Out  here  for  the  jackies’  dance.'* 
said  the  d»*Mitor  boy. 

The  two  stepped  out  with  the  others 
stepped  out  gingerly,  caps  in  hand: 
A  corridor  full  of  women;  a  corridor 
aflutter  with  girla;  talk,  laughter;  ani¬ 
mation.  In  Another  moment  the  two 
would  have  turned  and  fled,  terrified. 
But  in  their  half  moment  of  hesitation 
and  bewrildeftnent  they  were  lost. 

A  woman  approached  them,  hand 
outstretched  —  a  tall.  slim,  friendly- 
looking  woman,  low-voiced,  silk-gowned. 
iiKiuiring.  "Good evening!"  she  said,  as 
if  she  had  been  haunting  the  hulls  in 
the  hope  of  their  coming,  "I’m  glad  to 
see  you.  You  can  check  your  caps  right 
there.  Do  vou  dance?" 

Two  scarlet  faces  Four  great  hands 
twisting  at  white  cap*  in  an  agony  of 
embarrassment.  "Wny,  no.  ma'am." 

"That's  fine.  We'll  teach  you.  Then 
you'll  go  into  the  ballroom  and  have  a 
wonderful  time.'* 

"Hut--"  in  choked  accent*  from 
Moran. 

"Just  a  minute.  Miss  Hall!"  She 
beckoned  a  diminutive  blonde  in  blue. 
"Mis*  Hall,  this  is  Mr.  —  ah  —  Mr. 
Moran.  Thanks.  And  Mr.?-  ye* — Mr. 
Kamp*.  Tyler  Kamos.  They  want  to 
learn  to  dance  HI  turn  them  right 
over  to  you.  When  does  your  class 
l**gin?" 

Mias  Hall  glanced  at  a  toy  watch  on 
the  tiny  wrist.  Instinctively  and  help¬ 
lessly  Moran  and  Tyler  focused  their 
gaze  on  the  dials  that  hound  their  red 
wrist*.  "Starting  right  now,"  said  Miss 
Hall  crisply.  Sne  eyed  the  two  men 
with  calm,  appraising  guzr.  "I’m  WN 
you’ll  both  make  wonderful  dancers. 
Follow  me." 

She  turned  There  was  something 
confident,  dauntless,  irresistible  about 
thr  straight  little  buck.  The  two  men 
stared  ut  it;  then  at  each  other.  Panic 
was  writ  large  on  the  face  of  each- 
panic  and  mutiny.  Flight  was  in  the 
mind  of  both.  Miss  Hallturned.  smiled, 
held  out  a  small  white  hand.  ’Tome 
on."  she  said.  "Follow  me." 

And  the  two.  as  though  hypnotized, 
followed  into  a  fair -sized  room,  with  a 
piano  in  one  corner  and  groups  of 
fidgeting  jackies  in  every  other  corner. 
Moran  and  Tyler  sighed  with  relief  ut 
<ight  of  them.  At  least  they  were  not 
to  l>e  alone  in  their  agony 

Miss  Hall  wasted  no  time.  Slim 
ankle*  close  together,  head  held  high, 
she  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
"Now.  then,  form  a  circle,  please!" 

Twenty  six-foot,  well-built  specimens 
of  manhood  suddenly  became  shum 
bling  hulks.  They  clumped  forward, 
breathing  hard,  and  smiling  mirthless¬ 
ly.  with  an  assumption  of  ease  that  de¬ 
ceived  no  one,  least  of  ull  themselves. 


"A  little  lively,  please.  Don't  look  so 
scared.  I'm  not  n  hit  vicious.  Now, 
then,  Miss  Week*,  a  foxtrot/* 

Miss  Weeks,  at  thr  piano,  broke  into 
spirited  strains.  The  fir*!  fattenur 
steps  hi  the  social  cm  ret*  v  «»t  tSuiiiwi 
Moran  and  Tyler  Ramps  had  In-gun 

To  an  onlooker  it  might  have  beer 
mirth-provoking  if  it  hadn't  been,  son.e 
how,  tear-compelling.  The  thing  that 
little  Miss  Hall  was  doing  might  have 
seemed  trivial  to  one  who  did  not  know 
tl  at  it  wan  magnificent.  It  wu*n't  danr- 
n. g  merely  that  she  was  teaching  thc^r 
awkward,  serious,  frightened  boys.  Sh* 
was  handing  them  a  key  that  would  un 
lock  the  soeiul  grace*.  She  was  pn* 
xenting  them  with  a  magic  someth  in* 
that  would  luter  act  as  un  open  sesame 
to  a  hundred  legitimate  delights. 

She  was  strictly  business,  was  Mian 
Hall.  No  nonsense  about  her.  “One- 
two-th ree- four!  And  a  ouc-two  thrti- 
four.  One-two-three-four •  And  ii  fare- 
two,  /imf-four !  Now,  then,  all  together. 
Just  four  straight  steps  a*  if  you  wen- 
walking  down  the  street  That's  it’ 
One- two- three  four!  Don’t  look  at  me 
!.ook  at  my  feet.  Ami  a  one-two  Ikrtt- 
four." 

Rod-faced,  they  were;  very  earnest, 
pathetically  eager  and  docile.  Week*  of 
drilling  had  tuught  them  to  obey  com 
n  and*.  To  them  the  little  cumcing 
teacher,  whose  white  sputs  twinkled 
expertly  in  the  tangle  of  their  own 
clumsy  clumping  boot*,  was  more  than 
n  pretty  girl,  She  was  knowledge 
She  was  power  She  was  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  And  like  children  they 
obeyed. 

Moran'*  Barbary  Coast  experience 
stood  him  in  good  stead  now.  though 
the  stern  and  watchful  Mies  Hall  put 
a  quick  stop  to  a  certain  tendency 
toward  shoulder  work  Tyler  possess*'!! 
what  is  known  ns  u  rhythm  sense.  An 
expert  whistler  is  generully  n  natural 
dancer.  Stella  Kamp*  had  always  wait*-*: 
for  the  sound  of  his  cheerful  whistle  a* 
he  turned  the  corner  of  Vernon  Street 
High,  clear,  sweet,  true,  he  would  ap¬ 
proach  his  top  note  like  a  Tctriziin 
until,  just  when  you  thought  hr  could 
not  possibly  reach  that  dizzy  eminence, 
he  did  reach  it.  and  hi  Id  it,  and  trilleo 
it,  birdlike,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
vocal  equilibrium. 

His  dancing  was  much  like  that- 
never  a  half  l**at  behind  the  Indefat 
i gable  Miss  Weeks.  It  was  n  bit  lu- 
bored  at  first,  but  it  was  true.  LittU 
Miss  Hall,  with  the  skilled  eye  of  the 
specialist,  picked  him  at  a  glance. 

"You've  danced  before?" 

"No,  ma’ttm" 

"Take  the  head  of  the  line,  plea** 
Watch  Mr.  Rumps.  Now.  then,  ull  to¬ 
gether,  t»lea*e  " 

And  they  were  off  again. 

AT  9.45  Tyler  Kamps  and  Gunner 
Moran  were  standing  in  the  crowded 
doorwuy  of  the  ballioom  upstairs,  in  a 
panic  lest  some  girl  should  a^k  them  to 
dance,  feurful  lest  they  be  passed  by 
Little  Miss  Halt  hail  brought  them  to 
the  very  door,  had  left  them  there  with 
a  stern  injunction  not  to  move,  ami 
had  spoil  away  in  search  of  partner* 
for  them. 

Gunner  Moran's  great  scarlet  hand- 
ware  knotted  into  fists.  His  AdamS 
apple  worked  convulsively. 

MLe’a  duck."  Iw?  whispered  hoarsely 
The  jacky  band  in  the  corner  crashed 
into  the  upemng  bar*  of  a  foxtrot. 

"Oh,  it  don’t  seem — "  But  it  wa* 
plain  that  Tyler  was  weakening.  An¬ 
other  moment  and  they  would  hn\« 
turned  and  fled.  But  coming  toward 
them  was  little  Mis*  Hall,  her  blond 
head  bobbing  in  and  out  among  the* 
swaying  couple*.  At  her  right  ami  left 
was  a  girl.  Her  bright  eyes  held  h»  < 
two  victims  in  the  doorway.  They 
watched  her  uppruach,  and  were  help 
less  to  flee.  They  seemed  to  be  gripp* 
by  a  horrible  fascination.  Their  limb- 
were  fluid 

A  sort  of  groan  rent  Moran.  Mi- 
Hall  und  the  two  girls  stood  bcfn> 
them.  cool,  smiling,  unruffled. 

"Miss  Cunningham,  this  is  Mr.  Tvbr 
Kamps.  Mr.  Moran.  Miss  Cunn'ln: 
ham.  Miss  Drew— Mr.  Moran.  Mr 
Kamps." 

The  boy  and  the  man  gulped,  bowed 
mumbled  something. 

"Would  you  like  to  dance?"  said  Mi— 
Cunningham,  and  raised  limpid  eye*  :• 
Tyler's. 

“Why — I — you  sec  I  don’t  know  H*‘  * 
I  just  started  to — " 

"Oh.  that's  all  right."  Miss  Cunninc 
ham  interrupted  cheerfully.  "Well  i 
it."  She  stood  in  position,  and  tl*.  • 
seemed  to  radiate  from  her  u  cert  nit 
friendliness,  a  certain  assurance.  ;»r 
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uuderManding  that  wa*>  ns  calm  mg  u* 
jt  wax  stimulating.  In  11  sort  of  <iazt? 
Tyler  found  himself  moving  over  the 
floor  in  time  to  the  music.  He  didn't 
XiNiw  that  he  wa*  living  led,  hut  he  was. 
Shu  didn't  try  to  talk.  IK*  lirenthed  a 
prayer  of  thunks  for  IlniL  She 
to  know,  somehow,  a  Unit  those  four 
straight  steps  unci  two  to  the  right  urid 
two  to  the  left,  and  four  again,  and 
turn-two  turn-four  He  didn't  know 
that  he  was  counting  aloud,  desperate¬ 
ly.  He  didn't  even  know,  just  then, 
that  this  was  u  girl  he  was  dancing 
with.  He  seemed  to  iqove  automat  real 
ly.  like  a  marionette.  He  never  was 
quite  clear  about  those  ftr*t  ten  minutes 
of  his  ballroom  experience 

fPHE  music  ceased.  A  spat  of  ap- 
1  plause.  Tyler  mopped  his  head  and 
his  hands,  and  applauded  too,  like  one 
in  a  dream.  They  were  off  again  for 
the  encore. 

Five  minutes  later  he  found  himself 
*cated  next  Miss  Cunningham  In  a 
chair  against  the  wall.  And  for  the 
first  time  since  their  meeting  the  mists 
of  agony  cleared  before  his  gaze  and 
he  saw  Miss  Cunningham  as  a  tall, 
slim,  dark-haired  girl,  with  a  glint  of 
mischief  in  her  eye,  and  a  mouth  that 
looked  us  if  she  was  trying  to  keep 
from  smiling. 

••Why  don't  you?"  Tyler  asked,  and 
was  aghast. 

•  Why  don't  I  what?" 

'•Smile  if  you  want  to." 

\t  which  the  glint  in  her  eye  and  the 
hidden  smile  <wi  her  lips  sort  of  met 
and  sparked,  and  she  laughed.  Tyler 
laughed  too,  and  then  they  laughed  to- 
get  her  and  were  friends. 

Miss  Cunningham's  conversation  was 
the  kind  of  conversation  that  a  nice 
girl  invariably  uses  in  putting  at  case 
u  jacky  whom  she  has  just  met  at  a 
•tar-recreation  dance.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  commonplace  or  un¬ 
original  ,  but  to  Tyler  Kamps  the  bril- 
lUnre  of  n  Madame  de  Stael  would  have 
sounded  trivial  and  uninteresting  in 
comparison. 

They  danced  again.  Miss  Cunning¬ 
ham  introduced  him  to  some  other  girls, 
and  he  danced  with  them,  and  they  in 
turn  asked  him  about  the  station,  and 
Texas,  and  when  he  thought  the  war 
uould  end.  And  altogether  hr  had  a 
beautiful  time  of  it,  and  forgot  com¬ 
pletely  and  entirely  about  (lunner 
Mnran.  It  was  not  until  he  gallantly 
escorted  Miss  Cunningham  downstairs 
for  refresh  meats  that  he  remembered 
h>%  friend.  He  had  procured  hot  choco¬ 
late  for  himself  and  Miss  Cunningham, 
and  sandwiches  and  delectable  chunks 
of  caramel  cuke.  And  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  and  eating  and  laughing  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves  hugely,  and  Tyler  had 
gone  back  for  more  cake  at  the  urgent 
invitation  of  the  white-haired,  pink- 
t.’.ueked  woman  presiding  at  the  great 
white-clothed  table  in  the  center  of  Die 
manning  room.  And  then  he  had  re¬ 
membered.  A  look  of  horror  settled 
down  over  his  face.  He  gasped.  * 

"W- what's  the  matter?"  demanded 
Miss  Cunningham. 

"My  my  friend.  I  forgot  all  about 
Him."  He  regarded  her  with  stricken 

eyes. 

"Oh,  that’s  all  right,"  Miss  Cunning¬ 
ham  assured  him  for  the  second  time 
that  evening.  " We'll  just  go  and  find 
Kim.  He's  probably  forgotten  alt  ubout 
you  too.” 

And  for  the  second  time  she  wa* 


right-  They  started  on  their  quest. 
It  was  a  short  one.  Off  the  refreshment 
room  was  a  great,  gracious  comforta¬ 
ble  room,  all  deep  chairs  and  soft  rug* 
mid  hangings  and  pictures  and  shaded 
light*,  All  about  sat  pairs  and  group* 
•if  *Ail>»r*  and  girls,  talking  anil  laugh 
ing  mid  consuming  vast  huh n titles  nf 
rake.  And  in  Lhe  center  of  just  such  a 
group  sat  Gunner  Moran,  lolling  at  hi* 
ease  in  a  rosy  velvet-upholstered  chair. 
Hia  little  finger  was  crooked  elegantly 
over  his  cup.  A  large  and  imposing 
square  of  chocolate  cake  in  the  other 
hand  did  not  seem  to  crump  his  gesture* 
as  he  talked.  Neither  did  the  huge  bites 
with  which  he  was  rapidly  demolishing 
it  seem  in  the  least  to  stifle  his  conver¬ 
sation  Four  particularly  pretty  girl* 
and  two  matron*  surrounded  him.  And 
as  Tvler  and  Mis*  Cunningham  ap¬ 
proached  him  ha  waa  saying:  "Well. 
It's  got  so  1  can't  sleep  in  anything  bnt 
a  hammick.  Yessir!  Why.  when  1  was 
fifteen  years  old  I  wa»-r’  He  caught 
Tvler’*  eye.  ''Hello!"  he  called  genially. 
"Meet  me  friend-"  This  to  the  bevy 
surrounding  him.  "I  was  just  tellin* 
these  ladies  here 

And  he  was  off  again.  All  the  tales 
that  he  told  were  not  necessarily  true. 
Rut  that  did  not  detract  from  their 
thrill.  Moran's  audience  grew  as  he 
talked.  And  he  talked  until  he  and 
Tyler  had  to  run  all  the  way  to  the 
Northwestern  station  for  the  last  train 
that  would  get  thrm  on  the  Station  be 
fore  shorr  leave  expired.  Moran,  oil 
leaving,  shook  hands  like  a  presidential 
candidate. 

"I  never  met  up  with  a  finer  bunch  of 
ladies,"  he  assured  them,  aguin  and 
again.  "Sure  I'm  cornin'  again.  Ask 
me.  I've  had  a  elegant  time.  Elegant 
I  never  met  a  finer  bunch  of  ladies  " 

THEY  did  not  talk  much  in  the  train. 

he  and  Tyler.  It  was  a  sleepy  lot 
of  boys  that  that  train  carried  back  to 
the  Great  Central  Nasal  Station.  Tyler 
was  undressed  and  in  his  hammock  even 
before  Moran,  the  expert.  He  would  not 
have  to  woo  sleep  to-night.  Finally 
Moran  too  had  swung  himself  up  to 
hi*  precarious  nest  and  relaxed  with  a 
tired,  happy  grunt. 

Quiet  again  brooded  over  the  great 
dim  barracks.  Tyler  felt  himself  slip¬ 
ping  off  to  sleep  deliciously.  She  would 
be  there  next  Saturday.  Her  first 
name,  she  had  said,  was  Myrtle.  An 
awful  pretty  name  for  a  girl.  Just 
about  tne  prettiest  he  had  ever  heard. 
Her  folks  invited  jackies  to  dinner  at 
the  house  nearly  every  Sunday.  May¬ 
be,  if  they  gave  him  thirty-six  hours' 
leave  next  timr- 

'4Heh.  Sweetheart!”  sounded  In  a 
hissing  whisper  from  Moran’s  hammock. 
“What?” 

"Say,  wa*  that  four  step*  and  then 
turn-turn,  or  four  and  two  step*  t"  the 
side?  I  kinda  forgot." 

MOh.  shut  up!"  growled  Monickei 
from  the  other  side.  "Let  a  fellow  sleep 
cant  you!  What  do  you  think  this  is? 
A  boarding  school!” 

"Shut  up  yourself!"  retorted  Tyler 
happily.  "It’s  four  steps,  and  two  to 
the  right  and  two  to  the  left,  and  four 
again,  and  turn  two.  turn  two.” 

i  was  pretty  sure/'  said  Moran 
humbly,  and  relaxed  again 

Quiet  settled  down  upon  the  great 
room.  There  were  only  the  sounds  of 
deep  regular  breathing,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  grunt  or  sigh — the  normal  sleep 
sounds  of  very  tired  boys. 


The  Flying  Fish 

1  mntimurd  from  pay#  II 


•••tain  from  Central  the  location  of  the 
•Tore  from  which  she  telephoned,  to 
hold  her  in  talk  until  another  of  Mc¬ 
Cord's  henchmen  arrived  on  the  scene! 

"ThcTe,  Miss  Kildare?”  Lai  sen  spoke 
a*aln.  "Wall,  as  I  was  aayin  — ” 

She  interrupted  him.  "1  won't  stay 
here  talking  to  you.  Tell  me  where 
Mr.  McCord  is— 'r 

"III  tell  you  nothing!”  he  snarled 
“You  listen  to  mi.  And  mind,  if  you 
KO  to  the  police,  we'll  know  it.  and  1 
give  my  word  for  it.  Mis*  Kildare,  Endl- 
«tt  will  be  humped  off  so  quick — ” 

She  heard  no  more  Even  now  some 
ur.e  might  be  racing  toward  where  she 
■itood,  and  if  she  were  going  to  rescue 
Kndicott,  it  behooved  her  to  guard  her 
<*wn  safety.  She  hung  up  the  receiver 
and  walked  swiftly  into  the  street. 

Chapter  Yt:  A  Cigarette 

YOU  are  waiting  for  Miss  Tarrant?” 

Kndicott  wheeled  from  the  window 
through  which  be  had  been  dreamily 
-•taring.  He  had  not  been  observing  the 


street  outride.  The  window  had  simply 
MTwd  as  a  frame  for  the  face  of  Leila 
Kildare.  As  clearly  as  though  she  had 
been  present  in  the  Itesh,  Kndicott  had 
been  gazing  at  the  dimple  at  the  left 
corner  of  her  mouth,  at  the  wavy, 
bluish-black  hair,  into  the  deep  violet 
eyes.  His  tanned  check*  colored  as  he 
met  the  inquiring  gaze  of  a  bell  boy. 

"Miss  Tarrant,  yes,"  he  stammered. 

"She  wants  you  to  come  up*tairs,  sir." 

"Upstairs?"  Kndicott  was  puzzled. 

"Yes.  sir.” 

After  all,  thought  Kndicott,  conven¬ 
tions  arc  merely  conventions.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Leila  had  a  suite  of  rooms,  and  it 
was  no  time,  when  some  fearful  danger 
menaced  her--him*elf  too,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter— to  consider  the  petty  rules  of  ordi¬ 
nary  living.  1-ciln  had  reconsidered 
her  intention  to  meet  him  in  this  par 
lor;  that  was  all.  The  girl  was  nerv¬ 
ous,  naturally  enough.  She  would  feel 
*afer  in  her  own  rooms.  Unhesitating¬ 
ly  Kndicott  followed  the  boy  to  a  door 
on  an  upper  floor. 

"Here,  sir!"  The  bov  knocked. 


The  Maj.  Knows  Batteries 
— He  has  studied  the 
reports  of  many  tests 


AND  take  it  from  us,  it’s  a  “he"  bat- 
x"Y  tery  that  stands  up  under  all  of 
the  said  tests. 

For  instance,  note  this  one — devised  by  a 
noted  engineer  to  determine  whether  or 
not  certain  models  were  built  to  stand  the 
jolting  of  rough  roads; 

— the  roads  in  mind  being  the  auto  trails  of  a 
territory  where  the  ordinary  batteries  of  com¬ 
merce  have  been  meeting  a  junk-pile  finish  after 
short-life  service. 

Taking  a  sample  battery  from  a  lot  of  3000 
Prest-O-Litcs  ordered  by  a  well-known  big  pur¬ 
chaser,  the  engineer  ordered  it  hooked  up  with 
a  little  trick  apparatus,  designed  to  put  it  through 
a  regular  3d  degree. 

— at  a  signal  this  roughhouse  device  proceeded 
to  business — it  picked  up  the  willing  Prest-O-Lite 
and  jolted  it  up  and  down  on  a  hard  surface — 
jolted  it  560  times  a  minute  for  a  total  of  over 
one  million  jolts. 

At  the  finish  of  this  ordeal  the  battery  was  un¬ 
hooked — critically  examined  for  “signs  of  weak¬ 
ness” — and  then  retested  to  sec  if  it  had  kept  its 
full  rated  power.  ^ 

The  result  was  a  clean  score  without  a  single 
demerit — so  clean  that  the  umpire  remarked,  in 
signing  the  report,  “I  guess  we’ll  have  to  score 
this  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  150  per  cent  perfect." 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Major  who  watched 
this  test  is  now  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
The  Prcst-O-Litc  Clan? — and  that  he  says  the 
Prcst  O-Litc  is  the  battery  for  the  millions  of 
autoists  who  don’t  know  and  don't  want  to  know 
about  volts,  amperes,  grids,  and  plates? 

"You  can  leave  all  that  to  the  Prest-O-Lite  Serv¬ 
ice  Man  around  the  eorner,"  says  the  Major- 
“just  stop  your  car  at  that  battery  wizard’s  shop 
once  every  few  weeks — let  him  give  it  the  once¬ 
over  and  a  fresh  drink  of  distilled  water — any 
Prest-O-Lite  battery  will  do  the  rest." 

Write  us  for  the  address  and  front  name  of  the 
nearest  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  Man  in  your 
District. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Company.  Inc.  Tr"77~ 

5  f'  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 
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ULCTQlCAl  |  MECHANIC* l  tfClNttPM 


Muffled,  us  though  from  an  inner  ] 
room,  a  voice  called:  “tome  in.** 

Endicott'*  eyebrows  drew  closer  to-  1 
grthtr.  It  did  not  sound  like  the  voice  • 
of  l-eilu.  Hut  the  room  before  him 
was  vacant — there  could  he  no  danger. 
He  entered.  And  ns  he  did  so  wme  one 
hidden  behind  the  door  slammed  it  vio¬ 
lently  shut,  ami  Kndicott  looking 
into  the  muacxle  of  u  revolver  held  by 
u  blond,  burly  man  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before. 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  Kndicott,’*  invited  the 
blond  man.  "No,  don't  fumble  with  the 
handle  of  the  door,  Mr.  Endicott.  It 
mightn't  1*  healthy.  And  just  keep  . 
your  rtngeri  away  from  >t»ur  pocket* 
too.  please.  That  chair — Juat  so." 

He  indicuted  u  chair  in  the  middle  1 
of  the  room. 

It  wan  all  bizarre,  but  these  were 
bizarre  times.  Nothin*?  was  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  this  year  of  our  Lord.  The 
hand  that  held  the  revolver  trembled  | 
not  the  least  bit.  The  light-blue  eyes  i 
that  gazed  into  Endicott'*  were  cold 
and  hard. 

Endicott  tmtied.  “You  seem  to  hold 

the  winning  bund  just  now,  Mr.  - — " 

He  paused. 

“Stromberg,"  supplied  the  other. 

“Quite  so,  Mr.  Stromberg.  Well,  Mr.  j 
Stromberg.  would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  it's  all  about?”  .  | 

“That  can  wait.  Meantime.  Mr  Endi¬ 
cott,  if  you  move  or  cry  out — " 

Kndicott  wan  too  sensible  to  invite 
violence  by  any  movement.  The  door 
through  which  he  hud  entered  opened. 

“Got  away?"  It  was  Stromberg  who 
spoke,  to  the  man  who  had  just  entered. 

“Tipped  oft  unnehow — you  people  are 
the  clumide*t  idiots.  Where's  Bencnley  ?" 

The  newTumer  moved  into  the  room 
now.  and  Kndicott  recognized  him  as 
the  man  whom  Sum  Whitney  had 
thrown  off  the  truil  this  morning. 

“Inside  ”  Stromberg  jerked  a  thumb 
toward  a  closed  door  He  called  aloud: 
“Bench  ley." 

The  door  opened,  and  an  undersixed. 
(•allow  man  entered  the  room.  lie 
grinned  at  night  of  the  rigid  Endicott, 
but  his  good  humor  vanished  at  the 
others'  frowns. 

41  You  missed  the  girl,  Larsen?**  he 
said. 

,  “I  don't  know  how—"  Larsen  was 
angrily  perplexed.  "1  beat  it  into 
her  room  the  minute  you,  Stromberg, 
phoned  that  this  man  was  calling  on 
her.  I  don't  see  how  she  could  have 
been  tipped  off." 

He  turned  to  Endicott.  "You  couldn't 
;  have  told  her  we  were  here;  you'd  have 
;  got  away  yourself." 

Endicott  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“Don't  you  think,  gentlemen,  it's  about 
time  you  ended  the  melodrama?  I  call 
upon  a  young  lady;  I’m  guided  to  the 
wrong  room;  I'm  threatened  with  a 
revolver." 

“You've  mixed  into  matters  that  don't 
concern  you."  said  Larsen.  “Just  tell 
:  us  where  Miss  Kildare  is,  and  you  can 
,  trot  along  and  sell  your  papers." 

“Hut  supposing  that  I  don't  know?" 

“There  are  ways  of  making  people 
talk,  you  know,”  suggested  Larsen. 

“I'm  afraid  that  they  won’t  work  with 
me."  said  Kndicott  coolly. 

“No?"  Larsen  was  not  impressed 
with  Endicott’*  defiance.  "Bench ley. 
search  him.  And,  Mr.  Kndicott,  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  I'd  Just  as  soon 
starch  a  dead  man's  body  as  not. 
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ENDICOTT  understood.  Once  Mgain 
he  whs  too  sune  to  offer  resistance 
He  suffered  the  little  ssllow  man  to  run 
through  h»s  pockets,  snd  to  band  the 
contents  over  to  Larsen.  Silently  he 
watched  the  latter  open  his  pocketltook. 
He  even  smiled  as  Larsen  opened  his 
clgaietteease.  1-nrseA  caught  the  smile. 

“This  is,  prrhao*.  more  serious  thun 
vou  think.  Mr.  Endicott-  Look  here." 
lie  liecame  suddenly  friendly.  “This 
girl  is  nothing  to  you.  is  she?  And  even 
if  she  is — we  don't  mean  her  any  harm. 
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her  we  could  convince  her  that  she’s 
ull  wrong,  all  iirimg.'  Suppose  you 
lead  us  tu  her.  and — "  Impulsively  h*» 
handed  Kndicott  the  things  »*f  which 
Benchlvy  hud  ju*t  rifled  his  pickets. 
M Let's  have  u  Miiokc  and  discuss  this 
in  a  friendly  fashion." 

He  drew  a  cigar  from  hi*  pocket  and 
lighted  it.  Endicott  open«f\l  hi*,  own 
cigarette  case  He  crossed  his  legs 
comfortably  and  inhaled  deeply.  I#ell* 
Kildare,  scenting  danger  here,  had  fled 
The  more  time  Leila  had  the  surer  she 
could  make  her  escape  Kndicott  wa¬ 
in  im>  hurry.  Hr  puffed  again  at  hi* 
cigarette.  And  then,  through  u  huzc. 
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riir  awuy,  he  m»w  Kiin»  on  thi*  fact’M  of 
Larscm,  Benchley,  and  Strombrra.  Thr 
riwm  began  turning  around;  the  floi>r 
l-*gan  to  heave  up  and  down  likr  thf 
irrmind  kwoII  nf  the  or^an.  M»-  removed 
the  cigarette  from  hi*  lipn;  he  Htarvsl 
at  it.  By  a  mighty  effort  he  concen¬ 
trated  upon  it.  It  was  not  his  usual 
brand.  Larsen  must  have  deftly  sub¬ 
stituted  some  of  his  own — drugged  - 
for  Kndicott's  pet  brand.  Hr  rone  to 
his  fret.  Lar*rn  rnught  him  and  g»‘i»llv 
rased  him  to  the  floor. 

•'That  hell  boy.  Stroml»rrg  yu  li\e«| 
him?” 

4*Jlr'd  mII  hu»  ^»ul  for  half  what  I 
leave  him."  grunted  Stromherg. 

•*AII  right,  then.  You  uin!  Hrmhlry 
take  him  down  the  back  stairs,  the 
one*  the  girl  must  have  left  by.  Say 
he’»  drunk.  Pul  him  in  the  machine 
and  take  him  to  McCord/* 

Benchley's  sallow  face  whitened,  "lie 
ain't — dead,  is  he?” 

Larsen  sneered.  "Dear  little  Bench- 
ley,  who  loves  to  stay  at  home  und  plan ! 
It  ain't  so  much  fun  when  you  do  the 
work  yourself,  is  it?"  His  manner  be¬ 
came  more  harsh.  '“No,  you  yellow  mutt, 
he  ain’t  dead.  He  ain’t  even  “out.*  He’s 

C*t  daydreaming;  that's  all.  Here. 
Ip  me  up  with  him.” 

HE  had  not  been  asleep:  that  Kndt 
colt  knew.  He  remembered  per¬ 
fectly  smoking  the  cigarette  that  he 
had  withdrawn  from  his  own  case.  Hr 
remembered  being  taken  downstairs, 
assisted  by  Bencnlev  and  Strumbery 
He  remembered  11  ride  in  u  machine, 
lemetnhered  being  half  carried  up  a 
half  doxen  steps  to  a  door,  being 
dragged  along  a  corridor,  and  to* Ned 
unceremoniously  into  a  barely  f urn iahed 
room  His  eyes  had  not  closed  during 
all  this,  nor  during  the  time  thul  had 
followed,  that  might  have  been  minutes 
und  might  have  been  hours.  Hr  only 
knew  thut  hr  had  liren  incapable  of 
speech,  of  action,  although  not  uncon 
scious.  But  now  the  effects  of  the  tlmg 
had  worn  off.  He  felt  wruk,  a  trifle 
nau  sea  test,  but  hardly  worse  than  He 
might  have  frit  aftrr  a  bad  night's  rest 
And  his  couragr  was  unimpaired  a**  hr 
looked  at  Curzon  McCord. 

"Aide  to  speak?"  queried  McCord. 

In  u  dressing  gown — not  the  one  he 
had  worn  at  the  Birmingham,  but  a 
more  gaudy  affair — und  shapeless  car 
pet  slippers,  McCord  had  come  silently 
into  the  room  where  Kndicott  was  con¬ 
fined,  and  seated  himself  calmly  upon 
an  old-fashioned  haircloth  sofa. 

Kndicott  rose  to  his  feet  A  slight 
dizziness  made  him  grasp  the  bark  of 
a  chair  for  support. 

"Sit  down;  don't  try  to  stand.  You'll 
be  all  right  in  ten  minutes.  It  leaves 
nu  after  effect." 

"Thoughtful  of  you  to  tell  me  that,"  * 
said  Kndicott  His  eyes  hurt  him  a 
trifle,  and  he  shut  them  for  a  moment. 
Reopened,  the  pain  almost  entirely  left 
them.  But  he  was  a  bit  stiff  from  his 
minutes — or  hours — of  lying  upon  an 
uncarpeted  floor.  Gingerly  he  sank  into 
the  chair. 

"May  1  ask.  Mr.  McCord,  what  it’s 
all  about?"  he  said  after  a  moment. 

"You  have  a  certain  envelope.  Mr. 
Kndicott  Not  on  your  person,  hut  you 
have  it  somewhere.  I  want  it." 

"ijuite  sure  I  have  it.  eh?" 

"My  niece  gave  it  to  you." 

"Quite  sure  she's  your  niece  too,  eh?" 
McCord's  eyes  blazed.  "We  won't 
wander  from  our  subject.  Mr.  Kndi 
cott.  That  envelope  and  its  contents. 
How  long  will  it  tuke  you  to  get  it 
for  me?" 

Kndicott  eyed  the  old  man  smilingly 
"Let’s  see,  Mr.  McCord;  this  is  1917 
Would  1 947  be  soon  enough?" 

McCord  nodded  his  head  gravely 
The  fire  in  his  eyes  burned  less  fierce¬ 
ly.  He  seemed  considering,  and  in  this 
calmer  mood  somehow  he  was  more 
threatening  than  when  outspoken  wrath 
swayed  him.  "One  would  expect  some¬ 
thing  like  this  from  you,  Mr.  KndicotL 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  a  remark 
ably  gallant  record.  To  look  lightly, 
humorously,  at  death  -you  understand, 
of  course,  Mr.  Endicott,  that  it  \*  death 
which  lies  ahead?" 

"1  am  not  a  fool,  Mr.  McCord."  Endi¬ 
cott  replied. 

"Most  certainty  not  ” 

"And  neither  arc  you,  Mr.  McCord." 
"Eh?  I  don't  quite  understand.  Mr. 
Endicutt." 

"No?  Let  me  make  myself  more 
clear.  You  have  made  me  your  pris¬ 
oner,  Mr.  McCord.  But  Miss  Kildare 
is  still  free.  Even  now  the  police-  " 
"You  underestimate  me.  Mr.  End!- 
cotL"  McCord's  harsh  features  relaxed 
in  a  smile.  "It  so  happens  that —  You 
have  youth.  Mr.  Endicott.  A  wonderful 
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(bin*  i:-  y.>uth.  Mis#  Kildare  i*  young 
aUo.  I  think  that  she  would  deeply 
regret  Uiking  any  action  that  would 
result  in  vour  let  us  call  iU  departure 
<  ih.  no,  Mr  Kmlkott.  di*vm#*  front  youi 
mind  any  thought  of  the  police.  Min- 
Kildare  lu»R  informal  that  if  *h» 

guer  to  the  police  you  will  go  to — ahull 
we  say  Heaven?1* 

THE  smile  left  hi*  lips.  It  had  never 
been  in  hi*  eye*. 

"Listen,  Mr.  Kndicott:  you  have  med¬ 
dled  in  important  matter*.  The  penalty 
for  such  meddling  ordinarily —  Hut 
these  are  extraordinary  circumatano*- 
Procurc  that  envelope  for  me,  give  in. 
your  promise  that  you  will  forget  ih* 
event#  of  the  past  few  hour*,  and-  >«*<» 
will  he  at  liberty,  Mr.  Kndicott.*' 

"Ami  Miss  Kildare?*' 

“What  about  her?” 

"She  will  be  at  liberty  ton?" 

"You  take  n  deep  interest  in  my 
niece.”  #  . 

“A  very  deep  interest  in  Mis*  Kil 
dare  who  is  not  your  niece,"  retort**  * 
Kndicott. 

"Mis*  Kildare  is  in  my  charge.  Her 
affairs  need  in  no  way  concern  you. 
Mr.  Kndicott.'* 

"But  suppose  that  they  do  concern 
me — vitally. 

"In  that  case  you  will  have  to  forgi-t, 
Mr.  Kndicott.  And.  as  1  remar ked  .1 
moment  ago.  you  are  young.  Youth 
forgets  quickly.  Mi*s  Kildare  is  not 
for  you." 

"Still.  1  am — one  hesitates  to  relate 
his  good  qualities,  Mr.  McCord,  but  •" 
"If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  intend 
marrying  Miss  Kddare  myself,  what 
then?"  asked  McCord. 

"I  should  be  very  frank,  Mr.  McCord 
I  should  reply  that  you  are  a  silly,  pr* 
sumptuous  old  mail.*' 

Beneath  his  dressing  gown  McCordV 
thin  limb#  shook.  He  tom*,  "It  is  quit* 
unnecessary  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Kndicott. 
that  1  have  sufficient  men  in  thi*  house 
to  prevent  your  making  your  escape.*' 
Kndicott  nodded.  "I’ve  Wen  nwar 


Kndicott  nodded.  "1  vf  been  aware  •  1 
that.” 

"And  1  know  that  it  is  nuite  useles- 
to  talk  further  with  you,  Mr.  Endicol! 
It  ia  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  we  find  Miss  Kildare.  After  that 
Mr.  Kndicott —  I>o  you  believe  in  litsl. 
Mr.  Kndicott?" 

Endicott  bowed  assent. 

"I  should  advise  you  to  make  you 
peace  with  Him,  Mr.  Kndicott.” 

lie  moved  to  the  door.  "Oh.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cord,"  said  Endicott. 

The  gray  old  man  turned.  "Well?" 

"These  cigarette*,  Could  I  have  son* 
fresh  ones?” 

McCord’s  answer  was  to  slam  the 
door.  But  even  as  the  key  turned  11 
the  lock  Kndicott'#  lip*  lost  their  im 
pertinent,  somewhat  quizzical  smile 
Supposing  that  Leila  Kildare 
afraid  to  go  to  the  police.  McCord  w«- 
intone,  ye*,  but — many  a  murder  Imi* 
been  committed  by  an  insane  pernor 
McCord's  insanity  rendered  him.  if 
anything,  the  more  dangerous.  Endi¬ 
cott  paced  thoughtfully  up  and  dow 
the  shabby  room. 

(7*o  be  continued  nest  week) 


The  Electrician's  Friend 


The  electrician’s  labors  arc  light¬ 
ened  wherever  Robbins  6c  Myers 
Motors  speed  the  work  and  ease 
the  work. 

Pime  formerly  spent  by  him  in 
repairs  is  now  utilized  in  arranging 
the  power  system  for  still  greater 
efficiency.  An  occasional  oiling 
and  "all  is  well”  with  the  motors. 

Robbins  6c  Myers  performance 
enables  him  to  grow  with  produc¬ 
tion.  Not  forgetting  that  reduction 
of  maintenance  expense  follows  as 
a  direct  result  of  maintained  out¬ 
put  through  uninterrupted  R6cM 
Motor  service. 

Twenty  -  one  years  of  quality 
motor  building  is  the  R6cM  reason 
for  this  dependability  and  saving. 
Users  of  motors  ranging  from  1-40 
to  30  horsepower  have  long  real- 
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Quality  Automobiles ,  An  Investment 


HP  WO  years  ago  automobile 
1  dealers  faced  what  seemed 
likely  to  become  a  serious  affair 
— that  of  disposing  of  Used  Cars, 
taken  in  exchange  on  sales  of 
new  cars. 

Manufacturers,  also,  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  felt  we  even  were 
approaching  the  “saturation 
point.” 

Today,  used  cars  of  high  quality 
are  eagerly  welcomed  by  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers.  The  used  car 
has  become  as  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  new  car — provided 
that  the  car  is  of  high  quality 
backed  by  reliable  manufacture. 

There  arc  some  1916  models 
which — after  two  years  of  service 
— are  selling  for  higher  prices 
today  than  they  sold  for  originally. 

These  cars  are  Delco  equipped. 
A  careful  study  of  the  re-sale  value 
of  cars,  and  the  increase  in  re-sale 


values  during  the  past  year,  shows 
that  those  carrying  Delco  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  are  selling  for 
higher  prices  than  many  others. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  increased 
re-sale  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  cars  have  Delco  equipment. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  willing  to  spend 
the  increased  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  Delco  equipment 
has  also  been  willing  to  put  into 
his  cars  a  quality  of  workmanship 
and  materials  that  makes  for  a 
good,  durable  performance. 

HP  HE  plain  facts  reiterate  that 
the  first  cost  is  not  the  most 
important  thing,  and  that  “Qual¬ 
ity  is  remembered  long  after  price 
is  forgotten.” 

The  man  who  buys  a  Delco* 
equipped  car  is  not  spending 
money,  but  making  an  investment 
— and  the  interest  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  is  represented  by  the  in¬ 
creased  re-sale  value  of  his  car. 
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Every  golden,  gladdening  glass  of  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale 
is  a  royal  temptation  to  you  to  go  out  and  get  thirsty  again 
and  make  the  second  glass  necessary.  The  supreme  drink¬ 
ing  enjoyment,  sealed  up  in  every  bottle  of  Clicquot,  has 
made  thirst  cultivation  a  favorite  sport  of  the  nation.  Y our 
first  bottle  makes  you  a  keen  Clicquot  fan.  Made  of  purest 
ingredients  and  safe  and  healthful  for  the  thirsty  of  all  ages. 
Buy  by  the  case  from  your  grocer  or  druggist.  Then  thirst 
will  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  your  home  at  all  times. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY.  MILLIS.  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 

How  a  Great  Company  Protects  You 

Against  Higher  Prices  for  a  Standard  Product 

By  Burton  Wynne 

How,  after  two  decades  of  selling  at  $100,  the  price  of  the  Oliver 
Typewriter,  latest  model,  was  reduced  to  $49.  How  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  for  the  public.  If  war-time  economies 
and  efficiencies  interest  you,  this  account  claims  your  attention. 


This  is  the  story  -simply  told  — 
of  a  new  idea,  how  it  was  conceived, 
how  it  was  executed. 

It  tells  how  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  resisted  an  increase  in  its 
price  to  #110  or  #125 — how  this  re¬ 
sistance  marked  a  revolutionary  step 
in  selling.  And  a  distinct  achieve¬ 
ment  in  business  annals. 

Heralding  Lower  Price* 

It  heralds  lower  prices,  instead  of 
higher.  And  an  unusual  saving.  It 
tells  how  economies  were  attained. 
And  how  you  profit. 

It  is  about  the  #101)  Oliver,  which, 
with  the  Declaration  of  War,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  #49. 

What  other  article  do  you  know 
that  is  now  half  price? 

New  Thrift  Ideas 

The  #49  Oliver  is  not  a  substitute, 
nor  a  cheaper,  war-time  model.  It  is 
the  identical  #101)  machine,  with  the 
same  materials  and  the  same  precise 
workmanship. 

It  is  a  machine  such  as  all  would 
expect  to  rise  in  price,  considering 
the  tendencies  of  the  times,  the 
higher  cost  of  metals  and  labor. 

Here  is  limv  the  price  was  cut  in 
two:  The  #51  which  you  now  save 
used  to  go  towards  selling  you  a 
typewriter.  This  extravagance  is  no 
longer  necessary. 


Bought  and  Used  By 

United  Sun**  Sreel  LV*rporaik*i 

Montjpimrn  \V ard  &  Cxwnpany 

B.iU|wm  l/KT>ninlivr  \\  •  *t L  * 

PrtttthV K »nia  Railnvad 

CVtlunib*j  C’i»-  Ixrd  &  Thomav 

BriMrhem  Sled  Coaijum 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co 
New  York  fcxk-on 

CUirtt,  Peabid)  k  C*ix. 
Xavrmal  City  Rank  «>f  \evi  York 
Hart,  Scluffner  k  Marx 

Encyclopedia  BriiamiHj 

American  Br«*Jjcr  Company 

Otis  Elrcatnr  CxHiii'«ny 

DUnvinij  Mauli  Company 

Fore  River  Ship  Builiiinc  Corporation 
Bov  ScnuU  of  America 

Corn  Product*  Refining  t'“ 

R«i*tnj|  bJrvalrd  R.cI'a.m 
And  oirr  hco.nno  ath rn. 


'1'here  are  no  longer  I5.1XK)  Oliver 
salesmen  and  agents.  Nor  costly 
branch  houses  in  50  cities.  In  dozens 
of  daring  ways  the  Oliver  executives 
gain  new  economics.  Kvery  selling 
waste  is  taboo. 

This  is  the  new-day  way  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Only  the  sales  plan  is  changed. 
Not  the  machine.  You  get  a  brand 
new  Oliver,  latest  model,  yet  save  #51. 
All  by  avoiding  wasteful  ways. 

All  the  further  details  arc  told,  all 
the  facts  exposed  in  an  amazing  docu¬ 
ment  entitled  “The  I  ligh  Cost  of  Type¬ 
writers  — The  Reason  and  the  Rem¬ 
edy,”  which  the  coupon  below  brings. 


W as  Now 

$  i  $49 


Half  Price  in  Double  Price  Times 


The  Plan  Today 

'The  new  Oliver  Plan  has  been  a 
great  success.  The  Oliver  goes  direct 
from  the  makers  to  you.  You  are  your 
own  salesriian  and  thus  save  #51. 

Here  is  the  idea.  Note  its  simplicity. 

You  mail  the  coupon  and  the  Oliver 
coines  for  Five  Days’  Free  Trial.  No 
money  down. 

If  you  keep  it,  pay  at  the  rate  of  #3 
per  month.  If  you  return  it,  even  the 
transportation  charges  are  refunded. 

NOTE —  We  linpe  10  be  *blc  to  maintain  the  $4'» 
price.  But  if  the  r«»4t  o?  Libor  and  materials  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  up.  we  may  fie  forced  to  increase  this 
price.  We  do  not  wish  to.  But  we  advise  you  to  act 
now  to  be  certain  of  getting  y.nir  Oliver  Nine  at  $4!i. 


$2,000,000  Guarantee 

Remember,  a  #2,(XK),(XX>  concern 
guarantees  this  #49  Oliver  to  be  the 
identical  #100  Oliver — not  the  slight¬ 
est  change  has  taken  place.  It  is  the 
No.  9,  the  latest  and  best  Oliver, 
used  by  many  of  the  greatest  busi¬ 
nesses. 

The  Oliver  has  a  standard  key¬ 
board,  so  that  all  may  turn  to  it  and 
use  it  without  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  operate  and  famed 
for  fine  workmanship  and  durability. 

Over  fXX).(K)l)  Olivers  have  been 
sold. 


Save  $51  This  Easy  Way 

At  any  price,  you  cannot  buy  a 
finer  typewriter  than  The  Oliver.  If 
any  machine  should  cost  .#100,  it  is 
this  splendid  No.  9. 

At  #49,  you  save  #51  without  the 
slightest  sacrifice.  In  fact,  you  get 
the  utmost  for  your  money. 

And  you  arc  encouraging  a  great 
movement.  You  are  recognizing  and 
practicing  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  Thrift  and  Efficiency. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now  and  send 
for  either  The  Oliver  or  for  further 
information. 


Canadian  Pnrc, 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

I02A  Oliver  Typewriter  Bide.,  C  hicago,  III. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY  -  This  <01  ipon  will 
bring  yew  either  the  Oliver  Nine  lor  free  trial 
nr  further  information,  (  heck  carefully  which 
ynq  wish. 

t?Wi 


THE  OUVFJt  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

I02A  Oliver  Typewriter  Bu.ld.n,  Chscsv*.  III. 

J*Kip  n*r  a  nr»  Otivrr  Nine  Inr  five  dsy*‘  lr*e  m.per 
not*  III  keep  it.  I  Mill  pas  St*  .it  the  rs»e  ol  i*  per 
Ih.  Thr  til Ir  to  remain  in  !•>«»  until  luoly  p*i.J  flm. 
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My  r hipping  point  i« 

Thi%  doc*  uot  place  mr  under  any  oftiliaatiun  to  buy.  U  I 
choose  tn  return  the  Oliver.  1  will  ship  it  bark  it  your 
capertkc  si  lb*  md  a\  five 

Do  nnl  -end  a  mat  hire  until  I  nrdrr  il  M Sal  me 

J  vour  The  Huh  i*n«.r  of  Typewriters-  »h' 

and  ihr  Remedy."  i<mr  <If  lutt  raisin*  md 
lurtbcr  mlocfnairon. 
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Twenty-two  thousand  buildings 
for  750,000  men  in  90  days!  This 
record  of  construction  in  sixteen  U.S. 
Army  cantonments  has  never  been 
equaled  f 


“T here  is  n<ru'  a  Fisk  Tire 
for  reefy  motor  vehicle  that  rolls' 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  have  brought  isolated  camp  sites, 
munition  cities  and  ship-building  plants  to  within 
easy  distance  of  vital  supply  bases. 

They  have  overcome  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
of  transportation  and  prevented  disastrous  delays. 

No  truck  can  be  more  dependable  than  its  tires! 

Fisk  Solid  Truck  Tires  are  rugged,  dependable  and 
built  to  wear— ready  to  go  over  the  top  in  any  service, 
at  any  time. 

When  you  need  dependable  solid  tires— buy  Fisk. 


FISK  SOLID  TIDES 
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THE  INTERRUPTED  POKER  GAME 


The  eretr  of  a  Canadian  motor-mounted  antiaircraft  gun .  an  Hutu  heahte  a  French  road, 
are  haatity  muted  front  a  quiet  game  of  card*  hy  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  airplane 
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O  Committee  on  l’ubfcr  Isfanastion 


OUR  BATTLE  PLANES 

ARE  COMING  BY  LUCIAN  CARY 


t  smiled  at  each  other.  Really 
nothing  had  happened;  the  plane 
hnd  not  distinguished  itself ;  no 
test  had  taken  place.  Rut  one 
felt  that  the  spectacle  had  a 
touch  of  magnificence  even  while 
one  knew  that  it  was  only  the 
expected  performance.  It  was  a 
battle  plane— our  battle  plane, 
with  our  motor— and  you  know 
i*  -.aid  about  that  motor. 

n  Frenchman,  young,  but  an  old  and 
*  -poke  up.  41  Lots  of  power  there/*  he 
if-  a  bit  expensive,  don’t  you  think? 
u.*  <  *  thirty-seven  gallons  of  gas  an  hour/’ 


on  their  blast.  The  inex-  ■ 
orable  dial  recorded  the  a 
result  and  the  Wrights 
accepted  that  result.  ^ 
Whether  it  wus  pleasing 
or  not  did  not  affect  their  jude 
ment.  They  wanted  nothin!.* 
more  than  the  truth.  It  i  a 
rare  quality  among  men:  p'1 
verbially  rare  among  fishermen : 
and  apparently  almost  unki  i 
among  men  who  design,  fly,  ; 
criticize  uirplancs.  .  .  , 


A  Spart  floirn  hu  nn 
American  in  frartrr 


JULY 


HIS  7 


'Thirty  gallon*  an  Imur!”  l  thought.  #,So 
I  Ms  i *  the  real  secret.  The  Liberty  motor  has  power 
But  thirty-seven  gallon*  an  hour!*’ 

I  looked  to  Mr.  Wright  for  some  comment,  but  he 
said  nothing.  Everybody  talked  about  something 
els* 

On  the  way  hack  Mr.  Wright  did  some  figuring 
with  a  pencil  and  paper. 

"Well/*  he  staid  slowly,  when  he  had  checked  his 
calculations,  Mthat  isn’t  so  bad.  Thirty-seven  gallons 
an  hour  comes  to  a  little  more  than  half  a  pound  per 
horsepower  hour.  That  is  a  gTeat  deal  better  than 
they  get  with  automobile  motors  and  about  as  good 
as  anybody  gets  with  airplane  motors-” 

“How  about  speed?”  I  asked.  I  had  read  in  two 
ably  conducted  metropolitan  dailies  that  the  De 
Haviland  equipped  with  the  Liberty  motor  does  more 
than  l Ilf)  miles  an  hour;  and  I  had  been  confiden¬ 
tially  Informed  hy  a  man  who  had  been  flying  one 
that  it  did  189  miles  an  hour. 

“The  De  llaviland  ia  doing  123  to  125  miles  an 
hour.”  Mr.  Wright  said. 

I  expresses!  my  disappointment.  I  had  rend  that 
week  an  article  by  n  young  American  ace  about  a 
machine  the  French  were  using  that  did 
146  miles  an  hour.  I  had  heard  that 
the  standard  speed  for 
Spads  was  1.15  miles 
an  hour.  Why  were  we 
building  a  hattle  plane 
that  did  only  123  or  125 
miles  un  hour?  Wasn't 
that  awfully  slow? 

Wright  didn't  think  it 
was  slow;  he  thought  it 
was  fast.  And  graduully 
it  dnwned  on  me  that 
Wright  did  not  credit  the 
145  .  mile  story 
“Well”  I  said, 

“you  mean  that 
it’s  difficult  for  proud 
young  men  to  tell  the 
truth  about  how  fa»-t 
they've  flown.” 

"Yes,”  he  said.  “ItV 
so  difficult  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  spec.! 

It  isn't  easy  to  meu 
ure  it  accurately  from 
the  ground.” 

Later,  Wright  showed 
me  his  apparatus  for 
testing  the  air-speed 
indicators  the  Coven 
ment  has  been  buying 
He  has  found  them 
from  10  to  40  per  cent 
off.  Which  may  explain 
why  thoroughly  hone-t 
newspaper  men  give 
the  He  llaviland  batt  • 

plane  eight  or  ten  more  m  •  an  hour  than  Orville 

Wright  does. 

The  machine  ought  to  a  gu«-l  deal  faster  than 
it  does  now,  The  model  tl  ••  y  a  •  turning  nut  in 
quantity  at  Dayton  is  equipped  with  wire  cab!, 
between  the  struts.  This  <•  i  -crus-  of  cable 
slim  enough  to  the  eye  it  rs  the  thicknc  *  '»f  your 
little  finger — but  it  1-  Im*  thick  for  speed.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  now  being  made  to  roll  streamline  wire  in 
this  country— wire,  tl  n,  ■<»  shaped  It  olfet  • 

the  least  resistance  to  the  air  in  pr«r  rli<m  tu  i* 
strength.  America  !»;•-  not  n  anufartured  Chi?  wire 
hitherto  and  it  ban  I  . 

ply  from  abroad.  Wright  ha^  calculated  that  the 
difference  between  a  machine  equipped  with  the 
round  wire  cable  and  it  machine  equipped  with 
streamline  wire  will  he  hetw  en  and  eigl  »  <1.- 
rin  hour.  If  this  Cftlculat  1  '• 

If  a  v»la  nds  may  eventually  fly  as  fast  as  they  are 
now  currently  reported  to  fly. 

This  matter  of  flying  speed  is  a  delicate  nne.  hut 
it's  hound  to  come  up  again.  One  will  do  well  to 
cut  10  per  cent  off  any  air-speed  figures  he  hears 
unless  he  has  excellent  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
person  speaking  is  talking  actual  accomplishment 
rather  than  wishes. 

The  De  Haviland  machine  represents  our  final 
choice — or  let  us  err  on  the  side  of  safety  —our 
present  final  choice  -  of  a  buttle  plane.  It  is  the  only 
righting  machine  in  quantity  production  at  the 
present  time. 

Choosing  a  Battle  Plane 

THE  military  commission  which  went  abroad  a 
year  ago  to  study  foreign  planes  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  members  were  promptly  captured  by  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  the  Handley- Pnge  bombing 
machine.  The  model  then  in  use  had  two  motors, 
developing  nearly  a  thousand  horsepower  It  car¬ 
ried  a  ton  or  ho  of  bombs  in  addition  to  its  crew  and 
a  supply  of  gasoline  sufficient  for  a  leng  flight.  The 
commission  listened,  observed,  and  cabled  home  that 
Handley- Page  was  the  answer. 

And  having  settled  the  matter  beyond  penadvrn- 


lure  I  hey  went  t«»  France  There  they  discovered 
the  Spad.  It  was  about  the  time  the  Spud  succeeded 
the  Nieuport  as  the  avion  de  rhasae.  among  such 
flyers  as  the  famous  Cygne  squadron  with  whom 
(tuynemer  flew.  The  Snad  wa *  at  the  opposite 
extreme  from  the  Handley  Page.  The  Spad  was 
small,  fast,  quick  to  maneuver.  It  carried  two  fixed 
machine  guns  above  the  motor,  synchronised  to  shoot 
through  the  propeller,  and  was  flown  and  fought  by 
a  single  man.  Our  military  commission  cabled  home 
that  Spads  were  the  answer. 

And  having  again  settled  the  vexed  question,  they 
went  to  Italy  There  they  discovered  the  Caproni. 
The  Caproni  was  even  bigger  than  the  Handley- 
Pagc.  It  also  had  records  for  long-distance  flying. 
It  could  carry  two  tons  of  bombs — or  anyway  a  ton. 
The  commission  wavered  and  was  lost  They  cabled 
home  that  Cnpronis  were  the  answer. 

The  situation  thus  created  required  some  little 
resolving.  Three  thousand  Spads  were  ordered  built  at 
the  Curtin  plant  in  Buffalo.  One  John  J.  Pershing 
afterward  canceled  the  order.  No  Spoils  were  built. 

It  was  discovered  that,  however  effective  Spads 
might  he  in  single  combat  with  the  Hermun  Alba- 
tro*.  Spads  alone  couldn't  win  the  war. 
A  Spad  is  perfectly  good  in  combat  with 
another  machine  of  its  own  type,  but 
very  little  good  for  anything  else.  It 
cannot  carry  bombs,  it  in  unsuitable  for 
observation  or  photography. 

It  was  discovered,  further,  that  big 
bombing  machines  like  the  Handley- 
Page  and  the  Caproni  were  too  Blow 
to  use  in  broad  daylight.  Except  at 
night  they  were  an  easy  prey  to 
faster  machines  and  to  antiaircraft 
gun*.  They  were  built  for  night 
bombing  and  they  were  good  for 
'  nothing  else. 

The  De  llaviland  four,  a  two 
seulcr  general-purpose  fighting  ma¬ 
chine,  developed  in  England,  was 
finally  chosen  us  u  compromise. 

This  machine  can  be  used  for 
fighting,  fur  bombing,  for  reconnois- 
sance.  It  carries  four  machine  guns 
—two  fixed  guns  in  front  of  the 
pilot,  geared  to  shoot  through  the 
propeller,  and  two  mounted  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  truck  which  surrounds  the  Oh¬ 


io  which  it  can  fly. I  Barring  nne  or  two  experi¬ 
mental  machines,  the  lb*  Haviland  four,  with  a 
Rolls- Royer  motor  of  375  horsepower,  heat  them  all. 

On  an  average  of  the  three  significant  items  of 
speed,  climb,  and  ceiling  the  De  llaviland  w ns  su¬ 
preme.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  version  of  the  Dr 
Haviland  with  a  Liberty  motor,  turning  up  at  least 
fifty  more  horsepower  than  the  Rolls-Royce,  should 
not  eventually  surpass  the  English  De  Haviland  in 
some  slight  degree.  Indeed,  I  heard  a  tale  of  an 
Englishman,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
now  in  this  country  with  a  RoKls-motored  De  Havi¬ 
land,  who  has  bo  far  avoided  anything  like  n  scratch 
race  with  the  Liberty-motored  De  Haviland.  On  one 
occasion,  the  story  goes,  he  started  up  alone.  Eager 
American  mechanics  immediately  rolled  out  the  Lib¬ 
erty  engine.  It  left  the  ground  two  minutes  behind 
the  Englishman  and  caught  him  at  lOjOOfi  feet. 

They  tell  you  at  Dayton  that  the  De  Haviland  with 
our  motor  will  climb  to  10,000  fret  in  seven  and  a 
half  minutes.  They  will  tell  yeti  that  thry  have  doin* 
it  in  seven  minute*  flat.  Rut  seven  and  a  naif  min¬ 
utes  i*  nearly  four  times  as  fust  as  a  Herman  Rump 
ler  the  British  rcrcntly  tested  will  climb. 

Not  that  the  Hermans  have  no  machines  capable 
of  10,000  feet  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  But  in 
general  they  have  gone  in  for  slower  machines  than 
the  Allies.  They  prefer  the  sturdy  six-cylinder 
Mercedes  motor,  relatively  moderate  in  power,  but 
wonderfully  reliable,  and  depend  on  getting  up  very 
high  before  they  fight  and  then  diving  to  get  speed. 

How  Fast  Can  We  Turn  Them  Out? 

Jl'ST  what  account  of  themselves  our  Dr  Haviland* 
will  give  in  *inglc  fights  with  smaller,  quicker- 

turning  machines  may  perhaps  be  left  to  trial. 
Orville  Wright,  who  learned  to  fly  in  machine*  that 
would  turn  in  a  smaller  circle  than  anything  now  in 
use  on  the  western  front,  told  me  he  would  rather 
fight  in  a  Spad  than  in  a  De  Haviland  on  this  account 
But  our  present  theory  i*  that  there  will  not  be  very 
much  single-handed  fighting  for  the  De  llaviland*  to 
do.  That  work  ifi  already  pretty  well  taken  care 
of  hy  the  Allies,  who  have  been  building  and  fighting 
single -M*a ter*  these  four  years. 

We  lire  buying  some  single-seaters  abroad,  and 
an  order  for  some  British  S.  E  6  sp.-rd  scouts, 
single-seaters,  wa*  recently  given  the  Curtis*  plant. 

In  udditlon.  we  have  ordered  1,000  Handley- Page 
bombing  machines  and  1,000  Caproni*.  And  there 
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server's  seat.  It*  one  apparent  weakness  a*  a 
fighting  machine  is  that  it  cannot  maneuver  as 
quickly  a*  a  single-seater  of  less  wing  spread. 

It  carries  250  pounds  in  its  bomb  racks.  That 
sound*  like  very  little  after  the  figures  for  the 
Handley-Pagr  and  the  Caproni.  But  these  big  ma¬ 
chine*  require  three  or  four  motor*  to  drive  them 
and  large  crews  to  operate  them.  We  can  build 
thrre  or  four  De  Haviland*  to  one  Handlcy-Page 
or  Caproni.  It  is  probable  that  hour  for  hour,  dollar 
for  dollar,  and  man  for  man  the  Dr  llavilands  will 
do  a*  much  damage  with  bombs  a*  either  of  the 
big  machines. 

The  De  Haviland  is  better  suited  to  reconnoinsance 
than  any  other  type.  It  is  big  enough  to  photograph 
from.  It  carries  a  wireless  set.  And  finally — it  is  fast. 

I  examined  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  tabu¬ 
lated  information  about  airplanes  furnished  our  Gov. 
ernment  by  the  Allies.  There  on  a  single  sheet  were 
the  records  of  more  than  twenty  machines — records, 
among  others,  of  their  speed  at  three  air  levels, 
their  carrying  capacity,  their  rate  of  climb,  their 
ceiling  I  The  ceiling  of  an  airplane  is  the  altitude 


are  a  number  of  experiments  with  other  types  under 
way,  including  the  two-«eated  Bristol. 

And  it  i*  the  De  llaviland  which  looks  best  of  them 
all  But  it  is  the  Dr  Haviland  on  which  we  are 
banking.  How  many  are  we  going  to  build  ill  the 
next  ten  months? 

There  are  now  four  large  factories  equipped  to 
huild  them:  the  Dayton- Wright  Company,  the  Fisher 
Body  Corporation  at  Detroit,  the  Curtiss  Company 
ut  Buffalo,  and  the  Standard  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  There 
are  other  plants  building  airplanes.  and  numerous 
shop*  turning  out  parts,  but  the  four  plant*  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  ones  counted  on  for  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  of  De  llavilands.  The  Dayton- W right  Com¬ 
pany,  being  at  the  fountainhead  of  information, 
achieved  quantity  production  more  than  two  month* 
ago.  On  June  15  they  were  turning  out  twelve  a 
day.  Their  schedule  call*  eventually  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  a  day. 

The  Fisher  Brothers  at  Detroit  were  later  in  get¬ 
ting  started,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
Five  Fisher*  build  about  3fl  per  cent  of  all  the  auto¬ 
mobile  bodies  used  in  the  (Cnnthwed  no 
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intrusion  I  had  forgotten  the  likelihood  of  confu¬ 
sion.  I  Maid:  •'Ye*.*' 

“But  we  are  not  open  for  business,”  added  the 
chairman, 

“N-n-no.  I  sup — I  understand.”  stammered  the 
visitor.  “Not  regular  business.  But  my — that 
the  business  that — that  I  came  on.  It — isn't  regu¬ 
lar  business.  It's— special.9* 

“Who  sent  you  here?”  The  question  came  from 
Dr.  Kelsey  in  n  curious  tone. 

“It  was— I  was  to  say  that  Big  Ben  recom¬ 
mended  me.” 

Big  Ben  Kelleher  was  one  of  the  more  notorious 
of  our  petty  bosses.  The  thing  became  clear  to  me 
instantly.  Our  viaitor  had  been  sent  to  the  l£)|*it 
Street  board  to  buy  an  exemption.  True,  he  didn't 
look  to  be  of  that  type,  but  his  hollow  eyes,  his 
twitching  hands,  his  quivering  lips  gave  the  dismal 
clue  of  cowardice.  The  man's  spirit  was  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  his  body  hardly  less  so.  |  pushed  a  chair  be¬ 
hind  him.  and  he  lapsed  into  it,  dropped  his  head  in 
his  hands,  and  sat  there,  slouched  and  shaking. 

Kelsey  signaled  to  us,  one  after  another:  “Leave 
this  to  me,”  and,  lest  we  should  mistake  the  situation, 
he  said  to  the  boy:  “You  were  to  come  to  the  Ellen 
Street  [with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  name]  hoard 
and  give  Big  Ben's  name!” 

“Yea." 

“Im  that  all!” 

The  young  giant  rose  slowly,  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  his  trouser*  pocket,  clutched  something  there, 
hesitated,  and  looked  up  distrustfully  at  the  physician. 
The  query  in  his  eyes  changed  as  he  studied  the  face 
before  him,  to  astonishment,  bewilderment,  unbelief. 
His  hand  came  out  of  his  pocket  empty. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked  shakenly. 

“The  medical  examiner.” 

Still  the  hoy  —  he  was  hardly  more  —  eyed  him 
doubtfully.  “You  don't  look  like  the  kind — ” 

“Neither  do  you.” 

'Tm  not.”  The  retort  was  swift  and  passionate. 
“Could  I  speak  to  you  alone?  Isn't  that  an  inner  room  ?" 

"Oh,  we're  all  in  this  together,”  Kelsey  assured  him. 

The  tremulous  viaitor  took  courage.  “I  suppose 
so.”  His  hand  went  back  to  hi*  pocket  and  trans¬ 
ferred  a  roll  of  yrllowdined  hills  to  his  waistcoat, 
slowly  and  with  intention. 

“I  see  that  Big  Ben  has  advised  you,”  remarked 
the  doctor  quietly. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  shameful  and  convincing 
re  veal  men  t  of  the  money  I  had  hardly  been  able  to 
believe  in  his  errand.  It  was  irreconcilable  with 
his  face;  with  that  type  of  face.  Cowardice  may  be 
the  merest  accident,  but  corruption!  Hope  hud 
persisted  within  me  that  there  was  some  redeeminir 
error  somewhere.  But  now — well,  I  couldn’t  look  at 
him.  My  eyes  were  abashed  as  before  some  out¬ 
rageous  exposure.  I  experienced  a  sort  of  sicknenH 
when  he  proceeded  to  lay  out  his  plan  of  escape. 

“It's — it’s  my  heart.  I've  got  a  weuk  heart.” 

“Naturally,”  assented  the  doctor. 

“I  suppose  you  have  to  make  an  examination.” 

“Quite  superfluous." 

"Then — ?”  He  paused,  uncertain,  questioning. 

“Go  on.” 

“I  don’t  know  what — what  more  there  is  to  say.9* 


PEACE  and  the  halm  of  tobacco  smoke  had  de¬ 
scended  gratefully  upon  the  troubled  atmosphere 
of  Draft  Board  No.  5.  A  hard  clay's  work  was  over. 
Every  shirker,  sllnker,  and  dodger  in  the  district,  I 
was  ready  to  believe,  had  chosen  that  particular  day 
to  come  and  present  a  plea  for  exemption,  which  we 
had  no  power  to  grant  even  had  we  the  will.  Our 
confidence  in  the  human  race  had  sunk  to  its  low¬ 
est  ebb.  Even  Roberts,  our  secretary,  gentlest  and 
most  charitable  of  men,  was  embittered. 

“It's  a  rotten  world!”  he  sighed. 

Martindale.  our  chairman,  stooped  to  pick  up  a 
crumpled  questionnaire  upon  which  a  disappointed  lady 
with  ii  borrowed  infant  had  wrought  her  resentment, 
and,  rising,  threw  open  the  window  to  the  night  air. 
“There  is  a  smell  of  brimstone  in  here,"  said  he. 
“Human  anger  is  said  to  have  a  poisonous  exhala¬ 
tion.”  I  suggested.  Half  of  our  visitors  to-day  went 
away  yearning  to  kill  ub.” 

“Unfeeling  brutes,  prejudiced  idiots,  crooked  polit¬ 
ical  tools,”  murmured  Roberts  retrospectively. 

“Is  that  what  they  call  you?”  smiled  Kelsey.  Kel- 
sey,  as  our  medical  examiner,  did  most  of  his  work  in 
his  own  office,  hut  liked  to  drop  in  after  hours  and 
Lulk  over  the  clay's  experiences.  We  always  felt  the 
bettor  for  hi*  coming.  Kelsey  had  that  quality. 

“Part,  only  part,"  the  chairman  answered  him. 
“They  fAtn&  the  resL" 

“Oh,  wr||,  it  might  be  worse.  It  might  be  true — 
as  it  i*  of  our  neighbors  across  the  canal.” 

“The  Ellen  Street  board?”  queried  Martindale. 
“I've  heard  rumors.  Have  they  got  the  proof?” 

The  young  physician  nodded.  “Graft  thoroughly 
systematized.  Slackers  certified  unfit  for  as  low  a? 
fifty  dollar*.  The  whole  political  underworld  is  in  it, 
on  commission.  Itll  be  in  the  newspaper*  to-morrow 
or  next  day.” 

“We'll  be  involved  in  the  scandal,  then,”  pruphe 
sied  Roberto.  "We're  the  Allen  Street  hoard;  they're 
the  Ellen  Street  hoard.  Sure  to  be  confused.” 

“That'll  help  Haynes's  political  ambitions,”  ob¬ 
served  the  chairman,  smiling  maliciously  at  me.  “By 
the  way,  Ned,  why  maintain  the  attitude  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  fox  terrier  at  the  mouth  of  a  phonograph?” 
“I've  been  thinking  I  heard  some  one  outoide.” 
“Spy  fever.  Take  his  temperature,  doctor.”  Never¬ 
theless,  all  listened — and  heard  nothing. 

“Why  Isn't  it  possible  to  handle  crooked  draft 
boards  us  spies?”  inquired  the  usually  mild  Roberts 
savagely.  "Stand  'em  up  against  a  wall  and  shoot 
'em.  Shooting’s  too  good  for  that  Ellen  Street  gang.” 

“How  do  we  know?”  said  Kelsey.  "Perhaps  there 
are  mitigating  circumstances.  I  understand  the  first 
case  they  let  off  a*  a  favor.  It  was  easy.  So  when 
a  ease  with  money  came  along  they  took  that  on.  And 
pretty  soon  it  was  a  system.  That  type  of  man.  the 
Ellen  Street  appointees,  can’t  xtaml  against  temptu 
tion.  How  can  you  expect  it?  It’s  Just  a  question 
of  how  Mining  the  temptation  i*.  a*  with  all  of  us." 


"‘Walpole  talks  of  a  man  and  hi*  price,"’  quoted 
Martindale  lightly.  “What's  your  price,  Dick?” 

This  was  a  safe  joke.  The  young  physician 
was  an  idealist  who  carried  his  idealism  in 
his  face  for  nil  to  see.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
young  Savonarola,  humanized  by  profound 
brooding,  deep-set  eye*,  a  face  at  which 
women  wondered.  Kelsey  moved  across  to 
the  window,  and  leaned  against  the  high  sill, 
facing  the  door. 

“How  do  I  know?”  he  said  thoughtfully. 
“Money  wouldn't  touch  me.  But,  then,  I  don’t 
need  money.  If  I  needed  anything  or  craved 
anything  very  bitterly,  as  that  poor  devil  of 
a  doctor  on  the  other  board  craved  heroin— yes,  he 
was  a  drug  fiend— I  suppose  I'd  adjust  my  conscience 
little  by  little,  under  the  proper  pressure.  Bettor 
men  than  I  have  dune  it.” 

“But  not- your  kind  of  man,”  said  Roberts. 

“Every  kind  of  man.”  insisted  the  other.  “Look 
at  it  scientifically.  Properly  it's  a  problem  in  the 
theory  of  static*.  Take  the  resistant  tensile  strength 
of  a  conscience  as  one  element — ” 

“He's  off.”  murmured  the  chairman,  settling  back 
comfortably.  “Dr.  Kelsey  has  the  floor.” 

We  all  listened  contentedly.  For  Kelsey,  in  his 
moments  of  philosophizing,  is  a  bewildering  thinker, 
hut  an  inspired  talker.  And  so  he  went  on  to  prove 
<to  his  own  intellectual  satisfaction)  the  limits  of 
honor,  faith,  and  loyalty— he,  to  whom  any  man  in 
that  room  would  have  intrusted  his  dearest  pos- 
•«**K»on  without  a  qualm.  All  through  it  I  had  the 
uneasy  sense  of  a  presence  outside,  something  un¬ 
heard  or  heard  only  by  the  inner  eur,  waiting  and 
imminent.  It  got  too  strong  for  me.  I  made  a  noise¬ 
less  progress  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 


HE  stood  there,  a  splendid  and  pitiable  figure.  He 
was  very  tall,  very  fair,  and  of  a  powerful  and 
athletic  spareness.  .  The  face  was  boyish,  clean-cut, 
and  pleasant,  but  beneath  the  eyes,  which  twitched, 
were  the  gray  hollows  of  sleeplessness.  His  long, 
powerful  fingers  were  closed  on  the  lapels  of  his 
roat  for  something  to  clutch.  As  the  flood  of  light 
illumined  him  he  jerked  his  head  back  like  a  man 
hard  hit  His  eyes  hlinked  in  the  dazzle.  I  saw  his 
throat  work,  hi*  shoulders  quiver,  and  thought  He 
would  have  turned  and  run.  Instead  he  marched 
into  the  room.  Not  walked,  you  understand,  but 
marched  as  a  man  might  march,  at  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  to  a  supreme  test. 

“How  long  have  you  been  there?”  I  asked. 

“Five  minutes.” 

"Listening?” 

“I  couldn't  hear  much,”  he  muttered. 

“What  do  you  want?” 

He  struggled  for  command  over  his  voice  against 
a  sort  of  hysteria  of  panic  and  some  other  emotion 
which  I  should  have  guessed  to  be  disgust  if  I  could 
have  accounted  for  it  in  him.  "Is  this  the — ”  he 
began,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  throat.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  better  command  of  himself,  and  1 
interpreted  what  he  said  as:  “Is  this  the  Allen 
Street  draft  office?” 

Of  course  what  he  had  said  was  not  “Allen” 
but  "Ellen.”  In  my  startled  astonishment  at  the 
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-Nothing  further  to  *  ay,  certainly/*  replied  Kelsey 
with  significance. 

There  wm  a  long,  sick  silence  through  which  1 
co-id  hear  the  boy**  labored  breathing  I  felt  rather 
than  uv  the  blighting  flame  of  dishonor  on  hi* 
fa*©.  Tenae  us  was  the  moment,  my  mind  was  only 
half  enlisted.  An  impalpable  something  outside 
claimed  the  other  half.  The  hall  was  haunted  again, 
bat  this  time  it  was  something  more  fervid,  more 
rttal,  than  the  boy’s  fear  which,  a  few  momenta 
earlier,  had  projected  itself  through  what  we  fondly 
•irm  a  solid  door.  And  this  time  Kelsey,  too,  felt 
tie  pulsation  of  it.  I  saw  hi*  stern  gaze  waver  »»nd 
crow  vague  and  troubled,  then  return  with  an  effort 
lo  our  visitor 

Orxe  more  that  prey  to  inner  torments  sought 
to  explain,  to  palliate  ”The  insurance  people 
laid— I  can  show  you — that  is,  if  ' 

••You're  wasting  time.” 

How  he  could  have  faded  to  U?  warned 
by  the  depth  of  quiet  con- 
tempt  in  the  medical  ex¬ 
aminer's  voice,  I  cannot 
conceive,  except  that  his 
own  terror  and  agony  of 
spirit  wholly  obscured 
•it  percept  io  n  s.  He 
plunged  hi*  hand  into 
his  pocket,  brought 
it  out  clasping  the 
relied  money,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  table, 
and  flattened  out 
the  roll 

"How  much?”  he 
sliced. 

"How  much  were 
you  told  to  brlng?" 

-All  I  could  af. 
ford.” 

"You're  the  one 
that's  buying  " 

At  the  word  an 
icxubn  of  spirit¬ 
ual  nausea  wrung 
him.  "Buying!”  he 
echoed.  "Buying— 
that's  what  I  am 
doing,”  He  atrug 
iried  with  himself 
for  a  moment  "My 
God,  1  can't  bargain 
over  u  thing  like 
this!”  he  cried,  hia 
voice  strained  to  a 
breaking  edge. 

"Take  it  all.  Only  get 
through  with  me.” 

"Count  it,  Mr.  Chairman,”  said  the  physician. 

Through  Martindale’s  measured  counting  -"Fifty; 
a  hundred;  hundred  and  fifty-two,”  and  up  to  the 
thousand— I  felt  and  subtly  knew  that  Kelsey  was 
feeling  even  more  intensely  the  potent  urgency  of 
that  influence  outside  in  the  black  hallway:  a 
spirit,  infinitely  anxious,  tender,  and  protective, 
striving,  atriving  to  obtrude  itself  into  our  grim 
council.  To  what  end?  To  withhold  the  boy?  To 
encourage  him?  To  save  him?  1  could  not  tell. 
I  felt  only  wings  impalpably  beating  upon  the  air 
in  which  our  purposes  met  and  closed. 

"Twelve  hundred  dollars,”  said  the  chairman  "Is 
that  right?” 

"Right, ”  gulped  the  boy. 

“Right,”  repeated  the  physician  briskly.  "For 
ir-d  in  consideration  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
•iollara  cash  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  thin  board,  we  agree  to  falsi  ahem  -doctor 
certain  documents  in  the  case  of —  What  name, 
pkase?” 

The  boy  strangled  on  the  name  It  was  as  pitiful 
M  it  was  shameful.  * 

"For  a  briber  you  have  a  curiously  sensitive  tem¬ 
perament,”  observed  Kelsey. 

At  this  he  burst  out:  "You  may  be  used  to  this 
damnable  kind  of  thing.  I  suppose  you  are.  But  I 
can’t — ”  He  broke  off  into  childlike  uppeal.  "It 
isn't  really  bribery,  gentlemen.  1m  it?  At  least  if 
it  is— what  difference?  It’s  only  one  case.  One 
case  can't  do  any  harm.  Con  it?  Particularly  with 
a— a  heart  like  mine.  And— and  I’m  sure  they'll 
ntver  find  out.” 


answers  he  gaspingly  sought  to  explain  and  excul¬ 
pate.  Broken  fragments  of  it  came  to  me  while  I 
struggled  with  the  desire  and  against  thu  profound 
and  inexplicable  dread  of  opening  that  door  into 
the  hallway — beyond  which  the  spirit  wrestled.  He 
had  made  former  attempts.  Once  in  Pennsylvania 
he  had  thought  it  was  all  fixed.  But  a  doctor  had 
interfered  at  the  last  moment.  So  he  babbled  on, 
ashamed  and  shameful:  "I  heard  of  Big  Ben.  Peo¬ 
ple  said  he 
could  fix  it. 

So  I  got  a 

transfer  out  if!  -  . 

here.  I  didn't  t *  1 


hand  had  closed  on  a  formidable  oak  chair  behind 
him — my  deeper  senses  were  concerned  with  the 
other  struggle  and  crisis;  that  one  going  on  in  the 
hallway.  I  half  turned  to  the  door.  It  opened. 

She  walked  in,  and  the  grim  room  was  flooded 
with  glory. 

"Gwen!”  cried  the  boy.  "Go  away.  You  prom¬ 
ised — ” 

"Hush!”  she  said.  She  reached  up  and  set  a 

hand  on  his  breast, 
pushing  him  back 
with  a  touch  infi¬ 
nitely  tender,  Inft- 
lately  maternal,  set¬ 
ting  her  splendid 
and  lovely  presence 
*  between  him  and  his 

i  judges. 

“Who  called  my 
H S?  JL  Wi/v  brother  a  coward?” 

”  (SPt.ZJ'Bli  J !  It  was  less  a  query 

P  quest  ion.  Last  she 

turned  to  Kelsey. 
"It  was  you,”  she 

He  made  no  reply 

like  one  dazed,  and 
as  he  stared  won¬ 
der  and  worship 
grew  in  his  eyes. 
Under  that  look  she 

gard  never  wavered. 
Her  gaze  held  and 
absorbed  his  and 
wuh  absorbed  by  It, 

weave  and  respond 

So  we  saw  the  mira¬ 
cle  b  o  r  n,  between 
those  two  splendid 
and  beautiful  human 
creatures,  he  with 
the  stem  beauty  of 

Shm  dropped  a  hand  on  hU  ihoulder.  “  Why  did  you  do  It.  Buddy  7 99  the  medieval  saint, 

she  with  the  flam- 

want  to  do  it  this  way,  God  knows.  But— well,  what  ing  loveliness  of  a  young  goddess, 
else  could  I  do?  If  it  hadn’t  been— heart— no  use.”  "You.”  she  repeated,  hut  now  there  was  n  catch  in 
And  more  that  I  didn’t  make  out.  the  clear  voice.  "Why?” 

Then  Kelsey’s  voice,  after  the  confused,  thickened  "Do  you  know  why  he  came  here?” 
utterance:  "What  was  that  about  your  brothers?”  "Yes.” 

"Both  dead.  Killed  in  the  first  six  weeks.  I’m  "You  were  a  party  to  it?” 
the  only  one  lefL”  "Yes.” 

So  that  explained,  even  palliated,  his  terror.  Per-  "I  can’t  believe  it!”  he  cried  passionately, 
haps  there  was  in  it  a  sense  of  fatalism,  the  most  “It's  true,  and  I  would  do  it  again.  A  thousand 
difficult  of  all  fear  to  conquer.  times.*’ 

"You  might  almost  make  out  a  case— legitimately.”  “But.  my  dear  young  lady.”  put  in  Roberts,  flut- 

observed  Kelsey  contemptuously.  He  took  up  the  tering  like  a  scandalised  sparrow.  "The  law!” 

telephone  receiver.  "Hello.  Main  2.181.  Yes.  "I  care  nothing  for  the  law,”  she  retorted  with  the 

Thank  you.  Hello.  Endly  there?  Tell  him  to  send  sovereign  contempt  of  loveliness  which  is  a  law  unto 

a  man  up  to  the  Allen  Street  draft  board.  Yea.  itself.  "It’s  my  hrother  I’m  thinking  of.  Nothing 

Right  away.  Wait  a  minute.  Might  as  well  have  else  matters.” 

him  bring  up  a  signed  warrant:  the  name  is  A.  B.  "Bribery  matters,"  said  the  chairman  weightily. 

Severance.”  He  set  the  receiver  down  and  faced  ”Oh,  bribery”  *hc  deprecated  Her  forehead 

Severance.  "Now!"  said  he.  puckered.  The  chairman  contemplated  the  roll  of 


THE  boy  fell  back  a  step,  gasped,  then  straight¬ 
ened  up.  When  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  different 
voice.  "So  you've  trapped  me.” 

"You've  trapped  yourself.” 

Severance  nodded  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "I  see. 
At  least  I  think  I  see.  The  graft  game  is  played  out. 
You  want  to  make  a  showing,  and  you  think  I'm  a 
good  subject.  You’re  wrong.” 

It  was  all  very  quiet.  So  is  dynamite — until  the 
action  begins. 

"No,  I  don’t  think  I’m  wrong,”  retorted  Kelsey. 
"You're  wrong,”  the  other  repealed  in  that  curi¬ 
ously  still,  obstinate  voice,  "because  I’m  going  to 
kill  you.” 

It  was  said  with  such  calm  that  nobody  moved 
except  Kelsey,  and  his  sole  gesture  wis  to  raise  his 
arm  and  point  a  long,  unwavering  finger  at  the 
young  giant. 

"No,”  he  denied.  "No.  You  will  do  nothing,  be¬ 
cause*'— and  here  his  voice  rang  clear  and  brutal — 
"because  you  are  u  slacker  and  u  coward!” 

I  was  conscious  of  an  impulse  to  cry  out  in  pro¬ 
test:  not  in  behalf  of  the  youth — he  deserved  it  all — 
but  because  of  that  haunting,  yearning  presence  in 
tin*  darkness  outside.  Even  at  that  moment,  as  1 
saw  the  Berserker  rage  twist  and  distort  the  young 
giant’s  features  and  knew  that  we  might  instantly 
be  plunged  in  a  deadly  struggle — for  his  groping 


ALL  her  attention,  all  her  soul  one  might  have  said, 
was  centered  on  the  medical  examiner.  The  rest 
of  us  might  as  well  have  been  in  another  world.  In¬ 
deed,  I  think  we  were  in  another  world  from  that 
wherein  those  two  breathed  and  moved  moved  in¬ 
evitably  to  each  other!  "But  to  you/"  she  queried 
with  a  quaint  and  lovely  lift  of  the  eyebrows.  "He 
offered  money  to  you/” 

"He  did." 

"Oh,  stupid!”  With  the  words  there  flashed  a 
dimpling  smile.  To  gain  any  just  notion  of  the  effect 
of  that  smile  in  our  surcharged  atmosphere,  you  may 
try  to  imagine  a  thunderous  sky  opening  wide  to 
discharge,  not  a  lightning  bolt,  but  a  rosebud.  In¬ 
stantly.  by  the  potent  charm  (Continued  on  pope  25) 


I  COULD  see  Kelsey  and  the  chnirmun  and  even 
*  fTrntle-hearted  Roberts  quickening  to  a  deadly  dis- 
(Tist.  a  wrenching  desire  to  fall  on  him  and  drag 
him  out  and  cleanse  the  room  of  his  taint;  and  all 
‘he  tim©  that  tormented,  yearning  thing  outside  was 
pleading  in  wordless  ugony:  "Help  him!  Be  kind 
to  him!  He's  mine.”  Against  it  Kelsey  was  holding 
hiirjclf  jn  a  bewildered  restraint.  His  voice  shook 
1  little  as  he  said  to  the  boy:  "We  must  have  the 
n»rr*t  you  know,  to  do  business.” 

“Acton  Boyd  Severance.” 

“Age?” 

“Twenty -one.” 

The  catechism  proceeded  remorselessly.  Between 


r  FORK!  \ 
Many  of  Eng¬ 
land's  golf  couw 
have  been  converted 
Into  training  ground* 
for  British  and 
American  aviators. 
Here  in  a  student 
airplane  machine 
(ru  liner  “shooting 
from  the  first  tee.*" 
On  the  fence  in  the 
distance  two  German 
airplanes  are  paint¬ 
ed,  and  the  gunner's 
task  is  to  pepper 
them  In  vital  spot*. 

ClMdW 


"GEFANGENE" 
Allow  is  a  remark¬ 
able  photograph  of 
the  interior  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camp, 
taken  by  one  of  the 
guards  and  given  by 
him  to  a  French  pris¬ 
oner.  Later  the 
prisoner  escaped, 
taking  the  picture 
with  him.  In  the 
foreground  are 
French  prisoners, 
while  at  the  back  is 
u  double  row  of  cap¬ 
tured  British  soldier*. 


Ihihmt inu  l/ir  bann ern  of  the  t  :«7io-.S7fl*'  troop*  befotr 
Hi e  I  trior  Emmanuel  %!• nutria!  in  Botin'.  1  zecho-Slar 
a  mum  are  •»/>• rating  m  Eramt  and  Haiti,  ami  u  thlnJ  It 
f  fruiting  here  to  march  again*!  the  .iutlilan  tyi/nthnu 
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UNDER  FIRE 
WITH 

THE  YANKS 


BY  WILLIAM  SLAVENS  McNUTT 


W  now/’  the  line  lieutenant  guiding  us  informed 
ai»f  casually. 

1  wasn't  interested.  I  didn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  and  I  was  occupied  otherwise  than  in 
paying  attention  to  his  idle  words.  We  had  been 
trailing  about  after  him  for  some  time  along  a  front¬ 
line  position  in  the  woods,  through  a  bewildering 
confusion  of  underbrush,  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
pits,  trenches,  shell  holes,  dugouta,  fallen  timber,  and 
more  underbrush.  If  you  want  an  approximate 
miniature  of  thut  particular  front  position,  fill  a  big 
box  half  full  of  slag  and  mud.  Add  one  alley  tomcat 
inJ  one  strange  bulldog,  both  well  snarled  up  in 
several  balls  of  yarn.  Cram  and  brush  on  top  of  the 
ensuing  activity  a  quantity  of  blackberry  bramble. 
Pot  on  lid  and  let  nature  take  its  course  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  add  three 
or  four  small  bombs  properly  to  mesa  things  up.  After 
the  smoke  has  cleared  away  have  a  look.  You'll  have 
s  fair  miniature  of  the  ground  plan  of  that  front¬ 
line  position.  After  some  time  we  had  come  out 
mto  more  open  country  where  the  going  was  easier. 

It  was  much  easier  to  go  forward,  also  down,  side¬ 


one  plays  duckboard  is 
a  mixed-breed  contriv¬ 
ance.  by  Washboard  out 
of  Corduroy  Road,  to 
use  the  racing  vernacu¬ 
lar.  It  is  made  up  of  nar¬ 
row,  slippery  strips  of 
rounded  wood  laid  cross¬ 
wise  about  two  inches 
apart,  and  is  supposed 
to  keep  one's  feet  out  of 
the  mud.  ltd.*.*!  While 
playing  duckboard  one's 

feet  are  usually  in  the  air.  It  is  called  duckboard,  I 
suppose,  because  of  some  silly  belief  that  a  duck  could 
walk  it  without  falling.  Even  airplanes  flying  at 
a  height  of  less  than  live  thousand  feet  have  been 
seen  to  wiggle  and  dip  drunkenly  while  passing  above 
trench  lines  floored  with  duckboard.  And  when  it  is 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  there  are  no 
handy  trench  walls  to  help  out —  Well,  it’s  lucky  for 
Charlie  Chaplin  that  the  wide  world  didn't  see  me 
operate.  Nothing  could  ever  again  be  funny  to  a 
man  who  saw  me  play  duckboard  out  there  in  the 
comparative  open  of  that  wood! 

So  I  wasn't  interested  when  the  lieu- 
tenant  informed  us  that  we  wrrt  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  across.  I  knew  that 
1  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  but  I  didn't 
know  where  else  and  didn't  care.  I  took 
it  for  granted  thut  he  meant  we  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across  to  some  other 
front-line  position  or  back  toward  a  poste 
de  serours.  But  a  medical  officer  on  his  first 
trip  up  to  that  sector  was  more  curious. 

"No  Man’s  Land,"  the  lieutenant  ex¬ 
plained,  stooping  to  pluck  a  flower  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  edge  of  a  shell  hole. 

Even  an  unexpected  downsitting  upon 
a  taut  tangle  of  barbed  wire  failed  to 
divert  ray  interest  from  the  lieutenant’s 
statement. 

"What?'*  said  the  medical  officer.  He 
just  beat  me  to  it.  There  must  have  been 
some  telepathic  force  at  work,  for  that’s 
just  what  1  meant  to  say. 

••What?" 

"You  can  get  a  good  look  at  the  German 
trenches  from  here,"  the  lieutenant  said. 

stepping  up  on  a  little  hillock 
and  standing  with  his 
head  and  shoul- 


11/ir/i  the  Herman  charge  romr*.  "Btngo”  goes  this  learning  racket 


If  he  /tan  his  chum  picked  off  hy  a  tnipt  r.he 
might  understand  it's  a  life-and-dcath  matter 

wise,  and  backward.  There  were  shell  holes  to  the 
left  of  me,  shell  holes  to  the  right  of  me,  barbed 
wire  everywhere,  and  duckboard  underfoot.  That  is. 
it  waa  under  my  feet  whenever  my  feet  were  under 
n*.  At  other  times  the  duckboard  was  under  various 
other  portions  of  my  anatomy,  while  my  feet  waved 
erratically  about  in  the  spring  breeze  or  fluttered 
from  an  entangling  strand  of  viciously  toothed  wire, 
muddy  signals  of  distress.  Do  you  know  what  duck- 
board  is?  It*s  a  kind  of  a  game  first  played  in  a 
primitive  and  mild  sort  of  fashion  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  goats  and  since  modernized  and  made  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  American  army.  The  apparatus  on  which 


der*  above  a  sheet  of  thin  iron  affixed  there.  1 
noticed— oh,  just  casually — that  that  sheet  of  iron 
was  full  of  bullet  holes.  I  also  noticed  that  the 
underbrush,  which  had  up  to  then  seemed  to  be  very, 
very  dense,  had  suddenly  thinned  out.  There  was 
so  little  underbrush  that  I  felt  indecently  naked. 


“Step  right  up  here,"  the  lieutenant  invited  us 
hospitably.  “You  can  get  a  splendid  view  of  the 
German  trenches  from  here." 

We  stepped  right  up,  and  there,  about,  oh— well, 

I  won't  commit  myself  as  to  the  distance,  but  plenty 
close  enough — was  the  line  of  clay  and  sandbags 
marking  the  German  trenches.  I  never  waa  much 
interested  in  German  products.  Always,  in  fact,  I 
have  preferred  the  thing  made  in  America.  1  took 
one  peek  at  the  German  line  und  then  looked  else¬ 
where — eagerly.  Believe  me,  I  was  patriotic  right 
then.  I  didn't  want  to  waste  any  eyesight  in  the 
German  trenches;  I  wanted  to  see  the  American  line. 

“Where  are,  ah — now— our  trenches?”  I  inquired. 

"Back  over  there.” 

A  Snappy  Little  Scrap 

LOOKED,  off  right  and  to  the  rear  in  the  direction 
the  lieutenant  was  pointing,  and  there  about,  oh— 
well,  again  I  won't  commit  myself,  but  plenty  far 
enough  were  our  front  line  positions.  Beautiful 
works  of  architecture!  I  wondered  that  I  hadn't  ap- 
predated  their  lovelines-,  when  1  was  in  them.  I 
looked  again  at  the  lieutenant.  He  was  a  nice- 
looking  boy,  and  1  hoped  fervently  that  nothing  had 
happened  seriously  to  embitter  him.  1  would  have 
been  glad  to  br  sure  that  no  unfortunate  love  affair, 
say,  had  sent  him  to  France,  contemptuously  care¬ 
less  of  consequence*. 

"This  wandering  around  in  No  Man’s  Land  in 
daytime  is  a  new  one  on  me,”  declared  the  recently 
arrived  medical  officer,  who  had  been  serving  with 
the  British  up  the  line  where  the  country  is  ffat 
and  timbcrlcs*. 

"Can’t  they  see  us  from  the  German  lines?”  I 
inquired — just  casually.  Being  a  correspondent,  I 
wanted  to  get  the  straight  of  things. 

"Oh."  he  replied,  "I  suppose  they  can— if  they 
should  happen  to  be  looking  this  way." 

"Well*  er  — what 
about  snipers?" 

I  just  wanted  to 
know.  A  man  cant 
get  an  intelligent  idea 
of  a  situation  unless 
he  asks  questions. 

"Ah,  they  can't 
shoot!"  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  assured  me  scorn¬ 
fully.  “You're  safe 
in  giving  them  hulf  u 
dozen  cracks  before 
you  duck.  It  takes 
'em  that  many  to  get 
the  range.” 

He  waa  a  nice  boy, 
that  lieutenant.  I 
wish  him  nil  the  luck 
in  the  world.  1  think 
hell  probably  need  it. 

Of  course  it  was 
reasonably  quiet  along 
there  just  then.  Only 
an  occasional  shell 
whined  overhead.  A 
considerable  distance 
off  to  the  right  a  German  sniper  was  pecking  away, 
doing  his  day's  work  of  attempting  to  dispatch  some 
rash  American.  A  couple  of  days  later  a  German 
sniper  started  in  to  earn  his  salary  almost  opposite 
to  where  wr  then  were.  The  Americans  knew  about 
where  he  waa,  but  (Coilriwwecf  on  page  22) 


P‘*What  do  you  propane  fur  us  to  do?” 
linked  Whitney. 

•‘They  don't  know  you.  I  thought 
that  you  might  go  to  the  Charlton. 
Vciu  might,  in  some  way.  learn  if  Mr. 
Endicott  is  still  there.  Or  if  they  have 
taken  him  away/' 

“And  you?” 

"Pm  going  to  find  out  who  sent  this 
photograph  to  McCord." 

"How?" 

She  shook  her  head  despairingly.  “I 
can  only  try  various  photographers,  to 
see  who  made  the  copy.  But  we  must 
Ao  mom*  thirty” 

"But  this  place — wont  McCord  know 
•f  it?  Are  you  safe  here?" 

Leila  rang  the  hell,  summoning 
Fabian. 

"Is  this  u  new  apartment  or  has 
Mr  Endicott  lived  here  a  long  time. 

I  ^Fabian?"  sh%*  asked. 

The  old  colored  man  shook  his  head. 
"Ain’t  neveh  lived  yen?  at  all.  ma'am. 
He  done  give  up  his  old  place  when 
he  went  to  France,  Miss  Kildare.  And 
him  und  Mist'  Whitney  too.  I  reckon, 
was  pretty  sick  when  they  come  home 
a  few  months  apo.  Both  of  'em  pot 
kinda  shot  up,  I  reckon.  Miss  Kildare." 
Leila  looked  at  Whitney,  who  blushed. 
“Anyway,"  Fabian  went  on,  "Mist* 
Endicott  went  into  the  mountains  with 
me,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  apo  he  sent 
me  on  to  look  up  a  place  for  him.  and 
to  pit  his  things  outa  storage.  1  guess 
Mist'  Whitney  yerr  and  the  sehvanta 
at  his  club  are  the  only  ones  what 
knows  this  place." 

"All  right.  Fabian,  thank  you,"  said 
the  girl.  She  turned  to  Whitney.  "Mc¬ 
Cord  can  hardly  trace  us  here." 

"Right  enough,"  agreed  Whitney. 
"And  you  -  you'll  stay  here,  Mias  Kil- 

"Why,  I — "  she  paused,  coloring. 
"It’s  hardly  the  time  to  think  of 
little  conventions,  Mill  Kildare. "  Whit¬ 
ney  reminded  her. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  admitted.  “I — 

Hif  Fabian — H 

But  Whitney  called  in  Fabian  again. 
"You  do  whatever  Miss  Kildare  asks 
you  to  do,  Fabian,”  he  commanded.  “Mr. 
Endicott  Is  In  serious  trouble,  and — " 

"1  ain’t  deaf,"  said  Fabian  tartly. 
"I  been  bearin'  a  whole  lot  of  what  you 
two’s  been  say  in’.  And  Pm  askin'  you, 
Mist*  Whitney,  are  you  goin'  leave  me 
uuta  all  this?  Wheah  do  I  come  in? 
1  reckon,  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it.  I  been  'quainted  with  Mist'  Endi¬ 
cott  longrr’n  anyone  else  yere,  and  if 
you  don't  give  me  somethin'  to  do,  Pm 
tillin'  you,  111  go  straight  to  the  police 
station." 

Even  in  the  tensity  of  the  moment,  Leila  smiled. 
Fabian  saw  the  smile  and  walked  over  to  her.  His 
face  was  beseeching. 

"Pm  just  an  ol'  niggeh,  Miss  Kildare,  but  I  done 
love  dat  Mist’  Farl  like  he  was  my  own  boy,  and 
I'm  askin'  you,  does  you  let  me  help?" 

"Most  certainly,”  said  Leila.  She  was  right  about 
Endicott.  Only  a  true  man,  a  gentleman,  could  have 
won  a  servant's  heart  so  completely.  "You  go  to  the 
Birmingham.  Fabian.  You  pretend  that  you're  look¬ 
ing  for  work.  You  want  to  be  body  servant  to  an 
elderly  invalid.  Inquire  among  the  porters." 

“I  know.  Miss  Kildure.  That  McCord  man  you 
speak  of  is  sick  and  old — I  gotcha,  Miss  Kildare.” 

“Find  out  where  his  trunks  were  sent — if  they 
i ct-rt  sent  anywhere.  Get  his  address.” 

"And  if  I  does,  1  got  a  old  army  gun  that—" 

But  Leila  quelled  his  rising  enthusiasm.  "Never 
mind  that,  Fabian.  Come  hack  amt  report  to  Mr. 
Whitney  or  myself." 

"Yes'm,  Miss  Kildare.  Anil  I’ll  go  right  now.” 

II#  shuffled  out.  Whitney  hesitated  a  moment. 
"You're  quite  certain.  Miss  Kildare,  about  what 
they'd  do  to  Farl  if  they  thought  the  police  knew?” 

"Do  you  think  Pd  take  any  risk  at  all —fur  Mr. 
Endicott  that  was  nut  justified?"  she  demanded 
“Oh,  Lord."  breathed  Whitney  to  himself.  "If  I 
could  get  a  girl  to  look  like  that  when  she  mentioned 
me!  But  she'd  have  to  look  like  that!"  Amhiguous, 
hut  Whitney  knew  what  he  meant.  Aloud  he  said: 
"1'm  trusting  you,  Miss  Kildare.  Du  we  go  together?” 

She  assented.  But  at  Fourteenth  Street  they 
parted,  he  to  board  the  subwuv  uptown,  und  she  to 
take  a  surface  car  to  Madison  Square 


Oh!  So  you're  the  girt  that  /  **en  with  McCord,  eh?  Welt,  what  did  he  Rend  you  here  for 


THE  FLYING 


BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 

CHAPTER  SEVEN 

THE  BIGGEST  GUN  IN  THE  GAME 


SAM  WHITNEY  listened  in  amazement.  “You  say 
that  your  name  is  Kildare,  Leila  Kildare?  You're 
at  Farl  Bndlcott's  apartment?  And  you  want  me  to 
come  right  over?  Well,  I'll  do  that  little  thing. 
Miss  Kildare,  this  very  minuU,  Right  away.” 

He  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  started  for  his  hat. 
He  hesitated  and  turned  back.  Of  course,  a  gill  in 
Farl 's  apartment — well,  she  must  be  pretty  chummy 
with  Endicott  to  be  there;  and  Endicott  was  a  deuce 
of  a  good  looker,  and  had  a  way  with  him;  and  the 
girl  must  be  u  nice  girl,  for  Farl  was  a  clean  sort  of 
chap,  but  still — a  fresh  collar  and  a  neater  tie  doesn't 
mean  that  a  man  is  trying  to  steal  his  friend's  girl, 
does  it?  He  grinned  at  his  own  round,  pleasant 
face,  and  it  grinned  back  at  him  from  the  mirror. 
Then  he  rushed  out  of  his  room  and  hailed  a  taxicab. 

Fabian  answered  his  ring  at  Endicott ’a  University 
Place  apartment. 

“Somethin’  gone  wrong  heah.  Mist'  Whitney.” 
grumbled  the  old  colored  man.  "Lawd.  I  neveh 
knows  de  like.  Mist*  Endicott  comes  rushin'  home, 
uf  teh  say  in'  he’s  guilder  stay  ut  a  hotel,  und  then  he 
goes  out,  and  a  lady  phones  him,  and  then  he  comes 
back  and  the  lady  phones  again,  and  then  he  goes 
out,  and  the  lady  come* — 

"Perhaps  1  can  explain  to  Mr.  Whitney,”  Leila's 
voice  cut  in  quietly. 

Abashed,  Fabian  withdrew,  shuffling  down  the  lit¬ 
tle  hull,  grumbling,  though  not  ill-naturedly,  to  him¬ 
self  A  pampered  servitor  was  Fabiun. 

Leila  led  Sam  Whitney  into  the  main  room  of 
Endicott '»  apartment,  a  room  that  was  to  be  combi¬ 
nation  den.  living  room,  and— if  sundry  boxes  of 
chips  and  packs  uf  cards  were  to  be  believed  poker 
room.  "It  seems  quite  odd,  my  tiring  here,  doesn't 
it"*"  she  asked. 

Whitney  hlu*hcd  l.eihi  liked  him  immensely  at 
once 

"May  I  smoke.  Mims  Kildare?" 

She  iioJdt-J  ussriiL.  Whitiiry  did  l»ol  get  his  rigu- 


IT  was  the  secund  lime  he  hail  put  the  question, 
hut  oner  again  she  countered  with  another  query. 
"You  say  he  telephoned  to  have  you  stop  some  one 
following  him?” 

"Exactly.  Told  me  where  he  was  and  described 
the  man.  Wouldn't  explain  any  more.  And  I  did 
it.  He  got  away,  and  now — you're  here." 

This  time  he  looked  the  question,  and  this  time  she 
answered  iL  Swiftly  she  told  him  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  quietly  Whitney  listened. 

"And  he  has  a  police  record  this  McCord?  But. 
uf  course,  that’s  proved  by  this  photograph.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  the  police — " 

"And  risk  Mr.  Endicott 's  life?  But.  don’t  you  see. 
we  can  t  do  that.  If  he's  to  be  helped,  we  must  help 
him  without  the  police  knowing  anything  about  it.” 


THE  envelope  containing  the  photograph  of  Curxon 
McCord  had  been  postmarked  Madison  Square. 
The  person  who  had  mailed  it  might  live  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  but  it  was  her  only  chance. 

She  be  can  on  Fourth  Avenue.  She  ended  on 


Thirty-first  Street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,  just  an  the  photographer,  whose  name  was 
Lowell*  wa*  closing  for  the  evening.  She  wan  really 
in  despair.  At  leant  twenty  photographer*,  shown 
the  picture  of  Curxon  McCord  in  prison  garb,  had 
professed  no  knowledge  of  the  matter.  But  this  man. 
the  twenty-first,  recognized,  Leila  could  tell  by  his 
manner,  the  picture. 

*  What 'a  the  idea?"  urns  his  first  question. 

"I  wanted  to  find  out  who  engaged  you  to  make 
this  copy,”  said  Leila, 

”1  ain't  said  I  made  it,  have  I?"  rejoined  the  man 
surlily. 

"No,  but — "  All  the  money  she  possessed  in  the 
world  was  in  Leila's  pocketbook  now.  She  showed 
the  photographer  a  yellow  bill.  Hia  manner  be¬ 
came  leas  surly. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  asked  again,  but  more  gently. 

"Does  it  matter?  Did  it  matter  to  you  when  you 
were  asked  to  make  the  copy?”  she  inquired. 

"Fair  enough,”  he  grinned. 

“And  I'm  offering  you  more  than  you  received  for 
making  It,”  she  told  him. 

"Do  I  get  that  twenty?" 

She  nodded. 

"Man  by  the  name  of  Breen.  Lives  on  Third 
Avenue.”  He  went  to  a  desk  and  in  a  book  looked 
up  the  exact  address,  which  he  gave  to  her.  "Mind, 
this  ain't  regular,  but—"  He  eyed  greedily  the 
twenty-dollar  bill  in  her  hand.  He  was  not  a  very 
successful  man.  Twenty  dollars  was  a  lot  of  money. 

But  never  had  twenty  dollars  purchased  so  much 
for  Ix*iln,  she  felt.  It  might  lead  to  nothing.  The 
man  who  had  sent  the  message  to  McCord  might 
refuse  to  talk,  but  she  was  on  the  right  road,  anyway. 

A  NARROW,  steep,  dirty  flight  of  stairs,  wedged 
in  between  a  shabby  tobacconist's  and  a  pool 
room,  confronted  taila  as  she  reached  the  address 
given  her  by  the  photographer.  She  cast  a  glance 
up  and  down  the  street.  To  be  sure,  a  policeman 
was  standing  on  the  nearest  corner,  but  there  was  no 
certainty  that  he  would  hear  her  cry.  if  cry  she  did. 
But  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  stepped  through 
the  door.  The  police  could  not  help  her,  anyway. 

There  were  letter  boxes  in  the  hall.  Over  one  of 
Chem  was  the  name  of  Samuel  Breen.  Leila  mounted 
the  stairs.  A  slatternly  woman,  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
was  just  emerging  from  a  door  on  the  fint  landing. 

"Mr.  Breen?"  she  echoed  Leila's  request.  She 
looked  curiously  at  the  daintily  dressed  girL  "Next 
floor,  in  back." 

Leila  could  feel  the  woman's  eyes  following  her 
up  the  stairs.  It  iro*  a  strange  place  for  her  to  be; 
a  far  cry  from  Gallipolis,  this  dingy 
tenement  that  seemed  to  speak  aloud 
uf  poverty,  of  vice  even.  It  took  courage 
for  her  to  knock  upon  the  door  that 
was  Breen's,  but — and  she  smiled  to 
herself — what  she  had  been  risking  all 
this  day  had  needed  courage  too.  She 
kfiucked,  and  a  hoarse  voice  bade  her 
enter.  There  was  no  hall.  She  found 
herself  in  a  dirty  kitchen.  A  stove,  on 
which  a  kettle  simmered,  was  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  on  the  other  was 
a  cot.  On  it.  fully  clothed,  lay  a  man. 

"Mr.  Breen?"  queried  Leila. 

The  man  sat  up.  He  rose  and  turned 
higher  the  lamp  that  had  been  low.  He 
bent  over,  peering  at  the  girl. 

"Oh!  So  you're  the  girl  that  I  seen 
with  McCord,  eh?  Well,  what  did  he 
send  you  here  for?  And  how  did  he 
And  out  I  was  here?  Did  he  send  any 
money?  Or  did  he  send  you  to  beg  him 
off?  Fine  chance  he  has.  Me  here, 
half  dead  with  T.  B.,  and  him  livin' 
like  a  lord  at  the  Birmingham!” 

Suddenly  Leila  was  unafraid.  Con¬ 
sumptive,  the  man  said  he  was.  His 
figure  shook,  not  with  anger,  but  with 
physical  weakness,  as  he  stood.  She, 
a  girl,  could  overpower  him  with  ease. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Breen,"  she  said.  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you.” 

"McCord  sent  you.  did  he?  Well,  did 
he  send  money?  Ami  declared  in?" 

"Declared  in  on  what?" 

"He  knows,  all  right." 

"Do  you?"  she  asked  innocently. 

"What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  I  do  or  not?  No;  I  don't  know 
just  what  he's  planning  now." 

The  girl's  heart  seemed  to  stop  beat¬ 
ing.  She  had  been  so  near,  it  seemed, 
to  discovery  of  McCord's  plans.  And  that 
would  have  meant  discovery  of  Mc¬ 
Cord's  hiding  place — that  he  must  have. 

Rut  this — this  man  had  meant  merely 
blackmail  based  on  McCord ‘s  record, 
and  that —  But  anything  might  help. 

"Listen,  Mr.  Brren,"  she  said.  "I'm 
not  a  friend  of  Mr.  McCord,  as  you  think. 

I  don’t  come  from  him.  But  if  you  can  tell 
me  anything  about  him,  I'll  pay  you." 


"What?"  he  sneered.  "Ten  dollars?  I  want  a  lot 
of  money.  And  I  can  make  McCord  give  it  to  me/* 

"Can  you?  Do  you  know  where  he  is?" 

"At  hia  hotel,  isn't  he?” 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  doubt  it  very  much,  Mr. 
Breen.  Listen:  There  is  a  policeman  at  the  corner. 
Unless  you  tell  me  all  that  you  know  about  McCord, 
I'm  going  to  fetch  that  policeman  here." 

Bold  in  his  written  threats  Breen  might  have 
been,  but  facing  anyone,  even  a  girl,  he  was  a 
broken-down,  feeble  old  man,  without  courage,  either 
moral  or  physical. 

"You  got  me  where  you  want  me,  miss,”  he  said. 
"But  don't  I  get  nothin'  at  all?" 

"Ill  pay  you  what  your  information  is  worth," 
she  promised.  "What  do  you  know?” 

Breen  drew  a  long  breath.  His  rat's  brain  urged 
him  to  leap  at  the  girl,  strike  her  down,  but  his  rat's 
heart  failed  him. 

"Me  and  McCord  done  time  together  twenty  years 
ago,"  he  said.  "I  was  a  trusty,  and  just  when  I  was 
discharged  I  managed  to  cop  me  own  photo.  I  didn't 
want  it  hangin*  round  to  identify  me,  maybe,  years 
later.  And  next  to  mine  was  McCord's.  He  was  a 
slick  guy.  Not  a  yeggman  like  me,  but  a  con  man. 
And  I  take  his  too,  thinkin'  maybe  itH  come  in 
handy  some  day. 

"Well,  I  ain't  been  very  lucky  these  last  twenty 
years.  I  come  out,  about  a  year  ago,  from  ‘stir/ 
I've  lost  me  health  and  everything,  and  I'm  just 
panhandlin'  for  enough  to  eat.  And  then,  one  day, 
I  brace  a  swell  gent  in  front  of  the  Birmingham. 
So  help  me,  if  it  ain't  me  old  pal  McCord.  Though 
he  wasn't  known  as  McCord,  then.  He  turns  me 
down,  and  pretendin’  I'm  bawlin'  him  out,  I  follows 
him  into  the  hotel.  They  throw  me  out,  but  I  learn 
what  they  call  him — McCord. 

"So  1  gives  .Winter  McCord  a  ring  on  the  phone.  I 
tells  him  I'm  hep,  and  want  to  be  declared  in  for  a 
chunk  of  change.  He  gives  me  the  laugh,  and  says 
I'm  crazy.  So  I  am — like  a  fox.  Twenty  years  I'd 
carried  his  photo  around,  like  I  was  his  sweetheart. 
Well,  I'd  had  a  straight  hunch  years  ago.  I  always 
knew  this  guy,  McCord,  would  amount  to  something, 
and  might  come  in  handy  for  an  old  pal  to  know.  So 
I  has  his  photo  copied,  and  I  send  it  to  him,  thinkin' 
to  ring  him  up  in  a  day  or  so — and  you  say  he's 
gone  from  the  Birmingham!" 

She  nodded,  intent  on  his  story.  "Go  on,"  she 
said.  "Why  were  you  so  sure  that  he'd  give  you 
money  just  because  you  knew  his  old  record?  If  he 
had  reformed—” 

"Reformed?  Say,  ain't  I  seen  you  t cith  him? 
Reformed?  Quit  your  kiddin'.  As  if  you  didn't 
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know  who  he  really  is:  the  guy  that  the  police  of 
six  countries  has  been  lookin'  for,  the  biggest  gun  in 
the  game,  Harmon  Raydc!" 

She  stared  at  the  wizened  face  of  the  tubercu¬ 
lar  old  ex-convict,  Harmon  Rayde!  The  fabulous 
personage  that  very  few  people  believed  had  any 
existence!  The  international  crook  who  had  been 
mentioned  as  go-between  in  the  recent  exposures  of 
Teuton  plotting  in  this  country*  And  she  hurl  lived 
with  this  man,  hod  called  him  uncle,  had  heurd  his 
voice  say  endearing  things  to  her! 

"But  the  police — the  Secret  Service — "  Her  own 
voice  was  far  away  as  she  spoke. 

"Them  guy's  don't  know  nothin'.  They  know 
there's  a  guy  named  Hannon  Raydc.  That's  all 
they  know.  But  us  guns,  what  stick  together,  we 
follow  people’s  careers,  even  if  they  don't  ever  mix 
with  us  no  more.  They  know  Harmon  Rayde  has 
a  record,  but  they  ain't  a  photo  of  him  nuwhere, 
except  the  one  I  got.  How  can  they  pinch  him  if 
they  don’t  know  what  he  look*  like?  The  crook! 
He's  worse  than  that.  He’s  been  soilin'  out  his 
own  country." 

"And  yet  you  wanted  money  from  him?" 

Beneath  her  scorn  the  ex-convict  lowered  his  eyes. 

"Lady,  it  ain't  pleasant  starving— and  ailing  too. 
If  I  had  a  chance — " 

"111  give  it  to  you  if  you'll  help  me  find  Rayde." 

Breen  looked  about  his  dingy  quarters.  For  all 
his  cowardice,  his  rottenness,  he  had  a  streak  of 
humor, 

"Well,  let's  be  movin',  then,  lady.  He  ain't  here." 

Chapter  VI/I:  Woolgathering 

FABIAN'S  parent*  had  been  sluves.  They  had 
been  two  generation*  removed  from  the  jungle. 
Fabian,  then,  should  have  been  but  ninety  years, 
morally  and  mentally,  from  the  mid- African  swampB. 
In  reality  he  was  nine  hundred  years  removed  from 
his  great-great-grandfather.  For  he  was  able  to 
take  orders,  to  obey,  and  that  is  the  great  secret 
of  civilization. 

His  impulse  wa*  to  go  to  the  nearest  policeman. 
But  Mias  Kildare  had  given  him  his  orders,  and 
those  orders  were  not  to  be  questioned  by  him. 
Deeply  as  he  loved  his  master,  galling  as  it  was 
to  his  loyal  old  soul  to  do  anything  but  the  direct 
thing,  he  did  the  indirect  thing.  He  went  to  the 
Hotel  Birmingham. 

At  the  hotel  office  he  was  brusquely  directed  to 
a  steward,  who  informed  him  that  the  Birmingham 
was  in  no  need  of  help  at  the  moment,  and  that  the 
hotel  never  recommended  [Continued  on  27) 
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The  Fifth  Year 


One  of  Our  Bent 


MERELY  to  sum  up  the  strategic  record  of  four  yearn  of  a 
world  war  would  call  for  the  contents  of  several  times  the 
present  page.  And  if  we  take  strategy  in  the  new  sense  enforced 
upon  us  by  the  experiences  of  four  years,  the  strategy  of  nations 
rather  than  of  armies,  the  strategy  of  endurance  rather  than  of 
accomplishment,  any  adequate  summation  must  be  in  termH  of 
Volumes  rather  than  of  pages. 

Yet  the  temptation  to  put  a  cosmos  into  a  nutshell  is  not  to  be 
resisted.  If  there  must  be  an  answer  to  the  question.  How  does 
the  war  stand  after  four  years  of  titanic  effort-  on  both  sides? 
then  the  answer,  In  the  very  broadest  generalization,  would  be  that 
the  military  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  August  is  very 
much  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  August.  Another 
Bkrnhaklh,  writing  of  coming  events  as  the  original  Bernhardi 
wrote  of  the  war  which  began  in  1914,  would  recognize  the  similarity. 

How  did  the  German  military  leaders  visualize  their  task  when 
they  forced  the  great  conflict  upon  humanity?  They  prepared  for 
a  war  upon  two  front* — west  against  France,  east  against  Russia, 
with  a  swift  decision  against  the  former  followed  by  an  automatic 
reckoning  with  the  Slavs,  And  even  when  the  schedule  was  upset 
the  fundamental  problem  was  the  same,  except  that  the  first  deci¬ 
sion  was  to  come  against  the  Slavs — it  has  been  attained — and  then 
u  slower  but  automatically  certain  reckoning  with  the  enemy  on 
the  western  front.  This  certain  victory,  the  German  people  are  now- 
being  told,  is  about  to  l>e  liquidated. 

But  actually'  the  war  to-day  is  for  Germany  still  a  war  upon 
two  fronts.  The  Kaiser,  to  attain  his  ends,  must  still  look  to  the 
west  and  to  the  east,  only  under  a  much  more  extensive  horizon. 
For  the  western  front  has  now  stretched  out  to  America,  and  the 
eastern  front,  if  the  necessity  arises  for  the  Allies,  will  stretch  out 
to  Japan.  This  is  to  leave  out  of  account,  for  the  sake  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  several  million  Franco-British  in  the  west  and  possibilities 
in  Russia:  possibilities  of  to-day.  formidable  probabilities  of  six 
months  from  now. 

Germany  has  pleaded  as  justification  for  her  murderous  assault 
upon  humanity  her  isolation  within  a  circle  of  enemies.  Whether 
that  circle  of  enemies  was  a  real  one  four  years  ago,  history  will 
show.  To-day  the  circle  is  real  enough  on  a  greater  radius.  Ger¬ 
many  has  still  a  Far  West  and  a  Far  East  to  conquer.  But  with 
this  difference  as  against  four  years  ago:  Then  Germany  faced 
west  and  east  as  fresh  ns  her  enemies,  and  much  better  prepared. 
To-day  a  Germany  thin-drawn  by  four  years  of  war  must  face 
a  west  and  an  east,  America  and  Japan,  whom  the  hand  of  war 
has  as  yet  only  brushed. 

From  One  of  the  Kaiser's  Reporters 

GEORG  BARTHELME  used  to  represent  the  “Cologne  Gazette*' 
at  Washington.  He  was,  we  believe,  shipped  home  at  the  same 
time  as  Bernstorff.  Nowadays  he  is  writing  his  reminiscences 
about  America  for  the  home  paper,  and  has  got  as  far  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  article.  Here  is  a  sample: 

Will  it  still  be  possible  to  make  the  United  State*  into  a  really  independent 
Americun  state?  I  do  not  know.  Many  of  my  German  friend*  thought  it 
possible;  . . .  one  ran  only  draw  conclusions  of  which  the  premise*  lie  in  history 
and  experience.  These  premises  display  Germanism  in  America  not  as  hammer, 
biit  a*  anvil;  they  show  that  Germanism  has  been,  not  a  brinper  of  Kultur.  but 
a  fertiliser;  they  say  that  Germanism  may  have  a  past,  but  has  no  future. 

Never  were  truer  words.  There  are  some  things  in  Herr 
BarTHELME’S  articles  that  we  do  not  find  equally  true,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  giving  him  credit  when  he  does  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
This  sturdy  German  ex-propagandist  in  America  ought  to  be 
capable  of  giving  the  German  Emperor  excellent  private  advice 
if  he  can  report  the  facts  so  clearly  in  a  newspaper  article  In¬ 
tended  for  mere  burghers  of  Kdln. 


Why? 

WHAT'S  the  justification  for  the  20  per  cent  tax  on  all  new 
works  of  art,  proposed  in  the  revenue  bill?  We  see  that  the 
moving-picture  people  have  been  declared  to  be  engaged  in  a 
“productive  industry."  Why  has  Congress  a  grudge  against  our 
painters  and  sculptors — who  never  were  overpaid  and  who  have 
( ertainly  “come  across”  in  propaganda  art  and  in  actual  fighting, 
since  April,  1917?  We  wish  some  one  better  informed  than  we 
would  answer  these  questions — for  certainly  a  20  per  cent  tax 
on  art  is  not  going  to  help  much  toward  winning  the  world  war. 
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JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL  was  grandson  of  the  exiled  Irish 
editor-revolutionist  of  the  same  first  and  last  names,  and  son 
of  a  captain  of  the  Confederacy.  He  won  his  spurs  by  uncovering 
and  fighting  bad  city  government.  He  succeeded  Gaynor — most 
picturesque  of  all  New  York's  burgomasters  and  the  supreme  letter 
writer  among  all  mayors  anywhere — and  at  thirty-five  himself  be¬ 
came  the  best  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  that  city's  chief  executives. 
Mitch  el  was  defeated  for  reelection  last  fall  in  spite  of  all  his 
services;  not  partisan  prejudice  alone,  and  foiled  spoilsinanship, 
and  organized  little-mindedness  defeated  him,  but  also  the  hatred 
and  untruth  of  that  section  of  the  New  York  press  which  seemed 
disloyal  to  the  nation.  Without  the  cant  and  pretenses  of  the 
“typical  reformer.” MlTCHEL  enjoyed  life;  was  a  liberal  interpreter 
of  the  city’s  pettier  laws;  frankly  enjoyed  ice  skating  and  the  one- 
step.  and  rifle  shooting  at  his  camp  in  the  hills.  MlTCHEL  gave  the 
greatest  city  in  America  a  businesslike  administration  wherein  ex¬ 
perts  (i.  e..  the  best  men  he  could  find)  played  a  prominent  role;  but 
to  expertness  was  added  common  sense;  nothing  grimly  aeademie 
about  Mitchel.  in  spite  of  Columbia  University!  John  Mitchel 
believed  in  the  justice  and  necessity  of  our  war  against  Germany ; 
be  fitted  himself  at  Plattsburg  for  an  otticership  even  while  he 
was  still  mayor;  later  he  made  his  convictions  good  by  going 
into  the  most  dangerous  and  most  attractive  branch  of  the  army — 
service  in  the  air.  It  was  a  soldier’s  death  that  MlTCHEL  died, 
early  this  month,  on  a  flying  field  in  Louisiana,  and  who  shall  say 
that  that  death  doeH  not  crown  a  career  which  every  American, 
and  especially  every  American  of  the  Irish  breed,  may  envy  him? 
MlTCHEL  rose  to  real  heights;  and  now  he  is  above  the  sneers  of 
cynics  and  copperheads.  The  fall  of  the  aviator  in  his  country’s 
service  crushed  his  machine  and  broke  the  body  of  the  man  who 
administered  his  city  wisely  through  years  of  crisis :  but  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  public  servant  whose  patriotism  was  of  the  act  no  less 
than  of  the  word  is  proved  to-day.  Our  world  should  be  worthier 
of  such  a  man. 

The  A.  E.  F. 

THAT  first  million  of  Americans  whose  presence  in  France  is 
now  announced  constitutes  a  small  army  as  armies  go  nowadays. 
But  it  should  prove  one  of  the  finest  armies  of  its  size  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  average  physique  of  its  members  is  very 
high — much  higher  than  any  other  nation  could  now  produce.  The 
officers  who  command  it  are  new,  but  they  have  nothing  to  unlearn ; 
and.  chosen  from  our  best,  as  they  were,  they  should  make  up  for 
their  newness  by  their  capacity  for  learning  and  doing.  Finally, 
this  army's  equipment  is  as  good  as  the  best.  We  were  slow  about 
getting  that  equipment  together.  We  stopped  to  debate  the  precise 
details  of  adapting  the  British  rifle  to  our  cartridge.  We  decided 
to  w-ait  for  the  Browning  machine  guns  rather  than  manufacture 
immediately  something  inferior.  And,  of  course,  we  spent  money 
as  no  nation  ever  spent  money  before.  We  rushed  our  cantonments 
to  completion  under  cost  plus;  we  paid  four  prices  for  artillery 
bridles,  and  three  prices  for  many  another  item.  But  we  got  the 
cantonments;  we  got  the  vast  stores  we  needed,  and  we  got  the 
rifles.  No  soldiers  in  Europe  have  better  guns  or  gas  masks  or  grub. 


Battle  Planes 

AND  speaking  of  equipment — it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  De  Havi- 
k  land  battle  planes  with  the  Liberty  motors  were  the  equal  of 
any  machine  on  the  western  frunt.  Much  ink  has  been  spilled 
over  the  Liberty  motor — as  if  a  motor  were  the  only  question  up. 
We  know  now  that  we  had  no  real  choice  between  copying  a  foreign 
motor  and  developing  one  of  our  own.  There  was  no  foreign  motor 
adapted  to  American  quantity  production.  We  had  to  trust  to 
Yankee  ingenuity  to  design  a  machine  that  would  do  the  work 
and  that  could  be  manufactured  of  our  materials  in  our  shops. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we  did  not  trust  in  vain.  But  if 
it  took  courage  to  go  in  for  the  Liberty  motor,  it  took  some¬ 
thing  more  to  decide  on  a  plane.  The  experience  of  the  military 
commission  that  went  abroad  to  learn  which  plane  we  ought 
to  build — see  Mr.  Cary’s  article  on  battle  planes  in  this  issue — 
is  amusing  proof  that  salesmanship  is  not  an  American  monopoly. 
Our  allies  sold  that  commission  three  different  kinds  of  airplane 
in  less  than  three  months.  But  the  commission  came  home,  and 
out  of  the  argument  that  followed  emerged  the  De  Haviland. 


Dead  Men's  Shoes 

HE  newspapers  say  that  one  Justizrat  Otto  Feig,  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Berlin  (near  Potsdam),  is  urging  the  immediate 
passage  of  a  law  by  which  all  garments  of  deceased  persons  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Government  for  distribution  among  those 
who  need  them  more.  Now,  as  Admiral  Dewey  used  to  say,  cloth¬ 
ing  is  but  the  outward  and  visible  indication  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  state,  and  Otto  ought  to  consider  whether  the  kaise rites 
are  capable  of  administering  the  trust  which  his  act  would  repose 
in  them.  Every  State,  being  the  inheritor  and  guardian  of  the 
nation's  best  achievement,  has  a 
task  of  the  sort  described,  and  it 
concerns  commodities  much  more 
important  than  clothing.  Honor, 
justice,  liberty,  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  are  all  from  the  past. 

Ordered  civilization  inherits 
these  blessings  from  dead  men 
and  transmits  (hem  through  the 
living  to  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  vice  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  for  over  thirty  years  has 
consisted  in  its  skillful  and 
wicked  foisting  of  shoddy  sub¬ 
stitutes  upon  the  German  people. 

The  world  vision  of  Goetiie  be¬ 
came  a  myopic  fanaticism  for 
Deutschturn ;  the  love  of  Father- 
land  which  List  and  his  com¬ 
rades  taught  was  turned  to  a 
servile  adoration  of  the  Hohf.N- 
Z0LLERN8;  the  search  for  truth 
in  which  German  science  played 
a  noble  part  was  degraded  to 
an  eager  scavenging  for  what¬ 
ever  vileness  would  serve  the 
Kaiser's  program  of  conquest; 
the  patriotism  of  Stein  ami 
IIardenbkrg  lives  again  as  the 
Crown  Prince’s  pinchbeck  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Napoleonism  which 
these  men  fought  to  overthrow. 

Germany’s  present  rulers  are  In 
no  way  fitted  to  distribute  the 
goods  which  the  past  confers. 

/times  and  Men 

N  war  days  it  is  the  part  of 
the  poet  to  glorify  reality.  We 
Americans  have  had  much  to  say 
over  here  as  to  how  we  feel  about 
France  and  the  French,  but  the 
more  important  thing  is  the 
feeling  that  our  men  in  France 
have  on  that  subject.  Any  failure  of  soldierly  comradeship  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  in  habit  and  language  might  have  serious 
consequences.  So  wc  were  rejoiced  recently  to  get  a  copy  of 
"The  Spiker,"  a  rampant  journal  published  by  the  Eighteenth 
Railway  Engineers,  an  aggregation  of  imperfectly  domesticated 
citizens  from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California,  which  has  been 
in  France  the  better  part  of  a  year.  "The  Spiker"  printed  some 
prophetic  verses  a  month  or  so  before  our  boys  began  helping 
blunt  that  German  wedge  along  the  Marne.  And  this  is  how 
"The  Spiker"  addressed  his  French  confrere: 

If  I  could  talk  your  lingo,  !  would  tell  you  how  1  fe*l 
A*  regnrd*  thi*  little  mix-up  over  here. 

I  would  say  I’m  at  your  service  from  my  hat  cord  to  my  heel. 

And  I’ll  prove  it  ere  the  finish  of  the  year. 

Now.  I  don’t  know  how  to  "paries,"  but  the  folks  all  say  I’m  game 
When  I’m  called  to  fact-  the  music  in  the  tight; 

And  my  trijrgrr  finger’s  limber  and  my  spade  arm  is  the  same — 

I  can  pitch  the  slag  and  gravel  out  of  sight. 

If  it’*  fighting  or  plain  mucking.  I  will  do  my  level  best. 

For  lira  doin’  it  for  Texas,  Maine,  and  Cal., 

And  France  and  Jersey  City.  Sun  Francisco  and  the  rest. 

So  here’s  my  hand;  Kid  Poilu,  you're  some  pall 

Jut*  77 


When  France  Fought  All  Europe 

SPY  in  the  British  service  under  the  Reign  of  Terror  rashly 
kept  a  diary.  A  century  later  it  was  published,  and  we  are 
struck  by  the  likeness  of  many  of  the  facts  noted  of  Paris  in  1794 
by  this  man  who  signed  himself  “Raoul  IIesdin,"  and  contempo¬ 
rary  facts  about  the  war  countries:  bread  tickets,  meat  shortage, 
hymns  of  hate,  etc.,  etc.  These  times  are  not  so  different  from  our 
great-great-grandfathers’,  after  all.  Visiting  Meudon,  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Paris,  "V -  had  heard,"  notes  the  spy.  "that  there  is 

maintained  there  a  laboratorium  for  all  sorts  of  experiments  in 

the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war;  there  are  to  be  fitting 
machine*  to  cast  shells  into  be¬ 
sieged  towns,  and  the  like.  I 
neither  accept  nor  reject  such 
stories  entirely."  The  difficulty 
in  war  science  is.  obviously,  less 
to  imagine  a  device  than  to  con¬ 
quer  its  technical  difficulties.  In 
1794  there  was  talk  of  the  air¬ 
man  CoUTELLE  crossing  the 
Channel  in  his  big  balloon  and 
doing  dire  things  to  the  island 
enemy — no  novelty,  the  air  raid¬ 
ers  of  1918!  It  was  these  same 
wars  of  France’s  first  republic 
which  saw  the  initial  application 
of  the  "signal  telegraph” — what 
Hespin  quaintly  calls  the  "Aerial 
Telegrapher  of  the  Messieurs 
Chapp.”  Is  it  chiefly  in  the  more 
liberal  application  of  war’s  cruel¬ 
ties  to  civilians  that  this  conflict 
transcends  its  forerunners? 

Because  We’re  Right 

rpilE  righteousness  of  the  cause 
-1-  in  which  America  is  enlisted 
finds  confirmation  in  the  uiilikc- 
liest  places.  Thus  the  Socialist 
party’s  perpetual  candidate  for 
president  gets  up  and  declares, 
in  effect :  "Now  I’m  violating 
the  Sedition  Act.  Just  watch  me 
and  pinch  me !”  and.  when  prose¬ 
cuted  for  just  that,  pleads  “Not 
guilty!”  Professional  "radicals” 
naturally  resent  the  rampant  in¬ 
tolerance  which  goes  with  the 
war  spirit  of  a  country  us  big 
and  unwieldy  as  ours — but  when 
they  think  It  over  soberly,  they 
find  it  pretty  hard  to  line  up  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  wrong  side  in  this 
war,  in  spite  of  little-mindedness.  That’s  why  the  war  is  so  slow 
in  developing  bona-fide  martyrs.  Our  war  is  such  a  just  one  that 
it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Propagandists  and  the  Prosecutors  almost 
as  much  as  that  of  the  congenital  hotheads  if  any  real  martyrs  to 
pacifism  are  developed. 

The  Gleam 

HILIP  GIBBS,  whose  war  dispatches  seem  to  many  of  us 
the  best  now  appearing  in  any  daily  newspapers,  wrote  a  book 
about  the  war,  back  in  1915.  and  in  it  the  sentence: 

If.  as  some  students  of  life  hold,  war  will  always  happen  because  life  itself 
is  a  continual  warfare,  then  there  is  no  hope — all  the  dreams  of  poets  and  the 
sacrifices  of  scientists  are  utterly  vuin  and  foolish,  and  pious  men  should  pray 
(Jod  to  touch  this  planet  with  a  star  and  end  the  folly  of  it. 

A  cynic  might  say,  isn’t  He,  perhaps,  doing  just  that?  But  the 
rest  of  us  know  that  there  must  be  a  world  after  the  war  too.  And 
for  the  sake  of  that  New  World  we  must  keep  untarnished  some 
of  the  ideals  we  are  fighting  for;  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  all 
the  contrasts  we  used  to  note  between  the  German  mentality 
and  method  and  the  mind  and  method  of  France,  or  Britain,  or 
our  own  country.  If.  as  French  citizens  proudly  proclaimed  in 
its  opening  year,  this  is  a  war  against  war,  let  us  not  forget  it. 

Julft  27,  J!H8 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

(/fpm  a  / m  Grum/tf,  Htimti,  S«jr.  hu  mother  fijik  Aen/t 

D#.ax  Motheh:  Gwh !  1  suie  was  glad  to  get  the  batch  of 
n».ul  that's  just  conic.  It  nukes  n>c  feel  so  darned  glad  that 
I’m  over  here  that  I  wouldn't  trade  my  place  for  anything. 

And  let  me  tell  you  right  here,  mother  dear,  that  you  or 
anybody  else  at  home  doesn't  know  what  real  patriotism,  real 
love  of  country,  is.  You  haven't  any  idea.  Why.  you  can't 
imagine  what  a  great,  wonderful  country  the  old  United 
States  is.  You  can’t  realize  what  she  standi  for  and  mean*  to 
the  human  race  until  you  get  a  good  perspective. 

When  I  am  standmg  retreat  at  night  and  hear  ‘•The  Star' 
||  Sfungled  Banner"  pLyed  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  the  Statue  of  Liberty  ;  then  our  wonderful  cities.  New  York, 
Chicago, San  Francisco,  then  Washington  and  President  Wilson 
and  the  wonderful  cause  that  all  our  millions  of  Americans  arc 
willing  to  give  up  everything  for.  Mother,  we're  lucky  merely 
to  have  been  bom  Americans.  Talk  about  waves  up  your 
spine !  It’s*  enough  just  to  get  over  here  in  Europe  and  look 
hack  over  mile*  of  water  at  the  biggest  type  of  nation,  based 
on  liberty  and  justice,  that  can  be  cotkcivcJ  Why,  mother, 
that  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  American  flag  stand  for 
EVERYTHING  that  is  worth  while  in  life. 

Since  I've  got  over  here  I  feel  more  pity  than  anything  eU* 
for  the  birds  that  are  still  at  home  spurting  silk  shirts.  1\J 
rather  be  hanged  for  murder  than  he  in  their  shoes.  I  figure 
that  Tm  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  stand 
up  as  a  soldier  here  in  France  and  be  a  part  of  the  greatest 
country  engaged  in  the  most  honorable  thing  a  country  ever 
undertook.  Wc  have  all  waked  up  to  what  the  words 
“United  States  of  America"  mean. 

End  of  speech  for  uynight !  Lots  of  love, 

DICK 
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WITWER— NINTH  INNING 


VlTELA,  FraN'CF.. 

EAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  you  perfectly  priceless  old 
thing,  a»  we  remark  in  Piccadilly  Circus.  I  have 
Lecn  to  sweet  old  London  and,  believe  me,  Joe.  it  is 
•emir  burgl  For  one  thin*,  it's  the  ftrat  flag  station 
I  ever  t»ecn  in  where  1  didn't  feel  like  1  was  the 
original  Stephen  X.  Wiseguy  and  everybody  else 
was  hicks,  on  account  of  me  cornin'  from  New  York. 
They  is  more  people  in  this  London  place  than  they 
is  pennies  in  the  U.  S.  Mint,  and,  speak  in’  of  hurtle, 
up  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  London  would 
make  Manhattan  look  like  Succotash  Crotnin^  Iowa, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rainy  Sunday.  From  five  o’clock 
on,  Joe,  It  works  the  other  way.  Ih>n’t  get  the  idea 
from  this  that  I  have  gone  to  work  and  tossed  my 
Broadway  citizenship  to  the  winds  and  turned  Eng- 
glish,  Joe.  because  such  Is  not  the  case.  I  would 
rather  be  a  ash  can,  especially  one  of  them  trick 
new  ones,  on  Broadway,  than  lie  undisputed  emperor 
of  any  country  in  the  world! 

We  got  off  this  here  boat  which  brung  us  across 
the  Channel  at  a  certain  well-known  English  port. 
1  can't  tell  you  the  name  of  it.  Joe.  on  account  of 
them  censors,  which  crosses  out  every  seventh  word 
in  a  guy's  letter  on  general  principles  ami  then 
throws  stove  polish  over  the  rest  of  it  for  luck.  I 
will  say,  though,  that  the  place  we  landed  at  wasn’t 
either  Denver  or  Memphis,  if  that'll  help  you  to 
guess  it.  Me  and  my  charmin'  bride,  Jeanne,  hud  no 
more  trouble  gettin'  off  this  boat  and  through  the 
English  customs  guys,  spy  hounds,  and  passport 
pests  than  a  German  band  would  have  gettin'  booked 
in  Paris.  Everybody  on  the  dock  looked  over  our 
papers  once  except  the  porter  which  carried  our 
baggage  to  the  train,  lie  looked  at  'em  twice. 

We  fin’ly  got  on  the  train  and  arrived  in  London 
without  bein’  torpedoed  or  nothin',  landin’ -at  u  place 
called  Waterloo  Station  Joe,  you  don’t  get  no  check 
for  your  baggage  In  England,  and  when  the  train 
pulls  into  the  station  u  guy  Has  got  to  hop  off.  pry 
<»pen  the  door  of  the  baggage  car,  and  dig  out  his 
own  trunks  and  the  like.  They  is  generally  u  hun- 
■lT*d  or  more  trunks  all  piled  on  top  of  each  other, 
und  1  have  found  out  they  is  one  sure  system  of  tell 
in'  at  a  glanre  which  i*  yours.  It’s  always  the  one 
ot  the  bottom,  Joe. 

Well.  Joe.  I  fln'ly  got  out  our  trunks  and.  leavin’ 
Jeanne  in  charge  of  the  same,  I  went  outside  to  try 
my  luck  at  grabbin’  a  cab.  Joe,  the  taxis  here  has 
nil  been  drafted  from  the  toy  department  of  Waita- 
maker’s,  or  the  like,  and  they  look  like  somethin' 


little  Jimmy  made  with  his  trick 
buitdin*  blocks  which  was  give 
him  for  Xmas.  The  bodies  is 
smaller  than  a  cent’s  worth  of 
gold  dust,  and  the  wheels  look  like 
a  set  of  washers  for  the  sink. 
They  was  two  of  them  standin* 
together  at  the  curb.  One  of  them 
was  drove  by  a  dame  that  would 
make  Jess  Willard  jump  outa  the 
ring,  and  the  other  was  in  charge 
of  a  old  guy  which  had  swore 
a  oath  at  birth  never  to  darken  a 
barber's  door  or  lay  hands  on  a 
razor,  come  what  may.  I  tossed 
up  a  coin  and  fortune  gimme  the 
old  guy. 

“What's  the  best  hotel  in  Lon- 
don,  for  all  you  know?”  I  says 
to  him. 

“Well,"  he  says,  takin'  a  squint 
at  the  sergeant's  stripes  on  my 
sleeve  and  salutin' — “Well,  major, 
I  should  sigh  it  was  a  matter  of 
tiste,  thank  you!  Neither  the 
Savoy  or  the  Carlton  'as  been  'it 
yet  and—'* 

“Wait!"  I  butta  in.  “W'hat 
d'ye  mrun  they  ain't  been  hit  yet?" 

"Why,  sir.  thank  you!”  he  says, 
"The  'Uns  'ave  been  a  bit  active 
of  late.  We  *avc  our  air  raids 
quite  regular  now,  sir,  quite  regu¬ 
lar — thank  you!" 

With  that.  Joe,  he  rubs  his 
hands  together  and  grins,  like 
get  tin*  bombed  by  a  flock  of  Ger¬ 
man  arcyoplancs  was  London’s 
idea  of  havin'  a  good  time! 

"How  much  are  you  gonna  try 
and  get  to  take  me  and  my  wife  to  this  Savoy  place?" 
I  says. 

“Two  and  six,  colonel,"  he  says.  “Thank  you!" 

“What  d'ye  mean?”  I  asks.  “Two  bucks  for  me 
and  six  for  the  wife?” 

lie  give  a  laugh  like  a  maniac,  Joe 

“Ow,  no,  sir!"  he  say*.  “Two  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  for  both,  captain.  Shall  1  fetch  your  lug¬ 
gage — thank  you?” 

“Yeh."  I  says.  “You're  welcome." 

“Thank  you!"  he  say*. 

I  quit.  Joe. 

Well,  wo  fin'Iy  get  in  this  taxi,  and  we're  off  for 
thr  Savoy  Hotel.  Wo  went  through  Piccadilly  Circus, 
Joe,  and  I  must  say  that  Bamum  &  Bailey's  got  a 
better  one.  But  I  never  seen  so  much  traffic  in  my 
life  uud  without  nobody  regulatin'  it.  Instead  of 
turnin'  to  the  right  all  the  time,  you  turn  to  the  left, 
ami  if  you  get  tired  of  drivin'  on  one  side  of  the 
street  you  simply  cross  over  to  the  other,  no  matter 
how  crowded  it  is  or  which  way  traffic  is  movin'. 
The  sidewalks  is  so  jammed  with  people,  Joe,  that 
they  is  enough  walkin'  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets  to  elect  Billy  Sunday  president  of  the  bar¬ 
tenders'  union,  if  they  all  voted  the  one  way.  The 
speed  limit  is  higher  than  the  price  of  ice-cream 
sodas  in  Hudre,  and  the  motors  in  these  car*  is  alt 
built  so's  they  got  to  run  al»out  ninety-four  miles 
n  hour  before  they  get  turnin'  over  properly.  With 
all  of  this.  Joe.  they  is  hardly  anybody  gets  run 
over  here,  particularly  if  they  stay  indoors. 

J ME.  naturally  uii  account  of  the  war.  they  is  a  few 
things  in  London  and  Paris  which  they  are  shy  of 
right  now.  Hut  they  is  one  necessity  which  has 
failed  to  become  exhausted  to  date  over  here.  That 
is — girls!  I  thought  they  was  more  in  Paris  than 
they  is  water  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  London's 
got  Pans  tied  to  the  flagpole  when  it  comes  to  dames' 
These  here  English  queens  is  knock-outs  too,  Joe,  and 
they  ain't  none  of  them  would  have  to  starve  to 
death  on  arcount  of  not  knowin'  bookkeepin*.  or  noth¬ 
in’.  believe  me!  All  I  seen  could  make  the  front  row 
of  any  chorus  on  Broadway  the  day  they  got  off  the 
bout.  They  all  got  complexions  like  the  dames  on 
the  massage  cream  cans  would  like  to  have  and  more 
curves  than  a  scenic  railway.  Joe.  nearly  every  one 
of  them  is  as  big  as  a  dollur's  worth  of  boiled  rice, 
not  fat  but  husky,  and  they  have  pitched  in  and  took 
all  the  jobs  over  here  while  the  men  is  away  assassi¬ 
natin’  the  Germans.  They  do  everything  in  Eng¬ 


land  from  tendin'  bar  to  runnin’  munition  plants, 
and  them  lords  and  dukes  which  didn’t  want  to  give 
them  the  vote  before  this  brawl  started  is  willin’  to 
give  them  anything  they  want  now,  outside  of  liv¬ 
in'  wages. 

Well,  Joe,  wo  fln'ly  arrived  at  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
which  is  a  swell-lookin'  joint  at  that,  bein'  a  cross 
between  Rector's  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Library  from 
the  outside  I  paid  off  our  datin'  chauffeur,  slippin' 
him  a  shillin’  for  himself  and  family,  and  he  wished 
me  all  the  luck  in  the  world.  He  didn't  say  good 
or  bad,  Joe. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  gettin’  out  of  the  cab  a  gang  of 
guys  which  had  ducked  the  draft  comes  runnin’ 
outa  the  hotel  and  swoops  down  on  us.  They  was  all 
dressed  like  the  ambassador  from  Flatbush  or  some¬ 
thin',  Joe.  with  enough  gold  lace  and  gewguws  on 
'em  to  outfit  the  Knights  of  Pythias  or  Sousa's  Band 
for  u  year.  They  turned  out  to  he  nothin’  less  than 
bell  boys,  the  youngest  of  which  was  a  gay  old  dog 
when  Adam  and  Eve  left  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  a 
elevator  apartment  house.  I  seen  right  away  they 
was  a  lot  of  tip  hounds,  and  I  beat  'em  to  it  by 
carryin*  in  my  own  baggage.  Not  that  I’m  tight 
across  the  chest,  Joe;  you  know  I  always  been  ns 
loose  as  ashes  with  my  dough.  But  on  this  here  trip 
I'm  carryin'  a  set  of  nonrefillable  pockets  as  far  as 
money  ia  concerned,  and  once  they  was  empty  I 
was  through. 

The  minute  I  get  to  the  desk  the  clerk  gimme  a 
thing  to  fill  out  that  looked  like  a  application  for  a 
joh  as  chauffeur  on  a  submarine.  About  the  only 
thing  this  paper  didn't  want  to  know  was  how  my 
mother  first  come  to  meet  my  father.  It  might  have 
asked  this  bit  of  information  at  that — I  didn't  look 
at  I  he  back  of  it,  Joe.  Then  the  clerk  say*  I  gotta 
report  to  the  police  station  the  first  chance  I  get. 

“What  for?"  I  says.  "Is  the  Queen's  necklace 
missin*  or  has  somebody  been  knockin'  me?" 

"I  'a vent  'card,  I’tn  nuah,"  says  this  guy,  with  n 
deliberate  yawn.  “All  aliens  must  register  with  the 
authorities.  It's  the  law,  thank  you." 

“I  ain't  no  alien;  I'm  an  American,  you  boob!”  1 
say*. 

"Quite  so,  thank  you.”  he  say*.  “Therefore  you're 
nn  alien." 

Joe.  I’m  nil  set  to  let  him  have  one  on  the  chin 
when  the  heud  clerk  butts  in  and  tells  him  that  u 
soldier  don't  have  to  tvgiater  with  the  police  und  to 
lay  off  of  me.  Then  he  says  what  do  I  wish  for 
“I  coine  in  this  hotel  to  get  fitted  for  a  pair  of  ice 
skates."  I  says,  very  sarcastical,  Jce.  because  I'm 
gettin'  sore.  “You  didn't  think  I  wanted  a  loom, 
did  you?" 

“Quite  so,  thunk  you!"  he  says.  “You  require  a 
bawth,  I  fancy?" 

“Do  I  look  as  dirty  as  that?"  I  says. 

“Beg  puwdon?"  he  says. 

“How  do  you  know  whether  I  need  a  bath  or  not. 
hey?"  I  hollers.  Joe,  I  was  enraged.  “They  ain't  n 
montin'  goes  by  that  I  don't  frolic  under  the  cold 
shower,  you  big  stiff!" 

Joe,  just  then  they  was  somebody  gimme  a  wallop 
on  the  back,  and  1  swung  around  to  fuce  no  less 
than  Shorty  Kevins,  which  u*cd  to  hang  out  with  the 
rest  of  them  pinochle  hounds  in  McGregor's  in  Lenox 
Avenue.  He’s  a  corporal  in  the  artillery  now,  Joe; 
can  you  imagine  that? 

“Well.  well,  well!"  I  yells.  “What  are  you  doin’ 
over  here,  Shorty?" 

“You  heard  tell  of  the  draft,  didn't  you?”  he  says. 
“Who's  that  swell-lookin’  dumr  standin'  there  look¬ 
in'  at  you?" 

"That’s  my  wife,"  I  says,  throwin'  out  my  chest  a 
couple  of  yards. 

Shorty  grins  and  lay*  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
“Ed."  he  suys,  ”you  wanna  cut  out  the  booze!  You 
know  you  never  could  handle  Jt  and  " 

"D'ye  think  I'm  lyin’  to  you?”  I  butts  in. 

"You  could  make  a  fortune  as  a  mind  reader.”  he 
says,  “if  only  you  tried  your  hand  at  it.” 

With  that  I  called  over  Jeanne  and  introduced  ’era. 
"I  am  verve  glad  to  meet  you  of  a  certain!”  pur* 
Jeanne,  pullin’  her  million-dollar  smile. 

“You  ain't  got  nothin'  on  me!"  says  Shorty,  look¬ 
in'  like  he  was  in  a  trance  and  turnin'  the  national 
colors.  “I’m  tickled  silly  myself  How  did  you  eorne 
to  full  for  this  guy?” 

“What  do  you  care?"  I  says, 

“Ia^mmc  alone!"  say*  Shorty.  “I  got  a  right  to 
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In  order  to  eliminate  any  confusion  in  the  mind*  of  reader*  that  Collier’*  i*  eventually  planning  to  prove  the  “Bu*ine**  a*  Usual" 
theory,  we  take  the  liberty  of  stating  our  position  frankly:  Business  cannot  be  a*  usual  due  to  the  shortage  of  Man  Power. 
These  pages  will  voice  the  simplest  truths  of  the  position  advertising  holds  in  saving  man  power  and  eliminating  lost  motion. 


The  Psychology  of  a  Clean  Shave 


THERE  are  many  things  that 
enter  so  intimately  into  the 
routine  of  our  daily  lives  that 
we  never  give  them  a  passing 
thought.  Their  significance,  no 
matter  how  vital,  is  overlooked. 
Shaving,  for  instance. 

And  yet  shaving  as  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  America  to-day  marks  a 
step  forward  in  civilization. 

This  statement  may  sound  ri¬ 
diculous,  hut  it  isn't.  Here’s  proof: 
Each  of  our  soldiers  who  goes 
abroad  now  takes  as  par  of  his 
regular  equipment,  and  by  order 
of  his  government,  a  safety  razor. 

There  are  two  reasons,  the 
military  authorities  say,  why  a  sol¬ 
dier  must  he  clean  shaven,  hirst, 
it  enables  the  gas  mask,  which 
must  be  worn  almost  constantly 
at  the  front,  to  fit  more  tightly 
over  the  face.  Second,  a  clean 
shave  keeps  up  the  morale  of  a 
soldier  and  of  an  army. 

You  know  how  it  is  yourself. 
You  know  the  direct  bearing  a 
clean  shave  has  on  your  personal 
morale.  Compare  the  way  you 
feel  in  making  an  important  call 
or  attending  a  special  meeting 
when  you  are  freshly  shaved  with 
the  way  you  feel  with  a  day's 
growth  of  stubble  on  your  chin. 
There’s  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  It  seems  a  trivial  thing  to 
have  such  an  effect  upon  you,  but 
for  some  psychological  reason,  it 


does  have  that  effect — and  you 
know  it. 

********* 

What  has  brought  about  this 
change  in  the  habits  of  American 
men?  It’s  not  so  long  ago  but 
that  we  can  remember  the  beard 
in  all  its  varying  degrees  of  opu¬ 
lence.  Every  family  album  shows 
how  prevalent  it  was. 

There  are  two  reasons  just  two: 
the  safety  razor  -and  advertising. 

The  safety  razor  made  shaving 
easy.  It  transformed  shaving  from 
a  fairly  long,  decidedly  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  slightly  dangerous  oper¬ 
ation  to  one  that  was  finished 
before  the  bath  water  had  ceased 
running. 

It  saved  time.  Compared  with 
the  old  style  razor  it  saved  several 
minutes.  While  individually  these 
minutes  may  seem  unimportant 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year, 
and  again  by  the  millions  of  men 
won  over  to  the  use  of  the  safety 
razor,  the  amount  of  time  saved 
is  enormous. 

And  during  these  days  of  war, 
when  the  man-power  shortage,  as 
Mark  Sullivan  says,  amounts  to  a 
famine,  those  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  minutes  saved  for  produc¬ 
tive  work  are  extremely  valuable. 
********* 

Now-  you  ask,  what  has  adver¬ 


tising  to  do  with  all  this?  A 
very  great  deal. 

Ever  since  its  invention  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  preaching  to 
millions  of  men  the  merits  of  the 
safety  razor  and  the  psychology 
of  the  clean  shave. 

Advertising  has  popularized 
the  safety  razor.  If  it  were  not  for 
advertising,  safety  razors  would 
still  be  prohibitive  in  cost;  they 
would  stdl  be  a  fad  for  the  few  in¬ 
stead  of  a  necessity  for  the  nation. 

And  what  is  true  of  safely 
razors  is  true  of  many  other 
articles.  Innumerable  other 
articles — things  you  wear,  and 
drink,  and  eat,  and  work  with. 

Advertising  has  popularized 
them,  has  enabled  them  to  be 
made  on  a  large-pnxluction  scale 
so  that  not  only  a  few  rich 
people,  but  millions  of  people 
can  take  advantage  of  their  use. 

Advertising  is  a  form  of  edu¬ 
cation.  And  it  teaches  quickly ; 
it  is  a  direct  method  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  an  article  and  the 
whole  nation.  And  advertising 
in  performing  its  function  saves 
immensely  in  man  power.  It  not 
only  educates  people  in  saving 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  safety 
razor,  but  in  itself  it  is  a  time¬ 
saving  device.  And  because  of 
these  things  it  qualifies  as  a  war¬ 
time  essential. 


And  out  haw  you  done  it.  If  you  could  get  a  Kiri  like 
ihttt  to  full  for  yu«t  think  what  /  can  grab  when  I 
to  France !" 

“I  thought  you  wan  gonna  wad  Annie  McGuire/'  I 
say*— “that  there  dame  which  claimed  her  old  man 
was  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  Wall  Street." 

"I  thought  so  too/*  he  nays.  “The  only  thing  wus 
I  couldn't  get  her  to  think  it!  That's  what  beat  me. 
She  was  on  the  level,  though,  Ed,  about  her  father 
bein'  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  Wall  Street." 

“Yeh?"  1  says.  “What  is  he — one  of  them  broker*?” 
41  Not  quite/'  says  Shorty.  "He's  a  special  police¬ 
man  at  the  Equitable  Buildin’  and  he  stands  six 
feet  four  without  a  hat  on.  That’s  big  enough, 
ain't  it?" 

•'Listen/'  I  says.  “Forget  that  I.ocw-time  comedy 
and  tell  me  somethin'.  I'm  only  gonna  be  in  London 
for  a  short  time,  and  you  might  as  well  say  I’m  on 
my  honeymoon.  That  bein'  the  case,  I  wanna  do 
everything  first  cabin  regardless  of  the  cost,  if  it 
ain't  too  high.  Is  this  the  swellest  hotel  in  l-on- 
don  or  ain't  it?" 

'“What  are  you  uskiti'  me?*'  says  Shorty.  "I'm 
detailed  to  the  American  Headquarters  here,  and  I 
gotta  go  where  they  send  me.  The  only  choice  I  gel 
is,  I  can  have  two  kinds  of  soup — hot  or  cold!  The 
hotel  I’m  livin'  In  Is  a  outright  steal  from  a  livery 
stable.  They  la  five  beds  in  my  room  alone." 

“That  ain’t  no  hotel/'  I  says.  "It  must  be  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Let's  ask  the  clerk  where  all  the  wealthy  mil¬ 
lionaires  from  America  and  Pittsburgh  goes  when 
they  cumr  to  l^ondnn." 

WITH  that,  Joe,  we  went  up  to  the  desk.  "How 
much  Is  a  room  and  bath  here  for  a  American 
doughboy  and  wife?"  1  says,  “and  before  answerin' 
remember  that  Rockefeller  is  a  much  older  man  than 
me  and  the  only  rrsemhlunce  is  that  we  both  got 
two  legs." 

"Quite  so,  thank  you!"  he  says,  with  wliat  he 
proh'ly  thought  was  a  winnin*  smile.  “I  have  some¬ 
thin'  very  nice  left  for  a  guinea." 

“Do  1  look  like  a  wop?"  1  says  "Where  d’ye  get 
that  ginny  stuff?" 

“A  ginny  is  English  mom  y.  you  boob!"  his.*?* 
Shorty  in  my  ear.  “Don't  make  this  here  guy 

think  that  nil  Americans  is  ig'rant." 

“That  will  be  twenty-one  shillings  a  day,  sir, 
thank  you,"  butts  in  the  clerk.  “Would  you  like  to 
look  at  your  quarters?" 

“You  said  somethin'!"  I  says.  “I'll  take  a 
good  long  look  at  my  qu~rt*-r:  before  1  *lip  you 
guys  twenty-one  of 
'em  a  day.  I  think 
you  must  of  got 
the  price  of  the  room 
and  the  telephone  num¬ 
ber  balled  up.  What’s 
the  heat  you  can  do 
for  u  Alley  of  yours V 
“Well,  sir/'  he  says. 

Usidin*  over  and  talk¬ 
in'  low  like  look  out 
for  spies,  "I  might 
reduce  it  to  an  even 
pound  as  a  special 
favor  to  our  American 
brothers  in  arms.  But. 

I  say,  you'll  keep  it 
ipiiet,  will  you?" 

"You  can  bet  the 
hotel  on  that  part  ot 
it/'  I  tells  him.  "D'ye 
think  1  want  anybody 
to  know  I  been  sucker 
enough  to  give  you 
guys  five  bucks  a  day 
for  a  place  to  sleep?" 

“This  ain't  gettin' 
us  nowheres!"  butts 
in  Shorty.  “Lem we 
talk  to  this  guy."  He 
turns  to  the  clerk 
“Hey!”  he  says.  “This 
guy  here's  a  friend  of 
mine  from  the  U.  S. 

He  used  to  he  a  blg- 
lenguc  ball  player  and 
was  knowrd  through- 
out  the  country  as  the 
Hetty  Green  of  base¬ 
ball.  When  he  was 
makin*  it.  he  wouldn’t 
give  a  thin  dime  to  see  Custer's  Last  Stand  from 
a  box  seat!  That  bein’  the  case,  he's  got  $1.65 
for  every  private  in  the  German  army,  and  what  we 
want  to  know  is  where  a  guy  can  get  a  quick  flash 
for  his  dough.  What  hotel  does  the  King  hang  out 
in,  for  instance?” 

Joe,  this  here  clerk  blinks  hia  eyes  and  looks  from 
rne  to  Shorty  for  u  minute  without  speakin'. 

"His  Majesty  resides  at  Buckingham  Palace/’  he 
says,  very  cold,  Joe. 

"Yeh?"  says  Shorty.  "Buckin'ham  Palace,  hey? 
They  used  to  be  a  apartment  house  on  Seventh 
Avenue,  near  1 10th  Street,  called  that/’  He  turns 


buck  to  the  clerk.  “What  kind  of  a  joint  is 
that?"  he  says.  "Maybe  we  can  get  fixed  up 
there,  hey?” 

Joe.  I  thought  the  clerk  was  gonna  become  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  apoplexy,  and  a  Canadian  officer  stundin* 
near  us  busts  out  laughin’. 

“I’m  afraid,"  say*  the  clerk,  his  face  no  redder 
than  a  fifteen -cent  bottle  of  catchup— "I'm  afraid 
His  Majesty  is  not  receiving  at  Buckingham  Palace 
guests  who—" 

“Yrh?”  butts  in  Shorty.  "Say!  Don't  tell  me 
nothin'  about  this  here  George  V  Gulp.  He’s  a  good 
guy  and  as  level  as  they  make  ’em!  We  passed  in 
review  before  him  and  the  Missus  when  we  first 
come  over  here,  and  he  wasn't  a  bit  upstage  or 
nothin',  simply  on  account  of  him  bein'  a  king. 
Why,  he  even  come  over  and  talked  to  us  and  says 
he  was  glad  to  greet  us.  and  a  lotta  stuff  like  thaC 
I  bet  he'd  know  me  again  in  a  minute.  Yea,  sir, 
George  V  is  a  good  guy!" 

Well,  Joe.  Jeanne  Is  gettin'  impatient,  so  I  called 
olT  the  argyrnent  and  took  the  room.  Joe,  it  was 
Home  room  at  that.  In  fact  I  can  say  without  lyin' 
that  it  was  the  swellcst  mom  I  ever  been  in.  and  it 
made  a  big  hit  with  the  wife. 

All  the  furnishin's  in  it  was  big-league  stuff,  and 
beside  the  bed  they  was  a  little  marble  slab  with 
buttons  on  it  marked  "Porter,"  “Maid,"  "Valet," 
and  “Waiter." 

When  you  want  anything,  Joe.  all  you  gotta  do 
is  push  one  of  them  buttons,  telephone  down 
to  the  office,  go  out  in  the  hall,  and  yell  for 
service,  and  then  go  and  get  whatever  you  want 
yourself. 

We  went  down  and  had  dinner  that  night  at  a 
joint  called  Simpson's,  which  ia  un  the  Strand.  All 
the  Americans  eat  there  because  the  guy*  which 
writes  them  high-society  novels  always  claim*  that 
the  hero  dropped  in  Simpson’s  for  a  bite.  Joe,  they 
got  the  last  part  right,  anyways,  because  a  bite  is 
about  all  a  guy  can  grab  over  here  now.  They  seems 
to  be  plenty  of  food,  but  they  are  deal- 
in*  it  out  very  slow  and  careful  because 
the  bulk  of  it'*  gain'  to  feed  the  sol 
•liers,  and  why  not? 

Joe,  I  hope  you  guys  over  in  the 
U.  S.  is  not  wastin'  the  eats  on  us 
whilst  we  are  over  here  fightin'  for 


in  peace  and  quiet.  Don't  kick  either,  Joe,  if  you 
have  to  eut  black  bread —they'rt  ftrdin'  mr  bullet tt 
orer  here!  Your*  truly, 

Sergeant  Ed.  HaamoN. 

(Where  does  the  Giants  stand  now,  Joe?) 

VrvFXA.  France. 

EAR  JOE:  Well.  Joe,  I  had  to  break  my  last  let- 
ter  off  kinda  short  on  account  of  bein'  ordered  to 
patrol  duty.  Me  and  ten  other  guys  went  out  to  do 
a  piece  of  scoutin',  and  right  off  the  reel  we  run 
into  a  bunch  of  squareheads  doin’  the  same  thing. 
In  a  minute  the  air  wa9  full  of  bullets  and  cries  of 


“Kamerud!”  and  we  brung  buck  six  Germans.  Three 
of  them  was  alive.  But  to  get  back  to  London:  Me 
and  Jeanne  was  so  tired  out  with  the  journey  from 
France,  etc.,  that  we  went  right  to  bed  the  first 
night  we  was  there  almost  as  soon  as  we  eat.  I 
ain't  had  the  light  lit  in  our  room  a  minute  before 
they'a  a  knockin'  at  the  dcor.  1  opened  up,  and 
there's  a  guy  all  dressed  up  like  a  Turkish  admiral 
or  a  Fifth  Avenue  carriage  caller.  He  claim*  he's 
the  head  porter. 

“Pm  sorry,  *ir,"  he  says,  “but  it's  against  the  regu¬ 
lations  to  show  a  light  from  your  room,  thank  you!" 

“Why?”  I  says.  “It  aint  shinin’  in  nobody’s  eye, 
is  it?" 

"It’s  on  account  of  the  beastly  'Un*.  air,"  he  says. 
"Since  they  been  coming  over  with  their  bloomin' 
baby  killer*  we  cawn’t  show  no  lights,  sir.  It  might 
VI p  them  to  locate  the  'otel  and  bomb  it.  .  We  look 
for  a  raid  to-night,  sir,  it  bein'  90  bright  and  all.” 

"Oh,  you  look  for  a  raid  to-night,  hey?'*  I  says. 
"Well,  don't  stage  none  on  my  account;  I'd  just  as 
soon  do  without  it.”  However,  I  goes  on,  slippin'  him 
a  piece  of  silver  which  wu*  either  a  sixpence,  a  shil¬ 
lin',  a  half-crown,  or  ii  florin,  for  all  I  knowed — "how¬ 
ever.  if  them  guys  does  come  over,  keep  it  quiet,  will 
you?  Don’t  come  runnin*  up  here  with  no  alurms  or 
nothin' — I  don’t  want  my  wife  to  know  we're  bein’ 
raided.  It  might  scare  her.” 

"Quite  so,  thank  you,"  he  any*,  goin’  south  with 
the  coin.  "But  I’m  ufraid,  sir,  if  the  *Una  comes 
over  it'll  be  'ard  to  keep  the  fact  from  the  Udy,  Th«y 
usually  drop  about  twenty  tons  of  Tgh  explosive*  and 
then  there's  our  antiaircraft  guns.  I  assure  you. 
sir,  the  din  ia  terrific.  Yes,  sir,  thunk  you!" 

Twenty  tons  of  high  explosive*,  Joe.  Oh,  boy! 

"Well?"  aaya  Jeanne  when  be  had  beat  it.  "What 
now.  cAerif" 

"Nothin'/'  I  say*.  “That  guy  told  me  to-day  was 
the  King's  favorite  birthday,  and  naturally  enough 
they’re  gonna  shoot  off  a  lotta  Roman  candles  and  the 
like  to  celebrate  it  to-night.  He  says  if  they  i* 

undue  noise  not  to 
pay  no  attention  to  it 
— that’s  all!” 

“But.  chin!"  says 
Jeanne,  jumpin'  up 
with  her  eye*  dancin' 
like  a  kid's;  “I  will 
then  not  retire.  I 
would  be  delight  t  j  see 
the*t*  Roman  candle!" 

"Listen!”  I  says. 
"Let’s  let  it  go  at 
A  corin’  'em  to-night, 
heh?  You  don’t  wanna 
see  no  fireworks;  wait 
till  we  get  back  to  the 
dear  old  Ktat*  trnv*t 
and  I'll  show  you 
Coney  Island.” 

Joe,  just  then  they 
i*  a  lotta  whist leB  be¬ 
gin  blowin'  in  the 
streets,  and  we  can 
hear  guys  yellin': 
“Take  cover!"  I  put 
out  the  lights  in  the 
room,  and  we  both 
looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  down  into  the 
Strand.  Well,  Joe.  it 
was  komic  sight!  Taxis 
and  busses  is  dashin' 
along,  most  of  Vm 
drove  by  girls,  and 
people  is  scurry  in'  in 
all  directions.  The 
streets  Is  as  black  a* 
pitch.  They  is  a 
swell-lookin'  dame  in 
evenin’  clothe*  talkin' 
to  a  English  officer 
outside  the  hotel,  and 
they  is  both  about  as 
much  disturbed  by  the 
excitement  all  around 
them  as  a  elephant 
would  be  if  a  moth  lit 
on  its  back.  "Stick  to 
it!"  hollers  this  dame 
to  a  girl  drivin'  a 
bus,  and  “Cheero!" 
the  girl  holler*  back. 
Pretty  soon.  Joe,  they  is  hardly  anybody  in  the  street 
below  except  them  which  hus  crowded  into  doorways 
to  watch  the  show.  Joe,  I  didn't  have  to  be  no  Sher¬ 
lock  Holme*  to  know  what  was  coinin',  and  I  drawed 
Jeanne  away  from  the  window  because  shrupnel  cuts 
and  tears  like  Hades.  We  had  hardly  ait  down  when 
they  is  a  terrible  crash  that  rocks  the  room,  and  all 
the  glass  in  the  windows  comes  tinklin'  in  on  the 
floor.  Then —  Oh,  boy!!!  Joe,  the  front  ain't  got 
a  thing  on  London,  believe  me!  They  was  crash 
after  crash  and  boom  after  boom,  and  in  between 
that  come  the  sharp,  cracklin'  lass  of  machine  guns. 
The  explosions  was  so  ( CV*I i.tucd  oit  page  i!8) 
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THE  FLYING  SQUADRON 

BY  CLEVELAND  MOFFETT 


A  FINE  idea  for  building  up  patriotism  and  na- 
onal  unity  has  been  worked  out  and  put  Into 
pr.  r  :ce  by  the  National  Security  League  in  its  corps 
of  I  >ying  Squadron  speakers,  several  hundred  of 
them,  organized  to  combat  seditious  teachings  of 
socialists,  pacifists,  prtf-German*  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  The*  importance  of  this  movement  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  when  it  is  remembered  that  millions  of  our 
foreign  population  never  read  loyal  American  news¬ 
paper*  or  hear  loyal  American  speakers  Yet  these 
millions  make  up  our  army  of  soldiers  ond  voters, 
an  1  upon  their  acts  and  decisions,  upon  their  loyalty 
to  sound  Americanism,  will  depend  the  issue  of  this 
war  und  the  consequence*  that  are  to  follow  the  war. 

Kaiserism  Must  Be  Killed 

LT  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  more  or  leas 
submerged  millions  of  foreigners  or  near-foreigner* 
are  disloyal  to  the  American  flag.  Not  at  all.  They 
are  simply  ignorant  of  what  the  flag  really  stands 
for;  they  have  no  conception  of  the  privileges  and 
opportunities  United  State*  citizenship  has  given 
them.  Therefore  they  are  easy  victims  of  the  dis¬ 
loyal  propaganda  that  is  spread  among  them  cease 
less  I  y  and  insidiously  by  thousands  of  Teutonic 
agents,  who  constitute  an  actively  hostile  element 
in  our  population. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Flying  Squadron  to  fight 
this  enemy  propaganda  of  lies  and  disunion  with  a 
propaganda  of  truth  and  patriotism. 

44  For  a  long  time  the  soap-box  orator  has  spread 


million  dollars  to  beat  the  Kaiser.”  shouts  one  of 
the  speakers,  a  pale-faced  Greek,  "and  that  means 
more  in  sacrifice  and  self-denial  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  from  Wall  Street.” 

This  is  true.  The  East  Side  has  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica  since  this  war  began  f  And  it  has  shown  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  fight  for — if  need  be;  die  for — the  principles 
of  liberty. 

In  these  street  talk*  there  is  neither  grandilo¬ 
quence  nor  condescension,  but  a  sincere  effort  to  tell 
the  story  of  America  and  preach  the  gospel 

"f  Americanism  truthfully  and  helpfully 
Here  are  sober-minded 
citizens  who  arc  familiar 


I'taUifTOph*  from  Kdv.in  I^vlrk 

Making  I  hr  font  pulpit  in  the  t rvrld  the  soap  fox-logal  to  the  flag 


disloyal  propaganda  through  our  cities,”  said  Charles 
Alfred  Bill,  the  organizer  of  the  Flying  Squadron, 
to  me.  “The  Salvation'  Army  says:  'Why  should 
the  devil  have  all  the  good  tunes?'  and  the  Army 
makes  a  religious  hymn  out  of  Ja-ra-ra-boom-de-ay. 
We  say  why  should  the  traitors  have  the  beat  pulpit 
in  the  world— the  soap  box?  Wear©  going  to  make 
the  soap  box  loyal  to  the  flag.  It  is  the  quickest, 
straightest  way  to  meet  the  people  who  have  been 
poisoned  with  disloyal  and  radical  talk.  It  is  an 
emergency  measure  of  Americanization.  The  first 
thing  we  drive  home  is  that  Kaiserism  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  for  that  end  the  whole  world  must  be 
unitrd.  After  that  we  can  preach  loyalty,  and  our 
speakers  are  instructed  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  socialist  and  pacifist  arguments,  so  that  they 
may  discuss  these  intelligently,  admitting  what  is 
true  and  just,  while  exposing  what  is  false  and  un¬ 
just.  But,  like  the  Roman  orator,  who  in  every 
speech  on  every  topic  cried  ‘Carthage  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed,*  so  do  we  always  begin  with  'Kaiserism 
must  he  killed.' 

"And  it  works.  The  mind  of  the  Russian  immi¬ 
grant  does  not  respond  to  Paul  Revere  and  Bunker 
Hill  as  his  traditional  symbols  of  revolution  and 
freedom,  but  his  heart  is  devoted  to  liberty,  and  from 
the  axiom  that  'Kaiserism  must  be  killed*  we  can  lead 
him  to  loyalty  to  the  American  Government.** 

I  recommend  an  evening  stroll  along  Second  Ave¬ 
nue  from  Tenth  Street  down,  with  pauses  at  various 
open-air  meetings  where  Flying  Squadron  crowds 
guthcr  and  listrn.  Thi*  is  the  swarming  East  Side. 


with  socialist*'  and  pacifists'  arguments,  and  are  now 
glad  to  hear  the  other  side,  but  they  insist  that  Issues 
be  met  honestly  without  shams  or  evasions. 

Flying  Squadron  speaker*  talk  about  everything 
that  bears  on  patriotism:  American  history;  our 
great  wars;  what  the  American  flag  stands  for; 
what  the  American  idea  is — freedom,  opportunity, 
education,  happiness.  And  against  this  they  pre¬ 
sent  the  German  idea — tyranny,  ruthlessness,  treach¬ 
ery!  And  the  tragic  lesson  of  Russia's  downfall! 

"Isn't  it  true  that  Germany  has  done  more  to  re¬ 
lieve  poverty  and  to  improve  labor  conditions  than 
America?*'  asks  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  seems  sin¬ 
cere,  and  the  speaker  meets  his  question  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  but  overwhelms  him  with  facts  and 
statistics.  "If  life  in  Germany  is  so  superior  to  life 
in  America,  why  do  so  many  millions  of  Germans 
leave  Germany  and  live  in  America?”  the  Flying 
Squadron  speaker  concludes,  while  the  crowd  applauds. 

After  him  a  young  Jewish  orator,  wearing  eye¬ 
glasses,  take*  the  soap  box  (really  a  well -constructed 
folding  pulpit).  "What  arc  the  motive*  of  those  who 
oppose  the  military  policy  of  the  United  States?"  he 
asks.  "Why  do  some  socialists  attack  the  Liberty 
Loan?  Why  do  pacifists  try  to  thwart  the  President? 
There  are  only  two  possible  reasons:  either  their  in¬ 
telligence  has  been  destroyed  by  cranks,  or  they  are 
paid  German  agents.” 

Farther  down  the  avenue  another  speaker  flings 
forth  this  challenge  to  the  Friends  of  Irish  Free¬ 
dom:  "I  ask  these  people  who  are  attacking  our 
ally  Great  Britain,  what  kind  of  freedom  Ireland 


"Why  do  we  have  to  suffer  in  winter  from  a  short¬ 
age  of  coal?”  interrupts  a  fat.  blond  citizen,  who 
says  that  his  grandfather  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 
"Isn't  that  a  sign  of  inefficiency?” 

"Possibly.  These  inevitable  inefficiencies  and  de¬ 
lays  will  be  relieved  as  the  war  goes  on." 

"Why  is  it  that  all  the  soft  jobs  at  Washington 
are  given  to  rich  men  or  to  dubs  like  Garfield?" 

"That  is  not  true,”  replies  the  Flying  Squadron 
man,  and  prove*  it  by  a  long  list. 

"Why  is  it  that  only  the  sons  of  rich  men  get 
military  promotions?” 

This  is  easily  disproved.  Finally  the  fat  man 
shows  the  cloven  hoof  of  his 
real  Teuton  allegiance. 

"Isn't  fit  true,  sir,”  he  asks 
smoothly,  "that  if  our  boys 
at  the  front  ever  really 
break  loose,  they  will  do 
about  the  same  things  in 
Germany  that  the  Ger- 
'  man  soldiers  did  fin 
Belgium  and  France?" 

The  speaker’s  eyes 
flash  and  hi*  voice  rings 
out  angrily:  "If  you  say 
that,  sir,  you're  a 
damned  liar!"  A  stocky 
American  soldier  pushes 
forward  and  shouts: 
"Ray  that  again  and  I'll 

knock  your - yellow 

mustache  off  and  make 
you  eat  it.” 

At  which  the  crowd 
yells  its  approval,  and 
litionist  fades  away. 

One  evening  I  had  a  talk  with 
one  of  the  Flying  Squadron 
woman  speakers,  an  actress  who 
has  starred  in  big  successes. 

Bu*.  I'vt  made  my  biggest  hit  since 
I've  worn  this,”  she  said,  with  shin¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  pointed  to  a  little  pin 
at  her  throat  bearing  four  stars— her  husband 
and  her  throe  brothers  are  at  the  front! 

I  wrote  to  Washington  that  I  too  was  going 
to  fight  for  the  flag  someAore,  and  when  they 
wouldn’t  let  me  drive  a  motor  car  at  the  front, 
as  I  wanted  to,  I  resolved  to  use  my  voice,  if  I 
could,  in  rousing  th.se  East  Side  crowds  to 
patriotism-  And  I've  done  itl  One  night  I 
held  five  hundred  nun  and  women  on  Second 
\ venue  in  the  rain  while  I  talked  patriotism. 
1  was  a  prouder  woman  that  night  than  if  I  had 
received  a  dozen  curtain  call*  on  Broadway!" 

So  much  appreciated  is  the  inspirational  value 
of  the  Flying  Squadir  n  propaganda  that  many 
large  New  York  bu*»nesa  establishments  have 
set  apart  regular  periods  in  the  day  (paid  for 
by  employers)  when  the  Flying  Squadron  speaker* 
may  address  their  employee*  on  patriotic  subjects. 
And  all  over  New  York  City  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches,  open  forums,  workmen's  clubs, 
labor  union*  nnd  other  organizations  are  sending 
in  their  appeals  to  the  National  Security  League 
for  these  speakers. 

The  Squadron  Signals  Vou 

ALL  kinds  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  have  volun¬ 
teered  for  this  Flying  Squadron  serv  ice,  business 
men,  lawyers,  taxicab  drivers,  political  campaigners, 
interior  decorators,  teachers,  real-estate  brokers, 
newspaper  men,  high-school  boys  (there  is  a  Junior 
Flying  Squadron  of  boys  and  girls  rendering  splen¬ 
did  service),  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life.  Once 
a  week  these  volunteers  are  t ruined  for  their  work 
by  lectures  from  prominent  public  speakers  and  by 
observers  of  conditions  oversea.  This  is  a  volunteer 
democratic  citizens’  movement  to  unify  the  heart 
and  mind  of  America  in  support  of  the  war  through 
a  campaign  of  persuasion  and  education.  It  is  a 
pervasive  national  vigilance  committee  which  will 
turn  the  light  on  Germany's  underground  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  will  see  that  the  work  of  the  Hun  In  Italy 
and  Russia  i*  not  repeated  here. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Flying  Squadron 
has  immediate  need  of  several  hundred  additional 
speakers  in  New  York  City,  and  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  copied  by  the  National  Security  League 
in  many  other  cities  throughout  the  country.  Men 
and  women  who  are  willing  to  receive  instruction 


once  disloyal,  hostile  to  war,  bitterly  socialistic,  hut  would  get  if  Germany  won  this  war?”  from  experts  that  will  fit  them  to  do  effectively  this 


now  wonderfully  changed,  tingling  with  patriotism, 
unbelievably  generous  in  support  of  the  Liberty 
Loan. 

"Out  of  its  poverty  the  Kant  Side  has  given  ten 


How  the  crowd  applauds!  Presently  occurs  a  lively 
incident  that  illustrates  the  clever  way  in  which  pro- 
Germans.  masquerading  as  loyal  Americans,  try  to 
lead  the  speakers  into  damaging  admissions. 


important  patriotic  work  should  communicate  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Flying  Squadron.  National  Se¬ 
curity  League,  at  headquarters.  151  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  Symbol  of  Accomplishment 


Perfection  is  a  state  of  the  infinite. 

Human  mind  cannot  conceive  nor  hand 
achieve  it. 

The  most  man  may  do  is  earnestly  to  strive  to 
go  farthest  toward  that  visionary  goal. 

In  so  far  as  he  accomplishes  this  his  work  shall 
live,  lx*  it  bronzes,  books,  paintings,  operas  or  — 
spark  plugs. 

AC  glazed  in  the  porcelain  of  a  spark  plug  is  a 
symbol  of  constant  striving  for  perfection:  it  is 
a  symbol  of  years  of.  research  by  the  man  who 
pioneered  this  industry;  it  is  a  symbol  of  a  life¬ 
time  devoted  to  the  sciences  of  ceramics  and 
ignition. 

AC’s  are  not  perfect  spark  plugs.  They  never 
will  be  perfect. 

Yet  the  true  criterion  has  always  judged  them 
the  best  obtainable.  And  this  much  is  true: 
from  year  to  year  AC  Spark  Plugs  will  be  better 
and  better  spark  plugs.  For  constantly  in  his 


experimental  laboratories  their  sponsor  is  striv 
ing  to  outdo  that  which  is  now  deemed  best. 

Today  AC  has  the  concerted  endorsement  of 
the  automotive  industry.  In  all,  94  manufac¬ 
turers  plant-equip  with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

When  you  purchase  AC  Spark  Plugs,  you 
know  you  have  purchased  wisely.  For  your 
selection  is  supported  by  the  exacting  research 
of  the  nation's  leading  manufacturers.  V 

There  are  AC  Spark  Plugs  in  various  types, 
especially  designed  for  every  make  and  style  of  ^ 
motor. 

lx>ok  for  the  letters  AC.  They  are  the  initials 
of  the  originator — glazed  in  the  |K»rcelain  of 
every  spark  plug  he  manufactures. 

Write  for  booklet.  “The  Unsuspected  Source  o/ 

Most  Motor  Ills''  by  Albert  Champion  -dlso  for  in* 
formation  on  ne tv  A  C  Carbon  Proof  Plans  espeiiaily 
designed  for  Ford.  Overland  and  Studebaker  cars . 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  zJ^fic/iigun 


All  the  well  known  manufacturers  listed  below  use  AC  for  standard  factory’  equipment 


Atrm*  T*  ticks 

AauDci-MumH) 
TfdOr.fi 
American  - 
Lo  Fmim» 
\udvr»oii 
Apprrion 
Brockway  Truck* 
Buffalo  Motor* 

Buhk 


Cadillac 
J.  I  C. **e 
Chalmcr  a 
daaodUr 
I  kn  rotol 
Ckto 

i  nniUr-fiiil 
Mutuft 
<>«»#•* 
IMaUrla 


1>*t la 

lk«t  Tractor* 

IKko-Llgkl 

IMaiiionif  7 
tract- 
IkNlt*  II— 

iMffU 

l*»r* 

tiyournhct* 

Motor* 


radaral  Tauika  llayna* 

Fwtd  A  Son Tratlot*  lludaon 

r-W-D  Truck.  Hornw-MIr 

Crkflri  Trait.  Jackaoo 

<.rnvi>  l  ight  Jordan 

<i  M  C  Truck*  Jumbo  Truck* 

(iiamm-Bcrn •  Ku.tl  Kar 

*t#4n  Truck*  I  ■  Cnae 

llall  Truck*  Tractor* 

llu  I  field  l*«lBi«OB 


Uberly 

Loro  mobile 
M*rmoo 

SSSL. 

Mi  L  «ia|hlla 

•  Canada i 

Molloe-Kolflbt 


Mtfrrai 
Saab 
Nailoof  I 
Net co  Truck* 
Oakland 
Old  Reliable 
Truck* 
CMdMfieAlle 
Oneida  Truck* 


llurki  I'atkard 

Pall* 
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UNDER  FIRE  WITH  THE  YANKS 


— l«;t  the  boche  fret.  He  Man's  Land,  we  played  durk board  buck  to  the 

American  front-line  position.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
tmt  the  American  soldier  possible  for  a  man  to  make  that  trip  in  the  dark, 
extent  he  Lb.  His  motto  The  woods  are  laced  thick  with  barbed  wire.  Even 
in*s  pet  hot  he'd  much  if  that  were  gone.  the  ground  is  made  impassable  oy 
d  get  ’em  than  go  down  shell  holes  filled  with  wuter  and  cunningly  placed 
em.  He  wants  to  take  a  pits.  A  scries  of  barbed-wire  gates  guards  the  duck- 
ious  a  raiding  party  had  board  path  over  which  one  may  pass  with  difficulty  in 
ican  trenches  just  behind  the  daytime.  I  know  that  no  man  can  come  through 
The  lieutenant  leading  there  at  night  and  also  I  know  that  they  do  come 
men  to  accompany  him.  through.  The  lieutenant  showed  me  where  a  sentry 
»°  Man’s  Land,  establish  had  flushed  a  German  patrol  of  three  men  the  night 
bring  back  prisoners.  On  before.  This  war  has  made  physical  impossibilities  a 
than  an  even  bet  that  commonplace  part  of  the  routine  daily — and  nightly 

— work.  We  parted  with  the 
■  ■  ■■■  im  lieutenant  at  the  door  of  his 

adugout. 

“Nothing  interesting  out 
here  just  now/'  he  explained 
apologetically.  “We’ve  tried 
every  way  to  get  the  boche  to 
come  out  and  play,  but  he 
won’t  do  it.  I  think  maybe 
he's  mad  at  us,  or  something. 
If  you  have  a  chance,  get  out 
some  night  when  we're  pullin' 
off  a  little  party  and  I'll  try 
to  show  you  some  fun." 

With  a  captain  and  the  via- 
iting  medical  officer  I  started 
back.  A  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  rear  we  came  upon  a 
soldier  sitting  on  a  stump. 
From  the  waist  up  he  was 
as  naked  as  a  skinned  rabbit. 
In  his  hand  he  held  his  shirt 
turned  inside  out,  and  he  was 
studying  the  surface  of  the 
garment  as  intently  ns  a 
young  son  of  one  of  the  best 
families  stealing  a  chapter  of 
forbidden  dime  novel.  But 
his  expression  was  more  that 
of  a  man  digesting  bad  news. 
5  “What  are  you  doing,  son?” 

the  captain  called  out. 

Most  popular  man  on  our  front  —  the  pot/ man  The  soldier  on  the  stump 

slowly  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  us  over.  Hia  expres- 
some  of  the  party  arc  aion  was  that  of  a  detached  and  world-weary  man 
not  coining  back.  Don't  breaking  under  the  burden  of  u  secret  sorrow.  We 
imagine  that  the  men  didn't  seem  to  ease  his  mind  much,  for  he  sighed 
who  go  out  on  those  trips  deeply  and  returned  to  hia  intent  inspection, 
don't  know  that  They  “I'm  readin'  over  the  personal  column  o'  my  shirt 
know  it  better  than  any-  to  see  if  there  were  any  new  arrivals  las'  night." 
one  else.  The  lieutenant  he  answered  the  captain’s  question  finally.  “I  think 
led  his  men  over  the  top  I  must  be  a  convention,  the  way  they're  flockin’  in 
and  out  through  the  on  me.  If  I'd  been  a  small  town  a  week  ago.  I'd  be 
wire.  It  was  inky  black.  a  big  city  by  now." 

A  man  couldn't  see  his  “Are  you  finding  any?" 

hand  held  before  his  face.  “Findin*  any!  I  ain’t  lost  any  yet!" 

They  crept  through  the  Ho  raised  his  tired  eyes  and  studied  me  carefully, 

wire  single  file,  each  man  “You’re  a  newspaper  reporter,  ain't  you?" 


uf  course,  that  statement 

will  be  rinsunderst*  ■  /  V 

I  ^BBB^^HT  i  /V 

like  wur?”  some  one  will  sav 

in  a  shocked  voice  “Is  W 

possible  that  our  hoys 

like  war?  Enjoy  blood* hi  ^^B 

Only  a  fool  or  a  savage  V  ,v jb 

likes  war  or  enjoys  blood-  Vd*  ‘ 

shed  The  American  m  the  WV  ZiF  \  %  iTBJy^BB 
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savage.  He  hate#  w.r  ; 
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upon  Not  H  H  B  H  ^B  ^B 

long  ago  wras  speaV  -  ^B  ^B  £  *  B|  ^B  J 

ing  with  an  estimable  ^  ^B  ^Bk  ■  ^^B  *  * 

gentleman  over  heie 
investigating  some 

thing  or  other — there  ^Br  *  fBB 

seems  to  be  about  one 

investigator  in  France  He  w  ever  ready  to  camouflage  the  nuffertny 

to  every  ten  soldiers 
— who  was  much  dis¬ 
turbed  because  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  putting  on  light  three,"  said  the  mar 
amusement  in  its  huts.  the  count  came  back 

“Our  boys  should  be  made  to  realise  the  serious-  lieutenant.  “What’ 
ness  of  their  situation,"  he  declared  ponderously,  only  twenty-one  of  l 
“They  have  no  conception  of  it.  They’re  facing  They  tried  it  ove 
death  every  minute  of  the  time  they  are  in  the  men  who  might  ha 
trenches,  and  they  speak  lightly  of  a  terrible  battle  trench  had  surrepti 
as  'a  show'  and  talk  of  an" attack  in  which  many  of  raiding  party.  It  v 
them  may  be  killed  as  ‘putting  on  a  party.’  They  advanced.  A  few  ir 
should  Ik*  made  to  realise  that  this  Ms  a  life-and-  again,  and  the  lieuU 
death  matter!"  “We're  doin'  fine, 

1  believe  if  that  man  went  scouting  about  out  in  tenant  whispered,  s 
So  Man’s  Land  every  night,  his  life  in  one  hand  and  prisoners  n’ready." 
u  grenade  in  the  other,  he’d  get  a  crawful  of  reali*  It  means  somethi 
xation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  If  he  saw  thing  as  applied  t< 
his  chum  pecked  off  by  a  sniper  or  blown  to  nothing-  party,  but  it  is  typic 
ness  by  a  shell,  he  might  understand — even  more  typical,  it  is  imports 
thoroughly  than  he  now  does  that  it's  n  life  and-  American  army  is  o 
death  matter.  I  can't  help  wondering  if,  under  those  begin*  the  men  will 
circumstances,  he’d  have  the  grit  to  grin  and  carry  not  because  they  a 
on,  as  do  the  mrn  he  worries  about  If  the  men  of  officers,  but  because 
the  American  armv  refuse  to  gloom  and  groan  and  business  and  they  ai 
burden  the  air  with  doleful  cries  expressive  of  their  After  about  fifti 
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Jreil  yani»  ended 

ntu.gi-thftr,  utiA  *  there  on  to  the 
top  of  the  patter  of  perhsp* 

lour  or  five  hundr*a  yards— we  would 
to  in  plain  view  of  the  watching  eyes 
above  ua. 

"They’ve  absolutely  got  the  range  on 
this  road,”  the  captain  said.  "If  they 
took  a  notion  to  pick  us  off  while  wt? 
were  going  over  there,  it's  a  ten  to  one 
bet  they’d  get  ua.  Of  course  if  we 
went  across  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards 
apart  they'd  probably  let  us  by — but 
fbrn  again  they  might  not.  I  don’t 
know.  It's  a  long,  long  trek  to  go  hack 
and  go  way  u round.  What  do  you 
think?" 

‘It's  up  to  you,  captain  ”  I  said. 

What  I  meant  was  this:  If  you  Insist 
on  taking  a  chance  and  going  across 
there.  I'll  trail  after  you  as  a  matter 
of  pride,  but  I’d  a  darn  sight  rather  go 
n  long,  long  way  around! 

The  captain  thought  the  matter  over. 
"I'd  hate  to  get  knocked  off  without  a 
chance  to  hit  hack,”  he  mused.  “It's  a 
long  hard  walk  the  other  way  around, 
but — I  don't  know.  How  do  you  feel? 
Pretty  tired?” 

••Not  a  particle  ”  I  lied  eagerly.  "I'm 
good  for  any  distance.’’ 

-Well,  I  expect  we’d  better  have  a 
little  sense  and  go  uround.”  the  captain 
said  regretfully.  "It’*  a  lot  shorter  this 
way,  and  we  might  get  across  all  right, 
but—” 

-I’d  just  as  soon  go  around,”  I  con- 
f eased. 

The  captain  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 
"So  would  I.”  he  admitted.  "And  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  rather.  Come  on.” 

I’m  strong  for  that  captain.  He’s  my 
idea  of  a  gentleman. 

A  soldier  on  a  motorcycle  cume  down 
the  hill  toward  us. 

The  captain  halted  him.  "Seen 
what's  in  the  air?” 

-What,  sir?" 

"Balloon's  up.  Better  go  some  if 
you’re  going  to  try  to  get  across  that 
open  plarp." 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me,  sir,”  the 
soldier  said  as  he  turned  his  motor¬ 
cycle  around.  "Hadn’t  noticed  that  bal¬ 
loon.  I’m  going  to  go  some  all  right: 
some  other  direction. 

He  whirled  away,  and  we  walked 
after  him.  We  walked  and  walked 
and  walked. 

"Ye’re  over  a  third  of  the  way  there 
now,”  the  captain  said  in  a  tone  evi¬ 
dently  meant  to  be  encouraging.  En¬ 
couraging!  I  didn't  suppose  there  was 
any  place  two-thirds  as  far  away  as 
the  distance  we  had  come. 

"If  you're  feeling  fresh,  let's  hit  it 
up  n  little.  Well  be  late  getting  back.” 

I  begun  to  lose  my  taste  for  the  cap¬ 
tain.  lie  seemed  to  be  fulling  short  of 
my  idea  of  a  gentleman. 

We  came  at  last  to  a  narrow-gauge 
road  running  up  a  shallow  open  valley 
to  the  front-line  position  in  the  wrecked 
village  which  was  our  objective.  The 
German*  were  shelling  that  light  rail¬ 
way  line  industriously.  There  were 
shell  holes  every  few  feet  on  either 
side  of  it. 

•‘Better  not  walk  the  track  "  the  cap¬ 
tain  advised  me.  "That's  what  they’re 
shooting  at.” 

"But  it's  not  what  they're  hitting,” 
I  argued.  “Shells  have  lit  everywhere 
in  the  neighborhood  except  on  this 
track.” 

“Precisely."  the  captain  agTeed. 
"But  they've  been  missing  it  so  long 
that  by  the  law  of  averages  they're  due 
to  hit  it  now.  Better  walk  here  on  the 
path." 

"The  track  for  mine,"  I  insisted. 

The  captain  shook  his  head  sadly 
and  sight?d  as  he  started  along  the  path 
parallel  to  the  track. 

And  so  we  went  our  chosen  separate 
though  parallel  ways,  each  predicting 
a  speedy  finish  for  the  other,  and  so 
we  came  unliurmed  to  the  edge  of  the 
devastated  village  through  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  which  our  front  line  runs. 

“It  Only  Taken  One 99 

AMKDICAL  lieutenant  and  a  number 
of  men  were  lounging  about  a  table 
in  the  open  beside  a  shell-wrecked 
house  near  which  was  the  entrance  to 
their  dugout.  The  table  was  piled  high 
with  old  and  dilapidated  magazines. 
Scattered  about  were  a  number  of 
chairs  in  various  stages  of  decrepitude 
and  u  large,  rcd-plush  sofa.  They  were 
a  nice  bunch  of  fellows,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  tliey  would  have  invited  me 
tu  occupy  that  sofa  had  I  given  them 
the  opportunity.  But  1  saw  my  friend, 
the  captain,  eying  it  covetously,  and  I 
dived  into  fall  length  possession. 

"Tired?”  the  captain  usked  rnuli- 
clously. 
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Every  druggist  sells  a  strong  and  clinging  rubber-coated  tape,  called  B&B 
Adhesive  Plaster  T ape.  It  sticks  instantly  to  anything  that’s  dry.  And  it  forms  a 
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rubber  coating  on  one  side.  So  it  is  always  ready  to  apply,  and 
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Adhesive  Plasters.  It  is  made  for  surgeons,  largely, 
find  it  perfect  for  home  use*  if  you  get  the  B&B. 
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Get  it  today.  You  can  probably  count  a  dozen  needs  you 
have  for  it  tonight.  And  nearly  every  day  brings  new  ones. 
Have  an  extra  spool  to  carry  when  you  go  away  from  home. 
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“Not  a  bit,M  I  lied  feebly,  sitting  up  the  town  where  a  number  of  aol- 
pcrforco  to  back  my  false  words  with  diera  were  loitering  about  sleepily  un- 
action.  «k»r  a  wooden  lean-to  alongside  a  pnr- 

“Then  we'd  better  be  getting  along,  tially  demolished  building.  It  was  an 
The  lieutenant's  going  to  take  us  up  to  eating  place  to  which  the  cans  of  hot 
the  C.  C.  Of  course,  if  you're  tired,  food  from  the  rear  are  brought.  It 
why—"  was  not  clean.  There  were  bits  of 

Painfully  I  restored  the  responsibility  bread  and  other  refuse  strewn  about 
of  my  weight  to  my  trembling  legs.  the  ground,  and  there  was  a  faint, 

And  then  it  came.  There  was  the  nauseous  odor  unpleasantly  in  evidence, 
sound  of  the  blue  sky  above  us  being  I  have  said  that  men  do  not  act  nor- 
viciously  ripped  apart  and  an  explo-  mally  under  shell  fire.  I  amend  the 
sion  that  shook  the  buildings  about  us.  statement.  They  do  not  act  normally 
S-i-e-e-x-a-t-Bong!  A  little  cloud  of  unless  they  have  work  to  occupy  thevn. 
dust  floated  up  over  the  tops  of  the  The  captain  frowned  at  the  sight  of 
gutted  buildings  on  our  left.  the  refuse  and  the  evil-smelling,  soggy 

•‘There  they  go  again !”  the  lieuten-  low  spots, 
ant  sighed  wearily.  “They'll  keep  that  “Looks  bad,  lieutenant." 
up  for  twenty  minutes  or  a  half  hour  "I  know/'  admitted  the  medical  1  leu- 
now.  Wait  a  minute.  Here  comes  an-  tenant.  'Tve  been  trying  to  get  this 
other  one.  Hear  it?"  place  cleaned  up,  but  there’s  a  lot  of 

“Sure,  I  hear  it,M  I  said.  “What  work  to  be  done.  You  know  we've  just 
good  does  that  do  me?”  taken  over  the  line  here,  and  those 

“Oh,  you  can  tell  pretty  well  where  piy*  ducked  out  and  left  this  plaeo 
they're  coming  and  duck.”  the  lieuten-  >n  rotten  shape.” 

ant  said  as  the  second  shell  exploded  in  ,  A  sleep-frowsy  line  lieutenant  rlum- 
the  village.  “That  one  was  off  to  our  bered  up  out  of  a  near-by  dugout.  He 

passed  the  word  to  a  sergeant.  The  men 
fell  to  work  with  broom  and  Bhovel. 

The  shells  were  still  falling  around 
us.  To  the  death  that  the  hoc  he  was 
throwing  at  them  they  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion.  They  were  busy  guarding  them¬ 
selves  from  the  death  that  filth  might 
bring.  They  were  busy  and,  being  busy, 
thev  were  normal-  even  under  shell  fire. 

After  a  time  we  crawled  cautiously 
over  some  debris,  pulled  back  a  burlap 
curtain,  and  stood  crouching  in  the  last 
American  outpost.  A  loud  word,  a  cer¬ 
tain  movement  might  bring  a  hurricane 
of  shell  Are. 

A  slender  blue-eyed  boy  peering 
through  glasses  thrust  in  a  tiny  slit 
rose  and  greeted  us,  whispering. 

“Sec  anything?”  the  line  lieutenant 
asked. 

“Not  a  thing  moving,  sir.” 

“Sure?” 

“You  know  my  eyes,  sir,”  the  boy 
replied  simply. 

“He's  got  the  best  pair  of  eyes  in 
the  regiment,”  the  lieutenant  explained 
to  us.  “A  toad  couldn’t  hop  over  then? 
in  the  woods  without  him  seeing  it.” 

I  took  the  boy's  place  und  searched 
the  German  line.  Through  the  glasses 
it  appeared  right  in  front  of  me.  It 
looked  like  a  long-abandoned  ditch  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  some  forgotten  piece  of 
construction  work. 

The  captain  was  watching  the  young 
soldier  curiously. 

“How  old  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  nineteen,  sir.” 

“I  dont  mean  how  old  are  you  on 
your  service  record.  I  mean  really.” 

The  boy  blushed  like  a  schoolgirl, 
but  those  wonderfully  clear  blue  eyes 
of  his  were  steady  and  stccl-hnrd. 
“Just  old  enough  to  fight  like  hell. 


I  trolley  recom- 


l  cannot  t« 
*1  reading- 


left  " 

“I  know  all  about  where  it  was  going 
to  light  after  it  lit."  I  explained  to  him, 
“But  how  do  you  tell  beforehand  where 
they're  going  to  light?” 

“Oh.  you  learn  to  gauge  'em.”  • 

“I  see.  And  what  do  you  do  while 
you're  learning?” 

The  lieutenant  grinned.  “Wear  some 
kind  of  a  luck  piece  and  stay  out  of 
range  on  Fridays,  I  reckon.  Listen! 
All  right.  That's  off  to  the  left  too. 
Come  on.” 

We  went  on  down  the  pitted  street 
of  that  ruined  village,  down  the  street 
lined  on  either  side  with  the  indescrib¬ 
ably  desolate -looking  irregular  shells 
of  gutted  houses,  toward  the  front  lino 
nt  the  far  end  of  the  town.  There  were 
a  number  of  soldiers  to  be  seen.  Some 
were  standing  in  the  doors  of  dugouts 
smoking.  Others  were  walking  along 
the  street,  keeping  close  to  the  walls. 
The  shells  were  screaming  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  several  to  the  minute.  It  was  not 
furious  fire — nothing  faintly  approach¬ 
ing  a  barrage,  for  example — but,  as  the 
gang  at  the  Polo  Grounds  used  to 
shout  at  Benny  KaufT  up  at  the  plate 
with  two  strikes  called:  “It  only  takes 
one,  old  boy.” 

No  man  is  normal  under  fire,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  calm  he  may  be.  I  watched 
the  soldiers  in  sight  Those  walking 
alone  were  walking  slowly,  slouching  a 
little,  glancing  briefly  up  at  the  sky 
in  swift  appraisal  of  the  flight  of  some 
•Ml  that  whined  near.  One  and  all. 
they  were  defiantly  deliberate  in  their 
movements  and  contemptuously  sullen. 
Those  who  stood  in  groups  laughed 
loudly  at  sallies  that  would  ordinarily 
not  have  elicited  a  grin. 

It  was  my  first  time  under  fire,  and 
I  transferred  my  attention  from  the 
men  about  me  to  myself.  How  did  I 
feel  about  it?  Was  I  scared?  I  didn’t 
know.  I  examined  my  emotions  care¬ 
fully  and  failed  of  a  certain  analysis. 
There  was  a  tingling  sensation  along 
my  lower  spine.  Was  it  fear?  It  didn't 
seem  so.  There  was  a  powerful  emo¬ 
tion  growing  in  me  that  was  familiar, 
and  yet  I  couldn't  place  it.  We  came 
to  a  gap  in  the  row  of  houses,  and  the 
lieutenant  stopped. 

“Cross  here  one  at  a  time,”  he  said. 
“This  space  is  swept  by  indirect  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire,  and  they're  liable  to  cut 
loose  most  any  time.” 

I  was  the  last  one  to  cross.  As  I 
went  I  looked  off  across  the  green 
meadow  to  the  woods  where  the  Ger¬ 
man  machine  guns  were  hidden.  The 
emotion  possessing  me  grew  suddenly 
stronger,  and  I  identified  it.  It  was 
the  most  elemental  form  of  anger.  I 
was  just  plain,  ordinary  mad!  I  was 
as  sore  as  a  chained  bull  pup  in  a 

Crdful  of  cats.  At  the  whine  and 
ng  of  each  new  shell  dropping  my 
anger  grew.  That  anger — the  anger 
lhat  was  aroused  in  me  by  the  threat 
of  those  rumbling,  booming  shells- 
multiplied  millions  upon  millions  of 
times  and  strengthened  by  every  of¬ 
fensive  effort  the  Hun  makes,  is  the 
worlds  instinctive  answer  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  assertion  that  German  force  can 
conquer  and  rule  the  world.  The  boche 
cannot  put  it  over!  He  can't  make  it 
stick!  He’s  in  the  pan,  and  the  fire's 
getting  hot.  There's  a  lot  of  furl  on 
the  way  and  more  where  it  came  from! 
Plentv  f  He  may  flop  around  in  the  pan 
and  do  a  lot  of  damage  spattering  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  grease  of  his  own  frying. 
He's  a  tough  old  bullhead,  and  he’s  a 
long  way  from  done,  but  he’s  cooking. 
He's  on  the  stove.  He  can't  get  off. 
and  he  can't  put  out  the  fire.  The 
worse  he  acts  the  hotter  it  gets. 

We  came  at  last  to  the  far  edge  of 


Hcno  much  serious 
reading  dcr  y  cm  dcr 

a  week  ? 


1  he  author  ot  that  interesting  senes  ot 
articles  in  Collier’s  entitled  “If  I  Were 
Twenty-One”  says  that  six  hours  a  week 
given  to  serious  reading  is  moderate.  So  it  is. 

But  Dr.  Eliot — 40  years  the  President  of  Harvard 
and  now  its  President  Emeritus — states  his  be¬ 
lief  that  fifteen  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  the 


will  give  any  man  the  essentials  of  that  liberal  education 
which  prepares  a  young  man  or  woman  for  real  success. 
That  is,  the  education  which  means  a  broad  outlook, 
clear  thinking,  a  tolerant  attitude  toward  other  beliefs, 
and  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  facts  ot  science,  politics, 
history,  literature,  biography  and  religion. 

The  remarkably  high  efficiency  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books  is  due  to  ( 1 )  irs  scholarly  selection  and  (2)  its 
equipment  of  masterly  introductions  and  notes  and  compre¬ 
hensive  indexes.  We  urge  everyone  interested  in  his  or 
her  own  development  and  success  to 

GET  THIS  BOOKLET 

The  booklet  dotribing  the  Harvard  C  i"M  / 
cortfiifti  a  rapid  survey  of'  the  world's  literature,  / ft-* 
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were  rooting  for  our  gun*,  rooting 
whole-heartedly,  unconsciously.  Our 
rooting  was  «  composite  of  the  method 
of  a  baaebull  fan  and  a  crap  shooter. 

“Come  on,  get  that  guy!”  (Business 
nf  mapping  fingers.)  "That’*  talking 
Co  'im.  That’s  got  him!  He's  coming 
down.  No!  Missed  him  again.  There 
they  got  him.  No!  That’s  coming 
close  though!  Ow,  boy!  Baby  mine! 
That'*  it!  That  does  it!  Well,  what 
do  you  know  about  that  bird?  Don't 
bullets  bother  him?  They  busted  that 
one  right  in  his  car!  A  little  more  to 
Che  right.  Little  bit  higher.  'At's  put¬ 
tin'  ’em  over!  Come  on  now — right 
on  him!" 

In  the  midst  of  my  excitement  it 
occurred  to  me  to  wonder  what  be¬ 
came  of  all  the  shells  that  went  up. 
M>'  unuttered  Question  waa  answered 
from  above.  There  was  a  whistling 
shriek,  a  flare  of  air  on  my  face,  and 
a  thud  near  by  that  was  sufficiently  dull 
and  sickening  to  justify  the  use  of  those 
poor  old  frazzled  adjective*  in  describ¬ 
ing  it- 

"Ouch!"  the  raptain  exclaimed. 
"Close !  That  was  a  dud— a  shell  that 
didn't  explode.  What's  the  matter 
with  you?*’ 

I  took  an  inventory  of  myself  and 
discovered  the  difficulty.  My  right 
shoulder  is  a  coward.  I  must  have 
leaned  against  some  fresh  yellow  paint 
at  some  time  in  my  life  and  got  some 
on  that  right  shoulder.  Wrhen  anything 
thistles  unpleasantly  close  that  right 
shoulder  of  mine  betrays  itself  by  a 
sudden,  instinctive,  and  very  pro¬ 
nounced  dip.  I  mumbled  some  lying  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  captain  and  pulled  my¬ 
self  erect  juBt  in  time  to  have  that 
accursed  right  shoulder  pull  me  over 
again  as  some  more  messages  from  the 
blue  came  screaming  down. 

im  going  to  get  under  something 
besides  six  feet  of  France!”  the  cap¬ 
tain  declared.  "That  son  of  a  gun's 
banked,  and  heV  coming  right  back 
overhead  again.  Come  on.” 

A  Gentleman 

WISH  I  could  describe  how  they 
finally  not  that  boche,  but  I  cant — 
because  they  didnt  get  him.  When  he 
had  taken  pictures  of  enough  of  us 
he  sailed  hack  over  the  lines,  and  the 
captain  and  I  walked  some  more.  We 


walked  and  walked  past  groups  of  sol¬ 
diers  with  their  mesa  kits  standing 
around  savory,  smoking  kitchens,  cuss¬ 
ing  and  discussing  army  cooks  and 
their  ways;  past  weary  fatigue  details 
marching  in  after  a  hard  day  with 

flick  and  shovel;  past  lounging  men 
ying  about  smoking  and  beginning  to 
tune  up  their  vocal  chords  for  the  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  and,  sentimental  ballads 
to  whkh  the  American  on  camping  trip 
or  battle  field  must  inevitably  give 
voice  at  the  approach  of  dusk.  Frogs 
were  croaking  around  the  edges  of  the 
marsh  and  men  were  croaking  around 
the  edges  of  the  kitchens,  and  I —  I'd 
look  at  a  spot  ten  yards  in  front  of  me 
and  say:  "Bill,  you've  got  enough  left 
in  you  to  go  that  far.  and  right  there’s 
where  they  can  erect  the  cross  that 
marks  the  spot."  When  I  got  there 
I'd  decide  to  wait  and  die  ten  yards 
farther  on. 

A  shrapnel  shell  burst  over  a  field 
just  a  little  behind  us  and  to  our  right- 
“That  was  close,”  said  the  captain. 
"Hear  'em?” 

I  heard  Vm!  They  were  shrapnel 
bullets,  and  they  sounded  like  bees 
buzzing.  I  didnt  care.  I  knew  the 
Germans  wouldnt  hit  me  then.  If 
they'd  hit  me  I’d  had  to  be  put  on  u 
stretcher  and  carried,  and  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  no  such  luck  was  com¬ 
ing  to  me  via  Germany.  Some  more 
shrapnel  burst  near  by.  I  didnt  even 
look  around  to  see  the  smoke  puffs. 
Fatigue  is  an  anesthetic  that  is  as 
effective  on  a  battle  field  as  elsewhere. 
One  attains  a  certain  degree  of  weari¬ 
ness,  and  after  that  nothing  matters. 

At  last  we  reached  the  motor  car 
that  was  waiting  for  us.  Feebly  I 
opened  the  door  and  sort  of  poured 
myself  shapelessly  in  on  to  the  seat. 
"Are  you  tired?"  the  captain  asked. 
“I’m  so  doggone  tired  I  wouldn't  walk 
across  the  street  to  see  'em  hang  the 
Kaiser!"  I  admitted.  Even  pride  had 
left  me. 

"So  am  I,"  the  captain  admitted 
frankly.  "I  couldn't  have  walked  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  a  shot 
at  Hindenburg!  We  had  some  day!" 

I  began  to  like  that  captain  after 
all.  He's  ray  idea  of  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  McNutt's  fourth  article  from 
France  urill  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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of  it,  we  were  transported  from  the 
gloom  of  impending  tragedy  to  the 
gleam  of  high  comedy.  But  not  the  hud¬ 
dled  figure  in  the  chair.  Nothing  of  the 
comic  about  him.  She  dropped  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

‘•Why  did  you  do  it.  Buddy?" 

“They  told  me  that — that — "  The 
nuftted  voice  struggled  for  coherence. 

“That  the  proper  way  to  approach 
the  Ellen  Street  board  was  by  bribery." 
I  supplied. 

"Then  there  is  some  mistake."  she 
«nid  simply,  her  eyes  still  searching 
Kelsey's  noul. 

"There  ia.  This  is  not  the  Ellen 
Street  board.  It  is  the  Allen  Street 
hoard.  Your  brother  was  misdirected." 

"Ah'”  The  simple,  disastrous  error 
seemingly  made  little  impression  upon 
this  amuzlng  girl-goddess.  Nothing 
seemed  to  mutter  with  her  hut  the  man 
whom  she  faced  and  the  hoy  whom  she 
protected.  “Poor  Acton!  His  nerves 
are  gone.  I  ought  to  have  managed  it 

■raw/9 

“And  how  would  you  have  munaged 
It,  may  I  ask?" 

The  question  was  in  the  chair¬ 
man's  blandest  voice,  but  she  answered 
•traight  into  Dick  Kelsey's  eyes  that 
•till  held  and  cherished  hers. 

"I  would  have  gone  to  you  and  I 
should  have  said:  ‘You  are  wise  and  fine 
and  brave  fno,  it  wasn't  flattery  that 
would  have  been  gross — but  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  profound  convict  inn,  as  if  she 
had  knuwn  him  for  a  lifetime),  and  I 
wk  you  for  once  to  go  above  the  law — *  " 

“Which  I  am  sworn  to  uphold." 

Which  is  stupid  and  harsh  and 
cowardly’!"  she  went  on  in  her  thrilling 
voice,  'and  save  him  for  me'!  And 
you  would  say — " 

“No!" 

Then?  was  an  incredulous  tremor  in 
her  voice  as  she  said  uncertainly:  “You 
couldn't  say  no.  How  could  you  say  no?" 

"How  can  you  say  what  you  are  say- 
ing?"  he  burst  out  upon  her,  his  voice 
shaken  with  passion.  “How  can  you  do 
what  you  are  doing?  A  door  opened, 
Bnd  you  came  into  my  life.  You  made 
life  over  for  me  by  your  coming.  You 
understand?" 

"Yes." 


She  accepted  his  avowal  as  simply  as 
that.  And  to  the  rest  of  us — silent,  dis¬ 
regarded  onlookers — it  seemed  natural 
enough  that  he  should  speak  and  she 
should  listen  thus.  The  surgi*  and 

J treasure  of  great  emotions  was  sway- 
ng.  impalpable,  about  us 
^'And  now — now  you  destroy  it  all!" 
•T?  Destroy  it?" 

"By  destroying  my  faith  in  you — in 
everything.  By  trying  to  buy  me,  if 
not  with  money,  with  a  worse  bribe.  By 
tempting  me  to  betray  my  country.  Oh, 
it's  a  little  betrayal,  I  know.  ‘What  does 
one  man,  more  or  leas,  matter?’ — and 
that  man  a  coward.  But  it's  my  honor." 

“Do  you  think  I  would  not  cherish 
your  honor  as  if  it  were  my  own?"  Oh, 
the  caressing  pride  of  the  voice! 

"You  bewilder  me."  he  cried.  "You 
come  to  me  with  the  face  and  voice  of 
an  angel  and  lay  a  hellish  bargain  be¬ 
fore  me.  You  ask  me  to  dishonor  my¬ 
self  and  my  profession  and  my  oath  to 
my  country  to  protect  a  coward." 

“And  now  you  bewilder  me,"  she  re¬ 
torted.  “llow  can  you  call  him  a 
coward?  Buddy!"  She  turned  in  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  boy  behind  her.  No  answer 
came.  His  figure  had  assumed  a  curi¬ 
ous,  sidelong  posture.  Now  It  sagged 
lumpily  to  the  floor.  The  face  was  gray¬ 
ish  blue,  and  there  were  strange  hol¬ 
lows  beneath  the  eyes. 

Kelsey  was  beside  him  instantly, 
loosening  his  collar.  "You've  seen  him 
this  way  before?"  he  asked  the  girl. 

•'Yes."  She  answered  with  a  strange 
reluctance.  “It  —it  doesn't  occur  often. 
It’s  his  heart.  Didn't  he  trll  you?" 

Kelsey’s  ear  pressed  down  on  the 
broad  chest.  He  caught  up  the  inert 
hand  and  swiftly  examined  the  nails. 
“His  heart!"  he  repeated.  When  he 
looked  up  it  might  have  been  his  own 
heart  that  had  checked,  so  altered  were 
hue  and  expression. 

"Yes,  he  told  me,"  he  muttered,  re¬ 
rovering  himself,  and  returned  to  the 
work  of  revival. 

Terrifying  though  the  event  had 
been,  it  was  over  shortly.  We  got 
Severance  on  the  lounge  where  he  lay, 
breathing  with  constantly  improved 
rhythm.  There  was  a  long  silence  in 
which  I  could  utmost  hear  two  of  my 


That  Need  Never  be  Restricted 


Puffed  Grains  seem  to 
^  children  like  confections. 

^  They  arc  bubbles,  thin 
V  and  flaky,  with  a  taste 
like  toasted  nuts. 

Corn  Puffs  in  particular 
have  a  most  exquisite  flavor. 

A  child  at  first  will  cat  them 
one  by  one.  He  wants  to  make 
them  last. 

But  these  arc  goodies  which, 
at  any  hour,  need  never  be  for¬ 
bidden.  And  you  never  need 
say,  “That’s  enough.” 

For  these  arc  simply  grain 
foods  puffed  by  steam  explo¬ 
sions.  Two  are  whole  grains 
— Wheat  and  Rice.  Coni  Puffs 
arc  pellets  of  hominy  puffed. 

Every  food  cell  is  exploded, 
so  they  easily  digest.  By  no 
other  process  arc  these  grains 
lialf  so  well  prepared. 

They  never  tax  the  stomach, 
yet  every  atom  feeds. 

Prof.  Anderson  invented 
Puffed  Grains  to  make  ideal 
night  foods  for  children.  But 
all  day  long  now  children  revel 
in  them. 

At  meals  and  between  meals, 
let  children  eat  all  thev  will. 


Puffed  Grains  arc  the  most  delightful  of  all  ready  break¬ 
fast  cereals.  For  luncheons  or  suppers— in  bowls  of  milk 
—they  are  toasted,  flavory  tidbits. 

Children  at  play  will  eat  them  like  peanuts,  if  you  crisp  and 
lightly  butter.  Try  all  three  kinds  and  see  which  children  like  best. 
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Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c  Except 
in  Far  West 


Use  Like  Nuts 

Scatter  them  like  nut-mcar*  on 
nr  cream.  Use  them  in  yntir»mi|i- 
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The  Master  Camera 

All  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  sixty  years 
camera  making  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No.  3 — a  superb  pocket 
companion  for  anyone  who  appreciates  that 
which  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

With  the  finest  of  fine  lenses  and  shutter 
equipments,  it  produces  sharp,  clear  2Mx3X 
inch  pictures  in  rain,  sunshine  or  shadow. 

ANSCO 

CAMERAS  £  SPEEDEX  FILM 

The  user  of  the  V-P 
Speedex  No.  3  can  quicklx 
change  the  speed,  the  lens 
opening  and  the  focus  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  the  image 
in  the4* finder” — an  exclusive 
Ansco  feature  which  makes 
picture-taking  easier  and 
more  certain. 

The  Ansco  V-P  Speedex 
No.  3  is  extremely  simple  in 
operation, exceptionally  beau¬ 
tiful  in  appearance  and  ex¬ 
traordinarily  efficient. 

Writ*  for  rpm'imm  pfeturr  am 
Cyho  Paper.  iTu'm  otk  rfw  A  «i»c* 

D+*I*t  for  a  dmmon ttratian. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton.  NcwAbrk. 


“The  Story  of  the  Great  War” 

What  led  up  to  it — How  it  began — Through  it  all 

An  Authoritative,  Scholarly  History 
Published  Only  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 

II  gives  you  historic  perspective,  digging  out  the  roots  of  the  war 
over  the  past  fifty  years-  Vivid  description,  covering  in  detail  the 
thrilling  events  of  the  war;  there  is  an  outline  of  the  plans  behind 
the  first  German  Offensives  against  France  and  Russia,  the  Gallipoli 
affair,  Verdun,  the  Battle  of  1917,  the  collapse  of  Russia,  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  and  the  great  German  offensive  of 
1918  -a  forceful  account  of  the  fighting,  an  analysis  of  each  campaign 
with  the  causes  of  its  success  or  failure,  a  resume'  of  the  net  result. 

There  is  a  full  description  of  how  Science  has  revolutionized  the 
actual  fighting;  an  accurate  account  of  the  industrial  and  social 
factors,  the  financing  of  the  war,  etc. 

Our  own  relations  to  lha  belligerent*  from  the  very  beginning  are  impartially 
described,  and  the  stirring  message*  of  President  WilMfl  given  In  full. 

In  short,  the  Story  of  the  Great  War  is  a  real  history  written  10  keep  pace 
with  the  conflict  —  a  work  every  Amencan  should  read  NOW. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

Describing  thi*  wonderful  War  History,  The  coupon  below  bring*  it.  Merely 
put  your  name  on  »1  and  drop  m  the  maiL 
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j  colleagues  reconstructing  the  ruined 
structure  of  a  theory,  The  third,  our 
medical  examiner,  was  intent  upon  the 
wonder  and  the  glory  of  the  girl 

Severance  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  with  a  boyish  apology,  adding 
in  ciuiet  despair:  "Well,  1  suppose  this 
settles  it;  I’m  dished.” 

“Well,  /'w i  da*hcd!”  said  the  chair¬ 
man.  "What  doe*  it  all  mean?  I  get 
no  clue  to  it" 

"I  don't  need  to  ask  you  whether  he 
really  ha*  a  weak  heart?”  said  Kelsey 
to  the  sister. 

"You've  seen." 

"Then  why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
should  he  try  to  bribe  me  to  get  him 
exempted?” 

"Exempted  !**  Brother  and  sister 
spoke  in  one  voice  of  uttermost  amaxe. 

" — When  he’d  surely  be  rejected  on 
the  first  examination  anyway?" 

"I  was,"  said  the  hoy.  "On  the  first, 
and  the  second,  and  the  third.  So  1 
came  here  to  buy  my  way  in  if  I  couldn’t 
get  in  any  other  way.  Oh,  doctor.  I  can 
fight;  1  am  strong.  I  don’t  have  this 
kind  of  an  attack  once  a  year.  Do  I, 
Gwen?  I  can  march  all  day.  I  can  lift 
any  weight.  It's  killing  me  to  he  left 
out  of  it  when  weaker  men  than  I  go 
in.  For  God's  sake,  doctor,  pas*  me  in. 
Give  me  my  chance!" 

T  THINK  Kelsey  scarcely  heard  him. 
X  His  face  was  turned  to  the  girl,  with 
a  glow  of  shamed  gladness.  She  read  it 
right. 

"You  thought  I  was  trying  to  get  him 
off?"  she  accused  incredulously. 

"Forgive  me!" 

"You  will  pass  him?" 

"What  good  would  it  do?  The  ex¬ 
amination  at  the  cantonment  would 
turn  him  back  as  surely  as  if  he  were 
blind  or  deaf." 

"I*  there  nothing  you  can  do?  You 
muKt  do  something!"  she  cried  imperi¬ 
ously. 

He  considered.  The  Severances,  hand- 
clasped  like  two  piteous  children,  waited 
with  steady  eyes  but  fluttering  breath. 
“Yes,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  here 
and  now  tender  my  resignation."  Then, 
to  the  jjirl:  "From  the  moment  my 
resignation  is  accepted  I  am  at  your 
service." 

"How  can  you  get  me  through  it  if 
you  resign?"  demanded  Severance. 

"Get  your  draft  transferred.  Before 
you  go  up  for  an  examination  I’ll  give 
you  directions  for  a  stimulant  that  will 
keep  your  heart  up  to  normal  long 
enough  to  get  you  through.  The  same 
for  the  final  examination." 

"Do  you  hear,  Gwen!”  cried  the  boy, 
exalted  "I’m  to  get  in.  I'm  to  have 
my  chance." 

She  made  no  answer  to  his  joyous 
outburst.  She  was  intent  upon  Kelsey. 

"Is  it  a  very  great  thing  I  have  asked 
of  you.  my  friend?”  she  said  pitifully. 

"It  is  a  crime;  that’s  all,"  put  in  Mar- 
tindale. 

"Surely  a  white  crime,"  said  the  gen¬ 
tle  voice  of  Roberts. 

"It  doesn’t  matter,"  said  Kelsey,  very 
low.  "Nothing  matters."  His  eyes 
added:  "But  you." 

"'Walpole  talks  of  a  man  and  his 
price,'"  quoted  MartindaU*  again,  un- 
i  dor  his  breath.  "What's  wrong  now, 
Bayne?” 

I  had  jumped  for  the  telephone.  The 
word  "frimr  ’  had  called  up  in  my  over¬ 
crowded  brain  iU  complement,  punish¬ 
ment.  I  had  suddenly  remembered  the 
call  to  the  United  States  marshal’s 
office.  Brforr  Central  had  answered 
my  frantic  ringing,  heavy,  deliberate 
footsteps  sounded  in  the  hallway.  I 
hung  up  the  receiver.  The  door  opened 
to  admit,  not  the  expected  official,  hut 
Judge  Gordon  Fame!!,  wisest  and  kind¬ 
est  of  the  humanists  who  have  made 
our  Federal  bench  famous  for  mercy  as 
well  ns  for  justice. 

"I  happened  to  drop  in  at  Endly’s 
office.”  he  explained.  "He  had  no  man 
there.  As  it  was  a  draft  case.  I  thought 
I  might  look  into  it  myself.  Did  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  was  a  bribery  case?”  His 
eyes  fell  upon  the  flattened  roll  of 
money,  and  were  flxed  there. 

"Whose  is  that?” 

"Mint,  air.”  answpred  young  Sever¬ 
ance. 

"What  is  it  doing  there?” 

"I  brought  it — ”  the  lad  began. 
"There’s  been  a  mistake,”  broke  in 
Kelsey;  and  then  we  were  all  talking 
at  once.  All  but  Miss  Severance.  She 
had  moved  to  her  brother's  side  and 
*to«xl  there  silent,  waiting.  Kelsey’s 
voire  mastered  the  others. 

"Whatever  guilt  there  is.  is  mine." 
he  said. 

The  girl  left  her  brother  and  walked 
to  his  side.  Still  she  did  not  speak. 
There  was  no  need.  All  knew  with 


absolute  surety  that  tho.-c  l wo  were 
fated  to  share  thenceforth  guilt,  Manic: 
whatever  life  might  bring  them 

From  them  the  judge'*  kern  old  eyes 
reverted  to  the  money.  The  judged 
firm  old  month  smiled.  "I  still  grope,” 
said  he.  "What  have  you  done?" 

"Resigned  from  the  board.  I've  been 
—I'm  unfit  to  serve.” 

"My  dear  Richard!  Have  you  been 
overworking?” 

"I’ve  been  overtempted.  And  I’ve— 
sold  out.” 

"Oh.  no!”  denied  the  girl  with  soft 
vehemence.  "It  was  because  it  was 
right .  No:  let  me  apeak.” 

"Speak,”  said  the  judge. 

"I  had  three  brothers.”  said  the  gsr 
very  quietly.  "Alvin  dird  trying  tn 
save  n  child  in  Bruges.  Don  was  killed 
hringing  in  wounded  at  Verdun.  Tllffl 
our  country — my  country"— she  flung 
her  head  up  proudly — ''declared  war. 
It  was  Acton's  turn  to  go." 

"You  were  willing  that  he  ahoilld  go?" 
said  Judge  Farnell 

"He  i*  all  I  have  left.  I  wus  not  wilt¬ 
ing.  But  I  knew  that  he  ought  to  gn; 
that  it  wa*  killing  him  not  to  go.  No 
one  who  doesn't  know  and  love  him  as 
I  do  could  understand.  He  wa*  rejected. 
Five  time*  they  rejected  him.  It  is  hi* 
heart.  Then  he  fell  to  brooding.  I  could 
Ho  nothing  for  him.  until  IN  heard  tbw! 
—that  money  could  lie  used  here  to  in- 
fluence  decisions.  And  he  moved  hen*. 
For  the  last  week  he’*  hardly  been  able 
to  sleep  or  cat;  he's  almost  beside  him¬ 
self  with  anxiety  and  dread.  That  i* 
why  he  collapsed  to-day.  And  if  he  had 
been  himself,  he  would  never  have 
offered  money — here.  You  see.  it  wa* 
the  Ellen  Street  bourd  we  were  aent  to. 
to  bribe  him  in." 

"And  we  thought — I.ord  forgive  u> 
that  he  was  trying  to  bribe  his  way 
out."  This  from  the  chairman. 

"Was  It  bo  wronjt?"  *hc  pleaded 
"You  are  a  judge.  You  know  the  law 
You  know  right  and  wrong  and  the 
heart*  of  men.  Can  you  tell  me  that — 
that  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  go  oui 
and  ftghWand  die  if  need  be,  as  hi? 
brothers  died— because  a  stupid  detail 
of  law  says  no?” 

The  judge  wa*  murmuring  some¬ 
thing.  I  do  not  think  it  was  exactly 
an  answer.  1  seemed  to  catch  vaguely 
the  words  "passing  the  love  of  women." 

"You  saw  that  it  was  right  for  him 
to  go,”  she  appealed  to  Kelsey. 

The  stubborn  Puritan  in  him  an¬ 
swered:  "I  did  it  for  you.  For  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  you.  As  I  would  give  life 
and  honor  if  you  asked  it.  As  1  have 
given  honor." 

"Just  what  have  you  done.  Richard?" 
said  the  judge. 

"Agreed  to  get  this  man  passed  by 
trickery.” 

"That  can  be  done?” 

"Yea;  with  drug*-” 

"Wonderful!  You've  examined  him?” 

"Enough  to  form  a  judgment." 

"No  chance  of  hia  passing  on  hi* 
merits?” 

"Not  the  slightest.” 

"But,  oner  he  got  in.  could  he  make 
a  soldier  r 

"Yes.” 

"Drill,  march,  fight,  go  through  the 
rigors  of  a  campaign?” 

"Nine  chances  out  of  ten.  yes.” 

"That’s  better  than  the  infantry  over¬ 
age.”  He  took  up  the  roll  of  hills  and 
thrust  it  into  the  boy's  hand.  "(So  in.’ 
said  he.  "And  God  go  with  von  and 
bring  you  safely  hack  to  her.  And  you. 
Richard  Kelsey,  do  you  go  hack  to  your 
duty." 

"I  am — 1  was  a  sworn  officer 

"I  too  am  a  sworn  officer  of  the  law  " 
The  great,  gentle  voire  overbore  him 
"There  is  a  law  that  man  make* 
There  is  a  law  that  (rod  makes.  Who 
are  you — who  am  I — that  we  should  w" 
our  feeble  and  sightless  judgment - 
against  His?  Gentlemen” — his  amil* 
wa*  like  a  benediction— "the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  i*  overruled." 

THE  girl  drew  in  and  exhaled  one 
deep,  pulsating  breath  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  She  stretched  out  a  hand  to  her 
hrother.  "Comp,"  she  *aid,  and  her 
voice  was  like  the  echo  of  n  distant 
trumpet. 

She  stretched  out  the  other  hand  to 
her  lover.  "Come,”  she  hade,  and  her 
voice  thrilled  with  a  love  that  was  be¬ 
yond  music. 

So  together  they  went  forth  into  the 
sweetness  of  the  dark,  the  temptress 
the  briber,  and  the  bribed.  Behind  their 
the  room,  which  all  day  long  had  beer, 
poisoned  with  anger,  with  cowardice, 
with  falsehood,  was  purified  and  ha* 
lowed  to  our  breathing.  Robert*  lunk* 
our  long  alienee. 

"It’s  a  wonderful  world!”  lie  sighed 
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unknown  • for  position*  to  the 
guest*  *>(  t*1*  Hostelry.  But  Fabian 
was  undifTB^ytd.  His  brief  stay  In 
the  hotel  had  enabled  him  to  locate  the 
freight  elevator,  and  it  was  the  man 
who  ran  this  that  Fabian  wished  to  see. 

He  shuffled  out  of  the  steward’s 
office,  his  head  hanging.  But  instead 
of  leaving  by  the  neurest  door,  he  con¬ 
tinued  down  a  hall  to  the  elevator. 
The  kinky-haired  operator  of  the  freight 
elevator  grinned  at  the  white-haired  old 
colored  man. 

••Whar  you  goin\  uncle?*’  he  asked. 
"’Servants’  elevator’s  back  whar  you 
come  from/' 

“Ych,  ych,  I  know,  niggeh;  I  know.” 
anid  Fabmn.  '"Don't  matter  none  wheah 
I  go,  though.  I  ain't  wukkin'  fo'  no 
one.  You  save  yo'  money,  boy.  When 
a  man  gits  old  and  he  ain’t  got  no  job 
a  dollah  is  his  bee’  friend.” 

The  freight  elevator  was  not  in  de¬ 
mand.  The  operator,  garrulous  as  all 
his  race,  did  not  disdain  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  talk  even  with  a  broken-down 
old  man.  “What's  the  matter,  uncle? 
Luck  bad?” 

’•I  don’t  have  no  luck  at  all,  boy#. 
If eah  I  walks  all  the  way  from  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  they  tells  me  my  man  ain’t 
yere.” 

“Who  was  you  lookin’  for?”  asked  the 
colored  boy  kindly. 

""Man  name  c f  Waters.  Beniamin 
Waters  You  sec,  I  been  body  sehvant 
to  a  Majah  Pelham.  He  up  and  died, 
and  I  been  out  of  a  job.  I  heah*  about 
Mist’  Waters  needin'  a  sehvant,  *o  1 
comes  oveh  heah.  Sickly  old  man,  like 
the  majah.  Them’s  the  kind  1  wants  to 
work  for.  An’  they  tells  me  heah  that 
they  ain't  neveh  been  no  such  pusson 
stoppin'  at  this  hotel.  Musta  made  a 
mistake  sotnewheah,  my  friend  must 
have.  Don’t  happen  to  know  of  any  old 
gentleman,  sick,  what  needs  a  sorta 
valet  and  nurse,  do  you?” 

The  elevator  boy  scratched  his  kinky 
head.  B  ^  _ 

"Dunno'a  I  do,  uncle.  Sorry.  They 
ii  ns  li  gemman  here  what  kinds  fills 
your  bill,  but  he's  gone.  "Name’s  Mc¬ 
Cord  ;  Curzon  McCord.  Cranky  old  man, 
but  when  you  want*  a  job  dat  don't 
matter,  does  it,  uncle?” 

“Lawd,  no,”  agreed  Fabian.  'Mist 
McCord,  eh?  And  wheah 'd  you  say  he 
went  to?” 

"I  dunno.  I  took  his  trunks  down 
this  mornin’,  but  they  was  just  checked 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  You  might 
find  out  at  the  desk  wheah  his  mail  is 
bein’  sent,  though.” 

"Thanks,  boy,”  said  Fabian.  “Ill 
do  that.” 

But  he  didn’t.  If  it  were  as  easy  as 
all  that  to  find  out  where  McCord  had 
gone.  Miss  Leila  Kildare  would  have 
found  it  out  long  ago.  Fabian  went  out 
to  the  street.  There  he  engaged  in 
conversation  a  porter.  A  fifty-cent  tip 
l«x»sened  this  gentleman's  tongue. 

Yes,  he  remembered  Mr.  McCord's 
trunks.  He'd  helped  load  them  aboard 
u  wagon.  Checked  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Station;  that  was  all.  How  many? 
Only  two.  No,  there  weren't  any  names 
un  them.  But  they  were  McCord's,  be¬ 
cause  he'd  lugged  them  out  of  McCord’s 
looms  himself.  One  was  a  lady’s 
trunk;  leastwise,  it  was  small,  and  it 
looked  like  the  sort  of  a  trunk  a  woman 
would  own.  The  name  of  the  transfer 
company?  Foote’s.  Why  the  questions, 
anyway? 

But  Fabian  did  not  bother  to  an¬ 
swer  this.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Foote’s  nearest  office.  But  here  he 
rame  to  the  end  of  the  trail.  A  man 
had  come  to  the  office,  had  asked  that 
his  trunks  be  sent  for  and  taken  to  the 
railroad  station.  He  had  been  given  a 
check  wherewith  to  claim  them,  the 
trunks  had  been  fetched,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it.  All  this  none  too 
graciously  and  proffered  only  because 
nf  a  bill  that  Fabian  produced  from  a 
shabby  old  wallet. 

And  Fabian  shuffled  gloomily  back 
toward  University  Place. 


SAM  WHITNEY  was  one  of  the  dear¬ 
est  chaps  in  the  world.  He  was  as 
charmingly  ingenuous  as  a  frank  boy. 
Unfortunately,  ha  was  not  much  brighter 
than  a  boy.  In  France,  where  his  cour¬ 
age  had  been  recognized  by  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  his  com- 
rndcs.  loving  him,  were  wont  to  chuckle 
quietly  over  his  mental  clumsiness. 
Told  what  to  do,  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  curry  out  orders  faithfully,  ex¬ 
actly,  But  left  to  his  own  judgment — 
bis  superior  officers  rarely  left  him  to 
his  own  judgment.  They  knew  better. 


Had  Leila  realized  Whitney's  lack  of 
finesse,  she  would  have  given  him  mi¬ 
nute  instructions.  But  there  had  not 
been  time  to  analyze  Whitney.  She 
had  only  time  to  know  that  she  liked 
him  and  trusted  him,  and  that  he  was 
devoted  to  Farley  Endicott,  before  they 
had  gone  their  separate  ways. 

One  more  subtle  than  Whitney  would 
have  entered  the  Charlton  quietly,  have 
selected,  if  possible,  a  room  near  to 
that  which  Leila  had  occupied,  and 
have  begun  by  deftly  nuestioning  the 
servants  on  that  floor.  Whitney  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  walked  up  to 
the  clerk. 

”A  friend  of  mine,  Miss  Tarrant,” 
he  began.  Mis  registered  here — ” 

“Certainly,"  said  the  busy  clerk. 
“Your  name,  please?" 

“She's  not  in  at  present,”  replied 
Whitney.  “But  another  friend  of  mine, 
a  Mr.  fendicott,  called  here  upon  her. 
and — "  He  felt,  himself,  that  he  was 
blundering.  “I — I  was  wondering  If 
you  had  seen  him  go  out" 

THE  clerk  stared  superciliously  at 
the  inquirer.  Sam  blushed.  He  was 
frequently  blushing,  from  shyness,  or 
from  recognition  of  his  own  crassness.  | 
“Haven't  seen  him,”  said  the  clerk 
shortly.  He  turned  back  to  the  books 
that  had  engrossed  him  when  Whitney 
arrived.  Whitney  walked  over  to  a 
leather-covered  chair  and  sat  down.  Dis¬ 
mally  he  lighted  a  cigarette.  Gloomily 
he  puffed  it. 

Gosh!  If  he'd  only  had  some  sort  of 
training  in  this  sleuth  work!  If  he 
only  knew  what  the  deuce  to  do  next! 
But  he  didn't.  Endicott  wasn't  there. 
But  Endicott  was  a  prisoner.  He  could 
hardly  have  been  taken  without  a 
fight.  Sam's  eyes  glistened.  It  must 
have  been  a  peach  of  a  fight!  He'd 
seen  Farl  Endicott  In  a  “Jam”  once. 

A  bearcat,  no  less! 

But  there  couldn’t  have  been  any 
fight  Otherwise  the  whole  hotel 
would  have  been  aroused.  That  was  a 
moral  cinch!  Then  if  Endicott  had 
been  captured,  he  had  been  captured 
quietly.  That  meant  a  blow  from  be¬ 
hind,  stealthily  administered,  or  a  drug. 

Sam'*  brain  worked  very  slowly,  but 
it  occasionally  arrived.  A  fight;  he 
could  discount  that.  But  a  crafty  over¬ 
powering  of  Farl —  And  I*ila  had  said 
that  the  man  I-arsen  had  had  the  next 
room  to  hers!  Ram  walked  over  to  the 
desk  again  and  looked  at  the  register. 
Following  the  name  of  Misa  Josephine 
Tarrant  was  that  of  John  Cnmey.  And 
inasmuch  as  that  “John  Carney"  had 
been  assigned  a  room  but  two  numbers 
away  from  I-eila's!  From  a  booth 
Sam  called  up  Mr.  Carney.  The  girl 
reported  that  the  guest  was  evidently 
out.  Sam  went  back  to  his  leather 
armchair. 

Farl  might  be  a  prisoner  in  this 
Camey-Ijirsen's  room,  but  Sam  pre¬ 
ferred  to  do  some  thinking  before  act¬ 
ing.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Farl 
had  been  taken  away  from  this  hoieL 
He  wouldn't  have  gone  willingly;  to 
have  taken  him  by  force  would  have 
created  u  scene.  His  captors  must 
have  pretended  that  he  was  drunk  or 
sick.  Sam  beamed  at  hia  own  clever¬ 
ness.  After  all,  he  wasn't  such  an 
awful  dub.  He  rose  eagerly  to  his  feet, 
anxious  to  test  his  theories.  He  almost 
walked  over  a  youth  in  the  hotel  livery. 
“You  looking  for  Mr.  Endicott,  sir?" 
“Why,  yes,”  Sam  admitted. 

“He’s  waiting  in  a  taxi  outside,  sir,” 
said  the  boy. 

And  Sam  forgot  all  his  elaborate  the¬ 
ories,  forgot  that  Leila  had  told  him 
that  Farley  was  a  prisoner.  He  did 
not  stop  to  think  that  the  man  whom 
he  had  thrown  off  Endicott’s  trail 
earlier  in  the  day  might  have  been  in 
this  hotel,  might  have  seen  him.  He 
did  not  realize  that  there  must  be  some 
explanation  of  a  healthy  normal  man 
being  carried  out  of  a  hotel  a  few'  min-  j 
utes  after  his  normal  entrance;  that 
some  of  the  hotel  staff  must  have  been 
cognizant  of  Endicott’s  capture,  and 
that  it  was  a  capture.  Sam  Whitney 
could  think  for  a  certain  distance;  after 
that  he  went  woolgathering.  Otherwise 
he  would  have  questioned  the  page  boy. 
But  even  if  he  had  done  so  the  boy 
would  have  outwitted  him.  doubtless. 
The  boy  was  clever;  also,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  hundred -dollar  bribe. 

Whitney  followed  the  boy  to  the 
waiting  taxi.  He  entered  it.  The  next 
thing  of  which  he  was  conscious  was 
Farley  Endicott’s  wry  smile. 


(7*o  he  mntihited  nert  week) 


RIKER 

TRUCKS 


Bl’ll.T  BY 

The  LOCOMOBILE  CO. 

OF  AMERICA  •  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Goodyear  Tubes  Lead 
All  OtherTubesin  Sales 

DESPITE  the  enormous  popu¬ 
larity  and  sale  of  Goodyear 
Tubes  less  than  one-seventh  of  one- 
per  cent  of  them  ever  come  back  for 
adjustment — less  than  one  in  seven 
hundred.  This  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  severe  “twenty-four  hour 
test"  which  every  Goodyear  Tube 
must  pass  with  perfect  score  before 
it  is  allowed  to  leave  the  factory. 


CnLLI  h'N'X  11  KEK  I  V 


JA 


From  Baseball  to  Boches 


EREST  YOU 


hard  to  *i*V  would  nave  your  aigod  parnnt*  from 
w  other  left  off.  bein'  dispossessed  !" 
for  over  a  hour.  "I  wasn't  even  thinkin*  of  maltin'  a 
he  middle  of  the  touch, "  he  says.  "But  now  that  you 
ndows,  and.  Joe,  mention  it  and  hrung  it  to  my  mind, 
tat  them  square-  I'll  take  the  ten  and  much  obliged. 
l  the  hotel  with  What  I'm  gonna  auk  of  you  is  ttom* 
meanwhile  I  try  thin'  different." 

n*  that  thin  ain't  “Well,  what  is  it?"  I  says.  nlippin' 
i  celebration.  I  him  five.  "You  got  me  w>  worked  up 

already  that  if  von  don’t  tell  me  in  a 
8,  pullin'  what  I  minute  I'll  die  from  simple  curiosity. " 
grin.  "It  aecmn  “I  want  you  to  pitch  a  gnme  of  ball." 
at  dough  on  fire-  he  says. 

c  King's  birth*  Joe,  you  could  of  knocked  me  over 
ht  now,  heh?"  with  u  six-inch  shell! 

*  with  that  odd  “You  want  me  to  pitch?”  I  gaapb 
d  then  she  come  "Where  ip  they  any  baseball  bein’  had 
i»  over  here!" 

jgghsi*  up  to  me.  "The  main  and  first  thing  1  wanna 
try  me  to  de-  know."  he  says.  Mi»,  will  you  do  it?" 

>f  the  firework.  Joe,  here'*  a  guy  over  in  London  aek- 
e  hear  too  often  in*  we,  which  was  formly  without  n« 

it  is  not  for  the  peers  as  a  baseball  pitcher,  if  I  wanna 

lion— that  is  to  pitch!  Joe,  I  would  of  willin’ly  jd^e 

e,  n'«#f-ec  pon/"  five  hundred  bucks  to  even  hear  Silk 

"But  don't  be  O’Loughlin  or  the  like  callin’  bum  de- 

y  ain’t  a  thing  cisions  on  me!  I  ain't  seen  a  home 

t  I'm  here.  At  plate  since  I  Mowed  a  farewell  kiss  to 

teat  it  down  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Do  I  wanna 

bombproof  down  pitch?  Oh,  boy!!!! 

"Well,  whut  d'ye  say?"  say*  Shorty, 
ff  of  my  lap  and  "Come  through- — will  you  pitch  or  won't 
as  a  rose,  only  you?" 

"Shorty,"  I  says,  "ib  it  true  the  ocean 
r,  throwin’  back  is  full  of  water,  or  ain't  it?  Look  here, 

You  would  then  you  little  fathead,  if  you're  ksddtn*  me 

atM* — flee  from  about  this  111  run  you  outa  London 

•vaire!  I  would  and — " 

■e  the  AlUmanp*  "Lay  off,"  he  says,  "and  111  give  you 
the  dope.  Here's  where  I  clean  up  a 
as  a  bomb  drops  bank  roll!" 
corner  and  four  Well.  Joe,  we  elt  down  in  the  lobby 
elier  comes  down  and  he  tells  me  they  is  a  game  arranged 
rmans  can't  see  between  a  team  representin'  the  navy 
i't  know  whether  and  one  representin'  the  army,  to  be 
played  in  London  for  the  benefit  of 
ut  /  would  know  the  Bed  Cross.  All  the  Americana  in 
e!"  London  will  he  there,  also  all  the  swell 

e;  hey,  Joe?  Knglish  guys  from  the  King  down  nr 

bin’  I  could  do  up— whichever  way  they  run  now.  All 
rre  and  hope  we  in  all,  be  says,  they  will  be  more  people 
i  a  million  time*  there  than  they  is  in  Chicago,  and  every 
ine  trenches  un-  nickel  is  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross,  The 
■ausc  there  you  U.  S.  sailors  in  London  has  got  every- 
d  could  ut  least  thing  but  their  uneyforms  bet  on  their 
quareheads.  In  team,  and  the  doughboys  has  mort¬ 
is  cuss  and  hope  gaged  their  wages  for  several  year* 
’s  all!  Joe,  it  is  in  advance  to  take  the  beta, 
ind  if  you  could  "They  think  we  ain't  got  nobody  to 
at  'em  U  would  pitch  but  a  guy  named  Wilkins,"  wind* 
up  Shorty;  "and  while  this  guy  is  a 
willin'  feller,  he  ain't  never  hurled  no 
all  over  they  was  professional  ball,  and  if  he's  a  pitcher 
ic  door,  and  there  I'm  a  plate  of  duck  soup!  Think  of 
again.  Joe,  he's  them  sailors  when  we  trot  je> n  out  n 
is  if  he  had  just  the  box,  hey?" 

nd  had  mado  the  "But.  look  Herr,"  1  says,  "that  ain't 
the  cops.  fair,  is  it?  Stackin'  a  lottn  amateurs 

>'s  with  a  grin,  up  against  me  and  takin’  their  dough?" 
i?  I  never  'card  "You  been  bangin'  out  in  Sunday 
all  me  life.  And  schools  again,  hey?"  he  sneers.  "Well, 
irlls  burst  in  the  don't  worry  about  that  part  of  it — 
v  Drury  Lane  to  you'll  be  pitchin’  to  a  lot  of  your 
friends!" 

I  say*,  "when  "What  d'ye  mean?"  I  says, 
nn'?"  “Listen!"  he  says,  pullin'  a  sheet  of 

"I  was  up  on  paper  from  hit  pocket.  "Here's  the 
with  the  maids,  line-up  of  the  navy  team  you’re  gonnu 
lit  nil  the  pirn*-  pitch  against:  Catcher,  Joe  Huggins, 
cawn’t  go  much  fortn'ly  with  the  Giants;  pitcher.  Red 
v  more.  I  lost  O'Hara,  which  was  the  Cubs'  $10,000 
1.  well.  I'm  sup-  beauty  till  along  come  the  draft;  first 
base.  Slipper*  Higgins;  second  base, 
e  this  bird  goin'  Joe  Lail;  third  base,  Ed  Greer,  all 
trh  bombs  drop  direct  from  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  by 
goin’  to  a  show1*  any  of  the  recruitin'  office;  short  stop. 
a  in  Berlin  think  Willie  Meehan,  formly  of  the  Braves 

>rrd  silly!  Say.  The  outfield  is  made  up  of  Simon 

come  over  here  pure  sailors.  They  wont  give  you 
with  the  English  no  trouble  " 

i  lot  of  us.  But  Joe,  I  liked  to  fell  off  of  the  chnii! 

with  'em.  and  "D'ye  expect  me  to  go  in  and  win  n 

r—  and.  Joe.  I'm  hall  game  against  a  team  like  that?" 
fight  like  Hades,  I  holler*.  "Why.  them  birds  could  win 
J  with  you,  and  a  world  series.  1  ain't  pitched  no  hall 
li  in  the  diction-  for  months!" 

.  you  wanna  re-  "That's  all  right."  he  grins.  "Some 
volutionary  War  of  them  guy*  never  played  hall  in  their 
weeks  before  any  lives,  and  you  kn^w  it.  Simply  because 

;ion  of  the  U,  S.  they  d rawed  wages  in  the  big  league* 

ones  he  bygones  don’t  make  'em  ball  players,  does  it?' 
th  the  English. 

:uy*  and  regular  Ilf  ELI..  Joe,  we  argued  buck  and  forth 
p!  YV  for  a  hour,  and  flnly  I  fell.  The 

xt  mornilt*  who  main  thing  that  decided  me  was  that  l 
hotel  but  Shorty  wanted  Jeanne  to  see  just  what  her 
xdMflliMir  husband  done  for  a  livin’  before  the 
uneyform,  and  he  Kaiser  went  bughouse.  I  knowed  that 
me  a  favor,  which  even  if  1  was  outa  trainin’  I  could 
•f  me  for  life.  merely  toy  with  these  guys,  and  if  wr 

"1  hate  to  turn  hud  even  our  more  hall  player  or.  our 
lallv  one  which  team,  we’d  win  on  the  bit. 
nd  'fime#  Square.  Well.  Joe.  Jeanne  gets  all  dolled  up. 
bucks  American  and  we  grab  a  taxi  out  to  the  plan* 
limit,  if  eleven  they  was  usin’  ns  a  ball  park.  Al 


Business  Openings  Where  to  < 

ClM»f  A  Of  Your  Own  And  Earn  B,g  A  San.ll  OfehriMi  Fi 

iroia«  in  pr(4fMHM>  :»i».  «h*1  •  -  ‘h  flaiw  •.)»•  -• 

t+iA  *|*cul'f  In  nn-cn':  fr«#M*  »«>  ***••«»  «l  *»*•*«  ■  •  ••• 

h*<«r  in  a  fa»  ».»■*.;  -a**  StM  f-ir  14**1  for  dairy  u»«(.  |-d. 

•'•rrvhrra  «IA  all  llw  1Mi|» *»•  BlUrM  I".  »>•  *<  •.!••  *\  I  •  p-i». 

•  •I  r*WM,'l  "f  gtkHl*  In  Vnt,  i»r  •  *•-*. -J  *-r  »a4»  iltntf  \  •.!•'.»  I.  i  ••  l.f  .•  W» 

•  >!•*».  hirrhma.il  UW>l»d.  I  fc*<k  k-‘  B<«UD.  f.-r  .  .1-*  ValW?  *l| 

N.k.Tfc.  Y..r  IUni..l  A  0,.k.  Xh.t  W.ll 

pu«  ir*  in  Hfif  Maw  wVrr  t  W>  w-  rWtrirli  r  at  !•»  tfc*n  __1__  _  _! — Jl 
.  inua  rtayj  w|ls  »h<ra  jr..*  rmmu  *  W*  W.ll  Rw*M  Ym  Tm 

•  a*ll  u.«Mtn#rt  »|»rw;  full  •-Him  »*.  i«.  .  <•! 

i.  a  K.nl  W.  JIS-HJ  X.  Hrlls  »«..  -•  '  y.  --U  .(  iral»ii 

. .  •  I  1  in  *»•»..  .«\  H* ,  J 

M»n*|#ra  W**i*d  F«  Op*n  Tmilor;  To  Supply 

lUHnnbilr  *»•!  r<f  ,f*u»e%wKh  k*«t  h»r  T'-fTf***' 
hi  •(>!  ««f  idhrr  1 1  Dr*  I  *r*r  pr*»1u  V  **l 

•  ••»|  *tWl*.  r-  -*ll«:  pH.ik'i-v  Hr r  it*#  U»<r 

i  .4,  r«.  In  i  VlUv#  *,H*I  e.-|.  Oi<. 

Jinifiwl  il,cn,i  >l<^  i’t.  Yii  N  Wn*rL.  S  J. 


_ For  Auto  Owners 

Slvep  Is  foed  In  Ana  Id  Cal. 

>1»U.  SULifli  for  .<h«r  -r»*ll  rmrm. 

U'rtu  h-T  Sr**  h*>4Wi  ret  Act*, 
■u*  r  W.  ADln  1^*1  Ifc-  c  C,  WmA. 


Invention —  /  'a tent  A  ttomeys 

W •  M •,i  r<*w  W# Wnu  For  Lm«  Of  P-t.nt 

>UYf—  Mir-  «»ll  I..  I'UfllKf  »*•  lUY^trf 

•  *h  li-i  *4  I »  ••iiliMi,.  Wall  1*^1.  ••  -f  l»**drl 

f«c  fnr  ••!».* :on  ••  In  p*l-  «»Mr  (.  ut  •  l*»'4» 

•rnl  l-»v  tti-  «»|*|  •i.wiii.v,  |.-  »#|l  lhr|/  humIIim* 

4  |  !•«'•»  <I'|I  tui  \|«||  .  |i  I' 

PaUnla  Thai  Troircl  And  Pay.  Bwk»  And  Ad- 

» Ilf  Ifw  IlliiWd  r*frn>i.t*  lUr,  r**uit.  ISur*;«-.**a 
K.  »*.^»  yui  <£k i  V!«in*<.W*<ain<;l.»n.  D  C. 

larnnlpts  SlUuld  Wril.  For  Lka  Of  HmmM  la- 

THitbnuL  l'a(«nl  l*u»r»*  ini  H-w  »*<!»•  TWl  iSIrol. 
Jwni  Prut.  Kanl-'iJiAt-*  .!>•?'  UW  U‘*aMng|-iu,  H  C. 


Business  Service 


'Urmi  KM*.  rO*l*.rwl 

caMOA  ONtpuj.  an  imi  k 


Randolph- Macon  Academy 

Fw  |ln*a  *»hI  T««mi  Meiw  Ffwil  Rural.  Va 


Correspondence  Instruction 

Bit  Pay  Far  Mea  Acd  W omrt  Aa  Drafl.^Z 

#  •  In  a  noatli  7rer*»M'l'«i»  VobkI  l/*li  M 
hour.  W*  Illy  y**l  U*»IM  |->*i1i.'n  Free  S»'A 
ivejmUa  Hclrn4  it  Drawn*.  T .Vl  >1*  l*eklrt  nullA^ 
•A  Li.  C. 

Raiirotda  Waaltraflk  IwaptOoM.  Pay  9I2ST» 

rfltfarii  *4«ap*ruuhl |  iSaee  husia 
a* a. It |  |.-|  lire  rtulilMf  M/m.'  IlufliWM  V. 


at  the  N»1nlph  Mmm  S/u- 

r  Man  ..lr 

.«  t  ■  .  ;  sr,  -  ••  -  i 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


8%  Chicago  Packing  Plant  Bonds 


Wanted  lan  Bo*m  Cap.Ua  la  T 

4rimr4iTaip  and  *•!!  *»ll  A  mail  gtmli  lo  vrla 
•Caaliya.  I’i'.iti  to  seru»  pot  »rea;  rallnad  far* 
adratrr  (*ir  irrrrltnu  rihrmn,  All* ter*  i 
«►  olrl.  S  l>ruf  OnyaiTi  •?.  Onaha, 


Wa  rfaj  tUr  1r<  r-ejpr  piMiaoA 
•  Una*  lli-v!-  »a*'km«  »-*aSY  !*»•» 
»  yr*i*i  adugut *Xj  aa 
m>nn«a»tiU ra  Writ*  w 
l.niiraUr* 

Thr  Oua/aBtre  Xcrtfaf*  a«d  Tnirt  C* 

»)  W*k  Mrm 


A  gents  Wanted 

1  Want  100  Mara  And  Wpaian  To  Act  As  Ur 

«M.’»  *nd  «•!•*  eilra  firCVmar  nonaaia.  I  pa>l  r:li 
I* ,  i  *  ,r  e»  *%  f.ir  utIhi  ukni  ilum  a  hi-  »pu»  tm*  i*  n* 
*rrt  Cm  I  pur  »Ya4r  #.*11  l*r*.  W^udrrfxt  vahr*. 

A  4*»»*ly  ••■al  hr  |1.>*  hm  Kifn<«  ord'laa 

fl.'*"*  j r*ar  |im11I  ani  an  aUuiMMh  art  il»  »-»*l 
*1  >U  iiainU.  If  a  il»llr«rtn(  at  nAwIn..  I'll 
«  uami>b  *i«i  and  c.<ii|iWir  nuirtl  lie  y  Kli-< 

MniTf  Writ*  fir  ait  i»«-n*l  nllrr.  CViUarr  M tj.  I' 
C-tk 

Aflaata  B*|  SaiMatr  SaSat  5omOh*n|  Nn* 

.  .  ,  .1.  .  •  ,.|  1  .  I  M  — r  l '  ■  I  :•  • 

tan  jiffy.  I'n^larfirilirliiie  »h  anx,  rar.i»*.a-n*u*i*. 
-oiaH  pa-  h  *ge*:  •urra  in  fa*h«t.  Fi.  nr-.u.  rtaaiaart. 
lrf. -i.  H.fcli,  4*.  i..  fl.'Y.Ur  I'wlfli  fr-«  t»  unrfevr*  Ja  1 

•  -*•  .In I  i  .1*  .  »  «  »’  i  »  *>•/.  ’.r  i  M.. « 'in: IniuLi.  *  ». 

Aa*«U  Walar  Prool  Kitchen  Apron.  Ever* 

I,  li*-*  if,  Hn>n.  iMlnly.  oaniblr,  iymUiSiIinI.  a»-»d  rr.*-f 
#r*a**-|«r»«d.  We^Y'i  nr  „*r 

•Miny-*  lr,»*.  Timm  .  ’ill,  X**rlh  Si  .  1'ail-n  «^i>. 

$10  lo  $1S  Par  Day  HandUnf  Nn,  KoomIwW 

•  tn«|r*  f-x  «ar  nn^  u-lirr-  <qi|r  fr**  7rnM*«n 
r*u<a»f.  "Sv>nklt.  ta»»-«  ..  |i  i<-  v  . ..  un.»  X  v 

Aycnta  l  a  Sail  “Fur  ah  a  Jilaal  Ra.v*«a'’  From  Wap- 

•  •!,  Data*  uf  (x  ii*.V  li’S  nun**  lM»»f  !<•»  liar  writ. 

•  ,l*Jn«  -  Cr»*.  bin«a  Wiwt  Hum*  Co .  •  *  Fall**a  Ilia. 

|n*>daTrrra.  lanar  Armmir  For  AuioTiro*.  Pra- 

irtit  ;tin  -Uirr.  n'lrt  lAwntfr  Ih.eklr  Tin-  Hi**** 

A  mafic#  -  trxYMaAfirrCa  .  I*y*  >  •*  »-**•  ••«!»  "W 

ApaiMi:  Une  Profiti.  ItcrSmalr*.  («etd  5»m 

I  rltalM  #.H  Mura  and  •  *«<••  *ri»-l-i- *  .try  ur»r  ea%  yul  «i. 

'  •  I  J  N  i‘hrl  W..(lkfa, 

Every  Mum#  fisiiiry  Bnuhaa.  Bif  Prcdifa. 

-a  ;j»i*^  Iraninr*.  ».y-«  'atrtb  f"»  v«ew  h*»»  *-.l.  lain# 
»  mrn.W  #  *V-»m  y«mi  ••  I'm  ***xl»#  ■<  |*a***(l'aa»  N  V 


..•W  rttACTOH  BUMNESS 
$90  to  $ 300  Par  Month 

I  mmiuIi  Uni*  I**  ira.-d  Un  i.  0».i- 
HvaV  ♦**!  ««t«  a,*k  .iik  ha  tn  a- 
r-ar*-x  lifiraN  a»4  •atjmrta 

fiMliM  fw  im  Hk. 

RANTS  AUTO  i  TlACTOI  8CN0OL 
2IH7  Oaa  ^L.  Kanaa*  CHf.  M- 

t  Do  You  Like  luDraw? 
-  fartaaniih  «•  Mali  paid 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


r  renewable  FUSES 

i«l  annual  fuaa>  Q/\|} , 
hainfrawnca  coala  OU/o 

ECONOMY  FUSE  b  MFC.  CO. 


|"t,li!u  In-  . . .  •  and  »L*ilr.v*.!- 

•  •  •  i*4  aVtf  ral  Yiit,*>r.l  tfa.lr  a.-»  «nulU  U#  «•••  Imi-* 
»jr  ir  r  *ra  aUiti  OiNjO «'•  i-ar  h— V.  lAhrw 

toll  r*/f*TT.  X*  ,:i  Nall  5a.,  S,>r  ■  i  v». 
Jialrincn  C *lr  Travahnf.  F-apariaacc  L’n- 
i«  ><Mn  *<riul  |«.r  IlM  « 4  opnliiB*  rr«l  |•iflvMlaf» 
l'|i  ,4i>  in  llm*  i»  rare  fir  lus  *«i  «*••-*  l:  in 

•  IMM'H  lr«r.  K  p|mn<#ni  «a*r»-a  n«.VM  ?l--ial»»ra 
Xil,  *iafaxr>*ri*a Tr.  ,\««V  l*ry|.  Mil  H.ililfalh  tllv 

1  Want  A  Man  Who  Can  Talk  liilrlliiaalh 

In  <a|l  •-«  a  It**  •>  -air  -  — *-f*r*r-  „uS  Vam  1^,  .  r-l -f 

m.*  aiih  «*u«i'  ^ii4i,-Ni  •>,  nyta  nun  iaa 

into*  i».  i,r*  a«,  W-  kuanliir  Wnu  foil  l*»r- 

•  .  ..  ,n  J  '*  I  •  ter  I'.,  ilir*.  \«*r,  r'|it 

Two  Of  <>*r  M.n  M.d*  ItlOOOlniat  7  Salima  Our 

m*T1  kni^*e  aliutbi I  »r  ..f  \*t  *  ak'trhn  «oil  M*iIn* 
In  M|#|rw—  *i*i-  -  We  a*-  *n  (ruMiirM  r*»'  • 

•  iy^  (Hrlliin  ia  hi  a:  I  umii  Vllfc  nflda  lur*  »»rtrr- 
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though  they  wan  almost  two  hours  to  dough  on  the  result  of  this  here  game 
come  and  go  before  the  game  started,  and  was  there  to  see  the  Amah— air 
the  place  was  jammed  tight  with  peo-  raid  or  not!  A  bomb  fell  in  the  outfield 
pie.  The  most  of  them  was  soldiers  and  blowed  away  part  of  the  fence,  and 
and  sailors,  both  English  and  Ameri-  I  started  over  in  the  crowd  to  hunt  for 
can,  but  they  was  plenty  of  everything  Jeanne,  prayin'  for  the  best 
else  too.  Shorty  Nevina  rushes  over  and 

Well,  Joe,  they  was  a  lotta  English  grabs  me. 
soldiers  marched  across  the  diamond  “Stand  up  to  the  plate, you  big  stiff  !,# 
headed  by  a  band,  and  after  that  come  he  bawls.  **Your  wife  is  O.  K.  I  took 
a  auto  containin'  no  leBS  than  the  King  her  down  in  a  bombproof  cellar,  and 
and  Queen  of  England  and  some  more  she  couldn't  get  hurt  if  she  tried!  She’s 
of  the  royal  family,  no  doubt  the  ace,  some  dame — and  if  you  got  half  her 
jack,  and  ten.  Everybody  stood  up  and  nerve  well  cop  this  game  and  the  Urge 
sang  “God  Help  the  King,"  the  tunc  of  dough!  The  sailors  is  crazy  over  their 
which  is  a  steal  from  “My  Country,  money,  and  they  won't  let  the  umpire 
Ti*  of  Thee,”  and  then  they  tried  out  call  the  thing  off:  it's  gotta  be  finished 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Hav-  now!  Never  mind  them  bombs;  them 
in’  got  that  all  over  with,  the  umpire,  squareheads  couldn't  hit  a  bam  with 
a  guy  named  Haines  which  used  to  call  a  shotgun.  The  rest  of  the  guys  has 
the  balls  in  the  Tri -State  League  and  agreed  to  play  for  this  one  out,  and  if 
is  now  on  a  submarine  chaser,  give  out  you  get  a  hit  well  win!” 
the  batteries.  In  order  that  the  navy  Joe,  just  then  another  bomb  drop* 
team  wouldn't  know  who  I  was,  my  in  the  bleachers,  which  fortunately  is 
name  was  give  out  as  Allen.  They  empty,  and  Zammmm!  gooda-by!  * 
went  to  bat  first.  “I'm  liable  to  lose  my  life,  you  little 

The  first  guy  up.  Joe,  Is  Joe  La  it,  simp!"  I  holler*.  "Standin*  here  with 
the  ex-Pirnt*.  You  remember  how  that  them  bombs—" 

baby  could  murder  a  inshoot,  so  I  let  “Never  mind  your  life!"  beller* 
him  have  my  fast  one  with  everything  Shorty.  “We're  liable  to  lose  about 
on  it  but  the  park.  He  missed  it  from  three  hundred  bucks  apiece.  If  you 
here  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  then  he  get  nailed,  well  give  your  wife  a  cut 
pulls  up  and  laughs.  of  our  winnin's!" 

“So  your  name  is  Allen  now,  hey?"  Zammmm!  goes  another  bomb,  and 
he  calls  at  me.  "All  right,  Mister  Ed  the  outfielders  run  in  around  short 
Harmon,  if  you're  as  rotten  as  you  was  Joe,  can  you  imagine  me  standin'  up 
in  the  big  league,  I  oughta  have  a  field  there  tryin'  to  hit  a  ball  with  them 
day.  Gimme  another  one  of  them  fast  Huns  droppin*  bombs  all  around  us? 
babies  and  111  lay  it  in  the  bleachers!"  And  think  of  the  guy  that's  tryin'  to 
"Cast  your  eye  over  this  one  then,  pitch  strikes  at  me,  hey?  Joe.  nobody 
stupid!”!  hollers  and  feed  him  a  wicked  out  a  bughouse  American  would  of 
outshoot-  done  that,  hey? 

I  don’t  know  what  he  did  with  his 

eye,  Joe,  but  he  cast  his  bat  over  it,  Y\7 ELL,  Joe.  I  get  set,  and  the  gang 
and  for  all  I  know  It  come  down  In  VY  tries  to  rattle  me  by  screamin'  that 
Africa  for  the  first  bounce!  The  crowd  I'm  so  scared  of  the  bombs  that  I  cant 

went  wild,  and  they  didn't  have  nothin’  hit  nothin'.  Joe,  I  didn’t  mind  the 

on  me.  I  passed  the  next  two  guys,  bombs,  but  them  guys  tryin’  to  upset 
beaned  the  next,  and  the  fifth  guy  me  and  hollerin'  that  I'm  ycllah  got 
doubles.  Before  they  got  through  with  my  goat  for  real!  I  nailed  the  first 
me  the  score  was  4— -0,  favor  them.  ball  that  come  over  right  on  the  trade 
Well,  Joe,  the  mob  begins  to  ride  me,  mark,  aimin'  it  up  in  the  air  at  them 

and  the  army  team,  with  all  their  dough  squareheads,  and  it  was  thirty  feet  out- 

on  me,  would  of  willinly  murdered  me  side  the  park  when  it  first  touched  dirt! 

in  cold  blood.  A  big  husky  from  Nf-  The  gang  goes  wild,  and  I  start 
braska  which  was  playin'  short  claims  around  what's  left  of  the  bases.  When 
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The  GWywr  Trne-Sairr 
Kit  is  an  a  nor  twent  of  the 
most  mated  tire  accessories 
handily  arranged  in  e 
compact  package.  Your 
car  should  carry  one. 


right  here.  Say,  keep  this  under  your 
hat — me  and  Jeanne  is  gonna  have  a 
little  surprise  for  you  pretty  Boon. 

Yours  truly,  Ed.  Harmon. 

P.  S. — Oh,  gee,  Joe — I  got  my  com¬ 
mission  ! 
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At  the  request  of  numerous  readers, 
this  series  will  erlend  info  extra  tttNOip*. 
The  tenth  will  appear  in  an  ear/p  issue. 
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OUR  BATTLE  PLANES  ARE  COMING 

CVafMawtf  from  pope  7 


>uJH  ropy  it  in  quitn-  work  it  ran  do.  September  21  they  broke  ground  for  the  plosion.  It  looked  awfully  real  to  me. 

ahead  and  built  a  fine  F:/tn  Th,ui*nnd  Unrhinr*  magnificent  new  plane.  They  engaged  Of  course  there  an-  people*  who  still 

>it  But  it  was  a  Ion*  ri,lV  1  noiusana  .tiacrunrjt  tool*  with  more  than  eighty  nuinufar-  insist  that  the  board  made  a  great  nils- 

got  the  model  they  rpiiKKK  remains  the  Standard  plant,  turcr* — that  was  about  the  time  the  take  in  choosing  to  develop  an  Ameri- 

long  time  they  couldn’t  J- which  should  turn  out  as  many  ma-  shortage  of  toolmakers  became  acute,  can  motor  instead  of  copying  a  foreign 

t  blue  prints  of  the  chines  as  the  Dayton -Wright  rompany.  The  tools  were  slow  in  coming  and  far  one.  The  French  flyer  of  whom  I  spoke 

been  ordered  by  the  de-  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  below  peace-time  standards  when  they  in  the  beginning  indicated  with  the  ut- 

ed  the  British  De  Havi-  four  plants  could  produce  200  Dr  HavU  did  come.  Urn*  than  half  were  ready  for  n.ost  good  nature  his  belief  that  Arrer. 

i  quantity  production,  land  machines  a  day.  1,200  a  week,  say  use.  And  then  the  designs  of  the  Lib-  leans  were  too  proud  to  use  any  motor 

lere  in  the  middle  of  SO, 000  between  now  and  June  1,  1919.  criy  motor  were  changed.  It  went  from  but  their  own. 

becomingly  modest  But  I  doubt  if  they  will.  I  doubt  if  eight  to  tw-elve  cylinders.  The  job  of  Orville  Wright  told  me  that  there 

r  were  going  to  do.  the  army  wanU  that  many.  After  all  tooling  up  had  to  be  done  over  again.  isn’t  much  difference  between  developing 
completing  their  first  -60.000  machines  are  only  50,000  ma-  But  now  the  Lelands  have  a  splendid  a  new  American  motor  and  copying  a 

ng  to  te  Kinas.  r  r  hey  will  count  in  this  _ _  fureign  one.  ThetrouhV* 

been  told  in  advance  war  they  will  have  to  be  laid  down  ut  with  copying  is  that  the 

asily  build  from  sixty  flying  fields  in  France,  with  men  to  fly  metals  in  this  country 

that  they  could  build  them  and  men  to  keep  them  in  re- pair,  not  the  aame  as  the 


Thr  pilot'*  gun  in  hxrcf; 
the  ahsrrrer’n  in  mot'ohte 


U  —  -  -  ■  ■■  ,  -  -  ■  -  — _ <  v  «•  »n  motor  can  be  produced  more 

thing  hum-  rapidly. 

7Yir  (aproni .  like  its  rival,  the  Handley-Page,  can  carry  enormous  weight*  ming.  And  as  for  American  pride  m  dcvcl- 

HcnryLe-  oping  an  American  motor?  Well,  the 
land  thinks  Liberty  motor  is  an  adaptation  of  the 

It  has  thirty-two  acres  under  one  roof,  faster  than  the  production  of  airplanes  the  quality  of  labor  now  availnhlc  for  Centum  Mercedes.  It  looks  like  two 
with  everything  routed  like  a  Ford  fac-  The  Packard  company  got  an  early  start  machine  rooms  is  far  below  par.  But  Mercedes  motors  set  in  the  same  crank 
tory  and  an  elaborate  laboratory  in  one  and  last  month  was  producing  more  than  he  doesn’t  blame  anybody  for  the  case. 

corner  where  every  bit  of  material  is  anybody  else.  Its  estimated  capacity  chunges  in  the  motor.-  There  are  people  too  who  insist  that 

tested,  and  some  9.04)0  employees.  But  for  August  is  fifty  a  day.  The  Nor-  “No  one  is  open  to  criticism  for  the  ignition  system  is  all  wrong.  it 

they  were  not  building  much  except  fly-  dyke-Marmon  company  in  Indianapolis  that/’  he  suid.  “A  new  motor  means  ought  to  be  a  magneto  system,  they 

ing  boats.  is  tooled  up  for  a  production  of  twenty-  changes.  The  rhunges  hi  the  Liberty  say;  it  is  »  hnttery  system  The  mail 

There  were  a  few  Bristola  on  the  five  a  day.  Henry  Ford,  who  is  now  motor  were  not  excessive  rather  the  who  designed  it.  (?  F.  Kettering,  is  a 

floor,  Bristola  undergoing  modification  producing  all  the  rough  cylinders  for  contrary.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  singularly  successful  electrical  engi 
in  thr  middle  of  their  manufacture.  A  Liberty  motors  on  a  machine  that  does  Mr.  Ford's  experts  the  other  day  and  DMT,  When  the  (  adillar  motor  got  bo 
few  days  before  a  skillful  American  300  an  hour,  is  expected  soon  to  pro  he  told  me  that  they  had  made  more  heavy  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  to 
flyer,  Budrr,  and  a  young  American  duce  100  complete  Liberty  motors  a  changes  in  their  last  engine  a  very  turn  it  over  by  hand  fast  enough  to  pet 
riilccr  wen*  killed  in  a  Bristol  machine,  day.  The  Cadillac,  Trego,  and  Buick  simple  engine— than  had  sn  far  been  a  hot  spark  from  the  magneto,  Henry 
The  general  notion  nf  those  who  saw  companies  have  all  taken  Government  made  in  the  Liberty  engine."  I.eland  sent  for  Kettering.  Kettering 

the  accident  was  that  the  fabric  of  the  contracts  to  build  Liberty  motor*.  And  Is  the  Liberty  motor  a  success?  developed  a  battery  system  which  fur 
wings  had  torn  off  the  frames.  And  the  Lineoln  Motor  Company  in  De-  Mr.  Iceland  has  no  douht  of  it.  No-  nished  a  hot  spark  at  all  speeds.  Then 
though  nobody  knew  that  this  was  the  trost  has_  com-  body  in  a  position  somebody  tries!  to  start  a  Cadillac  with 

cause,  the  Bristol*  in  construction  pleted  a  factory.  L.  -  - r-J  to  know  seems  to  the  spark  advanced  and  got  hurt.  Mr. 
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But  now— the  Camera  tells  them 

where  they  are  going! 


J A  I  LRI.OO  anil  the  sunken 
mad — where  the  peasant  boy’s 
falsehood  cost  Napoleon  his  empire 
—  hark  back  to  Hugo's  pen.  But 
the  moral  has  been  learned  and  the 
lesson  applied  in  this  world  war. 

Ihe  aeroplane  is  the  scout  of  modern 
warfare,  and  the  camera  is  its  eve. 
At  \  imv  Ridge  seventeen  hundred 
photographs  told  where  the  enemy’s 
positions  uerc.  I'he  aeroplane 
camera  took  them. 


Si*  in  the  great  work  of  war,  as  in  all 
other  pursuits,  photography  plays  a 
leading  role— not  the  photography 
of  Daguerre,  but  modern  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  result  of*  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  and  advanced  research. 

For  more  than  three  decades  the 
Kastman  Kodak  Company  has  fos¬ 
tered  and  sustained  the  growth  of 
photography.  Today  it  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  rendering  a  service  that  is 
world-wide  in  its  scope. 
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It  is  easier  to  add  a  convenience  than  it  is  to 

create  r/ua/ity .  The  creamy,  softening,  lasting 

lather  of  Williams*  Shaving  Soap  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing.  It  is  the  result  of  77  years  of 
specializing  on  shaving  soap.  The  Holder  Top 
is  just  an  added  advantage.  It  makes  this 
wonderful  lather  more  easily  available  b\  Pr0 
viding  a  firm,  metal  grip  for  the  fingers  "hen 
applying  the  soap  to  the  face.  Ask  for  Willie 
Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick.  Then  you’ll  get 
quality  in  the  soap  and  convenience  in  using 
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BUSINESS  IN  WAR  TIME 

A  page  edited  by  the  Business  Department 
of  Collier ’s.  The  National  Weekly 


The  Liberty  Motor:  A  Symbol  of  Service 


FOR  a  time  we  seemed  to  know 
fewer  definite  facts  about  the 
Liberty  Motor  than  about  the  in¬ 
ternal  situation  in  Russia.  The  truth 
about  its  real  value  was  as  elusive  as 
the  trail  of  a  German  propagandist. 

Hut  of  late  this  situation  has 
changed.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  dissension 
and  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  Liberty 
Motor  has  emerged  triumphant. 

Every  day  the  newspapers  relate 
new  proofs  of  its  justification.  In  the 
July  1st  Official  Bulletin — the  govern¬ 
ment  newspaper— appears  this  item: 

Liberty  Motor  Equals 
European  Engine  in  Test 
Says  Vice-Admiral  Sims. 

Secretary  Daniel*  to-day  received  a  dc*- 
patch  from  Vicr-Admifal  Sim-  Matin*  that 
the. recent  t«l  «>f  a  crtplanc  equipped  with  the 
Liberty  Nlntof  resulted  in  “hotter  perform¬ 
ance  at  regard*  climbing  and  load  carrying” 
than  similar  airplanes  equipped  with  one  nf 
the  best  types  of  European  engine*.  Admiral 
Sims  says,  "'Hie  British  etprrta  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Liberty  Motor". 

****** 

The  Liberty  Motor,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  a  product  of  the  automobile 
industry.  It  is  the  result  of  the  splen¬ 
did  organization  and  the  engineering 
skill  of  the  automobile  industry  when 
America  entered  the  war. 

And  this  great  in¬ 
dustry,  the  third 
in  volume  in  the 
United  States,  has 
grown  to  its  present 
size  within  twenty 
years.  In  1899  a 
man  was  arrested  for 
driving  his  “horse¬ 
less  carriage"  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  Then  the 
automobile  was 
looked  upon  with 
the  same  fearful 
doubt  with  which  in 
an  earlier  era  the 
Indian  regarded  the 
locomotive.  Vet  to¬ 
day,  despite  the  prej¬ 
udice  which  it  had 
to  fight,  its  value  and 
influence  is  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  American  life. 

How  was  this  accomplished? 
Through  the  educational  power  of 
advertising. 

Some  prejudices  against  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  however,  still  cling.  Some  of 
us  are  still  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  "luxury.” 
Our  point  of  view  is  distorted  by  the 
luxurious  parade  of  limousines  along 
Fifth  Avenue  or  Michigan  Boulevard 


whereas  to  get  a  true  idea  of  the  social 
value  of  the  automobile  we  should 
think  of  the  country  doctor  going  his 
rounds,  or  the  farmer,  miles  from  the 
nearest  market  and  recreation  center, 
or  the  business  man  hurrying  from  one 
appointment  to  another.  The  number 
of  automobiles'  used  as  a  necessary 
utility  compared  to  the  number  used 
purely  for  pleasure,  it  is  estimated,  is  as 
four  to  one. 

Hut  this  talk  is  in  no  sense  to  justify 
“business  as  usual.”  It  is,  however, 
very  frankly  a  tribute  to  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  automobile  industry 
in  adding  to  America’s  preparedness 
before  war  came  and  in  helping  after 
it  came. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  this  war 
is  a  war  of  machinery.  The  nation 
which  has  the  best  machines  and  the 
most  machines  will  win.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  this  nation  is  our  own. 
And  much  of  this  thanks  must  go  to 
the  automobile  industry'. 

All  machinery  is  built  by  machine 
tools — lathes,  planes,  milling  machines 
and  other  types  of  large  tools.  The 
machine  tool  industry  was  in  a  period 
of  depression  and  stagnation  when  the 
demands  of  the  rapidly'  growing  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  re- invigorated  it. 


spurred  it  on  to  new  inventions,  new 
time-saving  devices  of  marvelous 
speed. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  the  steel 
mills.  Automobiles  demanded  better 
steel,  tougher,  more  resilient  under 
stress  and  strain.  And  the  steel  mills 
responded  to  the  demand. 

Then  there  are  roads.  Automobiles 
had  to  have  good  roads— and  all  over 


the  country  the  paved  road  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  dirt  road. 

Machine  tools,  steel,  mads!  —  can 
you  imagine  any  more  important  serv¬ 
ice  than  the  automobile  has  played  in 
developing  and  improving  these  for 
America’s  use  when  humanity  placed 
the  sword  in  her  hand? 

****** 

But  with  the  coming  of  war  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  automobile  industry 
were  speeded  upas  if  with  the  snap  of  . 
a  gigantic  whip. 

In  the  twenty  y'ears  of  its  life  the 
little  sheds  and  shops  in  which  it  began 
obscurely  had  grown  into  vast  plants 
covering  acres,  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machine  tools,  producing  ma¬ 
chinery'  rapidly  and  accurately,  and 
manned  by  armies  of  skilled  workmen. 

And  these  splendid  plants,  these 
swift,  productive  organizations,  were 
ready  and  eager  for  the  vital  work 
which  the  Government  asked  of  them 
— munitions,  airplanes,  motor-trucks, 
motors. 

The  production  of  passenger  cars 
now  is  in  many  cases  seriously  curtailed 
— because  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  is  giving  his  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ities  to  the  Government. 

It  is  becoming 
necessary  for  you  to 
place  your  order  well 
in  advance  to  get 
the  make  of  car  you 
desire. 

And  as  national 
advertising  in  the 
early  days  overcame 
the  prejudices 
against  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  created  vast 
markets  for  it,  so 
now  again  advertis¬ 
ing  has  stepped  in, 
during  this  auto¬ 
mobile  shortage,  to 
explain  and  inform 
and  hold  these  mar¬ 
kets. 

Even  if  you  have 
to  stand  in  line  a 
little  longer  now  than  ever  before,  wc 
believe  that  you  will  not  be  impatient 
when  you  remember  that  the  automo¬ 
bile  shortage  exists  because  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  lone  and  sinew,  is 
working  toward  winning  the  war. 

Think  of  the  Liberty  motor  again. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  the  service  the 
automobile  industry  offers  its  country 
in  time  of  need. 
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The  6  tobacco  stands  in  the  Capitol  building 
at  Washington  are  patronized  mainly  by  the  big 
lusincss  and  professional  men  from  all  sections 
nf  the  United  States  who  are  constantly  coming 
into  and  passing  out  of  Washington. 

At  each  one  of  these  stands  more  Fatimas  are 
void  every  day  than  any  other  cigarette,  regard- 
lc.vs  of  price  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
preference  for  Fatima  is  really  nation-wide. 


FATIMA 


Mr*  "ho  think  itnughi  and  decide  •  juicily  li*e 
i  rigarette  that,  beude*  |4raaitt«  thrii  UUr, 
Irarrt  them  feeling  *  fit  throughout  the  day. 
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HIS  entire 


organization 
[  with  all  its  productive  re¬ 
sources  is  pledged  to  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  our 
Government’s  War  Programme. 

None  of  the  peace-time  Savage 
products  will  be  made  until  every 
Governmental  requirement,  in 
which  we  are  assisting,  shall 
have  been  satisfied. 

We  feel  that  with  this  spirit  behind 
our  efforts  we  will  have  fulfilled  our  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  expectations  of  us. 


UTICA 


NEW  YORK 


A lenufecturer*  of  the  famous 
Lewis  Machine  Guns 
Savage  Automatic  Pistols 
High  Power  Sporting  Rifle* 
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AMERICA  LENDS  A  HAND 

Member*  of  the  medical  section  of  the  American  army  lifting  a  i rounded  French  aoldier  at  a  raihrag  evacuation 
station  in  southern  France .  The  iroundcd  man  is  trying  to  icare  a  greeting  to  the  ertned  of  civilian  onlejokcr* 
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THE  GYPSY  DIVISION 
GOES  IN 


BY  JAMES  HOPPER 


men,  guns,  how*,  material,  and  all — to  the  concen-  other 
t ration  point,  in  a  fair  province  of  France,  on  the  could 
lower  edge  of  Normandy.  of  Mo 

There  followed  a  rather  pleasing  ten  days,  but  the  F 
.  filled  with  inward  turbulence.  The  men  were  being  vance, 

reequipped;  they  were  furbishing  leathers  and  ninjr  » 
metal*.  The  homes,  which  had  suffered  severely  to  Vei 
during  the  winter,  were  being  cared  for  like 
-  \  sick  children  in  an  effort  to  make  them  fit  for 

P*  \  the  ordeal  to  come.  Guns  were  being  greased  THE 

and  polished.  Maneuvers  in  open  warfare  gave  nig 
\  *11  those  trench-otiffened  soldiers  a  chance  to  Louis 

^  *  loosen  muscle*  and  start  the  blood  coursing  tenon 

- anew.  There  were  charging  runs  across  green  reived 

field*.  The  spring  had  touched  the  land,  and  18th  o 

the  lark*  were  spouting  up  like  little  singing  faun-  /  *lep 

tain*  toward  the  dappled  sky.  Meanwhile  the  rumble  night 
of  the  great  battle  came  often  to  the  little  villages  I  shot 
among  which  the  division  was  scattered.  The  French  again 
by  this  time  had  plugged  up  with  flesh  and  blood  Privat 
the  great  rent  through  which  Germany  had  been  a  wall 
pouring  in.  Amiens  had  been  saved  .by.  a  hair-  MSn; 
*  :  eadth.  The  fighting  had  veered  up  north,  where  I’ershi 
the  British  were  holding  desperately.  In  our  gut  ai 
minds  was  a  whirling  confusion  of  expectation  them 
and  surmise.  We  firmly  thought  we  were  going  breech 

into  a  great  open  battle,  at  some  moment  of  officer1 

crying  need.  I  hi 

The  spirit  of  the  division  was  sacrificial;  he  wi 
the  word  New  Alamo  was  often  on  the  lips.  tranan 

On  to  Mont d idler  ! 

THEN  one  day  all  the  officer*  were  called  to  head-  infom 
quarters,  and,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  chateau,  army 
General  Pershing  addressed  them  and  bade  them  by  the 

Godspeed  in  a  speech  which,  rough  and  soldierly,  now  w 

and  even  halting  at  times,  rose  now  and  then  to  a  he  hai 

n  with  strange  and  sincere  eloquence.  The  next  morning,  “borro 

io  big-  April  17,  wc  had  packed  up  at  dawn,  and  were  on  Our 

going  the  move  toward  the  low  rumble  on  the  eastern  kept  b 

obably  horizon.  We  marched  for  four  days.  It  was  fun.  days  t 

ith  an  The  regiment  to  which  I  was  attached  was  a  regi-  found 

battle,  ment  of  light  artillery,  of  seventy-fives.  If  there  is  day:  < 

d  rup-  anything  which  the  artilleryman  detests,  it  is  walk- 

By  the  ing.  Walking  is  against  the  traditions  of  his  craft; 

ny  re-  a  humiliation.  But  the  horses  were  poor  and  weak  / 

‘tween  on  account  of  the  hard  winter;  heroically,  this  artil- 

pour-  lery  regiment  decided  to  walk.  The  officers  gave  up 

great  their  mounts  to  the  batteries  and  walked;  the  men  it 

ing  in  Prove  up  their  place*  on  limber  and  piece  and  walked, 

thank  This  placed  everyone  on  the  same  democratic  footing 

m  the  (no  pun  is  meant  here)  and  a  pleasing  comradeship 

resulted.  Tramping  has  the  advantage  of  making 
ig  for  one  indifferent  to  the  weather.  The  early  spring 
Amer.  treated  u*  capriciously,  caressing  us  at  times  with  a 
•nee —  clear,  light  sunshine,  flagellating  us  the  next  mo-  *.  S 
planes  ment  with  hail,  but  wc  had  always  a  nice  ^ 

e) — to  warmth  in  our  veins  and  our  hearts.  Usu- 

ally  I  walked  at  the  head  of  the  column;  v 

th,  by  from  the  top  of  a  hill  I  would  see  its  great 
army  stretching  snakclike  length;  or,  standing  by  the  side, 
of  it  I'd  let  it  go  by  rumblingly — cannons,  caissons,  wngons 
ty,  its  and  ambulances,  and  the  khaki-clad  lads  walking  or 
»  offer  trotting  alongside — a  sight  never  tq  tire  of.  Our 
spirit  way  lay  through  small  byroads;  sometimes  our  regl- 
k  divi-  ment  seemed  isolated  and  lost,  the  only  one,  aban- 
e  then  doned,  marching  on  to  battle — and  then,  on  the  top 
of  a  far  hill  we'd  sec  another  column — more  artil¬ 
lery’,  or  infantry,  or  engineers— -and  we'd  know  the  !, 

whole  Gypsy  Division  was  with  us,  to  the  right  ami 
s  11  the  the  left,  whelming  us,  marching  on  by  other  by¬ 
ionary  ways  and  roads  toward  the  same  point  of  the  hori- 

of  the  ion,  where  peril  and  honor  waited.  The  land  was  of 

’  from  low  hills  and  soft  vales,  cnchantingly  green  with  fat 

l!  first  pastures,  roamed  over  by  velvety  cattle,  and  with 

Three  woods  filled  by  singing  birds.  We  started  out  in  the 

id  dis-  fresh  morning,  and  by  two  o'clock  the  march  would 

of  its  be  over,  the  cannon  parked,  the  horses  gracing,  and 

s  that  always  there  would  be  at  the  billeting  village*  home 

re  not  cozy,  warm  little  cafe  or  estaminet  and  a  bottle  of 

t  was  generous  wine — that  is,  for  me,  who  wasn't  a  soldirr  r — 

t  was  — and  cursed  be  the  long-noses  at  home  who  keep 

It  had  from  our  toiling  and  fighting  men  the  glowing  wine 

?n  but  of  France! 


little  honor. 

But  at  this  obscure  toil  it  had  slowly  pickled 
and  hardened,  und  when  time  came  for  this  supreme 
gift — the  right  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
this  new  and  gigantic  Battle  of  Nations,  in  this 
defense  of  all  that  the  world  has  earned  painfully 
through  the  centuries  and  holds  dearest  to  its  heart, 
the  right  to  die  for  that  only  thing  which  makes 
life  possible  on  this  poor  little  ball  lost  in  space — 
the  Gypsy  Unit  was  chosen.  It  was  drawn  out  of 
its  trenches  north  of  Toul,  and  in  trains  taken — 


Thus,  step  by  step,  we  approached  the  battle 
line.  Daily  the  rumble  of  the  cannon  grew  nearer. 
Airplanes  began  to  appear  often  over  our  heads. 
Finally  they  were  in  squadrons.  They  seemed 
to  be  suspended  up  there  in  surprise,  watching 
this  astonishing  sight  of  America  going  in.  Now 
and  then  one  dipped  low  over  us,  and  the  dipping 
was  like  a  salute. 

Then  far  ahead,  a  little  pin  point  at  first  on 
the  horizon,  we  saw  a  sausage  balloon.  It  waxed 
clearer;  another  became  visible  to  the  right,  an- 


came  in,  was  al¬ 
ready  cram-filled  with  troops— French  elite  troops — 
chasseurs,  zouaves,  tirailleurs,  and  joyeux — the  very 
troops  who  in  the  most  fearful  fighting  of  the  war 
had  plugged  up  the  hole  in  the  battle  line;  as  aocm 
as  we  saw  those  men  whose  place  we  were  going 
to  take,  we  knew  fully  what  an  honor  had  been 
tendered  the  Gypsy  Division.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  little  room  for  us.  For  the  three  day* 
we  were  there  I  slept  in  a  little  outhouse.  We  were 
six  in  it,  sleeping  side  by  side  o-  ♦he  straw — the 
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padre,  a  Falstaffian  figure  known  arul  beloved 

throughout  the  unit;  his  thieving  Irish,  humorous, 

and  adorable  striker;  Baptiste,  the  French  noncom 

interpreter,  who  had  been  chef  de  cuisine  in  San 

Francisco;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man;  and  this  poor 

darned  reporter.  Enemy  airplanes  would  come  over 

at  night  to  drop  bombs, 

and  the  stout  old  peas- 

ant  woman  who  lived  in 

the  house  on  the  other 

side  of  the  court  would 

come  running  in  to  us  MfrP 

through  the  darkness. 

We’d  hear  the  crazy 
door  slam  open  and 
shut,  and  then  her  vast  jU 

balk  was  within,  vague- 
ly  discernible,  panting 
and  sobbing  with  piti¬ 
ful  emotion,  and  clad. 

1  am  afraid,  in  just  a 

little  chi m mi <?.  Prestige  ^ 

of  the  military  uniform ! 

We  were  not  wearing 

ours  just  then,  but  she 

had  seen  us  in  it  during  '  \  U\ 

the  day.  And  so.  at  y  Vv''  '^N 

this  supreme  menace  K 

from  the  aky  (the  sky  Uies 

from  which,  all  of  her 

life,  she  had  been  taught  to  expect  but  beneficence 
—the  kind  sun,  the  kind  rain),  it  was  to  us  she  ran 
for  protection — to  us.  the  six  utterly  worthless  camp 
followers.  She  would  stand  there  just  within  the 
door,  and  say:  “Ah,  messieurs.  I  am  so  afraid;  ah, 
messieurs,  my  heart  beats  so.  And  last  night  bombs 
fell  on  Noisy,  and  the  other  night  they  bombed 
Carencelle,  and  they  have  killed  widow  Jeanne  and 
her  little  Jeannette.  Ah,  messieurs,  they  will  surely 
kill  me!”  Thus,  on  and  on,  in  a  circle.  And  we. 
opening  one  eye,  would  say:  “But,  my  poor  madame. 
do  not  take  on  so.  But.  my  poor  madame.  go  back 
to  your  bed.  They  will  not  hit  you.  We  assure  you 
they  will  not  hit  you.  Your  house  is  a  little  one,  u 
very  little  bit  of  a  small  one;  it  would  take  them 
one  million  years  ever  to  hit  your  little  house.  My 
poor  madame,  my  poor  madame,  go  back  to  your 
bed.  your  bed  and  your  husband."  (For  hHc  had  a 
husband!)  But  she  would  remain,  talking,  talking, 
talking  in  the  same  piteous  way.  in  a  pathetic  de¬ 
termination  to  draw  replies  from  us,  a  longing  for 
the  reassurance  of  our  voices,  coming  to  her  in  the 
darkness.  We  shifted  from  our  left  sides  to  our 
right  sides;  we  opened  one  eye  and  closed  it;  we 
raised  our  blankets  over  our  faces;  we  expostulated 
-nothing  mattered;  she  stayed  till  the  last  hum  of 
the  ugly  birds  had  gone  out  of  the  skies.  And  in 
the  morning  her  husband— an  old  peasant  with  lit¬ 
tle,  bright,  witty  eyes,  who  had  stayed  in  his  bed 
during  the  whole  performance— would  place  his 
knotty  hands,  all  horny  with  the  plow,  on  her  great, 
broad  shoulder,  and,  winking  in  the  slightest  way 
at  us.  would  say:  “Ah,  yea,  my  little  Madelon — she 
always  did  have  a  weakness  for  the  soldiers!” 

i4l  Ought  to  Do  Something  ” 

IT  w as  in  this  town  I  met  Private  Kellog.  He  had 
been  n  farmer  in  Oklahoma.  He  had  clear  hazel 
eyes  that  looked  at  you  very  straight — eyes  of  a 
brave  man — but  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  a 
little  troubled,  as  though  slightly  puzzled  by  life. 
He  had  a  poem  he  wanted  to  show*  me.  It  had  been 
aritten  about  him,  he  said,  by  the  woman  working 
for  his  mother.  Here  is  the  poem: 

The  picture*  of  hi *  girl*  are  here , 

Still  smiling  a*  of  gore. 

And  everything  that  he  hold *  dear 
I*  trea  eared  a*  before. 

Into  hi*  room  hi *  mother  goe* 

.Is  irsifir/  dag  by  dap. 

And  rare *  for  it,  although  *he  know* 

Her  hop  m  far  a  wap. 

She  keep s  if  a*  nhe  left  it  when 
He  hade  us  all  gnod-bp , 

Though  f  con  fee*  that  uoic  and  then 
She  view *  it  with  a  *igh; 

Far  never  night  shall  thrill  with  joy, 

Nor  dap  he  free  from  gloom . 

Until  once  more  her  Moldier  hoy 
Shall  occupy  hi *  room. 

The  poem  wax  signed,  and  underneath  was  writ¬ 
ten:  “To  George  Kellog,  Somewhere  in  France." 
The  recipient  stood  before  me.  indeed  somewhere  in 
France.  I  questioned  him  a  little,  and  found  that 
it  was  an  actual  fact  this  mother  was  keeping  his 
morn,  against  his  return,  exactly  as  he  had  left  it. 
*rith  every  object  in  place-  But  now  he  had  some¬ 
thing  else  to  show  me.  It  was  a  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten;  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  all  right.  Here  is 
the  letter : 

"American  Expeditionary  Force. 
“Dear  Parents  and  All:  I  received  your  letter 
last  night,  and  it  found  me  well.  I  hope  you-all 
keep  until  I  can  sw*  you.  That  was  n  sort  of  funny 
ilream  Elsie  ha.l  about  me;  tell  her  her  papa  said  he 


is  coming  to  sec  her,  don’t  worry.  I  appreciate  your  search  of  one  of  our  majors,  we  found  everyone 
letters,  dad,  better  than  I  thought  I  ever  would.  asleep.  Returning,  we  passed  some  of  our  batteries 
You  tell  very  much  of  the  news  back  home.  A  coming  along  the  roads.  The  roads  were  being 
person  realizes  a  father  and  a  mother  when  he  is  shelled,  but  our  men  were  now  no  longer  walking; 
away,  but  I  feel  a»  fine  us  can  be  expected.  Well,  they  rode  their  horses  with  straight  spine,  looking  in¬ 
here  is  a  piece  of  cloth;  keep  it,  pa.  Now,  don’t  credibly  high  and  vulnerable  thus,  or  they  sat  their 
worry  about  me  any,  for  I  am  well,  caissons  with  folded  arms.  The  darkness,  the  mys- 
and  I  don’t  worry  much,  so  I  will  tery  of  place  and  hour,  the  low  rumble  of  the  wheels, 
^  %  close,  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  the  stamp  of  hoofs,  and  those  high  silhouettes,  those 

good-by,  from  your  son,  severe  profiles  under  the  helmets— all  this  united  in 

#  “GEORGE  KELLOG.”  a  scene  profoundly  impressive  and  moving. 

We  slept  in  a  cellar  of  the  village  of  X.  that  night 
This  drew  from  me  more  questions.  — the  colonel,  Captain  F.,  the  French  Lieutenant  T., 
1  found  that  he  was  a  widower;  that  and  I.  We  had  no  blankets,  we  were  cold,  our  slum- 
his  young  wife  had  died  six  months  bers  were  most  fitful.  Above  our  heads  the  town 
before  our  entrance  into  the  war.  was  being  mercilessly  shelled.  Three  times,  during 
"But  who  is  Elsie?"  I  asked  (Elsie  of  the  night,  great  crashes  told  us  the  house  over  us 
a  the  letter).  “She’s  my  littlest  little  had  been  struck.  Once,  when  a  rumble  of  bricks 

y  girl.”  he  answered.  "You  mean  that  avalanched  down  our  steps,  one  of  us  cried  from  his 
you  have  children?"  1  pursued,  aston-  sleep,  wamingly:  “They  are  knocking  at  the  door!” 
ished.  "Yes,  sir — two  little  girls.  Our  own  safety  down  there  intensified  to  us  what 
Elsie  is  the  baby  one.”  "Then  why  was  happening  outside.  Down  there  it  seemed  as  if 
are  you  in  the  army?"  I  asked.  He  the  night  above  were  one  cyclonic  turmoil.  Yet, 
looked  a  little  puzzled  at  my  question,  from  out  this  night,  every  half  or  three-quarters  of 
then  said:  “Well,  I  thought  I  ought  to  an  hour,  a  man  appeared,  who  had  coursed  across  it. 
do  something  to  help  beat  the  Ger-  He  would  show  suddenly,  without  warning,  just  in- 
mans.  1  could  go,  because  I  could  side  our  door,  indistinct,  hclmetod,  booted.  Light- 
leave  my  kiddies  with  my  mother-  jerkined.  His  hand  came  to  the  salute,  he  went 
You  see,  they're  all  right,  and  I  send  rigid  till  he  looked  like  a  full  armor  in  the  panoply 
them  my  pay."  room  of  the  old  castle.  "What  is  it?"  the  colonel  would 

I  was  reading  his  letter  again,  and  when  I  had  say.  And  the  rigid  panoply  abruptly  became  a  being 

finished.  1  asked  him  what  the  sentence  meant  about  known  and  familiar  to  us  again,  as,  in  the  accent  of 

Elsie,  the  sentence  that  said:  "That  was  a  sort  of  Maine,  California,  or  Alabama,  he  answered:  "Sir, 

a  funny  dream  Elate  had  about  me;  tell  her  her  Captain  Proctor  send*  word  that  A  Battery  is  in.” 

papa  said  he  is  coming  to  sec  her.  don’t  worry."  Thus  through  the  night  the  runners  came  across 

"What  had  Elsie  dreamed?"  I  asked.  "Oh,"  he  an-  from  the  batteries  to  us— and  successively  wc  knew 

swered,  “Bhe  dreamed  that  I  had  come  home  and  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  were  in.  Finally  it  waB:  "Sir, 

didn't  want  to  apeak  to  her.  She  saw  me,  and  1  Captain  Smith  sends  word  that  F  Battery  is  in." 

went  to  the  letter  box,  and  put  a  letter  in,  but  I  Dawn  waa  just  coining  down  the  cellar  steps,  and 

acted  like  I  didn't  know  her  at  all,  and  I  wouldn’t  the  weary  colonel  turned  over  on  his  overcoat  and 

look  at  her.  She  told  them  all  at  breakfast,  and  at  last  went  to  sleep. 

Can  you  vi»uali»  the  scene?  The  little  kiddie  at  At  the  (roMroad8 

breakfast,  remembering  her  dream,  dropping  her  ^HE  following  night  1  went  into  position  with  a 
porridge  spoon  and  weeping,  then  telling  them  how  force  of  machine-gun  men.  This  was  quite  a  little 
her  daddie  had  returned  and  hadn’t  spoken  to  her?  affair.  Wc  started  an  hour  after  dusk.  The  men 

Can  you  see  the  consternation  about  that  breakfast  had  gone  at  dusk,  afoot,  carrying  their  heavy  imple- 

table.  and  imagine  the  chill  of  foreboding?  Well,  ments  on  their  shoulders:  in  the  half  darkness  they 

here's  one  presentiment  gone  wrong!  But  let  ua  looked  like  arquebusiers  of  a  post  epoch.  We  fol* 

hope  Private  Kcllog's  reassuring  letter  made  a  rec-  lowed  later  In  un  automobile— the  major,  a  captain, 

on!  passage  home.  Forrest  of  the  New  York  “Tribune,"  and  I.  Two 

By  this  time  we  knew  pretty  well  what  was  ahead  little  Ford  cars  followed  us,  laden  with  ammunition, 

for  the  Gypsy  Division.  We  were  not  going  into  a  We  had  hardly  left  the  village  before  wc  realized 

great  open  battle  after  all;  neither  were  we  to  be  that  we  were  on  a  road  of  very  evil  aspect.  Shell 

sacrificed  on  the  patriotic  altur  in  a  new  Alamo.  We  holes  bordered  it  In  extraordinary  quantities,  and 

were  simply  going  in  to  take  a  sector — but  a  very  shell  holes  were  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  black 

hot  one  at  a  very  important  part  of  the  new  line  night;  we  carried,  of  course,  no  lights;  we  would 

recently  and  partly  stabilized— a  poeition  a  little  drop  into  those  holes  like  a  ahip  into  the  abrupt 

north  of  Montdidicr.  There  it  was  not  open  fighting,  hollow  of  a  wave, 

but  neither  was  it  exactly  the  old  trench  fighting.  I  looked  at  For- 

Thc  positions  held  were  improvised  position*.  The  rest,  he  looked  at 

infantry  was  in  holes,  not  in  trenches,  with  little  me;  our  thoughts  /•  ->v 

wire  or  no  wire  in  front  of  it.  and  patrols  for  liaison.  plainly  w  ere  y  K  \\i 

The  artillery  was  not  dug  in,  hut  spread  over  the  (Con.  on  pa  ye  23)  ?  VV 

face  of  the  ground,  under  camouflage.  These 
were  new  conditions,  unstall  na,  ha  I- 

a  need  on  the  pin  point  of  fair,  which  might  i00T9^m  V  /  V  |  J  1 

flop  one  way  or  the  other.  Either  they  would  (/  \  \llw  1 

gradually  return  to  the  old  warfare  of  trench  jci/v 

and  stationary  position  or’br^ak  suddenly  into  Air  *9  H  '  '  !\\  f 

tbefuriou*  whirl  and  movement  of  open  warfare.  j  '-'/y  w 

the  great  •  .  | 

battle  which,  only  smol-  c,  if 


dering  here  by 
flared  hot  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  Flanders.  The 
artillery  went  in  first. 
That  night  I  accom¬ 
panied  the  colonel  of 
my  regiment.  I'll  re¬ 
member  that  night. 
First  came  a  reeling 
ride  along  roads  in  the 
dark,  under  shell  fire, 
through  deserted  and 
destroyed  villages,  then 
an  inspection  of  the 
battery  positions  we 
were  going  to  take  over. 
The  French,  awaiting 
our  coming,  seemed  to 
be  amusing  themselves 
shooting  off  all  of  their 
ammunition.  Never  was 
there  such  a  din.  The 
nielli  was  all  torn  up 
with  hot  flashes,  with 
tearing  screeches,  with 
hard  detonations;  it 
seemed  impossible  any¬ 
one  could  live  in  such  a 
tumult,  yet  in  a  castle 
to  which  we  went  in 


When  ire  came  in  the  tillage  warn  already  cram- fitted  with  troop* 
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of  the  front  porch,  bandaged  her  injury — ,4to  see  you  in  pain,  that  is 

and  Julia,  dresBeri  the  one  thing  in  the  universe  which  1  feel  beyond 

for  a  walk,  occupied  all  my  capacities.  Do  you  know,  when  God  makes 

a  wicker  chair  above  you  suffer  pain,  then  I  know  that  there  is  no  God!" 

her.  .  .  .  "Jutin,  drr for  a  tvalk" — how  scant  the  This  strong  declaration  struck  young  Herbert 
words !  It  war-  i  summer  w  ilk  that  Julia  had  dressed  Atwater  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  things  he 
for;  and  she  whh  all  too  dashingly  a  picture  of  cool-  had  ever  heard,  though  he  could  not  account  for 
m  nn  a  hot  .lay:  .»  brui-tte  in  murmurous  white,  its  being  said  to  any  aunt  of  his.  Julia  had  nut 
though  her  little  hat  was  11  film  of  blackest  blue,  closed  enough  doors,  unfortunately.  Herbert  had 
and  thus  al.-<  in  1  » It  nnd  parasol  she  had  almost  just  dropped  in  without  the  formality  of  ringing 

matched  the  color  of  her  eyes.  Probably  no  human-  tho  bell;  and,  being  thirteen,  like  his  cousin  Flor- 

vnadr  fabrication.  ,  ould  have  come  nearer  to  match-  ence,  and  Bharing  Florence's  and  the  whole  family's 
ing  them,  though  *he  had  once  met  a  great  trav-  interest  in  Julia,  he  had  paused  in  the  dim  hall, 
elcr — at  leaM.  he  went  far  enough  in  his  search  for  outside  the  open  door  to  the  living  room.  He  con- 
comparison*  who  told  her  that  the  Czarina  of  Rus-  sidered  the  matter,  after  Newland  had  spoken,  and 
-ia  owned  u  deep  sapphire  of  precisely  the  color,  concluded  to  return  to  his  own  place  of  residence 

but  the  Czarina's  wa*  the  <  nly  sapphire  yet  diacov-  without  disturbing  anybody  ut  his  grandfather 'a. 

ered  that  had  it.  On*  of  Newland  Sanders's  longest  At  home  he  found  his  mother  and  father  entertain- 
Poems-to-Julia  was  entitled  “Black  Sapphire*."  ing  one  of  his  uncles,  one  of  his  aunts,  two  of  his 

Julia’s  harmonies  in  Mac)  sapphire  were  uncalled  great-uncles,  one  of  his  great-aunts,  and  one  of  his 
for.  If  -he  really  had  been  as  kind  as  she  was  grown-up  cousins  at  a  couple  of  card  tables;  and 
too  often  capable  of  looking,  she  would  have  rouged  he  proved  to  be  warranted  in  believing  that  they 

her  ecstatic  nose,  f  listened  patches  over  both  eye* —  would  all  like  to  know  what  he  had  heard.  New- 

one  patch  would  have  b«vn  useless-  and  she  would  land’s  statement  became  quite  celebrated  throughout 
have  worn  old  flat .shoos  and  patronised  a  dressmaker  the  family;  and  Julia,  who  had  perceived  almost 
with  genius  enough  to  misrepresent  her.  But  Julia  a  sacred  something  in  Newland’s  original  fervor, 
wa*  not  great  enough  for  such  generosities;  and  changed  her  mind  /ifter  hearing  how  differently  the 
her  lily-pamting  was  an  immoral  and  angelic  sue-  words  sounded  in  musing  repetition  at  short  inter- 
cess.  She  should  have  been  locked  up  till  she  passed  vals  by  her  fat  old  uncle  Joe. 
sixty;  her  sufferings  deserve  no  pity. 

And  yet  from  certain  quarters  (not  consanguine¬ 
ous)  an  attack  of  the  mump*  during  the  winter 
had  brought  Julia  more  sympathy  than  the  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  and  In¬ 
firmary,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  had  brought  all 
of  the  nine  old  ladies  who  were  under  treatment 
there.  Julia  was  confined  to  her  room  for  almost 
a  month — that  was  one  time  when  she  was  indeed 
willing  to  remain  entirely  to  memory  dear  but  lost 
to  eyes  of  longing— and  a  florist's  wagon  seemed 
permanent  before  the  house.  So  passionate  was  im¬ 
potent  sympathy  in  its  effort  for 
expresaion  that  a  confectioner's 
wagon  frequently  stood  beaide 
the  florist's  there,  and  young 
Florence,  an  immune  who  had  f  i  | 

experienced  the  mumps  in  in¬ 
fancy,  became  an  almost  con-  ;  S 

slant  attendant  upon  her  afflicted 
aunt — with  the  result  that  the 
niece  contracted  an  illness, 
briefer  than  the  aunt’s,  but  more 
than  equaling  it  in  intensity,  \ 

caused  by  the  poor  child's  eco¬ 
nomic  struggle  against  waste.  ; 

Florence's  convalescence  took 
place  in  her  own  home  without 
any  inquiries  whatever  coming 
in  from  the  outer  world,  but 
Julia's  was  spent  in  great  part 
at  the  telephone;  even  a  poem  bI 

was  repeated  to  her  by  the  in¬ 
strument: 

How  the  world  bloom*  anew 
To  think  that  you 
Can  apeak  again. 

Can  hear 
The  word*  of  men 
And  the  dear 
Own  voire  of  you  J 

Julia's  hearing  had  been  un¬ 
affected.  it  is  true:  and  she  had 
been  able  to  speak  all  along — several  times  during 
her  illness  she  had  used  this  privilege  so  freely  that 
Kitty  Silver,  the  cook,  threatened  to  leave;  hut  this 
was  Newland  Sanders.  He  was  just  out  of  college, 
where  he  had  been  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  under¬ 
graduates'  literary  monthly,  a  reviewer,  a  poet,  and 
quite  an  atheist.  It  was  Newland  who  was  present 
and  said  such  a  remarkable  thing  when  Julia  had 
the  accident  to  her  thumb  nail,  closing  the  double 
doors  between  the  living  room  and  the  library,  where 
her  peculiar  old  father  sat  reading.  “To  see  you 
suffer.*’  Newland  said  passionately  when  she  had 


HER  niece  thought  proper  to  remind  her  of  this 
to-day,  after  Julia's  protest  containing  the  too 
moderately  confessional  word  “three." 

"If  you  don't  umril  so  many  of  'em,"  Florence  con¬ 
tinued,  reasoning  perfectly,  "I  don't  see  what  you 
always  keep  leadin'  all  of  'cm  on  all  the  time  just 
the  same  for." 

"Who  have  you  heard  saying  that,  Florence?"  her 
aunt  demanded. 

"Aunt  Fanny  Patterson,"  Florence  replied  ab¬ 
sently.  “F'r  instance,  Aunt  Julia,  I  don't  see  what 

you  want  ter  go  walking 
—  _  with  Newland  Sanders  for, 

when  you  said  yourself  you 
wished  he  wss  dead,  or 
somep'n,  after  there  got  to 
be  so  much  talk  in  tho 
family  and  everywhere 
about  his  sayin’  all  that 
about  the  Bible  when  you 
hurt  your  thumb.  All  the 
family—" 

Julia  sighed  profoundly, 
"I  wish  'all  the  family* 
would  try  to  think  about 
themselves  for  just  a  little 
while  !  There’s  entirely  too 
little  self-centerednesa 
among  my  relatives  to 
suit  me!" 

Florence  looked  puzzled 
but  pleased.  “You  mean 
we’re  generous, 

Julia?" 

"Too  generous! 
curiosity,  I  mean, 
ence.” 

"Oh,  do  you  think  they 
are?"  Florence  cried. 
“Well,  you  might  be  right 
for  once,  Aunt  Julia,  be¬ 
cause  I  and  Cousin  Her¬ 
bert  were  getting  up  a 
theatre  in  Herbert’s  attic,  and  it  was  ruined  because 
Aunt  Hattie  and  all  of  'em — " 

“1  included  you  and  Herbert,"  said  Julia  wourily, 
"You  and  Herbert  especially!" 

Florence  was  hurt.  "Well,  I  and  Herbert  can't 
help  being  related  to  you,  can  wc,  Aunt  Julia?  And 
if  you're  goin*  to  marry  anybody  he’d  be  I  and  Her¬ 
bert's  uncle,  wouldn't  he?  I  guess  if  you  look  at  it 
that  way,  we  certainly  got  a  perfect  right  to — " 

"I  can  understand  children  being  ungrammatical," 
Baid  Julia,  “but  I  can't  understand  their  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  bo  sentimental!"  * 


With 

Flor- 


! At  tic  Count  n  Sarah 


Afc*in  her  niece  was  puzzled.  “  'Sentimental'?" 
she  repeated.  “Why,  it's  only  because  you're  related 
to  ua  that  I  and  Herbert  pay  any  attention  to  what 
*o«  on  here.  It's  our  own  grandfather's  house, 
Isn’t  it?  Well,  if  you  didn't  live  here,  and  if  you 
wasn't  our  own  grandfather's  daughter.  Aunt  Julia, 
we  wouldn’t  ever  pay  the  very  slightest  attention 
to  you!  Anyway,  1  don't  criticize  all  these  people 
that  keep  calling  on  you— anyway  not  half  as  much 
as  Herbert  does.  Herbert  thinks  he  always  hasa  to 
act  so  critical,  now  his  voice  is  changin'." 

"At  your  age,"  said  Julia,  continuing  to  press  her 
point,  "my  mind  was  on  my  schoolbooks — especially 
English  grammar." 

"Why,  Aunt  Julia!"  Florence  exclaimed  in  frank 
surprise*  “CSrandpa  says  just  the  opposite  from  that. 
I've  heard  him  say.  time  and  time  and  time  again, 
you  always  were  this  way,  ever  since  you  were  four 
years  old.” 

"What  way?"  asked  her  aunt. 

"Like  you  are  now,  Aunt  Julia.  Grandpa  says 
by  the  time  you  were  fourteen  it  got  so  had  he  had 
to  get  n  new  front  gate,  the  way  they  leaned  on  it. 
He  says  he  hoped  when  you  grew  up  he’d  get  a  little 
peace  in  his  own  house,  but  he  says  it's  worse,  and 
not  for  one  minute  the  livelong  day  can  he—" 

"I  know,”  Julia  interrupted.  MHe  talks  like  a 
Christian  martyr  and  behaves  like  Nero.  I  might 
warn  you  to  keep  away  from  him,  by  the  way,  Flor¬ 
ence.  He  aays  that  either  you  or  Herbert  was  over 
here  yesterday  and  used  his  house  spectacles  to  cut 
a  magazine  with,  and  broke  them.  I  wouldn't  he 
around  here  much  if  I  were  you  until  he's  got  over  it." 

“It  must  have  been  Herbert  broke  'em,"  said  Flor¬ 
ence  promptly. 

"Papa  thinks  it  was  you.  Kitty  Silver  told  him 
it  was." 

"Mean  ole  reptile,"  said  Florence,  alluding  to  Mrs. 
Silver;  then  she  added  serenely:  “Well,  grandpa 
don't  get  home  till  five  o'clock,  and  it's  only  about 
a  quarter  of  two  now.  Aunt  Julia,  what  are  you 
waitin'  around  here  for?” 

"I  told  you:  I’m  going  walking.” 

"I  mean:  Who  with?" 

Mias  Atwater  permitted  herself  a  light  moan. 
‘With  Mr.  Sunders  and  Mr.  Ridgely,  Florence." 

Florence’s  eyes  grew  large  and  eager.  "Why. 
Aunt  Julin,  I  thought  those  two  didn't  speuk  to  each 
other  any  more!" 

"They  don't,”  Julia  assented  in  a  lifeless  voice. 
"It  just  happened  that  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Ridgely 
and  Mr.  Dill,  all  three,  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  this 
afternoon  nt  two  o'clock." 

“But  Noble  Pill  isn't  going  if  you  say—" 

“No,”  said  Julia.  “I  was  fortunate  enough  to  re¬ 
member  that  I'd  already  promised  some  one  else 
when  he  asked  me.  That'a  what  I  didn’t  remember 
when  Mr.  Ridgely  asked  me." 

"I’d  have  gone  with  Noble  Dill."  Florence  said 
firmly.  “Noble  Dill  is  my  Very  Ideal!  I'd  marry 
him  to-morrow.”  m 

“It  seems  to  me,”  her  aunt  remarked,  “I  heard 
your  mother  telling  somebody  the  other  day  that  you 
had  said  the  same  thing  about  the  King  of  Spain." 

Florence  laughed.  "Oh,  that  was  only  u  passing 
fancy,"  she  said  lightly.  "Aunt  Julia,  what's  New- 
land  Sanders  supposed  to  do?” 

“I  think  he  hasn't  entered  any  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  yet." 

“I  bet  he  couldn’t,”  her  niece  declared.  “What’s 
that  old  Ridgely  supposed  to  be?  Just  a  widower?" 

"He’s  in  business,”  said  Julia  coldly. 

"And  that  George  Plum’s  supposed  to  do  some¬ 
thing  or  other  around  Uncle  Joe's  ole  bank,  isn't  he?” 
Florence  continued. 

“  'Supposed'!"  Julia  protested.  “What  is  all  this 
’supposed  to  do'  and  ’supposed  to  be'?  Where  did 
you  catch  that  horrible  habit?  Implying  that  what¬ 
ever  people  or  things  are,  of  course  they're  only  un¬ 
successful  imitations  of  what  they  pretend  to  be! 
You  know  the  whole  family  worries  over  your  super¬ 
ciliousness,  Florence;  but  /  always  thought  it  was 
just  the  way  your  face  felt  easiest.  If  it's  going 
to  break  out  in  your  talk  too,  it’s  time  you  began  to 
cure  yourself  of  it." 

*(\  II,  tf  doesn't  hurt  anything!"  Florence  made 

Vy  careless  response;  and  her  undeniable  super¬ 
ciliousness  of  expression  became  intentionally  em¬ 
phasized  a»  she  saw,  approaching  briskly  from  the 
distance,  the  thin  figure,  clad  in  lively  flannels,  of 
young  Mr.  Sanders. 

“Look!"  Florence  said, •  pointing.  “There's  the 
first  one.  Aunt  Julia." 

“Don't  point  at  people!" 

“Well,  he’s  nothing  much  to  point  at!”  She  low- 
tred  her  finger.  "It’s  no  depredation  to  me,  Aunt 
Julia,  to  give  up  pointing  at  Kewland  Sanders. 
Atch'Iy,  I  wouldn’t  give  Noble  Dill's  little  finger 
fur  a  hunderd  and  fifty  Newland  Sanderses!" 

Julia  smiled  faintly  as  she  watched  Mr,  Sanders, 
who  seamed  not  yet  to  be  aware  of  her,  ns  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  reach  the  gate  and  lift  his  hat 
juft  there.  "What  has  brought  on  this  sudden  ten¬ 
derness  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dill.  Florence?" 

Her  niece's  eyes  concentrated  in  thought,  then  be¬ 


*7  like  him  bccaust  he's  so  uncouth,”  she  said .  ”/  think  he's  the  uncouthest  person  /  erer  ao«r” 


came  dreamy.  "I  like  him  because  he's  so  uncouth," 
she  said.  “I  think  he's  the  uncouthest  of  any  person 
I  ever  saw." 

“Uncouth!" 

“Yres,”  said  Florence.  "Herbert  said  1  was  un¬ 
couth,  and  I  looked  it  up  in  the  ditchanary.  It  said 
‘Rare,  exquisite,  elegant,  unknown,  obs,  unfamiliar, 
strange,*  and  a  whole  lot  else.  I  never  did  know*  a 
word  that  means  so  much,  I  guess.  What’s  'obs* 
mean,  Aunt  Julia?” 

“Hush!"  said  Julia,  rising,  for  Mr.  Sanders  had 
made  a  little  startled  movement  as  ho  reached  the 
gate  and  caught  sight  of  her;  and  now,  straw  hat 
in  hand,  he  was  coming  up  the  brick  walk  that  led 
to  the  porch.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Julia  with  an 
intensity  which  seemed  to  affect  his  breathing;  there 
was  a  hushedness  about  him.  And  Florence,  in  fas¬ 
cination,  watched  her  aunt  as  Julia's  expression  and 
habit  of  gesture  took  on  those  little  changes  which 
always  seemed  demanded  of  her  by  the  approach 
of  a  young  or  youngish  man,  or  a  nicely  dressed 
old  one.  By  these  almost  imperceptible  processes 
the  commonplace  moment  became  dramatic  at  oner. 

“YouT9  said  Newland  in  a  low  voice. 

And  Julia,  with  an  implication  as  flattering  as 
the  gesture  was  graceful,  did  not  wait  till  he  was 
within  reach,  but  suddenly  extended  her  welcoming 
hand  at  arm's  length.  He  sprang  forward  con¬ 
vulsively  and  grasped  it,  as  if  forever. 

"You  must  shake  hands  with  my  little  niece  too," 
Julia  said  instantly.  “I  think  you  know  her.” 

“Know  her?"  Mr.  Sanders  repeated;  then  roused 
his  faculties  and  gave  Florence  some  fingers  dan¬ 
gling  after  their  recent  emotion.  "Florence.  Oh, 
yes.  Florence." 

Florence  had  not  risen,  hut  remained  seated  upon 
the  steps,  her  air  and  manner  committed  to  that 
derisive  superciliousness  of  which  her  aunt  and  other 
relatives  complained.  “How  do  you  do,”  she  said. 
“There’s  Mr.  Ridgely." 

"What!”  exclaimed  Newland. 

"Cornin’  in  at  the  gate,"  said  Florence.  “He's 
goin’  walkin'  with  you  too.” 

In  this  unexpected  crisis  Newland  Sanders's  first 
feeling  consisted  of  a 
sudden  gush  of  hatred 
tovrurd  his  informant — 
no  doubt  partly  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  her  unfortunate 
habit  of  facial  expres¬ 
sion,  which  was  strong¬ 
ly  in  operation  as  she 
gave  him  thr  informa¬ 
tion.  His  second  feeling, 
however,  was  evidently 
one  of  startled  anguish, 
for  that  was  what  he 
showed  to  Julia  us  he 
turned  to  protest. 

"Why,  this  is  terri¬ 
ble  l”  he  said.  “You 
told  ine— " 

*3h l”  she  warned  him, 
whi*|M?ring  hastily,  all 


in  a  breath.  "Coutdn’t-be-hclped-cxplain-next-time-l- 
9ee-you,”  and  advanced  a  graceful  and  too  gracious 
step  to  meet  the  newcomer.  But  the  dreadful  super¬ 
ciliousness  of  Florence  visibly  increased  at  sight  of 
this  advent:  Mr.  Ridgely  was  easily  old  enough  to 
be  Florence's  grandfather,  yet  she  seemed  to  wish 
it  evident  that  she  would  not  have  cared  for  him 
even  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Ridgely,  in  truth,  was 
one  of  those  widowers  who  feel  younger  than  ever, 
and  behave  as  they  feel.  Since  his  loss  he  hnd  shown 
the  greatest  willingness  to  forego  whatever  advan¬ 
tages  age  and  experience  had  given  him  over  the 
granddaughters  of  his  old  friends  and  colleagues, 
and  having  thus  laid  aside  his  years,  he  was  con¬ 
sistent  enough  to  abandon  ideas  of  time  altogether, 
and  so  made  longer  calls  than  men  u  third  of  his  ago 
had  the  courage  for.  Thus  his  cheerfulness,  his  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  all  that  wag  charming,  his  cordiality 
and  persistence  were  not  without  effect,  and  made 
him  an  unwelcome  guest  almost  everywhere  in  town. 
But  Julia  had  a  kinder  heart,  as  her  father  bitterly 
complained,  than  most  girlB. 


rPHE  widower  carne,  holding  out  to  her  a  votive 
J-  bunch  of  violets,  a  pink  rose  among  them,  their 
stems  wrapped  in  purple;  und  upon  the  lapel  of  his 
jovial  striped  flannel  coat  were  clustered  other  vio¬ 
lets  about  a  pink  rosebud. 

"How  pretty  of  you!"  said  Julia,  taking  the  offer¬ 
ing;  and  as  she  pinned  it  at  her  waist,  she  added 
rather  nervously:  “I  think  you  know  Mr.  Sanders; 
he  is  going  with  us.” 

She  was  justified  in  thinking  that  the  gentlemen 
were  acquainted,  because  no  longer  ago  than  the 
previous  week  they  both  had  stated,  in  her  presence 
and  simultaneously,  that  any  further  verbal  com¬ 
munications  between  them  would  be  omitted  for  life. 
Julia  realized. of  course,  that  Mr.  Ridgely  must  find  the 
contretemps  aa  trying  as  did  Newland,  and,  to  help 
him  bear  it,  she  managed  to  make  him  hear  the  hur¬ 
ried  whisper:  "Couldn’t-be-hclped-explain-Bome-day." 

Then  with  a  laugh  not  altogether  reassured,  she 
took  up  her  parasol.  '’Shall  we  be  starting?” 
she  inquired.  (Continued  on  jxige  24) 
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UP  A  TREE  ON  THE  WAY  DOWN 


This  British  balloon  observer  gat  into  difficulties  irith  a  passing  (ierman  airplane  and  tea*  forced  to  make  a  hasty  descent  in  his 
parachute,  which,  iHth  the  customary  perversity  of  inanimate  objects .  naturally  landed  in  the  top  of  a  tree ,  leaving  the  obseri'er 
dangling  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  picture  a  rescue  party  may  he  seen  swarming  up  the  tree  in  order  to  bring  him 
down,  i chile  a  large  croud  of  Tommies  watch  the  proceedings  with  interest  and  doubtless  offer  much  excellent  and  useless  advice 
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SALESMANSHIP  AND 
SUCCESS 


SECOND  ARTICLE:  GETTING  THE  ORDER 

BY  WILLIAM  MAXWELL 


ONE  of  the  moat  interest  in?  letters  I  have  ever 
rend  came  to  me  recently,  in  care  of  COLLIER'S, 
from  n  saleswoman  of  Indianapolis.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  two  million  retail  salesmen  and  saleswomen  in 
the  United  States.  I  possess  no  means  of  knowing 
what  percentage  of  these  retail  sales  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  int respectively  about  them* 
selves  and  constructively  about  their  daily  work,  but 
1  um  sure  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  do  so  have 
more  or  leas  frequent  experiences  wherein  a  failure 
“to  close  the  deal”  gives  rise  to  unpleasant  doubt* 
in  their  own  minds  of  their  abilities  as  sulcsmcn— 
or  saleswomen.  In  other  words,  most  thinking  sales¬ 
men,  no  matter  how  successful  they  may  be,  have 
occasion  sometimes  to  chide  themselves  for  losing 
a  sale,  and  reason  to  doubt  if  nature  really  intended 
them  to  be  salesmen. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  all  of  the  Indianapolis 
letter,  us  every  sentence  seems  to  be  pertinent.  It 
is  u  letter  that  has  what  lawyers  call  •‘atmosphere/' 
Please  read  it  carefully: 

A  Natural  Gift ? 

*‘T  HAVE  read  with  more  than  passing  interest 
your  article  on  salesmanship,  or  “Sizing  Up  a 
Customer/  as  the  article  in  question  is  headed,  and 
I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  offer  at  the  end  of  it. 
To  begin  with,  I  am,  or  have  wished  to  be,  and  have 
made  every  effort  to  be,  a  talctu'omun,  my  line  being 
coats  and  suits  for  women.  My  record  has  been  very 
discouraging,  sine*  I  have  spent  almost  seven  years 
at  it,  conscientiously  trying  to  make  a  success,  and 
in  every  instance  have  been  “let  out* — kindly,  but 
nevertheless  let  out — and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it.  Since  1  am  a  woman,  may  I  be  pardoned  if 
!  say  that  I  have  been  credited  with  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  lost  a  position 
through  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  customer; 
I  seem  able  to  interest  them  in  my  line,  and  am.  or 
have  been  (although  I  am  at  the  present  time  filling 
a  clerical  position)  very  anxious  to  find  a  color  and 
style,  both  of  which  are  very  important  fuctors  in 
selling  to  a  woman,  to  suit  my  customer.  I  am  able 
to  interest  them,  but  cannot  “close  the  deal'  often 
enough  to  justify  my  employer  in  continuing  me 
in  his  service.  Of  course  I  realize  that  a  certain 
nmount  of  training  is  necessary  in  this  line  as  well 


as  in  all  others,  but  my  experience  in  the  game 
should  have  been  a  training,  which  I  seem  to  have 
failed  to  obtain,  but  for  what  reason  I  am  unable 
to  state — hence  this  letter  to  you. 

“I  wish  to  say,  without  being  thought  vain,  that 
my  customers  are  invariably  kind,  and  seem  to  ap¬ 
preciate  my  efforts  to  please  them  even  to  the  extent 
sometimes  of  complimenting  me  to  my  floor  manager, 
or  to  the  buyer;  but  that  doesn't  sell  the  goods.  At 
tiroes  customers  have  presumed  on  my  known  cour¬ 
tesy  to  take  up  my  time  as  well  as  that  of  my  firm 
in  looking  at  articles  they  probably  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  purchasing;  right  here  let  me  say  that  there 
are  many  women  who  spend  their  leisure  time  in  just 
that  manner,  and  the  word  “shopping'  has  come  to 
mean  anything  but  a  prospective  buyer  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  sales  people.  Of  course  these 
women  buy,  some  place  and  some  time,  and  for  that 
reason  1  have  never  yielded  to  the  perfectly  nuturul 
desire  to  slight  them.  As  you  know,  most  employee* 
in  that  line  are  paid  a  salary  and  commission,  and 
time  means  a  great  deal  in  their  business,  and  none 
of  it  must  be  wasted  if  a  sales  person  is  to  make 
good  with  the  firm  or  earn  enough  money  to  live  on. 
I  have  had  talks  with  many  floor  men,  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  good  business  men,  for,  contrary  to  the 
common  idea  of  a  floor  manager,  he  must  be,  in  that 
department  at  least,  a  keenly  intelligent  man,  and 
I  have  had  no  word  of  censure  for  my  work,  but 
they  agreed  with  me  that  for  some  reason  I  was  not 
a  success. 

*“I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  must  have  u  natural  gift  for  selling,  just  as 
another  has  a  natural  singing  voice,  and  that  train¬ 
ing  is  an  adjunct  but  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  a 
salesman  who  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  such  work. 

"I  will  merely  mention  in  passing  that  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  the  business  world  after  many  years 
of  wedded  life,  which  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  successful  career  us  a  business  woman. 
But  the  necessity  arose,  and  with  the  “pleasing  per¬ 
sonality*  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  earlier  part  of  my 
letter,  and  on  the  advice  of  friends  who  were  pleased 
to  think  I  was  especially  fitted  by  Dame  Nature  to 
fill  such  a  place,  and  for  other  reasons,  such  as  the 
fact  that  the  days  of  my  youth  were  far  more  easily 
counted  in  the  past  than  they  could  be  in  the  future, 

I  asked  for,  and  got,  a  nice 
position  in  one  of  the  high¬ 
est-class  stores  in  my  city, 
where  my  training,  if  I  had 
hud  any  aptitude  for  that 
class  of  work,  would  have 
landed  me  in  u  much  bet¬ 
ter  plait*  than  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  obtain.  I  have 
talked  with  two  of  my 
employers  on  this  subject, 
for  I  am  not  easily  dis¬ 
couraged.  Tliey  both  said 
there  was  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son  for  my  failure,  and  that 
success  would  come.  Hut  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  thut 
seven  years  is  long  enough 
to  wait  for  success  in  one 
line,  and  so  I  made  a  change. 

“'However,  this  change  is 
only  temporary  in  Us  na¬ 
ture.  and  1  um  now  con¬ 
templating  a  return  to  my 
old  business  of  selling 
ready-made  garments  for 
women,  as  that  is  my  only 
hope  for  n  living.  I  dread 
the  plunge  because  of  the 
failure  I  have  been,  and 
yet  I  have  no  alternative. 
It  is  all  I  know  how  to  do 
in  business  life,  and  I  am 
too  old  to  train  for  any 
other  line.  Can  you  advise 
me  as  to  what  is  wrong? 
I  feel  it  must  be  me,  or  my 
customers  and  employers 
would  not  talk  so  kindly 
to  me.  If  I  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  work  and  conscien¬ 
tious  in  my  manner  of  do¬ 
ing  it,  they  would  not  be 
so  kind  ns  to  say  things 
like  that  On  the  other 
hand,  if — well — if  you  can 
help  me  by  telling  me  where 


my  fault  lies ‘and  how  I  can 
remedy  it,  you  would  certainly 
confer  a  lasting  obligation  on 


You  feel  a *  if  you  ought  to  prepose  to  her 


one  reader  of  Collier's  who  is  very  much  concerned 
over  the  way  she  ia  going  to  earn  her  living.  If 
you  care  to  publish  my  letter,  du  so,  though  it  may 
seem  too  insignificant  to  your  trained  mind  to  be 
of  interest  to  others;  but  I  should  like  very,  very 
much  to  have  your  advice  on  a  subject  which  is  vital 
to  me  at  this  present  writing/' 

That  “Pleating  Personality” 


patient  that  the  latter  dues  not  suffer  from  a  sus¬ 
pected  organic  affliction. 

The  lady  says:  “*I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  must  have  u  natural  gift  for  sell¬ 
ing/'  and  that  “training  is  un  adjunct  hut  not  an 
absolute  necessity  for  a  salesman  who  has  a  natural 
aptitude  for  such  work/* 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  '“natural 
gift  for  selling. **  One  may  have  natural  gifts  which, 
if  properly  developed  and  utilized,  will  make  one  an 
exceptional  salesman,  hut  there  is  rio  such  thing  as 
a  born  salesman  any  more  than  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  born  race  horse.  A  thoroughbred  colt  may  lie 
perfect  physically  and  come  from  u  family  of  winners, 
but  he  can  never  be  a  winner  without  training.  Left 
to  himself,  he  will  fail  to  take  sufficient  exercise  to 
develop  his  heart,  lungs,  and  motive  muscles  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  must  be  developed  it  he  is  to 
become  a  winner.  There  is  this  important  difference 
between  horse  and  man:  that  a  human  being  cun 
train  himself,  while  a  horse  cannot.  Horses  have 
only  instinct  an  their  guide;  men  and  women  have 
intelligence.  Good  salesmanship  is  the  product  of 
intelligence  habitually  applied  to  the  salesman’s  daily 
intercourse  with  his  potential  customers. 

I  can  assure  the  lady  from  Indianapolis  that  she 
can  becorrte  a  good  saleswoman.  She  may  not  uchievt 
phenomenal  success,  but  I  am  sure  she  has  no  faults 
that  cannot  be  minimized  to  a  point  where  she  is, 
at  least,  certain  of  making  a  comfortable  living  as 
a  saleswoman.  I  do  not  know  her.  I  cannot  diag¬ 
nose  her  individual  case  from  her  letter  and  ad¬ 
minister  a  specific  remedy  through  the  columns  of 
Collier's,  but  I  should  like  to  address  all  salesmen 
who  believe,  or  have  been  told,  that  they  possess  this 
strange  thing,  “a  pleasing  personality.” 

If  you  are  u  salesman  and  believe  that  you  have 
a  “pleasing  personality/*  you  are  confronted  by 
two  perils.  You  may  overplay  your  personality, 
or  you  may  underplay  it.  In  either  case  you  think 
too  much  about  yourself  and  not  enough  about  your 
customer.  I  know  of  a  good-looking  girl  clerk  in 
a  drug  store  {Continued  on  page  20) 
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THE  FLYING  FISH 

BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 

CHAPTER  NINE:  PENLOW  FARM 

ILLCflTKATCD  HY  f.  R  .  R  R  D  Q  I  I 


MENTAL  excitement  stimulates  the  appetite  while 
apparently  lulling  it.  Since  breakfast  Leila  had 
not  eaten,  had  not  thought  of  food.  Now,  suddenly, 
she  discovered  that  she  was  famished.  She  was  not 
the  least  bit  of  a  snob,  and  yet,  to  dine  with  Breen 
Well,  she  was  a  perfectly  healthy  girl,  and  cherished 
her  appetite.  To  sit  opposite  Breen  would  mean  to 
lose  all  desire  for  food.  Further,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  take  Breen  to  a  first-class  restaurant. 
Any  self-respecting  waiter  in  such  a  place  would 
refuse  to  serve  him.  And  Leila  was  not  of  the  mind 
to  patronise  a  third-rate  place. 

.She  yearned,  not  merely  for  food,  but  for  subdued 
light*,  for  spotless  napery.  fine  china,  silent,  deft 
service.  A  man  in  her  predicament  might  very  likely 
have  been  content  with  a  bolted  sandwich  at  a  lunch 
rixHn,  but  not  Ixdla  Kildare.  The  very  fact  that 
her  mind  ami  heart  were  tom  with  emotion  made 
her  desire  the  secure  and  assured  feeling  that  a 
fashionable  hostelry  could  provide. 

In  front  of  the  Vanderbilt  she  found  a  taxi. 
"You  won't  run  away?”  she  asked  Breen. 

The  ex-convict  shrugged  his  shoulders  "  Where'll 
I  run  to,  ma'am?” 

The  question  seemed  unanswerable.  McCord  had 
disappeared.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the  Binning 
ham  people  would  know  nothing  of  his  whereabouts. 
Breen  could,  of  course,  go  to  the  police,  but — what 
had  he  to  tell  them?  Nothing  licyond  the  fact  that 
Curzon  McCord  had  been  stopping  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  and  that  he  was  really  Harmon  Rayde.  The 
police  would  pay  the  ex-convict  nothing  for  such 
information.  Whereas  Leila  could  assure  the  man 
sufficient  money  for  his  immediate  nteds,  food,  and 
a  place  to  hide  should  McCord  do  what  Leila  hud 
done — trace  the  sender  of  the  phot<urraph. 

It  was  this  last  that  nssurrd  Breen's  docility  If 
a  mere  girl  could  find  hi*  address,  how  easily  Curzon 
McCord  could  find  it! 

"I'll  telephone  ahead,  and  the  negro  servant  will 
look  after  you,”  she  said.  '*!f  he  doesn't  happen  to 
be  in,  you  wait  around  until  he  returns." 

"Ye*W 

She  gave  the  man  a  bill,  and  the  taxi  drove  off. 
Th.-n  she  entered  the  Vanderbilt  and  telephoned 
Lndicott’s  apartment.  Fabian  answered.  He  told 


her  what  he  had  done,  and  she  told  him  that  Breen 
was  on  his  way  down. 

MI  can't  explain  it  all  now,  Fabian,”  she  said,  "but 
give  him  something  to  eat,  and  if  he  should  change 
his  mind,  don't  let  him  leave  the  house.” 

"Yes'm,  Miss  Kildare.  Ill  keep  him  here,”  said 
the  negro  grimly. 

TN  the  dining  room  Leila  surrendered  herself  to 
A  the  waiter.  McCord  Rayde,  Endicott.  Whitney, 
loirsen,  Breen — a  maze  of  figures  drifted  across 
her  tired  brain  She  was  not  conscious  of  the  food 
she  ate,  and  the  prideful  waiter,  to  whom  she  had 
simply  said:  “Bring  me  whatever  you  can  recom¬ 
mend,"  shook  his  head  gloomily.  He  was  an  artist, 
that  waiter,  and  he  had  served  a  dinner  whose 
subtlety  would  have  won  the  commendations  of  a 
gourmet-  Oh,  well,  she  looked  as  though  she'd  tip 
him  well,  and,  after  all.  this  is  a  commercial  world, 
unappreciative  of  art. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  dinner  crowd 
had  barely  begun  to  filter  into  the  dining  room.  In 
the  middle  of  her  salad  Leila  became  conscious  that 
the  tables  near  her  were  flowly  being  occupied.  And. 
though  she  did  not  deliberately  listen,  she  could  not 
hilp  overhearing  a  fragment  of  the  conversation  of 
two  young  officers,  British  army  officers,  who  sat 
next  to  her. 

’  Wonderful  place,  Penlow's,"  said  one. 

"That  cream  could  be  beaten  on*y  in  Devonshire.” 
said  the  other. 

They  could  mean  only  one  Pcnlow— Burch  a  rd  Pen- 
low,  the  multimillionaire  philanthropist  and  man  of 
affairs.  For  the  la-»t  two  or  three  days  the  newv 
papers  had  made  references  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
entertaining,  at  his  magnificent  Westchester  estate, 
member*  of  the  visiting  Anglo-French  Mission. 

Leila's  eye*  held  pity  for  the  young  officers.  There 
was  such  patent  homesickness  in  the  tones  of  the 
boy  who  had  mentioned  Devonshire.  On  a  brief  res¬ 
pite  from  the  trenches,  the  trenches  might  see  them 
again  before  Devonshire  did.  Devonshire  might 
**#•  iv r  w  them  again. 

She  put  the  thought  from  her.  Ruther.  *he  tried 
to  put  It  from  her.  She  had  been  hungry  a  while 
ago,  and  the  incident*  of  the  day,  the  people  who 


had  acted  in  them,  had  become  blurred.  Now  they 
were  clear  again.  She  saw  the  face  of  McCord, 
cruel,  malevolent.  And  McCord  was  Harmon  Rayde, 
whose  activities  might  be  thu  cause  of  prolonging 
the  war;  might  even,  by  an  easy  stretch  of  the  Im¬ 
agination,  prove  directly  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  the  two  gallant  boys  at  the  next  table. 

She  had  found  Breen.  But  Breen  knew  nothing 
of  McCord's  present  life,  save  the  rumors  that  had 
seeped  down  into  the  underworld.  Where  to  locate 
McCord — Fahian  had  been  unable  to  trace  hia  trunks. 
And  she  had  not  heard  from  Whitney  yet.  She  must 
telephone  Endicott  a  apartment  again,  but  mean¬ 
time —  Penlow  was  famous  not  only  for  his  wealth 
and  social  and  political  activities:  he  was  famous 
for  his  dairy  farm.  He  raised  the  finest  cattle  and 
the  finest  poultry.  He  was  one  millionaire  who  had 
a  hobby  and  made  the  hobby  pay.  For  Penlow  milk 
and  eggs  were  as  well  known  as  Penlow  bunks  or 
Penlow  steel  girders  -better  known,  perhaps,  to  sick 
babieB  who  received  the  milk  at  a  bit  less  than  coat. 

And  the  train  of  Leila's  thought,  shooting  around 
the  Penlow  reputation,  stopped  again  at  Curzon  Mc¬ 
Cord.  McCord  was  extremely  fussy  about  the  eggs 
hr  ate.  They  were  sent  to  him  from  some  special 
place.  McCord  had  been  quite  particular  about  those 
eggs.  It  might  be — there  was  Just  the  barest  chance 
— that  whoever  sent  them  to  McCord  might  continue 
sending  them  to  some  new  address.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  find  out  whence  they  came. 

She  signaled  her  waiter  and  paid  her  check.  The 
waiter  was  satisfied  with  the  tip.  He  would,  being 
human,  have  been  contented  with  the  smile  and  the 
murmured  word  of  thanks  she  gave  him  for  hi*  ex¬ 
cellent  selection  of  dishes.  However,  he  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  her  gratuity.  He  was  an  artist,  as  has  been  said, 
hut  artists  often  have  families  who  must  be  clothed, 
fed,  sheltered.  He  bowed  Leila  almost  to  the  door. 

SAM  WHITNEY  might  have  some  news;  or,  if  he 
had  none,  might  have  some  advice  to  proffer.  She 
rang  up  Endicott*  apartment.  But  Whitney  had  not 
returned  a*  yet.  nor  had  he  telephoned.  But  Fabian, 
\%ho  answered  her  ring,  had  much  upon  his  soul. 

There  is  no  snob  like  the  menial.  The  butler  who 
has  learned  the  idiosyncrasies  of  dukes  resents  the 
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foibles  of  the  commoner.  Fabian,  the  son  of  staves, 
was  affronted  at  being  compelled  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  Breen,  the  son  of  freemen. 

Nhfl  keepin*  him  here.  Miss  Kildare,  but  I'm  tcllin’ 
you  it  ain't  no  hard  Job  to  do  it.  I  think  he’s  goin'  camp 
here  the  rest  of  his  life.  He's  gut  on  a  pair  of  Mist* 
Farley's  slipper*,  and  is  smokin'  his  cigars,  ami — " 
"Pat  up  with  him,  Fabian,”  begged  Leila.  MIf 
we  do  have  to  go  to  the  police,  the  fact  that  Breen 
knows  Mr.  McCord  will  make  them  believe  us  more 
readily,  and  act  for  us  more  quickly." 

"Yaa'm.  And  you.  Miss  Kildare?  You'll  ring  up 
again."  • 

"Soon,"  she  responded. 

A  moment  later  she  had  the  clerk  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  on  the  wire.  “Miss  Kildare?  I  hope" — the 
clerk  was  extremely  polite — "that  neither  you  nor 
yuur  uncle  had  any  fault  to  find  with  the  hotel.” 
"Why,  no,"  she  told  him. 

"You  left  so  suddenly." 

She  laughed.  "Mr.  McCord  is  ruther  eccentric, 
you  know.” 

The  clerk  diffidently  agreed. 

"He — you  know  how  peculiar  he  has  been  about 
the  eggs  sent  to  him  each  morning?"  she  asked. 
"Yes.  Miss  Kildare.” 

"He  told  me  to  inform  the  express  company  of  his 
change  of  address,  and  I — I've  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  express  company.  Stupid  of  me,  but  uncle"— 
»he  had  to  force  her  lip*  to  frumo  the  hateful  word — 
"might  bo  upset  if  I  told  him  that  I  forgot — ” 

"Why,  of  course,  Miss  Kildare.  Just  a  moment 
until  I  look  it  up." 

THE  clerk  sighed  as  he  turned  to  a  record  book. 

If  he  were  twenty  years  younger,  be'd-^h,  well, 
hr  wasn't  twenty  years  younger,  and  he  might  a*  well 
quit  dreaming.  Anyway,  nothing  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  or  a  prince  of  the  blood  was  good  enough 
for  Mias  Kildare.  He  wondered  how  the  deuce  she'd 
ever  had  such  an  uncle  wished  on  her.  He  couldn’t 
believe  McCord  had  been  her  father's  brother.  Nor 
her  mother’s.  Oh.  well,  families  were  queer  things. 
Hu  had  a  cousin,  himself,  who —  Then  he  found  the 
cr.try  and  returned  to  the  telephone. 

"The  City  and  Suburban,  Miss  Kildare." 

"Thank  you  so  much." 

He  smiled  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver.  Manners, 
that  girl  had.  Just  as  polite — 

As  for  Leila,  she  pursed  her  lips.  Fabian,  tracing 
trunks,  had  come  upon 
an  impasse.  Shi*  prayed 
that  she  might  not  do 
the  same  thing.  In  the 
telephone  book  she 
looked  up  the  City  and 
Suburban  Express  Com¬ 
pany.  It  had  several 
offices,  but  the  one  near- 
est  to  the  Birmingham 
was  the  one  she  wanted. 

She  found  it  and  left 
the  Vanderbilt.  The  ex¬ 
press  office  was  Just 
closing,  but  the  face  of 
i  pretty  girl  unlocks 
doors.  The  request 
was  unusual,  .but  so 
was  the  girl. 

"You  want  to  know 
where  the  egg*  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Mr.  McCord  at 
the  Hotel  Birmingham 
•re  shipped  from?" 

Leila  nodded.  The 
clerk  who  had  turned 
back  into  the  office  con 
lulted  a  book.  "Penlow 
Farm,*',  he  told  her. 

Penlow  Farm?  Sus¬ 
picion  rioted  in  her 
bruin.  Had  It  been 
•ny  other  place  on 
earth  that  supplied  Mc¬ 
Cord  with  egg*,  she 
would  have  thought  no 
more  of  It  than  a*  a 
place  where  she  might 
procure  McCord’s  new 
address.  But  Penlow 
Farm !  Whore  eminent 
Englishmen,  great 
Frenchmen,  were  being 
entertained !  Penlow 
Farm,  where  undoubt¬ 
edly  matter*  of  grav¬ 
est  import  to  the 
Allied  cause  were 
being  talked  over! 

McCord  had  posed  as  an  invalid.  But  he  had  posed 
a s  many  other  things,  and  the  poses  had  been  lie*. 
She  remembered  what  she  had  thought,  at  the  time, 
was  merely  typical  of  his  hypochondria  -the  fact 
that  his  egg*  and  milk  hud  ifot  prevented  him  from 
eating  hearty  breakfasts.  She  had  never  »ctn  him 
consume  the  egg*  and  milk  that  the  waiter  at  the 


Birmingham  brought  to  him  each  morning—  but 
she  did  not  know  what  to  suppose.  She  only  knew 
that  McCord  was  Hurmon  Rayde,  that  he  wa*  an 
enemy  to  the  country,  that  he  had  some  connection, 
even  though  so  slight  as  breakfast  eggs,  with  the 
country  estate  of  Burchard  Penlow. 

She  thanked  the  obliging  express-office  clerk  and 
reentered  her  taxi,  ordering  the  driver  to  stop  at 
the  nearest  place  where  there  was  a  public  telephone. 
He  found  one  in  a  near-by  apartment  hotel.  She 
rang  up  the  Penlow  Dairy  Farm. 

"This  is  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Curzon  McCord  talk¬ 
ing,”  ahe  said.  "You  have  been  sending  Mr.  McCord 
eggs  at  the  Hotel  Birmingham." 

"No,  ma'am,”  was  the  answer,  "we  haven't  been 
supplying  anyone  at  all  for  several  months.” 

"I'm  sure  you're  mistaken,”  she  insisted.  "And 
Mr.  McCord  wished  the  address  changed — ” 

"There  hasn't  been  a  single  thing  sold  from  this 
farm  since  war  was  declared,”  came  the  answer. 
"Mr.  Penlow  has  given,  and  will  continue  to  give 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  all  products  from  this 
farm  to  the  Government" 

There  was  the  click  of  the  receiver  a*  the  person 
out  in  Westchester  hung  up  the  receiver. 

Leila  had  no  opportunity  to  tell  the  white  lie  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue;  no  chance  to  tell  the  Penlow 
employee  that  McCord  thought  he  had  given  the 
wrong  address  and  so  manage  to  have  the  new 
address  read  off  to  her. 

It  might  not  have  worked.  The  chances  were  very 
much  against  McCord  bothering  with  diet  when  lib¬ 
erty,  life  itself,  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 

But  now — the  employee  spoke  with  certainty.  The 
Penlow  products  were  not  for  sale,  had  not  been  for 
sale  for  Borne  time.  Then  McCord  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceiving  such  products.  Then  why —  She  was  bewil¬ 
dered,  more  bewildered  than  she  had  been  at  any 
other  time  on  this  most  puzzling  day.  She  had  stum¬ 
bled  on  something,  most  certainly,  but  what  was  it? 

She  could  have  laughed.  There  is  something  funny 
about  egg*.  So  many  thousand  jokes  have  been  made 
about  them.  But  Farley  Kndicoti  was  a  captive; 
Breen's  admissions  were  fresh  in  her  mind.  McCord, 
she  believed,  did  nothing  at  random,  without  a  pur¬ 
pose.  If  he  pretended  that  the  Penlow  Farm  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  eggs —  Why? 

She  looked  up  the  number  of  Penlow's  home,  and  a 
moment  later  was  talking  with  his  private  secretary. 

"Mr.  Penlow  never  speak*  over  the  telephone  with¬ 


out  an  appointment.  If  you  wish  to  tell  me  your 
buNincsa —  " 

Hut  what  business  had  she  to  tell  the  private 
secretary?  It  sounded  so  laughable,  so  absurd,  so 
unreasonable.  Moreover,  she  could  not  talk  without 
telling  thing*  that  might  cause  the  puller  to  be 
brought  in,  and  this  she  feared.  Farley  Endicott 


already  wa*  precious  to  her.  Even  had  she  been 
connected  with  Penlow  himself,  what  could  she  tell 
him?  What  could  she  ask  him? 

A  man's  brain.  That's  what  she  needed  now.  If 
Sam  Whitney  were  back  ut  the  apartment  now 
She  asked  for  the  number.  She  insisted  that  there 
must  be  some  one  there. 

"The  line  doesn't  answer,"  was  Central's  final  flat 
reply  to  her  insistence. 

Well,  perhaps  Fabian  and  Breen  hacl  gune  out  fur 
a  moment.  And  she  should  be  there  when  Sam  Whit¬ 
ney  telephoned,  a*  he  tmi*t  telephone  soon.  She. 
ordered  her  driver  to  take  her  to  University  Place 
But  at  Eleventh  Street  she  leaned  forward,  and 
through  the  opened  window  spoke  to  her  driver. 
Her  voice  was  terror-stricken.  "Keep  on  driving! 
Right  through  the  square!  Don't  stop!" 

Then  she  sank  hack,  thankful  that  she  was  in  n 
closed  machine.  For,  beneath  an  arc  light,  con¬ 
ferring  with  a  man  whom  she  had  not  seen  before, 
she  had  seen  Larsen! 

Chapter  X:  The  Soul  of  a  Rat 

BENCHLEY  eyed  his  chief  apprehensively.  Be¬ 
neath  the  gaudy  dressing  gown  McCord's  thin 
figure  quivered.  He  made  the  fearful  Benchley  think 
of  a  beast  of  prey,  hungry,  gaunt,  and  cruel  because 
cruelty  was  the  natural  thing. 

"How  could  I  know  the  girl  would  beat  me  to  this 
guy  Breen?"  he  whined.  Nervously  he  twisted  the 
end*  of  his  waxed  mustache,  and  smoothed,  with 
ringed  hands,  the  dark  curls  of  his  oiled  hair. 

Contempt  crept  into  McCord's  eyes  a*  he  looked  at 
the  dandy. 

"You  couldn't  know — anything,”  he  snapped. 
"Well,  I  did  the  beat  I  could.  I  found  the  photog¬ 
rapher  who  copied  the  picture  of  you.  If  you'd  only 
thought  of  it  a  couple  of  hours  earlier — " 

"Must  I  think  of  everything?”  cried  McCord. 

A  flush  crept  over  Benchley's  sallow  face.  He  was 
a  mongrel,  but  even  mongrels  show  their  teeth. 

"You’ll  be  blaming  me  next  because  you  did  time 
twenty  years  ago,"  he  said  viciously, 

McCord's  hands,  hidden  in  the  huge  pockets  of  the 
loose  gown,  knotted  into  bony  fist*.  But  Benchley 
was  valuable  to  him — just  now.  Later  on —  But 
loyalty  was  desirable,  vital,  at  the  present  moment. 
Moreover,  dapper,  overdapper  fop  though  he  wa*, 
and  a  physical  coward  to  boot,  Benchley  had  more 

finesse,  mure  acumen, 
than  ■  dozen  Strom- 
berg*  or  Larsens.  It 
was  just  as  well  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  Benchley — now. 

"Don't  mistake  criti¬ 
cism  for  anger,  Bench- 
ley,”  he  said.  He  actu¬ 
ally  smiled,  and  Bench- 
ley  was  immediately 
flattered  and  mollified. 

"No  one  would  have 
dreamed  this  Kildare 
girl  would  have  looked 
up  Breen.  And  at  that, 
If  I  hadn't  gone  back 
to  the  Charlton,  after 
bringing  Endicott  here, 
Larsen  never  would 
have  hung  around  and 
got  this  Whitney  guy 
— where  docs  he  fit  in, 
anyway?" 

McCord  waved  the 
question  aside  for  the 
moment. 

"You  say  the  girl 
hud  taken  him  away?" 

"Well,  after  I  finally 
located  the  photogra¬ 
pher  that  made  the 
copy — it  cost  money  to 
get  the  address  from 
him  too:  he  was  all 
locked  up — he  said  a 
girl  had  just  asked  for 
it,  and  he  told  me  off¬ 
hand.  But  he  told  me 
wrong,  gave  me  the 
wrong  'hundred'  in  the 
number.  1  figured, 
though,  he  was  on  the 
level,  and  had  made  a 
mistake,  but  I  lost  time 
finding  the  right  'hun¬ 
dred.'  When  I  got  there 
this  Breen  wa*  gone, 
but  a  woman  in  the 
building  told  me  he’d 
gone  away  with  a  girl.  The  girl  was  the  Kildare 
girl  too.  They  described  her,  the  photographer  and 
the  woman,  too  well.” 

McCord  drummed  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  with 
hi*  finger*. 

"Who  is  this  Whitney  guy,  anyway?”  demanded 
Benchley.  (Cow finned  ow  )*ujf  22) 
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Cabbage s  and  Diplomats 

N  his  "Recollections”  Bismarck,  discussing  the  case  of  his  enemy. 
Count  Harry  von  Arnim.  observes  casually:  “As  for  the  con¬ 
demnation  to  five  years’  imprisonment,  this  was  only  rendered  pos¬ 
sible,  as  the  condemned  man  himself  truly  remarked,  by  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  judge  in  a  criminal  court  was  not  in  a  position 
to  gauge  with  full  comprehension  the  sins  of  international  rela¬ 
tions.”  That  is  to  say.  a  diplomat  is  expected  to  commit  crimes 
for  which  a  common  man  must  go  to  jail.  This  was  and  is  the 
morality  of  Prussian  diplomacy,  perhaps  of  European  diplomacy 
in  general.  Corruption  and  bribery  are  among  the  essential  con¬ 
tents  of  its  tool  chest.  Buying  editors  was  an  everyday  occurrence 
with  Bismarck — buying  them  or  locking  them  up.  He  sent  money 
to  Von  Arnim  to  bribe  the  Paris  papers.  Von  Arnim  used  the 
money  to  bribe  a  German  paper  to  attack  Bismarck.  But  usually 
the  Chancellor  got  his  money's  worth,  and,  thrifty  old  rogue  that 
he  was,  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  decay  in  the  art  of  corrup¬ 
tion  among  German  diplomatic  agents  as  illustrated  by  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  Count  von  Bernstokff’s  transactions  with  a  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

The  story  is  almost  too  grotesque,  but  it  proves  how  ill-founded 
have  been  the  fears  of  German  diplomacy.  It  could  not  keep  Ger¬ 
many’s  ally.  Italy,  out  of  the  war.  nor  Greece,  nor  Rumania.  It 
tried  its  hand  at  PariH.  Result,  a  procession  of  its  agents  going 
out  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  to  face  a  firing  squad,  Caillacx 
in  prison,  and  Cle'mKNCEAU,  Prussia’s  most  violent  enemy,  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

But  its  stupidest  venture  was  the  attempt  to  debauch  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  First  Dernburc.  was  sent  over.  He  had 
been  financial  adviser  to  the  Kaiser.  He  had  occupied  the  post  of 
colonial  minister.  In  his  youth  his  parents  had  sent  him  to  Wall 
Street  for  a  financial  education.  He  spoke  better  English  than 
most  Wall  Street  men.  Yet,  within  a  week  after  he  arrived  in 
New  York,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  no  more  understood  the 
currents  of  American  thought  than  if  he  had  come  from  the  wilds 
of  the  Kongo. 

Dernburg  went  home  beaten  and  Bernstorff  had  a  free  hand 
and  all  the  money  he  needed.  The  German  Government  had  sold 
a  large  issue  of  bonds,  probably  for  this  very  purpose.  BERNSTORFF 
was  clever  and  presentable.  His  wife  was  an  American  of  German 
parentage.  lie  was  a  figure  in  fashionable  society — a  good  dancer. 
He,  too,  spoke  English  as  well  as  the  head  waiter  of  a  Swiss  hotel. 
He  professed  a  great  fondness  for  this  country.  One  of  its  insti¬ 
tutions  which  he  most  admired  was  the  cocktail.  But  he  drank 
cocktails  after  dinner — a  characteristic  expression  of  German 
outlundishness.  He  even  affected  to  admire  England.  “If  Lord 
Salisbury  had  lived,  this  war  never  would  have  occurred.”  he 
said  on  one  occasion.  "I  would  like  to  place  a  wreath  on 
Salisbury’s  grave."  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  first  child- 
murdering  raids  of  the  Zeppelins  against  London.  The  retort 
came  from  an  American:  “Why  don’t  you  do  It?  Drop  the 
wreath  from  u  Zeppelin.” 

How  did  this  heir  to  the  Bismarck  tradition,  who  was  supposed 
to  know  the  American  character,  go  about  his  business?  Well, 
one  of  the  things  he  did  was  to  pay  $1,360,000  for  an  evening  paper 
in  New  York  and  install  as  editor  the  former  principal  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school  for  boys!  At  that  the  paper  was  not  very  vehement 
in  defense  of  Germuny.  Some  protective  instinct  bade  the  editor 
go  slow.  The  articles  he  published  were  mild  and  dull.  ‘,ret  Behn- 
.storff  expected  this  lower  octave  of  a  journalistic  piccolo,  heard 
indistinctly  among  the  diverse  noises  of  the  American  newspaper 
world,  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  American  people! 

The  disclosures  were  worth  while  if  only  to  show  how  harmless 
at  times — and  most  of  the  time — is  the  evil  that  lies  at  the  root 
of  modern  German  civilization.  Like  everything  crooked  in  the 
world,  it  is  also  stupid  and  nearsighted.  True,  it  has  purchased 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  But  LENINE  has  been  in  the  pay  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office  for  years.  Trotzky  (  Braunstein)  came 
late  into  the  game,  but  he  has  done  well.  There  is  evidence  of 
more  than  $600,000  passing  into  his  possession  from  German  offi¬ 
cial  sources,  and  that  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  got.  Millions 
of  German  money  have  been  dumped  into  the  laps  of  these  “over- 
principled  ruffians.”  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  can  deliver 
their  tortured  country  over  to  the  corruptionists. 

Ignorance  of  the  thought  of  other  people,  and  a  thick  incapacity 
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to  learn,  are  at  the  bottom  of  German  political  failures  everywhere. 
At  a  time  when  the  tide  of  insulted  national  pride  and  fierce  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  murderers  of  our  people  was  rising  with  a  force 
which  the  Administration  could  not  resist,  even  if  it  had  so  desired, 
who  but  a  representative  of  Prussian  diplomacy  could  expect  to 
quell  it  through  long-winded  editorials  on  the  glories  of  German 
Kultur  by  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  who.  a  few  months  before,  had 
been  instructing  the  dispirited  youth  of  Indiana  on  the  habitat  of 
the  rutabaga  turnip  and  the  proclivities  of  the  lima  bean?  If  he 
was  that  easy,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  venture 
with  his  bank  roll  into  the  upper  reaches  of  Broadway. 

The  Five  Million 

ARL  BLEIBTREU  has  published  in  a  German  periodical  called 
“Das  Neue  Europa"  statistics  purporting  to  show  that  German 
army  losses  up  to  the  end  of  last  January  amounted  to  4,456.000 
men,  or,  if  deaths  from  wounds  or  illness  are  added,  over  5,000,000 
men.  Why  did  Germany’s  press  censor  pass  such  tragic  figures? 
J.  Holland  Rose,  the  British  historian,  thinks  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  printing  of  these  statistics  would  dwarf  the  losses 
of  the  1918  offensives,  so  that  Germans  would  say  to  one  an¬ 
other:  “After  losing  5,000,000  men,  what  does  the  ioss  of  half  a 
million  more  signify  if  we  gain  our  objects?”  It  is  illuminating, 
all  the  same,  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  Prussia’s  nine¬ 
teenth-century  victories.  Her  victory  over  Austria  and  her  Ger¬ 
man  allies  in  1866  cost  the  lives  of  only  3,473  Prussians,  and  three 
times  as  many  wounded  and  missing.  For  the  sacrifice  of  only 
30,000  lives  Germany  completed  her  unity  by  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  humbled  France,  and  gained  1,500,000  subjects  and  vast 
material  resources  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  “Every  time  1  first  made 
it  clear  to  myself  whether  the  war,  if  it  were  successful,  would 
bring  a  price  of  victory  worth  the  sacrifices  which  every  war  re¬ 
quires,  and  which  now  are  so  much  greater  than  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,”  said  Bismarck  in  the  twilight  of  his  career.  What  would 
he  say  of  1914-18  and  its  unmeasured  sacrifices?  Bismarck,  had 
he  lived  on  in  vigor  until  these  times  of  ours,  would  have  spared 
the  world  this  war:  not  out  of  regard  for  civilization,  not  out  of 
humanity,  but  because  Bismarck  did  count  the  cost. 

•  Foch  Is  a  Celt 

N  the  part  of  the  London  “Times”  where  they  used  to  tuck  in 
pieces  about  the  Hon.  Sp-AND-So’s  week-end  we  find  this: 

Onerul  Foch,  the  orjjrin  of  whose  name  U  *akd  to  be  Celtic  and  derived 
from  foex,  which  means  “fire,”  divides  his  leisure  time  between  art,  hia  family, 
rending:,  and  sport,  and  is  very  fond  of  old  music  and  still  more  of  aid  furniture. 
What  one  might  term  a  Society-of-Nations  note? 

Stunts  in  the  Air 

DWIN  BIDWELL  WILSON,  professor  of  physics  at  Boston 
Tech,  and  described  in  the  “Yale  Review"  as  “an  authority 
on  aeronautics,”  has  a  word  to  say  about  the  dare-devil  profes¬ 
sional  airmen  whom  we  used  to  criticize  before  the  war  because, 
“to  thrill  spectators,  they  put  their  machines  into  all  sorts  of  devil- 
may-care  attitudes  and  frequently  themselves  came  suddenly  down 
to  death.”  We  know  now,  he  adds,  that  such  stunts  are  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  fighting  aviator's  repertory: 

The  more  completely  a  pilot  cun  control  his  machine,  the  more  easily  he  can 
toss  it  hither  und  thither — cutting  figure  eights,  looping  the  loop,  nose  diving, 
nnd  tail  diving — the  better  chance  he  has  for  hi*  own  life  and  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  he  is  to  get  his  opponent.  For  an  undertrnined  pilot  to  go  oversea*  to 
the  front  is  almost  certainly  fatal,  and  for  every  life  lost  in  training  many  are 
saved  in  fighting. 

Some  will  find,  in  these  conclusions  by  an  expert,  a  slight 
consolation  for  our  loss  of  high-spirited  youth  through  what 
has  seemed,  at  times,  a  needless  sacrifice. 

For  Pulling  Together 

NEWSPAPER  in  Ohio  prints  (he  following  brief  item, 
headed  “Notice  to  Fanners”: 

Wc  arc  as  busy  a*  any  body  hut  not  too  busy  to  help  wive  the  crop* 
and  if  any  farmer  in  J»ck*on  County  is  in  danger  of  losing  wheat  from 
lack  of  harvest  hands,  we  nre  ready  to  come  aut  and  help  save  same  free 
of  all  charge-  If  you  need  us.  call  The  Ja^XSON  MILL  and  I.oihek  Co. 
We  haven’t  investigated  this  advertisement — but  it  sounds  to  us, 
offhand,  like  downright  patriotism.  In  winning  this  war,  a  whole 
lot  of  voluntary  (not  kaiser-enforced)  cooperation  is  called  for. 
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Editorials 


To  Win  the  liar 

WIIAT  rejoices  some  of  us  most  in  the  rurrent  news  from  Europe 
is  that  our  naval  gunner*,  artillerymen,  machine-gun  operators. 

rifle  firers,  and  revolver  carriers  seem  to  be  getting  into  a  habit  of 
hitting  what  they  aim  it.  Thrift,  industry',  and  abstinence  are  all 
very  good,  but  this  war  is  going  to  be  won  by  shooting  straight. 

Pure  Americans 

NOT  so  very  long  ago  there  was  a  German  ethnologist,  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  who  spoke  of  the  important  element  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  aboriginal 
Indian  to  the  make-up  of  the 
American  people:  as  attested 
by  the  common  phrase,  “a  red- 
blooded  American."  German 
science  occasionally  makes  such 
remarkable  discoveries.  At  first 
sight  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
much  closer  approximation  to 
the  truth  in  the  report  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Intelligence  officer  at  the 
front  concerning  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  some  American  prisoners 
taken  at  Bouresches  in  June: 

The  quality  of  th*  men  must  be 
characterized  a*  remnrkuble.  They 
carry  thcmwlve*  well,  an*  well  de¬ 
veloped  physically,  and  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-eight  year*  of  uge.  They 
only  require  proper  training  to  make 
th<yn  formidable  adversaries. 

That,  however,  is  mere  ex¬ 
ternals.  Our  intelligent  Ger¬ 
man  Intelligence  officer  thought 
he  was  being  scientifically  pre¬ 
cise  when  he  continued : 


Only  a  few  of  the  men  are  pure 
Americana  by  race.  Th*  majority  of 
them  are  sons  of  foreign  parent*. 

These  half-Americans,  however,  moat 
of  whom  were  born  in  America  and 
have  never  been  in  Europe,  express 
without  keiilation  purely  American 
mtimrsli. 

In  other  words,  pure  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  German  officer’s 
sharp  eye  detected,  without  his 
mind  grasping,  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  pure 
Americans:  those  whose  parents 
were  born  in  Europe  (or  for  that 
matter  may  have  themselves 
been  born  in  Europe)  and  those 
whose  ascent  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  goes  back  anywhere 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred 

years.  Which  in  the  last  analysis  means  that  by  foreign  testi¬ 
mony  we  are  what  we  have  always  liked  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  being,  in  origins  diverse,  in  sentiments  one;  as  racial  phe¬ 
nomena  mixed,  as  Americans  pure. 

For  us  the  war  is  being  fought  by  pure  Americans  named 
Randolph  Bradford  and  Niklaus  Bieslowicz;  which  is  again 
as  it  should  be. 

Searching  for  Russia 

WHO  was  it  back  in  that  quaint,  orderly  nineteenth  century  who 
said  Boston  was  not  a  place,  but  a  state  of  mind?  That  would 
be  a  truer  remark  about  Russia  in  1918.  Harold  Williams,  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  at  Petrograd.  writes  in  “The  New  Europe” 
that  the  central  difficulty  in  the  Allies'  Russian  problem  is  that 

there  Mens  to  be  nothing  to  grasp,  nothing  to  lean  upon.  There  are  no  stable 
institutions  representing  either  the  will  of  the  people  or  the  power  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  state.  Russia  ...  at  present  has  an  intense  psychological, 
but  not  a  physical,  existence. 

Yet  Mr.  Williams  closes  by  saying  we  Allies  “must  go  forward  in 
faith"  till  we  rediscover  Russia,  chaos  or  no  chaos.  "We  cannot 
nffurd  to  Jose  touch  with  Russia.  We  must  seek  till  we  find  her.” 
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A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

ifr»m  st  FttnJt  pjuer  iv  *i  <Mlkin  JtunJ  t*  F  ranee) 

You  say  this  to  your  American  friends:  It  is  impossible  in' 
imagine  a  more  perfect  pndcrsti tiding  of  one  another  than 
now  exists  between  the  French  and  the  American  poilus. 

Tlie  reason  fur  their  ready  camaraderie  is  easy  to  find .  its 
base  I*  mutual  rc?{xcc.  When  the -Yankees  first  came  our 
peulu*  looked  with  a  little  distrust  these  troops  with  their 
elaborate  equipment  and  all  their  spending  money :  we  waited 
to  see  what  they  would  be  like  in  action.  Well,  they  have 
Ken  there  and  they  have  shown  extraordinary  nerve  and  guts. 
When  surprised  by  the  bochc  in  a  recent  raid  they  defended 
themselves  like  wild  nv* — even  with  their  feet  and  fists.  The 
hxhe  did  not  take  a  single  prisoner.  American  patrols  arc 
models  of  coolness  and  ingenuity.  Under  bombardment  they 
do  not  give  way,  and  that  is  test  enough^  They  have  not  the 
silly  vanity  that  thinks  it  can't  be*  shown";  on  the  contrary, 
they  ask  questions  whenever  they  get  the  chance,  and  learn 
how  to  do  things  better  next  time 

Their  conception  of  discipline  shocks  us  a  bit.  Here#  a  case 
m  point:  The  other  day  an  American  dnver  was  trotting 
down  a  steep  hill  with  hu  f<mr  mule*.  The  harness  broke 
and  the  animal*  ran  away.  Very  skillfully  the  driver  managed 
so  that  he  drove  into  some  trees  and  stopped  his  team,  but  one 
mule  was  smashed  against  a  tree.  The  American  got  down 
from  his  seat,  cool  as  a  cucumber,  examined  his  beast,  then 
tranquilly  drew  and  fired  his  revolver- -and  drove  on.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  look  on  the  faces  of  our  men !  They  talkeJ 
of  it  for  days.  Had  such  a  mishap  happened  to  us.  we*d  have 
been  swamped  under  ill  the  reports  and  statements! 

1  have  seen  a  few  of  their  officers  in  a  little  village  near  the,,  j 
lines.  The  village  people  arc  strong  for  them. 


JCtosing  in  on  Wilhelm 

ONE  of  the  dullest  victim?  of  this  war  is  the  amateur  spirit  in 
government  and  administration.  The  American  suspicion  of 

"experts"  had  already  received  some  hard  knocks  in  the  domain 
of  city  government:  and  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  at  New 
York,  where  the  late  John  Purroy  Mitchel  gave  the  Four  Mil¬ 
lion  their  best  administration  yet — an  administration  by  men  who 
know  their  specialties.  To-day  no  one  says  that  there  are  no  in¬ 
competents  (trained  and  untrained)  at  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  war-time  government  of  over  a  hundred  million  indi¬ 
viduals  and  a  high  percentage  of 
the  earth’s  crust  is  an  expert 
job— and  the  experts  have  been 
called  in.  The  .old  theory  that 
"successful"  n>en — the  captains 
of  industry — must  inevitably  be 
corrupt,  is  neither  proved  nor 
disproved  by  our  war,  to  win 
which  Big  Business  has  gone 
into  partnership  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Labor.  The  national 
emergency  has  served  uh  an  irre¬ 
sistible  challenge  .to  the  men 
who  do  things.  The  joy  of  Get¬ 
ting  Things  Done  was  probably 
always  a  greater  reward  to  the 
American  Captain  of  Industry 
than  his  bank  account  or  stock 
holdings  or  his  wife’s  social 
progress.  The  contest  is,  to-day, 
a  contest  between  the  armies  of 
Ludendorff  on  the  one  side  and 
those  of  Foch  and  Haig  and 
Diaz  and  PERSHiNGon  the  other; 
but  it  is  also  a  duel  between  the 
Big  Business  and  technical  skill 
of  Germany  and  America. 
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^  Columbia  in  Flood 

♦  "you  may  have  noticed  that 
'  X  the  shipyards  of  our  country 
doused  the  Kaiser  on  July  4  by 
launching  only  some  ninety-five 
vessel?  (more  than  the  United 
States  ever  built  before  in  any 
one  year!)  because  eleven  boats 
were  held  on  their  ways  in  the 
district  around  Portland,  Ore., 
'  by  "the  seasonal  freshet  in  the 
i  Columbia  River."  Those  seven 
5  words,  as  quoted  here,  give  an 
Easterner  no  idea  at  all  of  what 
■%  , .  /  that  freshet  really  is.  From 

,  ’  ' .  •  "*  Alberta  south  to  Nevada  and 

Utah  the  winter’s  *aow -Hfs  packed  twenty  feet  deep  and  more  along 
the  slopes  and  passes  and, down  in  the  black-shadowed  gorges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system,  a  world  of  ice  and  rock  and  drifted  sleet. 
June’s  hot  sun  beating  down  through  the  high,  dry  air  of  the  inter¬ 
mountain  country  sets  all  that  frozen  water  rushing  on  its  way  over 
the  w'ind-swept  granite  of  the  great  range.  For  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  as  the  eagle  flies,  the  Columbia  takes  it  all.  Feeding  in 
from  countless  tributaries  ar.d  reenforced  by  a  million  leaping  hill¬ 
side  springs,  clear  and  blue  and  utterly  cold,  over  a  hundred  feet 
deep  and  a  mile  wide,  running  in  waves  that  would  swamp  a  small 
boat,  attended  by  the  untiring  wind  that  haunts  its  lofty  banks,  carry¬ 
ing  far  more  flood  water  than  Father  Mississippi  himself  at  his  lusti¬ 
est.  that  imperial  flood  thrusts  its  untamed  strength  past  plains  and 
mountains  and  out  into  the  Pacific.  On  that  rush  of  melted. snow 
the  river  men  took  steamers  such  as  the  old  Horrent  Queen  over*the 
great  rapids  past  The  Dalles,  and  on  it  the  stern-wheeler  Telegraph 
made  her  untouched  record  of  four  hours  on  the  downstream  run 
from  Portland  to  Astoria.  Beautiful,  unhurried  and  unchecked, 
purifying  and  terrible,  the  Columbia  in  flood  is  like  a  Puritan’s 
vision  of  the  justice  of  eternity.  For  our  day  it  is  a  fit  symbol 
and  prophecy  of  what  kaiserdom  brings  down  upon  its  evil  head. 
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186,952  Miles  of  Proof 


IN  the  course  of  our  regular  testing 
operations  in  New  York  City  under 
conditions  of  normal  service,  eighty- 
two  Goodyear  S-V  solid  truck  tires 
recently  totaled  a  record  of  3,186,952 
miles — an  average  of  38,865  each. 

We  cite  this  information  not  so  much 
as  an  example  of  unusual  perform¬ 
ance,  as  to  indicate  the  extreme  care 
exercised  to  assure  our  product’s  qual¬ 
ity  before  and  during  its  sale. 

We  cite  it  also  as  illustrating  the  con¬ 
sistent  character  of  Goodyear  S-V 
performance^  performance  uniformly 
remarkable  for  efficiency  and  thrift. 

The  returns  in  these  tests  are  well  in 
keeping  with  those  delivered  by  S-V 
tires  in  actual  service,  where  mileages 
up  to  20,000  on  country7  routes  and 
40,000  in  city  usage  are  not  un¬ 
common. 

The  tests  to  which  our  truck  tires  are 
subjected  bear  an  important  relation 
to  S-V  quality,  and  to  the  fine  serv  ice 
these  tires  are  everywhere  delivering. 


They  are  a  source  of  that  process  of 
manufacture  which  assures  S-V  users 
all  three  essentials  of  truck  tire  merit: 
long  tread  wear,  freedom  from  chip¬ 
ping  and  cutting,  and  resistance  to 
separation  from  the  base. 

They  underlie  in  large  measure  the 
efficient  design  of  S-V  tires,  which 
affords  extra  mileage,  constant  power¬ 
saving  traction  and  the  utmost  solid- 
tire  resilience  underwheel. 

They  are  part  of  that  elaborate  en¬ 
deavor  of  invention,  experiment  and 
betterment  out  of  which  Goodyear 
has  contributed  so  generously  to  all 
truck  tire  manufacture. 

Tests  of  this  nature  have  proved  of 
universal  benefit,  in  the  development 
of  such  important  Goodyear  features 
as  the  steel  base,  as  well  as  the  pressed- 
on  type  of  tire  now  in  common  use. 

For  the  Good  year  truck  tire  user  they 
have  yet  another  value,  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  assurance  of  the  goodness  of  the 
tire  that  he  buys. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  akron,  Ohio 
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JOURNAL 
OF  A 

RED  CROSS 
MAN 

BY  DAVID  CARB 


THERE  is  in  Soisson*  a  seminary,  nal  no  very  old, 
but  thick  with  Memories.  In  the  days  before  the 
war  young  men  learned  in  those  hulls  to  become 
priests,  and  in  the  spacious  gardens  behind  they 
walked  ut  twilight.  us  priest*  should,  upon  the  fra¬ 
grant  earth,  looking  toward  heaven. 

In  the  years  that  the  German  troops  were  hidden 
behind  great  barricades  on  the  hill*  just  beyond  the 
River  Aisne,  the  seminary  received  many  missiles. 
The  two  upper  floors  were  ceved  in;  the  rooms  of 
the  lower  floor  were  gaunt  and  cracked.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  last  year  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  took  over  the  seminary 
and  established  a  branch  office  there.  The  chapel 
hecame  a  warehouse;  its  panels  representing  the 
Passion  and  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection 
were  half  hidden  behind  bales  of  blankets  und  beds 
and  stoves  and  sacks  of  foodstuffs  for  the  refugees. 
On  the  altar  lay  multresses  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  The  other  rooms  of  the  ground  floor  were 
also  converted  into  storerooms  and  offices.  On  the 
second  floor  several  of  the  men  of  the  Red  Cross  had 
repaired  the  cells  of  the  erstwhile  priests,  and  dwelt 
in  them.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  one  of  these  men: 

SATURDAY,  March  —2  All  day  they  have  been 
bombarding  Suint-Waast  just  over  the  Pont  des 
Anglais.  Only  the  methodical  habits  of  the  Germans 
permit  us  to  do  our  work.  They  lunch  from  twelve 
to  one-thirty,  so  by  watching  the  clocks  we  are  able 
to  make  our  deliveries  and  return  to  our  shelters 
before  the  artillerymen  resume  their  work. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Monsieur  G.  came  to  the 
seminary  to  ask  if  we  would  let  him  have  a  few  pack¬ 
ing  cases.  He  entered  the  office  smiling  and  gra¬ 
cious,  as  always — a  gentle,  hearty  man,  belying  by 
a  decade  htB  fifty  years.  He  has  been  a  sort  of  father 
to  his  village,  the  only  cultivated  person  in  a  slovenly 
industrial  suburb.  Quite  simply  and  without  emo¬ 
tion  he  told  us  that  hi*  house  and  shop  had  been 
struck  by  a  shell.  He  desired  the  cases  to  remove 
the  things  that  remained  to  him. 

I  couldn't  wait  until  the  morning  to  offer  to  help 
him,  so  us  soon  as  his  bicycle  got  out  of  sight  I 
started  on  foot  to  Saint- Waast.  In  the  Rue  Saint- 
Martin,  here  in  Soissons,  I  was  stopped  by  the 
srream  of  a  shell  and  a  terrific  explosion.  It  was 
followed  by  a  dead  silence.  Then  people  began  to 
appear  in  the  street — curious  but  silent.  After  a 
while  a  door  opened  and  a  woman  said  softly:  "II  est 
tombe  ehe*  nous.”  Her  little  mercer’s  shop  was 
strewn  with  goods  which  had  fallen  from  the  shelves; 
the  parlor  was  cluttered  with  broken  glass  and 
plaster  dust.  Bits  of  china  ornaments  crunched 
under  our  feet.  For  a  moment  she  stared  ut  the 
ruin.  Then  she  shrugged,  seized  a  broom,  and  twgun 
vigorously  to  sweep  up  the  dehris.  As  I  passed  hack 
through  the  shop  her  daughter  was  putting  the 
goods  in  their  places  aguin. 

Monsieur  G.  thought  I  had  come  to  see  the  wreck 
of  his  home  and  shop,  but  when  I  refused  to  be 
shown  the  place  and  removed  my  coat  he  under¬ 
stood  that  I  had  come  because  I  wanted  to  help  him. 
Silently  he  indicated  an  empty  box  and  the  pigeon¬ 
holes  on  the  walls  tilled  with  hammer*,  axe*,  knives, 
pick  a — all  the  rusty  and  greasy  clutter  of  a  large 
hardware  store.  As  I  bent  over  the  packing  he 
wept  frankly,  uiiushumed. 

"I  c.imo  to  Soi.H«Mis  when  I  wan  twenty-one,"  he 


Heturnedand 
walked  oirag. 
m  u  tabling  : 
“Siggah.  put¬ 
ting  on  airs" 

said.  "1  had  not  n  sou.  hut  I  worked  hard,  und  my 
wifr  worked  with  me.  and  we  built  up  a  fortune — 
at  least  what  is  a  fortune  in  such  a  place.  What 
the  Germans  did  not  take  during  their  occupation 
I  lost  when  a  shell  struck  my  house  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  but  Madame  G.  was  cheerful,  and  after 
six  months  we  began  again  to  prosper." 

He  waved  his  hand  comprehensively  round  the 
dark  room.  "Now  I  must  begin  again,"  he  con¬ 
tinued.  "Oh,  well.  *  . 

TUESDAY,  March  - :  The  street*  swarm  with 

Americans  and  French  soldier*  en  repos.  The 
cafes  during  the  hour  or  so  that  they  are  permitted 
to  rrmain  open  are  crowded  with  brown  and  blue 
uniforms.  Frequently  the  two  colors  are  at  the  same 
table.  They  share  their  light  wine  and  clink  glasses. 
They  seem  to  have  invented  a  sign  language;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  their  comradeship.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  notice  huw  quickly  our  boys  pick  up  some  of 
the  nicer  French  customs:  saluting  when  one  enters 
a  cafe  and  when  one  Iruvcs,  making  a  ceremony  of 
a  glass  of  wine  and  consequently  drinking  slower. . . . 

But  sometimes  strange  thing*  happen.  There  are 
also  in  the  town  a  great  many  Algerians.  They 
wear  khaki  too.  To-day  I  saw  an  American  negro 
atop  a  French  black. 

"Where  is  the  hotel  here?"  he  asked. 

"Comment?"  said  the  Frenchman. 

"Where  Is  the  hotel?"— very  loudly. 

"Je  ne  comp  rends." 

The  American  negro  gazed  at  the  French  one  with 
deep  and  visible  scorn,  and  not  a  little  anger.  He 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away,  mumbling: 
"Niggah,  putting  on  airs." 

FRIDAY,  March  —  ■ :  I  dined  to-night  at  the 
Soleil  d'Or  and  lingered  rather  late  over  it  About 
half  past  eight  1  emerged  into  the  deep  blackness 
of  the  nighL  A  great  hulking  figure  passed  me, 
walked  a  few  steps  and  stopped, 

"American?"  he  called. 

"Yes."  I  said. 

“I’m  lookin'  for  the  Blue  Lion  or  the  Red  Lion 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  and  I  can't  spit  this 
Frog  talk." 

I  gave  him  the  directions  for  the  Lion  Rouge. 
It  was  some  distance,  and  he  knew  he’d  never  find  it 
in  the  darkness. 

"Ain't  there  some  nearer  place  where  one  can  get 
supper,"  he  asked,  "and  a  place  to  sleep?  I  just 
blew  into  this  burg,  and  I’m  beating  it  to-morrow." 

I  took  him  into  the  Soleil  d'Or.  Madame  la  pa- 
tronne  agreed  to  give  him  dinner,  although  it  was 
after  hours  and  against  the  law.  She  was  desolated 
that  she  could  not  accommodate  me  by  allotting  him 
a  chamber,  but  so  many  American  officers  were  in 
town  that  her  hotel  was  completely  filled  and  so  wen* 
the  other  two  hotel*.  Carney  looked  at  me  pitifully, 
so  I  told  him  that  we  had  fixed  up  a  little  cell  for 
our  chief  when  he  made  infrequent  visits  to  us.  and 
offered  it  to  him  for  the  night.  After  Carney  had 
consumed  the  first  two  course*  of  mudame  *  excellent 
dinner  he  began  to  talk. 

"This  is  a  funny  game  I'm  in,"  he  said.  "Here 
am  I,  a  corporal.  It’s  a  joke.  I  won't  dare  show 
my  mug  at  home  any  more.  All  the  boys  think  I'm 
a  captuin  or  something,  or  ought  to  be,  because,  you 
see.  I've  got  some  mighty  big  friends.  Here,  just 
look  at  this."  Hr  produced  a  letter  from  a  Well- 


Jcnown  politician  of  a  large  city.  "You  see  who  1 
hobnob  with.  He’d  have  wrote  it  out  in  longhand, 
but  he’s  a  mighty  busy  man.  I  know  the  guy  that 
wrote  it  for  him.  Just  before  every  election  he 
comes  down  to  my  precinct  and  *ays.  ‘Carney/  he 
*ay*.  ‘are  the  boys  all  lined  up  right?’  I  pulls  out 
a  paper  from  my  hip  pocket  and  shows  him  the  list— 
*hocs  for  Leary's  baby,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 

There  ain’t  a  precinct  in  -  that  vote*  aollder 

than  mine. 

"I’ve  been  pulling  off  that  stuff  all  my  life.  That’s 
how  I  got  into  college.  They  seen  1  was  a  good  foot¬ 
ball  player,  and  they  paid  me  well." 

"How  long  did  you  stay  in  college?" 

"Only  three  month*.  Just  for  the  football  season." 
He  showed  me  unolhrr  letter.  It  was  from  the 
mayor  of  the  same  city.  "That’s  a  smart  guy.  He 
don't  know  much,  but  he  sure  knows  where  to  get 
the  dope.  You  see,  if  somebody  asks  him  to  talk 
about  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  just  calls  up  a  high¬ 
brow  like  you  and  says:  ’Napoleon  Bonaparte.  8.15 
to-night';  and  pretty  soon  the  highbrow  slips  him  u 
piece  of  paper  with  all  the  dope.  He  reads  it  on 
the  way  over  to  the  meetin*.  Then  he  shoots-  He’s 
a  crack  shot." 

After  a  while  he  paid  me  a  high  compliment. 

"You’d  go  good  in  politics/'  he  said.  "You’ve  gut 
a  head  on  you.  The  boys  need  men  like  you  arid  men 
like  me.  We'd  make  n  great  team.  I'm  u  good  fel¬ 
low,  always  shaking  hands  and  buying  drinks,  and 
you'd  make  'em  feel  like  dirt;  and  they'd  like  me  and 
they'd  respect  you,  and  they'd  always  vote  our  way." 

#  "But,  Carney/'  I  said,  “you're  in  the  war  now. 
You  have  just  come  from  the  trenches  and  you're 
going  back  to  them.  What  about  the  war?" 

"Oh,  well  win  it  all  right,"  he  said  casually. 
"There  won't  be  no  trouhlc  about  that." 

j^ONDAY,  March  - :  The  bombardment  of  the 

Lfl  town  has  increased.  They  must  have  sent  over 
a  hundred  shells  to-day.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
duds,  but  the  others  do  a  lot  of  damage.  About 
three  o'clock  this  morning]  was  awakened  by  n  heavy- 
pounding  on  my  door.  A  lieutenant  called  to  me 
that  he  wanted  medical  aid  for  one  of  his  men.  I 
piled  into  some  clothes  and  opened  the  door.  They 
were  covered  with  mud — four  of  them,  men  in  their 
middle  twenties  or  under,  a  lieutenant  and  three  en¬ 
listed  men.  The  officer  said  that  they  were  march¬ 
ing  in  with  their  company  to  the  station  where  they 
were  to  entrain.  Thi*  man  had  suddenly  become  ill, 
and  the  four  of  them  had  dropped  behind.  He  had 
carried  the  sick  man  on  his  back  for  three  mile*. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  the  other  men  help  you?" 
I  asked. 

"It's  an  officer's  duty,"  he  said,  "to  care  for  his  men.” 

The  sick  soldier  was  very  young.  He  had  Indiges¬ 
tion  or  ptomaine  poisoning— he  didn't  know  which; 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  homesickness  too.  We 
finally  got  the  Ford  cranked  and  started  for  the 
French  military  hospital.  One  of  the  men  lay  on  the 
mud  guard  holding  an  electric  flash  in  front  of  him. 
I  drove.  The  lieutenant  sat  in  the  back  seat  support¬ 
ing  his  sick  man.  We  crept  through  a  damp,  thick 
mist  to  the  huge  hospital.  The  doctors  were  in  the 
cellar.  A  shell  had  gone  through  four  floor*  of  one 
of  the  buildings  that  afternoon,  straight  to  the  cel¬ 
lar.  It  would  have  blown  the  whole  place  to  pieces 
had  it  exploded.  Strangely  enough,  it  didn't;  and  it 
waB  lying  very  near  the  improvised  table  when?  the 
doctors  sat — a  dark,  sinister,  ugly  thing. 

We  came  back  to  my  room,  managed  to  get  a  fire 
started  and  made  coffee.  The  lieutenant  was  silent. 
He  felt  somehow  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  hi*  man 
with  strangers.  But  the  other  two  men,  warmed  by- 
Che  coffee,  became  cheerful  again, 

"We've  got  to  go  seven  and  a  half  miles/’  one 
of  them  said,  "by  eight  o’clock.  You  know,  it's  n 
great  feeling  to  find  that  you're  strong  enough  to 
play  this  game,  and  healthy  enough  to  be  cheerful 
when  it  don't  always  go  your  way.  It’ll  be  a  gang 
of  real  men  that  marches  up  Fifth  Avenue  with 
the  Kaiser's  goat  on  their  bayonets." 
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LEADERS  OF  OUR  NEW 

ARIVIIF^  BY  ARTHUR  F •  COSBY 

*30U  JL  JLarii  POBMIRLV  CAPTAIN  U.8.  V. 


THE  future  line  officers  in  the  American  armies 
are  to  be  t ruined  and  supplied  through  officers’ 
schools  to  be  held  continuously.  This  is  the  latest 
policy  of  the  War  Department  There  will  be  three 
schools  for  the  infantry  and  one  for  field  artillery 
in  this  country;  others  to  be  held  abroad.  The  coaat 
artillery  early  adopted  the  contlnuous-offlcer-Bchool 
policy.  The  British  and  French  have  long  had  it. 
We  tinkered  with  divisional  schools;  held  sixteen 
of  them — one  for  each  division.  The  General  Stuff 
hud  it  all  beautifully  worked  out  on  paper,  but  the 
German  offensive  this  spring  upset  all  that  As 
soon  as  our  divisions  began  going  oversea  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  dozen  a  month,  to  go  into  action 
almost  directly,  the  divisional  school  became  a  myth. 
How  could  men  study  on  crowded  transports  or  listen 
to  lectures  within  the  sound  of  the  guns? 

The  new  policy  ulso  recognized  the  potential  mili¬ 
tary  value  of  civilians  as  officers.  A  few  older  men, 
beyond  the  draft  age,  are  allowed  to  attend  the 
officers’  schools  to  show  whether  or  not  they  are 
the  stuff  of  which  officers  are  made.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  candidate-officers  will  very  properly  come,  as 
heretofore,  from  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  army. 

Smashing  Precedents 

AMERICA  at  last  is  awakening  to  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  value  of  training.  We  are  a  people 
who  are  restive  under  restraint  and  discipline.  We 
have  been  so  long  free  and  independent,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  that  our  citizens  have  grown  to 
think  of  themselves  rather  more  as  individuals  than 
as  a  collective  part  of  the  Government  and  the 
nation.  The  spirit  of  America  chafes  under  train¬ 
ing,  and  yet  the  world  concedes  now  that  the  much- 
vaunted  efficiency  of  Germany  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  suitable  training  for  whatever  the  job 
In  hand  may  be. 

Training,  of  course,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  pre¬ 
paredness.  We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other, 
and  it  was  the  unpreparedness  of  America,  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  that  made  Americans  blush 
at  the  possibility  that  the  United  States  would  be 
too  late  to  play  its  part  in  this  great  world  war. 
It  was  this  idea  of  preparedness  and  training  as 
to  things  military  which  Major  General  Leonard 
Wood  preached  earnestly  and  persistently  for  years. 
It  was  for  training  and  preparedness  that  General 
Wood  established  the  civilian  camps  at  Plattsburg 
in  1915.  General  Wood  and  the  small  band  of  citi¬ 
zens  whom  he  gathered  around  him  had  a  great  big 
idea.  From  the  small  beginning  of  3,000  citizens 
in  1016,  in  the  first  camps  at  Plattsburg  and  else¬ 
where,  it  grew  to  10,01)0  in  1010 — men  who  had  had 
wimp  measure  of  training,  if  only  of  a  month  of  in¬ 
tensive  work.  The  country  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  small  band  of  patriots  who.  before 
America  was  actually  in  the  contest,  gave  up  their 
vacations  and  at  their  own  expense  went  into  this 
practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  military 
preparedness.  From  that  band  grew  the  Military 
Training  Camps  Association,  whose  efforts  largely 
made  the  first  officers’  training  camps  possible.  It 
is  generally  true  that  a  soldier  is  no  better  than  hi* 


officer,  nor  is  an  officer  any  better  than  his  training, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  we  had  a  mere  handful 
of  trained  officers — some  6,000  regulars,  as  a  force 
to  handle  the  entire  subject.  The  training  of  officers 
necessarily  takeB  time.  The  course  at  West  Point 
is  four  years.  The  elementary  course  in  military 
colleges  abroad  is  usually  two  or  three  years.  But 
all  hands  agreed  that,  at  the  best,  an  officer  could 
not  be  turned  out  in  less  than  one  year.  The  situa¬ 
tion  abroad,  however,  would  not  permit  of  twelve 
months'  training. 

It  was  here  that  the  value  of  the  civilian  camps 
held  at  Plattsburg  and  elsewhere  was  proved.  They 
had  demonstrated  that  a  thrre  months’  intensive 
(mining  with  a  graduated  scale  of  work  could  make 
a  man  not  a  finished  officer,  but  at  least  show  if 
he  were  valuable  officer  material.  The  results  of 
the  Plattsburg  experience  had  smashed  all  prece¬ 
dents  and  astonished  regular-army  officers.  The 
zeal  of  the  civilians,  their  earnestness  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  made  satisfactory  results  possible.  The  class 
of  reserve  officers,  which  is  now  our  main  reliance, 
was  only  created  in  1916,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  officers  were  to  be  largely  the  graduates  from 
these  civilian  training  camps.  The  whole  officer 
question,  even  to-day,  is  closely  related  to  the  earlier 
Plattsburg  experience.  The  decision  to  allow  civil¬ 
ians,  in  limited  numbers,  to  enter  the  officers'  schools, 
is  a  return  to  first  principles. 

At  half  past  seven  on  the  night  when  the  United 
States  declared  war  against  Germany  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  men  left  the  offices  of  the  chief  of  staff 
in  the  War  Department  Building  at  Washington 
very  tired  but  very  happy.  They  had  been  work¬ 
ing  hard  all  day  with  the  higher  officials  and  had 
remained  in  the  War  Department  long  after  the 
regular  hours  of  closing  to  send  telegrams  to  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  The  com¬ 
mittee  represented  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association  of  the  United  States.  They  were  in 
Washington  to  offer  the  aid  of  the  association  to 
help  start  at  the  earliest  moment  officers'  train¬ 
ing  camps.  This  association  was  composed  of  some 
20,000  men,  civilians  all,  who  had  attended,  chiefly 
in  their  vacation  time,  the  training  camps  held  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ;  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.;  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Ga.;  The  Presidio,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere.  These 
men  suggested  that  the  legislation,  funds,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  available  to  the  department  for  civilian 
training  camps  be  used  for  holding  officers*  camps. 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  promptly  sent  the 
committee  to  see  Major  General  Hugh  Scott,  the 
chief  of  staff.  As  soon  as  General  Scott  heard  the  sug¬ 
gestions  about  training  camps  he  smiled,  pressed  a 
button,  and  called  for  the  telegram,  already  prepared, 
to  the  Military  Training  Camp*  Association  on  this 
very  suhjcct.  This  announced  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  decided  to  start  officers’  training  camps 
at  once  along  the  lines  previously  suggested  by  letter, 
cordially  accepted  the  services  tendered  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  ,  and  suggested  that  it  confer  at  once  with  the 
commanding  generals  in  the  different  departments. 

As  events  turned  out,  this  decision  of  the  War 
Department  proved  to  be  a  momentous  one  in  shap¬ 


ing  a  new  policy  for  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  basis  for  the  earlier  officers’  camps  and 
the  future  ones  just  announced.  It  really  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  the  old  volunteer  system  of  com¬ 
missioning  officers,  in  so  far  as  concerned  officers  of 
the  line;  that  is,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

A  Colossal  Task 

HE  officer  problem  to-day  is  a  serious  one,  but 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  critical.  The 
regular  army  had  approximately  only  6,000  trained 
officers — that  is,  graduates  of  West  Point  and  the? 
army  service  schools.  A  few  more  thousand  had 
recently  been  accepted  from  civilian  life  as  second 
lieutenants,  but  on  examination  only.  In  a  war  car¬ 
ried  on  abroad  by  armies  running  into  the  millions, 
it  was,  of  course,  clearly  evident  that  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  America,  in  raising  its  new  armies, 
was  to  supply  properly  trained  officers.  Time  was 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Huns'  campaign 
of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  was  in  full  fling. 
Rumblings  of  the  threatened  Russian  collapse  were 
already  heard.  America  had  observed  the  strictest 
neutrality  and  had  made  no  preparations  of  any  sort. 
Our  task  was  colossal.  We  were  confronted  with 
the  task  of  selecting,  training,  equipping,  and  trans¬ 
porting  troops  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  and  on 
a  sufficiently  huge  scale  to  fight  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  military  nations  the  world  has  ever  known, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful.  When  the  call  to  arms 
sounded,  volunteers  sprang  up  by  the  thousands  all 
over  the  country,  as  they  have  always  done.  There 
was  talk  of  passing  a  conscription  law  through  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  was  clearly  evident  that  there  would 
soon  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  whether 
volunteers  or  drafted  men  or  both,  that  would  have 
tx>  be  adequately  trained.  The  question  of  supply¬ 
ing  officers  was  acute.  The  first  officers’  training 
camps  were  distinctly  emergency  affairs.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Training  Camps  Association,  through  its 
branches  throughout  the  country,  acted  as  a  huge 
recruiting  agent  for  the  War  Department.  It  or¬ 
ganized  bands  of  local  citizens  into  volunteer  com¬ 
mittee*  to  help  in  the  work  of  registering,  examin¬ 
ing,  and  preparing  for  the  army  examining  officer 
the  thousands  of  men  who  applied  to  enter  the  camps. 
The  memorandum  of  the  War  Department  concern¬ 
ing  these  first  officers'  camps  was  not  completed  until 
April  17.  In  the  following  eighteen  days  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Military  Training  Camps  Association, 
in  an  intensive  campaign,  helped  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  examine  over  100,000  applicants;  90,000 
were  actually  examined  physically,  65,000  were  certi¬ 
fied  as  being  satisfactory,  and  40,000  were  actu¬ 
ally  accepted  by  the  War  Department  as  suitable 
office  r-cahdi  date  material. 

There  were  dramatic,  humorous,  and  pathetic  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  this  rush.  In  New  York  City, 
during  the  last  few  days  of  the  campaign,  the  crush  of 
applicants  was  so  great  that  the  line  extended  from 
the  offices  of  the  Military  Training  Camps  Associa¬ 
tion  in  West  Forty-fourth  Street  clear  down  the  block 
to  Fifth  Avenue.  The  police  had  to  lie  called  in  to 
see  that  the  line  did  not  interfere  with  the  traffic. 
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Ja  Chicago,  when  there  was  a  special 
r.'-b  of  papers  to  be  mailed,  one  of  the 
ammittce  went  to  the  University  Club, 
forcibly  rounded  up  all  the  men  in  the 
dub.  and  marched  them  to  the  offices  of 
she  Military  Training  Camps  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  they  were  put  to  work  mail* 
Kg  circulars  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
mri  f#r  into  the  night. 

While  the  success  of  the  first  offi- 
cr rs'  training  camps  was  instan- 
ureous,  it  was  a  success  that  is  repea t- 
•ni?  iUelf  and  vindicating  the  policy  of 
training.  Regular-army  officers  were 
;n  chnrp e  as  instructors.  Visitors  hivi 
ten  deeply  impressed  with  the  deadly 
amwtness  of  the  candidate  officers, 
their  tremendous  zeal,  and  especially 
the  spirit  of  grirn  determination  to  see 
the  thinir  through. 

The  training  camps  are  baaed  on  com¬ 
petition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work 
:bf  older  men  suffer.  Men  who  have 
-ud  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  expen¬ 
se*  in  business  anil  professional  life, 
o.ere  they  have  achieved  success  und 
kuilt  up  their  own  organizations,  find 
it  hard  to  adjust  themselves  mentally 
to  the  routine  of  a  soldier,  the  spirit 
if  discipline  and  obedience.  It  is  all 
mj  new.  Even  men  making  $20,000  and 
UOjKK)  a  year  are  slow  in  “coordinat- 
itg  mind  and  muscle/'  ns  the  textbooks 

St  it;  they  continually  mix  up  the  left 
>t  with  the  right.  Hut  after  the  first 
ninth  the  older  men  begin  to  catch  up. 
Meanwhile  all  hands  are  working,  out- 
jilt  of  the  long  drill  hours,  at  the 
normals,  textbooks,  and  problems  given 
tiem  for  study.  They  not  only  work 
Ur  into  the  night,  but  many  of  the  men 
jrt  op  before  reveille  at  5  a.  m.  und 
start  tn  then.  There  is  no  such  thing 
m  play.  Families  who  went  hundreds 
of  miles  to  visit  their  sons,  hushands, 
withers,  and  sweethearts  in  the  earlier 
amps  saw  little  of  them.  It  wns  early 
stnuunced  that  commissions  would  he 
warded  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone 
ud  also  that  not  all  the  men  would 
*  commissioned.  There  has  always 
mb  a  frantic  effort  to  qualify  and 
t»  qualify  high. 

A  Revolutionary  Step 

THE  old  volunteer  system  of  commis¬ 
sioning  officers  is  dead  to-day  because 
if  the  success  of  the  training  camps. 
Vhile  these  men,  the  very  best  red- 
btaied  young  manhood  we  have,  were 
x«ng  through  the  grim  business  of 
training,  the  War  Department  was  be- 
ijesed  with  applications  for  commis- 
jins.  Civilians  at  large,  and  especially 
>:  ticians  high  in  rank,  urged  the  up- 
y  itment  of  aome  favorite  to  commis¬ 
si*  ns  a  volunteer  officer,  For  a  long 
•t*  the  question  whether  or  not  volun- 
twr  commissions  were  to  be  issued  was 
in  the  balance.  The  United  States 
Statutes  expressly  allowed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  volunteer  officers,  and 
was  ample  precedent  for  it. 
Throughout  all  of  our  wars,  whether 
%  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Y^xican  War,  the  Civil  War,  or  the 
Spanish -American  War,  owing  to  our 
American  system  of  unpreparedness, 
• ' BB  tiu-  erfils  came  and  war  was  de- 
rlared  commissions  were  handed  out 
freely.  In  the  emergency  it  was  the 
(fdy  way.  even  if  a  bad  way.  Under 
the  volunteer  system,  all  manner  of 
toils  were  exerted,  social,  political. 
faaincU),  or  business,  but  in  every  case 
it  aas  a  pull  of  some  sort,  which  meant 
favoritism.  Scandals  under  this  sys- 
trti  were  notorious.  The  country  has 
>»t  yet  forgotten  the  conditions  of  the 
Spinish- American  War,  when  men  who 
Knl  never  trained  a  soldier  were  ap- 
*iinted  to  grades  as  high  as  lieutenant 
•doncl  and  colonel.  Nor  did  they  have 
»t  examination  of  any  sort,  not  even 
*  physical  one 

The  demands  of  this  war  against 
Cmnany  are  such  that  there  is  nn  room 
graft,  corruption,  favoritism,  or  in- 
dBeitncy.  The  wastage  of  life  is  enor- 
^hj*  at  best,  without  increasing  it 
thneuffi  inefficient  officers.  The  pres- 
•ure  upon  the  WTar  Department,  hi>w- 
ww,  was  onerous  While  it  was  ncc- 
«siry  to  issue  commissions  as  reserve 
*'*r*  in  many  of  the  staff  corps,  the 
talk  of  these  were  for  men  of  special 
^unifications,  such  as  physicians,  engi¬ 
rt*.  technical  men.  and  specialists  in 
iKe  Ordnance  Corps  and  the  Aviation 
Syftiofi  of  the  Signal  Corps  These  ap¬ 
pointments  would  not  permit  of  delay. 

uas  military  training  essential  for 
tb*m.  Bat  it  was  felt  that  for  the  line 
•direr*,  the  men  who  would  actually 
•lJ*l  our  soldiers  in  the  fighting  lines. 
*Hrre  the  health  and  lives  of  the  men 
**re  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
"5rers,  men  should  be  selected  only 
after  due  observation  and  training.  The 
******  of  the  Selective  Service  Law, 


or  Draft  Act,  made  it  apparent  that 
there  would  be  steady  successive  incre¬ 
ments,  each  of  half  a  million  men. 
These  new  armies  would  require  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  officers.  So  the  War  De¬ 
partment  planned  for  the  organization 
of  a  second  officers'  training  camp,  to 
open  after  the  completion  or  the  first, 
with  others  to  follow.  It  announced  as 
a  definite  policy  that  hereafter  commis¬ 
sions  for  line  officer*  would  only  be 
issued  '‘after  observation  and  training'* 
in  an  officers*  training  camp.  This 
step  was  really  revolutionary  in  char¬ 
acter.  It  committed  the  country  to  the 
new  principle  of  training  and  did  away 
with  the  evils  and  scandals  of  the  vol-  | 
unteer  system,  for  line  officers  at  least, 
for  all  time.  This  policy*  has  been  rig¬ 
idly  adhered  to.  The  creation  of  con¬ 
tinuous  officers*  schools  establishes  it 
more  firmly  than  ever. 

Uou  It  Works  Out 


THE  real  test  of  the  officers*  training 
camps  came  when  the  newly  flcdgrJ 
officer*  took  hold  of  the  National  Army 
recruits.  Their  task  was  indeed  a  hard 
one.  Whereas  a  captain,  in  the  old 
days,  had  a  company  of  only  100  men, 
under  the  new  conditions  the  reserve 
captain  In  the  National  Army  was 
given  a  company  of  250  raw  drafted 
men,  without  a  single  noncommissioned 
officer  to  help.  Many  of  these  often 
could  not  speak  the  English  language. 
Of  course,  scarcely  any  of  them  had 
had  any  military  training.  Many  had 
gone  into  the  army  rather  reluctantly,  at 
least  not  from  choice.  This  mass  of  raw 
material  the  captain  had  to  train  from 
the  ground  up.  First  he  had  to  fill  out 
all  the  necessary  papers  and  red  tape 
tn  enroll  the  men,  then  see  that  their 
equipment  was  properly  issued,  and 
then  start  on  the  job  of  training  them. 
He  hail  to  select  his  noncommissioned 
officers  as  time  went  on,  as  best  he 
could  from  the  moat  promising  mate¬ 
rial.  The  new  officers  met  the  test 
superbly.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to 
see  them,  fresh  from  the  training 
camps,  handling  these  huge  squads  of  i 
men.  The  confidence  in  the  officers 
and  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  developed 
early. 

The  real  leaders  of  our  new  National 
Army,  those  who  are  living  with  and 
drilling  the  men  who  share  their  risks 
“over  the  top,”  are  these  junior  reserve  1 
officers.  The  average  National  Army 
regiment  of  over  3,000  men  has  only 
two  regular  officers,  the  colonel  and  the 
lieutenant  colonel.  The  three  months' 
training  of  the  officers  at  PlatUburg. 
Fort  Sheridan,  and  elsewhere  was  only 
u  beginning  in  the  test  of  their  quali¬ 
ties  for  leadership.  It  practically 
meant  that  they  had  been  selected  as 
suitable  officer  material.  In  the  can¬ 
tonments  and  camps  themselves,  offi- 
cers*  schools  were  started  to  continue 
the  instruction.  These  were  held  at 
night  because  the  officers  were  busy 
drilling  their  troops  all  day.  The  regu¬ 
lar-army  officers,  inspectors,  and  all 
who  visited  the  camps  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  pride  in  the 
work  of  the  reserve  officers.  They  said 
time  and  again  that  they  felt  the  Na¬ 
tional  Army,  with  its  high  quality  of 
reserve  officers— yet  in  the  making — 
would  probably  be  the  peer,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  any.  <The  news  from 
France  confirm*  this.)  There  was  a 
very  real  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

Follotring  the  Line 

THE  various  stuff  corps  are  now  fol¬ 
lowing  more  and  more  the  example 
of  the  line  in  requiring  training  as  a 
prerequisite  to  a  commission. 

The  Medical  Corns  early  opened  sev¬ 
eral  school*  for  doctors,  the  largest 
being  at  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Ga..  and  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Ind.  These  physi¬ 
cians  in  private  life,  who  had  received 
army  commissions,  were  given  special 
courses  and  also  some  slight  measure  of 
military  drill  to  improve  their  phvalcal 
condition,  carriage,  and  general  idea  of 
discipline.  The  Quartermaster'*  De¬ 
partment  arranged  for  quartermaster's 
schools  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.  The  Ord¬ 
nance  Department  started  to  establish 
schools  at  arsenals  and,  in  connection 
with  various  educational  institutions,  to 
train  selected  men  for  ordnance  work. 
As  artillery  is  a  technical  branch  of  the 
service,  the  men  selected  for  commis¬ 
sion*  in  this  branch  were  early  sent 
from  the  training  camps  to  special 
schools  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  else¬ 
where;  and  later  all  captains  were  sent 
from  their  batteries  for  a  Bpecial  course 
at  the  School  of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill.  Okla. 
The  Signal  Corps  organized  not  only- 
regular  schools  for  aviators,  but  ex¬ 
tended  the  training  idea  to  schools  for 
its  nonflying  officers. 


Keds 


The  Right  Footwear 
for  Summer 


For  walking,  hiking,  golfing  and 
sports — outdoors  or  indoors,  town  or 
country — whatever  the  occupation 
and  wherever  the  place,  Keds’  are 
always  good  form. 

Men,  women  and  children  find  that 
the  flexible  canvas  tops  of  Keds  re¬ 
spond  to  every  foot-movement.  The 
live-rubber  soles  add  spring  to  the 
stride— make  for  easy,  graceful  walking. 


If  you  would  have  Summer  shoes 
that  fit  well,  look  well  and  also  wear 
well,  buy  Keds.  Not  only  for  your¬ 
self  hut  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  There  are  styles  for  all  tastes; 
grades  at  prices  to  suit  all  pockets. 


More  than  50,000  dealers  carry 
stocks  of  Keds.  Each  pair  bears  the 
stamp  of  satisfaction.  Look  for  the 
name  “Keds”  on  the  sole. 

National  Campfire  Champion 

Keds  Keds  Keds 

$1.50  up  $1.25  up  $1.00  up 


Sizes  for  boys  and  frrfi  rod  tews 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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To  our  patrons  and  dealers: 

With  the 

autoStrop 

Razor 

as  with  everything  else 
the  needs  of  the  soldiers  come  first 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  lias,  for  some 
months,  been  drafted  to  do  its  bit, 
because  it  is  now  considered  a  part  of 
the  necessary  military  equipment  for 
opr  boys  “Over  There.” 

Recognizing  the  value  of  a  good, 
clean,  comfortable  shave  to  tone  up  a 
man  for  the  hardest  day’s  work,  the 
Government  has,  for  some  months 
past,  requisitioned  our  entire  output 
of  AutoStrop  Razors.  We  quickly 
and  gladly  gave  them  every  assistance 
in  our  power.  We  know  every  loyal 
American  will  endorse  our  action. 

This  has  made  it  difficult  for  you 
to  secure  AutoStrop  Razors.  It  may 
continue  to  be  difficult,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  soon  we  will  be  able 
to  resume  the  normal  supply  tor  those 
of  us  who  arc  compelled  to  stay  here. 


We  arc  doing  our 
utmost  to  meet  this 
unexpected  demand 
and  to  get  our  inutiil- 
facturing  facilities  in 
shape  to  supply  you 
also.  Our  output  has 
been  greatly  increased 
and  is  being  further 
largely  expanded. 
While  the  AutoStrop 
Kazor  is  doing  its  bit 
on  foreign  soil,  we  ask 


the  kind  indulgence 
of  its  many  boosters  in 
the  United  States  until 
such  time  as  we  areublc 
to  again  take  care  of  all 
requirements.  In  rr- 
s|M»nse  to  this  request, 
we  know  that  we  will 
l>e afforded  your  hearty 
cooperation,  because 
of  your  willingness  to 
do  what  you  can  to 
h«-lp  in  the  great  cause. 


AutoStrop  Safkty  Kazor  C’o. 

$45  Fifth  .liritw.  AVw  York 


The  Engineer  Corps  from  the  begi li¬ 
ning  established  ami  ran  most  success- 
fully  it*  own  schools  for  officers. 

The  Toast  Artillery  has  announced 
continuous  officers'  schools,  to  be  held 
four  times  a  year,  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
in  which  it  trains  practically  all  of  its 
candidates  for  second  lieutenant. 

The  last  staff  corps  to  follow  this 
movement  was  that  of  the  chaplains. 
It  has  opened  a  school,  lasting  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  nt  Fortress  Monroe,  V*. 

The  policy  of  training  the  new  offi¬ 
cers.  however,  did  not  end  here.  There 
was  u  National  («uurd  army  of  about 
450,000  men,  and  officers'  schools  were 
htld  in  the  divisions  themselves.  A 
school  was  even  opened  in  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Tex.,  for  field  officers.  Majors, 


lieutenant  colonels,  and  colonels,  nnd  ill 
such,  iik  the  National  Guard  were  or¬ 
dered  there  for  instruction.  This  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  radical  steps 
taken  and  dearly  showed  the  working 
of  the  new  policy  of  training-  It  would 
have  been  impossible  a  few  years  ago 
even  to  suggest  *uch  a  thing  for  these 
high  ranking  officers,  without  raising  a 
storm  of  protest. 

Thin  policy  of  training  is  now  estab¬ 
lished.  we  believe  firmly  for  all  time, 
as  u  definite  policy  for  our  armies.  Men 
in  the  service  arc  given  opportunities 
for  promotion.  Two  per  cent  of  the 
best  men  are  recommended  for  entrance 
into  the  officers'  training  camps,  and  all 
are  encouraged  to  try. 

America  has  indeed  awakened. 


The  Flying  Fish 

C+nttmuHl  Atmw  pa*#  U 


“Neither  he  nor  Endicott  will  talk,” 
replied  McCord.  “But  his  pockets  con¬ 
tained  letters  addressed  to  him,  Samuel 
Whitney.” 

“And  the  address?” 

"The  Moreland  bachelor  apartments. 
Stromberg  is  over  there  now. 

The  telephone  rang  as  he  spoke.  He 
answered  it. 

“Stromberg?  Endicott's  address?  .  . . 
Wait  for  Benchley  and  Larsen. . .  .  No, 
meet  them  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
University  Place  and  Fourteenth  Street. 
In  ten  minutes.” 

He  hung  up  the  desk  telephone  beside 
which  he  sat. 

“Get  Larsen,”  he  ordered.  “Meet 
Strom  berg.  Go  to  Endicott's  apart¬ 
ment.  If  the  girl's  there — there's  a 
chance  she  might  be  there.  Where  else 
could  she  be?  She  doesn't  know  anyone 
in  New  York — ”  He  spoke  dreamily,  as 
one  soliloquizing,  arguing  to  himself. 

“The  police?”  suggested  Benchley 
nervously. 

McCord  shook  his  head.  “The  Bir¬ 
mingham  is  watched;  so  is  the  Charl¬ 
ton.  If  the  police,  even  plain-clothes 
men,  hnd  been  there.  I'd  know'  it  And 
those  places  are  the  first  places  the 
police  would  go  to  if  Miss  Kildare  had 
gone  to  them.” 

“But  what's  her  idea  of  locating 
Breen?”  asked  Benchley. 

“What  is  her  idea  in  turning  on  me 
at  all?"  retorted  McCord  harshly.  “I 
don't  know.  But  she  won’t  try  the  police 
yet  awhile.  And  Endicott's  apartment — 
Well,  well  learn  more  of  Endicott.  If 
he’s  a  Government  agent — ” 

Benchley  turned  white.  “You  don't 
;  think  that?” 

I  “What  can  1  think?  A  girl  that  I've 
befriended  turns  on  me.  She  plots 
against  me.  Fetch  Larsen  and  start” 

“But  what'll  we  do  with  them?  With 
Breen  and  her?  You  don’t  want  any 
rough  stuff — ” 

“Breen?”  McCord's  eyes  were  hard, 
and  his  voice  lost  its  soli  loan i ring  tone. 
“Breen?  We  have  enougn  prisoners 
here  Get  rid  of  Breen  As  for  Miss 
Kildare,  it  doesn't  matter  what  she  has 
done,  how  she  feels  toward  me,  Bench- 
ley.  I-rt  that  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  I  want  her  here— -unharmed.” 

“It  won't  l»e  easy.  A  woman  can 
make  more  noise* 

“Go,”  said  McCord. 

THE  doorbell  of  Endicott's  apartment 
rang.  liiet-n  looked  at  Fabian. 

“Get  a  hustle  on.  nigger,”  he  ordered. 
“You  might  keep  the  lady  waiting.  An¬ 
swer  the  bell." 

Even  ua  Fabian  bad  been  luxuriating 
in  the  free  ploy  of  Ins  snobbery,  show¬ 
ing  his  contempt  for  the  ixnir  white 
trash  that  he  compelled  to  shelter 

by  Mi.v  Kildare's  orders,  -u  Breen  was 
luxuriating  in  Ids  snobbery*  giving 
orders  to  a  negro  BervatlL  That  the 
negro  servant  fairly  hurled  contempt 
in  his  face  did  not  bother  Hr»-en  in  tnc 
slightest.  He  grinned  up  at  the  angry 
face  of  Fabian,  the  face  almost  white 
in  its  anger. 

“Speed  up.  coon,  tpced  up,”  he  jeered. 
Well,  Mist"  Farley  wan  in  danger 
He  must  endure.  So  Fabian  answered 
the  doorbell.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
Fabian,  but  more  unfortunate  for 
Breen,  that  the  ex-convict  had  chosen 
to  anger  the  negro.  For  anger  made 
Fabian  forget  caution. 

There  was  a  chain  on  the  door,  which 
would  have  permitted  it  to  open  but 
a  few  inche*.  There  was  no  certainty, 
merely  a&«umption,  that  Ixdln  Kildare 
was  outside  the  door.  Though  uncom¬ 
prehending  the  mysfermu*  forces  at 
work  against  Endicott,  Fabian  was  no 
fool.  He  realised  that  they  must  be 
powerful  forces.  And  he  would  have 
thought  of  the  possibility  uf  enemies 
having  traced  Endicott' apartment  hud 


not  a  couple  of  hour*  of  Breen’s  com¬ 
panionship  so  aroused  hi*  wrath  that  he 
wo*  almost  incapable  of  thinking. 

He  flung  the  door  wide.  The  ex¬ 
postulation  that  he  planned  to  utter 
to  Miss  Kildare  changed  to  a  strangled 
cry.  For  tike  burly  Larsen  was  through 
the  door  and  upon  the  colored  servant 
immediately  the  wav  was  unbrirred. 
And  the  equally  burly  Stromberg 
crashed  into  the  apartment.  Breen, 
weak  and  sickly,  could  have  put  up  no 
Aght  anyway.  But  he  had  no  chance. 
Stromberg  was  upon  him,  choking  him, 
before  Breen  could  lift  a  finger. 

The  cautious  Benchley  was  last  in 
the  apartment.  He  entered  then  only 
because  no  signs  of  alarm,  that  would 
have  proved  the  presence  of  others  in 
the  rooms,  were  heurd. 

“Easy,  Stromberg,"  he  counseled. 

Stromberg  released  hi*  grip  of  the 
gasping  Breen. 

“Keep  quiet?”  he  asked. 

Breen's  eyes  rolled.  Ho  swallowed 
convulsively;  he  nodded  acquiescence. 
Larsen  entered,  dragging  Fabian.  The 
negro  was  thrust  into  a  chair.  Ho  was 
conscious,  though  barely  so. 

“Now,  listen,  you  two  birds,”  said 
Brnchley.  The  dapper  man.  now  that 
violence  was  done  with,  took  command. 

“We  got  no  time  to  waste  on  you," 
he  continued.  “You,  Breen  1  What's 
your  game?” 

"I — no  game — at  all,”  blurted  Breen. 

"Where's  the  girl?”  demanded  Bench 
ley.  “No  use  stalling.  You’re  Breen, 
all  right,  the  guy  that  threatened  Mc¬ 
Cord.  I've  been  told  what  you  look 
like,  and  you're  the  guy.  Now,  what 
are  you  doing  down  here?  And  where's 
the.  girl?” 


THE  fear  of  death  waa  in  the  heart 
of  Breen.  “I  she  left  me — at  th* 
Vanderbilt.  I — she  came  to  me,  and 
threatened  to  jail  mo,  and — 1  dunno 
where  she  is.” 

Benchley  turned  to  Fabian.  “You 
work  for  Bndtott?" 

“Who  you  talkin'  to?”  demanded 
Fabian.  They  could  abuse  his  body 
as  they  chose,  but  no  word  about  Endi- 
cott  or  any  of  Endicott's  friends  would 
they  Win  from  him. 

“I'm  talking  to  you/'  blustered  Bench- 
ley.  With  Larsen  and  Stromberg  her*, 
to  wreak  any  punishment  he  .saw  t* 
upon  the  feeble  captives,  Benchley  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  feeling  of  power. 

“You’re  Endicott's  servant,  nil  right. 
We  learned  all  al*>uc  you  from  the  valet 
of  a  guy  name*!  Whitney.  Funny  what 
a  ten-dollar  note  will  do.”  Which  w ns 
n  libel  upon  the  loyally  of  the  valet* 
cook-ehambermuid-Jup  of  Whitney,  who 
hud  given  up  information  only  because 
Stromberg  had  posed  as  a  newspaper 
man  anxious  to  give  credit  in  the  public 
prints  to  Whitney's  valor  a*  a  lighting 
birdmon. 

“A  ten -hundred -dollar  note  won't  do 
no  good  with  me/*  asserted  Fabian 
stoutly'.  "1  got  nothin"  to  tell  you 
trash." 

“What  did  McCord  say?”  asked 
Stromberg. 

“Nullin  g  about  the  coon.  Said  to 
bump  this  bird  Breen  ufT.” 

“But  listen/*  cried  Breen,  “I  don't 
know  a  thing.  I — " 

Larsen  cut  him  abort  with  a  blow.  Up 
turned  to  Benchley.  “Ring  up  McCord." 

Benchley  found  the  telephone  in  the 
fieri  r<K*m_  He  returned  in  a  moment. 
Hi*  sallow  face  was  dead  white.  Hi* 
waxed  mustaches  seemed  limp.  He  ad* 
dressed  himself  to  Breen  and  Fabian. 

“If  either  uf  you  birds  got  anything 
to  say,  and  want  to  save  your  skins. 
,  now's  the  time  to  say  it,”  he  announced. 

“So  help  me,  God,  mister/'  pleaded 
Breen.  “I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
Mr.  McCord,  except  that  I  used  to  know 
him  year*  ago,  and — ” 
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"Don’t  know  thin  Endicott  Kuv?” 
'Never  heard  of  him  until  this  pr] 
;hit  looked  me  up  told  me  to  drive  to 
this  apartment,  and—" 

He  was  telling  the  truth.  Fear  in- 
jpirtu  sincerity. 

"What  did  you  go  to  the  police  for 
and  tell  them  about  McCord?"  queried 
Benchley. 

"So  help  me,  J  never  did.” 

“Mean  to  say  you  never  tipped  a  soul 
off  about  seeing  McCord?  Who  he  was?" 
Honest,  I  never — " 

Too  late  Breen  saw  the  trap,  Fool 
thst  he  was!  If  he  had  lied,  made  them 
think —  But  that  was  the  end  of  Breen. 
>’rc«n  the  body  of  the  ex-convict,  jrro- 
usquelv  sprawled  where  Larsen's  black¬ 
jack  had  knocked  it,  Herwhley  turned 
lu  Fabian.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  dapper  criminal  spoke.  He  was 
McCord's  right-hand  man,  McCord's 
assistant  planner ;  he  was  not  the  doer, 
ami  the  flight  of  deeds  made  him  flinch. 

“You  aoe — what  he  got?  Where’s  the 
Kibiare  girl?  And  how  long  has  she 
cT»own  Endicott?  Como  through!" 

Fabian  met  the  eyes  of  the  threat- 
'ner*  trash,"  he  enunciated 

painfully,  his  throat  aching  with  the 
effort  to  speak,  "you  kin  go  plumb  to 
•he  Pit,  where  you  blongs,  and—" 

The  same  weapon,  red  now,  that  had 
•Vienched  Breen'*  speech,  cut  short  the 
ieftance  of  Fabian. 

Benchley  staggered  into  the  next 
went  Nausea  overwhelmed  him.  Not 
-ven  La  Then's  and  Stromberg'a  anrers 
oiuld  arouse  him  for  minutes. 

-All  right,  pup,"  sneered  Larsen. 
"SLck  around  until  the  cops  come—" 
Beiichlev  staggered  to  the  door.  "The 
prl— if  she  comes  here — she’ll  tell—" 


"Buck  up,"  jeered  Stroraberg.  “If 
the  girl  come*,  we'll  be  here.  It  ain't 
safe  to  wait  right  here.  She*  might 
bring  cops  with  her.  Y'can't  tell  about 
the  dame,  even  if  she  is  scared  we'll 
put  the  skids  under  Endicott.  But  out-  ! 
aide — and  listen,  Benchley!  You're  the 
fair-haired  boy  with  McCord,  but  you’re 
a  deuce  to  Larsen  and  me  and  a  few 
others.  You're  not  going  over  to  Mc¬ 
Cord  now.  You’re  going  to  stick  with 
me  and  Larsen.  If  the  girl  comes  along, 
you  help  grab  her.  There's  the  chair 
in  this  business  and,  believe  me.  I’m 
game  enough  to  risk  the  chair,  but  I 
ain't  guin'  to  let  you  take  any  smaller 
risk.  You're  in  on  what's  just  hap¬ 
pened  and.  believe  me,  you’re  goin'  to 
fie  in  on  whatever  else  happens.  Get  it?" 

Benchley  -got  it."  He  was  not 

popular  with  McCord's  followers. 
Thos<*  followers  did  not  mind  the  fact 
that  McCord  never  figured  in  scenes  of 
violence.  But  he  was  their  leader. 
Benchley  was.  they  felt,  a  sycophant. 
Further,  besides  despising  his  coward¬ 
ice,  they  mistrusted  his  loyalty.  Better 
men  than  Benchley  had  saved  their 
necks  by  betrayal  to  the  police.  It  was 
as  well,  now  that  opportunity  presented 
itself,  to  involve  Benchley  as  deeply  in 
actual  physical  crime  as  they  were 
themselves  involved. 

Sick  though  he  was,  frightened  to  the 
rat's  soul  of  him,  Benchley  stayed  in 
University  Place.  It  was  he  whom 
Leila  saw  talking  with  Larsen,  this  aid 
to  McCord  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before,  as  she  sped  down  University 
Place  in  the  taxicab. 


(7*o  be  continued  next  week) 


The  Gypsy  Division  Goes  In 
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lift?:  we  wondered  just  on  what  sort 
if  an  expedition  we  had  so  lightly 
embarked.  The  worst  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  silence.  If  only  a  shell 
ft  two  had  dropped  to  give  reality, 
to  explain,  as  it  were,  how  all  these 
biles  had  come — that  is,  gradually,  in 
dow  cumulation,  wr  would  have  felt 
trtter.  But  there  was  not  a  shot,  there 
va*  not  a  sound  ;  what  wr  saw  seemed 
to  have  come  all  at  once,  in  one  tro- 
a*ndous  squall  of  stool,  and  the  pocssi- 
j;lity  of  a  sudden  repetition  hung  poised 
:n  a  tremendous  menace  over  our  heads. 
In  s  little  while  we  came  to  another 
riUsge;  in  spite  of  the  darkness  wr 
coaid  see  by  its  silhouette  that  it  had 
beta  shockingly  bombarded,  and  the 
‘MMroada  at  its  entrance,  the  fields 
abwt,  had  the  appearance  of  a  scape 
in  the  moon.  Here  we  steered 
oir  car  up  against  a  great  haj'stnek, 
und  got  out  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 
The  Fords  were  to  go  on  farther,  hut 
before  we  could  signal  them  they  ran 
•4  on  the  w  rong  road.  This,  of  course, 
necessitated  quite  a  maneuver.  The 
•^ad  was  narrow,  and  I  have  told  what 
l*ere  was  to  its  right  and  its  left— let 
alone  on  it.  The  Fords  began  backing 
anil  filling.  The  drivers  were  rattled; 
they  used  much  gas;  the  little  machines 
made  the  noise  of  a  million  devils:  U 
ovmed  impossible  the  boche  should  not 
bear;  it  seemed  impossible  the  strange 
truce  should  continue.  Unwittingly  we 
befit  our  harks,  expecting  the  rain  to 
fail.  Never  have  I  heard  such  a 
racket  as  these  little  Fords  were  mak¬ 
ing;  our  teeth  were  on  edge.  Finally 
•he  leading  car  made  a  triumphal  get- 
■wbv  In  the  field,  and  then  slowly,  very 
sbwly  and  gradually,  bucked  into  a 
“hell  hole.  R-r-r-rump  she  went,  and 
then  was  still.  We  cranked  her  up. 
The  driver  set  her  at  her  task  with 
open  throttle;  she  did  not  move,  but 
Uled  the  universe  with  her  abominable 
clamor.  The  other  driver  sprang  from 
hi*  scat  to  help;  he  left  his  car  throb¬ 
bing  with  full  gas  on.  We  seemed 
fairly  to  be  shrieking  to  the  boche  the 
nta*  of  our  prcsence. 

WtU,  we  all  gathered  about  that 
lucklrsa  little  car  and  pushed  with 
bunting  veins  and  no  result, and  finally 
pelting  down  on  all  fours  to  view  closer 
her  situation,  found  that  the  wheel 
•s-hlch  was  in  the  shell  hole  was  whirl¬ 
ing  and  whirling  in  the  void,  for  the 
*wl  hole  was  bigger,  much  higger, 
}  'ban  the  wheel-  The  body  of  the  car 
on  the  ground.  We  looked  solemn¬ 
ly  at  rsch  other  and  said;  "By  Jove. 
*»7  Juvc  (only  we  didn't  say  "By  Jove"), 
*v’ve  got  to  unload  her,  by  Jove."  If 
W  load  had  been  furniture,  or  the 
•^k*s  washing,  it  would  not  have  been 
*0  bad — yes,  it  would  have  been  had 
xnyhow,  for  we  were  on  crossroad*.  I 
•kut  khow  if  the  peaceful  people  back 
heme  knnwr  the  true  inwardness  of 


crossroad*.  I4?t  me  say  simply  that 
if  the  boche  loves  roads  (he  is  always 
caressing  them  with  his  160’*  and  his 
210'*),  he  loves  a  place  where  two  roads 
cross  not  twice  as  much,  but  four  times 
as  much,  and  one  where  three  meet,  not 
three  times  as  well,  but  nine  times,  and 
that  us  we  stood  about  that  miserable 
little  roaring  Ford,  four  roads  came 
together  and  tangled  themselves  up 
beneath  our  feet — oh,  it  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place!  And  we  were  not  unload¬ 
ing  laundry  nor  pianos,  but  ammuni¬ 
tion — which  is  much  more  explosive. 
Wc  went  at  it  with  a  will,  piling  out 
the  nice  boxes  and  trays  like  cordwood, 
and  looking  over  our  shoulders  mean¬ 
while  like  so  many  thieves.  Soon  we 
had  spread  out  upon  the  white  road 
the  finest  little  munition  dump  imagin¬ 
able.  We  did  not  leave  it  long.  Picking 
the  Ford  up  bodily  out  of  its  hole,  wc 
stoked  that  ammunition  hack  into  it  like 
bakers  shoveling  loaves,  and  then  sent 
both  little  cars  off,  roaring  and  rejoicing. 

44  Where  I»  the  Church T” 

rPHE  men  had  gone  on  ahead:  we 
1  had  seen  them  vanish  into  the  night, 
spread  out  fan -fash ion  over  the  field 
so  as  to  offer  poor  target.  The  Fords 
rounded  a  turn  and  now  also  disap¬ 
peared.  A*  for  us,  being  officers  and 
gentlemen  (except  two,  who  were 
journalists),  we  decided  to  short-cut 
through  the  village.  It  was  a  sinister 
little  village.  Some  houses  were  mere 
stumps, others  were  jagged  teeth, others 
skeletons  against  the  sky,  and  others 
were  just  holes;  our  feet  crunched  on 
all  sorts  of  debris,  and  wc  hated  the 
noise  of  it  and  felt  as  if  in  a  place 
where,  an  hour  ago,  munler  had  been 
done.  I  recognised  the  ruins  of  the 
chateau,  the  ruin*  of  the  church — and 
then,  suddenly,  I  knew  wc  were  lost. 
Following  our  major,  wc  were  running 
into  one  cul-de-sac  after  the  other, 
darting  to  the  left,  to  the  right,  try¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  the  village  and  not 
getting  out— exactly  a*  in  a  first-class 
nightmare.  The  major  would  plant 
himself  at  a  street  corner  { always  a 
street  corner,  which  is  city  for  cross¬ 
roads).  He  would  spread  his  map,  bal¬ 
ance  his  compass,  send  on  both  the 
luminous  shaft  of  his  electric  torch, 
then  would  dash  off  muttering:  "I've 
got  it” — and  we'd  find  ourselves  in  the 
center  of  the  place  once  more.  “What 
is  it  you’re  looking  for,  what  is  it  you’re 
looking  for?"  we  a*ked  at  length,  all 
together.  “The  church,  the  church,” 
he  answered,  "where  is  the  church?" 
"You  mean  on  your  map?”  we  cried. 
"You  want  to  know  where  the  church 
is  on  your  map?"  "No,”  he  shouted, 
highly  disgusted.  "I  want  the  rr/if 
church,  the  church  that  is  in  the  town! 
If  I  can  only  find  that.  I’ll  know  my 
way  out  -  “Good  Lord!"  we  cried. 
"Good  Lord!  we've  been  running  circles 


Why  Brushing 

Fails  to  Save  the  Teeth 

AU  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


It  Leaves  the  Film 


Dental  authorities  say  that 
tooth  decay  and  pyorrhea 
have  constantly  increased.  Yet 
the  use  of  the  tooth  brush,  in 
late  years,  has  multiplied  ten¬ 
fold. 

Old-time  methods  are  a  fail¬ 
ure,  as  everybody  knows. 
Teeth  still  decay  and  discolor. 
Tartar  forms.  A  dental  clean¬ 
ing  is  often  essential. 

The  trouble  lies  in  a  clinging 
film.  That  slimy  film  which 
you  feel  with  your  tongue. 

That  is  what  discolors.  It 
hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food  particles  which  ferment 
and  form  acid.  It  holds  the 


acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
— the  cause  of  all  decay. 

It  is  an  ideal  breeding  place 
for  germs.  Millions  of  germs 
are  ever-present  in  it.  When 
pyonhea  develops  they  may 
enter  the  system.  And  many 
serious  diseases  are  due  to 
them.  _ 

That  film  —  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  tooth  troubles— re¬ 
sists  the  old-time  brushing 
methods.  It  clings  to  the 
teeth.  It  gets  into  crevices 
and  stays.  That  is  why  those 
methods  fail.  They  simply 
remove  the  debris.  After 
brushing,  you  still  can  feel 
that  film. 


Now  You  Can  End  It 

In  a  Simple,  Pleasant  Way 


Now  a  way  has  been  found 
to  end  that  film—  a  way  called 
PepsodenL  It  is  based  on  pep¬ 
sin,  the  digestant  of  albumin 

the  chief  film  component. 

Pepsin  seemed  long  forbid¬ 
den,  because  it  must  be  acti¬ 
vated.  The  usual  activating 
agent  is  an  acid,  harmful  to 
the  teeth. 

Now  science  has  discovered 
a  harmless  way  to  activate 
the  pepsin.  Five  governments 
have  granted  patents  on  the 
combination. 

It  is  used  in  Pepsodent  to 
dissolve  the  film.  To  end  it 
as  fast  as  it  forms.  After  three 
years  of  clinical  tests,  it  is 
offered  direct  to  users,  as  a 
product  which  film  can’t  resist. 


tube.  Send  the  coupon  for  it. 
Use  it  like  any  other  tooth 
paste.  Note  how  the  film  dis¬ 
appears.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  In  a 
few  days,  note  the  glitter. 

That  week’s  use  will  be  a 
revelation.  You  will  gain  a 
new  idea  of  clean  teeth. 
Never  again,  we  believe,  will 
you  return  to  methods  that 
are  useless.  For  your  teeth's 
sake,  make  this  onc-wcck  test. 


j~One-Week  l  ube  Free 

|  VU.l  One-UWk  Tube  of  Pep+odem  ti> 

|  AW  . .  ......  4..... .... 
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We  offer  you  a  One- Week  I  /*~"* . 
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AA’£  t m It.  me  if'  Heinz  thoroughness 
v-/  is  in  i nr  preparation  of  ike  tomato 
same  which  adcfy  its  fine  flavor  to  Heinz, 
Raked  Reant. 

On  our  own  farms  and  the  farms  of 
many  growers  who  ci operate  with  us,  a 


selected  Heinz  seed  is  sown  and  cult  mated 
tinder  Heinz  supenvntn. 

Then,  many  Heinz  kiuhent  are  located 
in  these  tomato  districts  to  recerve  the  toma¬ 
toes  as  fast  as  they  are  picked — insuring 
their  fine,  fresh  flavor. 


HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED 


Beans  are  economical  in  comparison  with 
,  other  good  foods,  and  are  as  good  for  you  as 
meat  and  bread.  A  pound  of  beans  is  about 
equal  in  nutrition  value  to  \%  pounds  of 
beef — and  you  know  th6  price  of  beef. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans,  rich  brown  and 
appetizing,  make  as  wholesome  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  a  dish  as  can  be  placed  on  any  table. 
Baked  in  dry  heat  in  real  ovens,  they  come 
to  your  kitchen  ready  to  serve  hot  or  cold. 

They  are  prepared  in  four  ways,  and 
you  can  select  the  style  the  family  likes  best. 


Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 
Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans:  without  Tomato  Sauce )  Boston  style 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Meat  (  Vegetarian  * 
Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


around  the  church  for  twenty  minutes!” 
Which  was  true.  When  the  major  had 
mude  his  reconnaissance  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  church  had  had  a  steeple.  Now 
it  had  none — and  he,  being  a  West 
Point  man.  accustomed  to  seeing  every¬ 
thing  in  its  right  place,  could  not  rec¬ 
ognize  it. 

The  Infantry  Goes  In 

ALL  this  time  the  strange  truce  had 
held,  as  though  some  prufound  evil 
were  being  meditated  against  US.  Now, 
however.  It  broke,  ami  it  was  almost 
a  relief  to  have  it  break  so  normally. 
We  were  on  the  road  just  out  of  the 
town,  going  toward  the  lines,  when  the 
first  one  came.  We  heard  her  far  off, 
far  off  us  if  starting  from  the  horizon. 
She  came  rather  slowly  and  heavily, 
leisurely — whe<H»,  whew,  where,  wheat, 
vrhece  for  a  long  time — it  seemed  thirty 
seconds  at  least—  then  abruptly  let  out 
a  demoniac  shriek.  We  threw  ourselves 
on  our  noses,  and  a  tremendous  con¬ 
cussion  shook  us  like  rats.  Subsidiary 
buzzings  went  through  the  air  with 
nasul  twangs;  stuff  rained  down  all 
about  us— just  stuff;  we  did  not  stop 
to  find  out  what.  We  rose  and  went  on. 
••That  was  a  210,"  said  the  major  in 
the  tone  of  a  connoisseur,  and  with  a 
certain  satisfaction  at  the  importance 
•>f  the  thing  we  had  drawn— then 
stopped,  listening.  From  afar  off,  from 
the  very  coniines  of  the  horizon,  an¬ 
other  was  coming — wheee,  wheee,  wheee, 
wheee,  just  a  little  flat-wheeled.  Again 
*ve  flopped,  like  men  after  a  fumbled 
football;  legs  went  up  in  the  air,  then 
dapped  the  earth.  And  thus  we  went 
along  the  road,  and,  leaving  it,  up  along 
the  aide  of  a  ridge — a  hundred  feet 
or  so,  at  a  half  trot,  then  clown  on  the 
ground,  a  hundred  feet  at  a  half  trot, 
'.hen  Hut  again.  It  waa  rather  fun  too 
— It  anyone  will  believe  me.  For  one 
thing,  this  repetition  of  going  down, 
then  up,  was  a  wonderful  exercise.  The 
olood  coursed  fast  und  free  through  our 
veins,  and  when  the  blood  courses  thus 
fast  and  free,  one  is  happy — that  is  all 
there  is  to  happiness!  Besides,  we  felt 
what  children  feel  in  their  games  and 
what  men  feel  in  theirs:  we  were  play¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  intense  hide  and  e©  seek, 
and  we  were  also  getting  all  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  noker  or  roulette.  Tag  and 
roulette,  that  was  it,. both  together  and 
multiplied  by  a  million— pity  the  poor 
guy  who  never  goes  to  war! 

We  reached  the  nosition  ut  last.  It 
was  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  the 
point  where  it  ended  like  the  prow 
of  a  ship,  and  it  was  hidden  in  gnwn 
brush.  Up  there,  commanding  the 
“mitrniUcurs"  whose  place  we  were 
taking,  the  French  lieutenant  awaited 


us  with  his  sergeant.  He  was  an  ol: 
boy,  with  a  beard,  in  a  rusty  unifora 
not  at  all  elegant  or  jaunty,  und  h* 
smoked  a  pipe.  His  sergeant  was  si 
older,  if  anything,  a  grizzled  noneoti 
worn  with  all  the  vigils  and  wears  ar.u 
tears  of  the  long  war.  Their  men  h*4 
just  gone.  1  had  seen  the  last  one  van¬ 
ish  down  into  the  night  as  we  arrived 
—and  these  two  seemed  to  have  be^ 
here  alone  on  top  of  this  hill  for  cen 
tunes  and  centuries  of  vigilance  *  ; 
combat.  Their  uniforms  were  wrinkles 
and  worn;  they  looked  dead  tired,  but 
their  eyes  burned.  And  we,  the  major, 
the  captain,  the  young  lieutenants,  tb 
men  {they  had  arrived  with  us)  «- 
looked  indeed  the  re/ere.  as  is  the 
French  word,  the  relief.  We  cam* 
panting  a  little  with  our  exertion;  w* 
had  flopped  a  good  deal  on  the  way; 
hut  we  were  here,  young  and  ardent 
full  of  a  half  joyous  and  terrible  eager* 
ness. 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  us  a  rrx» 
mont,  pulling  ut  his  pipe,  a  bit  stupe¬ 
fied— stupefied  by  the  noise  we  wer- 
making,  the  clatter  und  tumult  ar.i 
indiscreet  vigor  of  our  coming.  Hr 
looked  at  us  a  long  while  thus,  pull¬ 
ing  at  his  pipe — then  he  took  the  pip 
out  of  his  mouth  and  smiled,  seeing, 
I  think,  the  symbol  enacted  up  then 
on  the  hill  in  the  night.  And  his  ole 
sergeant  went  up  to  our  foremost  mar 
and  took  from  him  his  machine  gun 
and  placed  it  in  position,  then  went  t< 
the  second  and  took  from  him  his  gun 
and  placed  it  in  position,  and  then  t* 
the  third  and  placed  his  gun  in  posi 
tion.  Twelve  times  hr  did  this,  till  all 
the  guns  were  in,  their  slight  and  terr 
ble  muzzles  all  turned  upon  the  plain 
where,  invisible  in  the  darkness.  th- 
Teutonic  hordes  spread.  When  this  ha  d 
been  done  the  two,  their  hacks  humped 
a  little  bit  aa  if  still  carrying  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  heavy  burden,  went  olT  down 
the  path  and  out  of  sight. 

We  followed  a  little  later,  the  major. 
Forrest,  and  I,  having  left  the  can- 
tain.  the  young  lieutenants,  and  thr 
men  on  the  hill.  And  it  was  then  v»r 
saw  the  infantry  going  in.  They  wer* 
filing  along  the  bottom  of  a  little  draw 
— two  lines,  ten  feet  apart,  coming  out 
of  the  night  and  vanishing  again  ir 
the  night  A  heavy  shell  fire  was 
above  Und  about  them,  but  they  never 
broke  their  formution  nnr  bowed  their 
heads.  They  moved  forward  smoothly, 
nt  if  sliding,  in  perfect  silence,  all  erect 
helmeted  and  grim,  new  knights  enter¬ 
ing  without  a  tremor  the  most  terrible 
adventure  the  world  has  ever  soon. 


Mr.  Popper9  *  nerf  article  frov 
France  will  appear  in  on  early  issue 


Little  Cousin  Sarah 

CumllMMta  A «hb  pu o*  9 


'Here’s  Noble  Dill."  said  Florence 
"1  guess  he's  goin*  to  try  to  go  walkin' 
with  yuu  too,  Aunt  Julia,  no  matter 
what  you  told  him.” 

Julia's  lovely  color  became  the  token 
of  sheer  consternation  as  she  turned 
loward  the  gate,  which  had  just  clicked 
behind  the  nervously  advancing  form 
of  Noble  Dill.  He  came  with  a  bravado 
that  was  merely  pitiable,  and  he  tried 
to  snap  his  Orduma  cigarette  away  with 
thumb  and  forefinger  in  careless  fash¬ 
ion,  only  to  see  it  publicly  disappear 
through  an  open  cellar  window  or  the 
house. 

"I  hope  there's  no  excelsior  down 
there.”  said  Newland  Sanders.  "A  good 
many  houses  have  burned  to  the  ground 
ust  that  way.” 

•'It  fell  on  the  cement  floor,”  Flor¬ 
ence  reported,  peering  into  the  window. 
*Tt'll  go  out  pretty  soon.” 

“Then  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  do 
the  same  thing.”  said  Newland,  ad¬ 
dressing  Julia  first  and  Mr.  Dill  second. 
•'Miss  Atwater  and  I  are  just  starting 
for  a  walk.” 

Mr.  Ridgely  also  addressed  the  new 
arrival.  “Miss  Atwater  and  1  are  just 
starting  for  a  walk.” 

•'You  see.  Noble,”  said  the  kind- 
hearted  Julia,  **I  did  tell  yon  I  had  an¬ 
other  engagement.” 

•'You  said  u  it -other,”  Mr.  Dill  re 
sponded  in  a  tone  which  commingled 
timidity,  love,  and  a  fatal  stubborn¬ 
ness.  “1  came  by  here — I  moan  I  just 
happened  to  be  passing — and  1  thought 
if  it  was  a  walking  party —  Well,  why 
not  fO  along?  That's  the  way  it  struck 
mo.”  He  paused,  coughing  for  courage 
and  trying  to  look  easily  genial,  but  not 
succeeding;  then  he  added:  “Well,  us  I 
say,  that's  the  way  It  struck  mo— us  it 
were.  I  suppose  we  might  a*  well  be 
starting.” 


“Yes,  we  had!”  was  the  severe  re¬ 
joinder  of  Mr  Sanders;  und  he  plan  ! 
himself  at  Julia's  left,  seixang  upon  her 
parasol  and  opening  it  determinedly. 

Mr.  Ridgely  kept  himself  closely  li¬ 
the  lady's  right.  “You  were  mistaken 
Noble,  my  boy,”  he  said,  falsely  benev  re¬ 
lent.  "It  really  isn't  a  walking  party  - 
t hough  there's  Mis*  Florence*.  Nook 
Nobody's  asked  her  to  go  walking  t n. 
day!” 

But  Florence  took  this  satire  liter 
ally.  She  hopped  up  frum  the  cellar 
window  and  said  brightly:  '7  just  a- 
soon!  he's  do  have  a  walking  party 
I  just  as  soon  walk  with  Mr.  Dill  a* 
anybody,  and  we  can  all  keep  together 
kiri-J  of.*  With  that  she  stepped  con¬ 
fidently  to  the  side  of  the  select eO 
escort,  who  appeared  to  be  not  too  joy¬ 
ously  overcome  by  her  kindness,  yc. 
at  n  loss  how  to  avert  it. 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation 
during  which  a  malevolent  pleasur* 
slightly  disfigured  the  countenances  of 
the  two  gentlemen  who  stood  wBfc 
Julia;  but  when  Florence  pointed  ? 
a  house  across  the  street  and  remark^1 
"There’s  Great-uncle  Milford  and  Autir 
C'nelia;  they  been  lookin'  out  of  tho 
second  spure-room  window  about  h  M 
an  hour,”  Julia  uttered  an  cxclamatn'7: 

"Oh,  good  Heavens!”  she  said,  ar 
moved  with  decision  toward  the  gat. 
“Let's  go!” 

THUS  the  littla  procession  estarte 
Mr.  Sanders  and  the  sp  right! 
widower  at  beauty's  side,  with  V'a 
roce  and  Mr.  Dill  so  close  behind  tl  * 
before  they  had  gone  a  block.  New  la  v 
found  it  necessary  to  warn  this  r»*jr 
rank  that  the  heels  of  his  new  sh.* 
were  not  part  of  the  pavement.  Aft* 
that  the  rear  rank,  a  little  abash*- 
consented  to  fall  back  some  poc** 
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Julas  heightened  meanwhile, 

irjur  little  abated  *-  50m°  slight  cpi- 
Hxfcfl  attending  the  progress  of  the 
walking  party.  Her  aunt,  Fanny  Pat- 
term,  rocking  upon  u  porch,  rose  and 
evidently  called  to  some  one  within  the 
house,  whereupon  she  wag  joined  by 
her  invalid  sister,  Aunt  Carrie,  with  a 
trained  nurse  and  two  elderly  domes¬ 
tic?*  all  summoned  obviously  to  act  as 
a  whispering  audience  for  the  walking 
party  until  it  had  na&sed.  And  in  the 
front  yard  of  “the  Henry  Atwater 
bouse,”  at  the  next  corner,  young 
Cousin  Herbert  Atwater  underwent  a 
genuine  bedazzlement  at  sight  of  the 
party;  but  he  affected  more.  His  vio¬ 
lent  guxe  dwelt  tangent  upon  Florence, 
and  he  permitted  his  legs  slowly  to 
crumple  under  him,  until,  just  as  the 
party  came  nearest  him,  he  lay  pros¬ 
trate  upon  his  hack  in  a  dead  swoon, 
abashing  Florence,  however,  hut  little. 
Afterward  he  rose  and  followed  for  a 
time  m  a  burlesque  manner;  then  de¬ 
cided  to  return  home. 

“Old  heathen,”  said  Florence,  glanc¬ 
ing  bark  over  her  shoulder  as  he  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view. 

Mr.  Dill  was  startled  from  n  reverie 
inspired  by  the  back  of  Julia's  head. 
“  'Heathen*?”  he  said  in  plaintive  in¬ 


quiry. 

“I  meant  Herbert,”  Florence  in¬ 
formed  him.  “Cousin  Herbert  Atwater. 
He  was  following  us,  walking  Dutch.” 

M  ’Cousin  Herbert  Atwater’?”  said 
Noble  dreamily.  “‘Dutch’?” 

“He  won’t  any  more,”  said  Florence. 
"He  always  haas  to  show  off,  now  his 
voice  is  changing.”  She  spoke,  and  she 
al?o  walked,  with  dignity— a  rather 
dashing  kind  of  dignity,  which  was 
what  Herbert's  eccentricity  of  gait  in¬ 
tended  to  point  out  injuriously.  In 
fact,  never  before  hail  Florence  been 
mi  impressed  with  herself ;  never  before, 
indeed,  had  she  been  a  member  of  n 
grown-up  nevnfamily  party;  never  be¬ 
fore  had  she  gone  walking  with  an 
actual  adult  young  man  for  her  escort; 
and  she  felt  that  she  owed  it  to  her 
position  to  appear  in  as  brilliant  an 
aspect  as  possible.  She  managed  to 
give  herself  a  rhythmical,  switching 
motion,  as  she  walked,  sufficient  to 
cause  her  knee- length  skirt*  to  awing 
from  side  to  side — a  pomp  bringing 
her  the  brightest  satisfaction  as  she 
now  and  then  caught  the  effect  by 
stretching  her  head  far  enough  to  see 
down  behind,  over  her  shoulder.  And 
in  general  superciliousness  of  attitude 
ind  expression  she  reached  heights 
which  inevitably  would  have  attracted 
Attention  from  passers-by  if  Julia  had 
not  been  so  near. 

This  high  poise  of  Florence  waa . 
temporarily  threatened  when  the  walk¬ 
ing  party  passed  her  own  house.  Her 
mother  happened  to  be  sitting  near  an 
open  window  upstairs,  and,  after  gaz¬ 
ing  forth  with  warm  interest  at  Julia 
and  her  two  outwalkers,  Mrs.  Atwater's 
astonished  eyes  fell  upon  Florence  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  overflow.  Florence 
bowed  graciously. 

“Florence  lH  her  mother  called  down 
from  the  window;  whereupon  both 
Florence  and  her  aunt  Julia  were  in¬ 
stantly  apprehensive,  for  Mrs.  George 
Atwater’s  lack  of  tact  waa  a  legend  in 
the  family.  “Florence!  Where  on  earth 
are  you  gofaff?” 

"Never  mind,”  Florence  thought  it 
best  to  respond.  "Never  mind.” 

“You’d  better  come  in,”  Mrs.  Atwater 
railed,  her  voice  necessarily  louder  as 
the  walking  party  moved  onward. 

“Never  mind,”  Florence  called  back. 

Mrs.  Atwater  leaned  out  of  thr  win¬ 
dow.  “Where  art  you  going?  Come 
back  and  get  your  hat.  You'll  get  a 
sunstroke!”  . 

Florence  was  able  to  conceal  her  in¬ 
dignation.  and  merely  waved  a  hand  in 
airy  dismissal  as  the  walking  party 
pasted  from  Mrs.  Atwater's  sight,  leav¬ 
ing  her  still  shouting. 

Her  daughter  smiled  negligently  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  “She'll  get 
over  it!”  she  said. 

“Who?” 

“My  mother.  She  was  the  one  mak- 
in’  all  that  noise.”  said  the  damsel. 
“Sometime*  I  do  what  she  says;  some¬ 
times  1  don't.  It’s  all  according*  to 
the  way  I  feel.”  She  looked  up  in  her 
companion’s  face,  and  her  expression 
became  politely  fond  a*  she  thought 
how  uncouth  he  was,  for  in  Florence’s 
eye  Noble  Dill  was  truly  rare,  exqui¬ 
site,  and  unfamiliar;  and  she  believed 
that  he  was  also  obs,  too,  whatever  that 
meant.  She  had  thought  u  great  deal 
shout  him,  and  no  longer  ago  than  yes¬ 
terday  she  had  told  Kitty  Silver  that 
she  couldn't  see  “how  Aunt  Julia  could 
looA:  at  anybody  else!” 

Florence's  selection  of  Noble  Dill 


for  the  bright  traveler  of  her  dream  | 
skies  was  one  of  her  own  mysteries. 
Noble  was  not  beautiful;  neither  did  he 
present  to  the  ordinary  eye  of  man  any¬ 
thing  especially  rare,  exquisite,  unfa¬ 
miliar,  or  even  so  far  distinguished  as 
to  be  obsolete.  Except  for  the  emotion* 
within  him.  he  was  in  all  the  qualities 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  in  his  bodily 
contours  and  the  upparel  whicfl  shel¬ 
tered  these,  the  most  everyday  and  com¬ 
monplace  person  of  twenty-two-and-a-  , 
half  in  Florence's  visible  world.  The 
less  exposed  portions  of  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  his  left  hand  horc 
cigarette  stains,  seemingly  indelible; 
the  first  and  second  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  were  strongly  ornamented  in  a 
like  manner;  tokens  which  proved  him 
ambidextrous  to  but  a  limited  extent, 
however.  Moreover,  his  garments  and 
garnitures  were  not  so  notahle  a*  those 
of  either  Newland  Sanders  or  that  dap¬ 
per  antique,  Mr.  Ridpely.  Noble's  straw 
nat  might  have  hrightened  under  the 
treatment  of  lemon  juice  or  other  re¬ 
storative;  his  tie  was  folded  to  conceal 
a  spot  which  his  mother  would  have 
gasolined  to  nothingness  had  he  urged 
her,  and  his  own  recent  efforts  upon 
his  trousers  with  a  tepid  iron,  in  his 
bedchamber  at  home,  had  achieved  not 
coercion  but  a  mere  wheedling  which 
fulled  now  to  conceal  proofs  that  cloth 
responds  to  repeated  pressure  of  the 
human  knee. 

i 

ALL  in  all,  nothing  except  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  Noble's  fare  and  the  some¬ 
what  ill-chosen  pansy  in  his  buttonhole 
hinted  something  indeed  remarkable 
about  him.  Yet  even  that  was  some¬ 
thing  for  which  he  was  not  responsi¬ 
ble  himself ;  it  was  altogether  the  work 
of  Julia.  What  her  work  was,  in  the 
case  of  Noble  Dill,  may  he  expressed 
in  a  word — a  word  used  not  only  by 
the  whole  Atwater  family  connection, 
in  completely  expressing  Noble's  con¬ 
dition,  but  by  Noble’s  own  whole  family 
connection  a*  well.  This  complete  word 
was  “awful.” 

Florence  was  the  one  exception  on 
the  Atwater  side;  she  was  far,  far 
from  thinking  or  speaking  of  Noble 
Dill  in  that  way.  although,  until  she 
looked  up  “uncouth”  in  Webster’s  Col¬ 
legiate  Dictionary,  she  had  not  found 
suitable  means  to  describe  him.  And 
now,  as  she  walked  at  his  side,  she 
found  the  experience  nothing  short  of 
thrilling.  For  it  mu?t  ew  be  borne  j 
in  mind  that  this  was  her  first  and 
wholly  unexpected  outburst  into  soci¬ 
ety;  nrr  sensations  were  those  of  an 
obscure  und  irresponsible  aerolite  sud¬ 
denly  enveloped  in  the  terrestrial  air 
and  become  a  noble  meteor.  Her  cousin 
Herbert  would  have  felt  as  she  did  had 
he  been  transformed  (in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye)  from  an  ordinary  thirteen- 
year-old  boy  to  the  rider  of  a  capari¬ 
soned  horse  in  the  van  of  a  parading 
brass  band.  Florence  longed  to  »ay 
or  do  something  magnificent  -  some-  • 
thing  strange  and  exhilarating,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  her  new  station  in  life. 

It  was  this  longing,  and  by  no 
means  a  confirmed  unveracity,  which  1 
prompted  her  to  amplify  her  comments 
upon  her  own  filial  independence.  “Oh, 

I  guess  I  pretty  near  never  do  anything 
I  don’t  want  to,”  she  said.  “I  kind  of 
run  the  house  to  suit  myself.  I  guess 
if  the  truth  had  to  be  told,  I  just  ahout 
run  the  whole  Atwater  family,  when  it 
comes  to  that!” 

The  statement  was  so  noticeable 
that  it  succeeded  in  turning  Noble's 
attention  from  the  back  of  Julia's  head. 
“You  do?”  he  said,  and  his  tone  was 
one  of  genuine  inquiry.  His  condition 
was  such,  in  fact,  that  he  was  unable 
to  apply  hi*  mind  properly  to  matters 
which  came  before  it.  “Well,  that 
seems  queer,”  he  added  absently. 

“Oh,  I  don't  know!”  she  laughed, 
though  perhaps  unnaturally.  In  her 
increasing  exaltation  things  appeared 
actually  to  he  as  she  wished  them  to 
be;  an  atmosphere  both  queenly  and 
adventurous  seemed  to  invest  her, 
and  no  doubt  any  remnants  of  hu¬ 
man  caution  in  her  were  assuaged 
to  peace  by  the  circumstance  that  her 
aunt  Julia's  attention  was  suhjcct  to 
the  strong  demands  necessarily  imposed 
upon  anybody  taking  a  walk  between 
two  gentlemen  who  do  not  “speak”  to 
each  other.  “Oh,  1  don't  know,”  said 
Florence.  “The  family's  used  to  it  by 
this  time.  I  guess.  The  way  I  do  things, 
they  An/  to  be.  I  guess.  When  they 
don't  like  it  I  don't  say  much  for  a 
while,  then  I  just — ”  She  paused, 
waiting  for  her  imagination  to  supply 
a  sequel  to  the  drama  just  sketched. 
“Well,  I  guess  they  kind  of  find  out 
they  better.”  she  concluded  darkly. 
“They  don't  bother  around  loo  much!”  I 
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MI  suppose  not,"  said  Noble,  his 
vacancy  and  credulity  continuing  to 
dovetail  perfectly. 

"You  bet  not!”  the  exuberant  Flor¬ 
ence  thought  proper  to  suggest  as  a 

E referable  expression.  And  then  she 
ad  clearly  an  inspiration  to  enliven 
his  dreamy  interest  in  her  conversation. 
"Grandpa,  he’s  the  one  I  kind  of  run 
moat  or  all  of  'em.  He’s  about  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  so  he  hasn't  got  too  much 
sens*.  What  I  mean,  he  hasn’t  got  too 
much  sense  left,  you  know.  Just  him¬ 
self.  So  I  haf  to  sort  of  take  holt 
every  now  and  then.”  She  lowered  her 
voice  a  little,  some  faint  whisper  of 
discretion  reaching  her  inward  ear. 
"Aunt  Julia  can't  do  a  thing  with  him, 
you  know?  I  guess  that's  maybe  the 
reason  she  kind  of  depen'a  on  me  so 
much;  or  anyway  somep'm  like  that. 
You  know,  f'r  instance,  1  had  to  help 
talk  grandpa  into  lettin'  her  send  to 
New  York  for  her  things.  Aunt  Julia 
gets  all  her  things  in  New  York." 

Undeniably,  Mr.  Dill's  Interest  flick- 
ered  up.  "Things?  What  things?” 

"Oh.  all  her  things/1  said  Florence. 
"What  I  was  goin’  to  tell  you;  you 
know  grandpa  just  hates  everybody. 
He  hates  everybody  calling  on  her  all 
the  time,  and  everything.  He  just 
can't  stand  ’em.  because  he’d  like  to 
have  some  peace  and  quiet  once  in  a 
while  in  his  own  house,  he  says,  in¬ 
stead  of  all  this  moil  and  turmoil,  and 
because  the  doctor  said  all  the  matter 
with  her  was  she  cats  too  much  candy, 
and  they  keep  sendin’  more  all  the 
time  and  there's  somep’m  the  trouble 
with  grandpa;  it  makes  him  skk  to 
smell  violets;  he  had  it  ever  since  he 
was  a  little  boy,  and  he  can't  help  it; 
and  he  hates  animals,  and  they  keep 
sendin’  her  Airedales  and  Persian  kit¬ 
tens,  and  then  there  was  that  alligator 
came  from  Florida  and  upset  Kitty 
Silver  tcrrihly — and  so,  you  see,  grand- 

fu  just  hates  the  whole  everlasting 
usiness.” 

Mr.  Dill  nodded  and  spoke  with  con¬ 
viction;  ”Hc'»  absolutely  right — abso¬ 
lutely!” 

"Well — some  ways,'*  said  Florence; 
and  she  added  confidentially:  "Grandpa 
seems  to  think  you're  about  as  had  as 
any  of  ’em.” 

"What?” 

"Wall!*1  Florence  exclaimed,  with  up¬ 
ward  gestures  both  of  eye  and  of  hand, 
to  signify  what  she  left  untold  of  Mr. 
Atwater's  orations  upon  his  favorite 
subject:  Noble  Dill.  "Sometimes  it's 
just  torrable!” 

Noble  breathed  heavily,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  betokei.ed  unlooked-for  and 
uncalled-for  suffering,  hut  a  thought 
struggled  to  him  and  a  brightening 
appeared  upon  him.  "You  mean — ”  be 
began.  "That  is — you  mean,  terrible 
for  your  aunt  Julia?  You  mean  hia  in¬ 
justice  about  me  makes  her  feel  ter¬ 
ribly?” 

"No,”  said  Florence,  for  some  reason 
becoming  truthful  entirely  instead  of 
partially — though  only  for  the  moment. 
"No;  l  mean  the  way  he  goes  on  about 
everybody.  Aunt  Julia's  kind  of  used 
to  it.”  Here  the  truthful  moment  came 
definitely  to  its  conclusion,  but  Flor¬ 
ence  continued  without  any  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  change:  "You  needn't  worry 
about  him  long  as  I'm  on  your  side.  He 
won't  do  anything  much  to  you  if  I 
say  so— hardly  anything  at  nU.”  And 
then,  with  almost  a  tenderness  as  she 
marked  the  insufficient  reassurance  de¬ 
noted  by  the  facial  expression  of  her 
companion,  she  said  handsomely:  "He 
won’t  say  a  word.  I'll  tell  him  not  to.” 

NOBLE  was  dazed — no  novelty,  for  he 
had  been  dazed  almost  continually 
during  thr  past  seven  months,  ever 
since  an  evening  when,  dancing  with 
Julia,  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life, 
he  had  noticed  for  the  first  time  what 
she  looked  like.  I  This  was  his  mother's 
description,  and  his  mother  was  u  more 
accurate  person  than  the  ludy  at  whose 
side  he  whs  now  walking.)  Somewhere, 
he  vaguely  recalled,  he  had  read  of  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  certain 
kinds  of  children  possess  over  whole 
households;  he  knew,  too,  what  favor¬ 
ite  grandchildren  can  do  with  grand¬ 
fathers,  and.  no  doubt  a  little  hazily, 
he  accepted  Florence  at  her  face  value, 
as  a  powerful  fore*-  in  the  Atwater 
family,  practically  the  sole  controller 
of  her  grandfather,  parent  of  Julia 
and  consequently  a  potency  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  possibilities  in  the  fabric  of 
Noble’s  own  destiny.  The  effect  upon 
him  was  altogether  base;  he  immedi¬ 
ately  sought  hy  flattery  to  increase  and 
retain  her  kindness. 

"I  guess  your  family  probably  do 
step  round  pretty  lively  when  you  want 
’em  to."  he  said,  in  this  craven  mood. 


"I  would,  I  expect,  myself.  I'd  do 
about  anything  you  wanted  me  to. 
Most  people  would,  I  expect.” 

Straightway  the  slender  chest  of 
Florence  puffed  out  visibly;  and  with 
Noble's  credulity  her  own  belief  in  her 
powers,  a  belief  somewhat  ethereal 
heretofore,  became  solidified.  Withal 
she  was  the  more  heavily  charged  for 
even*louder  and  grander  explosions.  It 
was  her  great  afternoon. 

She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
switching  skirt,  and  increased  its  radius 
of  action,  though  this  probably  re¬ 
quired  more  exercise,  compared  to  the 
extent  of  ground  covered,  than  nnv  lady 
member  of  a  walking  party  had  ever 
taken,  merely  as  a  pedestrian,  until 
that  present  time. 

"Well,  judging  by  the  family,”  she 
admitted,  "I  guess  mast  anybody  would 
do  what  I  wanted  ’em  to.  It's  kind  of 
in  the  way  I  tell  'em  to,  I  guese." 

"How’s  that?”  he  asked  innocently. 

"Well,  1  just — "  She  paused,  threat¬ 
ened  by  an  unexpected  vacuum  in  her 
imagination.  Then  her  eye  rose  to  the 
overhanging  branch  of  a  shade  tree 
just  ahead  of  them.  "P’ju  like  to  see 
me  chin  myself?"  she  asked,  halting 
beneath  it  "I  bet  I  could  skin  the  cat 
on  that  limb.  D’Ju  like  to  see  me  do  it?" 

"I  would  so!*  Thus  the  poor  flat¬ 
terer  seemingly  enthused. 

She  became  thoughtful,  remembering 
that  she  was  now  a  lady.  "I  can,  but 
1  won’t,”  she  said;  and  they  went  on. 
"I  used  to  do  lota  of  things  like  that 
I  used  to  whrnevrr  I  felt  like  it.  I  could 
chin  myself  four  times  and  Herbert 
only  three.  I  was  lots  better  than  Her¬ 
bert  when  I  used  to  do  all  kinds  of 
things  like  that.” 

So  true  wus  this  she  had  proved  it 
no  longer  ago  than  the  day  before  on 
a  "turning  pole"  in  Herbert's  hack  yard, 
and  she  was  irked  by  the  genteel  second 
thought  which  checked  the  proposed 
present  demonstration  of  her  acrubacy. 
She  wished  to  dazzle,  and  suffered  from 
bottled  impulses.  Then,  just  before  her, 
on  the  sidewalk,  she  saw  her  chance  for 
a  new  brillianry. 

IT  was  a  sleeping  baby  in  a  wicker 
baby  carriage,  which  stood,  unattended, 
directly  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement. 
Unfortunately,  both  of  Julia's  escort¬ 
ing  gentlemen  insisted  upon  passing 
with  her  to  the  right  of  this  obstacle, 
neither  willing  to  be  even  so  little  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  in  the  other’s  favor — 
to  such  gingerly  measurings  of  an  eye¬ 
lash  were  they  reduced  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  batunce  in  which  Julia  energetically 
labored  to  maintain  them.  But  the 
space  was  narrow,  and  Newland  San¬ 
ders  in  a  hot  hurry  to  crowd  by; 
his  elbow  smote  the  perambulator's 
top,  lowered  to  protect  the  slumberer, 
and  the  babv  awoke,  uttering  plaintive 
little  cries.  Newland  gave  not  a  thought, 
hut  hastened  on  with  Julia  and  Mr. 
Kidgely,  for  Julia  had  begun  to  set 
the  pace  briskly,  her  state  of  mind 
being  in  strong  contradiction  to  the 
net  cheerfulness  she  preserved  upon 
that  harmful  face  of  nera.  Inwardly 
her  attention  was  concentrated,  as  she 
afterward  explained,  upon  the  struggle 
to  survive  sanely  a  trying  experience. 
"I  kept  saying  to  myself,”  she  suid— 
"I  kept  saying:  'If  I  only  live  through 
this  without  going  crazy!'”  In  her 
preoccupation  she  did  not  notice  the 
protests  of  the  baby  behind  her. 

But  Florence  did!  Here  she  not 
only  might  gratify  her  profound 
motherliness,  but  she  could  perform 
some  of  the  grandest  gTown-up  ges¬ 
ticulations  possible  to  newly  thirteen, 
feminine — and  with  the  admired  Noble 
Dill  for  gallery!  She  rushed  upon  the 
perambulator,  jerked  the  occupant  into 
a  semiupright  position  upon  hi*  bottled 

Ci How,  and  began  to  soothe  him— at 
ast  histrionically — in  a  tone  of  voiie 
which  the  baby  found  unfamiliar, 
threatening,  and  wild. 

"Oo  ippsy  dollin'!”  Florence  vocif¬ 
erated,  hovering,  patting,  running  from 
one  side  of  the  perambulator  to  the 
other  and  back  again.  ”OA.  oo  ippsv, 
peshus,  dollin’  sin'!  Is  she  frightened 
l«*r  out  all  alone  on  a  nassy  hid  street! 
Nussin'  hurtums  muvnmsie's  peshus. 
ippsy  babeums!"  Then  she  stood  at 
trie  foot  of  the  perambulator,  and  first 
raised  her  arm*  high  overhead;  then, 
shouting,  brought  them  down,  and 
stooping  suddenly,  clasped  the  baby's 
chest  with  vigorous  hands 

"Oooh  ippsy  ippsy,  itchy.  Coo!  Oooh, 
itty.  ippsy,  itchy.  Coo!” 

The  terrified  baby  gasped  in  horror; 
then,  finding  it*  lungs,  screamed  to  the 
utmost.  Florence  continued  to  reassure 
it  with  calisthenics. 

"Perhaps  we’d  better  be  going  on.” 
Noble  suggested  nervously.  "The 
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Summer  Colds 

Loden's  give  real  comfort  to  note 
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i;>f!S  h»v*  turned  the  corner.  She —  she  was  playing  that  she  wm  the 
they  — 1 "  mother  and  Noble  Dill  the  father. 

lint  Florence  lifted  the  baby  from  She  convinced  herself  that  one  or  two 
is  r jfr iajfr  and  swung  ft  dangerously  strangers,  passing  the  group,  took  this 
ti'jrd  fro,  and  up  nnd  down,  in  the  air.  to  be  the  situation. 

-fTdcjms  by  baby,*'  she  sang.  That  is.  It  was  a  rapture. 

-,r  ntention  was  musical.  “Rockuinx 
If  h*liy  in  um»  tree  top—*' 

Noble  became  a  little  more  pressing. 
lMugh  timidly  so.  “She — they  really 
r.rht  get  away  from  us  altogether,” 

!/f  <*id.  MWe*d  better — ” 

Florence  replaced  the  baby  in  the 
ctrTiuge.  where  its  vehemence  did  not 
ate.  She  was  incapable  of  parting 
Inm  it. 

“Oh,  I  couldn't  leave  poor  little  Sarah 
il  like  this,- Mr.  Dill!”  she  exclaimed 
ai porta ntly.  ''Just  look!  Sitting  all 
•  one  out  here  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
u  vi cant  lot  with  nobody  at  all  any- 
* U res  around !"  Then  she  r»>memhered 
i  /rown-up  nhrasc  that  would  do  hand- 
••aiely.  “Why,  her  mother  would  never 
forgivt  me  in  the  world!*’ 

“But  her  mother  or  her  nurse  or 
;:mebody  has  probably  just  gone  some¬ 
where  for  a  minute  or—” 

“Why,  how  could  we  tcllf"  the  Hcter- 
Ti-cd  girl  inquired  reproachfully  “It* 
ir  own  second  cousin,  little  Sarah  At- 
nler  Burges*,  and  they  have  a  very 
-•miens  colored  darky  nurse  for  her. 

<hr  might  not  come  back  for  her  at  all. 
ih.  I  couldn't  leave  her  like  this,  Mr. 


THEY  turned  the  rornrr  and  saw  the 
others  of  the  walking  party  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  advance  of  them, 
for  Julia,  in  her  stride,  went  like  a 
xtrong  fugitive.  Nohlc  was  in  two  minds 
us  to  the  wisdom  of  coming  up  with  her, 
but  when  he  beheld  the  charmed  figure 
thus  hastening  and  fluttering  against 
the  afternoon  light,  he  could  not  choose; 
his  feet  would  have  borne  him  forward 
had  the  baby  he  perambulated  been 
twins.  Noble  hurried;  he  hurried  and 
perspired;  his  complexion  could  not 
safely  have  taken  a  more  vivid  tint. 

The  overstimulated  Florence,  mean¬ 
while,  skipped  and  trotted  beside  the 
whooping  fKTumhulator,  equaling  it  in 
vociferousnexs  and  in  other  ways  help¬ 
ing  to  make  lively  the  progress  of  the 
unusual  little  caravan.  And  presently 
Julia  and  her  two  close  companions 
were  conscious  of  something  noisy  not 
fur  behind  them,  but  for  a  little  time 
remained  unaware  that  the  noise  bore 
any  definite  relation  to  themselves 
During  this  interval  the  hubbub  was 
continuously  maintained  at  a  distance 
of  ubout  eighty  feet  behind  them. 

Noble  felt  that  to  be  close  enough. 
II ix  filing  toward  the  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  condition  had  become 
one  of  bitter  animosity,  mitigated,  in 
respect,  to  Florence,  only  by  his  coward¬ 
ly  fear  of  offending  her.  hut  in  respect 
to  the  baby  not  mitigated  at  all.  If 
he  could  have  been  alone  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  a  few  minutes,  Noble  would 
have  xaid  things  that  Mrs.  Dill,  his 
mother,  did  not  know  he  knew. 

Now  approaching  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  there  came  lightly 
strolling  a  gentleman  even  more  be¬ 
dizened  than  the  merrily  appareled 
kidgcly;  and  at  sight  of  him  Florence's 
championship  of  Noble  temporarily  pre¬ 
vailed  over  her  passion  for  minister¬ 
ing  to  babies. 

•'Look,"  she  said.  “It's  that  ole 
Mister  Clnirdyce.” 

”(>h,  I  know  him!"  Noble  muttered, 
but  this  was  an  understatement,  since, 
like  Nrwland  Sanders  and  Mr.  Ridgely, 
Noble  and  Mr.  Cluirdycc  knew  each  other 
so  well  that  they  no  longer  “spoke.” 

Florence  went  on.  “He's  the  one 
sent  her  the  alligator  when  he  was 
in  Florida,  and  it  was  over  three  feet 
long.  She  had  it  put  in  the  kitchen 
sink,  and  when  Kitty  Silver  came  down 
in  the  morning  it  was  looking  at  her 
over  the  edge  of  it.  and  she  nrver  got 
so  upset  in  her  whole  life!  My,  how 
grandpa  does  hate  him!*' 

Mr.  Clairdyce  was  destined  to  cause 
more  trouble  immediately.  Ax  he 
bowed  to  Julia,  from  across  the  street, 
he  hesitated,  and  seemed  of  a  mind 
brazenly  to  loin  the  trio,  but  un  in¬ 
sistent  assault  upon  his  earn  had  logi¬ 
cal  effect  upon  his  eyes;  they  roved 
unwillingly  from  Julia  to  the  rear  of 
/of  to  take  her.  her  walking  party,  and  opened  wider 
ust  everything  in  happy  surprise.  With  every  element 

of  conspicuousness 
he  uttered  a  loud 
laugh,  then  went  on 
his  way,  having 
abruptly  changed 
his  mind  about  join¬ 
ing  the  party. 

His  conspicuous 
laugh  was  what 
caused  Julia  to 
glance  aver  her 
shoulder  and  come 
to  a  halt. 

“Noble  Dill!”  she 
cried. 

”llere  we — here 
we  are,”  Noble  fal¬ 
tered. 

“Whose  child  is 
that?” 

“It's  dear  little 
Cousin  Sarah  At¬ 
water  Burgess,** 
Florence  explained 
complacently. 
"That  ole  colored 
darky  nur*e  left 
her  out  on  the  side¬ 
walk  by  a  vacant 
lot  all  alone,” 
“Then  why  didn't 
you  leave  her 
there?”  demanded 
Julia,  addressing 
herself  principally 
to  Noble  Dill.  And 
as  he  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  explain,  she 
turned  upon  Flor¬ 
ence. 


-But  the  nurse  might  not  come  back 
fir  a  long  time,”  Noble  suggested  deso- 
Airtyr  looking  over  his  shoulder  in  the 
lincUon  of  the  corner  where  the  re*t 
,f  the  walking  party  had  vanished. 
Tm  afraid  if  we  don't  hurry — ” 
n  till  you  what  well  do,”  said 
Fkttnce  with  brightest  enthusiasm. 
•Well  take  her  with  us!  We  can't 
leave  her  here,  and  I'd  just  lor  e  to  have 
her  along.  We  can  take  her  with  us 
•  the  walking  party,  and  then  well 
tike  her  home.  You  push  the  wagon, 
ini  III  walk  along  close  ’side  of  it  and 
-.op  quieting  her. 

“But — ” 

“UH  be  just  lovely!”  Florence  in- 
ned  warmly.  “Take  holt  of  the 
undMtr  and  push;  that's  all  you 
Ilf  to  do,  Mr.  Dill.” 

If  Noble  had  not  feared  to  lose  the 
fiver  of  this  powerful  influence  with 
i;  n's  dreaded  father,  he  might  have 
frred  further  demur,  in  obedience  to 
'irious  reasoning  voices  within  him. 
Br  hud  a  hazy  notion  that  it  was  not 
iDrely  proper  to  walk  away  with  a 
4by  in  this  manner,  even  at  the  com- 
rund  of  the  infant’s  second  cousin,  but 
rich  more  keenly  he  felt  a  strong  re- 
fulfion  toward  the  idea  of  pushing  a 
taby  carriage  under  any  circumstances, 
i-.d  particularly  in  a  walking  party  of 
xhirh  Julia  Atwater  was  a  member. 
Florence  wax  too  much  for  him. 
Hurry,  Mr.  Dill!”  she  commanded. 
“It's  abslutely  the  only  thinjr  we  can 
to.  The  family'd  never  forgive  me  if 
1  left  this  child  out  here  in  the  street 
like  this — never  in  the  world!  If  that 
c It  colored  darky  woman  comes  back, 
vA  Sarah  isn't  here,  it'll  1m?  a  lesson 
to  her;  that’s  all.  W* 

Mr.  Dill,  and  that's 
Urn?  in  to  it!  You 
take  holt  of  the 
Un  d  I  ebar  and 
pash;  ['ll  keep  the 
btby  quiet.” 

After  a  mute  ♦ 

**rch  of  all  hori- 
2<os,  Noble  nban- 
4:ned  hope  of  a 
presidential  nurse, 
lock  hold  of  the 
hand  1  el>  a  r,  and 
Pushed,  while  Flor¬ 
ence  walked  beside 
the  perambulator, 
flourinhed  her  arms 
and  itchy-coned  at 
the  top  of  her 
7t*et.  The  baby  re- 
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The  “Why”  of  the  Hood  Extra  “Ply” 

The  famous  Hood  outdoor  sign  will 
introduce  you  to  the  sign  of  a  Hood 
Dealer  in  a  near-by  town  or  city.  Look  him 
up  for  an  educational  test. 

Take  in  your  hand  the  4"  section  construction 
of  a  Hood  Arrow  Tread  Tire.  Count  the  plies 
of  finest  fabric.  Remember  that  fabric,  the 
strength  and  substance  of  it,  is  the  backbone 
of  the  tire. 

Compare  the  Hood  4"  section  construction 
with  any  A'1  or  even  4 ’j "  section  of  a 
“standard”  tire.  You  will  discover  4'j" 
strength  in  a  Hood  4"  tire.  ’ 

The  price  is  slightly  higher,  but  the  cost  per 
mile  much  less. 

If  you  do  not  find  a  Hood  Dealer  near  you, 
look  him  up  on  the  page  in  the  1918  Blue 
Book  opposite  the  contents  page.  That  will 
direct  you  to  where  you  may  be  shown 
the  “why”  of  that  extra  “ply.”  Your  judg¬ 
ment  will  do  the  rest.  Try  a  Hood  Tire. 

Hood  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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•’How  do  you  know  it's  Cousin  Sarah 
Burl'll  little  inrl?  I  can't  tell  hnbies 
of  that  agti  apart,  and  1  certainly  don’t 
believe  you  can.** 

“Why,  1  £uc9!<  I  know  my  ovrn  little 
second  cousin,  don't  1?" 

“Well,  /  don't!”  Julia  retorted;  And 
»hc  stooped  to  look  more  ckffiHy  At  the 
hahy,  who  «till  nobly  complained.  "That 
doesn't  look  like  Cousin  Sarah's  child 
to  me,"  she  said  inconsistently 

Florence  yet  retained  her  airy 
superiority,  and  she  laughed  in  dis¬ 
dain.  “Well,  I  jruesa  if  I  couldn't  tell 
batnea  apart,  anyhow  I  can  tell  baby 
earring**,  can't  I?  This  is  exactly  like 
the  one  Cousin  Sarah  tfot  for  the  baby, 
because  I  wan  with  her  when  *he  bought 
it."  At  thin  point  Florence  momentarily 
forgot  that  her  aunt  Julia  was  less  im¬ 
pressionable  and  better  informed  than 
Noble  Dill,  and  *he  added:  4,C ouxin 
Sarah  got  mr  to  pick  it  out  for  her." 

*Wkmtt*  Julin  crifd. 

Florence  was  but  slightly  abashed. 
“Well,  anyway,  1  was  with  her." 

“If  it  i/r  little  Sarah,"  Julia  said  with 
determination,  “well  have  to  take  her 
straight  home  It's  only  two  blocks. 
I’m  glad  to  gay!" 

T  M  M  EDI ATELY  she  turned  and  set  off. 
ibut  not  more  hastily  than  Newland 
Sanders  and  the  alert  Ridgely  placed 
themselvee  beside  her  and  strode  with 
her.  pace  for  pace.  Florence  marched 
noxt  behind,  briskly  enough,  though 
for  some  reason  she  abandoned  her 
efforts  to  encourage  the  baby,  and  wa* 
beginning  to  look  thoughtful.  Noble 
perceived  that  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  perambulator  had  been  left  to 
him.  He  followed  closely,  swallowing, 
pushing  the  noisy  little  carriage,  and 
murmuring  and  murmuring  to  it. 

Florence's  thoughtfulness  increased 
to  a  sudden  profundity  as  the  party 
came  to  a  hAlt  in  an  irregular  line  out¬ 
side  Cousin  Sarah  Atwater  Burgess’s 
iron  picket  fence.  In  the  ample  side 
yard,  beneath  a  pleasant  maple  tree, 
sat  Cousin  Sarah  herself,  moving  con¬ 
tentedly  in  a  rocking-chair  of  wicker, 
and  near  her  a  middle-aged  colored 
woman  gently  lUmd  a  hammock  con¬ 
taining  a  lacy  bundle. 

Julio  called  in  a  high  voice,  a  strain 
of  emntion  in  it  ;  “Cousin  Sarah  V 

Cousin  Sarah  stopped  rocking  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder.  "Yes?" 

“Cousin  Sarah,"  Julia  called  in  that 
same  strained  high  voice — “Couain 
Sarah,  is  that  yowr  haby  in  that  ham¬ 
mock  V 

Cousin  Sarah  rose  to  her  feet;  she 
had  married  rather  late  in  life,  and  was 
hleased  with  but  the  one  child.  “I'm 
told  so!"  she  said  indignantly.  She 
began  to  walk  toward  the  fence,  but 
Julia  turned  away  quickly. 

“Flortnet  Atwater,  where  are  yoi* 
going?” 

Florence,  halting  at  a  little  distance, 
replied  in  an  urgent  voice:  “Mamma 
told  me  I  had  to  be  home  by  three 
o'clock,  and  I  just  remembered  it’s  way 
past.  Honestly,  it's  somep’m  she  wanted 
me  to  do  that's  uw'ftg  important!" 

•Where's  that  vacant  htf  said 
Julia.  "Y'ou  march  ahead!" 

There  was  a  terriblenesB  in  Julia's 
voice.  Florence  marched  ahead,  and 
her  back  was  expressive. 

And  Fate  hung  upon  Noble's  neck; 
again  he  perceived  that  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  accursed  baby  car¬ 
nage.  The  caravan  moved  on,  dis¬ 
regardful  of  Mrs.  Burgess  and  her 
continued  appruach  to  the  fence  in  a 
state  of  flaming  inquiry. 

At  the  anlewulk  boundary  of  a  va¬ 
cant  lot  a  young  workman  in  overalls 
and  two  colored  boys  stood  talking  over 
some  recent  matters  which  had  chanced 
to  come  under  their  observation,  when 
silcncr  fell  Upon  them  with  the  ap 
p roach  of  a  creutur*  radiant  beyond 
thrir  previous  experience,  yet  not  radi¬ 
ant  with  joy.  With  her  came  two 
flushed  gentlemen;  behind  her  slunk 
a  wrecked-looking  person  acting  as 
motor  for  a  plaintive  baby  carriage; 
while  preceding  hbr  marched  a  rather 
little  girl,  smaller  than  usual. 

Julia  tensely  addressed  herself  to  the 
young  workman  in  overalls.  “Do  you 
know  anything  about  u  baby  missing 
from  near  here?" 

He  proved  loquacious.  “Well.  I  should 
My  so"'  he  replied.  “Woman  jest  a  few 
minutes  ago  lookin'  fer  one;  I  never  did 
see  no  seen  a  conniption  fit!  Serms  she 
li  ft  a  baby  a-settin’  in  hi*  baby  carriage 
right  on  this  here  sidewalk  because  she 
say »  she  seen  a  brother  of  hern  a-drivin* 
a  delivery  wagon  up  that  alley  yonder 
that  she  hadn’t  see  fer  five  months  and 
lost  track  of  him  complete,  and  she 
knowed  nobody  wouldn't  tech  no  baby 
t  ha  tawny;  so  she  run  up  the  alley  about 


half  a  mild,  and  never  ketched  up  wit! 
him.  and  come  on  back, and  there  wasn* 
no  baby  nowhere.  Well,  sir,  you '4 
ought  to  heerti  the  fus*  she  made.  Mb 
I  was  cornin'  along  right  about  when 
that  old  gentleman  with  the  violet  but 
tunholo  tokeiy'*  a-standin’  now.  and  ! 
wasn't  thlnkin*  about  nothin'  much 
anyway  not  about  no  woman  lettin*  our 
a  holler  like  that,  and  all  of  a  auddei 
I  looked  up,  and  1  tern  this  here  woman 
and  thinks  1  to  myself — " 

Julia  interrupted  sharply:  "Neve! 
mind,  please.  What  was  her  name' 
Who  was  she?" 

“Why,  lady,  /  don’t  know.  I  wai 
walkin'  along  right  as  it  might  be  now 
like  this.  1 — " 

“Whose  baby  Hid  she  say  it  want4* 

“Hem." 

“Where  did  ohe  go?" 

"Well,"  said  the  workman.  "It  wa* 
like  this:  I  says  to  her:  'Don’t  wuU 
no  more  time  around  here!4  I  aaya,  'he 
cause  if  ftovncbotly'a  gone  and  tuck  you* 
child  away  from  you,'  I  says,  ‘why 
what's  the  use  your  wastin’  a  w'bok 
lot  o*  time?*  I  naya.  ‘What-  y#N  want 
to  do.’  I  says.  4i»  to  jump  on  n  atnei 
car,*  I  says,  'and  go  on  down  to  police 
headquarters  and  get  the  police  oul 
after  'em,’  1  aaya— 

But  it  was  not  necessary  to  await 
the  young  workman's  development  ol 
this  climax;  Julia  whirled  abouL 

“ Florence  Atwater!'4 

Florence  was  not  present.  She  had 
felt  that  it  would  now  be  better  t« 
leave  the  little  stranger  entirely  on  the 
hands  of  Noble  Dill,  her  aunt  Juiiu. 
Mr.  Rldgelr,  and  Newland  Sanders: 
and  she  had  quietly  vanished  into  that 
alley  wherein  the  buhy’s  mother  had 
vainly  pursued  a  loat  brother. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  minute* 
later  Florence 'a  mother  heard  her 
daughter  sweeping  the  “upstairs  back 
hair*  and  earnestly  singing  a  hymn  up 
she  swept.  Thus  she  sang: 

Row  hatr  a-/w2.  cleff  nr  me. 

Let  me  high  dmynell  /fw  thee, 
WhiU  the  ncarurr  11  n-tcrzrotl, 
White  the  lempws  HU  w  nigh, 
Raw  Into  a-jwr,  elrff  or  me, 
t*et  me  high  dmysoU  /rn  thee! 

“Florence!"  Mrs.  Atwater  culled 
down  the  hall.  “How  in  the  world 
do  you  happen  to  be  doing  that?” 

“Singing,  mamma,  do  you  mean?" 
Florence  paused  to  ask  in  a  sweet, 
deferential  voice. 

“Singing  a  hymn — and  sweeping! 
What—" 

“Why,  mamma, dear,"  the  sweet  voice 
made  reply,  "I  just  noticed  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  Annie  hadn't  swept  up  very 
clean  around  here,  so  I  thought  it  would 
be  right  for  me  to  do  it.  I  want  to  do 
something  good  like  this  every  day." 
The  sound  of  sweeping  increased,  and 
the  hymn  was  resumed: 

Ritxr  knr  a-ia:  cleffi  or  me, 

Let  me  hign  dm  gut  II  fin  thee  «  .  . 

The  abnormal  sounds  continued. 

Dumfounded,  Mrs.  Atwater  slowly 
returned  to  her  room;  and  her  pres¬ 
sure  of  marveling  remained  until  it 
was  relieved,  though  her  general  men¬ 
tal  condition  was  not.  by  a  conversa¬ 
tion  over  the  telephone  to  which  Bhe 
was  presently  summoned. 

THAT  evening  many  symptoms  of 
Florence's  budding  character  wen* 
seriously  considered  and  discussed  by 
her  parents  as  they  sat  upon  their 
veranda  in  the  dusk.  But,  overhead, 
their  daughter's  window  was  open,  and 
they  could  hear  her  murmuring  in  a 
crooning  voice,  In  that  solitary  chamber 
where  she  was  held  in  penal  confine 
merit.  "Listen!"  said  Mrs.  Atwater. 
“How  she  can  #i>ip  after  all  we've  said 
to  her— and  when  she  knows  that  Julia 
even  heard  every  word  she  said  to  Noble 
Dill  about  her  grandfather — it 'a  too 
much  for  me!"  Florence  crooned  on: 

Raw  kor  4I-/M.I,  clef  or  me. 

Let  me  high  dmynelt  fin  thee! 

“Probably  thinks  she's  a  martyr,”  said 
her  father.  “Singing  in  her  lonely  cell  !*’ 
But  he  was  mistaken  “Rock  ot  Ages" 
was  now  for  Florence  a  cradle  side 
lullaby.  She  was  seated  upon  her  bed.  and 
with  a  gentle  hand  moved  a  rocking 
chair  to  and  fro,  soothingly  to  and  fro. 

While  the  tern  pile  till  is  nigh. 
Raw  kav  4i-/#ix  cltfi  or  me, 

Let  me  to  thy  6osomi  Hy l 

Florence  was  perfectly  happy:  ah* 
was  playing  that  she  was  the  mother 
and  Noble  Dill  the  father. 

Mr.  Tarkington'w  next  vtory  in  this 
entitled  " The  Three  Zoological 
Wishes”  t rill  ajjj/rnr  nr  an  early  issue 
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Salesmanship 

ConUMOOtt  from  fit .or  it 

who  has  the  kind  of  personality  which 
amiles  und  shows  ita  teeth  ami  wiggles 
— yea,  literally  wiggles.  When  she  ap¬ 
proaches  you  to  leatn  what  brand  of 
cigar  you  want,  you  feel  a*  if  you  ought 
to  propose  marriage  to  her,  if  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  unmarried,  or,  if  married,  that 
you  should  promise  to  do  something  for 
her  in  your  will.  Only  yesterday  I  vis. 
ited  this  place  to  buy  three  articles.  I 
bought  one,  thrust  it  into  my  pocket, 
and  escaped  without  the  other  two.  The 
young  lady  put  me  positively  into  a 
panic.  She  used  her  personality  until 
it  hurt-  Without  doubt  she  was  think¬ 
ing:  MHow  nice  I  am  to  this  poor  drab 
man.  I'm  treating  him  so  differently 
from  the  way  most  sales  girls  would 
treat  that  type  of  man.  I'll  bet  he 
appreciates  it," 

She  did  treat  me  differently,  but  I 
didn't  appreciate  it.  Instead  I  got  nerv¬ 
ous  and  frightened-  The  young  lady 
overplayed  her  personality.  I  wonder 
if  our  Indianapolis  lady  is  at  all  like 
her.  I  wonder  if  she  renders  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  dowagers,  matrons,  and 
misses  a  trifle  uncomfortable  by  too 
much  personality.  I  notice  she  makes 
it  a  point  to  select  becoming  colors  and 
styles.  Does  she  do  it  tactfully,  or  does 
her  personality  strike  a  patronising  note 
which  unpleasantly  reminds  the  sallow 
woman  of  her  yellow  akin  and  th«  stout 
woman  of  her  embonpoint? 

If  my  Indianapolis  lady  misuses  her 
personality,  I  am  rather  confident  that 
she  overplays  it-  The  vividness  of  her 
letter  indicates  that  she  would  not  be 
likely  to  underplay  anything.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  the  barest  chance  that 
she  may  underplay  her  personality.  A 
noticeably  restrained  personality  among 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  is  particular¬ 
ly  a  Fifth  Avenue  vice,  yet  it  is  not 
confined  solely  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Re¬ 
strained  personality  is  like  a  too  tight¬ 
ly  laced  corset.  Neither  is  comfortable, 
and  neither  deceives  anyone.  The  ab¬ 
stracted  and  condescending  attitude  of 
a  salesman,  who  is  conscious  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  but  has  it  on  leash,  is  just  as 
offensive  and  nonproductive  as  the 
gushing  eccentricities  of  a  salesman 
who  gives  full  swing  to  his  personality. 
If  you  think  you  have  a  “pleasing  per- 
sonality,"  you  are  pretty  sure  to  pose, 
and  no  really  good  salesman  is  a  poseur. 
Be  sincerely  agreeable.  I#carn — before 
a  mirror  if  necessary — how  to  greet  a 
customer,  and  after  that  forget  your- 
srlf.  If  you  have  what  you  think  is 
personality,  leave  all  of  it  at  home  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  you  use  in  saying  good 
morning  or  good  afternoon.  If  you 
really  have  a  pleasant  personality,  you 
will  never  know  it.  A  self-conscious 
person  cannot  have  a  truly  pleasant 
personality. 

“You  Will  Like  Thin  Shade” 

WHAT  has  the  foregoing  to  do  with 
Getting  the  Order?  Simply  this: 
To  get  the  order,  unless  the  resolve  to 
buy  takes  place  in  your  customer's 
mind  without  the  necessity  of  sales¬ 
manship  on  your  part,  you  must  forpt 
yourself  and  adopt  his  viewpoint  You 
should  endeavor  to  think  of  the  article 
as  he  is  thinking  of  it  When  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  intrigue  his  interest  in  a  given 
article,  you  should  emphasise  his  views 
— not  your  own.  Instead  of  saying:  “I 
recommend  this,"  it  is  better  to  say: 
“Here  is  something  that  will  please  you, 
I  think."  Rather  than  say  to  madam: 
“Here  is  a  color  that  I  think  you 
can  wear."  it  is  better  to  say  to  her: 
“You  will  like  this  shade,  I  feel  quite 
confident." 

When  a  salesman  desires  to  point  out 
the  superior  qualities  of  his  merchan¬ 
dise,  he  should  respectfully  indicate  his 
conviction  that  his  customer  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  appreciative  interest.  In¬ 
stead  of  glibly  parroting  that  u  bolt  of 
silk  is  “the  best  grade  of  genuine  Lyons 
silk,"  be  might  say:  “As  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  aware,  over  3D  per  cent  of  the  silk 
looms  in  Lyons  are  idle;  therefore  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  is  a 
genuine  piece  of  Lyons  silk  which  we 
succeeded  in  getting  past  the  sub¬ 
marines.  It  is  the  very  highest  gTade 
too—but  I  needn't  tell  you  that.  The 
quality  is  quite  apparent,  isn’t  it?" 

Intriguing  and  developing  a  cus¬ 
tomer's  interest  constitute  a  well-defined 
phase  of  salesmanship  which  may  hr 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  another 
article.  I  touch  upon  the  subject  now 
merely  to  emphasize  that  in  every  step 
of  a  sale  the  salesman  should  speak 
through,  rather  than  tn,  the  mind  of 
the  buyer. 

That  we  may  now  progress  rapidly 
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for  Him  corn  two  years  ago.  Do  ail  t‘ 
pleasantly —  not  pugnaciously.  T' 

farmer  is  a  lucky  man  and  kncm*  it. 

When  your  farmer  customer  objrrt 
to  your  price  of  90  cents  nnd  says  thi: 
be  can  “send  off"  to  a  mail-order  hour* 
and  get  a  pair  of  overalls  for  79  cent; 
suggest  that  he  get  a  pair  of  the  7>- 
ccnt  mail-order  overalls  and  have  r 
boy  wear  them  in  comparison  with  t 

fair  of  your  90-cent  overalls  Asi 

Im  if  he  really  thinks  the  mail-onkt 
houses  can  give  better  values  than  y* 
we  can.  Remind  him  too  of  the  coat  r.r 
printing  the  catalogues,  of  the  po«Ugt 
stamp  and  money  order  which  he  m  >i 
buy,  the  transportation  charges  he  mu 

Kay,  and  the  delays  he  must  endure 
e  buys  from  a  mail-order  house. 

"When” 

HERE  is  a  letter  from  a  Newar 
N.  J.,  clothing  salesman: 

“I  sell  men's  clothing  at  retail.  Fig 
uring  the  total  amount  of  my  sale*  I 
would  probably  be  considered  a  sui 
cesaful  salesman  in  that  line.  Ever;, 
person  coming  into  the  department  :* 
considered  by  me  to  he  a  potential 
buyer,  even  though  his  actions  <• 
words,  upon  approaching  him,  woul.i 
Indicate  that  he  is  merely  shopping  I 
give  them  all  my  best  attention  and  n 
many,  many  instances  a  man  ’merels 
looking  around*  has  been  sold,  hut 
sometimes  I  feel  too  much  time  ha 
been  spent  with  a  •shopper*  or  a  slow 
buyer,  especially  during  a  busy  period 
Now,  my  problem  is,  when  shall  I  Is 
or  such  a  person  and  how  can  I  diplo 
matically  urge  him  to  make  up  hi 
mind?  He  gives  no  intimation  eulie: 
by  word  or  sign  that  he  will  not  bu) 
he  continues  looking  at  the  stock  sr 
asking  questions.  I  am  therefore  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave  him,  as  he  may  feci  he 
i*  not  receiving  proper  attention,  nor 
can  I  tell  him  to  hurry  up  and  make 
up  his  mind.  In  the  meantime  I  ai 
losing  a  turn  with  some  other  prosper 
tire  customer." 

I  should  any  that  either  the  Newar* 
man  is  too  impatient  or  does  not  suit 
eiently  develop  a  customer's  interest  in 
the  one  particular  suit  to  which  th- 
custonier  seems  most  attracted.  If  a 
shopper  gives  no  hint  of  his  prefer¬ 
ence.  I  think  it  is  good  salesmanship 
for  the  salesman  to  select  a  suit  whirl 
he  considers  suitable  in  respect  of 
fabric,  stylo,  and  color,  and  endeavor 
to  center  the  prospect's  interest  on  that 
particular  suit.  The  desirable  imp  re* 
sion  to  jrtve  the  potential  buyer  of 
clothing  (either  tailored  to  order  or 
ready-made)  is  that  he  has  had  a  wifi 
variety  from  whirh  to  make  a  seler 
tion,  but  that  there  is  one  fabric  or 
suit  which  stands  out  above  nil  other- 
as  the  fabric  or  suit  he  should  haw 
When  you  get  your  customer  interested 
in  a  certain  suit  the  next  step  is  t 
make  him  want  it.  Remember  that  n«> 
ugh  I  have  matter  how  carelessly  he  is  nttired  • 

how  much  emphasis  he  may  put  nr 
utility,  wearing  quality,  cost,  and  other 
practical  phases  of  the  contemplated 
purchase,  he  is  really  wondering  hew 
he  is  going  to  look  and  what  hi* 
friends  will  think  of  his  new  suit 
Within  proper  limitations,  a  cluthim: 
salesman  should  aid  Ills  prospective 
customer  in  forming  a  pleasant  mental 
picture  of  himself  in  the  new  suit 
But  don't  say  anything  trite. 

Assuming  that  you  have  brought 
your  customer  to  a  state  of  mind  where 
in  he  really  wants  a  certain  suit,  there 
is  no  better  closing  talk  than  our  old 
reliable  ‘•when."  If  there  arc  no  altera 
tions  to  be  made,  the  salesman  might 
say: 

"This  is  a  Fifth  Avenue  fit.  so  there 
won't  be  any  delay.  I  cun  get  it  out 
to  your  house  to-night,  I  think,  if  1 
have  it  packed  right  away." 
vuur  ntti  mpt  The  time  to  “lay  off"  of  a  shopper  Is 
«n  when  you  have  tried  and  failed  to  cloae, 

-  -  :m*  light,  you  or  have  been  unable  even  to  develop  hi* 
The  faimi-r  i-  a  interest  and  desire  to  a  point  where  it 
.,|.p-  .  ut.  -  valiir.,  seems  advisable  to  attempt  a  close.  One 
wheat  buyers,  mule  graceful  way  to  admit  your  defeat  is  to 


or  she — realty  wants  the  article  we  are 
trying  to  sell.  Such  being  the  case, 
how  do  we  “close  the  deal"?  If  we  are 
good  salesmen,  we  don’t  coax,  we  don’t 
urge,  wr  don't  c^olc.  We  don't  say: 
“This  will  look  lovely  on  you.  I  think 
you  really  should  take  it  before  some 
one  else  get*  it."  If  we  said  that,  it 
would  be  a  backward  step;  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  reopen  n  question 
that  should  be  foreclosed  before 
make  our  first  nttempt  to  get  the  order 
Here  is  a  rule  which  no  salesman — or 
saleswoman -should  ever  forget:  Don't 
try  to  get  the  order  until  you  know  you 
have  made  your  customer  wont  the 
goods.  Then  go  forward;  never  retrace 
your  steps.  Say  nothing  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  not  predicated  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  your  customer  is  going  to 
take  the  good*  and  that  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  iMfn — the  big  unspoken  word 
in  getting  the  order.  No  matter  what 
the  article  is,  if  your  customer  really 
want*  it,  there  is  a  more  or  less  defi 
nite  time  i rhea  hr  would  like  to  use  It 
In  some  cases  you  can  surmise  when 
that  time  is.  It  is  easy  to  close  Christ¬ 
mas  sales,  jewelry  sales  in  June,  and 
bunting  sale*  just  before  the  Fourth  of 
July,  xou  know  your  customers  want 
|  the  goods  right  away,  and  you  proceed 
with  supreme  confidence  to  get  their 
orders.  A  similar  confidence  is  helpful 
t  in  closing  a  sale  at  any  time. 

Madam  likes  a  suit,  but  seems  to 
hesitate.  You  might  say:  “You  will 
want  the  suit  by  next  Sunday,  at  the 
latest.  We  can  manage  that  nicely  if 
we  get  the  fitter  started  right  away. 
There  is  just  enough  time  if  we  com¬ 
mandeer  a  fitter  this  afternoon.  To  Im¬ 
properly  done,  the  alterations  require 
time,  and  I  particularly  don’t  want  this 
hurried.  I  want  it  to  be  u  beautifully 
tailored  garment." 

That  is  one  way  to  get  an  order, 
whether  from  a  woman  who  is  pricing 
a  new  suit  or  u  man  who  is  "thinking" 
of  buying  a  new  car.  As  I  have  often 
said,  if  the  first  steps  of  a  sale  arc 
properly  takm,  closing  is  not  difficult. 
Poor  closers  are  poor  beginners. 

Dear  lady  from  Indianapolis,  have 
you  gained  so  much  as  a  single  thought 
that  will  aid  you?  If  you  feel  Chat  you 
have  not,  read  it  nil  again.  I  truly  be¬ 
lieve  that  vour  keen  intelligence  will 
extract  ut  least  one  idea  that  may  he 
helpful  to  you. 

Suggest  ire  ComparUonH 

I  HAVE  an  interesting  letter  from  a 
salesman  in  Paducah.  Ky.,  and  quote 
Che  following  extract: 

"I  am  employed  by  one  of  the  luigest 
retail  clothing  houses  in  Kentucky,  and 
probably  the  largest  in  western  Ken¬ 
tucky.  We  have  built  up  our  trade  chiefly 
with  the  country  people,  such  as  farm 
ers.  Ira  tC.  Ait 

iti  the  retail  business  all  my  life,  this  is 
without  a  doubt  the  most  difficult  trade 
to  sell  I  ever  experienced;  the  reasons 
are,  first,  because  they  do  riot  want  to 
pay  the  price  for  merchandise,  and  al 
though  they  arc  getting  more  than 
double  their  original  price  for  their 
products,  still  they  do  not  realize  that 
our  merchandise  has  advanced  too.  We 
have  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  with  some 
who  do  mail-order  business.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  man  came  in  our  store  the 
other  day  for  n  pair  of  boy's  overalls. 
My  price  was  90  cents.  He  would  not 
buy.  because  he  said  he  could  'send  ofT' 
and  get  them  for  79  cents.  Second,  if 
you  price  a  suit  of  clothes  to  a  yokel 
at  $15  and  be  says:  T  will  give  you  $10’ 
— or  most  any  price  what  can  any 
salesman  do?" 

The  problem  which  you  describe  is 
an  important  one  and  should  I*  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  you 
to  “close  the  deal  " 
right  and  your  pri* 
need  have  no  fear 
*16*  old  owl.  He  . 
but  tobacco  buyers.  • 
buyers,  and  others  V 
product*  have  taught  him  to  haggle.  I 
can't  believe  that  you  are  celling  an 
all-wool  suit  fur  $15,  but  assuming  that 
you  were  and  that  your  farmer  cus¬ 
tomer  objected  to  the  price  and  offered 
$10,  how  would  it  do  to  a?k  him  what 
he  paid  for  this  same  kind  of  suit  two 
year*  ago?  Suppose  he  answers  $10. 
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Your  child's  mind  is 

The  reading  which  your  little  “The Junio 
John  and  Joan  do  in  the  early  edited  on  i 
years  has  more  molding  in-  which  dixti 
flucncc  fill  a/tci  life  thin  you  “Harvard 
may  realize.  corporate  t 


graceful  way  to  admit  your  defeat  is  to 
aay:  "The  best  test  of  how  well  you 
will  like  this  suit  is  to  think  the  mat¬ 


ter  over  for  a  couple  of  days  and  tNr 
come  back  and  look  at  the  suit  again  % 
Here's  my  card.  Ill  note  the  stock 
number  on  the  card.  When  you  coir 
back,  ask  for  me,  nnd  we’ll  size  up  the 
suit  again.  If  you  like  it  then  ax  well 
ax  you  do  now.  you  can  he  sure  that 
you'll  never  grow  tired  of  it.” 

The  foregoing  method,  or  aoens 
adaptation  of  it.  gets  rid  of  a  customs 
who  isn't  ready  to  buy,  and  offers  som« 
chance  that  he  may  come  back  to  you 

Mr.  Mar  welt*  n  ext  article  will  be  **• 
zot  titled  ••How  They  Do  /t" 
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$10  if  hr  w 
bushels  of  co  i 


Which  would  you  pick  as  a  future  winner? 

The  young  fellow  who  spends  all  his 
precious  moments  with  the  daily  paper, 
or  the  other  who,  little  by  little,  is  gaining 
that  knowledge  of  a  few  truly  great  books 
which  will  distinguish  him  always  as  a 
really  well-read  man? 

W  hat  are  the  few  great  books — histories, 


novels,  dramas,  poems,  biographies,  books 
of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and 
religion — that  “picture  the  progress  of 
civilization"  ? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Kliot,  from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching — 40  years  of 
it  as  President  of  Harvard  University 
—  has  answered  that  question  in  The 


HARVARD  CLASSICS 


The  Five- Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

We  want  to  send  you  by  mail  at  our  expense  a  copy  of 
a  little  guidebook  to  books,  describing  “The  Harvard 
Classics.”  "To  me l'  writes  an  inquirer ,  “the  little  book 
opened  the  door  of  a  vast  *  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Read  this  Booklet! 

»  *  • 

It  is  the  most  valuable  little  book  of  its  kind  ever  written. 
It  contains  Dr.  Kliot’ s  best  advice  to  you,  on  just  what 
and  how  to  read;  besides  ,  this,  twelve  delightful  five- 
minute  .essays  on  literature;  your  copy  is  wrapped  up  and 
ready  to  mail;  no  obligation;  merely  clip  this  coupon  now. 

— this  coupon  brings  it 


P.  F. 
COLLIER 
&  SON 
416  West 
Thirteenth  Street 
New  York 


Send  me  the 
Harvard  Classics  Booklet. 
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"AMERICA'S  ANSWER” 

Second  U.  S.  Official  War  Feature 

* 

See  our  boys  go  over  the  top  at  Cantigny! 


ENERAL  PERSHING 
himself  sent  to  this  country 

a 

much  of  the  material  included 
in  “America’s  Answer”  —  the 
second  Official  Government  War 
Film,  now  playing  at  the  Geo. 
M.  Cohan  Theater,  New  York; 
the  Forrest  Theater,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  the  Majestic  Theater, 
Boston. 

See  our  boys  building  a  3-mile 
pier  in  a  French  port ;  assembling 
American  locomotives;  baking 
bread — each  loaf  stamped  with, 
the  company’s  trade-mark. 

See  huge  heaps  of  Yankee  shoes 
being  salvaged — quantities  ot 
worn  out  underwear  being  put  in 
shape  for  our  boys  by  motherly 
French  women  ;  American  motor 
trucks  swung  off  ships  and  freed 


from  their  crates  by  Austrian 
prisoners. 

See  American  soldiers  going 
over  the  top  at  Cantigny — the 
French  tanks  and  flame-throwers 
in  action — the  capture  of  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners. 

This  stirring  war  film  is  a  fit¬ 
ting  sequel  to  “Pershing's  Cru¬ 
saders,”  which  is  now  appearing 
in  thousands  of  motion-picture 
theaters  throughout  the  country. 
If  it  hasn't  been  shown  in  your 
town,  ask  your  theater  manager 
to  get  it. 

*  ♦  * 

Another  feature-picture  every 
American  will  surelv  want  to 
sec  is  “The  Bridge  of  Ship” — a 
two-reel  film  .telling  a  graphic 
picture-story  of  the  ship-build¬ 


ing  achievements  of  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

*  *  * 

Also  look  for  the  Allies'  Offi¬ 
cial  War  Review,  a  digest  of 
current  activities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  French,  British  and  Italian 
troops  on  the  Western  Front. 
Shown  each  week  at  vour  favor- 

•  4 

ite  theater. 

*  *  * 

Is  vour  bov  over  there  ■  Or 
perhaps  your  brother  or  husband? 
Do  vou  want  to  see  how  he  is 
living — what  he  is  doing  and 
how  he  is  doing  it?  His  life 
in  the  new  environment  is 
vividly  portrayed  in  these  im¬ 
pressive  war  films  prepared  by 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  folks  who 
have  to  stay  at  home. 


The  exposition  of  Captured  War  Trophies  will  be  held  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  Watch  for  announcements. 


“Pershing’s  Crusaders”  distributed  by  First  National  Exhibitors'  Circuit ,  Inc. 

Presented  by 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  George  Creel,  Chairman 

Through  the  Division  uf  Films.  Charles  S.  Hart.  Director,  Wjihington.  D.  C. 
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Looks  Like  Camouflage 

But  It  Is  Just  the  Reflection  of  the  Surroundings 
In  the  Highly  Finished  Body  of  the  New  Reo  Light  Four 

Those  that  are  available  come  high 
— and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  owner  who  can  core  for  his  own 
car  is  doing  double  duty. 

So  perfect  is  the  interchangeability 
of  this  Reo,  you  yourself  can,  with¬ 
out  any  mechanical  experience  and 
with  the  most  meagre  mechanical 
understanding,  make  any  adjustment 
or  replace  any  part — at  the  expense 
of  a  suit  of  allovcrs. 

In  building  more  of  this  Light  Four 
Model  at  this  time  we  had  these 
very  conditions  in  mind. 

The  Dependability  that  is  Reo  is 
your  guarantee  from  pesky  little 
troubles  and  vexatious  delays. 

That  Reo  factor  of  safety  41 50% 
oversize*'  in  all  vital  parts — driving 
shafts,  gears,  axles,  bearings,  etc. — is 
your  gu'*ranteeagainst  major  troubles. 

That  Layers  appreciate  these  quali¬ 
ties  is  evidenced  in  a  demand  greater 
than  the  possible  output. 

Our  problem  is  not  to  sell,  but  to 
make  enough  of  them. 

They  are  coming  faster  now  and  if 
your  order  is  in  your  Reo  dealer’s 
hands  at  once  he  can  promise  you  a 
reasonably  early  delivery. 

But  don’t  delay — today  won’t  be  a 
minute  too  soon. 


Referring  of  course,  to  the  cut  of  the 
car  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Usually  we  retouch  photographs  of 
this  kind  to  eliminate  the  reflections. 
That  is  what  gives  the  average  auto¬ 
mobile  illustration  such  a  lifeless  look. 

Here  is  Reo  beauty  unadorned — the 
car  is  shown  just  as  photographed, 
with  the  rippling  road  reflections  in 
the  mirror-like  finish  of  the  Reo. 

And  that  outward  beauty  is  a  fitting 
cover— just  as  it  is  indicative  of — 
the  internal  excellence  of  this  newest 
product  of  the  Reo  plants. 

Mechanically,  this  Light  Four  is  the 
epitome  of  Reo  experience  and  skill. 

The  Four  is  the  ideal  type  of  auto¬ 
mobile  for  these  times. 

The  ruggedness  that  is  inherent  in  the 
four-cylinder  principle  and  especially 
in  Reo  motors; — 

The  freedom  from  •‘temperamental 
ills”  to  which  poly-cylindcr  care  are 
subject;— 

The  accessibility,  the  simplicity  and  the 
absolute  interchangeability  of  parts; — 

These  render  the  Reo  owner  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  the  necessity  of  calling 
upon  the  garage  man. 

Skilled  mechanics  are  scarce  just  now 
— Uncle  Sam  is  using  them  in  his  war 
work. 


P.  S.—  We  feel  we  ought  to  eu ggeet  that  it  behoove*  the  proapoctire 
buyer,  no  waday  ■  more  then  ever ,  to  look  cere  fully  into  the  resources, 
Ananctal  end  otherwise;  end  especially  the  eomroem  of  supply,  of  con¬ 
cerns  whoee  product  te  offered  to  him .  if  you  neglect  this,  you  may 
And  yourself  a  year  hence  with  no  source  from  which  to  obtain  re¬ 
placement  parts —no  manufacturer  to  stand  back  of  tha  “ guarantee  " 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich 
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Potatoes 

are 


Potatoes  are  O.  K 

The  Food  Administration  says  so.  Use 
lots  of  them,  they  want  you  to,  especially. 

And  does  anything  taste  better?  Think 
of  a  big  mealy  baked  potato — with  a 
lump  of  butter,  pepper,  salt  and  paprika. 

And  what  cooking  does  for  raw  potatoes  it  does  for 
“raw”  tobacco  —  gives  flavor.  Burley  tobacco  — 
toasted— has  made  Lucky  Strike  cigarette  famous. 
It's  toasted. 


r  STRIKE 

CIGARETTE 


Sate  the  tin-foil  from  Lucky  Strike 
Cigarette*  and  live  it  to  the  Red  Crete. 
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"AMERICA'S  ANSWER” 


Second  U.  S.  Official  l Far  Feature 


* 

See  our  boys  go  over  the  top  at  Cantigny! 


ENERAL PERSHING 
himself  sent  to  this  country 
much  of  the  material  included 
in  “America’s  Answer”  —  the 
second  Official  Government  War 
Film,  now  playing  at  the  Geo. 
M.  Cohan  Theater,  New  York; 
the  Forrest  Theater,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  the  Majestic  Theater, 
Boston. 

See  our  boys  building  a  3-milc 
pier  in  a  French  port;  assembling 
American  locomotives;  baking 
bread — each  loaf  stamped  with, 
the  company’s  trade-mark. 

See  huge  heaps  of  Yankee  shoe:* 
being  salvaged  —  quantities  of 
worn  out  underwear  being  put  in 
shape  for  our  boys  by  motherly 
French  women ;  American  motor 
trucks  swung  off  ships  and  freed 


from  their  crates  by  Austrian 
prisoners. 

See  American  soldiers  going 
over  the  top  at  Cantigny — the 
French  tanks  and  flame-throwers 
in  action — the  capture  of  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners. 

This  stirring  war  film  is  a  fit¬ 
ting  sequel  to  “Pershing’s  Cru¬ 
saders,”  which  is  now  appearing 
in  thousands  of  motion-picture 
theaters  throughout  the  country. 
If  it  hasn’t  been  shown  in  your 
town,  ask  vour  theater  manager 
to  get  it. 

*  *  * 

Another  feature-picture  every 
American  will  surely  want  to 
see  is  “The  Bridge  of  Ships” — a 
two-reel  film  .telling  a  graphic 
picture-story  of  the  ship-build¬ 


ing  achievements  of  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

*  *  * 

Also  look  for  the  Allies’  Offi¬ 
cial  War  Review,  a  digest  of 
current  activities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  French,  British  and  Italian 
troops  on  the  Western  Front. 

Shown  each  week  at  vour  favor- 

*  / 

ite  theater. 

*  *  * 

Is  VOUR  boy  over  there?  Or 

perhaps  your  brother  or  husband? 

Do  vou  want  to  see  how  he  is 
•  » 

living — what  he  is  doing  and 
how  he  is  doing  it?  His  life 
in  the  new  environment  is 
vividly  portrayed  in  these  im¬ 
pressive  war  films  prepared  by 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  folks  who 
have  to  stay  at  home. 
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The  exposition  of  Captured  War  Trophies  will  be  held  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  Watch  for  announcements. 
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commonly  overlooked  to  the  operation  0. 
plant  and  factory. 

A  reading  of  this  pamphlet  willtare. 
manufacturers  or  other  plant  «£» 

bow  an 

POWe.r’  ^“L^ed.  Us  timeliness 


T  THAT  question  could  be  more  Pre»i”JJ° 
A /  those  interested  in  a  power  plan* ■« l*W 
'  V  than  that  of  next  winter  s  coal  supply-  P 
ticularly  now.  when  the  government  has  added 
further  emphasis  to  the  situation  by  x\fl  move 
fuel  waste  through  a  plant  questionnaire. 

The  booklet  offered  above -"Foe/  Waste  in  the 
POWTpi«nt  "  is  designed  to  be  of  help  m  assur- 
mg  coal  supply -by  suggesting,  as  it  does,  many 
simple  and  effective  measures  for  the  reduction  o 
preventable  waste,  in  the  burning  of  coal  and  ui 
the  use  of  steam  for  power,  heating  or 

_  ^  processing. 

The  pamphlet  does  not  attempt  to  sug- 
LX\  gesi  radical  and  expensive  equipment 
mlfflrfv  \  additions.  It  discusses  plants  as  they 
m  1  are  and  indicates  a  score  of  individu- 
I  aUv  small  but  collectively  large  losses 


•ars  we  have  been  developing  " 
ae  of  coal  and  power  savmg 
„  we  can  serve  the  common 
experience  with  plant  execut 
particularly  now  when  cool  an 
n  so  much  to  everyone. 

e  glad  to  forward  you  »  copy 
w  *  Pnwer  Pl**tr  if  you  will 
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"We  charged  a  nest  of  machine  gun*  aero**  an  open  held.  It  didn't  teem  possible  that  any  man  could  lice " 


Cc 


KU<  un  Public 


THE  bifir  KT*y  ambu¬ 
lance  backed  snort¬ 
ing  across  the  dark 
court  and  came  to  a 
bumpy  stop  with  its 
hind  wheels  ground 
against  the  bottom  of 
the  two  stone  steps 
that  ke<l  up  to  a  long, 
stone- floored  porch.  A 
nurse  who  was  actual¬ 
ly  reeling  with  fatigue 
knelt  by  a  dark  form 
prone  on  a  stretcher 
and,  in  the  dim  light 
of  a  smoky  lantern  held 
by  a  medical  lieuten¬ 
ant  who  was  intermit¬ 
tently  sleeping  on  his 
feet,  picked  up  a  tag 
and  read  from  it 

"Shell  shock  and  ex¬ 
haustion,*'  she  droned. 
She  gently  shook  the 
prostrate  man  beneath 
the  blanket  “Can  you 
walk?” 

The  man  on  the 

stretcher  raised  him¬ 
self  on  his  elbow  and 
stared  at  the  woman  stupidly  from  red  and  swollen 
eyes.  He  had  on  a  trench  helmet  His  week-old 
stubble  of  black  beard  was  plastered  with  dirt. 

"We  was  goin'  some  up  there,”  he  said  hoarsely. 
•'Believe  me,  we  was  goin*  some  I" 

“Can  you  walk?"  the  nurse  repented. 

The  man's  broad,  bearded  face  contracted  in  a 
spasm  of  fright.  He  leaned  forward  and  clutched 
ait  his  legs  with  both  hands,  feeling  them  eagerly 
from  foot  to  knee. 

“My  leg?"  he  cried  sharply.  "My  leg  is— is— ” 
lie  stopped  short  and  his  face  wrinkled  in  a 
ghastly  caricature  of  a  grin. 

“No!  I  thought  for  a  minute  my  leg—  It  was 
Jimmy  got  his  leg  blowod  off.  Sure!  Sure  I  can  walk.” 

He  stumbled  awkwardly  to  his  feet,  a  burly  figure 
of  a  boy,  and  walked  toward  the  front  seat  of  the 
ambulance,  swaying,  stumbling, 
wagging  his  head. 

“We  was  goin'  some  up  there," 
he  insisted  hoarsely  as  he  was 
helped  to  his  seat.  "Believe  me, 
we  was  goin'  wme!" 

He  slumped  into  the  seat  and 
was  immediately  asleep,  snoring 
noisily. 

“Goin' — a-s-some,"  he  mouthed 
between  audible  breaths.  “B-b- 
bclicvc — m-m-mc !" 

A  Weird  Xocturne 

THE  huge  dark  stone  courtyard 
was  full  with  the  raar  anil 
cough  of  motors  as  the  ghostly 
looking  ambulances  came  and 
went  and  backed  and  turned. 

Scarcely  a  light  showed:  Here 
and  there  a  small  dim  side  or  tail 
light  on  a  car;  the  flicker  of  a 
lantern  as  the  nurses,  stretcher 
bearers,  and  a  medical  officer 
picked  their  way  umong  the  rows 
of  prune,  blanket  cove  red  figures 
on  the  stone  floor  of  the  long, 
open  porch;  a  clearer  view  of  the 
lantern  as  it  was  held  aloft  while 


the  stretcher  bearers  slid  their  blanketed  burdens 
into  the  dark  maw  of  a  waiting  ambulance.  As  each 
laden  stretcher  was  lifted  the  two  American  women 
nurses  would  sit  for  a  moment  on  a  pile  of  bloody 
stretchers  and  for  that  precious  moment  drowse  with 
their  heads  on  each  other's  shoulders  like  weary  chil¬ 
dren;  then  up  to  pick  their  way  down  the  rows  of 
dark  forms,  kneeling  here  and  there  to  read  a  tag 
in  the  lantern  light. 

Through  the  darkness,  made  more  weird  by  the 
dim  flicker  of  scarce  lights,  came  the  roar  of  motors 
in  the  stone  courtyard,  and  here  and  there,  from 
the  dark  porch,  a  low  muttering.  From  the  front 
came  the  stupid,  incessant  growling  of  the  guns, 
whose  sinister  metal  throats  were  muttering  their 
threats  throughout  the  night  as,  with  st«l  and 
flame,  they  essayed  to  blast  a  pathway  to  Paris, 
the  symbol  city  of  Freedom. 

“Go  get  him,  Scotty!"  a  hoarse  voice  bawled  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  night.  It  came  from  the  delirious 
lip*  of  what  was  left  of  a  man  lying  under  a  blanket 
on  u  stretcher  in  one  of  the  long  rows.  "Go  get 
'em,  old  kid!  At-a-boy!  Wc  cun  lick  'em,  old  kid! 
Give  It  to  'em.  Scotty!  They  won't  fight  like  white 
men.  Go  on.  Scotty!  Give  'em  about  a  foot  o'  that 
old  toadsticker.  At-a  throwin'  It  into  'em!  Fight 
'em,  boy !  Fight  'em  J  We  got  'em !  Now  we  got  'em ! 
The  old  toadsticker.  Scotty,  old  kid;  give  it  to  'em!" 

At  Chateau-Thierry 

THE  distant,  low,  half-audible  growling  of  the 
guns!  They  were  raging  this  night,  for  they  had 
been  stayed.  A  few  days  before  a  certain  way  had 
been  clear  for  them,  and  into  that  open  way  wave 
upon  wave  of  American  boys  went  singing  to  block 
the  path  with  their  lives.  They  washed  up  against 
the  Hun  in  the  open  land,  stopped  him,  drove 
him  back  and  held  Mm  fast  in  the  spot  of  their 
choosing. 

You’ve  read  of  the  action  as  the  American  engage¬ 
ment  near  Chateau-Thierry.  In  singing  waves  they 
rolled  out  on  the  Hun  and  blocked  the  way  that  wa* 
open.  And  here  now  in  this  dnrk  stone  courtyard, 
in  this  witches*  place  of  weird,  scarce  light  and 
roaring  motors,  where  all  shutters  were  fast  against 
the  lights  within,  so  that  no  swift-winging  mur¬ 
derer  of  the  skies  might  locate  the  helpless  and  rend 


H/icn  our  troops  fought  their  t rag  into  the  dig  the  Hunt  stuck 
to  their  dugoutt  and  had  to  be  driven  out  with  liquid  hr* 


from  their  enfeebled  ’grasp  the  remnant  of  life  to 
which  they  held — here  on  the  dark  road  to  the  Sym¬ 
bol  City  that  they  had  given  themselves  to  defend — 
was  the  sluggish  backwash  from  the  storming  waves 
that  had  rolled  so  fiercely  into  the  way  that  wa* 
open  and  made  it  the  way  that  was  shut. 

From  the  individual  drops  in  that  flow  of  backwash 
—  the  human  drops  that,  massed,  had  formed  the 
storming  waves  which  halted  and  held  the  boehe— 

I  got  this  story.  It  is  theirs,  not  mine.  1  give  it  m* 

I  got  it,  from  stretcher  and  hospital  cot,  from  am¬ 
bulance  and  courtyard.  Theirs  the  high  courage 
to  have  lived  the  atory,  each  his  line  or  para¬ 
graph  or  chapter. 

Doing  Thingn  That  Can't  Be  Done 

HE  was  a  man  of  thirty  or  more,  with  fine-cast, 
clear-cut  features.  His  intelligent  brown  eyes 
ran  with  tears  as  he  talked.  Not  tears  of  pum 
from  his  wounds — which  were  grievous — but  team 
of  pride  at  recollection  of  the  heroism  of  his  com¬ 
rades  who  had  fought  and  fallen  about  him. 

“1  never  dreamed  that  anything  could  possibly  be 
as  fine  as  the  spirit  of  those  fellowa,"  he  said  shakily, 
reverently.  "They  were  like — like  people  you  read 
about  in  some  fine  book  and  wish  were  real.  They 
were  as  fine  as  men  from  books,  and  they  were  real.  e 
Just  ordinary  everyday  American  fellows  like  any 
of  us.  they  were,  and  they  were  like  the  lineal  men 
in  the  finest  books.  '  We  charged  a  nest  of  machine 
guns  across  an  open  field.  It  didn't  seem  possible 
that  any  man  could  live  in  that  fire.  But  some  of 
us  did  and  got  those  machine  guns  and  put  them 
out  of  business. 

“The  spirit  of  those  men  up  there  was  so  fine 
that  they  did  things  that  can't  be  done.  They 
did,  sir!  They  did  thing*  that  can't  be  done.  They 
don't  make  bullets  that  can  stop  men  who  feel  the 
way  those  fellows  felt.  Well,  as  I  started  over,  there 
was  a  fellow  lying  there — lie  was  only  a  young  fel¬ 
low,  a  kind  of  a  kid  he  seemed  like,  and  he'd  been 
hit  by  a  high  explosive.  You  know  what  that  stuff 
does.  He'd  been  hit  fair  in  the  middle,  and  he — he 
was  just  practically  torn  in  two.  lie  didn't  have 
five  minutes  of  life  left  in  him.  But  he  laughed  at 
me,  and  he  wiggled  the  fingers  of  one  hand  like  he 
was  waving  at  me— that  was  about  all  of  himself 
he  could  move — and  yelled :  ‘That’s 
the  stuff!  Give  it  to  'em !  Go  get 
'em!  Stick  a  few  for  me.  I  didn't 
get  my  share.'  No  matter  what 
happened  to  'em,  that's  all  they 
were  thinking  of — just  to  go  on 
and  get  'em!  I — I  didn't  know 

anything  could  he  like  it  was  up 
there  with  those  fellows!  Why. 
the  Germans  can’t  fight  anything 
like  we  can!  Really  they  can't. 
They  get  everything  planned  out. 
and  if  it  don't  ult  go  just  like  they 
planned  it,  they  either  run  or 
surrender.  Why.  we  can  lick  the 
Germans  -just  as  soon  as  wc  g%-t 
enough  men  here  to  make  u  real 
showing  and  take  a  big  front  ! 
Why,  if  all  the  American  army *9 
anything  like  what  our  fellow* 
were  up  there,  we  can  lick  'em 
off  the  face  of  the  earth!" 

"From  what  1  hear  I  guess  you 
put  up  as  good  a  Hcrap  as  any  of 
the  rest,"  I  said  in  compliment. 
The  blood  rushed  to  his  white 
face,  and  he  gave  a  sharp  cry  of 
protest. 

“I  wasn't  thinking  about  my.. 
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AVGUST  JO,  *  *  1  « 


machine  jjuns  opened  up  ujrum  we  wan  “U  hunky, 
dory.  They  was  a  regular  stream  of  'em  goin'  juj,$ 
overhead,  but  we  didn't  care.  So  we  lay  therr  til] 
about  dark  an'  then  we  got  order*  to  ir«  on  over. 
So  we  went  over  an'  cleaned  'em  out  o'  the  town 
with  the  bayonet.  They  won't  fight  when  you  once 
really  pet  at  >m.  A*  long  a*  they're  lyin’  behind 
something  shootin'  or  cornin'  over  with  their  elbows 
touchin'  an'  machine  puns  behind  to  knock  'em  off 
if  they  dont  keep  on  cornin',  they're  all  right,  but 
when  you  pet  up  onto  Vm  they  don’t  want  any  of  it. 
My,  it  wa*  preat  to  have  a  chance  to  tear  into  'em 
an'  do  something!  After  we  cleaned  the  town  out 
I  run  down  a  street  with  some  men  an'  out  a  little 
piece  off  to  the  left,  an'  I  stumbled  over  *ome  o'  these 
— what  they  call  pill  boxes.  There  was  a  lot  of  them 
there,  but  there  wasn’t  anybody  home.  All  the 
Dutchmen,  that'd  been  lyin’  there  hid  an'  pepperin' 
at  us  all  day,  had  a  date  somewhere  back  toward 
Berlin,  an*  they'd  pone  to  keep  iL  So  after  a  while 
we  went  bnrk  a  piece,  an*  while  !  was  hack  there 
restin'  a  shrapnel  come  along  an'  put  me  out.  Oh. 
I'll  be  all  hunky-dory  in  a  few  days.  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  I'd  be  walkin’  before  long.  I  got  pretty 
badly  cut  up  in  my  back  an'  down  along  my  hip,  but 
I'm  feelin*  fine  now.  I  hope  I  can  pet  back  with  my 
old  company  when  1  pet  fixed  up.  They're  a  great 
bunch.  I  guess  most  of  Vm  pot  hit  sooner  or  later, 
but  we  did  a  lot  more  to  the  Germans  than  they  did 
to  us.  We  went  over  an'  set  'em  back  nn’  held  Vm 
where  we  put  Vm!  An',  believe  me,  wt?  pot  a  lot 
more  o'  them  than  they  got  of  us.M 

"They  counterattacked  up  there  yesterday,"  I 
told  him. 

"Tlie  Germans?" 

"Yes." 

"They  didn’t  get  anything." 

It  wasn't  a  question.  It  was  u 


Doughboy*  and  p*dtu*  irho  nAieti  back  the 
German  tide  arc  ronfuimt  of  ultimate  victory 


can  women  had  just  passed  distributing  strawber¬ 
ries  and  cherries.  Two  more  were  coming  down  the 
rorridor,  their  arms  laden  with  roses,  stopping  to 
leave  a  bouquet  with  each  man.  The  tall  young  fel¬ 
low  took  the  proffrred  flower*  in  hi*  war-roughened 
hands  and  caressed  the  velvet  crimson  petals  awk¬ 
wardly,  wonder  inply. 

"They're  awful  pretty,  ain't  they?"  he  said  shyly. 
"We  used  to  have  lots  of  Vm  in  our  front 
yard.  1  reckon  they’d  just  about  be  in 
bloom  now,  don't  you  think?  Everybody's 
hern  mighty  nice  bringin'  things  an'  stop 
pin'  to  talk  an*  all.  It's  kindo  nice  to  have 
real  American  women  come  iri  an'  stop  an' 

My  a  little  something  to  you.  Every  time  one  of  'em 
stops  fin’  say*  n  little  something  to  mo  or  brings  in 
Some  flowers  or  something  I  think  what  happened  to 
a  lot  o*  the  Frenchwomen  over  here  an’  1  feel  more 
like  fiichtin*  than  ever.  Yea,  sir!  Well,  sir,  I  got  a 
done  o'  shrapnel  after  gettin’  through  the  worst  of 
it  without  pvrr  bein'  scratched  We’d  gone  over  an* 
took  th**  town  an'  cleaned  Vm  out  all  around  there, 
an*  we’d  been  relieved  in  the  line  when  a  shrapnel 
come  along  an’  got  me.  1  was  in  the  worst  kind  o* 
machine-gun  fire  an*  never  got  scratched.  We  was 
crawlin'  out  across  an  open  field  along  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an’  a  lot  o*  machine  guns 
cut  down  on  u*,  so  we  hud  to  just  lie  there  an'  take 
it  for  u  while.  There  was  no  sense  in  crawlin' 
back.  It's  always  just  ui  hot  buck  a  piece  us  it  is 
where  you  are,  an*  if  you're  goin'  to  go  at  all  you 
miy-ht  a»  well  go  on  forward  We  didn't  figure  wo 
had  any  chance  o’  goin*  forward  just  then,  so  we 
jlint  lay  where  we  was.  We  kindo  dug  in  with  our 
fin^r*  the  best  we  could,  an'  some  of  us  pot  some 
little  pieces  o'  rock  an*  put  'em  right  in  front  of 
OUT  head*. 

"There  was  one  machine  gun  kep'  traversin', 
an’  the  bullet*  from  it  were  hittin*  the  dirt  just 
till t»ut  ten  inches  in  front  o’  me  There  were  several 
of  as  lyin'  there  in  u  row,  an'  if  that  machine  u  jn 
that  wait*  traversin’  all  the  time  iin  :  just  nosed  up 
so*ft  to  throw  Vm  two  foot  farther  it’d  got  every  •  »:.• 
of  u*.  I*  kept  kickin'  dirt  into  «ny  eyes  an’  over 
my  head  nil  the  time,  but  it  never  quite  got  me. 
Then  another  got  to  traversin',  an’  the  bullet*  was 
pn**in’  just  over  me-  just  over  the  back  o’  my  head 
a •*  I  w us  lyin'  flat.  There  was  the  one  shootin’  'em 
right  in  front  o'  my  nose  an’  the  other  one  puttin' 
’em  right  over  the  back  o’  my  head.  I  could  feel  the 


(  leaning  out  a  German  hornet' m  nc*l  in  the  cap¬ 
tured  ton  u.  Flame  th  rotrer*  and  ins  mb*  dt*  the  trork 
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•'He  didn't  *ay  anything 
to  that,  an'  we  lay  there 
a  while  longer,  an*  by  an* 
by  they  kindo  let  up  on 
the  machine  gun*  for  a 
minute  an'  liegan  throwin’ 
in  an  awful  lot  o'  shells 
along  there  where  we  was 
lyin'.  They  busted  all 
around  us,  hut  nobody  got 
hit,  an*  after  a  lot  of  Vm 
had  busted  right  near  1 
got  a  kind  of  an  idea.  So 
I  kindo  rolled  my  head 
around  on  the  ground  un¬ 
til  1  was  sort  o'  lyin'  on 
could  see  a  lit¬ 
tle,  an'  there  wa*  un  awful 
lot  o’  smoke  from  there 
s^vellg  all  around  us.  So 
a*  I  didn't  hear  any  ma¬ 
chine-pun  bullets  cornin' 
real  close  for  a  minute,  I 
took  a  c bunco  an*  raised 
my  head  a  little.  Nothin* 
happened  to  it,  so  1  yelled 


to  the  rest  o'  the  follows  about  the  smoke.  an’  we  all 
got  up  an*  beat  it  like  hell  off  to  the  left  a  little 
piece  where  there  was  some  bushes  an*  some  kindo 
little  hollows,  some  of  ’em  u  foot  or  so  deep,  or  two 
or  three  feet — wm«  o'  the  bigger  ones.  When  the 


calm  statement  of  known  fact,  and  there  was  inch¬ 
ing  interrogatory  in  the  tone  that  implied  u  request 
for  confirmation.  It  was  the  fir*t  he'd  heard  ubout 
the  counterattack,  but  he  knew  that  "they  didn't 
get  anything." 

"Those  follow*  up  there  won't  give  up  wlrnt  they 
took,"  he  went  on  quietly.  "If  they  do  any  movin', 
they'll  move  on  an’  take  some  more.  I  know  Vm. 
We  can  lick  these  Ileinie*.  Why,  give  us  man  for 
man  an'  gun  for  gun  an'  we  can  lick  Vm  every 
morhln'  before  bieukfast  an'  then  have  to  do  settin’- 
up  drill  to  gft  up  an  appetite!" 

He  awkwardly  fingered  the  flowers  in  his  war- 
roughened  hands  and  looked  longingly  out  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  soft,  bright  sky. 

"They're  awful  pretty,"  he  said  wistfully.  "We 
got  Beveral  great  big  bushes  of  Vm  in  the  front 
yard.  I  reckon  they're  just  about  bloomin'  now.  huh?" 

Smanhed  by  H.  F.  Feeling  Fine 

HIS  hair  was  red  and  curly,  and  his  eye*  were 
gray,  spotted  with  tiny  hint*  of  brown.  He  was 
propped  up  on  his  cot,  laboriously  endeavoring  to 
write  a  letter  with  his  one  available  hand. 

"Say,  hold  that  pud  against  my  knee  for  just  n 
minute,  will  you?"  he  begged.  "I'm  trym'  to  write 
a  little  note  to  the  folks  to  tell  'em  I'm  not  hurt 
had.  an’  my  left  arm*  all  busted  up  with  high 
explosive.  I  can’t  keep  that  pad  in  place  " 

I  held  the  pad  on  hi*  knee  while  he  scribbled  hia 
meAfuge  of  assurance.  (Continued  on  page  *22) 


y\ f  whs*  \  ^ow  fine  the  fellow*  were,"  he  said 
earnestly,  W  didn’t  think  about  it  that  way. 

I  wasn't  thinking  about  myself  when  I  was — telling 
you  about— about  them." 

"I  know  you  weren't,  old  man  " 

"I  just — ju*t  was  along  with  'em,"  he  muttered. 
His  eyes  were  full  of  a  worried  puzzlement.  For 
the  first  time  hr  was  thinking  of  himself  a*  a  part 
of  the  wonderful  things  of  which  he  had  been 
telling  me.  His  mind  was  an  opened  book  as  he 
strove  to  reconcile  his  accustomed  modest  appraisal 
of  his  ordinary  self  with  this  identity  that  had 
been  a  worthy  part  of  the  glorious  whole  that  had 
so  impressed  him. 

“We  Can  Lick  ’ Em" 

HERE  was  a  tall,  slender  young  fellow  who  spoke 
with  a  Southern  accent.  He  lay  on  a  cot  in  the 
corridor  of  a  hospital  near  Pari*  that  was  filled  with 
cots  on  which  lay  American  wounded.  Two  Ameri¬ 


wind  of  Vm  plain  as  they  went  post.  If  I'd  'o' 
raised  up  just  a  few  inches,  I’d  V  got  it  sure.  But 
you  bet  I  wasn't  raisin'  my  head  or  movin'  any  then. 
I  ain’t  squeezed  myself  down  so  small  since  I  got 
my  growth,  an'  it  seemed  to  me  like  I  was  twice  as 
big  as  I  usually  am.  I  ain't  felt  so  big  since  I  put 
on  long  pants!  We  nil  lay  there  like  that  for  about 
two  hours,  an'  then  one  of  the  fellows  yells:  ‘We  got 
to  get  out  o'  this.  It's  gettin*  worse  all  the  time. 
What'll  we  do?’  ‘Well.*  1  »ay*  to  him,  ‘the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  have  a  lot  o'  luck,’  1  says. 
•We've  had  xnorc’n  our  sharo  already,'  I  says  to  him, 
‘un*  if  we  live  through  this  we're  goin’  to  have  a  lot 
more,'  I  says.  'They've  put  a  bullet  in  every  inch  o’ 
this  part  o’  France,'  I  says  to  him,  ’except  the  few 
inches  we’re  lyin'  on.  an’  I'm  goin'  to  lie  right  here 
until  I  got  some  better  reason  for  movin'  than  just 
to  be  goin'  some  place  that  may  be  worse.*  'Well,’ 
he  says,  ‘we're  gokn*  to  get  killed  sure  if  we  stay 
here.’  ‘Well,’  I  says  to  him,  'we're  goin’  to  get  killed 
*ure  if  we  don't.  Somewhere 
in  France  is  Just  ua  good 
as  somewhere  else  in  France.' 
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C  o  L  L  I  K  R  ’  s  W  K  K  K  L  Y 


BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


I 


IT  is  less  than  thirty  year*  since  electricity  first 
came  into  general  use  in  this  country  for  city 
traction  ami  was  hailed  immediately  as  the  greatest 
transportation  boon  of  a  nation  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  its  transportation.  It  effected  economic  revo¬ 
lutions  ;  it  widened  and  rearranged  cities  and  opened 
the  country  to  them.  It  complicated  our  national 
life — and  at  the  same  time  greatly  simplified  it. 

To-day  the  electric  railway  in  the  United  States 
ia  bankrupt.  With  three  or  four  conspicuous  excep¬ 
tions,  there  is  hardly  a  traction  line  across  the  land 
that  is  not  in  the  hands  of  receivers  or  close  to  them. 
Many  miles  of  interurhan  lines  already  have  been 
abandoned  or  are  about  to  be  abandoned;  in  some 
cases  their  rails  have  actually  been  torn  up  and  put 
to  war-emergency  uses.  A  good  many  other  electric- 
railway  companies  would  like  to  tear  up  their  ruils- 
or  at  least  abandon  their  lines.  But  public  sentiment 
and  hard-headed  utilities  commit  nuns  will  not  permit. 
And  the  traction  company  groan.'  an  old  man  in 
shabby  clothing  and  well-nigh  sick  unto  death. 


Broom* tick*  Sweep  Out  Bobtails 

YKT  it  is  less  than  thirty  years  since  Richmond, 
Vu.,  was  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  it  had  the  first, 
completely  equipped  trolley  system  in  the  land— 
*' broom  stick  cars”  they  sometimes  called  them  in 
those  days.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  IKK*'  or  the 
spring  of  1880.  Within  three  year*  many  towns 
were  replacing  their  alow,  jangling,  dirty  horse  cars 
with  clean  new  trolley  cars.  Th  rty  minutes  each  day 
to  and  from  work  in  the  old  days  meant  some  three 
miles  in  a  foul,  ill-smelling,  uncomfortable  horse  car. 
The  trolley  car  did  at  least  twice  that  distance  in 
the  same  time.  When  it  replaced  the  ‘"bobluil*”  cities 
redrew  their  maps  and  the  profession  of  the  real 
estate  promoter  was  really  born.  And  the  trolley 
cars  were  not  only  far  swifter  than  the  horse 
cars;  even  their  earliest  models  carried  many 
more  people  far  more  comfort- ibly. 

No  wonder  the  new  method  of  city  transporta 
tion  leaped  into  popular  favor  and  that  there  were 
plenty  of  keen-minded,  observant  men  who  *u«m| 
ready  to  coin  that  popularity  into  dollar- 
and  cents.  They  busied  themselves  with 
gaining  control  of  the  little  hor  -cur  In  « 
of  the  medium  cities  and  large  r  town-> 
which  had  been  as  independent  and  us 
dividualistic  as  grocery  stores—  *  rst  trui 
forming  them  hy  electric  equiprm-r  • 
and  then  slowly  but  very  surely  1  n:a 
ing  th**m  into  larger  units  of  pern 
tion.  They  shot  brand-new  lire  -  uu 
jnto  the  open  country  from  th*  end 
of  their  transformed  horse  rail* 
ways,  and  whole  streets  of  neat  new 
detuched  houses  appeared  in  tin  r 
wake.  About  the  limit  with  the 
old-time  horse  car  line  was  a  :  \ 
or  sevrn-mile  run;  beyond  that,  ir. 
the  larger  cities,  one  might  ta  •• 
little  suburban  steam  railroad 
scmioccasional  trains  of  batten 
coaches  hauled  jerkily  by  *m 
"dummy”  locomotives,  most  unce 
tain  in  performance.  Those  li»  • 
began  to  i»e  transformed  into  eU 
tric  routes — in  place  of  three 
or  four  or  six  or  eight  trains 
a  day,  one  had  a  trolley  cur 
every  half  hour  or  there¬ 
about — and  so  the  electric 
interurhan  was  born.  It  de- 
velrqe'd  wtlh  great  rapidity. 


It  was  only  a  short  step  thereafter  to  the  point 
where  the  important  lines  in  the  big  cities  were 
tearing  out  the  expensive  cable  installations — 
the  San  Francisco  idea — which  they  had  adopted 
hardly  a  decade  before.  In  New  York  and 
Washington  the  cable  slots  were  ingeniously 
adapted  to  underground  electric  transmission; 
and.  the  underground  plan  proving  popular, 
it  was  adopted  on  new  line*.  Kxpensive?  Yes, 
indeed.  But  those  were  not  the  days  when  the 
tractions  were  counting  the  pennies.  The 
business  was  in  the  flash  period  of  its  ex¬ 
istence — a  period  through  which  other  typi¬ 
cal  American  businesses — the  bicycle,  the 
motor  car,  and  the  motion  picture,  to  men¬ 
tion  three  conspicuous  instances — have  had 
to  pass  before  they  could  adjust  the  wild, 
popular  demand  to  economic  common  sense 
The  tractions  were  young,  making  money- 
fast  and  spending  it  more  rapidly.  And 
new  ones  were  being  born  each  month. 

In  the  larger  cities  men  saw  huge  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  tractions.  The  wiser  of  them 
from  the  beginning  realized  the  difficulties  that  the 
electric  railways  in  the  small  cities  and  the  widely 
extended  towns  would  have  to  encounter  sooner  or 
later.  But  the  real  cities — the  closely  knit  communi¬ 
ties  where  men  and  women  had  to  ride  to  and  from 
their  daily  toil,  the  cities  whose  outer  rim*  were 
being  extended  and  peopled  by  industrious  rral- 
estatr  operators  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
little  houses — there  was  the  real  opportunity!  Big 
Business  hugged  the  trolley  car  to  its  breast  and 
High  Finance  cavorted  with  it.  Many  of  the  great 
fortunes  of  the  nineties  had  their  foundations  laid 
in  tractions.  Smart  men  carried  further  the  process 
of  consolidation  of  city  railways.  They  saw  rich 
possibilities  of  a  monopoly  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  facilities  of  good-sized  communities 
And  because  they  saw  the  possibilities 
they  were  willing  to  pay  well  —  very- 
well  indeed — for  the  individual  horse-car 
routes  of  trolley  lines  that  were  necessary 
to  their  plans.  In  turn  the  owners  of 
these  individual  lines  saw  how  their  own 
properties  were  vitally  necessary  to  such 
consolidation  schemes  and  kept  demand¬ 
ing —  and  receiving — higher  prices  for 
them.  Certain  lines  In  Philadelphia  were 
leased  at  enormous  prices  to  the  great 
traction  monopoly  which  the  Wideners 
were  forming  in  that  widespread  city. 

The  Union  Traction  Company  was  rented 
to  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  for  an  annual  rental  amounting 
to  Just  18  per  cent  of  its  paid-in  capi- 


On  the  .Veer  York  (  ily  OatlunyM,  ns  eUru  here,  the 
dividend »  if  o/igi  "ore  it I  the  hanger*  **—  and 

hanger*  un.  Out  fht  dividend*  reaped  hy  the  JH*at - 
ten*  mull  it  tide  are  danger,  diKCumturt,  and  ill  health 


tal.  Of  the  $10,000,000  annual  fixed  charges  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Company  about  three-quarter* 
is  in  rentals  and  one-quarter  in  interest  charge*. 
And  some  of  the  staid  Philadelphians  wonder  to¬ 
day  why  their  local  railway  system  is  in  such 
financial  difficulties  and  is  making  such  violent 
appeals  for  increased  fares. 

Turbines  to  the  Rescue 

THESE  big  consolidations  frequently  whipped  their 
individual  and  smaller  competitors  not  merely 
by  maintaining  excellent  service  on  closely  parallel 
lines,  but  by  unlimited  free  transfers.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  tractions  were  wildly  generous  with  these 
privileges.  In  the  end  the  dear  old  public — having 
been  educated  to  the  transfer  habit—-dcmnndod  the 
little  magic  slips,  which  gradually  became  the  bet* 
noire  of  the  traction  operutor*  and  played  a  large 
part  in  the  damnation  of  their  properties. 

The  men  who  had  consolidated  and  who  owned 
the  properties  were  not  particularly  concerned  about 
trolley  convenience  or  comfort  or  service  in  their 
individual  principalities.  Dividends  were  more  to 
the  point.  '"The  dividends  are  in  the  strap  hangers” 
began  to  he  a  popular  slogan  in  the  street-railway 
business  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  in 
order  to  make  them  there  were  cuts  in  the  service — 
in  the  quantity,  if  not  in  the  quulity. 

There  was  another  reason  for  the  cuts.  The  cost 
of  furnishing  service  was  steadily  increasing  while 
the  individual  revenue  per  passenger  was  standing 
still — or  losing  ground.  Custom  and  tradition  had 
seemingly  fixed  five  cents  as  the  standard  fare  be¬ 
tween  the  limits  of  any  one  community,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  large  it  ifiight  be.  As  u  matter  of  fact, 
because  of  the  transfers,  it  rarely  was  that  fig- 
ure  in  actuality.  In  some  cities  of  the  mid  West 

and  of  the  South 
it  was  lower  be¬ 
cause  of  the  firmly 
established  custom 
of  selling  six  or 
seven  or  even  eight 
tickets  for  a 
quarter  —  and  to 
these  also  extend¬ 
ing  the  transfer 
privilege.  Yet  cost 
of  living  had  be¬ 
gun  to  hit  the  long 
upgrade.  Motor- 
men  and  conduc¬ 
tors  found  that 
mere  living  was 
growing  more  «x- 
pensive.and  so  hud 
to  have  a  little 
larger  pay  enve¬ 
lope  ut  the  end  of 
each  week.  Simi¬ 
larly  all  the  physi¬ 
cal  necessities  of 
the  street  railway 
rails  and  cars 
and  copper  wires 
and  dynamos  and 
coal  (where  the 
road  was  not  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to 
be  propelled  by 
water  power)  — 
were  beginning  to  climb.  But  the 
nickel,  or  such  portion  of  it  us 
came  to  the  company  as  the  offer¬ 
ing  nf  each  individual  passenger, 

J  st;it  :•  nary. 

The  time  ceased  when  Lhe  men 
who  *ij*rated  the  tractions  were 
being  crowded  by  the  men  who 
wnei!  them  for  closer  economies 
ii  »rder  tu  promote  larger  divU 
i*  '  dh  The  problem  was  to  make* 
moderate  dividends — a  modest  «>  or 
•  vti  u  f>  per  cent — in  many  cases  to 
meet  the  !»>.<*. I  charge*  and  the  operatinjr 
Y  •  might  go  out  into  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  and  mak*  10  or  12  per  cent  on 
ir  invc.HU-d  d  ,  Ur.  Not  so  in  the  tractions. 
In  i  m  ...  ti*  ii’  monopoly  of  carrying- 
1.  the  fixed  and  cub. 
down  their  net  earn- 
moderately  cupitalixe<l 
dividends. 

•n  was  nearly  nut  of  it 
The  era  of  exploitation 
done — the  flash  youtli 

f  t  hi  St  r.  it -railway  I.  i  -:ruv- -  <  nded.  It  had  lived  On 


fh  rentals  inure  e 
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.  4  a*id  on  <le  foie  gras;  it  was  approach- 

dny  when  it  would  have  to  gnaw  at  husks. 
.  or  a  time  that  day  wo?  deferred  by  great  oper¬ 
ating  economies  and  efficiencies  It  looked  extrava- 
punt  to  u  big  beautiful  Corliss  engine,  which 
fifteen  years  before  had  taken  a  medal  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  World4*  Fair  and  which  was  still  perfectly 
strong  and  good,  torn  down  and  sent  to  the  scrap 
heap,  and  to  see  upon  its  stout  base  a  turbine,  but 
it  was  good  business.  The  ugly,  emotionless  turbine 
might  cost  half  a  million  dollars,  but  it  did  the  work 
of  a  dozen  Corliss  engines.  Fashions  in  power  houses 
might  change  as  rapidly  as  fashions  in  women’s 
clothing— and  frequently  did— but  they  were  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  operating  economies  which  they  brought 
about.  I  have  known  men  who  have  looked  at  blue¬ 
print  charts  wherein  income  and  outgo  were  shown 
by  untying  curved  or  jugged  lines  and  who  have 
laughed  at  what  they  were  pteased  to  call  “business 
by  drafting  board,*'  but  it  was  those  very  prints 
which  many  times  charted  dangers,  otherwise  un¬ 
seen,  toward  which  tho  craft  wm  drifting.  The 
drafting  board  saved  many  a  traction  in  the  past 
decade — for  a  time  at  least 

There  came  the  inevitable  time  when  operating 
economies  could  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  stead- 
Uy  mounting  costa.  And  then  service  was  cut  again 
and  again — at  first  in  the  nonrush  hours  and  on 
Sundays  and  holiday*. 

10-Cent  Fares  Coming ? 

S  for  the  patrons,  their  protest*  long  before  had 
taken  form  before  the  various  State  regulatory 
commission*.  Just  as  steam  railroad  practices  of 
other  days  made  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  bo  did  the  atreet-railway  practices  give  birth 
to  many  of  the  State  commissions  of  to-day.  Some 
of  these  commissions  antedated  the  coming  of  the 
trolley  car.  Others,  like  those  of  New  York  State, 
which  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  vastly 
changed  economic  conditions,  found  themselves  out 
of  a  job — replaced  by  younger  and  more  energetic 
bodies.  For  a  time  the**  State  commissions  worked 


strenuously,  many  times  effectively,  notably  the 
commissions  in  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts.  But 
others  have  fallen  into  politics,  have  become  the 
cat’s-paw  of  this  party  or  of  that;  have  been  com¬ 
posed  of  men  chosen  for  political  fltnesB  rather  than 
for  transportation  aptitude — and  so  are  impotent 
and  in  great  disrepute. 

These  State  commissions  have  struggled  long  and 
hard  with  the  prohlrms  of  street- rail  way  financing 
and  operation;  of  service  and  of  its  recompense. 
Sometimes  the  first  of  these  last  two  questions  has 
been  the  dominating  problem,  and  at  other  times — 
particularly  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland — the  question 
of  the  proper  rate  of  fare  has  been  the  all-absorb¬ 
ing  one.  Neither  Detroit  nor  Cleveland  has  ever 
suffered  from  poor  trolley  service  as  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and 
St  Louis  have  suffered.  They  have  assumed  good 
service— clean  comfortable,  roomy  cars  running  at 
reasonably  frequent  intervals — as  their  birthright, 
and  have,  in  fact  received  it  almost  at  all  times, 
but  have  fought  their  traction  monopolies  bitterly 
on  the  question  of  fares.  In  a  moment  I  shall  show 
you  how  the  tractions  are  edging  up  to  six-  and 
seven-  and  perhaps  even  eight-  and  ten-cent  fares. 
Six-cent  fares ?  Eight-cent  fares!  Those  stern 
gladiators  of  the  Detroit  and  the  Cleveland  of  other 
days — Pingree  and  Johnson— what  would  they  have 
said?  They  would  have  convinced  you  that  a  ft  vo¬ 
ce  nt  fare  which  custom  had  fixed  in  so  many  cities 
was  hardly  less  than  highway  robber)*,  and  because 
they  succeeded  in  convincing  so  many  of  their  fellow 
citizens  to  that  effect  the  standard  fares  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  in  Detroit  are  even  to-day  considerably 
less  than  five  cents. 

It  had  been  freely  predicted  that  just  as  tho 
trolley  car  drove  out  the  horse  car,  so  in  turn  would 
the  gasoline  car  crowd  out  the  trolley  car.  No  longer 
would  It  be  necessary  to  have  fixed  routes,  elaborate 
track  systems.  A  motor  bun  could  go  where  traffic 
necessitated;  and  when  traffic  ceased  in  any  street 
the  motor  route  could  be  abandoned  or  moved  far 
more  easily  than  the  elaborate  structures  of  a  street 
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railway.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  motor  bus  is  but 
in  the  infancy  of  its  development.  It  has  been 
conspicuously  successful  in  Now  York  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  but  In  Philadelphia  an  elaborately  equipped 
line  which  was  established  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
between  the  Public  Buildings  and  Fairmount  Park 
failed  completely.  It  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  fix¬ 
ing  its  fare  at  five  cents  und  trying  to  compete  with 
the  trolleys.  In  New  York  and  Chicago  the  motor- 
bus  service  is  supplemental  rather  than  competitive, 
and  a  ten-ccnt  fare  ib  charged. 

Bucking  the  Jitney 

NE  of  the  great  weaknesses  in  street-railway 
service  has  been  the  fact  that  the  roads  have  had 
but  one  price,  but  one  quality.  You  could  either 
stand  in  an  overcrowded  car — or  be  stood  upon— or 
you  could  hire  a  cab.  There  was  nothing  in  public 
transportation  for  the  average  man  between  the 
street  car  at  five  cents  and  the  taxicab  at  many 
times  that  figure  until  the  arrival  of  the  high-class 
motor  bus.  It  gives  quality  service.  And  just  as 
quality  service  is  almost  invariably  appreciated — 
in  railroad  trains,  in  hotels,  or  in  shops — so  do  dis¬ 
cerning  folk  like  to  ride  upon  the  smart  motor  busses 
along  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago.  To  many  persons  it  is  worth  a  double  fare 
to  have  a  legal  and  a  moral  right  to  a  neat. 

Even  the  biggest  and  most  modern  of  motor 
busses  —  seating  twenty -eight  persons — can  make 
economic  headway  against  a  trolley  car  seating 
twice  that  number  and  standing  as  many  more 
besides. 

“Economic  Headway!  How?"  you  wonder.  Than 
you  argue:  “Look  at  the  jitney.  Two  men  in  a 
trolley  car  transport  a  hundred  passengers,  and  one 
man  in  a  battered  automobile  carries  only  seven 
or  eight!” 

Well,  the  Jitney  never  was  economical — never  can 
be.  But  it  was — and  in  some  sections  of  the  land 
still  is — popular.  In  this  dear  country  of  ours, 
however,  there  are  many  things  that  are  popular 
that  are  not  economical.  (Contomsd  on  pap t  27) 


SMALL  TOWN  STUFF 

BY  GEORGE  F.  WORTS 


THE  last  picture  she  carried  away  in  her  mind  as 
the  accommodation  train  pulled  out  of  the  paint- 
peeled  little  station  in  a  whirl  of  white  dust  had 
been  that  of  the  Crcenforks  grocery  store,  ancient 
and  forlorn,  the  tipsy  front  of  which  Jim  Dobson, 
the  hardened  village  loafer,  was  manfully  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  support,  with  a  sprig  of  timothy  sprouting 
from  his  tobacco- painted  lips.  That  picture  would 
always  characterize  for  her 
the  village  from  which  she  had 
sprung.  Now  that  a  delicately 
preserved  beauty  plus  years  of 
hard  work  had  netted  smugness 
and  conceit  to  her  press  agent; 
now  that  all  of  her  gowns  were 
fashioned  by  Cfciffo  and  studi¬ 
ously  copied  by  women  through 
out  the  land;  now  that  she  rolled 
to  work  late  of  mornings  upon 
the  pneumatic  tires  of  her  own 
shining  black  limousine  —  now 
that  fortune  had  visited  all  of 
this  upon  her.  Yvette  Vaugn 
continued  to  be  at  heart  little 
different  from  the  small-town 
girl  she  had  started  out  to  be. 

Of  course  Yvette  had  a  secret 
sorrow  hidden  away  in  her  past, 
which  was  the  one  her  press 
agent  had  never  mentioned  and 
never  would.  Not  because  she 
hadn’t  loved  him  dearly  had  she 
foregone  a  career  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  coming  young  farmer  out 
Greenforks  way.  She  hud  forego fw  bin  dimply  be¬ 
cause  her  star  had  not  been  hung  among  pots  and  p*  »> 

YVETTE  VAUGN — and  who  does  not  tingle  with 
envy  and  wonder  at  the  very  mention  of  that 
magic  name? — kept  on  corresponding  with  the 
broken-hearted  farmer  for  eighteen  yea?-.  No;  that 
is  not  a  miscalculation.  But  perhaps  \ou  didn't 
know  that  Yvette  Vaugn,  who  can  play  these  sixteen 
year-old  parts  because  she  is  so  hopelessly  and 
wholesomely  young,  quietly  celebrated  her  thirty- 
seventh  birthday  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Yes,  indeed;  for  eighteen  years  growing  on  nine¬ 
teen  Yvette  Vaugn  exchanged  letters  with  poor  old 
Bud  Alter,  thanks  to  the  tolerance  of  the  deep- 
chested  farmer  girl  whom  Bud  had  taken  unto  him¬ 


self  when  the  shallower  scars  of  Yvette’s  refusal 
were  healed  up  by  the  hot  sun  of  the  cornfield. 

It  was  natural,  to  be  sure,  when  good  old  Bud 
asked  a  great  favor  of  her — the  first  he  had  asked 
since  that  silvery,  bitter  moonlit  night,  when,  after 
hotly  kissing  him  good-by,  she  had  sadly  pressed  his 
freckled  nose  with  her  little  thumb— well,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  natural  that  she  should  grant  that  favor. 


“  MTjen  arc  you  Imrtno  for 
Grrrnfnrk*.  M inter  Dobson?" 

Buds  favor  was  nut  n  hard  one  to 
grant,  a*  a  matter  of  fact-  He  had 
■  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  daughter  of 
seventeen,  and  the  only  tiling  that  ailed 

Matilda  was  movie  madness.  Could 
Yvette  make  a  place  for  her?  Of  course,  if  it  would 
cause  Yvette  any  inconvenience,  etc.,  etc. 

If  you  should  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  glance 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  really  great  moving- picture 
actress  when  she  goes  through  her  morning’s  mall, 
you  would  first  laugh  until  your  tongue  was  sore. 


and  then  you  would  indulge  in  a  secret  tear  or  two. 
Perhaps  half  the  letters  Yvette  received  con¬ 
tained  casual  and  brave  requests  for  “positions.'* 
The  other  bO  per  cent  were  brave,  if  not  casual, 
proposals  of  marriage.  Yvette  rarely  wept  over 
the  latter. 

In  his  habitually  straightforward  and  honest  way 
Bud  Alter  described  his  daughter,  tabulating  her 
pictorial  points  with  that  open- 
faced  candor  which  was  such  a 
charming  part  of  him. 

Being  of  an  imaginative  turn 
of  mind,  Yvette  could  summon 
out  of  the  blue  sky  a  portrait 
of  Matilda.  She  could  see  bar 
standing  all  alone  against  the 
white  balustrade  of  the  old  front 
steps,  her  golden  hair  in  pretty 
contrast  against  the  sober 
brown-gray  shadows,  her  young 
eyes  looking  forlornly  across  the 
green  lawn,  which  Yvette  re¬ 
membered  as  an  oblong  pool  of 
satin  under  the  whispering  elms. 
The  portrait  of  Matilda  was 
simply  the  blue-eyed,  golden- 
haired  portrait  of  youth,  resur¬ 
rected  from  her  own.  Bo,  while 
Bud’s  straightforward  request 
was  an  echo,  n  carbon  oupy,  of 
the  hundreds  which  hnd  come  to 
her  dressing  table,  she  Bat  right 
down  with  pen  and  paper  and 
expressed  warm  and  cordial  in¬ 
terest  in  Matilda’s  coming. 

MATILDA  recovered  from  her 
trembling  and  confusion  nL 
finding  herself  actually  in  the 
same  room  with  the  rouge,  pow¬ 
der,  and  gowns  of  the  divine 
Yvette  Vaugn.  whereupon  she 
enunciated  in  a  ringing  school¬ 
girl  voice  the  speech  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  eaotbound  Pullman. 

"It  was  exceedingly  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you, 
Miss  Vaugn,  to  offer  to  help  me  seek  a  position  in 
the  motion  pictures  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how 
indebted  I  and  father  are  to  you.”  In  a  fainter  voice 
she  added:  *M  mother  sent  sonic  currant  jam  to  you/' 


10  COLLIER'S  WEEKL  Y 


Yvette,  with  her  exquisite  hark  to  the  window 
and  the  preen  of  the  Jersey  meadow,  smiled  tenderly. 
“I  am  so  glad  to  be  of 
help,  dear/'  she  aaid. 

44 Your  father  and  1  are 
very,  very  old  friends,  und 
I  do  appreciate  the  cur¬ 
rant  jam.  I  love  currant 
jam — ”  "Do  you — ree-eal- 
ly?”  Matilda  sparkled  de¬ 
lightedly.  — "On  toast!'* 

Matilda  simply  had  to 
sigh.  It  was  harder  for 
her  to  associate  Yvette 
Vaugn  with  currant  jam 
(homemade  too!)  on  toast 
than  it  would  be  for  you 
or  me  to  associate  Aphro¬ 
dite  with  corned  beef 
and  cabbage. 

And  Yvette,  whose 
breakfast  in  bed  ran 
shamelessly  to  ham  and 
eggs,  country  style,  was 
thinking  of  something  to 
eat  too.  Matilda,  slim 
and  grudgingly  seven¬ 
teen,  reminded  her  of 
nothing  but  an  innocent 
saucer  of  peaches  and 
cream. 

“Matilda,”  she  asked  a* 
the  round  eyes  devoured 
an  autographed  photo 
graph  of  Walter  John¬ 
ston,  that  king  of  them 
all.  “what  decided  you?” 

“You,”  vouchsafed  Matilda  candidly.  “Father 
told  me  ever  so  many  times  how  you  just  hated 
Greenforks,  and  how  you  made  up  your  mind  when 
you  were  my  age  that  you  would  make  a  name  in 
the  world.  And  you  did,”  she  added  logically. 
“Father  says  the  only  thing  Greenforks  is  good  for 
is  to  get  a  good  running  start!” 

Yvette  smiled.  “Won't  you  go  back  to  Green¬ 
forks — after  a  little  while?  Sometimes  we  gTow  dis¬ 
couraged,  you  know.  And  most  of  us  never  arrive 
anywhere.  Don't  you  intend  to  go  back— ever?” 

Matilda's  gold  curls  wagged  vigorously,  and  she 
voiced  a  romantic  “Never!” 

“Isn't  there  anyone  in  Greenforks  who  will  be 
very  lonely  if  you  don’t  come  back?" 

“Did  father  tell  you  that,  after  all?” 

“Do  I  know  his  parents?” 

The  pink  and  white  face  became  rather  pouty; 
and  Matilda  looked  away  evasively,  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  u  guilty  sparkle.  “The  Dobsons.  His  name 
is  Billy.  He's  only  a  clerk  there." 

“Only  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store?” 

“IJh-huh!”  Matilda  side-stepped  the  cynicism. 

“Doc*  he  love  you— very  much?” 

“I — really  don't  know.  Miss  Vaugn." 

“Didn't  he  tell  you,  when  he  said  good  night,  the 
evening  before  you  went  away,  that  you  would  break 
his  heart  if  you  didn't  come  bock?  Weren't  those 
almost  his  very  words?" 

“Why,  Miss  Vaugn!  Who’s  been  telling  you?” 

Knuckles  ut  Yvette's  door  interfered  with  the 
riddle's  solution.  The  voice  of  Jinuny  Anderson, 
one  of  the  assistant  directors,  was  pitched  low. 
“Mr.  Grifflry  is  ready  whenever  you  arc.  Miss  Vaugn. 
Same  as  yesterday — the  conservatory  set."  .  .  . 

William  Dobson  proved  to  be  a  robust,  sandy- 
faced  youth,  with  kind  brown  eyes  and  a  blush. 

Yvette  wondered,  as  she  saw  the  inviting  freckles 
disported  by  his  roomy  nose,  if  he  had 
hy  chance  inherited  his  father's  life¬ 
long  disease,  laziness.  Indeed,  the  only 
trouble  with  that  old  loafer  had  not 
been  lack  of  good  warm  mid- Western 
blood,  but  a  circulatory  lack  thereof. 

How  time  winged  it  along!  Now 
the  offspring  of  Greenforks's  Van 
Winkle  creaked  uneasily  upon  Yvette's 
guest  chair;  and  as  far  as  his  hands 
and  face  were  concerned  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  he  was  u  young 
man  after  her  own  heart.  Bud  Alter 
had  been  most  unhandsome  too.  His 
outstanding  features  had  been  gulden 
freckles  and  sturdiness  and  n  blush; 
and  we  all  know  by  now  that  Bud 
Alter,  freckles,  bowlegs,  blush,  und  all. 
had  come  nearest  to  being  the  One. 

Yet  she  who  strives  for  greatness 
must  sacrifice  the  littler  things,  some¬ 
times  the  littler  things  of  others,  to 
boot.  Their  hearts  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  parting,  for  such  frac 
lures  occur  only  in  similes.  Yet  both  had  luflWr 
spiritual  and  physical  agonies. 

“1  came  all  the  way  from  Greenforks  '  i  -•  youn 
man  was  saying  in  an  indisputable  vok>.  ’1  '«  i 
think  Matilda  was  right.  I  don't  think  she  w - 

'•Who  gave  you  the  money  for  the  tr  i 

William  Dobson  elevated  his  thu.  e>r  >ruw: 


"Why.  1  earned  it  myself,”  he  ivaid. 
“In  the  grocery  store?” 

“Sure!”  He  seemed  dis- 
pleased;  anyway,  the  blush 
deepened  and  broadened . 
“You  don't  think  I'm  a  loafer, 
do  you?"  he  asked  impetuous¬ 
ly.  “I’m  not  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  him.  He's 
dead.  But  I'm  not  like 
that,  if  that's  what  you 
meant.  I  work  hard.  I 
like  to.  I'm  getting  good 
money,  more  than  any 
fellow  my  age  around 
Greenforks.  And  we’re 
going  to  put  in  a  hard¬ 
ware  department,  on  pur¬ 
pose  to — ” 

"Enough,”  said  Yvette. 
“Now,  what  about  Ma¬ 
tilda?  Do  you  love  her 
— honestly?” 

“Honestly?"  The  blush 
drowned  the  freckles. 

“Why?"  asked  Yvette 
relentlessly. 

“Oh  —  you  — ”  Gulp. 
“I — why — she — "  he  gur¬ 
gled  hy  way  of  explana¬ 
tion. 

“Enough,”  said  Yvette 
amiably.  “Now,  answer 
n  question.  That  moon¬ 
light  night,  at  the  front 
gate,  when  Matilda  let 
you  kiss  her  good-by. 
and  said  that  she  must  give  you  up,  that  she 
must  sacrifice  your  love  for  her  future,  and  for 
you  to  work  hard  in  the  grocery  store,  and  try 
to  forget,  and  marry  some  nice  girl  who  did  not 
have  a  cold,  artistic  soul-  although  perhaps  she 
didn't  use  those  very  word* — did  she  push  that 
stub  nose  of  yours  with  her  thumb,  and — did  she 
do  that,  William?” 

William's  honest  brown  eyes  became  steady  and 
stern.  “Did  she  go  and  tell  you?"  he  breathed. 

“Please  answer  my  question,  William." 

“N-no,”  he  blurted;  “she— pulled  my  -e-ears.” 

“That's  all  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Yvette  kindly. 
“Now,  why  did  you  come  to  me?" 

“Because  I  want  Matilda!” 

Yvette  digested  that  with  a  delicate  pucker. 
"Well,  what  do  you  propose  doing?” 

“Gee,  I  don’t  know,"  he  confessed  with  a  gusty 
sigh.  "I  talked  to  her  last  night.  She  wasn't  very 
pleased  to  see  me,  I  guess.”  A  dark  vertical  niche 
formed  between  his  worried  eyes.  “She  said  I  ought 
to  go  on  back  to  Greenforks,  and  to  watch  my  step 
or  else  the  birds  might  injure  my  complexion  when 
they  began  scratching  the  hayseed  out  of  my  hair, 
and  that  New  York  birds  were  tough!  And  she 
laughed  at  me.  Ha,  ha!  That  was  how  she  laughed. 
She  never  used  to  laugh  that  way.  It  isn't  natural — 
or  sweet — any  more.” 

Yvette  suspended  judgment,  bul  her  expression 
was  solemn.  She  was  thinking  that  Matilda  had  be¬ 
come  independent  and  saucy  without  any  good  reason. 

NO  one  heard  anybody  knock,  yet  the  door  at  that 
instant  opened  quickly,  and  who  should  be  pois¬ 
ing  on  the  threshold  like  a  lovely  golden  butterfly 
but  Matilda  herself!  She  swayed,  smiling  the  arch 
smile  of  a  youthful  favorite.  She  was  on  the  way 
to  her  dressing  room,  from  the  studio  stage,  and 


,  .  .  h.rerg  ten* 
in  thr  great  i turtio 
concent  rated  upon  him 


"/*  it  quite  proper  to  Vint  me  tn  mg  room?91 


her  peach-blow  compexion  was  larded  with  yellow¬ 
ish-pink  grease  paint,  and  her  fair  blue  eyes 
were  blued. 

"What!"  she  cried,  at* sight  of  William,  her  smile 
hardening  into  indignant  firmness. 

“Yes — me,”  asserted  William  sturdily. 

"Come  right  in,  dear,”  invited  Yvette.  “You're 
standing  in  a  draft." 

Matilda  floated  in  like  a  camouflaged  atorm  cloud. 

"You  little  mischief!"  exclaimed  Yvette.  “Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  more  about  Mr.  Dobson?  I  don't 
blame  you  for  loving  him.  He's  perfectly  fascinat¬ 
ing!  What  was  that  you  were  saying  about  that 
droll  girl  in  Carrol  Junction,  Mr.  Dobson?” 

The  fascinating  Mr.  Dobsnn  gaped  as  if  horrified, 
his  teeth  clacked  metallically,  his  jaw  muscles  began 
revealing  themselves  in  bulges  of  dismay.  He  had 
said  nothing  about  a  girl  in  Carrol  Junction. 

"Oh,  is  he?”  retorted  Matilda  icily. 

Yvette  could  detect  only  the  slightest  tremor  of 
concern.  She  had  been  defeated,  driven  beyond  her 
third-line  trench,  routed,  with  all  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  cut,  by  this  innocent  fledgling! 

"Mr.  Grifllcy  wanted  me  to  tell  you  on  the  way 
down  to  my  dressing  room,"  went  on  Matilda  with  a 
languid  little  air,  “that  we  would  start  out  to  shoot 
up  some  rxteriors  in  an  hour.” 

“Shoot,  not  'shoot  up,’  ”  corrected  Yvette. 

Matilda  ignored  the  gentle  rebuke,  lifting  her 
head  and  gazing  sidewise  and  down  upon  the  morti¬ 
fied  William.  “When  are  you  leaving  for  Green- 
forks,  Milter  Dobson?" 

"My  name  is  Bill!”  said  William  in  the  voice  of  a 
man  cursing.  “You  look  here.  Matty  he  began 
anew,  heatedly. 

“Oh,  is  it?”  She  silenced  him  with  frigid  sweet¬ 
ness.  And  out  she  flung,  or  flang,  closing  the  door 
so  abruptly  that  the  photograph  of  the  king  of  them 
all  shivered  upon  the  dressing  table. 

William  regarded  the  white  panel  stonily.  A  de¬ 
spondent  grunt  finally  escaped  through  his  noatrils. 
"Looks  as  if  she’s  become  one  of  those  birds  her¬ 
self,"  he  decided  sadly. 

But  Yvette  was  attending  William's  freckled  ears 
and  snapping  her  fingers.  That  delicately  angry 
mood  of  hers  was  aroused.  In  the  workshop  of  her 
mind  something  devilish  was  being  fabricated ! 
Nighty-night  for  poor  Matilda! 


PEOPLE  who  are  about  to  be  pushed  headfore¬ 
most  into  the  limelight  of  dazzling  success  often 
marshal  together  their  pleasant  thoughts  at  bed¬ 
time,  and  as  Matilda  did  so  she  found  that,  sticking 
athwart  her  ecstasy,  was  a  Jagged  little  lance  of 
doubt.  Having  a  tender  heart  and  fresh  feeling* 
in  the  matter,  she  squirmed  a  little  between  the 
sheets,  and  voiced  silently  into  the  attentive  dark¬ 
ness:  “Poor  William!" 

Pleasurably,  then,  she  yielded  herself  to  a  cloud 
of  sweet  gloom.  An  automobile  rattled  down  the 
cobbled  street  outside  her  window.  She  towed  and 
sighed.  As  Yvette  Vaugn  had  done,  she,  Matilda 
Altrue,  would  brave  the  perils  and  the  chilly  indif¬ 
ference  of  this  iron  city,  sacrificing  her  heart  to 
the  bloodstone  of  ambition.  I  mean,  she  was  going 
through  the  motions  all  over  again  of  giving  up 
Billy  Dobson  for  her  art.  The  small  cottage,  with 
crimson  rambler  growing  all  over  the  front  of  it, 
would  ring  with  the  merry  laughter  of  another.  Her 
course  was  as  narrow  as  a  concrete  sidewalk.  Per¬ 
haps  the  droll  girl  in  Carrol  Junction  would  take 
her  place,  would  fry  Billy's  eggs  in  the  morning 
as  her  mother  had  taken  the  place  of  Yvette 
Vaugn.  Yvettes  romantic  tragedy  was  common 
history  in  Greenforks.  ( Continued  on  page  26) 
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NO  THOROUGHFARE 


BY  BOYD  CABLE 

AITHOJC  "IKTWEKN  THE  LIN  KH"  ANI)  “ACTION  FRONT" 


bent  all  their  energies  for  the  moment  to  the  one  tramping  past  the  crater  when  the  flight  arrived 
great  task  of  breaking  up  the  masses  before  they  above  it,  and  since  the  Little  Indian  flew  straight  on 
could  bring  their  weight  into  the  line,  of  upsetting  without  loosing  off  n  bomb  or  a  shot,  the  rest  of  the 
the  careful  time-table  of  the  enemy.  In  one  squad-  flight  followed  obediently,  although  in  some  wonder 
ron  where  the  commanding  officer  held  council  with  as  to  whether  the  target  was  not  being  passed  by 
hie  flight  leaders  and  explained  the  position  and  mistake.  There  was  no  mistake.  They  followed  the 
pointed  out  the  plans,  one  of  his  captains  summed  up  leader  round  in  a  wide  sweep  over  the  open  fields 
the  instructions  in  a  sentence:  "That  bit  of  road/'  he  with  stray  bunches  of  infantry  firing  wildly  up  at 
said  with  his  finger  on  the  map.  "You  want  us  to  them,  round  to  the  crater  and  past  it  again  and  out 
see  it's  ’No  Thoroughfare'  for  the  Hun  up  to  dark?"  and  round  still  wider.  The  road  by  the  crater  was 
"That’s  it,"  said  the  commanding  officer.  "And  if  empty  as  they  passed,  but  a  long  string  of  lor- 
you  get  a  chance  at  a  train  or  two  about  here —  ries  and  horse  transport  that  had  been  waiting 
well,  don’t  let  it  slip."  half  a  mile  back  began  to  move  and  crawl  along 

toward  the  crater.  The 

,,  -  - Little  Indian  kept  an 

** :  her  wide  circle  until 

/  half  the  lorries  were 

past  the  crater.  Then 

m  *  j  she  came  round  in  a 

%  steep  bank  and  shot 

straight  as  an  arrow 
back  to  the  road,  swept 
^  ^  jj  round  sharply  again. 

jJO  and  went  streaking 

along  above  it.  Two 
hundred  yards  from  the 

JvrVF  m\  \  »  crater  she  lifted,  curved 

riJjW  over,  and  came  diving 

V  .  -  down,  spitting  fire  and 

ns  she  came,  pelt- 

Kan  »«WC7^  ing  a  stream  of  bullets 

tm  vtlrrhy? -  on  ^  lorrip*  abreast 

the  hole 

H^^RKa^  diving  straight  at  them. 

V  Thirty  feet  away  from 

the  hole,  two, 

to*.?*..  three,  four 

jecta  dropped 

I  from  under  the  vna- 

^  jvOt  v  f 3d  chine,  and  four  spurts 

and  twioke 

r\  ^  Vr  /  .1  W&wrlfJ  leaped  and  flashed 

among  the  lorries  and 

_ _  J  about  the  hole,  as  the 

Little  Indian  zoomed  up, 

It^CTit^SSbI  ducked  over  and  came 

^  diving  down  again  with 

isiiHlfBwff  hrr  Fnnchinc  guns  hail- 

ing  bullets  along  the 

_  _  .  .  -1  lorries  and  the  horse 

transport.  And  close 
astern  of  her  came  the 

•'Right-o,"  "That's  simple.1’  "No  Thoroughfare,"  rest  of  the  flight,  splashing  their  bombs  down  the 

said  the  captains,  and  proceeded  about  their  bu*i-  length  of  the  convoy,  each  saving  one  or  two  for 

ness.  The  flights  went  off  at  short  intervals,  inter-  the  spot  by  the  crater,  continuing  along  the  road 

vals  calculated  to  "keep  the  pot  aboiling"  as  closely  and  emptying  their  guns  on  the  transport.  Half  a 

as  possible,  to  allow  no  minutes  when  some  of  the  mile  along  the  road  they  swung  round  and  turned 

squadron  would  not  be  on  or  about  the  spot  to  en-  back  and  repeated  the  gunning  performance  on  men 

force  the  No  Thoroughfare  rule.  For  the  rest  of  the  struggling  to  hold  and  steady  crazed  and  bolting 

afternoon  they  came  and  went,  and  came  and  went,  horses,  on  wagons  in  the  ditches,  on  one  lorry  with 

in  a  steady  string,  circling  in  and  dropping  to  the  her  nose  well  down  in  the  half-filled  crater  and  an- 

dromc  to  refill  hurriedly  with  fresh  stocks  of  bombs  other  one  comfortably  crashed  against  her  tuil  that 

and  ammunition,  taking  off  and  driving  out  to  the  stuck  out  into  the  half-width  bit  of  road, 

cast  as  soon  as  they  had  the  tanks  and  drums  filled  "A  beautiful  block."  the  flight  told  the  major  on 

and  the  bombs  hitched  on.  They  were  on  scout  their  return.  "Couldn't  have  placed  'em  better  if 

machines,  carrying  four  light  bombs  and  many  hun-  we’d  driven  the  lorries  ourselves.  And  there's  horse 

dred  rounds  of  ammunition  apiece,  and  Dennis,  the  wagons  enough  scattered  along  the  ditches  of  the 

leader  of  the  first  flight,  made  an  enthusiastic  report  next  half  mile  to  keep  the  Hun  busy  for  hours." 

of  success  on  the  first  return.  “Found  the  spot  all  T.  w  .IJfMI4 

right,  major,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "The  crater  reported  *  ne  nun*  *umP 

is  there  all  right,  and  it  has  wrecked  half  the  road.  T^HE  second  flight,  arriving  about  ten  minutes  after 

There  was  a  working  party  6n  it  going  like  steam  to  the  first  had  departed  homeward  bound,  found 

fill  in  the  hole.  We  disturbed  the  party  u  whole  lot."  the  Huns  exceedingly  busy  struggling  to  remove 
They  had  disturbed  them.  The  road  was  one  of  the  wrecked  transport  which  so  effectually  blocked  the 
those  long  miles-straight  main  routes  that  run  be-  way.  There  were  men  enough  crowded  round  the 
tween  the  towns  in  that  part  of  France.  They  were  crater  especially  to  make  a  very  fine  target,  and 

well  filled  with  troops  and  transport  over  the  first  the  first  machine  or  two  got  their  bomba  well  home 

chance  of  success  in  attacking  the  fresh  enemy  miles,  but  the  flight  leader  followed  instructions  and  on  these  and  scattered  the  rest  impartially  along  the 

at  their  most  vulnerable  points,  fifteen,  let  these  go.  knowing  other  squadrons  would  be  deal-  road  on  any  "suitable  targets"  of  men  or  transport. 

The  plans  ing  with  them  in  their  own  good  time  and  way.  "Al-  They  established  another  couple  of  very  useful  blocks 

though  I  wish  they'd  get  busy  and  do  it,"  he  told  along  the  mile  of  road  behind  the  crater,  and  com- 

the  commanding  officer.  "Having  nothing  to  worry  pletely  cleared  the  road  of  marching  men  for  a  good 
them,  tho*c  Huns  just  naturally  filled  the  air  with  three  miles.  The  third  flight  found  no  targets  be- 

lead  as  we  went  over  ’em.  Look  at  my  poor  old  yond  the  working  party  at  the  crater  until  they  had 

’Little  Indian’  there  her  planes  are  as  full  of  gone  back  a  few  miles  to  a  croowrond,  where  they  dis- 
holes  as  a  sieve."  tributed  some  bombs  on  a  field  battery,  bolted  the 

the  scattered  outpoot  and  rear-guard  lines  €f  .  ...  .  „  teams,  and  left  the  gunners  well  down  in  the  ditches 


line  would  give  the 
opening  for  which  the 

'Germans  fought  so  ftty 

hard,  the  opening 
through  which  they 
would  pour  their  masses 

and  cut  the  Allied  \  X  V,C 

armic*  in  two.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  it  looked 
as  if  their  aim  was  dan- 
gorously  near  attain- 
ment.  On  one  portion 
of  the  line  especially 
the  strain  had  been  tre¬ 
mendous.  and  the  men. 
hard-driven  and  har¬ 
assed  for  two  days  and  I 

nights  almost  without  h 
break,  were  staggering 
on  their  feet,  stupid 
with  fatigue,  dured  for 

want  of  sleep  Of  all  pAwM 

their  privations  this 
want  of  sleep  was  the 
hardest  and  crudest. 

The  men  longed  for 
nothing  more  than  a 
chance  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  cm  the  ground,  to 
fling  down  on  the  road¬ 
side,  in  the  ditches,  Wjj 

anywhere,  anyhow,  and 
close  their  aching  eyes 

and  sink  in  deep,  deep  1—  ■■ 

sleep-  But  there  was 
no  faintest  hope  of  sleep 

for  them.  The  divisions  they  had  fought  all  day 
were  being  hold  stubbornly  by  rear-guard  actions 
until  the  new  positions  were  established;  and  plain 
word  had  been  brought  in  by  rcconnoitering  airmen 
of  the  new  masses  pressing  up  by  road  and  rail  to 
converge  with  all  their  weight  on  the  weakened  line 
and  the  worn-out  men  who  made  ready  to  hold  it. 
Everyone  knew  what  was  coming.  Our  men  would 
be  outnumbered,  would  be  unrestod  and  worn  with 
fighting  and  digging  and  marching  continuously 
— that  was  the  rub;  if  our  men  could  have  a  rest, 
a  few  hours’  sleep,  a  chance  to  recuperate,  they 
could  make  some  sort  of  a  show,  put  up  a  decent 
light  ogam,  hold  on  long  enough  to  give  the  prom¬ 
ised  reinforcements  time  to  come  up,  the  guns 
to  take  up  new  positions-  But  "a  renewed  attack 
in  force  must  he  expected  by  dusk,"  said  the  word 
that  came  to  them,  and  every  precious  minute  until 
then  must  be  filled  with  moving  the  tired  men  into 
position,  doing  their  utmost  to  dig  in  and  make  some 
kind  of  defensive  line.  It  looked  had. 

The  Air  Nary  Attacks 

BUT  there  were  other  plans  in  the  making,  plans 
figured  out  on  wider-reaching  lines,  offering  the 

one 

masses 

twenty  miles  away  from  our  weary  lines, 
were  completed  and  worked  out  in  detail  and  passed 
flown  the  chain  to  the  air  squadrons;  and  flight  by 
flight  the  pilots  and  observers  loaded  up  to  the  full 
capacity  of  their  machines  with  bombs  and  machine- 
gun  ammunition  and  went  droning  out  over  the 
heart*  of  the  working  troops  digging  the  fresh  line, 
over 

where  the  Germans  pressed  tentatively  and  waited 
for  the  new  recnforccmcnt*  that  were  to  recommence 
the  fierce  "hammer-blow"  attacks,  on  over  the  drib¬ 
bling*  streams  of  transport  and  men  moving  by 
many  paths  into  the  battle  line,  on  to  where  the 
main  streams  ran  full  flood  on  road  and  rail-  and 
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Those  Rum* inn*  are  a  suspicious  lot .  H/tcn  l/ie 
Gfermaru  arrived  at  this  Russian  hangar  they 
found  that  the  airplane*  had  maliciously  been 
wrecked  to  keep  them  out  of  Pru**ian  hand * 


A  bevy  of  peace-loving  German*  getting  ready  for 
a  friendly  jaunt  In  irhat  looks  like  a  Ru**ian 
armored  automobile,  but  i*  undoubtedly  a  taxicab 


Mere  is  a  German  picnic  party  cycling  through  a  peaceful  Ritssian 
railway  yard,  they  look  like  member*  of  the  Prussian  guard .  but  they 
can9!  be,  for  peace  had  reigned  for  a  month  when  this  picture  i cam  taken 


It  take a  three  Austrian*  and  a  ma 
chine  gun  to  conduct  a  German-run 
locomotive  through  peaceful  Ru**ia 


Last  March  the  Brest-Utovsk  Treaty  was  signed 
and  safely  lucked  away  in  the  Prussian  archive*, 
and  sweet  peace  settled  over  Russia.  At  least  that's 
the  German  account  of  It.  Here  are  some  recently 
arrived  photographs,  taken  in  Russia  about  the  end 
of  April ,  that  furnish  a  cheering  Illustration  of  the 
German  idea  of  what  a  good.  Grade- A  peace  is  like 
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THE  FLYING  FISH 

BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN:  “FIND  MISTER  FARL” 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  P.  R  .  C  It  U  G  K  It 


THE  telephone  clerk  at  Police  Headquarters  spoke 
to  Lieutenant  Flynn. 

“Woman  on  the  phone,  lootnant.  Says  she  thinks 
there's  somethin'  wrong  at  an  apartment  on  Uni¬ 
versity  Place.  Wants  us  to  shoot  somebody  over 
there.  Name  of  Endicott/' 

“Lemme  talk  to  her,  Jim/'  said  the  lieutenant. 
“Hello,  hello,"  he  grunted.  "Who  are  you?" 
“Never  mind,"  came  the  answer.  “I  want  you  to 
send  some  of  your  men  to  Mr.  Endicott ’a — Mr.  Far¬ 
ley  Endicott's  apartment,  on  the  comer  of  Eleventh 
Street  and  University  Place.  I  think  that  there's 
something  wrong  there,  and — " 

"What  do  you  mean,  wrong?  Who  are  you,  any¬ 
way?" 

But  the  same  fear  that  had  possessed  her  many 
times  to-day.  that  her  whereabouts  as  she  stood 
talking  might  be  traced,  had  made  I^eila  Kildare 
hang  up  the  telephone.  By  the  time  that  Lieutenant 
Flynn  had  located  the  number  whence  the  call  had 
come.  I>ei1a  was  half  a  mile  away. 

Lieutenant  Flynn  never  overlooked  a  bet,  to  quote 
the  lieutenant  himself.  The  active  head  of  the  De¬ 
tective  Bureau,  he  had  not  attained  his  eminence  in 
the  Police  Department  by  any  favoritism  or  "pull." 
He  was  a  painstaking  policeman,  with  a  creditable 
record,  which,  had  one  cared  to  examine  it  closely, 
would  have  been  discovered  to  be  due  to  careful 
labor  rather  than  to  any  intellectual  powers  pos 
sessed  by  the  lieutenant.  He  had,  however,  a  cer¬ 
tain  imagination.  He  knew  what  to  tell  the  news¬ 
paper  men  and  what  to  withhold  from  them.  And 
he  never  disdained  publicity  when  such  publicity 
could  not  hinder  police  work. 

In  his  mind's  eye,  as  he  moved  the  telephone  hook 
up  and  down  to  recall  the  Headquarters  operator,  he 
could  see  newspaper  headlines  lauding  the  work  of 
Lieutenant  Flynn,  who,  on  receiving  a  mysterious 
telephone  call  from  a  woman  fthe  "woman"  would 
crowd  the  war  out  of  one  front-page  column  if  a 
real  crime  had  been  committed  I  had  immediately,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  detective  talents —  Even  a  Head¬ 
quarters  detective  dreams  his  little  dreams. 

“Kelly!"  Hr  dismissed  visions  and  became  the 
methodical  policeman,  “Find  out  where  that  call  came 
from,  and  who  was  talking,  if  you  can.  Tell  Cadoza 
and  Hinchcliffe  to  beat  it  up  to  Eleventh  Street  and 
University  Place;  apartment  of  Farley  Endicott; 
and  see  if  anything  is  wrong.  Send  Ryan  up  to 
wherever  the  wumun  phoned  from,  (lot  it?  All  right." 


Efficient,  swift,  comprehensive.  He  had  to  hand  it 
to  himself.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  lighted 
u  fat  cigar.  His  forehead  wrinkled  as  he  turned  to 
other  work.  A  guy  had  to  keep  his  wits  about  him 
in  this  game.  You  never  had  one  job  at  a  time.  Al¬ 
ways  something  new. 

Exactly  twelve  minutes  elapsed  before  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang.  "Cadoza  *s  on  the  wire,  lootnant,"  said 
Telephone  Operator  Kelly. 

“A wright.  Let  him  shoot,"  grunted  Flynn. 

"Lootnant?"  said  another  voice.  "Cadoza  speakin’. 
We're  up  at  the  University  Place  apartment.  Double 
killin',  lootnant,  and — " 

"Get  the  guy  that  did  it?"  snapped  Flynn. 

"Looks  like  they  bumped  each  other  off,"  said 
Cadoza.  % 

“It  does,  does  it?  Well,  you  wait  until  /  look  it 
over."  said  the  lieutenant.  “Be  there  right  away," 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  sUrted  for  the  door. 
The  phone  rang  again.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
turned  back.  It  was  Plain-clothes  Man  Ryan  who 
wanted  him  this  time. 

"Up  at  Perlman's  drug  store,  on  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  lootnant.  Woman  that  phoned  about  University 
Place—" 

"Yes?  Who  is  she?"  cried  Flynn. 

"Dunno,  lootnant.  Druggist  don't  know.  De¬ 
scribed  her,  though." 

“Come  downtown,  quick,"  ordered  Flynn.  "Have 
description  printed,  sent  out — " 

He  waited  to  instruct  Ryan  no  further.  Ryan 
knew  his  business.  He  himself.  Lieutenant  Flynn, 
rnced  downstairs  and  into  a  police  automobile. 

"I>ooked  like  they'd  bumped  each  other  off,  did. 
it?  When  a  Jane  had  phoned  in  about  it?  Where 
did  she  come  in.  then?  He  got  it,  though.  Uh-huh! 
Lovers'  quarrel,  she'd  witnessed  it." 

BUT  his  visions  of  figuring  in  the  big  murder 
mystery  of  the  yrar,  as  the  brilliant  sleuth  who 
unraveled  the  snarled  tangle,  were  momentarily  dis¬ 
sipated  when  he  reached  Farley  Endicott's  apart¬ 
ment. 

"A  bum  and  a  ding*.”  he  grunted  disgustedly. 
“Everything  just  as  it  was  when  you  came  in?"  he 
asked  Hinchcliffe. 

“Didn't  do  a  thing  except  ring  for  the  ambulance," 
replied  the  plain-clothes  man. 

The  clang  of  the  hospital  automobile  told  Flynn 
that  he  had  beaten  the  doctor  by  moments  only.  He 


* 

told  Cadoza  to  open  the  door  and  let  the  physi¬ 
cian  in. 

The  doctor  gave  Breen  a  glance  only.  But  he 
knelt  over  Fabian.  He  worked  over  the  colored 
man  for  several  minutes,  before  he  spoke.  Then  his 
speech  was  brief.  “Help  me  carry  him  out." 

"Alive?"  questioned  Lieutenant  Flynn. 

“Barely." 

"The  other?" 

"Dead." 

Flynn  nodded.  Well,  the  negro  would  talk-  But 
meantime-  He  walked  over  to  u  desk  and  opened 
it.  Hia  eyes  widened.  He  beheld  a  picture  of  a 
young  man  attired  in  aviation  costume.  Beneath 
the  photograph  were  written  the  words: 

To  Farl  Endicott  from  hi*  pat,  Sam  Whitney. 

Then  Lieutenant  Flynn  knew  why  it  was  that  Far¬ 
ley  Endicott's  name  had  had  a  familiar  ring.  He 
ought  to  keep  up  on  the  society  end  of  the  game 
more.  Then  it  wouldn't  have  needed  this  photo¬ 
graph—  Farley  Endicott !  lie  whistled.  The  young 
chap  who'd  made  a  record  flying  for  France!  And 
the  woman  had  said  that  this  was  Endicott's  apart¬ 
ment.  As  if  that  was  needed— now.  Endicott’s 
card  was  over  the  letter  box.  He’d  noticed  that  when 
he  rang  for  admittance.  Farley  Endicott!  And  a 
woman.  His  eye*  brightened. 

Cadoza  and  Hinchcliffe  were  carrying  Fabian  out, 
at  the  doctor’s  orders.  Flynn  took  a  good  look  at 
Breen.  Blackjacked.  So  was  the  negro.  And  the 
weapon?  It  took  Lieutenant  Flynn  exactly  forty- 
five  seconds  to  decide  that  the  weapon  that  had 
killed  the  white  man,  and  perhaps  fatally  injured  the 
black,  was  not  in  the  Endicott  apartment. 

"Looks  like  they'd  humped  each  other  off!" 

Oh.  Lord!  What  luck  that  he’d  been  telephoned 
by  this  girl,  and  that  the  case  hadn’t  been  handled, 
from  the  outset,  by  a  couple  of  flat-footed,  heavy- 
headed— 

If  he  could  locate  this  Endicott  before  the  morn’ Jig 
papers  went  to  press  -  He  began  a  systematic, 
methodical  search  of  the  apartment.  That  finished, 
he  gave  swift  directions  to  Cadoza  and  Hinchcliffe, 
and  betook  himself  downtown. 

T^HF  reporters  crowded  into  Lieutenant  Flynn’s 

office.  They  glanced  anxiously  at  the  clock. 
Elevrn-thirty.  and  if  it  was  a  hip  story  that  ran 
over  a  column — and  a  story  that  ran  over  a  column 
and  didn’t  have  to  do  with  the  (Continued  on  page 
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Numbers  -and  Exodus ? 

N  the  week  preceding  the  German  offensive  of  middle  July,  be¬ 
tween  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne,  the  number  of.  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  in  France  was  1.100,000,  according  to  the  chief  of  staff 
at  Washington.  Our  troops  have  been  pouring  into  France  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  a  million  and  more  a  month.  This  means  that  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
(September  5)  the  American  army  abroad  will  be  1,600,000  strong. 
At  about  the  same  time  that  our  own  strength  was  1,100,000  it  was 
authoritatively  stated  that  the  Brttish  army  numbered  2,000,000 
men.  By  early  September  it  will  undoubtedly  be  2,250,000  strong. 
The  French  now  hold  three  times  the  British  front  at  the  least.  Give 
the  French  two  millions.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  Belgians.  Ital¬ 
ians.  Portuguese.  Polish,  and  Czech-Slovak  legionaries,  and  we  have, 
four  years  after  JoFFRE  turned  the  Kaiser  back  from  Paris,  an 
Allied  strength  of  6,000,000  men  pledged  and  determined  to  keep 
the  Kaiser's  acquaintance  with  Paris  entirely  one  of  book  knowledge. 

Against  this  army,  three  times  ns  strong  as  the  one  that  Joffre 
worked  with,  the  Kaiser  will  have  hardly  more  than  twice  the 
army  with  which  he  set  out  on  his  two  weeks’  excursion  to  Paris 
four  years  ago.  That  is  the  central  fact  around  which  the  Allied 
strategy  of  the  last  five  months  will  have  centered. 

It  is  not  in  the  hope  of  taking  Paris  that  the  German  blows  have 
been  delivered  since  March  21.  It  is  not  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
the  Allied  line  to  a  brittle  condition  where  one  final  blow  would 
settle  matters  that  the  LudendorfT  campaign  has  been  conducted. 
German  hopes  are  not  based  on  Allied  defeat,  but  on  Allied  weari¬ 
ness.  The  peace  the  Junkers  hope  for  is  to  come  when  France  acts, 
not  out  of  fear  of  disaster,  but  out  of  the  decision  that  perhaps  it  is 
not  worth  while  after  all  to  undergo  the  strain  of  another  two  years 
of  war  to  redress  the  situation  on  what  used  to  be  the  eastern  front. 
Reason  alone  says  that  for  the  Allies  to  recognize  the  status  quo 
in  Russia  means  that  Germany  has  won.  But  a  nation  which  has 
suffered  during  four  years  as  France  has  suffered  may  be  con¬ 
ceived' — by  the  Junker  mind — as  leaving  the  possibilities  of  twenty- 
five  years  hence  to  take  care  of  themselves  if  to-day  peace  is  to  be 
had  with  French  territory  intact,  Belgium  restored,  Serbia  pro¬ 
vided  for.  That  is  the  significance  of  Hertling’s  screwing  himself 
up  to  utter  the  word  which  German  statesmen  have  been  unable  to 
pronounce:  Belgium.  "We  have  no  intentions  to  keep  Belgium; 
we  hold  it  only  as  a  pawn.”  In  other  words :  "Say  you  will  be  rea¬ 
sonable  with  regard  to  Russia,  and  there  is  peace.” 

What  the  Allied  answer  will  be  is  plain  to  anyone  but  Berlin. 
On  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  we  may  see 
the  Allies  settling  down  in  earnest  to  restore  the  Russian  front. 

Coming  Down! 

HE  boehe  assault  beginning  March  21  was  known  officially  as 
“The  Kaiser's  Battle”  until  it  fizzled  out  in  a  very  partial  suc¬ 
cess.  The  attack  of  July  16  was  dubbed  "The  Friedenssturm”  ("Peace 
Storm"),  a  much  less  gloriously  personal  designation.  From  gild¬ 
ing  the  Hohenzollern  crown  to  appealing  to  the  peace  cravings  of 
the  rank  and  file  is  a  genuine  comedown,  and  that  is  what  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism  had  to  undergo  in  those  four  months. 

Part  of  What  France  Expects 

T  would  be  natural  if  Americans  were  both  very  proud  and  a 
little  alarmed  by  the  position  we  now  occupy,  not  on  the  French 
firing  line  only,  but  in  the  thought  and  expectation  of  our  British 
and  French  allies — soldiers  Hnd  civilians.  It  is  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  measure  up  to  the  valuation  now  given  us.  “We  have 
military  technique,”  asserts "L’Humanit^’’ of  Paris;  "and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  paid  us  the  honor  of  asking  us.  in  consequence,  to  be  their 
instructors.  May  they  in  turn  be  good  enough  to  be  our  instructors 
in  industrial  methods.  We  wish  they  would,  without  delay,  organ¬ 
ize  the  industrial  'general  staffs’  of  this  war.  for  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  the  military  general  staffs.  And  may  the  two  sets  of  staffs, 
the  military  and  the  industrial,  merge  in  a  union  which  will  give  us 
the  needed  superiority  over  Germany.  France  is  rich  enough  in 
scientists,  chemists,  engineers,  ami  industrialists.  ,  .  ,  Remember 
what  Carnot  did  in  1793,  and  that  Carnot  earned  this  appre¬ 
ciation  of  History:  ’Science  directing  Enthusiasm:  such  is  the 
character  of  the  military  effort  that  saved  France.’  .  .  .  The 
Americans  arc  bringing  us  the  industrial  ye  Hi  its  which  is  lo-tlay 
the  iitdis/nitsahh  c omlition  of  Victory," 
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Stamp  Activity 

T  was  announced  early  in  July  that  there  had  been  turned  into 
the  War  Savings  Fund  at  Washington,  in  cash  or  pledges.  81,600,- 
000.000.  Of  this  amount  between  $400,000,000  and  $500,000,000  is 
in  cash  and  represents  stamps  actually  bought  by  patriotic  savers. 
This  country  has  done  better  even  than  England,  where  the  plan — 
or  itH  general  outline — originated.  How  much  like  a  rising  tide  the 
movement  has  been  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  total  receipts 
for  December,  1917,  were  equaled  by  the  receipts  of  one  day  in  June. 
It  will  continue  to  mount.  Those  in  charge  of  the  enterprise  believe 
that  the  $2,000,000,000  mentioned  in  the  act  will  be  reached  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  although  when  the  bill  was  passed  no  one  dared 
to  hope  for  such  an  achievement.  The  figures  are  larger,  but  they 
are  not  so  impressive  as  the  fact  that  at  the  present  writing  more 
than  30,000,000  persons  hold  these  Government  securities!  That  is. 
30,000,000  men,  women,  and  children  have  learned  the  habit  of 
saving,  in  a  country  whose  recklessness  in  spending  has  been  a 
byword  among  foreign  nations.  What  that  fact,  coupled  with  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  means  to  the  financial  future 
of  the  country,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.  The  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  intelligent  handling  of  these 
two  enormous  undertakings,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unpaid  workers  promises  well  for  the  next  Liberty 
Loan,  and  assumes,  we  believe,  the  absorption  of  the  entire  issue 
of  the  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Where  Distance  Lends  Enchantment 

WHEN  reading  cheering  reports  as  to  the  zeal,  vim,  fresh  en¬ 
thusiasm,  etc.,  that  our  soldiers  in  France  bring  to  the  firing 
line,  some  whose  memories  go  back  to  ’61  and  ’98  would  probably 
like  to  add  that  our  men  are  further  blessed  in  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  between  them  and  their  country’s  politicians. 

The  Great  Food  Offensive 

HE  New  York  "Times’s" correspondent  cables  from  Paris  a  reso¬ 
lution  voted  by  the  French  senators  and  deputies  of  the  invaded 
districts,  who  thank  Mr.  Hoover  for  having  made  life  possible  in 
those  regions  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  add  that  his  aid 
has  been  an  “important  factor  in  the  conservation  of  the  French  race 
in  the  invaded  country  in  the  continuance  of  the  moral  resistance 
of  their  unhappy  compatriots  and  in  the  preservation  of  their  faith 
in  victory  despite  the  enemy  occupation.”  Meanwhile  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper  paragrapher  has  noted  that 

Senator  Rred  of  Missouri  took  up  most  of  one  afternoon  in  the  Senate 
this  week  denouncing  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Food  Administrator,  sarcastically 
referring  to  him  as  ‘'Herbert  the  Good/' 

Since  the  general  proposition  of  food  control  was  up  in  the  Senate  last 
summer  Senator  Reed  probably  has  taken  up  no  lc»»  than  a  dozen  afternoons 
denouncing  Hoover.  If  the  time  of  the  Senate  that  has  been  consumed  by 
Reed  could  be  accurately  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  probably 
would  amount  to  enough  to  buy  a  destroyer  for  the  navy. 

Against  the  cheap  but  costly  sarcasm  of  Senator  Reed  one  may 
now  set  down  in  cool  figures  some  of  the  recent  achievements  of 
Hoover  and  his  coworker,  the  American  housekeeper.  In  the  year 
1917-18,  thanks  to  Hoover  and  the  housekeeper,  we  were  able  to 
ship  our  allies  over  80,000.000  more  bushels  of  grain  than  the  same 
countries  got  from  us  the  previous  year — when  we  were  not  yet 
their  ally.  We  were  able  to  ship  844,600.000  more  pounds  of  meats 
and  fats.  Despite  the  submarines,  we  shipped  nearly  100,000,000 
pounds  of  beef  to  the  Allied  nations  in  May,  1918,  In  a  time  of 
food  shortage  nearly  everywhere,  we  have  won  a  notable  victory  for 
America  and  her  allies,  and  Hoover  was  the  Field-and-farm  Marshal 
of  this  great  food  offensive  against  the  Centrnl  Powers.  One  may 
weary  of  the  overworked  words  "propaganda"  and  "morale.”  but 
it’s  true  all  the  same  that  HoovERand  the  plucky, cooperative  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife  have  put  over  the  best  piece  of  American  propaganda 
and  our  best  contribution  to  the  morale  of  the  Great  Alliance. 

Two  Kinds  of  Inflation 

NEW  YORK  banker  has  boiled  the  whole  economic  philosophy 
of  inflation  down  into  one  sentence.  It  is  worth  thinking  over 
for  the  next  few  years:  "An  expansion  of  credit  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  is  one  thing,  but  an  expansion  of  credit  which  enables  pri- 
vate  wants  to  compete  with  the  Government  is  another  thing, 
and  the  latter  is  something  to  beware  of."  Money  and  credit  are 
good  when  used  to  energize  business;  bad  when  used  to  inflate  it. 
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Editorials 


One  Way  to  Look  at  It 

CONGRESS  is  talking  about  taxes  on  luxuries.  A  luxury  (for 
this  purpose)  appears  to  be  something  which  is  not  much  used 
by  the  majority  of  voters.  Our  soldiers  are  doing  the  fighting 
and  ought  to  get  the  best  of  what  there  is.  We  all  agree  to  that. 
But  how  far  would  taxes  on  luxuries  have  to  go  before  the  mass 
of  us  got  down  to  the  plainness  of  a  soldier’s  living? 

The  Letters  They  Write 

SOLDIERS’  letters  are,  at  their  best,  the  most  vital  and,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  inevitable  censorship  and  that  ugly  nui¬ 
sance,  self  -  consciousness,  the 

most  real  of  current  literature.  - 

The  men  who  are  writing  them 
are  the  men  who  are  translating 
into  action  the  conscience  and  i; 

aspiration  of  America, of  democ-  |;  **  LET  ICR  r 

racy  everywhere.  Often  these  h  (Am  a  u.  s. 

men  are  apter  at  the  thing  than  [  Dcar  Memos  a*d  Dad: 

at  the  word-but  we  want  to  see  t  with  th|4  CIHJ  Thi. 
their  letters,  anyway.  i  I  it  is  only  when  we  «xak  F: 

Here,  for  instance,  is  another  \\  C3Ch  other  understand, 

letter  from  a  United  States  rail-  1  nuppow  you  still  hear 

way  engineer.  He  hails  from  the  'I  refuse  to  keep  out  of  the  sa 

Northwest  and  used  to  be  a  re-  ]  us  stepped  over  the  top  right 

porter  on  a  newspaper  in  a  city  | J  and  hit  them  so  heavy  that  ct 

of  16,000.  He  writes  with  ease  I|J  gets  angry  he  can  show  thin; 

and  ranges  in  a  letter  to  his  r  ]  enjoy  myself  root*  whe: 

home  folks  over  subjects  as  .  country  and  mix  with  the Fr 

varied  as  Lombardy  poplars.  |  Americans  mu.se  be  ignorant 

bicycling,  jazz.  Mr.  RqoskvELT’8  ;[j  to  the  children.  I  have  tc* 

“Metropolitan”  articles  (the  sol-  \\l  a  manner  as  possible,  if  they 

dier  prefers  William  Hard'S).  j !  me,  as  I  deserve,  they  den 

and  the  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  c  e  of  his  patiently  that  they  arc  Frcnc 

younger  brother  “reading  up”  !  I  will  have  my  picture  tak 

on  French  history  and  litera-  mask  on  and  send  it  home, 

ture.  besides  French  grammar,  '  have  the  home  paper.  We 

before  he  too  gets  into  uni-  \t  *evcml  papers  here  that  publ: 

form  and  crosses  the  Atlantic.  J  almost  no  sporting  news. 

This  letter-writing  engineer  also  world  sent*  over  here, 

proves  himself  a  human  per-  $  I  ran  into  an  old  man  the 

son — as  follows:  !  o{  the  American  troop*,  heir 


I  m<*t  un  attractive  French  girl  told  wc  wou|j  |KJt  ukc 

the  other  Sunday  while  going  through  ;  *  « _n  .  . . .  i  k  •  . 

the  Art  Museum  in  the  city.  She  is  ^  1  ab 

going  to  thr  Normal  School  here  for  i  that  “  wouU  ^  to  America 

teachers  and  has  studied  English  for  1  am  in  perfect  healtK  an 

9ix  years.  She  hn*  the  funniest  way  :  the  patriotic  thing  to  da  lx 

of  saying  MWhmt-UN  for  “What.” 

Usually  I  don't  care  much  for  the 

French  accent  in  English.  She  has  I  — 

a  friend  Suzanne  something  or  other  •  .5^ 

who  is  also  studying  English,  In  fact.  (/-■  ■  -  r--?— j 

the  A.  E.  F.  has  dune  much  to  spread 

the  study  of  English  in  France,  par-  *** 

ticularly  among  the  girl*.  And  it  ha* 

worked  the  other  way  too.  The  French 

don't  have  to  u*c  (Serman  method*  to  make  others  loam  their  language.  The 
French  girl*  are  the  chief  reason  for  mu*t  of  the  boys  studying  French. 

Swat  the  Mosquito;  He’s  Not  on  Our  Side 

DRAINING  a  stagnant  pool  five  hundred  miles  inland  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  war  work,  but  we  note  by  the 
“Railway  Age”  that  certain  lumber  towns  and  railway  companies 
in  eastern  Texas  have  been  getting  after  the  Kaiser  by  cleaning  out 
his  malaria-bearing  ally,  the  mosquito.  The  methods  are  simple: 
spray  oil  on  standing  water,  dig  out  all  ditches  and  runways  through 
lowland,  paint  ceilings  white,  screen  doors  and  windows,  and  swat 
any  intruding  insects  of  whatever  genus.  This  means  care,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  some  expense,  but  it  pays.  In  Lufkin.  Keltys.  and  Wild- 
hurst  (all  in  Texas)  the  lumber  mills  are  now  running  day  and  night 
in  their  task  of  feeding  material  to  the  national  shipyards.  Left  un¬ 
molested,  Herr  ANOPHELES  would  have  cut  it  down  to  half  time. 
The  railway’s  profit  from  larger  and  steadier  freight  hauling* 
pays  its  share  of  the  cost  of  this  antimalaria  work  many  times  over; 
malarial  sickness  has  been  reduced  85  to  90  per  cent  in  the  towns 
concerned,  and  many  other  places  can  profit  by  their  example. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

{frvm  a  (/.  S.  t*  ku  parents  tn  Seiv  Jcriej) 

Dear  Mother  ahd  Dad:  I  am  more  anJ  more  delighted 
with  thu  country.  The  people  arc  friendly  and  helpful,  but 
it  is  only  when  wc  speak  French  very  slowly  tlut  wc  nuke 
each  other  understand. 

1  suppose  you  still  hear  of  how  the  American  engineer* 
refuse  to  keep  out  of  the  scrap  over  here.  One  regiment  of 
us  stepped  over  the  top  right  into  an  attacking  line  of  bochcs, 
and  hit  them  *o  heavy  that  they  retreated.  When  an  engineer 
get*  angry  he  can  show  things  to  the  doughboys. 

I  enjoy  myself  most  when  I  can  take  walks  out  into  the 
country  and  mix  with  the  French.  A  few  of  them  still  think 
American*  must  be  ignorant  hackwooJ&mcn.  I  enjoy  talking 
to  the  children.  I  have  teased  them  by  asking,  tn  a*  serious 
a  manner  as  posable,  if  they  arc  Germans.  Instead  of  hitting 
me,  as  I  deserve,  they  deny  it  indignantly,  and  explain  so 
patiently  that  they  arc  French.  They  arc  all  to  the  gooJ. 

I  will  have  my  picture  taken  with  a  trench  helmet  and  gas 
mask  on  arwJ  send  it  home.  And  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  the  home  paper.  We  have  the  “Stars  and  Stripes**  and 
several  papers  here  that  publish  English  editions,  but  they  give 
almost  no  sporting  news.  It  will  be  great  if  they  hold  the 
world  sene*  over  here. 

I  ran  into  an  old  man  the  other  day  who  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  American  troops  being  here.  He  asked  me  what  part 
of  French  territory  we  were  going  to  get  for  our  service*.  I 
told  him  wc  would  not  take  all  nor  any  part  of  the  country  a* 
a  gift.  Then  1  told  him  about  America — until  he  declared 
that  he  would  go  to  America  a9  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  in  perfect  healtK  and  try  to  keep  so,  realizing  that  is 
the  patriotic  thing  to  da  Love  to  each  one,  Royall. 


On  “ Labor  Mission#”  and  Socialists 

AN  American  “Labor  Mission”  was  sent  to  England  and  France 
.  some  time  ago — expressing  an  excellent  idea,  though  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  mission,  and  its  behavior  toward  labor  leaders  in  the 
countries  of  our  allies,  were  somewhat  curious.  A  friend  of  ours, 
at  Paris,  saw  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  French  High  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  American  “Labor  Mission”; 
it  said,  in  effect:  “Send  them  to  the  Folies  Bergeres  and  dine  them 
at  the  Caf6  des  Ambassadeurs,  and  show  them  something  of  the 
front,  and  introduce  them  to  a  few  hand-picked  French  labor  men — 
BUT  don't  let  'em  meet  the  French  socialists!'9  This  might  lead  one 

to  infer  that  the  French  Govern- 

^  - - ~~ - -=-y|  ment  doesn't  want  American 

labor  to  get  in  touch  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  French  labor,  or  it 
J  I  might  mean  that  the  French  rep- 

DM  FRANCE  4  I  ;  resentatives  at  Washington  sus- 
,  parents  «  Nt%s  Jmej)  j  P^ted  that  the  aforesaid  “Labor 

,  ...  .  Mission”  was  better  adapted  to 

m  more  and  more  delated  hors^amvrea  and  pony  ballots 

are  fnendly  and  helpful,  but  and  patriotic  speeches  on  the 

f,  very  slowly  that  we  make  ato]lA  of  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  than 

.  .  .  |  to  discussion  of  war-labor  prob- 

ow  the  American  engineer.  ,ems  with  the  Frenchmen  who 

jvvr  >1^.  nt  regimen  o  I  |  specialize  in  such  matters.  An 

:>  an  attacking  line  ot  bochcs,  .1  /  .  .  .  t  *  •  » 

rotated  When  an  engineer  I  ,  American  socialist  delegation  is 

.  the  doughboys.  1  "°»  vW«n*  F™"“  and  hn*T 

can  take  walks  out  into  the  ‘«nd-a  delegation  of  such 

L  A  few  of  them  still  think  1  Amer‘ca"  „  *0C  allst»  as  are"  t 

k  woods  men.  1  enjoy  talking  named  Hillquit  or  Berger  On 

them  by  asking.  as  serious  *eneral  principles,  we  believe 

Germans.  Instead  of  hitting  I  such  a  visit  will  prove  worth 

indignantly,  and  explain  *o  j  while  and  illuminating  a  round. 

They  are  all  to  the  good.  The  American  public  will  share 

vith  a  trench  helmet  and  gas  [  fhe  enlightenment  of  Buch 

J  I  would  like  very  much  to  !  a  That  part  of  the  public 

.  the  “Stars  and  Stripes'*  and  which  thinks  of  “socialist”  and 

■nglwh  editions,  but  they  give  “pacifist”  as  equivalent  terms, 

ill  be  great  if  they  hold  the  and  that  section  which  even  goes 

so  far  in  foolishness  as  to  think 
;r  day  who  was  not  in  favor  i  of  every  socialist  as  probably 
ere.  He  asked  me  what  part  disloyal,  will  learn  something 

»g  to  get  for  our  services.  I  j  of  the  real  position  of  French 

i or  any  part  of  the  country  as  i  and  British  Labor  and  social- 

Amcnca— until  he  declared  j|  ism  in  the  war:  which  is  much 

soon  as  possible.  •  too  large  and  costly  a  war  to  be 

■y  to  keep  so,  realising  that  is  I  f  the  property  of  any  class. 


For  Remembrance 

Rushing  by  the  edge  of  town 
■  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  one 


Mi.  '  "■"*■*1  saw  a  row  of  cheaply  built,  part- 
--  ly  painted  houses  standing  on  a 

long  lot  with  their  carefully  gar¬ 
dened  little  back  yards  slanting 
downhill  to  the  edge  of  the  tracks.  The  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
row  had  a  trellis  all  along  the  back  porch  and  a  great  grapevine 
rioting  over  it  in  full  glory  of  green  leaf  and  new  blossoms,  right 
up  to  the  second-story  windows.  On  either  side  in  turn  were 
other  trellises  not  yet  so  fully  covered,  and  the  outside  houses  had 
their  tended  vines  also,  set  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  but'  dedicated 
to  the  same  pleasant  shade  and  luscious  fruit  One  saw  it  all  in 
a  flash :  how  that  one  example  of  pleasure  in  growing  things  and 
of  helpful  neighborliness  in  teaching  others  had  spread  like  a 
kindly  magic  along  the  whole  row.  blessing  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  but  sour  and  dreary  ground.  One  thought  of  the  great 
cemetery  a  few  miles  back  down  the  line,  with  its  durable,  preten¬ 
tious  monuments  of  marble  and  of  bronze — immeasurably  more 
costly  than  that  strip  of  blossoming  back  yard.  But,  in  your 
heart,  which  memorial  would  you  prefer?  Anybody  who  has 
the  money  can  buy  a  big  gravestone,  but  it  takes  kindness 
to  make  pleasant  green  things  grow  and  flourish.  Those  grape 
arhors  are  a  far  truer  symbol  of  what  our  cities  are  really  for: 
that  each  may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  that  none  shall 
make  him  afraid — as  the  prophet  foretold  so  many  years  ago. 

Autnwt  10,  1918 
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BUSINESS  IN  WAR  TIME 


A  page  edited  by  the  Business  Department 
of  Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 


A  Clarion  Cry  of  Confidence 


PICTURE  for  a 
moment  the 
British  Isles, 
completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water. 
In  war  times  this  has 
placed  England  in  a 
much  more  trying  position  than  America 
will  ever  face.  Take,  for  instance,  oil. 
Due  to  t he  limited  natural  resources  of 
the  British  Isles  they  have  no  oil  wells. 
Thus  oil  or  gasoline  or  “petrol,”  as  they 
call  it,  with  many  other  raw  materials 
has  had  to  be  shipped  in  by  boats,  and, 
as  Mark  Sullivan  puts  it,  this  great 
war  hinges  on  boats  and  man  power. 

In  England  this  petrol  shortage  has 
seriously  handicapped  automobile  own¬ 
ers,  while  the  Canadians,  for  instance, 
who  have  been  at  war  as  long  as  the 
Britons,  have  not  been  deprived  of 
their  cars.  And  we  too  in  America, 
until  our  oil  wells  run  dry,  do  not  have 
to  depend  upon  this  shipping  menace 
for  oil.  American  car  owners  can 
be  supplied  as  readily  as  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  our  Canadian  allies. 

The  geographical  location  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  lack  of  these  natural 
resources,  plus  this  overseas  shipping 
menace,  which  affects  their  inhabitants 
more  than  any  one  else,  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  an  illustration 
from  the  Great  Britain  manufacturers 
of  intense  value. 

On  our  desk  there  is  lying  at  the 
moment  some  recent  copies  of  the 
great  popular  British  periodicals  — 
“Punch,”  “The  Sphere,”  “The  Lon¬ 
don  Illustrated  News” — and  in  each 
of  these,  in  practically  every  issue, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  advertising. 

Many  of  these  manufacturers  will 
have-nothing  to  sell  until  after  the  war. 
For  three  years  they  have  had  nothing  to 
sell.  And  yet  they  still  advertise  their 
products,  planning  courageously  on  an 
after-thc-war-is-won  basis. 


Take  for  example  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  famous  Daimler  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  June  22d  issue  of  “The 
Sphere”: 


THE  TIME  WILL  COME 

Difficult  at  ti  it  id  difret  one'#  ilu»u*lil«  away 
from  Armageddon,  it  U  permissible  to  peep  into 
the  future  and  anticipate  tome  of  tiic  joys  that 
the  blessing*  of  peace  mil  briny.  The  time  will 
o.mr  when  petrol  restrictions  will  hr  ao  more, 
when  motoring  will  be  enjoyed  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  now  no  thuujeht  but  for  help¬ 
ing  tn  win  the  war. 

When  those  happy  days  arrive  the  Daimler 
Company  will  resume  the  production  of  those 
motor  car*  of  surpassing  excellence  which  to 
irrthrr  with  the  Daimler  Sleeve- Valve  Engine 
have  created  a  world-wide  reputation  for  re¬ 
liability,  silence,  power  and  refinement. 


The  greatest  courage,  of  course, 
is  called  for  on  the  battle  field;  there 
the  supreme  duty  of  a  man’s  service 
to  his  country  is  paid.  But  courage, 
too,  is  demanded  of  the  business  man 
in  war  time.  Each  must  do  his  part 
in  upholding  national  confidence,  in 
maintaining  national  security.  And  an 
advertisement  such  as  that  of  the 
Daimler  Company  not  only  shows  the 
stanch  spirit  of  the  business  men 
of  this  company,  but  it  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  everybody  who  reads  it. 

It  is  a  clarion  cry  of  confidence. 

You  will  remember  that,  for  a  time, 
England  cried  “Business  as  Usual” 
just  as  wc  did  until  the  absurdity  of 
the  phrase  was  demonstrated  by  the 
pressure  of  war’s  demands.  Business 
cannot  be  as  usual  until  after  the 
Government’s  needs  arc  satisfied.  But 
after  the  Government  has  received 
from  us  all  the  men  and  steel  and  coal 
and  other  essentials  required,  then  we 
should  endeavor  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly,  both  from  our  own  standpoint 
and  that  of  our  Government,  to  lie 
down  and  cease  work  just  now  be¬ 
cause  the  road  is  rocky  with  difficulties. 


Says  President  Wilson:  “In  these 
times  commercial  organizations  should 
not  decrease  their  activities — on  the 
other  hand,  they  should  continue  to 
work  along  their  usual  lines,  and,  if 
possible,  increase  their  activities  and 
spheres  of  influence.  There  is  greater 
need  now  than  ever  before  for  coopera¬ 
tive  activity  and  systematized  organi¬ 
zations  in  commerce.” 

In  America  to¬ 
day,  as  in  England, 
there  arc  hundreds 
of  manufacturers 
who  have  nothing  to 
sell  to  their  usual 
customers  because 
they  arc  giving  their 
entire  productive  capacity,  patrioti¬ 
cally  and  enthusiastically,  to  the 
Government.  But  like  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Great  Britain  they  keep 
up  their  advertising;  they  are  plan¬ 
ning  now  to  continue  their  business 
after-the-war-is-won. 

I  lerc,  for  instance,  is  a  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  advertisement  which  breathes  as 
fine  a  [spirit  and  as  stanch  a  courage 
as  the  Daimler  Company’s: 

PLEDGED 

*Dii>  entire  ixyamzatwMi  with  all  ill  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  is  pledged  to  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  our  Government**  War  Pro^ramm-.*. 

None  «»f  the  peftcr-iimr  Savage  products  will 
be  made  until  every  Ciovem mental  requirement, 
in  which  itr  *tt  a  voting.  •  ha  *1  have  been 
satUbed. 

We  feel  thit  with  the  aptrh  behind  otlf  efforts 
»re  will  havr  fulhlled  our  Government’s  expecta¬ 
tions  of  ua. 

Who  can  doubt  the  stimulating 
effect  of  these  two  advertisements 
—  the  British  and  the  American  — 
on  the  reader?  Who  can  deny  that 
each  plays  its  part  in  bolstering  up 
our  courage  and  in  concreting  our 
confidence?  Advertising  like  this  binds 
us  all  more  closely  together  in  a  unity 
of  purpose 
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THE  MARK  OF  THE 

O IP  A  T  by  CHESTER  L.  LYMAN 

JLjP  A  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HERBERT  PADS 


IF  I  hud  not  taken  a  hand,  this  spy — Von  West- 
rup — would  have  escaped  with  no  other  punish¬ 
ment  than  death!” 

It  was  a  moment  before  either  Harris  or  myself 
could  believe  that  we  had  heard  the  old  doctor  aright. 

“  'Would  have  escaped  with  no  other  punishment 
than  death?'”  Harris  repeated  testily.  “The  man 
was  Bhot — six  bulteta.  He  was  killed!  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  what  more  than  that  could  the  English 
have  done  to  him?" 

The  old  doctor — Major  John  Montgomery,  to  give 
him  the  name  and  rank  that  belonged  to  him  in  the 
American  army — had  planted  himself  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  our  little  hut.  His  vigorously  ample  body  was 
balanced  on  widespread  feet;  his  hands  were  clasped 
behind  him.  It  was  his  characteristic  attitude  in  the 
few  leisure  moments  which  we  were  able  to  enjoy 
at  the  front.  He  had  not  commenced  his  conver¬ 
sation  until  he  was  assured  that  his  abominable 
French  cigar  burned  smoothly,  and  now  waited  in 
patience  until  Harris  had  made  an  end  of  hia  out¬ 
burst,  meanwhile  shaking  his  head  in  mock  pity. 

"Harris,  my  boy" — the  old  doctor  is  old  enough  to 
be  the  father  of  either  Harris  or  myself — “without 
meaning  any  offense.  I  am  bound  tn  say  that  in 
many  respect*  you  are  quite  like  a  German.  You 
must  have  studied  in  Germany;  you  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  things  that  you  can  see  and  feel 
and  count — like  those  six  bullets.” 

Harris  gave  up  his  attempt  at  letter  writing, 
pushed  away  the  little  oil  lump,  which  made  a  weak, 
flickering  halo  in  the  middle  of  the  rough  wooden 
table,  and  closed  his  writing  case.  "We  will  grant 
all  that,  major,  about  my  being  a  German  by  nature, 
or  education,"  hr  interrupted,  “but  tell  us,  what  did 
you  do  to  add  to — to  those  six  bullets?" 

There  was  enough  of  acidity  in  Harris's  tone  to 
arouse  the  old  doctor.  His  voice  came  strong  and 
resonant,  while  he  leaned  fotward  slightly  toward 
Harris,  the  better  to  press  home  his  answer  to  the 
latter's  half-mocking  question. 

“I  did  the  thing  thut  hurts  a  German  most;  I 
pricked  the  bubble  of  his  conceit.  This  Von  Westrup 
thought  he  was  so  smart.  He  thought  he  had  been 
caught  only  by  an  accident;  as  if  Divine  Providence 
had  made  a  misstep.  The  bungling  of  the  Almighty 
had  aggravated  him;  ns  to  his  own  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  going  to  his  execution  in  the  perfect 
satisfaction  that  he  had  not  made  a  mistake.” 

HARRIS  laughed  grimly.  “And  from  what  little  I 
have  heard  of  the  affair.  Von  Westrup  had  not 
made  a  mistake.  No  one  suspected  him,  not  even 
Colonel  Marston.  the  Englishman  who  had  him  ar¬ 
rested.  The  British  have  said  little  about  the  thing 
at  mesa — a  spy  at  headquarters  is  not  a  pleasant  sub¬ 
ject—  and  they  say  less  when  one  of  us  Americans  is 
about.  But  I  know  this,  that  no  cine  wns  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  Marston  himself  when  they  searched  Von 
Westrup  and  found  the  mass  of  confidential  stuff  he 
was  getting  away  with.  That  was  not  the  reason  for 
the  arrest.  It  seemed  as  if  Marston  *s  action  was  just  a 
sudden  impulse — an  accident — a  blundering  mistake." 

The  old  doctor  shook  a  restraining  finger  in  Har¬ 
ris's  direction.  “It  was  not  Marston '*  mistake, 


Harris;  nor  was  it  an  accident  The  Englishman 
was  not  a  blunderer.  It  pleased  Von  Westrup  to 
think  ao,  and  salved  hia  vanity;  but  it  was  Von 
Westrup  himself  who  made  the  mistake,  and,  by 
Heaven,  I  made  him  know  it  before  he  died!" 

HATE  of  the  English  appears  to  have  been  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  Sixt  von  Westrup. 
Some  hours  before  that  named  for  his  execution  he 
was  asked  if  he  had  any  statement  to  make  or  re¬ 
quest*  to  prefer.  He  had  both,  but  would  not  consider 
submitting  them  to  an  Englishman.  He  spat  this  an¬ 
swer  from  hia  mouth  with  an  exaggeration  of  fiendish 
ven^m.  This  display  of  feeling  seemed  to  embarrass 
the  subaltern,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  it,  but  he 
was  willing  to  oblige.  Our  unit  is  attached  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  the  First  Battalion  of  the  London  Sweeps, 
getting  a  taste  of  work  In  the  advanced  dressing 
station*.  The  subaltern  had  found  the  old  doctor 
just  coming  off  duty  and  had  directed  him  to  the  hut 
in  which  Von  Westrup  was  confined. 

The  German  wanted  to  talk.  The  floodgates  of 
his  speech  had  been  sealed  overly  long,  and  his 
cankering  hate  of  all  thing*  English  demanded  ex¬ 
pression.  Of  course  he  spoke  English  perfectly. 

“The  muddling,  shopkeeping  swine!"  Von  Westrup 
called  them.  “Faugh!  We  will  trample  them  under¬ 
foot — so!"  He  stamped  heavily  on  the  board  floor, 
and  laughed  with  that  peculiar  snarling  malignance 
whirh  was  his  nearest  approach  to  humor.  Then  he 
launched  into  an  impassioned  eulogy  of  the  German 
race,  which,  girt  with  the  sword  of  God,  would  battle 
itself  to  the  dominance  of  the  world.  He  came  sud¬ 
denly  to  an  abrupt  pause  in  the  midst  of  his  bloody, 
conquering  dream. 

“Herr  Doktor,  have  you  ever  been  within  the 
headquarters  of  the  Great  General  Staff  in  Berlin? 
You  have  not?  Even  had  you  been,  you  could  not 
conceive  of  the  vast  system  of  it,  a  system  which 
foresees  every  infinite  detail,  which  makes  no  mis¬ 
takes.  which  puts  no  trust  in  chance.” 

The  old  doctor  had  listened  to  this  outburst  with 
intense  interest.  He  had  read  such  things  as  this 
German  was  saying,  but  they  had  never  seemed  real. 
He  had  thought  of  these  things  as  being  the  fluff  and 
froth  of  holiday  speeches.  But  here  was  a  man  who 
appeared  to  believe  what  he  was  saying,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Von  Westrup  was  not  a  madman. 

The  old  doctor  took  two  cigar*  from  his  inner 
pocket  and  offered  Von  Westrup  his  choice.  The 
German  extended  his  hand  to  take  one;  then,  as  if 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  drew  back  sharply. 

“I  will  not  smoke.  It  is  not  necessary  now.  I 
have  had  to  do  it  for  the  past  eight  years — and  I 
hated  it!  Chamhcrs  smoked,”  he  added,  as  if  that 
were  a  sufficient  explanation. 

“You  mean  Colonel  Chambers  of  the  British  Staff?" 
the  old  doctor  asked.  “I  know  him  only  by  reputa¬ 
tion;  I  do  not  know  what  hia  smoking  had  to  do  " 
It  has  been  said  that  hate  of  the  English  wax  the 
predominatingcharacteristic  in  Von  Westrup**  make¬ 
up.  His  racial  vanity  was  almost  as  great  a  part 
of  him.  This  came  to  the  surface  now.  He  sprang 
to  hi*  feet  and  advanced  close  to  the  old  doctor, 
whence  he  could  look  directly  into  the  latter's  eyes. 


• 

“Tell  me,”  the  German  demanded  passionately,  “are 
you  mocking  me?  Ha*  no  one  told  you  the  truth?" 
He  laughed  again  that  snarling,  violent  laugh  of  his. 
“I  do  not  wonder  that  they  keep  it  a  secret,  these 
English;  they  must  save  their  faces.  Know  you 
then,  Herr  Doktor,  that  I,  Sixt  von  Westrup,  am 
that  Colonel  Herbert  Cheyne  Chambers  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Intelligence!  Ever  since  the  retreat  from  Mona, 
Chambers  has  been  a  German!" 

“Eight  years  ago -five  years  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war— I  was  stationed  in  garrison  at 
Tilsit  in  East  Prussia.  You  could  not  guess  my 
age  from  my  appearance  now.  Such  a  face  a*  mine 
carries  no  history.  It  is  this  face  of  mine  that  re¬ 
signs  me  to  death.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  I  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  an  underofficer.  I  seemed  to  be 
doomed  for  life  to  just  such  beastly  dull  garrison 
towns  as  Tilsit  in  East  Prussia.  One  day  there 
came  to  me  a  summons  from  Berlin. 

“Many  timea  since  that  joyous  journey,  upon 
which  I  started  so  light-heartedly  at  the  command  of 
the  Great  General  Staff,  I  have  wished  that  the  train 
might  have  plunged  me  to  my  death.  But  what 
would  you?  When  the  Great  General  Staff  com¬ 
mands,  it  is  done;  the  impossible  performs  itself! 

"You  may  well  believe  that  I  was  excited.  A 
summons  to  the  Great  General  Staff!  The  holiday 
in  Berlin!  There  was  the  wife  of  the  regimental 
surgeon — an  intimate  friend  of  mine— but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  I  am  telling  you.  It  waa 
night  when  I  reached  Berlin.  The  next  morning  1 
reported  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  my  orders. 
I  was  among  the  last  to  arrive,  and  it  was  a  rare  sight 
that  greeted  me.  You  will  observe  me,  Herr  Doktor, 
and  you  will  picture  me  before  my  face  was  such  a 
face  as  it  is  now  and  before  my  hair  had  become  so 
splotchy  gray.  I  waa  six  feet  and  two  inches  tall.  I 
was  spare  without  being  thin.  My  back,  of  course* 
was  straighter  than  it  is  now.  No  army  makes  such 
straight  backs  as  does  the  German  army.  My  hair 
was  flaxen,  my  ears  small  and  regular,  and  set  close 
against  my  head.  My  eyes  were,  as  you  sec,  light  blue. 

“The  great  lecture  hull  on  an  upper  floor  of  the 
headquarters  building  was  crowded  with  officers.  1 
was  conscious  at  once  of  some  unusual  quality  in 
the  scene,  but  moments  passed  before  I  realized  what 
was  this  odd  thing.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  officers,  I  learned  later,  in  addition  to  the 
staff  colonel  and  hia  clerks,  were  crowded  into  thut 
room,  and  every  man  of  us  was  a  flaxen -haired, 
blue-eyed  man,  six  feet  two  inches  tall.  There  had 
been  summoned  to  Berlin  every  officer  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  who  answered  to  that  description. 

“T  WILL  not  bore  you  with  all  the  infinite  details 
1  of  the  weeks  that  followed  that  first  morning  In 
Berlin.  Within  a  few  days  only  twenty-one  of  us 
remained  out  of  the  original  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  who  had  been  summoned.  The  others 
went  back  to  their  garrison  towns;  became  again 
the  little  cogs  in  the  machine.  The  twenty-one  who 
remained  owed  their  choice  entirely  to  physical 
reasons.  The  staff  colonel  consulted  many  photo¬ 
graphs  which  at  that  time  we  were  not  permitted  to 
s?e.  Later  I  was  to  see  much  of  them,  photograph* 
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“/  hrumhed  him  aitidv:  /  iron  ted  to 
be  gone  before  Wanton  arrived  ” 

qucncr.  Hi®  eyes  narrowed  us  hr  brought  one  after 
another  of  hi®  recollection*  into  focus. 

'"Odd  things,  these  little  traits  nnd  habits  thnt 
we  pick  up.  Chambers  had  his  share  of  them.  1 


mann  was  in  no  better  way.  We  should  not  have 
worried.  That  very  complication  had  been  fore¬ 
seen.  Chambers's  hereditary  tendencies  had  been 
taken  into  consideration,  and  only  those  who  had 
like  tendencies  had  been  chosen  for  our  positions. 

“I  was  relieved,  you  may  well  believe.  In  due 
course  I  commenced  to  take  on  weight.  Von  Nie¬ 
mann  died.  He  had  not  been  wholly  confident  in 
what  the  Great  General  Stuff  had  told  us,  and  had 
dosed  himself  with  some  poisonous  flesh-budding 
preparation. 

“1  was  alone  now,  the  last  of  four!  Herr  Dok- 
tor,  I  doubt  if  you  can  conceive  what  I  did  in  those 
five  years.  You  cannot!  I,  Sixt  von  Westrup  und 
Hagenau.  a  Mecklenburger,  had  made  of  myself 
a  likeness,  in  all  but  mere  matter  of  facial  feature, 
of  Herbert  Cheyne  Chambers. 

'•It  was  no  mere  surface  likeness,  a  thing  of 
clothes,  the  same  twist  to  a  mustache  or  a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  acccnL  It  was  deeper.  I  knew  the  things 
that  he  knew',  because  wc  read  the  same  books — 
und  nothing  but  the  same  books.  It  would  not  do 
for  me  to  know  things  that  he  did  not  know.  Again, 
I  did  the  same  things  that  he  did— and  in  the 
same  way. 

•'Do  you  know,  Herr  Doktor,  which  stocking  you 
yourself  put  on  first  in  the  morning?  No,  though 
you  have  been  doing  it  every  morning  for  sixty 
years.  Nor  did  I,  Sixt  von  Westrup,  know  which  one 
of  my  stockings  I  put  on  first,  nor  do  1  know  now. 
But  1  know  that  Chambers  invariably  put  on  his 
left  stocking  first,  and  so  must  I  always  do. 

“And  so  it  was  with  the  ten  thousand  and  one 
items  that  go  to  make  up  the  round  of  daily  living.*9 

Von  Westrup  paused,  as  if  to  consider  those 
years  of  strange  preparation  in  their  orderly  *«- 


of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  in  all  possible  poses  and  situ¬ 
ations,  in  every  sort  of  dress  from  hunting  togs  to 
full-dress  uniform,  of  Herbert  Cheyne  Chambers,  a 
captain  in  the  British  army. 

“May  his  soul  be  damned!" 

The  ardent  curse  fairly  bi^rst  its  way  through 
the  German's  tight-drawn  lips.  For  some  moments 
he  sat  in  silence.  Only  the  straining  cord*  in  hi* 
hands  and  the  twitching  of  his  lip*  betrayed  the 
curbed  violence  of  his  passionate  hate,  so  passionate 
as  almost  to  approach  the  bounds  of  madness.  When 
he  spoke  his  voice  was  hoarse,  and  his  words  fairly 
choked  from  his  throat. 

“God  had  no  right  to  make  this  end  to  all  my 
work.  Eight  years  I  have  played  my  part.  The 
perfection  of  system  and  science  and  knowledge 
have  been  devoted  to  success,  every  resource  of  the 
Great  General  Staff" — he  clenched  his  hands  to¬ 
gether  and  held  them  tight  between  hi*  pressing 
knees  during  another  moment's  pause — “only  to 
have  the  whole  thing  lost  by  the  unthinkable  blun¬ 
der  of  a  stupid  Englishman!'9 


HIS  passion  subsided  after  a  time,  and  he  resumed 
hi*  talk  quite  as  if  there  had  been  no  diversion. 
“You  will  have  guessed  the  purpose  of  my  being 
brought  to  Berlin,  myself  and  the  other  three  hun¬ 
dred  und  seventy-two  officer*.  It  was  wanted  to  find 
the  counterpart  of  Captain  Chambers — and  not  one 
only,  hut  three  or  four.  Accidents  must  be  dis¬ 
counted;  death— so  many  things  may  happen.  The 
Great  General  Staff  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  It 
foresees  everything— and  prepares  for  iL 

“Chambers  was  but  one  of  many  British  officers  as 
to  whom  like  preparations  were  made;  and  in  his 
case  four  of  us  were  chosen  to  take  up  the  work. 
Within  two  year*  one  of  these  had  died.  In  the  third 
year  one  was  thrown  from  a  hur*e  while  practicing 
the  following  of  the  damned  hounds— one  of  the 
things  that  Chambers  persisted  in  doing  and,  of 
course,  one  of  the  things  thnt  we  all  must,  become 
proficient  in.  We  had  not  only  to  be  as  proficient 
as  he,  hut  proficient  in  the  identical  manner.  How 
many  mornings  have  I  lain  behind  hedges  for  just 
a  sight  of  my  quarry  riding  by;  that  I  might  catch 
some  infinitesimal  detail  of  his  carriage  -the  swing 
of  his  body,  the  way  in  which  he  flicked  hi*  whip  or 
hrlil  hi*  arm— and  then  spent  hour*  to  make  my¬ 
self  perfect  in  it.  That  one  who  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  suffered  a  broken  leg  and,  what  waa 
worse,  was  left  with  a  limp.  That  ended  him. 

"How  I  worked  nnd  strove  and  w  or  ri. .  |  J  The 
last  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  the  most  frightful  time.  This 
thing  that  I  wa*  doing-- the  re¬ 
making  of  myself  into  the  likc- 
ne*s  of  Herbert  Cheyne  Cham¬ 
bers — had  become  an  obsession, 
nnd  at  times  I  thought  that 
I  should  go  mad  with  fear  and 
worry  and  discouragement  ami 
—  hate.  For  at  bottom  I  hated 
the  work.  I  hated  Chamber*. 

I  hated  England  and  every¬ 
thing  English;  the  beastly  ath¬ 
letic  grind  that  Chamber*  pun¬ 
ished  himself  with  and  called 
sport;  the  vile  ship's  plug  that 
he  smoked;  the  cold  morning 
bath  that  I  had  to  learn  to 
enjoy.  There  was  no  sur¬ 
cease.  Whether  Chambers 
worked  or  played,  it  was  all 
one  to  me— work. 

"Arid  I  could  not  gi*e  it  up. 

Of  the  four  of  us  who  had 
been  assigned  to  this  detail, 
only  two  of  us  were  left  after 
four  years,  Von  Niemann  and 
myself.  Y'ou  can  imagine  our 
dismay  when  Chambers  com¬ 
menced  to  put  on  flesh.  Was 
it  because  of  too  much  exercise 
or  too  little  exercise?  we  asked 
each  other,  Von  Niemann  nnd 
I.  It  was  neither,  us  we  found 
When  we  put  it  to  the  test." 

"What!**  the  old  doctor  de¬ 
manded  in  surprise. 

“To  be  sure."  Von  Westrup 
answered.  “His  servant  was 
in  our  pay.  It  was  through  him 
that  we  became  familiar  with 
the  most  intimate  details  of  Cham¬ 
bers'*  private  life,  his  letters,  his  call¬ 
ers,  the  people  to  whom  he  talked  •  r  'm- 
telephone,  the  books  he  read,  theories  h<*  lic  .*d 
nnd  the  ones  he  did  not  like.  It  w  thi  u  h  the 
servant  that  we  suggested  more  exercise.  That  had 
no  effect.  We  tried  less  exercise.  Then  we  learned 
that  this  tendency  to  stoutness  was  hereditary  in 
the  Chamber*  family,  commencing  to  take  effect 
generally  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-four* years. 

“This  wus  but  one  example  of  the  infinite  care 
and  attention  to  detail  in  the  work  of  the  Great 
General  Stuff  I  had  been  in  despair,  and  Von  Nie¬ 


do  not  think  of  him  often  now.  That  may  seem  odd, 
too,  when  one  consider*  that  I  am  imitating  him  in 
every  act  of  my  life;  but  so  much  of  it  has  become 
second  nature  with  me  that  I  almost  forget  nt  time* 
that  I  am  not  myself. 

“When  I  consciously  think  of  Chamber*,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  as  I  saw  him  the  last  time.  Chambers  was 
never  in  a  hurry  to  open  a  letter.  Once  a  letter  was 
in  bis  hands  it  must  go  through  a  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  which  never  varied  one  iota.  I  doubt  if 
Chamber*  knew  of  this  habit,  or  if  hi*  friend*  knew 
of  it;  but  I  am  sure  thnt  if  ever  he  had  omitted 
any  part  of  his  program  connected  with  the  opening 
of  a  letter,  the  omission  would  have  been  noted. 
He  u l ways  regarded  the  address  carefully.  He 
held  the  envelope  in  his  right  hand,  by  its  upper 
right-hand  corner.  He  brought  the  reverse  aide  of 
the  envelope  to  view  by  merely  turning  hi*  hand  as 
one  might  turn  a  fan.  He  examined  the  seals  and 
glued  edges,  then  brought  it  face  uppermost  again. 
Not  until  all  this  had  been  gone  through  with  was 
the  envelope  opened  with  the  little  gold  penknife 
which  Chambers  curried  for  the  purpose. 

"He  wus  standing  so,  an  envelope  in  one  hand  and 
the  little  gold  penknife  in  the  other,  when  I  la9t  saw 
him — beside  the  road  in  Charleroi.  It  wa*  an  order 
that  be  held  in  his  hand,  a  sealed  order.  All  the  hell 
of  the  British  retreat  raged  about  him  while  he 
paused  and  methodically  examined  that  envelope. 
There  were  shell*  fulling  about  A  damned  glacier 
would  have  shown  a*  much  feeling. 

“I  wondered  if  I  could  ever  attain  such  mastery  of 
myself.  I  think  that  at  that  instant  I  hated  Cham¬ 
bers  with  such  an  intensity  as  I  hud  never  before 
achieved.  I  do  not  know  why. 


*‘T  HAVE  said  that  that  wa*  the  last  time  I  saw 
A  Chambers.  He  was  some  twenty  pace*  in  front 
of  a  half-wrecked  little  hut,  in  which  I,  with  a  half 
duzen  men,  was  hidden.  We  had  managed  to  get 
there  the  night  before  in  the  confusion  of  the  re¬ 
treat.  It  was  an  intense  moment  for  me.  Many  of 
the  detail*  have  escaped  me  now.  It  was  u  scene  of 
desperate  disorder;  and  there  in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
in  the  confusion  and  smoke,  in  the  midst  of  the 
bursting  shells,  the  screaming  horses,  Chambers 
stood.  I  watched  him  carefully  cut  the  edge  of  the 
envelope,  which  he  held  in  hi*  hand,  while  four  of 
my  companions  stole  out  from  the  concealment  of 
the  little  hut. 

“They  were  in  British  uniform.  There  was  no  one 
iihout  to  pay  any  particular  attention  to 
them.  There  wa*  nothing  to  notice  ex- 
thnt  the  officer  had  been  sudden- 
Itricken  by  a  bullet,  and  that  the 
tour  men  had  caught  him  and 
were  carrying  him  to  cover.  Even 
as  they  were  bringing  him  in 
through  the  doorway  of  the 
hut,  I  felt  a  sudden  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  head. 

“No.  Herr  Doktor,  nothing 
had  gone  wrong;  it  was  all  a 
part  of  the  plan.  It  was  now 
that  the  real  Chambers  was  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  1,  his  other 
self,  was  to  take  hi*  place. 
The  final  steps  must  now  be 
taken.  You  must  understand 
that  we  did  not  look  alike.  We 
were  not  doubles,  except  In 
build  and  general  feature,  and 
in  all  those  details  of  speech 
and  action  which  I  had  studied. 
Other  step*  were  necessary  to 
make  the  masquerade  effective, 
and  they  were  best  taken  when 
I  wa*  unconscious.  And  there 
were  other  reason*  why  I  must 
be  found  unconscious,  and  no 
one  can  really  imitate  that. 
That  must  be  real. 

"I  awoke  many  hours  later. 
I  was  on  the  caisson  of  a  light 
field  piece.  It  was  dark.  I 
was  strapped  to  the  box.  I 
heard  the  curseB  of  the  drivers 
and  the  creaking  of  the  limbers 
as  they  plunged  and  sank  and 
rolled  through  the  Flanders 
mud.  I  felt  the  rough  band¬ 
ages.  on  my  right  arm,  and 
I  realized  that  my  head  too  wa* 
swattad-  I  was  deathly  *ick,  stiff,  and 
in  pain. 

"But  v  th  my  first  conscious  thought  I  rc- 
mciiii  <  n  i  hi  great  thing!  I  was  now  Captain 
l«  rl-n  (  b.  yre  Cham1>orB  of  the  British  army. 
My  left  hand  crept  up  to  my  breast,  and  I  felt 
there  the  bits  of  ribbon  and  the  two  service  medals 
which  Chambers  wore.  I  was  indeed  Captain  Cham¬ 
bers.  I  sank  back  into  unconsciousness. 

"The  disaster  of  the  Marne  nnd  the  first  Battle 
of  Ypre*  were  things  of  the  past  when  I  was  able 
to  leave  the  base  hospital  and  report  for  duty.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  wa*  (CWtwwed  un  page  23) 
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The  Call  of  the 
U.  S.  Marines 


US.  MARINES 


A  Norwegian-born  American  in  the  far 
interior  of  the  Yukon  country  got  a  scrap 
of  newspaper  six  months  old.  He  read  of 
what  is  being  done  tojaabies,  to  young 
women,  to  helpless  old  men  —  the  same 
things  you  have  been  reading  of — in  the 
onslaught  of  "Kultur”  against  civilization. 


In  six  short  words  he  expressed  the 
spirit  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps: 
thing  bant  got  to  stop I” 


He  abandoned  his  "claim,"  "mushed"  six 
hundred  miles  across  a  frozen  wilderness, 
sold  his  dogs  for  the  price  of  passage  to 
Seattle,  and  is  to-day  in  France,  “stopping  it" 
after  the  fashion  of  a  MAN  and  a  Marine! 


Now  here  is  your  chance:  Congress  has 
uthorized  the  increase  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  to  75.500  men.  It’s  a  chance  for  a 
few  among  millions. 

If  you  can  pass  the  physical  examination, 
you  will  be  specially  trained  as  a  soldier  for 
the  “Three-in-One  Service:"  on  land,  at  sea 
or  in  the  air.  You  will  get  action  and  ad¬ 
venture;  the  kind  that  makes  your  blood 
tingle  to  read  about;  the  kind  that  makes 
the  world  take  notice. 


Ample  opportunity  for  advancement. 
1 .800  officers  to  be  promoted  from  the  ranks. 
Registered  men.  ask  your  Local  Board  to  let 
you  volunteer.  Age  limits,  18  to  36  years. 

This  call  is  to  you.  Are  you,  too.  built  of 
the  stuff  U.  S.  Marines  are  made  of  )  Apply 
at  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Station 
in  any  city,  or  to  the  Postmaster  in  any  town. 
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war  would  bo  a  whale  of  a  yayi — there  wasn't  much 
time  to  get  the  facta  and  phone  them* into  offices  where 
rewrite  men  would  whip  them  into  readable  shape. 

The  lieutenant  bustled  in  from  an  inner  room. 
He  held  some  notes  in  hia  hand,  and  his  face  wore 
a  satisfied  smile. 

“Got  a  regular  story  for  you.  boy*/'  he  announced. 

“Spill  It,”  grumbled  the  City  News  man.  Hi* 
story  not  only  hud  to  go  to  his  office,  but  from 
there  had  to  go  to  every  newspaper  office  in  town- 

"Ever  hear  of  Farley  Endicott?  Young  society 
man.  been  in  the  French  Aviation  Service,  medal  for 
gallantry ;  all  that  sort  of  thing?'' 

"Uh-huh."  The  City  NewB  man  spoke  again,  more 
impatiently. 

41  Well,  he's  wanted  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill — ** 

“Joy  ride?'*  asked  the  “Planet’*  man.  His  eyes 
were  bright. 

“A  nd  murder,N  Flynn  finished  triumphantly. 

“Murder?"  The  reporters'  bored  faces  took  on 
expressions  of  interest. 

“ Who'd  he  kill?"  Half  a  dozen  asked  the  question. 

"Unidentified  white  man.  TriedYo  kill  his  colored 
servant.  It's  a  big  yarn.  boys.  A  woman  in  it  too—” 

“Well,  start  it  from  the  beginning."  snarled  the 
City  News  man. 

Flynn  puffed  at  his  cigar.  Then  he  removed  it 
from  his  lips,  and.  consulting  his  notes,  began: 

"  'S  evenin',  eight-twelve,  woman  phoned,  advis¬ 
ing  police  be  sent  immediate  to  apartment  Farley 
Endicott,  University  Place.  Lieutenant  Flynn  an¬ 
swered  her  call,  tried  to  get  her  to  give  name. 
Woman  rang  off.  Lieutenant  Flynn  had  call  traced. 
Woman  gone  before  Policeman  Kyan.  detailed  by 
Lieutenant  Flynn  to  this  end  of  the  case,  could  reach 
Perlman's  drug  store,  where  she'd  phoned  from. 
Lieutenant  Flynn  sent  Officers  Cadoxa  and  Hinch 
cliffe  to  University  Place.  These  officers  reported 
to  Lieutenant  Flynn  that  double  killing  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Stated  that  it  looked  like  fight.  Lieutenant 
Flynn  decided  to  investigate  personally.  Decided, 
upon  viewing  bodies,  third  party  must  have  done 
killing.  Ambulance  doctor  discovers  one  of  the  men 
is  alive,  colored  servant.  Other  man.  white  man. 
is  dead. 

"In  hospital,  recovering  consciousness  for  a  few 
moments,  colored  servant  states  his  employer,  Far¬ 
ley  Endicott,  did  the  killing." 

•'What  reason?”  It  was  Morley  of  the  “Planet" 
who  asked  the  question. 

“Didn't  state.  Conscious  only  a  moment."  Flynn 
looked  his  dislike  of  the  speaker.  The  “Planet"  had 
often  treated  the  lieutenant  too  jocosely  to  suit  his 
dignity. 

“Exactly  what  did  the  colored  survivor  of  the 
massacre  state?”  persisted  Morley. 

“Huh?  Why,  what  he  said  was:  ‘Find  Mister 
Furl.'  Ain't  that  good  enough?"  demanded  Flynn. 

"Sure.  Go  ahead,"  growled  the  City  News  mon. 
It  was  getting  late. 


T^LYNN  continued  his  narrative.  “Margut  attend 
1  ants,  trying  to  identify  murdered  white  man.  send 
for  Heitillon  man.  Finger  prints  identify  dead  man 
as  Samuel  Breen,  yeggman  and  counterfeiter.  Crimi 
nal  record  that  I've  girt  typewritten  out  for  all  you 
boys  Been  in  hiding  from  police  for  past  year  or  %o 
“Condition  of  colored  man  precarious.  May  live 
and  may  not.  Murderer  took  weapon— probably 


hlackjack  —  away  with 
him.  And  that's  about 
all.  Pretty  good  yarn, 
eh,  boys?” 

The  bright  eyes  of 
Morley  gleamed.  “The 
woman?  You  have  her 
description?'* 

"Got  that  written  out 
for  you  too,”  said  Flynn 
complacently.  The  "boys” 
ought  to  treat  him  right 
in  to-morrow's  papers. 
He'd  thought  of  every¬ 
thing  for  them. 

"We'll  have  the  woman 
by  to-morrow  some  time,” 
he  asserted.  "It's  a  pipe." 

"And  the  motive?” 
questioned  Morley. 

"Well,  wr  ain't  got  that  yet.  but  I've  figured  it  this 
way.  This  Breen,  we  learn  from  his  record,  was 
married  once  He  had  a  daughter.  Now,  this  Kndi- 
cott  was  a  rich  young  feller.  Suppose  he’d  met  this 
daughter,  and  had  her  at  his  place,  and  Breen  learned 
of  it  and  came  down  there,  and  Endicott  killed  him, 
and  then  got  afraid  of  hia  servant,  and  killed  him 
too,  and  the  girl  got  scared  and  telephoned  us — ” 

“Ferity  Endicott J  You  aren’t  proposing  that  seri¬ 
ously,”  said  Morley.  • 

“Well?”  Flynn  shrugged  his  shoulders  defiantly. 
“A  woman  telephones.  The  dingr  says  his  master 
done  it.  Practically  says  that.  An  cx-convict  is 
found  dead  in  the  apartment.  What  do  you  make  of 
it?  Why  would  Sam  Breen,  yeggman,  be  in  Endi- 
cott’a  apartment?  And,  anyway,  it  don't  matter  why 
just  now.  We  got  the  goods  on  Endicott,  and — " 

“Located  him?”  The  City  News  man,  his  eye  on 
the  clock,  put  the  question. 

“Can't  do  It.  Tried  his  club,  but  no  one  knows 
where  he  is.  Simply  gave  us  hia  apartment  address 
that  we  already  knew.  Only  intimate  friend  of  his, 
Sam  Whitney — you've  heard  of  him;  he  flew  in 
France  too — has  been  absent  from  his  apartment 
since  afternoon.  Can't  locate  him.  Valet  told  of 
some  newspaper  men  calling  to  inquire  for  him  this 
afternoon.  Any  of  you  boys  know  about  that?” 

The  reporters  shook  their  heads. 

“Well,”  Flynn  went  on.  "seems  as  though  Endn 
cott'a  been  lying  low  since  his  return  from  France 
some  months  ago.  Hasn’t  been  in  the  city  at  all,  so 
far  as  we  can  find  out,  until  recently.  All  his  actions 
look  suspicious.” 

"You  didn't  know  that  he’d  been  recuperating 
from  injuries  received  at  the 

front,  did  you?”  asked  Morley. 

“No.  But  what's  that  got  to 
do  with  it?” 

Morley  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  ‘'Nothing,  except  that 
Oh,  I  hate  like  the  devil  to  pan- 
over  a  ‘beat,’  hut — well,  if  I 
don't,  a  good  game  citizen  will 
get  eternally  damned  as  a  mur¬ 


•T retht  yarn.  eh.  bog#?*’ 

Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  uptown  As  she  lode  she 
reconsidered. 

If  McCord'-  follower-  had  found  Fabian  and 
i,  the  d  Hsvned  ; 

neither  wi-  it  increased.  Endi cott'a  position,  with 
M*  •  "  1.  w<  ild  !-•  a-  .t  had  been.  Somehow  or  other, 
r.  fn-.  l  to  believe  that  violence  had  been  offered 
Endicott.  It  could  not  bo  possible.  She  had  no  baaifi 


'7  think  there**  a  butty  utory  in  you" 


derer  to-morrow  morning,  and — Endicott  is  dead, 
lieutenant." 

"Eh?  Where?  When?  How?” 

“I  mentioned  joy  ride  a  little  while  ago.  He  was 
driving  a  high-powered  car  along  a  country*  road  up 
near  Greenwich.  Car  turned  over.  Endicott  flung 
from  it.  Badly  mutilated.  Instantly  killed.  Our 
correspondent  got  the  story  from  the  chief  of  police. 
No  other  correspondent  got  it.  It  was  a  “beat,'  but — 
Think  up  a  new  theory  for  your  friend  Lieutenant 
Flynn  to  tell  the  newspapers,  will  you.  Lieutenant 
Flynn?” 

“A  new  one?  Why,  don't  that  prove  my  theory? 
He  was  tryin’  to  escape,  and — ” 

“They  have  good  doctors  in  Greenwich.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctor*  who  examined  Endicott,  he  had 
been  dead  at  least  four  hours  when  he  was  found, 
and  he  was  found  at  nine  o’clock.  How  long  had 
this  man  Breen  been  dead  when  the  body  was  dis¬ 
covered?” 

Flynn's  jaw  fell.  “Not  more  than  an  hour,  any¬ 
way,"  he  admitted. 

“Say  seven  o’clock.  And  Endicott  had  been  dead 
since  five.  Make  it  a  mystery,  fellows— it's  all  of 
that.  But  lay  off  the  end  that  makes  Endicott  a 
murderer.” 

The  others  nodded.  It  was  a  big  enough  story 
anyway.  And  the  death  of  Endicott  near  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  tended  to  complicate  it  even  more  than 
Endicott’#  being  alive  would  have  done. 


THE  first  edition#  of  all  the  newspapers  carried 
front-page  stories,  and  in  two  of  them  Lieutenant 
Flynn's  name  was  mentioned  in  the  headlines.  It 
was  a  self-satisfied  lieutenant  of  detectives  that  re¬ 
tired  at  two-thirty,  after  having  read  all  the  first 
editions. 

Shortly  after  he  awakened,  about  eight  hours  later, 
he  was  less  self-satisfied. 


Chapter  XU:  “Mim  Benson ’* 


THE  game  was  up.  Larsen  was  not  on  University 
Place  by  accident.  His  presence,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  Fabian  had  not  answered  the  tele¬ 
phone,  proved — to  Leila,  at  any  rate — that  McCord 
and  his  followers  had  learned  Endicott 's  address. 

Without  Fabian,  without  Breen — with  no  one  at 
all  to  help  her — Leila  might  Just  rb  well  turn  to  the 
police.  In  the  unfamiliar  district  south  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  Leila  bade  her  taxi  man  halt.  The 
neighborhood  frightened  her,  however,  the  only  near 
telephone  sign  being  outside  a  saloon.  She  ordered 
her  chauffeur  to  turn  and  proceed,  via  Carmine 
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tor  tucH  *  »he  had  reason 

fiioBKh  Vj  t*1  i  j  otherwise.  But  a 
kindly  God  /rt*le^  the  universe,  after 
all,  and  He  vfOUlci  not  let  harm  come 
to  the  man  who  had  taken  over  such  a 
lirjje  place  in  her  heart.  Fate  had 
brought  them  together;  Leila  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  that.  But  if  Leila  went  to 
the  police,  and  McCord  knew  of  it, 
Kndicott*  fate  would  be  sealed.  She 
believed  the  words  of  Laraen. 

But — there  was  Fabian;  there  was 
thia  man,  Breen,  whom  she  had 
brought,  from  his  hiding  plucc,  into 
contact  with  McCord  and  the  followers 
of  McCord.  What  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  them?  It  was  only  common 
justice  that  aid  should  be  sent  to  them 
— it  it  were  not  too  late. 


SICK  could  telephone  the  police  and 
nut  tell  her  name.  If,  however,  Mc¬ 
Cord  should  suspect-  It  was  not  easy, 
but  Nobfens*  obhyt. 

If  only  she  could  tell  the  police 
everything!  But  she  knew  what  that 
would  meun.  The  newspuners  would 
get  hold  of  it.  She  would  be  detained 
by  the  police.  McCord,  perusing  his 
morning  •'Planet,"  would  know  that  she 
had  told  what  she  knew,  and  she 
wouldn't  do  it,  yet.  She  fled  from  Perl¬ 
man's  drug  store  the  moment  she  had 
given  Lieutenant  Flynn  her  message 
And  once  again  she  must  seek  lodg¬ 
ing  for  the  night.  It  was  too  late  to  do 
more  than  buy  such  little  things  as  a 
toothbrush,  paste,  and  the  like.  But 
there  muat  be  hotels  where  cash,  a! 
though  the  possessor  brought  no  bag¬ 
gage,  would  secure  accommodations. 
There  were  such,  and  she  found  one  of 
them — a  cheap  hotel  too — near  the 
Grand  Central.  The  clerk  eyed  her 
boldly,  and  the  bell  boy  who  conveyed 
her  to  her  room  was  a  trifle  too  obse¬ 
quious  in  his  attentions,  but  what  did  it 
matter?  She  could  restp  could  think. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  she 
turned  away  from  the  window.  Elbow 
on  sill,  and  chin  cupped  in  palm,  she 
had  sot,  motionless,  uncannily  still, 
wondering,  figuring. 

She  awoke  with  an  unpleasantly  ap¬ 
prehensive  feeling,  that  was  not  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  unfamiliar,  shabby  sur¬ 
roundings.  For  u  moment  the  ugly 
dreams  that  had  assailed  her  sleep 
seemed  to  have  entered  her  waking 
hours.  Then  she  remembered.  Sh«* 
rose  from  her  bed  and  spoke  through  the 
telephone  to  the  clerk.  She  ordered 
coffee  and  rolls  and  a  morning  paper 
If  anything  had  happened  at  the 
Endicott  apartment!  It  had.  The 
headlines  told  her  that.  But  they  told 
more  than  that.  They  told  of  the  death, 
on  the  country  road,  of  Farley  Endi¬ 
cott.  For  a  moment  I>eila  saw  through 
a  black  haze.  Then  she  recovered.  She 
held  her  hot  coffee— it  was  poor  stuff, 
hut  she  never  knew  that — to  her  lips. 
The  day  was  warm,  but  the  coffee 
helped  to  dissipate  the  chill  thut  was  in 
her  heart.  Leila  Kildare  came  of  fight¬ 
ing  stock.  She  came  of  intelligent  fight¬ 
ing  atock.  Reared  in  a  sheltered  fash¬ 
ion.  ahe  nevertheless,  thrown  into  a 
maelstrom  of  intrigue  and  violence, 
kept  her  head. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  berate  her¬ 
self.  It  was  so  easy  to  reason  that 
McCord,  learning  of  the  visit  of  the 
police  to  Endicott'*  rooms,  had  killed 
Endicott  in  furious  rage.  But  intelli¬ 
gence  puided  her.  McCord  would 
know  that  Leila  would  Trad  of  Ettdi- 
cott’a  death.  He  would  know  that  if 
Leila  believed  that  report  nothing  on 
earth  would  ston  her  from  going  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  police.  The  very  thing 
that  he  undoubtedly  wished  not  to  be 
done  he  would  have  caused  to  be  done. 

The  mouth  of  Breen — yes,  McCord 
would  want  that  closed.  Fabian's,  too: 
although,  thank  God,  the  ncwsoaper 
said  that  the  negro  servitor  still  lived. 
Endicott'*  «!**>.  hut-  not  unless  Leila’s 
were  closed  at  the  same  time.  Though 
Ix-ila  knew  nothing,  had  no  evidence, 
still,  McCord  would  not  want  the  po¬ 
lice  on  hi*  trail,  even  though  the  trail 
were  it  blind  one. 

Then  why?  She  had  put  down  the 
pn per  after  the  first  column.  She 
reread,  and  continued  into  another 
page.  Endicott's  body  was  mutilated, 
but  clothing:,  a  pocket  book — these  were 
the*  mean*  whereby  Farley  Endicott 
hud  been  identified. 

Leila  shook  her  head.  She  was  sick 
at  heart.  These  casualties  went  to  show 
how  fcrreiit  the  stake  was  for  which  the 
war  between  her  and  “McCord  RuyiJe 
was  beinK’  waged. 

But  Endicott  had  not  been  killed. 
She  could  nee  why  McCord  would  want 
Endicott’s  death,  entirely  aside  from 
the  fact  that  Endicott  hud  been  leagued 


with  heraelf.  Endicott's  death  would 
tend  to  throw  the  police  off  the  trail. 
He  would  he  suspected  of  having  killed 
Breen  and  having  assaulted  Fabian. 

That  had  failed.  For  the  papers,  as 
if  to  cast  suspicion  from  their  readers' 
minds — which  waa  exactly  why.  had 
Leila  but  known — went  into  detail  to 
show  that  Endicott  had  died  before 
Breen  had  been  killed. 

But  McCord  must  have  known  that 
the  police  would  sooner  or  later  com¬ 
pare  the  state menta  of  the  Greenwich 
physicians  and  the  ambulance  physi¬ 
cians  in  New  York.  McCord  was  no 
fool.  He  did  nothing  without  a  reason, 
and  his  reason  must  be —  She  saw  it. 
The  police  would  not  spend  valuable 
time  trying  to  locate  a  man's  where¬ 
abouts  if  they  believed  hint  to  be  dead! 

To  prevent  the  police  from  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  find  Endicott!  Leila  felt  ill 
again.  Could  McCord  have  brutally 
murdered  some  one  else  merely  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself?  She  shuddered.  Then 
suddenly,  the  shudder  became  a  fit  of 
trembling. 

She  must  not  leave  out  of  her  calcu¬ 
lations  the  furious  temper  of  McCord. 
Or  something  worse  tha.i  temper:  cold, 
calculating  ferocity. 

But  there  was  a  way  to  find  out.  if 
she  had  the  courage  tnat  was  her  in¬ 
heritage  from  a  line  of  fighting  an¬ 
cestors.  She  could  go  to  Greenwich- 
Other  women,  thousands,  aye,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them,  were  looking  at 
death,  mutilated  death,  every  hour  in 
stricken  Europe.  What  they  could  do 
she  could  do.  And  if  it  were  Farley 
Endicott  that  she  found —  But  she 
shook  her  head.  It  could  not  be.  Fate 
had  not  brought  them  together  to  part 
them  so  soon  and  so  hurshly. 

The  clerk  downstairs  looked  at  her 
as  she  went  out.  Where  had  he  seen 
her  before?  Her  clothing  seemed 
mighty  familiar.  But  I-cila  was  two 
blocks  away  before  the  clerk  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  seen  the  very  clothes 
that  Leila  wore  described  in  the  news- 

Sapor*  this  morning.  And,  by  the  time 
e  had  telephoned  the  police  his  belief 
that  the  Mmysterlous  woman"  of  the 
"Endicott  Mystery"  had  just  left  his 
hotel,  Leila  was  in  a  hired  touring  car, 
motoring  up  to  Greenwich. 

It  was  dangerous,  and  Leila  knew  it. 
this  inquiry  that  she  planned  to  make 
But  it  must  be  risked.  She  must  know! 
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Those  . 
Amazing 
Prices 


Would  be  necessary  to 
make  those  foods  as 

cheap  as  Quaker  Oats 


Sai;es  $2  Per  Package 


In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  1000  calories  of  food 
value  for  live  cents. 


The  large  package  yields  6221  calories.  That 
same  food  value  in  meats,  on  the  average,  would 
cost  at  least  $2  more. 


THE  Greenwich  policeman  who  kept 
sight  seers  moving  along  admitted 
her  without  question  when  He  learned 
that  she  was  a  newspaper  woman. 

"From  the  'Planet,'  ma’am?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  ma'am.  Although  the  man  that 
found  the  body.  Mr.  Michael  Daly,  has 
gone  oft  with  a  man  from  the  'Mer¬ 
cury' — " 

That  was  all  right.  Leila  would  talk 
with  Mr.  Daly  later.  She  entered  the 
undertaking  rooms  And  one  second 
assured  her  that,  whoever  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  of  the  accident  was,  he  was 
not  Farley  Endicott.  For  Farley  Endi¬ 
cott's  right  hand  had  borne  a  scar,  the 
sort  of  scar  that  blazing  petrol  might 
have  made.  Leila  left  almost  at  once. 
Her  heart,  even  in  this  place  of  death, 
was  jubilant.  Endicott  was  not  dead! 

Her  car  was  at  the  curb,  and  with  a 
nod  of  thanks  to  the  policeman  ahe 
stepped  into  it.  She  did  not  know  what 
she  would  do  iust  now.  She  could  not 
go  to  the  police;  she  did  not  know 
where  McCord,  nor  yet  Endicott,  was. 
hut — Endicott  was  not  behind  her,  cold 
in  death,  in  the  undertaking  rooms. 
Fate  would  be  kind.  .  .  . 

"Miss  Benson?" 

She  looked  at  the  alert-eyed  young 
man  who  lifted  his  cap  and  stepped  into 
the  muchine.  Her  eyes  were  haughty; 
also  they  were  frightened.  The  young 
man  smiled. 

"Both  of  us  being  from  the  ‘Planet,’ 
Miaa  Benson,  suppose  we  split  expenses 
on  this  car?  May  I  ride  with  you? 
No?  Suppose" — he  lowered  his  voice 
— "I  tell  the  policeman  there  that  you 
are  not  employed  by  the  'Planet,'  and 
ask  him  to  look  at  the  dress  you're 
wearing  beneath  that  dust  coat?" 

Leila  affrightedly  drew  the  dust  coat, 
that  the  chauffeur  of  the  rented  car 
had  given  her.  closer  about  her. 

"Do  I  win.  Miss — Benson?  There  is  a 
Miss  Benson  on  the  ‘Planet/  you  know." 

She  could  only  stare  at  him  dumbly. 
He  spoke  to  the  chauffeur. 

"The  Bellevue,  driver."  He  turned 
to  the  girl  "That’s  a  bully  place  for 
luncheon,  ami  we  can  talk  things  over 
there,  eh?  I  think  there’s  a  bullv  story 
in  you.  Miss — «r  -  Benson." 

The  car  started. 


The  following  indispensable  foods,  universally 
used,  would  need  to  sell  at  these  prices  to  be  as 
cheap  as  Quaker  Oats: 


Round  Steak,  4%c  lb.  Lamb,  •  •  4jic  lb. 
Chicken9  •  21iclb.  Egg*,  -  -  3'ichoz. 


The  average  meat  meal  costs  you  7  or  8  times  what  the 
same  nutrition  costs  in  Quaker  Oats. 

Remember  that.  Oats  form  tlic  greatest  grain  food  in 
existence.  Today  they  mean  immense  reduction  in  your 
cost  of  living. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  your  baric  fowl.  Mix  it  in  your 
flour  foods.  For  the  young  and  old  it  means  ideal  nutrition 
at  a  trifling  cost. 


maker  Gate 

The  Extra-Grade  Oat  Flakes 


When  you  ask  for  Quaker  nats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds 
Oat%  you  get  the  utmost  in  uat  from  a  bushel, 
food.  Flavor  meant  so  much  in  oat 

They  are  flaked  from  queen  food  that  you  should  get  this 
grama  only— just  the  rich,  plump  brand.  It  costs  no  extra  price. 

12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 

Except  m  Far  Wert  and  South 


Quaker  Oat*  Bread 

l'a  caps  Qnaker  Oil*  tuKouVcd) 

?  trsapaons  salt  *•  nip 

2  caps  bfeiinc  walrr  1  cake  )c«l 

••  cap  lukewarm  wilet  3  Cops  ftcAJf 

Ilia  1-eHltn  **H  and  «u*ur 

9\#«ir  !«*••  •-*»-  ..f  U.|l.i.g  eater  let 

Halid  -Mil  Tbfti  add  'nH 

a  Sit*  La*  t**cf»  .LuviUeJ  lU  M  <up  lake- 

-  *»tu  a.M,  tfc»u  add  j  iu|i  H 

Kt>ral  «ll«tit!>.  *«t  It*  a  »aru«  lH 

n-  iM  I  t*«M  aUe*«  I  O.Hiral  K a»ad 
kira  i alb  *u4  |*«c 

ta  iun^  I H  ft-e  4f«la  aid  *okr  el**it 
n.lnui-*  II  do  >eeM  la  •••*4.  *  M-W* 
•k«  «||.|  I—  main  at  nl*ht  «*!th  Ik**  iiqai*. 
the  >»aH_  and  •  **  the  *h'te  Brter 

(hi*  f*< lee  main*  !»«•  Irate* 


Quaker  Oats  Pancakes 

2  ni|*  O saker  Mat*  iuan««lidi.  IH  "ii*  flrar.  I  tea- 
H>«a  aslt.  J  ada  dl-aolied  In  2  t  al.le-.i..rt  • 

kot  aat«*r.  I  trwaraarai  taktaa  tamper  a  »h  »h'-  luuri 

TS  iti|N«iDr  milk  or  licit*  rat  Ik.  i\cr»  Iwatrn  li«titl>. 
1  |*l.|r-|.:..n  ■lilt.  1  "f  *  *•* Aral tatter 
•  «n  the  rtrhnf«*«c  Ik*  mllki 

I’rw—  Mrak  yuafef  r  Oat*  orer  al*fct  la  ail  Ik  In 
ii**-  aaurtilmi  mix  a»d  dll  fluaf.  *-la.  -i«ir  ami  -alt 
.*1  Ii.g-.k»r  Out*  mature  idd  a*  I  ted  tar 
i#r  *tal  ttaev*alMi  and 

oU  ••  4 nddla  •  -»-« 


Quaker  Oats  Muffins 

S  i*»V»akrt  I (iiniaaknl',  1*,  *  u|«-  Iwir,  1  « u|i 
-•  «ld*d  ati Ik.  I  **rr.  I  le%e|  HskHir  . 

7  I  jtd*-HMa*fta  butter.  S  Ua»*|ao«Ui  rail,  5  tslde- 

»u*ar 

Tara  «r aided  milk  on  Oiaker  Oita  let  Hard  n*i» 
*rnHe  mM  aiatr.  — »tt  **-t  raelted  tatter  *»f»  It 
*.Mir.m4»akinBr"»*,r  **  a  i tar* •*,*♦» I •  aad 
•  •M  tuialen  IL.k.  ft  LuitenH  gr-m  paa*. 


(To  be  continued  tteorf  irerik) 
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There’s  Many  a 
Ride  Left  in  That 
Rim-Cut  Tire 


Put  a  Goodyear  Rim- 
Cut  Patch  hi  side  it 
and  keep  it  in  service 


MANY  a  tire  that*  has 
be*n  discarded  hy  the 
owner  because  of  a  fabric 
break,  rim-cut  or  blow-out, 
can  be  kept  in  service  by 
means  of  the  Goodyear 
Rim-Cut  Patch.  This  patch 
is  of  multiple-fabric  heavily 
reinforced  construction,  de1 
signed  for  application  on  the 
inside  of  the  tire,  and  made 
with  flaps  which  tit  under¬ 
neath  the  bead  of  the  tire 
on  both  sides  to  hold  the 
patch  in  place.  It  is  flexible 
and  enduring,  and  once 
applied  is  out  of  sight  and 
mind.  It  is  a  most  effective 
means  of  increasing  tire 
mileage,  and  of  keeping 
your  tire  costs  down.  _Re- 
member  the  last  thousand 
miles  are  the  cheapest. 


Tht  Ttrt-Sn'Vtr  Art  u 

an  amrtmrmt  of  the  m-.it  nrrJeJ 
tire  accecMrus  kunJtl)  arranged 
in  a  compact  package.  Your  car 
ougkt  to  cany  one. 


The  Doughboys  Make  Good 

Continued  from  poor  * 


“How  bad  are  you  hurt?*’  I  uxkcd 
him.  He  laughed  mischievously  as  he 
foldrd  up  the  letter. 

“About  as  bad  as  a  man  can  be  an' 
live.  ]  gucs*.  I’ve  got  holes  in  my  back 
and  on  my  hip  from  high-cx plosive 
that  you  could  stick  your  fist*  in*  an* 
my  left  arm's  all  busted  up.  An'  I 
feel  fine.  That's  what  gets  me.  I  feel 
fine!  When  1  come  to  after  I  was  hit 
an'  kind  of  looked  over  what  was  left 
of  me  I  just  kissed  myself  good-by  an* 
wondered  how  it  come  I  was  still  livin'. 

Then  they  bandaged  me  up  an'  got  me 
into  an  ambulance,  an'  when  that  old 
bus  began  to  move  an*  jolt  I  was  afraid 
I  was  proin’  to  live  too  long.  Oh,  boy? 

That  was  a  ride!  But  Fiji  all  right  now. 

I'm  not  goln*  to  be  crippled  anyway, 
an'  I'll  probably  be  marked  for  duty 
again  in  another  month  or  six  weeks. 

It's  the  limit  what  can  happen  to  a  man  tryin'  to 
without  killin'  him!  Hut,  oh,  boy!  We  died  lau| 
certainly  did  tear  'em  loose  up  there. 

We  kicked  'em  out  o'  that  town,  an* — M 

“What  town  was  it?" 

“Darned  if  I  know.  It  was  just  one 
o'  them  French  towns. 

Up  thete  somewhere  near 
that  Chateau  -  Thierry 
plnce.  They  had  some 
fun  with  us  while  we 
was  gettin'  there,  but 
we  done  all  the  laughin' 
after  we  got  at  'em.  1 
been  in  France  for  pretty 
near  a  year  now.  doin’ 
everything  from  steve¬ 
dore  work  to  provost 
guard.  I've  peddled 
wheelbarrows  an'  long- 
shored  ships  an’  built 
roads  an*  swept  up  towns 
that  was  dirty  nn*  been 
a  bucket  o'  cold  water  on 
poor  guys  that  was  just 
out  tryin'  to  have  a  little 
good  time,  an*  up  there 
last  week  was  the  first 


I  just  got  me  a  nice  kind  of  a  hole  dug  time  to  study  the  terrain.  I  didn't 
— just  a  little  place  scraped  out— when  know  anything  about  the  ground.  I 
— Wham!  an  old  shell  busts  right  didn't  even  know  where  the  Germans 
alongside  o'  me  on  my  right  an'  near  were.  There  wasnt  any  line.  I  didn't 
buries  me  over  with  dirt.  I  waited  a  know  we  were  going  in  until  just  a 
minute  to  see  if  I’m  killed  or  somep'n,  few  minutes  before  we  started.  Then 
an’  nothin’s  the  matter  with  me,  ao  I  away  we  went  down  the  road — and  I 
thinks:  'Fine!  I'm  half  covered  up  found  out  where  the  Germans  were 
with  dirt  now,  an'  I'm  better  off'n  ever.  They  were  raking  us  with  machine-gun 
IH  just  take  me  a  little  snooze  now,'  fire,  and  1  was  lying  in  the  road  be- 
I  thinks  to  myself,  an'  then — Wham!  cause  I  could  see  down  that  where  their 
Bam!  Right  alongside  of  me  on  the  line  of  fire  was.  I  happened  to  notice 
other  side  two  of  'em  lights,  an’  there  a  man  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road 
I  am  all  covered  over  with  dirt  an'  near  near  me,  and  he  wasn't  dug  in.  'What’s 
chokin'  with  not  gettin'  any  air,  an*  my  the  matter  with  you?'  1  asked  him. 
nose  an’  mouth  all  bein'  stuck  up.  I  'Why  don't  you  dig  yourself  in?' 
started  to  diggin’  like  a  dog  to  try  an'  "  *1  havenTt  got  any  intrenching  tool,’ 
get  myself  unburied  again,  an’  then  he  said. 

it  struck  me  funny  to  think  how  hard  "‘Well,  use  your  teeth  then,’  I  told 
I'd  been  workin*  to  get  myself  dug  in,  him.  ’Get  dug  in  somehow.* 
an'  here  I  was  workin'  all  the  harder  “He  didn't  seem  to  know  any  way  of 
et  myself  dug  out.  an'  I  near  doing  it,  though,  so  I  lay  there  for  a 
__  in’  at  myself.  I  got  laugh-  little  while,  and  some  machine-gun  bul- 
in’  an’  swallowed  some  dirt  an’  near  lets  caught  me  in  the  leg.  They  were 
choked.  Well,  I  got  through  that  falling  around  there  like  thick  hail  for 
all  right,  an’ then  up  there  in  them  thick  a  few  minutes.  I  turned  over  on  m\ 
woods  right  after  I  was  laughin'  at  the  back  and  happened  to  see  this  fellow 

that  told  me  he  didn't 
have  anything  to  dig  in 
with.  Well,  air,  1  lay 
there  on  my  back  and 
laughed  till  I  cried!  He 
was  flat  down  on  his  face 
with  his  hands  out  in 
front  of  his  head,  and  he 
was  digging  away  with 
his  fingers  like  a  gopher 
with  an  epileptic  fit!  He 
was  getting  himself  dug 
in,  you  bet!" 

“I  came  across  one  of 
my  men  well  dug  in  in 
hard  ground,"  the  second 
officer  said.  "He  showed 
me  a  little  piece  of  tin 
not  much  bigger  than  a 
dollar.  ‘That's  whnt's 
left  of  my  mess  tin/  he 
told  me.  'No  use  keepin' 
it  any  longer,  'cause  we 
never  get  any  food  any 
more  to  put  in  it,  ao  I 
used  it  for  an  intrench- 
in'  tool/  He’d  worn  that 
tin  down  till  there  was 
hardly  enough  left  to 
hold  onto,  but  he'd  nure 
got  himself  well  dug  in." 

“Say,  who  was  on  my 
right  that  night — the  sec¬ 
ond  night  I  think  it  was 
— when  you  were  over  on 
my  left?"  the  third  offi¬ 
cer  inquired. 

“I  don’t  know/’  the 
second  answered.  "No¬ 
body,  I  guess.” 

"Nobody  is  right.  1 


“My  Name  Is  Ozymandias” 

The  heading  of  a  recent  editorial  touching  on  the  attributes 
of  Wilhelm  Hoheruollcrn.  King  and  Kaiser,  has  driven 
many  of  our  younger  readers  to  the  reference  books — most 
of  which  arc  mute.  Here  is  Shelley's  sonnet  “Oiymondias'*: 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said:  Ttoo  vast  and  trunJtleu  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  T^ear  them,  on  the  sand. 
Half  sunk,  a  shatter'd  visage  lies,  whose  frounx, 
And  wrmk}cd  lip.  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 

T ell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamp'd  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mock’d  them  and  the  heart  that  fed: 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 

"My  name  is  Ozymattdias,  fyng  o/^ings: 

Look,  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!" 
Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 


AUGUST  in,  1  9  l  *  23 


H«  at  u  Vti,**ab»«  before  u  tiny, 
,va*eton  a  leafy  street 
of  a  Pari*  *ubOrr>-  He  was  white  and 
ihsky-looking,  a*  though  he  had  just 
ec4ti e  out  after  n  long  nines*. 

"I  gin***  it  must  have  been  shell 
shock  I  got/’  he  said,  "I  wan  actin'  a* 
a  runner,  an’  I  had  to  go  through 
hurrage  fire  time  an*  time  again.  I 
ueat  through  three  barrage*  on  one 
tnp. 

“There  wa*  .a  kid  goin'  up  with  me, 
an' when  the  hurrage  started  he  stopped 
where  he  was.  Might  just  as  well  move 
an  as  atop.  I  went  on.  I  was  knocked 
down  five  timeB  by  explosions,  but  I 
didn't  get  a  scratch.  The  kid  that 
stopped  had  his  head  blown  off.  If  it 
get*  hot.  go  ahead?  No  sense  in  stop- 
pin'.  Keep  on  goin* — that's  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Then  one  morning  I  just  keeled 
over.  I  didn't  know  there  wa*  anything 
the  matter  with  me,  but  I  had  a  high 
fever,  an'  they  sent  me  back.  I'm 
all  right,  only  I'm  kinda  shaky  an' light¬ 
headed.  It  was  goin’  through  so  much 
o'  that  shell  fire  got  me  I  guess.  I 
wasn't  hit,  but  I  just  got  sort  o'  shaken 
loose,  I  gucs*,  from  bein’  blown  around 
so  much."  .  .  . 

"If  I'd  only  'a'  been  just  half  a  sec 
und  quicker,  I'd  'a'  got  clear,"  the 
wouncled  hoy  mourned.  "Three  Ger¬ 
mans  got  me,  an’  they  were  Inkin'  me 
hack  prisoner.  One  was  on  each  side 
o'  me  an'  one  behind  me.  I  went  with 
’em  a  piece,  an'  then  I  thought  to  my¬ 
self:  ’Well,  you'd  lots  better  be  dead 
than  be  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  Be 
game  an'  get  it  over  with  now.’  So 
I  whanged  away  an’  knocked  out  the 
guy  on  my  left  an'  then  I  caught  the 
guy  on  my  right  with  a  hook  to  the  Jaw 
an'  bowled  him  over,  but  I  couldn’t  get 
turned  around  quick  enough  to  get  at 
the  guy  behind  me,  an’  he  got  me  in 
the  back  with  his  bayonet.  I  guess  he 
thought  he'd  finished  me.  The  two 
guys  I’d  knocked  down  got  up,  an'  they 
all  beat  it.  The  guy  behind  got  me 
pretty  bad  all  right,  but  I'm  glad  I  put 
up  a  battle  with  ’em.  Keep  on  fightin' 
no  matter  what  happens.  That's  the 
best  way.  They  can't  more'n  kill  you, 
anyhow,  an'  until  they  do — keeo  on 
rightin'.  That's  the  system." 

Not  a  Moan 

"TT  got  my  goat,"  the  ambulance 
Idrivcr  said  shakily.  "I  had  four 
couches  in  the  bus,  three  guys  with 
badly  fractured  legs— one  of  'em  had 
a  shattered  hip — and  the  fellow  that 
was  bleeding  from  the  mouth  a  little* 
when  they  put  him  in.  Hut  he  thought 
he’d  be  all  right,  so  I  came  along.  The 
three  fracture  case*  were  yelling  when 
they  were  put  into  the  ambulance,  and 
whenever  we’d  go  over  any  kind  of  u 
bump  thev’d  scream,  so  I  was  just 


ftervoua.  Now  for  the  first  time  I 
must  put  to  the  teat-  with  my  life 
the  forfeit— all  the  years  of  study 
and  practice  and  imitation  through 
which  I  had  followed  Herbert  Chcyne 
Chamber*. 

"Your  eyea  shun  my  face,  Herr  Dok- 
tor.  It  is  a  face  to  shun,  is  it  not? 
They  did  their  work  well  in  that  hut 
beaido  the  road  at  ChurleroL  Two  sur¬ 
geon*  from  Munich  did  the  job,  and 
they  were  thorough.  The  mother  hcr- 
aeli  of  Herbert  Cncync  Chambers  could 
not  hnvc  said  that  I  was  not  her  son. 

"I  wa*  ordered  to  report  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  I  found  him  in  hi* 
study  in  an  old  country  house  a  few 
mile*  hack  from  the  Ypres  salient.  I 
had  known  Sir  John  French  quite  well 
before?  tho  wur— that  is.  Chambers  had 
known  him.  Still,  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  reception  he  gave  me.  He  said 
nothing:  until  the  orderly,  who  had  in¬ 
troduced  me,  had  left  the  room.  Then 
he  arose  und  extended  his  hand.  It  is 

with  the  English.  They  think  they 
are  soldiers — and  a  field  marshal  ex¬ 
tend*  hi*  hand  to  a  captain. 

"  4 1  am  glad  you  are  with  us  again, 
Herbert,'  be  said.  He  looked  at  my 
face,  this  face  like  none  that  God  ever 
mnde;  looked  long  and  searchingly  until 
I  wondered  if  he  had  penetrated  the 
deception.  I  might  have  saved  myself 
the  doubt-  Such  a  fool  he  was! 

- 1  am  sorry,  Herbert.'  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  arid  I  knew  that  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  my  disfigurement.  4But  in  the 
days  to  c-orae  these  things  will  not 
be  observed.  England  will  learn  to 
look  beneath  the  surface,  and  find  their 
beauty  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons,  who 
did  not  hesitate  even  to  grapple  with 
hell  barehumkd.* 


easing  along  as  slow  as  I  could  go.  I'd  I 
been  crawling  along  like  that  for  near¬ 
ly  an  hour  when  I  heard  a  knock  on 
the  window  behind  me.  I  opened  it  an:l 
found  the  fellow  who'd  been  bleeding 
from  the  mouth  in  horrible  shape.  'I'm 
bleeding  to  death,  buddy,'  he  said.  ‘Get 
me  to  a  doctor  quick.'  'The  nearest 
doctor's  Paris,’  I  told  him.  ‘And  if  I 
open  her  up  these  fellow*  with  the 
fractured  legs —  What  about  it,  fel¬ 
lows?*  I  asked  them.  'This  boy's  got  to 
get  to  a  doctor.'  ‘Let  ’er  go,'  the  three 
of  them  **id.  ‘W.-n  got  by.'  So  I 

threw  her  wide  open  and  came  into 
Paris  hell-bent. 

"I  left  the  fellow  who  was  bleeding 
at  one  hospital  and  had  to  take  the 
other  three  to  another.  After  I  left 
the  fellow  who'd  been  bleeding  *o  bad 
it  struck  me  all  in  a  heap  that  all 
that  awful  ride  not  one  of  those  three 
fellow*  with  the  fractured  leg*  had  as 
much  as  uttered  u  moan.  As  soon  as 
they  found  out  I  had  to  get  in  quick 
with  this  chap  they  shut  up  tight,  and 
not  a  word  from  one  of  them  all  the 
way  in!  I  cut  loose  and  cried  like  a 
kid.  That  got  my  goat!"  .  .  . 

"/  Cannot  but  Weep  ” 

HERE  is  a  hospital  in  a  suburb  of 
Paris  into  which  French  wounded 
have  been  flowing  steadily  ever  since 
the  war  began.  The  arrival  and  un- 
leading  of  ambulances  there  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  no  more  interest  to  the  people 
living  near  by  than  the  passing  of 
a  street  sprinkler.  While  the  flow  of 
the  American  burkwush  wa*  on  I  went 
out  to  that  hospital  as  I  had  gone 
many  times  before.  A  crowd  of  boys 
and  women  and  old  men  was  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  gate.  They  stood  with 
their  faces  pressed  against  the  iron 
bars  of  the  fence,  looking  through  into 
the  yard  where  forms  in  olive-drab  were 
being  taken  from  the  ambulance*.  I 
made  my  way  into  that  crowd  and  I 
watched.  All  about  me  women  were 
crying  silently.  A  Frenchwoman  of 
the  neighborhood,  whom  I  knew  and 
who  spoke  a  little  English,  turned  and 
saw  me.  Her  face  was  dripping  with 
tears. 

MAh,  hut  it  is  so  sad!"  she  said  bro¬ 
kenly.  "The  poor  brave  American!  So 
far  from  the  home!  So  far  from  the 
family!  He  come*  so  far  for  us,  and  he 
fights  so  bravely  and  *o  well,  and  so 
far  from  the  home  and  the  family!  I 
cannot  but  weep,  monsieur." 

Here,  where  the  backwash  flows 
so  fnr  from  home  and  family,  the 
women  stand  by  the  way  and  pay 
their  silent  tribute  of  tear*  to  the 
men  from  oversea. 


Afr.  McNutt*  fifth  article  from  Francs 
will  appear  in  an  early  inane. 


"I  am  glad  the  thing  is  finished.  I 
am  tired — very  tired.  I  had  not  real¬ 
ised  until  yesterday,  when  I  found  ray- 
self  under  arrest,  how  great  the  strain 
had  been.  An  actor  moves  across  a  set 
stage  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  penalty 
for  failure  is  not  more  than  a  hiss  from 
a  disappointed  audience.  I  must  act 
my  part  night  and  day,  waking  and 
sleeping.  The  penalty  for  discovery?” 
Von  Westrup  laughed  bitterly.  "The 
hiss  of  bullets! 

"You  have  heard.  Herr  Doktor,  of 
the  work  of  Colonel  Chombers  of  the 
British  Intelligence?  Few  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  front  have  not  heard  of  it.  But 
in  the  great  balance  of  things  it  wa* 
nothing. 

•'Mv  order*  were  to  spare  no  pains 
to  make  myself  trusted  The  time 
must  come,  the  Great  General  Staff 
knew,  when  there  would  be  possible 
for  me,  in  my  confidential  position, 
such  a  magnificent  treason  as  would 
be  decisive  of  the  war.  Then  I  must 
justify  the  years  and  work  which 
had  gone  to  making  me  perfect  in  my 
part. 

"I  knew  the  constant  dangers  about 
me.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  had 
a  narrow  squeak,  through  the  damnable 
blundering  of  one  of  my  men.  a  Saxon 
named  We  inert,  a  reserve  lieutenant, 
the  rich  whelp  of  the  owner  of  cotton 
mill*.  He  wa*  carrying  a  message  from 
me  to  Von  Ludendorff,  and  he  got  him¬ 
self  caught. 

"He  was  searched  in  my  presence, 
and  I  got  hack  the  message.  Then  the 
only  thing  to  fear  was  that  Weinert 
would  confess.  I  settled  that.  I  told  i 
him  not  to  worry,  that  means  would 
be  found  for  hi*  escape.  He  did  not 
worry.  Until  the  very  instunt  when 
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What  about  the  Young  Folks? 

OF  course,  none  of  you  father*  ind  mothers  want 
your  children  to  read  trash.  But  to  pack  the  good 
from  the  had  and  to  have  on  hand  a  steady  variety  nf 
good  hooks  for  the  young  folks  is  indeed  a  problem. 
This  has  been  solved  in  the 

Junior  Classics 


Used  By  More  Motorists 
Than  Any  Other  l  ube 

Kortv  per  cent  of* all  new  cars  such  cars 
as  locomobile,  Packard, Cadillac,  Frank¬ 
lin,  as  well  as  those  of  lesser  price — are 
equipped  at  the  factory  with  Goodyear 
Tubes.  The  quality  of  the  Goodyear 
Pubes,  and  their  unmatched  efficiency 
in  service,  have  made  them  the  largest 
selling  brand  in  the  world. 


the  rifles  cracked  ho  thought  a  means 
would  be  found  for  hi*  escape 

“Such  things  and  others  hud  brought 
my  nerves  to  a  raw  edge.  I  found  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  hold  myself 
to  the  cool  nonchalance  of  Herbert 
Cheyne  Chambers.  Have  you  ever  con¬ 
sidered.  Herr  I>oktor,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  imitate  a  man  who  is  always  master 
of  himself?'* 

Now  Von  Westrup  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments.  He  arose  and  paced 
nervously  from  end  to  end  of  the  hut. 
His  every  action  bore  witness  to  the 
tension  under  which  he  labored.  At  the 
end  of  one  of  his  feverish  pacings  of 
the  length  of  the  room  he  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  and  burst  out  in  his  angry,  high- 
pitched  voice: 

"The  British  luck!  Again  it  saves 
them!  It  is  one  of  Gods  mistakes! 

“Last  night  wbb  to  have  seen  the  end 
of  my  masquerade.  What  the  English¬ 
men  know  about  mv  plans,  they  know; 
what  they  do  not  know  I  will  not  tell 
them.  The  capture  of  the  Premier  and 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  was  only  a  part  of  the 
plan,  a  small  and  unconsidered  portion, 
an  afterthought.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  magnificent  coup.  It  would  have  Iwen 
a  blow  from  which  the  English  would 
not  have  recovered.  And  the  whole 
thing  is  upset  by  the  witless  blunder 
of  an  empty-headed,  football-playing 
artillery  colonel! 

"Have  I  mentioned  Stanley  Marston? 
He  was  one  of  Chambers*#  intimate 
friends  before  the  war.  We  had  not 
met  since  the  retreat  from  Mons,  until 
yesterday  at  the  headquarters  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  Prime  Minister 

“You  do  not  know  the  English.  Herr 
Doktor?  No?  It  is  said  that  they  con¬ 
ceal  their  feelings.  Faugh!  They 
have  no  feelings,  no  imagination.  They 
are  dumb,  inarticulate  creatures,  with¬ 
out  love,  without  friendships,  cold  and 
brutish.  Consider  this  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Marston  and  myself;  or  rather, 
between  Marston  and  Chambers,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  Chambers,  of  course, 
whom  he  thought  he  was  meeting. 
They  too  have  been  intimate  for  years. 
They  are  separated  for  more  than 
three  years  by  the  hell  of  this  war. 
They  meet — and  there  is  not  so  much 
ns  the  pressure  of  a  handclasp  between 
them ! 

“It  was  not  until  we  were  seated  at 
table  that  I  noticed  that  Mnrston  was 
present  He  was  a  colonel,  attached 
to  the  Premier's  staff.  He  sat  at  my 
left  hand. 

“  ‘Rotten  bore,  this  sort  of  thing, 
Herbert,*  Marston  remarked  to  me  in¬ 
differently,  while  he  tasted  a  bit  of 
the  preserved  ginger  which  had  been 
served  us. 

“  ‘No  end  rotten,*  I  answered.  Such 
was  our  greeting.  During  the  lunch¬ 
eon  we  chatted  about  this  and  that.  It 
had  been  planned  for  me  to  escort  the 
Premier  and  the  commander  in  chief 
through  the  front  lines  of  the  sector. 

I  think  we  made  some  little  mention 
of  that  and  of  work  he  had  to  do  in  the 
afternoon.  When  we  separated  after 
luncheon.  Marston  promised  to  look  me 
up  in  my  quarters  before  dinner,  to 
talk  a  little  of  old  times. 

“I  am  positive  that  when  he  left  the 
dining  room  he  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  he  had  not  been  talking 
to  Herbert  Cheyne  Chambers;  and  I 
know  too  that  nothing  occurred  during 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  arouse  any 
suspicion  in  his  mind. 


IT  la 
thing 


that  which  makes  the  whole 


Experts  have  chosen  those  masterpieces, 
roc  readers  of  six  to  sixteen,  which 
arc  perennially  delightful  —  fairy  talc*. 


romances,  biographies,  h'srorio  those 
which  stimulate  the  imagination,  pro¬ 
mote  thought,  create  wholesome  xicsls. 
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exclaimed  fiercely.  “Out  of  sheer  spite, 
God  tossed  this  blundering  boor  into 
the  perfect  fabric  of  our  plans.  That 
night's  trip  through  the  front  lines 
with  me  would  have  been  the  last  one 
the  Premier  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
would  ever  take.  Everything  had  been 
foreseen  by  us.  Every  finest  detail 
had  been  carried  out.  The  deception 
was  perfect — and  then,  like  a  holt  from 
a  clear  sky.  Marston  ordered  my  arrest! 

“One  little  remark  he  made  at  the 
time.  It  was  a  senseless  remark;  with¬ 
out  reason,  as  was  the  entire  proceed¬ 
ing.  In  the  whole  affair  he  acted  ns 
a  madman  might  have  acted.  I  was 
just  stepping  out  of  the  door  of  my 
hut.  I  remember,  a  Chinese  coolie  was 
1  cleaning  the  door  or  the  steps,  and 
stumbled  awkwardly  Into  my  way.  I 
brushed  him  aside.  T  wanted  to  be  gone 
before  Marston  arrived  for  his  prom¬ 
ised  visit  I  had  too  much  to  attend  to 
in  the  next  few  hours  to  waste  time 
in  talk.  The  great  moment  for  which 
I  had  lived  during  the  past  eight  years 
was  at  hand. 

"It  was  because  my  nerves  were 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  that  I 


did  not  see  Marston  at  the  moment 
or  recognize  him. 

“  'There  is  something  tricky  here,'  I 
heard  him  say  slowly,  and  in  such  n 
tone  as  if  he  doubted  his  own  words. 
Then,  suddenly  and  without  a  word  of 
warning,  he  turned  to  two  near-by 
sentinels  and  roared  out  his  commands: 
*Take  that  man — Arrest  him!* 

“I  protested.  I  knew  that  I  had  don* 
nothing  to  warrant  the  arrest.  I  wu 
at  the  very  door  of  my  hut.  I  had  jusi 
stepped  out.  My  rank  should  have  been 
enough  to  protect  me.  Marston  had  no 
right  to  arrest  me  or  to  order  my  arrest 
All  these  things  I  shouted  as  1  tried  in 
fend  the  two  soldiers  off. 

“  ‘Let  him  feel  the  point  of  thn: 
bayonet,  man!  Bring  him  to  headquar¬ 
ters!'  Marston  commanded. 

"The  rest  was  short.  When  I  Stopped 
out  of  my  hut  It  was  evening.  Within 
the  night  I  counted  on  being  inside 
the  German  lines.  1  had  on  my  per 
son  enough  confidential  information  to 
wreck  the  entire  British  organization. 

"There  was  no  defense.  1  made 
none." 

Von  Westrup  had  gotten  to  that 
point  when  there  came  a  rap  at  the 
door.  It  was  the  subaltern  with  his 
firing  squad.  "If  you  are  ready.  Von 
Westnip,"  he  said,  “we  will  be  gettin t 
this  thing  over  with." 

"I  am  ready,"  Von  Westrup  answered 

THE  old  doctor  paused  in  his  recital 
and  drew  n  huge  lungful  of  smoke 
from  his  cigar.  'T  was  not  satisfied.' 
he  explained  to  Harris  and  myitlf 
“As  I  have  *uid,  I  am  not  by  nature 
given  to  hating,  but  I  was  not  willing 
that  that  man  should  go  to  his  death 
so  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  part 
in  this  affair,  and  so  confident  in  the 
wonder-working  intelligence  of  that 
Great  General  Staff.  That  would  have 
been  too  happy  a  death.  I  knew-  deep 
in  my  heart  that  it  was  not  luck  that 
had  betrayed  that  spy.  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  hut  I  was  sure  it  was  not 
luck.  1  felt  it  would  he  cheating  jus¬ 
tice  to  allow  Von  Westrup  to  die  in 
the  belief  that  only  blind  chance  had 
marred  his  plans.  He  must  know  that 
somewhere  —  somehow  —  he  and  his 
Great  General  Staff  had  blundered. 

“I  spoke  to  the  subaltern,  'la  Colo¬ 
nel  Marston  in  the  vicinity?'  I  asked. 
‘And  can  he  be  brought  here  before 
you  go  ahead  with  this  thing?* 

"The  subaltern  dispntched  a  man  to 
find  the  colonel.  We  waited. 

"That  was  a  long  wait  for  me. 
Harris.  I  am  not  like  you,  my  friend; 

I  see  other  things  in  life  than  those 
only  which  can  be  weighed  in  a  scale, 
or  measured  with  a  rule,  or  counted — 
like  those  six  bullets  that  ended  Von 
Westrup.  These  Huns  had  challenged 
the  world  to  combat,  and  believed  they 
were  so  efficient  as  to  be  unbeatable 
There  was  the  great  question.  Can 
wrong  be  so  efficient  as  to  overpowe  r 
right?  Rather,  is  there  not  in  righi 
some  inherent  power  which  will  protect 
its  own? 

“Marston  came;  his  story  was  simple, 
so  simple  that  for  a  moment  T  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  Then  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  here  indeed  was  the  very  proof 
There  «««  something  inherent  in  right 
and  something  inherent  in  wrong  which 
at  the  critical  moment  had  flashed  from 
the  souls  of  these  two  men,  Marston 
and  Von  Westnip. 

“ ‘Surprised!*  said  Marston.  ‘Of 
course  I  was  surprised.  The  thing  was 
a  knock-out.  I  had  iust  come  across 
the  parade  and  was  almost  at  the  door 
of  Chambers's — Von  Westrup** — hut; 
wa*  going  in  to  have  an  hour**  chat 
with  him  of  old  time*,  you  understand, 
when  the  door  opened.  There  was  a 
coolie  servant  there  cleaning  the  bras- 
plnte  He  appeared  not  to  move  out 
of  the  way  fast  enough  to  suit  Von 
Westrup.  Sometimes  a  clout  on  thi- 
side  of  the  head  does  a  coolie  a  lot  of 
good.  Still,  I  did  not  think  it  neces*arv 
for  Von  Westrup — or  Chamber*,  a*  1 
supposed  it  was — to  hit  this  one  a- 
hard  as  hr  did.  The  hlnw  knocked  th« 
coolie  sprawling  just  as  I  was  ateppin^ 
up  to  say  good  evening." 

Von  Westrup  had  been  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  listening  eagerly  and  impatient¬ 
ly  to  learn  the  rea-on  for  hi*  arrt**t 
He  flipped  hi*  hand  nervously,  a*  if 
to  urge  Marston  to  hurry  over  the  de 
tails.  “The  coolie  was  in  my  way/*  he 
snarled. 

Murston*s  head  came  up  with  a  jerk, 
and  his  face  flamed.  The  out  rug* 
pride  of  generations  of  sportsmor 
roughed  his  voice,  and  he  poinU*«l  a 
quivering  and  accusing  finger  at  th. 
German.  “But.  by  God,  Von  Westrup 
the  poor  devil  wa*  not  in  vrnur  \v;i\ 
when  you  kicked  him  in  the  face!** 
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Small -Town  Stuff 


The  prospect  of  sacrifice,  of  a  <leso- 
atr  and  loveless  future,  aroused  a 
iwetrt  ache  in  Matilda’s  heart.  And  she 
ould  trace  an  undeniable  parallel  bc- 
'ween  the  sacrifice  of  Yvette  Vuujrn 
.nd  the  sacrifice  of  Matilda  A  It  rue. 
r»id  not  the  god*  of  MuecrsH  laugh  at 
•orn  hearts?  Yet,  when  she  recalled 
:h#  dumb  hurt  in  Billy'»  eyeM.  Guilt 
ami*  and  crept  into  bed  with  Mutildn. 

PERHAPS  you  have  seen,  in  some  of 
the  more  pretentious  picture  shows, 
Dr  rector  GriWcyV  masterpieces,  M(»o«iV 
Small  Children, w  and  •'Babylon.*'  In 
"God’s  Small  Children'*  you  will  recall 
that  soul -vibrating  touch  in  the  battle 
*  vnc.  where  the  two  tiny  black  kittens 
crawled  for  safety  into  the  mouth  of  a 
-*T\non  ubout  to  be  fired  Poor  little 
«»ifs!  The  whole  nation  wept  over 
!*W  kittens. 

|  <?rifHey’«  greatness  was  due  to  two 
•hinga*  his  wonderful  sympathy  and  his 
**4Jnm.  By  the  moat  trivial  of  nick- 
;  h«*  could  smash  home  to  any  poly- 

det  audience  the  most  thunderous  of 
>ib.  In  other  words.  Director  Grif¬ 
fey  wat*  convincing. 

So  when  Matilda,  freshly  greased, 
up  into  the  golden  sunlight  of  the 
inclosed  studio  and  began  to  wait 
$■*  lonjg  wait  for  something  to  happen 
-mainly  her  unimportant  turn— she 
|  *jnd.  very  convenient,  a  comfortable 
•"inge  with  it s  back  against  a  bank  of 
•alighted  quartz  lamps. 

Almost  at  that  precise  instant  two 
n‘«j.  whom  ahe  had  not  noticed,  opened 
J  brisk  conversation  on  the  other  side 
<-f  the  quart/  bunk. 

*>ne  of  the  men,  however,  she  could 


see  mentally  as  he  talked.  He  was 
Jimmy  Anderson,  Griffley's  right-hand 
man,  a  cherry-faced,  excitable  young 
fellow.  At  this  moment  he  could  hard¬ 
ly  restrain  himself. 

"Have  you  seen  him?”  hr  exploded. 
"He's  a  perfect  wonder!  A  find!  The 
chief  picked  him  out  of  the  crowd  last 
night  as  he  was  leaving.  Some  friend 
of  Miss  Vaugn’s,  I  understand.” 

Matilda  cocked  her  head  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  interest.  That  was 
one  of  Griffley's  accomplishments,  to 
weave  a  startling  web  of  suspense 
about  his  audiences  He  gripped  them 
right  off, 

"Well,  I  should  say  I  did  have  a  look 
at  him!”  snorted  the  other.  "And,  Jim¬ 
my,  he  sure  ia  one  knockout  -one  knock - 
4IMf — with  the  war  paint  on.  Why,  you 
wouldn't  know  he's  the  same  boy! 
Cert'n’y  got  to  slip  it  to  the  chief  for 
picking  winners,  huh?” 

"Did  you  hear  the  latest,  though?” 
inquired  Jimmy  distinctly, 

"No.  What's  up?” 

“The  chief  is  going  to  ntar  him — not 
going  to  waste  a  infinite  putting  him 
into  a  pic  right  this  morning!  Set's 
on  the  way  up  now.” 

"That  boy  sure  does  know  how  to 
make  the  clock  lose  time!” 

"He  sure  docs!  Say,  do  you  know 
the  kid's  right  name?  The  chiefs 
going  to  name  him  something  classy, 
like"-  pause— "Milton  Merkyl." 

"Ych!  That’s  it;  Milton  Merkyl. 
Won’t  the  women  go  nuts  about  that 
boy?  Oh,  mamma?  Dress-suit  stuff, 
every  inch  of  it,  too.  No  more  small¬ 
town  parts  for  him.  Some  lucky  stiff. 
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you  do  is  set  the  numbers  on  the  flexible  keyboard 
and  turn  the  lever.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  ‘‘figure 
shark.”  You  don't  need  special  training  of  any  kind. 

Yet  your  work  is  always  right — and  remarkable 
speed  comes  with  a  little  practice.  The  Monroe  is  easy 
for  beginners  and  is  also  the  machine  on  which  experts 
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The  Scientific 
lv  to  End  Corns 


THE  Blue-jay  pUaiet  ia  a  aclantiat's  inven¬ 
tion.  It  ia  made  by  the  makers  of  BAB 
surgical  dressing*,  used  by  physician*  and 
hospital*  everywhere 

So  you  may  be  sore  that  this  is  the  right  way 
to  treat  a  com.’ 

The  com  is  ended  by  a  bit  of  wax.  which  ta 
centered  on  the  corn.  It  cannot  spread. 

While  the  wax  ia  acting,  a  pad  protects  the  com. 
So  all  pain  ceaaea  when  the  plaster  is  applied. 

A  band  wraps  the  toe  anugly  and  fastens  itself 
With  this  comfortable  dressing  one  forgeta  the 
com,  and  the  planter  can't  become  displaced. 

The  pain  stops  Instantly.  Then  the  bit  t»f  wax 
gently  undermines  the  corn.  In  two  days  u  lift* 
om.  Only  rare  coma  need  a  second  application. 

Let  Blue-jay  prove  itself  tonight.  Y«*u  will 
never  again  merely  pare  a  corn,  or  treat  it  In  the 
old,  crude  ways. 
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I  There  was  a  pause.  Matilda  wrin- 
1  kled  her  nose  courageously,  braced 
hack,  and  sniffed  in  silence. 

"Yea;  I  admit  he  may  be  a  bit 
green,"  Jimmy  was  saying.  "He's  sim¬ 
ply  got  to  play  underworld  parts — the 
I  gentleman  crook,  and  all  that;  it's  the 
rage  now — and  Griffley's  appointed  me 
a  committee  of  one  to  show  him  around 
some.  I've  got  that  boy  slated  for  the 
wildest  course  of  education—  Say! 
We're  going  down  to  the  Dirty  Rat  to¬ 
night  for  a  starter,  to  wise  up  on  wick¬ 
edness.  Well  gather  in  a  couple  of 
painted  ladies,  and — " 

Matilda  simply  could  stand  this 
blasphemy  no  longer. 

“ — you  can  come  on  along.  We  buy 
that  dissipated  look  in  green  bottles, 
you  know — " 

"Who  are  vou  talking  about?"  de¬ 
manded  Matilda,  coming  around  the 
quart!  bank. 

"Oh — 'morning,  Miss  Alter!  Why, 
Grilfley's  latest  find.  Miss  Alter. 
Haven't  you  seen  him?  He's  coining 
down  in  a  minute,  down  there  in  that 
study  set.  You  can’t  miss  him." 

"What  did  you  say  his  name  was?" 
asked  Matilda  sternly. 

Jimmy  Anderson  scratched  his  sandy 
kinks.  "His  real  name's  slipped  me,  I 
do  declare!"  Then  his  face  brightened. 
"But  his  screen  name  is  going  to  b* 
Milton  Mcrkyl.”  He  looked  at  Matilda 
expectantly. 

But  Matilda  only  compressed  her  lips 
and  stalked  off  down  stage  toward  the 
new  study  set.  Stage  carpenters  and 
painters  had  finished  the  comer  of  a 
gentleman's  library,  which  was  to  a 
complete  library  what  a  flve-cent  slice  of 
pic  is  to  the  entire  confection. 

She  detected  more  than  the  usual 
bustle  here.  Six— at  least  six— cam¬ 
eras  were  aimed  from  different  points, 
to  shoot  the  scene  at  all  angles  possible 
without  interfering.  Operators  were 
busily  adjusting  lenses  and  tripods  and 
swivels,  with  the  aid  of  a  property 
man  who  walked  about  the  set  with  a 
lighted  candle,  which  he  raised  and 
lowered  and  moved  from  right  to  left 
and  left  to  right  as  commands  were 
given. 

Director  Griffley.  wearing  his  ab¬ 
sorbed  look,  was  strolling  back  and 
forth  behind  the  battery  of  cameras, 
occasionally  glancing  at  a  sheaf  of 
papers  in  his  hand — the  scenario. 

"My  dear,"  cried  a  joyous  voice  be 
hind  her,  "I  have  the  moat  wonderful 
•  surprise  for  you!  WaitI  He  is  coming 
now.  Here  he  is!  Do  you  recognize 
Itlm?  Would  you  believe  that  Billy 
Dobson — your  own  Billy  Dobson— is  to 
,  he  a  star!  It  does  seem  almost  Impos¬ 
sible,  doesn't  it,  dear?  But  you  know 
Mr.  Griflley  has  that  wonderful  knack 
of  seeing  genius  when  all  the  rent  of 
us  see  only  the  commonplace.  He  did 
discover  him,  of  course;  but  you  and  I 
are  responsible.  Isn't  it  splendid?" 

And  following  Yvette's  slowly  turn¬ 
ing  head  Matilda  did  behold  a  strange 
vision,  snd  her  ryes  became  as  round 
and  bright  an  brand-new  silver  quartern, 

IMMACULATE,  faultless,  splendid.  In 
la  drenn  suit  with  a  blazing  white  shirt 
front,  down  serosa  the  studio  floor 
came  swaggering  William  Dobson, 
glancing  neither  to  left  nor  right.  His 
curly  hair  wan  brushed  straight  back, 
snd  oiled.  His  eyebrows  were  black 
as  jet  and  an  inch  longer  than  usual* 
while  each  and  every  eyelash  dangled 
at  its  end  a  drop  of  black  wax!  Tiny 
drops  of  perspiration  were  oozing 
through  the  veneer  of  pinkish-yellow 
face  grease,  but  that  was  inconsequent. 

With  a  very  brief,  condescending 
smile,  accompanied  by  a  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  tilt  of  the  head,  he  trod  past 
her.  Slowly  she  turned  and  stared  and 
,  could  not  believe. 

Griffley  was  speaking,  in  that  clear, 
strong  voice  of  his.  He  too  was  a 
small -towncr,  if  the  question  should 
ever  be  debated. 

"Mr.  Dobson,  I  trust  you  slept  well." 
The  rich  voice  shaded  off  to  one  almost 
of  deference — C.rifBey,  who  could  be  as 
indifferent  as  he  pleased  to  any  man! 

1  "If  you  are  ready.  Mr.  Dobson,  wc  will 
|  take  this  scene — " 

Horrors!  The  god  of  films  had  in¬ 
quired  after  Billy  Dobson's  repose — 
Billy  Dobson's! 

"Gracious  sake*!”  said  Matilda  to 
herself  She  felt  acutely  unimportant 
all  of  a  sudden.  But  because  she  was 
human  and  could  not,  therefore,  admit 
to  miracle*,  she  thought  she  must  be 
dreaming.  Yet  there  was  the  evidence 

the  cameras,  the  attentive  master  di¬ 
rector-arid  BUI v  Dobson,  the  grocery 
clerk  of  Greenforks.  as  precious  a* 
John  Drew! 

I  The  biting  orders,  the  speedy  re¬ 


hearsals,  the  bu!z  of  crank  handles—  all 
these  were  u  swimming  confusion.  The 
sun  was  shining  through  the  roof 
plates.  A  golden  aureole  seemed  to  at 
tend  the  new  underworld  star.  Other 
items  were  ln*j. 

How  could  Matilda  know  that  tht 
sextet  of  grim  camera  men  were  grind 
ing  away  with  cameras  that  were  per¬ 
fectly  empty — not  an  inch  of  film  ia 
any  of  the  six  of  them? 

ilow  could  Matilda  guess  that  the 
script  in  Mr.  Griffley’a  hand  was  one 
for  a  play  which  had  been  produced  six 
months  ago? 

All  she  could  see  and  all  she  could 
think  about  was  a  stout  young  roan  in 
a  well-fitting  dress  suit,  going  through 
mechanical  motions,  with  every  tyt, 
ever)*  brain,  every  lens,  in  the  great 
studio  concentrated  upon  him. 

"That  will  do.  Cut,"  said  Griflley. 
"Close-up  at  the  desk." 

WHAT  is  indelicately  referred  to  in 
film  circles  as  the  soft-sump  scene, 
meaning  the  one  which  ia  most  prolific 
of  heart  interest,  took  place  without 
direction  in  William’s  dressing  room. 

He  was  panting  over  a  determined 
collar  button  when  the  door  latch 
clicked,  and,  after  a  moment,  clicked 
again. 

"William  Dobson!"  said  an  agitated 
young  voice. 

"Why,  Miss  Alter!"  He  atared  at 
her  in  alarm.  "Is  it  quite  proper  to 
visit  me  in  my  dressing  room?" 

"I  have  just  us  much  right  here  at 
you  have,  Billy  Dobson!"  she  cried, 
overlooking  the  indelicacy  that  he  im¬ 
plied. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  said  imps* 
This  is  a  star's  dreasing 

room. 

She  became  perfectly  rigid,  then 
inched  up  a  little  closer  to  him.  She 
tried  to  look  grim  and  determined,  but 
she  really  was  melting  like  wax  in  July 
sunlight,  the  first  indications  being 
tears  which  trickled  down  her  yellow- 
larded  face  to  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

"Billy — d-don't  you  Move  me  any 
m-rnore?"  she  asked  wretchedly. 

"What!"  he  gasped.  "Can  you  have 
the  nerve  to  speak  of — l-love — after 
that  about  those  birds?  Besides,  the 
time  is  past  for  loving,"  he  added,  a* 
if  exhausted.  "Griflley  says  1  dare  not 
marry.  It  would  spoil  my  opportuni¬ 
ties."  He  shrugged  wearily.  44 1 — am 
sorry." 

"But  you  said  you  Moved  m-me." 
"Stop!"  said  William  coldly,  und 
again:  "Stop!  You  are  forgetting  that 
you  too  may  have  a  future,  although — " 
"It  isn't  right,"  sobbed  Matilda,  "I 
don't  want  a  future.  It  isn’t  nice.  It's 
w- wicked.  They  are  going  to  take  you 
down  to  the— Dead  Rat  to-night” — ah* 
shivered — "with  a  painted  woman!  1 
don’t  want  you  to  go  to  the  Dead  Rat!" 

"Yea,"  he  confessed,  with  drooping 
shoulders.  "Yes;  I  must  learn.” 

It  was  not  William's  fault;  he  was 
carrying  out  Griflley ‘a  orders  like  a 
soldier.  But  Matilda,  with  all  her  slim¬ 
ness.  had  the  useful  muscles  of  a  small¬ 
town  girl,  and  he  could  not  have  re¬ 
moved  her  arms  from  around  his  neck 
unless  he  had  broken  them. 

"Billy,  won't  you  please  take  me 
home?" 

"And  go  on  working  in  that  grocery 
store  when  I  could  stay  here  and  earn 
thousands  and  thousands  a  week?  Give 
up  my  future  under  Griflley  for  a  dinky 
cottage  with  fussy  old  crimson  rambler 
running  all  over  the  front  of  it?”  he 
demanded,  as  though  doubting  her 
senses. 

"Yes — with  me.  Billy!" 

He  hesitated  a  long  while,  a  terribly 
long  while,  searching  her  eyes  as  if  he 
could  find  the  answer  therein.  He  pon¬ 
dered  and  pondered. 

"You  really  want  to  go  back  to  Green- 
forks— and  leave  this?"  he  said  incred¬ 
ulously. 

"Yes,  I  do.  Billy!" 

"Very  well  Matilda,"  he  gave  in  re¬ 
luctantly.  MI  will  sacrifice  my  future. 
We  will  take  the  noon  train." 

And  he  kissed  her  a  number  of  time*, 
but  not  so  reluctantly  as  you  might 
have  imagined. 

YVETTE,  staring  out  a  cross  the 
glossy  green  Jersey  meadow  from 
her  dressing-room  window,  tried  hard 
to  picture  a  little  cottage  with  crimsor 
nimbler  growing  all  over  the  front  of 
it,  but  the  vision  persistently  kep: 
dwindling  away. 

All  she  could  sec,  after  repeated 
trials,  was  the  Greenforks  grocer) 
store,  ancient  and  forlorn,  the  tipsy 
front  of  which  Jim  Dobson  waa  man 
fully  endeavoring  to  support  with  h  > 
hunched- up  shoulders. 
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More  Fare,  Please! 

(  orUinurd  from  pa&r  9 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  whole  public  that  must  ri< 
Jtofy  of  the  jitney  how  once  proud  the  trains  of  the 
curing  ears  descended  to  humble  and  who  pay  in  ill  heal 
*ervue  uses  just  a*  in  other  days  the  overcrowded  and  inf 
carriage  horse  might  come  in  hi*  old  age  undesired  dividend! 
to  the  trace*  of  a  bobtail  air — how  it  be  paid  as  long  a* 
first  came  into  being  in  southern  Cali-  come  is  not  corame 
fornia,  spread  north  to  San  Francisco  And  street-railway 
and  the  Puget  Sound  country  and  east  hut  alow  increase  f 
all  the  way  across  the  continent.  It  or  more,  in  the  last 
came  in  the  spring  to  the  North  and  an  inordinate  fashii 
the  East  from  the  land  where  spring  Take  the  single  i- 
is  eternal.  When  winter  arrived  in  large  item  on  most 
the  less  favored  sections  the  jitney's  December,  1915,  the 
real  struggle  began.  It  was  one  thing  coal  at  the  mine  v 

to  ride  in  a  touring  car  on  a  pleasant  say  90  cents  for  s 

summer's  evening,  but  along  in  Janu-  600  or  700  miles, 

ary,  when  the  mercury  began  to  have  Dries  at  the  mine  be 
an  affection  for  the  aero  mark,  a  com-  December  it  was 
fortably  heated  and  lighted  trolley  car  day*  later  it  had 
had  its  appeal.  The  jitneys  remained  December  last  it  i 
in  the  garages.  for  a  time  at  leas 

The  jitneys  soon  found  they  had  more  and  $3.78^4  for  min 
to  fight  than  weather  conditions,  how-  age  traction  had  to 
ever.  The  traction  interests  rallied,  get  of  either  and  t 

They  called  attention — and  with  great  into  the  bargain.  T< 

truth  and  force — to  the  fact  that  not  anywhere  from  $1.06 
alone  did  they  pay  many  taxes,  Lnclud-  haul,  taking  no  acco 
ing  those  assessed  upon  corporations,  moat  recent  boost 
but  that  they  played  a  large  part  in  Two  hundred  and  ftf 
placing  and  maintaining  the  very  street  in  the  coal  bin  in 
pavements  upon  which  their  new  com-  some;  yet  it  is  prai 
petitors  operated  so  blithely  and  so  copper  at  an  increa 

easily.  Moreover,  they  were  re  spun  si-  steel  for  axles  am 

ble  parties  in  the  case  of  an  accident —  per  cent,  and  brass 

their  damage  vouchers  asserted  that,  and  all  this  while 
There  was  little  responsibility  about  fixed  as  the  standar 
the  average  jitney — either  in  ordinary  Sau*e+ina  i 

operating  conditions  or  for  damages  in  t  ~  g 

the  many,  many  accidents  which  such  TIT  HAT  is  true  of 
unregulated  operation  in  congested  city  W  is  equally  true  < 
streets  quickly  brought  to  pass.  motormen  of  such“v 

These  things  were  patent.  And  in  cut  cities  as  New  1 

the  calm  judicial  eyes  of  the  better  of  port  and  Hartford 

the  .State  regulatory  commissions  they  than  a  decade  ago 
brought  a 'distinct  relief  to  the  trac-  cents  an  hour  pay;  t 

lions — either  in  the  form  of  a  complete  is  glad  to  close  a 

abolition  of  the  jitneys  from  city  streets  platform  men  at 

or  else  in  a  rather  strict  regulation  and  straight  fares  in  i 

oversight  of  them.  Which  was  as  it  Connecticut  cities  hi 

should  be.  And — with  some  rather  ready  to  six  cents,  b 

glaring  exceptions — the  jitney  to-day  president  of  the  big 

is  a  fair  competitor  of  the  trolley  car.  pany  which  operate 

Hut  the  traction  man's  automobile  of  the  State,  is  by 

bad  dream  is  by  no  means  ended  with  that  even  the  aix-ct 

the  subjugation  of  the  jitney.  The  company  an  even  c 

public  motor  car  he  can  in  many  cases  expenses,  to  say  n 

force  to  the  same  systems  of  regulation  even  a  modest  profit 

that  are  put  upon  his  own  shoulders.  “Oh.  yes,  I  knov 
The  privately  owned  and  operated  “Modest  profit — but 

automobile  is  a  far  different  matter,  ixation?  What  was 

however.  I  sometimes  feel  that  in  the  ing  but  a  moment  £ 

far-flung  community  in  which  1  dwell  who  lived  on  the  pa 

the  lessening  of  criticism  against  our  fattened  dividends? 

local  traction  company  is  due  in  no  Connecticut  Conaolic 

*mull  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  men  New  Haven  scandali 

who  wen?  its  chief  and  most  potent  The  street-railwa> 
critic*  a  decade  ago  are  the  men  who  to  the  dire  necessitb 
to-day  ride  to  their  work  in  their  own  tion,  has  ceased  to 
automobile*.  Our  service  is  no  better  problem.  As  a  matl 
than  it  was  a ‘decade  ago;  as  a  matter  many  roads  rcgardec 
of  fact,  it  is  not  as  good.  But  the  men  a  few  years  ago  hav 
who  could  kick  and  kick  with  force  -  deal  of  the  “water 
and  who  frequently  did  kick  and  kick  upon  their  property 
with  force  the  big  bankers,  manufac-  jngs  rather  than  fre 
turer*.  and  merchants— no  longer  ride  additional  securities, 
upon  the  trolley*.  The  street-railway  Rapid  Transit  some 
service  is  no  longer  a  personal  griev-  its  property  assayed 
nnce  with  them.  Neither  i*  it  a  per-  by  a  none  too  friei 
aonal  grievance  with  the  more  pros-  commission.  It  assay 
perou*  professional  men  or  many  of  which  compared  fs 
our  well-paid  mechanics  of  to-day.  The  $127,090,000  of  ou 
poor  mass  of  humanity— owning  not  ties  at  the  time, 
even  the  cheapest  or  the  most  battered  assayed  its  Connect 
of  second-hand  cars — which  hangs  to  $42,000,000.  which  i* 
and  from  its  work,  in  the  aisles  and  lars  teas  than  all 
upon  the  platforms  of  the  trolleys,  is  outstanding  against 
without  an  organ heed  voice  of  protest.  One  may  easily- 
And  I  am  not  sure  that  such  a  voice  dilate  upon  the  aim 
would  Ik?  uf  much  avail.  alone  overcapitalirat 

For  the  traction*  are  in  their  last  meet  the  public  fail 
trenches.  Their  fire  is  weak  — a  ragged  with  understanding, 
lot  they  are  and  finally  fulfilling  the  dishonesty  thinly  hid* 
prophecy  of  eating  husks.  cases.  But  all  the  n 

Snarinn  Prim  honest.  In  very  m; 

soaring  race*  toiled  loyally  and  1 

IF  that  were  all.  it  would  be  quite  bad  success  of  their  pro 
enough — the  property  loss,  the  money  themselves  classed  w 
wasted,  the  hope*  unfilled.  But  that  buccaneers.  • 
is  not  all.  There  is  the  public.  But  this  is  not*t 

No,  this  time  I  do  not  mean  the  mortems;  this  is  tt 
stockholders  nor  the  folk  who  hold  the  prescriptions  and  ali 
mortgage  bonds  and  wonder  how  much  upon  which  hang  n 
longer  their  coupons  are  to  have  any  of  the  tractions  tl 
rent  value.  The  most  of  these  walked  the  great  helpless 
into  the  traction  situation  with  their  pendent  upon  them, 
eyes  open.  A  good  many  went  in  as  of  raising  the  fare 
a  speculation,  and  if  a  speculation  loses  form  of  remedial 
a  true  gambler  know*  that  he  takes  tion.  It  has  been 
excessive  profits  with  the  possibility  of  not  only  in  the  Coni 
losing  in  front  of  him  always.  And  a  in  such  larger  corn 
good  many  of  theac  investors  were  in  burgh --whose  local 
at  the  beginning  and  have  taken  the  in  receivership — St. 
wine  and  cake  of  good  dividends  of  cash  Portland,  Ore.,  as  v 
and  stock.  three  score  of  small* 

The  public  I  am  referring  to  is  the  places  the  fares  ha 


Rushing  the  Grain  to 
;  .  jHungrii  Millions 


THE  greatest  grain  crop 
in  the  history  of  the 
nation  the  greatest  army 
to  be  fed  in  the  history  of 

the  nation — war-stricken  peoples  of 
allied  nations  depending  on  America 
for  bread — 

Here  surely  is  a  real  opportunity 
for  motor  trucks  to  prove  their  su¬ 
periority  over  old  methods  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  grain  crop. 

And  Fedcrals  are  meeting  it — just 
as  they  are  meeting  every  other  haul¬ 
age  problem. 

In  many  instances  they  carry  the 
grain  from  field  to  granary  and  thence 
on  to  the  elevators  at  the  great  mills 
of  the  northwest,  in  this  way  avoid¬ 
ing  the  former  need  for  storage  of 
grain  at  small  wayside  elevators. 

Motor  truck  haulage,  as  this  ap¬ 
plication  of  Federal  illustrates,  has 
arrived  most  opportunely  to  aid  in 
solving  haulage  problems  of  vital 
importance  to  our  country. 


Tl*e»e  pictures  will 
illustrate  the  s*d* 
a  pec  ml  appimtKin  of 
Federate  to  grain  hsul 
a*e.  upper  view,  in  the 
*he*tf»elds  of  South 
ern  Mirhigsn.  oval,  in 
the  Southwestern  r»rs 
iWldt.  lower,  hauling 
MUo  Mane  <m  Uic 
good  roods  at  Cali 


Federal  Motor 
Truck  Co. 
Detroit  Michigan 


History  — 

PUBLISHED  ONLY  BY  P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 


IT  SHOWS  wliat  led  up  to  the  war —  correspondents  assisted  in  it&  com  pi- 

I  buw  it  began — through  it  all.  It  lation.  taking  advantage  lo  the  full  uf 

gives  you  historic  perspective,  digging  the  world- wide  facilities  «d  the  Collier 

out  the  roots  of  the  war  for  the  past  61-  Organisation*  The  result  is  a  real 

ty  years;  vivid  description,  covering  in  history  written  lo  keep  pace  w  ith 

detail  the  ih rilling e vents  of  the  war; ex-  the  conflict  the  only  connected  his- 

pert  atudy  ms. a  resume  oJ  the  net  results.  tory  of  the  World  War  that  lias  yet 

A  whole  array  ol  noted  author*  and  been  written. 

Send  htr  booklet  druribing  this  u'ondet  f hi  U’ar  History 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  416  West  13th  Street, 
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in#  and  definite  ruling  against  aiding 
the  utilities. 

Where,  then,  are  they  to  turn? 
Toward  the  flat-rate  increase — which 
may  or  may  not  he  adequate — or  tn 
the  more  scientific  and  vastly  more  diffi¬ 
cult  zone  method?  What  is  the  way 
out?  I*  there  u  way  out? 

1  think  there  in.  Let  uh  go  back  to 
Cleveland  and  its  traction  history.  Out 
of  chaos  Cleveland  evolved,  five  or  six 
years  ago,  the  most  scientific  traction 
plan  of  uny  American  city,  up  to  that 
time.  The  city  and  the  street-railway 
company,  after  much  fighting,  went 
into  partnership.  The  street  railway 
WU  guaranteed  0  per  cent  upon  its 
stock — no  more,  no  lean — and  it,  on 
its  part,  promised  to  charge  fares  r.n 
higher  than  would  permit  it  to  earn 
this  fixed  income  aa  well  as  the  charge* 
upon  its  hond9.  In  order  to  be  definite, 
these  were  fixed  in  orderly  steps  -  & 
three-cent  fare,  without  charge  iot  a 
transfer;  a  three-cent  fare,  charging 
one  cent  for  a  transfer;  a  fourcent 
fare,  with  free  transfers,  and  a  four¬ 
cent  fare,  charging  one  cent  for  n 
transfer.  In  addition  to  this  strip 
tickets  were  to  be  sold  at  slightly  low^r 
than  the  straight-fare  rate*.  The  high¬ 
est  step  possible  under  this  plan  h*» 
already  been  reached;  seven  tickets  are 
now  sold  for  a  quarter,  and  four  cents 
is  charged  for  a  cash  fare — five  rent- 
if  you  do  not  happen  to  have  the  exact 
change.  But  the  Cleveland  road  need- 
additiunal  income,  and  at  once,  in  order 
to  pay  its  dividends.  If  its  men  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  u  wage  increase  which 
they  are  now  seeking — and  they  prob¬ 
ably  will — it  will  have  to  pass  divi¬ 
dends  unless  it  receives  permission  for 
u  rudical  fare  Increase.  Tne  abolishment 
of  the  strip  tickets  and  the  substitution 
nf  straight  fivc-cent  fares  may  do  it, 
although  the  officers  of  the  company 
doubt  this.  The  suggestion  wus  mndr 
recently  by  the  moyor  of  Cleveland 
that  the  company  lower  ita  dividends 
The  suggestion  was  not  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  stockholders. 

Bru*h  of  Boston 

BOSTON  seem*  to  be  the  city  which 
ha*  been  happiest  in  the  adjustment 
of  its  transit  iacilitie*.  Recently  it 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway — in  almost 
exclusive  control  of  its  subway,  ele¬ 
vated.  and  surface  lines— which  is  a 
modification  and  extension  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  plan.  It  insures  a  continuance 
of  good  traction  service  and  it  gives 
the  street-railway  system— alwaya  in 
good  repute  and  Known  to  be  honestly 
capitalized  and  administered— un  hon 
ent  opportunity  for  itself.  Even  so.  it 
is  a  brand  snatched  from  the  burning 
It  has  been  saved  from  bankruptcy. 
In  the  past  three  months  ite  stock  has 
advanced  from  27  to  71.  A  $90,000,000 
property  has  been  saved  and  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  one  man. 

That  man  is  Matthew  C.  Brush — all 
Boston  knows  him  as  “Matt  Brush” — 
und  at  forty  bo  is  not  only  the  president 
of  the  Boston  Elevated  hut  the  man  who 
has  saved  it  from  utter  ruin,  while  the 
other  tractions  in  the  land  have  been 
rushing  headlong  toward  bankruptcy.  1 
wish  there  were  space  to  tell  you  nil  about 
Matt  Brush;  how  from  a  beginning  a* 
newsboy  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the 
old  Chicago  he  made  hi*  way  upward  — 
each  step  better  than  the  one  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  When  he  came  to  be  purser 
on  a  Lake  steamer  there  was  an  elderly 
passenger  who  made  some  alight  com¬ 
plaint  about  his  stutcroom.  Brush  did 
not  recognize  the  passenger,  but  hr  rec¬ 
ognized  the  complaint  and — as  is  not  th.-' 
way  of  a  good  many  steamboat  purser:* 
saw  that  it  was  rectified.  The  old 
gentleman  was  immensely  pleaded  ami 
insisted  upon  exchanging  card*.  Brush 
read  upon  the  curd  which  he  received 
the  name  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

The  incident  did  not  end  there.  Of 
course  not.  The  Oil  Kine  spoke  of  the 
courteous  purser  of  the  Buffalo  boat  t  * 
the  Railroad  King — J.  J.  Hill — and  Hill 
decided  that  that  sort  of  courtesy  wa; 
the  kind  he  wanted.  He  sent  for  Brush, 
and  the  young  man  took  more  atrp*  for¬ 
ward;  big  step*  they  were  by  this  time. 
And  the  biggest  hats  landed  him  firmly 
in  the  president's  chair  of  the  Boston 
Elevated.  It  was  no  sinecure  that 
reached  out  for  Brush  The  big  trac¬ 
tion  had  done  its  big  part,  accepting 
the  financial  responsibility  as  well  a« 
the  difficult  details  in  creating  a  com¬ 
prehensive  und  correlated  transport*, 
tion  system — surface  und  elevated  and 
underground— for  the  Hub.  But  that 
plan  had  been  buile  upon  the  idea  of  a 
single  basic  fare,  und  of  course  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  apparently  had  fixed  i  irmly 
the  traditional  five  cents.  Which  w.,« 
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THESE  UTTI.r.  AT5 VTBTTSEMEN T3  ARE  <LA?SU:»  i  1*05?  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Where  to  Go  to  Live 


For  Auto  Owners 


Your  Ford  la  McMiBin  A**  Bed.  Cat*. 

‘A.tfil  f"f  Iilhff  «**tl  CBT*.  li'J tbolwi- 
uiv*fc>u.  Writ*  f..r  »'«•  on  Aulu 

XUU,  IM  Co,  Rnl  L\  t*rl Uttfb.Ol.  Wa*A. 


A  Small  C*ldomie  Farm  Earn*  Mora  Memo? 

•  ll|ilr«R<i|k  llaitr'  .»«•  -r.|-  *-*1  ft  »..»  •*•*<!  •Halt*, 

•  HfU,  «uri  f«; • 

IOmI  lif  Oalr>ft.g,  pig*.  4ml  fkWIfM.  Km  rrfcf  vmUr; 
lli.-*  Mill;  #** i  >rm;  *«•»:  Kl«a->aand 

riU/fho  Kiijoj  lif*  h»r*.  N.v  errarr*  wrkrem*.  U  riw 
Car  our  *Mm  JinyUji  Vaitoy  aU»  Dairying  ta.1  Pothrr  11m. • 
log  i:.'«*ir»i*d  r«illti*,  Irw.  C  L.  Ii4«»lriil 

>-a«U  >'•  R*_  I**  fly.  Kjmk.  *’l»F.gi» 
Wa  W.l|  to4M  Ymi  Ymt  Item*  Om  A  Rich  Far. 
within  !«•!**  mil#*  .1  JarfcMiavlll#  aul  you  fan  (tar  f-r  II 
a(  Ida  rail*  of  OS.-W  buuIOt.  Writ*  I. -lay  f*<  Ml  yar- 
liculara,  la  a  Hugh*  <*.  U rkNno.W.  f  I  urala. 


Invention — Patent  Attorneys 

WtnCad  N.«  Jdaaa.  Writ#  For  LiU  Ol  P*4ea» 

«l«i  •Wt*ooiiU-  |*uau  ar-i  What  In  tewnt 
wiili  U. I  of  Ininitom  WanUl  !Wul  Nk#l« '  i*r  m-«»l 
for  fa**  «^inUa  a*  t  a  paMUMOftf.  Uur  fuor  4J  i'.Jr  I*  —  l • 
•flit  trrv.  a**toi  InmUfi  l-»  mII  (hair  ft.vrr.ito. to 

Victor  J.  K.ata  A  Cfca ,  CSI  Mtoftlh.  WuliingUn.  P.  C*- 


Where  to  Buy  Things 

Got  Foaled  Whan  To  Bay  No ar«y  E  vary  tiling. 

Oar  ae«  tllmwry  a  Jut  off  iha  |<raw  Tall*  )ai  »h#rr  (• 

Kfrcra  Ire  has. la  .mr  new  ihuruatl  .Il4»r»u  art^v 
■>r  jau  sanr  ilcOari  fi.  nnlarUt'a.K^Ui,  111 


PalonM  Thai  PratKl  Aod  Pay.  Boohs  And  Ad 

frv*.  Hvf+I»al  rrfmK**  lto*4  rewilta  I ,nu  [fi— 
aaairxI.Walacfi  E.Cur>a»*.«Ji  Y  Kir#n.W**htcgtia.  P  C. 


rt  Should  Writ.  For  Liat  Of  Noodod  U* 

Fair  lit  Iti.rrfa  and  lino  in  <»wt  You  Itoiarx. 
K**.M|AA<V.  Pad.  IM,  Waat.agion.  U  C. 


_ Business  Openings _ 

Enter  A  Boainaaa  Of  Yoor  Own  A*d  Earn  Big 

•i.i.aal  Ihkid*  1m  pr*fwali>#al  fao.  mtaivg  anil  Mil  «g  a 
frail  •(■Mlaky  lo  niacin;  rr.dlly  leaned  l »y  ***••*#•  ai 
gi.na  la  a  fro  war*.:  a**T  term  faf  |ft*»Ug, 

►  r.rfwharr  wllh  ail  Ilia  Uoia  ytH  fh  att#»*l  to.  an  capi¬ 
tal  raqmrvd  u»  g»-ala  In  liar.  *p+*J  *  nllcltlr^. 
AdiraM  Mrybaowfi  UUu^M  •  Hark  Oaf.  Ilaaloa.  Haw. 


Auloautr'W  iralraftf  nar  i>an»a»  wllh  Kc«>KwTlra  Trroi- 
m«r!  act  dir  -Urf  llnaa.  Iar|>  prifila  Huai  Nanr 
um  o nlrra.  I'nuauai  jroNuitun.  !M  cur  arfw  •«l»«r< 
|.«*n.rna«  In  CwUkar'a.  SaL  tv.  Fret,  Ulrrar*  lMg<«4.  Kami 
Juarnal.  Akwa a  Mt g.  Co.  ’J'A  hrtdgr  M.,  Seaa/k.  K.  J. 


Randolph -Macon  Academy 

Far  Bora  and  Young  Man.  Front  Royal,  Va 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

Wantad  Tao  Bright  Capabla  Lodlaa  To  TrawL 

Aruuiiftrai*  at»*1  »-ll  wall  kanwa  gwada  to  ».tahll«h»i 
frwlrrv  $8A(1D  la  #Sliai  tot  wark.  r*tlr»aU  fin  pa>l 
wrwklr  a Jrtarn  fin  traraiirg  #sp«aaaa.  Addrao.  al  oico 
«>—1*l.*  1  It  fag  ('-.Riionr.  l**pL  *1,  Oiaaho.  N«hr. 


I  branch  nf  tha  lUn.lidf.t.  Una  S«>l«n 
Sft»  a  imiaialalxa'Mfnt— •iiili’  \ 

ID'.UU.  I'nrinw  fur  l‘nl»*gw  nr 

U Hilary  training. 

ultiiia  a«.|  iiM^air  «oort*.  Hi  ifa* 
4«>ai«aibrf  lltb,  1IIK  Fog  catabig  aAi r~m 
CHAHLK8  L  MILTON,  A.  M  .  I*ri 


Information  for  Policyholders 


Li/a  loamoca  Polkaaa  Boo.kt  Wa  Cao  Pay  Up 

Ui  buo  lha*  laBilag  niMii'f  •wi  argalH  |o»  1  t 
Ualrrrad  Dtvldaid  ho'^-k*  oiMHffag  i»i#  U>  l*U  Writ# 
f..r  hoahlal.  i^ar^*  K  ^.roat.l  k  Ina.,  RaL  lot. 
M  EJlwrly  Mr*w|,  Nra  Vuik  C’Mj 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


Business  Service 


•"  >•••*<  «•»  i»l  ».#rrn  •  far  mr  rwiVtlm  Irat 
I*a  il»  Wcr-*  .1  D»  tar  >d  laaial  •>■>  «•>,  hn»ia  Mali*, 
amatlM  ki#a  •  »-.i  «ar  atralaiki  *  .n*ar«i*  i 

»•  HM  •l»-|ilpi*"l  aif.pr.tlM  torflitMa. 

f*r  Mu i«la  fit,:,,  it*  •  iu  **«vit  U  «  Um 
acuarai  I.*.  M*i*.mi*«4  ••*•»  Wr  ObIiiIi  far  Mllila  I 
•^*1'*  rarnwOn|H.n.ciutll*a  to  gratal  a  I 
w.iia  »,r  •  aial.tf  *•  Ik.  lw«* 

CoiUga  of  Dantiafry.  Uoirat^g  W  Nlloofc 
•aa  72.  111!  Waa*  torrtaan  feuan.  CMaao* 


ConaoUdatad  5ar e if  a  -  No-. oapnr  OippOkio.  Aor 

|n|6<i  rormai  pna;  *ulr<  finnlry.  Cut»«oialr.|  rrv-M 
4  llp|ilag  Cuapaar,  €11  ttojih  P#arb*«n  bUaat.  tlilcagu. 


Personal 


Cash  —  Sand  By  Mail  Aa>  Diacardod  Jowalry.  BordentOWfl  MiJiti 

ir«  ur  biukaa.  Dfaianida.  Wgudaa,  fidf.  aAJrrr,  pUti  *»•*  *•'  —  **•**••• 

-un.  tuaginrln  fa-lnla.  #a^  Wa«h  In  any  akajw  Wa  and  -V.S2S?  fi?*..1 

oath  at  uMI  a»*4  fe..M  r«ir  g..a*  in  .lay.  Tvor  r>-U  't  ™*' 
ix .  !•«!  al  r*4f  **iw)ar  If  «ir  i^-r  to  aaaatlafartmy  Lmrnu  M  3  W'  T*  9 

mining  of  llargaiaa  la  n»*  towalry  arol  frrr.  Liberty  _  _  ‘  ' 

I  lulling  Cu.  Xk  l*W,  11-4  U  Vioo I*.,  IMtoborgh.  Fa. 


Institute 


Fro#  To  WrUara- A  Waodoffol  UltU  Book  Of 

an  i*r -making  felnU.  n|fiill:ni.  Moi;  II  -  A  ll  L*  *4 
rwaaCil  rluryard  plajr  wrv.lng.  A  la*-  airly  Flaw.  !*•»  n4 
•ir»»*  Wrttar*a  Hrr*U*».  Urji.  Ifi.  AlYufi.  X  V. 


and  TRACTOR  BUSINESS 
$»0  to  JJOO  Par  Mootk 

IViiMinU.  ha<r  Inararal  Iim*  In  *  U»* 
*"•1'  and  »!•  amkina  fain  u>«nn  an 
rvi<il  |.o»n,  drtrar*  and  rugann- 
fa'*!"*.  U«*|  ^*W  MM.  !»•••  (•>•••.. 

l)«  V.  mot  an.  «-  «|K  Oar  ft  to 

fiM  l—t  fi,Mii*  fa*  Nu  an*  to  * 

KAHE'S  AUTO  A  TK ACTOR  MHOOt 
20)7  Oak  SL.  Kamai  CAy.  Mo 


Wnla  Nawa  llama  And  Shod  Starioa  Fi 

ki  iprrl  m.  COi-ynihi  »'-k  *».l  pUna  Fraa. 
R-l-arilMg  AytoOcala.  4WI.  *<  l.«-4U,  Mo. 


Agents  Wanted 


Aaaala-  To  Travel  By  Aulomohlla  InlvodiMloc 

uur  lllg  I  Jim  >f  faac  omimax  Nllm  nr  grant  art  lLa#  un 
-nrlh.  Makr  flu  a  day  aaav.  I'uxiplato  uuUll  ani  ■ulon*. 
Mb  InrilaM  to  ■  erkrra  wnto  at  oaco  for  rarluttm  tor* 
tluay  Amrriraa  Flr>dui«nCu.  3rd  Hi ..  I  irrtanatl.  0. 


r  renewable  FUSES 

cut  annual  futa  O /X0/ 
malivftai%anca  coat*  OU/0 

ECONOMY  FUSE  4  MFG.CO. 

f*K  U.Q  l  «* 


|2  H  Fna  Man’.  Mad#  -To- Order  Pant.  —  Worth 

•fj**.  ■Mrtpp  frm.  Huvoy  iiMkliig  fig  ng#nt»,  m>r 

tln»r  a.I  Writ#  l  .4rr  iTlkagu  Tallioa*  Aanicdii*  n. 

D»H  W  Praaklla  **.,  (Wfi 


Agant.  340  A  Weak  Sailing  Guaranteed  Hosiery 

f,a  mm  «u«irn  and  rhlldm*.  Veil  nror  U  -r 

rrpUradff*#,  ,t4MU  Uitaf  rroiUrf ll  nrr*n.  Th:nai 
Ml.  I  n  ,  JJI7  SurtJi  St.,  DiTin*.  Uhl*. 


iAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  \T. 

HUt  riCTlTt  *i>1  |W*«<*  »i  if  %,*n*  W* 

^  fn**»  *W>  ml  i*t  T"  P*  SB  a  |»*<  **4 

^  vzrfzzz  fr  .f/rir  tr 

HATMMIL  F0C0  A  Fit  ASM0ATWM 

■w  Oral,  rt  WILWAUNtC.  «I*C 


Big  Profile.  Frao  S.mpUa  Gold  LoNort  For  Un 

? I*. •  un  sul.itrob. ana  *lnt*r  tig**.  H|ortsl  uncr  tu  rr.- 
•rali4<  H*  Amtrlraa Muftograial  ••  f*-|4  A.X»*nrk.K  i 


Photo  Pilloo  Top*,  Portmita.  Framsa  Patriotic 

H'torn.X^llllilto  N»*^t  |*tolurr«  Ifulipl  ilill.pMil 
•I  .Ur*  •  rollt  Jar  r  lto..-»  C-  ,  I  *nk  W  S,  rhk'.gi.  IU 

Agant*  TaSair'E-raka  Meal  Kana«V *  T  run.  Wag- 

iiXfa  ir  for  cash.  ll'(  R4Mf  naktr  fttr  an  M 
I'.ial.igia  Ynt.  Lumka  H|*»:  hnur*  C*.  VNll.a.  Ill* 


Collier’s  Classified 


Tclb  of  m*ny  opportunitiei  known 
to  be  of  disiinct  merir. 

Thc»e  Advertaemous  ire  small  on  x 
because  of  the  fact  that  COLLIER'S 
duel  not  Accept  or  puhlifth  big  adver- 
dsemcTUS  on  this  page ;  :hu»  giving 
eren-  advert ncr  chc  same  chance  his 
neighbor  lias  to  attract  your  attention. 
The  advertisement*,  in  mo*t  in- 
>tance»,  tell  only  a  pan  of  the  kotv; 
iettera,  aomciinies  interesting  book 
■ei»  and  o<hcr  ••Iheratnre”  being 
nccesM/y  10  complete  ?hc  preicnta- 
tion  of  &ct» . 

'Hie  firms  here  rrpre»enrei:  will 
Ifiad'v  and  prompt' y  answer  >ojr 
inquiries  and  >rud  vvm  lu'l  details 
ut  what  rhev  have  to  ulfrr. 


ItojdrTf?#*.  Inn.r  Armour  Far  AuIoTom  Pro* 

fffit  pvulun*  »rd  h|i*i.«U.  7ll?  ailirng.-  Big 

jr-rti*.  iwrr.iH  A<vn*.ri**C*.  D^yltM^ikiiiftlUAlM. 


Agant.:  l^rga  Pro/iU.  FraaSamplaa.  GoldStgo 

l^lirr*f-ir  *»*»^ar-t  tolt.«w«*  A*r  wim  ran  pui.it. 

|i«g  Aa.nl  V»i«lli,  l^uar  !'  •  ,  Ifl  K  rurk  *r  ,rnkag>> 


Erary  Heooa  Um.  Sanitary  Bniahva.  Bia  Pro/ita. 

mi  lu.ua  urwify  Kwt  »"rl  r*r  raotg  at*l  ..Id,  a.  i  ..r 

a..a»a  VTMhn«|ia  hwr.  l'nrH*iddM<'u .l»a,*4j,K  \ 


S10  to  SIS  Par  Day  Handling  Nam  HmuaWoM 

■ft'.  li  g  oar  llitr  ..IW*.  '»uintfr*-  T-msiOY 

•  <141**4.  M  nt»i|ifkL  lHKCn.l*|rt.W  Alllm.X  Y 


High  (trade  Salesmen 


Attractive  Proportion  For  A  Side  Lina.  Srlling 

1*4  ‘  4*  M"lrU.  Prkllf  |..»*ll  •*  !>•«*  !•«••-*  *»••!  lUlir.aad. 
<-••*•*4  difi  •to.i.ltito.l  Iiurtr  •  ..I  *  fking  i|>w*  into 
•  .r  u  o  am  aaklitf  faMitu  #;■..*»  no  »•*«.  AAlm* 
J..Min*  Si. a  rj.-..ry  N-*.  J  Mali  ^  .  S^cf.Ak.  Va 

A  HuWtMtofta  For  Coal  FlaaMa*.  Balaay  Cttoaafa 

j'ila  b**'  l:  l.w*i»»»rn|i  *U*ri«l.  Uma*  rtenand  tve  gvof 
t  >ru  t»»  i*.  L*«  .iilirMl  #i.v|(,iii  4|i|»runi:\ 

wN  ifr  »  *  u  bo-  M  Vinl,  l.»IC...Vl.to  ’’jin.  F. edi.  H. 


Slick  or.  Pay  Many  Commuiona.  Thousand.  Of 


AUGUST  I ",  J»** 


2ii 


^insect  bites 
and  chafing 


MENTHOLATUM  takes 

aw*y  ike  and  hum 

a*)d  gently  heal*  the  irritation. 
It  ii  AnUirplic  «•  warll  m  snoth- 
inland  i«  therefore  excellent 
for  cuts,  hnuK*  or  any  break 
in  the  akin.  Keep  Mentha- 
Utmn  handy  take  it  with 
you  on  v a*.* I  ion  trip* 


fflentholalum 

sUu*u»  mnJu  ihu  *f  «ob« 


At  «0  droaM'  (a  sab** 
25c.  Java.  Zic.  Mk,  f  1. 

Dolhbr  ir-rW-y 

/w  7ra#  Fatlraer, 
Free  Or  wad /Or 
/<»  elector  7  n«f£« 

The 

\f  enihoUtum  Co. 
Dcpt-D  UuSafeKY. 


Dacidedj^not! 

Nobody^X 

ever  changes  i 

Prom 

Rameses' 

The  ArittoaUf  / 

or  <rqar»ttri  y 


that  is  Concise  and 
Interesting 


tailing  the  deep -down,  behind  -  the 
acrnri  stories  of  notions 


Lodge  History 
of  Nations” 


To-day,  while  every  edition 
of  the  newspapers  is  cen¬ 
tering  your  interest  on 
Europe,  you  can  begin  to 
master — in  a  few  pleasant 
moments — the  whole  stir¬ 
ring  history  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world. 

booklet  for  the  askew; 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
416  Wat  13th  St.,  New  York 


all  very  well — for  a  time.  With  irmatly 
increased  operating  coats,  however,  the 
big  system  began  lo  go  backward;  its 
net  earning*  decreased  and  disappeared. 

Then  Brush  got  busy.  He  found  that 
because  the  Huston  Elevated  extended 
well  without  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  ita  relief  would  have  to  lie  a  Slate 
mutter.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  pass  a  measure  appointing 
State  trustee*  tor  the  property  as  well 
as  providing  that  the  State  should  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  road  the  short  but 
elaborate  underground  line  from  the 
South  Station  to  Cambridge  at  its  cost 
price  of  approximately  $9,000,000.  The 
last  provision  would  have  brought  great 
relief  to  the  Boston  Elevated.  Governor 
McCall,  however,  objected  strenuously 
to  the  State  purchase  of  the  Cambridge 
subway  and  promptly  vetoed  the  bill. 

A  man  less  persistent  than  Matt 
Brush  might  have  given  up  the  fight 
then  and  there  and  looked  for  an  easier 
one.  But  it  is  not  Brush's  habit  to 
give  up.  He  dropped  the  subway  pur¬ 
chase  and  introduced  unother  trustee¬ 
ship  bill.  This  time  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  was  fairly  lukewarm.  The  war 
had  progressed  to  a  point  that  en¬ 
grossed  its  attention.  It  was  Brush’s 
job  to  bring  the  problem  of  his  com¬ 
pany  to  the  State  House  and  keep  it 
there  until  it  was  worked  out.  He 
brought  pressure  upon  the  Legislature. 
Finally  it  appointed  a  joint  committee 
of  thirty  members,  who  sat  in  the  old 
State  House  upon  Beacon  Hill  for  a  day 
and  heard  Brush  tell  of  his  trouble*. 

The  record  of  that  hearing  will  live 
long  in  the  annals  of  the  Bay  State. 
Nevpr  before  had  there  been  such  a 
hearing — never  before  thirty  men  in 
a  crowded  room  listening  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  to  a  single  man  on  the 
witness  stand;  a  vigorous  Young  man 
who  talked  85,000  words  of  testimony 
into  the  ears  of  relays  of  tired  stenog¬ 
raphers.  Brush  was  dramatic,  logical, 
pleading,  argumentative.  But  he  was 
unfailing.  He  answered  uucstior.s  by 
the  hundreds.  He  carefully  arranged 
his  points,  brought  them  up  one  after 
another  in  soldierlv  sequence  and  ill 
convincing  array.  Brush  was  logical— 
and  entertaining— and  during  the  en¬ 
tire  long  session  not  a  single  committee¬ 
man  Kelt  the  room,  save  for  the  two 
meal  periods  of  one  hour  each. 

The  president  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
did  not  nuit  with  the  hearing.  He  put 
himself  In  personal  touch  with  every 
stockholder  of  the  road  either  through 
interview  or  the  telephone.  He  told 
the  stockholders  plainly  that  their  prop¬ 
erty  was  in  great  danger  and  urged 
them  to  get  in  personal  touch  with 
their  legislators.  A  letter  would  not 
do—  no;  a  personal  visit  was  the  beat 
thing;  failing  in  that,  a  telephone  call 
would  be  absolutely  essential. 

The  bill  passed.  The  governor 
signed  it. 

How  It  Works 

THE  Boston  plan  may  not  be  ideal. 

But  it  is  so  far  better  than  any  that 
have  preceded  it  that  it  is  deserving 
of  especial  attention.  Five  trustees 
appointed  by  the  governor — to  give  a 
part  of  their  time,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
— are,  in  effect,  to  replace  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Elevated.  The 
board  will,  of 
course,  be  con¬ 
tinued.  but  i t  a 
duties  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to 
the  corporate  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  com¬ 
pany  rather  than 
to  any  problems 
of  ita  financing  or 
operation.  These 
functions  are  taken 
over  in  entirety  by 
the  State  trustees. 

They  are  told  to 
operate  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  cost — and 
cost  in  this  sense 
includes  not  only 
labor  and  material, 
depreciation,  obso¬ 
lescence,  taxes,  and 
the  construction 
and  maintenance  of 
additions  and  bet¬ 
terments,  but  in¬ 
terest  upon  the 
company's  obliga¬ 
tions  and  divi¬ 
dends;  these  last 
at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent  for  the 
next  two  years, 

5  Mi  per  cent  for 


the  two  year*  following,  and  6  per  cent 
thereafter.  It  is  this  feature  that  has 
restored  the  credit  of  the  Boston  Ele¬ 
vated;  that  has  mude  its  stock  like  a 
bond  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

To  meet  this  cost  the  trustees  are 
ordered  to  fix  nine  rates  or  scales  of 
fare— a  current  rate  and  four  succes¬ 
sive  steps  helow  and  four  successive 
steps  above  it.  If  at  the  end  of  three 
months'  time  the  current  rates  have 

S  reduced  a  deficit,  the  succeeding 
igher  step  in  fares  is  adopted,  almost 
automatically.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
current  rates  are  piling  up  a  surplus, 
the  step  is  taken  toward  a  lower  rate. 
There  is  no  limit  set  in  either  direction 
to  this  sliding  scale;  but  the  trustees 
are  compelled  to  prepare  and  keep  on 
record  at  all  times  at  least  four  steps 
below  and  four  steps  above  the  cur¬ 
rent  rates. 

As  this  is  being  written  neither  tbc 
new  rates  of  fare  nor  the  method  by 
which  the  various  steps  upward  and 
downward  are  to  be  attained  has  yet 
been  fixed.  The  trustees  are  just  be¬ 
ing  appointed,  with  full  authority  to 
hire  or  fire  any  man  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  down.  But  of  necessity  one  of 
their  earliest  steps  will  be  the  engaging 
of  transit  experts  to  work  out,  as  speed¬ 
ily  as  possible,  some  scientific  plan  of 
fare  adjustment  into  sequential  steps — 
probably  cither  through  the  zone  sys¬ 
tem  or  through  flat-fare  steps,  with 
transfers  free,  or  charged  for — as  is 
done  in  the  Cleveland  plan.  Only,  of 
course,  the  Boston  plan  is  not  subject 
to  the  statute  limitation  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  one.  It  is  vastly  more  elastic. 

Give  Them  a  Fair  Run 

I  WOULD  not  say  that  the  Boston 
plan  is  an  ahsolute  panacea  for  trac¬ 
tion  ills.  Only  it  is  so  far  ahead  of 
anything  that  has  been  offered  to  us 
up  to  the  present  time  that  it  is  worthy 
of  grave  consideration;  its  practical 
workings  should  be  of  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  to  every  American  community 
large  enough  to  boast  a  transit  system. 

Not  all  our  tractions,  however,  have 
had  a  personnel  like  Boston's.  That 
will  count  against  them.  The  trouble 
was  that  too  many  companies  lost  the 
ability  to  look  at  transit  problems  from 
one  big  angle—  the  point  of  view  of 
their  patrons.  They  neglected  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  folk  who  ride 
upon  their  cars  and  trains.  And  to-day 
they  ure  paying  what  is  in  a  large 
part  a  penalty  for  their  own  short¬ 
sightedness. 

There  arc  two  ways  in  which  you  can 
run  a  railroad  property.  One  is  for  all 
the  money  that  there  is  in  it — confound 
the  service,  get  the  dividends — the  divi¬ 
dends  are  in  the  strap  hangers!  The 
other  way  is  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
moral  responsibility  and  great  necessity 
of  the  street  railway  to  a  large  com¬ 
munity.  There  has  been  no  war-time 
advance  in  the  price  of  either  courtesy 
or  consideration.  The  other  fellow  is 
still  to  be  reckoned  with.  Recognition 
of  him  generally  brings,  in  the  long 
run  and  when  one  needs  it  the  most, 
recognition — nay.  more,  a  helping  hand, 
from  him.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
Mr.  Traction  Man,  ask  Matthew 
Brush,  president  of  the  Boston  Ele¬ 
vated  Railway.  He  knows. 

Likewise  there 
is  a  lesson  and  an 
opportunity  in  this 
for  the  average 
American.  It  makes 
no  difference  what 
the  sins  of  the 
tractions  have  been 
in  the  past;  as  we 
have  seen,  they  al¬ 
ready  have  been 
punished  amply  for 
ull  of  these.  The 
point  which  1  have 
tried  to  make  clear 
is  that  further  pun¬ 
ishment  meted  out 
to  them  in  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  permit 
them  to  increase 
their  rates  upon  a 
fair  and  scientific 
basis  hits  not  so 
much  the  company 
as  the  patrons  who 
are  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them. 
It  all  comes  down 
to  a  “you  and  me" 
proposition.  If  we 
do  not  give  the 
tractions  at  least 
a  fair  run  for 
their  money,  they 
cannot  give  us  a 
fair  run  for  oura. 
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An  industry  that  is  saving 
millions  out  of  waste 


The  development  of  by - 
aroduct*  out  of  waste 
means  a  saving  of  about 
one  hundred  and  Mty 
million  dollars  annu- 
ally— a  sum  Muffle  tan  t 
to  keep  New  York's  sin 
million  people  nuppJred 
With  meat  for  sis  months. 
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THERE  was  a  time  when  the  steer  was  handled 
solely  for  its  edible  meat,  its  hide,  and  its  tallow. 

The  remainder  of  the  animal,  in  weight  totaling 
many  millions  of  pounds  annually,  was  thrown  away — 
a  sheer  waste. 

Today  virtually  all  of  this  former  waste  is  utilized. 
Over  250  articles  arc  now  contributed  by  the  steer  to^ 
human  needs,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  animat  is 
saved  for  human  food. 

*  *  *  • 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Swift  &  Company  has  to  get 
about  $125  for  the  dressed  meat  from  an  average  beef 
animal  in  order  to  break  even. 

But  if  the  old  order  of  waste  prevailed  today  and  only 
the  hide  and  tallow  were  saved,  Swift  &  Company,  to 
break  even,  would  need  to  get  about  $135,  or  to  pay  the 
producer  less  for  his  cattle. 

This  is  a  saving  of  about  ten  dollars  per  animal — a 
saving  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
cattle  dressed  annually  by  Sw'ift  &  Company,  over  two 
million,  amounts  to  more  than  twenty  million  dollars 
yearly,  and  this  saving  results  in  higher  cattle  prices 
and  lower  meat  prices. 

If  applied  to  the  entire  number  of  cattle  dressed 
annually  in  America,  approximately  fifteen  million,  this 
saving  wrould  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  annually. 

*  *  *  • 

The  real  development  of  by-products  came  with  the 
development  of  the  larger  packing  organizations. 

Success  was  attained  not  easily,  but  by  patient  effort, 
by  exhaustive  experiment,  by  intense  specialization.  It 
has  been  a  big  job  and  has  called  for  big  methods—  a 
job  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  old,  unorganized 
system  of  local  meat  dressing. 

Not  only  are  by-products  saved  but  their  value  has 
been  increased  through  better  handling  of  hides,  fats, 
and  other  edible  portions  of  the  steer. 

Swift  &  Company  is  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  this 
development.  It  is  an  achievement  of  thrift  —  an 
achievement  that  has  made  possible  today  lower  meat 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  higher  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  cattle. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


A  nation-wide  organization  with 
more  than  20.000  stockholders 
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The  Reliability  that 
means  Sound  Tire  Economy 


Reliability  is  the  most  important  consideration 
among  motorists  today.  It  is  the  foundation  of  service. 


voted  to  national  welfare,  United  States  Tires  are  more 
than  making  good. 


The  whole  effort  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company 
is  devoted  to  making  tires  of  unfailing  reliability. 

All  the  rich  experience  of  the  first  and  foremost  tire 
factories  in  America  has  been  combined  with  superior 
facilities  and  the  purpose  to  make  good  tires. 

The  result  has  been  that  sales  of  these  good  tires  are 
increasing  tremendously. 

a 

Right  now  when  supreme  service  is  demanded  by 
the  work  of  war,  when  every  resource  must  be  de¬ 


This  reliability  of  service  not  only  produces  the  low 
tire  cost  per  mile  that  constitutes  real  tire  economy 
but  increases  the  usefulness  of  your  car. 

Equip  your  car  with  United  States  Tires. 

In  the  five  United  States  treads  there  is  a  type  that 
exactly  fits  your  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  thousands  of  United  States  Sales  and 
Service  Depots  will  give  you  careful  and  courteous 
service. 


For  passenger  cars: 'Royal  Cord 'Nobby', 
'Chain0.  ' Usco \  and  ’Plain'.  Also  77rw 
for  Motor  Trucks ,  Motorcycles,  Bicycles 

and  j\  i r plane s. 


United  States  Tires 

arc  Good  Tires 


United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories 
Haw  All  tk*  Stirling  Werik  and  Wtar  that  Mnkt 
United  States  Tires  Suprtmt. 
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ASOUND  tooth  never  spoils  a  vacation.  Be¬ 
fore  you  start  on  yours,  have  your  teeth  ex¬ 
amined  by  your  dentist.  Use  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  Brush  twice  a  day  while  you’re  away. 

“A  clean  tooth  never  decays.”  The  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic  is  the  one  tooth  brush  built  to  clean  the 
teeth — the  most  thorough  tooth-brush  protec¬ 
tion  against  decay. 

Its  scientifically  formed  bristle  tufts  penetrate 
the  crevices  and  angles  in  and  between  the  teeth, 
which  are  almost  never  reached  by  the  ordinary 
brush.  Its  extra-large  end  tufts,  aided  by  the 
curved  handle,  clean  even  the  backs  of  the 
back  teeth. 


Make  sure  that  you  get  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  Brush — Always  sold  in  the  Yellow  Box. 
Made  in  adult’s,  youth’s,  and  child’s  sizes. 


FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Florence,  Massachusetts 

Canadian  Addroaa:  425  Coriaune  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 


Kecpclean  l 
Tooth  Haste 
is  the  able  ally 
<>  I  the  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic  Tooth 
Brush.  Use  both 
together  to  keep 
your  teeth  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and 
therefore  per¬ 
fectly  sound. 
Keepciean 
Tooth  Paate 
whitens  and 
brightens  the 
teeth,  sweetens 
the  breath  flrul 
helps  the 
whole  A 
mouth.  iTI 


‘A  Clean  Tooth 
Never  Decays’ 
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cents  a  copy 

10  centi  in  Canada 
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Sediment  or  Oil  ? 


What  percent  of  each  do  you  feed  your  engine ? 


THINK  what  would  happen  if  you  tried 
running  your  engine  without  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  oil  in  the  crankcase ! 


Notice  that  the  ordinary  oil,  in  the  left- 
hand  bottle,  contains  fully  seven  times  as 
much  sediment  as  Veedol. 


Sediment  has 

no  lubricating  value  and  crowds  out  the 
oil  with  lubricating  qualities  from  points 
of  friction  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  menace  of  sediment 

The  Sediment  Test  first  showed  to  the 
motorists  of  America  how  much  sediment 
is  formed  in  ordinary  oil. 

It  brought  home  to  them  how  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  engine  is  this  excess  of  sediment 
and  how1  any  oil  that  decreases  sediment 
increases  power,  reduces  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption  and  prolongs  the  life  of 
every  working  part. 

As  motorists  discover  that  cheap,  ordi¬ 
nary  oil  is  the  real  cause  of  90  .-  of  their 
troubles,  they  begin  to  ask  for  Veedol — 
the  lubricant  that  resists  heat  and  friction. 

What  the  Sediment  Test  means 

The  striking  superiority  of  Veedol  to 
ordinary  oil  in  this  respect  is  clearly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Sediment  Test,  shown  in 
the  two  bottles  at  the  top  of  the  page. 


When  figured  by  miles  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  not  by  cost  per  gallon,  Veedol 
proves  much  more  economical  than  ordi¬ 
nary  oils,  which  evaporate  rapidly  under 
the  heat  of  the  engine. 

Made  by  an  exclusive  process 

Veedol  is  made  by  a  distinctive  method 
—  the  Faulkner  Process  recently  dis¬ 
covered  and  used  exclusively  by  this 
company. 

Try  this  road  test  with  your  car 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase 
and  fill  with  kerosene.  Run  the  en¬ 
gine  very  slowly  for  30  seconds  and 
then  drain  out  all  kerosene.  Fill  up  with 
Veedol  and  make  a  test  run  over  a  fa¬ 
miliar  road  including  steep  hills  and  level 
straightaways. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine  has 
acquired  new  power,  hill-climbing  ability 
and  snappy  pick-up.  It  will  run  more 
smoothly  and  quietly  and  will  give  greater 
gasoline  mileage. 


Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  gel 
it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Send  for  this  100-page  book 
on  lubrication 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on 
automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent 
engineer,  and  used  as  text  book  by  many  schools 
and  colleges.  Describes  and  illustrates  all  types 
of  lubrication  systems;  tells  how  to  keep  your 
car  running  like  new  at  minimum  expense.  Also 
contains  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart,  showing  cor¬ 
rect  grade  of  Veedol  for  every  car,  winter  or 
summer.  Send  10c  for  a  copy.  It  may  save 
you  many  dollars. 

CONTENTS 

Part  I.  Internal  combustion  «n(ln««  daalgn,  operation  and 

lubrication 

Part  2.  Oils  characUnatica  and  rrwthod*  of  Uatln<  qualltlM 

Part  J.  Tranafrvfttiona.  diff*r#nual«  and  thaU  lubrication 

Part  4.  Oil  rafming,  Vaadol  products  and  lubrication  chart* 


TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Vaovdol  Dapartmanl 

2129  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 

Brmmtkms  or  A* atribrntara  la  alt  principal  rtitma  at  t  Km 
UntlmJ  ilafti  and  Canada 

m  m  m 

All  Vaadol  grog  at  aro  of  tha  lama  high  quality  mn  Veadol 
Motor  Oils.  Veedol  Cup  Grease  ii  made  in  thraa  fgrmAmm, 
Light.  M mliuru  and  Heavy,  a»  i»  Vaadol  Graphite  Graaa* 
which  is  recommended  for  lubricating  water  pump  shaft* 
Veedol  Gear  Compound  given  efficient  lubrication  in 
the  irenimlaalon  and  differential  gaara  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  leakage.  It  is  fluid  enough  to  flow  back  continually 
in  lit#  moving  g#am  to  be  parkad  up,  yet  tha  consistency 
remit  na  praciually  the  same  at  full  operating  temperature. 
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It  would  prove  a  costly  experiment. 
Friction  would 
soon  rack  the 
engine  to  pieces. 

This  is  just 
what  happens 
with  inferior  oil, 
which  breaks 
down  quickly 
under  the  heat 
of  the  engine, 
forming  large 
volumes  of  black 
sediment. 


The  average  motor  oil  acts  like  water 
in  a  kettle.  When  water  is  subjected  to 
intense  heat  it  evaporates  in  the 
form  of  steam.  Under  the  ter¬ 
rific  heat  of  the  engine  ordinary 
oil  evaporates  very  rapidly. 

Veedol  not  only  resists  destruc¬ 
tion  by  heat  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  sediment,  but  also 
reduces  oil  evaporation  in  your 
engine  to  a  minimum.  You  will 
get  from  25%  to  50£  more  mile¬ 
age  per  gallon  with  Veedol '  for 
this  reason. 


Every  electrical  engineering  and  manufacturing  facility  of  this 
company  is  being  applied  " without  stint  or  limit ”  to  the  vital  business 
of  winning  the  war  « 


When  Steel  faced  the  crisis ,  Electric  Power  was  ready  to  aid 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Some  day,  when  there  is  time  to  tell  the  history  of 
America’s  industrial  mobilization,  the  romantic  story 
of  steel  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  every  American. 

For  a  decade  or  more,  wise  men  of  business  were 
certain  that  steel  in  America  had  reached  top 
production. 

But.  when  the  war  call  came  for  *'a  bridge  of 
ships,"  thousands  of  guns,  and  an  endless  supply 
of  munitions  steel  did  the  impossible.  With  fur¬ 
naces  flaming  with  patriotism,  steel  gave  every 
ounce  of  energy  to  the  cause.  In  1917,  tonnage 
reached  forty  millions  —  an  output  exceeding  that 
of  all  other  nations. 

When  steel  faced  the  tremendous  tasks  imposed 
upon  it.  plant  managers  and  production  engineers 
turned  to  the  General  Electric  Company.  They 


found  G-E  industrial  power  specialists  prepared  to 
render  this  additional  service,  and  G-E  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilit  iesample  tosupply  their  needs  in  record  time. 

In  unloading  ore.  charging  open  hearth  furnaces, 
operating  blast  furnace  blowers,  rolling  mills  and 
giant  cranes,  electric  motors  and  control  apparatus 
have  become  indispensable. 

And  yet,  steel  is  only  one  of  the  many  war  indus¬ 
tries  dependent  on  electric  power.  G-E  engineers, 
located  throughout  the  country,  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plants  behind  them,  are  also  energetically 
engaged  with  the  electrification  of  other  expanded 
industries — food,  textiles,  coal,  oil,  chemicals,  mines, 
metals;  ships,  aeroplanes,  automobiles,  munitions, 
central  power  plants,  lighting  and  transportation 
systems — all  essenfwi/  to  victory. 


Look  'or  this — 
tf'u  k  4/ 
in  fU<tru*l  JtvfUfutnt 
and  mats*  fat  lure 


motors 


From  the  Mightiest  to  the  Tinies  t 
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The 

Repair  Man 

Who  Uses 


FISK 

REPAIR 

MATERIALS 


is  toe  man  you 
can  depend  upon 


His  daily  association  with  repair 
materials  and  the  repairing  of  rub¬ 
ber  products  has  proved  to  his  entire 
satisfaction  the  unqualified  superi¬ 
ority  of  Fisk. 

His  convictions  arc  the  result  of 
years  of  experience  with  Fisk  quality 
—  successful  experience,  with  no 
trouble  from  “kicks”  or  unpleasant 
“come  backs.” 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company  has 
long  been  the  leader  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  repair  materials  and  tire 
sundries,  and  was  first  in  building  a 
successful  steam  vulcanizer.  This 
aggressiveness  has  been  character¬ 
istic  in  the  entire  field  of  sundry 
production. 


'Sate  the  tsttiiit/ncj  nf 
Ftsk  VuUani%m£  Cement 


Fisk  Rapid  Repair  Kit  for  Emergencies 

A  handy  package  containing  piece  of  patching 
rubber ,  coated  an  one  side  with  raw  stock ,  and 
tube  of  cement.  WM  patch  anything  made  of 
rubber.  Eos  v  to  apply.  Perfectly  safe  to  use.  No 
danger  of  tearing  tore.  Makes  permanent  patch 
when  vulcanized.  Economical.  Convenient. 

Fisk  Vulcanizing  Cement 

M  ide  thin  enough  to  be  absorbed  by  cured  stock 
to  which  applied,  yet  carries  twice  robber  con¬ 
tent  i3  average.  Al*o  Pure  Pan  Cement  for 
use  without  beat.  ••//'»  the  rubber  that  make* 
Fak  j  n>k." 

Fisk  Stock  Fisk  Fabric 

Highest  quality.  Uni-  Three  separate  a  pplica- 
^orm  thickness.  Costj  tiona  of  highest  grade 
'.ess  per  square  foot  to  rubber  friction  insure 
uw.  There  u  a  proper  perfect  adhesion  and 
Rsk  'rock  made  for  maximum  strength 
every  specific  purpose,  when  vulcanized. 

Krfai'  Mdtttiai j  sc4  Tut  Sundrin  of  the  miw 
>.fh  4.v.4ncirt  incluA*  Emergency  Patches  Putc  Pin 
Ccfnrcc.  TVt<  Sj  <m,  Fabric  hKbti|  Air  Hip,  Ait  Valve. 

Mould  FiVr,  Flap*,  VolmnMnf  Otww,  l«*4  Scrip. 
SoapKonr  ini  Brad  C*™ tv  flfer. 
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THE  THREE  OF  THEM 


BY  EDNA  FERBER 

I  L  I.  t  *  T  *  4TRD  H  V  HENRY  RALEIGH 


FOR  eleven  years  Martha  Foote,  head  housekeeper  at  the  Senate  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  had  catered,  unseen,  and  ministered,  unknown,  to  that  great,  careless, 
shifting,  conglomerate  mass  known  a*  the  Traveling:  Public.  Wholesale  host- 
eaaing  was  Martha  Foote’s  job.  Senators  and  suffragist*,  ambassadors  and 
first  families  had  found  ease  and  comfort  under  Martha  Foote’s  regime.  Her 
carpets  had  bent  their  nap  to  the  tread  of  kin**,  and  show  girls,  and  buyers 
from  MonUna.  Her  sheets  had  soothed  the  tired  limbs  of  president!!  and  prin- 
ceaae*  and  prims  donnas.  For  the  Senate  Hotel  is  more  than  a  hostelry.  It  ia  a 
Chicago  institution.  The  whole  world  is  churned  in  at  its  revolving  front  door. 

FOR  eleven  years  Martha  Foote,  then,  had  beheld  humanity  throwing  its 
grimy  suit  cases  on  her  immaculate  white  bedspreads;  wiping  its  muddy 
bootn  on  her  hath  towels;  scratching  its  matches  on  her  wall  paper;  scrawling 
its  pencil  marks  on  her  cream  woodwork;  spilling  its  greasy  crumbs  on  her 
carpet;  carrying  away  her  dresser  scarfs  and  pincushions.  There  is  no  greater 
teat  of  character.  Eleven  years  of  hotel  housekeeperahip  guarantee  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  that  includes  some  things  no  living  being  ought  to  know 
about  her  fellow  men.  And  inevitably  one  of  two  results  must  follow.  You 
degenerate  into  a  bitter,  waspish,  and  fault-finding  shrew,  or  you  develop  into 
a  patient,  tolerant,  and  infinitely  understanding  woman.  Martha  Foote  dealt 
daily  with  Polack  scrub  girls  and  Irish  porters  and  Swedish  chambermaids  and 
Swiss  waiters  and  Habited  Street  bell  boys.  Italian  tenors  fried  onions  in  her 
Louis  Quinze  suite.  College  boys  burned  cigarette  holes  in  her  best  linen 
sheets.  Yet  anyone  connected  with  the  Senate  Hotel,  from  Pete,  the  pastry 
cook,  to  H.  G.  Feathcrstonc,  lessee-director,  could  vouch  for  Martha  Foote's 
serene  unacidulation. 

Don't  gather  from  this  that  Martha  Foote  was  a  beaming,  motherly  person 
who  called  you  dearie.  Neither  was  she  one  of  those  managerial  and  mag¬ 
nificent  blond  being*  occasionally  encountered  in  hotel  corridors,  engaged  in 
addressing  strident  remarks  to  a  damp  and  crawling  huddle  of  calico  that  is 
doing  something  sloppy  to  the  woodwork.  Perhaps  the  shortest  cut  to  Martha 
Foot*’*  character  is  through  Martha  Foote’s  bedroom.  (Twelfth  floor.  Turn 
to  your  left  That’s  it:  1218.  Come  in!) 

In  the  long  years  of  its  growth  and  success  the  Senate  Hotel  had  known 
the  usual  growing  pains.  Starting  with  walnut  and  red  plash,  it  had,  in  it* 
adolescence,  broken  out  all  over  into  brass  beds  and  birds’-eye  maple;  these, 


in  turn,  had  vanished  before  mahogany  veneer  and  brocade.  Hardly  had  the 
white  scratches  on  these  ruddy  surfaces  been  doctored  by  the  house  painter 
when — whisk!  Away  with  that  somber  stuff!  And  in  minced  a  whole  troupe 
of  near-French  furnishings;  cream  enamel  beds,  cane-backed;  spindle-legged 
dressing  tables  before  which  it  was  impossible  to  dress;  perilous  chairs  with 
raspberry  complexions.  Through  all  these  changes  Martha  Foote,  in  her  big, 
bright  twelfth-floor  room,  had  clung  to  her  old  block-wulnut  set. 

The  bed,  to  begin  with,  was  a  massive,  towering  edifice  with  a  headboard 
that  scraped  the  lofty  ceiling.  Head-  and  foot-board  were  fretted  and  carved 
with  great  blobs  representing  grapes  and  cornucopias  and  tendrils  and  knobs 
and  other  bedevilments  of  the  cabinetmaker's  craft.  It  had  been  polished  and 
rubbed  until  now  it  shone  like  soft-brown  satin.  There  was  a  monumental 
dresser  too,  with  a  liver-colored  marble  top.  Along  the  wall,  near  the  windows, 
was  a  couch;  a  heavy,  wheezing,  fat-armed  couch  decked  out  in  white  ruffled 
cushions.  I  suppose  the  mere  statement  that,  in  Chicago,  111.,  Martha  Foote 
kept  these  cushions  always  crisply  white,  would  make  any  further  characteri¬ 
zation  superfluous.  The  couch  made  you  think  of  u  plump  grandmother  of 
bygone  days,  a  be  ruffled  white  fichu  across  her  ample,  comfortable  bosom. 
Then  there  was  the  writing  desk,  a  substantial  structure  that  bore  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  pindling  rose-and-cream  affairs  that  graced  the  guest  rooms.  It 
was  the  solid  sort  of  desk  at  which  an  English  novelist  of  the  three- volume 
school  might  have  written  a  whole  row  of  books  without  losing  his  dignity  or 
cramping  his  style.  Martha  Foote  used  it  for  making  out  reports  and  instruc¬ 
tion  sheets,  for  keeping  accounts,  and  for  her  smull  private  correspondence. 

Such  was  Martha  Foote’s  room.  In  u  modern  and  successful  hotel,  whose 
foyer  was  ruse-shaded,  brass-grilled,  peacock-alleyed  and  tessellated,  that  bed¬ 
sitting  room  of  hers  was  as  wholesome  and  satisfying  and  real  as  a  piece  of 
homemade  rye  bread  on  a  tray  of  French  pastry— and  as  incongruous. 

It  was  to  the  orderly  comfort  of  these  accustomed  surroundings  that  the 
housekeeper  of  the  Senate  Hotel  opened  her  eyes  this  Tuesday  morning- 
opened  them,  and  lay  a  moment,  bridging  the  morphea n  chasm  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  last  night  and  this  morning.  It  was  fi.30  a.  m.  It  is  bad  enough  to  open 
one’s  eyes  at  fi.30  on  Monday  morning.  But  to  open  them  at  t*.30  on  Tuesday 
morning,  after  an  indigo  Monday  .  The  taste  of  yesterday  lingered,  brackish, 
in  Martha’s  mouth. 

”0h,  well,  it  won’t  be  as  bad  a*  yesterday,  anyway.  It  can'L*  So  she  as- 
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Bured  herself  a*  she  lay  there.  "There  never  were 
tiro  days  like  that,  hand  running.  Net  even  in  the 
hotel  biulnexi." 

For  yesterday  had  hcen  what  is  known  as  a  muddy 
Monday.  Thick,  murky,  and  oozy  with  trouble.  Two 
conventions,  three  banquets,  the  lobby  so  full  of 
khaki  that  it  looked  like  a  sand  storm,  a  threatened 
strike  in  the  laundry,  a  traveling  man  in  Two-Twelve 
who  had  the  grippe  and  thought  he  was  dying,  a 
shortage  of  towels  \  that  bugaboo  of  the  hotel  house¬ 
keeper),  due  to  the  laundry  trouble,  that  had  kept 
the  linen  room  telephone  jangling  to  the  tune  of  a 
hundred  damp  and  irate  guests.  And,  weaving  in 
and  out  and  above  and  about  and  through  it  all,  like  a 
neuralgic  toothache  that  can’t  be  located,  persisted 
the  constant,  nagging,  maddening  complaints  of  the 
Chronic  Kicker  in  Six-Eighteen. 


had  sounded  thick-brogued,  sure  sign  of  distress 
with  her. 

"I'm  sorry  to  be  abotherm'  ye,  Mu'  Phut.  It's 
Nellie  s peakin' — Irish  Nellie  on  the  tixt'.” 

“What's  the  trouble,  Nellie!'" 

"'It's  that  Six-Eighteen  again.  She  -  r  iin'  on  like 
mad.  She's  carryin’  on  somethin’  fierc v 

“What  about?” 

“Th' — th'  blankets,  Mis'  Phut.” 

"Blankets?” 

“She  says — it’s  her  wurTuds,  not  mine  *iic  .'ays 
they're  vile.  Vile,  she  says/' 

Martha  Footed  spine  had  stiffen*.!  “In  this 
house!  Vile!” 

If  there  was  one  thing  moro  than  another  upon 
which  Martha  Foote  prided  herself,  it  wa*  the  Senate 
Hotel  bedcoverings  Creamy,  spotless  downy,  they 
were  her  especial  fad.  "Brocade  chair*  and  pink 
lamps  and  gold  snake  work  are  all  well  and  good," 
she  was  wont  to  say,  "and  so  are 
American  Beauties  in  the  lobby 
and  white  gloves  on  the  elevator 
boys.  But  it's  the  blankets  on  the 
beds  that  stamp  a  hotel  first  or 
second  class.”  And  now  this,  from 
Nellie! 

“I  know  how  ye  feel,  an’  all.  I 
sez  to  ’er,  I  sez:  'There  never  was 
a  blanket  in  this  haunt*  1  sez,  "that 
didn’t  look  as  if  it  cud  be  sarved 
up  wit’  whipped  cr-rrum/  I  "sez,  tfflKZT] 
*an’  et,'  I  sez  to  her,  an’  fu'ther- 
morc,  I  sez — N 

“Never  mind,  Nellie.  I  know. 

But  we  never  argue  with  guests. 

You  know  that  rule  ns  well  as  I. 

The  guest  is  right — always.  I'll 
send  up  the  linen -room  keys.  You 
get  fresh  blankets.  New  ones. 

And  no  arguments.  But  I  want  to 
see  those — those  vile — ” 

“Listen,  Mis'  Phut.”  Irish  Nel¬ 
lie’s  voice,  until  now  shrill  with 
righteous  anger,  dropped  to  a  dis¬ 
creet  octave.  “I  seen  ’em.  An' 
they  art  vile.  Wait  a  minnit!  But  why?  Becus 
that  there  maid  of  hers — that  yclla’  hussy— give  her 
a  body  massage,  wit’  cold  cream  an’  all,  usin'  th’ 
blankets  f'r  coverin’,  an'  smearin’  Vm  right  on*  lift. 
This  was  afther  they  come  back  from  th’  theayter. 
Th’  crust  of  thim  people,  usin'  the  iligent  blankets 
off’n  the  beds  t’ — ” 

“Good  night,  Nellie.  And  thank  you." 

“Sure,  ye  know  I'm  that  upset  f’r  disturbin'  yuh, 
an*  all,  but—” 

Martha  Foote  cast  an  eye  toward  the  great  wal¬ 
nut  bed.  "That’s  all  right.  Only— Nellie — ” 

“Yesm'in.” 

“If  I’m  disturbed  again  on  that  woman’s  account 
for  anything  leBS  than  murder—” 

“Yesm’mr 

“Well,  thercll  6#  one,  that’s  all.  Good  night.” 

Such  had  been  Monday's  cheerful  close. 

Martha  Foote  *at  up  in  bed  now.  preparatory  to 
the  heroic  flinging  aside  of  the  covers.  “No,”  she 
assured  herself  again;  “it  can't  l»e  as  bad  as  yes¬ 
terday.”  She  reached  round  and  about  her  pillow, 
groping  for  the  recalcitrant  hairpin  that  always 
slipped  out  during  the  night,  found  it,  and  twisted 
her  hair  into  a  hard  bathtub  bun.  With  a  jangle  that 
tore  through  her  half-wakened  senses,  the  telephone 
at  her  bedside  shrilled  into  life.  Martha  Foote, 
hairpin  in  mouth,  turned  and  eyed  it,  speculatively, 
fearfully.  It  shrilled  on  in  her  very  face,  and  there 
seemed  something  taunting  and  vindictive  about  it. 
One  long  ring,  followed  by  a  short  one;  a  long 
ring,  a  short.  “Ca-a  an’t  it?  Ca-a-n't  it?” 

"Something  tells  me  I’m  wrong,”  Martha  Foote 
told  herself  ruefully,  and  reached  for  the  blatant, 
.nnarllng  thing. 

“Yes?" 

“Mm.  Foote?  This  is  Healy,  the  night  clerk.  Say, 
Mrs.  Foote,  I  think  you'd  better  step  down  to  Six- 
Eighteen  and  see  what's—” 

“I  am  wrong,”  said  Martha  Foote. 

“What'a  that?” 

“Nothing.  Will  I  step  down  to  Six-Eighteen  and — ?” 


“She’s  sick. 

or  something. 
Hysterics,  I’d 
say.  As  far  as 
1  could  make 
out,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  about  a 
noise  or  a  sound 
or — anywaj*.  she 
can't  locate  it, 
and  her  maid 
aays  if  we  don’t 
atop  it  right 
away — *• 


SIX -EIGHTEEN  was  a  woman.  She  had  arrived 
Monday  morning,  early.  By  Monday  night  every 
girl  on  the  switchboard  had  had  the  nervous  jumps 
when  she  plugged  in  at  her  signal.  She  had  changed 
her  rooms,  and  back  again.  She  had  quarreled  with 
the  room  clerk.  She  had  complained  to  the  office  about 
the  service,  the  fowl,  the  linen,  the  lights,  the  noise, 
the  chambermaid,  all  the  bell  boys,  and  the  color  of 
the  furnishings  in  her  suite.  She  said  she  couldn't 
live  with  that  color.  It  made  her  sick.  Between 
R.30  and  10.30  that  night  there  had  come  a  lull.  Six- 
Eighteen  was  doing  her  turn  at  the  Majestic. 

Martha  Foote  knew  that  She  knew  too  that  her 
name  was  Geisha  McCoy,  and  she  knew  what  that 
name  meant,  Just  as  you  do.  She  had  even  laughed 
and  quickened  and  responded  to  Gtisha  McCoy's 
manipulation  of  her  audience,  just  as  you  have. 
She  knew  the  value  of  the  personul  note,  and  it  had 
been  her  idea  that  had  resulted  in  the  rule  which 
obliged  elevator  boys,  chambermaids,  floor  clerks, 
doormen,  and  waiters,  if  possible,  to  learn  the  names 
of  guests,  no  matter  how  brief  their  stay,  and  to 
call  them  by  name  whenever  necessary  or  possible. 

“They  like  it,”  she  had  said  to  Manager  Brant. 
“You  know  that  better  than  I  do*  They'll  be  flat¬ 
tered  and  surprised  and  tickled  to  death,  and  they'll 
go  hack  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  tell  how  well  known 
they  are  at  the  Senate.” 

When  the  suggestion  was  met  with  the  argument 
that  no  human  J»cing  could  be  expected  to  perform 
such  daily  feats  of  memory  Martha  Foote  battered 
It  down  with:  “That's  Just  where  you're  mistaken. 
The  first  few  days  are  had.  After  that  it’s  easier 
every  day,  until  it  becomes  mechanical.  I  remember 
when  I  first  started  waiting  on  table  in  my  mother’s 
quick-lunch  eating  house  in  Sorghum.  Si  inn.  I'd 
bring  Vm  whnat  cakes  when  they'd  ordered  pork  and 
beans,  but  it  wasn't  two  weeks  before  1  could  take 
six  orders,  from  soup  to  pie,  without  bo  much  as 
forgetting  the  catchup.  Habit;  that's  all." 


She  iron  performing  her  morning  job  on  ihe  arfn'cr  ntainray 


“I’ll  go  down.  Maybe  it’*  the  plumbing.  Or  the 
radiator.  Did  you  ask?” 

"No;  nothing  like  that  She  kept  talking  about 
a  wail.” 

“A  what?” 

“A  wail.  A  kind  of  groaning,  you  know.  And  then 
dull  raps  on  the  wall,  behind  the  lied.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Ed  llealy.  1  get  up  at  6.30,  but 
I  can't  *co  a  joke  before  ten.  If  you’re  trying  to  be 
funny!” 

"Funny!  Why.  say,  listen,  Mr*.  Foote.  I  may  be 
a  night  clerk,  but  I'm  not  so  low  as  to  get  you  out  at 
half  past  six  to  spring  a  thing  like  that  in  fun.  I 
mean  it.  So  did  she.” 

“But  a  kind  of  moaning!  And  then  dull  rap*!” 

“Those  are  her  words.  A  kind  of  m — ” 

“I-ct's  not  make  n  chant  of  it.  I  think  I  get  you. 
I'll  be  down  there  in  ten  minutes.  Telephone  her, 
will  you?” 

“Can't  you  make  it  five?” 

“Not  without  skipping  something  vital.” 

Still,  it  couldn't  have  been  a  second  over  ten,  in¬ 
cluding  shoes,  hair,  and  hooks  and  eyes.  And  a 
fresh  white  hlousc.  It  was  Martha  Foote's  theory 
that  a  hotel  housekeeper,  dressed  for  work,  ought  to 
be  a*  inconspicuous  as  a  steel  engraving.  She  would 
have  been,  too,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her  eye*. 

She  paused  a  moment  before  the  door  of  Six-Eight¬ 
een  and  took  a  deep  breath.  At  the  first  brisk  rat- 
tat  of  her  knuckles  on  the  door  there  had  sounded  n 
shrill  “Come  in!”  But  before  she  could  turn  the 
knoh  th*  door  was  flung  open  by  a  kimonoed  mulatto 
girl,  her  eyes  all  whites.  The  girl  began  to  jabber 
incoherently,  but  Martha  Foote  passed  on  through 
the  little  hall  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom. 

Six-Eighteen  was  in  bed.  At  sight  of  her  Martha 
Foote  knew  that  she  had  to  deal  with  an  overwrought 
woman.  Her  hair  was  pushed  back  wildly  from  her 
forehead.  Her  arm*  were  clasped  about  her  knee*. 
At  the  left  her  nightgown  had  slipped  down  so  that 
one  plump  white  shoulder  gleamed  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  her  streaming  hair.  The  room  was  in 

almost  comic  disorder.  It 
was  a  room  In  which  a 
struggle  had  taken  place 
between  it*  occupant  and 
that  burning-eyed  hag, 
Sleeplessness.  The  latter 
had  won.  A  half-emptied 
glass  of  milk  was  on  the 
table  by  the  bed.  Warmed, 
and  *ipprd  slowly,  it  had 
evidently  failed  to  soothe, 
V.  A  tray  of  dishes  littered 

>  T  another  table — yesterday's 

dishes,  their  contcnta  con¬ 
gealed.  Books  and  maga- 
zincs,  their  covers  spread 
^  wide  aB  V  they  had  been 

VO  flung,  sprawled  where  they 
(Continutd  on  page  27) 


SO  she  as  well  as  the  minor  hotel  employees  knew 
Six- Eighteen  as  Geisha  McCoy — Geisha  McCoy, 
who  got  a  thousand  a  week  for  flinging  a  few  songs 
and  chatting  informally  with  the  delighted  hundreds 
on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights.  Geisha  McCoy 
made  nothing.of  those  same  footlights.  She  reached 
out,  so  to  speak,  and  shook  hands  with  you  serosa 
their  amber  glare.  Neither  lovely  nor  alluring,  this 
woman.  And,  as  for  her  voice —  And  yet  for  ten 
years  or  more  this  rather  plain  person,  somewhat 
dumpy,  no  longer  young,  had  been  singing  her  every¬ 
day,  human  songs  about  everyday,  human  people. 
And  invariably  (and  figuratively)  her  audience 
clambered  up  over  the  footlights,  and  sat  in  her  lap. 
She  had  never  resorted  to  cheap  music-hall  tricks. 
She  had  never  invited  the  gallery  to  join  in  the 
chorus.  She  descended  to  no  finger  snapping.  But 
when  she  sang  u  song  about  a  waitress  *he  was  a 
waitress.  She  never  hesitated  to  twist  up  her  ha»r 
and  pull  down  her  mouth  to  get  an  effect.  She 
didn't  seem  to  be  thinking  about  herself  at  all,  or 
about  her  clothes,  or  her  method,  or  her  effort,  or 
anything  but  the  audience  that  was  plastic  to  her 
deft  and  magic  manipulation. 

Until  very  recently.  Six  months  had  wrought  a 
subtle  change  in  f’roisha  McCoy.  She  still  sang  her 
everyday,  human  songs  about  everyday,  human  peo¬ 
ple.  But  you  failed,  somehow,  to  recognize  them 
os  such.  They  sounded 
sawdust-stuffed.  And  you 
were  likely  to  hear  the  man 
behind  you  say:  “Yeh,  but 
you  ought  to  have  heard 
her  five  years  ago.  She's 
about  through.” 

Such  was  Six-Eighteen. 

Martha  Foote,  luxuriating 
in  that  one  delirious  mo- 
ment  between  her  6.30  awak¬ 
ening  and  her  6.31  arising.  "  '  I 

mused  on  these  things.  She 
thought  of  how,  at  eleven 
o’clock  the  night  before,  her 
telephone  had  rung  with  the  * 
sharp  zing!  of  trouble.  The 
voice  of  Irish  Nellie,  on 
night  duty  on  the  sixth  floor,  % 
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AMERICA’S  RECORD  IN  ONE  YEAR  OF  FOOD  SAVING 

BY  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 


-‘TjV>°n  Will  Win  the  War— Don't  W a*te  It !" 

r  Do  you  remember  how,  just  about  a  year  ago, 
that  slogan  first  ntmek  your  eye?  You  do,  of  course. 
It's  never  been  very  much  in  the  background  since 
then,  either.  Now  it  is  time  for  a  report  Has  food 
won  the  tfar?  What  has  it  all  come  to,  all  the  sav¬ 
ing  you  have  done?  Has  it  been  worth  while? 

Well,  the  war  hasn’t  been  won  yet  You  still  have 
that  to  do.  But,  on  the  word  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  way  you  have  backed  it  up,  the  way  you 
have  saved  food,  haa  prevented  the  war  from  being 
loat.  Winning  it  remains;  in  this  next  year  that 
task  atill  lies  before  you.  But  it  ought  to  be  easy 
to  do  what  Herbert  Hoover  will  ask  of  you  now. 
Because  -what  you  have  done  has  been  so  tremen¬ 
dously  worth  while.  It  has  helped  so  much.  It  has 
given  you  such  a  definite  part  in  the  war. 

I  wish  everyone  in  America  could  hear  the  big 
Food  Administration  building  in  Washington  hum¬ 
ming  with  the  praise  of  what  America  has  done. 
Your  ears  would  bum,  madam  and  sir — and  par¬ 
ticularly  you,  madam!  Thia  is  what  one  man— who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about— saya: 

“There's  never  been  anything  like  it  in  history. 
Here  was  u  people  that  had  never  known  want, 
that  had  never  experienced  famine  or  anything  re¬ 
motely  resembling  it — a  people  that  had  plenty 
within  reach  of  its  hunds  every  moment.  We  asked 
the  American  people  to  do  voluntarily  more  than 
any  other  people  has  ever  been  asked  to  submit  to 
under  compulsion.  And  the  American  people  made 
good!  They  have  saved  more  voluntarily  than  any 
country  in  Europe  has  done  under  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  compulsion  !,# 

Now,  just  what  ia  it  that  you  have  done?  And 
just  what  are  you  still  called  upon  to  do? 

In  the  first  place,  the  crops  of  1917  were,  in  gen¬ 
eral.  bad.  That  was  true  of  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere.  In  the  face  of  inevitable  reduction  of 
crop  areas,  directly  due  to  the  war,  nature  herself 
seamed  to  fight,  for  once,  on  the  Carman  side.  So 
that  the  demands  upon  you  had  to  be  increased,  pro- 
portionatcly,  as  the  result  of  crop  failures.  Herbert 
Hoover  wrote  to  the  President  in  July  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1917-18,  ending  July  I,  the  total  nutri¬ 
tional  production  of  the  country  was  between  7  and  9 
per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  three  previous 
years.  That  doesn't  sound  particularly  dramatic  or 
serious.  But — the  statistical  genius  of  the  Food 
Administration  smiled,  sadly,  when  I  said  so  to  him. 

“Well/*  he  said,  “111  tell  you  what  it  means.  If 
that  nutritional  production  had  been  15  per  cent 
below  average,  nothing  under  heaven  could  have 
saved  our  allies  in  Europe  from  famine  and  disas¬ 
ter.  The  war  would  be  over — we  would  be  beaten !" 

Now  that  we  have  turned  the  corner,  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  tell  how  narrowly  we  skirted  the  edges  of 
disaster.  In  July.  1918,  there  were  less  than  10,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  United  States — in 
storage,  in  transit,  anywhere!  We  were  within  ten 
day  a  of  being  out  of  wheat-  We  came  to  the  new 
harvest  with  that  slender  surplus!  And  normally 
we  carry  over  CO, 000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  seed 
alone.  Wc  have  never  before,  even  in  years  of 
blighted  crops,  carried  over  less  than  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  into  the  new  harvest.  We  are 


going  to  take  no  such  chances  in  thia  coming  year. 
To  begin  with,  a  bumper  crop  is  in  sight.  The  crop 
of  1918  looks  to  be  safe.  Barring  a  disaster  now 
unforeseeable,  Hoover  will  have  a  great  store  to 
work  with.  And  already^plans  are  being  made  that 
will  end  all  uncertainty  There  has  been  time,  as 
last  year  there  was  not,  to  make  things  easier  for 
you.  You  cant  look  for  white  bread  this  winter. 
But  you  can  look  for  something  that,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  ought  to  please  you  even  more. 

As  I  write,  Herbert  Hoover  has  just  landed  in 
England.  And  he  has  gone  to  try  to  perfect  certain 
plans  and  arrangements  that  will  standardize  bread 
and  flour  for  all  the  Allied  world — that  will  result  in 
your  eating  Victory  loaves  and  pies  and  cakes  made 
from  a  standardized  Victory  flour  that  will  be  the  only 
flour  used  in  any  country  of  the  Allies.  If  Hoover's 
plan  goes  through,  you  won't  be  obliged,  any  longer, 
to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  com  meal  or  barley  or 
rye  or  potato  flour  when  you  get  a  sack  of  white  flour. 

There  won't  be  any  white  ft  our  for  you  to  buy. 

The  mixing  of  the  white  wheat  flour  with  substi¬ 
tutes  will  be  done  scientifically  at  the  mill*,  before 
it  goes  into  the  sacks,  instead  of  in  your  kitchens, 
or  the  kitchens  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  you 
patronize.  There  will  be  no  wheatless  days  and  wheat¬ 
less  meals.  You  won't  have  to  wonder  whether  every¬ 
one  is  living  up  to  Hoover's  requests.  Youll  know. 

Don't  Those  Figures  Pile  Up? 

THIS  new  flour  isn't  coming  because  you  have 
failed  Hoover;  it  is  a  way  of  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  First,  it  will  permit  of  more  exact  cal¬ 
culations  in  building  up  the  reserve  of  two  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  which  Hoover  wants  to 
have  on  July  I,  1919;  second,  it  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  trouble  and  red  tape  in  doing  what  you  have 
proved  yourselves  absolutely  and  happily  willing  to 
do.  and  what  it  is  as  important  as  ever  that  you 
should  continue  to  do. 

Reduced  to  figures,  here  is  what  you  made  possible: 
We  sent  to  our  allies,  in  the  fiscal  year  1916-17, 
259,900,000  bushels  of  cereals  and  cereal  products. 
In  1917-18  we  sent  340,800,000  bushels — an  increase 
of  80,900,000  bushels.  And  in  the  first  year  our  ex¬ 
ports  were  all  out  of  surplus — in  the  second  we 
raised  just  enough  for  our  own  normal  demand,  so 
that  it  was  only  by  reducing  that  demand  that  we 
were  able  to  feed  our  allies. 

You  have  to  think  over  these  figures  before  you 
can  appreciate  what  you  made  possible!  In  1916- 
17,  out  of  a  surplus  of  something  like  200,000,000 
bushels  (we  hud  a  world's  record  wheat  crop,  you 
remember,  in  the  previous  harvest)  we  sent  over 
135,100.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  2,300.000  bushels 
of  rye — wheat  and  rye  being  the  prime  breadstuff* 
In  1917-18.  when,  as  the  result  of  a  subnormal  crop 
and  what  was  almost  a  com  blight,  we  sent  131,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat — and  every  bushel  of  it  you 
saved!  We  sent  13,900.000  bushels  of  rye.  so  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  7,500.000  bushels  of  the 
prime  breadstufTs — all  saved  by  you.  Moreover, 
since  those  figures  were  tabulated.  10,000,000  bushels 
more  from  our  scant  1917  crop  have  reached  our 
allies — so  that  we  actually  sent  more  wheat  out  of 
our  savings,  in  this  last  lean  year,  than  we  sent  out 


of  our  abundance  the  year  before!  And  we  aUo 
spared  10,000,000  bushels  more  to  neutrals  who  faced 
starvation  unless  we  helped  them. 

It  isn't  wheat  alone.  We  have  built  up  a  surplus 
of  bacon  and  ham  "over  there."  For  the  first  time 
since  1914  our  allies  have  that  comfortable  feeling 
that  comes  when  you  know  that  if  something  happens 
to  tho  deliveries  you  can  scare  up  a  bite  in  the  ice 
box  and  on  the  shelves  in  the  closet. 

In  1916-17  we  sent  to  our  allies  2,166,500, 00H 
pounds  of  meats  and  fata — which  means  all  sorts  of 
meats  and  meat  products,  canned  and  powdered  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  vegetable  oils,  lard,  and  so  forth.  And 
in  1917-18  we  sent  3,011,100,000  pounds — an  increase 
of  844,600,000  pounds.  That  increase  didn't  come 
out  of  vastly  increased  production  either!  It  rep¬ 
resents  what  you  didn’t  eat — it  represents  your 
meatless  days,  your  abstention  from  bacon  at  break¬ 
fast,  all  your  self-denials  and  sacrifices  in  the  way 
of  foregoing  fried  potatoes  and  extra  pats  of  but¬ 
ter!  And  next  year  you  will  send  even  more. 

The  Food  Administration,  playing  affectionately 
with  figures,  turns  up  all  sorts  of  little  statistics. 
For  example,  it  says  that  from  April  1,  1917,  to 
April  1,  1918,  we  sent  enough  food  over  there  to 
ration  completely  more  than  21,000,000  men — and 
to  give  them,  at  that,  an  excess  of  protein  and  fat! 
Before  the  war  we  used  to  send  enough  to  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  each  year  to  ration  about 
6,060,000  men.  We  used  to  send,  on  an  average — this 
was  before  1914 — 153,260,963  pounds  of  bacon  a  year 
to  the  Western  allies.  In  our  first  war  year  we  sent 
490,523.133  pounds.  Was  it  worth  while  to  heed 
that  line  the  good  hotels  had  all  last  winter  on  their 
menus:  4*  Please  do  not  order  bacon"?  Was  it?  We 
used  to  send  3,004,537  pounds  of  fresh  beef — in  our 
first  war  year  we  sent  235,368,478  pounds.  How 
about  those  steaks  you  didn’t  order? 

The  comer  has  been  turned  in  this  matter  of  food. 
Hoover  knows  now,  and  so  do  you,  that  you  can  do 
all  that  is  needful,  and  that  we  can  supply  the  Allied 
world.  This  year,  in  all  probability,  we  won't  have 
to  deny  ourselves  quite  so  sharply.  We  won't  have 
a  surplus.  And  we  are  facing  the  certainty  that  wc 
can't  have  as  big  a  harvest  n^xt  year  as  we  are 
looking  forward  to  now.  We  have  lost  too  many 
men — lent  too  many  men  to  Pershing,  rather.  So 
we  will  have  to  keep  on  saving. 

You  know  about  flour.  Sugar  you’ll  have  to  use 
very  sparingly— two  pounds  a  month  a  person,  for 
all  purposes,  from  August  1  to  January  1,  There 
won't  really  be  enough  sugar  for  everyone  again 
until  peace  comes.  Even  after  peace  well  all  have 
to  go  ea9y  fur  a  time.  Meat  and  fat  ought  to  be 
a  little  more  plentiful  in  this  coming  year.  There's 
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On  my  hl*.d»-e 


UNCLE 


BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


WASHINGTON.  I).  C— In  un  official  brief,  which 
was  presented  Xo  Congress  when  that  body  wa« 
asked  to  authorial  and  finance  the  mobilization  of 
labor  which  will  be  described  in  this  article,  there 
was  one  of  those  pregnant  phraw*  which  can  come 
only  from  a  man  with  vision  enough  to  are  a  big  thing 
in  all  its  proportions,  and  the  accuracy  of  thought 
that  can  express  itself  in  words  which  toll  the  whole 
atory  and  impress  the  memory: 

“It  ia  not  enough,"  he  said,  “to  think  of  this 
nation  a*  having  an  army;  you  must  think  of  it  as 
beit iff  an  army.” 

Novr,  that  is  what  we  must  come  to.  If  anyone 
atill  remains  who  thinks  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  as  a  sort  of  sublimated  landing  party 
of  marines,  sent  abroud  for  fluty  while  we  go  on 
with  our  accustomed  affairs,  he  must  soon  come,  vol¬ 
untarily  or  through  pressure,  to  disillusionment. 
He  must  come  to  see  that  he  is  one  of  the  urmy,  and 
he  is  going  to  find  that  much  of  the  pressure  of 
army  discipline  la  slowly  settling  down  on  him.  He 
will  learn  that  this  ia  no  longer  a  world  in  which 
any  man  can  do  what  he  feels  like  doing  at  the  time 
he  feels  like  doing  it.  This  is  no  ordinary  emergency 
where  the  easy-going  individual  takes  no  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  to  ask  why  the  police  don't  attend 
to  it.  President  Wilson  saw  it  in  its  true  propor¬ 
tions  when  he  said  that  this  is  “a  war  of  peoples." 
And  that  American  army  officer  saw  it  when  a  foreign 
officer  asked  him  a  technical  military  question  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  American  force  holding  a  section  of 
trenches.  “The  depth  of  the  American  army  “  he 
replied,  “is  from  No  Man's  I  .and  to  Sun  Francisco." 

Now  if  this  whole  nation  is  to  he  a n  army  in  any 
true  sense,  an  army  composed  on  the  one  hand  of 
an  expeditionary  force  of  five  million  men  in  France, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  a  supporting  force  at  home 
composed  of  all  the  nation's  workers,  then  we  can¬ 
not  go  along  with  the  five  million  organized  to  the 
highest  degree  of  military  discipline,  and  the  other 
part,  the  industrial  army,  not  organized  at  all,  not 
coordinated,  willing  enough,  eager  enough,  but  step¬ 
ping  on  each  other's  toes,  getting  in  each  other's 
way,  neutrolizing  each  other's  efforts.  Most  par¬ 
ticularly  wo  cannot  go  along  with  the  five  million 
who  are  in  France  or  to  be  in  France,  receiving 
a  definite  pay  fixed  by  statute  and  absolutely  equal 
as  to  all  in  the  same  rank;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  industrial  part  d>t  the  army  without  a  fixed 
pay — and,  worst  of  all.  with  the  various  captains, 
colonels,  and  generals  of  industry  permitted  to  lure 
and  bribe  the  private  soldier*  uway  from  each  other. 
To  bring  mobility,  continuity  of  effort,  and  stability 
of  pay  into  the  army  of  industry  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  taking  over  of  labor  which  the  Government 
embarked  upon  on  the  first  of  August,  The  purpose 
is  to  make  industry  as  nearly  like  an  army  as  it  ia 
practicable  to  do.  The  “army  of  labor"  has  long 
been  a  phrase  with  which  political  oratora  have  flat¬ 
tered  workers.  That  phrase  will  now  come  to  express 
something  approaching  reality. 

The  essential  thing  about  an  army  is  mobiliza¬ 
tion  under  a  .single  command,  the  shifting  of 
masses  of  men  to  the  points  where  they  are  needed 
at  the  time  they  are  needed.  And  the  industrial 
needs  of  n  nation  at  war  shift  a  a  rapidly  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  needs  on  the  field  of  maneuver.  At  one  time 
we  need  shells  in  the  largest  quantity,  nt  another 
time  rifle*.  at  another  time  gas,  at  another  time 
ships.  It  is  to  enable  the  Government  to  shift  men 


about  with  the  greatest  speed  and  economy  of  effort 
that  our  industrial  workers  are  going  to  take  on  the 
aspect  of  an  army.  The  Government  ia  undertaking 
huge  new  industrial  enterprises  in  widely  distant 
sections  of  the  country,  many  of  them  where  there  ia 
little  or  no  local  labor  supply.  There  is  to  be  a  huge 
nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  docks  and  ter¬ 
minal*  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  chemical  plants  in 
Maryland,  an  ordnance  plant  near  Pittsburgh,  an 
armor  plant  in  West  Virgnffb.  Each  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  will  call  for  labor  in  quantities  of  tens  of 
thousands.  In  addition,  private  corporations  doing 
war  work  will  need  labor  in  similar  quantities.  The 
Government  must  be  able  to  assemble  this  labor  and 
move  it  about.  The  Government  must  be  able  to 
move  its  array  eff  workers  from  point  to  point,  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  war,  just  aa  General  Foch 
was  given  the  power  to  move  the  Allied  soldiers 
from  point  to  point  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
actual  fighting. 

Organizing  Our  tobor  Army 

NTIL  the  first  of  August  the  industrial  part  of 
our  army  was  quite  largely  unorganized  and  un¬ 
coordinated.  To  a  great  extent  that  is  what  it  still 
is,  for  the  step  which  was  taken  on  August  first 
was  the  merest  beginning.  Indeed,  so  small  a  matter 
was  that  entering  step  which  the  Government  took 
on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  that  few 
realize  the  significance  of  what  has  happened.  It 
can  be  expressed  sn  as  to  appeal  easily  to  the  under¬ 
standing  in  this  way:  Precisely  as  the  Government 
Kan  taken  charge  of  the  country9*  coal  supply  under 
Mr.  Garfield;  precisely  as  it  has  taken  charge  of 
fond  under  Mr.  Hoover;  precisely  as  it  has  taken 
over  the  railroads  under  Mr,  McAdoo — in  the  same 
way  the  Government,  acting  through  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  nation’s  labor  supply.  If  you  reflect  on  it  a 
moment,  you  will  see  this  thing  the  Government  has 
done  as  an  exceedingly  striking  event,  and  an  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  phase  is  the  possibility  of  Some 
striking  personality  emerging  from  it.  If  the  phrase 
“staggers  the  imagination"  were  not  old  and  trite, 
this  would  be  an  occasion  to  use  it.  But  in  this  war 
imaginations  have  ceased  to  stagger.  They  have 
become  permanently  cataleptie. 

The  Government's  first  step  is,  as  things  arc  done 
now,  rather  cautious.  Its  officials  restrict  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  what  is  known  as  common  labor,  or,  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  as  day  labor.  Also  they  re¬ 
strict  their  authority  to  the  larger  factories,  to  those 
which  have  more  than  a  hundred  employees.  But, 
while  these  limitations  are  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Government's  own  convenience  In  getting 
under  way  smoothly,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
persons  affected,  and  the  public  generally,  should 
not  know  the  whole  story  now.  In  taking  over  the 
control  and  distribution  of  labor,  off  the  Govern- 
me iif'f  nelf-impastd  limitation*  are  merely  poet  pone- 
meats,  As  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  said:  "Skilled  labor  we  shall  take  over  just 
as  rapidly  as  wr  can.  ...  Wc  don’t  want  to  try 
to  bite  off  too  much  the  first  bite." 

The  Government's  policy  is  to  assert  for  itself  u 
monopoly  over  all  labor,  common  and  skilled.  Its 
policy  Is.  further,  to  outlaw  nil  private  employment 
agencies  and  make  the  United  States  employment 
service  the  only  employment  agency  which  may  be 
patronized  either  by  employers  or  workers  for  the 


recruiting  and  distributing  of  labor.  And  the  final 
step  in  the  policy  is  to  BtabUize  wages,  which  means, 
in  effect,  that  wages  are  not  to  be  determined  by 
uncoordinated  individual  bargaining  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  workers,  but  by  Government  agencies. 

Public  discussion  of  the  Government's  recent  net  urn 
has  been  rather  loose  and  vague,  it  has  been  based 
quit©  generally  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  great 
social  change  which  has  come  to  stay.  That  may  be 
so,  but  consideration  of  that  has  no  place  here  or 
now.  Roughly,  people  are  divided  by  their  tempera¬ 
ments  or  their  interests  into  two  groups:  those  who 
assume  that  the  end  of  this  war  is  going  to  mark  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  old  relations  of  society  - 
and  the  other  group  who  fondly  aasume  that  the  day 
after  peace  is  declared  they  can  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief  over  the  turmoil  passed  and  go  down  to  the 
office  to  begin  business  again,  as  of  August  1.  1911. 

As  usual  the  truth  will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  But  what  can  be  asserted 
here  and  now  as  an  indisputable  fact  ia  this;  that 
this  step  of  the  Government  has  been  taken  without 
thought  of  anything  except  the  necessities  of  war. 
The  purpose  is  solely  to  end  a  condition  of  chaotic 
disorganization  in  industry,  disturbing  alike  to  the 
worker  and  the  employer,  and,  most  damaging  of  all, 
to  the  speedy  and  orderly  production  of  war  material. 

I  have  talked  with  about  every  one  of  the  large 
group  which  has  done  the  working  out  of  this  policy 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  administering  it.  Some  of 
them  arc  bankers,  some  of  them  are  manufacturer*, 
some  are  teachers  of  political  economy,  some  nrc 
social  reformers.  Although  nt!  of  them  have  much 
admiration  for  the  way  in  which  the  official  heads 
of  the  unions  cooperate  with  them,  only  one  of  them 
is  himaclf  a  labor  leader  or  a  member  of  a  uninn. 
If  you  probe  for  their  inner  convictions  about 
things,  you  will  find  that  some  of  them  are  radi¬ 
cals  and  some  are  conservatives.  But  neither  their 
radicalism  nor  their  conservatism  is  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  their  minds  in  what  they  are  now  doing. 

They  are  intent  on  only  one  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  ia  to  get  guns,  bullets,  and  ships  to  our 
army  in  France  in  the  largest  quantity  in  the  short¬ 
est  time.  As  the  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Policy 
Board  expressed  it:  “The  labor  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  this  time  of  war  is  nothing  else  than  the 
fullest  and  most  fruitful  use  of  the  man  power  of 
the  nation  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  those 
standard*  of  decent  industrial  life  which  we  muat 
preserve."  .  ,  . 

The  men  who  are  putting  the  machinery  of  this 
policy  into  motion  are  an  unusually  attractive  jrroup 
of  young  and  middle-aged  men.  They  have  n  line 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  a  stimulation  to  the 
spirit  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  But  their  zeal, 
their  enthusiasm,  is  not  for  any  propaganda  nor  for 
any  scheme  of  social  reform;  It  is  wholly  a  concern 
for  success  in  the  practical  detail *  of  the  hard  art d 
complex  job  of  mobilizing  the  worker *  of  thin  nation 
as  aw  effective  industrial  army.  That  is  all  that  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  is  attempting; 
and  an  explanation  of  what  it  is  attempting  ia  all 
that  the  present  article  contemplates. 

“Turnovers'* 

FOR  American  industry— for  the  labor  element  Sn 
American  Industry  at  least — war-time  conditions 
began,  not  with  our  entrance  into  the  war,  bat  with 
the  beginning  of  the  war  itself.  The  summer  of 
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ono  of  those  period#  when  labor  is  easy, 
*'Wn  factory  owner  can  hire  all  the  men  he 
•ants  “at  the  gate.”  If  he  needed  100  laborers,  his 
ruitom  was  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  local 
W«tb.  saying:  -Wanted-  ,000  laborers;  good 
xfctfw.  steady  employment. ”  And  in  such  «  period 
u  1914  was  a  thouxund  men  would  appear  at  the 
gate.  The  factory  owner  had  what  was  id^al  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  way  of  looking  at  it — a  hundred  men  to  go 
to  work,  and  nine  hundred  at  the  gate  to  keep  wages 
down.  During  the  latter  part  of  1914  and  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1915  this  condition  of  abundant  labor  was 
accentuated.  Imports  and  exports  were  cut  off  by 
the  war;  business  was  bad.  But  in  the  early  spring 
of  1915  came  war  orders  from  the  Allies.  And  the 
general  spirit  of  these  orders  waa:  “Time  is  essen¬ 
tial;  price  ia  no  object.”  Under  the  stimulation  of 
these  orders,  American  manufacturers  began  to  look 
about  for  labor.  Very  quickly  labor  became  scarce, 
for  our  usual  yearly  crop  of  a  million  immigrants 
had  not  come  in.  Moreover,  many  of  our  foreign- 
bom  laborers  had  gone  back  to  their  native  coun¬ 
tries.  With  that  fountain  gone  dry.  the  manufac¬ 
turers  sent  out  their  “labor  scouts.”  The  first  thing 
these  did  was  to  scour  the  farms.  When  the  farms 
had  been  drained  the  labor  scouts  turned  to  the 
South.  Trainloads  of  negro  laborers  were  carried 
from  the  cotton  fields  to  the  munition  factories  of 
Pennsylvania  until  the  Southern  Staten  made  it  too 
uncomfortable  for  the  labor  scouts  to  operate. 

Stabilized  Wage* 

THEN  the  manufacturers  began  to  steal  from  each 
other,  “Get  the  men,”  they  said  to  the  scouts;  4,we 
don't  care  how  you  do  it,  but  get  them.”  Under  this 
condition  there  began  a  period  of  bidding  up  wages 
which  became  a  sort  of  mutual  suicide  on  the  part 
of  the  factory  owners.  Even  before  we  entered 
the*  war  the  rule  in  the  manufacturing  world  was 
constantly  increasing  wages  and,  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  “turnover,”  constantly  decreasing  efficiency. 
With  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  condition  became 
very  much  worse.  In  those  early  days  there  was  no 
cooperation  at  Washington.  An  earnest  young  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  navy 
would  pound  his  fist  on  the  table  and  -ay  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  from  Philadelphia:  ”W  must  have  tbet*e 
guna  at  once.”  And  on  earnest  young  captain  Sr.  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  army  would 
pound  hi m  fist  on  the  table  and  va>  in  it  different 
manufacturer  from  Philadelphia,  *'W<  must  have 
theae  sheila  at  once.”  And  th«  two  Philadelphia 
manufacturer*  would  proceed  U>  outbid  each  other 
for  whatever  labor  was  in  the  market,  and  when 
that  was  exhausted  would  proceed  to  lure  and  bribe 
each  other's  mechanics. 

Then  came  the  cantonments.  They,  too,  were  a 
ca»e  of  “at  once.”  And  finally  came  the  ship*. 
They,  above  all  things,  had  to  lx*  I  ml- 
And  in  all  that  time  Washington  had  not  achieved 
cooperation.  The  army  was 
bidding  against  the  navy  and 
the  Shipping  Board  was  bid¬ 
ding  against  both.  There  were 
cose*  where  the  same  labor 
union  in  the  same  town  was 
charging  one  price  for  work  on 
ordnance  for  the  army  and 
another  price  for  work  on  rifles 
for  the  army.  Wages  exces¬ 
sively  high,  high  without  rime 
or  reason,  was  a  bad  enough 
result  of  all  this,  but  it  wasn’t 
the  worst  result.  The  work 
was  *of  briny  do  tie.  When 
they  began  to  straighten  out 
the  intolerable  chaos  at  Hog 
inland  they  found  that  local 
employment  agents  had  a  rake- 
off  arrangement  with  some  of 
the  foremen.  The  agent  would 
supply  a  laborer  to  foreman 
A  and  get  a  fee  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  At  the  ehd  of  the 
week  foreman  A  would  fire  the 
laborer,  as  per  arrangement, 
and  the  •  employment  agent 
would  place  him  with  foreman 
D — and  collect  another  fee — 
and  each  one  of  the  fees  he 
would  split  fifty-fifty  with  the 
helpful  foremen.  These  cases 
are  of  official  record:  A  Pacific 
(.‘oast  shipbuilder  sent  a  labor 
*uout  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
recruit  a  carload  of  riveters. 

On  the  way  back,  at  Chicago,  that  carload  passed 
another  carload  which  Eastern  shipbuilders  had  se¬ 
duced  away  from  Seattle.  Secretary  Wilson  reported 
catsea  where  the  turnover  was  100  per  cent  a  week, 
which  means  that  a  factory  employing  a  thousand 
men  had  to  hire  a  thousand  new  men  every  week. 
At  Bethlehem,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  they  hired 
56,000  men  while  49,000  quit  work  or  were  discharged. 

Of  course  all  this  was  to  an  accompaniment  of 
rising*  costs.  But  the  rising  costs  were  not  the  worst 
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just  this  severely  practical  considemtio*,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  excessive  turnover,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  wastage  of  labor  which  results  from  excessive 
turnover,  that  led  to  the  action  the  Government  has 
just  taken. 

After  taking  to  itself  exclusively  the  function  of 
recruiting  and  distributing  all  labor,  at  once  the 
most  important  and  most  difficult  of  the  policies  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Government  is  the  stabilizing  of 
wages.  The  exact  language  of  the  official  utterance 
on  this  point  ia: 

4*We  cannot  have  labor  stability  while  we  have 
wage  instability.  Wt  cannot  have  harmony  or  direc¬ 
tion  in  labor  distribution  if  wr  have  discord  und 
anarchy  in  wage  scales  applicable  to  the  same  terri¬ 
tories  and  the  same  rluss  of  work  for  the  same  Gov¬ 
ernment.  When  once  we  enter  upon  the  question  of 
wages,  we  are  entering  upon  the  moat  delicate  and 
most  difficult  of  all  so-called  labor  problems.  We  do 
not,  and  we  should  be  fools  if  we  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  we  should,  seek  to  impose  our  will  upon  the  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  country.  We  shall  work  out  these 
problems  in  council  and  reach  our  decision  with  a 
discerning  mind  and  the  cooperative  understanding 
of  industry,  which  means  fit  representatives  of  the 
workmen  and  fit  representatives  of  the  employers. 
We  are  proceeding  cautiously,  bat  surely,  and  I  hope 
firmly,  with  that  problem,  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
decisions  arc  reached,  representing  as  they  will  the 
thought  of  the  Government,  of  labor,  and  of  Indus¬ 
trial  lenders,  decisions  will  be  carried  out  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  without  compromise." 

This  is  an  admirable  statement  within  a  most 
difficult  field.  Of  course,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  board  said  informally:  “There  can't  be  under 
present  conditions  any  such  thing  as  stabilization 
downward;  what  stabilization  means  is  fixing  wages 
at  something  near  the  present  top  -and  then  sitting 
on  the  lid.”  That  is  about  the  only  thing  that  it  ia 
practicable  to  do.  For  common  labor  the  present  top 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  forty  cents  an  hour.  The  wages  of  com¬ 
mon  labor  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  .State*  at  the  present  moment 
runs  from  twenty-five  cents  an  hour 
to  upward  of  forty  cents.  The  high¬ 
est  price  paid  is,  as  it  has  been  for 
some  years,  the  wage  paid  by  Henry 
Ford,  five  dollars  a  day  for  an  eight- 
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hour  day.  But  the  Ford  scale  never  has  had,  and 
does  not  now  have,  any  relation  to  the  prevailing 
scale.  After  Ford  the  next  highest  rate  now  being 
paid  is  forty-seven  cents  an  hour,  which  Is  paid  by  a 
small  group  of  employers  near  Chicago.  That  too  is 
exceptional.  From  that  point  downward  the  rate 
varies  greatly  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  South  there  are  communities  where  the  rate 
is  still  below  twenty  cents  an  hour.  Inevitably  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  stabilizing  the  rate  will 
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result  more  or  less  completely  in  doing  away  with 
geographical  distinctions. 

What  will  be  done  about  the  rates  for  the  various 
skilled  trades  is  at  once  a  more  distant  and  a  more 
difficult  problem.  About  all  that  can  be  said  defi¬ 
nitely  now  is  that  the  Government  intends  in  due 
time  to  take  up  the  wage  question  in  all  trades  and 
industries  and  try  to  bring  uniformity  and  stabil¬ 
ity  to  each. 

There  are  some  minor  policies  in  the  Government's 
program:  its  representatives  will  avoid,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  taking  of  labor  away  from  farms;  they 
will  aim  to  meet  local  demands  for  labor  from  local 
supplies,  and  when  transfers  from  one  community 
to  another  are  made*  they  will  aim  to  make  these 
transfers  for  the  shortest  distances  possible. 

England's  Example 

SO  much  for  the  policies.  The  more  difficult  part, 
of  course,  will  be  the  mechanism  that  must  bo 
built  up  and  perfected  to  carry  the  policies  out. 
For  this  country  it  is  as  novel  and  as  experimental 
as  war  itself.  Every  helpful  person  will  wish  for 
its  success,  und,  whenever  it  haa  contact  with  him, 
will  aid  in  its  success.  It  is  a  most  difficult  job;  it 
had  to  be  done;  some  one  had  to  do  it;  the  “some 
one”  upon  whom  that  responsibility  rested  was  the 
President,  or,  in  a  collective  way,  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  done  with  care  and  thought.  It 
follows  the  ndvice  and  experience  of  many  men; 
delegations  of  English  labor  leaders  and  employers 
have  come  over  here  to  help;  Americana  huve  gone 
to  England  and  France  to  study  what  was  done 
there.  A*  a  matter  of  fact,  the  machinery  which  the 
Administration  is  setting  up  follows  quite  closely, 
almost  step  by  step,  what  was  done  more  slowly  in 
England,  we  having  the  good  fortune,  of  course,  to 
be  able  to  avoid  whatever  in  England’s  experience 
turned  out  to  be  mistaken. 

To  make  a  start  with,  our  Government  had  a  very 
•small  number  of  official  employment  ugcncie*  in  n 
few  large  cities,  chiefly  on  the  oeaboard.  They  had 
been  started  during  the  hard  times  nf  1907,  chiefly 
with  the  purpoa*  of  finding  job*  for  immigrants  out  of 
work.  Thi-ir  function  disappeared  quite  largely  with 
thi*  passing  of  acute  hard  times,  and  anyhow 
they  never  could  amount  to  much  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  private  agencies.  Start¬ 
ing  with  this  negligible  nucleus, 
the  Government  is  just  now  estab¬ 
lishing  between  four  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  official  employment  agencies, 
covering  about  every  city  of  over 
fifteen  thousand  people.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  is  an  affiliated  service 
which  has  about  eighteen  thousand 
volunteer  representatives  placed  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  the  country. 
A  most  important  feature  of  the 
mechanism  is  placed  at  its  outer 
circle,  where  it  cornea  in  contact 
with  the  public.  That  is  a  system 
uf  Community  Boards,  which  are 
being  organized  wherever  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  employment  icrvloe  has  a 
r-  presentative.  To  manufacturers 
and  to  workers  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  local  Community 
Board  may  come  to  approach 
in  importance  the  local  Fed¬ 
eral  courthouse,  or  even  the 
local  post  office.  To  the  public 
generally  these  Community 
Boards  will  be  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  Government 
in  a  field  which  includes  the 
most  intimate  and  practical 
part*  of  life.  The  chairman  in 
each  buurd  will  be  the  local 
representative  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  employment  service. 
His  function  is  to  represent 
the  national  as  distinguished 
from  the  local  interest.  One 
other  member  will  be  chosen 
from  among  the  labor  leaders 
of  the  community.  The  third 
member  will  be  chosen  from 
the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  or  some  other  organiza¬ 
tion  representative  of  the 
employing  interests. 

All  the  rules  and  prohibi¬ 
tions  so  far  laid  down  within 
this  field  by  the  Government 
seem  to  be  aimed  at  the  em¬ 
ployer.  But  there  are  implications  which  will  take 
care  of  the  employee  as  well.  A  workman  can  quit, 
it  is  true.  But  after  he  quits,  where  does  he  go 
from  there?  If  he  tries  to  stay  idle,  he  will  collide 
with  a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness.  If  he  is  within 
the  draft  age,  hr  will  be  made  aware  of  the  ‘Svork 
or  fight”  rule.  If  ho  is  beyond  the  draft  age,  he  will 
be  subject  to  the  “idler”  statute*  already  passed  by 
many  States,  On  the  other  hand,  a  worker  who  quits 
in  one  factory  cannot  get  (Covt  fatted  on  pnye  24) 
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A  stranger  heard  Henry  Schult2  say:  “I 
wish  my  boy  Arthur  was  in  the  German 
army/*  and  the  stranger  went  out  und 
told  a  policeman  of  this  treasonable  ut¬ 
terance. 

“Ho.  ho!'*  luughed  the  policeman.  uSo 
do  1.  You  don't  know  Arthur/' 

Henry  Schultz  once  saw  in  a  magazine 
an  advertisement  of  an  Eastern  college 
which  asserted  that  it  made  real  men  out 
of  its  students.  Mr.  Schultz  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  over  several  times  and  sent 
Arthur  to  the  school. 

Arthur  returned  after  a  term  and  went 
bouncing  into  his  father's  office  in  the 
packing  plant.  Arthur  wore  strange 
clothes  and  spoke  with  a  strange  accent. 
He  patted  hia  lips  with  a  silken  handker¬ 
chief  when  he  coughed. 

“Go  home!'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Schultz 
finally,  and  when  Arthur  had  left  Mr. 
Schultz  called  in  his  sccrrtary. 

*4My  boy  is  worse  than  ever!"  he 
moaned.  "Get  me  the  advertisement  that 
made  me  think  that  school  would  make  a 
man  out  of  Arthur.'* 

The  secretary  found  the  ad  and  laid  it 
before  Mr.  Schultz. 

“Take  a  telegram!"  he  ordered. 

“Going  to  raise  the  dickens  with  the 
school,  eh?"  the  secretary  observed. 

“School?  No/'  Mr.  Schultz  asserted. 
“I'm  going  to  hire  the  fellow  that  writes 
their  advertisements/*  And  he  did. 

Then  he  ae*t  Arthur  to  Yale  and  was 
elated  when  Arthur  made  the  baseball 
team  as  a  substitute  infielder.  but  the  next 
year  he  called  him  home  by  wire  when 
Arthur  sent  him  a  photograph  of  the  cast 
of  the  class  musical  comedy  in  which 
Arthur  played  one  of  the  soubrette*. 

Mr.  Schultz's  friends  told  him  it  wasn't 
all  Arthur's  fault.  Arthur  was  an  agree¬ 
able  sort  of  a  kid,  famed  ns  a  story-teller, 
the  life  of  every  party,  a  natural  come¬ 
dian — but  he  always  had  had  too  much 
money  to  spend.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
hia  mother  had  long  been  dead  had  much 
to  do  with  the  state  of  affairs. 

“lie's  my  own  boy,  ain't  he?**  Schultz 
would  storm.  “Where  do  you  come  in  tell¬ 
ing  me  I  shouldn't  give  him  money?  He's 
a  good  boy.  Some  day  hell  be  all  right. " 


EVERY  BAT 

BY  JEROME  BEATTY 


W! 


ILLUSTRATED 

AS  a  general  thing,  young  folks  shouldn't  be  en- 
•  couraged  in  their  efforts  to  improve  upon  the 
work  of  the  masters.  The  upstarts  only  profane  the 
models  they  work  from. 

New  York  bartenders  shoot  carbonated  water  into 
New  Orleans  gin  fizzes,  brides  ajld  chocolate  frost¬ 
ing  to  their  grandmother's  recipe  for  Washington 
pie,  musical-comedy  producers  interpolate  motor-car 
jokes  in  “Pinafore"  and  the  boys  return  to  the  farm 
from  the  agricultural  college  and  put  gas  grates  in 
the  old  fireplace. 

But  there's  one  young  fellow  that  improved  on 
the  masters  by  putting  a  little  up-to-date  zip  into 
their  work.  He  showed  Shakespeare,  Kipling. 
Pluto,  and  Solomon  where  to  dismount 

If  you  run  through  your  volume  of  “Familiar 
Quotations,"  which  is  a  best  seller  because  it  con¬ 
tains  only  unfamiliar  quotations,  you  will  find  that 
the  old  boys  have  had  much  to  say  about  the  philos¬ 
ophy  that  there's  something  worth  while  in  the 
worst  of  us.  All  the  literary  Ty  Cobbs  came  up  with 
that  thought  on  third  base,  took  a  hefty  swing,  and 
drove  it  home.  Their  work  was  neat.  But  it  re¬ 
mained  for  an  umpire  in  the  National  League  to 
show  how  much  better  it  could  be  done  with  mod¬ 
ern  improvements. 

m 

BILL  BYRON  is  this  umpire's  name,  and  his  act 
was  good.  It  was  as  if  he  had  stood  back  toler¬ 
antly  for  a  few  thousand  years  and  let  Aristotle, 
Pope,  Browning,  and  the  others  do  their  best  with 
the  thought.  Then,  finally  crowing  impatient,  he 
stopped  forward,  pushed  Biff.  Rudyard,  Alexander. 
Robert,  and  the  rest  firmly  out  of  the  way  and  said: 
“Now'  if  you  fellows  are  through.  1*11  show  you  how 
to  put  that  idrn  over."  And  he  showed  them. 

It  was  at  the  Polo  Grounds  one  hot  afternoon 
when  the  Giants  needed  a  few  runs  and  had  a  couple 
of  men  on  base.  Dave  Robertson  was  due  at  the 


plate,  and  Byron  turned  and  saw  that  the  Giant  out¬ 
fielder,  instead* of  hurrying  up  to  take  his  turn,  was 
hefting  the  bats  in  front  of  the  Giant  bench,  pick- 
tag  them  over  as  carefully  as  an  old  lady  looking  at 
sweet  corn  that  she's  buying  from  a  strange  huckster. 

“Hurry  up.  Dave,"  said  Byron.  “There's  hits  in 
every  bat,  if  you  only  swing  'em  right" 

There  it  was,  said  hrtter  than  ever  before !  “There’s 
hits  in  every  hat,  if  you  only  swing  'em  right!" 

ARTHUR  SCHULTZ  was  the  kind  of  a  hut  that 
Dave  Robertson  would  have  thrown  aside  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Even  an  English  boy,  playing  rounders,  would 
know  that  there  wouldn't  even  be  a  foul  tip  in  a  stick 
like  Arthur  Schultz,  no  matter  who  swung  it,  no 
matter  who  was  pitching.  Not  that  this  is  an  effort 
to  show  up  Bill  Byron  or  his  fellow  philosophers. 
They're  all  right,  those  birds  are.  But — 

The  dope  books  are  full  of  historical  bonyhead 
plays.  There  was  Lot's  wife  who.  in  spite  of  sound 
advice  to  keep  sprinting  until  she  got  to  first,  paused 
and  looked  back  to  sec  what  the  catcher  was  doing. 
There  was  Jesse  James,  who  got  up  on  a  chair  to 
straighten  a  picture  and  for  the  first  and  last  time 
took  his  eye  off  the  ball.  There  were  the  Zimmer¬ 
man  ns,  the  German  “diplomat’’  who  told  Mexico  she 
could  have  Texas  -  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  go  and 
take  it;  and  the  Giant  third  baseman  who  chased 
Eddie  Collins  home.  There  was  John  Anderson,  who 
stole  second  with  bases  full;  Fred  Merkle — 

And  Arthur  Schultz,  who  made  the  greatest  bone- 
hrad  play  of  all. 

Henry  Schultz.  Arthur's  father,  was  an  American 
citizen.  He  could  have  shown  you  naturalization 
papers  to  prove  it,  hut  he  never  did.  He  let  you 
ask  his  friends  or  his  enemies.  Almost  everybody 
in  El  Paso  admired  Henry  Schultz.  He  had  made  a 
pile  of  money  in  the  packing  business,  and  he  hated 
the  Kaiser.  He  didn't  say  so.  He  didn't  need  to. 


'HEN  he  returned  from  Yale  Arthur 
was  put  to  work  in  his  father's  p&ck- 
a  a  ing  plant.  He  was  given  an  executive  posi- 
^  ^  tion— "general  supervisor  of  office  serv¬ 

ice,"  he  called  himself.  His  duties  were 
to  watch  over  the  office  boys.  His  father 
paid  him  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  since 
Arthur  lived  at  home  and  used  one  of  his 
father’sears,  as  well  as  most  of  his  father's 
charge  accounts,  he  managed  to  get  along. 

When  the  new  year  arrived  Arthur 
Schultz  had  become  an  utter  economic  loss, 
a  superblack  sheep.  Then  he  met  Doro¬ 
thea  O'Rourke,  the  pretty  little  operator  in  the 
branch  telegraph  office  around  the  corner  from  the 
Schultz  packing  plant. 

It  was  one  of  the  days  that  Arthur  worked.  He 
went  to  the  telegraph  office  to  correct  some  mis¬ 
takes  he  had  made  in  bills,  and  to  his  great  delight 
he  found  that  the  manager  of  the  branch  was  a 
lovely  girl  with  sparkling  brown  eyes.  She  was  an 
efficient  young  person  and  lost  no  time  in  transact¬ 
ing  Arthur’s  business.  The  details  finished,  Arthur 
was  prone  to  pause. 

"I  hope,"  he  offered  carefully — “I  hope  there  will 
be  many  mistakes  so  that  I  can  come  often." 

Her  eyes  snapped.  She  took  a  quick  breath  as  if 
to  retort  sharply.  But  she  cuught  her  words  and 
said  only:  “You  seem  to  do  very  well  at  making 
mistakes." 

She  smiled  grimly  and  turned  away.  There  was 
a  double  meaning  in  her  words  that  Arthur  did  not 
miss.  Arthur  at  once  applied  himself  to  his  duties 
as  never  before.  He  began  to  arrive  at  the  office  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  stayed  late  in  the 
afternoon.  And  he  began  an  orgy  of  mistakes.  No 
ordinary  mistake  maker  had  Arthur  been  before. 
Now  he  was  a  past  master.  He  showed  what  a  first- 
class  error  artist  could  do  when  he  put  his  heart  into 
it.  Three  or  four  times  a  day  he  had  to  put  on  his 
hat  and  run  down  to  the  telegraph  office  to  apologize 
or  to  correct  ah  error  or  to  ask  if  there  wasn't  some¬ 
thing  he  could  apologize  for  or  if  there  wasn't  some 
error  he  had  overlooked, 

Arthur  was  raving  mad  in  his  sudden  love  for 
Dorothea  O'Rourke. 

At  first  she  rebuffed  him.  for  she  had  heard  of 
Arthur.  But  one  day  she  laughed  at  him,  and  Ar¬ 
thur,  who  was  no  mean  hand  at  understanding  girls, 
immediately  followed  up  his  advantage  und  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  her  to  her  home  in  his  ear  that  evening 
after  she  had  finished  work. 


Henry  Schultz  noticed  the  sudden  improvement  in 
Arthur  and  boasted  to  his  friends  about  how  Arthur 
was  taking  an  interest  in  the  business.  Two  months 
had  passed  without  Henry  Schultz  being?  called  upon 
to  pay  any  of  Arthur's  I.  O.  U.'s  or  to  call  up  the 
newspapers  to  usk  them  to  keep  out  any  story  about 
Arthur’s  escapades  in  restaurants. 

So  he  raised  Arthur’s  salary  to  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lar*  a  week  and  announced  that  Arthur  would  he 
made  assistant  to  the  assistant  general  manager,  an 
appointment  that  Arthur  declined  with  vehemence. 
His  explanation  was  that  he  was  doing  some  special 
work  on  his  present  job  and  that  he  didn’t  want  it 
interfered  with. 

“What  special  work?"  Henry  Schultx  scoffed. 

“In  connection  with  the  telegraph  service,”  Ar¬ 
thur  explained  solemnly.  “You’ll  find  out  about  it 
when  I’ve  finished  it." 


Henry  Schultz.  Most  of 
them  were  German*  who 
did  not  believe  os  he  did 
about  the  war,  who  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  traitor  to 
the  Fatherland.  Among 
these  Arthur  Schultz 
found  friends  who  gave 
him  work  to  do.  But  none 
of  his  jobs  lasted.  Arthur 
didn’t  know  how  to  work, 
and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  Dorothea,  who  had 
not  left  the  tclcgruph 
office,  was  the  only  visible 
means  of  support. 

Then  Arthur  disap¬ 
peared,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  word  came  from 
Mcco  that  Bill  Daniels 
had  signed  him  as  short¬ 
stop  for  the  Buzzards  in 
the  Arizona-New  Mexico 
League. 

Meco  is  a  tiny  mining 
town  that  lies  on  the  bor¬ 
der  line,  with  Mexico  just 
across  the  street  from  the 
post  office.  The  six-club 
league  of  which  Meco  was  a  member  played  a  abort 
season  and  flourished.  The  salaries  were  as  bad  as 
the  baseball  that  the  men  put  up,  but  not  even  the 
Cubs  in  their  pennant-winning  days  had  supporters 
more  loyal.  Several  times  enthusiastic  friends  of 
Bill  Daniels,  when  the  Buzzards  were  behind,  had 
offered  to  help  out  by  shooting  the  pitcher  of  the 
opposing  club,  but  Bill  never  would  let  them.  He 
was  superstitious  and  believed  that  shooting  a  pitcher 
never  helped. 


rate  for  helping  prize 
fighters  they  weren't 
worth  much  for  base¬ 
ball  club*. 

A  young  man  ap¬ 
proached  him. 

-Mr.  Daniels,”  he 
said,  “I  fain  would 
join  your  baseball 
club.” 

“Huh?”  said  Bill. 

“I  want  a  job  on 
your  team.” 

“What  have  you 
done?” 

“1  have  played 
shortstop  for  Yale;  I 
have  been  kicked  out 
by  my  father.” 

That  sounded  inter¬ 
esting  to  BilL  He  had 
never  heard  that  men 
who  had  been  kicked 
out  by  their  fathers 
were  good  luck,  but 
they  might  be  worth 
a  try. 

“What  else?”  he 
asked. 

The  young  man  paused.  “If  you  must  know,”  he 
answered  finally.  “I  have  conducted  an  exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  ever-present  problem  as  to 
why  vests  never  meet  trousers  in  the  back,  and  I 
have  found  a  cure.  It  is,  never  wear  a  vcsL” 

Bill  rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  peering  at  the 
young  man.  A  cartoonist  would  picture  the  scene 
by  drawing  a  dotted  line  from  Bill's  eye  to  the 
young  man’s. 

“I'll  give  you  sixty  a  month,”  said  Bill,  closing  in 
on  him  like  a  scientist  who  has  spied  a  rare  butterfly 
whose  capture  will  make  him  famous. 

“All  right.  My  nnmr  is  Schultz.  Arthur  Schultz.” 
“From  El  Paso?”  Bill  exclaimed. 

“The  same.” 

“The  guy  I’ve  read  in  the  papers  about?” 

“Right  M 

“You’re  hired.  Get  on  a  uniform,  ami  we'll  go 
over  and  I'll  bat  you  a  few  ground  balls.” 


HENRY  SCHULTZ  intended  to  investigate  the 
new  work,  whatever  it  was,  but  bigger  things 
came.  The  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany, 
and  Henry  Schultz  was  genuinely  glad. 

He  called  Arthur  into  his  office. 

“Son,”  he  said  solemnly,  “it’s  come.  We’re  going 
to  fight.  It's  not  just  for  us  over  here,  you  know. 
We’re  fighting  for  your  cousin  Otto  in  Berlin,  and 
his  babies,  and  all  the  other  babies  in  Germany.  Do 
you  know  it,  son?” 

” Yes,  father,”  Arthur  answered  quietly.  “I  know  it.” 
“Ill  hate  to  lose  you.”  He  stood  and  patted  his 
son  on  the  shoulder.  “But  it's  for  the  best  ” 
Arthur  hung  his  head  and  shuffled  his  feet  un¬ 
easily. 

“That’s  all,”  said  Hen!^1  Schultz.  And  Arthur 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  office. 

Kl  Paso  immediately  knew  it  was  in  the  war.  Its 
Mexican  troubles  had  put  it  close  to  the  army  and 
the  National  Guard,  and  it  was  glad  the  boys  were 
going  to  take  hold  of  a  real  job.  From  all  around 
they  came  to  volunteer.  The  streets  began  to  fill 
with  men  in  uniform,  recruiting  posters  went  up. 
and  the  silent  men  of  the  Secret  Service  came  drift¬ 
ing  into  town,  watching  the  Germans,  fleeing  from 
the  United  States,  who  were  U9ing  El  Paso  as  the 
gateway  into  Mexico. 

Sons  of  Henry  Schultz’s  friends  entered  training 
camps;  Henry  himself  placed  his  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  Arthur  Schultz  helped 
toward  winning  the  war  by  keeping  track  of  the  men 
who  left  the  plant  to  enlist.  He  put  the  stars  on  the 
service  flag. 

“Arthur  will  go  soon,”  Henry  Schultz  said  hope¬ 
fully.  “They  wont  need  to  draft  him.” 

The  Selective  Service  Bill  passed  Congress,  became 
u  law.  Hundreds  of  slackers  rushed  to  be  married. 

“Cowards!”  snarled  Henry  Schultz  as  he  sat  at 
home  reading  about  them  in  the  evening  paper. 
“Where’s  Arthur  to-night?”  he  asked  one  of  the 
servants. 

“He  took  the  car  out.  Said  he  would  be  hnck 
soon.” 

There  was  u  loud  and  unusual  honking  outside,  a 
rush  of  feet  on  the  porch,  und  Arthur  burst  into  the 
room,  pulling  behind  him  a  little  girl  with  sparkling 
brown  eyes. 

“Papa!  Look!”  he  exclaimed.  “My  wife!  We 
just  got  married!” 

Three  minutes  later  Arthur  and  his  bride  slunk 
out  of  Henry  Schultz's  home,  fleeing  from  abuse, 
oa*t  off,  homeless. 

There  were  many  men  in  El  Paso  who  hated 


Bilt  iron  the  most  nuperntitiouM  runs  in  hour  ball 


}ott  mini  to  do  ary  utlt  at  making  mistake* 
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BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 


GOOD,  regular  feeding!  That'*  what  a  real  man 
needs!  And  if  he  doesn't  get  it,  how  uo  you 
expect  him  to  think,  or  reason,  or  theorize,  or — 
anything? 

So  mused  Lieutenant  Flynn.  He  was  fresh  from 
a  bad  half  hour  with  the  commissioner  of  police. 
Instead  of  being  praised  for  his  activities  of  yester¬ 
day,  he  wag  condemned. 

"I  want  results/'  the  commissioner  had  aaid. 

Now,  in  his  own  office,  Flynn  bewailed  the  politics 
that  placed  civilians  in  command  of  uniformed  men 
who  knew  their  business.  Civilians  expected  so  much. 
They  didn't  realize  that  it  took  time  to  apprehend 
criminals.  And  because  they  didn't  realize  that, 
they  had  no  hesitation  in  telephoning  a  man.  drag- 
irin|?  him  awuy  from  u  nice  hot  breakfast,  and  bawl¬ 
ing  him  out.  He  glared  at  the  doorman.  “Well, 
what  do  you  want?” 

“Reporter  from  the  ‘Planet’  wants  to  talk  to  you, 
lootnant," 

“Tell  him  to  go  to  blazes!”  roared  Flynn. 

The  doorman  saluted  and  turned  away.  But  the 
newspapers,  with  their  occasional  flattering  commen¬ 
dations,  were  important  to  Flynn.  Moreover,  Morley 
of  the  “Planet**  hud  saved  him  from  making  a  fool 
of  himself  yesterday.  But  for  Morley  he  would  have 
publicly  accused  Kndicott  of  a  murder  that  he  had 
not  committed  and,  even  though  Kndicott  were  dead, 
the  resultant  hue  and  cry  would  have  been  unpleas¬ 
ant  for  a  detective  lieutenant  who  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  civilian  overlord. 

Flynn  reversed  himself  immediately.  “Show  him 
in.  I'll  tell  him  myself/'  he  added,  as  a  sop  to  pride. 

The  doorman  grinned  as  he  left  the  office.  The 
“loot*'  was  in  a  fine  humor  this  fine  morning. 

•‘He's  as  cheerful  as  a  pro-German  to-day,”  he  con¬ 
fided  to  the  man  from  the  “PlaneL” 

Morley  smiled.  He  was  cheerful.  He  was  always 
cheerful  when  a  piece  of  news  was  elusive.  When 
he  had  found  it,  and  printed  it,  he  was  a  solemn 
sort  of  individual.  But  on  the  trail  he  was  differ¬ 
ent.  He  beamed  upon  Lieutenant  Flynn  as  he  en¬ 
tered  the  office. 

Flynn  stared  at  him.  “Thought  you  worked  on 
a  morning  paper,  Morley,”  he  growled.  “What  you 
doin’  around  so  early  in  the  day?” 

“Busy-bee  stuff,  lieutenant,”  answered  the  re¬ 
porter.  “Been  having  headaches  lately.  Working 
too  hard.  Doctors  advise  early  rising.  Thuught 
I’d  come  down  and  have  a  little  chat  with  you  and 
give  you  a  great  big,  fat  cigar/’ 

Flynn  looked  at  the  great  big,  fat  cigar.  “Fifty- 
center/*  he  commented,  holding  the  cigar  to  his  nose. 
He  laid  it  precious¬ 
ly  away  in  his  desk. 

“After  dinner,"  he 
matod.  ile  the 


to  let  you  talk  to  Endicott 'a  servant,  Morley,” 
said  Flynn. 

Morley  raised  his  eyebrows.  “So  soon?  Do  you  w  > 

have  wireless  here,  or — "  ml  * l  ^  * 

“Cadoza  phoned  down  before  you’d  .7%^*  ’  'f  llfti  7 1  i 

left  the  building  ”  chuckled  Flynn.  '  ^7 ti  C 

“A  worthy  soul,  devoted  to  his  life’s  a54l  V  A[  1>/U 

labor.  But  why  mention  me  especially?  .1  1 

Every  other  paper  in  town  had  a  mar  \  tie 

trying  to  get  to  the  negro.”  ^ 1  Ifcyv.  «  jH 

“Maybe”— and  Flynn  was  the  least  m  t  jHIAifl  > 

bit  sour — “he  thought  you'd  fake  art  J.  >  *  \  ar  t 

interview,  and  he  wanted  me  to  w  arn  ML  *  ^  \  1  / 

“Very  thin,  lieutenant”  Morley  etill  #F  ' 

smiled  cheerfully,  but  his  eyes  wen  flfnj 

sober.  He  had  helped  Flynn  last  night  i  \ 

but — Flynn  was  not  a  grateful  sort  i 1  1 J 

Too  often  the  ‘Planet"  had  publish**!  ^  l  ll  *  a  if  \r  Vy 

important  the  police  ha>  *  ;  1>  . A*  lV  A 

stumbled  there  a  *  yr  aJ[* 

tain  in  the  of  Flynn  l  I 

before  He  had  always  something  t* 

wh..t  ft  ,  aa’v  a,. 

might  be  abb*  to  <!<>  f.»r  him  '  ,  ' 

"I  suppose*/*  he  -U  d  carelessly,  “tha1  •  t  Tj  -U^V  ' '  '  < 

Kndicott’s  relative*  ha\e  claimed  h.  T  & 

»>od>—  MU 

Hynn  r»i»trd  the  inn-lrj^nrw  H<  ^ 

JlT> 

own  !  'Sn 

a  on  nearrt  '  Jr 

than  And  they’d  hardly  (JHlvJh 

have  time  to  wire  even  by  now.  What’s  f  W  f 

the  idea?"  ife  v '  w 

“Trade?”  queried  Morley. 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“An  interview  with  Endicott's  serv- 

wit  twnty-four  hours  before  anyone  •<//•«  another  ten  to  get  In  Breen',  room" 

else  has  one. 

It  was  hard.  It  was  terribly  hard. 

How  a  newspaper  man,  who  didn't  take  himself  or  was  momentarily  cast  down.  But  his  cheerfulness 
hia  work — apparently,  aeriooaly,  could  always  run  almost  immediately  returned.  The  more  obstacles 
across  something  that  the  police  would  give  their  eye-  the  more  fun. 

teeth  to  run  across!  It  stumped  Flynn.  But  Morley  “Thanks,  lieutenant.  111  give  you  a  ring  every 
wa*  always  honest.  If  hr  made  terms,  it  was  because  so  often.  By-bye.” 
he  had  something  to  exchange.  And,  after  all,  the 

business  of  the  police  was  to  apprehend  perpetrators  TUTORLEY  had  only  one  job  at  a  time:  lo  get  to 
of  crime.  If  granting  n  favor  to  a  newspaper  man  the  bottom  of  whatever  it  was  that  engaged  his 

helped  police  business —  attention  at  the  moment.  He  had  an  advantage  over 

“What  you  got?”  demanded  the  lieutenant.  the  police  in  this;  over  Lieutenant  Flynn.  To  offset 

“Better  wire  Endicott's  distant  relatives  that  it’s  this  advantage,  Flynn  had  system,  organization,  vast 
a  mistake.”  resources  behind  him.  It  was  about  fifty-fifty,  Mor- 

“Kh?”  Flynn  was  genu-  ley  told  himself, 
incly  surprised.  “What  do  He  had  not  discussed  the  substitution  of  another 
you  mean?”  body  for  that  of  Endicott.  Beyond  stating  the 

m  “1  went  to  the  mortuary  fact  to  Flynn,  the  matter  had  not  been  hashed  over. 

at  Greenwich  this  morning.  The  lieutenant  would  have  been  willing  enough  to 
Fact  is.  lieutenant.  I  went  out  get  Morley*  Ideas,  and  Morley  would  have  been  per- 
Ihcre  lust  night.  The  story  fectly  willing  to  listen  to  Flynn.  But — they  worked 
looked  bigger  to  me  every  for  different  employers.  Bath  served  the  public,  but 
,  minute.  And  uftcr  I'd  turned  Flynn  had  his  commissioner,  and  the  newspaper  man 

in  my  eopy— well,  I  felt  rest-  had  his  managing  editor.  Gingerly  they  exchanged 

less.  I  slept  in  Greenwich,  tips,  or  favors,  each  praying  in  his  heart  that  he 

and  the  first  thing  this  morn-  would  beat  the  other  fellow  to  final  solution, 

ing  1  went  over  to  view  Endi-  Morley  reviewed  the  situation.  He  was  the  best 
cott's  body.  I  don't  know  newspaper  sleuth  in  the  city,  and  he  had  attained 

why.  I  just  did,  that's  all."  that  enviable  rank  by  an  uncanny  knack  of  finding  the 

“And  it  wasn’t  Kndicott?  weak  link  In  a  chain  of  events  and  pounding  away 

But  how  did  you  know?”  ut  that  link  with  remarkable  patience.  And  the 

“1  interviewed  Endicott  weakest  link  was  always  the  one  concerning  which 

when  he  returned  from  infurmution  might  reudily  be  obtained.  There  were 

France.  He  wore  a  glove  on  four  persons  involved  in  the  mystery — five,  if  he 

his  right  hand.  Matter  of  included  the  dead  man  who  wore  Endicott’s  clothing, 

fact,  he  wore  two  gloves,  but  carried  Endicott’s  pocketbook,  but  who  was  not 

the  right  one  was  very  large.  Farley  Endicott:  The  woman  who  had  telephoned 

He  said  that  it  covered  a  Lieutenant  Flynn;  the  servant  of  Endicott;  the  dead 

bandage.  Burn,  he  told  me.  ex-convict;  and  Farley  Endicott  himself.  These  were 

Now,  that  was  some  four  the  four  persons  brought  together  by  tragedy,  form- 

months  ago.  but  a  burr  that  ing  the  end*  or  the  middle  of  a  chain  of  mystery, 

had  to  lie  bandaged  so  long  Endicott  could  not  be  found.  His  only  intimate 
after  the  injury  —  Endicott  friend,  one  Sum  Whitney,  hud  disappeared.  No  one 
had  been  in  a  hospital  a  week  remained  who  knew  anything — and  the  reporter*  of 

before  he  sailed  for  America  the  afternoon  paper*,  judging  by  the  late  editions, 

— must  have  been  some  burn,  had  tried  pretty  hard  to  learn  something  of  Kndi- 

It  would  leave  a  scar.  There  cott's  recent  doings — about  Endicott’s  life  of  recent 

wasn't  any/’  days  or  week*. 

You  our  interview  with  the  negro,"  said  The  negro  servant  could  not  talk  just  now.  The 

I-  in  instar  !.\  “Hut” — and  there  was  a  trace  of  woman  of  the  telephone  was  not  accessible.  And 
mulirr  i m  hi  ;onc* — “that  won’t  be  far  a  while  yet.  Breen  was  dead.  But  Breen  had  a  record,  a  crlrm- 

I  hi  .•  i  -  ..im  that  trying  to  talk  might  kill  him.”  rial  record.  Although  he  had  not  been  in  the  clutches 


"tiny  outride  ha*  some  *or/ 
5  of  Upon  flit  Endicott  story" 


*'fco  Cuuoxa  said,  but  1  didn’t  believe  him/*  Morley  of  the  police  lately,  still —  (tuirLmi  rtf  ok  pi vje  Tl) 


A  Challenge  Accepted 

HE  labor  situation  in  Great  Britain  has  reached  a  phase  which 
excites  the  anxious  interest  of  ull  the  Allied  nations.  From  time 
to  time  we  have  had  intimation  that  n  group  of  labor  leaders  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  internationalists  were  preparing  to  challenge  the 
,,  Government  on  its  war  policy  and  its  peace  objectives.  These  will¬ 
ful  and  headstrong  men  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the  British 
public.  They  do  not  even  pretend  to  speak  for  organized  labor  as 
a  whole.  They  represent  at  moat  leas  than  one-third  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  so  great  is  their  assurance  that 
they  aim  to  compel  the  Government  not  only  to  make  an  immediate 
and  specific  avowul  of  its  peace  intentions,  but  to  submit  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  them  for  approval!  As  an  alternative  they  threaten  to 
call  strikes  in  the  munition  and  other  essential  industries.  The 
great  strike  of  munition  workers  in  progress  during  the  month 
of  July  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  coming  political  demands,  a  kind 
of  flourish  and  challenge,  to  boast  the  power  they  can  wield  if  the 
demands  are  not  granted. 

'  Lloyd  George  apparently  has  determined,  and  not  too  soon, 
to  meet  this  challenge  standing  up.  Late  in  July  he  gave  public 
notice  that  if  the  munition  strike  was  not  ended  on  a  day  named 
he  would  conscript  all  of  the  strikers  of  draft  age  and  send  them 
to  join  the  army  abroad.  That  is  a  “work  or  fight”  order  that  will 
appeal  to  the  burly  intelligence  of  the  average  man  who  enn  see  no 
reason  why  highly  paid  operatives  should  be  exempt  from  service 
in  the  war  or  subject  only  to  occasional  and  self-determined  service 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  community  in  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  dic¬ 
tates  of  military  necessity  without  privilege  of  appeal.  And  the 
same  average  man  will  not  willingly  concede  the  right  of  these  labor 
leaders,  few  in  number  and  with  a  relatively  small  following,  to  use 
the  sacrifices  of  the  troops  at  the  front  and  the  civilian  population 
at  home  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  domestic  politics.  At  any  rate, 
the  Premier  had  only  to  make  his  announcement  to  send  the  “young 
hotheads”  back  to  their  work.  Now  their  grievances,  if  they  have 
any,  will  be  adjusted  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  But  the  danger 
is  not  yet  over,  and  will  not  be  over  while  the  ambitious  leaders 
are  able  at  any  time  they  choose  to  level  a  gun  at  the  Government 
and  bid  it  stand  and  deliver. 

On  Thin  Side 

ORTUNATELY  there  never  has  been  a  powerful  labor  party 
in  this  country.  Politicians  who  have  “gone  out  after  the  labor 
vote”  have  found  it  an  elusive  and  disappointing  quantity,  and 
have 'wept  over  the  “ingratitude"  of  the  workingman.  The  truth 
is  that  the  American  Workingman,  unlike  the  Englishman,  refuses 
to  be  placed  and  kept  in  a  caste,  political  or  social.  He  properly 
leaves  the  business  of  collective  bargaining  to  his  representatives. 
But  when  he  votes  he  votes  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  union  man. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  labor  situation  in 
the  United  States  is  satisfactory.  There  are  still  too  many  disputes, 
too  many  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes.  Appeals  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  workers  have  met  with  an  amazing  response  in  ship¬ 
yards  and  steel  mills.  But  in  some  quarters  they  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  We  read  of  a  strike  in  an  essential  industry  against 
the  advice  of  the  War  Labor  Board;  of  a  threatened  strike  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  it  is  even  reported  that  a  general  strike  will  be 
called  unless  MOONEY  is  sot  free  in  California. 

Most  of  the  strikes  end  quickly.  Most  of  the  threats  go  up 
in  smoke.  They  are  openly  condemned  by  the  mass  of  union 
men.  Yet  they  cause  uneasiness  and  distrust  at  a  time  when 
these  feelings  are  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  How  long 
will  the  agitators  of  the  minority  remain  indifferent  to  sane 
advice  from  the  moderate  element?  They  ought  to  be  able 
to  guess  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  from  the  repeated 
suggestion  that  men  of  draft  age  who  strike  before  submitting 
their  claims  to  arbitration  by  properly  constituted  authorities 
be  moved  up  to  Class  A  and  sent  to  the  front.  This  suggestion 
undoubtedly  springs  from  a  knowledge  of  public  sentiment  to-day, 
and  its  drift. 

Collier’s,  with  other  friends  of  the  unions,  appeals  to  the  dis¬ 
contented  leaders  to  forgo  their  opportunities  for  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  and  join  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  generous  contribution 
to  the  service  of  the  country.  They  cannot  pretend  that  labor  has 
not  been  well  treated  by  the  Administration.  There  are  complaints 
on  the  other  side.  tabor  is  more  amply  protected  than  any  other 
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part  of  the  community  in  its  rights  and  privileges.  It  has  been 
showered  with  compliments.  It  receives  a  rate  of  wages  unheard 
of  before.  It  sits  in  the  Cabinet  and  rules  most  of  the  industrial 
lxiards  of  the  Government.  No  one  grudges  the  mechanic  his  pros¬ 
perity.  No  one,  with  good  sense,  wants  to  curtail  the  legitimate 
power  of  the  unions.  But  such  a  disparity  as  exists  between  the 
privileged  workingman  at  home,  who  works  when  he  likes  and  idles 
or  strikes  when  he  pleases,  and  the  soldiers  and  civilians  who  ar< 
compelled  to  ol>ey  without  dispute  the  orders  from  Washingtoi 
is  intolerable.  It  seems  especially  hateful  that  strikes  should  be 
going  on  and  reports  printed  of  slackness  in  even  a  small  numbei 
of  essential  industries  at  a  time  when  the  lists  of  casualties  at 
the  front  darken  thousands  of  homes.  As  a  paper  maker  in  the 
army  remarked  when  he  heard  of  the  strike  in  his  trade :  “This  is 
a  hell  of  a  time  to  call  a  strike.” 

We  say  all  this  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  admonition  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  but  aggressive  faction  of  American  workingmen.  The 
majority  are  committed  heart  and  soul  to  the  war.  They  have  done 
wonderful  things.  But  the  leaders  who  have  failed  to  comprehend 
the  austere  nature  of  the  task  set  for  the  American  people,  and 
who  are  obstructing  the  military  plans  of  the  Government,  should 
take  heed  of  the  signs. 

Fortunately,  theGovernment  is  not  working  entirely  in  the  dark. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  is  himself  a  labor  leader.  We  shall 
soon  know  in  which  camp  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stands. 

Balancing  the  War  Ledger 

UR  newspapers  have  now  published,  for  the  fourth  time,  their 
annual  reviews  of  war  history,  the  list  of  war  declarations  with 
dates,  the  list  of  principal  battles  on  land  and  sea,  etc.,  etc.  The 
war  review  it  would  interest  us  to  draw  up  (if  any)  would  be 
no  more  statistical  than  the  rest,  but  would  include  also  a  partial 
list  of  diplomatic  triumphs  and  blunders,  of  politico-economic  mis¬ 
takes,  and  of  politicians  scrapped,  in  different  lands,  by  Maiu*: 
all  this  to  serve  for  future  reference  and  leading.  The  costly  trag¬ 
edy  of  ignorant  and  half-hearted  blundering  by  the  Allies  in  their 
Balkan  policy  and  Dardanelles  adventure;  the  wabbling  of  Allied 
statesmen  before  the  question:  “Shall  we  permit  socialist  con¬ 
gresses,  or  discussion  of  our  war  aims?"  the  delay  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  those  war  aims  (Wilson  at  last  setting  the  example), 
the  lack  of  foresight  and  intelligence  in  dealing  with  Russia,  mis¬ 
led  and  misunderstood. 

On  the  diplomatic  page  in  the  War  Ledger  we  should  give 
an  enormous  credit  to  our  allies  of  Britain  and  France  for 
their  tact  in  dealing  with  America  during  the  three  years  we 
took  to  “make  up  our  minds.”  We  should  set  down  as  against 
Allied  intelligence  the  long  delay  in  arriving  at  a  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  under  FocH — gloriously  justified;  but  we  should  not  linger 
on  this  chapter,  for  the  hesitation  was  natural,  however  foolish. 
We  should  recall  the  thrill  that  vivified  the  United  States  when  the 
French  Commission  headed  by  Jofkre  and  Viviani  came  to  us  ill 
1917.  We  should  realize,  in  connection  with  the  calling  off  of  the 
April,  1917,  offensive,  when  M.  Painleve  was  War  Minister,  and  in 
connection  with  the  pacifist  campaign  of  1917  and  the  near-treason¬ 
able  machinations  of  former  Minister  Malvy,  how  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  it  was,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Alliance  and  of  heroic 
France,  that  the  early  presence  of  some  sort  of  an  American  army 
should  serve  that  war-weary  land  as  a  counterirritant  against  the 
faint  hearts.  We  should  regard  as  highly  important  the  French  tour 
of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  in  the  spring  of  1918:  from  that  tour,  and 
the  German  offensive  of  March,  date  the  acceleration  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  effort,  and  especially  of  the  transport  of  American  soldiers, 
without  which  our  entrance  into  the  war  would  have  proved  a 
useless  sacrifice. 

And  probably  we  should  wind  up  our  war  review  (not  that 
we  shall  really  write  one)  by  quoting  one  of  those  soldiers'  letters 
which  we’re  so  proud  to  receive;  a  letter  like  that  of  our  friend 
Connie  Murphy  telling  Mary  Sullivan  that  “it  surely  has  been 
a  hard  game  so  far.  but  I  have  stood  it  well  up  to  date.  War  is 
no  cinch,  but  it’s  made  us  all  realize  what  a  good  place  home  really 
is,  and  everybody’s  a  little  friendlier.  Say,  if  the  war  hadn’t  hap¬ 
pened  the  United  States  would  have  been  a  country  only  in  name 
in  less  than  five  years.  Now  we’re  all  united.  Germany  has  hit 
all  the  curves  so  far.  and  she’s  knocked  Russia  clear  out  of  the  box, 
hut  we’ll  win  the  game  even  if  it  takes  extra  innings  to  do  it!” 


Editorials 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

i  h*m  Cafpvrjit  CWc  «/  tkfjktJ  aruii/rj  U  ku  k*Hk*r  in  JnJiunu ) 
DEAA  rtROTHER  I'RASK: 

You  iwkcJ  me  some  time  .»go  to  got  you  small  wuvomrs  from 
the  front,  and  yesterday  1  had  die  opportunity,  for  in  a  big  air 
battle  1  saw  a  Cornua  plane  biting  to  the  ground  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  us,  and  I  gave  chaac.  and  procured  the  enclosure. 
You  may  not  know  just  what  part  of  the  machine  it  was.  but 
it  is  a  part  of  die  rubber  tire 

It  will  talk  fur  itself, os  to  how  the  machine  was  on  lire;  and 
1  may  inform  you  due  the  occupants  consisted  of  a  captain 
and  his  assistant.  The  captain  jumped  from  the  machine*  or 
maybe  he  fell  when  it  was  about  a  half  mile  . in  the  air,  and 
the  other  occupant,  was  still  in  the  seat  when  it  landed,  but 
haJ  his  hand  parallel  to  his  forehead,  and  we  arc  of  the  opinion 
that  he  committed  suicide,  as  his  pistol  lay  m  the  bottom  of  the 
machine.  It  was  all  I  was  able  to  procure,  and  1  procured  it 
under  many  diJfxultics,  but  as  sure  as  I  live,  it  came  from  a 
German  airplane  which  was  in  buttle  above  our  heads,  and 
downed  amid  flames.  " 

The  airplane  itself  looked  a &  if  it  was  a  captured  one,  as 
it  contained  some  American  mechanism,  also  some  English 
The  piece  of  rubber,  when  I  received  it.  was  fresh  from  the 
burn,  but  I  suppose  by  the  time  it  reaches  you,  the  odor  will 
have  evaporated.  The  tire  was  of  German  make,  as  Ckrnun 
reading  could  be  recognized  on  it.  Tlve  Allies  are  sure  superior 
in  the  air,  tor  they  arc  downing  them  mighty  fast  these  days, 
especially  the  lose  few  days  in  our  neighlxirtujod.  Of  course  1 
was  not  allowed  to  go  up  to  it  immediately,  as  the  machine 
contained  botnb*  and  machine  gun  bullets,  also  a  camera  which 
was  not  damaged  in  the  least 

I  am  in  the  best  of  health.  Your  brother, 

■*"  *  Lawrlnce. 

*  4  J-  ' 


What9*  Wrong  with  the  German  Pres* 

AM  EMBER  of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Research,  Mr. 

Victor  S.  Clark,  reports  in  the  "Atlantic*  on  “The  German 
Preaa  and  German  Opinion."  Some  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Maximilian  Harden  is  not  the  only  German  journal¬ 
ist  who  criticizes  his  Government  "The  Berlin  papers  attacked 
the  Prussian  food  administration  last  winter  quite  as  savagely 
as  any  American  papers  attacked  the  mistakes  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Peace  policies,  economic  measures,  political  reforms, 
and  social  movements  are  argued  with  vehemence  and  abundant 

facts.  . . .  Many  will  recall  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  January  message  was  to 
be  distributed  over  hostile  terri¬ 
tory  by  Allied  airmen,  and  that 
the  German  Government  threat¬ 
ened  reprisals  upon  aviators  cap¬ 
tured  while  thus  engaged.  The 
truth  is  that  the  message  was  im¬ 
mediately  printed  in  the  ‘Reichfe 
anzeiger/  the  official  gazette  of 
the  Imperial  Government*  and 
was  widely  reprinted  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  Germany/' 

On  the  basis  of  such  inci¬ 
dents,  it  would  be  easy  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  "freedom"  of  the 
German  press.  An  American 
avoids  that  temptation  just  as 
he  avoids  fooling  himself  into 
supposing  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
telligence  at  all  in  enemy  editors 
or  generals  or  politicians,  and 
no  news  in  their  newspapers. 

even  intelligent  oppo- 
Germany  to  the  een- 
Says  the  "Frankfurter 


There  is 
sition  in 
sorship. 

Zeitung": 

So  long  a*  censorship  is  considered 
indiHpvnsablv*  it  should  be  limited  to 
purely  military  matter*.  Above  all. 
it  should  keep  its  flneers  out  of  other 
things  and  its  attempts  to  gag 
th«  organs  of  public  opinion.  Other¬ 
wise  its  effect  in  to  discredit  the  press, 
both  at  home  and  ubrtmd,  and  to  raise 
doubts  a.^to  Its  independence  Confi¬ 
dence  in  the  press  is  too  Important 
an  asset  for  Germany  to  sacrifice  to 
the  blunders  of  censors. 

Another  Ally  of  Ours 

THE  really  capable  historian 
of  this  war  will  not  fail  to 
note  that  in  mid  July.  1918.  the 
far-spreading  grain  fields  of  Da¬ 
kota.  Minnesota,  and  Montana  were  invigorated  by  three  days'  rain. 
The  clamorous  rush  of  airplane,  artillery,  and  ship  manufacture  got 
twenty  times,  more  space  in  the  daily  papers,  but  that  timely  rain 
means  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  The  very  clouds  were  on  our 
side  last  month. 

Paths 


One  Newspaper  Man  Abroad 


SOME  ONE  asked  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the*  New  York 
"Evening  Post”  if  he  had  stayed  in  Paris  "all  through  the 
war."  "Which  war?"  countered  the  correspondent.  For  the 
"Post"  man  had  gone  through  the  siege  days  of  *71  as  well 
as  the  Taube  days  of  1914  and  the  Gotha  nights  and  Big 
Bertha  mornings  of  191K.  Very  calmly,  very  sympathetically, 
very  learnedly  (being  one  of  those  rare  Paris  correspondents 
who  has  a  classical  "background"  and  also  really  knows  France 
— not  being  a  casual  recruit  from  the  sporting  page  or  the  police 
courts)  the  dean  of  the  English- 
writing  journalists  of  Paris  goes 
on  telling  his  paper  in  weekly 
or  semi  weekly  letters  what  he 
sees  and  hears  ami  guesses  of 
the  world  news  which  Paris 
makes  or  exchanges.  More  than 
his  colleagues,  the  white-bearded 
correspondent  of  the  paper 
BRYANT  once  edited  deals  in 
reminiscence  and  casual  anec¬ 
dote:  leisurely,  and  more  often 
sage  than  fervid,  he  reports  on 
thingH  as  they  seem  really  to  be 
rather  than  as  readers  a  quarter 
of  the  way  around  the  world 
would  like  things  to  be.  But  one 
of  his  recent  letters  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  ;  one  felt  in  reading  it 
that  the  veteran  correspondent 
had  unmistakably  thrilled  to  the 
moment  he  recorded : 

Suddenly,  from  the  Madeleine  to 
St.  Deniti’ft  Gate — two  miles  along  the 
Paris  Boulevard  which  African  mon¬ 
arch*  long  to  m*c — there  i*  a  murmur 
rising  to  a  roar,  wave  upon  wave— 

“The  Americans!  The  Americans!" 

For  an  hour  they  pats,  crowded 
into  their  motor  wagons,  with  their 
motorcycles*  side  cars,  reor  cars,  all 
the  American  automobile  inventions, 
alongside  and  in  between — all  on  their 
way  to  defend  Pnria.  The  men  art* 
tunned  and  lit.  They  smile  wide  und 
wave  their  broad  felt  hats  over  their 
close-cropped  head*  to  the  surprised 
crowd.  Girls  run  up  to  them  with 
roses  and  they  stick  the  flower*  in 
the  barrels  of  their  short,  shining 
steel  rifles.  On  ward  they  go,  as  a 
film  at  tike  cinema.  Later  we  know 
that,  through  the  warm  ifternoun, 
trains  loaded  with  just  such  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  have  been  pausing  over 
the  belt  lines  outside  the  city.  It  was 
a  wholesome  thought  to  give  Paris 
a  sight  of  the  new  defenders. 

For  a  newspaper  man  who  for  long  years  has  been  helping 
to  make  France  better  understood  in  America,  and  to  bring  the 
two  republics  nearer  to  one  another,  the  chance  to  describe  the 
events  of  that  day  in  June,  1918,  must  have  come  as  a  truly  great 
occasion.  We  know  Stcddard  Dewey  and  we  cun  appreciate  the 
emotion  underlying  his  description  of  a  historic  event  comparable 
with  Gallieni's  act  in  1914  in  loading  the  soldiers  of  the  Paris 
garrison  in  taxicabs  and  sending  them  out  to  help  win  that  first 
Marne  victory  which  raised  three  names  to  enduring  fame:  his 
own,  JoFFRE,  and  FOCH. 

D9  Artagnan  Is  Not  Dead — 

NE  of  the  soldiers*  letters  that  we've  seen  comes  from  a  soldier 
of  the  sea.  Here's  a  paragraph : 

BcLwc  me,  dear,  the  French  think  there  i*  txolody  liko  a  marine.  All  th^ 
French  officers  salute  u  marine,  fr  m  u  private  up.  All  they  look  for  i«  the 
marine  insignia,  and  up  goe*  their  ho-d  in  their  odd  *a!uti\  From  here  to 
the  front  the  marine  brine*  from  the  Frenchman's  bps  Uus  cry  of  “Vive  vita 
Antfrkatne  !H 

1)  Artagnan  is  not  dt.«i — tv-^ugh  he  doesn't  speak  perfect  French 
a"iy  more.  Apparently  he  eerv e  1  a  while  on  our  Mexican  border 
and  now  he's  joined  the  U.  S.  marines! 


OUT  on  vacation  one  sees  that  man’s  mark  upon  this  earth  has 
been  made  ratlier  outside  ihe  city.  Street  pavements  have  no 
response  for  our  passing  and  the  crowd  men  mutually  obliterate 
all  trace  of  themselves,  but  in  the  open  count ry^ the  trails  that  our 
human  life  has  blazed  are  everywhere.  A  path -.will  ramble  up  over 
the  ridges  on  a  short  cut  to  the  neighboring  village;  little  paths 
dodge  in  and  out  among  the  wayside  woods,  making  ever  so  vivid 
a  pattern  picture  of  children  on  their  way  to  school;  other  paths 
slope  more  directly  down  through  meadow  ami  lowland  to  the  river 
banks  where  small  buys,  cows,  and  fishermen  take  to  the  water 
for  their  several  uses.  There’s  magic  in  any  path  at  night  and 
morning*  sadness  in  those  choking  to  an  end  in  weeds,  joy  in  those 
kept  clean  by  the  life  that  flows  its  way.  In  the  scent  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  these  dim  enduring  trails  one  feels  again  what  we  owe  tho  e 
whose  feet  are  now  set  in  flaming  paths  of  battle  along  the  Marne, 
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Style  and  Quality  and— Economy 


In  this  Maxwell  Motor  Car  you  find  these  three  most  desirable 
features  combined. 

Up  to  the  minute  in  body  design  and  finish 

Mechanically,  the  product  of  a  great  organization  of  specialists— 
engineers,  metallurgists  and  production  experts 

Its  economy  and  its  reliability,  matters  not  of  mere  conjecture, 
nor  of  promise,  but  of  officially  demonstrated  fact ; — 

These  are  the  reasons  why  today  more  automobiles  of  this  model 
are  in  hands  of  owners  than  of  any  other  comparable  car. 


For  five  years  this  chassis  has  been  standard. 


250,000  discriminating  owners  proudly  drive  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  endorse  your  good  taste,  and  your  good  judgment 
when  you  select  a  Maxwell  for  yours. 

As  long  as  the  present  price  ($825  f.  o.  b.  factory)  obtains,  this 
beautiful,  roomy,  five-passenger  car  is  wonderful  value.  Busi¬ 
ness  car  or  roadster,  same  price. 


In  Canada  the  price  for  both  models  is  $1 175,  fio.b.  Windsor.  Ont. 

Your  MdiH-f//  distributor  wit!  furnish  you  futt 
AAA.  Official  data  on  that  famous  23. 023 -mile 
non-stop  last — 44  dnys-and  nights  running  The 
figures  for  time  and  distance ;  miles  par  hour  and 
mdet  par  gallon  of  gasoline  are  all  World's  Records 

Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Inc. 

Detroit.  Michigan 
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himself.  He  was  such  a  bad  shortstop  that  Bill 
Daniels  played  him  only  once.  But  his  imitation  of 
how  Charlie  Chnplin  would  imitate  Douglas  Fair- 
banks  was  a  riot  and  brought  out  the  crowds. 

Bill  was  satisfied.  The  Buzzards  had  started  a 
winning  streak  anil  in  his  heart  he  believed  Arthur 
Schultz  was  the  cause.  In  his  interviews  with  the 
reporters,  however,  he  pointed  out  the  clever  feats 
of  quick  thinking  on  his  part  that  so  often  turned 
defeat  into  victory.  About  the  only  quick  thinking 
Bill  really  did  was  to  remember  to  carry  out  the 
game  in  the  hall  bag  in  the  eighth  inning.  He 
wouldn’t  trust  this  important  duty  to  anyone  else. 
Since  the  fans  knew  huw  he  felt  about  it,  and  real¬ 
izing  themselves  that  the  idea  had  no  little  merit  - 
as  proved  by  exhaustive  tests — they  rather  encour¬ 
aged  him  and  cheered  him  every  time  he 
Ptarted  out  of  the  lot  with  the  game  in  the 
bag.  Outside,  soldiers  and  townsfolk  wclromed 
his  appearance  with  the  bag  and  applauded  as 
he  ran  from  the  gate  across  to  his  hotel,  for 
when  he  appeared  they  knew  the  game  wus 
us  good  as  won. 

HENRY  SCHULTZ  sat  at  his  desk,  mumbling 
to  himself.  It  had  been  a  hard  summer,  a 
summer  that  had  wrecked  his  nerves,  a  summer 
of  disappointment  piled  upon  disappointment. 

His  boy  had  turned  out  to  be  everything  Henry 
Schultz  believed  to  be  contemptible.  And 
Henry  Schultz  blamed  no  one  but  himself. 

His  secretary  laid  a  slip  on  the  desk. 

♦•Show  her  in,"  Henry  Schultz  snapped. 

Dorothea  Schultz’s  step  was  firm  when  she 
entered;  her  eye  was  steady.  There  was  u  flash 
of  admiration  in  Henry  Schultz’s  eye  as  he 
watched  her  come  and  take  the  seat  across 
the  desk  from  him.  He  had  not  seen  her  since 
the  memorable  night  when  he  drove  her  and 
his  boy  from  his  Home.  Henry  Schultz  seemed 
to  catch  the  Hash  of  a  thoroughbred  in  her 
movements,  but  his  prejudice  quickly  routed 
such  thoughts  and-  he  scowled. 

••You  sent  for  me?"  Mrs.  Arthur  Schultz 
said  quietly. 

‘“Yes."  He  opened  a  drawer  and  drew  out  a 
large  envelope  which  he  emptied.  A  score  or 
more  newspaper  dippings  fluttered  into  a  pile 
before  him.  He  tossed  the  envelope  aside  and 
spread  out  the  clippings.  "This,”  he  snapped, 
pounding  the  flat  of  his  hand  upon  them,  Mii 
the  rrsult  of  your  scheming!" 

"I  presume.”  the  girl  answered,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  to  look  at  them,  "that  they  are  from  the 
sporting  pages,  telling  of  Arthur’s  work?" 

"Work!  Bah!  His  groveling,  his  clowning, 
his  cheap,  low  bnbooning!  An  ass  he  is,  delib¬ 
erately,  because  he  can  earn  money  no  other 
way.  He  is  a  beggar  mimicking  idiocy  for 
money!” 

"But  he’s  a  member  of  a  baseball  team.  He 
plays—" 

"Plays!  Not  baseball!  Look  at  these  no¬ 
tices!  'Schultz’s  Hobby  Horse  Imitation  Fen- 
turo  of  Buzzard  Victory.'  Here's  another: 
•Schultz  in  Mother  Hubbard  Pitches  in  Prac¬ 
tice  Game.’  And  this:  'Daniels  Says  Bonehead 
Schultz  Brings  Club  Luck.’" 

The  girl  smiled  and  scanned  the  clippings.  "Have 
you  the  half-page  article  on  ‘Modern  Court  Jesters,’ 
comparing  Arthur  with  Touchstone?  Oh,  yes,"  she 
added  in  response  to  a  snarl,  "I  see  you  have. 
Well?" 

'Tm  to  blame,”  Henry  Schultz  admitted.  "I  know 
that.  I  gave  him  too  much  money  to  spend;  I  never 
handled  him  the  way  boys  should  be  handled.  Last 
winter  he  seemed  to  be  getting  on  his  feet,  though. 
I  figured  he  was  going  to  turn  out  all  right." 

"That  was  when  he  met  me,"  she  smiled. 

"I  don't  know  when  he  met  you.  But  I  do  know 
that  you  married  him  and  encouraged  him  to  dodge 
the  draft.  I  thought  if  1  cut  off  his  allowance  and 
made  him  go  to  work  he'd  get  some  sense  into 
his  head." 

"Didn’t  you  really  think.  Mr.  Schultz.”  Dorothea 
said  quietly,  "that  when  you  cut  off  his  allowance 
he  would  leave  me  and  come  back  to  you?" 

“I  did,"  he  confessed. 

Dorothea  let  her  arms  rest  on  the  desk  and  bent 
forward.  "Mr.  Schultz,"  she  began,  "how  good  an 
American  are  you?" 

"There’s  another  thing.”  he  exploded.  "As  soon 
as  Arthur  married  you  he  began  running  around 
with  a  lot  of  German  swine  who  would  like  to  have 
me  assassinated  because  I  am  giving  up  every  cent 
and  every  minute  to  help  the  United  States  win 
the  war.” 

The  girl  nodded.  "Well.”  she  said,  "what  do  you 
want  me  to  do?" 

"I  want  you  to  give  my  boy  back  to  me.  You 
could  have  helped  him  amount  to  something.  iiu\en't 
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you  any  patriotism?  Y’ou’re  Irish,  aren’t  you?  What 
arc  you,  one  of  these  anti-English  Irishwomen?” 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  she  repeated. 

"I  want  you  to  get  out  of  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  understand  you've  been  running  over  to  flee 
Arthur  every  Sunday.  Leave  him  'alone.  Disap¬ 
pear.  How  much?” 

Dorothea  shook  her  head.  “If  I  left,  Arthur 
would  follow  me." 

"He  wouldn't  know  where  you  were.” 

"I'd  tell  him,”  she  answered  firmly.  “Look  here, 
Mr.  Schultz.  Arthur  has  failed.  I  admit  it.  He 
has  fulled.  He  has  made  great  sacrifices — you'll 
know  about  them  some  day — and  if  you  have  in  you 
the  blood  and  the  heart  I  think  you  have,  you'll  say 
he  has  tried  to  do  the  right  thing.  I'm  working 


with  him;  whatever  he  has  done  is  the  result  of  my 
influence.  That  was  why  I  married  him.  because  I 
knew  what  I  could  make  of  him.” 

"You  admit  it!”  Schultz  stormed.  "You  made 
him  this  contemptible  joke  of  every'  penny  news¬ 
paper!”  He  hammered  his  fist  on  his  desk. 

"Now  wait!”  There  was  a  tone  of  command  in 
her  voice  that  Schultz  instinctively  obeyed.  He  set¬ 
tled  in  his  chair.  "The  bnsehall  season  ends  next 
Saturday.  After  Saturday,  take  him— if  you  can.” 
"If  I  once  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him — ” 

"Drive  over  to  Mcco.  I  think,"  she  said  slowly, 
"if  you  see  him  out  on  the  field  doing  these  things, 
youH  appreciate  him  more  when  the  time  comes.” 

WHEN  Henry  Schultz  arrived  in  Meco  In  his 
motor  car  from  El  Paso  the  Buzzards  and  the 
Rabbits  were  on  the  field,  practicing.  It  seemed  as 
if  all  Arizona  had  come  over  into  Mexico  to  see  these 
nine  innings  which  were  to  decide  which  of  these 
two  clubs  had  struggled  for  a  pennant  in  vain. 

Bookmakers  were  everywhere  about  the  field,  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  clinking  in  the  black  hags  that  swung 
from  their  shoulders.  The  tiny  rows  of  shelves, 
called  a  grsnd  stand  by  courtesy,  could  hold  only  half 
of  the  crowd,  but  Henry  Schultz  managed  to  find  a 
place  on  the  lower  row  of  the  third-base  bleachers. 

To  his  right,  extending  hack  under  the  stand,  was 
the  dugout  of  the  home  team.*  The  Rabbits  were 
warming  up  on  the  diamond,  and  the  Buzzards  were 
on  their  bench.  He  leaned  forward,  trying  to  see 
Arthur,  but  the  sides  of  the  dugout  were  in  his  way. 
In  front  of  the  dugout  was  Bill  Daniels  watching 
a  couple  of  his  pitchers  working  out  their  arm* 
Henry  Schultz  looked  around  for  Dnmthwi  and 


finally  saw  her  a  few  yards  down,  immediately  back 
of  the  dugout.  She  had  spied  him,  and  when  she 
caught  his  eye  she  smiled  and  waved  a  hund.  He 
gave  her  a  surly  nod  in  reply. 

He  wus  suddenly  startled  by  a  cry  for  "Schultz! 
Bonchrad  Schultz!”  There  was  u*>  response.  "I>o 
the  Charlie  Chaplin!"  the  crowd  cried.  Bill  Daniels 
looked  toward  the  dugout  and  motioned.  Arthur  evi¬ 
dently  made  some  uriawer  not  pleasing  to  Daniels, 
for  the  manager  strode  over  to  the  bench  and  dragged 
Arthur  into  view.  Bill  kicked  him  viciously.  Arthur 
turned  a  hundspring  and  the  crowd  roared. 

Henry  Schultz  clenched  his  fists-  He  was  relieved 
when  Arthur  made  a  bow  and  hurried  back  to  the 
bench.  Evidently.  Henry  guessed,  Dorothea  had 
told  Arthur  that  his  father  was  to  be*  there. 

The  crowd  didn't  need  comedy  to  stimulate 
its  interest  after  the  game  began,  and  Arthur 
Schultz  dropped  out  of  the  picture  until  the 
Buzzards  rame  to  bat  in  the  eighth.  It  had 
been  a  tight  fight.  In  the  fourth  inning  the 
Kubbits  hud  got  a  man  on  third,  but  he  died 
there.  In  the  sixth  Jimmy  Morgan,  the  Buz 
xard  second  bait-man,  had  reached  third,  but 
was  caught  at  the  plute  trying  to  score  on  a 
shurt  outfield  fly.  Those  were  the  only  instances 
in  which  base  runners  hud  passed  second. 

One  run  was  ull  either  side  needed,  one  run 
and  the  fieri  nun t  wus  theirs. 

Two  Buzzards  were  out  and  nobody  was  on 
base  in  the  eighth  when  Bull  O'Rrirn,  the  lum¬ 
bering  catcher,  came  up  and  tixik  hold  of  a 
fast  one  und  sent  it  up  ugainst  the  center  field 
fence.  It  was  a  home  run.  by  rights,  hut  Bull 
got  only  as  far  as  second.  But  when  he 
reached  there  he  was  all  tired  out. 

It  would  take  nothing  shurt  of  a  long  two- 
base  hit  to  score  Bull.  A  single  would  only  put 
him  on  third.  Thinking  quickly.  Bill  DaiueU 
called  Arthur  Schultz  from  the  bench.  There 
was  one  thing  Arthur  could  do  -  he  could  run 
"Go  out  and  run  for  Bull,"  Daniels  said, 
slapping  him  on  the  back.  He  ordered  out  his 
pitcher,  who  was  next  at  bat,  and  sent  his 
substitute  catcher  to  the  plate.  Here  was  the 
big  game.  A  single  meant  the  pennant.  The 
crowd  was  going  wild. 

Even  Henry  Schultz  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
seat.  His  son  actually  was  taking  a  responsi¬ 
ble  purt  in  a  baseball  game,  out  on  aeeor.d 
base,  the  man  who,  if  he  reached  the  home 
plate,  would  win  a  pennant. 

THE  pitcher  for  the  Rabbits  showed  signs  of 
uneasiness.  The  catcher  ami  the  first  base 
man  went  out  and  held  a  conference  with  him 
and  when  they  returned  to  their  places  he 
took  his  time,  threw — 

"Ball  one!”  said  the  umpire. 

There  was  another  conference,  and  another 
ball.  Three  balls  in  succession  the  pitcher 
threw.  It  seemed  to  be  all  over  for  the  Rab¬ 
bits.  The  pitcher  rubbed  the  ball  in  his  glove 
Then  suddenly  Arthur  Schultz,  who  had  bevn 
dancing  around  second  base,  let  out  a  shrill 
whoop  and  dashed  for  third! 

The  crowd  yelled  m  dismay  and  then  changed  to 
u  shriek  of  delight— fur  the  pitcher  had  been  so 
astonished  that  he  had  thrown  wild  to  third,  and  the 
ball  went  bounding  intu  the  stand,  leaving  Arthur  a 
safe  path  to  the  home  plate  with  the  winning  run. 
But  in  a  fiash  the  cries  were  those  of  terrible  ungr-r, 
for  Arthur,  yelling  frantically  “We  win!  We  win!" 
continued  his  dash  from  third  base — ignoring  the 
home  plate — straight  to  the  dugout,  seized  the  ball 
bag  and  fled  for  the  gate  in  center  field. 

"The  dam  fool,  he  thought  third  base  was  the 
home  plate!"  somebody  next  to  Henry  Schultz  yelled 
In  a  wild,  mud  mob  the  fans  tumbled  down  out  of 
the  bleachers  and  sprinted  across  the  diamond  lifter 
the  fugitive  Arthur.  They  had  bet  all  their  saving* 
on  the  Buzzards,  and  they  wanted  the  lifeblood  of 
the  fanatic  who  had  lost  hi*  reason  and  gummed  up 
the  game  at  the  moment  when  victory  seemed  theirs. 

As  for  as  they  were  concerned,  the  baseball  game, 
still  a  tie,  was  over.  They  were  embarked  upon  a 
new  game. 

"Lynch  him!"  somebody  cried. 

Henry  Schultz  stood  on  tiptoe,  holding  his  place  in 
spite  of  men  who  crowded  past  him.  With  great 
relief  he  saw  Arthur  flash  through  the  gate  in  the 
center  field  fence,  twenty  yards  ahead  of  the  nearest 
wrathful  miner. 

"He’s  got  two  ball  bags!”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
few  men  who  hud  not  joined  in  the  chase.  “Where’d 
he  get  the  other  one?" 

Mr.  Schultz  said  hopelessly  that  he'd  be*  darned  if 
he  knew.  He  felt  a  tug  at  his  coat  sleeve.  He 
turned.  It  was  Dorothea. 

"Come  quick.”  she  ordered.  "Get  your  car.  Tflis 
way.  Around  bock." 


WHEN  THE  DEER  COME 
DOWN  TO  DRINK 

By  Arthur  Guitcrman 

When  the  deer  come  down  to  dnnf(. 

Their  antlers  sha^e  the  darl{.  u-ilii  cherries; 

The  moss  in  which  their  small  hoofs  smJ{ 
Is  gemmed  wit h  scarlet  partridge  berries. 

They  glide  where  waves  of  bracken  veil 
Some  filial  forest  Ring's  disaster, 

Or  Indian  pipe  are  clustered  pale 
On  stems  of  moonlit  alabaster. 

The  bucl(s  with  proud  heads  lead  the  way 
Through  roc^y  glade  and  ferny  hollow; 

The  does,  with  dappled  fawns  that  play 
As  softly  as  their  shadows,  follow. 

Among  the  oal(s  a  squirrel  chirrs; 

A  porcupine — the  lubbard! — lurches 

With  rattling  quills  among  the  firs, 

A  blue  jay  scolds  among  the  birches — 

Then  aJI  is  still.  A  furtive  minl^ 

Alone  steals  up  through  brush  and  cumber 

To  watch  the  deer  come  down  to  drml{ 
And  feed  where  water  lilies  slumber. 
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YALE 


That 

strongest”  door 
in  your  house— 


IT  can  hr*  tlir  weakest 
burner  to  intrusion.  That 
depeiwbi  entirely  upon  tin* 
character  of  its  links  and 
hardware. 

The  r|iH»r  tlml  is  <>f|uip|M‘i! 
with  u  Yale  |rx*k  and  Vale 
huftlwiin*  at  once  liecwncw 
*me  1 1  ling  more  tliun  a  means 
of  entrance  and  exit.  It  la*- 
conies  a  safeguard  for  you 
and  your  |ieo))le  a  pmtcc- 
tioo  t*»  property  and  life. 

Wherever  then4  is  a  place 
to  be  lockfd,  tbit  is  I  li»*  plut*** 
for  "Yale**  whether  il  U  a 
Yale  Cylinder  Night  laitch 
to  rrin/ow  a  <1* mlit ful  rl«K>r 
lock  ill reaily  cm,  or  as  the 
only  lock:  i»r  a  sturdy  strong 
Yale  Padlock  fur  i  hests  and 
cellars  and  other  outside 
doors;  urY  ale  Cabinet  heks 
for  cupboard*  and  drawers; 
or  Yule  Builder*  Hardware* 
for  decoration  mid  security. 

\nd  you  cun  Imy  them  nil 
by  name  -simply  I**  sure* 
the  trade-murk  "Yale”  is  on 
thrill. 

iHhtr  l'«fr  yrr»4itrlm  iKrJn>6 
>'***  i*»tr  7**mA 

A»  tomuhlm 
/fo  nmd  CJu».  h  /AU  A 


The  Yale  &Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
9  East  40th  Street 
n*w  Yo#h  car 

Oii<M«9*i  Ofllrw :  77  Kwl  UIh  tarrrt 
1.  n.t>liiiM  Villi'  A  Timer  I  .Id 
Si.  (UllMrinni,  OttUrto 


YALE 


She?  led  him  down  to  the  Buzzards* 
•lugout,  through  a  little  door  and  out  of 
the  park  through  a  small  gate  in  the 
fence.  From  acro«*  the  line  they  could 
hear  shouting  and  shooting. 

“How  can  we  save  him?"  Mr.  Schultz 
exclaimed. 

“Hell  have  to  take  care  of  himself," 
Dorothea  said  grimly.  “Here.  This 
way/*  They  turned  around  the  fence 
comar. 

Standing  there  was  a  stocky  man 
with  a  black  mustache,  holding  tight 
10  a  man  in  baseball  uniform. 

“All  right,'*  said  Dorothea  to  the 
stocky  man.  “Mr.  Schultz."  she  smiled, 
1  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Daniels,  until 
recently  Arthur's  boss." 

Mr.  Daniels  swore  loudly  and  writhed 
in  the  clutches  of  the  stocky  man. 

“You  ain't  got  no  right!"  Mr.  Pan¬ 
els  declared.  “This  is  Mexican  soil." 

“Quick!"  Dorothea  commanded.  “Mr. 
•Schultz,  help.  Take  him  to  your  car." 

Without  knowing  why  he  obeyed 
orders,  Mr.  Schultz  seized  one  side  of 
the  struggling  Mr.  Daniels.  The  stocky 
man  took  the  other  side,  and  they 
mshrd  him  around  to  the  front  of  the 
;iark  where  they  dumped  him  into  the 
hack  of  Mr.  Schultz's  motor  car,  over 
which  the  chauffeur  was  standing 
guard.  No  one  else  waa  near  except 
the  soldiers.  Everybody  seemed  to  he 
ur rounding  the  hotel  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line. 

The  soldiers  came  running  up  Doro¬ 
thea  ran  to  meet  them.  She  fumbled  at 
her  belt.  Something  shone  in  the  sun, 
and  the  soldiers  saluted. 

She  hurried  back.  “Arthur's  treed 
in  the  hotel,"  she  said.  “You  heat  it 
lO  El  Paso  with  Daniels.  I'll  get  the 
soldiers  and  get  Arthur  out  and  we'll 
iom©  along." 

“All  right."  said  the  stocky  man. 
“Let's  go,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Schultz's 
hauffeur.  And  with  the  protesting 
Mr.  Daniels,  still  arrayed  in  his  base¬ 
ball  uniform,  between  them,  the  stocky 
man  and  the  bewildered  Mr.  Schultz 
^peil  on  toward  El  Paso. 
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Fifth  Avenue  & 37 -Street 
New  York 


"VOU  aee  it  was  this  way,”  Arthur 

X  explained  to  his  father  late  that 
night  as  he  sat  in  the  Schultz  library, 
with  Dorothea  curled  up  on  the  couch 
beside  him:  “Dorothea  had  hern  in  the 
Secret  Service  for  a  long  time,  watch¬ 
ing  telegraph  messages.  She  promised 
to  marry  me  if  1  would  work  for  my 
country — " 

“The  United  States."  Mr.  Schultz 
put  in. 

“The  United  States,"  Arthur  nodded. 
“So  I  joined  the  Secret  Service.  They 
thought  I  would  l»e  valuable  working 
Among  Germans.  When  you  disowned 
us,  that  really  was  more  than  we  hoped 
for"  he  smiled  *4il  helped." 

“Well,  they  wanted  to  get  the  goods 
on  whoever  it  was  that  was  carrying 
money  and  messages  across  the  line 
■lome where  near  Meco.  They  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  Bill  Daniels.  So  I  volun¬ 
teered.  The  only  way  1  could  get  on 
his  team  was  by  acting  n  fool — I  wasn't 
a  good  enough  ball  player.  I  waxn^t 
much  of  a  detective  either.  I  couldn't 
get  the  goods  on  him." 

“Nobody  could,"  came  from  Dorothea, 
in  defense.  “He  was  the  head  of  them 
*11;  the  biggest  German  spy  in  the 
Southwest." 

"Anyway,  out  on  second  base  to-day, 
I  got  him."  Arthur  continued.  "I  hap¬ 
pened  to  let  my  eye  rest  on  the  ball  bag. 
underneath  the  bench.  I  saw  that  some- 
nody  was  under  the  stand,  pulling  away 
a  board  under  the  bench  and  beside  the 
bag  Then  it  came  to  me  how  they  were 
getting  the  stuff  back  and  forth  across 
the  line  in  the  ball  hag,  changing 
them  when  nobody  was  looking. 

“So  I  forge*  all  about  the  ball  game, 
ran  in,  yelled  to  Dorothea  to  get  Dan¬ 
iels.  and  managed  to  grab  both  the 
bags,  and  I  got  away." 

“And  the  stuff  that  was  hidden  be- 
ncath  the  linings  of  the  bajp,"  she  said 
proudly,  “was  the  greatest  haul  of  Ger¬ 
man  spy  stuff  they've  ever  made  in  this 
district." 

“But  it  was  you  who  captured  Dan¬ 
iels!"  Arthur  said.  “You  and  dad  and  the 
Secret  Service  man  gave  him  the  rush 
back  across  the  line.  It  was  illegal"— 
he  grinned — “hut  you  got  the  reward." 

“The  reward?"  Mr.  Schultz  asked 
quietly.  “H’e  get  the  real  reward.  It's 
Dorothea." 


Yfbu  can  get  them— with  a  Graf  lex 


NOT  speed  picturrs  alone,  but  pictures 
that  other  cameras  can  never  get  — 
good  snapshots  indoors,  or  on  cloudy  or 
rainy  days  —  the  elusive  smile  of  a  bashful 
child,  or  the  shy,  furred  children  of  the 
forest  at  play  —  you  can  get  them  easily 
with  a  Graflex. 


Th«  booklet,  “Why  1  Us#  a  Graflmi."  will  prove  it, 
ar&l  !#U  why.  Ft  a#  fruen  your  iW1»r  or  from  ua. 


FOLMKR  SCHW1NO  DEPARTMENT 
E*itman  KoiLA  Ccmp«By 
Rochester  New  York 


WHEN  El  Paso  heard  about  it,  El 
Paso  rubbed  its  chin  and  said: 
"Arthur  Schultz  a  hero!  Well!  Well! 
As  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says:  "There's 
good  In  the  worst  of  us!'" 

What  El  Pa*o  meant  was:  “There's 
hit*  in  every  bat  if  you  only  swing 
'em  right." 
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THE  present  sensational  popular¬ 
ity  of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord 
Tires  for  Motor  Trucks  is  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  conditions  of  their 
development. 

Several  years  ago,  when,  we  first 
equipped  our  own  trucks  with  experi¬ 
mental  pneumatics,  they  were  a  favor¬ 
ite  target  for  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Even  in  their  crude  state,  however, 
these  pioneer  pneumatic  truck  tires 
disclosed  such  important  possibilities 
as  to  hold  us  to  their  improvement 
and  perfection. 

The  place  they  now  occupy  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  motor  truck  efficiency  is  the 
best  proof  that  these  possibilities  have 
been  realized  in  fact. 

Today,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for 
Motor  Trucks  are  serving  in  250 
American  cities,  with  unexampled 
usefulness,  economy  and  dispatch. 

Their  advantages  in  speed,  cushion¬ 
ing  power  and  the  reduction  of  truck 
depreciation  have  been  demonstrated 
beyond  question  in  actual  service. 

Their  capacity  for  increasing  lubricant 


and  fuel  mileages,  for  enlarging  areas 
of  profitable  operation,  for  afford¬ 
ing  maximum  traction  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  are  matters  of  indisputable 
record. 

In  all  manner  of  safe-conduct  rapid- 
transit,  in  both  passenger  and  freight 
service,  they  are  establishing  new 
standards  of  competence  and  worth. 

All  the  virtues  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  for  Motor  Trucks  that  have  been 
evident  elsewhere,  are  spectacularly 
reaffirmed  in  our  Akron-to-Boston 
motor  transport  experience. 

Over  a  1500-mile  circuit,  in  summer 
and  winter  service,  our  seven-truck 
fleet  is  regularly  plying  on  an  average 
round-trip  schedule  of  less  than  8  days. 

Shod  with  pneumatic  tires,  these 
trucks  attain  speeds  in  excess  of  30 
miles  an  hour,  and  even  during  20- 
below-zero  January  weather  they  kept 
going  when  rail  freight  was  stalled. 

Such  performance  has  a  meaning  for 
every  truck  manufacturer  and  user, 
so  important  that  it  cannot  safely  be 
disregarded. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 
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homo  mom  in's  there's 
usually  sumpum  to  do 
i  i  formation  U*fnre  »  Kind  thii  place,  and  he’s  hull  dead  with 
turning  to  Hallowe'en  slot  p  when  he  doc m  turn  in,  and  never 
John.  Morley  certainly  notice*.  the  p; i per*  much,  and  I’m  so  busy 
hoped  "mv  with  the  children —  Wall,  anyway,  we 

A  random  shot  tired  didn't  see  a  paper  till  just  half  an  hour 
n  rhe  dark  I  Morley  afro,  and  w«  read  about  this  murder  on 
h nl  paid  a  visit  to  Sin?  University  Place,  and— leastwise,  /  read 
Sing  l af!  week,  and  hr  about  it,  and  I  wake*  Tom  up,  and 
had  talked  with  Izxy  I  says  to  him:  Til  bet  it's  the  Mr.  Breen 
Unroll i;  but  Izxy  had  that  lived  upstairs,'  and  after  he  reads 
U-vii  rendered  men.  it  lie  says  lie  wouldn't  wonder  if  I'm 
and  mild  by  his  con-  right,  and  I  tell  him  to  go  downtown, 
fincment  in  Sin?  Sin?,  and  he  says  that  he  guessed  he'd  better, 
and  had  shown  no  dis-  and  that  maybe  some  newspaper  men 
position  to  wreak  vengeance  on  whoever  would  come  along,  and  if  they  did  there 
wa9  responsible  for  his  capture  bv  the  wouldn't  be  no  harm  in  showin’  them 

Eoliee.  it  merely  happened  that  Morley  Breen's  rooms,  and  then  I  tells  him 
ad  had,  months  before,  a  confidential  about  the  ?irl  that  calls  here  ycstcr- 
He  chat  with  Isaacs  of  the  district  at  tor-  day,  dressed  just  like  the  paper  says 

. . .  .  ’s office, and  so  knew  that  Hallowe'en  tho  lady  what  telephoned  the  police 

‘“You  needn't  be  after  tellin'  them.”  sleeve,  that  there's  money  in  it.  and —  John  Drury  had  furnished,  or  caused  was  dressad  like,  and  Tom  says  that’s 

growled  Hallowe’en  John.  well,  I  let  him  have  a  few  dollars  to  to  be  furnished,  the  evidence  on  the  sumpum  would  interest  the  papers,  and 

“I  won't,"  promised  Morley.  “But  I  tide  himself  over/'  strength  of  which  lay  had  gone  to  jail,  he  guessed  he'd  telephone  them  first,  and 

wanted  to  ask  you  about—”  "And  the  scheme?"  But  Drury’s  expression  had  been  too  I  says  he'd  better  not.  Because,  mister, 

“Nawthin*  doin',”  declared  Hallowe'en  But  Hallowe'en  John  knew  nothin?  innocent  when  Breen's  name  was  men-  the  bulls  might  pet  sore,  but  If  a  news- 
John.  "I  ain’t  had  a  regular  ‘gun*  in  of  that — at  least  so  he  vowed  and  pro-  tioned,  and— Morley  had  Breen's  ad-  paper  man  should  come  here  and  pretend 

here  in  six  months.  Nawthin*  but  tested  to  Morley.  dress.  That  Hallowe'en  John  had  told  like  he  was  a  detective,  and  I  let  him  in, 

petty-larcany  birds,  and — "  “But  you  know  his  address?  No?  All  the  truth  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  thinkin*  he  was  one,  the  bulls  couldn't 

“Don't  squeal  till  you're  hurt,”  ad-  right,  John,  Paralti  is  very  anxious  M  dead  convict,  Morley  did  not  believe  for  blame  me,  and —  But  it'll  cost  another 
vised  Morley.  "Listen.  You  rend  the  “Sure,  I  know  his  address,  then,  a  moment  The  saloon  keeper  had  been  ten  to  ?et  in  Breen's  room,  mister.” 
papers  this  morning?  Yes?  This  man  But  you  won't  mention  me  to  a  liv-  too  frightened,  even  for  him,  coward  Morley’s  hand  whb  in  his  pocket  im- 
Breen— the  one  killed. in  Farley  End!-  in?  soul?”  that  he  was.  But  there  is  such  a  thin?  mediately.  At  the  outside  he  had  only 

cott’s  apartment?  Know  nothin?  about  Morley  eyed  the  man  curiously,  as  pushing  a  man  against  the  wall,  a  few  minutes  before  the  police  arrived, 
him?"  “What's  on  your  nerves,  John?  The  Hallowe'en  John  could  lie  visited  again,  and  there  might  he  some  clue  in  Breen's 

"Bryant  what  the  papers  printed—  killing  of  a  broken-down  ex-convlct  later.  Meantime —  room  that  would  give  the  'Planet'  the 

he  ha«l  a  record,  didn't  he?”  where  do  you  come  in?”  glory  of  solving  the  Endicott  mystery. 

“But  not  recent.  Know  anything  "He  was  killed,  wasn't  he?"  <le-  fTHE  saint-  woman  who  had  observed  On  tho  way  upstairs  he  questioned 
about  him?”  manded  Drury.  “Killed  dead  as  Judas,  A  Leila  Kildare  visit  Breen  yesterday  the  woman  as  to  the  habits  and  friend* 

"Not  a  thin?,”  avowed  Hallowe'en  wasn't  hr?  And  this  Endicott,  whose  was  hover ine  in  her  open  doorway.  of  Breen.  But  beyond  the  fact  that 

John.  place  he  was  found  in— he’s  dead,  ain't  “You  goin'  to  Mr.  Breen's?"  she  asked,  somehow  or  other,  though  apparently 

“Sorry.  I’d  hoped  you  could  give  me  he?  And  the  nigger— he’s  dy in',  eh?  Morley  paused.  “I  hoped  to  have  a  he  did  not  work,  the  man  managed  to 
n  line  on  him.  It’s  n  good  story.”  That’s  what’s  on  my  nerves.  Them  look  at  nis  place.  Have  you  the  key?"  pay  his  rent.  Mrs.  Gnrlcy  knew  nothing 

“It  is  that,”  agreed  Hallowe'en  John,  killin'*.”  “Yes,  I  got  the  key  all  right.  Me  and  of  her  erstwhile  lodger.  ’  Nor  could  she 

"Have  another  drink,  Misther  Morley?”  Morley  straightened  out  his  sneer,  my  husband  look  after  the  house  for  tell  more  of  the  woman  visitor  than  had 
Patently.  Hallowe'en  John  wished  to  He  did  not  like  treacherous  cowards,  the  owner,  but  there  aint  anyone  go-  the  drug  clerk  who  had  watched  her 
change  the  subject.  Morley  shrugged  and  Hallowe’en  John  was  u  trencher-  ing  to  get  in  there,  mister,  except  the  telephone  Police  Headquarters, 
his  shoulders-  ou*  coward.  “Any  idea  who  did  it?"  police."  And  Morley  did  not  dare  search  the 

"Why  doesn’t  Flynn  want  me  to  get  “God  forbid,”  suld  Hallowe'en  John.  “Have  the  police  been  here?"  asked  box  that  was  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
anythin?  from  you'*”  he  asked.  Morley.  To  do  so  would  lay  himself  open  to 

"Flynn?  Sure,  Misther  Morley.  I  Chapter  XIV I  A  Road  of  Mystery  “They  ain't  been  here  yet.  mister,  charges  by  the  police.  How  Flynn 

ain't  seen  the  lieutenant,  if  it's  him  but  they  will  as  soon  as  my  husband  would  enjoy  putting  somethin?  over  on 

you  mean,  in  months.”  AToRLEY,  as  he  swung  off  a  Third  gets  downtown."  the  sleuth  of  the  “Planet"! 

"Oh,  well,  nny  of  hss  men,  then.  iVl  Avenue  car,  was  well  pleased  with  “Then  you  read  the  papers  this  morn-  The  room  was  practically  bare.  Povl- 

What’s  the  idea?  But  it  doesn't  mat  himself.  There  was  no  doubt,  of  course,  ing,  eh?  Is  that  your  son?  What  a  erty  WAS  written  in  its  bareness,  AWd 

ter.”  He  sipped  the  second  gla--  that  that  the  police  would  know  Breen's  ad-  handsome  boy  he  U!"  yet  the  dead  (Continued  on  page  2  4) 


Slorley  sipped  the 
flat  beer.  "The  'Planet' 
stands  where  it  has  al¬ 
ways  stood,  John,”  he 
replied:  "on  the  firm 
foundations  of  truth, 
honor,  and — the  news,” 

“And  it's  the  lust 
brings  you  to  me.  I’ll 
wager,"  said  Hallow¬ 
e'en  John. 

"Oh.  I  wouldn't  *ay 
that,  John."  remon¬ 
strated  Morley.  “You  know,  you’re  the  place  just  now,  but  Drury  looked  af- 
most  interesting  scoundrel  I  know.  It's  fnghtedly  about  him.  'He  leaned  across 
Instructive  to  drop  in  here,  to  marvel  thejair. 
at  you,  to  wonder  how  you  get  away 

with  It.  If  these  poor  tramps  hanging  this:  Breen  u’d*  in  here  last  week, 
around  here  knew — "  tell*  me  that  he  has  a  scheme  up  his  ne; 


A  girl  gate  me  firmly  ycMterdag  far  the  addrenn 
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Just  off  the  ice-eager  to  get  at  thirst.  Who 
is  the  thirsty  one?  Let  Clicquot  Club  show 
you  how  delightful  a  genuine  ginger  drink 
ca"  Not  merely  relieves  the  thirst— it 
satisfies.  Serve  at  mealtime,  after  theatre,  at 
bedtime— any  time  when  thirst  bobs  up  in 
your  throat  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  is 
made  °f  purest  cane  sugar,  juices  of  lemons 
and  limes,  Jamaica  ginger  and  crystal-dear 
spring  water.  Safe  and  healthful  for  old  and 
young.  Buy  by  the  case  from  your  grocer 
or  druggist,  and  keep  a  few  bottles  on  ice. 


THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY.  MILUS.  MAM.  U.  S.  A. 


Buy  it 
by  the  Case 
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Food  will  win  the  war — Don't  waste  it 

_ UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION _ j 

HEINZ 


Vine 


Uncle  Sam— Employment  Agent 
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work  in  another,  for  all  employers  are 
or  will  be  forbidden  to  take  on  labor  di¬ 
rectly.  He  will  have  to  go  to  the  local 
representative  of  the  Government  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  and  he  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  asked  to  give  good  reason*  why 
he  left  hia  previous  employer.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  tried  to  handle  this  by  stat¬ 
ute.  The  worker  had  to  get  a  “leaving 
certificate”  certifying  that  he  had  left 
with  the  consent  of  his  employer,  or  a 
certificate  from  a  local  Government 
board  that  this  consent  was  unreason¬ 
ably  withheld.  But  this  was  found  to 
be  too  much  in  the  nature  of  coercion, 
and  the  statute  was  repealed. 

In  not  only  this  respect,  but  in  all 
respects,  our  Government  has  profited 
by  the  experience  of  England.  The 
chairman  of  our  War  Labor  Policy 
Board  was  sent  to  England  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  study  the  English  system 
before  our  system  was  put  into  effect. 

The  “Clean  Sheet"  Days 

WHAT  has  been  described  here  is  by 
no  means  the  whole  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  machinery  for  dealing  with  labor 
during  the  war.  There  is  space  merely 
to  mention  the  body  which  has  been  i  :t 
up  to  deal  with  strikes.  The  one  observa- 
tion  that  can  bo  made  on  this  phase  Is 
that  with  us  labor  is  more  steadily  at 
work  and  more  contented  than  in  any 
other  of  the  nations  at  war.  You  read 
in  the  newspapers  on  occasional  days  of 
strikes  here  and  there  of  a  few  nun- 
dred  or  a  few  thousand  men.  But  by 
an  ancient  law  of  what  constitutes 
news,  you  never  read  of  the  very  many 
days  which  are  marked  by  a  clean  sheet 
on  the  bulletins  of  the  Taft-Walsh 


Board,  days  when,  throughout  the 
length  imd  breadth  of  this  land,  forty 


million  workers  toiled  steadily  from 
morning  till  night  turning  out  the  in¬ 
struments  for  overcoming  the  Kaiser 
and  keeping  our  whole  economic  machine 
under  full  head,  with  npver  a  strike. 

On  or  Off  the  Job 

AS  to  nil  the  problems  of  society 
after  the  war,  it  seems  to  me  a  clue 
to  the  answer  is  to  be  found  In  some 
placards  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  issued  to  be  hung  in  shops 
and  factories.  One  series  reads: 

“After  thin  war,  only  those  who  have 
helped  uni?  it  will  amount  to  anything.” 

“Since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
classes  and  peoples  have  won  power  as 
they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  defense  of  the  State.” 

Now  ask  yourself  what  class,  after 
the  war  is  over,  will  be  looked  upon  as 
having  in  the  greatest  degree  “helped 
win  it”?  What  clans  will  have  most 
“proved  themselves  to  be  necesaary  fur 
the  defense  of  the  state"? 

Somebody  who  cares  to  do  any  fig¬ 
uring  about  politics  and  society  in  the 
United  States  after  the  war  is  over 
must  take  as  the  central,  dominating 
factor  the  five  million  men  who  will 
have  fought  in  France.  Those  men 
will  compose  by  far  the  largest  single 
group  In  our  twenty  or  thirty  million 
voters.  It  will  be  neither  surprising 
nor  unreasonable  if  their  thought  should 
be  something  like  this: 

“I  saved  this  country  and  I  wunt  my 
piece  of  it;  wp  fuught  for  this  country 
und  we  propose  to  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  running  it.” 


GOOD  vinegar  makes  a  relish, 

6auce,  or  salad  dressing  taste 
better— and  rarely  gets  the  full 
credit  it  deserves.  Poor  vinegar 
often  spoils  the  flavor— and  rarely 
catches  the  blame.  The  difference 
in  cost  between  the  best  and  the 
cheapest  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  wide  difference  in  flavor. 

We  know  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  how  much  depends  on  the 
goodness  of  vinegar.  For  the  de¬ 
licious  57  we  must  have  the  l>est 
vinegars  that  can  possibly  he  made. 

So,  we  make  them  ourselves. 

Into  Heinz  Vinegars  go  only 
the  finest  materials — clean,  pure 
and  wholesome.  Into  their  mak¬ 
ing  go  the  utmost  skill  and  care 
characteristic  of  Heinz  methods. 

Then  Nature  is  put  to  work 
to  add  the  necessary  touch  of 
perfection.  Heinz  Vinegars  arc 
aged  in  wood.  Month  after 
month  they  slowly  mature  and 
mellow  until,  more  than  a  year 
old,  they  have  an  aroma  and  an 
exquisite  delicacy  and  flavor  that  delights  the  most  critical. 

First  we  made  the  vinegars  we  need  for  Heinz  condiments, 
pickles  and  foods.  Niwwc  offer  them  to  those  housewives  w  ho 
also  want  the  best.  Heinz  Vinegars  in  sealed  glass  packages 
have  become  leaders  among  the  57  Varieties. 

Malt ,  Cider  and  White 

in  pints,  quarts  and  half -gallons 

In  bottles  filled  and  sealed 
in  the  HEINZ  establishment 

All  Heinz  {roods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


The  Flying  Fish 

Conti****  from  pap*  & 


occupant  of  the  room  w»s  involved  with 
Farley  Kndicott,  millionaire,  in  matters 
that —  Morley  shook  hi*  head.  He  must 
back  to  Hallowe'en  John  and  try  to 
earn  more  of  Breen.  For  the  woman 
protested  that  she  knew  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  of  Breen. 

Yet,  as  Morley  started  to  leave,  the 
woman  remembered  one  more  thing. 

“Besides  this  girl,  there  was  another 
visitor  to  Mr.  Breen.” 

"Yes?”  Morley  encouraged  her. 

"Just  after  she  left  with  Mr.  Breen 
a  swell  man  come  up  and  knocked  on 
my  door.  He  wanted  to  know  where 
Mr.  Breen  was,  and  I  told  him  he'd  had 
a  lady  call  on  him.  He  seemed  pretty 
much  upset  about  it.” 

“Describe  him,”  said  Morley. 

"Well,  he  was  slick-lookin’  and  wore 
good  clothes — kinda  sporty  clothes.  His 
coat  was  belted  in,  and  his  mustache 
was  waxed.  He  looked  kinda  like 
a  dago,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sure  of 
that.” 

"And  that’s  all  you  can  tell  me? 
There's  another  twenty  in  it  for  you, 
Mrs.  Gartey  ” 

THE  woman  passed  her  hand  across 
her  forehead.  Patently  she  was  hon¬ 
est  and  was  thinking  hard. 

"No  other  visitors?  No  friends? 
Nothing  at  all?” 

"Well,  he  was  a  little  behindhand 
with  his  rent  a  week  ago,  and  I  told 
him  that  he'd  have  to  kick  in,  the  land¬ 
lord  bein'  hard  ns  a  rock,  you  know. 
And  he  promised  it  to  me  the  next  day, 
and  I  said  that  promises  didn’t  help 
the  landlord,  and  where  WQuld  he  get  it, 
and  he  said  I'd  he  surprised  if  I  knew 
what  swell  friends  he  had.  He  said  he 
had  a  friend  stopping  at  the  awellest 
private  hotel  in  New  York,  whatever 
ne  meant  by  a  private  hotel,  and  that 
he’d  get  the  money  for  me  to-morrow. 

•  Well,  he  done  it,  and  when  I  asked  him 
did  his  swell  rich  friend  give  it  to  him, 
he  looked  kinda  black  and  said  no. 
And  that’s  all,  mister.  Do  I  get  the 
twenty?” 

Morley  paid  her.  It  was  not  much 
that  she  told  him.  but,  according  to 
servants  at  the  Wanderers*  Club — so 
said  the  early  editions  of  the  after¬ 
noon  papers— Mr.  Endicott  had  been 
stopping  at  the  Hotel  Birmingham  while 
his  apartment  was  being  made  ready 
for  him. 

Morley  hesitated.  Keeping  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  police  was  not  exactly 
within  the  scope  of  a  reporter's  duties. 
He  wanted  to  seal  the  lips  of  Mra. 
Garley  with  regard  to  this  last  bit  of 
,  information,  but—  While,  for  another 
bill,  ahe  would  probably  promise  to 
keep  quiet,  there  was  such  a  thing  as 


nobleMue  oblige.  Flynn  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  play  a  shabby  trick  upon  him; 
but,  after  all,  Flynn  served  the  public 
more  directly  than  did  the  press.  Flynn 
had  a  right  to  information,  and  Morley 
had  no  right  to  keep  it  from  him. 

So  Morley  left  tne  building.  From 
a  near-by  cigar  store  he  telephoned 
hi*  office. 

"Just  to  let  you  know,  boBS,"  he  told 
his  city  editor,  "that  I’ve  been  on  the 
job  since  dewy  dawn.  I  wonder  if  you 
hounds  on  the  desk  appreciate  the  work 
that  a  faithful  slave  like  myself  per¬ 
forms  every  day?  It's  a  hard  life, 
boss,  and — ' 

Hanly,  city  editor  of  the  “Planet,” 
knew  his  Morley. 

"How  much  have  you  had  to  spend 
for  information,  Rod?  Why  the  camou¬ 
flage?" 

"Well,  I've  run  up  a  nice  little  ex¬ 
pense  bill,  at  that,  boss.”  chuckled  Mor- 
Jey,  "but  when  I'm  exchanging  the  time 
of  day,  why  jump  on  me  with  petty 
financial  matters?*' 

“Because  there's  an  auditor  down¬ 
stairs  who  demands  results  for  expend¬ 
itures,”  said  Hanly.  "And  1  don't 
want  a  million  dollars  spent  unless  the 
yarn's  worth  it”  # 

"It  is,”  said  Morley  without  hesi¬ 
tation. 

"Then  the  'Planet’s'  bank  roll  is  be¬ 
hind  you.  What  have  you  got?" 

"Oh,  not  so  very  much,  but  light  may 
break  by  and  by. 

"Well,  I’ve  something  that  may  help 
you.  The  Art  Photo  Company,  on 
Thirty-first  Street,  telephoned  in— at 
least  it*  proprietor  did.  I've  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  you  ever  since.  Say n,  he 
thinks,  from  the  description  in  the 
papers,  and  the  name,  that  he  has  some 
dope  on  this  Breen  person.  I've  been 
trying  to  get  you  at  your  house,  hut 
nothing  doing." 

“Dewy  dawn  was  right,  boss."  said 
Morley.  "Slept  in  Greenwich.  Wanted 
to  take  a  look  at  Endicott's  body.” 

"Well?” 

"It  wasn't  Endicott.” 

"Police  know?” 

"Had  to  tell  them.  They'd  have 
found  it  out  by  now,  anyway.  Some¬ 
body  would  have  happened  along— prob¬ 
ably  some  friend  of  Endicott’s  has  bean 
there  already.  Anyway — looks  Uke  a 
yum.  eh?” 

“Rather,"  agreed  the  city  editor. 
“And  I  got  the  Art  Photo  muri  to  prom¬ 
ise  to  keep  his  story  until  I  got  a  man 
up  to  him.  Was  just  going  to  send 
some  one  else.  Go  to  it?" 

He  rang  off  abruptly.  The  Endicott 
mystery  was  a  big  yarn,  a  mighty  big 
yarn,  but  there  were  other  stories  to  lw 
printed  in  the*  morning  "Planet." 
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How  Many  Tires  Does  Your  Car  Need  To  Go  10,000  Miles  ? 

The  above  question  is  of  direct  interest  to  you.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  concerned  about  mo¬ 
toring  economy  for  personal  reasons,  or  simply  as  a  principle 
of  national  conservation. 

The  average  car  (on  the  right)  either  heavy,  or  rigidly- 
built,  or  both — to  go  10,000  miles,  needs  an  extra  set  of  tires, 
or  eight  tires  in  all. 

The  Franklin  Car  (on  the  left)  to  go  the  same  distance 
— and  further — needs  only  the  four  tires  on  the  car,  or  half 
as  many  as  the  other. 


There  could  be  no  clearer  illustration  of  the  timely 
economy  of  the  Franklin  Car;  nor  a  more  direct  indict¬ 
ment  of  unnecessary  motor  car  weight. 

For  it  is  excess  weight  that  prevents  the  average 
heavy  and  rigid  car  from  equaling  the  publicly-known 
Franklin  tire-mileage.  The  action  of  the  weight  of  an 
automobile  on  the  tires  is  similar  to  a  hammer  blow — and 
the  heavier  the  hammer,  the  harder  and  more  destructive 
the  blow.  Heavy  weight  pounds  out  tires  prematurely. 
And  the  heavy  car  owner,  accustomed  to  paying  for  tire- 
mileage  he  doesn't  get,  accepts  this  as  a  matter  of  course 
— until  he  meets  a  hranklin  owner. 

For  Franklin  owners  get  a  consistent  delivery  of 
10,000  miles  or  more  to  the  set  of  tires. 

The  reason  lies  in  Scientific  Light  Weight  and 
Flexible  Construction.  The  Franklin  weighs  2445  pounds 
— the  right  weight  for  a  full-size  five-passenger  car.  It 
also  carries  the  minimum  unsprung  weight — weight  below 
the  springs,  that  contributes  to  the  pound  and  shock 
tires  must  meet. 


Franklin  Flexible  Construction — full  elliptic  springs, 
instead  of  the  usual  compromise  type;  chassis  frame  of 
tough,  resilient  ash  instead  of  unyielding  steel — is  still 
another  reason  why  tires  on  the  Franklin  get  every 
opportunity  to  deliver  the  full  mileage  that  is  in  them. 
This  flexible  construction  reduces  road  shocks  on  the 
tires.  There  are  no  torque  bars  or  strut  rods  to  cause 
the  rigidity  that  leaves  tires  unprotected. 

These  are  facts  of  Franklin  Construction  that  affect 
the  whole  performance  of  the  car.  Because  of  Scientific 
Light  Weight,  because  of  Flexible  Construction,  the 
Franklin  is  not  only  economical  in  tires,  but  it  also  gives 
a  day-by-day  delivery  to  its  owners  of  20  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline — instead  of  10. 

Think  of  these  things— and  decide  whether  any  car 
that  combines  fineness  with  motoring  economy  such  as 
this,  is  not  worth  your  immediate  inspection ;  especially 
in  these  days  when  waste  in  motoring  is  not  going  to 
be  considered  any  more  legitimate  than  waste  in  any¬ 
thing  else. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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PAINT 

With  the  increasing  need  for  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  property,  painting  has  changed 
from  a  mere  luxury  to  a  vital  necessity. 

Only  paint  that  protects  can  serve  this 
necessary  purpose  and  the  country’s 
leading  paint  manufacturers  and  master 
painters  agree  that  zinc  paint  offers  the 
greatest  durability. 

For  years  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com¬ 
pany  has  not  only  supplied  all  paint 
makers  with  a  high-grade,  unvarying 
quality  of  zinc,  but  has  also  performed  a 
similar  service  for  the  manufacturers  of 
rubber,  brass,  galvanized  iron  products, 
dye  stuffs,  and  scores  of  other  industries. 
It  owns  and  operates  its  own  mines, 
crushers  and  smelters.  Its  products  and 
processes  are  the  result  of  nearly  70 
years  of  development. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
SS  Wall  Stmt ,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1841 

CHICAC»Oi  Mineral  point  Zinc  Company,  Jill  M^rqurrfe  Building 

M  anu/anurm  9/ Tam  Oxtdt,  Spr/tsr,  Spiff sisistn,  l.ithtpms, 
Sulphuric  A cidy  Rolled  Zinc  S/rrfit  and  Platts  > 

7Jnc  Dust  and  Zinc  C A  lends 

The  world'*  standard  for  Zinc  product * 

'New  Jersey* 

zinc 


The  proprietor  of  the  Art  Photo 
Company  gut  down  to  business  imme¬ 
diately  Morley  had  introduced  himself. 

"Listen,  friend/'  he  said.  "I  used  to 
work  on  a  newspaper.  Staff  photogra¬ 
pher.  I  know  what  photos,  in  a  big 
story,  are  worth.  And  I  know  what 
inside  stuff  Is  worth  too.  Now,  I  got 
a  picture,  and  I  got  some  dope  that  can 
be  printed.  How  do  we  dicker?" 

“Exclusive  stuff?"  demanded  Morley. 

“I  know'  what  paper  pay*  the  mwL 
You  work  for  it/'  replied  the  photog¬ 
rapher  tersely. 

“Police?" 

'•I  don't  have  to  go  to  them.  If  they 
come  to  me —  But  you  won't  send  them.  ' 

"Hardly,” said  Morley.  "How  much?" 

"Well,  a  girl  gave  me  twenty  yester¬ 
day  for  the  address  of  this  man  Breen. 
A  “hundred?" 

"If  I  use  anything  you  tell  me — a 
hundred/'  agreed  Morley. 

You'll  use  it  all 
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“Fair  enouji 
right.  Listen  r 
Morley  listened. 

The  girl  who  had 
telephoned  Head¬ 
quarters  was, 
without  the  faint¬ 
est  doubt,  the 
same  girl  who 
had  visited  Breen 
and  takrn  him 
Away  from  his 
lodging  house, 
and  thut  same 

Sri  bad  obtained 
r con's  address 
from  this  photog¬ 
rapher.  And  the 
photograph  itself, 
that  Breen  had 
had  copied  — 

Morley  under¬ 
stood  at  once. 

Blackmail  It  was 
quite  obvious.  Afraid  to  send  the 
original.  Breen  had  had  copies  made. 
And  some  one  else  beside  the  girl 
in  the  case  had  known  of  the  copies. 
A  man  had  called  and  also  obtained 
Breen's  address;  the  same  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  photographer's  description, 
that  had  called,  too  late,  on  Breen. 

It  was  not  hard  to  reconstruct  Dart 
of  the  mystery.  The  photographer, 
in  anticipation  of  this  visit  from  a 
“Planet"  man,  had  fltruck  off  a  copy  of 
the  photograph.  Morley  studied  it. 
“Pretty  old  picture — the  original?" 
“Twenty  years  or  so,  I  should  judge," 
said  the  photographer. 

BREEN  was  an  ex-convict.  This  man 
in  the  photograph  had  been  an  old 
pal  of  Breen's.  Or  an  old  enemy.  It 
didn't  matter.  What  did  matter  wa* 
that  Breen  had  had  copies  made.  And 
certainly  he  had  had  them  made  to 
threaten  the  original  of  the  picture. 

He  had  mailed  a  copy  of  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Otherwise  the  original  would 
have  not  been  so  hard  pressed  to  find 
Breen's  address.  For  surely  either  the 
girl  or  the  man  who  had  later  called 
at  Breen's  address  had  been  the  emis¬ 
sary  of  the  original  of  this  photograph. 
Perhaps  both  of  them  had  come  from 
the  threatened  man?  But  that  didn't 
sera  quite  reasonable.  The  girl  had 
called  on  Breen,  lured  him  to  his  death. 
But  he  must  not  lose  flight  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  girl  who  had  telephoned 
Police  Headquarters.  Still,  she  might 
have  lost  her  nerve  afterward.  In  that 
case,  what  about  the  man  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  Breen's  address?  And  why  was 
Farley  Endicott  involved? 

Morley  was  compelled  to  confess  to 
himself,  as  he  leftithe  photographer's, 
that  he  had  not  gone  very  far  on  the 
road  to  solution  of  the  mystery.  If  the 
mysterious  man  who  had  followed  the 
girl  to  Breen's  had  in  any  way  an¬ 
swered  to  the  description  of  Endicott, 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  the  jum¬ 
ble,  but  that  ronn  could  not  possibly 
be  Endicott.  He  differed  too  greatly 
from  the  ex-flyer  in  the  Lafayette 
E  scad  ri  11c. 

It  was,  without  doubt,  the  moat  high¬ 
ly  involved  affair  that  had  ever  come 
to  his  attention.  And.  therefore.  Mor¬ 
ley  was  quite  merry  as  he  walked  toward 
the  Hotel  Birmingham,  the  photograph 
of  the  convict  carefully  stowed  away 
in  a  pocket.  He  even  whistled.  News¬ 
paper  work  wasn't  so  bad  when  a  chap 
had  something  like  this  to  exercise  his 
bruin  over. 

But  it  would  be  more  cheerful,  he 
admitted,  if  there  were  something  defi¬ 
nite  into  which  a  fellow  could  set  his 
teeth.  “A  swell,  rich  friend  at  the 
swelleat  private  hotel  in  the  city."  That 
was  the  individual  from  whom  Breen 
expected  to  obtain  money,  but  from 
whom  he  had  not  obtained  iL 

Endicott  hud  been  stopping  at  the 
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Birmingham.  That  was  different  from 
the  ordinary  hotel  in  that  it  was  more 
or  less  of  a  family  hotel;  exclusive  too. 
It  would  correspond  te>  Breen’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  stopping  place  of  his  “swell, 
rich  friend  /'  Suppose  Brcon  had  been 
trying  to  blackmail  young  Endicott? 
Absurd,  but — the  photograph,  the  origi¬ 
nal  photograph  of  the  man  in  convict 
garb,  had  been  taken  some  score  of 
years  ago.  Endicott  was  a  chop  filled 
with  proper  pride.  If  his  father —  No, 
Endicott 'a  futher's  history  was  ton  well 
known.  But  an  uncle,  say?  Suppose 
that  Endicott  hud  hud  an  uncle  who 
had  served  a  prison  term?  Might  not 
Breen  think  that  Endicott  would  gladly 
pay  for  the  suppression  of  such  news? 
And  Endicott  might  have  employed  the 
girl  to  lure  Breen  to  his  apartment. 
But  it  didn't  go  down  with  Morley,  his 
own  reasoning  though  it  was. 

Ho  was  a  stubborn  chap,  was  Mor¬ 
ley,  quite  certain  of  his  own  opin¬ 
ions.  He  had 
. interviewed  Kndi- 
cott, sized  him  up, 
and  nothing  in 
the  wrorld  would 
convince?  the 
newspaper  man 
that  Endicott  was 
the  sort  of  chap 
who  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  blackmail. 
Besides,  Endicott 
wouldn't  send  two 
persona  on  the 
same  errand, 
and — 

But  he  was  at 
the  Birmingham 
now.  The  head 
clerk  knew  him — 
there  waa  hardly 
I  1  a  hotel  man  in 
the  city  who  did 
not  know  Morley — and  greeted  him 
with  a  bantering  smile. 

“The  Endicott  mystery,  eh?  You're 
late,  Mr.  Morley.  The  police  have  come 
and  gone,  and  all  the  other  newspaper 
men.  But  there  isn't  a  thing  to  tell  you 
except  that  Mr.  Endicott  left  here  day 
before  yesterday  and  that  we  have  read 
of  his  unfortunate  death  lust  night." 

“Uh-huh,"  *a»d  Morley.  “Took  his 
baggage  with  him,  eh?" 

“Why,  yes,"  said  the  clerk.  His  eye¬ 
brows  lifted. 

“You've  read  the  paper*,  you  uuy. 
The  man  Breen  did  he  ever  call  upon 
Endicott?” 

“Not  to  my  knowledge,"  asserted  the 
clerk. 

Morley  wheeled  away.  The  solution 
to  the  puzzle,  the  putting  together,  even, 
of  bits  of  it,  was  not  to  be  done  here. 
Then,  on  an  impulse,  he  turned.  “A 
swell,  rich  friend,"  the  woman,  Mrs. 
Garley,  had  said, 

“Ever  see  anyone  who  looked  like 
this?"  he  asked  the  clerk. 

The  man  stared  at  the  photograph. 
He  shook  his  head. 

"The  Birmingham  doesn't  cater  to 
convicts,  Mr.  Morley." 

Stumped  again!  Still  there  remained 
Hallowe'en  John  Drury. 

But  thut  worthy  benefactor  of  bis 
fellow  men  did  not  recognize  the  pho¬ 
tograph.  At  least,  if  he  lied,  Morley 
could  not  be  certain  that  he  lied.  Even 
the  threat  of  Izzy  Paralti  failed  to 
wring  from  Hallowe'en  John  admission 
of  recognition. 

“Sure.  I  dunno  every  gun  in  the  game. 
Mister  Morley,"  he  protested.  “And 
this  is  a  copy  of  an  old  photo,  you  say? 
Maybe  this  gun  was  a  headliner  when 
I  was  in  me  swaddlin'  clothes." 

“And  you  don't  know  that  he's  the 
man  that  Breen  was  blackmailing?" 

“Sure,  I’ve  told  ye  I  know  nuwthin’ 
about  Breen  and  his  schemes.  That's 
the  last  word  out  of  me,  Misiher  Mor¬ 
ley,  because  it's  the  truth." 

WELL,  own  though  he  had  arrived 
at  no  solution,  he  had  a  mighty  in¬ 
teresting  yarn  to  write  for  the  readers 
of  the  “Planet."  And  it  would  be  a  long 
atory.  lie  stepped  lit  a  telephone  long 
enough  to  he  assured  by  Lieutenant 
Flynn  that  Fabian's  condition  was  still 
such  as  to  render  it  dnngrrmis  for  him 
to  receive  interviewers.  And  Morley 
knew  that,  tricky  though  Flynn  might 
bo.  he  would  still  keep  his  pledged  word. 
There  waa  no  new  an  git*  to  he  “cov¬ 
ered"  to-night.  He  heuded  for  the  office. 
He  had  written  about  half  a  column 
when  an  office  boy  came  to  him. 

“Guy  outside  has  some  sort  of  tip  on 
the  Endicott  story,  Mr.  Morley.  Mr. 
llanly  says  for  you  to  see  him. 

It  war  Raoul,  head  waiter  at 
Birmingham. 

(To  be  roaf mired  wrW  kwI’) 
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Three  of  Them 

Conlknmad  from  pa pr  tt 

]my.  A  little  heap  of  gray-black  ciga¬ 
rette  stubs.  The  window  curtain  awry 
where  she  had  stood  there  during  a 
feverish  moment  of  the  steeples*  night, 
looking  down  upon  the  light*  of  Grant 
Park  and  the  somber  black  void  be¬ 
yond,  that  was  Lake  Michigan.  A  tiny 
satin  bedroom  slipper  on  a  chair;  its 
mate,  sole  up.  peeping  out  from  under 
the  bed.  A  pair  of  satin  slippers  alone, 
distributed  thus,  would  make  n  nun's 
cell  look  disreputable. 

Over  all  this  disorder  the  ceding 
lights,  the  wall  lights,  and  the  light 
from  two  rosy  lamps,  beat  mercilessly 
down  upon  the  woman  in  the  bed. 

SHE  stared,  hollow-eyed,  at  Martha 
Foote.  Martha  Foote,  In  the  door¬ 
way.  gazed  serenely  back  upon  her. 
And  Geisha  McCoy's  quick  intelligence 
and  drama  sense  respondrd  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  calm  and  capable  figure  in 
the  midst  of  the  feverisn.  ©verlighted, 
overheated  room.  In  that  moment  the 
nervous  pucker  between  her  eyes  ironed 
out  ever  s<o  little,  and  something  resem¬ 
bling  a  wan  smite  crept  into  her  face. 
And  what  »he  said  was:  *T  wouldn't 
have  believed  it." 

“Believed  what?"  inquired  Martha 
Foote  pleasantly. 

“That  there  was  anybody  left  in  the 
world  who  could  look  like  that  in  a 
white  shirt  waist  at  6.30  a.  m.  Is  that 
all  your  own  hair?" 

"Strictly." 

"Some  people  have  all  the  luck,” 
sighed  Geisha  McCoy,  and  dropped  list¬ 
lessly  hack  on  her  pillows.  Marthn 
Foote  came  forward  into  the  room.  At 
that  instant  the  woman  in  the  bed  sat 
up  again,  tense,  every  nerve  *t rained 
in  an  attitude  of  listening.  The  mu¬ 
latto  girl  had  come  swiftly  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  was  clutching  the  font- 
board,  her  knuckles  showing  white. 

•'Listen!"  A  hissing  whisper  front 
the  haggard  woman  in  the  bed.  “What's 
that!" 

“Wha*  dat!"  breathed  the  colored 
girl,  all  her  elegance-  gone,  her  every 
look  and  motion  a  hundrrd-yrar  throw¬ 
back  to  her  voodoo- haunted  ancestors. 

The  three  women  remained  rigid,  lis¬ 
tening.  From  the  wall  somewhere  be¬ 
hind  the  bed  came  a  low,  weird  monoto¬ 
nous  sound,  half  wail,  half  creaking 
moan  like  a  banshee  with  a  cold  A 
rlanking,  then,  as  of  chains.  A  s-s-swish. 
Then  three  dull  raps,  seemingly  from 
within  the  very  wall  itself. 

The  colored  girl  was  trembling.  Her 
lips  were  moving,  soundlessly.  But 
Geisha  McCoy's  emotion  was  made  of 
different  stuff. 

“Now,  look  here,"  she  said  desper¬ 
ately,  “I  don't  mind  a  sleeplea*  night 
I'm  used  to  ’em.  But  usually  I  can  drop 
off  at  five,  for  a  little  while.  And  that's 
been  going  on — well,  I  don't  know  how* 
long.  It’s  driving  me  crazy.  Blanche, 
you  fool,  stop  that  hand-wringing!  I 
tell  you  there’s  no  such  thing  as  ghosts. 
Now,  you" — she  turned  to  Martha  Foote 
again — “you  tell  me,  for  God's  sake, 
what  im  that!” 

And  into  Martha  Foote's  face  there 
came  such  a  look  of  mingled  compassion 
and  allth  as  to  bring  a  quick  BflflM 
fury  into  Geisha  McCoy’s  eyes. 

“Ixiok  here,  you  may  think  it’s  funny, 
but—" 

“I  don't.  I  don't.  Wait  a  minute." 
Martha  Foote  turned  and  was  gone.  An 
instant  later  the  weird  sounds  ceased. 
The  two  women  in  the  room  looked 
toward  the  door  expectantly.  And 
through  it  presently  came  Martha  Foote, 
smiling.  She  turned  and  berkoned  to 
Mime  one  without.  “Come  on,"  she  said. 
“Come  on."  She  put  out  a  hand  en¬ 
couragingly  and  brought  forward  the 
shrinking,  cowering,  timorous  figure  of 
Anna  Czarnik,  scrubwoman  on  the  sixth 
floor.  She  was  the  scrubwoman  you've 
seen  in  every  hotel  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Scituate:  A  shapeless,  moist, 
blue  calico  mass;  her  shoe*  turned 
up  ludicrously  at  the  toes,  as  are  the 
shoes  of  one  who  crawls  her  way  back¬ 
ward,  crablike,  on  hands  and  knees.  Her 
hands  were  the  shriveled,  unlovely  mem¬ 
bers  that  bespeak  long  and  daily  im¬ 
mersion  in  dirty  water.  But  even  had 
these  invariable  mark*  of  her  trade 
been  lacking,  you  could  not  have  failed 
to  recognize  her  type  by  the  large  and 
glittering  mock-diamond  comb  which 
failed  to  catch  up  her  dank  and  stringy 
hair  in  the  hack. 

One  kindly  hand  on  the  woman's  arm. 
Martha  Foote  performed  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  “This  is  Mrs.  Anna  Czarnik.  Into  of 
Poland.  Widowed.  Likewise  childless. 
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Also  brotherlesa.  Also  many  other  un¬ 
comfortable  things.  But  the  life  of  the 
crowd  in  the  scrub  girU’  quarters  on 
the  top  floor.  Aren't  you.  Anna?  Mrs. 
Anna  Garnik,  I’m  Horry  to  say,  is  the 
source  of  the  blood -curdling  moan  and 
tho  swishing,  and  the  clanking,  and  the 
ghost  rap*.  There  is  a  service  stairway 
just  on  the  other  side  of  this  waif. 
Anna  Csarnik  was  performing  her 
morning  job  of  scrubbing  it  Tho 
swishing  was  her  wet  rag;  tne  clanking 
was  her  pail;  the  dull  raps  her  scrub¬ 
bing  brush  striking  the  stair  corner 
just  behind  your  wall/’ 

,cYou're  forgetting  the  wail  ”  Geisha 
McCoy  suggested  icily. 

“No,  I'm  not.  Tho  wail,  I'm  afraid, 
was  Anna  Czarnlk,  singing." 

“Singing?'* 
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is  a  Polisn  folk  song  about  denth  and 
sorrow,  and  it's  called  a— what  was 
that.  Anna?" 

"Dumka." 

“It's  called  a  dunika.  It's  a  song  of 
mourning,  you  see — of  grief,  and  of  bit¬ 
terness  against  the  invaders  who  have 
Laid  her  country  bare." 

-Well,  what  b  the  Idea!"  demanded 
Geisha  McCoy.  “What  kind  of  a  hotel 
is  this,  anyway?  Scrub  girls  waking 
people  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  a  Polish  cabaret.  If  she*  wants 
to  sing  her  hymn  of  hate,  why  does  she 
have  to  pick  on  me?” 

"I'm  aorrv.  You  can  go,  Anna.  No 
sing,  remember?  Sh-sh-sh!"  Anna 
Csarnik  nodded  and  made  her  unwieldy 
escape. 

Geisha  McCoy  waved  a  hand  at  the 
mulatto  maid.  “Go  to  your  room, 
Blanche.  Ill  ring  when  I  need  you." 
Martha  Foote  felt  herself  dismissed 
too.  And  yet  she  made  no  move  to 
go  She  stood  there,  in  tin?  middle 
of  the  room,  and  every  housekeeper 
inch  of  her  yearned  to  tidy  the  chaos 
all  about  her,  and  every  sympathetic 
impulse  urged  her  to  comfort  the  nerve- 
tortured  woman  before  her.  Something 
of  this  must  have  shone  in  her  face,  for 
Geisha  McCoy's  tone  was  half-pettish, 
half  apologetic  as  she  spoke. 

“You've  no  business  allowing  things 
like  that,  you  know  My  nerves  are  all 
shot  to  pieces  anyway  But  even  if  they 
weren't,  who  could  stand  that  kind  of 
torture?  A  woman  like  that  ought  to 
lose  her  job.  One  word  from  me  at 
the  office  and  she — " 

“Don't  say  it,  then/*  interrupted 
Martha  Foote,  and  came  over  to  the  bed. 
Mechanically  her  Angers  straightened 
the  tumbled  covers,  removed  a  jumble 
of  magazjnes,  flicked  away  crumbs. 
“I'm  sorry  you  were  disturbed.  The 
^•rubbing  can't  be  helped,  of  course,  but 
there  is  a  rule  against  unnecessary 
noise,  and  she  shouldn't  have  been  sing 
ing.  But-  well,  1  suppose  ahe*M  got  to 
find  relief,  somehow.  Would  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  woman  is  the  cut-up  of  the 
top  floor?  She’s  a  natural  comedian, 
and  she  does  more  for  me  keeping  the 
other  girls  happy  than — '* 

“What  about  me!  Where  do  I  come  in! 
Instead  of  sleeping  until  eleven,  I'm 
kept  awake  by  this  Polish  dirge  I  go 
on  at  the  Majestic  at  four,  and  again 
at  SMR,  and  I’m  sick,  I  tell  you!  Sick!" 

She  looked  it  too.  Suddenly  she 
twisted  about  and  flung  herself,  face 
downward,  on  the  pillow.  “Oh.  God?*' 
she  cried,  without  any  particular  ex¬ 
pression.  *'Oh,  God!  Oh,  God!" 

That  decided  Martha  Foote. 
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QHE  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of 
Othe  bed,  first  flicking  off  the  glaring 
top-lights,  sat  down  beside  the  shaken 
woman  on  the  pillows,  and  laid  a  cool, 
light  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

•'it  isn't  as  bad  ns  that  Or  it  won't 
be.  anyway,  after  you've  told  me 
about  it" 

She  waited.  (Geisha  McCoy  remained 
as  she  was,  face  down  But  she  did  not 
openly  resent  the  hand  on  hrr  shoulder. 
So  Martha  Foote  waited.  And  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  Six-Eighteen  had  flung  herself 
prone  she  twisted  about  and  sat  up, 
breathing  quickly.  She  passed  a  hand 
over  her  eyes  and  pushed  buck  her 
streaming  hair  with  an  oddly  desperate- 
little  g^bture. 

“They've  got  away  from  me,"  she 
cried,  and  Martha  Foote  knew  what  she 
meant.  “1  can't  hold  'em  any  more.  J 
work  as  hard  as  ever— harder.  That’s 
it  It  seems  the  harder  I  work  the 
colder  they  get.  Last  week,  in  Indian* 
apolsM.  they  couldn't  have  been  more 
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of  'em  wag  doing  a  gray  »ock  with  four 
shiny  noodles.  Four!  I  couldn't  keep 
my  eye*  off  of  them.  And  the  second 
was  doing  a  sweater,  and  the  third  a 
helmet.  I  could  tell  by  the  shape.  And 
you  can't  bo  funny,  can  you.  when 
you're  hypnotised  by  three  stony-faced 
females  all  doubled  up  over  a  bunch  of 
olive-drab?  Olive-drab!  I'm  scared  of 
it.  It  sticks  out  all  over  the  house. 
Last  night  there  were  two  young  kids 
in  uniform  right  down  in  the  first  row, 
center.  right.  I'll  het  the  oldest  wasn’t 
twenty-three.  There  they  sat,  looking 
up  at  me  with  their  baby  faces.  That's 
all  they  are.  Kids.  Tne  house  seems 
to  be  peppered  with  ’em.  You  wouldn't 
think  olive-drab  could  stick  out  the  way 
it  docs.  I  can  see  it  farther  than  red. 

I  can  see  it  day  and  night  I  can’t  seem 
to  sec  anythin*  else.  I  can’t — ” 

Her  head  came  down  on  her  arms, 
that  rested  on  her  tight-huggrd  knees. 

“Somebody  of  yours  in  it?"  Martha 
Foote  asked  quietly.  She  waited.  Then 
she  made  a  wild  guess — an  intuitive 
guess.  "Son?” 

"How  did  you  know?”  Geisha  Mc¬ 
Coy’s  head  came  up. 

“I  didn't” 

"Well,  you’re  right  There  aren't 
fifty  people  in  the  world,  outside  my 
own  friends,  who  know  I've  got  a  grown¬ 
up  son.  It's  bad  business  to  have  them 
think  you're  middle-aged.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  there's  nothing  of  the  stage  about 
Fred.  He’s  ono  of  those  square-jawed 
kids  that  are  just  cut  out  to  be  engi¬ 
neers.  Third  year  at  Boston  Tech.” 

”Is  he  still  there,  then?” 

"There !  He's  in  F ranee ;  that's  where 
he  is— in  France.  And  I've  workrd  for 
twenty-two  years  with  everything  in  me 
just  set,  like  an  alarm  clock,  for  the 
tlmo  when  that  kid  would  step  off  on  his 
own.  He  always  hated  to  take  money 
from  me,  and  I  loved  him  for  it  I 
never  went  on  that  I  didn't  think  of 
him.  I  never  came  off  with  a  half  dozen 
encores  that  I  didn't  wish  he  couid  hear 
it.  Why.  when  I  played  a  college  town 
it  UBed  to  he  a  riot  because  I  loved  every 
fresh-faced  boy  in  the  house,  and  they 
knew  it  And  now — and  now— what's 
there  in  it!  I  can’t  even  hold  ’em  any 
more.  I’m  through,  I  tell  you.  I'm 
through !” 

“There’s  just  this  in  it  It’s  up  to 
you  to  make  those  three  women  in  the 
third  row  forget  what  they're  knitting 
for,  even  if  they  don't  forget  their  knit¬ 
ting.  Let  'em  go  on  knitting  with  their 
hands,  but  keep  their  heads  off  it  That's 
your  job.  You're  lucky  to  have  it.” 

“Lucky!” 

“Yes,  ma’am !  You  can  do  all  the 
dumka  stuff  in  private,  the  way  Anna 
Czarnik  does,  but  it's  up  to  you  to  make 
them  laugh  twice  a  day." 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  that 
cheer-o  stuff.  It  hasn't  come  home  to  • 
you:  I  can  see  that” 
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small,  it  is  greatly  to  your  advan¬ 
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MARTHA  FOOTE  smiled.  “If  you 
don't  mind  my  saying  it.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Coy,  you're  too  worn-out  from  lack  of 
sleep  to  sec  anything  clearly.  You  don't 
know  me,  but  I  do  know  you,  you  see.  I 
know  that  a  year  ago  Anna  Czarnik 
would  have  been  the  most  Interesting 
thing  in  this  town,  for  you.  You'd  have 
copied  her  clothes,  and  got  a  translation 
of  her  sob  song,  and  made  her  as  real  to 
a  thousand  audiences  as  she  was  to  us 
this  morning;  tragic  history,  patient 
animal  face,  comic  shoes  and  all.  And 
that’s  the  trouble  with  you,  my  dear. 
When  wo  begin  to  brood  about  our  own 
troubles  we  lose  what  they  call  the  hu¬ 
man  touch.  And  that’s  your  business 
asset." 

Geisha  McCoy  was  looking  up  at  her 
with  a  whimsical  half  smile.  “Look 
here.  You  know  too  much.  You’re  not 
really  the  hotel  housekeeper,  are  you?" 
*T  am.” 

"Well,  then,  you  weren’t  always—” 
"Yes.  I  wi*.  As  far  as  I  know  I'm 
the  only  hotel  housekeeper  in  history 
who  can't  look  back  to  the  time  when  she 
had  three  servants  of  her  own  and  her 
private  carriage.  I'm  no  decayed  black- 
silk  gentlewoman.  Not  me.  My  father 
drove  a  hack  in  Sorghum.  Minn.,  and 
my  mother  took  In  boarders  and  I  helped 
wait  on  table.  I  married  when  I  was 
twenty, my  man  died  two  years  later,  and 
I've  been  earning  my  living  ever  since." 
"Happy?” 

“I  must  he,  because  I  don’t  stop  to 
think  about  it.  It's  part  of  my  job  to 
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the  shoes  and  sprinkled  tn  Ure 
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to  corns  and  bunions. 

The  PUltshiirg  Camp  Mnnunl 
Advises  men  In  training  tn abate 
Foot- Ease  In  tbrlr  sb«ws  each 
mamln*.  A*k  your  iVnk*r  to¬ 
day  for  a  3SV-  tn'iz  of  Allen's  Foot-Ka se.  nnd 
tor  a  stamp  be  will  mall  il  fur  y«»u.  What 
remembrance  mild  be  so  acceptable? 

A  limned  number  of  Free  Trial  Packages 
of  AUenS  FooUElM  will  be  forwarded, 
charged  piepwid,  to  any  War  Rtlief  Corn 
mntce  fur  making  upComfori  K:is  Ad- 


Darkiv?#  i s  danger.  Davlo  is  that  friendly  light 
always  looking  out  for  your  comfort  and 
safety.  A  vacation  need. 

All  todmd  dealer*  in  USA  and  Csiuda. 
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When  the  machinist  and  the  foreman 
get  together  on  production  there  are  no 
regrets  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
wage  or  output  where  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  are  the  driving  force  behind  both. 

The  work  ticket  tells  its  own  story  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  operating  equipment. 
And  the  foreman  well  knows  that  equip¬ 
ment  efficiency  reflects  itself  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  front  office. 

The  R&M  advantage  is  fourfold:  to 
the  workman,  the  house,  the  product,  the 
customer,  hatch  cashes  in  on  production. 

For  twenty-one  years  Robbins  &  Myers 
have  been  making  quality  motors  for  the 
store,  office,  home  and  factory.  They 
range  from  1-40  to  30  horsepower.  What¬ 
ever  the  motor  need  in  these  sizes,  there 
is  just  the  R&M  Motor  that  meets  it. 

The  line  also  includes  specially  built 
motors  for  electrically-driven  devices  such 
as  vacuum  cleaners,  addressing  machines, 
coffee  grinders,  washing  machines,  etc. 
A  big  demand  for  R&M  Motors  is  met 
among  builders  of  the  better  electrically- 
driven  equipment.  These  concerns  know 


the  advantage  of  matching  a  quality  device 
with  dependable  operating  equipment. 

1'hus,  to  be  Robbins  &  Myers  equipped 
has  come  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  unusual 
worthiness  throughout.  People  seeking 
the  utmost  for  their  money  look  for  this 
mark  of  value. 

Power  users  interested  in  better  motors 
— whether  for  the  one-man  shop  or  large 
factory — will  do  well  to  investigate  the 
R&M  line,  the  line  that  enables  them  to 
cash  in  on  production  through  uninter¬ 
rupted  motor  performance  and  low  cost 
of  maintenance. 

Electrical  device  manufacturers  find 
that  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  insure  an 
operating  efficiency  in  keeping  with  their 
own  manufacturing  ideals. 

Dealers  find  R&M  Motors  and  R&M 
Motor-equipped  devices  attractive  to 
handle,  from  all  standpoints  of  quality, 
demand,  and  the  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  given  at  all  times. 

I  he  Robbins  \  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  <  )hio 
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BraUtlm  hi  a.  I  Principal  Ciitti 


Motors 


know  everythin*  that  concern*  the  awn- 
fort  of  the  truest*  in  thin  hotel.** 
“Including  hysterica  in  Six- Eighteen?" 
“Including.  And  that  reminds  nts. 
Up  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  thia  hotel 
there**  a  big,  old -fashioned  bedroom. 
In  a  half  hour  I  can  have  that  room 
made  up  with  the  softest  linen  aheeta, 
and  the  curtains  pulled  down,  and  not 
a  sound.  That  room's  go  restful  it 
would  put  old  Insomnia  himself  U>  sleep. 
Will  you  let  me  tuck  you  away  in  it?*' 
Geisha  McCoy  slid  down  among  her 
rumpled  cover*,  and  nestled  her  head  in 
the  lumpy,  tortured  pillows.  “Mel  I'm 
going  to  stay  right  here." 

“But  this  room**-  why,  it’s  as  stale 
a*  h  Pullman  sleeper." 

"I'm  used  to  it  I’ve  sot  to  have  a 
room  mussed  up,  to  feel  at  home  in  it 
Thanks  just  the  same." 

Martha  Foote  rose.  “I'm  aorry.  I 
just  thought  if  I  could  help — ” 

Geisha  McCoy  leaned  forward  with 
one  of  her  quick  movements  and  caught 
Martha  Foote's  hand  in  both  her  own. 
•'You  have!  And  1  don’t  mean  to  he 
rude  when  I  tell  you  I  haven't  felt  so 
much  like  sleeping  in  weeks.  Just  turn 
out  those  lights,  will  you?  And  sort  of 
tiptoe  out,  to  give  the  effect."  Then, 
us  Martha  Foote  reached  the  door: 
“And,  oh,  say!  D'you  think  she'd  sell 
i  me  those  shoes?" 

MARTHA  FOOTE  didn’t  get  her  din. 

ner  that  night  until  almost  eight, 
what  with  one  thing  and  another.  Still, 
as  days  go.  it  wasn't  so  bud  as  Monday. 
She  and  Irish  Nellie,  who  had  come  in 
to  turn  down  her  bed,  agreed  on  that. 
The  Semite  Hotel  housekeeper  was  hav¬ 
ing  her  dinner  in  her  room.  Tony,  the 
waiter,  had  Just  brought  it  an,  and  had 
•ft  it  out  for  her,  a  gleaming  island  of 
white  linen,  and  dome- shaped  metal 
tops.  Irish  Nellie,  a  privileged  person 
always,  waxed  conversational  as  she 
folded  back  the  bedcovers. 

"Six-Eighteen  kind*  ca'med  down, 
didn't  she?  High  toime,  the  divil.  She 
had  us  Jumpin’  yist'iddy.  Some  folks 
ain’t  gut  no  feelin',  I  dunno.” 

Martha  Foote  unfolded  her  napkin 
with  a  little  tired  gesture.  “You  can't 
always  judge.  Nellie.  That  woman’s 
got  a  son  who  ha*  gone  to  war,  and  she 
couldn’t  see  her  way  clear  to  living 
without  him.  She’s  better  now.  I 
talked  to  her  this  evening  at  six.  She 
said  she  had  a  flue  afternoon," 

"Shura,  she  ain't  the  only  wan.  An' 
what  do  you  be  hi*  rift*  from  your  boy, 
MU*  Phut,  that's  in  France?" 

"lie's  well,  and  happy.  His  arm’s 
all  healed,  and  he  Bay*  hell  he  driving 
his  ambulance  again  by  the  lima  I  get 
his  letter." 

"Humph,"  said  Irish  Nellie,  and  pre 
pared  to  leave  She  cast  ar»  inquisitive 
eye  over  the  little  table  as  she  made  for 
the  door— inquisitive  but  kindly  Her 
wide  Irish  no*trfU  sniffed  a  familiar 
smell.  "Well,  for  th'  land,  Mb’  Phut! 
If  I  was  housekeeper  here,  an’  cud  have 
hothouse  strawberries,  an’  swatebrrnd* 
undher  glass,  an’  sparrowgrasa,  an' 
chicken,  aw’ ice  crame.  the  way  you  can. 
whinlver  ytih  loike,  T  wouldn't  be  a-eat 
in’  eornbeef  an'  cabbage.  Not  ine.” 

"Oh,  yes.  you  would,  Nellie.”  replied 
Martha  Foote  quietly,  and  spooned  up 
the  thin  amber  gravy.  "Oh,  yea.  you 
would  ” 
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How  Package  Goods  Fit  Into  the  “Work  or  Fight”  Order 
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IN’  peace  times  a  man  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  choosing  his  work  where 
the  hours  arc  shortest  and  the 
labor  lightest — but  now  he  must  give 
his  energies  where  they’ll  fit  in  the 
best  and  accomplish  the  most. 

The  Government  has  not  issued  its 
famous  “work  or  fight”  order,  how¬ 
ever,  because  it  docs  not  believe  that, 
within  reason,  a  man’s  time  is  his  own 
to  save  or  squander  as  he  will.  The 
order  was  issued  because  a  man  can¬ 
not  do  this  just  now 
because  of  the  acute 
shortage  of  manpower. 

A  man  of  military  age 
has  no  right  to  waste 
his  time  in  New  York 
—  when  in  a  muni¬ 
tion  plant  across  the 
East  River  there’s  a 
vacancy  existing  in 
the  ranks  of  the  war 
workers. 

The  occupations  of 
men  and  the  essential¬ 
ity  of  industries  arc 
under  close  scrutiny  in 
these  days  of  America’s 
fight  for  world  liberty. 


And  now  it  may  seem 
a  long  jump  to  you,  but 
let’s  apply  the  “work 
or  fight”  order  to  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  are 
a  part  of  our  daily 
lives. 


to  get  the  real  facts  about  package 
goods  we  hurried  around  there  the 
other  morning  with  our  little  notebook. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  discovered 
that  we  had  come  to  the  right  place. 
It  seems  that  the  National  Biscuit 
Company  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  if 
not  the  pioneer,  in  putting  up  pack¬ 
age  goods. 

Biscuits  were  known  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians 


Every  day  you  cat 
something  that  you 
buy  packed  in  a  box — oatmeal,  crack¬ 
ers,  sugar,  tea,  coffee. 

How  does  the  magnifying  glass  of 
war’s  needs  show  up  the  essentiality 
of  these  packages?  Wouldn’t  it  be 
better  if  these  goods  were  sold  “loose” 
and  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  pack¬ 
ing  them  applied  to  more  useful  pur¬ 
poses? 

There’s  been  a  lot  of  porous  think¬ 
ing  along  these  lines;  hence  this  little 
talk  to  explain  why  every  housewife 
can  continue  buying  package  goods 
with  an  easy  conscience  and  an  un¬ 
troubled  brow. 


Just  around  the  corner  from  us  is 
the  huge  red-and-white  building  of  the 
National  Biscuit  Company.  In  order 


This  photograph,  hoard  by  the  National  fiiicmV  Co.,  iAou*  how  the  modern  food -packing  factory 
conserves  man  pouter  by  the  use  of  machinery  and  girls.  Up  the  incline  on  the  left  travel  20,000 
packages  a  day ;  later  they  are  packed  by  another  machine  and  girl  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  day . 


and  the  rest  of  those  ancient  peoples 
who  were  old  when  the  world  was 
young.  Or,  as  the  gentleman  whom 
we  interviewed  put  it,  “Biscuits  have 
been  known  for  6,000  years,  but  not 
until  after  5980  of  those  years  had 
passed  were  they  put  up  in  packages.” 

But  we  hadn’t  gone  around  there  to 
dig  into  ancient  history.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  wanted  modern  facts. 

“Don’t  bulk  goods  cost  less  than 
package  goods?”  we  asked. 

“When  you  take  into  consideration 
the  waste  on  food  that  is  sold  in  bulk,” 
he  answered,  “you’ll  find  that  package 
goods  nearly  always  cost  less.  Crack¬ 
ers  as  sold  from  the  doubtful  depths  of 
bin  and  barrel  grew  soft  and  soggy. 
But  every  cracker  sold  in  a  package, 
because  of  the  packing,  is  in  fine,  crisp, 


edible  condition  as  long  as  it  remains 
in-  the  package.” 

“Still,”  we  persisted, “wouldn’t  there 
be  a  considerable  labor  saving  if  that 
packing  were  done  away  with?” 

The  man  interviewed  smiled  as  he 
took  out  a  pencil  and  jabbed  a  few 
notes  on  a  pad.  “You’ll  grant  that 
such  products  as  crackers  have  to  be 
packed  some  time,”  he  said.  “If 
they’re  not  packed  by  us  they’re 
packed  in  the  grocery 
store.  Well,  listen:  Our 
packing  machines,  at¬ 
tended  by  one  girl, 
pack  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  packages  a  day. 
A  grocer’s  clerk 
working  at  top  speed 
couldn’t  accomplish 
more  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  packages  a  day. 
In  other  words,  the 
machine  and  the  girl 
release  the  labor  of 
approximately  seven 
men.  These  men,  if 
you  wish,  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  more  produc¬ 
tively  molding  bullets 
in  Bridgeport  or  firing 
them  in  France.” 

So  there  you  have 
it!  In  two  vital  ways, 
package  goods  answer 
war’s  demands.  They 
,  ,  help  eliminate  waste. 

i-poemna  factory  ....  ,  , 

r ft  /row 20,000  I  hey  help  conserve 

of  10,000  a  day.  labor. 

The  full  importance 
of  this,  however,  is  not  realized  until 
you  multiply  it  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  packages;  until  you  consider  every¬ 
thing  sold  in  packages,  oatmeal,  tea, 
sugar,  and  a  hundred  other  products 
besides  crackers. 

It  is  advertising  which  has  created 
the  national  demand  for  package  goods 
so  that  the  housewife  in  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  buys  exactly  the  same  packages 
as  the  housewife  in  Portland,  Maine. 

And  wc  want  to  close  with  this 
thought:  If  the  man  or  woman  in 
Vladivostok  bought  the  same  pack¬ 
ages  and  brands  as  the  man  or  woman 
in  Petrograd;  if  the  same  machinery 
for  the  distribution  of  intelligence  and 
of  goods  had  been  built  up  in  Russia, 
as  it  now  exists  in  America,  that  un¬ 
happy  country  would  not  be  in  the 
state  of  disintegration  it  is  today. 


HERE  comes  a  brand-new  dentifrice  —  built  from 
a  brand-new  formula.  A  soft,  snow-white  dental 
cream  that  looks  so  good,  tastes  so  good,  feels  so  good 
that  it  actually  makes  children  and  grown-ups  eager  to 
brush  their  teeth  every  morning  and  night. 

This  Cool,  Clean  Klenzo  heeling  is  more  than  a 
“flavor.”  It  is  a  testimony  of  cleanness— thorough  clean¬ 
ness.  1 1  means  that  countless  little  taste-nerves  have  been 
freed  from  the  stale  secretions  which  make  the  mouth 
feel  hot  and  sticky.  This  is  why  your  appetite  is  better 
and  your  breakfast  tastes  so  good  after  using  Klenzo. 

Klen/.o  aims  to  protect  the  teeth  in  the  natural  way 
—  by  keeping  the  mouth  free  of  the  substances  that 
foster  germs,  acids  and  decay.  , 

Begin  getting  the  delightful  Cool,  Clean  Klenzo 
Feeling  and  the  wonderful  cleansing  effect  today. 


The  SoOO  Stores 

throughout  the  United  States.  Canada  and  Great  Britain  have  the 
exclusive  selling  rights  to  Klenzo  Dental  Creme.  They  are  the  finest 
drug  stores  in  their  respective  localities  and  the  world’s  largest  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Toilet  Requisites.  Associates  of 


Boston 


UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 

Toronto  Liverpool 


Paris 
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The  latest  King — Model  F — is  more  than  a  car — more  than  a  ma¬ 
chine — it  is  an  achievement;  the  car  you  knew  would  come  some  day. 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 


cTFie  Gar  of_/fo  Regrets 


FOURSOME 


TOURING  CAR 


SEDAN 


See  it;  ride  in  it;  feel  the  swelling  power 
that  climbs  the  steepest  hills,  or  throttles 
down  its  giant  energy  to  worm  a  way 
through  crowded  traffic, — and  does  it  all  in 
"high”.  That  is  utmost  flexibility. 


Dash  over  the  open  road  -there’s  “express 
train”  speed  in  the  King  for  sport  or  emer¬ 
gency — or  glide  along,  silently  as  a  canoe  on  a 
quiet  stream,  resting  your  mind  and  nerves. 
Do  it  all  with  a  marked  saving  in  tire  and 
“gas”  expense.  That  is  true  economy. 


Rest  in  the  roomy  luxury  of  the  great 
seats,  and  consider  how  such  spaciousness 


and  comfort  is  carried  on  a  120  inch  wheel 
base — 8  inches  more  turning  play  than  most 
big  cars.  That  is  efficient  designing. 


And,  when  you’ve  bought  the  car,  back 
of  you  stands  the  pioneer  organization  that 
made  it;  originators  of  many  features  now 
considered  essential  in  automobile  construc¬ 
tion,  able  and  willing  to  help  you  for  all  the 
years  that  the  car  shall  last  That  is  real 
service. 


Prove  these  things  for  yourself  by  a 
demonstration  and  you  will  surely  own  a 
KING. 
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The  High  Water  Mark  of  Motor  Car  Construction 
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When  the  engineers  of  by  far  most  leading 
automobile  manufactories  specify  one  make 
of  spark  plug  year  after  year,  there  must  be 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  it. 


The  choice  of  these  leading  manufacturers 
listed  below  is  deeply  significant.  For  this 
represents  a  greater  preference  than  for  all 
other  makes  combined. 


And  this  overwhelming  preference, expressed 
year  after  year,  has  belonged  to  the  AC 
SparkPlug,  made  at  Flint,  Michigan, U.S.  A. 


This  is  the  spark  plug  which  bears  the 

initials  of  the  originator,  the  recognized 

spark  plug  authority  in  this  country. 

• 

This  preference  and  this  name — AC — are  all 
you  need  know  about  a  spark  plug.  A  glance 


under  the  hood  would  probably  reveal  that 
your  car  is  already  equipped  with  AC’s. 


The  maker  of  AC  Spark  Plugs  is  rightly 
proud  of  his  product.  AC  has  become  more 
than  a  mere  designation;  it  is  an  infallible 
guide  to  safe  buying  and  an  unqualified 
guarantee  of  service. 


There  are  various  types  of  AC  Spark  Plugs 
especially  designed  for  every  make  and  style 
of  motor. 


Look  for  the  letters  AC.  They  are  the  initials 
of  the  originator— glazed  in  the  porcelain  of 
every  spark  plug  he  manufactures. 


Write  for  booklet ,  “The  Unsuspected  Source  of  Most 
Motor  Ills,"  by  Albert  Champion;  also  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  nexv  AC  Carbon  Proof  Plugs  especially 
designed  for  Ford,  Overland  and  Studc baker  cars. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  Michigan 


All  these  well  known  manufacturers  listed  below  use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment 
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jyLail-power!  Salesmanship 

focused  in  an  envelope— must 

help  to  release  man-power  for  the 
days  of  the  war.  And  better  letters  will 
help  to  make  better  business— now  as  never 

before .  Your  representative  travels,  not 
for  three  cents  a  mile,  but  a  thousand  miles  and  more  for 
three  cents — when  Mimeographed.  'S?  1*  You  don’t  know 
what  the  Mimeograph  can  do  unless  you  have  seen  the 
new  Mimeograph.  It  easily  turns  out  five  thousand  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  letters  an  hour — at  smallest  cost.  Diagrams, 
designs,  forms,  blanks,  bulletins,  tags,  etc.,  at  the  same 
rate.  The  Mimeograph  is  doing  great  work  for  American 
business  today.  Let  our  representative  show  you  how  it 
will  help  in  your  selling — and  other  work.  Or  get  booklet 
“M”  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — bnd  New  York. 


M 

' 

• 
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OUR 


VICTORY 


BY  JAMES  HOPPER  — PART  1 


t:  o  L  i.  I  i;  k  s 


Hr  R  V  I  A  t 


CORK  ►  S  »*  O  N  |»  K  NT 


O  V  Uf/J/  2?  the  German*  began  their  errand  great 
effort  of  the  gear  with  a  drier  a  go  in* t  the  Allied 
linen  bet  free  n  Soi*son*  and  Rhein* •.  On  the  folloic- 
ing  morning,  May  +x,  the  American  force,  a  little 
went  of  Man  I  didier ,  attacked  and  by  frontal  a**au/t 
took  the  rillage  of  Cantigny.  Cantigny  thn*  become * 
tor  name  of  the  firet  bottle  fonght  by  .America  in 
the  big  *r*ir,  of  the  firnt  battle  fought  lip  America  in 
K a  rope.  It  in  the  name  of  the  firnt  rillage  taken  by 
American*  in  thi *  war.  of  the  fir*t  rillage  ever  taken 
by  American*  in  Europe.  What  follow*  in  the  ntory 
of  Mr.  Hopper**  per*onnt  adventure*  in  that  battle. 
The  Editor. 

AT  thr  beginning  of  it  nil— I  see  it  now— was  a 
“hankering.”  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  K  hud  been  tormented  by  a  "hankering.”  A 
mull  demon  was  within  me  who  kept  whispering: 
“But  going  over  the  top.  what  does  it  feel  like?”  I 
gave  little  attention  to  the  small  demon.  Whenever 
lie  became  too  troublesome  I  Mummed  him  carelessly 
on  the, head  with  u  platitude  ns  with  the  flat  of  n 
board,  and  he  would  roll  down  into  thr  cellar  of  me 
and  lx*  quiet.  Soon,  however,  I  would  hear  him 
again  whispering.  "But  going  over  the  top,  what 
d«x*s  it  fee-ee-ee-rel  like?”  hr  whispered.  I  gave  lit¬ 
tle  uttention  to  him.  I  didn't  think  he  could  ever 
get  me. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  I  had  very  badly  man¬ 
aged  my  affuira.  Knowing  that  the  attack  was  going 
to  take  place,  1  had  wandered  for  several  days  among 
the  batteries  in  search  of  an  observation  point  from 
which  it  might  be  viewed,  then  had  wasted  time 
vacillating  as  to  which  of  three  or  four  such  points 
I  should  choose,  then  in  vacillating  as  to  whether  I 
should  go  to  uny  of  them  or  simply  watch  the  re¬ 
turns  come  in  at  divisional  headquarters.  And  all 
the  time,  besides,  1  had  wondered  whether  I  should 
do  any  of  these  things  whatsoever,  and  not  some 
other  thine— I  didn't  know*  just  what — more  vio¬ 
lent  and  new  <  I  suppose  the  little  devil  was  at  work 
there).  Result:  With  the  attack  staged  for  to¬ 
morrow  at  sunrise,  |  was  standing  to-day  at  sunset 
without  a  plan,  without  a  provision,  caught  napping. 
Th«*  observation -post  idea  had  proved  no  good :  all  my 
army  friends  were  telling  me  that  from  an  observa¬ 
tion  post  I  should  see  only  smoke  and  get  only  gasaed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  decided  that  in  the 
deep  cellar  of  divisional  headquarters  there  would 
be  room  for  only  one  correspondent.  The  others 
would  get  the  bulletins  from  him — nothing  dramatic 
here.  I  stood  near  divisional  headquarters  at  sunset, 
listening  to  this  and  sweating.  The  battle  was 
starting  in  twelve  hours,  and  it  was  starting  with¬ 
out  me.  1  was  scooped,  euchred,  fichu! 

"Will  You  Take  Me  Along?" 

IT  was  then  that,  using  my  wit*— an  extremity  to 
which  all  lazy  men  are  brought  at  last— I  thought 
of  the  colonel  of  the  divisional  machine  guns.  I  had 
gone  on  an  expedition  with  him  a  month  ago,  one 
jolly  night  bespangled  with  150’s  and  210's;  he 
was  a  good  friend,  and  his  headquarters  were  in 
the  village.  I  went  to  sec  the  colonel.  I  found 
1  mi  eating  his  dinner,  alone  and  hurriedly.  His 
hair  was  comix'd  neat  and  slick,  his  face  was  rosy 
with  a  lute  wash— he  was  clearly  going  some- 
where.  I  asked  him  where.  He  jerked  hia  chin 
in  the  direction  of  Cantigny.  He  had  a  post  of 
commandment  there,  a  duguut,  close  to  the  lines — 


young  Lieutcnnnt  C.,  his  adjutant,  had  hern  working 
at  it  all  day.  Could  the  affair  he  seen  from  there? 
I  asked.  He  said  no;  the  P.  C.  was  dug  into  the  hill, 
but  it  was  into  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  that 
facing  Cantigny.  He  munched  a  while,  then  added: 
"But  maybe  if  a  fellow  crawled  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  by  lying  on  hia  belly  at  the  top.  he  could  see 
something.”  I  said:  “Will  you  take  me  along?” 
He  said:  “No.” 

He  said  it  politely,  but  atill  It  was  no.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  sharing  the  dugout  with  an  in¬ 
fantry  colonel,  that  the  dugout  was  small,  that  it 
would  be  greatly  crowded,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
had  the  right  to  bring  me  up  there.  I  did  not  in¬ 
sist.  It  was  more  reasonable  not  to  go,  anyway,  and 
since  Fate  had  decided  the  thing  for  me,  well  and 
good.  But  I  asked  where  Lieutenant  C.,  his  adju¬ 
tant.  was.  lie  was  still  up  there  at  the  P.  C.  He 
had  seen  to  the  digging  of  it,  and  wus  finishing  up. 
He  was  coming  back  here  to-night,  then  going  out 
again  with  provisions.  Then  he\l  stay  there  with 
the  colonel  till  the  show  was  over.  I  felt  the  little 
demon  stir  in  his  cellar. 

The  colonel  went  out  into  the  night.  I  knew  a  part 
of  his  way  — along  heavily  shelled  roads,  through  two 
stumps  of  villages  in  which  gus  lay  pooled — with 
the  end  of  it  a  troubling  mystery.  And  so  I  watched 
him  depart  with  sad  envy,  because  I  wastnot  going, 
and  also  with  a  fat,  comfortable  sense  of  security, 
because  I  was  not  going.  I  went  back  into  the  little 
house  (it  was  all  shored  up  with  trees,  the  ceil¬ 
ing  thickened  and  strengthened  with  cement  and 
sandbags)  and  sat  by  the  fire  with  the  sergeant 
major  till  Lieutenant  C.  came  in.  He  came  in  reel¬ 
ing  with  a  combination  of  fatigue,  grip,  and  gas; 
he  came  in  shouting  for  food  and  a  bath.  Soon 
I  heard  him  splashing  In  an  inside  room;  then  he 
was  at  the  table.  When  he  had  finished  eating  1 
questioned  him — the  same  questions  1  had  asked  the 
colonel.  At  ft  rat  hia  answers  were  the  same.  The 
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post  of  commandmrnt  was  very  near  the  lines,  but 
dug  into  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  Cantigny.  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  set*  anything  from  there.  A 
silence,  then  he  went  all  bright.  "But  a  fellow  could 
crawl  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  lie  on  his  belly  up 
there,  and  look  right  down  upon  the  whole  thing. 
That’s  where  he  was  going  to  go  if  the  boche  threw 
gas.  He  wasn't  going  to  stay  in  that  P.  C.  I  gas 
runs  downhill  and  collects  in  holes).  He'd  rather 
stay  up  there  and  take  the  shrapnel  and  the  H.  E.'a!" 
He  went  on  with  u  description  of  the  position.  It 
was  all  so  simple  and  so  clear.  You  crawled  up 
&  little  ways  und  there  you  hung,  above  a  battle. 
Immediately  I  hail  a  vision,  thus: 


American  gunner*  etcabbing  out  a  trench  mortar  after  firing 


It  was  altogether  too  tempting.  "Will  you  take 
me  along?”  I  cried.  He  looked  me  straight  in  the 
eye;  he  grinned.  MI'll  be  tickled  to  death!”  he  said. 
Whoof!  I  sat  down.  Here  it  was,  all  settled.  I 
was  going  up  there. 

It  was  all  settled,  hut  everything  was  not  settled 
within  me.  Everything  rather  churned  there.  We 
were  to  leave  at  eleven;  there  were  two  hours  to 
wait  yet.  We  sat  by  the  fire,  smoking.  It  was  an 
open  fire — how  pleasing  it  would  be  to  ait  here  all 
night  and  go  to  divisional  headquarters  for  the  re¬ 
turns  at  dawn!  Young  Lieutenant  C.  sat  and 
smoked,  trying  to  regain  strength  for  the  toll  to 
come.  I  watched  him  covertly,  and  plotted.  I  wasn't 
engaged  so  much  in  deciding  whether  I  should  gn 
with  him  or  not;  I  was  hunting  words  for  some 
plausible  and  not  too  embarrassing  excuse  not  to  go. 
The  hands  of  my  watch  moved  slowly.  Finally, 
though,  they  were  a  quarter  to  eleven.  Young  C. 
arose.  He  put  on  his  belt;  he  put  on  his  overcoat. 
He  slipped  on  his  gas  mask;  he  put  on  his  steel 
helmet.  So  far  I  had  not  moved.  1  sat  still  by  the 
fire  as  though  I  had  not  noticed  him.  I  waited  a 
little  longer — and  I  knew  now  what  he  was  going 
to  do.  That  boy  was  possessed  of  all  the  finest 
points  of  an  exquisite  tact — he  wasn't  going  to  men- 
tioi  my  promise  to  go  with  him  at  all!  I  need  not 
go,  and  I  need  make  no  explanation;  I  was  safe. 
Then  1  felt  myself  go  to  my  feet.  1  rose,  faced  him, 
and  said:  "Well,  old  boy,  do  you  want  me  to  go 
with  you?”  He  looked  at  me  us  he  hud  done  the 
first  time,  and,  smiling  with  undeniable  welcome,  nn- 
*  we  red:  ”Yes,  really,  I'd  be  glad  to  have  you  along.” 
immediately  he  followed  with  u  qualification,  i.  e.: 
“But,  of  course,  I  don't  want  to  advise  you  to 
go.”  It  came  too  late.  To  my  horror,  between  the 
two  sentences  in  that  second,  I  had  heard  myself 
say:  “Well,  III  go.” 

Mask  Misery 

SO  I  put  on  my  belt,  my  trench  coat,  my  gas 
mask  and  helmet,  and  together  we  went  out 
into  the  night— just  the  way  1  had  seen  the 
colonel  vanish  before.  But  we  went  in  a  Ford, 
out  to  the  battle  in  a  little  Henry  Ford.  The 
moon,  just  past  full,  was  up  at  tree  height,  but 
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carried,  of  course,  no  lights,  nnd  the  groups  of  men 
trc  passed,  and  the  low-rumbling  convoys,  were  dim. 
fa  ue  came  to  the  village  of  R.,  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  been  dropping  gas  shells,  we  put  on  our 
rsasks,  and  immediately,  through  the  goggles,  the 
ispuely  moonlit  night  became  one  of  impenetrable 
ilnrltness.  I  had  an  English  respirator  with  which 
uw  breathes  through  a  rubber  tube  held  between 
the  teeth,  but  our  driver,  and  the  runner  sitting  by 
his  side,  had  French  gas  masks,  which  alluw  free 
play  of  the  maxillaries,  and  they  were  making  free 
use  of  this  opportunity  nil  the  time.  “Look  out. 
kok  out  for  that  truck  !”  the  runner  would  rasp . 
and  the  driver,  wildly  swerving,  filled  his  mask 
with  sulphur  — “B  lan  key -blank -blank -blank, 
slop  that  yelling  at  me!'*  Past  the  village  we 
look  off  the  mask  and  ran  free  for  a  moment. 

Tfcen  I  got  a  dreadful  whiff— a  sickening 
perfume  of  bananu,  pineapple,  and  orange, 
rising  fust  to  a  pungency  that  had  no  name. 

I  frtve  a  shout  of  warning,  put  on  my  mask 
—and  the  thing  would  not  work.  I  pulled 
tad  pulled  at  the  tube  between  my  teeth,  and 
pt  no  air.  1  had  held  my  breath  while  put- 
tisg  on  the  mask:  I  knew  I  needed  a  new  one 
wry  soon;  I  worked  desperately  at  the  tube, 
graightening  it,  twisting  it,  pinching  and  re¬ 
leasing  it — no  air  came ;  1  was  going  to  die.  I 
v&s  just  on  the  point  of  tearing  the  mask  off. 
fee  a  breath  of  anything  that  might  be  outsid< 

I I  was  like  a  diver  about  to  remove  his  helmet  and 
«ack  in  the  whole  sea)  when  at  the  last  possible 
noment  1  saw  where  the  trouble  lay.  Because  of  the 
provisions  in  the  ear  my  knees  were  hunched  up 
Lgh;  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  in  an  English 
reipirator  contains  the  neutralising  chemicals,  lay 
in  my  lap,  and  the  valve  through  which  the  air 
enters  the  box  and  thence  the  tube  was  smothered  in 
ibe  folds  of  my  trench  coat — of  epurse  I  was  getting 
io  air!  Thus  can  one  die  a  glorious  war  death  in  a 
Ford!  We  ran  out  of  the  gas  in  a  little  while  and 
came  to  the  place  beyond  which  we  could  not  go  with 
a  car.  Camouflaging  ours  by  the  simple  expedient 
af  running  it  into  brush,  we  unloaded  It  and  then 
wnt  it  hack,  keeping  one  man  with  us.  The  two  run¬ 
ners  which  were  to  meet  us  here  had  not  come,  so 
sc  went  on,  carrying  boxes  under  our  arms,  on  our 
ibDuldcrs,  on  our  head*.  It  was  hard  work;  wc 
iweatcd.  Besides  our  burdens  we  had  our  over- 
Mats,  our  helmets,  our  gas  masks,  our  canteens, 
wr  musettes;  every  hundred  feet  we  had  to  stop, 
ud  then  we  caught,  full,  dreadful  whiffs  of  air 
-rom  the  cemetery  of  X.,  churned  by  boche  shells. 
Yet  in  some  indefinable  way 

it  was  good  to  be  here  The 
mystery  of  the  hour  mingled 
with  the  mystery  of  the  place 
It  was  midnight;  the  full 
aeon  was  up.  We  were  going 
ibng  the  bottom  of  u  little 
draw;  immediately  to  our 
right  was  a  low  hill  un  the* 
other  side  of  which  was  the 
rnemy,  and  constantly,  above 
the  brow  of  this  hill,  his  mag¬ 
nesium  rockets  cairn?  peering 
with  their  strong  white 
flashes.  Our  feet  trod  a  land 
arid, crumbly,  and  pitted  with 
past  shell  fires;  every  n«w 
and  then  small  groups  of  men 
passed  us,  silent,  erect,  an. I 
vague,  their  khaki  melting 
into  the  moonbeam*,  their 
tiling  rifles  black — our  infan 
try,  percolating  thus  i  n  t  \> 
tbrir  position  of  as-uult. 

At  length  we 
arrived  at  our 
post  of  command¬ 
ment.  It  was,  us 
young  C.  had  said, 
a  ihort  tunnel  dug 
into  the  base  of 
the  hill.  Behind 
it,  still  farther 
in,  was  that  of 
the  colonel  com¬ 
manding  the  in¬ 
fantry.  By  its  side 
▼as  an  artillery 
P.  C.,  then  an¬ 
other  dugout  for 
the  operators  of 
the  telephone  ex¬ 
change  to  which 
came  the  wires  of 
all  the  units — the 
foot  of  the  hill 
looked  like  a  rab¬ 
bit  warren.  The 
excavated  earth 
Had  been  thrown 
up  before  the  en¬ 
trances  in  a  ram¬ 
part,  and  inside 


of  that,  filling  the  space,  clogging  the  dugout  en¬ 
trances  and  overflowing  out  into  the  open  ground, 
men  slept  in  blankets,  shelter  halves  or  without 
cover,  on  their  sides,  their  bellies,  on  their  bucks, 
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At  the  poet  of  commandment ,  reccfr- 
(ng  a  message  for  an  art  tilery  barrage 

hunched  or  sprawled  or  plaited  one  into  the  other,  all 
sleeping  profoundly.  Within  our  dugout  one  candle 
burned  upon  a  board  spread  with  maps;  the  colonel 
slept  in  its  shadow,  just  beneath  the  telephone.  He 
slid  out  of  his  sleep,  immediately  alert,  and  rose  as 
we  entered.  I  came  in  sidewise,  with  Lieutenant  C- 
as  shield,  shrinking  as  small  as  possible  and  won¬ 
dering  what  greeting  would  be  mine. 

The  greeting  proved  satisfactory.  The  colonel 
saw  only  C.  at  first,  and  a  blur  behind.  But  when 
he  had  recognized  the  blur  he  said  merely:  “Well, 

111  be  d - d,“  with  great  cordiality,  and  grinned— 

and  I  knew  I  wouldn't  be  thrown  out  to  the  boche. 


I  bore 
it  left 


Inter  icon*  in  nhetl  holes  I /muring  hand  grenades, 
A  member  of  the  gun  crew  repairing  instruction s 


The  attack  was  to  begin  at  four-forty-five 
with  the  regulating  fire  of  the  mas*pd 
artilleries.  At  five-forty-five  this  was  to  be- 
the  destructive  fire,  and  at  six-forty- 
five  the  infantry  was  going  over  the  top- 
I  passed  the  remaining  hour*  of  the  night 
in  and  out  of  the  dugout.  Within,  to  the 
wavering  light  of  the  guttering  candle,  the 
two  officers  napped  in  turn,  answered  tele¬ 
phone  queries,  or  recapitulated  over  their 
maps  all  the  dispositions  already  made.  Out- 
.Hide  there  wp.s  the  moon.  Sleeping  men 
sprawled  about  the  mouths  of  the  caves; 
mysterious  a  id  silent  groups  trickled  by  on 


their  way  to  the  positions  of  attack.  The  boche  was 
shelling  the  back  areas  leisurely.  You  could  hear 
clearly  the  shells  passing  over  us — whhee,  whhee, 
whhee,  whhee — on  their  way  to  the  roads,  the  cross- 
roads,  the  cantonments,  the  billets — the  places  from 
which  we  had  come.  Meanwhile  we  were  getting 
very  little— gust  a  few  shells,  that  fell  somewhere  to 
our  right,  and  others  which,  coming  in  sudden  small 
squalls  between  long  intervals  of  quiet,  fell  into  a 
field  straight  ahead,  increasing  still,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  its  strange  resemblance  to  a  scape  seen  in  the 
moon.  From  the  trenches  there  came  not  u  sound, 
It  was  what  is  called  at  the  front  a  quiet  night. 
Once,  when  we  were  all  three  in  the  dugout,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  floor,  scrunched  up  against  the 
wall,  I  thought  I  smelled  gas  (I  have  discov¬ 
ered  in  this  war  that  I  have  an  extremely 
good  noBe  for  poison  gas  and  all  other  perils). 
The  others  disagreed  with  me,  und,  disagree¬ 
ing,  began  to  sneeze.  We  went  outside,  and 
all  the  men  stretched  there,  in  all  the  postures 
of  abandon  beneath  the  moon,  were  coughing 
and  sneering  in  their  sleep— a  strange  thing 
to  see.  One  of  them  turned  over,  raised  his 
head,  sniffed.  “Hell,”  he  mumbled  contemptu¬ 
ously,  “it's  only  some  of  that  fool  sneeze  gas,* 
and  immediately  was  asleep  again.  The  colonel 
and  the  lieutenant  were  sniffing  and  listening. 
The  shells  which  had  been  falling  to  the  right 
had  now  a  queer  sound.  They  went  through  the 
air  with  a  sort  of  liquid  vloo,  vloo,  vloo;  they  burst 
with  a  fake,  false  sound,  like  that  of  the  fire¬ 
crackers  which  in  our  childhood  we  called  “punks." 
“They're  throwing  gas  at  us,  all  right,”  said  the 
colonel.  “It's  the  lachrymal,”  said  the  lieutenant 
in  tho  tone  of  u  connoisseur.  A  sleepy  voice  from 
the  ground  ascended  to  us:  "Those  don't  kill  a  guy, 
do  they,  lieutenant?”  “They  do  if  you  get  enough 
of  them,”  the  lieutenant  answered,  but  the  questioner 
had  regained  the  land  of  Nod  before  the  answer 
had  fallen  back  to  him.  We  stood  listening  a  little 
longer.  Then  the  shells  to  the  right  took  on  once 
more  the  good  solid  sound  of  the  high  explosive,  and 
a  little  cool  breeze,  sliding  up  the  draw,  blew  the 
noisome  vapors  away. 

The  Whole  Show 

AT  about  three  in  the  morning  1  decided  I  must  do 
some  rcconnoitering— still  with  the  idea  in  mind 
of  finding  a  place  from  which  I  could  view  the  attack. 
1  had  for  guide  Lieutenant  C.’s  simple  and  alluring 
description — the  hill,  the  top  of  the  hill,  me  on  top 
of  the  hill,  the  battle  beneath  me ;  I  started  out  con¬ 
fidently.  I  followed  the  shal¬ 
low  valley  for  one  hundred 
yards  till  clear  of  the  dug- 
outs,  then  turning  to  the 
right  went  straight  up.  There 
was  first  a  very  steep  bank, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  up 
which  I  had  to  claw  my  way 
on  all  fours.  I  thought  this 
was  the  hill  young  C.  meant, 
and  that  I  would  find  myself 
looking  down  the  other  side 
immediately.  But  that  wasn't 
it  at  all.  From  the  top  of 
the  bank  the  hill  still  rose, 
less  steep,  but  with  no  end  In 
sight.  I  went  on.  But  the 
farther  I  went  on  the  less 
the  place  fitted  the  descrip¬ 
tion  I  had  of  it.  I  was 
skirting  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
and  the  ground  continued  to 
rise  ahead  of  me.  Finally 
1  came  to  some  dreadful  ahell 
holes.  Each  was  big  enough 
to  take  in  a  house,  and  they 
were  so  close  that  the  lips  of 
one  overlapped  the  lips  of 
another.  I  was  all  alone,  the 
light  of  the  moon  changed 
common  things  into  strange 
shapes,  a  weird  silence  lay  in 
this  little  comer — and  there 
were  the  shell  holes,  ex¬ 
traordinarily  eloquent  of 
what  had  been  and  what 
might  be.  A  sudden  fear 
gripped  me,  and  I  sneaked 
back  to  the  P.  C. ! 

I  remained  within  the  dugout  a  little  while- 
hut  I  couldn’t  keep  still,  my  watch  was  galloping 
sn  fast  toward  the  moment  As  I  stood  In  front  of 
my  cave.  Colonel  E.,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
infantry,  came  uut  of  his  lair.  “What  an'  you  doing 
here!”  he  asked  as  his  eyes  lit  on  me,  then  imme¬ 
diately,  with  .‘ageriiess:  “If  you  want  to  ace  the 
wht  It*  thing,  go  right  up  the  top  of  this  hill.  There’s 
an  O.  P.  frb  .rvution  point]  there  from  which  you 
mn  see  the  a  hole  show!”  He  was  pointing  up  the 
same  hill  from  which  1  had  just  so  precipitously  de¬ 
fended,  but  inti  the  depths  of  the  wood  I  had 
skirted.  I  was  delighted;  thi3  was  just  what  I  wanted 
I  did  not  ask  the-  ;  olonel  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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AS  fur  as  Jeanne's  personal  life  wan  concerned, 
whut  little  wus  left  of  it  elibed  and  flowed  to  the 
daily  rhythm  of  the  mail.  She  felt  it  begin  to  sink 
lower  with  the  fatigue  of  preparing  and  serving  the 
lunch  for  the  nix  noisy  children,  always  too  hungry 
for  the  small  portions,  so  that  at  the  last  she  divided 
most  of  her  own  part  among  them.  It  ebbed  lower 
and  lower  during  the  long  hours  of  the  afternoon 
when  she  strove  desperately  to  keep  the  little  ones 
cheerful  and  occupied  and  at  the  same  time  to  mend 
and  bake  and  dam  and  clean  and  iron  and  carry  out 
ashes  and  in  coal,  her  long  slim  pianist's  fingers 
reddened  und  roughened  till  they  bled,  because  cold 
cream  was  far  too  costly  a  luxury.  It  sank  to  its 
stagnant  lowest  during  the  tired  end  of  the  day 
when  the  younger  children,  fretful  with  too  much 
indoors,  disputed  and  quarreled;  and  when,  as  she 
prepared  the  evening  meal,  she  tried  to  help  the 
older  ones  with  their  Latin  declensions  and  Greek 
verba  so  that  they  might  be  worthy  sons  of  their 
father.  And  oh,  the  nights,  the  long  nights,  when 
she  woke  again  and  again,  dreaming  that  she  saw 
Andre  wounded,  dreaming  that  some  one  called  to 
her  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  men. 

But  after  midnight  she  felt  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
Kn  less  than  twelve  hours  there  might  be  a  letter. 
She  dozed,  woke  to  make  the  round  of  the  children's 
beds  to  be  sure  that  they  were  covered,  arid  noted 
that  it  was  three  o’clock.  Iri  seven  hours  she  might 
have  news  again.  She  slept,  and  woke  to  hear  the 
church  clock  clang  out  live,  and  knew  that  If  she 
could  hut  live  through  live  hours  more 

IN  the  morning  the  countless  minor  agitations:  the 
early  rising  in  the  cold;  the  smoky  kindling  of  the 
fire;  the  hurried  expedition  for  th;  milk  through 
the  empty  streets,  dripping  with  the  clammy  fog  of 
the  region;  the  tumultuous  awakening  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  some  noisily  good-natured,  some  noisily  bad- 
tempered;  the  preparation  of  the  meager  breakfast 
in  the  intervals  of  buttoning  up  blouses  and  smooth¬ 
ing  tousled  hair;  then,  as  school  time  approached, 
the  gradual  crescendo  of  all  the  noise  and  confusion 
into  the  climax  of  the  scampering  departure  of  the 
three  older  ones,  blue-nosed  and  shivering  in  their 
worn,  insufficient  wraps;  the  gradual  decrescendo 
as  *he  dressed  the  thin,  white  bodies  of  the  younger 
ones,  and  strove  to  invent  some  game  for  them  which 
would  keep  them  active  and  yet  allow  her  to  do  the 


morning  housework — all  these  tossing,  restless  waves 
were  the  merest  surface  agitation.  Beneath  their 
irregular,  capricious  rhythm  she  felt  physically  the 
steady,  upward  swelling  of  her  expectation  as  the 
cluck  hands  swung  toward  ten. 

Till  then  she  knew  nothing,  nothing  of  what  might 
have  happened  during  the  portentous  night  behind 
her,  for  every  night,  like  every  day,  was  portentous. 
There  was  no  calamity  which  was  impossible.  The 
last  four  years  had  proved  that.  Anything  might 
have  happened  since  the  last  news  had  come  in  from 
the  outer  world — anything,  that  is.  except  the  end  of 
the  war.  That  alone  had  come  to  seem  impossible. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  that  great  flooding  tide  of 
her  expectancy,  when  the  ring  at  the  door  finally 
came,  it  always  gave  Jeanne  an  instant's  violent 
shock.  Her  heart  flared  up  like  a  torch  with  hope 
and  fear,  its  reflection  flickering  on  her  thin  cheeks 
as  she  hurried  to  the  front  of  the  house  and,  her 
delicate  work-worn  hands  shaking,  opened  the  door 
on  Fate. 

First  her  eye  leaped  to  see  that  there  was  not 
the  official* looking  letter  without  a  stamp  which  she 
hud  received  so  many  times  in  her  had  dreams,  the 
letter  from  his  captain  announcing  that  sous-Lieu- 
tenant  Hruncau — no,  it  had  not  come  yet.  She  had 
another  day’s  respite. 

She  could  breathe  again;  she  could  return  the  white- 
haired  postman's  “Don  jour.  Madame  Bruneau/' 

Next,  even  on  the  days  when  there  was  a  letter 
from  Andre,  she  tore  open  the  Paris  newspaper  and 
read  in  one  glance  the  last  communique.  After  this 
her  hands  stopped  shaking.  No,  there  was  no  spe¬ 
cially  bad  news.  No  horror  of  a  new  offensive  had 
begun.  Then  she  could  even  smile  faintly  back  at 
the  tired  old  face  beforif  her  and  said,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry;  “Oh,  yes,  all  pretty  well,  thank  you. 
My  own  are  standing  the  winter  pretty  well.  But 
my  brother’s  children,  they  have  never  really  re 
covered  from  the  nervous  shock  of  that  dreudful 
experience  of  bombardment,  when  they  lost  their 
parents,  you  know.  Of  course  none  of  the  six  arc 
as  plump  or  as  rosy  ns  1  would  like  to  have  them ; 
Michel  is  growing  so  fast.” 

“You  ought  to  thank  God.  Madame  Bruneau,  that 
they  are  too  young.  There  are  worse  things  than 
being  thin  and  white.” 

“Yes,  yes.  Monsieur  Larci.de,”  she  apologized 
hastily  for  her  unmerited  goo  I  fortune  compared 
to  his.  “What  news  from  your  sons?" 


“Still  no  news  from  Salonique.  A  letter  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  Jules's  surgeon.  They  are  not  sure  whether 
he  will  ever  l»e  able  to  walk  again.  The  wound  was 
so  deep — an  injury  to  the  spine/' 

A  wordless  gesture  of  sympathy  from  her,  a  weury 
shifting  of  his  heavy  letter  bag,  and  he  went  on 
to  the  next  door,  behind  which  another  woman 
waited,  her  hands  shaking,  and  beyond  that  another 
one,  and  then  another. 

IF  it  was  to  be  a  good  day,  if  there  had  been  a  letter 
from  Andre,  she  opened  it  hurriedly  and  read  it  all 
in  one  look,  even  though  the  children  clung  clamor¬ 
ing  to  her  skirts,  even  though  the  Are  smoked  and 
threatened  to  go  out.  Then  she  set  it  carefully  in 
the  bosom  of  her  drrss  and  put  on  the  faded  caps 
and  patched  wraps  and  darned  mittens  to  take  the 
children  out  for  their  outing,  while  she  did  her  mar¬ 
keting.  They  were  too  small  to  leave  alone,  even 
for  half  an  hour. 

During  the  painful  experience  which  her  market¬ 
ing  always  was  she  felt  warmed  and  sustained  hy 
the  letter  tucked  inside  her  dress.  Everything  cost 
more  than  the  month  before,  twice  as  much  as  the 
year  before  when  her  income  was  the  same  minute 
sum  as  now.  • 

But  Andre  was  alive  and  unhurt. 

She  looked  longingly  ut  the  beefsteak  which  the 
older  boys  needed  so  much,  her  own  children,  and 
bought  instead  the  small  piece  of  coarse  pork  which 
must  make  a  stew  for  them  all,  those  other  children 
of  her  blood  whom  the  war  had  thrown  on  her  hands 
But  she  had  a  letter  from  her  husband  in  her 
bosom. 

She  priced  the  cauliflowers,  sighed,  and  bought 
potatoes,  und  less  of  them  than  she  hud  hoped  to 
have,  the  price  having  gone  up  ugain.  She  was 
horrified  to  find  that  rice  cost  more  than  it  had, 
an  impossible  sum  per  pound,  even  the  broken,  p«x»r- 
qunlity  grade.  She  would  try  macaroni  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  There  no*  no  macaroni,  the  woman  clerk 
informed  her.  There  was  none  at  all,  at  any  price- 
Jeanne  turned  to  another  item  on  her  list.  The  doc¬ 
tor  had  said  that  the  children  absolutely  must  have 
more  fruit  in  their  diet — fruit!  Well,  perhaps  she 
might  be  able  to  manage  prunes.  They  were  the 
cheapest  fruit — or  they  had  been. 

“Prunes,  Madame  Bruneau?  They  arc  only  for  the 
rich."  She  named  a  price  which  made  Jeanne  gasp. 
She  calculated  the  amount  she  would  need  for  one 
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portion  each  for  her  big  family.  It  was  out  of  the  to  the  last  cell  of  her  consciousness,  every  one  of 

question.  She  was  really  aghast,  and  appealed  des-  those  words,  written  by  candlelight,  underground, 

perately  to  the  woman  clerk.  "What  do  you  do?"  to  the  thunder  of  shells  exploding  over  the  abri. 

ahe  asked.  They  were  plain,  homely  words  enough,  rambling, 

"We  do  without,”  answered  the  other  woman  briefly.  unstudied  familiar  phrases,  such  aa  husband  and 

"But  your  children?  Growing  children  can't  be  wife  write  to  each  other  when  they  have  shared  their 

in  pood  health  without  some  fruit.”  daily  life  for  many  years  and  still  try  to  go  on 

‘They’re  not  in  good  health/'  answered  the  other  sharing  what  may  be  left  to  them  of  days  in  common, 

grimly.  “My  Mart  he  has  eczema,  and  the  doctor 
says  that  Henri  is  just  ripe  for  tuberculosis.”  Her 
voire  died. 

Jeanne  closed  her  eyes  during  the  instant's  silence 
which  followed.  The  woman  clerk  shoved  aimlessly 
at  the  sack  of  dry  brans  which  stood  between  them. 

Then  they  both  drew  a  long  breath  and  began  to 
xdd  up  together  the  cost  of  Jeanne’s  purchases.  She 
took  out  her  pocketbook,  paid  soberly,  and  went  on 
to  the  baker’*. 

Here  a  girl  weighed  out  for  her  with  acrupulous 
csit  the  exact  amount  of  bread  allowed  for  the 
family,  and  took  the  bread  tickets  along  with  the 
money  in  return.  At  the  sight  and  smell  of  the 
fresh-baked  bread  the  children  began  their  babbling, 
begging  clamorous  demand  which  Jeanne  dreaded 
almost  more  than  anything  else.  She  winced  away 
from  this  daily  pain,  crying  out.  trying  hastily  to 
stop  them  before  the  tears  came:  "No,  no,  my  dar¬ 
lings,  you  can't  have  any  now.  No.  Jucqueline.  don't 
trnse  auntie!  Annette,  dearie,  you  know  if  mother 
fct*  you  have  any  now  there  will  be  just  that  much 
>ss  for  you  ut  lunch  and  dinner.  You  know  I  can't 
give  you  any  of  what  belongs  to  the  others  ”  She 
was  imploring  them  not  to  ask  her  for  the  food  she 
could  not  give  them.  Anything  hut  that!  The  daily 
repetition  of  this  poignant  little  scene  was  intoler¬ 
able.  If  she  could  only  leave  them  at  home,  could 
only  spare  them  that  daily  ordeal  of  the  visit  to 
the  hakeahop  where  their  poor  little  heads  were 
turned  at  the  sight  and  odor  of  all  that  foo<L  Not 
to  have  brettd  in  give  themf 


snapping  at  him,  and  you  know  your  brother  cared 
enough  sight  more  for  Jacqueline  than  for  him. 
Don't  you  blame  yourself.  Take  it  easy!” 

Jeanne  laid  the  letter  down  with  a  little  exclama¬ 
tion,  half  u  laugh.  How  ever  did  Andre  know  she 
did  not  love  the  little  nephew  who  reminded  her  so 
of  the  sister-in-law  she  had  never  been  able  to  love? 
She  had  not  thought  that  anybody  could  guess  that 
the  child  to  whom  she  was  always  the  gentlest  was 
the  one — and  here  was  Andre,  quite  casually  as 
usual,  walking  into  her  moat  secret  places!  How 
he  knew  her!  How  he  knew  the  meaning  of  her 
smallest  gesture,  the  turn  of  her  most  carefully 
warded  phrase!  How  near  he  was  to  her!  How 
there  was  no  corner  of  her  life  where  he  did  not  come 
and  go,  at  case,  and  how  she  welcomed  him  in,  how 
she  rejoiced  to  feel  him  thus  pervading  the  poor, 
hurried,  barren  inner  life  of  her,  which  had  bloomed 
so  richly  when  they  had  lived  it  together.  How 
married  they  were!  That  was,  after  all,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  to  have  wrested  that  glory  from  so  horrible 
a  thing  as  life  had  come  to  be.  Let  the  heavens  fall, 
ahe  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  one  with  a  noble 
human  soul. 

She  stood  up,  her  thin  face  glowing,  her  tired 
eye*  shining,  as  they  always  were  after  reading 
Andre’s  letter.  It  was  the  only  moment  of  the  day 
when  she  felt  herself  wholly  alive. 


IT  had  rained,  as  usual,  all  day  long,  but  the  new 
trench  boots  had  kept  his  feet  almost  dry.  Yet 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  price  ahe  must  have  paid 
for  them — she,  straining  every  nerve  to  buy  food  to 
keep  the  children  well.  He  was  a  man,  a  grown-up, 
and  the  war  had  done  for  them  forever.  Let  him 
shift  as  best  he  could.  Everything  ought  to  go  to 
the  children;  there  would  be  little  enough.  But  they 
must  have  the  beat  chance  we  could  give  them.  Who¬ 
ever  else  was  responsible  for  the  war,  certainly  the 
children  had  nothing  to  do  with  It.  And  they  must 
be  the  tvrch  bearers.  Did  she  remember  how  he  had 
always  wondered  why  no  musician  had  ever  com¬ 
posed  music  on  that  theme?  He  could  conceive  such 
a  nohlr  symphonic  poem  called  "The  Torch  Bearers.” 
He  had  wondered  all  day  if  the  coal  had  Anally 
arrived  at  Meru.  It  went  beyond  his  imagination 
how  she  could  manage  at  all,  the  days  when  the  coal 
supply  was  so  low.  In  their  little  underground  abri 
they  had  a  stove — yes.  a  real  stove.  It  had  been  left 
there  by  some  American  ambulance  men  who  had 
used  the  abri  before  them.  So  they  were  really 
warm,  part  of  the  time,  and  occasionally  almost  dry. 
But  the  wood  they  were  burning — it  made  him  sick. 
It  waa  what  his  men  tore  out  from  the  ruined  vil¬ 
lage  houses  near  which  the  trenches  ran.  Of  course 
it  could  never  be  used  for  house*  again,  but  when 
you  know  what  it  is  to  have  n  home  of  your  own, 
and  how  it  grows  to  be  a  part  of  you,  it  is  not  much 
fun  to  put  parts  of  other  people’s  houses  into  your 
stove.  No,  he  did  not  need  any  new  socks.  He  did 
not  need  any  thing;  ahe  need  not  go  on  trying  to  slip 

SHE  was  almost  on  her  knees  before  their  shrill,  in-  In  some  new  luxury  for  him  out  of  her  impossibly 

Bistent  demands  when  she  felt  her  husband's  letter  small  budget.  Did  she  remember  that  poor  Dury, 

crackle  against  her  breast,  and  stopped  short.  She  the  youngest  of  his  men?  He  had  been  shot  yes- 

was  on  the  edge  of  losing  her  head,  like  men  after  terday;  a  stray  ball,  not  meant  for  anybody  in  par- 

too  long  shell  fire  when  they  walk  daxedly  straight  ticuUr — surh  a  silly  way  to  be  killed.  And  now 

into  danger.  She  knew  better  than  this!  The  tragic  there  was  the  letter  to  write  to  his  mother.  Heavens, 

manner  would  never  do  for  little  children  who  can¬ 
not  live  and  thrive  save  In  gayety  and  lightno**  of 

heart.  She  was  only  making  a  had  matter  worse.  J&ci*  r>~ 

She  summoned  all  her  strength,  put  her  hand  on  •  '  .  . 

Che  letter  in  her  bosom,  and  burst  resolutely  into  YJHf 

a  Hearty  laugh:  "Oh,  children,  just  see  that  funny  s  Ik 

picture  of  the  little  kitten!  He's  chasing  his  tail,  RfJI 

do  you  him\  round  and  round  and  round.  Annette, 
do  you  know  how  he  feels!  See.  Ill  hang  this  string 

down  your  back,  and  you  R  •>.  I 

try  to  catch  it  by  turn-  |  ***** ' ' " 

ing  around  quickly.  See,  A  *  i  JF  | 

the  faster  you  tum  the  w 

faster  it  gets  away  from  \ 

Maurice  wants  to  ,  I  3  A  S'  ) 

try?  Well,  we'll  just  _  A*/* 

hurry  homo,  and  I  will  • 

you  a  piece  of  old  red  sir  ”  . 

irtain 

•  an  have  u  tail  and  U*  u 
•  i  *  1 1  c  kitten  And  when 

the  hig  from  x  In 

*-  hr*o|  you  can  *how  them 

hoW  to  \ 

they  laugh?”  \ 

safe  in  k  f  v_ 

'hr 

ttrr  • 

•.if  in  the  Mi-k.-t  h  .11.  n.  ' 

-"lir.g  thr.  jgh  t  h  .•  r  .  !  \  /  /  - 

at  .J«*av.ri«\  hi-at'i  .*■ 

pouring  all  her  vital  • 

n<.  A* 

to  keep  her  knees  from 

fhaklng  under  her.  A}  \ 

Back  to  the  house  quick-  '  .  •  ,  •VlW; 

!y.  lest  the  wretched  war 

coal,  half  black  stones,  F  ioK. 

ittoking  sullenly  in  the 
cook  stove,  should  go  out 
in  their  absence.  The 


tpiilS  wa*  the  high  tide  of  her  daily  life,  poor, 
scanty  trickle  of  life  it  was,  even  at  its  beet,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  fathomless  deep  surge  of  the  fullness 
of  the  days  before  the  war,  days  when  it  had  seemed 
natural  that  Andr£  should  be  there  always,  that  they 
should  profoundly  live  together,  that  there  should 
be  some  leisure,  and  some  music  mixed  with  their 
work,  and  warm  rooms  and  clothes  and  food  as  sim¬ 
ply  as  there  wa*  air  to  breathe. 

A  whiff  of  acrid  coal  smoke  in  her  face,  a  wail¬ 
ing  cry  from  Maurice,  who  had  pinched  hia  finger, 
a  warning  half-hour  stroke  from  the  kitchen  clock — 
she  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  start  and  strove 
loyally  to  use  for  that  present  the  little  renewal  of 
strength  which  came  from  a  momentary  vision  of 
the  past.  She  changed  the  drafts  of  the  stove, 
stirred  the  stew,  and,  gathering  the  weeping  child 
up  in  her  tired  arms,  began  to  make  a  funny  non¬ 
sense  song,  purporting  to 
be  sung  by  the  hurt  fin- 

-  ger.  Her  voice  was  obliged 

to  pass  through  a  knot  in 
her  throat,  but  it  came  out 
L  A*  bravely,  and  in  a  moment 

the  children  were  laugh¬ 
ing  again,  their  thin  faces 
turned  toward  hers  like 
little  pale  flower*  toward 

Then  there  was  the 
table  to  set,  of  course  in 
the  kitchen,  since  there 
wa*  no  coal  for  another 
fire  in  the  cold  houar. 
Ho*  Jeanne  suffered  from 
this  suffocating  necessity 
to  do  everything  in  one 
small  r«>ofn '  It  made  an 
.  ,  intolerable  trml  of  every 

smallest  process  of  the 
everyday  life,  tn  prepare 
fond,  and  rat  it,  and  play. 

.  1  and  wash,  and  study,  and 

bathe  the  children,  and 
dress  and  undress  them — 
they  were  like  pigs  in  a 
ity,  she  often  thought, 
working  feverishly  to  keep 
a  little  order  and  decency 
in  the  room  which  seemed 
to  her  fastidioua  senses 
to  reek  stiflingly  of  the 
effluvia  of  too-concentrated 
yJ  human  life. 

As  she  worked  she  felt, 
like  an  inward  bleeding, 
the  slow  ebbing  of  her 
forces.  The  good  moment 
of  the  day  had  come  and 
gone.  There  was  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  now 
till  the  mail  of  the  next 


invention  of  the  curtain- 

cord  tails  wm  -till  valid  4imW  pul  hu 

pven  after  the  pork  had 
been  put  on  to  cook  with 

the  potatoes.  The  children  were  still  playing,  still  un- 
exacting.  Jeanne  would  have  time  to  read  her  letter. 

She  put  the  paper-thin  potato  parings  to  cook  in 
*n  old  kettle  for  their  three  hens,  who  occasionally 
presented  them  with  u  priceless  fresh  egg;  and, 
wiping  her  cold,  wet,  potato-stained  hands  (was  it 
possible  that  those  hand*  had  ever  played  Beethoven 
nr/1  Debussy?),  look  her  treasure  out  of  her  bosom 
:>r.«l  unfolded  the  double  sheet,  warm  still  from  the 
warmth  of  her  body. 

This  time  she  read  it  slowly,  taking  in,  absorbing. 


Andre  put  hin  hand  on  the  nterpiny  boy's  forehead  and  looked  doun  at  him  silently 


how  he  dreaded  the  letters  written  to  the  parents 
of  men  who  died  or  disappeared!  He  hoped  little 
Maurice’s  throat  was  better.  What  a  sickly  child 
that  poor  kid  was!  He  was  evidently  one  who  would 
have  to  be  nursed  along  all  through  his  childhood, 
and  since  the  war  had  killed  his  parents,  it  fell  to 
his  poor  aunt  to  do  the  job.  And  then —  "Now, 
see  here.  Jeanne  darling,  don't  kill  yourself  over 
that  little  boy  because  you  feel  so  guilty  at  not 
lovmg  him  more.  He's  not  a  lovable  kid.  His  own 
mother,  poor  nervous  thing,  never  could  keep  from 


morning. 

.  .  And  this  was  a  good 

at  h,m  ,,Unl1"  day,  one  of  the  b»t.  when 

there  had  been  no  special 
activity  on  the  front,  when  the  daily  letter  from 
Andr£  arrived  on  time.  But  what  of  the  days  when 
the  communique  announced  laconically:  "Heavy  ar¬ 
tillery  fire  between  Fresnes  and  V'lllers-RaignauU'’^ 
(Andre  was  stationed  at  Fresnes.)  Or  worse,  when 
the  great  offensive  began,  when  all  personal  letters 
from  the  front  were  stopped,  when  day  after  day 
the  communique  announced:  "Violent  fighting  all 
along  the  Champagne  front.” 

The  feeble,  tired  old  mail  man,  shuffling  on  his 
rounds,  was  a  very  snake-  <C'owfu»Ncd  on  i*>ye  24) 
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TRENCH  HUMOR 

BY  WILLIAM  SLAVENS  McNUTT 

COL  LI  K  R  *  H  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


A  SHRAPNEL  shell  banged  in  the  air  near  by. 

The  white  smoke  puff  trembled  and  changed 
shape  in  the  light  spring  breeze;  the  echoes  boomed 
back  from  the  encircling  hills.  Another  and  yet  an¬ 
other.  The  echoes  ran  together,  and  the  noise  of  the 
explosions  sloshed  up  and  down  the  valley  in  irregu- 
lur  waves,  u  confusing  flood  of  sound. 

A  dozen  or  more  of  us  were  sprawled  out  lazily  on 
ground  and  bench  before  a  poete  de  secours  tunneled 
into  a  side  hill.  On  the  wooded  ridge  immediately 
above  us  were  our  front-line  trenches  and  across  the 
shallow,  open  valley  the  German  advance  positions. 

A  corporal  rolled  his  head  lazily  around  until  he 
was  able  to  watch  the  shrapnel  smoke  puffs,  and 
yawned  noisily,  stretching  hi*  arms  above  his  head 
in  u  slow  gesture  expressive  nf  physical  contcnt- 
“Wondcr  what  ails  the  Old  Man  to-day?"  he  said 
idly.  “The  old  rascal  acts  peevish.  You  don't 
reckon  some  of  our  boys  been  over  in  his  back  yard 
dovilin*  him?  Into  his  chicken  coop  or  somep'n?" 

MI  hear  he's  out  hi-diddlin’  around  the  other  night 
in  the  rain  an’  gets  rheumatism  in  hi*  wooden  leg,” 
a  private  chipped  in.  “They  say  it’s  pesterin'  him 
so  he  can't  get  no  sleep  an’  he's  gettin’  grouchy.  1 
dunno  nothin’  'bout  it:  that's  what  they  tel!  me.” 

A  lieutenant  stretched  out,  face  down,  raided  him 
self  on  hia  elbows,  put  hi*  chin  in  his  palms,  and 
grinned  at  me.  “You’ve  heard  about  the  old  wotxlcn- 
legged  guy  across  the  way.  haven't  you?” 

I  had  not. 

“He’s  the  boche  division  opposite  us.”  he  explained, 
raising  his  voice  a  little  as  the  noise  of  the  shrapnel 

bursts  increased.  “We 
don’t  know  his  name,  but 
he's  a  little  old  guy  with 
a  wooden  leg,  and  he's  a 
kind  of  a  caretaker  over 
there.  He  looks  after 
th’e  trenches  and  goes  up 
and  down  the  line  ut 
night  sending  up  flares." 

“He  was  in  the  war 
once,  that  old  guy."  a 
sergeant  explained  grave¬ 
ly.  “Hr  got  hia  leg  shot 
off,  so  they  aent  him 
down  here  to  take  care 
o’  the  trenches.  I  think 
the  Gover'nvent  give  him 
the  job  as  a  kind  o’  reward 
for  havin’  been  in  the 
fightin'.” 

“I  hear  the  Kaiser's  give 
him  a  deed  U>  the  place  for 
lookin’  after  it  while  every¬ 
body's  away  at  the  war." 
another  private  observed. 

“I  dunno;  that's  what  I 
hear/' 

A  stretcher  bearer 
drawing  a  drink  from  a 
hanging  canvas  water  bag 
joined  the  gossip.  “Hia 
wife's  a  hellion/'  he  said. 

A  private  rolled  up  to  a  sitting  position,  his  ryes 
wide  with  surprise.  “Is  he  got  a  wife?  I  didn't 
know  that.  I  thought  from  the  way  he  acts  he's  an 
old  bach'  an’  hated  women/' 

“Sure,  he's  got  a  wife/’  the  stretcher  bearer  con¬ 
tinued.  “That’a  what  makes  him  so  touchy.  You 
know  the  other  mornin*  when  he  put  that  barrage 
over  on  us?  Well,  how  that  come  was  this:  He  was 
out  at  night  in  the  trenches,  like  he  always  makes 
his  rounds,  you  know,  goin'  from  place  to  place  aettin* 
off  flares  an*  shootin'  some  o'  the  guns,  an'  all  such, 
an'  when  he  gets  back  home  in  the  mornin’  his  foot  an’ 
his  wooden  leg’s  all  covered  with  mud.  see?  Well,  just 
as  he  gets  to  the  door  o’  his  house — just  before  he's 
ready  to  go  in— one  of  our  seventy-fives  lands  along- 
side  him  pretty  close,  un*  he  ducks  in  quick  to  get 
under  cover,  see?  He's  so  flustered  he  don't  stop 
to  wipe  his  foot  an*  his  wooden  leg  on  the  mat  out¬ 
side,  an’  when  his  wife  turns  around  from  fryin* 
the  supper  to  have  a  look  there’s  bocoo  mud  on  her 
kitchen  floor  that  she's  just  got  done  scrubbin’.  She 
tears  into  the  old  boy  wide  open,  an'  keeps  gassin’ 
him  all  day  long,  an'  he  don't  get  his  sleep,  so  that 
night  he’s  mean  in  his  mind,  an*  he  blames  it  nil  on 
us  'cause  we  pe*ter  him  with  a  shell  after  his  night's 
work’s  done  an’  make  him  forget  to  wipe  off  his  foot 
an’  his  peg.  an'  that's  how  he  gets  in  wrong.  So  he 
goes  peggin'  around  that  night  from  one  place  to 
another  shootin*  off  everything  he's  got  at  us.” 

“I  wonder  if  we  couldn’t  fix  it  to  have  the  ole 


woman  come  over  un’  mend  up  our  clothes?"  a  pri¬ 
vate  speculated.  “I’m  out  with  a  raidin'  party  the 
other  night,  an’  we  got  orders  to  establish  contact 
with  the  enemy.  All  I  do  is  establish  contact  with 
bocoo  barb  wire!  K  go  out  all  het  up  an'  ready  to 
die  for  my  country  an'  be  a  hero,  an’  all  happens  to 
me  is  I  get  plastered  over  with  mud  an*  all  scratched 
up  till  1  feel  like  u  match  box.  My  pants  is  tore 
somep'n  scandalous!" 

“Don't  blame  the  Old  Man  for  that  shootin’  that's 
goin’  on  now.”  a  private  who  had  seemingly  been 
asleep  through  all  the  controversy  came  warmly  to 
the  defense  of  the  mythical  pcg-lcgged  adversary. 


playin'  with  the  guns/’  a  corporal  observed.  “Seem 
to’ve  let  up.  Dawggone!  I  wish  they  wouldn't  be 
so  stuck  up  an'  offish!  I  wish  they'd  come  on  over 
an*  pay  us  a  little  visit.  I  like  to  open  one  up  an’ 
see  what  makes  him  act  so.  You  reckon  they  got 
some  little  dingus  or  other  inside  of  'em  different 
from  the  rest  of  ua!” 

One  quality  of  the  American  soldier  aids  greatly 
in  making  him  the  excellent  fighting  man  he  is — 
his  sense  of  humor.  Having  fought  us  a  hero,  he 
takes  hia  relaxation  ts  a  clown.  Persistently  he  kids 
the  war,  the  boche,  hi*  comrades,  and  himself.  If 
the  boche  remains  quiet  for  a  few  days,  he  fabricate* 


.4  bo  re  .t/eas  time  in  a  Irani -tine  duyaut .  At  left  It 
look*  like  a  ntray  ntorepipc ,  hut  it  realty  a  trench  mnrtar 


Cl  l4mnutt*r  oa  Politic  InfnnMinn 


“Them's  h  i  a 
nephews  firin' 
off  them  guns." 

“Is  he  got 
nephews  too?" 

“Sure.  They 
been  fightin' 
in  the  Great 
War,  an*  they 
•  got  tired,  so 

they  give  'em  permission  to  come  down  here  an'  visit 
with  the  Old  Man  an*  get  rested  up.  They  claim  we 
make  it  almost  as  tough  down  here  as  it  is  up  at  the 
war,  an’  they're  sore  about  it.  They  figure  fightin’ 
down  here  like  we  do  is  worsc’n  bombin'  hospitals 
or  cuttin’  up  women  an'  children-  They  claim  that 
before  us  American*  come  down  here  this  was  all 
a  nice,  quiet  rest  camp  where  a  poor  soldieV  could 
get  his  sleep.  They  claim  there  wasn’t  a  war  till  we 
come  along  an’  broke  the  peace,  an’  now  look  at  the 
world!  It's  in  a  terrible  state.  Ain't  a  place  left 
for  a  Heinie  to  take  his  comfort.  That’s  why  they’re 
doin’  that  shootin’." 

“Ah,  well.”  the  stretcher  bearer  sighed  hopefully, 
"well  be  goin*  up  to  the  war  one  o'  these  days-" 
“They  can't  ship  us  too  quick  to  suit  me,"  u  cor¬ 
poral  growled. 

There  was  an  earnest  murmur  of  assent- 
“You  said  something!" 

The  lieutenant  laughed.  “Shall  I  tell  you  about 
that  kid  that  writes  home  about  how  he  always 
wanted  to  cross  the  Atlantic?  A  lieutenant  I  know 
was  censoring  mail,  and  he  came  across  this  one: 
’All  my  life/  the  kid  writes  to  hia  folks,  ‘I've  had 
the  most  intense  desire  to  cruss  the  Atlantic.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  it's  been  my  ambition  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  Here  I  am  in  France  and,  believe  me, 
my  ambition  is  still  unchanged.  I’m  just  as  eager 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  as  I  ever  was-’ " 

“I  guess  the  Old  Man’s  nephews  must  'a'  got  tired 


some  fantastic  legend  like  the  tale  of  the  little  old 
one-legged  man  ncroes  the  way  t/»  account  for  the 
comparative  inaction,  relaxing  his  nerves  in  a  bath 
of  nonsense  that  leave*  them  refreshed  and  reudy  to 
meet  the  shock  of  the  next  emergency.  His  sen^e  of 
humor,  his  persistent  will  to  Josh  everything  and 
everybody  at  every  opportunity,  ia  a  splendid  unset 
This  war  Is  too  serious  to  be  taken  seriously  at  all 
limes,  by  thoae  who  are  really  in  It* 

The  sergeant  rose  and  yawned. 

“I'm  going  down  into  the  ice  house,"  he  said, 
referring  to  his  dugout,  “and  pack  a  couple  o’  hour*' 
sleep  into  my  system.  If  the  Kaiser  come*  while 
I'm  asleep,  have  him  wait  for  me." 

Breakfast  Pills 

‘XXT  ANT  to  take  a  little  run  up  through  the 
r  V  trenches?"  the  medical  lieutenant  asked  me. 

I  did.  We  went  up  a  steep  wooded  hill  and  into 
a  corfl  muni  eating  trench.  In  places  the  ditch  was 
roofed  over  with  barbed  wire  thickly  laced  un  a  skele¬ 
ton  of  timber*.  Frequently  we  were  obliged  to  stoop 
to  pass  under  thi*  protecting  roof.  Had  it  not  been 
for  my  steel  hat,  I  would  have  been  many  times  a 
casualty  within  ten  minutes.  Time  und  again  that 
blessed  hat  banged  jarringly  on  timber  or  musically 
on  sharp-toothed  wire.  One  can  play  quite  a  tune 
with  a  steel  hat  on  barbed  wire.  The  little  melody 
my  hat  was  executing  as  it  scraped  along  under  the 
wire  was  hauntingly  familiar,  but  I  was  unable  to 
place  it*  Then  a  shell  exploded  reasonably  or  rather 
unreasonably  near  by,  and  I  at  once  recognized  the 
metallic  strain.  It  was  very  plainly  “Home,  Sweet 
Home.”  Yes,  indeed! 

We  came  at  last  to  a  duguut  in  a  front-line  posi- 
tion.and  the  lieutenant  there  commanding  piled  up  to 
greet  us.  He  was  a  blond,  blue-eyed,  chunky  young¬ 
ster,  a  master  at  laughter  and  war.  He  had  hoen 
wounded  in  a  raid  several  week*  before,  and  thi*  wn% 
his  first  day  back  in  the  line.  {Continued  on  ;yj gr  22) 
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The  A :ew  Draft 

HAT  is  the  "fighting  age"  and  what  are  its  limits?  Is  a  man 
apt  to  be  a  better  soldier  at  twenty-one,  thirty,  or  forty? 
How  old  were  the  guardsmen  in  "Twenty  Years  After”?  Porthos 
had  reached  a  goodly  age  when  he  hurled  (with  one  hand)  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  powder  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  John  Burns  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  was  seventy-one.  Fiction  and  history  both  attribute  great 
fighting  powers  to  men  of  years.  There  were  old  as  well  as  middle- 
aged  men  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington.  There  must  have  been 
n  large  number  of  regulars  and  National  Guardsmen  over  thirty- 
five  in  the  divisions  that  fought  the  Prussian  rear  guard  to  the 
death  north  of  the  Marne  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  know  of  men 
in  the  forties  who  would  stand  the  strain  of  a  campaign  bet¬ 
ter  than  many  youngsters.  But  they  are  not  numerous,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  War  Department,  in  raising  the  age  limit 
to  forty-five,  contemplates  sending  these  venerable  persons  to  the 
front,  no  matter  how  ardent  they  may  be  to  spear  or  bomb 
the  lleelng  Germans. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  fixed  border  line  for  middle  age,  but 
there  is  a  general  and  well-established  area.  The  aged  only  flat¬ 
ter  themselves  when  they  say  that  "old  age  is  more  confident  and 
courageous  than  youth.”  It  is  more  confident  and  courageous  in 
speech,  but  not  every  man  can  be  "a  Scipio  or  a  Maximus,  with 
stormings  of  cities,  with  battles  by  land  and  sea,”  “practicing  rapid 
marches,  dashing  on  a  foe,  hurling  spears  from  a  distance,  or  using 
the  sword  at  close  quarters."  A  man  who  is  too  old  for  baseball 
is  too  old  for  fighting.  The  number  of  individuals  over  thirty-five 
likely  to  see  active  service  will  be  small.  Even  if  they  have  the 
physical  strength,  they  cannot  possess  the  nervous  resistance  either 
for  the  adventures  of  the  battle  field  or  for  the  tedium  and  dis¬ 
tress  of  a  winter  campaign.  It  is  still  to  the  youth  of  the  country 
that  we  must  look  for  victory.  They  alone  have  that  blessed 
"sense  of  invulnerability”  of  which  our  gifted  contributor, 
James  Hopper,  felt  flashes  when  he  went  over  the  top  at  Can- 
tigny  and,  armed  only  with  the  implements  of  his  writing  trade, 
captured  a  score  or  qjore  of  battle-weary  Germans.  It  is  this 
characteristic  of  sturdy,  well-nourished,  nimble,  iron-nerved  youth 
that  made  our  men  such  terrible  fellows  to  the  Prussian  Guard 
at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Seringes. 

The  Middle-Aged  Young  Men 

HAT  will  be  done  with  the  older  men?  The  Government  will 
not  follow  the  amiable  policy  of  the  Germans  in  placing  their 
“volunteers" — middle-aged  men  and  boys  who  were  exempt  from 
compulsory  service — in  the  first  lines,  where  they  were  pretty  sure 
to  be  killed  or  captured.  The  number  of  bald-headed,  nearsighted, 
nerve-shattered  prisoners — professors  of  languages,  botanists,  ento¬ 
mologists.  theologians — taken  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  led  the 
Allies  to  the  false  conclusion  that  German  man  power  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  Our  men  of  thirty-five  to  forty-five  will  not  be  required — 
and  they  will  not  be  permitted,  we  hope — to  get  in  the  way  of  men 
who  can  march  twenty  miles  in  a  day  and  then  attack  the  enemy. 
Even  France  with  all  her  pressing  need  of  fighting  men  seldom 
puts  soldiers  over  thirty-eight  into  the  actual  line  of  battle.  Among 
other  sacrifices,  our  old  stagers  will  have  to  deny  themselves' the 
joy  of  combat.  But  places  will  be  found  for  them,  not  without 
honor.  They  will  release  for  more  active  service  younger  men  who 
are  now  employed  in  the  office  and  routine  work  of  the  army 
and  navy.  They  can  be  as  useful  in  the  commissary  or  the  ord¬ 
nance;  they  can  draw  up  orders,  buy  horses,  or  serve  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  bureaus  as  well  as  men  of  thirty-five.  They  will  do 
their  part — and  an  excellent  if  modest  part  it  will  be — in  the 
army  of  5,000.000  men  which  our  Government  with  wise  opu¬ 
lence  of  its  powers  has  determined  to  throw  against  the  now 
shaken  forces  of  Germany. 

It  is  to  the  other  end  of  the  draft  extension  that  the  country 
must  look  for  the  mass  of  its  new  combatants.  Objection  has  been 
raised  to  the  drafting  of  young  men  of  eighteen,  but  in  the  end 
we  feel  sure  General  Crowd™  will  have  his  way.  The  opposition 
stands  on  sentimental,  not  practical,  grounds.  Young  men  of  eight¬ 
een  or  nineteen  are  malleable;  they  learn  quickly  in  a  school  which 
they  enter  eagerly.  Thousands  of  them  joined  the  marines  and  were 
among  the  "first  to  fight."  Lloyd  George  speaks  with  wonder  and 
pride  of  the  fighting  of  British  boys  in  thpir  nineteenth  year  after 
six  months’  training.  But  General  Wood  is  convinced  that  four 
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months’  hard  training  in  this  country  and  six  weeks  in  France 
is  enough  to  make  first-class  soldiers  of  our  youngsters. 

The  country  must  not  expect  a  sudden  and  theatrical  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  merely  because  our  program  is  to  place  an  enor¬ 
mous  army  in  the  field.  Such  a  war  as  this  does  not  take  a  lively 
eourse.  The  report  of  the  capture  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  still 
premature.  But  men  and  munitions  and  the  reawakened  American 
determination,  to  go  steadily  on  and  do  a  thorough  job,  will  tell 
in  the  end.  More  confidence  ought  to  be  created  among  the  Allies, 
more  dismay  in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  by  the  new  draft  than 
by  the  recent  military  successes  of  the  troops  in  France.  Its  effect 
on  this  country  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  places  the  full  services 
of  a  great  majority  of  able-bodied  men  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Government.  It  ties  them  up  directly  with  the  winning  of  the  war. 
The  mere  act  of  registration,  in  a  sense,  makes  soldiers  of  them, 
not  merely  interested  spectators  of  the  unfolding  of  the  great 
drama.  The  country  will  be  all  the  better,  the  struggle  made 
all  the  shorter,  by  the  general  appreciation  that  all  that  the  nation 
possesses  is  drafted  for  the  war. 

V Avenue  du  President  Wilson 

JUST  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  worth  noting  what  none 
of  our  newspaper  correspondents  abroad  got  round  to  reporting. 
That  is  the  fact  that  it  was  a  French  socialist,  Comrade  Fiancette. 
who  introduced  in  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  the  resolution, 
signed  by  all  his  fellow  socialists  of  the  council,  for  naming  a  street 
of  Paris  after  the  President  of  the  United  States.  "The  war,” 
said  Fiancette.  "which  has  produced  so  many  acts  of  Rublime  hero¬ 
ism,  has  not  been  very  favorable,  in  our  old  European  countries, 
to  developments  in  the  domain  of  Thought.  The  courage  and  sacri¬ 
fices  which  the  war  has  lavished  would  thus  run  the  risk  of  having 
been  in  vain  if  one  voice  had  not  been  raised  in  the  torment  to  tell 
the  way  of  the  harbor  of  peace  toward  which  all  humanity  looks.” 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  socialists  were  so  much  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  certain  reactionary  members  of  the  Municipal  Council 
showed  ill  temper  about  it;  anyway,  it  was  voted  unanimously  in 
the  end.  and  the  Avenue  duTrocadero  became  the  Avenue  du  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  and  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  greeted  that  President's 
"noble  figure"  in  "rendering  once  again  homage  to  the  illustrious 
Chief  Executive  and  to  the  great  people  of  the  United  States.” 

Beginning  To-Day — 

HAT  the  fourth  issue  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  coming  in  October, 
is  to  be  for  at  least  $6,000, 000, 000,  twice  the  amount  of  the 
third  loan,  is  striking  evidence  of  the  Administration’s  confidence 
in  the  American  people  and  its  new  spirit  of  team  play.  And  the 
Government  is  perfectly  right  to  count  upon  the  nation's  sending 
these  $6,000,000,000  over  the  top  to  back  up  the  2,000,000  men 
of  our  army  who  will  be  in  France  by  the  time  the  loan  campaign 
•  is  finished.  Just  as  the  fighter  must  train  for  his  part,  however,  so 
must  we  civilians  train  for  ours.  We  must  train  ourselves  in  thrift. 
We  must  train  to  save.  And  we  must  start  the  training  now. 

Russia 

RETURNED  life  insurance  man,  writing  in  the  "Economic 
World,"  etches  this  picture  of  Russia’s  revolution : 

But  in  all  the  talk  nothing  about  the  country  or  its  honor.  Among  the 
hundred*  of  banner*,  afloat  and  carried  in  procession,  one  seldom,  if  ever,  saw 
“Long  Live  Russia."  It  was  always  "Down  with  this,”  “Down  with  that,"  or 
“Hail  to  this,”  “Hail  to  that.”  Never  “Hail  Russia."  The  national  flag,  the 
national  hymn,  were  cast  aside.  Patriotism  was  extinct. 

“The  yellow  dog  was  loose  in  the  land,”  continues  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  man,  and  a  corporation  friend  of  ours  added  when  we  showed 
him  the  article:  “Yes,  and  that's  the  soil  Trotzky  and  Lenine 
sowed  to  the  thistles  of  anarchy.”  Probably  neither  of  these  state¬ 
ments  would  seem  judicious  to  President  Wilson,  who  is  one  of 
the  few  Americans  who  haven’t  forgotten  that  misrule,  spoilsman- 
ship.  and  czarism  prepared  the  soil  for  the  sowing  of  L.BNINE  and 
Trotzky’s  thistles.  A  country'  is,  after  all,  very  much  what  its 
rulers  make  it — whether  its  rulers  are  crowned  heads  or  the  mob. 

Pershing’s  Apache  Scouts 

NE  of  the  several  highly  important  things  Lijdendorff  didn’t ' 
foresee  when  he  put  on  the  market  a  new  style  of  warfare  last 
March — incidentally  borrowed  after  true  German  fashion  from  the 
French  of  Nivelle  and  the  British  of  Byng — was  how  directly  this 
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new,  open  warfare  played  into  the  hands  of  our  contemptible  little 
American  army.  To  be  sure,  in  the  Ludendorff  program  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  could  never  *et  across  the  Atlantic  and  who  couldn’t  fight 
if  they  did,  supposedly  did  not  count;  but  whatever  Ludendorff 
really  believed  of  the  Americans  when  not  speaking  for  publication, 
it  is  certain  that  Ludendorff  did  his  best  to  make  them  count 
Booner  than  most  of  us  expected.  That  happened  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  General  Staff  abandoned  trench  warfare  for  open  battle. 

Ditch  warfare  is  a  dirty  sort  of  business,  but  it  is  a  highly 
complicated  and  mathematical  and  standardized  process.  What 
we  legitimately  had  to  fear  when 
we  thought  of  the  appearance  of 
our  troops  on  the  battle  line  was 
the  long  time  that  Americans 
would  need,  not  only  to  learn, 
but  to  unlearn.  They  would  have 
to  unlearn  the  traditional  native 
“zip,”  the  personal  daring,  the 
high  spirits  of  Americans  play¬ 
ing  a  game,  and  reduce  them¬ 
selves  to  clockwork.  A  good 
many  of  us  read  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  how  hard  it  was  to  keep  the 
men  of  our  first  contingents  from 
outrunning  orders.  In  trench 
warfare  outrunning  the  pre¬ 
determined  “objective”  may  be 
almost  as  bad  as  not  attaining 
said  objective.  There  was  good 
reason  for  apprehension  of  what 
would  happen  when  American 
dash  ran  up  against  German 
machinery.  Then  Ludendorff 
removed  all  fears  by  coming  out 
into  the  open. 

That  it  should  have  been  our 
own  divisions  which  marched 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Man- 
gin’s  poilus  in  the  first  hearten¬ 
ing  Allied  effort  of  nearly  a  year, 
that  it  should  have  been  our 
own  contemptibles  which  went 
through  the  German  line,  which 
beat  off  counterattacks,  which 
recaptured  villages  after  they 
had  boon  lost,  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  Font’s  blow  against 
the  Marne  salient  began  with 
complete  surprise  instead  of  the 
painfully  mathematical  prelimi¬ 
nary  bombardment.  The  follow¬ 
up  was  a  matter  of  fighting  in 
streets,  forests,  and  on  river 
f  o  r  d  i  n  g  s,  instead  of  across 
a  gridiron  of  perfectly  plotted  and  registered  trenches.  Ameri¬ 
can  imagination,  initiative,  and  pluck  were  given  full  play. 
Pershing’s  Apache  scouts,  after  working  effectively  against  Villa, 
found  a  welcome  opportunity  against  the  German  General  Staff. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Truth 

OROTHY  CANFIELD  told  us.  in  a  story  we  printed  several 
weeks  ago.  about  the  furlough  of  a  French  soldier  in  the  devas¬ 
tated  region  where  they’re  fighting  again.  When  we  printed  “The 
Permissionnaire”  it  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  truest  and  best  stories 
the  war  had  produced,  Dorothy  Canfield’s  story  in  this  week’s 
COLLIER’S  is  caHvd  “On  the  Edge.”  It  deals  with  a  rather  more 
sophisticated  couple  than  Sergeant  Nidart  and  his  wife  P AULEITE, 
but  we  can’t  help  thinking  it  equally  good.  We  in  America  talk  about 
war  denials  and  sacrifices :  read  “On  the  Edge”  and  you  will  find  out 
what  the  reality  of  sacrifice  can  be  like,  and  what  (after  four  years 
of  it)  is  going  on  behind  the  smile  of  France.  To  say  that  a  certain 
story  is  true — meaning  that  the  events  happened  in  real  life  in  the 
same  sequence — is  not  to  say  anything  very  important ;  but  these 
stories  by  Dorothy  Canfield  are  true  in  a  more  real  sense  than 
that:  they  are  true  because  their  reader  has  seen  into  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women ;  because,  with  her,  love  and  understanding  are  one. 


’ Ware  the  Wolff  Bureau! 

HE  common  noun  “truth”  has  so  frequently  in  the  course  of 
history  been  seen  in  the  company  of  certain  small  adjectives 
that  it  has  become  habit  on  spying  the  adjective  to  assume  also 
the  noun.  Thus  there  are  hard  truths,  and  bitter  truths,  and  plain 
truths,  and  brutal  truths,  and  most  of  us  have  too  easily  fallen  into 
the  belief  that  because  something  is  plain,  or  hard,  or  bitter,  or 
brutal,  it  is  likely  to  be  true.  Even  after  four  years  of  instruction 
in  German  morality,  the  habit  occasionally  peeps  out.  Because 
the  German  physiognomy  is  woefully  plain,  because  the  official  Ger¬ 
man  vocabulary  is  hard  and  bit¬ 
ter,  because  the  emanations  from 
the  Berlin  press  bureaus  are  so 
frequently  brutal,  there  is  now 
and  then  an  inclination  to  won¬ 
der  whether  truth  doesn’t  lurk 
behind.  Well,  it  doesn’t 

Put  it  another  way.  Lies  are 
the  refuge  of  the  victim  and  the 
slave.  The  master  and  conqueror 
is  under  no  compulsion  to  lie. 
And  since  the  Prussian  walked, 
even  before  the  war,  as  a  con¬ 
queror.  with  ramrod  backbone, 
and  clicking  heels,  and  rattling 
saber,  it  seemed  absurd  that  he 
could  ever  be  under  the  need 
of  fibbing.  Only  the  fact  is  that 
the  Germans  have  lied  in  their 
official  communiques,  as  in  their 
White  Books. 

The  point  is  of  importance. 
For  some  time  we  have  been 
reading  our  casualty  lists.  They 
will  grow  longer  with  time,  but 
they  will  never  be  as  long  as  the 
Germans  will  make  them  out  to 
be.  Already  the  mobilized  Ger¬ 
man  press  has  spoken  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cannon  fodder.  Soon  they 
will  have  us  bleeding  white.  They 
will  go  on  publishing  stories  like 
the  following: 

"An  American  prisoner  cap¬ 
tured  on  July  29  said  that  of  the 
first  battalion  of  the  110th  Regi¬ 
ment  only  thirty  were  left  and 
no  reenforcements  had  arrived 
since  that  time.” 

The  comment  on  this  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Colonel  Repington: 
"The  German  claim  that  they 
had  disposed  of  600,000  of  our 
men  by  April  and  hnd  captured 
1,500  of  our  guns  was  an  absurd  exaggeration  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  safely  divide  by  two.”  As  times  grow  harder  for  the 
Germans  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  by  more  than  two. 

Keep  That  Garden  Growing! 

ARLY  lettuce,  peas,  string  beans,  etc.,  are  now  only  pleasant 
memories,"  their  once  tidy  rows  grown  to  towering  weeds. 
But  that  gives  you  no  license  to  quit  the  garden  patch  for  this 
year.  The  war  continues,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  allies  must 
lie  fed.  and  there  are  other  autumn  crops  besides  tomatoes  and 
pumpkins.  Talk  to  the  nearest  seed-store  man  and  find  out  what 
can  be  done  on  your  land  between  now  and  Christmas.  There 
are  varieties  of  spinach  which  can  be  planted  in  late  August,  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw  as  frost  threatens,  and  eaten  pretty  well  into  the 
winter  or  carried  over  for  an  early  start  next  spring.  Mother 
Nature  differs  from  most  of  us  amateur  gardeners  in  that  she  never 
sleeps  on  the  job.  and  very  seldom  loafs.  How  far  the  coldest 
weather  suspends  her  operations  depends  upon  the  protection  her 
handiwork  receives.  There  Is  a  lot  of  good  growing  temperature 
left  yet  in  this  year  191  fl,  and  it  is  for  us  to  use  it  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  “Work  while  they  fight”  is  the  only  motto  that  leaves 
a  civilian  with  any  self-respect  at  all.  Time  and  the  need  press. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

(from  ait  M.  G.  H.  C  »mnumJrr  —  itn  architect  at  home ) 

Dear  Tommy  :  This  is  from  the  line,  with  the  squareheads 
sitting  some  hundred*  of  yard*  m  front  of  tnc.  All  the  same, 
the  war  is  a  stupid  business,  and  eembly  local :  300  or  so 
miles  long  ami  two  to  ten  miles  deep.  Right  now  I'm  tired. 
Tve  been  under  fire  a  long  tune.  Aho  under  gas.  The  Hun 
is  gassing  us  a  bit  now. 

I  do  as  much  talking  about  myself  as  if  Td  been  through 
Verdun.  Actually,  I've  been  lucky.  Sheik  gas,  lice  rats,  arvd 
bombing  from  planes,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  nicked  me.  I've 
been  in  command,  in  the  line  here, for  over  a  month.  I  give  the  lie 
to  the  statistics.  Some  optimist  once  worked  out  that  the  aver 
«igc  life  of  a  machine  gunner  1*  something  over  two  minutes. 

Your  last  letter  was  dated  February  24.  A  lot  has  happened 
since.  Then  wc  were  slopping  through  the  snow  on  endlo* 
maneuver*,  steeping  out  in  zc to  weather,  drilling,  hiking  through 
'the  dark,  and  living  in  barns.  Now  its  wonderful  weather; 
birds  singing  from  the  barbed  wire;  moonlight  nights.  Itfs 
like  one  of  those  porter*  wc  used  to  admire — poppies  in  the 
wheat,  the  brilliant  white  of  the  trenches  in  the  grass,  the  pink 
of  the  villages  opposite  us  in  bochc  land. 

And  I  take  my  hat  off  to  my  men.  They  may  get  drunk  and 
<wcar  and  go  absent  and  kick  up  trouble  generally,  but  once 
in  the  line  they  sit  tight,  put  up  with  anything,  and  go  through 
hell  without  a  word  Man  for  man,  they  can.  I  believe,  out' 
live,  outfight,  outswear.  outlaugh  any  army  m  the  war. 

It's  been  a  tremendous  education  to  me.  all  this.  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  element  doesn't  exist  here.  There  arc  no 
brass  bands  and  cheering  school  children.  It's  all  simply  the 
day's  work,  to  be  finished  quickly  ami  if  pwiblc  quietly.  So 
whatever  you  do,  believe  in  thi*  army.  I  do. 

Don. 
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Apropos  of  What  King  George  Said  to  Mr.  Hoover 


IT  was  on  the 
veranda  of  one 
of  those  fashion¬ 
able  hotels  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast 
where  the  only  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  war  is 
anoccasional  airplane bu/./.ingoverhead 
and  the  gray  wool  and  clicking  needles  in 
the  hands  of  the  women.  Two  of  these 
women  sitting  in  their  easy-chairs 
apart  from  the  others  had  evidently 
plunged  into  one  of  those  sudden  and 
violent  friendships  which  a  vacation 
at  the  seashore  seems  so  readily  to 
nourish. 

Said  one  of  them :  “I’m  so  glad  to  get 
away  from  housekeeping  even  for  a 
short  time.  It’s  so  difficult  to  get  along 
with  all  those  substitutes  they’re  mak¬ 
ing  us  use  instead  of  wheat.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  I  stand  in  pretty  well  with 
Thompson,  my  grocer,  and  when  1  go 
marketing  in  my  flivver  I  can  get  him 
to  slip  me  an  extra  five  pounds  of  white 
flour  into  the  car  without  anybody 
noticing  it.  'Then  he  charges  it  on  the 
bill  as  something  else,  like  washing 
soda  or  prunes.” 

“Well,  my  grocer  isn’t  as  agreeable 
as  that,”  said  her  friend,  ‘‘and  it  makes 
me  furious  that  I  have  to  buy  all  that 
silly  cereal  stuff  every  time  I  want  a 
little  white  flour.  At  that,  I  can  only 
get  a  limited  amount.  I  don’t  sec  what 
difference  it  makes  if  you  or  I  use  a 
little  more  or  less.  And  now  we’re  put 
back  on  sugar  rations  again.  It's  a 
shame!  My  husband  has  such  a  sweet 
tooth,  lie’s  got  to  have  four  lumps 
in  his  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee.  I  can’t  see 
that  the  extra  two 
lumps  make  any 
difference.” 

The  discussion 
a  bout  their  w  ron  gs 
had  heated  them 
somewhat,  and  they  changed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  easy-chairs  so  that  the 


ocean  breezes  might  blow  more  directly 
upon  them. 

And  yet  that  very  day  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers  an  item 
showing  what  remarkable  things  the 
women  of  America,  fortunately  so  un¬ 
like  these  two,  had  accomplished  by 
their  food  savings.  Hoover,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  appeared  before  King  George 
of  England.  The  King  had  sent  for 
Hoover  so  that  he  might  thank  him 
for  the  great  voluntary  effort  of  the 
American  people  which  had,  he  said, 
“supplied  Great  Britain  with  the  vital 
margin  of  food  which  enabled  her  to 
pass  over  the  winter.” 

Think  of  it!  Dig  into  the  real 
meaning  of  those  cold  words  “the  vital 
margin  of  food.”  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  health  and 
sickness,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  hope 
and  despair,  the 
difference  between 
the  energy  of  ac¬ 
complishment  and 
the  gnawing  bitter 
desuetude  of  slow  starvation. 

And  the  food  that  America  has  saved 
has  been  a  stream  of  life  flowing  not 
only  into  Great  Britain,  but  also  into 
France,  and  Italy*  and  the  other 
Allied  countries — a  stream  of  life  for 
men,  and  women,  and  little  children. 

And  who  can  tell  how  much  the 
food  that  America  has  sent  overseas 
has  .had  to  do  with  our  recent  glori¬ 
ous  successes  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Marne? 

It  seems  miraculous  that  at  such 
trifling  sacrifice  we  could  do  such 
tremendous  good. 

****** 

For,  as  you  Ujok  back  upon  the 
rationing  we  have  had  to  undergo, 
can  you  remember  any  real  sacrifice 
in  the  way  of  giving  up?  Any  man  or 


woman  who  complained  because  of 
bread  that  wasn’t  quite  white  or 
sugar  that  wasn’t 
quite  sufficient 
should  L>e  sent  to 
the  trenches  for  a 
while  so  that  the 
realization  of  what 
war  really  is  might 
come  to  them. 

The  very  substi¬ 
tutes  offered  in  place  of  the  rationed 
foods  were  often  more  palatable  than 
the  originals. 

The  large  national  advertisers  were 
quick  to  seize  this  opportunity,  not 
only  to  save  such  food  as  wheat,  but 
to  enable  America  to  save  without 
suffering.  They  not  only  changed 
their  products  to  conform  to  the  Food 
Administration’s  requirements,  but 
through  the  machinery  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  they  were  enabled  to  tell 
millions  of  people  about  these  new 
requirements. 

Their  advertisements  not  alone  urged 
the  sav’ing  of  wheat,  but  showed  what 
could  be  used  in  the  place  of  wheat. 
And  it  is  always  easier  to  get  a  man  to 
stop  doing  or  eating  a  certain  thing 
when  you  give  him  something  else  to 
do  or  cat  instead. 

And  this  we  believe  is  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  value  of  the  national 
advertising  machine  which  has  been 
built  up  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
functions  throughout  the  country — an 
illustration  of  its  value  at  all  times, 
but  especially  in  war  times. 

It  enables  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  any  large  producer  of 
foodstuffs  or  anything  else  to  speak 
directly  and  forcefully  to  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  entire  nation. 

Advertising  is  a  means  of  reaching 
the  entire  thinking  population  of  the 
United  States  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time,  money,  and  man  power. 
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THE  FLYING  FISH 

BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 

CHAPTER  FIFTEEN:  EMPRESS  OF  MEXICO? 
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McCORD  smiled*  His  smile  developed  into  a 
malignant  chuckle.  “It  i a  humorous,  my  dear. 
Y«i  yourself,  being  fair-minded,  will  admit  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  pitting  your  woman’s  brains  against  mine  .” 
H is  lips  lost  their  mirthful  twist.  Ilia  voice  grew 
lumber.  “Did  you  think,  my  dear*  when  you  decided 
to  prove  treacherous  to  me,  that  1  would  permit  the 
:!aii3  of  years  to  be  jeopardized  because  of  a  girl? 
My  dear,  you  are  important  to  me— very  Important. 
3t  i*  my  intention  to  make  you  my  wife.  What  has 
kippened — your  treachery — it  matters  nothing.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  all  for  the  best.  It  has  shown  you  what 
f.rt  of  man  I  am.” 

“It  has  indeed.  A  murderous  boast.” 

His  glance  became  pitying.  He  shook  his  head. 
“In  time  of  war,  to  speak  of  murder,”  he  scoffed. 
"But  this  will  pass,  Leila,  my  dear.  You  ore  young, 
ml  you  have  youth's  ambitions.  It  is  not  granted 
to  every  small-town  girl  to  hr  shown  a  throne!” 

-You  are  serious?”  she  asked. 

-You  mentioned  the  unavoidable — shall  we  Fay, 
erasing? — of  certain  persons  who  stood  in  my  way, 
ay  dear.”  He  leaned  back  in  his  chulr,  that  peemed 
tthuge  because  his  body  was  sn  frail.  ‘'Does  it  seem 
to  you  that  I  would  tuke  the  necessary  risk  involved 
to  that — or — erasing  unless  there  was  something 
yrcat  at  stake?” 

She  shuddered.  He  leaned  forward  again. 
•‘Listen,  my  dear.  In  every  generation  there  is 
torn  one  who  must  lend.  It  is  inevitable.  It  is  or- 
rtr.ned  from  the  beginning  that  such  a  one  shall  be 
first  nmong  his  fellow  men.” 

"And  you  are  he?”  Hope  might  fail  her,  but 
emrage  never.  She  made  no  effort  to  hide  her 
amused  contempt. 

"I  know;  I  know.  You  are  thinking  that  I  am 
insane.  Well.  I  will  not  deny  that.  According  to 
the  puny  standards  of  the  day,  a  man  who  dares 
greatly  for  himself,  dreams  greatly  for  himself,  is  a 
mailman.  Napoleon  was  that  sort  of  madman.” 
“And  died  a  prisoner,”  she  reminded  him. 

He  took  up  the  gage  eagerly.  “And  do  you  know 
why,  my  Leila?  iiecause  thr  whole  world  was  ar¬ 
rayed  against  him.” 

“As  it  is  arrayed  against  every  criminal.” 
-Criminal?  Because  of  that  photograph  you  saw? 
You  are  hopelessly  small-town,  provincial,  my  Leila. 
You  judge  the  groat  by  the  standards  of.  the  little. 
And  yet  I  do  not  condemn  you  for  that  attitude. 
From  great  affairs  one  turns  for  rest  and  solace  to 
;he  woman  who  dreams  not  too  much.  It  is  because 
you  are  yourself,  taila,  that  I  have  chosen  you.” 

She  sighed.  Against  his  intense*  cgotiBm  it  was 
aekM  to  tire  herself  out  with  protests. 

"And  yet,”  he  went  on,  “one  wishes  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  You,  Leila,  misunderstand.  You  think  in 
terms  of  police  rules,  when  I  think  in  terms  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  of  nations.  It  is  wrong  to  kill,  therefore 
I  am  a  murderer.  Yet.  if  I  sent  armies  into  the 
field — what  then,  my  Leila?” 

"There  is  a  difference,”  she  told  him. 

IJE  shook  his  head.  “No,  my  dear  The  men  who 
**  serve  me  are  soldiers  as  truly  as  those  who  serve 
upon  the  battle  fields  of  Europe.  For  I,  Leila,  I 
»hom  you  see  seated  here,  am  the  ally  of  one  of  those 
varring  powers  of  Europe.  No?  You  hesitate  to 
Mteve  me?  My  dear,  1  am  Harmon  Rayde.” 

He  said  it  as  though  he  were  stating  that  he  was 
filler  of  the  world. 

"You  have  heard  of  Harmon  Rayde?”  he  asked. 
"Who  has  not  heard  of  him?  As  the  lowest  sort 
of  traitor—” 

He  laughed.  “A  head  is  raised  above  the  mob, 
cowards  hurl  epithets.  Oh,  my  dear — but  let 
t  pais.  To  know  that  I  am  Harmon  Rayde  is  to 
toow  that  I  do  not  speak  lightly,  is  it  not?” 

"'When  you  speak  of  thrones?”  she  jeered. 

*Whcn  I  speak  of  thrones,”  he  asserted.  “My  dear, 
the  world  knows  of  me  merely  ns  n  figure  that  moves 
in  the  dark-  But  across  the  wean  my  great  ally 
^■rK,w*  me  as  the  ruler  of  a  nation.  Have  you  ever 
filleted,  my  dear,  at  the  turmoil  that  exists  in 
-bt  nation  to  the  south  of  us?  Have  you  ever  won- 
1,1  that  another  Diaz  does  not  appear  there,  to 
r  with  an  iron  hand?  My  dear,  that  other  Diaz 
•»*;  he  rules.  Because  my  great  ally  is  not  ready 
hr  me  to  strike  I  do  nut  rub*  openly.  I  put  up  a 
and  th$  puppet  is  knocked  down.  But  when 
moment  tomes — ” 

“And  you  an*  an  American?”  '-he  queried. 

He  threw  his  hands  wide.  “I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
■*orld,  and — you  wilt  grow,  Leila.  You  will  live 
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with  me,  and  you  will  leant.  Such  petty  things 
as  national  boundaries — you  will  look  beyond  them. 
You  will  know  that  a  man.  a  real  man,  a  man  ft? 
to  lift  himself  above  the  herd,  knows  no  such  thing 
as  nationality.  I  offer  you  a  throne,  Leila.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  answer  me  now.  I  understand  your 
feelings.  But  they 
are  childish  feelings. 

When  you  have  had 
time  to  think — ” 

“Please”  She 
stayed  him  with  up¬ 
lifted  hand.  “I  want 
you  to  know,  Mr. 

McCord,  that  before 
you  even  talk  with 
me,  I  must  be  as¬ 
sured  that  Mr.  Kndi- 
cott  is  unharmed?” 

-So?  To  make 
terms,  eh?  And  if 
he  is  unharmed?” 

She  could  think  of 
no  ready  reply. 

“If  Endicott  is  al¬ 
lowed,  in  my  own 
good  time,  to  go  free, 
you  will  consider  my 
offer?” 

This  talk  of 
thrones,  of  “great 
allies” — he  was  an 
insane,  wicked  old 
man.  But  to  make  a 
promise  even  to  an 
insane,  wicked  per¬ 
son  is  yet— to  make 
a  promise.  “After  I 
am  certain  that  Mr. 

Endicott  is  free,  then  I  will  at  least  consider  what 
you  have  to  say,”  she  told  him. 

“Equivocation!”  He  laughed.  “Ah,  well,  it  does 
not  do  to  be  angry  too  long  with  that  which  one 
loves.  Ah,  tail*,  today  is  my  triumphant  hour. 
To-morrow,  when  the  United  States  not  only  is  at 
my  mercy,  but  &  notes  that  it  is  at  my  mercy — whai 
is  a  life  more  or  less?  Endicott  will  be  able  to  do 
me  no  harm.  And  yet.  if  I  thought  that  you  cared 
for  him — " 

She  colored.  “I  know  him  so  slightly.” 

“And  yet  he  risked  so  much!  But  we  shall  see, 
my  Leila;  we  shall  see.” 

It  was  a  new  McCord.  All  the  venomous  malig¬ 
nity  remained,  but  there  was  a  triumphant  merri¬ 
ment  that  was  strange  to  her.  He  talked  like  a 
madman,  and  yet — Harmon  Rayde!  Even  a  “pro¬ 
vincial,  small-town  girl,”  as  he  had  called  her,  knew 
that  if  newspaper  report  were  one-tenth  true,  not 
even  the  submarines  of  Germany  were  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  America  than  Harmon  Rayde. 

She  held  her  features  calm,  but  she  was  glad  when 
n  knock  sounded  on  the  door,  and  McCord  left  her 
alone.  If  only  she  had  told  the  police  everything! 
It  would  have  meant  Endicott**  death  at  the  hands 
of  McCord,  but  what  did  her  capture  mean  but  the 
death  of  Endicott? 

If  the  wondering  porter  at  the  Bellevue  would  re¬ 
port  her  abduction!  But  would  he  think  it  was 
abduction?  Oh,  she  was  a  silly,  foolhardy  girl,  to 
have  thought  that  unaided  she  could  cope  with 
Harmon  Rayde! 

And  even  if  the  porter  had  noticed  her  struggle — 
She  had  driven  up  to  the  Bellevue,  had  entered  the 
restaurant,  had  eaten  there.  She  had  had  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  her  companion,  the  alert-eyed  young  man 
who  had  represented  himself  to  be  a  newspaper 
man,  but  who  was  one  of  McCord's  followers,  lying 
in  wait  for  her  at  the  Greenwich  mortuary,  as  any 
but  a  conceited  girl  would  have  known. 

Indeed,  the  waiter  who  had  served  them  would 
probably  have  decided  that  they  were  close  com¬ 
panions.  so  earnestly  had  she  talked  to  the  man. 
For  she  had  decided  to  tell  everything  to  this  news¬ 
paper  man.  gain  his  help,  his  advice.  Later  she 
remembered  something  familiar  in  his  walk,  as  he 
left  the  dining  room  ostensibly  to  telephone  to  his 
paper.  Now  she  knew  that  he  was  the  man  whom 
she  had  seen  under  the  arc  light  in  University  Place 
lust  night.  His  mustache  was  gone,  but  he  was  the 
same  man.  And  McCord  called  him  “Benchlcy.” 

Little  dapper  man!  She  might  have  known  that 
his  features  spelled  dishonesty.  But  he  had  been  so 
plausible!  Well,  it  was  not  until  she  noticed  that 


her  car  had  been  dis¬ 
missed,  and  that  a 
closed  car  wax  waiting 
to  take  them  into  town, 
to  the  “Planet”  office, 
that  she  had  suspected 


*7/  in  not  granted  to  every  small-toun  girt  to  be  nhoun  a  throne!” 


anything.  Then,  seeing  another  man  inside  the 
car,  she  had  drawn  hack.  But  her  companion  had 
urged  her  into  the  car.  And  the  porter  who  hud 
bowed  them  out  the  Bellevue  door  might  well  be 
pardoned  if  he  had  not  realized  that  abduction  was 
happening  before  his  eyes.  For  she  had  been  too 
surprised  to  scream,  had  resisted  only  slightly,  and 
— she  was  captive  to  McCord. 

Though  death  itself  were  the  price  exacted  from 
him  by  McOonl  for  attempting  to  aid  Leila,  Endicott 
would  not  reproach  her.  She  knew  this.  And  know¬ 
ing  It  she  But  how  could  one  tell?  Besides,  she 
mused,  as  McCord  had  said,  she  was  a  provincial, 
with  provincial  ideals,  and  in  the  provinces  a  woman 
is  not  supposed  to  think  about  a  man  until  the  man 
has  unmistakably  shown  that  he  is  thinking  about  her. 
Unless  she  surrendered  to  McCord.  Endicott  would 
die.  And  even  if  she  did  yield  to  McCord,  how 
could  she  be  certain  that  Endicott  would  he  spares!? 

And  then  she  forgot  herself,  forgot  even  Endi¬ 
cott.  McCord  was  Harmon  Rayde,  and  he  boasted 
of  empire.  It  was  all  very  well  to  think  him  in¬ 
sane,  but  acro&s  the  ocean  a  maniac,  lustful  for 
power,  had  hurled  a  whole  world  into  war.  Mc¬ 
Cord  had  said  that  this  was  his  triumphant  hour. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  really  did  have  the 
United  States  at  his  mercy?  And  if  this  incredible 
thing  were  so,  was  not  she  to  blame? 

Chapter  XVI :  Wrecked 

AT  a  signal  from  the  host  the  last  servant  tiptoed 
from  the  room.  In  the  same  moment  laughter 
and  chaffing  died  away.  Every  eye  was  turned 
upon  Burchard  Penlow.  From  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  great  table,  that  was  dwarfed  by  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  hall  in  which  it  stood,  Penlow  surveyed 
the  gathering.  It  was  his  big  moment,  the  big 
moment  of  his  life. 

Penlow  had  begun  life,  business  life,  as  an  office 
boy.  At  thirty  he  was  a  bank  president.  At  fifty 
he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  most  generous.  Now,  at  sixty-five,  retired, 
practically,  with  an  honorable  life  behind  him,  a  life 
that  had  included  a  term  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  an  ambassadorial  post  in  Europe,  Penlow  was 
facing  the  great  moment  of  his  life. 

Around  his  table  sat  diplomats,  financiers,  great 
soldiers.  And  to  him,  n  private  citizen,  they  lent 
their  eyes  and  their  ears.  He  row  to  his  feet.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  diffident, 
blushing  youth  who  sat  at  his  right. 

“It  was  not.  as  you  all  know,  for  purposes  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  gentlemen,  that  1  brought  you  here  this 
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The  Thrift  Car 


Model  90- Just  What 
A  Car  Should  Be 


American  families  select  their 
favorite  automobiles  for  one  or  more 
of  //;v  reasons: 

dfifirarance,  performance,  (om 
fatl.  sni'fce  or  price. 

*  hie  car  ma>  In*  famous  because 
of  ilv  number  of  cylinders,  another 
for  its  body  design,  another  fur  its 
low  price — 

And  so  it  goes  until  you  come  to 
Model  VO  and  thru  you  discover  this 
important  fact  hack  of  its  100.000 
now  sold: 

Model  VO  has  been  purchased  be¬ 
cause  it  combines  ail  five  of  these 
'essentials  for  complete  satisfaction. 

True,  in  many  cases  its  quality 
appearance,  big  car  stylish  design, 
and  distinctive  color  scheme  pri¬ 
marily  influenced  purchasers. 

Again,  in  many,, many  cases  it  is 
the  performance  of  Model  90  that 
makes  it  first  choice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  performance  is  its  major 
virtue. 

Itv  32  horsepower  motor,  the  in¬ 
fected  fruition  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  is  a  “giant  for  power  and  a 
miser  with  fuel.9* 


It  is  not  only  the  things  Model 
90  does,  but  the  way  it  do es  them, 
that  makes  Model  90  owners  su  en¬ 
thusiastic— 

The  way  it  consistently  meets 
every  driving  need  day  in- and  - 
day -out,  through  congested  traffic, 
over  steep  hills,  in  fair  or  bad 
weather,  and  for  short  or  long  rides, 
proves  its  adequacy  for  every  motor 
ing  need. 

Then.  too.  it  is  so  very  simple, 
convenient,  and  easy  to  handle.  It 
has  a  handy  arrangement  of  every¬ 
thing  for  its  control,  narrow  turning 
radius,  and  an  easy  operating  clutch 
that  is  especially  appreciated  by 
women  drivers. 

A  large  number  of  Model  90  own¬ 
er*  when  asked  the  reason  for  their 
choice  have  mentioned  comfort  first. 

When  you  have  inspected  this  car 
and  driven  and  ridden  in  it,  you, 
too,  will  understand  why  comfort 
accommodations  have  contributed 
so  much  to  Model  90  s  fame. 

It  has  a  spacious  interior,  a  tall 
man  can  «t retell  his  legs,  five  adults 
can  ride  without  cramping,  the  seats 
arc  wide  and  the  upholstering  deep! 

Then  there  i*  the  buoyancy  with 
which  it  travels,  due  in  a  large 


measure  to  its  rear  cantilever  springs, 
large  tire-  and  scientific  distribution 
of  weight. 

Sr p.  fir  is  not  listed  among  a  car's 
specifications,  and  by  service  we  do 

not  mean  the  service  the  cat  Ives 
alone,  but  the  sendee  that  the 
dialers  and  factory  behind  tin  car 
are  ever  ready  and  able  to  give 

Behind  Model  90  stand  nation* 
with  service  fa  ht  si 

order,  quick,  competent,  courteous, 
and  at  reasonable  cost.  No  matter 
where  you  tour,  Overland  service  is 
accessible  at  vour  beck  ami  call. 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  the  Model  90 
car.  seldom  has  its  moderate  price 
been  mentioned  first — 

Vet,  even  ii  it  werr  lacking  in  some 
of  the  five  advantages  it  .  com¬ 
bine,  its  price  still  would  warrant  its 
great  popularity. 

And  today,  above  all  else,  a  car 
must  be  economically  efficient. 

pointi  of  Ch+rUn.1  ni+mvrfty: 

A  p  pear  a  n  re ,  Perform  a  five. 
Comfort.  Service  and  Price 


/.rrht  V  Willvs  Overturn!  Ine_.  TotrHn,  Ohio 
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evening.  That  the  spies  of  our  enemy  across  the 
Ocean  might  not  suspect  our  real  purpose  it  has 
seemed  that  the  distinguished  visitors  from  Eng- 
land  and  France  were  merely  resting  from  their 
arduous  labors.  But  our  real  reason  is  this  young 
man  whom  I  now  present  to  you.  and  who  will  tell 
you.  more  clearly  than  I  am  able,  the  purpose  of 
this  gathering.  You  have  all  met  him,  but  I  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  you  again.  Mr.  David  Wrightson.” 

Young  Wrightson  turned  to  his  host. 

“Mr.  Penlow,”  he  said,  “dismisses  too  lightly  his 
own  part  in  my  being  here.  If  what  I  have  to  show 
you  gentlemen  to-night  has  any  practical  value— 
and  I  will  stake  my  life,  my  soul,  that  it  has — it  is 
due  to  Mr.  Penlow.  For  I  came  to  him  penniless,  with 
only  a  dream  to  justify  my  intrusion,  and— Mr. 
Penlow  has  made  the  dream  real.” 

THERE  was  muffled  applause.  Penlow  had  served 
his  country;  hud  given  civilization — though  his 
was  not  the  bruin  to  conceive  it — the  weapon  where¬ 
by  barbarism  was  to  be  forever  defeated  It  mat¬ 
tered  not  that  another  would  rec*  .e  the  applau  < 
ho  had  served. 

•'The  world  faces  to-day  ha-  faced  for  three 
year* — a  condition  that  mcnm*-  all  that  we  hold 
dear,  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  an  miner  u;m!uu.n. 
piratical  foe  that  cannot  be  mil.  m  -d  Vi  a  ,«n- 
tlemen.  of  course,  know  that  1  n.»  an  the  submarine. 

"Six  months  ago  I  conceived  a  w*  ajxm  that  would 
counteract  the  activities  of  the  undo  water  .*ts. 
that  would  destroy  them.  1  v  •  nf  to  Mr  PenUiw 
He  listened  to  me,  and —  Gent  I  < i.-n,  I  won't  into 
technical  details,  but  I  will  W  •••  you!” 

Penlow  was  no  fool.  It  wa<  unu  evnble  that  ;hi- 
slim  young  chap  who  spoke  so  confidently  had  ac¬ 
complished  what  he  said,  but  Dayton,  Ohio,  an 
American  town,  had  given  two  American  boy-  to  the 
world,  and  those  two  boys  hud  conducted  the  at i c 
Skeptical  the  visitors  were, 
but  it  was  noticeable  that 
none  of  that  gathering  of 
fifty  distinguished  men 
spoke  as  they  followed 
their  host  and  young 
Wright  mm  from  the  great 
hall.  For  the  past  few 
days  members  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Mission  and  men 
prominent  in  the  political, 
military,  and  financial  life 
of  the  United  States  had 
been  visiting  the  Penlow 
Farm.  They  had  noticed 
— though  only  a  few  had 
known  the  reason — that 
one  immense  building  was 
fenced  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  estate  and  carefully 
guarded.  All  were  to 
know  the  reason  now. 

For  thrir  host  and 
Wrightaon  led  the  way, 
through  a  long  corridor.* 
low -ceiled,  to  this  build¬ 
ing.  A  guard  opened  wide 
doors,  turned  on  hundreds 
of  electric  lights,  that 
were  mirrored  in  a  placid 
pool,  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  long,  and  half  as 
wide.  Attendant*— heavily 
armed,  it  was  noticed  led  the  guests  up  short  flights 
of  stairs,  to  a  narrow  balcony  that  ran  uniuncl  the 
edge  of  the  pool.  Like  schoolboys  watching  an 
aquatic  event  between  trained  athletes,  they  leaned 
over  the  balcony  railing,  straining  their  eyes  at  some 
bulk  that  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  The  silence 
was  broken  by  whispered  questions  that  died  away 
us  Penlow  raised  his  hand.  Hut  it  was  not  Penlow 
who  wished  to  speak.  It  was  young  Wrightson.  He 
stood  on  a  little  platform  projecting  over  the  pool  at 
u  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  water,  lie  spoke  in 
u  low  voice,  but  the  acoustics  of  the  great  urched 
building  were  excellent  and,  even  with  its  nervous 
tremors,  his  words’  were  clearly  distinguishable. 

"We  have  had  to  do  this  on  a  small  srale,  gen¬ 
tlemen,"  he  began.  "For  the  Government  to  have 
aided  me  would  have  been  foolish.  For  1  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  mess  of  figures.  I  had  nothing  practical. 
But  Mr.  Penlow  believed  in  my  dream,  and — ” 

He  shook  off  his  nervousness.  With  n  slim  fore¬ 
finger  he  pointed.  "That  shadowy  mass  there,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  u  model  of  a  submarine.  It  is  lying  perdu  on 
may  we  rail  it — the  ocean  bed.  So  the  enemy  subsea 
boats  lie  when  destroyers  are  cruising  overhead. 

"Now,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  sub¬ 
marine  lying  on  thr  bottom,  or  cruising  along  below 
the  surface,  can  be  located.  That  is  by  airplune. 
Flying  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  one  sees  far¬ 
ther  into  its  depths  than  when  sailing  on  its  surface. 
The  airplane,  seeing,  can  attack  in  only  one  way.  It 
can  drop  a  ‘depth  bomb.'  trusting  that  this  latter 
will  explode  near  enough  to  the  enemy  submarine  to 
destroy  it.  Bin  it  is  not  certain.  The  submarine 
cannot  ordinarily  attack  the  submarine  because  it 


cannot  see  its  enemy.  But  if  the  submarine— onr 
submarine — could  fly  in  the  air.  locate  its  prey,  and, 
like  a  bird  that  swoops  down  upon  a  fish — ” 

"Good  God!"  ejaculated  a  grizzled  old  chap  who 
wore  a  navy  uniform. 

Wrightson  looked  up  at  him. 

"You  see"— he  smiled  wryly — "why  I  did  not  go  to 
the  Government.  It  was  too  absurd.  But  it  has 
been  done,  gentlemen." 

His  voice  lost  its  scholarly  intonations:  "Kelly, 
Purdue.  Hathway!" 

Three  men.  in  working  clothes,  joined  him -on  the 
platform.  Wrightson  spoke  to  them  swiftly.  They 
moved  toward  a  great  double  door. 

"Where’s  Munoz?"  demanded  Wrightaon. 

"Ain't  he  here,  air?"  countered  one  of  the  men. 

Wrightaon  whirled  on  thy  platform.  "Munoz! 
Munoz!”  he  called. 

A  man  dressed  in  the  Penlow  livery  answered: 


"He  hasn’t  returned,  sir.  Pm  quite  sure.  His  valet 
said  that  he'd  not  been  around  to-day  at  all,  sir.” 

"Not  around?”  Wrightson’s  nervousness  returned, 
intensified.  "But  where  has  he  been?" 

"I  kinda  wondered,  sir,  orders  bein’  so  strict.  But 
his  valet  said  you’d  given  him  permission  to  go  into 
town  yesterday — ” 

"For  an  hour,  yes,”  snapped  Wrightson.  "He  was 
ill.  Wanted  to  fill  a  prescription.  He  didn’t  come 
back  yesterday?” 

"Anything  wrong.  Mr.  Wrightson?”  Penlow  called. 

The  inventor  wiped  perspiration  from  hia  fore¬ 
head.  "Why,  no,  sir,  except  that  Munoz,  my  assist¬ 
ant — chief  mechanic,  you  know— he  isn't  here.” 

THE  sturdy  old  man  in  the  United  State*  naval  uni¬ 
form  voiced  the  suspicion  of  everyone:  "Honest?” 
Wrightson  smiled.  "It  isn’t  that,  sir,  that  1  fcar. 
Munoz  -I’d  stuke  my  life  on  him.  Portuguese.  My 
father  was  a  ship  captain.  Brought  him  from  the 
Azores  twenty  years  ago.  Munoz  is  all  right.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  but  one  copy  of  the  plans  of  my  in¬ 
vention.  And  I  have  that  copy  here.”  He  tapped 
his  breast.  He  smiled.  "It’s  just — unaccountable. 
But  unimportant.  The  men  here  can  do  anything 
that  he  could  do.  And  I  won't  keep  you  waiting, 
gentlemen.  Just  a  moment.” 

At  his  signal  the  three  men  swung  open  the  double 
door.  They  drew  aside  and  let  Wrightson  pre¬ 
cede  them  into  a  room.  Those  opposite  the  opened 
door  craned  farther  over  the  balcony  rail.  They 
could  distinguish  little,  however.  And  even  as 
they  strained  their  eyes  thrre  came  a  buzzing, 
and  those  opposite  the  door  involuntarily  dodged. 


For  n  flying  machine,  different  from  anything  yet 
that  had  made  men  marvel,  moved,  propelled  by  the 
blades  that  had  buzzed  in  their  swift  revolution, 
through  the  door.  It  did  not  hesitate;  it  rose,  at  an 
angle,  directly  into  the  air.  It  shot  toward  the  bal¬ 
cony,  lifted,  rose  almost  vertically  toward  the  great 
arched  ceiling,  turned,  dived  down,  and  almost 
stopped  twenty  feet  above  the  pool. 

"Levitation,”  cried  a  French  savant 

Wrightson,  only  head  and  shoulders  visible,  smiled 
a  negative.  "Not  quite.  Counteracting  propellers 
enable  me  to  keep  in  the  uir  practically  without  mo¬ 
tion.  That's  all.”  He  bowed  to  the  atorm  of  applause 
that  swept  the  building.  He  lifted  one  hand.  "Wait, 
please.”  he  begged.  "So  fur  I  have  shown  you  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  improved  airplane.  But — ” 

He  was  a  better  doer  than  teller.  He  disappeared 
inside  the  fish-shaped  machine,  whose  planes  were 
hardly  greater,  proportionately,  than  would  have 
been  the  fins  of  a  twelve-foot  fish.  It  was  the  scant 
size  of  these  planes  that  had  made  the  savant  cry 
"Levitation!” 

He  pulled  to  a  door  over  his  head.  And,  though 
there  were  gli.  <.  portholes  in  the  side*  and  bottom  of 
the  machine,  they  were  thick  and  rounded, 
and  the  onlookers  could  not  see  through 
lum.  The  machine  burst  into  flight 
iiirnin.  It  rose  almost  to  the  ceiling. 
It  hovered.  Its  occupant — they 
knew  that  he  was  demonstrating 
what  would  occur  in  tho  North 
Sen  when  the  Allies  should 
be  equipped  with  these  ma¬ 
chines —  located  the  model 
submersible  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pool.  Headlong  the  ma¬ 
chine  dived.  Ten  feet  from 
the  surface  its  dive  became 
n  slanting  approach.  At  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  it 
entered  the  water.  Straight 
toward  the  sleeping  sub¬ 
mersible  it  swam,  paused 
above  it,  and — the  demon¬ 
stration,  as  far  as  the  assem¬ 
bled  guests  were  concerned, 
was  over. 

They  hardly  noticed  the 
machine  come  to  the  surface, 
glide  to  the  platform. 

"One  hundred  of  those 
machines,  and  there  won't  bo 
an  enemy  sutynarine  left!" 

"Can’t  see  the  blamed 
thing  come.  Right  on  top  of 
'em,  leave  your  bomb,  easily 
equipped  with  torpedoes, 
twenty  times  as  lurge  " 
"And  n  battleship!  What 
price  a  Hun  battleship?"  It 
was  a  British  naval  officer 
spcukmg  now.  "Sights  her 
from  the  air.  Approaches, 
dives,  torpedoes  her — ” 

was  into  this  hubbub 
that  young  Wrightson 
emerged  from  the  cockpit. 

"What  do  you  cull  her, 
Wrightson?”  cried  one  of 
England’s  greatest  statesmen. 
The  inventor  grinned.  "I 
think  of  her  as  the  Pacifier”  he  replied.  "But  she’s 
named  the  Flying  Fish” 

It  was  the  end,  within  «  comparatively  few 
months,  of  the  war.  So  everyone  present  felt. 

Penlow,  modestly  in  the  background,  smiled  at 
the  ovation  tendered  the  inventor.  And,  because  he 
was  in  the  background,  he  was  first  to  notice  the 
stranger  in  the  main  doorway.  Penlow  knew  every 
man  about  bis  place.  A  spy  could  so  irrevocably 
wreck  the  plans  to  end  the  war.  "You!”  cried  the 
millionaire.  "Smeuth!  A  stranger — " 

The  stranger  fired  from  his  hip — with  the  deft¬ 
ness  that  spoke  of  long  practice;  he  fired  nt  the 
millionaire.  Penlow  took  the  bullet  in  his  shoulder. 
Wrightson,  hearing  the  shot,  turned.  The  intruder 
fired  again,  and  the  young  Inventor  pitched  for¬ 
ward  on  the  little  platform. 

There  was  one  moment  of  hesitation.  In  surprise 
attack  even  the  bravest  pause  a  fraction  of  u  second, 
to  guther  scattered  wits.  Then  there  was  a  rush 
down  the  stairs,  to  attack  the  half  dozen  more  stran¬ 
gers  who,  armed  with  automatic  pistols,  had  crowded 
through  the  doorway.  Whnt  bund  nils  more  might 
be  behind  them  no  one  paused  to  reckon. 

But  the  advance  guard  was  too  late.  Three  bombs 
struck  the  floating  Flgivg  F>  /».  As  the  guests 
charged  through  the  opin  door  there  were  none 
to  resist  them.  The  intruders  had  fled,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  two  sorely  wounded  men  and  the  burning 
wreckage  of  the  invention  that  was  to  pacify  the 
world.  The  great  moment  of  Burcliurd  Penlow  hud 
become  the  triumphant  hour  of  Curzon  McCord! 


(To  he  continued  next  week) 


The  great  nuunent  of  Hurchard  Pentnu'  had  become  the  triumphant  hour  of  i’urzon  Mci'nr:.! 


To  Motor  Truck  Engineers: — 

Here  you  see  clearly  the  basic  design  of  Tor¬ 
bensen  Drive.  It  is  elementally  like  this  in  all 
sizes,  though,  of  course,  individual  parts  in  each 
size  are  designed  specifically  for  the  work  they  are 
intended  to  do. 

Look  particularly  at  the  design  of  the  I-Beam  — 
the  patented  construction  that  has  given  Torbensen 
Drive  its  leadership.  See  the  very  small  gear  reduc¬ 
tion  at  the  differential,  and  the  very  large  one 
where  the  jack-shaft  pinions  mesh  with  the  internal 
gears.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  light  weight  of 
Torbensen  Drive. 

Close  examination  of  this  Torbensen  rear  axle 
shows  how  carefully  excess  weight  has  been  elimin¬ 
ated  without  in  any  way  affecting  strength. 

There  are  many  things  about  Tor¬ 
bensen  Drive  that  are  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  from  an  engineering  standpoint. 

We  will  gladly  supply  blueprints  of 
any  size  axle  from  f^-ton  to  five  tons, 
free  and  without  obligation.  Kindly 
request  them  on  your  letterhead. 


To  Motor  Truck  Users: — 

The  drawing  below  is  an  intimate  view  of  Tor¬ 
bensen  Drive.  Engineers  can  see  from  it  instantly 
why  Torbensen  Drive  has  become  the  undisputed 
leader  in  the  truck  rear-axle  field. 

Its  mechanical  features  give  Torbensen  Drive  45 
per  cent  greater  road  clearance — which  makes  the 
truck  less  likely  to  stall  on  had  roads  and  in  snow. 

The  patented  I-Beam — particularly — makes  this 
Drive  very  strong  —  at  the  same  time  keeping  it 
much  lighter  in  w'eight  than  other  types  of  equal 
capacity.  This  light  weight  increases  rear-tire  mile¬ 
age  about  20  per  cent,  saves  gas  and  oil,  and  cuts 
repair  costs  to  the  minimum. 

In  every  way,  Torbensen  Drive  has  proved  itself 
the  essence  of  economy  and  reliability  —  and  the 
evidence  lies  in  its  very  extensive  use.  There  are 
now  fifty  thousand  Torbensen  Drive 
axles  in  service. 

The  iron-clad  Torbensen  Gold  Bond 
Guarantee  makes  unfailing  rear-axle 
service  certain.  Torbensen  Drive  is 
the  only  rear-axle  drive  that  is  defi¬ 
nitely  guaranteed. 


TORBENSEN  Drive-  U  made 
lo  ImI.  Every  owner  gets  a 
GOLD  BOND  GUARANTEE 
that  the  I -Ileum  axle  ami 
spindles  will  last  a  a  long  as 
the  truck,  and  the  internal 
gears  at  least  two  years* 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

ARMAGEDDON 


# 


BY  W.  BEACH  THOMAS 

CORRESPONDENT  IN  FRANCE  FOR  THE  LONDON  DAILY  MAIL 


Ff>R  the  191 K  offensive  the  (Jcrman  High  Command 
prepared,  an  their  papers  *uid,  an  "irresistible 
formula"  for  Mthe  last  battle  of  the  war,"  as  they 
meant  it  to  be.  The  formula  used  by  the  Allies  in 
1917  appeared  sufficiently  complicated  and  terrific. 
Very  reluctantly  and  after  long  delay,  the  Allies 
were  forced— partly  by  the  gib«>  of  the  enemy- 
to  employ  the  two  most  repellent  forma  of  warfare, 
gas  and  liquid  Are;  and  they  added  many  more  legiti¬ 
mate  and  strictly  military  inventions.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  Germans  fell 
into  their  own  pit. 

Their  defeat  at  Arras,  as  at 
Vi  my— one  of  the  moat  glori¬ 
ous  battles  of  the  war— was 
driven  home  by  a  hoal  of  new 
and  old  formB  of  terror.  The 
British  used  for  the  first  time 
‘•Thermit,"  a  form  of  shell 
that  lets  drop  a  cascade  of 
atoms  of  molten  metal.  The 
falling  fragments  were  so 
brilliant  that  at  a  mile  or 
more  distant  they  resembled 
a  firework  display,  and  their 
splendor  was  hardly  dimmed 
even  by  full  sunshine.  The 
"Thermit"  wus  only  rivaled 
in  spectacular  aspect  by  the 
"Golden  Rain,"  which  was 
one  i  f  the  many  rocket  sig¬ 
nals  for  the  artillery.  The 
British  used  also  shells,  or 
rather  cylinders,  of  burning 
oil,  that  biased  with  crimson 
fury  along  the  line  of  Ger¬ 
man  trenches,  disappearing 
into  an  impenetrable  murk 
of  sepia  smoke.  These  and 
other  trench  -  mortar  shells 
were  all  clearly  visible  to 
both  sides  in  their  course 
through  the  air.  I  know 
nothing  more  portentous  than 
to  watch  fifty  or  sixty  of  such 
cylinders  tower  up,  twist  over 
and  over  like  a  flock  of  tum¬ 
bler  pigeons  till  they  reach 
their  summit;  and  then  de¬ 
scend  like  wild  ducks  that 
have  reached  their  feeding 
ground.  For  a  second  or  two 
after  they  touch  ground  noth¬ 
ing  happens— they  just  vanish.  Then  you  would  say 
that  the  mouth  of  Hell  had  suddenly  opened 

These  and  other  cylinders  containing  poison  gas 
are  all  thrown  by  trench  morta*-;  and  this  trench 
artillery,  as  it  is  now  called,  ha*  reached  auch  pr 
portions  that  I  have  known  it  to  drown  completely 
the  sound  of  the  bigger  artillery,  until  both  have 
been  quenched  by  the  intolerable  rattle  of  the  in.» 
chine  guns,  being  used  in  mass  for  harrnge  purpose* 
us  well  as  on  direct  targets.  Explosive  tubes  for 
breaking  barbed  wire  were  used  Armed  motor  cars 
of  an  older  type,  as  well  as  tar/-;  followed  up  tl  «• 
infantry.  Airplanes  flew  low,  using  Lewis  guns  and 
light  bombs,  against  both  infantry  and  gunners 


will  see  no  wicked  little  flash  or  spark,  and  instead 
of  a  quick  dispersal  of  the  smoke,  fantastic  forms 
grow  rapidly  in  the  air  and  reach  out  downward 
and  sidewise.  A  common  shape  is  the  likeness  of 
an  octopus  with  grdwing  feelers  or  tentacles,  thin 
and  airy  In  substance,  and  an  opaque  body  swell 
ing  rather  faster  than  the  feelers,  and  at  last 
quite  absorbing  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  landscape 
vanishes  behind  it-  The  fog  of 


The  » o  Idler  a rho  opera  ten  a 
doMe  of  courage — if  he  is 


flame  Ihroicrr  needa  an  extra 
hit  he  i*  inalantly  calcined 


Chemical  Terror* 


THE  Germans  had  these  and  some  other  weapons 
and  methods  of  attack  to  chw  r  from  when  they 
prepared  their  new  attack;  they  decided  cberr. 
cal  means  were  nn  the  whole  mnrr  effective  than 
mechanical  means.  Defensively  they  relied  largely 
un  smoke.  Around  their  own  guns  they  erected 
“xmudges"  nr  stoves  for  emitt  ng  dense  -moke,  in 
order  that  their  artillery*  (which  hud  he*  •<  kn  .  ke-f 
to  pieces  in  last  year's  battles)  might  lurk  it*  •  *  • 
obscurity.  Next  they  prepared  great  quantities  <>f 
smoke  bombs  and  smoke  shells  to  hide  the  ad  vane* 
ing  infantry  in  case  the  spring  mists  did  not  arrive. 
It  was  said  at  the  beginning  that  this  war  would  be 
fought  in  a  fog,  and  it  is  true  in  a  chemical  sense 
that  every  battle  is  fought  in  a  deeper  fog.  The  com¬ 
ing  of  this  fog  is  an  amazing  spectacle.  In  the  midst 
of  a  fair  scene  suddenly  explode  a  number  of  shells 
that  you  might  think  were  the  ordinary  shrapnel 
bursts  which  are  a  continuous  feature  of  the  hattle 
front  all  day  and  every  day.  But  in  this  cast 


war  has  Indeed  descended  and  begins  to  compli¬ 
cate  every  issue.  From  sheer  alarm,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  machine-gun  bullets  and  shells  are 
always  loosed  in  myriads  into  that  mysterious 
cloud,  lest  it  should  contain  a  bellyful  of  fighting 
giants.  Imagine  the  picture  (and  I  give  it  with¬ 
out  exaggeration — indeed,  exaggeration  Is  be¬ 
yond  my  powers)  of  the  task  of  the  giants,  in 
khaki,  blue,  or  gray,  if  they  happen  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cloud.  It  is  probable  that  gas  shells 
are  being  rained  on  them  as  well  as  shrapnel 
und  high  explosives  and  bullets.  They  must  all 
don  the  gas  mask,  which  is  an  apparatus  not 
easily  managed  and  apt  to  obscure  vision,  even 
if  the  glass  can  he  kept  clean.  Possibly  the  sun 
is  not  yet  up.  so  that  the  men  must  face  a  triple 
gloom:  the  obscurity  of  twilight,  the  confusion 
of  their  masks,  and  the  mass  of  artificial  smoke. 

So  much  for  the  more  or  less  negative  side  of 
the  combat  Offensively  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  divided  the  attack  into  two  parts.  The 
first  problem  was  how  to  overcome  the  imrm* 
diabe  trench  system  in  front  The  second  and 
harder  problem,  which  happily  they  did  not  quite 
master,  was  to  supply  the  advancing  infantry 
with  weapons  capable  of  breaking  through  other 
trvnch  or  shell-hole  defenses,  Chemical  warfare 
of  a  peculiarly  repulsive  nature  was  again  pre*  c 
ferred  by  Ludendorff  for  the  first  stage  of  the  on¬ 
slaught.  The  Allied  trenches  and  gun  emplacement* 
were  soaked  with  gnu.  chiefly  the  new  mustard  gas. 
which  is  a  purely  German  concoction.  While  this 
snaking  process  is  going  on.  shells  with  fuses  so  sensi¬ 
tive  that  they  explode  immediately  on  contact  are 
fired  at  the  wire.  When  that  is  cut  to  small  strips 
and  the  enemy  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  gas-  snaked 


and  the  weather  is  obscure  enough,  the  attack  i* 
launched;  the  waves  of  infantry  advance,  usually 
in  five  lines.  Some,  but  not  nearly  all,  carry  the  old 
standard  tools:  guns,  bayonets,  and  bombs,  (ft  is 
curious  that  the  old  practice  of  shooting  the 
rifle  from  the  hip  during  an  advance 
has  been  resumed  on  both  sides.) 
Some  carry  squirts,  for  clearing 
out  dugouts,  some  wire,  some  "stink 
bomba.”  In  the  German  attack  two 
pieces  of  apparatus  were 
more  or  less  new.  The  first 
was  the  small  flame  thrower, 
which  has  been  much  im¬ 
prove*!  since  its  first  appear¬ 
ance.  Though  I  have  seen 
British  flame  throwers  used 
both  in  practice  and  in  ac¬ 
tion,  we  have  shrunk  from 
their  general  employment 
The  l>est  will  carry  over  100 
y unts,  emitting  a  scarlet 
flame  nf  great  breadth  and 
height,  so  hot  as  to  char  even 
a  stony  and  grassless  sur¬ 
face.  But  the  favorite  Ger¬ 
man  flame  thrower  is  much 
r mailer  and  is  manhandled. 
Its  range  is  short,  but  it  h*ih 
an  equally  destructive  flame. 
The  instrument  has  been, 
manufactured  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  is  now  a  quite 
common  addition  to  the  sol¬ 
dier  a  burden.  The  bearer 
needs  an  extra  dose  of  cour¬ 
age  if  he  is  hit,  he  is  in¬ 
stantly  calcined — and  in  tbr 
case  of  the  larger  machine* 
the  effect  of  a  shell  is  much 
the  same  as  if  a  dump  were 
hit.  And  the  dan¬ 


ger  begins  even 
earlier  than  thin 
in  the  history  of 
the  flame  thrower. 
1  think  the  m«t 
pitiful  of  all  the 
letters  I  have  read 
during  the  warwa* 
the  account  given 
by  a  German 
mother  of  how  cer¬ 
tain  girls  of  their 
little  country  town 
had  been  shriveled 
to  cinders  owing  to 
an  accident  in  the 
"fire-making  factory." 
Throughout  the  letter 
ran.  like  the  motif  of 
a  Greek  tragedy,  the 
continuous  note  of 
terror  lest  lawless 
vengeance  prepared 
against  others  even 
during  peace  should 
inevitably  devour  Itf 
authors. 


Gun*  and  Shell * 


Suppose  the  stuck 

to  have  been  sui- 
cetuiful,  how  wrr  thr 
n*1  \t  obstacle  to  be  over- 


r  trne?  The  chief  instru¬ 


ment  on  which  the  (iermsn 
High  Command  relied  fnr 
this  second  stage  of  the 
offensive  was  an  adaptation 
F.im  Service  of  a  British  invention-  The 
best  of  the  small  trench  mortars  used  last  year  ww 
known  as  the  Stokes.  It  can  shoot  so  fast  that  four 
shells  will  be  in  the  air  at  the  same  time;  and  they 
explode  with  almost  the  power  of  a  field-gun  shell 
though  they  are  neurer  two  than  three  inches  in 
caliber.  The  Germans  appear  to  have  built  a  moTtar 
somewhat  on  this  model  with  this  difference  in  struc¬ 
ture.  that  it  could  be  carried  (CVwf  firmed  ow  pope  l!B) 


Why  Does  Republic  Build  the 
Most  Motor  Trucks? 


nffwE  YEARS  AGO  the  first 
LLJ  Republic  Truck  was  com- 
L  pleted  in  a  little  shop  where 
the  total  output  for  the  first  year  was 
but  54  trucks. 

Last  year  Republic  produced  and 
sold  more  than  twice  as  many  motor 
trucks  as  were  produced  and  sold  by 
the  next  largest  maker. 

How  was  this  leadership  achieved  so 
quickly?  Why  does  Republic  build 
the  most  trucks?  • 

Simply  because  the  quality  that  has 
been  built  into  all  Republic  Trucks 
and  the  service  they  have  given  to 
their  owners  created  an  endless  chain 
of  demand  for  more  trucks  of  the 
same  dependable  kind  And  the 
Republic  factories  grew  to  take  care 
of  the  demand 

Concentration  is  another  reason  for 
Republic  dominance.  Republic  fac¬ 
tories  build  nothing  but  trucks. 
Republic  engineers  concern  them¬ 
selves  only  With  trucks  and  trucking 
problems.  The  whole  resources  and 
energies  of  the  institution  specialize 


on  perfecting  truck  design  and  truck 
performance. 

Every  part  that  goes  into  a  Republic 
Truck  must  be  the  best  that  experi¬ 
ence  and  experiment  have  been  able 
to  discover.  The  Internal  Gear  Drive, 
used  on  all  Republic  Trucks,  trans¬ 
mits  92%  of  the  motor  power  to  the 
wheels— from  12%  to  26%  more  than 
any  other  form  of  drive. 

There's  a  Republic  Truck  for  every 
business  need  Seven  models  in  all, 
ranging  from  the  K-ton  Republic 
Dispatch  to  the  big,  5-ton  Model  V, 
designed  to  withstand  the  severest 
strains  of  heaviest  hauling.  1300 
Republic  Service  Stations  in  over  900 
principal  centers  of  the  United  States 
keep  Republic  Trucks  working  at 
top  notch  efficiency. 

Whether  your  truck  problems  are 
those  of  a  merchant,  manufacturer, 
contractor,  farmer  or  any  other  line 
of  business,  the  experience  of  the 
World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Motor 
Trucks  will  prove  of  interest  and 
value  to  you. 


Write  for  Booklet  and  See  Your  Nearest  Dealer 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc..  Alma,  Michigan 
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Internal  Gear  Drive 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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Built  by  the  largest  Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  in  the  World 
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TRENCH  HUMOR 


“Some  of  the  boche  got  in  here  last  night  and 
Upped  our  wire*."  he  informed  us.  giggling. 

I  looked  at  the  chaos  of  down  timber  and  barbed 
wire  all  about  ub  and  marveled  that  a  man  could  pos¬ 
sibly  fret  through  there  in  the  dark,  much  less  locate 
and  Up  a  telephone  wire. 

"Oh,  they  know  this  war  game/'  the  lieutenant 
assured  me,  still  laughing. 

"They  know  it  better  than  we  do>  eh?" 

"Sure.  They've  been  at  It  all  their  lives." 

"Do  you  think  we  can  learn  it  well  enough  to 
handle  them?" 

The  lieutenant  stopped  laughing  and  stared  at  me 
in  surprise.  "Why,  certainly!  It  doesn't 
Uke  ub  n  lifetime  to  learn  a  thing.  The 
boche  isn't  doing  anything  to  us  that  we're 
not  doing  to  him." 

Then  he  laughed  again  and  called  my 
attention  to  a  monster  shell  that  stood  on 
end  at  the  entrance  to  hi*  dugouL  "See 
this  pill  they  sent  over  to  help  us  digest 
our  breakfast?"  he  laughed.  "It's  a  dud. 
of  course.  But  if  it  had  exploded  when  it 
hit  we  wouldn't  have  had  any  bother  with 
our  food." 

Thus  doe*  fear  of  the  raving  Hun  de¬ 
press  the  American. 

Wc  climbed  on  through  communication 
trenches,  making  for  another  front-line 
position.  The  American  batteries  had  be¬ 
gun  handing  the  boche  a  little  mid-after' 
noon  hate,  and  the  sky  above  was  noisy 
with  the  intermittent  grumbling  of  their 
passage.  The  sound  of  their  passing  over, 
head  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  fast  train 
grinding  over  a  track  that  has  many 
curves.  There  is  the  shoving  grind  of  the 
wheels  as  they  take  a  curve,  the  pulsing, 
easy  pur  of  the  straightaway,  and  then 
again  the  grumbling  gTind  as  the  dying 
flancc*  bite  into  another  turn.  One  get* 
the  impression  of  a  series  of  aerial  tracks 
arching  above  over  which  small  and  incredi¬ 
bly  swift  trains  of  destruction  an*  whirling 
to  their  terminal  in  the  German  lines. 

Educate  or  Kill 

E  found  our  way  through  a  confusing 
system  of  deserted  trenches  to  a  front¬ 
line  position  on  a  wooded  hilltop,  and  there, 
on  gunrd,  we  came  upon  a  group  of  boys, 
all  from  a  small  inland  town  that  I  well 
know.  It  i»  a  little  town  on  a  prairie.  It 
has  a  small,  red  frame  railroad  station, 
one  main  street  on  which  are  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  one  high  school,  a  coal  and 
lumber  yard,  and  a  grain  elevator.  Most 
of  the  residents  are  retired  farmers.  It  is 
an  event  when  anyone  moves  away  from 
that  town,  and  a  similar  occasion  of  im¬ 
portance  when  anyone  from  outside  the 
immediate  districL  moves  in.  It  has  one 
opera  house,  usually  dark,  where  comes 
an  occasional  small  road  show  and  where 
the  lyccum  entertainments  and  lectures 
are  given  in  winter.  In  the  summer,  in  a 
near-by  grove,  the  Chautauqua  provides 
verbal  food  for  thought  and  some  musical 
and  comedy  stimulant  for  a  few  days,  I 
know  the  muddy  little  swimming  hole 
where  every  one  of  those  boys  learned  to 
dive  and  tread  water. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  that  town 
and  its  people  were  as  peaceful  as  moon¬ 
light.  secure  in  their  provinciality,  and 
hut  slightly  troubled  by  the  war  that  raged 
in  another  world.  To-day  they  read  the 
casualty  lists  with  fearful  eyes,  and  the 
postman's  mail  sack  is  heavy  with  letters 
from  France.  To-day  the  boys  who 
learned  to  tread  water  in  that  muddy 
little  old  swimming  hole  are  standing  com¬ 
petent  guard  in  a  front-line  trench  on  the  western 
front  in  France,  calmly  facing  history's  most  power¬ 
ful  and  barbarous  military  power,  and  dealing  with 
the  life-trained  boche  better  than  hlow  for  blow. 
Each  of  those  boys  is  a  typical  American,  which  is 
tu  say  that  an  ancestor  had  at  some  time  fled  from 
some  one  of  the  countries  now  at  war  to  escape  the 
identical  injustices  that,  cumulative  and  fused  into 
a  definite  evil  idea  by  Germany,  are  responsible  for 
Armageddon. 

One  of  them,  n  slim,  very  young,  blue  eyed  chap, 
took  mr  aside.  "Say,  listen,  tell  me  something,"  he 
said  very  seriously.  "How  do  the  folks  hack  home 
feel  al*»ut  this  thing  now?  Do  they  know  we  got  a 
war  on  over  here?" 

I  told  him  something  of  the  awakened  spirit  of 
the  country. 

“Well,  that's  fine."  he  said  fervently.  "You  know 
when  we  left  nobody  seemed  to  have  much  idea 


Conlinttmd  fr+m  poyr  II 

about  how  big  a  job  this  is.  Since  I've  been  here 
I've  been  thinking  that  if  they  could  find  out  all 
there  is  to  do  they'd  turn  in  an'  back  us  up  right." 

Are  the  people  hack  home  awake?  Hardly  a  man 
I  talked  with  but  brought  that  up.  And  the  wistful, 
anxious  way  they  ask  the  question!  It  was  worth 
while  to  be  able  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative! 

On  the  way  back  we  stopped  In  at  a  line  lieu¬ 
tenant's  dugout.  "Nothing  much  doing  now."  he 
apotogiaed.  "Would  you  be  able  to  stay  over  until 
this  evening  and  watch  the  book  agents  work?" 

"Book  agents?" 

"Propaganda/'the  line  lieutenant  explained.  "Pam¬ 


phlets  and  such  like.  We're  going  to  shoot  some  over 
later  on  this  evening." 

"You  *hoot  pamphlets  over  to  them?" 

The  lieutenant  nodded.  "With  the  trench  rifles. 
We've  either  got  to  educate  'em  or  kill  'em." 

Trufjp.  it's  u  queer  war!  We  spank  ’em  with 
H.  E.  and  shrapnel  and  then  shoot  over  a  few 
plain  facts  in  the  hope  that  thow  who  have  sense 
enough  to  read  may  have  sense  enough  to  run 
while  the  running  is  good. 

Paging  Three  Germans 

T  was  near  to  sundown  when  I  left.  1  went  back 
to  battalion  headquarters  and  had  dinner  with  the 
major  and  his  staff.  There  I  met  his  two  scout* 
who  do  patrol  work  in  No  Man’s  Land  and  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  on  the  living  conditions  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  trenches.  One  of  them  is  a  huge  fellow,  aomh 
six  feet  four,  and  built  in  proportion.  That's  the 


type  they  pick  for  scout  work.  The  other  one  a 
a  slight,  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  youngster  only  a 
little  over  five  feet.  He  could  put  an  short  pants 
and  ride  half  fare  without  question  on  any  road  in 
America,  That's  the  type  they  pick  for  scout  work 
While  we  were  at  dinner  a  runner  came  in. 
"Thus-and-So  reports  three  German*  makin'  their 
way  toward  G.  C."  he  reported.  The  major  ordered 
certain  people  to  be  told  of  the  presence  of  the  Ger- 
mans,  and  the  runner  departed. 

"A.,  you  see  if  you  can  get  in  touch  with  those  three 
fellows  when  you  go  out  to-night,"  the  major  said  be¬ 
tween  bites,  speaking  to  the  physically  abbreviated 
member  of  his  Mutt  and  Jeff  scouting  duo. 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  A. — also  between 
mouthfuls— "111  try  and  run  across 
them."  A*  casual  as  that. 

The  meal  over,  I  turned  in  in  the  bed 
belonging  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  scouta. 
He  was  somewhere  out  in  No  Man's  Land 
with  a  grenade  in  his  hand  silently  paging 
the  three  Germans. 

A  little  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  turned  me  out.  He  was  wet  and 
weary.  The  tall  scout  had  risen  and  was 
putting  on  his  clothe*. 

"See  anything?"  he  asked  hi*  comrade 
casually  as  he  wound  his  puttee*. 

"No,"  said  the  smaller  of  the  two,  slip¬ 
ping  out  of  his  tunic.  "Not  a  thing  doing.” 

The  tall  scout  **id  he’d  see  me  later, 
and  departed.  A  liaison  officer  came  for 
me,  and  with  him  I  walked  out,  through 
the  first  light  of  the  coming  dawn,  to  the 
trenches  to  watch  stand-to. 

The  trenches  that  had  apparently  been 
deserted  the  afternoon  before  were  lined 
with  silent,  alert  men  standing  on  the  fire 
step  with  their  rifles  resting  on  the  para¬ 
pet  before  them.  A  trench  mortar  began 
banging  rapidly  from  its  emplacement  near 
by,  and  almost  coincident  with  it*  first 
roar  a  bird  in  the  trees  overhead  started 
its  morning  song.  The  roar  of  the  gun 
didn’t  stop  the  song.  That  was  a  bird  of 
the  battle  field,  and  no  doubt  it  would  feel 
uneasy  if  quiet  prevailed.  We  could  sec 
the  trench  bombs  whizzing  through  the 
air,  turning  swiftly  end  for  end  in  their 
flight.  I  stepped  in  to  the  gun  emplace¬ 
ment  and  watched  the  crew  work.  It's  a 
nweet  job.  The  gun  is  just  a  short  iron 
barrel  that  looks  very*  much  like  a  stray 
piece  of  stovepipe  set  at  a  certain  angle. 
It  is  muzzle-loading.  That’*  what  makes 
firing  it  a  sweet  job.  A  man  takes  one  of 
the  bombs  and  chucks  it  down  the  muzzle 
The  propulsion  charge  is  in  the  bomb  it* 
self,  and  the  jar  of  striking  the  breech 
sets  it  off.  A  man  thrown  it  in,  but  it 
throws  itself  out.  A  rule  of  the  game,  I 
believe,  provides  that  the  man  who  drops 
the  bomb  into  the  short  barrel  must  get 
#his  hand*  out  of  the  way  quickly,  to  avoid 
deflecting  the  missile  from  its  course. 

Gone  to  Breakfast 

HE  bombardment  censed,  and  there  rn- 
sued  u  perfect  illusion  of  peace.  Not  a 
gun  in  all  that  battle  nren  disturbed  it. 
For  more  than  an  hour  we  lounged  on  the 
ground  behind  the  trenches  or  squatted  un 
stump*  and  talked  of  many  things,  among 
which  war  was  not  included.  We  spoke 
of  the  world  as  it  had  been  and  would  be. 
There  was  no  reference  to  this  ghastly, 
stupid  interim  of  war. 

It  was  full  day  when  I  returned  to  the 
battalion  headquarters.  While  I  was  at 
breakfast  there  the  tall  scout  who  had  been 
dressing  himself  that  morning  when  I  got 
up  ambled  in  und  look  liis  place. 

•'See  anything?"  he  was  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  I  didn't  see  a  soul.  I  found 
thin  on  a  table  in  a  dugout  over  there.  Some  of  that 
propaganda  stuff  we  shoot  over.  Some  Hcinie  had 
been  looking  it  over." 

"Guess  the  old  guy  with  the  wooden  leg  had  gone 
home  to  get  hi*  breakfast,”  some  one  suggested. 

"Probably.  It's  an  awful  job  for  an  old  one- logged 
man.  They  ought  to  give  him  a  boy  to  help  out" 

A  car  was  waiting  for  me.  I  said  good-by  anil 
went  out  to  it.  The  guns  were  at  it  again,  both  boche 
and  American,  ami  the  sky  overhead  was  streaked 
with  the  rusty,  grinding  sound  of  their  passage.  It 
had  been  n  very  quiet  day  and  night  in  that  Hector. 
A  communique  covering  the  period  wuuld  probably 
read:  "There  is  nothing  to  report." 

Mr,  s  mvf  article  from  France  icill  npp€2? 

in  on  e<irfp  issue. 


SUN  WORSHIP 

By  Marion  Patton  Waldron 

If  I  should  seel{  a  god  for  myself 
I  would  choose  thee .  Sun. 

I  have  no  need  of  the  terraced  temples 
Of  Babylon, 

I  who  tvor ship  with  answering  fire 
As  men  had  done 
Ages  before  the  gates  of  Persepoiis 
Were  begun. 

Come,  magnificent!  Lave  my  white  limbs. 
Beautiful  one ; 

Heal  me  with  honey  and  spur  me  with  wine 
Till  l  leap  tind  run; 

Stride,  till  I  fall,  till  I  swoon  m  ecstasy. 

Blind  me  and  stun; 

Fill  me  with  thee,  fill  me  and  fructify , 
Sun! 
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Big  Increase 
in  Porcelain  Efficiency 

2[/2  Times  the  Resistance 
to  Breakage  from  Shock 


HOW  to  make  por¬ 
celain  for  spark 
plug  insulation,  offer 
greater  resistance  to 
shock  and  vibration! 

Ten  years  of  original 
research  work  and  the 
three- thousand -four- 
hundred -and -fiftieth 
experiment,  revealed 
the  secret. 

Champion  3450  Porce¬ 
lain  offers  two  and  a  half 
times  the  resistance  to 
shock  and  vibration 
compared  with  the  best 
previous  Champion 
porcelain. 

What  an  increase  in  that 
dependability  which  has 
given  Champions  their 
enormous  prestige. 


Dependable  Spark  PIu 


j  that  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  porcelain  of  the  plugs  that  serve 
ir  motor  as  well  as  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spaik  Plug  Company  of  Canada.  H'lrubot,  Ontario  Digiti20(j  by  GOOgl© 
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—  or  onyttur 
brush  if  you 
prefer 


WK  have  taken  the  rich,  moist,  sooth¬ 
ing  lather  of  Williams’  Shaving 
Soap  and  put  it  into  a  tube.  You  simply 
squeeze  a  small  bit  onto  your  face  or 
your  brush  and  quickly  work  up  a  big, 
thick,  cream-like  lather. 

As  the  lather  piles  up,  softening  the 
beard,  holding  its  moisture  throughout 
the  shave  and  leaving  the  skin  soothed 
and  refreshed,  you  realize  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  just  a  shaving  cream 
and  an  efficient,  reliable,  old-time  shav¬ 
ing  soap  in  cream  form. 

Use  shaving  cream  if  you  prefer  your 
shaving  soap  in  that  form,  but  for  the 
sake  of  jour  personal  comfort  be  sure 
that  the  cream  you  use  is  Williams’. 


Four  Forms  of 

Williams’ 

Shaving 


Sr iid  20c,  in  tUiiifu  f«*  t ri.il  nf  i  lie 
frmr  forms  town  here.  Then  decide 
which  y ••'l  prefer.  Or  kCfu!  Ac.  ill  kfani|a 
for  any  one. 

Th«  J.  B.  wilUAMS  COMPANY 
A,  (.IftjtfMbbury.  C«an. 

Alter  the  dune  or  the  bath  you  will  enjoy 
the  i '••mfortlnir  rh  of  Williams*  Talc 
Pmvdcr  Sr ii'  I  for  u  trk&]  ir/r  of  the 
perfume  you  pn  b  r.  Violet,  Carnation, 
English  Ijuc  or  Koac. 


Liquid 


Tfir 


Whether  it  is  reveille  or  an  alarm  clock  that  calls 
you,  shaving  comfort  is  assured 
with  Williams’  Shaving  Soap 


On  the  Edge 

t  ontlmuMt  frmm  9 


crowned  horror  to  the  dry-eyed  women, 
waiting  and  hoping  and  dreading  to  see 
him  come.  Always  there  were  cases 
of  hysteria  at  such  times;  old  Madame 
Vide,  who  shrieked  out  suddenly  in  the 
market  place  that  she  had  wen  her  son 
fall  dead  before  her;  Marguerite  Le- 
muire.  who,  returning  from  Paris  on 
the  night  train,  had  found  her  hushand 
in  th?  compartment  with  her. had  kissed 
him,  hold  ni*  hand,  wept  on  his  breast 
— and  suddenly  she  was  alone,  with  the 
Ira  n  rushing  on  through  the  darkness 
to  Mem,  where  she  was  met  by  the 
news  of  his  death. 

AT  such  times  Jeanne  braced  her  shiv- 
.  ering  limbs  and  throbbing  nerves 
to  steady  rigidity  and  bore  her  burden 
as  though  she  had  tile  strength  of  eter¬ 
nity  in  her  heart.  Scrap*  of  phrases 
from  Andre's  letters  came  before  her 
eyes,  as  voices  speak  to  tranced  saints. 
As  she  worked  she  saw,  written  before 
her:  “Whoever  in  responsible  for  the 
war,  the  children  are  not.”  Or  again: 
“We  are  all  evil  creatures,  (Sod  knows, 
and  our  motives  must  be  mixed  in  this 
war  because  they  are  mixed  in  every¬ 
thing  else.  But  with  whatever  of  vir¬ 
tue  there  in  in  me,  I  am  fighting  for 
what  I  think  host  fit  to  survive  in  the 
world  I  wish  my  children  to  inhabit." 
Or  again,  for  her  own  comfort:  “Near¬ 
est  darling  Jeanne,  the  very  powers  of 
hell  cannot  take  away  from  me  the  ten 
years  of  supreme  happiness  you  have 
given  me.” 

The  days  went  by,  one,  two,  three, 
four  five,  with  no  letters,  with  no 
words  at  all  beyond  the  steady  advance 
of  the  Germans.  The  nights  went  by, 
the  long,  long  nights,  not  black  and 
empty,  but  filled  with  dreadful  light¬ 
ning  visions  of  what  might  be  happen¬ 
ing,  even  at  that  instant,  as  she  lay  in 
her  bed.  Jeanne  felt  no  fatigue,  no 
hunger,  no  consciousness  of  her  body  at 
all,  at  such  times.  It  happened  once, 
after  one  of  these  long,  numb  days, 
thut  she  cut  her  hand  deeply,  and  did 
not  know  she  had  done  it  till  she  saw 
the  smears  of  blood  on  her  skirt.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  it  was  the  only 
skirt  she  possessed  and  that  she  must 
not  spoil  it  with  her  blood,  because 
there  was  no  money  to  buy  another. 

It  was  that  very  evening,  after  she 
had  tied  un  the  wound  on  her  hand  and 
was  beginning  to  undress  the  younger 
children,  interrupting  herself  frequent¬ 
ly  to  help  Jacques  with  his  Latin,  that 
she  heard  the  front  door  of  the  house 
open  and  shut. 

She  went  as  rold  as  ice.  Her  heart 
stopped  heating,  her  hair  stirred  Itself 
on  her  head.  It  had  come.  Some  one 
had  brought  a  telegram  with  the  had 
news. 

She  put  the  children  on  one  side, 
quietly  opened  the  kitchen  door,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  cold  twilight  of 
the  hall. 

Andre  stood  before  Her,  a  shadowy 
figure  in  the  obscurity,  pale,  un¬ 
shaven,  muddy,  smiling,  a  strange,  dim, 
tired,  infinitely  ’•  in  smile.  His 
arms  were  outstretched  toward  her. 

For  a  moment—*  long,  silent,  intense 
moment  of  full  life — she  knew  nothing 
but  that  he  was  there,  that  she  held 
him  in  her  arms,  that  his  lips  were  on 
hers.  Nothing  else  existed.  There  was 
no  war,  no  danger,  no  fear,  no  wonder 
how  he  could  have  come.  There  was 
nothing  In  all  her  being  hut  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  they  were  together 
again.  She  was  drowned  deep  in  this 
consciousness;  the  blessed  flood  of  it 
closed  over  her  head. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
opened,  and  the  littler  ones  trooped  out 
to  find  her.  They  could  live  but  so  few 
momenta,  those  littler  ones,  without 
sucking  at  her  vitality. 

She  fell  at  once  into  the  happy  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  usual  leave  of  absence, 
crying  out  to  the  children:  “See.  see, 
pa  has  come!  See,  Uncle  Andre  is 
re!” 

It  seemed  to  her  the  children  were 
singularly  apathetic,  not  instantly  mol¬ 
ten  Joy  as  she  had  been.  The  younger 
ones  were  even  a  little  shy  of  him,  who 
I  was.  after  all.  an  unknown  man  to 
them;  and  more  than  a  little  jealous  of 
him,  who  came  to  share  with  them  their 
manian.  thrir  auntie,  the  source  and 
light  and  warmth  of  their  exacting  lit¬ 
tle  new  lives.  It  seemed  to  Jeanne  that 
they  looked  even  more  quccrly  at  him 
this  time  than  usual,  and  that  there 
was  in  the  sidelong  glances  of  the  older 
one*  an  element  of  -»t  rangeness.  Their 
father  was  becoming  u  mere  legend  to 


them,  she  thought  with  a  painful  con¬ 
traction  of  her  heart. 

She  found  herself  talking  a  great 
deal,  in  a  quavering,  excited  voice, 
gone  back  to  her  old  exuberance  of  ex¬ 
pression.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
finally  asked  Andre  how  it  could  have 
happened,  hia  coming,  and  that  he  ex¬ 
plained  across  the  children'*  clamor 
that  his  regiment  had  gone  down  to  the 
gates  of  hell  in  the  offensive  and  that 
what  was  left  of  them  had  been  given 
a  twenty-four  hours'  leave  of  absence. 

Oh,  yes,  she  understood  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  words,  she  who  knew  bv  heart 
every  way  of  communication  between 
his  sector  on  the  front  and  her  door; 
he  had  reached  Paris  by  the  3.20  train, 
had  hurriedly  changed  stations,  had 
cuught  the  4.40  train  out  and  reached 
Meru  at  twenty  minutes  of  seven.  And 
oh,  she  had  not  been  at  the  station  to 
meet  him!  But  of  course  he  had  not 
had  tiny  to  telegraph.  So,  if  it  were 
only  a  twenty-four  hour  leave,  he  would 
need  to  take  the  midnight  train  bark. 
He  had  come  so  far,  so  far,  for  five 
hr»urs  with  her. 

She  thought  this  all  out  while  flying 
to  get  him  some  food,  to  open  the  can 
of  meat,  preciously  kept  for  just  such  a 
golden  chance,  to  heat  the  potatoes 
which  were  left,  to  art  Jacques  to 
grinding  some  coffee — real  coffee,  auch 
ns  they  never  used— to  uncover  the 
sacred  little  store  of  sugar,  wide,  to  his 
hand!  And  at  the  same  time  to  talk 
to  the  children.  How  unresponsive 
children  are,  she  thought;  how  quick¬ 
ly  they  outgrow  whatever  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  present.  It  is  hard  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  four  years,  so  long  in  the  life 
of  si  child,  is  all  eternity  to  a  young 
child;  his  utmost  imagination  cannot 
MttpAlB  it.  She  said  all  this  to  Afldrft. 
to  explain  the  children.  How  absurd 
to  try  to  explain  them  to  Andre,  smil¬ 
ing  hi*  deep  understanding  of  them 
and  of  her.  far  deeper  than  she  cffuld 
ever  fathom! 

Then  she  was  driving  them  all  up¬ 
stairs  to  bed,  leaving  the  kitchen  to 
Andre,  the  big  tin  bathtub  and  the 
clean  underclothes  which  she  had  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  the  first  ceremony  of 
every  return  from  the  trenches.  If 
only  there  were  more  hot  water!  But 
she  always  let  the  Are  go  down  toward 
night,  to  save  coal.  For  her  there  was 
no  need  of  fire.  She  could  put  a  blanket 
around  her  shoulders  and  wrap  her  legs 
In  a  rug  of  an  evening  as  she  sat  writ¬ 
ing  her  letter  to  Andre  by  the  poor 
light  of  the  one  lamp,  filled  with  war 
kerosene,  which  smoked  and  glimmered 
uncertainly. 

She  hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing 
as  she  hurried  the  children  into  their 
beds  in  the  cold  rooms.  Hurry  as  she 
might,  there  were  six  of  them;  and 
many,  many  of  the  priceless,  counted- 
out  moments  had  passed  before  she  ran 
down  the  stairs,  as  madlv  as  any  girl 
racing  to  meet  her  lover. 

Andre  was  there,  at  tahle,  washed , 
shaven,  a  little  color  in  hi*  lean,  deeply 
lined  cheeks  under  their  warlike  bronze. 
When  hr  heard  her  step  flying  down  the 
hall,  he  pushed  back  from  the  table 
and.  hia  napkin  across  his  knee*,  a  good 
light  of  laughter  in  his  eyes,  he  held 
out  his  arms  to  her  again,  crying  like 
the  traditional  bridegroom: 

41  Alone  at  last!” 

SO  it  began  on  the  light  note,  that  in¬ 
credible  good  fortune  of  their  eve¬ 
ning  together,  she  perching  on  his  knee, 
watching  him  eat,  filling  his  plate,  pour- 
ing  out  more  coffee,  talking,  laughing — 
yes.  really  laughing  ns  she  only  did 
w-hen  Andre  was  there  rn  /lertmajttmt. 
When  he  had  finished  she  cleared  the 
table,  made  up  the  fire,  recklessly  put¬ 
ting  in  lump  after  lump  of  the  sticky, 
resinous  coal  and  opening  all  the 
drafts.  They  sat  down  together  before 
the  stove,  beside  the  surly  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  lamp,  and  their  tongues  were 
loosened  for  much  talk — light,  deep, 
sad,  hopeful,  brave,  depressed,  casual, 
tragic.  They  poured  out  to  each  other 
all  the  thousand  things  which  do  not  go 
into  letters,  even  daily  ones.  She  heard 
of  the  unreasonable  irritability  of  his 
captain,  and  the  plain,  restoring  good 
faith  of  the  old  colonel;  the  heroism  of 
the  men,  the  cowardly  slinking  back  to 
a  clerical  position  at  the  rear  by  young 
Montverdier.  the  son  of  their  depute. 
He  heard  of  her  struggles  with  the 
hoys’  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  with 
the  little  ones'  alphabet:  “Just  think, 
Andre,  Annette,  the  ohstinato  little 
thing,  will  not  admit  that  B*s  name  is 
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The  Test  of  Time  Is 
the  Only  True  Test 

IN  SELECTING  a  motor  truck  you  naturally 
desire  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
element  of  uncertainty. 

FOK  DEPENDABILITY  is  the  prime  re¬ 
quisite  in  a  vehicle  that  is  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  your  daily  business. 

THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  WILL  either  con¬ 
serve  or  waste  a  lot  of  valuable  time, 
depending  upon  whether  it  will  be  always 
on  the  job  or  only  intermittently. 

THE  VERY  WORDS  Reo  and  Reliability 
have  come  to  be  regarded  by  motorists  as 
synonyms. 

AND  THAT  REPUTATION  could  onty  de¬ 
velop  from  many  years  of  use  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  consistent  performance. 

THIS  REO  "SPEED  WAGON”  was  the 
pioneer  of  its  type. 

IT  HASTHEREFOREseenmoreyearsofuse. 

UNCHANGED  in  any  important  detail  or 
unit  from  the  very  inception  of  the  model, 
its  reputation  rests  not  on  brtef  trials  in 
individual  cases,  but  on  several  years  of 
service  in  hands  of  thousands  of  owners  in 
hundreds  of  different  lines  of  business. 

SO.  WHEN  YOU  SELECT  a  Reo  "Speed 
Wagon”  for  your  own  particular  work, 
you  do  eliminate  all  element  of  risk  and  of 
speculation. 

YOU  OBTAIN  A  MOTOR  TRUCK  the 
quality,  the  dependability  and  the  Low 
Upkeep  of  which  are  known  quantities. 

EQUALLY  ADAPTABLE  to  city,  suburban 
and  rural  service — to  country  roads  and 
mountain  trails  as  to  city  streets— this 
pneumatic-tired  Reo  has  proven  its  stamina 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  almost  every 
class  of  carrying. 

DEMAND.  ALWAYS  GREATER  than  the 
output,  is  now  still  more  insistent — due  to 
War  Speed  which  calls  for  speedy  truck 
haulage. 

SO  THE  ONLY  WAY  to  be  sure  of  getting 
a  Reo  is  to  sec  your  Reo  distributor  at  once 
and  place  your  order. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company, 

Landing,  Michigan 

Pncea  are  f,  o  6.  t. anting.  Michigan,  and  mobjmet  to  incraaaw 
without  nonce.  The  Spccul  Federal  Ta x  mu$t  be  added. 


"The  Jg 
Gold Standard 
oflhlues" 
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A  Quart  a  Day 

For  a  Child,  They  Say 


A  Noted  Food  Authority  Saye: 

“No  young  person  can  be  expected  to  thrive  on  less  than 
a  pint  of  milk  daily.  And  a  quart  is  the  right  amount.*1 


Multiply  Its  Goodness 
By  Floating  Puffed  Grains  in  It 


Milk  is  a  cheap  food.  It  is  a  complete  food 
when  whole-grain  is  served  with  it. 

It  is  an  essential  food  for  young  folks. 

To  all  it  is  the  one  indispensable  food. 

Here  is  the  way  to  make  the  milk  dish  vastly 
more  delightful — a  way  which  millions  use. 

Float  Puffed  Grains  in  it — sometimes  PuhFed  Rice,  sometimes 
Puffed  Wheat,  sometimes  Com  Puffs. 

The  Wheat  and  Rice  are  whole  grains  puffed  to  bubbles.  They 
aie  steam  exploded  to  eight  times  normal  size.  They  are  thin, 
airy,  toasted  morsels,  with  exquisite  nut-like  flavor. 

Corn  Puffs  are  corn  hearts  puffed  in  a  like  way. 

All  taste  like  food  confections.  But  the  purpose  of  puffine  is  to 
blast  every  food  cell — to  make  digestion  easy  and  complete. 

These  are  the  best-cooked  grain  foods  in  existence.  So  the 
greatest  food  a  child  can  have  is  some  Puffed  Grain  in  milk.  And 
the  proper  daily  allotment  is  all  that  a  child  will  eat. 


Puffed 

Rice 

Puffed 

Wheat 


Like  Puffed  Nuts 
For  Breakfast 

For  breakfast  terre  with  cream  and 
sugar,  or  mixed  "till  any  fruit— each 
morning  s  different  Potfcd  Grain. 


All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c  Except 
in  Far  West 


A  ho  use  like  nut  meats  as  gsrnisft 
for  IC«  cream.  Alsossnafervin  soups. 


B.  She  says  it  ia  'loop  nnd  she  knows 
it  is  because  she  dreamed  it  was — 
haven't  children  the  moat  absurd 
ideas  T9 

She  spoke  out  with  a  Frenchwoman's 
frankness  of  her  moments  of  horror,  of 
despair,  of  doubt  of  the  war's  meaning, 
of  revulsion  from  the  industrial  system 
which  had  made  the  war  possible.  There 
deep  answered  deep;  he  brought  tn  her 
the  envenomed  hatred  of  war  which 
fills  the  trenches  to  the  brim:  “It  is  not 

Elcrioua;  it  is  infamous.  I  am  not  a 
rro;  1  am  a  murderer.  But  there  are 
worse  things.  It  would  be  worse  to 
have  peace,  with  the  German  ideas  rul¬ 
ing  the  world.  No,  every  one  of  us 
would  better  die  than  allow  that  to 
happen.  Yes,  I  have  had  too — who 
hasn't? — moments  of  doubt,  moments 
when  the  horror  of  our  stupidity  was 
too  great,  when  I  have  thought  that 
any  other  way  would  be  better  than 
war.  But  not  since  tho  Russian  affair, 
not  since  the  Germans  marched  into  de¬ 
fenseless  Russia.  Russian  children  will 
b*  brought  up  tn  German  school*,  to 
form  a  new  generation  of  Germans.  I 
would  kill  my  children  with  my  own 
hands  before  having  them  added  to 
these  ranks.  No,  since  Russia  there 
seems  no  other  way  but  to  go  on  to  the 
end,  and  to  make  that  end  an  end  to 
war  forever."  The  worn  phrasen, 
dubious'  and  tarnished  on  the  facile 
tongues  of  public  orators,  repeated 
there  in  that  dimly  lighted  room  by 
that  worn  man  and  suffering  woman, 
became  new,  became  sacramental. 

THEY  clung  to  each  other  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  again,  and  gradually  felt  the 
tension  of  the  spirit  melt  away  in  the 
old  cure  of  simple  bodily  nearness.  His 
cheek  against  hers— at  the  sensation 
she  became  just  a  woman  again. 

She  stir  nil,  she  smiled;  she  told  an 
amusing  story  of  their  queer  old  neigh¬ 
bor;  she  interrupted  herself  to  aav  re¬ 
proachfully:  “But  I  do  love  little  Mau¬ 
rice!  I  don't  love  him  at  I  love  the 
other  children,  but  just  because  of  that 
I  love  him  more,  because  I  pity  him  so." 

“That,"  he  aaid  with  conviction, 
"most  be  true  because  nobody  but  you 
would  be  capable  of  such  mixed  lan¬ 
guage  and  emotions." 

She  had  laughed  at  this  anti,  remem¬ 
bering  suddenly  that  she  had  n  box  of 
cigarettes  for  him,  lumped  un  to  get 
it.  He  was  amazed.  Where,  in  Heaven's 
name,  had  she  been  able  to  get  ciga¬ 
rettes  in  France  in  1918?  Ah,  that 
was  her  little  secret.  She  had  her  ways 
of  doing  things!  She  teased  him  for 
an  instant  and  then  said  she  had 
begged  it  for  him  from  an  American 
Red  Cross  camion  driver  who  had 
stopped  there  to  get  water  for  his 
radiator.  The  recollection  brought  to 
mind  something  painful,  which  she 
poured  out  before  him  like  all  the  rest. 
“Oh,  but,  Andre,  what  do  you  think  the 
woman  in  uniform  sitting  hv  him  aaid? 
Of  course  she  couldn’t  have  known  that 
I  understand  English,  but  even  so— 
She  looked  at  me  hard,  and  she  said: 
‘These  heroic  Frenchwomen  people 
make  so  much  fuss  about,  I  notice  you 
don't  see  any  of  f/iem  turning  out  to 
run  cars  or  distribute  clothes  to  refu¬ 
gees.  Much  they  bother  themselves 
for  France.  They  stay  right  inside 
their  comfortable  homes  and  do  fancy- 
work  as  usual.'  Yes,  she  said  that.  Oh. 
Andre,  It  hurt!  I  was  ashamed  that  I 
could  be  hurt  so  cruelly  by  anything 
but  the  war." 

This  led  to  talk  of  America.  "All  our 
hope  is  with  them,  Jeanne.  You  mustn't 
mind  what  one  woman  said — very  likely 
a  tired  woman  too.  fretted  by  being  in 
a  country  where  she  doesn’t  speak  the 
language.  All  the  future  is  in  their 
hands,  and,  by  God,  Jeanne,  I  begin  to 
believe  they  realise  it!  They  are  really 
coming,  you  know;  they  are  really  here. 
I  see  them  with  my  own  eyes,  not  just 
doctors  and  nurses  and  engineers  and 
telegraphists,  as  at  first,  but  real  fight¬ 
ing  men.  They  are  in  the  sector  next 
to  ours  now.  They  fight.  They  fight 
with  a  sort  of  exuberance,  as  though  it 
Were  a  game  they  were  playing  nnd 
meant  to  win.  And  they  all  say  that 
their  country  is  back  of  them  as  France 
is  back  of  us,  to  the  last  man,  woman, 
and  child.  They're  nuccr  fellows.  They 
remind  me  a  little  of  our  Normans  and 
a  little  of  our  Gascons,  if  you  can  im¬ 
agine  the  combination.  Whenever  there 
is  a  difficulty  they  have  a  whimsical, 
bragging  little  phrase,  that  they  drawl 
|  out  in  their  sharp,  level  voices:  ‘Never 
you  mind;  the  Yanks  are  coming'  It 
made  me  smile  at  first,  at  their  pre- 
,  sumption,  at  their  young  ignorance. 

But  there  is  something  hypnotizing 
j  about  the  way  they  say  that  jerky  un¬ 


lovely  phrase,  like  the  refrain  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  song  that  sticks  in  your  mind.  It 
sticks  in  mine.  ‘The  Yanks  are  com¬ 
ing!'  The  Russians  have  gone,  or 
rather  the  Russians  never  were  there, 
but  the  Yanks  are  coming'!" 

Jeanne  had  been  looking  at  him  hard, 
scarcely  hearing  what  lie  said,  drawing 
in  a  new  conviction  from  his  eyes,  hi* 
accent,  the  carriage  of  hi*  head.  "Why, 
Andrei  you  are  really  hoping  thut 
it  may  end  tin  it  ought!"  she  inter¬ 
rupted  him  suddenly.  "You  are  really 
hoping — * 

He  nodded  soberly.  "Yes,  my  darling, 
I  really  hope." 

He  was  silent,  smiled,  drew  her  to 
him  with  a  long  breath,  his  arm  strong 
and  hard  about  her.  They  might  have 
been  eighteen  and  twenty  again.  "And 
I  know,”  he  whispered,  “that  you  are 
the  loveliest  and  the  best  and  the 
bravest  woman  in  the  world." 

The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  at 
this — happy  tears  which  he  kissed 
away.  When  she  could  speak  she  pro¬ 
tested,  saying  brokenly  that  she  was 
weak,  she  was  helpless  in  the  face  of 
the  despair  which  so  often  overcame 
her,  that  she  was  perilously  poised  on 
the  edge  of  hysteria. 

"Ah,  who  isn’t  near  that  edge?"  he 
told  her.  "Not  to  go  over  the  edge, 
that  is  the  moat  that  can  be  don*  I 
even  the  strongest  in  these  days." 

"No,  no,"  she  told  him.  “You  don't 
know  how  weak  I  am,  how  cowardly, 
how  I  must  struggle  every  day,  every 
hour,  not  to  give  up  altogether,  to 
abandon  the  struggle  and  sink  into  the 
abyss  with  the  children." 

"But  you  don’t  give  it  up/’  he  mur¬ 
mured,  his  lips  on  her  cheek.  “You 
do  go  on  with  the  struggle.  1  always 
find  the  children  alive,  well,  happy. 
You  weak!  You  cowardly!  You  are 
the  bravest  of  tho  brave." 

The  clock  struck  ten. 

They  went  upstairs  hand  in  hand  to 
look  at  tho  sleeping  children  and  to  try 
to  plan  some  future  for  them.  Jeanne 
told  of  her  anxieties  about  Michel,  the 
oldest,  who  had  silent,  morose  fits  of 
brooding.  “He’s  old  enough  to  feel  it 
all.  *  The  littler  ones  only  suffer  physi¬ 
cally." 

Andre  put  his  father's  hand  on  the 
sleeping  boy's  forehead  and  looked 
down  at  him  silently,  the  deep  look  of 
strength  and  comprehension  which  was 
like  the  wine  of  life  to  his  wife.  She 
thought  it  was  a  benediction  to  the  boy 
which  no  priest  could  better.  Andre  took 
his  watch  out  of  his  pocket  nnd  laid  it 
on  the  table.  "See  here,"  he  said,  "I’m 
going  to  leave  this  h cm  for  Michel 
when  he  wakrs  in  the  morning.  I  only 
use  the  old  wrist  vmteh  nowadays.  It 
may  please  the  little  fellow  to  know  I 
think  him  big  enough  to  have  my 
watch." 

"Hell  make  it  a  talisman — it's  the 
very  thing!"  she  agreed,  touched  by 
hi*  divining  sympathy  for  the  boy's 
nature. 

They  roamed  through  the  cold  de¬ 
serted  rooms  of  the  much-loved  little 
home,  unused  because  of  lack  of  fuel, 
but  the  wan,  clustering  memories  were 
too  thick  even  for  their  tried  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  hearts.  They  went  back  into 
the  smoky  kitchen,  shivering. 

The  clock  struck  eleven. 

As  it  struck  twelve,  Jeanne  turned 
back  from  the  door,  the  lamp  in  her 
hand,  the  last  echo  of  his  footsteps 
faint  in  her  ears.  She  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  trancelike,  staring  at  the  yellow 
flame  of  the  lamp,  her  eyes  wide.  Al¬ 
ready  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  had 
been  there.  She  felt  horribly,  horribly 
tired,  hardly  any  other  sensation  hut 
that.  She  went  upstairs,  undressed 
rapidly,  blew  out  the  light,  and  lay 
down  beside  little  Maurice.  She  slept 
with  him,  that  she  might  be  sure  to 
watch  over  him  carefully  enough,  fear¬ 
ing  that  she  might  not  rise  In  the  cold 
so  readily  for  him  as  for  the  others. 
Almost  at  once  ahe  fell  into  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep. 

SHE  woke  with  a  start,  to  find  herself 
standing  up  in  her  nightgown  in  the 
darkness,  on  the  cold  floor,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room,  the  cold,  damp  wind 
blowing  In  on  her  from  the  black  open¬ 
ing  of  the  window.  And  at  once  she 
knew  what  had  happened— knew  it  ns 
though  some  utie  had  just  finished  tell¬ 
ing  her. 

Andre  had  not  been  there  at  all  that 
day.  He  hud  been  killed,  that  was  It, 
and  her  intense  longing  had  brought 
his  spirit  straight  to  her  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  nnd  sill  the  rest  she  had  Im¬ 
agined. 

Staring  into  the  darkness,  nhe  saw 
it  nil  with  perfect  lucidity.  That  was 
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why  he  had  looked  so  dim  and  shadowy 
when  she  had  Ant  seen  him  in  the  hall; 
that  was  why  his  smile  had  been  so 
strange.  That  was  why  the  children 
had  seemed  so  queer;  she  understood 
now,  it  was  because  they  saw  no  one 
there  and  because  they  heard  her  talk¬ 
ing  to  herself. 

Did  she,  then,  often  talk  to  herself, 
that  they  should  do  more  than  look 
sidelong  and  askunc*  when  she  did  it? 
Yes,  she  must  have  Iwn  slowly  going 
near  the  edge  of  dementia  during  the 
last  weeks,  and  quite  over  the  edge  into 
madness  the  last  five  days  of  suspense. 

A  deadly  chill  shook  her,  so  that  her 
teeth  chattered  loudly  in  the  darkness, 
audible  even  to  her  ears.  What  did  it 
mutter?  Andre  hud  l»eeri  killed.  There 
was  no  meaning  in  unything  any  mow. 
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foo  ought  to  be  tiWc  to  do  the  »u/nc 
may  be  better.  W  c  1».«  •  r  .1  norulrr 
fnl  opportunity  f<*r  the  man  who  Im% 
been  looking  tor  the  chance  to  strike 
•  jt  for  himself  in  a  big  way.  We  need 
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THE  cold  settled  around  her  heart,  an 
ley  flood,  and  congealed  in  her  veins. 
She  felt  herself  to  be  dying  and  ran 
out  to  meet  delivering  death. 

She  heard  Andre's  voice  saying  clear¬ 
ly:  "Whoever  else  is  responsible  for  the 
war,  the  children  are  not.  They  must 
not  suffer  if  we  can  help  It." 

There  was  u  pause  when  the  world 
seemed  to  be  slowly  shifting  under  her 
feet.  She  knew  what  was  coming.  In 
an  instant  it  came.  In  all  that  was  left 
iNw  Of  be?  she  knew  that  she  must  try 
to  go  oq  living  for  the  children. 

She  turned  ner  hack  to  escape,  and 
in  a  spiritual  aguny  like  the  physical 
anguish  of  childbirth,  she  put  out  her 
hands  to  grope  her  way  hack  to  the 
Aery  ordeal  or  life. 

Her  hands,  groping  in  the  darkness, 
fell  on  something  cold  and  metallic  and 
round  Andre's  watch,  which  he  hud 
left  for  Michel! 

But  if  his  watch  was  there,  be  had 
been  there  himself. 

She  run  trembling  to  the  match  box, 
struck  a  light  and  looked.  Yes.  there 
was  the  watch,  and  u  burned-out  ciga¬ 
rette  beside  it. 

The  match  went  out  suddenly  in  the 
cold,  dump  breath  from  the  window. 

Andre  had  come,  then!  And  she — 
she  was  in  such  a  pass  that  she  was 
incapable  of  believing  thut  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  with  her  for  an  hour 
Stretched  on  the  rack  of  long  separa¬ 
tion,  her  body  and  brain  had  lost  the 
power  to  conceive  of  happiness  as  real. 
She  felt  now  that  she  had  not  really 
believed  in  hia  presence  any  of  the  time. 
That  was  why  she  had  fancied  the  chil¬ 
dren  looked  oddly  at  him.  She  bad  not 
been  able  to  believe  it! 

But  she  did  now!  It  had  rcachrd  her 
very  self  at  lust,  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  been  there,  that  he  had  been  of 
good  cheer,  that  he  loved  her.  that  h. 
thought  the  war  might  yet  be  won  for 
the  right,  that  he  had  even  laughed, 
had  said — what  was  that  nunint  phrase? 
"The  Yonks  are  coming!" 

She  took  the  watch  up  in  her  hands. 
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The  Evolution  of  Armageddon 
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up  In  parts-  They  also  manufactured 
gnni*  more  mobile  and  handy  Held  guns. 
In  the  attack  of  March  21  and  *ub8equent- 
ly  these  mortar*,  prepared  in  vast  quun* 
tity,  and  a  few  field  pjn*  were  brought 
up  close  behind  the  advancing  infantry, 
who  thus  found  themselves  in  each  new 
position  jtiill  under  the  protection  of 
an  effective  artillery.  The  difficulty 
of  supplying  enough  ammunition — and 
even  small  mortar  AhrlU  urr  very 
heavy— was  partly  surmounted  by  the 
use  of  little  armored  cars,  more  handy 
but  much  lc*x  powerful  than  the  tank. 

But  the  battle  is  not  only  lo*t  or 
won  at  the  place  where  the  Infantry 
are.  The  variety  of  the  destructive 
art  be  hardly  less  palpable  behind  the 
trenches  than  in  them.  I  watched  many 
•n^Atfrnient*  during  the  Somme  battle 
from  les*  than  half  a  mil©  in  perfret 
security.  Such  security  ha*  auite  van¬ 
ished.  Thtg  year  every  army  has  multi¬ 
plied  it*  Ion?- range  j?uns  and  never 
ceases  to  shell  back  urea*.  Most  road* 
are  dangerous  places  even  up  to  ten 
and  fifteen  mile*  to  the  rear.  The 
seventy- mile  jrun  i*.  of  course,  an 
amazmj?  novelty — but  the  use  of  bat¬ 
teries  of  guns  of  a  ten-  or  twelve- 
mile  range  makes  much  more  difference 
to  the  battle  itself.  One  result  is  that 
the  work  of  the  gunners  themselves  is 
now  three  times  more  dangerous  than 
it  was. 

The  effectiveness  of  intense  counter- 
battery  work  by  heavy  guns  was  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Allies  and  went  far  to  win 
the  great  battles  of  Vimy,  Arras,  and 
Mcssines.  The  accuracy  of  fire  Is  often 
amazing.  In  one  battery  at  Messines  I 
found  five  German  guns  out  of  six 
smashed  up.  The  work  uf  the  gur.* 
ncr  is  more  complicated  and  evokes 
more  courage  with  each  new  battle. 
The  day  after  the  Battle  of  Arras  I  saw 
German  infantry  trying  to  lynch  their 
own  artillerymen,  who  were  corrmlad 
with  them  in  a  great  prisoner's  cage, 
just  behind  the  battle.  “They  betrayed 
us,M  *nid  an  infantry  corporal  from 
Munich.  “And  all  the  shells  we  heard 
came  one  way,  and  that  wax  from  your 
side.”  So  hot  was  the  feeling  that  their 
captors  had  to  send  additional  soldiers 
to  protect  the  German  gunner*.  Since 
then  the  enemy  has  learned  his  lesson, 
and  no  batteries  to-day  are  the  safe 
place*  they  often  were  during  earlier 
battles.  It  is  a  fact  that  target*  have 
l*en  hit  at  the  first  shot  at  a  range  of 
twenty-five  miles,  and  any  discovered 
battery  within  eight  miles  is  doomed. 
At  the  best  it  U  smothered  with  gaa 
sh.  !U  which  compel  the  use  of  the  mask. 

Gases;  flumes;  stink  bombs;  poison 
bombs;  bursting  bombs;  smoke  bombs 
and  sheila;  seventy-mile  guns;  shells 


with  time  fuses,  with  supersensiim 
contact  fuses,  with  delay-action  fus* 
that  burrow  deep  before  explodir.g* 
“tracer'’  bullets,  that  show  thrir  trriij 
in  the  air;  inflammatory  bullets,  Vnd 
fire  what  they  touch;  portable  artl 
lery,  that  you  majr  almost  put  1 
your  pocket:  automatic  rifles;  light 
heavy  machine  guns,  firing  several  m! 
let*  a  second’  armored  cars  of  oven 
pattern — all  these  and  many  betdde*  (ft 
not  exhaust  the  armor  of  the  G*.*d  o 
War.  Most  of  them  are  stale  and  did 
—and  perhaps  comparatively  inelfec 
live-  beside  the  weapon  that  is  In  4l 
forging,  and  that  weapon  is  not  mean 
dastardly,  cruel,  or  even  rigidly  *ci*q 
tilic,  for  it  can  only  be  used  by  ami 
of  human  skill  anJ  courage;  and  it  r 
in  this  department  that  the  German 
have  been  markedly  inferior:  1  ukai 
in  the  use  of  the  uirplane. 

The  t<a*t  Weapon 

THE  most  conservative  critics  belie* 
that  the  laBt  and  greatest  develop 
ment  of  the  war  will  be  aeon  in  the  aij 
I  suppose  the  Americans  are,  with  jwt 
haps  one  exception,  the  most  naturail; 
inventive  people  in  the  world;  and  : 
good  part  of  the  country's  energy  i 
focused  on  preparation  for  this  ocria 
warfare.  Flying  by  night  is  a  new  m 
complishment,  and  no  defense  has  yt 
been  found.  In  some  recent  pxpcrimrnc 
three- inch  guns  have  been  mounted  oi 
airplanes,  and  many  plane*  have  ber* 
made  capable  of  carrying  a  score  • 
men  or  an  enual  number  of  bombt 
Even  during  the  Somme  battle,  whe? 
the  British  possessed  a  moral  if  no 
a  material  mastery  in  the  air,  G«r*i* 
soldiers,  even  of  the  better  regimrolj 
began  to  grow  rebellious  through  *hj| 
terror  of  British  airplane*.  A  Orn« 
.soldier'*  letter  before  mi*  *ay*:  '  Tio 
will  soon  swoop  down  and  pick  u-  M 
of  the  trenches  bv  the  acruff  of  al 
necks;  and  nobody  challenges  UuJ 
from  our  side.  Our  own  firmer.  <ft 
nothing  but  swagger  into  the  ratal 
rants  and  theatres  of  Lille,  showing  cl 
their  iron  crosse*.M  If  this  aort  o 
nightmare  afflicted  soldiera  in  1’>H 
when  a  fleet  of  twenty  airplanes  wim 
thing  to  marvel  at,  what  may  not  hjlf 
pen  in  1019  if  the  dash,  prnj.tr Ji 
American  character,  is  given  full  jfl 
by  the  standardizing  factories!  Tm 
the  air  above  German  trenches  and  luJ 
lories  will  be  as  full  of  eyes  as  Plafl 
heaven;  and  low-flyinsr  plane*  all 
night-flying  plane*  will  rnkc  eveij 
trench  ana  every  concentration  pun; 
perhaps  even  land  largo  numbere  d 
troops  behind  enemies*  lines. 

Then,  at  last,  Armageddon  will  litvi 
found  itself  indeed. 


Our  First  Victory 

C+mtinumd  trmm  t 


for  further  details  —  I  could  sec  he 
was  busy  and  concerned,  but  went  to 
his  adjutant  a  moment  later.  “Colonel 
E.,“  I  said,  “tells  me  there  is  a  good 
0.  P.  up  there.  Could  you  tell  me  ex¬ 
actly  where  it  is  and  how  to  gut  there ?“ 
“There  trill  be  on  0.  P.,“  be  replied, 
with  heavy  corrective  emphasis  on  the 
“will."  “there  icill  Ik?  an  0.  P.”  “But 
Colonel  E.  says  there  is  one  up  there; 
couldn't  you  tell  me  where  it  i*Vf 
"There  trill  be  one,"  ho  answered, 
"there  will  be  one — a  fine  one — in  a 
few  days.  But  there  isn't  any  now." 
“But,"  I  repeated  stupidly  “(  olontl  E. 
says  there  c*  one/'  "OhM  his  face  lit 
up — “1  know!  He  means  the  one  that  tea* 

there.  rArnf'n  been  bombed  to  h - !* 

I  retired  into  my  dugout  once  more. 

“ Which  Way  Is  Cantigny?” 

Y  watch  wax  in  my  palm;  every 
time  I  looked  at  it.  it  had  Jumped 
forward.  The  artillery  preparation  was 
to  start  at  four-forty -five;  now  it  was 
four-fifteen,  and  1  hud  nothing  ready! 
I  went  out  once  more.  I  went  the  way 
I  had  gone  before,  climbed  tbr  strep 
bank,  then  up  the  hill,  along  the  little 
wood.  As  I  skirted  it,  little  by  little 
the  gold  of  the  m«xni  wax  turning  into 
a  faint  bluish-gruy  light.  1  came  to 
the  shell  hob**,  hut  passed  them  this 
time.  The  hill  kept  drawing  me  on. 
Again  and  again  1  thought  myself  at 
the  t*«p.  and  each  time  1  found  it  round¬ 
ing  upward  still  ahead  of  me.  It  was 
a  very  bare  hill,  ravaged  by  post  shell- 
Inga;  I  felt  shockingly  exposed,  su  that 
when  I  came  to  a  sunken  way  ]  sprang 
into  it.  The  sunken  wuy  obliqued  to 
the  right,  but  I  followed  it  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet— and  suddenly  I  was  near  the 


top  of  the  rise,  with  a  young  officer  h* 
fore  me,  silhouetted  high  against  !* 
fir*t  rosin©**  of  dawn.  I;  ran  le  h  n» 
Before  ua  a  plateau  spread,  sl^pmj 
away  the  slightest  hit;  in  the  rain 
light  I  could  see  wheat  fields  waving  t 
the  alight  cool  wind,  and  m©4id«tiA>  re* 
with  poppies.  I  said  to  him :  AT.Whid 
way  is  Cantigny?''  “Cnntignv  T  b 
answered.  “Why,  there  it  is,  right  u 
front  of  you!"  Hu  pointed  across 
plateau — and  at  the  end  of  the  lor* 
gentle  slope  Cantigny  lay,  pretty  I 
stage  setting  among  it*  trees,  just  vij: 
ble  in  the  bluish  morning  mist.  Hu:  t 
trench  was  at  m.v  feet;  bayonet*  *t*d 
out  of  it:  it  was  full  of  men — of  ■  - 
boys!  They  filled  it,  packed  *houln 
to  shoulder,  and  many  of  them  elepi 
standing,  held  up  between  their  rvBt 
rades  and  the  close  walls,  their  fer- 
head*  resting  against  the  pantprt 
"Who  are  these  men!"  I  nskod  “Ms 
chine-gun  men,"  the  officer  answered 
But  n  little  ahead  was  another  trvnrjj 
also  full  of  men.  “Who  are  thiiar"' 
I  asked.  “The  nth  Infantry,"  be  >n 
s  we  red.  By  Jove!  I  was  in  the  frwsJ 
line*— standing  above  the  front  lire* 
Between  the  two  trenches  u  common. :* 
tion  gut  ran.  "Where  could  I  go  to 
the  snow?"  1  asked.  “(Jet  into  the 
muni  cation  trench,"  he  answered  cor¬ 
dially.  This  was  too  abrupt  for  mr 
Ingloriously  1  turned  and  alid  all 
wuy  back  to  the  P.  C.  once  morr. 

A  little  before  four-forty- five  we  til 
enme  out  ef  our  burrow*  to  watch  tk 
bombardment,  which  was  to  beg-n 
that  time.  We  faced  the  west.  c*;r 
out*  and  a  little  anxious.  The  bu'vr  - 
were  l>ack  there,  four  or  five  kitomri*"* 
l  knew  where  Mwe  Were,  through  I.  / 


familiarity;  others  I  had  stumbled  on 
in  my  wandering  of  the  past  week- 
new  batteries,  everywhere,  which  had 
sprouted  overnight  like  mushrooms  in 
pretty  woods,  in  hollows,  along  road¬ 
sides,  in  village  streets,  camouflaged. 
They  were,  of  course,  altogether  in¬ 
visible  to  us  now;  it  was  the  western 
horizon  we  searched.  And  promptly  at 
the  appointed  time  came  the  first  shot 
—from  the  west,  a  silken,  tearing, 
whistling  sound,  which  seemed  to  travel 
a  long  time,  then  passed  overhead,  and 
turned  to  a  hard  and  abrupt  explosion 
on  the  platrau  above  and  behind  us. 
Another  followed,  another,  twenty, 
thirty — the  air  was  soon  filled  with  a 
great  whistling  clamor,  though  the 
work  held  still,  in  some  indefinable  but 
dear  munncr,  a  character  of  reserve 
and  observant  precision,  of  something 
formidable  in  leash.  At  the  same  time, 
as  if  a  curtain  had  been  raised,  the 
morning  came  to  its  full  light — a  per¬ 
fect  morning,  a  light  blue  sky  dappled 
here  and  there  with  very  delicate  white 
clouds — and  again  from  the  west,  but 
from  the  high  depths  of  it,  the  planes 
came  winging.  The  slanting  light  gave 
them  a  waferlike  thinness;  you  looked 
ut  one,  then  suddenly  knew  there  wen- 
three;  looked  at  three  and  suddenly 
knew  there  were  nine — there  were 
squadrons  of  them.  They  came,  broad - 
winged  and  leisurely;  Mime  had  bright 
pennons  hung  out;  they  gave  to  the 
morning  an  extraordinarily  festive  air; 
it  wus  as  if  we  were  at  the  beginning 
of  a  great  holiday.  We  looked  at  each 
Other  ami  smiled;  we  half  expected  to 
hear  bell*  begin  to  ring. 

We  Laughed  Like  Fool n 

MEANWHILE  we  were  watching  for 
the  (irrmun  return.  It  was  an  anx¬ 
ious  moment,  for  we  hud  been  raided 
twenty-four  hours  before  and  hud  lost 
two  prisoners.  If  those  two  men  had 
not  held  silent,  in  spite  of  brutal  borhe 
pressure,  in  a  minute  batteries  removed 
from  the  emplacements  we  were  shell¬ 
ing  would  hurl  back  a  storm  of  steel. 
We  watched  curiously,  and  soon  knew 
that  our  boys  had  held  true.  The  boche 
seemed  to  be  well  smothered.  He  was 
shelling,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  in  only 
three  places.  First  of  all,  to  the  left, 
he  was  throwing  shrapnel  on  the 
Villers-Tourelle  road.  At  regular  in¬ 
tervals  a  shell  burst  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  shrapnel  c-c-r-r-ruiqp;  a  gray- 
black  cloud  took  swift  form  and  hung 
suspended  above  the  road.  High  ex- 

flasives  were  falling  on  the  fields  be¬ 
en?  our  dugout  and  into  the  shallow 
vale  leading  from  them  hack  to  the 
first-aid  stations  and  the  rear;  we  saw 
groups  of  our  infantry,  caught  out 
there  in  the  open,  scatter  and  run  for 
cover  like  quail,  and  in  spite  of  our 
concern  for  them  could  not  help  laugh, 
for  with  the  beginning  of  the  action 
we  had  all  mysteriously  become  happy, 
foolish  boys.  Then,  to  our  right,  an 
empty  field,  with  no  one  and  nothing 
in  it  whatsoever,  was  being  most  furi¬ 
ously  shelled.  Big  I50’a  were  hurtling 
into  it  in  squalls.  You  could  see  each 
projectile  strike  the  earth,  as  if  In  a 
gigantic  game  of  bowls,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  a  great  geyser  rose-  in  the  air, 
black  and  massiyr  at  the  base,  yellow 
at  the  center,  gray  and  white  and 
plumed  at  the  top-just  such  fantastic 
formations  as  one  sees  in  popular  illus¬ 
trated  weeklies  and  does  not  t»e]  le  vet  rue. 

For  an  hour  this  regulating  fire  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  smooth,  unbroken  sheet, 
then  at  five-forty-five  it  leaped  up  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  in  the  scale  of  violence, 
and  held  there.  An  invisible  roof  of 
dreadful  sound  was  above  our  heads, 
made  of  the  warp  of  screeching  tra¬ 
jectories;  our  ears  told  us  of  it  so  im¬ 
periously  that  whenever  we  looked  up 
and  found  we  could  still  see  the  sky 
it  was  each  time  with  a  fresh  surprise. 
Beneath  this  storm  of  incredible  up¬ 
roar,  thinking  of  the  boche  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end,  we  looked  at  each  other, 
smiling  happily.  We  invented  a  game. 
The  day  before,  wandering  through  the 
woods  back  there,  I  had  come  upon  a 
French  battery  of - .  I  recog¬ 

nized  its  voice  now  in  the  multitudinous 
clamor.  At  regular  intervals  one  of  Its 
shells  started  from  over  there,  near 
the  horizon;  it  came  majestically,  with 
leisure,  ripping  slowly  the  silk  of  the 
sky  from  end  to  end.  I  told  the  others, 
and,  standing  close,  we  amused  our¬ 
selves  picking  this  iron  string  out  of 
the  stupendous  lyre  of  the  massed  ar¬ 
tilleries.  We  would  listen  to  the  shell 
coming  from  far,  far,  a  long,  long  time, 
coming  a  little  flat- wheeled  wwhhee, 
wwhhee.  wwhhee,  wwhhee.  wwhhee. 
Over  our  heads  it  became  a  banshee 
screech;  we  looked  at  each  other  in 
delighted  anticipation.  Another  m«i- 


EGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

For  Outdoors,  Too 

can’t  "keep  your 
*  eye  on  the  ball”  if 
you’re  conscious  of  your 
glasses.  Shelltex  Shur- 
ons  stay  on  comfortably, 
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merit,  and — b- b* boo- com !  —  with  a  sound 
thn-e  times  as  heavy  as  any  of  the  other 
explosions,  she  burst  somewhere  be¬ 
hind  us  where  wc  knew  was  the  boche. 
Then  we  opened  our  mouths  wide  and 
laughed  like  fools. 

The  answering  fire  was  not  chang¬ 
ing  much.  Still,  on  the  empty  field 
to  the  right,  two  hundred  yards  away, 
the  heavy  concentration,  the  incredible 
geysers  rising  high;  still,  on  the  flat 
before  us,  and  the  shallow  valley  be¬ 
yond,  shaving  also  now  and  then  the 
entrance  of  our  dugouts,  squalls  of 
high  explosives;  still,  on  the  Villers- 
Tourrlle  road,  the  shrapnel,  with  its 
c-crrump  and  its  high  cloud.  But  we 
were  having  some  casualties.  A  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  engineers,  parsing,  said: 
**We've  had  two  of  our  officer*  killed." 
A  little  later  word  came  that  a  shell 
had  fallen  in  a  quarry,  killing  and 
wounding  many  men.  1  saw  stretchers 
passing  along  the  small  valley  that  , 
led  to  the  first-aid  stations.  Beneath 
the  vastness  of  the  spectacle,  though, 
both  bearers  and  borne  looked  small, 
like  toys,  and  we  were  held  from  giv¬ 
ing  much  heed  to  what  was  tragic 
by  the  strange  joy  which  was  in  our 
heart*.  Several  times  I  had  run  out 
into  clear  and  climbed  the  steep  bank 
beyond  the  P.  C„  to  look  up  the 
hill  to  the  plateau  on  top.  And  now, 
us  I  repeated  the  performance,  1  saw 
the  French  tanks  go  into  position. 
They  rushed  up  there,  out  of  a  wood, 
through  brush  that  was  a  tender  green, 
tearing  and  trampling,  then  deployed, 
and  were  still.  Each  had  the  tusk  Of 
u  rhinoceros,  but  was  painted  a  (rep¬ 
tilian  color.  I  rushed  hack  to  the  colo¬ 
nel  and  told  him  what  1  had  seen,  and 
asked  him  if  he  didn't  want  to  see  it. 
He  did,  and  we  ran  out.  We  made  a 
dash  for  it,  climbed  the  bank,  stuck 
•  L.r  heads  above  it— and  there  re¬ 
mained  only  one  tank.  The  others  had 
moved  out  of  our  line  of  sight;  I  can't 
describe  my  disappointment  at  showing 
the  culone)  only  one  tank  when  I  had 
promised  him  twelve.  But  a  new  squall 
of  boche  projectiles  was  raining.  We 
slid  down  the  bank  and  ran  back  to  the 

Ctection  of  the  rampart  which  had 
n  raised  in  front  of  the  dugouts. 
We  were  just  within  it  when  a  shell 
burst  hard  above  our  heads.  Our  heads 
went  into  our  necks,  our  necks  into  our 
shoulders.  A  rain  of  twigs,  of  clods, 
of  stones  tinkled  down  upon  our  hel¬ 
mets;  we  sprinted  Into  the  P.  C.,  gig¬ 
gling  like  children  caught  in  the  sprinkle 
iv f  u  how.  "To  h — —  with  your  tanks!" 
cried  the  colonel. 


Good£V£ 


In  Fire  Minute* 

BUT  once  more  my  watch  was  gal¬ 
loping  toward  a  fateful  hour.  It  was 
now  six-thirty.  In  fifteen  minutes  we 
wc  re  going  over  the  top,  and  1  had 
not  yet  decided  what  to  do.  Should  I 
go  up  into  the  communication  trench  j 
so  obligingly  offered  me  by  that  young 
lieutenant  earlier,  t ft  should  I  look  for 
another  observation  point,  or  should  I 
do  neither  of  these  things  and  simply 
stay  where  I  was.  to  follow  the  attack 
from  beneath,  as  it  were,  aubterrane- 
ously,  from  the  cellar?  I  did  not  know, 
and,  what  is  stranger  still,  1  felt  an 
invincible  rrpugnance  to  thinking  about 
it.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  going 
to  do,  I  was  not  thinking  of  what  1  was 
going  to  do,  but  there  was  rising  within 
me  like  a  tide  an  assurance  more  and 
more  complete  that  I  was  going  to  do 
something.  Something — I  did  not  know 
just  what — but  something.  1  went  out 
again  to  listen  to  the  bombardment.  A 
new  sound  sprang  into  it  to  which  the 
heart  answered  with  hammer  beats 
the  terrific  flat-tongued  tot  tat-tat-tat- 
tut-tat  of  hundreds  of  machine  guns. 
But  the  colonel  was  at  my  elbow  in¬ 
viting  me  to  breakfast.  "Come  in  and 
have  some  breakfnst,"  He  was  saving. 
"Oh.  I  don't  want  any  breakfast,"  I  an¬ 
swered,  almost  peevishly.  I  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  that  singulnr  joy  which  had 
taken  hold  of  me  with  the  beginning 
of  the  action;  I  felt  a  bit — well,  as 
though  I  were  being  asked  to  have 
breakfast  before  communion.  But  he 
initiated,  and  I  went  into  the  dugout 
with  him.  “Come,  grab  a  plate  und  a 
cup,"  he  said.  "But  in  ten  minutes 
we’re  going  over  the  top,"  I  objected- 
"What  of  that?"  he  said.  "Have  some 
breakfast,"  he  added  heartily,  and  sank 
the  patent  opener  of  his  knife  into 
u  tin  of  preserved  pears.  Squatting 
amicably,  he.  young  0„  and  1  break¬ 
fasted  I  remember  swallowing  three 
canned  pears  whole,  as  if  they  had 
been  oysters  but  I  couldn't  stay  still. 
"We’re  going  over  in  five  minutes," 

I  said,  and  went  out  once  more. 

I  To  hr  ttmtinned) 
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You  Can  Fix 
That  Puncture 
in  a  Jiffy 

Goodyear  Self-Cure  Tube 
Patches  require  no  cement  and 
they  stick  tight  and  hold  fast 

Ij'OR  a  quick  repair 
and  a  sure  one,  use 
Goodyear  Self  -  Cure 
l  ube  Patches.  They 
are  die-cut,  cementless, 
easy  to  apply,  and  in 
an  emergency  they  art- 
worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  They  are  made 
of  exceedingly  resilient 
rubber  and  will  stretch 
with  the  tube.  They 
will  not  pull  loose  at 
the  edges.  Always  carry 
a  supply  in  your  car; 
they  may  be  the  means 
some  time  of  getting 
you  home.  Remember 
the  last  thousand  miles 
are  the  cheapest. 

The  Goodyear  Tire-Sawr  Kit  is 

At  a  ajjortmrmt  of 'the  matt  needed 
ttre  mttaerut  handily  arranged 
to  a  itmpatl  fat  Cage .  Sou  ettghs 
to  half  one  tn  Jtnr  ear. 
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The  Country  Came  to  Town 


Not  so  many  years  ago  herds  of  cattle  were 
driven  through  city  streets;  and  housewives 
waited  for  their  milk  supply  to  be  drawn 
from  cows  in  front  of  their  homes. 

Imagine  that  today — a  herd  of  cows 
ambling  down  Fifth  Avenue,  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Fremont  Street. 

Gail  Borden  foresaw  in  1857  the  enorm¬ 
ous  value  of  a  pure,  dependable  milk  sup¬ 
ply.  His  genius  made  possible  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  milk — to  his  vision  is  due  the 


distribution  of  Borden  Milk  Products  the 
world  over. 

Wherever  milk  is  needed — for  babies,  for 
the  table,  for  cooking — there  is  a  Borden 
product,  pure  in  quality  and  convenient 
in  form,  backed  by  the  Borden  name.  In 
metropolitan  centers  and  at  the  out-of-the- 
way  cross  roads,  grocers  and  druggists  can 
provide  you  with  Borden’s  Milks.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  Borden  name  on  milk 
is  a  guarantee  of  purity  and  quality — dial 
Borden’s  is  the  nation’s  milk. 


Borden’s  Condensed  milk  Company.  New  York 
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THE  NATIONS  MILK 
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•  -r*.  1  }  AC  K  from  the  Holy 

JL>  I -and,  home  from 
the  Crusade,  came  the  adventuring  nobles, 


Thus  today  docs  history  record  itself  while 
in  the  making,  almost  automatically. 
Largely  because  of  photography,  today’s 


squires,  and  men-at-arms,  by  devious  ways,  hero  talcs  can  never  recede  into  the  mists 


perilous  and  slow.  In  castle  halls  and 


of  folklore;  the  story  told  by  photographs 


village  inns  they  told  their  hero  talcs  of 
Jerusalem’s  first  capture;  and  it  is  from 
scattered  fragments  of  song  and  legend  that 
we  must  piece  together  our  picture  of  that 
crowning  triumph  of  mcdiaval  chivalry. 

Yesterday  a  soldier  of  Britain  set  the  Hag  of 
the  F.mpirc  over  the  Holv  C  ity's  temples, 
mosques  and  battlements.  And  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  news  came  photographic 
confirmation  as  precise  as  Allenby’s  own 
uncolored  reports  to  the  War  Office 


remains  authentic,  even  through  another 
thousand  years. 

That  which  photography  does  for  the  histo¬ 
rian  is  but  a  part  of  its  work, not  only  asan  art, 
but  as  a  science  of  record  contributing  vitally 
to  all  science.  And  the  Kastman  Kodak 
Company,  like  a  great  university  because  of 
its  many  co-ordinating  departments,  tireless 
laboratory  research  and  frequent  additions 
to  the  equipment  of  science — constantly 
renders  the  world  a  real  institutional  service. 
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when  you  get  so  much  fun  out  of  smoking; 
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you  come  out  of  the  water  or  off  the  road  and  fire 
up  a  jimmy  pipe  or  roll  a  makin’s  cigarette — and  feel  like 
you  must  sing  out:  “Oh  Boy”;  when,  you  sit  up  late 
o’nights  to  get  in  that  ex/rw-little-puffing;  when,  the  go-to- 
it-again  listen  hits  you  before  you’re  out  of  the  sheets  and 
you  want  to  tell  a  thousand  men  what  you  know!  What’s 
the  answer,  what’s  the  answer?  That's  smoking! 


Gee,  it  beats-the-breakfast-bell  how  Prince  Albert  does 
wallop  joy  into  your  smokesystein  like  every  day  was 
Christmas!  And,  just  slip  a  mental-mem  behind  your  left 
ear  that  P.  A.  jogs  at  the  joy-jolt-job  every  minute  by  the 
clock,  passing  out  Prince  Albert  fragrance  and  flavor  so 
lavishly  you'll  wish  you  had  been  born  twins  so  you  could 
draw  double-rations.  P.  A.  quality  certainly 


turns  the  taste-trick  1 


For  what  ails  your  smokeappetite,  go  to 
P.  A.  like  it  was  your  leetle  ole  pay  check. 
And,  don't  take  anybody  else's  word,  but 


cash  in  yourself  on  the  fact  that  Prince  Albert  can’t  bite 
your  tongue  or  parch  your  throat.  That’s  cut  out  by  our 
exclusive  patented  process.  No  matter  how  fussy  your 
tongue  may  be,  P.  A.  will  handle  it  as  gently  as  summer 
breezes  biff  the  little  flowers  1 


All  you  ever  hankered  for  in  smokes  is  yours-in-a-hurry 
quick  as  you  connect  with  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince  Albert! 
Might  reel  you  off  a  couple  of  yards  about  how  P.  A. 
punches-in-smoke-sunshine,  but  words  haven’t  been  in¬ 
vented  that  really  express  Prince  Albert’s  satisfying  qual¬ 
ities.  Get  that  information  direct! 


Prince  Albert  is  sold  in  toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins, 
handsome  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors— and— in  that  clever,  practical  pound 
crystal  glass  humidor  with  sponge-moistener 
top  that  sure  enough  keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


the  national 


joy  smoke 
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“AMERICA’S  ANSWER” 


Second  LJ.  S.  Official  War  Feature 

9  • 


See  our  boys  go  over  the  top  at  Cantigny! 


General  pershing 

himself  sent  to  this  country 
the  material  included  in 
"America’s  Answer”  -the  second 
Official  Government  War  Film. 

See  our  boys  building  a  3-mile 
pier  in  a  French  port;  assembling 
American  locomotives,  baking 
bread — each  loaf  stamped  with 
the  company’s  trade-mark. 

See  huge  heaps  of  Yankee  shoes 
being  salvaged  —quantities  of  worn 
out  underwear  being  put  in  shape 
for  our  boys  bv  motherly  French 

f  •  W 

women;  American  motor  trucks 
swung  off  ships  and  freed  from 
their  crates  by  Austrian  piisoners. 

See  American  soldiers  going 
over  the  top  at  Cantigny  —  the 
French  tanks  and  flame-throwers 
in  action— the  capture  of  German 
prisoners. 

This  stirring  war  film  is  a  fit¬ 
ting  sequel  to  “Pershing’s  Cru¬ 
saders,”  which  is  now  appearing 
in  thousands  of  motion- picture 


theaters  throughout  the  country. 

If  it  hasn’t  been  shown  in  your 

town,  ask  your  theater  manager 

to  get  it. 

*  *  *  • 

ANOTHER  feature-picture  every 
American  will  surely  want  to  see 
is  "The  Bridge  of  Ships”  —  a 
two-reel  film  telling  a  graphic 
picture-story  of  the  shipbuilding 
achievements  of  the  U.  S. 

Government. 

•  •  • 

Also  look  for  the  Official  YVar 
Review,  a  digest  of  current  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  American,  French, 
British  and  Italian  troops  on  the 
Western  Front.  Shown  each 

week  at  your  favorite  theater. 

•  •  •  • 

Is  YOUR  BOY  over  there?  Or  per¬ 
haps  your  brother  or  husband?  Do 
you  want  to  see  how  he  is  living — 
what  he  is  doing  and  how  he  is 
doing  it?  His  life  in  the  new  en¬ 
vironment  is  vividly  portrayed  in 
these  impressive  war  films  pre¬ 
pared  by  Uncle  Sam  for  the  folks 

who  have  to  stav  at  home. 

0 


“Thrilling”— 

“Colossal” — 

“Wildly  Enthusiastic” — 

sr 

New  York  Sun 

•'Rc*ide  real  film*  of  tin*  %oit,  effort* 

of  cinema  director*,  however  thought¬ 
fully  conceived,  pile  into  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance." 

New  York  Time* 

"The  music,  the  tableau  and  almost 
t\tiy  of  the  film  biought  forth 
cheer*.’* 

New  York  Herald 

•'One  watching  that  pifluie  feels 
that  be  b  actually  in  the  battle." 

New  York  Telegraph 

"There  b  a  thrill  in  esn>  foot  of 
him.'* 

New  York  JournoJ  of  Commerce 

*'(»iven  before  an  audierw*  which 
was  wildly  enthusiastic.'* 

New  York  Commercial 

"Portray*  as  no  other  medium  ho* 
depu  ted  the  cnloval  magnitude 
of  out  vnr  preparation-.  Many  ques¬ 
tion*  are  at  once  made  clear  in  the 
thrilling  picturisation." 

New  York  American 

"Really  thi*  is  a  representative  pic¬ 
ture.  in  which  the  father*,  mother*, 
families,  and  friend-  of  American 
soldiers  may  rejoice." 


The  exposition  of  Captured  War  Trophies  will  be  held  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  Watch  for  announcements. 


Presented  by 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  George  Creel,  Chairman 

Through  the  Division  of  Films,  Charles  S.  Ilart,  Director,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TO  THE 


Of  America’s  Largest  Concerns  i 

What  happened  when  one  concern  met  war-time  conditions  by  reducing 
the  price  of  its  standard  product  from  $100  to  $49 

By  Burton  Wynne 


This  is  a  time  when  business  men  should  exchange  ideas. 
It  is  a  time ,  if  ever,  for  closer  co-operation .  So  here  is 
an  account  of  the  unusual  plans  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company — how  it  adopted  radical  ideas,  how  it  u*on  a  larger 
marker.  What  this  Company  has  done  may  guide  others, 
so  that  the  manufacturers  and  the  public  alike  may  profit. 


THE  new  Oliver  Plan  has 
been  the  most  discussed 
sales  policy  of  recent 
years.  It  is  revolutionary  — 
but  only  so,  as  applied  to  type¬ 
writers.  Its  principles  are 
founded  upon  long  -  practiced 
Hid  successful  ways  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

It  is  called  the  most  liberal  offer — yet  to 
skeptics  it  sounds  “too  good  to  be  true.” 

It  heralds  a  day  of  universal  typing. 

1  know  the  new  Oliver  Plan,  as  I  knew  the 
old.  I  sat  in  at  all  the  discussions.  We  knew 
the  sensation  this  plan  would  create.  Yet  all 
the  time  we  wondered  why  others  had  not 
acted  along  these  obvious  lines. 

For  years  $100  was  too  much  lor  a  type¬ 
writer.  even  as  fine  as  The  Oliver  No.  9. 
Ibe  facts  and  figure*,  were  condemning. 

It  costs  money  to  maintain  a  force  of  t Holl¬ 
ands  of  traveling  salesmen  and  agents  — 
Hilaries,  commissions,  traveling  expenses. 
SthI  numerous  large  branch  bouses  are  also 

expensive. 

And  then  came  the  “dark  forces"  in  type- 
riter  competition.  They  demanded  their 
wll.  In  all.  custom  made  it  cost  $51  to  sell 
an  Oliver. 

Another  shackling  influence,  as  sinister  as 
igh  cost,  was  the  public  conception  that 
typewriters  belonged  solely  to  business.  The 
channels  of  distribution  had  become  static. 

Yet  millions  of  people  ate  logical  users. 
Tbouwnds  of  teachers,  for  instance,  thou- 
•indi  of  farmers,  even  thousands  of  school 
toys  and  girls. 

But  instead  of  going  after  this  new  btisi- 
routine  had  brought  on  an  era  of  con¬ 


centrated  effort.  Needless  replacements  were 
more  common  than  new  users. 

The  new  Oliver  plan  has  overcome  these 
two  grave  handicaps,  taking  a  risk  that  few 
concerns  would  rare  to  assume.  Ami  it  has 
wort ! 

The  plan  has  been  in  effect  siuce  March. 
1917.  With  this  Nation's  declaration  of  war 
it  was  one  of  the  first  harbingers  of  thrift. 

Sales  have  increased  amazingly.  “Self¬ 
selling"  appeals  as  much  to  the  user  of  100 
( divers  a*  to  the  individual  user. 

The  $100  Oliver  now  sells  lor  $49  —  the 
identical  machine,  brand  new.  And  note  the 
easy  way  to  buy,  as  shovsn  below.  Who  can 
resist:  Who  can  conceive  a  fairer  way? 

• 

W’liat  concern,  what  individual  can  wil¬ 
fully  insist  on  yester-year's  costly  ways  of 
selling? 

Were  you  to  read  tin*  thousands  of  letters 
I  have  just  gone  through,  you’d  realize  what 
this  plan  means,  not  only  to  the  giant  con¬ 
cern  using  many  Olivers,  but  to  the  far-away 
user  who  has  hitherto  toiled  at  longhand. 

I  note  particularly  a  letter  which  ends 
"Best  wishes  for  your  plan  from  a  little 
country  merchant  ami  chicken  rancher." 

It  is  signed  by  C.  K.  Possum,  of  Harstinc, 
Washington. 


He  also  says:  "This  is  my 
first  experience  in  operating  a 
typewriter.  The  only  instruc¬ 
tion  I  have  had  is  the  little 
book  you  sent  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  And  now  I  am  sure  I 
can  write  three  letters  on  this 
Oliver  to  one  with  a  pen.  I 
expect  some  folks  won’t  believe 
this,  but  if  they  could  see  me  ticking  off  these 
few  lines  they  would  be  convinced.*’ 

1  quote  this  one  letter  from  the  pile  lo¬ 
calise  it  typifies  the  revolution  now  taking 
place  in  the  typewriter  world. 

It  shows  l>ctter  than  abstract  statements 
just  why  Oliver  has  won  a  new  and  broader 
field. 

It  breathes  tin*  spirit  of  friendship  which 
every  concern  covet*,  the  thing  of  which  suc¬ 
cess  is  made. 

The  hmv  and  nhy  of  the  Oliver  Plan— tor 
long  to  tell  here — may  Ik*  found  in  a  booklet, 
"The  High  Cost  *>f  Typewriters — The  Rea¬ 
son  ami  the  Remedy sent  free,  if  you  mail 
the  coupon. 

And  below  is  the  Oliver,  The  Plan,  and 
The  Coupon.  Note  the  simplicity.  The  cou¬ 
pon  is  primarily  for  individuals  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  trial  and  install¬ 
ment  plan,  rather  than  for  big  concerns.  To 
the  latter  we  suggest  writing  for  details  as  In 
our  allowances  for  used  machines  or  present 
equipment. 

Thousands  will  now  cut  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it.  How  about  YOl*  ? 

CtH'fibtm  Pfift  S6J.6S 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

l*T2R  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


This  Is  The  Offer 


f 

Was  $100— Now  $49 


This  U  The  Way 


Note  that  the  coupon  brings  EITHER  ihe 
free  trial  Oliver  or  further  information. 
Gieck  whichever  you  please.  By  being  your 
own  salesman  you  save  $51. 


THE  OLIVE*  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 

I02B  Olrrc*  Typewriter  Bld§..  Chicago. 

□  Ship  mr  a  ne«*  Oliver  Nine  lor  five  «!***'  free  in»prc 
now.  II  t  keep  w.  I  »*ll  pay  .it  ilif  r  Hf  •!  51  .*• 
month.  The  litlc  ««•  rrmnn  in  *011  until  lolly  pad  for. 


My  tliif’pnt*  point  !•  . . .  . 

Tin*  «loc*  no!  place  -nr  otwJri  sny  obligation  r«i  buy.  If  I 
Ckooy  to  return  the  ilUvrr,  I  will  chip  it  back  at  tout 
nprnir  at  Ihr  mJ  oi  five  «lay*. 

J1  |  I »o  not  «rml  a  marhinr  unlit  I  nr«3rr  it.  Mail  mr 
|_|  your  "The  I  Iff  It  <  •  -*1  «>l  Typewriter*  The 

Keawin  arvl  the  Urtneilv."  your  ilr  hixe  catatoR  amt 
lull  bet  informal  run 


. 

Sr r*cf  AdJtru  — - - 

City -  - -  | 

St.u  . 

i _ • _ :_j 


The  Oliver  is  now  sold  direct.  The  need¬ 
less  expense  of  many  thousands  of  salesmen 
and  agents  has  been  eliminated.  Costly 
branch  houses  in  many  cities  have  been 
closed.  All  roundabout  ways  are  aban¬ 
doned.  The  buyer  is  his  own  salesman. 

Thus  we  save  for  you  the  amount  it  used 
to  cost  to  sell  an  Oliver. 

The  coupon  at  the  right  brings  you  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial.  L’se  it  as  if  it  were  your 
own.  Keep  it  or  return  it. 

Send  no  money.  If  you  keep  it,  pay  $3  per 
month  until  the  $49  is  paid.  If  you  return 
it.  we  even  refund  tin*  transportation  charge*. 

'That  is  all  there  is  to  our  simple  plan. 
The  Oliver  must  sell  itself.  You  must  de¬ 
cide.  No  one  need  influence  you. 

li  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  Oliver, 
note  that  the  coupon  will  bring  you  a  complete 
catalog  and  our  book.  “The  High  Cost  of  Type 
writers — The  Keaton  and  the  Remedy.*'  It  i*  ffrr 


Some  of  the  Leading  Users  Are 

l-  S.  Steel  Corporation .  Pennsylvania  R  K ., 
Niliorul  City  Bank  of  N.  V..  Diamond  Match  Co., 
H*rt.  SchafTtirr  &  Marx.  Columbia  Graplioplmnr 
D».,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work*,  Montgomery 
Wird  &  Co,,  and  other*  nf  eijual  rank. 

Over  600.000  Olivers  Sold 
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CoronA 


Urt**  *«>► 


OMH  sixty  years  after  Eddy  invented  his  "Typographer,”  a  little 
writing  machine  stepped  into  the  gap  between  the  heavy  office 
typewriter  and  the  pen — and  made  good.  It  was  called  ''Corona.'' 

Compared  with  a  piano  or  even  a  thirty-pound  commercial  typewriter. 
Corona  is  a  mere  featherweight,  for  it  weighs  but  six  pounds  and 
folds  into  so  small  a  compass  that  it  may  be  carried  anywhere. 
Furthermore,  Corona  is  so  simple  in  design  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  anyone,  without  instruction.  Yet,  with  all  its  simplicity  and  light¬ 
ness,  Corona  stands  up  under  the  severest  requirements  —  makes  good 
even  in  army  field  work,  a  particularly  arduous  and  exacting  service. 

And  Corona  has  made  good,  for  it  surely  meets  the  real  need  of  a 
compact,  portable,  personal  machine  -one  tliat,  because  of  its  ease 
and  simplicity  of  operation,  tempts  the  owner  to  do  much  of  his 
work  in  typewritten  form,  whether  at  home  or  away.  And  especially 
has  this  little  pioneer  made  good  because  of  the  efficient  organization 
behind  it — an  organization  which,  first  of  all,  made  Corona  mechan¬ 
ically  right.  *  .  . 

Measure  Corona’s  success  by  its  reputation,  or  by  its  growing  sales — 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  to  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life-  or,  if  you  like,  by  the  evidence  of  its  big,  new,  modem  home, 
a  factory  already  producing  more  than  two  hundred  machines  a  day. 

If  jnni  iWl  Ipii/it'  Cortma,  its  story  util  interest  yrni.  Let  us  tend  you  the  booklet. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

GROTON,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Franruro 


CoroNA 


CJlie  'Personal  ‘Wri ti n crlKlacfi ine 


The  duraium  of  the  -wee  depend »  upon 
ike  each  individual  American 

THINKS  and  SPEAKS  and  ACTS 

rwrj  day  from  ntrw  until  the 
hour  of  final  triumph!  ^ 
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THE  BIRD  OF  SERBIA 

BY  JULIAN  STREET 

ILLUSTRATE!’  BY  HERBERT  PAUH 


••TTF.RE’S  a  queer  item,"  remarked  the  man  at  the  window  end  of  the  long: 

-Tl  leather-covered  seat,  looking  up  from  his  newspaper  and  apparently  speak¬ 
ing  in  general  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  Pullman  smoking  compartment. 
“There's  a  dispatch  here  announcing  the  death  from  tuberculosis  of  that  Serbian 
who  shot  the  Archduke  of  Austria  at  Sarajevo.  It  seem*  he  ha*  been  in  prison 
ever  since.  1  thought  he  had  been  executed  long  ago.-' 

Four  of  us,  strangers  to  one  another,  had  settled  in  the  smoking  compart¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  as  we 
had  been  on  our  way  nearly  an  hour  it  seemed  time  for  conversation. 

,4They  didn't  execute  him."  replied  a  man  who  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs, 
“because  he  was  under  age.  It's  against  the  law,  over  there,  to  execute  a  per¬ 
son  under  twenty-one.  This  boy  was  only  nineteen." 

“The  law  wouldn't  have  cut  much  figure  over  here  in  a  case  like  that," 
replied  the  first  speaker. 

“Perhaps  not/'  returned  the  man  In  the  chair,  “but  respect  for  law  is  one 
of  the  few  benefits  that  seem  to  go  with  autocratic  government.  I  don't  find 
that  dispatch  in  my  paper.  May  1  borrow  yours?" 

The  other  handed  over  the  journal,  indicating  the  item  with  his  finger. 

“I  had  almost  forgotten  that  fellow,"  spoke  up  a  third  traveler.  “The  rush 
and  magnitude  of  the  war  have  carried  our  thoughts— and  for  the  matter 
of  that,  our  soldiers  too — a  pretty  long  way  since  the  assassination  occurred. 
Yet  I  suppose  historians,  digging  back  into  the  minute  beginnings  of  the  war, 
will  all  trace  down  to  the  shot  fired  by  that  Serbian." 

“That's  what  the  paper  says,"  returned  the  one  who  had  begun  to  talk.  “It 
speaks  of  ‘the  historic  shot  fired  in  Serbia’  as  the  thing  that  fired  the  world." 

“And  in  doing  so,"  declared  the  man  who  had  borrowed  the  paper,  “it  falls 
into  a  popular  error.  The  shot  wu*  nof  fired  in  Serbia,  but  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  boy  who  did  the  shooting  was  an  Austro-Hungarian  subject." 

“But  that  doesn’t  seem  possible,"  interposed  the  man  who  had  spoken  of  the 
historical  aspect  of  the  case.  “If  he  was  an  Austrian  subject  and  did  the  shoot 
ing  in  Austria,  how  could  Austria  make  that  an  excuse  for  attacking  Serbia?" 

The  other  looked  from  the  window  for  a  moment  before  replying. 

“It  was  one  of  the  poorest  excuses  imaginable,”  he  returned.  “Autocracies 


can  do  those  things;  that's  why  they  must  be  stamped  out  As  you  said, 
historians  will  truce  back  to  the  assassination.  It  so  happened  that  1  was 
over  there  at  the  time  and  got  a  glimpse  of  what  lay  back  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion — microscopic,  unclean  forces  of  which  historians  will  never  hear,  yet  which 
seem  peculiarly  suitable  in  connection  with  Austria’s  crime.  But  I  had  better 
not  get  to  talking  about  all  that-" 

As  though  in  indication  of  his  intention  to  be  silent,  he  closed  his  mouth  firmly. 
It  was  a  strong  mouth  and  could  shut  with  finality.  Everything  about  him  ex¬ 
pressed  strength  and  determination  mixed,  as  these  qualities  often  are  in  the 
highest  type  of  American  business  man,  with  gentleness,  good  nature,  and 
modesty.  I  liked  his  looks.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  you  would  pick  out  to 
take  care  of  your  watch  and  pocketbook — or  your  wife— in  case  of  emergency. 
I  wanted  him  to  go  on  talking,  and  said  so,  and  when  both  the  other  men 
backed  up  my  request,  he  began  in  a  spirit  evidently  reluctant  but  obliging: 

"T^OR  some  years  before  the  outbreak  of  this  war."  he  said,  “I  represented 
i  u  large  American  oil  company  in  southeastern  Europe,  where  we  hud  a 
considerable  market.  My  headquarters  were  at  Vienna,  but  my  travels  took 
me  through  various  countries  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Serb  race,  and  1  found 
it  advantageous  to  learn  to  speak  the  Serbian  tongue,  both  for  business  reasons 
and  because  I  enjoyed  making  friends  among  the  people.  In  order  to  practice 
the  language  and  form  some  knowledge  of  the  people,  I  made  it  a  custom,  when 
traveling,  to  stop  at  small  hotels  used  by  the  Serbs  themselves,  in  preference 
to  the  more  cosmopolitan  establishments;  or,  where  the  small  hotels  were  not 
clean,  I  would  sometimes  take  a  room  with  some  Serbian  family. 

"In  Bosnia  there  was  one  very  attractive  little  city  to  which  1  was  always 
particularly  glad  to  go.  It  was  a  place  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants 
and  lay  In  a  lovely,  fertile  valley  among  the  hills;  and  you  muy  judge  some¬ 
thing  of  it  by  the  fact  that  the  Serbs  coupled  the  adjective  ’gulden'  with  the 
town’s  name-  Not  one  American  in  a  thousand — probably  not  one  in  u  hun¬ 
dred  thousand — had  ever  heard  of  the  place  then,  yet  it  was  the  capital  of 
Bosnia.  The  Austrian  governor  of  Bosnia  hud  hi*  palace  there,  and  the  life 
of  the  place  wa.c  like  that  of  some  great  capital  in  miniature.  One  thing  about 
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the  town  which  interested  me  was  the  way  in  which 
its  people  and  its  architecture  reflected  Bosnian  his¬ 
tory.  In  the  first  place  there  were  many  Serbs  there, 
the  more  prosperous  of  them  dressing  like  conven¬ 
tional  European* — except  that  the  fex  was  worn  by 
almost  all  of  them — and  living  in  low,  picturesque 
Serbian  houses,  with  roofs  of  til#  or  flat  stone 
shingle;  the  rest  peasants  in  the  Bosnian  costume, 
who  came  in  from  the  outlying  agricultural  regions. 
But  also  there  were  Mohammedans — leftovers  from 
the  days  of  Turkish  dominion — and  the  town  had 


of  impressing  visitors-  and  perhaps  also  the  in¬ 
habitants  themselves — with  the  'benefits’  of  Aus¬ 
trian  rule — as  though  palaces,  parks,  pavements,  and 
prostitutes  were  sufficient  compensation  to  the  Serbs 
for  the  racial  unity  and  freedom  which  have  been 
denied  them,  first  by  one  nation,  then  by  another.” 

•'But,”  some  one  broke  in,  "up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  war,  didn't  the  Serbs  have  Serbia?” 

"The  present  kingdom  of  Serbia  proper  was  in¬ 
habited  by  Serbs,”  returned  the  other,  “but  the  Ser¬ 
bia  we  know  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  was,  long 

ago,  the  Serbian 
Empire.  Since 
the  fall  of  the 
empire,  in  the 
fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  has  been 
the  great  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  Serbs 
to  become  again 
a  unified  nation. 
Bosnia  was  a  part 
uf  the  old  empire, 
but  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  and 
later  taken  over 
by  the  Austrians. 
The  story  1  am 
about  to  tell  you 
shows,  however, 
what  an  enduring 
race  consciousness 
the  Bosnian  Serbs 
have  maintained. 

OUR  district 
manager  for 
J  Bosnia  lived  in 
the  town  of  which 
I  1  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  and  when  I 
first  went  there 
he  took  me  to  a 
small  but  particu¬ 
larly  clean  and 
attractive  hotel, 
run  by  an  Aus¬ 
trian  Serb  As 


is  Usual  in  small  hotels  in  Europe,  the  proprietor's 
family  took  part  in  the  work  of  running  the  place; 
and  as  I  used  to  stay  there  frequently,  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  stretch,  I  soon  came  to 
'know  them  all  well.  As  the  years  passed  I  became 
really  attached  to  them,  and  there  were  many  signs 
to  show  that  they  were  fond  of  me.  Michael,  the 
father,  exercised  general  supervision — though  he  was 
not  above  carrying  a  trunk  upstairs;  Stana,  the 
*  mother,  kept  the  accounts  and  superintended  the 
cooking,  which  was  excellent;  the  two  daughters 
worked  in  the  kitchen  and  sometime*  helped  wait 
on  table.  Even  the  boy,  Gavrilo,  the  youngest  mem 
her  of  the  family,  helped  after  school  with  light 
work,  though  he  studied  hard  and  was  not  very 
strong.  I  often  sat  with  them  at  their  own  family 
table  at  one  end  of  the  dining  room;  I  called  them 
all  by  their  given  names,  and  addressed  them  with 
the  ‘thee’  and  ‘thou*  of  familiarity. 

“When  I  first  knew  Gavrilo  he  was  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  years  old.  His  father,  though  of  pure  Serb 
blood,  had  acquired,  with  years  and  experience  in 
business,  a  certain  resignation  to  the  existing  order 
of  things.  He  had  seen  several  wars  and  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  as  he  grew  older  had  begun  to  think  that 
peace  under  Austrian  domination  was  bettor  than 
continual  conflict,  whatever  the  cause.  ♦ 

"The  boy  Gavrilo  was,  however,  more  like  Stana, 
his  mother.  Stana  could  grow  old,  but  the  flame  in 
her.  the  poetry,  the  mysticism,  and  above  all  the 
Serbian  racial  feeling,  never  diminished.  Gavrilo 
learned  the  Serbian  folk  stories  and  songs  at  her 
knee;  also  he  learned  from  her  Serbian  history, 
which,  under  Austria,  was  not  taught  in  the  schools; 
for  the  Austrians  have  long  desired  to  crush  out 
Serbian  racial  feeling. 

“Gavrilo  and  1  became  great  friends.  He  was 
hungry  for  knowledge  and  never  tired  of  asking 
me  about  the  United  State*  and  our  freedom,  free 
speech,  and  free  opportunity — all  of  which,  of  course, 
seemed  very  wonderful  to  one  growing  up  in  a  deca¬ 
dent,  bureaucratic  empire,  made  up  of  various  races 
held  together  against  their  will.  In  return  I  gath 
ered  from  Gavrilo  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Serb 
history  and  legend — and  you  may  be  sure  thut,  in 
what  he  told  me.  neither  the  Turk*  nor  the  Aus¬ 
trians  came  off  very  well.  Even  a*  a  lad  he  always 
reftrred  to  the  Austrians  as  nhvabn — a  Serbian  word 
meaning  something  like  our  term  bochcx — and  by 
the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  had  promoted  them  to 
be  proelete  shvabe ,  which  may  be  freely  translated 
as  'damned  boches.' 


“DOR  a  long  time  I  took  his  strong  anti-Austrian 
A  utterances  lightly,  considering  them  the  result 
of  boyish  ebullience  of  spirit,  but  a*  he  grew  nearer 
manhood,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  feeling  seemed 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  I  became  concerned 
about  him;  for  it  is  no  wiser  for  an  Austrian  Serb 
to  call  the  Austrians  ihi-abn  than  it  would  be  for 
an  Alsatian  to  call  the  Prussian*  boches. 

"As  Gavrilo  grew  up,  hi*  passionate  racial  feeling 
disturbed  me  more  and  more,  though,  of  course,  1 
sympathized  with  iL  I  determined  to  make  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  serious  talk  with  him  on  the  subject, 
and  to  that  end  suggested  that  he  go  with  me  to  the 
neighboring  hills  for  a  couple  of  days'  gunning  for 
Boenia  abounds  in  game 

“Gavrilo  proved  to  be  a  very  good  shoL  He  would 
shoot  wild  pigeons,  grouse,  and  woodcock  from  the 
hip,  and  he  even  brought  along  a  pistol  with  which 
he  could  hit  a  hare  at  a  considerable  distance.  These 
exhibition*  of  skill  were,  however,  accompanied  by 
remark*  which  did  not  make  it  easier  for  me  to 
broach  the  topic  upon  which  I  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  When  he  would  hit  a  pigeon  he  would  exclaim: 
'There  goes  another  member  of  the  Hapsburg  fam¬ 
ily!'  or:  ‘That  one  was  a  ahvab  tax  collector!'  or, 
mock-heroically,  ‘So  much  for  you,  you  nobleman 
of  brilliant  plumage  with  a  row  before  your  name. 
The  peasants  will  not  step  out  of  the  road  and  bow 
down  before  you  any  more!’ 

"‘Look  here,  Gavrilo/  I  said  when  we  sat  to  rest 
upon  a  fallen  tree,  ‘you  have  your  home  here,  so 
why  not  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  be 
like  the  rest  of  the  young  fellows?' 

41  ‘You  think  I  am  not  like  them?*  he  replied;  ‘That 
i*  only  because  you  do  not  know  them  as  you  know 
me.  Every  wiomeAc  who  is  u  worthy  descendant  of 
the  race  that  fought  to  the  death  at  Kossovo — the 
Field  of  the  Blaek  Bird — is  of  the  comitajia.  We 
younger  fellows  are  to  be  eomitajia  also.  We  have 
our  meetings  in  the  same  leufana  where  the  other* 
meet  to  make  their  plans.  When  we  are  a  little 
older  they  will  take  us  in  and  we  shall  all  work 
together/ 

4‘  ‘But,  Gavrilo/  I  protested,  refusing  to  be  put  olf 
with  a  jest,  ‘to  be  concerned  in  a  revolution  would 
be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  you/ 

“  4No,  not  the  worst  thing.  Worse  than  being  n 
Serb  and  joining  in  a  revolution  would  be  to  be  a  Serb 
and  fail  to  lift  u  hand  in  the  struggle  for  freedom/ 

41  ‘Revolutions/  I  said,  sentcntiously,  4do  not  pay. 
Gavrilo/ 

"  ‘But  since  when  has  that  been  so?’  he  countered 
quickly.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  French  Revo- 


minarets  and 
other  architec¬ 
tural  sign**  of 
the  Turk  And 
Inal  there  were 
the  Austrians 
—  the  Austrian 
go\  r  mor,  A  u  a  - 
trian  soldier#  in 
uniform  al*>ut  the 
streets,  Austrian 
mi  ior  officials 
everywhere;  nnd 
in  new  buildings, 
parks,  and  boulr 
varda,  Austrian 
taste.  For,  after 
taking  Bosnia, 
under  the  Treaty 
oi 

the  Austrians, 
knowing  well  that 
t  h 

policy  was  c r it i- 
cltt  I.  w-ent  to  tome 
pain**  tu  beautify 
the  Bosnian  capi¬ 
tal.  with  the  ob¬ 
ject.  it  la  com- 
monly  understood, 


"  •/  rrinh  it  irerc 
o trimly  ttmadt* 
m/ic  vu'Mnu'tl 
petulantly” 
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lulion.  Did  not  that  pay?  And  there  was  the 
American  Revolution.  Surely  that  paid!  And  there 
was  the  revolution  of  Serbia  against  the  Turks. 
That  is  paying  too  ’  His  luminous  black  eyes,  so 
like  thoBe  of  a  wild  deer,  snapped  mi  he  spoke.  Then 
his  expression  changed  quickly  to  one  of  amusement 
over  my  discomfiture,  and  he  added  with  a  little 
laugh:  *1  have  an  American  friend — a  gentleman 
who  manages  the  business  of  a  large  oil  company 
over  here  He  can  tell  you,  as  he  has  me,  of  the 
benefit*  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  Ameri¬ 
can  freedom,  I  promise  you  that  some  day  you  shall 
meet  him  face  to  face — let  us  say  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  is  shaving  * 

MIt  seemed  to  me  that  1  had  taken  an  unfortunate 
lino  with  him  there,  so  I  tried  another. 

41  ‘Well,  then,  let  us  put  it  on  selfish  grounds. 
There  i s  no  great  reason  why  you,  personally,  should 
be  dissatisfied.  You  have  good  prospects  in  your 
father's  business  The  thing  for  you  to  do,  in  the 
natural  course,  is  to  marry  and  settle  down.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  who  haa  a  sweetheart  such  as  yours 
hasn’t  any  business  lit  a  comitajla;  for  such  things 
lead  to  prisons  and  executions,  not  to  domesticity.' 

*  'What  makes  you  think  I  have  a  sweetheart?' 
he  demanded,  flushing 

44 ‘Haven’t  I  seen  Mara?’  I  returned. 

*  ‘Well,  what  of  itr 

'“If  you  can  resist  Mara,'  I  told  him,  ‘you  have 
more  strength  than  I  would  give  you  credit  for.' 
And  it  was  quite  true,  for  Mara,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  hotel,  w as  a  beautiful  young  thing,  und 
they  were  much  together. 

44 ‘Mara  is  a  flirt,’  said  he. 

44  'What  matter/  I  returned,  ‘so  long  as  she  flirts 
moat  with  you?’ 

11 'But  doc*  she  like  me  beat?4  he  muse<L  ’There 
is  this  fellow  in  the  Government  railways  who 
comes  as  often  as  he  can  to  see  her.  He  ha*  the 
advantage  of  being  a  connection  by  marriage,  and 
is  very  handsome.  Really  too  handsome  for  a  man. 
I  am  glad  he  doc*  not  live  here  all  the  time.’ 


M‘You  have  th*  advantage  of  living  next  door,' 
I  encouraged.  The  one  thing  that  might  interfere 
i a  tins  idea  of  yours  about  being  one  of  the  com itajiu.1 

“  'Still/  he  protested,  shaking  his  head  doubtfully, 
'a  man’s  first  duty  is  not  to  tbe  woman  ha  loves, 
but  So  the  race  hs  lovaa,  because  both  she  and  ha 
belong  to  it.  Yon  know  our  old  song?'  And  he 
sang  there  in  the  woods: 

M4Doucho,  my  soy  l,  /  love  thee  second  beet; 

Thou  art  the  dearest  part  of  Serbia  to  me; 

But  after  all  thou  art  but  a  part ,  wren  a* 

/  an i  a  part; 

And  it  is  Serbia*  ntway*  Serbia,  that  to- 
yet  her  we  lote  most  T 

•'Consequently  l  was  much  relieved  to  see,  as  1  re¬ 
turned  from  time  to  time,  that  the  boy-and-girl  ro¬ 
mance  between  Gavrilo  and  Mara  waa  naturally  and 
charmingly  developing  into  something  more  mature. 

“Wrhen,  in  the  summer  of  1918,  I  arrived  for  one 
of  my  periodical  visits,  Gavrilo  came  rushing  to  my 
room,  and  seising  both  my  hands  told  me  that  he 
and  Mara  were  now  betrothed.  He  wa*  then  eight¬ 
een  and  she  seventeen — for  you  understand,  of  course, 
that  these  dark  South  Europeans  develop  younger 
than  our  people  do.  Both  families  were  pleased,  and 
I  felt  that  the  dangers  1  had  feared  for  Gavrilo 
were  past,  and  was  duly  thankful.  1  went  out  and 
bought  a  necklace  for  Mara,  and  when  I  gave  it  to 
her,  she  and  Gavrilo  made  me  clasp  it  around  her 
neck,  and  he  said  to  her,  very  seriously:  ‘Yes.  and 
our  dear  friend  shall  be  the  godfather  of  our  first 
child.  Is  it  not  so,  Maro  d&uehof4  And  Mara,  tak¬ 
ing  me  by  the  hand,  told  me  It  was  quite  true,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  love  me  a*  much  aa  Gavrilo 
loved  me.  and  that,  moreover,  they  were  going  to 
have  hundreds  of  children,  and  that  every  one  of 
the  children  should  love  me  too.  It  was  all  inde¬ 
scribably  naive  and  pretty  until  Gavrilo  unfortu¬ 
nately  added:  ‘Yes,  our  children  will  love  you,  and 
they  will  love  us.  but  most  of  all  they  will  love 
the  idea  of  a  free  Serb  race.’ 


"At  that  a  cloud  passed  over  Mara's  face. 

"’Oh,  Gavrilo!’  she  cried  impatiently,  'shall  wc 
never  hear  of  anything  but  the  Serb  race?  Is  there 
nothing  else  in  the  world?  Must  that  come  before 
your  thought  of  your  friend,  here’ — indicating  me— 
'before  your  thought  of  me,  of  the  children  we  hope 
to  have,  of  everything?  Must  you  have  Serbian 
freedom  on  your  bread  in  place  of  cheese,  and  in  your 
glass  in  place  of  wine?  Sometimes  I  think  your 
eyes  shine  more  brightly  when  you  speak  of  our 
race  than  when  you  call  me  doucho — my  soul.  I  ask 
myself,  is  it  indeed  the  soul  of  Mara  that  be  loves, 
nr  is  it  the  soul  of  the  rare?' 

"'Maro,  my  dear  child,'  I  put  in.  4I  believe  you 
are  jealous. r 

•*  'Of  whom,  pray?’  she  demanded,  turning  upon 
me  and  flinging  her  head  back  proudly. 

44  'Not  of  an  individual/  I  answered,  'but  of  a 
people/ 

44  ‘Perhaps  it  is  true/  she  returned  with  a  shrug. 
•Well,  what  of  it?’ 

44 ‘Only  this:  that  a  woman  with  nothing  more 
concrete  than  a  whole  race  to  be  jealous  of  is  in  no 
very  sad  plight/ 

4l,But  I  tell  you  I  demand  to  be  loved  for  my¬ 
self!’  Mara  flashed  back. 

"‘Gavrilo  sighed  deeply,  as  though  at  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  making  her  understand  his  point  of 
view.  Then,  mournfully,  he  hummed: 

u,Thou  art  the  dearest  part  of  Serbia  to  me; 

But  after  all  thou  art  but  n  part ,  even  as 
I  am  a  part; 

And  it  is  Serbia,  aluniya  Serbia — ' 

"But  Mara  would  not  lot  him  finish. 

"'Enough!’  she  cried.  'I  detest  that  song!  You 
know  how  I  detest  it!’ 

"Gavrilo  looked  at  me  and  shook  his  head. 
'Oh.  these  women!’  he  exclaimed.  ‘What  they  do 
to  one  I* 

"Then,  garing  reflectively  at  Mara,  he  added  in  the 
tone  of  one  attempting  (ConftRucc/  on  page  19) 


FOUR  TICKETS  TO  PARADISE 

BY  OSCAR  GRAEVE 


SINCE  that 
momentous 
August  of  1914 
we  have  become 
accustomed  to 
the  downfall  of 
kings.  We  read 
in  our  morn¬ 
ing's  paper  of 
the  abdication 
of  a  throne 
with  no  more 
interest  than 
we  give  to  the 
weather  report 
and  certainly  not  with  anything  like  the  distrust¬ 
ful  avidity  with  which  we  attack  the  puzzling  details 
of  the  new  income  tax.  And  yet  when  the  massed 
and  panoplied  hosts  of  autocracy  have  all  given  way 
before  the  swift  rush  of  khaki-clad  democracy  there 
will  still  be  left  right  here  in  America  a  hundred 
thousand  little  kings. 

For  each  head  of  n  business  is  an  autocrat,  each 
office  is  in  itself  a  kingdom  arranged  according  to  a 
plun  that  won  approval  before  the  days  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  Thcro  is  the  king  and  his  court ;  there  are  his 
favorites  and  those  powerful  but  not  in  favor;  there 
is  the  small  gentry  of  clerks  and  stenographers  form¬ 
ing  the  outer  fringe,  and  sometimes,  far  away,  there 
are  the  serfs  and  vassals,  hewing  wood  and  drawing 
water,  delving  in  mines,  toiling  in  factories.  And 
you  will  have  to  exhaust  the  whole  purple  roster  of 
history  to  find  a  greater  variety  of  kings  than  we 
have  here — rulers  who  are  weak,  and  rulers  who 
are  strong;  rulers  who  are  kind  and  paternal,  and 
those  who  are  cruel  and  rapacious;  rulers  whose 
way*  are  an  inspiration  to  the  writers  who  love 
to  prattle  of  the  golden  rule  in  business,  and  rulers 
whose  methods  it  would  be  far  better  to  hury  be¬ 
neath  the  grime  of  centuries. 

IN  the  large  office  of  the  powerful  firm  of  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  Fairweather  &  Linn,  Inc.,  the  indis¬ 
putable  favorite  was  Mis*  Marjorie  Browne.  She 
was  the  private  secretary  of  A.  Price  Falrweather 
himself,  and  she  knew  far  more  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  A.  Price's  life  than  even  the  portly  gentleman 
in  question.  And  she  commanded  his  kingdom  with 
a  downright  thoroughness  that  would  have  put  to 
shumc  the  tactics  employed  by  the  Pompadour  oi 
Du  Barry  or  Nell  Cwyn  or  any  of  those  dear, 
brazen  hussies  of  ancient  days.  On  strictly  moral 
grounds,  too,  Marjorie  hail  every  right  to  put  them 


to  shame.  Not,  of  course,  that  she  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  were,  it  is  understood,  a  shameless 
crew.  But  the  point  to  be  made  clear  is  that  A.  Price 
Fairweather  had  an  imposing  wife  and  two  more 
than  imposing  daughters,  who  ran  with  a  high  hand 
the  social  affairs  of  a  suburban  community  on  Long 
Island,  and  there  was  no  need  for  Mrs.  Fairweather 
ever  to  bother  her  stately  and  carefully  marcelled 
head  about  Marjorie.  Not  in  that  way.  Let  this 
be  understood  at  once 

Marjorie  had  gained  her  power  by  being  able  to 
think  a  little  faster  than  anyone  else  in  the  Fair- 
weather  A  Linn  office — not  excluding  Mr.  Fair- 
weather.  In  fact,  she  did  much  of  his  thinking 
for  him.  Thia  suited  him  perfectly,  for  it  left  him 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  swell  around  at  directors’ 
meetings  and  wave  a  large  black  cigar  and  talk  in 
vague  and  beautiful  term*  of  prestige  and  Influence 
and  impression, 

IT  was  a  bright  Monday  morning  in  February. 

Marjorie  stood  beside  A.  Price's  desk  while  that 
great  man  contemplated  her  as  one  doc*  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  waitress  ready  to  scribble  down  a  delectable 
order — with  approval,  with  satisfaction  compounded 
of  good  humor  and  great  expectations. 

"There’s  pothing  very  important  in  the  mail  this 
morning,  Mr.  Fairweather,"  she  said  briskly.  "Noth¬ 
ing  except  a  letter  from  the  American  Tire  Company 
complaining  about  the  advertisements  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  them  lately.  It's  signed  by  the  president." 

Mr.  Falrweather’s  good  humor,  at  best  rather  a 
transitory  element,  immediately  vanished.  Grum¬ 
bling  unintelligibly,  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
letter  and  read  it  while  the  cloud  of  disapproval 
settled  itself  irrevocably  upon  his  Roman  feature*. 
"Who  writes  this  copy?"  he  demanded. 

41  El  wood  Wickes." 

"Is  he  any  good  on  other  accounts?" 

Miss  Browne  hesitated,  knowing  that  to  cite 
Elwood  Wickes'*  failures  would  be  like  signing 
his  death  warrant. 

"What  else?"  growled  A  Price  Fairweather  in¬ 
exorably. 

"Well,  we  tried  him  on  K  wick -Shave,  and  he  fell 
down;  we  tried  him  on  Hiawatha  Silks,  and  almost 
lost  the  account."  Again  she  hesitated,  but  Mr. 
Fair  weather's  "Yea?”  insisted  that  she  go  on. 

“Then  we  put  him  on  catalogue  work,  and  he  wrote 
a  description  of  Eastern  Motors  that  necessitated 
the  recall  of  the  catalogue.  As  u  last  resort  wc  gave 
him  the  American  Tire  Company  account” 

"My  God!  What  a  record!’4 


"Will  you  have  to  let  him  go,  Mr.  Fairweather V* 
"Let  him  go l”  cried  A.  Price  Fairweather  omi¬ 
nously.  "We  ought  to  have  him  drawn  and  quartered/" 
Picture  tbe  scene  and  you'll  understand  how  much 
like  a  kingdom  it  is.  Here  you  have  the  very  inmost 
chamber  of  the  monarchy:  Palatial;  glas*  and  ma¬ 
hogany;  a  view  through  crystal-clear  windows  of 
the  turrets  and  towers  of  New  York  over  which 
wisps  of  white  steam  gyrate  againat  the  Intense  blue 
of  the  sky.  And  at  his  desk  the  autocrat.  A.  Price 
Fairweather,  his  cigar  smoldering,  regarding  with 
knit  and  dangerous  brow*  that  fateful  letter  on  the 
hearily  rmbowd  letterhead.  Beside  him  his  favor¬ 
ite,  Marjorie  Browne,  that  alert  type  of  young  busi¬ 
ness  woman.  And  in  an  outer  office — in  effect,  miles 
away — a  little  round  man  sits,  gazing  peacefully  at 
the  pad  of  blank  paper  before  him.  hoping  for  an 
inspiration  which  doesn’t  come,  wondering  meanwhile 
somewhere  at  the  back  of  hi*  mind  how  he’s  going 
to  get  the  money  to  send  Matilda  to  a  sanitarium  . 
for  a  sorely  needed  respite  from  household  cares  and 
tbe  insistent  demands  of  little  Matilda  and  little 
Elwood  and  the  very  small  Jackie.  And  yet.  despite 
this  unanswerable  question,  fairly  placid,  nibbling 
happily  on  the  end  of  a  pencil,  entirely  unaware  that 
in  the  inner  office  at  this  very  minute  his  doom  is 
being  pronounced!  Sob  stuff?  Oh,  certainly!  But 
the  kind  of  sob  stuff  that  you're  apt  to  find  in  real 
life  any  day  around  any  corner  where  unwittingly 
you  may  happen  to  venture. 

“Well  let  Wickes  go  on  Saturday  with  a  week's 
pay,"  said  A.  Price  Fairweather.  "Don’t  forget  to 
send  him  to  me  on  Saturday  morning.” 

He  made  it  a  rule  not  to  dismiss  a  man  without 
speaking  to  him  personally  and  giving  him  a  bit  of 
sound,  fatherly  advice.  If  there  was  one  thing  that 
A.  Price  liked  better  than  anything  else,  It  was  giv¬ 
ing  fatherly  advice.  He  was  a  rank  sentimentalist, 
and  he  thoroughly  believed  that  his  parting  admoni¬ 
tions  had  saved  many  a  wayward  young  fellow  and 
put  him  back  on  the  path  of  industry  and  rectitude. 

MARJORIE  was  not  surprised  at  A.  Price  Fair- 
weather’s  ultimatum  in  regard  to  Elwood  Wickes. 
Wickes  had  proved  woefully  inefficient  It  was  re¬ 
grettable,  but  it  was  also  inevitable. 

Marjorie,  you  know,  was  almost  Irritatingly  effi¬ 
cient  herself.  But,  most  decidedly,  she  was  not  one 
of  those  straight  -  up  -and  -down,  sexless  creatures 
whom  we  usually  associate  with  the  obnoxious  word 
"efficiency.”  Marjorie  was  ridiculously  pretty  in 
rather  a  boyish  fashion.  She  had  nice  brown  hair 
with  a  tendency  to  crinkle,  kepi  severely  in  check. 
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however,  by  binding  it  tightly  a  round  her  small 
shapely  head,  and  she  had  the  kind  of  eye*  which 
are  so  difficult  to  describe — eyes  of  a  lustrous  sheen, 
und  turquoise*  gray  In  color.  Sometime*  there  were 
slightly  blue  shadow*  beneath  those  eyes  and  a 
slightly  drawn  expression  about  her  firm  lips  which 
might  indicate  that  she  was  worrying  about  her  job. 
Hut  she  wasn't.  She  never  was.  The  chance*  were 
that  she  was  thinking  about  Adel*.  her  fluffy  young 
sister,  who  was  passing  through  the  must  danger 
ous  age  of  schoolgirl  flirtations.  Marjorie  had  to 
look  after  Adele.  She  was  the  head  of  that  small 
family  and  the  main  support,  and  the  breadwinner 
and  nil  the  rest  of  those  things  which  sound  noble 
and  praiseworthy  until  you  have  to  assume  them  at 
an  age  at  which  you  should  be  going  to  dances  and 
matinees  or  playing  hasketball  or  doing  any  one  of 
a  hundred  things  more  desirable  than  bn-adwinning. 

Perhaps,  more  rarely, that  worried  look  was  caused 
by  John  Casson,  who  insisted  upon  waiting  for  Mar¬ 
jorie.  He'd  been  waiting  so  long  that  Marjorie  had 
conscientiously  tried  to  discourage  him.  But  he  re¬ 
fused  to  be  discouraged,  and  it  did  not  seem  fair  to 
keep  him  in  a  state  determined  but  rather  pathetic. 
Marjorie  had  decided  that  she  couldn't  marry  any¬ 
one  until  Adele  was  in  u  fair  way  toward  earning 
her  own  living.  Certainly,  although  he  was  perfectly 
willing,  she  wasn't  going  to  inflict  Adele  upon  John 
Casson.  She  knew  Adele  too  well.  Not  even  her  love 
for  her  foolish  little  sister  could  hide  from  Marjorie 
A  dele's  petulance  and  willfulness  and  her  extrava¬ 
gant  demands  for  pretty  clothes  and  trinkets. 

No,  Marjorie  Browne  had  traveled  no  royal  road 
to  her  present  influential  position  with  Kairweather 
&  Linn,  nor  any  primrose  path.  And  the  wuy  she 
had  traveled  had  left  it*  marks  upon  her.  She  gazed 
flut  upon  the  world  clear-eyed  and  sane.  She  was 
not  sentimental  about  things.  She  believed  that  a 
man— or  n  woman  should  receive  what  he  earned, 
no  more  and  no  less.  And  if  a  man  failed  he  must 
expect  to  take  the  consequences. 

All  this  explains  how  Marjorie  Browne  felt  toward 
El  wood  Wickea.  She  was  vaguely  sorry  for  him,  but 
she  felt  that  Mr.  Kairweather  had  been 
eminently  just  in  his  decision.  Wickc* 
had  fuiled,  not  once,  but  several  times, 
and  in  the  relentless  game  of  business 
he  <le served  no  further  consideration. 

And  yet  a  certain  pity  for  him  haunted 
her.  He  was  so — so  futile!  Krom  the 
very  start  he  had  showed  so  little  abil¬ 
ity.  He  had  been  engaged  immediately 
after  the  flrst  call  of  the  draft  had 
taken  so  many  of  the  brightest,  the 
most  alert  and  most  eager  young  men 
from  offices.  There  was  a  dearth  of 
good  copy  men.  So  they  had  engaged  K l wood  and 
regretted  it  ever  since. 

Marjorif  passed  his  desk  more  than  once  that  day, 
and  a  little  contempt  crept  into  her  regret.  For  the 
flrst  time  she  passed  El  wood  Wickes  was  lying  back 
in  his  chair  and  tossing  a  small  paper  weight  up 
and  deftly  catching  it  again  in  a  preoccupied  and 
amiable  manner.  The  second  time  he  was  reading 
a  sporting  exlru  under  the  supposed  protection  of 
his  desk  drawer,  pulled  out  for  the  purpose  to  act 
ns  a  shield.  Evidently  not  the  least  consciousness 
of  his  fate  had  come  to  him.  "The  poor  thing!" 
thought  Marjorie.  "I  guess  In*  deserve*  what  *  com 


ing  to  him."  And  she  put  him  in  the  background 
of  her  thoughts  and,  in  time,  would  have  forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  him.  Elwood  Wickes  in  due  course 
would  have  joined  that  crowd  of  shadows  who  have 
worked  for  the  great  firm  of  Kairweather  £  Linn 
and  failed. 

But  Tuesday  of  that  week  happened  to  be  Lincoln’s 
Birthday.  And  Lincoln's  Birthday  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  mild,  sunny  days  that  interrupt  occa¬ 
sionally  the  icy  spell  of  February  and  beguile  people 
out  into  the  parks  and  the  open  streets. 

One  of  John  Casson's  ways  of  showing  hi*  deter¬ 
mination  in  regard  to  Marjorie  was  by  appearing 
inflexibly  every  holiday  and  dragging  her  away  from 
the  cares  of  her  small  apartment  in  West  Sixteenth 
Street  and  the  petulant  demands  of  Adele. 

ON  thin  particular  holiday  he  drugged  her  as  far 
as  the  Casino  in  Central  Hark,  where  they  had 
an  .extravagant  and  delightful  lunch.  After  lunch 
they  wandered  in  desultory  fashion  around  the  wind¬ 
ing  paths  until  they  came  to  a  small  bridge  over  a 
pond  in  which  some  hardy  ducks  were  sailing  around 
on  the  muddy  water,  fringed  with  broken  ice.  and 
doing  acrobatic  turns  by  sticking  their  heads  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  so  that  their  bodies  stood  vertical 
in  a  manner  that  showed  plainly  enough  that  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  ice  and  snow  made  very  little  difference 
in  their  ducky  young  live*.  As  John  Casson  and 
Marjorie  stood  there  watching  these  ucrobatic  ducks 
a  small  party  of  four  came  around  the  bend  and  out 
upon  the  bridge  a  short,  round  little  man  with  three 
children  in  tow  looking  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he  were  a  duck  of  larger  breed 
with  his  flock  of  little  ducklings  wad¬ 
dling  after  him.  When  he  saw  Mar¬ 
jorie  he  beamed  and  raised  his  hat.  and 
she  recognized,  to  her  dismay,  Mr.  El¬ 
wood  Wickes. 

Now,  children,  it  sometimes  seems, 
betray  more  glaringly  than  anything 
else  the  state  of  their  parents'  ex¬ 
chequer.  For  parents  will  bedeck  their 
children  more  extravagantly  than  they 
deem  it  good  taste  to  bedeck  them¬ 
selves;  velvets  and  furs,  laces  and  feathers,  will  be 
inflicted  upon  the  children,  while  parents  must  be 
content  with  sober  cloth  and  plain  hats.  And.  on 
the  other  hand,  parents  will  dam  and  polish  and 
putch  their  children  while  their  own  last  year's  dress 
goes  unturned  and  their  overcoats  are  left  straggly 
as  to  cuffs  und  collars. 

As  little  Matilda  and  Elwood  and  Jackie  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Marjorie  and  John  Casson  (if  you  can  call 
it  "presented"  when  all  they  did  during  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  squirm  more  tightly  around  and  between 
their  father's  leg*).  Marjorie  saw  plainly  enough 
the  darning  and  the  polishing  and  patching  that  hud 


l/far  lunch  they  wandered  in  deMitl - 
lory  fnnhion  around  the  winding  path m 

gone  on  here-  sometimes  without  result,  for  little 
Matilda's  velveteen  coat  was  almost  beyond  the  point 
of  any  more  darning  and  little  Elwood'*  shoes  were 
visibly  parting  where  sole  and  vamp  should  by  rights 
be  most  thoroughly  joined. 

"Are  they  all  yours?"  asked  Marjorie  with  a 
slight  gasp. 

The  short,  round  little  man  beamed  more  broadly. 
"Yes,  indeed!  And  they're  a  great  crew  too.  Never 
give  their  daddy  a  minute's  peace  when  he's  got  u 
holiday  like  to-day." 

"Where’s  Mrs.  Wickes?"  asked  Marjorie. 

Rather  a  chastened  look  came  over  his  face. 
"Well,  you  see,  Mrs.  W.  isn't  as  well  as  she  might 
be.  1  like  to  get  the  children  out  of  her  way  for 
a  while  so  she  can  lie  down  and  get  a  little  nap. 
It's  pretty  hard  work  for  n  woman  with  three  healthy 
kids  like  ours  and  having  to  do  her  own  work. and 
all."  His  face  lighted  up  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 
"Why  don't  you  come  home  with  us  and  see  Mrs.  W.? 
She'd  love  to  meet  you  and — the  gentleman.  We're 
going  home  now — just  came  around  to  give  the 
kid*  u  peek  at  the  duckB.  We  just  live  a  step 
from  here.  My  wife  will  probably  have  u  cup  of 
hot  tea  waiting  for  us,  because  she  was  so  ufraid 
we'd  get  cold  out.  Really,  Miss  Browne,  she’d  love 
to  meet  you." 

Marjorie  Browne  looked  at  John  Casson,  who  in 
turn  tried  to  shake  his  head  at  her  without  having 
Mr.  Wickes  notice  it.  But  on  an  impulse  Mar¬ 
jorie  said  with  decision:  "Yes,  well  be  glad  to  go 
with  you,  Mr.  Wickes." 

TOWARD  the  upper  end  of  Central  Park  on  the 
west  side  there  is  a  sudden  break  in  what  the  real- 
estate  people  like  to  call  the  great  desirability  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  tall  white  apartment  buildings, 
the  stately  brownstone  houses,  yield  to  a  few  noisy 
blocks  of  barefaced  tenement*  where  a  sprawling 
mass  of  humanity  runs  and  shout*  and  gossips  and 
carries,  without  disguise  or  affectation,  its  beer  cun 
to  the  corner  saloon.  It  wo*  to  on©  of  these  tene¬ 
ments  that  Mr.  Wickes  led  them. 

"It  s  not  very  nice,  Miss  Browne,"  he  assured  her. 
"Not  that  I'm  ashamed  of  it,  for  it  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  It's  nice  for  the  kids  because  they  can  play 
in  the  park  instead  of  in  the  streets.  Matilda  and 
I  are  planning  to  move  to  the  country  somewhere 
as  soon — as  soon  as  we  can  make  arrangements." 

They  climbed  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  Mr. 
Wickes,  opening  the  door  with  his  latchkey,  ushered 
thorn  into  u  front  parlor.  "Ill  go  back  and  tell 
Matilda  you're  Here,"  ho  said,  lie  hurried  back, 
and  little  Matilda  and  Elwood  and  Jackie,  after 
gazing  at  Marjorie  and  John  Casson  for  a  discon¬ 
certed  moment,  wheeled  as  if  with  one  accord  and 
fled  after  their  father. 

Whatever  the  patches  on  the  children’s  clothes 


had  failed  to  tell,  that  little  parlor  made  plain.  It 
revealed  the  whole  story.  Evidently,  once  upon  a 
time,  there  had  been  a  certain  pretentiousness,  a 
spick-and-spannesti  about  its  department-store  paint¬ 
ing*  and  it*  rose-plush  installment  furniture  and 
ornate  lace  curtains.  But  the  pretentiousness  had 
vanished  before  the  onslaught  of  that  determined 
hand  of  small  children.  The  wall  paper  bore  the 
marks  of  small  prubhy  hands;  the  furniture  be¬ 
trayed  its  essentially  veneered  char¬ 
acter  through  many  a  scratch  and  gash. 

Marjorie  gave  one  glance  around  the 
eloquent  room  and,  leaning  toward  John 
Caaaon,  said  in  a  desperate  whisper: 

“John,  he's  going  to  lie  fired  Saturday. 

What  can  I  do?  I  don't  believe  he'a 
got  a  cent  to  live  on  until  he  can  get 
another  job/' 

Before  John  Casson  had  time  to 
answer  this  impassioned  appeal.  Mr. 

Wickes  returned  with  a  frail  little 
woman  with  light  fluffy  hair  and  a 
deprecatory  manner.  She  was  no  sooner  introduced 
than  she  murmured  something  about  a  cup  of  tea 
and  retired  once  more  to  the  rear  of  the  apartment. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Wicket*  seated  himself,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  three  children  precipitated  themselves 
upon  him-  Little  Jackie  sat  on  his  lap,  little  Elwood 
found  an  unsteady  seat  somewhere  between  his  knee 
and  his  foot,  and  little  Matilda  hung  over  the  hack 
of  his  chair.  All  three,  from  these  various  vantage 
posts,  regarded  Marjorie  Browne  with  a  solemn  and 
unwavering  stare.  “It  was  almost  as  if  they  knew 
their  fathers  troubles  and  held  me  responsible  for 
them,”  she  confessed  to  John  Casson  later. 

Mrs.  Wickes  presently  returned  with  a  pot  of  tea, 
cups,  and  a  plate  of  buttered  toast.  And  while  they 
ate  and  drank  a  rambling  conversation  was  carried 
on.  But  all  the  time  Marjorie  Browne  sat  there 
talking  and  smiling  pleasantly,  another  part  of  her 
mind  was  desperately  racing  for  a  solution  of  Mr. 
Wi draft's  prohlem.  And  suddenly  she  saw  that  there 
was  something  that  mattered  more,  infinitely  more, 
than  pleasing  the  American  Tire  Company  with  copy, 
that  mattered  more  than  either  the  most  absolute 
efficiency  or  competence.  And  that  something  was 
a  little  decent  human  kindness. 

OUT  of  that  tangle  in  her  brain  a  sudden  vision 
leaped  clear — a  picture.  It  steadied  her. 

“Mrs.  Wickes,  I  have  a  friend  who  occasionally 
give*  me  theatre  tickets,*  she  said.  “I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  and  Mr.  Wickes  and  the  children  could 
use  some  tickets  for  the  Hippodrome  next  Saturday 
afternoon?" 

Mrs.  Wickes  clasped  her  hands.  "Oh.  it  would  lie 
like  tickets  to  Paradise  for  the  children!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  "But  only  send  us  four,  Miss  Browne.  I 
can't  go  out  for  a  while — no  excitement,  says  the 
doctor.  There's  nothing  really  the  matter  with 
me,  but  I'd  better  not  go.  Elwood  can  take  the  r 
children.  They’ll  love  it" 

Marjorie  nodded.  Her  plan  was  developing 
rapidly.  "All  right.  Ill  have  th»*  tickets  for 
you,  Mr.  Wickes." 

"  'Four  tickets  to  Paradise/  Matilda 
certainly  described  It!"  cried  Mr 
Wickes.  "That!!  be  splendid,  Mis 
Browne,  and  I  bet  111  enjoy  it  more 
than  the  kids  do." 

The  kids  on  their  part  gave  no  »igr 
of  enjoying  it  at  all.  They  were  still 
engaged  in  their  steady  and  engros- 
mg  study  of  Miss  Browne,  and  they 
were  not  going  to  be  beguiled  from 
that  engaging  pursuit  by  the  promise 
nf  tickets  to  a  place  they  had  nevi 
heard  of.  It  was  with  their  discor. 
certing  stare  still  fixed  upon  her  that 
Marjorie  arose  and,  together  with 
John  Casson.  made  her  farewells. 

“What’s  the  idea?"  asked  John 
Casson  when  they  were  safely  out 
in  the  street.  "Why  the  tickets  for 
the  Hippodrome?  Are  they  just  to 
ease  the  shock  when  the  big  blow 
falls  on  Saturday?" 

Marjorie  showed  him  a  sparkling 
and  triumphant  face.  "No,  I  think 
I've  got  it!  But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  my  plan 
to  save  Elwood  Wirkrs  until  it’s  proved  ..  mjcco--," 
"Hut  if  it  prove  a  failure?"  he  a*kr-<i  soberly. 

"It  can't  prove  a  failure!" 

"Well,  111  buy  those  four  tickets  to  Paradise." 
"No,  you  wont,  John.  I'm  going  t«i  uy  the  m 
expensive  ones  I  can.  Peyhups  if  I  have  -.i>  g»-»  with¬ 
out  lunch  for  the  rest  of  the  week  on  ur.  n.nt  of  them 
Ill  feel  a  little  better  about  this  whole  thing  " 

"It  isn't  your  fault,  Marjorie." 

"I  suppose  not.  But  I  agreed  with  Mr  Fail  leather 
that  Elwood  Wickes  deserved  dismissal  The  p--»i 
man's  never  really  had  a  chance.  How  can  >  uu  expert 
him  to  do  good  work  when  he  had  all  that  ri  ; 
bility  at  home  to  worry  him  without  sufficient  **1  ar> 
even  to  grub  along  on?  I  blame  myself  f..»-  U*mn 
ing  him  without  knowing  any  of  thi  •  h' 


The  very  next  morning  Marjorie  stopped  for 
tickets  at  the  Hippodrome. 

Elwood  Wickes  jumped  up  enthusiastically  when 
he  saw  her  enter  the  office  a  little  later.  "It  was 
awfully  nice  of  you  to  come  and  see  us  yesterday 
afternoon,  Miss  Browne,"  he  said.  "Matilda  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoyed  it.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  and  tell  you. 
because  Matilda  herself  Is  a  little  shy.  We're  not  used 
to  much  company.  Three  kids  take  an  awful  lot  of 
time  and  looking  after.  And  Matilda 
told  me  to  tell  you  how  much  she  appre¬ 
ciates  it  about  those  tickets,  but  not  to 
bother  if  it’s  too  much  trouble." 

"I  have  the  tickets,  Mr.  Wickes.” 
Mr.  Wickes's  bland  blue  eyes  glis¬ 
tened.  “That’s  great!  For  ray  part, 
no  matter  what  Matilda  says.  I  was 
afraid  you  wouldn’t  get  them.  I’m  glad 
to  take  them  from  you  as  long  as  you 
get  them  free."  he  ended  with  a  happy 
chuckle,  fondling  the  bits  of  pasteboard 
which  Marjorie  handed  him. 

Marjorie  leaned  toward  him  with  abrupt  intensity. 
“Look  here,  Mr.  Wickes,  this  is  what  I  want  you  to 
do:  Bring  the  kids  down  here  to  the  office  with  you 
Saturday  morning.  Ill  see  that  they're  kept  busy 
in  the  girls’  rest  room  so  that  they  won't  bother  you 
or  the  other  men.  Well  give  them  pictures  to  cut 
out  and  pencils  and  pads.  Miss  McCook,  who's  in 
charge  of  the  rest  room,  loves  children,  and  she 
used  to  be  in  kindergarten  work.  Shell  keep  them 
happy-  Then  at  noon  when  we  close  you  can  take 
them  to  one  of  those  dairy  lunches  before  you  go 
to  the  Hippodrome.  That  will  give  your  wife  a 
whole  day  of  rest." 

He  looked  at  her  admiringly.  "Say,  Miss  Browne, 
if  I  could  only  get  you  to  manage  my  affairs,  I 
wouldn't  have  to  send  Matilda  away  for  a  rest  cure.” 

Marjorie  gave  him  a  curious  glance.  "So  you  have 
to  do  that  too?” 

The  shadow  fell  upon  his  face  again.  “Well,  the 
doctor  said  I  should  do  it.  You  know  what  doctors 
are.”  He  ventured  an  unhappy  attempt  at  jocularity. 
“Why,  they'd  be  apt  to  tell  me  I  ought  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Florida  or  something  like  that." 

"But  even  if  you  could  send  Mrs.  Wickes  away, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  children?" 

"That  could  be  managed.  Matilda  has  a  sister 
who  could  look  after  them,  but — ”  That  unfinished 
*  but,"  Marjorie  saw,  left  much  unsaid,  and  she 
rather  admired  little  Wickes  for  leaving  it  unsaid. 
She  saw  that,  after  all,  he  had  a  sturdy  spirit  of 
his  own,  and  she  decided  to  warn  him. 

“Has  anyone  spoken  to  you  about  the  American 
Tire  Company  account?"  she  asked. 

He  showed  alarm  immediately.  “No.  Why?" 

“They  weren't  altogether  satisfied  with  that  last 
lot  of  copy  you  prepared  for  them.” 

His  distress  was  so  painful  that  Marjorie  rose  to 
new  heights  of  prevarication.  "Oh,  it 


wasn  t  much  of  n  complaint.  Don't  let  it  worry 
you  l  just  wanted  to  put  you  on  your  guard." 

“I  do  hope  it  isn't  serious.  Misa  Browne.  It 
would  hit  us  pretty  hard  if — oh,  well,  as  you 
***>'•  1  shouldn't  worry  about  it  until  I  know 
the  complete  story.”  He  looked  at  her  with  the 
sw  ift  caution  of  one  about  to  make  confidences, 
and  then  plunged  breathlessly:  “I  don’t  like  the 
accounts  much  I've  had  to  write  since  I've  been 
hare.  I  can’t  get  into  the  spirit  of  them.  Now. 
if  they'd  only  give  mo  something  like  the  Morse 's 
Food  for  Infants  account!  Why,  I  know  all 
about  that-  Matilda  brought  up  all  the  kids  on 
Morse**  Food.  |  hnnexllv  think  wo  woiildn*' 
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have  little  Jackie  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  food.  I 
could  write  eloquently  about  that.  I  certainly  could!" 

Marjorie  gave  him  a  searching  scrutiny.  "I  won¬ 
der  if  you  could!”  she  murmured  abstractedly. 

But  low  as  was  her  murmur,  he  caught  iL  "Won¬ 
der  if  I  could!  Certainly  I  could.  I’m  sure  of  it! 
I  could  do  a  hig  job  on  that  copy." 

Marjorie's  determination  was  fired  by  his  own. 
"Well,  maybe  you’ll  get  a  chance  to  write  that  copy!" 
And  then,  over  her  shoulder:  “Now.  don't  forget  to 
have  the  children  here  early  Saturday  morning." 

Later  that  day  she  raid  to  A.  Price  Fairweather: 
“Have  you  derided  who.  is  to  handle  the  American 
Tire  account?" 

A.  Price  Fairweather  shook  his  head. 

"Why  don't  you  put  Mr.  Levering  on  it 

“He’s  got  more  to  do  than  he  can  handle  properly. 
I  spoke  to  Bates  about  him.  It  seems  Levering  is 
all  tied  up  with  the  Morse's  Food  account.” 

“I  know  a  man  who  can  handle  that” 

"Who?” 

"Elwood  Wickes." 

A.  Price  Fairweather  frowned  ominously.  “Say, 
what  are  you  trying  to  put  over  on  me?"  he  asked 
at  last,  and  his  tone  was  curt.  "It’s  settled  that 
Wickes  is  going  Saturday." 

Marjorie  did  not  argue  the  point.  But  she  had 
succeeded  in  her  object  That  was  to  plant  the  idea 
that  Wickes  might  he  able  to  handle  Morse's  Food. 


ON  Saturday  morning,  of  course,  Marjorie  herself 
got  down  to  the  office  before  the  usual  hour.  She 
was  early  enough  to  witness  the  entrance  of  Elwood 
Wickes  and  his  brood.  In  fact,  Bhe  was  hovering 
around  the  door  waiting  for  them,  and  immediately 
upon  their  entrance  she  took  charge  of  little  Matildu 
and  Elwood  and  the  very  small  Jackie.  At  first 
a  serious  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  children 
showed  a  determined  and  thoroughly  organized  and 
unanimous  reluctance  to  leave  their  father.  The 
very  small  Jackie  particularly  screwed  up  his  face 
in  u  most  ominous  fashion  and  opened  hi*  mouth 
wide  in  a  preparatory  fashion.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  unexpectedly  A.  Price  Fairweather  too  had 
arrived  early  that  morning  and  was  seated  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  his  mahogany-and-glass  office  with  the  door 
open.  But  Miss  McCook,  the  girl  who  had  charge 
of  the  rest  room,  was  also  hovering  around  waiting 
for  the  three  little  Wickeses,  and  she  arose  splen¬ 
didly  to  the  occasion,  at  the  crucial  moment  when 
Jackie  opened  his  mouth  wide,  by  quickly  shoving  in 
a  large  soft  lump  of  molasses  candy  which,  by  some 
fortunate  miracle,  she  had  ready  In  her  hand.  The 
very  small  Jackie  was  taken  by  surprise;  be  was 
effectively  gagged;  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  bulg¬ 
ing,  round-eyed  wonder!  And  before  he  could  re¬ 
cover  he  was  spirited  away  to  the  distant  rest  room. 
As  for  little  Matilda  and  little  Elwood,  they  were  so 
engrossed  in  what  had  happened  to  Jackie,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  molasses-candy  part  nf  hi*  adventure, 
that  they  followed  willingly  enough.  And  once  in 
the  rest  room  it  was  u  simple  matter  to  keep  them 
enthralled  with  soap  bubbles  and  picture  hook*  and 
exquisite  things  which  you  cut  out  of  paper  and  hung 
in  long  strips  nil  over  the  rest  room’s  walls. 

ON  Saturday*  the  office  of  Fairweather  A  Linn, 
Inc.,  closed  at  half  past  twelve.  Beginning  at 
twelve,  on  that  pa  regular  Saturday  morning,  things 
iH'gan  to  happen  rapidly. 

Immediately  after  the  hour  Mias  Browne  laid  a 
pile  of  typewritten  letters  on  A,  Price  Fairweather'* 
desk.  “Well?"  he  asked.  {Continnid  on  28) 
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You  IMillfioYour  Worh^ 

*  on 

Water" 


“U.  8.  Murines  Rushing 
the  Can"  is  the  title  of 
this  picture.  The  can. 
however,  we  hasten  to  add, 
contains  nothing  hut 
water.  If  the  chap  on 
the  left  doesn't  watch 
out,  he's  going  to  walk 
right  off  the  edge  of 
this  page,  and  then  the 
can  won't  contain  anything 

AU  O  fUm  Stt** 


This  war  may  be  waged  on 
a  larger  scale  than  were 
the  tittle  Indian  ones  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  *' Barrack- 
Rtxim  Ballads.”  but  fun¬ 
damentally  Ua*  the  same 
olfi  tear,  with  the  samr  old 
hunger  and  particularly  — 
thirst  that  hate  to  Ire 
satisfied  before  men  can  tight 


This  used  to  be 
a  wine  barrel  be¬ 
fore  the  French 
mounted  it  on 
wheel*  and  called 
it  a  water  wagon 


A  camel  may  go  thirty  days  without  a  drink,  but 
the  troops  in  Mesopotamia  can't.  So  this  one  ia 
carrying  sheet-iron  linings  for  the  wells  that  the 
hopeful  British  are  going  to  dig  In  the  desert 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  has 
been  drafted  and  Is  now  at 
work  on  the  western  front 
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FROM  BASEBALL  TO  BOCHES 

BY  H.  C.  WITWER— TENTH  INNING 

ILKINTNATKD  to  V  r.  R.  ORUGKR  AND  ARTHUR  william  brown 


Vive  la.  France. 

EAR  JOE:  Wall,  Joe,  1  guess  by  now  no  doubt 
you  are  on  your  way  over  to  help  make  the  war 
n  success,  hey?  If  you  ain't,  you  should  he,  because 
you  sure  Joined  the  army  at  a  busy  time,  Joe.  You 
ain't  got  a  idea  of  what  you're  missin'  by  not  bcin1 
over  here,  Joe;  it'§  the  greatest  show  on  earth  and 
has  been  runnin'  four  years  without  even  missin' 
a  matinee.  Also,  Joe,  as  them  actor  guys  says,  we're 
“knockin'  'em  dead,"  hey?  I  joined  the  thing  as 
nothin'  but  one  of  the  chorus,  but  now  they  have 
give  me  a  speakin'  part,  so  you  can  see  they  is  a 
great  chance  of  advancement  over  here.  In  fact, 
Joe.  you  not  only  get  to  the  top,  but  over  it! 

Well,  Joe,  can  you  imagine  me  bein'  a  officer? 
This  here  war  has  certainly  done  a  lot  for  me,  and 
I  ain't  in  no  hurry  to  have  it  called  off.  I  figure 
if  it  will  only  last  about  four  more  years  I  will  have 
i»cen  promoted  to  full  charge  of  the  U.  S.  army,  not 
that  Gen.  Pershing  ain't  class  or  nothin',  and  I  will 
also  have  snved  up  enough  dough  to  retire  and  never 
pitch  another  baseball,  except  maybe  for  cigar*  at 
Coney  Island. 

Aa  I  rumored  in  my  last  letter,  I  am  now  nothin' 
less  than  a  full-flcdgp  A  No.  1  second  lieutenant,  and 
I  got  these  babies  salutin'  me  over  here  till  a  inno¬ 
cent  bystander  would  figure  I  was  King  of  Peoria 
or  the  like.  The  other  officers  in  our  company— or 
l  should  aay  my  company  now,  hey? — is  tickled  silly 
because  they  can  meet  me  on  even  terms,  when? 
before  they  couldn’t  grt  familiar  with  me  on  account 
of  me  bein’  a  doughboy  and  them  only  bein'  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  the  like.  We  are  all  little  pals  together 
now,  Joe.  and  our  captain  does  nothin'  but  throw 
out  his  chest  every  time  hi*  secs  me,  because  he 
figures  he  put  me  over.  You  and  me  knows  better 
than  that,  though,  hey.  Joe? 

Well,  Joe,  I  certainly  feci  sorry  for  them  Germans 
now ,  because  if  I  could  of  did  what  I  done  to  them 
guys  when  I  was  only  u  doughboy,  what  d’ye  think 
III  be  able  to  da  us  u  second  lieutenant,  hey?  But 
no  kiddin*,  Joe,  I  got  a  swell  job.  and  I'm  gettin*  a 
great  deal  more  dough.  If  I  told  you  what  my  wages 
was  from  now  on  you  would  only  say  I  was  a  liar, 
and  then  Pd  have  to  knock  you  cold  the  minute  you 
Uncled  in  France.  If  I  done  that,  Joe.  I  understand 
it  would  cost  me  my  job,  because  a  officer  ain’t 
allowed  to  wullop  a  private  and  vice  versa.  1  must 
find  out  the  minute  I  get  a  chance  who  Tam  allowed 


to  wallop  and  get  away  with  it,  because  a  man  can't 
never  tell  when  it  might  come  up. 

If  we  should  meet  up  with  each  other  when  you 
get  here,  Joe,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  you  will  have 
to  be  very  respectable  to  me  and  not  call  me  “Bugs" 
or  “Lefty"  or  “Ed,"  etc.,  or  nothin’  like  that.  1  am 
your  superior,  which,  of  course,  ain't  nothin’  new 
to  you,  and  I  have  got  to  be  called  “Sir"  and  "Lieu¬ 
tenant"  no  matter  If  we  have  knowed  each  other 
for  years.  Even  if  my  old  man  got  familiar  with 
me,  Joe,  1  would  be  forced  to  throw  him  in  the  guard¬ 
house.  If  you  should  forget  yourself  and  slap  me 
on  the  back  or  the  like,  well,  Joe,  they  would  start  in 
by  bangin'  you  at  5  a.  m..  because  we're  loaded  to 
the  neck  with  discipline  over  here. 

I  have  got  a  swell  uneyform  now,  made  to  order 
by  a  tailor,  with  a  bar  on  each  shoulder,  and  I  am 
all  sunburned  from  standin'  in  the  aun,  ao's  the 
trimmin's  will  dazzle  the  eye.  I  had  to  buy  the  whole 
layout  out  of  my  own  pocket*  Joe,  ond  the  suit  was 
only  the  beginnin'.  Joe,  a  private  gets  everything 
free,  but  I  guess  they  figure  a  officer  is  so  tickled 
at  gettin'  his  commission  that  for  about  a  week  he'B 
gonna  go  around  and  spend  money  like  water,  and 
why  shouldn't  the  Government  cash  on  it?  The  cap¬ 
tain  gimme  a  list  of  the  equipment  I  would  need, 
and,  Joe,  after  lookin'  it  over  I  figured  that  the  U.  S. 
had  signed  up  for  about  six  more  wars  after  vre 
have  won  this  one  and  they  was  gonna  keep  me  on 
steady  to  take  part  in  them  all.  Before  I  got  done 
shoppin'  here  and  there  I  have  biowed  in  $400  Ameri¬ 
can  money  and  me  only  a  second  lieutenant.  I  bet 
Gen.  Pershing  must  of  set  himself  back  about  (4,000,- 
000,  hey,  Joe? 

Instcud  of  a  sword,  1  got  a  little  trick  cane  which 
is  knowed  as  a  swagger  stick,  and  you  couldn't  maim 
a  gnat  with  it*  The  officers  ain't  allowed  to  carry 
swords  no  more,  because  it  is  hard  enough  as  it  is 
to  get  the  Germans  to  stand  up  and  fight  against 
us  Americans,  except  when  they  got  ten  guys  to  our 
one,  and  if  we  ever  come  at  them  with  swords,  why 
they  would  no  doubt  run  all  the  way  to  Berlin,  and 
we  aim  to  carry  'em  in  on  stretchers.  But  all  comi¬ 
cal  jokes  to  one  side,  Joe,  I  don't  ss#  what  good  this 
swagger  stick  is,  and  if  I  can’t  have  no  sword  I  would 
rather  carry  a  bat  or  somethin',  hey,  Joe? 

Well,  Joe,  our  captain  called  me  to  one  side  the 
day  I  got  my  commission  and  gimme  a  long  talk 
nn  maintainin'  discipline  and  the  like.  He  claims 


1  have  got  to  forget  all  about  whatever  friends  I  got 
in  the  company  among  the  doughboys  while  on  duty 
and  see  that  I  get  properly  saluted  and  so  forth. 
Then,  Joe,  he  calls  out  all  of  our  company  which 
ain't  on  leave  or  tryin*  out  the  Red  Cross  and  tells 
’em  I  am  now  a  officer  and  also  how  I  come  to  be 
made  one.  He  winds  up  by  sayin'  that  any  guy 
which  does  what  1  done  has  got  the  same  chance 
of  risin'  from  the  ranks,  and  when  he  got  through 
they  was  cheers,  either  for  me  or  the  mesa  call  which 
come  at  that  time. 

1  am  goin'  over  to  the  quartermaster's  department 
to  grab  off  some  things  for  my  new  uneyform  when 
I  run  into  Red  McClure,  which  is  a  corpora)  and  a 
auction-pinochle  hound  and  cornin'  back  from  leave 
of  absence. 

“Hello,  Ed !"  he  sings  out  "How  are  they  cornin’?" 

"Ed  hell!"  1  says,  atandin’  very  stiff  and  lookin' 
stern  like  nobody  but  me  can.  "Come  to  attention, 
you  big  stiff;  I  am  now  a  second  lieutenant!" 

"Ha,  ha!"  he  says.  "So  the  squareheads  has  gone 
and  gassed  you,  hey?" 

Joe.  1  wanted  to  bounce  one  off  of  his  chin,  but 
I  remembered  that  there  is  one  pleasure  which  is 
denied  me  since  1  have  became  a  second  lieutenant. 

"Come  to  attention.  Red!"  I  says,  boldin'  myself 
in  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty*  "or  the  result  is 
on  your  own  head!" 

"You'll  probly  get  the  guardhouse  when  the  cap¬ 
tain  finds  you're  takin’  dope!"  he  says,  and  starts 
to  walk  past 

Joe,  this  guy  is  a  old  pal,  but  I  have  took  a  oath 
to  uphold  the  discipline  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  what 
can  a  man  do?  They  is  four  doughboys  pastin',  and 
I  yelled  out  to  them.  Joe,  they  come  arunnin’  and 
gimme  a  first-class  salute,  which  I  give  back. 

"Take  this  man’s  armB,”  I  says,  and.  Joe.  I  am 
as  serious  as  tuberculosis.  “Take  this  man’s  arms 
and  place  him  under  arrest!" 

"Yes,  sir!"  says  the  doughboys,  all  salutin'  to¬ 
gether  like  a  vaudeville  act. 

Joe,  Red  McClure's  eyes  is  popprn'  ciuta  his  head 
till  you  could  of  hung  your  hat  and  coat  on  either 
•f  'tm.  Ths  doughboys  frisks  him  of  his  gun  and 
corns  to  attention  again.  Joe,  they  is  waitin’  for  m» 
to  give  a  order  what  to  do  with  Red.  and  I  am  up 
against  it  They  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  committed 
&  terrible  crime  by  tryin'  to  kid  a  officer,  but  he  is 
aT*o  a  old  pal  and  I  don't  know  uhnt  to  do.  on  the 
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level  Well,  Joe,  I  stand  there  thinkin’  and  I  see 
them  dough  boys  watch  in'  me  close  on  account  of  know* 
in’  it's  my  first  day  on  the  job  us  second  lieutenant, 
so  I  got  to  make  up  my  mind  quick.  These  is  war 
times,  Joe,  and  friendship  has  got  to  Rive  way  to 
duty,  uh  the  guy  says. 

“Take  thin  bird  out  and  shoot  him  at  sunrise!" 
1  say*.  “And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul!" 

Joe.  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  discipline  has 
got  to  lie  had,  hey? 

Well,  Joe,  Red  gets  uh  pule  us  the  mornin'  milk, 
and  the  doughhoy*  give  a  gasp,  but  I  let  forth  u 
terrible  frown  and  they  march  him  off  without  fur- 
ther  ado.  1  felt  pretty  hud,  Joe,  because  it  is  n 
nasty  thing  to  send  a  fellow  man  to  hia  death,  espe¬ 
cially  Red  McClure,  which,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it.  owes  me  thirty-two  bucks  from  a  auction 
game  before  I  become  a  officer.  The  more  l  thought 
about  it  the  worse  I  felt,  because  I  could  hardly 
go  in  to  a  guy  I  had  ordered  killed 
and  ask  for  that  thirty-two.  So.  Joe, 

I  went  up  to  the  captain  and  asked 
him  if  I  could  see  him  a  minutc. 

“What  now.  Harmon?"  he  says. 

“'Well,  sir,"  I  says,  "they  was  a  guy 
failed  to  show  me  proper  respect  and 
the  like,  so  I  have  him  hurled  into  the 
guardhouse." 

“Quite  right!"  hr  says.  “We'll  have 
him  court-martialed  and—" 

“Thanks!"  I  says.  “But  they  ain't 
no  need  of  that,  sir — I  had  him  shat!" 

“What?"  hollers  the  captain.  “You 
had  who  shot?" 

•i  ain't  one  to  tell  on  nobody,"  I 
says,  “so  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
sir,  I  won’t  mention  his  name.  I  think 
he's  been  punished  enough,  hey?" 

Joe.  the  captain  gimme  a  glare,  hut 
a  grin  got  the  best  of  him. 

“Lieutenant,"  he  says,  “tell  me  all 
about  this." 

Well,  Joe,  1  did  and  before  I  got 
through  his  face  is  all  red  and  he's 
bavin*  trouble  with  a  bad  cough.  He 
walks  around  the  tent  with  his  back 
to  me  and  I  asks  him  if  1  can't  have 
Red  McClure  let  off  easy  this  time 
with  about  six  months  in  the  guard¬ 
house  and  fined  a  year’s  pay  or  the 
like,  provided  he  ain't  already  faced 
a  firin’  squad.  The  captain  says  he 
thinks  Red  is  still  alive  all  right,  be¬ 
cause  they  is  quite  a  lot  of  red  tape 
to  go  through  with  any  more  before 
a  man  can  get  executed  in  the  U.  S. 
army  on  account  of  Gen.  Pershing  bein' 
very  strict  on  havin’  everything  just 
so.  Well,  Joe,  I  felt  very  glad  to  hear 
that,  because  I  would  of  always  had 
Red  on  my  mind  if  they  had  of  shot 
him  on  my  say-so,  apart  from  the 
thirty-two  he  owes  me.  So  I  asks  the 
captain  if  I  can’t  have  Red  let  off,  be¬ 
cause  when  I  come  to  remember  I  didn't 
have  any  second  lieutenant's  uneyform 
on  when  he  failed  to  salute  me,  and  like 
as  not  he  thought  I  was  kiddm'  about  bein'  a  officer. 

The  captain  says  if  that’s  the  case  I  can  let  Red 
off  with  a  severe  reprimand,  whatever  that  is,  and 
hereafter  before  sentencin’  guys  to  be  shot  to  con¬ 
sult  him  about  it.  Outside  of  that,  he  tells  me  again 
to  maintain  the  strictest  dignity  at  all  tiroes,  because 
a  officer  must  let  nobody  get  familiar  with  him  on 
account  of  the  effect  on  the  men.  You  know  some 
of  them  guys  would  walk  up  to  Pershing  and  say: 
“Hello.  Gen!”  if  Red  had  got  away  with  it  on  me. 

Well,  Joe,  1  got  on  my  full  second  lieutenant's 
uneyform  ftn’ly  and  I'll  tell  the  world  fair  I’m  a 
knockout  in  it!  I  start  over  to  the  guardhouse  and 
by  the  time  I  got  there  I  got  cramps  in  my  arm  from 
returnin’  salutes  to  doughboys,  which  has  heard 
what  I  done  to  Red  and  ain’t  takm'  no  chances.  Red 
is  all  gloomed  up  and  you  can  hunlly  blame  him 
when  for  all  he  knows  he’s  gonna  be  led  forth  and 
shot.  When  he  sees  me  in  my  full  uneyform  he  give 
a  gasp  like  all  hope  is  gone  and  I  have  come  again 
to  reek  some  more  vengeance  on  him.  It  didn't 
make  him  feel  no  better  when  the  doughboys  on 
guard  begins  salutin'  me  right  and  left  and  only  quit 
when  1  told  'em,  on  account  of  gettin’  kinds  sick  of  it. 

Well,  Joe,  I  couldn’t  help  feelin’  sorry  for  him 
when  I  thought  of  how  close  I  come  to  sendin’  him 
to  hia  grave,  let  alone  loam'  that  thirty-two  bucks, 
ao  after  1  have  bawled  him  out  to  a  fare-you-well  and 
made  him  salute  me  a  few  times  1  had  him  turned 
loose.  Joe,  he  was  tickled  silly  and  claims  he  will 
never  forget  me  for  what  I  have  done.  Joe,  I  don’t 
know  whether  he  meant  havin'  him  thrown  in  the 
guardhouse  or  turnin'  him  loose;  that  guy  is  tricky. 

I  then  go  over  to  see  Jeanne,  this  here  million- 
dollar  doll  which  is  likewise  my  femme,  or,  as  the 
ignorant  would  say,  wife.  Well,  Joe,  all  the  way 
over  whenever  I  meet  any  of  my  old  pals  among  the 
doughboy*  you  ought  to  of  seen  them  babies  look  at 
me  in  my  brand-new  second  lieutenant’s  uneyform. 


It  was  comical  to  ace  them  start  to  holler  somethin' 
at  me  and  then  break  off  short  and  come  to  atten¬ 
tion  when  they  seen  I  was  a  officer,  the  while  lookin' 
like  Heavens  knows  what’ll  happen  nexL  Joe,  it  is 
great  stuff  to  have  a  lot  of  guys  salutin’  you  day 
and  night  and  my  chest  is  out  from  here  to  Lenox 
Avenue,  and  why  not? 

Well,  Jeanne  give  one  look  at  me  and  throws  her¬ 
self  around  my  neck. 

'M/a  cherie!”  she  gasps.  "What  have  they  make 
of  you  now?" 

"I  am  nothin'  less  than  a  second  lieutenant!"  I 
says,  “and,  Jeanne,  you  gotta  lay  off  throwin’  your 
arms  around  me  in  public,  because  it’s  against  the 
dignity  of  the  U.  S.  army!" 

Joe,  with  that  I  Lakes  away  her  arms,  when  all 
the  time  I  would  of  give  my  left  lung  to  kiss  her. 
but  a  officer  has  got  to  give  up  them  kind  of  things. 

She  hacks  away  and  looks  at  me  for  a  minute 


without  sayin*  a  word,  Joe,  only  them  maddenin' 
lips  of  hers  is  tremblin  like  a  rose  in  a  slight  breeze 
and  her  face  gets  as  white  as  my  collar  ought  to  be 
accordin'  to  regulations. 

“Edouard!"  she  says.  "19  it  then  that  you  love 
not  me,  Jeanne — no?" 

“Well,  I  wouldn't  go  that  far  with  It."  1  says, 
flickin’  off  a  speck  of  dust  from  my  sleeve.  “It's 
a  case  of  I  love  my  wife,  but,  oh  you  commission! 
The  minute  we  get  in  the  house  I’ll  kiss  you  till  you 
yell  for  mercy,  but  in  the  public  eye  I  gotta  be 
careful,  otherwise  the  privates  would  run  wild.  I 
come  near  havin’  a  guy  shot  just  now  for  not 
salutin'  me  and — " 

“You  would  have  we.  Jeanne,  shof/’’  she  says,  her 
eyes  openin'  till  each  one  was  the  prettiest  saucer  I 
ever  seen  in  my  life,  or  .you  either. 

"Let  us  hope  it  won't  come  to  that,”  I  says,  very 
stern,  "but — ” 

*M ton  Dieu /"  she  says,  and  with  that  she  made  a 
funny  little  noise  in  her  throat  and  began  to  weep. 

Joe.  a*  I  have  no  doubt  told  you  before.  Jeanne 
looks  better  than  $600  a  week  would  look  to  a  chorus 
man.  and  when  she  smiles  she'd  make  Rockefeller 
forget  about  the  oil  business  When  she  weep* — oh. 
boy !  Say !  This  dame  would  make  the  Kaiser  get  that 
trick  whisker  shaved  off,  provided  she  asked  for  it! 

Well,  I  am  only  human,  Joe,  eyen  if  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  I  lasted  about  two  seconds,  new  time.  I 
throwed  my  arms  around  her  right  out  loud  in  pub¬ 
lic,  and,  speakin'  about  whether  I  loved  her  or  not — 
well,  we  got  that  all  fixed  up  anyway* ! 

I  hope  they  was  no  officer  higher  than  me,  if  that's 
possible,  which  seen  me  and  will  maybe  report  me 
to  Gen.  Pershing,  but  if  such  is  the  case,  Joe,  I  can't 
help  it  I  was  married  a  long  time  before  I  was  a 
second  lieutenant  and,  discipline  or  no  discipline,  a 
guy  can’t  change  his  habits  overnight,  as  the 
Eskimo  says  in  Hades. 


Well,  so  long  for  the  time  bein'.  Joe.  1  have  got 
to  go  out  now  and  give  some  orders  right  and  left 
so’s  the  doughboys  won’t  forget  I’m  a  sure  enough 
officer.  Kindly  excuse  the  blot  on  the  bottom  of  this 
letter,  which  was  caused  by  Jeanne  leanin’  over  and 
kissin’  me  while  I’m  writ  in*.  Joe,  she  is  ao  proud  of 
me  right  now,  with  my  new  commission  and  the  like, 
that  she  wouldn’t  trade  me  for  peace!  i 

Yours  truly. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  Harmon,  A.  E.  F. 
(Mean in':  “Ain’t  Ed  Fine?") 

Vi  vela,  Fra  no:. 

EAR  JOE:  Well,  Joe,  I  have  just  got  a  letter 
from  you,  and.  judgin’  by  the  date,  you  must  of 
gave  it  to  a  rheumatic  snail  to  bring  over  If  it 
takes  as  long  for  my  letter*  to  reach  you  as  it 
did  yours  to  get  here,  you  ought  to  get  this  am* 
about  the  time  Billy  Sunday  opens  up  a  gin  mill  an 
Broadway.  The  army  mail  service 
will  never  get  pinched  for  speedin', 
Joe,  but  they'a  no  use  kickin’;  I  guess 
them  birds  has  their  hands  full.  Any¬ 
ways,  that’s  the  only  thing  about  the 
U.  S.  army  which  is  alow;  hey,  Joe? 

1  was  glad  to  see  you  had  put  some 
news  in  your  last  letter  instead  of  fill¬ 
in'  it  up  with  a  lotta  stuff  about  what 
time  you  got  to  go  to  bed  and  get  up, 
etc.,  at  the  trainin'  camp.  I  have  went 
through  all  that  myself,  and  that  in¬ 
formation  is  about  as  interestin’  to 
me  as  the  price  of  tomato  sundaes  in 
Shanghai.  But,  Joe,  anything  that’s 
takin'  place  in  New  York,  South  Bend, 
or  Jackson.  Miss.,  is  hot  stuff  to  us 
over  here.  We  don’t  care  If  it's  the 
account  of  a  false-alarm  fire  or 
whether  Broadway  is  still  lookin'  like 
a  steal  from  No  Man’s  Land,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  them  not  bein’  able  to  decide 
whether  to  run  trains  or  six-day  race* 
in  the  new  subway.  As  long  as  it's 
news  from  the  Etats  Unis  we  eat 
it  up! 

We  hear  that  everybody  from  the 
age  of  reason  up  to  100  and  over  has 
either  got  to  get  in  the  army  or  grab 
off  a  job  in  a  shipyard  or  the  like. 
Well,  Joe,  that’s  fine,  but  I  must  say 
I'm  sorry  it's  gonna  ruin  the  noble 
game  of  baseball.  I  admit  them  big 
huskies  ain't  got  no  right  to  cavort 
around  on  a  lot  for  money,  while  we 
guys  is  over  here  tryin’  to  shut  out 
the  Kaiser,  but  at  the  same  time, 
baseball  is  a  good  thing  over  there 
right  now  because  it  helps  take  peo¬ 
ple's  minds  off  of  the  war  and  pre¬ 
vents  ’em  from  bein'  all  gloomed  up. 
Some  of  them  big  stiffs  they  got  play¬ 
in’  there  now  is  so  rotten  that  I'll 
betcho  the  fans  can’t  think  of  the  war 
or  nothin’  else  while  watchin'  'em.  But. 
Joe,  I  hope  they  get  all  them  slackers 
and  the  like  whose  motto  is  "Sec  Amer 
ica  First!"  and  won't  come  over  and 
give  us  a  hand.  They  oughta  ship  over  a  coupla 
loads  of  them  1.  W.  W.'s,  and,  believe  me,  them  babies 
would  work  and  we'd  make  'em  like  it!  We  got  a  lot 
of  I.  W.  W.'s  over  here  ns  it  is,  only  in  this  here  caw. 
Joe,  them  letters  stands  for  "I  Want  Wilhelm!" 
We’ll  get  the  big  hick  too! 

Well,  the  kiddm'  is  all  over  for  the  day  now,  Joe. 
and  I’ll  tell  you  a  couple  of  things  which  happened 
since  I  last  wrote.  I  have  had  a  fair  to  middlin' 
excitin'  time,  though  without  gettin'  wounded  no 
more  or  any  further  promotions,  neither  of  which  i* 
my  fault. 

They  is  another  second  lieutenant  and  me  is  sent 
into  Paris  again  on  somethin'  special,  which  they 
ain’t  no  use  in  my  writiiT  here  on  account  of  the 
censors  all  fieldin'  .1000.  Nothin'  gets  past  them 
babies,  Joe!  Well,  this  other  guy  has  got  U.  S.  R 
on  hia  collar,  which  means  “Uncle  Sam’s  Right"  or 
somethin*.  He  claims  he  got  his  commission  in 
f’lnttsburg,  N.  Y-.  and  I  say*  I  didn’t  know  we  was 
also  at  war  with  New  York  State,  which  never  done 
nothin’  outside  of  goin'  Democrat  Then  he  says 
they’*  a  officers’  trainin'  camp  there  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  graduate.  But  outaide  of  that.  Joe, 
he's  the  same  as  me,  only  not  as  goo<l -look in’.  You 
know,  Joe.  I  have  got  to  be  such  a  handsome  dog 
since  I  come  over  here  and  got  wed,  etc.,  that  even 
the  French  colonel  which  pinned  the  war  cross  on  roe 
couldn’t  re-sist  k usin’  me;  on  the  level! 

Well,  this  guy  asks  me  if  I  goL  my  commission  at 
West  Point,  and  I  say*  no,  on  the  Wwt  Front  and  1 
never  been  up  the  Hudson  farther  than  136th  Street 
and  then  I  was  in  a  taxi.  Joe,  he  looks  me  over 
carefully,  and  after  that  he  pays  me  a  great  deal  of 
respect,  because,  Joe,  I  am  a  old  warrior  now  and  he 
was  just  ripe  from  this  Plattsburg  placr,  if  they  is 
any  such  burg. 

They  was  a  war’s  corespondent  lurkin'  around 
the  camp  at  that  time,  Joe,  {Continued  on  /**#*  26) 
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MUCH  has  lire n  written  of  U-boat  life  in  thin  war, 
hut  moat  of  it  ha*  been  written  from  the  out¬ 
side:  thin  is  from  the  inside— the  cold  professional 
record  of  one  week  of  dodging  death. 

This  log  is  rendered  as  found,  except  that  names 
of  men  and  number*  of  U-boats  are  changed;  also 
the  language,  when  :oo  cryptic  or  technical,  is  turned 
into  easier  English. 

When  these  U-boats  return  from  sea  they  enter 
Zerbrugge  and  on  through  the  canal  to  Bruges, 
where  they  lie  in  a  calm,  safe  basin — safe  from 
nil  but  airplanes — until  it  ia  time  to  iro  to  sea 
again.  Our  log  keeper  tells  of  the  taking  aboard 
of  stores  and  u  cargo  of  mines  at  Bruges,  of  their 
passing  back  through  the  canal  to  a  mooring  at 
Zcebrugge.  Then  he  goes  on: 

Dicing  and  Dodging 

AY  2H. —  At  ten  minutes  before  midnight  1  was 
called  to  go  on  watch.  At  2  a.  m.,  &m  per  orders, 
I  had  the  captain  called.  At  3  a.  m.  we  found  the 
gnp  in  the  harruge  and  passed  out  to  sea.  At  3.65 — 
live  minutes  before  my  watch  was  up— 1  saw  three 
large  English  destroyers,  the  nearest  one  not  more 
than  MO  meters  away.  The  sea  was  smooth.  Only 
that  the  moon  was  setting  behind  a  cloud,  they  would 
surely  have  seen  our  periscope.  I  decided  to  risk 
staying  up.  To  break  out  of  water  inshore  when 
not  compelled  to  is  an  unnecessary  risk. 

May  211.— Slept  until  within  five  minutes  of  my 
morning  watch.  I  always  sleep  much  during  my 
first  twenty-four  hours  at  sea.  Too  much  excitement, 
too  much  entertaining.  I  was  about  to  relieve  my 
alternate  at  the  periscope  when  he  energetically  gave 
the  order  to  put  her  under.  We  divpd  quickly  and, 
U ruler  full  power  of  storage  batteries,  ran  her  on  a 
changed  course.  My  alternate,  as  he  moved  toward 
his  bunk,  explained  that  he  had  seen  two  buzzards 
(seaplanes)  not  more  than  700  meters  above  him. 
Before  he  had  finished  telling  of  it  we  felt  the  ex¬ 
plosions  of  four  bombs — two  and  two  they  came — 
but  not  dangerously  near. 

I  ran  her  for  an  hour  and  a  half  under  her  bat¬ 
teries  before  I  thought  it  prudent  to  come  to  the 
surface.  We  were  not  allowed  to  stay  up  long.  Two 
more  huzza rds— doubtless  the  same  two — were  hover¬ 
ing  not  too  far  above.  I  lost  no  time  in  shifting 
course  after  we  were  well  under.  We  waited  for 
the  depth  bomb*.  They  came — one,  two.  three,  four 
— two  of  them  too  near  for  us  to  enjoy.  It  was  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  I  felt  like  coming  up  again. 
When  we  did  emerge  I  noted  with  a  pleasant  feeling 
that  the  sea  was  clear.  Also  the  air.  W*ithin  an 
hour,  however,  we  had  to  dive  in  another  hurry. 
I  had  gone  off  watch  and  so  did  not  see  what  it  was. 
hut  later,  when  I  inquired,  was  told  it  was  another 
buzzard.  After  lunch  I  put  in  a  good  sleep  and  so 
missed  seeing  the  U*8I  when  she  passed  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Miiller  hailing  us.  Later  we  passed  the  lT-9>/. 

May  30. — I  tried  to  sleep  during  the  12  to  4  a.  m. 
watch,  hut  did  not  make  out  very  well.  We  were 
off  Havre  laying  mine*  when  we  thought  for  a  time 
we  were  caught  in  a  ncL  During  my  watch.  I  to  s 


a.  m.,  we  floe  red  for  Cain  Roads  to  lay  more  mines, 
hut  ran  ashore  on  the  way.  Our  oil  engine*  got  us 
off,  luckily  enough,  with  only  two  small  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  to  take  advantage  of  our  trouble.  They  made 
off  inshore,  where  we  knew  they  would  be  sure  to 
report  us.  so  we  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  ahead 
with  any  mine  laying  there. 

After  breakfast  we  sighted  a  convoy.  It  was  at 
such  a  distance  that  we  felt  safe  from  their  look¬ 
outs.  We  dived  for  attack.  Twenty  minutes  later 
we  gut  in  a  torpedo  on  the  leading  ship  of  the  convoy, 
a  6 ,000-ton  ship,  but  destroyers  and  patrol  came 
rushing  down  from  the  north.  We  submerged  and 
went  off.  Soon  after  coming  on  for  the  afternoon 
watch  I  sighted  four  destroyers.  I  dived  ’without 
wasting  time,  and  at  once  began  to  steer  erratic 
course*.  We  felt  one  explosion.  They  must  have 
dropped  more  than  one,  but  one  was  all  we  knew 
anything  about.  Half  an  hour  later  we  came  up.  It 
was  a  clear,  sunny  afternoon,  altogether  most  pleas¬ 
ant,  until  four  English  destroyer*  of  the  K  class 
appeared  to  starboard.  We  submerged.  We  stayed 
under  forty  minute*  and  then  proceeded  under  half 
speed  to  dump  a  few  more  mine*  off  Cherbourg. 

May  31. — During  the  midwatch  (12  to  4  a.  m.) 
wc  laid  six  mines  off  Cherbourg,  where  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  be  of  use.  From  4  to  8  a.  m.  1  slept. 
While  I  slept  we  dived  once  to  escape  a  destroyer 
(large  English).  Four  patrol  boats  were  also 
sighted,  but  my  alternate  evaded  them  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  dive.  My  watch  was  quiet  and  plcusant,  though 
somewhat  wet.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  put  in  a 
full  daylight  watch  without  having  to  dive. 

The  afternoon  watch  was  not  so  quiet.  At  1.10 
we  dived  to  avoid  a  destroyer.  We  stayed  under 
thirty  minutes.  At  2.20  we  had  to  dive  again — 


probably  the  same  destroyer  hunting  us.  We  steered 
irregular  courses  for  mure  than  an  hour,  but  heard 
no  explosions.  At  5.30  we  had  to  submerge  again — 
two  patrol  boats  this  time, 

At  R.15  we  sighted  a  convoy  and  at  once  dived  for 
action.  It  was  under  a  bright  moon,  and  Owcrs 
Light  only  a  few  miles,  abeam.  We  got  our  first 
steamer  quickly,  but  it  was  10.25  before  we  got 
our  second  one.  At  11.45,  while  charging  batteries, 
another  stcamrr  Hove  in  sight,  hut  before  we  could 
work  into  position  she  aaw  u*  and  ran  off. 

Jt'NE  I.-  The  midwatch  hail  been  u  busy  one,  so 
they  told  me  when  I  came  out  to  take  the  periscope 
for  my  watch.  At  12.20  they  had  to  dive  to  escape  n 
a  destroyer.  Up  in  half  an  hour,  hut  diving  almost 
at  once  to  attack  two  steamers,  each  escorted  by  a 
destroyer.  The  torpedo  was  in  the  tube,  but  they  could 
not  get  in  a  shot.  They  left  them  and  came  to  sur¬ 
face.  Soon  a  destroyer  was  sighted  dead  ahead,  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  two  small  schooners 
and  a  steamer  to  port.  Made  ready  to  attack  steamer, 
hut  as  we  did  so  she  saw  us  and,  making  Morse  sig¬ 
nals,  hiked  off  at  a  speed  which  was  too  much  for  us, 
AH  this  happened  fifteen  miles  off  St.  Catherine's, 
in  the  bright  moonlight.  After  it  was  all  over — 
as  I  came  on  watch,  that  ia — we  turned  and  headed 
for  Havre,  running  on  the  surface  with  one  engine 
and  recharging  batteries  with  the  other. 

On  the  run  to  Havre  we  had  to  dive  to  avoid  a  de¬ 
stroyer  coming  up  on  our  starboard  bow.  At  10 
a.  m.  we  dived  to  three  drifters  and  a  destroyer  on 
our  port  bow.  Things  were  happening  too  fast  for 
our  ease  of  mind.  At  11  a.  m.  the  captain  said  a 
little  sleep  for  all  hands  would  do  no  harm,  so  down 
we  went.  At  40  meters  we  found  bottom,  and  there 
we  stayed  in  comfort  until  supper  lime. 

After  supper,  resuming  our  course  to  Havre,  wc 
dived  to  avoid  being  seen,  and  of  course  reported  by, 
a  sailing  vessel.  When  next  we  came  up  there  was 
a  steamer  in  plain  sight.  We  fired  a  stem  torpedo 
at  her,  but  did  not  get  her.  Thirty  minute*  later 
we  got  a  chance  at  another  steamer,  but  the  find 
officer,  who  was  doing  the  pointing,  reported  the  tor¬ 
pedo  as  going  wild.  The  captain  did  not  like  that. 

It  might  be  defective  torpedoes — but  it  might  be 
something  else.  Another  good  sleep  would  do  us  no 
harm,  he  said,  so  down  we  dropped,  and  lay  on  bot¬ 
tom  for  six  hours. 

JrNE  2. — We  came  to  the  surface  in  oily-smooth 
water,  and  were  about  to  charge  batteries  when 
along  came  a  destroyer.  We  submerged.  When  we 
came  up,  after  three  hours,  there  were  five  drifters 
outside  of  us.  Too  many  for  us  they  were,  so  we 
slipped  inshore.  Then  eunve  a  French  eruiier,  evi¬ 
dently  with  her  lookouts  on  us.  We  submerged.  Two 
explosions  followed,  but  too  quickly  fur  the  cruiser  to 
have  been  there  to  drop  them — probably  from  some 
buzzard  which  we  had  not  noticed  We  lay  low,  and 
at  a  depth  of  20  meters  proceeded  under  three-quarter 
speed  until  we  felt  we  were  safe  away  from  there. 

We  came  to  the  surface  and  for  five  minutes  saw- 
nothing.  Then  came  a  destroyer  We  submerged. 
When  wc  broke  water  again  (Ouif unrerf  *>*  page  20) 
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"  What  We  Learn  from  the  American  Press” 


WHAT  follows  is  translated  from  the  leading  French  weekly — 
read  in  every  city  of  France  and  the  world — “LTllustration": 

To-day,  while  the  soldiers  of  the  A.  E.  F-  are  gloriously  shedding  their  blood 
on  our  battle  fields,  no  one  doubts  any  longer  the  reality  and  eflkacy  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  aid.  But  the  strong  will  to  victory  which  animates  our  allies,  the  bending 
of  all  their  energies  toward  this  one  aim,  is  revealed  to  us  by  a  reading  of  the 
periodical  press  in  the  United  States. 

There,  above  all,  one  must  seek  the  manifestations  of  American  opinion: 
the  daily  press,  with  its  lavish  headlines  and  sensations,  La  essentially  an  organ 
of  news.  It  is  in  the  multiple  magazines,  monthly  or  weekly,  of  which  some, 
like  Coujek's,  print  a  million  copies,  which  distribute  to  the  American  public 
the  basic  articles  which  at  once  guide  and  reflect  opinion. 

It  has  changed  its  tone,  this  press,  in  the  year  and  more  since  the  United 
States  has  been  at  war.  At  the  outset  it  was  full  of  enthusiastic  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  wonderful  promises  thrown  off  with  the  smiling  cocksureness  of 
resistless  force.  But  time  passed,  and  at  every  step  rose  new,  unforeseen  diffi¬ 
culties.  Should  the  original  program  he  abandoned?  No.  The  American  is  no 
man  to  yield  to  discouragement.  He  grits  his  teeth,  tightens  his  muscles,  and 
cornea  back  to  the  charge  with  full  consciousness  of  the  task’s  difficulties.  The 
American  press  no  longer  smiles  at  these  difficulties;  it  realizes  them,  names 
them,  underlines  them,  and  even  exaggerates  them  to  make  surer  of  getting 
the  best  of  them.  It  wants  the  public  to  know  also  the  measures  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  take  to  conquer  them.  It  gave  praise  unreservedly;  now  it  dis¬ 
cusses  and  weighs.  And  criticism  is  good  when  It  is  inspired,  as  is  this  criti¬ 
cism,  by  one  desire  and  one  only:  to  irin  the  war. 

“The  fact  that  the  newspapers  of  this  country  are  no  longer  shutting  their 
eyea  to  disagreeable  facts  is,"  Cou.lEH'S  tells  us,  "a  healthy  sign— a  fighting 
sign.  When  a  newspaper  takes  great  pains  to  find  out  exactly  what  ia  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  and  then  says  what  it  thinks  about  the  situation  in  certain 
language,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  that  newspaper  is  in  the  war.” 

Yes.  mistakes  have  been  made,  the  periodica]  press  tell*  us;  there  has  been 
too  much  backing  and  filling.  Certainly  the  President  has  everybody’s  confi¬ 
dence — he  cun  have  dictatorial  power  if  he  likes.  But  let  him  give  a  care 
to  the  men  around  him!  Let  him  make  sure  of  their  efficiency!  Let  him  call 
to  his  side  able  and  energetic  men.  .  .  .  For  the  time  for  investigations  has 
passed:  it  is  time  for  action.  The  shock  of  the  German  offensive  has  echoed 
through  America  like  a  tremendous  alarm  bell:  far  God's  fake,  hurry  up! 

This  comment  is  worth  having,  for  “LTllustration,”  besides 
being  the  most  charming  of  pictorial  publications,  iH  much  alive 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  when  it  discusses  political 
affairs  is  apt  to  give  expression  to  the  keenest  political  thought  in 
France.  Besides,  it  is  far  enough  away  from  the  American  scene 
to  see  more  clearly  than  those  whose  eyesight  iH  disturbed  by  the 
dust  of  the  actual  contest  with  official  Washington.  COLLIER'S  pro¬ 
fesses  no  merit  except  that  it  declined  to  join  in  the  approving 
chorus  of  the  duily  papers  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1917 
when  the  genial  press  agents  were  putting  out  “literature”  better 
suited  to  the  prospectus  of  a  circus  or  moonlight  excursion  than  the 
entrance  of  this  country'  into  the  most  terrible  war  in  history.  It 
printed  the  facts  whether  they  agreed  with  the  advertisements  or  not. 

The  year  has  seen  a  gVeat  change  at  Washington.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  little  importance  what  agency  brought  this  about.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  "booster”  is  as  mute  as  his  professional  nature  will  permit 
him  to  be.  The  serenades  have  ceased.  The  brass  bands  are  play¬ 
ing  in  front  of  marching  troops.  The  President,  in  the  words  of 
“LTIlustration,”  has  “given  a  care  to  the  men  around  him.”  He  is 
“calling  to  his  side  able  and  energetic  m<;n”  even  if  he  hasn’t 
turned  out  all  who  are  weak  and  listless.  The  honesty  of  advisers 
is  no  longer  questioned,  because  their  advice  is  founded  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  expert  knowledge.  “Naive  criticism"  is  not  invited. 
The  tone  of  Congress  is  altered.  Senators  and  representatives 
now  discuss  war  measures,  not  the  principles  underlying  the  war. 
La  Follette  is  silent  while  the  guns  speak.  Goethals,  Ryan, 
Schwab,  and  others  who  were  recently  in  eclipse  or  exile  are  doing 
the  work  for  which,  by  training  and  knowledge,  they  are  equipped. 
We  can  hear  Lloyd  George  without  resentment  when  he  says: 
"Considerable  American  forces  had  been  expected  by  spring.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  March  21  [1918]  there  was  only  one  American 
division  in  the  line.  There  were  three  or  four  divisions  behind 
the  line  which  were  brought  up  after  the  attack.”  Now  there  are 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  American  soldiers  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  perhaps  300,000  or  400,000  in  the  actual  lighting  or  among 
the  reserves  in  readiness  fur  battle.  It  is  not  an  “expeditionary 
force" — we  dislike  the  term — it  savors  of  both  weakness  and  conde¬ 
scension — but  an  American  army,  fighting  an  American  war,  and 
well  prepared  spiritually  and  materially  for  its  high  enterprise. 


As  to  Reckoning  Wages 

THESE  rates  of  pay  that  one  sees  published  in  the  papers  when 
strikes  are  I  icing  headed  off  or  settled  are  usually  stated  as 
so  many  cents  per  hour.  You  have  to  figure  wages  that  way  when 
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reckoning  the  respective  costs  of  various  articles  made  or  services 
rendered.  ,  But  the  worker’s  interest  is  in  the  amount  he  earns 
per  year,  since  he  and  his  family  have  to  live  through,  just  as  the 
corporation  does.  There  might  be  less  friction  in  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employee  if  this  method  of  figuring  pay  did  not  make 
arithmetic  so  complicated  and  so  important.  Endless  questions  of 
detail  now  arise  as  to  waiting  time,  hours  not  used,  special  hours, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  sea  lawyers  on  both  sides  are  always  working  up 
grudges  against  one  another.  Can  anything  better  be  done  under 
modern  conditions?  Can  workers  be  employed  by  the  year  with 
annual  total  earnings  guaranteed  to  each  and,  possibly,  a  bonus 
for  better  work  or  a  share  of  the  company’s  prosperity  in  good  times  ? 
Would  hiring  by  the  year  give  steadier  employment  without  any 
danger  of  serfdom?  Can  the  average  workman  learn  enough  book¬ 
keeping  so  as  to  be  able  to  believe  the  truth  about  his  employer’s 
financial  condition?  These  are  hard  questions,  but  there  is  no  royal 
road  out  of  industrial  unrest,  and  to  treat  labor  primarily  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  cost  does  not  lessen  that  unrest,  and  never  will. 


Why,  Josephus ! 

SECRETARY  DANIELS  stood  al  the  end  of  “No  Man's  Land,"  to  all 
appearances  bare  except  for  here  and  there  a  few  clumps  of  grasb  or 
hillocks  of  clay.— PitUbnrgk  '* Pre 

For  Man  and  Beast 

TO  get  work  out  of  horses  one  must  give  them  a  chance  to  rest 
and  to  keep  clean.  Farmers  have  known  it  for  some  time,  and 
now  the  changes  of  war  are  spreading  the  same  truth  into  other 
fields.  The  social-betterment  experts  publish  the  squalid  facts  as 
to  living  conditions  in  the  slums  behind  the  Chicago  stockyards 
and  along  the  blind  back  alleys  of  Chester.  Pa.:  If  men  are  going 
to  do  their  best  in  driving  rivets  on  the  Delaware  or  in  putting 
up  beef  for  our  armies,  they  must  have  lodgings  that  would  not 
sicken  an  animal.  Getting  the  vermin  out  of  the  spruce  logging 
camps  took  the  sting  from  a  deal  of  the  I.  W.  W.  agitation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  British  seamen  face  the  submarines  with  even 
more  of  their  traditional  dogged  courage  because  their  new  stand¬ 
ard  cargo  ships  have  cabins  and  bunks  for  the  crew,  not  crowded  up 
"under  the  bowsprit,  but  decently  spaced  in  the  main  hull.  “Ade¬ 
quate  housing  for  war  workers  will  cut  down  by  50  per  cent  or  more 
the  enormous  labor  turnover  experienced  at  all  war  plants,  with 
consequent  elimination  of  waste  time."  writes  the  Philadelphia 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  “Evening  Post,”  reporting  on  the 
program  of  the  shipbuilders.  When  the  New  York  street  railways 
took  on  women  conductors  it  became  necessary  to  have  some  sort 
of  places  where  they  could  wash  and  eat  lunch  without  being  driven 
to  the  corner  saloons.  Now  that  attention  is  forced  to  these  facts, 
and  men  in  charge  turn  their  minds  to  them,  they  are  coming  to  find 
that  plumbing  facilities  and  fit  places  for  eating  and  for  sleeping,  and 
recreational  resources,  are  the  bedrock  basis  of  good  work.  The 
horrors  of  war  will  teach  us  to  cure  some  of  the  horrors  of  peace. 


The  Thunderer  Mends  Manners 


ROUND  about  July  4  the  London  “Times"  printed  as  part  of 
one  day’s  news  the  item: 

General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  telegraphed  on  Independence  Day 
to  President  Wilaon  ax  follows: 

“Permit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Allied  nations,  to  ex¬ 
press  our  humble  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  exalted  friendship  to 
which  this  day  bears  witness.  Even  the  catastrophe  of  the  war  will  prove 
n  benediction  if  out  of  it  should  come  u  lasting  union  of  the  peoples  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  for  the  peace  of  nations,  the  freedom  of  thr  oppressed, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  all  under  the  banner  of  Christ.'’ 

One  point  we  note  here  is  the  fact  that  the  “Timcsy1  old-time 
quotation  marks  round  the  word  general  in  "General  Booth”  arc 
entirely  missing.  Is  that  one  effect  of  the  "Times ’s"  Northdiffc 
ownership — or  is  it  a  development  of  this  war  somewhat  to  popu¬ 
larize  generalships,  or  is  it,  perhaps,  that  all  the  world  now  sets 
greater  store  by  the  Salvation  Army:  which  all  the  newspaper 
correspondents  in  France  join  in  praising  for  nobility  of  service? 

A  Disentangling  Alliance 

THE  presence  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  American  soldiers  in 
France  leads  a  Paris  correspondent  to  note  that  they  would  make 
a  city  population  above  that  of  any  American  city  except  three. 
Obviously,  too,  they  are  unlike  city  populations  in  being  all  men— 
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practically  all  of  them  able-bodied  men.  Here  is  matter  to  ponder  on. 
Already  the  Entente  looks  to  Americans  in  France  as  the  hope 
of  its  frreat  cause.  Instead  of  the  foreign  entanglements  George 
Washington  feared  for  America  in  alliances  we  are  become  “other 
people's  disentanglers."  Ah  “The  New'  Europe"  puts  it: 

“'Lafayette,  nnu*  voflk!H  said  General  Perching  to  President  Poincare,  and 
coined  therehy  a  fine  historical  epigram.  General  Pershing  could  ju*t  a*  truly 
have  said  “Nous  vokla!”  to  uk.  America  is  coming  to  France,  but  is  coming 
hack  to  England.  The  United  Staten  has  learnt  thut  the  romance  which,  ever 
since  its  existence,  has  centered  around  the  struggle  for  independence  ia  not 
incompatible  with  that  other  romance  of  common  hlood  and  common  ideal**.  .  .  . 
The  task  before  u*  !m  to  work  out  a 
League  of  Nation*  for  the  World,  and 
in  this  task  we  shall  have  the  precious 
help  and  counsel  of  America. 

Who  Did  Say  It? 

NOTE  that  the  learned  “New 
Europe"  unhesitatingly  at¬ 
tribute#  the  poetic  raying  "Lafa¬ 
yette,  nous  voila!"  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  British  weekly  even  states 
that  the  commundcr  in  chief 
addressed  the  epigram  "to 
President  Po  in  car  6.”  AH  early 
accounts  we  have  seen  of  the  in¬ 
cident  agree  thut  the  words  were 
spoken  at  the  Picpus  Cemetery, 
in  Paris,  where  a  wreath  was 
laid  by  the  Americans  on  Lafa¬ 
yette's  tomb  (July  4,  1917). 

But  some  historians — including 
Hey  wood  Broun — give  the  ex¬ 
pression  to  Colonel  Stanton 
of  Virginia.  Can  nobody  un¬ 
der  the  rank  of  general  make 
a  speech  worthy  of  going  into 
the  history  books? 

On  Dretming  Vp 
HEN  Keats  was  particular¬ 
ly  blue  he  bathed  and  put  on 
clean  and  pleasing  garments. 

R.  L.  S.  lightened  his  hours  by 
wearing  queer  hats.  Louis 
XVI,  last  of  the  Bourbons  be¬ 
fore  the  Deluge,  realized  that 
History  had  cast  him  for  too 
great  a  role;  therefore  he  made 
up  as  a  watchmaker,  while  his 
Austrian  Queen  dressed  herself 
in  milkmaid’s  costume,  and 
tripped  to  the  little  Trianon  of 
Versailles.  So  did  Tolstoy. 
weary  of  What  Is  Art  and  of 
philosophy,  garb  as  peasant,  expose  feet  to  the  outer  air.  and  make 
shoes  for  his  surprised  (and  probably  ungrateful)  tenants.  Not  easily 
is  lost  the  youngster’s  love  of  “dressing  up."  Not  wholly  juvenile 
is  the  charade,  and  not  for  Newport  only  the  amateur  theatricals 
Sometimes  we  incline  to  think  that  sages  have  neglected  that 
Psychology  of  Clothes  which  CaRLYLB,  at  least,  appreciated,  and. 
in  his  "Penguin  Island.”  Anatole  France.  Certainly  man  insist# 
upon  dressing  for  his  part — or  for  some  one  else’s.  And  London’s 
“New  Statesman"  stands  authority  for  the  fact  that  politicians, 
churchmen,  and  warriors  have  given  the  far  from  frivolous  subject 
of  dress  much  more  attention  than  they  (or.  in  general,  their  wives) 
ever  gavp  to  poetry  and  ethics.  In  the  past  there  have  been  more 
synodal  enactments  on  clerical  costume  than  on  any  topic  else.  Even 
the  heroes  of  191S  consider  dress — taking  the  theme  to  heart: 
"There  has  been  friction  in  the  British  Air  Service,  it  is  reported, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  naval  airmen  have  been  forced  to  wear  khaki. 
According  to  the  newspaper  reports,  khaki  was  undermining  their 
rtprit  <ft'  corps." 

Let  no  one  smile.  He  who  challenges  the  elements  should  have 
La*t  Word  as  to  his  habiliments.  If  all  the  world’s  a  dress¬ 
ing  room,  who  would  deny  the  airman,  knightliest  of  modern 
soldiers,  his  privilege  of  turning  tragedy  into  a  costume  play? 


One  Sort  of  Vacation 

N  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  excellent  talker.  CHRISTOPHER 
Morlky,  print#  an  essay  on  conversation,  and  calls  it  “What  Men 
Live  By.”  It  is  pleasantly  done,  and  during  the  hot  season  it  is 
as  ice  clinking  in  a  tall  tumbler  to  read  of  the  best  week  in  the 
Quaker  philosopher’s  gay  life — 

in  which  we  did  nothing  hut  talk.  We  .pent  it  with  n  delightful  gentleman 
who  has  a  little  bungalow  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  Pike  County.  He  had 
a  great  many  books  and  cigars,  both  of  which  are  conversational  stimu¬ 
lants.  We  used  to  lie  out  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  In  our  oldest  trousers, 
and  talk.  We  huilt  up  a  complete  philosophy  of  indolence  and  good  will, 

according  to  Food  and  Sleep  and 
Swimming  their  proper  share  of  hom¬ 
age.  We  rose  at  ten  in  the  morning 
and  began  talking;  we  talked  all  day 
and  until  three  o’clock  at  night.  Then 
we  went  to  bed  and  regained  strength 
and  combativeness  for  the  coming 
■lay.  Never  was  a  week  better  spent- 
We  coram itted  no  crimes,  planned  no 
secret  treaties,  devised  no  annexa¬ 
tions  or  indemnities.  We  envied  no 
one.  We  examined  the  entire  world 
and  found  it  worth  while. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  safe  pro¬ 
gram  for  h!1  ages,  at  all  times 
— so  long  as  Provost  Marshal 
Crowder  is  in  the  ring.  But 
(in  the  right  company)  such  a 
vacation  would  wonderfully  re¬ 
fresh  us,  and  would  stimulate  too. 

Talk  and  Re  Glad! 

was  a  sad  thing  for  the 
world,  write#  our  Philadelphia 
essayist,  when  it  grew  so  busy 
that  men  had  no’ time  to  talk. 
For  war  talk  is  not  talk :  it  is. 
in  general,  argument,  and  argu¬ 
ment  is  as  far  below  conversa¬ 
tion  as  steam  trawling  is  beneath 
fly  casting.  But  though  it  i#  of 
a  truth  sad  that  the  world  has 
lost  talk,  the  fine  art  (if  indeed 
it  has  lost  it),  it  does  not  follow 
that  good  talk  really  make#  a 
happy  home.  “From  every 
manor,  house,  and  cabin,"  writes 

John  Butler  Yeats  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  “ascends  the  incense 
of  pleasant  talk ;  it  i#  that  in 
which  we  most  excel.  With  us 
all  journey#  end  in  talkers' 
meeting;  ‘we  are  the  greatest 
talkers  since  the  Greeks.’  ”  Yet 
Ireland  has  not  been  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  lands  —  although  Mr. 
Yeats  says  "we  even  like  our  enemies,"  on  the  ancient  principle 
that  it’s  better  to  be  quarrelsome  than  to  he  lonesome. 

Talk— and  Silence 

KRISTOPHER  MORLEY’S  notion  is  that: 

Very  often  conversations  are  better  among  three  than  between  two.  for  the 
reason  that  then  one  of  the  trio  is  always,  unconsciously,  acting  an  umpire,  Inter¬ 
posing  fair  play,  recalling  wandering  wit*  to  the  nub  of  the  argument,  seeing 
that  the  aggressiveness  of  one  does  nu  foul  to  the  reticence  of  another.  Tnjk 
in  twos  may,  alas!  fall  Into  speaker  and  listener;  talk  in  threes  rarely  does  so. 

And  "there  is  only  one  rule  for  being  a  good  talker:  learn  how 
to  listen.”  Good  talk  is  so  rare  that  the  good  talker  is  likely  to 
degenerate  into  a  paid  or  unpaid  monologist ;  but  monologue  is  not 
good  talk.  There  cannot  be  good  talk  without  responses  nor  yet 
without  brief  intervals:  interludes  that  correspond  with  the  time 
it  takes  to  clear  away  dishes  between  courses,  and  lay  a  fresh  cover, 
and  bring  on  nuts  and  raisins,  or  the  incensial  coffeepot.  The 
silent  places,  the  spacing  and  sympathy  of  them,  are  the  setting 
for  the  jewel  of  talk.  He  knows  conversation  at  its  deepest  and 
liest  who  understands  James  Joyce  when  he  writes:  “Stephen 
paused,  and.  though  his  companion  did  not  speak,  felt  that  hi# 
words  had  railed  up  around  them  a  thought-enchanted  silcnte." 
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A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

{  from  a  Mastachus/tu  Aojr  la  hit  fathr r  «w  t*r  firm  | 

Dhar  Father  :  Whore  1  was  stationed  before  moving  to  this 
front,  the  people  were  haying.  They  have  fine  horses,  hut 
queer  rigs  All  the  wagons,  even  to  the  two-whcelcd  dump 
carts,  have  hraiccs  and  old-style  “Dec ring"  mowing  machine* 
They  put  a  strap  around  the  horse's  neck  and  fasten  it  to  the 
yoke  and  hitch  the  inside  chain  to  the  opposite  whiffletrcc.  If 
the  machine  clogs*  they  never  hack  up ;  just  clean  it  out,  crack 
the  whip,  and  away  the  horse*  go.  The  French  hay  rakes  arc 
just  the  opposite  of  ours.  They  keep  the  foot  on  the  lever 
except  when  they  want  to  dump  the  hay.  I  have  ridden  on 
one.  It  is  good  to  get  onto  the  old  job  again  The  scythes 
are  like  our  hush  scythes.  When  they  haven't  a  grindstone, 
they  pound  out  the  nicks  in  the  scythe  with  a  hammer  and 
iron  and  then  smooth  it  up  with  a  Kit  of  rock. 

V  ou  ought  to  *cc  the  way  they  drive  pigs.  They  use  dog\. 
to  help.  And  when  a  shepherd  takes  his  sheep  out  to  pasture 
he  goe$  along  the  street  and  Hows  a  horn  and  every  one  turns 
out  their  pigs  and  sheep  The  shepherd  has  a  longlash  whip  and 
drives  them  like  cows.  It  takes  a  Frenchman  to  crack  a  whip 
There's  a  wheelwright  whom  I  watched  working  when  I 
hadn't  anything  else  to  do.  He  liked  to  have  us  around  be¬ 
cause  we  helped  him  and  that  saved  him  money.  I  saw  him 
put  a  rim  on  a  wheel.  He  got  the  lumber  and  sawed  it  out  by 
hand  on  a  band  saw  worked  by  two  handles  He  was  two 
day*  and  a  half  at  it  and  certainly  did  a  swell  job.  He  got 
forty  francs  (nearly  $8,00).  We  boy*  helped  do  his  haying. 

People  live  in  groups  of  stone  houses  and  drive  out  to  their 
farms  to  work.  Each  village  ha*  a  church  with  a  tall  spire; 
approaching  a  village  you  always  the  spire  first.  The 
people  all  wear  hobnailed  shoes  to  work  and  everybody  works. 

Lors  of  love  to  all,  John. 
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-KTOW,  don't  be  excited,  plta*e begged  Morley. 
li  “The  police  haven't  questioned  you?” 

“But  no,  monsieur.” 

“Well,  just  because  you  happen  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  that  might  interest  them  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  jailed  because  you  come  here  first.  Take 
it  easy.  And  don't  break  into  French.  Now,  then, 
from  the  beginning,  please.” 

“I  have  told  you,  monsieur.  Monsieur  Endicett  is 
breakfasting— alone.  A  lady  enters.  Mms  Kildare, 
niece  of  Monsieur  McCord.  She  advances  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Endicott. 

“Mol,  I  do  not  think  they  arc  acquaint'.  But 
Monsieur  Endicott  arises;  they  speak;  they  break¬ 
fast  together.  Then  enters  the  uncle — of  a  harsh¬ 
ness,  his  face,  monsieur.  He  does  not  like  to  find 
his  niece  with  the  young  gentleman.  She  make  them 
acquaint'. 

“Monsieur  McCord  is  seated.  A  page  calls  the 
name  of  Monsieur  Endicott.  He  pretend  riot  to 
hear.  Then  he  arise  and  leave  the  room.  He  stop 
and  speak  with  me. 

•'  'My  name,  Raoul.'  he  say.  'is  Arnold  Hoban.  You 
do  not  understand?  That  is  not  necessary.  My 
name  is  Hoban.'  ” 

“Yes.  Co  on,”  urged  Morley. 

Already  the  mystery  began  to  clarify  itself.  The 
girl  win*  friendly  to  Endicott.  And  her  uncle 

Abruptly,  bidding  the  man  wait,  Morley  went  to 
the  art  department  of  the  “Planet.*'  There  he  pro¬ 
cured  the  photograph  that  he  had  purchased  that 
day  from  the  Art  Photo  Company. 

Breen,  according  to  Mrs.  Galley,  had  a  rich  friend 
at  a  private  hotel.  The  clerk  at  the  Birmingham  had 
denied  knowing  the  original  of  the  photograph,  but 
Raoul  had  linked  the  girl  with  Endicott,  had  linked 
her  with  an  elderly  man.  He  showed  the  picture  to 
the  head  waiter. 

“Monsieur  McCord.”  averred  Raoul.  “Of  a  cer- 
tainty.  Much  older  he  is  now,  but— it  is  Monsieur 
McCord.” 

“Why  didn't  the  clerk  recognize  him?”  demanded 
the  reporter. 

“I  come  to  that,  monsieur,”  said  Raoul.  “At  the 
moment  I  think  it  is  an  affair  of  gallantry;  that  the 
uncle  objec’  to  the  attention  nf  Monsieur  Endicott. 
Though  why  anyone  should  not  like  his  niece  to  he 
won  by  one  who  has  risked  his  life  for  la  belle 
France — ”  Raoul  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  was 
incomprehensible. 


“And  you  don't  think,  now,  that  it  was  such  an 
affair?”  queried  Morley. 

Again  Raoul  shrugged. 

”1  do  not  think  about  it  at  all,  monsieur.  But, 
at  the  time,  it  looked  like  that.  But  now — with 
murder — I  do  not  think  about  it.  It  is  not  under¬ 
standable.” 

Morley  smiled  wryly.  For  Raoul  had  said  some¬ 
thing. 

“Well,  after  he  spoke  to  you?  What  then?” 

“He  left  the  dining  room,  monsieur.  I  notice  him 
at  the  desk  in  the  office.  I  am  curious,  monsieur, 
naturally.  I  go  to  the  desk  after  Monsieur  Endicott 
has  left,  and — well,  I  notice  that  he  has  ‘checked 
out,*  and  that  Monsieur  Arnold  Hoban  has  regis¬ 
tered.  I  inquire  of  the  clerk,  and  he  tells  me  that 
attending  to  one's  own  affairs  is  profitable.  And  so 
I  dismiss  the  matter  from  my  mind. 

“There  was  a  special  dinner  at  the  hotel  last  night, 
monsieur.  Supper,  I  should  say.  It  began  after  the 
theatre  and  ended  not  until  dawn.  So  that  1  was  at 
my  home,  sleeping  until  late  this  afternoon,  and  do 
not  read  the  papers.  It  is  not  until  I  reach  the  hotel 
that  I  am  told  of  the  death  of  the  so  gallant  Monsieur 
Endicott,  and  while  I  am  being  told  of  it  you  arrive 
and  question  the  clerk.  I  have  seen  you  at  the  hotel, 
monsieur,  and  know  who  you  are.  It  occurs  to  me 
that,  as  the  police  have  not  visited  me,  I  have  the 
right  to  go  to  a  newspaper— I  come  to  yours,  mon¬ 
sieur.” 

“Quite  right.  Always  do  that  little  thing,”  grinned 
Morley,  “Go  to  the  police  afterward.  And  this 
picture — it  is  the  girl’s  uncle,  you’re  certain?” 

“Positively.”  declared  Raoul. 

Morley  drummed  on  his  knee  with  his  slim  fingers. 

“I  think  that  I'll  go  uptown  with  you,  Raoul,”  he 
announced. 

THE  night  clerk  at  the  Birmingham  turned  the 
least  bit  pale  when  Morley  quietly  asked  for  a 
private  interview.  However,  he  invited  the  news¬ 
paper  man  into  the  inner  office  and  closed  the 
door. 

“Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?”  he  asked. 
“Shielding  murderers  Is  a  pretty  serious  offense,” 
said  the  reporter.  “You’d  better  come  through — 
clean.  Now”  and  he  lifted  a  forefinger — “don't 
try  to  bluff  me.  Not.  at  any  rate,  until  you  see  how 
much  I  know,  For  instance,  the  day  clerk  denies 
knowing  this  man.  Do  you?” 


He  produced  the  photograph  of  the  man  in  prison 
stripes.  The  clerk  wet  his  lips. 

“On  the  level,  Mr.  Morley.  we  didn't  have  any 
idea  that  we’d  get  in  bad.  Mr.  Endicott  was  a  good 
patron  of  this  hotel,  been  here  years  ago.  and  stands 
so  well.  It  was  a  little  thing  to  do,  but  when  we 
read  of  his  murder —  Well,  the  day  clerk  and  my¬ 
self,  we  didn't  want  to  lose  our  jobs,  and — the  man¬ 
agement  might  have  objected  to  what  we  did." 

“Just  tell  me  what  you  did,"  advised  Morley. 

He  listened  carefully  to  the  tale  of  the  registering 
of  the  nonexistent  Mr  Hoban. 

“And  now  what  had  I  better  do?”  asked  the  fright¬ 
ened  clerk. 

“Why,  you'd  better  telephone  the  police,”  advised 
Morley.  “They  can't  do  anything  to  you.  But  if 
you  don't  tell  them  now,  it  might  be  serious." 

Then  he  left  to  begin  again  his  delayed  story  for 
the  morning  paper. 

IT  was  u  mighty  good  rule  to  play  exactly  on  the 
level,  he  mused,  on  his  way  downtown  Not  that 
there  had  been  anything  particularly  wrong — cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  immoral — in  the  clerks'  accepting 
money  from  Endicott  for  altering  the  register,  but 
it  was  something  of  which  the  management  would 
not  have  approved,  to  which  the  management  would 
seriously  have  objected.  And  by  doing  it  the  clerks 
bad  laid  themselves  open  to  an  unpleasant  hour  with 
the  police. 

But  he  had  more  important  things  to  worry  over 
than  the  riggings — for  withholding  information  for 
a  brief  while — that  the  police  would  give  the  two 
clerks.  It  was  too  bad  that  Flynn  would  have  to 
know  all  that  Morley  knew,  but,  after  all,  what  he 
had  learned  had  been  through  no  superior  acumen 
of  his  own. 

The  “Planet”  wns  a  newspaper;  newspapers  paid 
for  the  news.  Therefore  the  photographer,  Mrs. 
Garley,  and  Raoul  had  put  information  in  the  way 
of  Morley  that  accident  might  have  caused  them 
to  put  in  the  way  of  any  other  newspaper  man. 

It  was  up  to  Morley  to  be  grateful  for  his  luck, 
and  to  try  to  add  brains  to  luck 
“Something  new?”  the  night  editor  asked  him 
when  he  reached  the  office.  “Hanly  left  word  that 
you  had  started  your  story,  but  I  don't  see  any  signs 
of  copy.” 

“New  lead,"  answered  Morley  briefly.  He  looked 
at  the  clock,  then  started  once  again  to  work.  But 
it  was  not  work  at  his  typewriter.  First  there  were 
other  things  to  do.  One  was  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Gallipolis,  Ohio.  The  clerk  had  shown  him  the  regis¬ 
ter,  and  Leila  Kildare  was  registered  as  being  from 
that  town.  The  other  was  to  search  the  “morgue" 
for  some  information  concerning  Curron  McCord, 
the  uncle  of  Leila  Kildare. 

But  there  was  no  clipping  envelope  under  the 
name  Curznn  McCord. 

Morley  sat  down  at  his  desk.  He  reviewed  the 
tangle  from  the  beginning,  reconstructing  it  os  well 
as  he  could. 

Farley  Endicott,  noted  amateur  sportsman,  wealthy, 
returns  from  France,  where  he  had  been  wounded 
while  flying.  He  goes  to  the  country*  supposedly  to 
recuperate  from  his  wounds.  Returning,  he — accord¬ 
ing  to  servants  at  his  club,  later  verified  by  the 
register  of  the  Birmingham — goes  to  a  hotel,  while 
his  apartment  is  being  put  in  order. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  breakfast.  Endicott  is  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  girl,  one  Leila  Kildare.  The  Kildare  girl, 
according  to  her  description,  is  the  girl  who  called 
on  Breen,  took  him  away— to  Kndicott's  apartment, 
doubtless — and  who  later  telephoned  the  police,  ad¬ 
vising  them  to  go  to  that  apartment. 

Apparently  Endicott  docs  not  know  the  girl.  The 
entrance  of  her  uncle  interrupts  a  tote-&-tete.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  girl,  Endicott  bribes  the  head  waiter,  stating 
that  his  name  is  Hoban,  He  then  bribes  the  clerks 
of  the  hotel  to  falsify  the  register  so  that  it  will  seem 
that  Endicott  has  left  the  hotel,  and  that  one  Arnold 
Hoban  is  stopping  there. 

Samuel  Breen,  an  ex-convict,  has  copies  made  of 
an  old  picture.  That  picture  is  the  photograph  of 
Curzon  McCord,  uncle  of  the  girl  who  accosted  Endi¬ 
cott.  Breen'a  only  reason  for  having  the  copies  made 
must  have  been  the  reason  of  blackmail. 

Endicott  disappears  from  the  hotel.  McCord  leaves 
the  hotel  too,  and  his  baggage  is  merely  taken  to  the 
railroad  station,  according  to  the  clerk.  The  girl 
leaves  the  hotel.  Later,  she  calls  upon  Breen— 

But  this  was  running  around  in  circles.  Morley'* 
brow  creased.  Before  he  got  this  far,  let  him  settle 
matters  that  occurred  previously. 

For  instance:  What  was  the  cause  of  Endicott’* 
action  in  attempting  to  hide  his  identity?  Had  Endi¬ 
cott  been  other  than  what  he  was,  u  solution  would 
have  been  simple.  The  girl  had  mistaken  him  for 
another  man,  and,  that  he  might  continue  a  chance 
acquaintance.  Endicott  had  professed  to  be  the  man 
she  took  him  for — Arnold  Hoban.  If  the  response 
to  Morley’s  wire  to  Gallipolis  stated  that  a  person 
named  Arnold  Hoban  really  lived  there,  Morley 
would  be  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  this  possible 
solution.  But  he  refused  to  admit  it  now.  Endicott 
simply  wasn't  the  sort  to  permit  a  girl  to  make  a 
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mistake.  If  she  had  thought  him  another  man,  he 
would  have  enlightened  her  at  once.  Endicott  was 
a  gentleman. 

Then  why  the  Arnold  Hoban  business?  Morley** 
brow  grew  more  wrinkled.  The  girl,  according  to 
Raoul,  and  to  the  night  clerk,  had  been  a  sort  of 
secretary  to  McCord,  her  uncle.  McCord  was  an  ex¬ 
convict,  u  dangerous  roan,  as  several  murders  had 
proved — that  is,  if  McCord  were  responsible  for  the 
murders.  But  Breen  had  been  slain,  and  Breen  had 
evidently  threatened  McCord,  so  it  was  fair,  for  the 
moment,  to  assume  that  McCord  was  responsible  for 
the  killings. 

Suppose  that  the  girl,  acting  as  her  uncle’s  secre¬ 
tary.  knew  the  sort  of  man  that  he  was,  and  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Endicott?  That  sounded  reasonable.  Endi¬ 
cott  was  a  chivalrous  sort  of  chap,  just  the  one  to  aid 
a  girl.  It  fitted  in  with  what  followed  too.  Grant 
that  this  was  so:  grant  that  the  girl  had  appealed  to 
Endicott,  what  fol lowed  became  understandable. 

Endicott  would  naturally  have  pretended  to  be  an 
old  friend  of  the  girl.  To  avoid  suspicion,  he  would 
pretend  to  have  come  from  the  same  town  as  the 
girl.  He  would  register  as  from  that  town.  Then 
the  girl  would  have  looked  up  the  man  who  sent  the 
photograph  to  her  uncle. 

But  why  wouldn't  Endicott  have  done  that?  Why 
would  he  leave  this  business  to  the  girl?  But 
that  question  couldn’t  be  answered  now.  He  must 
go  ahead  with  his  reasoning  without  trying  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

The  girl,  then,  had  taken,  or  sent,  Breen  to  Endi- 
cott's  apartment  Breen  was  McCord’s  enemy;  at 
any  rate,  his  blackmailer.  That  the  girl  had  lured 
Breen  to  Endieott’s  place  to  be  murdered  was  a 
hypothesis  that  entered  Morley’s  mind  to  be  in¬ 
stantly  rejected.  Endicott  wasn't  that  sort.  He 
would  aid  in  no  evil. 

Endicott,  then,  was  helping  the  girl.  But,  in  some 
way,  her  uncle  had  found  it  out.  The  man  who  had 
traced  Breen  to  his  address  after  the  ex-convict  had 
departed  with  the  girl  might  be  an  emissary  of  Mc¬ 
Cord.  Certainly  either  the  girl  or 
the  man  had  come  from  McCord. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  anything  else. 

And  then — the  killings!  McCord 
was  the  one  to  fear  Breen;  ergo, 

Breen  was  the  one  to  fear  McCord. 

Or,  putting  it  differently,  because 
McCord  was  in  danger  of  some  sort 
of  exposure,  the  man  who  held  the 
threat  over  him  fra  red  his  vengeance. 

THE  girl  did  not  wish  McCord  to 
know  Endicott  for  who  he  was. 

That  was  quite  patently  the  rea¬ 
son  for  Endicott’*  assumption  of 
the  name  of  Arnold  Hoban.  But 
when  McCord  learned  that  the  girl 
had  taken  Breen  to  Endicott  as 
apartment  the  game  was  up.  Mc¬ 
Cord  had  sent  his  men  to  the 
apartment. 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  he 
was  forgetting  something.  He  was 
forgetting  that  the  girl  had  tele¬ 
phoned  the  police  and  told  them 
practically  nothing.  Why  had  she 
withheld  the  reason*  behind  these 
killings? 

And  then  it  came  to  Morley. 

Endicott  had  not  been  killed.  But 
a  man  dressed  in  his  clothing  had 
been  found  dead.  Why?  Because 
Endicott  had  wished  to  blind  the 
police,  to  pretend,  a  murderer, 
that  he  was  himself  dead? 

Morley  shook  his  head.  If  Endi¬ 
cott  could  possibly  be  a  murderer, 
this  theory  might  do.  But.  having 
met  Endicott.  Morley  would  not 
credit  such  a  theory.  The  men  who 
killed  Breen  had  held  Endicott 
prisoner ! 

That  explained  the  girl's  failure 
to  give  the  police  more  informa¬ 
tion.  She  had  hoped  that  the  mur¬ 
derers  would  be  caught  red-handed, 
but  if  they  were  not.  she  did  not 
want  them  to  know  that  she  had 
informed  on  them.  At  least  she  did 
not  want  the  police  to  know  too 
much,  lest  Endicott  be  jeopardised. 

Morley  might  be  a  thousand  miles 
out  of  the  way,  but  he  was  willing 
to  hank  on  it  that  he  was  guessing 
close  to  the  mark.  The  false  Endi¬ 
cott  in  Greenwich — that  body  had 
been  placed  there,  with  Endicott’s  pocketbook  in  the 
clothing,  to  deceive  the  police,  to  make  them  refrain 
from  search  for  Endicott. 

But  Endicott  himself — mentally  Morley  cleared 
him  from  complicity.  He  was  a  victim.  And  he  was 
the  victim  of— whom?  If  the  reporter  should  show 
thia  picture  to  Flynn,  he  would  lose  a  good  story; 


lowe’en  John  gave  you  that?  Do  you  think  he  knows 
this  McCord?’* 

4*I  don’t  know,  but  he  was  a  bit  too  innocent — and 
scared.'* 

"Give  me  two  minutes  with  him/'  said  Flynn 
grimly. 

44 And  I'm  ip  on  it,”  cr.nounced  Morley, 

“Fair  enough/’  said  Flynn.  And  his  voice  did  not 
sound  grudging. 

For  Flynn  was  up  ugainst  it;  his  chief  had  talked 
with  him  ugain  this  evening,  and  it  had  been  a 
sorely  perturbed  lieutenant  that  had  left  the  com¬ 
missioner's  office. 

Jealous  though  Flynri  might  be  of  Morley.  this 
was  a  time  when  he  had  to  put  jealousy  from  him. 
Unless  he  wished  to  lose  his  berth  as  head  of  the 
Detective  Bureau,  he  must  solve  the  Endicott 
mystery,  and  this  he  realized  would  take  more 
brains  than  he  possessed. 

It  was  a  humble  man  that  left  Headquarters  to 
meet  Morley  at  the  saloon  of  Hallowe'en  John. 

Chapter  XVIII :  Suppressed  Xeics 

was  a  story!  Confronted  by  the  lieutenant, 
threatened  with  all  sorts  of  exposure— exposure 
that  would  have  meant  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
denizens  of  the  underworld  whom  he  had  betrayed 
to  the  police-  Hallowe'en  John  had  admitted  that 
he  knew  the  identity  of  the  original  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  ex-convict. 

’’For,  John/*  said  Lieutenant  Flynn,  "I  know  you. 
I  know  you  never  lent  a  dollar  in  your  life  without 
you  had  good  security.  If  Breen  told  you  anything, 
he  told  you  everything,  Y ou’ve  admitted  that  he  said 
he  had  a  scheme.  Now,  he  way  not  have  told  you  who 
was  goin’  to  be  the  victim  of  his  scheme,  but  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  you.  Now,  John,  a  man  pays  sooner  or  later  for 
bein’  a  liar.  You’re  a  liar.  You  may  be  tellln*  the 
truth  now.  But  if  you  are,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  For 
I'm  goin’  to  tip  off  the  right  people  that  you're  a 
stool  pigeon,  and  Gawd  help  you,  John.  What's  this 
guy's  moniker?” 

He  touched  the  photograph.  And 
Hallowe'en  John  weakened. 

"Harmon  Ruydc,  lootnant.  But 
for  God's  sake  don’t  gimme  away 
He’s  killed  Breen,  and — ” 

For  the  third  time  Morley  sat 
him  down  before  his  typewriter. 
It  was  almost  eleven  o'clock,  and 
lie  had  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  which  to  catch  the  presses 
for  the  first  edition. 

But  it  was  a  story!  Harmon 
Kayde— the  great,  almost  mythical, 
international  crook  and  spy — wns 
the  murderer  of  the  Endicott  mys¬ 
tery.  Ia(ila  Kildare— the  mysteri¬ 
ous  girl  in  the  story — too!  Just 
the  thing  to  give  it  the  necessary 
sex  fillip.  Too  bad,  though,  that 
her  name  must  come  out,  that  u 
decent  girl  must  be  subjected  to 
notoriety.  For  a  telegram  from 
Gallipoli*  described  her  as  one  be¬ 
yond  reproach  Still,  she  figured  in 
the  mystery,  and  whether  it  was 
her  fault  or  not.  a  newspaper  man 
can't  be  sentimental.  Besides,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  story  might  induce 
her,  were  she  still  free  to  do  so,  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  denounce  the  man  who 
had  employed  her  as  his  secretary. 

It  was  a  corking  story.  Morley 
told  himself  for  the  twentieth  time. 
And  he  was  writing  it  well  too.  If 
only  he  could  descry  some  reason 
for  McCord’s — or  Harmon  ttayde’s 
-employing  the  girl  in  the  first 
place!  The  Galli polls  telegram  said 
that  Curzon  McCord  had  posed  as 
an  old  friend  of  the  orphan  Kil¬ 
dare  girl.  He  loved  her!  That  was 
it.  For  why  should  a  crook  want 
an  honest  girl  aB  his  secretary? 
Loved  her! 

Well,  and  his  face  dropped  a  bit, 
he  must  leave  this  deduction  ouL  nf 
his  yam,  but  it  would  do;  it  would 
do.  And  the  other  papers  would 
have  so  very  little  on  iL  He  was 
swinging  into  his  introduction, 
writing  against  time,  when  his  desk 
telephone  jangled. 

Impatiently  he  answered  it. 
"Hello,  hello!” 

“Mr.  Rodney  Morley?” 

"Yes.  Who's  thia,  please?” 

"Robert  Colroy  talking.” 

"Yes.”  Morley  knew  the  name,  recognixcd  the 
voice  now. 

"You  knew,  of  course.  Mr.  Morley.  that  I'd  with¬ 
drawn  from  private  business-" 

"Certainly.”  {Continued  on  page  24) 


Morley  read  the  most  important  message  since  the  declaration  of  tear 


“On  the  level.  And,  without  sending  that  picture 
all  over  the  country,  I  don't  see  a  chance — " 

“How  about  Hallowe’en  John?”  asked  Morley. 
"Where  does  he  come  in?" 

"He  told  me  Breen's  address." 

"Oh-ho.  So  that's  how  you  beat  us  up  there.  I 
hand  it  to  you,  Morley.  Y'ou’rc  some  guy!  Hal- 


but  without  knowledge  of  who  the  photographed  ex¬ 
convict  was,  his  good  story  lacked  point.  Flynn  would 
give  it  to  the  other  newspaper  men.  but— Flynn 
ought  to  have  it,  after  all. 

AND  as  he  reached  this  point  in  his  reasonings  the 
telephone  on  hi*  desk  rang.  It  was  Flynn. 

"Just  a  word,  Morley.  The  coon  servant  is  con¬ 
scious.  You  can  see  him.  But  he  don't  know  much. 

I'll  give  It  to  you  now  if  you  want." 

“Go  ahead,"  grunted  Morley. 

"Girl  named  MIsb  Kildare  sent  Breen  to  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Before  thia  Mr.  Samuel  Whitney  had  been 
there.  Endicott  had  been  captured  by  u  guy  named 
McCord.  Fabian  tried  to  trace  McCord's  trunk*. 
Failed.  Came  back.  Taking  care  of  Breen  when 
bell  rang.  Men  came  in  and  knocked  him  out  and 
killed  Breen.  Doesn’t  know  any  more  than  that. 

Ain’t  safe  to  question  him  further.  He’*  kinda  low 
still.  On  the  level,  what  do  you  make  of  it?  Sounds 
like  a  pipe  dream.  I’ve  had  men  up  at  the  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  a  couple  of  clerks  from  there  been 
to  see  me.  You  saw  them  first,  though.  What  do 
you  make  of  it?  Endicott,  a  guy  like  that,  hom¬ 
ing  into  the  affuir,  changing  hi*  name?  Tell  me,  TT 
Morley.” 

Flynn's  voice  was  pleading.  If  Morley  was 
puzzled,  the  lieutenant  of  detectives  was  mysti¬ 
fied.  He  had  not  put  things  together  as  Morley 
had  done. 

"May  I  go  over  your  Rogue*'  Gallery,  heulenunt?” 
asked  the  reporter.  "After  that  I  may  be  able  to 
tell  you.” 

"Nothing  doing.  I  know.  That  photograph  of 
the  convict.  The  Art  Photo  people  didn’t  tell  me 
they'd  sold  a  copy  to  you  I  might  have  known  it, 
though.  I've  been  over  the  gallery.  No  one  like  it 
there.  Old-time  stuff.  Another  State,  I  think.  But 
you  know  who  he  is — he’s  the  uncle  of  the  girl  Endi¬ 
cott  was  talking  to— the  samd  girl  that  phoned  here 
last  night.  Morley,  what  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"You  don't  know  who  McCord  is?  On  the  level?” 
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BUSINESS  IN  WAR  TIME 

A  page  edited  by  the  Business  Department 


of  Collier  fs,  The  National  Weekly 


Are  You  in  Favor  of  the  N.T.  M.? 


Till*',  question  of  a  National  Trade- 
Mark  has  been  so  much  discussed 
in  business  papers  of  late  that 
now  it  is  familiarly  known  by  its  in¬ 
itials — the  N.  T.  M. 

At  present  thdre  is  a  bill  before  Con¬ 
gress  “to  authorize  the  adoption,  reg¬ 
istration  and  protection  of  a  national 
trade-mark  to  distinguish  merchandise 
manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
I’nitcd  States  of  America  and  used  in 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.” 

It  will  be  remembered  by  faithful 
readers  of  Collier’s  that  four  years  ago 
we  started  a  vigorous  campaign  to  re¬ 
move  the  prejudice  against  goods  made 

in  America  and  show  the  follv  of  the 

# 

snobbish  preference  for  certain  products 
simply  because  they  bore  a  foreign 
name  or  laliel. 

At  that  time,  with  President  Wilson 
advising  us  to  observe  strict  neutrality, 
there  were  very  few  who  dreamed 
that  we  would  ever  be  at  actual  war 
with  Germany.  Yet  Collier’s  first  page 
in  its  “Made  in  America”  campaign, 
published  on  October  3d,  1914,  con¬ 
tains  words  which  now  seem  prophetic: 

“Those  of  us  who  have  been  buying 
all  we  could  abroad  will  have  to  get 
things  here  or  go  without.  The  war 
enables  us  to  raise  many  of  our  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriotic- 
act.  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  our 
interest  better. 

“This  war  is  going  to  furnish  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  to  Americans  in  the 
superiority  of  their  own  products. 

“When  the  American  public  realizes 
the  true  situation  it  will  respond  whole¬ 
heartedly.  Manufacturers  of  woolens, 
silks,  cottons,  glassware,  cutlery,  dyes, 
toys,  hats,  perfumes,  toilet  goods  and 
other  things  we  have  persistently  im¬ 
ported  will  for  the  first  time  have  a 


market  that  approaches  its  full  possi¬ 
bilities.” 

****** 

It  was  in  response  to  the  Collier 
campaign  that,  some  time  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of.  1914,  the  Detroit  Chamber  of 
Commerce  originated  a  plan  for  distin¬ 
guishing  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  products 
by  a  uniform  trade-mark.  And  this 
live  organization  also  offered  a  prize 
of  £500  for  the  best  design  for  such  a 
trade-mark. 

Now,  four  years  later,  the  campaign 
has  at  last  borne  fruit  and  there  is  an 
actual  bill  advocating  the  use  of  a 
national  trade-mark  now  awaiting  the 
decision  of  Congress. 

****** 

The  proposal  to  use  a  National 
Trade-Mark,  however,  has  not  met 
with  unqualified  approval.  Certain 
leading  manufacturers,  owners  of  their 
own  trade-marks  which  through  heavy 
advertising  and  high  standards  of  mer¬ 
chandise  have  become  favorably  known 
and  popular  in  foreign  markets,  feci 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  them  to 
allow  any  manufacturer  of  any  grade 
of  merchandise  to  compete  with  them 
under  the  general  National  Trade- 
Mark  of  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  “What 
is  the  use  of  all  our  years  of  effort  in 
establishing  ourselves  in  these  foreign 
markets,”  they  ask,  “if  anyone  else 
can  come  along  and  compete  with  us 
on  equal  grounds  because  he  is  licensed 
to  use  the  same  general  trade-mark?” 

The  Department  of  Commerce  an¬ 
swers  this  objection  ina special  bulletin. 
The  manufacturer  who  has  already 
established  his  trade-mark  abroad  will 
get  the  National  Trade-Mark  as  addi¬ 
tional  protection.  This  will  mean  a 
great  deal  after  the  war.  For  Germany 
will  be  desperate  for  business — and,  in 
the  past,  Germany  has  not  hesitated 


to  imitate  and  burglarize  private  Amer¬ 
ican  brands  and  trade-marks.  But  it 
is  hoped  that  the  National  Trade- 
Mark  will  be  protected  in  some  way 
so  that  this  cannot  be  done. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  goes  on  to  say,  that  only 
those  manufacturers  whose  merchan¬ 
dise  deserves  the  National  Trade-Mark 
will  be  licensed  to  use  it.  It  will  be  a 
mark  of  honor,  of  superior  goods,  and 
recognizable  as  such. 

****** 

There  are  of  course  many  points  to 
be  settled  before  the  National  Trade- 
Mark  is  decided  upon.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  who  through  initiative  and  the 
merit  of  their  products  have  already 
established  themselves  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  deserve  some  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
national  trade  advantages  in  a  Na¬ 
tional  Trade-Mark. 

Perhaps  the  French  way,  as  a  writer 
in  “Printers’  Ink”  says,  would  be  the 
best  way  for  us  to  adopt.  The  French 
National  Trade-Mark  is  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  of  manu¬ 
facturers  instead  of  the  Government . 
Only  those  manufacturers  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  pass  a  severe  quality  test  will  be 
permitted  to  use  the  trade-mark  and 
then  not  only  the  National  Trade-Mark 
but  also  the  names  of  all  manufac¬ 
turers  entitled  to  use  it  will  be  widely 
advertised  in  foreign  markets. 

But  out  of  the  cloud  of  discussion 
which  at  present  obscures  the  subject 
of  a  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  trade-mark 
one  fact  stands  clear:  The  war  has 
acted  as  a  forcing  plant  in  getting 
Americans  to  recognize  the  merit  of 
goods  made  in  their  own  country  and 
in  broadening  tremendously  the  after- 
thc-war  markets  for  American  goods 
in  foreign  countries. 


And  after  the  uar.  remember,  ite  t till  have  Bhips  enough  to  carry  merchandise  "Made  in 
U.  S.  A  "  to  every  corner  of  the  earth  whether,  in  fact ,  nationally  trade-marked  or  not 
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THE  BIRD  OF  SERBIA 


to  be  philosophic*!;  ‘Well,  when  a  little  female  looks 
as  angelic  as  my  Mara,  naturally  we  expect  her  to 
think  like  an  angel  tco ' 

“At  this  Mara’s  anger  departed  as  quickly  aa  it 
had  come.  •There!’  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  kissing  him  upon  both  cheeks, 
'there  spoke  my  own  dear  Gavrilo!  Poor  Gavrilo! 
What  have  I  been  saying?  You  know  I  love  the 
Serbs  no  less  than  you  do*  You  do  know  it,  don't 
you?  Well,  then,  say  so!' 

'God  forbid  that  I  should  believe  otherwise!*  an- 
a  we  red  Gavrilo,  kissing  her  in  return. 

"As  I  left  them  I  thought  to  myself  that  with 
Mara's  temperament,  to  say  nothing  of  the  'hun¬ 
dreds  of  children'  she  promised  him,  Cavrilo's  mar¬ 
ried  life  would  not  prove  monotonous,  whatever  else 
it  might  be.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
full  and  winter,  I  saw  them  again,  they  seemed  as 
happy  as  a  pair  of  wild  birds. 

“Arriving  at  the  little  hotel  In  the  early  part  of 
June,  1914,  I  found  them  all  full  of  plans  for  a 
great  fete  to  be  celebrated  on  Vidov-dan — Kossovo 
Day — June  2R.  *This  day  might  he  called  the  Serbian 
Fourth  of  July,  but  it  partakes  also  of  the  character 
of  our  Memorial  Day.  for  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
that  tragic  event  in  Serbian  history,  the  Battle  of 
Kossovo,  in  which  the  Turks  defeated  the  Serb*  in 
1389,  leaving  the  entire  Serbian  nobility  dead  upon 
the  held.  That  is  one  reason  why  Serbia  ha*  no 
nobles  to-day.  'Kossovo'  means  *the  Held  of  the  black 
bird,*  the  Are*  being  a  black  songbird.  But  this  was 
to  be  no  ordinary  celebration  of  the  holiday,  for  in 
the  Balkan  War  of  the  two  preceding  years  Serbia 
had  consummated  her  independence  and  humbled 
the  Turks,  and  a  part  of  the  Serbian  racial  dream 
whs  thereby  realized.  Mara,  Gavrilo,  and  their 
parent*  united  in  urging  me  to  return  for  the  fes¬ 
tival,  and  before  departing  I  agreed  to  do  so. 

“fT^RUK  to  my  word,  I  arrived  several  days  ahead 
*•  of  time.  Gavrilo  had  not  returned  from  the 
academy  when  I  reached  the  hotel,  but  Michael  and 
Stana  gave  me  a  warm  welcome  and  produced  the 
costumes  they  wero  intending  to  wear,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  Stana  said  I  ought  to  have  a  costume  too — 
that  even  though  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  born  a  Serb,  they  proposed  to  adopt  me. 

•"But  you  should  see  Mara’s  costume!*  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  when  I  admired  her*-  'It  is  n  true  Ser¬ 
bian  dreBS,  very  old,  which  came  to  her  from  her 
great-grandmother.  Such  beautiful  embroidery  you 
never  saw.' 

"That  made  a  good  excuse  for  me  to  go  and  see 
Mara,  whom  I  found  sewing  in  the  little  garden 
behind  the  house.  The  costume,  which  she  showed 
me.  was  indeed  beautiful,  and  I  admired  it  in 
terms  which  were,  I  hope,  sufficiently  extravagant 
to  please  even  a  girl  as  exacting  as  she. 

"While  talking  with  her  I  observed  a 
bird  cage  hanging  on  a  hook  by  the  win¬ 
dow  and,  never  having  noticed  it  before, 
asked  if  she  had  n  new  bird. 

"In  reply  *he  merely  nodded,  without 
looking  up  from  her  work. 

*'I  strolled  over  and  looked  at  the  bird 
41  ‘Why/  I  said,  ‘thi*  bird  appears  to  be 
a  An*.  Maro.’  Probably  there  was  a  note 
of  surprise  in  my  voice,  for  the  Aro*  is  like 
our  starling  and  is  not  supposed  to  live  in 
captivity. 

"Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  a*  she  looked 
up  at  me.  'My  relative  who  ia  employed 
in  the  railway  caught  this  bird  a  few 
days  since,  placed  it  in  a  cage,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  me.  And  if  hr  is  a  hand¬ 
some  young  fellow,  am  I  to  be  censured 
for  that?  I  am  not  his  mother  nor  yet 
his  father.  I  did  not  make  him  hand¬ 
some!  And  even  so,  what  is  a  little  bird, 
to  make  words  and  black  looks  over?' 

“  'You  mean  that  Gavrilo  ia  annoyed?* 

“  'Since  this  bird  came,'  she  returned. 

*1  have  heard  of  nothing  else.  He  begs  me 
to  let  it  go.  He  insist*  that  it  will  die. 

He  says  the  man  who  gave  it  me  is  cruel 
and  that  I  am  cruel  too.* 

M  ‘Then  why  not  release  it?'  I  suggested. 

*lt  is  dying  in  the  cage,  Maro.* 

“  *l*et  it  die,  then!'  she  cried,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tear*. 

"  'Now,  Maro/  I  urged  when  the  parox¬ 
ysm  had  abated,  'what  is  all  this  about?’ 

“'Well,*  she  gulped,  wiping  her  eyes,  *a 
girl  must  have  a  little  character,  must  she 
not?  She  must  makr  up  her  own  mind 
occasionally  about  some  little  thing!  Is 
not  that  true?  Is  the  man  sl*e  love*  to 
tell  her  when  to  draw  in  her  breath  and 
when  to  let  it  go  again7  Is  he  to  tell  her 
when  to  wink  her  eyes?  Ts  she  to  cease 
to  think  and  do  only  as  be  think*? 


ConiiMmmd  from  papr  7 

Hero  came  thi*  young  man 

—  with  the  jy  miserable  bird. 

I  desired  it  not.  Then  came  Ga¬ 
vrilo,  black  /  ®nd  •n*ry  like 

a  storm  out  of  l  the  mountains, 

ordering  me  to  !  ’  let  ^e  ^irc*  K*>- 

I  wished  to  do  /  *a  Gavrilo  said, 

but  a  *  my  wjf/WfwT^/  relative  had 
caught  it  and^^/Hiu*"7  given  it  to  me 

I  felt  I  should  - ^  first  speak  to 

him.  Besides,  he  is  older 

and  knows  a  great  deal,  being  in  the  Government 
railroads.  And  what  did  be  say?  "Maro."  he  said, 
"you  do  as  you  wish.  If  you  wish  to  be  a  little 
fool,  humor  this  boy.  He  is  spoiled.  He  has  every¬ 
thing  a*  he  desire*  it.  They  say  you  are  to  marry 
him.  Very  we IL  But  if  you  think  alwaya  with  hi* 
mind,  and  hold  no  ideas  of  your  own,  I  tell  you  you 
will  make  a  wife  no  better  than  one  of  those  stupid 
Turkish  women."  .  .  .  That  is  why  I  determined 
to  retain  the  bird  There  is  a  kos  in  every  second 
tree.  Well,  then,  is  it  not  better  that  this  one  die 
than  that  my  aoul  shall  wither?  Why  should  I  be 
called  Mara  if  I  shall  no  longer  be  a  separate  being, 
but  only  Gavrilo  in  another  body?* 

MAs  she  finished,  we  heard  Gavrilo  calling  her 
name  from  the  street,  and  a  moment  later  he  came 
in  through  the  garden  gate. 

"I  saw  at  once  that  he  wan  agitated. 

“'So  you  have  come!*  he  cried,  seizing  my  hands. 
'But,  alas,  my  friend,  it  is  in  vain!  You  have 
heard  the  evil  tidings?’ 

“'You  mean  about—?'  I  had  almost  said  'about 
the  bird,*  but  fortunately  he  Interrupted,  ex¬ 
claiming: 

"'Yes,  about  the  festival.' 

'"What  tidings?*  demanded  Mara. 

"Gavrilo  threw  his  arms  above  his  head  in  a 
gesture  of  helpless  fury. 

'"Those  prorlet  e  nhi'iibe!'  he  burst  out.  'They 
issued  an  edict  only  an  hour  ago,  forbidding  en¬ 
tirely  our  festival  of  Vidov-dan!* 

“  'No!*  cried  Mara,  dismayed,  half  rialng  from 
her  seat. 

'"Yes.  There  shall  be  no  celebration — not  for 
the  Serbs.  Nothing!  Attempts  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  will  result  In  arrest.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  place  of  our  festival  there  will  upon 
that  day  be  extensive  maneuvers  of  the  Austrian 
army  and  that  Grand  Headquarters  will  be  here  in 
our  city.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
Archduke  himself  will  come  and  hold  the  review. 
Could  anything  be  devised  more  to  insult  us  upon 
our  national  holiday?  Oh,  of  what  vile  tricks  are 
not  these  accursed  nhvabe  capable?' 

“*I  am  surprised.'  1  said,  'that  the  Archduke 
would  be  party  to  a  thing  of  this  kind,  for  it  is 


understood  that  he  is  pro-Serb.  Certainly  his  wife 
is  a  Slav.' 

'"The  more  shame  to  her,  then,  for  marrying 
him,'  said  Gavrilo,  with  a  shrug.  'He  is  the  spawn 
of  an  autocrat  who  is  in  turn  the  spawn  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  autocrats.  Scratch  them  and  they  are 
all  the  same.  They  play  the  game  of  empire — the 
dirty  game  of  holding  together,  against  their  will, 
the  people  of  seven  races  in  Austria-Hungary;  grind¬ 
ing  them  down,  humiliating  them,  keeping  them 
afraid.  No  man,  no  group  of  men,  should  have 
such  power!  It  is  medieval,  grotesque,  wictcd!' 

"'Mora  than  that,’  put  in  Mara,  'it  is  unwise. 
They  take  a  poor  way  to  gain  favor  with  us  Serbs. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  it  safe  for  the  Arch¬ 
duke  to  come  here.' 

“'And  there,  my  mOn/  he  declared,  with  a  shrewd, 
sinister  smile,  ‘your  judgment  is  perhaps  better  than 
even  you  yourself  suppose.  I  hope  he  will  know 
enough  to  stay  away.  Otherwise  he  may  indeed 
become  indisposed  after  his  arrival/ 

"What  do  you  mean,  Gavrilo?*  1  asked. 

'"That  the  air  of  this  place  is  not  good  for  Aus¬ 
trian  royalties  just  now/  he  said.  ‘It  is  Serbian 
air.  There  are  tha  germs  of  freedom  in  it,  and 
such  germs  are  more  dangerous  to  autocrats  than 
those  of  kuffa — cholera.' 

"'Be  frank/  I  urged.  'Do  you  mean  that  the 
Archduke's  life  is  threatened?* 

"  ‘It  is  known.'  he  replied,  'that  the  governor  has 
received  warning  letters.  The  Archduke  is  advised 
not  to  appear  here  on  our  holiday.  One  under¬ 
stands.  moreover,  that  the  Austrian  secret  police 
concur  in  this  advice.  Which  shows  that  the  fllthy 
beasts  are  not  so  stupid  as  they  might  be.’ 

'"Assure  me,  Gavrilo/  Mara  broke  In,  'that  your 
comitajia  has  nought  to  do  with  thi*  threat!' 

"‘Long  ago,'  he  answered,  ’I  promised  you  that 
while  you  love  me  I  will  not  actively  participate  in 
anything  violent.  You  may  be  sure,  Maro,  wtfiy, 
that  I  shall  keep  my  word/ 

"'You  keep  your  word  always,'  she  replied,  'but 
these  threat*  disturb  me  and  I  gain  comfort  from 
your  reassurance*/ 

walked  slowly  over  and  looked  into 
^  the  bird  cage. 

“  ‘Ygo  “re  certain,  then,  that  you  do  requite  my 
affection?'  he  asked  her  over  his  shoulder. 

"  'You  are  well  aware/  she  said,  ‘that  I  worship 
you/ 

“‘Would  that  I  were  as  well  aware  of  it/  he  re¬ 
turned,  ‘a*  that  I  am  nothing  to  be  worshiped.1 
Then  after  a  pause  he  added:  ‘If  you  do  love  me, 
why  not  release  this  poor  bird?  Sec  how  wretch¬ 
edly  it  huddles.  Its  eyea  are  becoming  dull.  It  will 
surely  die.  How  can  we  Serbs  talk  of  freedom  for 
ourselves,  yet  hold  this  wild  creature  pris¬ 
oner?  And  of  all  birds,  a  koa — the  bird 
of  Kooaovo!  Fcrmit  me  to  open  the  door 
of  the  cage.  Maro.  I.et  us  celebrate  the 
Serbian  holiday  by  liberating  the  poor 
kon,  Sbvnbc  cannot  prevent  that,  with  ull 
their  edicts.' 

"Mara  looked  black. 

"'The  holiday  is  not  yet  here!'  said 
she. 

"‘When  the  day  comes,'  he  answered, 
‘the  ko*  will  be  dead/  , 

"'I  wish  it  were  already  dead!'  she 
exclaimed  petulantly.  *1  wish  1  had 
never  seen  the  accursed  thing.  It  has 
brought  me  only  sorrow.' 

"  'Then,'  I  interjected,  'why  not  let  it 
fly  away?’ 

'"I  have  told  you  both/  she  answered 
angrily.  ‘Thi*  mean*  more  to  me  than 
the  life  or  death  of  a  bird.  It  is  a  sym¬ 
bol.  I  have  the  feeling  that  if  it  were  to 
fly  away  all  my  will  power  would  fly 
with  it-' 

'"And  to  me  also.'  returned  the  boy 
solemnly,  ‘this  means  more  than  the  life 
or  death  of  a  bird.  And  likewise  to  me 
the  Aro*  is  a  symbol.  It  should  be  so  to 
every  Serb.  Think  of  Ko**ovo!  This  is  a 
bird  linked  with  our  racial  aspirations. 
If  we  free  this  one,  we  may,  perhaps,  our¬ 
selves  deserve  freedom.  Otherwise,  what 
dn  we  deserve?  Do  we  merit  more  than 
wc  ourselves  give?* 

"Having  witnessed  Mara's  agitation 
when  she  first  told  me  of  their  differ¬ 
ences  over  the  bird,  I  would  now  have 
stopped  Gavrilo  could  1  have  signaled 
him,  but  he  was  engaged  in  putting  some 
green  learw  through  the  door  of  the  cage 
As  he  finished  speaking,  Mura  rose, 
dropped  her  sewing  upon  the  ground,  and 
bursting  into  tears  ran  into  the  house. 
*"M«ro,  mil* t*  Gavrilo  cried,  attempt- 
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The  Solid  Tire’s  Best  Field 


f  I  A  H  E,  two  major  types  of  Goodyear 
A  Truck  Tires —  Pneumatic  Cords 
and  S-V  Solids — find  their  greatest 
usefulness  in  separate  and  clearly  de¬ 
fined  classes  of  service. 

The  best  field  for  the  solid  tire  is  on 
trucks  operating  in  restricted  areas, 
carrying  coal,  sand,  lime,  cement 
and  similar  dense  and  heavy  loads. 

For  short  hauls,  through  congested 
traffic,  where  slow  speeds  are  necessary, 
the  solid  tire  unquestionably  serves 
economically  and  well. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  truck  tire 
employed  in  such  service  are  long 
tread  wear,  freedom  from  chipping 
and  cutting,  and  resistance  to  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  base. 

The  experience  of  users  shows  that 
Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Truck  Tires 


embody  these  essentials  in  an  extreme 
degree. 

They  wear  long  and  persistently, 
defeat  ordinary  abrasion  and  damage, 
and  by  our  advanced  manufacturing 
process  tire  and  base  are  fused  into 
an  almost  indissoluble  unit. 

The  best  proof  of  their  merit  is  their 
performance  in  actual  service,  where 
mileages  up  to  20,000  on  country 
routes  and  40,000  in  city  usage  are 
not  uncommon. 

Goodyear  S-V  Solid  Truck  Tires  art 
subject  to  constant  and  intensive  test¬ 
ing  under  our  own  auspices,  that  no 
opportunity  for  betterment  may  pass 
unimproved. 

This  affords  the  motor  truck  user 
yet  another  firm  assurance  of  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  he  buys. 
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iug  to  catch  her;  hut  the  floor  slammed  in  hia 
face. 

“He  was  white  a*  he  turned  to  me.  ‘Tell  me,'  He 
cfied  in  a  tone  childlike  and  baffled,  ‘can  anyone  un¬ 
derstand  the  ways  of  woman?  ...  1  believe,'  he  said 

reflectively,  '‘that  if  one  could  but  understand  Mara, 
one  could  understand  all  the  riddles  of  the  nge*.’ 

“I  left  Gavrilo  in  the  garden.  At  dinner  UuP 
night  he  was  not  with  us.  1  did  not  see  him  aguin 
until  next  evening,  when  I  came  upon  him  whisper 
ing  with  three  young  men  upon  the  stairs.  As  I 
passed  them  they  became  silent,  nor  did  I  like  the 
nervous  smile  with  which  Gavrilo  greeted  me. 

On  the  day  following  1  saw  him  go  into  a  _ 

katana  .with  the  same  youths-  1  think  he 
also  saw  me.  and  from  the  haste  with  which 
he  moved  into  the  little  cafe  I  gathered  the 
impression  that  he  was  avoiding  me. 

“On  the  day  before  the  maneuvers  I  cor 
nered  him  after  luncheon.  Clearly  hr  was 
keyed  to  a  highly  nervous  tension. 

*'  ‘Gavrilo,'  I  said,  ‘do  not  tell  me  anything 
you  do  not  wish  to.  I  have  no  desire  to  pr> 
into  your  affairs.  But  I  beg  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  Mara  and  your  promise  to  her,  and  not 
to  become  entangled  in  any  rash  escapade.* 

“For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  at  me 
without  answering.  It  was  as  though  he 
was  carefully  formulating  a  reply.  Then 
he  said: 

•“I  Aoce  remembered.  I  have  positively 
refused  to  participate  In  certain  matters  in 
which  I  have  been  pressed  to  become  active 
At  this  moment  that  is  all  that  I  am  enabled 
to  say/ 

“‘It  is  all  I  desire  to  know/  I  said.  ‘Tell 
me,  what  of  Mara?' 

“.'All  is  well  between  us/  he  returned,  'so 
long  as  one  mentions  not  the  bird/ 

"T  ATKR  I  found  them  together  in  the  gar- 
-Li  den.  Mara  was,  as  usual,  sewing. 

While  I  sat  and  talked  with  her,  Gavrilo 
started  picking  fresh  leaves  to  pul  into  the 
bird  cage.  Mara,  who  had  been  telling  me 
how,  upon  the  morrow,  the  Serbs  were  to 
leave  their  abutters  closed  all  day,  so  that 
they  should  not  see  the  Austrians,  ceased  to 
speak  as  Gavrilo  began  gathering  the  leaves, 
and  watched  him  narrowly  for  a  moment. 

M ‘Gavrilo,'  she  said,  'please  put  no  more 
leaves  into  the  cage.' 
u  ‘Why  not?* 

“'Because  it  is  not  well  for  him.  He  has 
been  pecking  at  the  leaves  and  I  think  they 
poison  him/ 

“‘No/  said  Gavrilo. 

“‘Yes/  she  insisted.  #He  appears  miser¬ 
able  to-day/ 

*  ‘But  naturally  !*  returned  the  youth.  ‘That 
is  not  new.  He  is  dying.  See  how  he  is 
huddled  with  closed  eyes  In  the  comer  of 
the  cage/  As  he  spoke  he  plucked  another 
leaf. 

“Mara's  expression  became  ominous. 

'•  'If  he  should  die,'  she  said  in  a  quaver¬ 
ing  voice,  ‘it  will  be  because  of  the  leaves 
which  you  have  given  him!' 

“  'Impossible/  Gavrilo  replied.  'Does  not  a 
bird  live  among  the  leaves?' 

“‘I  tell  you/  she  exclaimed,  ‘I  have  asked 
the  old  bird  man  about  it.  He  saya  some 
leaves  are  good  and  some  are  not.  He  is  com¬ 
ing  this  evening  to  see  the  Aron  and  give  it 
medicine  in  its  water/ 

“I  was  relieved  when  Gavrilo  pressed  the 
point  no  farther,  but  dropped  the  fresh  leaves 
on  the  ground.  Feeling  that  a  situation  had 
hern  narrowly  averted,  I  thought  best  to 
leave  them  together, 

“That  evening,  as  I  was  walking  toward 
the  Hotel  from  the  square  at  the  center  of  the 
town,  I  saw  him  coming  out  of  the  kaftina 
with  several  of  the  youths  I  had  come  to  rec- 
ogniie  as  his  friends.  He  Joined  me  and  we 
walked  along  together.  At  Mara's  garden  gate  he 
halted,  staying:  ‘Let  us  enter  and  see  the  poor  bint4 
*“No*  Gavrilo.'  I  said  warningly.  ‘It  is  not  the 
bird  we  go  to  see,  but  Mara.' 

'“So  be  it/  he  replied.  'I-et  us  then  visit  Mara/ 
“Mara  was  not  in  the  garden.  Cavrilo  called  her 
name.  She  answered  from  the  house,  and  a  moment 
later  came  out  to  meet  us 

“As  she  emerged  I  saw  her  glance  at  the  bird 
rage.  Then  she  gave  a  startled  cry 

“‘Look!'  she  wailed.  ‘The  Aim  is  dead!* 

“It  was  true;  there  lay  thr  bird  upon  its  buck 
among  the  dry  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

“For  a  time  we  stood  in  silence,  regarding  it 
through  the  bars.  1  knew  that  Gavrilo  and  Mara 
were  Ailed  with  emotion,  and  for  ray  own  part  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  how  much  the  death  of  the  bird 
segmed  to  mean  to  me.  When,  a  day  or  two  before, 
they  had  spoken  of  symbolism  in  connection  with  the 
la*,  I  knew  what  they  meant,  but  did  not  feel  it:  yet 
now  I  felt  it  strongly,  a*  though  I  myself  were  a 


Serb,  with  a  Serb's  vision  and  superstition.  It  was 
not  a  dead  bird  that  1  saw,  hut  a  climax  in  a  parable 
~a  story  of  scriptural  flavor,  fraught  with  uncanny 
meaning. 

“Gavrilo  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  'Po«r  k*M,n  he  said  in  a  low.  tragic  tone.  ‘It  is 
free  at  last  It  was  written  that  it  should  not  be 
captive  when  to-morrow  dawns.' 

“‘What  do  you  mean?’  demanded  Mara. 

“‘I  told  you  it  was  destined  to  die  unless  you 
let  it  go,'  he  answered  gently. 

“  ‘And  as  I  would  not  let  it  go,’  she  retorted,  ‘you 


CAGES 

(To  B  fife*  Payne) 

By  MARION  PATTON  WALDRON 

He  wandered  free  in  the  forest 
And  heard  the  thrushes  s ing. 

And  saw  the  tanager  dartle. 

Shading  h«  goUlen  wing, 

And  furry  ones, punting  and  cunous-eyed. 
And  every  wilding  thing. 

He  aul^ed  u/ith  joy  in  the  forest 
Till  he  came  to  a  break  tn  the  trees. 
A  htuldJed  house  and  two  caged  swallows 
Sick  to  fly  forth  at  their  ease. 

And  he  cned:  "I  would  have  no  cages  - 
Cages  are  not  for  these." 

Where  men  have  found  shelter  in  cities 
He  wandered  free  and  u'ide. 

>(ou'  unth  the  guests  at  the  revel. 

Wow  unth  the  beggars  outside — 

All  of  them  moving  u'lth  fetterless  tread; 

“beautiful  people!"  he  cned 
Till  he  came  to  a  place  of  granite 
Where  creatures  shut  in  a  pen 
Beat  their  souls  out  against  the  bars; 

Broken,  he  stared,  and  then 
Thundered.  “Away  unth  cages.1 
Cages  are  not  for  men/” 


desired  that  it  should  die.  in  ucrordancr  with 
your  prophecy!  Yes.  that  is  it!  You  made  it  die! 
You  placed  the  leave*,  of  henbane  in  its  cage  and 

killed  it!' 

•“You  are  excited,  Maru/  he  returned.  ‘You  must 
know  that  I  desired  the  poor  bird  to  live.  Let  us 
dig  a  little  grave  here  in  the  garden  and  bury  it, 
and  cease  to  *p«ak  of  it  until  we  arc  calmer.  Wc 
are  overwrought —both  of  us — because  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  to-morrow  Where  is  the  spade?* 

“  'Do  not  touch  the  konV  she  commanded.  'It 
•*hall  not  be  buried  yet  * 

-•Why  not?'  I  interposed.  ‘It  will  be  better  for 
us  all/ 

““The  old  bud  man  comes  this  evening/  Morn 
flung  back  He  will  look  at  the  bird  and  know  that 
Gavrilo  has  poisoned  it  with  henbane.' 

“"But,  Maro/  I  returned,  'Gavrilo  has  said  that 
he  did  nnt.  You  know  that  he  is  truthful/ 

'“His  words  mean  nothing!'  she  cried.  'Am  I  nnt 
a  Serb?  Do  I  not  read  the  mennings  in  events? 


Gavrilo  lie*.  Gavrilo  killed  the  kat.  He  U  a  mur¬ 
derer.  I  hate  him!' 

'“Ah!’  he  exclaimed.  ‘You  give  me  the  truth  at 
last!* 

“‘Yes.  the  truth!' 

“‘So  much  the  better  that  1  know  In  time!'  cried 
Gavrilo,  and  without  another  word  he  ran  franti¬ 
cally  from  the  garden. 

"A*  for  Mara,  she  seemed  almost  on  the  brink  of 
madness,  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  there 
trying  to  reason  with  her,  calm  her,  make  htfr  see 
the  folly  and  danger  of  what  she  had  done.  By  the 
time  her  passion  had  abated  the  late  June 
twilight  had  settled  over  the  town.  Presently 
I  heard  the  garden  gate  open,  and  a  moment 
later  a  venerable  Serb  appeared. 

“  'Wait!'  Mara  said  to  me.  'Now  you  shall 
learn  that  I  was  right!’ 

“Then,  to  the  old  man,  she  said:  ‘You  are 
too  late  to  cure  my  bird,  but  you  ure  not  too 
late  to  tell  me  from  what  cause  came  its 
death.  Look  at  this  leaf  that  was  placed  in 
its  cage.  Is  not  that  the  henbane?' 

“The  old  man  took  the  leaf,  inspected  it, 
and  shook  his  head 

“‘No/  said  he.  'Let  me  see  the  bird/ 

“  ‘It  lie*  there  in  the  cage.' 

“He  opened  the  cage  door  and,  reaching 
in.  removed  the  little  body. 

“'Ah/  he  said,  ‘a  Icon.  Do  you  not  Icnow. 
my  child,  that  birds  of  this  species  cannot 
long  survive  captivity?' 

“Mara  hung  her  head. 

*' ‘I  have  heard  it  said/  she  answered  In  a 
low  voice. 

M  *To  imprison  wild  birds  is  cruel,'  re¬ 
marked  the  old  bird  man.  'Theac  birds,  In 
particular,  are  the  Serbs  of  the  air.  They 
arc  descended  from  birds  that  w»w  the  field 
of  Koasovo.  They  desire  only  to  be  free.' 
Then,  as  Mara  did  not  reply,  he  said  :  'Bring 
a  light/ 

“She  went  into  the  house  and  emerged 
with  a  lamp,  placing  It  upon  a  table  near 
the  door.  The  old  bird  man  sat  down  beside 
the  table  and,  holding  the  bird  near  the  light, 
brushed  back  the  soft  plumage  of  its  breast, 
much  in  the  manner  of  peasant  mother* 
whom  one  sees,  occasionally,  searching  with 
unpleasant  suggestiveneas  in  their  children's 
hair. 

'“Look/  he  said,  ‘tf>®  bird  would  have  died 
of  these,  even  had  it  survived  captivity.  It 
is  covered  with  animalcubr.  In  a  cage  it 
could  not  rid  itself  of  them  as  nature  enable 
free  creatures  to  do/ 

"T  OOKING  at  the  bird's  breast,  Mara  and  l 
Li  could  see  the  deadly  vermin. 

"  'Give  me  a  spade.'  said  the  old  man.  *1 
will  inter  the  bird  here  in  the  garden.' 

"Mara  indicated  a  spade  leaning  mtaintl 
the  wall.  Then,  turning  with  beseeching  eye* 
to  me,  she  seized  both  my  hands,  and  said  ir, 
a  low,  intense  voice: 

“'Go,  I  pray  you,  and  find  Gavrilo!  Tell 
him  that  I  implore  his  forgiveness.  Say  that 
I  love  him  better  than  all  the  world  and  *hk 
only  that  he  come  to  me  at  once.' 

“I  went  directly  to  the  hotel  and  to  Ga¬ 
vrilo’*  room.  He  was  not  there.  No  one  about 
the  place  had  seen  him.  I  then  went  to  the 
katana  which  I  knew  he  patron* red,  but  the 
proprietor  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
his  whereabouts.  Through  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  I  diligently  searched  the  town, 
going  to  the  houses  of  ull  his  friends,  but 
nowhere  could  I  find  a  trace  of  him.  Obliged 
at  last  to  acknowledge  myself  defeated.  I 
returned  to  the  hotel.  Several  times  during 
the  night  I  arose  and  stole  to  hia  room,  hut 
daylight  came  without  his  putting  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  Early  in  the  morning  I  went 
again  to  the  kafana,  but  though  1  learned 
there  that  the  Archduke  had  arrived  the 
night  before  with  his  wife  and  his  suite,  and  was 
housed  at  the  governor's  palace,  I  got  no  word  of  the 
missing  boy.  Wherefore,  after  breakfast,  it  became 
my  unpleasant  duty  to  go  to  Mara,  inform  her  of 
my  failure,  and  comfort  her  as  bept  1  might. 

“She  looked  ill  and  terrified.  1  wished  that  she 
would  weep. 

•  "Thinking  perhaps  to  find  him  in  the  central 
square  of  the  town  before  the  Archduke,  the  gov- 
emor.  and  the  other  officials  set  out  for  the  review, 
1  was  moving  in  that  direction  when  there  came  to 
my  ears  the  dull  sound  of  an  explosion.  Continuing 
on  my  way.  I  encountered  as  1  rounded  the  next 
corner  a  scattering  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  chi? 
dren.  running  toward  me,  in  the  street. 

"I  asked  two  or  three  of  them  what  had  hap 
peiMfd.  but  they  ran  cm  without  reply.  Present^ 
among  them,  I  saw  one  of  the  youths  with  whon 
I  had  several  times  *een  Gavrilo,  and  him  I  actor* 
by  the  rant,  demanding  information. 

M,Ijrt  me  go!’  he  cried.  (CnntinnrH  an  pnpr 


That  is  what  generation  after  generation  named  this  beautiful  time¬ 
piece,  this  beloved  heirloom,  this  love-wrought  furniture  held  as  a 
priceless  family  relic  for  over  two  hundred  years.  Its  worth  be¬ 
yond  money.  Its  associations  the  very  life  of  the  immortal  dead 
who  created  its  beauty  and  service  for  us  to  treasure  and  to  keep. 


Have  you  a  Grandfather's  Clock? 
What  is  there  more  lovely  as  a 
work  of  art,  or  more  useful  as  a 
gift  to  enshrine  the  family  pride,  to 
he  a  perpetual  memorial  of  home 
and  name  for  your  children  and 
their  children's  children  ? 

Waltham  has  kept  alive  upon  this 
continent  the  enduring,  simple 
beauty  of  these  Old  World  and 
Colonial  masterpieces. 

A  Waltham  Grandfather's  Clock  is 
made  with  the  same  care,  given  the 
same  distinction  as  a  work  of  art, 
enshrines  the  same  grace  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  is  even  a  more  perfect 
clock,  in  accuracy  and  workmanship, 


than  these  glorious  old  examples 
which  illustrate  our  page. 

It  is  because  the  Waltham  horolog- 
ical  standards  are  so  high,  so  inven¬ 
tively  creative,  so  embracing  of  all 
that  is  best  in  clock  and  watch 
making  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  that  the  fame  of  Waltham 
Clocks  and  Watches  has  gone  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Your  dealer  can  tell  you  about  the 
WalthamGrandfather'sClock.  From 
him  you  can  purchase  it  or  a  Waltham 
Watch  that  will  give  you  that  dis¬ 
tinction  in  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
time-keeping  associated  with  the 
name  of  Waltham  all  over  the  world. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD’S  WATCH  OVER.  TIAAE 


•‘You  did  not  know  that  1  hud  joined  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  Secret  Service  staff?'* 

Morky  WAS  in; patient.  “Why,  no,  Mr.  Colroy. 
Looking  for  a  little  publicity?" 

"Hardly.  You're  writing  n  story  about  some  recent 
activities  of  llArmon  Rayde.  I've  just  left  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Flynn.  He  told  me.'* 

"Well?"  .M  or  ley's  voice  was  combative. 

"Close  up  your  typewriter,  Mr.  Morley,  please. 
You're  drafted." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the  reporter. 
"That  no  newspaper  must 
print  a  line  letting  Rayde 
know  that  the  police  are  a fu-r 
him  for  anything.  Put  your 
managing  editor  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Morley,  and  I'll  convince 
him  that  it's  all  right." 

"Convince  him  that  it's  all 
right  to  suppress  the  biggest 
beat  in  years?  Begin  by  con¬ 
vincing  me,  Mr.  Colroy," cried 
Morley. 

"I  will.  1  said  that  you 
were  drafted.  Flynn  has  told 
me  about  you,  Mr.  Morley.  ? 

Ami  I  know  your  work  too.  % 

The  Government  needs  you," 

"Get  down  to  cases."  cried 
the  exasperated,  almost  weep¬ 
ing.  Morley.  For  a  beat  is  the 
newsapaper  man's  pet  prufte. 
and  to  have  one  taken  from 
him  is  hurt  beyond  words.  , 

"Burchard  Penlow’s  place 
was  raided  to-night,"  said 
Colroy.  "The  plans  of  an  in¬ 
vention  that  will  win  the  war 

for  America  and  her  allies  A 

were  stolen,  and  the  model 
machine  wrecked.  Penlow 
was  shot,  and  so  was  the  in¬ 
ventor,  Wrightson.  The  at¬ 
tackers  escaped.  That's  a 

story,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Morley.  __D 

much  bigger  than  the  Endi- 
cott  mystery*  yet  you  won't 
print  it.  It  would  not  do  to  * 

print  such  a  story." 

"Certainly  not. 
encourage  the  enemy. 


the  occasion  ter  threat,  of  deadly  purpose,  that  made  it  doubly 
i #4i mV  began  menacing. 

reak  of  the  "Morley,"  said  Begley,  "this  came  by  special  dc- 
lert  to  news  livery  an  hour  ago.  The  managing  editor  isn't  down 
cached  him,  to-night,  so  I  got  iL  And  it's— it's  got  me. 

•ending  over  Morley." 

as.Morley's  "It  seems  to  have  got  you  before  you  knew  what 
Is  went  pro-  I  had  to  tell;  what  Colroy  just  told  me." 

B?g1cy  nodded. 

"Harmon  Rayde,"  he  said,  "has  been  a  son  of 
stoic.  Beg-  myth.  But  a  few  of  us —  The  owner  of  the 

lc,  actually  'Planet'  was  minister  to  the  Argentine  seven  years 

r  time  Mor-  ago.  He's  told  me.  more  than  once,  that  the  most 
me  fun  with  dangerous  man  on  earth,  barring  the  Kaiser,  is 
ht  was  an  Rayde  The  bo--  knew  of  certain  things  that  were 

>n.  Briefly  pulled  off  in  South  America  that  would  make  juicy 

riation  with  reading,  but  were  better  suppresses!.  It  makes  me 

Morley.  should  I  print  this?" 

irough.  Ilis  The  reporter  stared  at  the  night  editor  aghast 
t  them  with  "Print  it?  In  God's  name,  why?'* 

"Tin*  ‘Planet*  establishment  represents  four  mil- 
ynu've  done  lion  dollars,"  -aid  Begley  succinctly. 

•  "But  this  invention  that 

Colroy  mentions— Rayde  has 
ff*  ^  only  the  plans.  He  can't  be- 

S'  y,  gin  attacking  the  country  to- 

A  night,  Begley.  You're  nrrv- 

^  Jj.  ous,  old  man." 

<  "Ha  managed  to  invade  Pen- 

r/fteLS  low's  place,  didn't  he?  And 

he's  pulled  one  or  two  other 

mysterious  tricks. 

What’s  to  prevent  him.  ewi 
I  without  the  new  invention, 

V  w/  destroying  this  building?" 

^ 1  "  "Bosh !"  ejacu latent  Morley 

‘"Besides,  if  Colroy  wants 

Begley  shrugged  his  shuul 
ders.  "Oh,  I'm  an  old  woman. 
Morley.  I — I’m  scared.  War— 
the  kind  the  Germans 
make,  bombing  defenseless 
HfXBr  and  that  sort  of  thing 

— a  man  can  stand  that.  But 
the  stab  in  the  dark,  the  bomb 
in  the  cellar— that’s  the  sort  uf 
thing  Rayde  hints  at,  and—" 
■  „  .  "And  that's  just  the  sort  of 

thing  we  have  to  fight.  Beg¬ 
ley,"  said  Morley.  "That's 
part  of  the  German  way  of 
I,  (*:  \  making  war.  We  sacrifice 

lives  to  hold  them  back,  to 
defeat  them.  Property  should 
he  sacrificed  as  willingly.  If 
the  ‘Planet’  belonged  to  you, 
would  you  be  afraid?" 

-  Begley  Bhook  his  head. 

Morley  smiled.  "Well,  I 
hardly  think  that  a  man  like 
our  owner.  who  has  shown  his 
patriotism  a  score  of  times, 
would  feel  differently,  Begley 
Of  course  you  won't  print  it'* 
"Of  course  not,"  said  Be/ 
ley.  He  reached  for  a  piece  of 
paper  and  began  writing  on 
it.  "Mv  resignation,"  he  said. 

Morley  stared.  “What  du 
you  mean?" 

a  lot  of  good  work  for  the  paper.  I  don't  mind  "Why,"  snapped  Begley,  "when  the  owner  of  the 
telling  you  that  the  'Planet*  has  usually  owed  paper  telephones  in  that  he  understands  we  have  a 
you  a  lot  more  than  your  salary  at  the  end  of  communication  from  Harmun  Rayde,  lets  me  read 
each  week.  it  to  him,  and  then  orders  me  to  print  it — H 

"But  you  haven't  worked  for  the  salary,  have  you?  "So  that's  it."  said  Morley.  "I  don't  believe  it" 

There's  been  behind  your  work  the  willingness  to  "Meaning — " 

— oh,  damn  it,  Morley,  I  can't  slop  over,  and  1  "Not  you,  but— it  couldn't  have  been  the  bo**-" 

won't.  But  Colroy  wants  you  for  Government  "I  know  his  voice." 

work,  eh?  To  find  Harmon  Ravde.  Well,  Morley.  "Ring  him  up,"  counseled  Morley. 

if  you  ever  used  the  brain  God  gave  you,  use  it  But  the  servant  who  answered  the  telephone  stated 

now.  Read  this!"  that  the  owner  of  the  "Planet"  was  in  bed,  that  he 

had  been  in  bed  since  shortly  after  dinner,  and  that 
he  had  not  talked  over  the  telephone  with  anyonr 
since  he  came  home  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 
"Rayde!"  said  Morley. 

Begley  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  "It  didn't  seen’ 
reasonable,  but — the  boss's  voice — "  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "All  advertising."  he  chuckled,  "mu?l 
he  arranged  for  at  the  business  office.  Run  along. 
Morley,  and  good  luck  to  you." 

Morley  ran  along.  But  as  he  did  so  he  wondered. 
There  was  no  denying  the  brains  of  Harmon  Rayde 
Superhumanly  cunning,  but  insane.  Only  an  insar.r 
man  would  issue  such  a  proclamation,  would  want  it 
printed.  But  a  little  cold  chill  ran  down  his  spine 
Insanity  renders  u  person  none  the  less  dangerous, 
and  if  Rayde  hud  the  place  to  build  the  machine 
whose  plans  he  had  stolen  to-night — 
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porttr.  ^ 

was  telephoned  from  1  ff 

place  shortly  before  Zr* 

amined  the  ground.  Manor. 

was  missing.  Also  Wright-  ✓*  i 9 

son  had  by  then  discovered 
that  the  only  copy  of  the 

plans  extant  was  missing.  ••/  inquire  of  the  clerk .  and  he  tells  me  that  attending  in  one's  mrn  affairs  is  profitable 
You  see  what  that  means. 

Wrightson  thought  that  he 

had  copies  in  his  wallet, but  they  were  fakes.  Munoz 
disappears — with  the  plans." 

"And  you're — er— drafting  me  to  help  find  him?" 

"Not  that.  We've  found  Munoz — dead." 

"Where?" 

"In  the  Greenwich  mortuary.  Wrightson,  frantic 
though  he  was,  maintained  his  belief  in  Munoz’s  in¬ 
nocence  until  he  examined  his  plans.  That  was  ten 
minutes  after  I*d  arrived  there.  I  immediately  tele¬ 
phoned  Lieutenant  Flynn,  giving  him  n  description 
of  Munoz.  Flynn  said  it  tallied  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  man  supposed  to  be  Farley  Kndicotl,  now 

lying  in  the  Greenwich  mortuary.  I  sent  one  of  TTE  drew  his  hands  away  from  the  paper  which  they 
Wrightson's  men  over  there  by  machine.  He  tele-  had  been  shielding.  Morley  read.  It  was  an  ordi- 

phoned  that  it  was  the  body  of  Munoz.  nary  typewritten  letter,  scarcely  half  a  page  long,  but 

"I  telephoned  Flynn  again,  and  he  gave  me  the  what  it  said  made  it  the  most  important  message  sinre 
developments  of  the  Endieott  mystery.  He  told  me  the  President’s  declaration  of  war. 
of  what  you  had  discovered,  and  Flynn  is  preparing  It  was  addressed  to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
a  story  which  will  be  given  to  all  the  papers.  The  "Planet."  and  said: 

editors  will  be  asked,  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  print  un§  .  „  ...  4,  .  ...  ... 

it.  It  will  .tote  that  the  police  are  convinced  th.t  J*  “IW.  -if*  Mr  « «krr  W*.  »/  Xr»  >orL 
the  Kndicotl  murders  were  commuted  by  »  band  of  •?***  'ht"  »ermo* 

lower-class  criminals,  burglars.  No  hint  of  the  ’*«  ••*"*«**}  « •/  -ortet^lnm,,!, 

activities  of  Harmon  Rayde  will  appear _  »*•  7*  1  ^ ,S  ,  7 

"And  *>,  Mr.  Morley.  will  you  come  over  to  Head-  S'a,tw  $>vrnmn»  uUI  wot  mate 

■  luurten.  now?  We  need  your  brain  with  us."  /  °f  'c*r-H*rmon  Ra*dt  inJorm*  ** 

Morley  hunK  up  the  receiver.  He  walked  over  to  Pl**et  1ht  ^'•popon  to  9u-<  the 

hi*  niirht  editor.  m*,Ur  *•***«* 

Begley,  the  night  editor,  was  old  in  the  newspaper  That  was  all.  Arrogant,  grandiose  though  the 
frame  But  nnoe  in  his  life  ha<l  anyone  .ven  him  the  note  was.  there  was  behind  it  a  note  of  sinis- 


(To  hr  continued  nert  neck) 
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From  Baseball  to  Boches 


*  I  amt iMiimf 

md  the  captain  asked  iih  to  take  him  in 
to  Paris  wjth  uh  so'*  he  could  get  a  eye¬ 
ful  of  inside  stuff  to  write  for  the  oen- 
*or  to  throw  away,  so  we  brung  this 
^uy  along  an  a  mascot.  A  war's  core¬ 
spondent,  Joe,  is  a  seagoin'  reporter 
A^hich  is  sent  over  by  a  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  to  pester  the  officers,  take  a 
•banco  on  his  life  without  gettin'  no 
led  it  for  it  and  telegraph  back  the  box 
♦cores  of  all  the  battles.  Joe,  if  they 
nn't  no  buttles  they  telegraph  buck  the 
vault  anyways,  so's  to  play  it  safe, 
dost  of  the  good  ones  comes  right  down 
nto  the  dugouts  with  us  and  works 
ust  as  hard  as  u  soldier,  only  instead 
f  havin'  a  gun  they  got  a  typewriter. 

Well,  this  bird  which  come  along  with 
is  wasn't  u  bad  guy  at  all,  Joe,  and  he 
are  was  on  the  job.  He  asked  us  all 
inda  of  questions  and  we  give  him  all 
inds  of  answers,  but  if  he  knowed  we 
'•as  k hidin'  him  he  took  it  good-natured, 
(e  claimed  he  was  gonna  send  his  paper 

*  picture  of  me  and  a  article  on  what  1 
live  did  und  they  would  print  it,  not 
hat  1  care  anything  about  publicity  or 
he  like.  Joe.  his  paper  is  called  the 
vssociated  Press,  and  when  it  comes 
□t  with  my  picture  I  wish  you  would 
et  ubout  a  hundred  copies  of  it  and 
♦nd  one  or  two  each  to  a  list  of  people 

will  put  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter. 
»ot  that  it's  anything  to  me,  Joe,  but 
his  guy  has  been  a  regular  feller  and  I 
link  it's  no  more  than  right  for  me  to 
elp  him  sell  his  paper.  Joe.  you  better 
et  two  hundred  copies,  because  I  have 
j*t  thought  of  some  more  guys  1  want 
i  have  see  that  picture  and  I  hope  they 
pell  my  name  right. 

ELL,  goin*  in  on  the  train,  Joe,  wc 
start  to  ride  this  war's  corespond* 
it,  but  he  give  back  us  good  as  he  got.  He 
anted  some  inside  dope  for  his  paper, 

)  I  told  him  that  only  the  week  before 
e  had  captured  the  Crown  Prince  bare- 
anded  and  he  was  now  actin'  as  a 
niter  for  Gen.  Pershing.  1  asked  him 
»  swear  he  wouldn't  say  where  he 
eurd  this,  because  they  was  savin’  it 
>r  a  surprise  and  I  would  no  doubt  get 
umt  at  the  stake  if  it  come  out  that 
give  it  away.  Joe,  he  looks  at  me  for 
minute  and  then  he  puts  away  his 
atebook  and  leans  over.  He  whispers 
•  •  se  couldn't  of  captured  the  Crown 
rince,  because  just  before  he  left  New 
ork  the  Crown  Prince  was  caught 
din'  in  the  subway  at  Times  Square 
id  they  had  him  on  exhibition  in  On- 
al  Park  where  anybody  that  bought  a 
iberty  Bond  was  allowed  to  throw  cus- 
.rd  pies  at  him.  Joe,  no  doubt  this 
jy  was  klddin',  but  let  me  know  if 
>ev*B  any  truth  in  that,  will  you? 

Wc  tin'ly  got  into  Paris,  and  after 
tendin'  to  our  business  the  war’s 
•respondent  immediately  wants  to 
ag  us  to  a  joint  called  the  Ambassa- 
Theatre,  where  they  are  puttin' 
i  a  American  show.  Well,  Joe,  1  says 
cy  is  no  use  of  us  goin',  because  they 
n't  none  of  us  ambassadors  and  we're 
I  liable  to  get  throw ed  out.  Besides, 
seen  these  so-called  American  shows 
Paris  before  and  they  are  the  same 
the  American  bars,  bein'  as  much 
L6  the  United  States  as  Ireland  is 
:e  Hades.  Them  guys  argued  me  into 
though,  and  we  is  ushered  into  the 
rce  worst  seats  in  the  house  in  back 
a  pole  where  we  couldn't  of  seen 
•thin*  if  we  had  a  X-ray  in  each  eye. 
ie  ivhole  thing  turns  out  to  be  in 
rench  and  I  aint  got  no  idea  of  what 
cm  actors  is  ravin'  about.  I  don't 
ink  I  had  nothin'  on  them.  Joe,  be¬ 
ns©  they  carried  on  like  they  didn't 
iow  nothin'  about  it  either.  The 
i/*h  corespondent  hisses  in  my  ear 
nt  he's  satisfied  the  shew  is  rotten 
id  let’s  beat  it,  but  this  trained  officer 
om  Pluttsburg  claims  he  knows 
-ench  like  Tv  Cobb  known  baseball 

*  cl  he'll  tell  ub  all  about  it. 

Well,  Joe,  it  didn't  improve  none 
th  him  fellin'  it.  and  that  ain't  no 
?!  It  was  all  ahout  spies  and  bullets 
d  killin' Germans  und  Vice  In  A* rower. 

H  the  like.  We  had  just  come  from  that 
.d  this  here  shop  talk  was  gettin'  on 
V  nerves.  1  wanted  some  relaxation 
id  started  to  go  out  when  the  Platts- 
rv:  guy,  which  acted  like  he  was  a 
pper  for  the  show  or  somethin',  say* 
wait  for  the  next  act.  because  they 
i*  three  guys  gonna  get  killed  in  it. 
Hays  111  stick  if  one  of  them  guys  is 
e  bird  that  wrote  the  show,  and  the 
*r’s  corespondent  let*  out  a  idiotic 
©•haw  right  at  a  sad  part.  Well,  Joe, 

*  was  treated  to  a  lot  of  hisses  and 
rly  looks  and  with  that  wc*  beat  it. 
Wlien  we  get  outside,  Joe,  the  Platts- 
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burg  guy  sav*  they  i*  a  ball  game  due 
to  be  played  outside  of  Paris  between 
teams  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red 
Cross  and  maybe  we  can  get  to  see  that. 
"That’s  If  you  care  anything  about  the 
game  of  baseball,"  he  says  to  me.  Joe. 
can  you  imagine  this  bird  askin'  Me  if 
I  care  anything  about  baseball,  when  I 
was  the  biggest  thing  in  it  for  years? 

The  war's  corespondent  gets  a  bad 
case  of  the  hysterical*.  "Ha.  ha."  he 
says.  "Why.  this  is  Ed  Hannon,  the — ’* 

"What  was  your  college?"  says  the 
guy  from  PlattBburg. 

"I  went  through  a  lot  of  ’em,"  I  nays. 
"The  Athletics,  Yanks,  Detroit,  St. 
t-ooey,  Wash—" 

"By  Jove!"  he  butts  in,  "I  da  remem¬ 
ber  you  now.  You  used  to  pitch  for  the 
Philadelphia  Americans,  didn’t  you?" 

Well,  Joe,  naturally  I  begin  to  swell 
up.  Away  over  here  in  France  they 
have  heard  of  me  pitchin'  for  the  Ath¬ 
letics,  even  if  I  only  lasted  three  week* 
with  them  tramps.  "Yeh,"  I  says.  "Did 
you  ever  see  me  work?" 

"Only  once,"  he  says.  "It  was 
against  New  York  and  the  score  was 
tied  in  the  ninth  inning  with  two  out 
when  you  came  to  bat." 

"Yes?"  I  says,  stickin’  out  my  chest 
and  motionin'  the  war'*  corespondent  to 
move  In  close  so’s  he  won’t  miss  hear  in' 
what  a  knockout  I  was. 

"Well,"  says  the  Plattsburg  guy, 
"you  came  up  and  fanned  with  the 
base*  full  and  I’ve  never  forgotten  the 
way  the  crowd  roasted  you!" 

Joe,  I  thought  this  war's  corespond¬ 
ent  would  die  from  laughter,  and  1 
got  so  sore  I  would  of  bust  'em  both  in 
the  noae  if  it  wasn't  against  the  rule* 
of  the  U.  S.  army! 

"You  never  In  your  life  seen  me  fan 
with  no  base*  full!"  I  hollers.  "And 
>ou  couldn't  of  seen  me  fan  when  the 
Athletic*  had  the  bases  full." 

"And  why  couldn't  I?"  he  say*. 

"Because,"  I  yells,  "in  all  the  time  I 
was  with  >m,  the  Athletics  never  filled 
no  buses  nowherci!" 

Well.  Joe,  that  shut  him  up. 

Wc  got  a  taxi  and  was  drove  out  in 
state  to  where  the  ball  game  was  carded 
to  take  place.  Well.  Joe.  it  was  some 
hall  park  and  the  guy  that  laid  out  the 
diamond  must  of  bet  somebody  that  a 
game  of  ball  would  never  be  played  on 
it.  If  he  did,  he  wins  easy.  The  grass 
was  so  high  in  the  outfield  that  it 
looked  like  they  was  only  six  men  to  a  I 
side,  because  you  couldn't  see  no  out¬ 
fielders  once  they  got  in  position.  Any¬ 
thing  hit  past  third  base  was  good  for 
at  least  a  home  run  and,  for  all  the 
guy  they  had  as  umpire  knowed,  more. 

The  game  had  been  allowed  to  go  os 
far  as  the  eighth  Innin’  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  and  the  score  was 
18  tu  15  in  favor  of  the  Y.  M.  C\  A. 
The  Red  Cross  pitcher  wasn't  so  terri¬ 
ble  at  that.  Hr  had  a  speed  ball  and  a 
ugly  drop,  but  the  support  he  got 
wouldn't  of  kept  a  movie  queen  in  lip 
rouge  for  a  week.  The  guy  that  was 
doin'  the  hurlin'  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
must  of  come  originally  from  Borneo,  j 
because  he  was  the  wildest  thing  I  ever 
seen  outside  of  a  roo.  He  walked  every 
other  guy  that  faced  him  and  beaned 
the  ones  in  between.  They  was  only  one 
ball  player  on  the  two  teams  and  that 
was  the  guy  that  arranged  the  game. 
He  played  out  in  the  box  office. 

Me  and  the  Plattsburg  guy  and  the 
war's  corespondent  got  mixin'  around 
with  the  Red  Cross  bunch  and  it  ain't 
long  before  it's  public  property  who  I  ( 
am.  The  Red  Cross  manager  asks  me 
if  I  would  pitch  the  last  innin'  for 
them,  includin'  cornin'  to  bat,  because 
the  winner  of  the  game  gets  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  receipts  and  they  want 
to  make  a  showin'.  If  they  can  prove 
t bey's  enough  interest  in  baseball  over 
there  to  get  money  for  bandages  and 
the  like,  tneyH  lie  allowed  to  plav  some 
more  games.  Well.  I  says  I’m  willin'  if 
the  Y.  M.  C-  A.  will  stand  for  it,  and 
such  proved  to  be  the  case.  I  took  off 
my  coat  and  got  into  a  sweater,  Joe, 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  Red  Cross. 

WELL,  Joe.  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  guy 
that  faced  me  fanned  the  breeze  on 
two  outshoots  and  somebody  must  of 
slipped  a  horseshoe  and  a  coupla  four- 
leaf  clovers  in  his  pocket,  because  he  hit 
the  third  ball  right  on  the  seam.  The  pill 
sailed  away  up  in  the  air  right  over 
third  base  and  would  of  been  a  easy 
cut  even  if  a  one-armed  blind  man  had 
been  under  it  and  if  this  infielder 
would  of  stood  still  it  would  of  dropped 
right  in  his  pocket.  But,  Joe,  this  bird 
is  thinkin’  what  a  tough  war  this  is  or 
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It’s  great  old  sport  if 

the  shells  are  waterproof 


Those  drizzly  days  when  the 
game  flies  low  and  fast — that’s 
when  you  get  real  shooting.  On 
such  a  day  have  you  ever  had 
a  fine  shot  go  winging  out  of 
range  while  you  tuggcl  at  a  wet 
and  swollen  shell?  Then  you 
know  the  value  of  waterproof 
ammunition. 


The  Black  Shells  will  not 
swell  from  a  welting.  Prove  it. 
Place  a  handful  In  water  for 
half  an  hour.  (Set  them  wetter 
than  the  bottom  of  h  rain- 
soakfd  bough-house.  Then  try 
them  in  your  gun.  They'll  cham¬ 
ber,  fire  and  eject  an  if  never 
touched  by  water. 
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\17HICH  WILL  SUCCEED 

*  *  — the  one  who  occupies  ALL  his 
few  minutes  with  the  daily  paper,  or  the 
one  who,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  mas¬ 
tering;  a  little  at  a  time  the  few  great 
books  of  the  ages,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  true  success? 

What  are  these  few  great  books — biographies,  his¬ 
tories,  novels,  dramas,  poems  books  of  science  and 
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those  twelve  vivid  little  essays — 
intimate  word  pictures  of  famous 
people,  famous  books,  famous 
places  Perhaps  you  too  will 
say  ‘To  me  the  little  book 
opened  the  door  of  a  vast  new 
world  of  pleasure.” 
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travel,  philosophy  and  religion  that  so  delightfull 
“picture  the  progress  of  civilization”? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading 
study  and  teaching — forty  years  of  it  as  Presiden 
of  Harvard  University — has  answered  that  ques 
tion  in  the 
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Dr.  ElM's  Flee -Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Few  Great  Books  That  Make  a 
Man  Think  Straight  and  Talk  Well 

Every  well-informed  man  or  woman  should  s 
least  know  something  about  this  famous  librarj 
The  booklet  tells  about  it  —  how  Dr.  Eliot  ha 
put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  “the  essentials  of 
liberal  education”  and  so  arranged  it  that  eve 
“fifteen  minutes  a  day”  is  enough. 

The  booklet  contains  Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  c 
reading  explained  by  himself — and  all  you  hav 
to  do  is  ask  for  it,  because  we  want  every  Collie 
reader  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  inspiratio 
and  entertainment  there  is  in  this  chatty  littl 
“guide  book  to  books.” 

Truly  it  is  the  most  valuable  little  book  of  il 
kind  ever  written.  It  shows  howr  to  select 
library  without  waste  or  worry,  what  books  ai 
worth  while  and  what  are  not.  Here  is  Dr.  Eliot 
best  advice  to  you  on  just  how  and  what  to  real 
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Every  Collier  reader — and  more  than  a  milliq 
will  see  this  issue — is  therefore  invited  to  hav 
a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  littl 
book.  We  shall  be  as  glad  to  send  you  a  cop 
as  you  will  be  to  have  read  it. 
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tiKlhin*  and  the  ball  hit  the  ground 
a  i*r*  of  him.  By  the  time  he  has* 
r<  it  «hcre  we  can  play  with  it  again 
v  runner  i»  on  second,  grinnin*  at  me 
it  a  wolf.  I  fanned  the  next  two  on 
i  pitched  ball*.  Joe.  and  left  thin 
itthiiT  hyena  flat  on  the  bag 

fELL,  Joe,  then  we  come  to  bat,  and 
the  Plattaburg  guy  nays  that  it’a 
liny*  but  the  only  two  times  he'*  seen 
*  play  hall  I  was  a  loser.  You  know 
Ml  this  did  to  my  goat.  Joe,  so  1  says 
i  let  him  twenty  bucks  even  that  we 
ca  It.  As  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  a  three- 
in  lead  on  us  and  only  half  a  innin' 
go,  this  looked  fairly  oafe  to  him 
iti  h*  takes  me  up.  Well,  Joe.  I  am 
*  fourth  guy  in  the  battin'  order 
i*J  I  run  over  and  toll  the  first  three 
.  jp  up  to  make  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pitcher 
d*r  walk  or  bean  them,  but  get  on  a 
i wmehow  even  if  they  liave  to  steal 
rst  and  then  I'll  come  up  and  win  the 
I  told  'em  not  to  try  and  hit 
dhin\  because  this  pitcher  was  as  wil  l 
xi  the  Kaiser  and  would  walk  'em  all. 
Well,  Joe,  every  one  of  them  bone- 
:idj  tried  to  murder  the  pill  and 
sr  of  'em  even  swung  twice  at  wild 
-tchw.  They  didn’t  let  nothin'  go  by, 
it  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pitcher  was  through 
,r  the  day  and  tliey  all  get  on  base. 
Hie  first  guy  singled,  the  next  one 
olked,  and  the  third  beat  out  a  bunt. 
Veil,  there’s  the  bags  as  full  as  Sing 
•ng  and  none  out.  I  come  up  to  the 
dale  whistlin'  gayly  and  we  only  need 
\nm  runs  to  tie  and  four  to  win.  As 
in  walkin'  up,  the  Red  Cross  captain 
r'5»  me  not  to  hit  the  pill  too  hard  and 
rf  and  keep  it  in  the  infield.  I  figured 
t  ass  kiddin’  me  and  naturally  it  gut 
ae  »ore,  so  I  picked  out  the  first  t»ne 
«r  and  give  it  everything  1  got.  Oh, 
Kyi!!  Joe,  that  pill  shut  on  a  line 
iht  out  into  center  field  and  went  to 
wtu  somewhere*  in  that  tall  grass. 
Well,  they  all  start  yellin'  and  I 
'.idled  around  the  bags  in  back  of  them 
otr  three  guys  like  I  was  gum’  for  a 
rtor.  Joe,  we  gi*t  four  runs  and  win 
;dlrd  up,  when  the  umpire  runs  over 
xthe  plate  and  begins  wavin'  us  buck 
v>  the  bases.  “Foul  twill  !"  he  heller*. 

Oh,  boy!!! 

‘Wist  d'ye  mean  fonlt*  I  hollers. 
•That  was  the  cleanest  hit  you  ever 
•mm  a  ball  field!  Why—” 

“So  srguments!”  he  says.  “I’m  um¬ 


pire  here.  The  rule*  says  that  any  hall 
hit  into  that  tall  grass  in  the  outfield 
counts  as  a  foul  and — " 

Joe,  the  other  three  guys  wag*  their 
heads  and  starts  back  to  the  bases. 

“That's  right!”  says  the  captain  of 
our  team.  “We  only  got  one  baseball, 
and  they're  hard  to  get  over  here.  So 
we  made  up  a  rule  when  we  started  in 
that  any  ball  hit  into  the  tall  grass  was 
a  foul,  to  keep  the  player*  from  losing 
the  ball  with  long  hit*.  I  told  you  to 
keep  it  in  the  infield!" 

“You  told  me  to  keep  it  in  the  in¬ 
field.  with  three  guys  on  base,  hey? 
Don’t  you  wanna  win  this  game?” 

“Well,  of  course,  we’d  like  to,”  he 
says  with  a  pleasant  smile.  “But  we 
can  win  or  lose  a  ball  game  moat  any 
time,  whereas  if  we  lose  the  bait,  wc 
can't  play.  Now  if  you  had  bunted — “ 

Joe,  just  then  one  of  the  outfielders 
comes  runnin’  in  and  rushes  over  to 
third.  These  guvs  that  was  on  the  bags 
has  been  hangin'  around  listenin'  to  the 
argument  and  the  fielder  put*  the  ball 
on  one  of  'em  a  mile  from  the  bag. 

"Out!”  hollers  the  umpire. 

The  third  baseman  whip*  the  pill  over 
to  second  and  nails  the  other  guy. 

"Out!”  hollers  the  dmpire. 

The  third  guy  starts  heatin'  it  for 
first,  but  the  ball  was  waitin'  for  him. 

“Out!”  hollers  the  umpire.  “Game 
over.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wins.  You  fellow* 
knew  tho  rules  and  hod  no  right  to  be 
off  your  bases!’*  He  turns  to  me. 
“That  make*  the  three  outs,”  he  says. 

“Four  out!”  I  snarls,  throwin'  down 
the  bat. 

"How  do  you  make  that?”  he  says. 

“Them  three  bonehcad*  and  me!  I'm 
out  too.  I'm  out  twenty  buck*!” 

Well,  Joe,  I  paid  off  the  PlatUbarg 
guy.  which  was  delighted,  and  the  war's 
corespondent  claims  the  thing  is  rich 
enough  to  send  to  his  paper.  I  think 
I’m  entitled  to  half  what  he  get*  for  it, 
hey,  Joe,  because  I  wa*  responsible  for 
the  play.  On  the  wuy  back  the  Red  Crox* 
captain  savs  if  it  hadn’t  of  been  for  me 
they  would  of  prob’ly  win  it!  Can  you 
beat  that?  Yours  truly. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  Harmon. 

(Joe.  in  my  next  I  will  tell  you  about 
a  big  bAttle  us  and  them  marine*  was 
in  and  which  we  win  on  the  bit.) 


{To  he  continued) 


H  .  C.  W  I  T  W  E  R 


PRANK  CONDON, 

1  ibe California  hu- 
^cri*.  says  that,  on 

*  (cession  when 
'*  in  New  York, 

’*•  mbjoct  of  this 
•t*Uh  invited  him 

take  a  motor  trip 
Philadelphia.  Con- 
ktew  something 
«*ut  Witwer’s  ways 
•fit  t  motor  car,  but 
uxnit  his  bettL  r 
.inrent  accepted 
->  invitation,  fool- 
;ly  hoping  thw’ 

**»er  had  mended 
'aw  *sysL  “It's  a 
*w  car."  said  Wit 
»*r  "1  want  to  try 
*r  tut," 

They  started  at 
hvfc.  Noon  found 
’4m  already  leav¬ 
er  Newark  behind ; 

K  dusk  tl^'  hud 

*‘*d  New®Brunswick.  As  strange 
p|M  on  mishap,  Condon  grew 
-ir* exasperated,  while  Witwer 'a  spirits 
At  last,  somewhat  past  midnight, 
•tear  rave  a  final  sagging  groan  and 
*^Ptd  by  the  wayside,  just  a*  a  driz- 
c rr  rain  changed  to  u  downpour.  “Gee! 
4  great  little  old  trip,  isn't  it?“  laughed 
**  tovtr,  leaping  gayly  from  his  seat 

*  !  rawijng  underneath  to  investigate, 

'rdtfl's  reply  cannot  be  written  here, 
:  could  not  understand  why  Con- 

thought  hud  turned  to  shelter, 
r,,i.  and  bed.  Abandoning  his  com* 
IB  a  hopeless  proposition,  Con- 
-tramped  through  seven  miles  of  mud 
JffHoa,  leaving  Witwer  tinkering 
r  lht  car — perfectly  happy.  The  trip 
*•»  *  great  success  (according  to  Wit- 
ar»d  be  made  a  magazine  story 
u  it  that  bought  a  new  machine. 


$ 


«_  -3  Wjtwer.  He  like*  trouble. 
,r  jr*  more  trouble  he  has  the  more  fic- 
-1  *rT*te8'  When  he  came  back 
' *uwpe,  where  we  had  sent  him 
rf1*™  impressions  for  “From  Base- 
1  Boches,”  he  entertained  us  for 


hour*  with  the  story 
of  hi*  tragically 
funny  adventures. 
More  thing*  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  in  two 
months  than  hap* 
pen  to  an  ordinary 
mortal  in  a  lifetime, 
and  moat  of  these 
adventures  have 
l»een  woven  into  the 
letters  of  Ed  Har¬ 
mon.  The  mishap 
with  the  taxi,  for 
instance,  in  which 
the  driver,  each 
time  he  wanted  to 
make  a  point  in  hi* 
urgument  about  the 
fare,  jumped  back 
in  hi*  machine  and 
started  the  meter 
ing,  happened  to 
itwer  and  Irving 
Bacheller,  whom 
Witwer  (never  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  Paris  before)  wa*  showing 
the  sights  of  the  metropolis.  The  London 
air  raid  i*  another  incident  in  the 
“Speed  KingVh  European  career  that 
happened  to  Witwer  himself.  In  short, 
Witwer  i*  Ed  Harmon— more  or  less — 
and  hi*  wife,  he  is  proud  to  say,  is  the 
original  of  Jeanne. 

Witwer  began  tu  commit  what  he 
call*  “assault  on  white  paper  with  the 
intent  to  thrill"  in  1915.  He  got  $5  for 
his  first  story.  Since  then  he  ha*  writ¬ 
ten  many  short  stories,  three  novel*, 
four  movies,  and  says:  “I  have  a*  many 
plays  in  my  trunk  a*  any  boiler  maker 
in  the  country  ”  Before  he  started 
writing  he  wa*  successively  and  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  an  advance  agent,  u  salesman 
— movable  and  stationary* — a  reporter, 
an  editor,  a  private  secretary,  a  dis¬ 
penser  of  soda  and  a  drug  clerk. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  come  in  to 
us  and  to  the  author  commenting  on 
“From  Baseball  to  Boches"—  so  many 
that  Witwer  has  asked  us  to  thank  the 
correspondents  here,  because  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  write  them  all  person¬ 
ally  as  he  would  like  to  do. 


G««a  Military  Outfit 

includes  razor  com¬ 
plete  wiill  seven  Gem 

DuuikffM  BUki  and 

Stropping  llandlr. 


$1 


DAMasreenE 

RAZOR 

Khaki  Service  Outfit 


As*  fmt  the  GEM  ml  ymrt 
dealer,  at  tk*  P—4  fwia^i,  Com? 
Cut  terns,  or  Qmmrtermaitei' i  Depot. 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Ik,  New  York 

ftr.xk  Ml  Si  Ciiur.  i.  W  . 


Wherever  Duty  calls  in  the  train  ini'  camps,  in 

the  trenches,  on  |he  seas — the  GEM  Service 
Outfit  in  its  natty  little  suit  of  Khaki 
is  the  universal  favorite  among  “our  boys". 
Strong,  light,  convenient — fits  in  anywhere: 
equipped  with  the  wonderful  keen  cutting 
GEM  Damaskeene  Blades  that  assure  a 
quick,  smooth,  comfortable  shave  under  any 
circumstances. 

Seven-  blade*  included,  arc  in  dust-and* rust¬ 
proof.  wax-paper  wrapped  package,  sealed. 


Separate  set  Gem  Blades,  7  for  SOc. 


More  than  twenty-five  years  old 
Millions  of  Gems  in  use  today. 


*1.001 


Complete 

Compact 


28  COLLfRtrS  WEEKLY 


SOMETHING  HERE  MAY  INTEREST  YOU 

THESE  LITTLE  ADVERT1SEMEN TS  ARE  CLASSIFIED  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Invention — Patent  Attorneys 


Fftt+nte  Socurvd  Quick  ar  —  New  Efficiency  In 

l«Ual  unliw!  .n  »■>*#  IniMiWn  t*  ii4  4*t*  a 

lr~  N**  Luxe#  fhtn  !••  u  >r»|«r*  au*r  -u#  I*# 
r  III*  to*r4l  **f  n>  ptrxiani  •Trier 

>•*»!  UK.  ln*r  n<*W  f-r  |«  wan  i  oi*l  rtpin  Jli 
i*4  ll*»  ••4if»rr*i.| 

'•rtd  *  I—UJ  *••!»»  «-.**-  4*.  K.amr-1,  :i;i?a,  ivlruul 

Ml.l*  WnrflliiKtoa,  II  _ 


Your  Idea  Wanted  Patent  Y#to  Urmnlinr.  I'll 

kri>  «.iu  lMik*l  4.  *••*!  for  4  free  1>h4i  •>  ilh  titf  *|  |«4- 
rat  Ui)»ra.  hMillda  W  U«w  rtf.  ,Vl»K*  ff*r. 

I’»'.#uta  Irrr.  TfaA-  *Ul%.  i.e|i|r*Kl  IU  ln*1 

M.  <*•#«.  i'alatl  Uayir,  II  Onto  1<*T*  ,  Wuhlr^tM, 
!ii  uf  Wi'-K  WuUaunb  Mile-  Vurk. _ 

Wanted  New  Idea*.  Wr*a  Fa#  Li*  Of  Palanl 

iotar*  «rt-»  via  t*  pari  h*~  |.«i~r.u  and  W  \m\  to  U»»M 
•  *b  U*t  if  InarataifM  WaniMl.  vml  Mu  tot  uv  a»Mt«l 
t%4  frwi  lylnlic  aa  to  paUtubllllj.  Our  feur  iiudi  bauka 
•nil  rrr*,  U*#  ««M  in*«a tor*  l«»  at!  ihrlr  larinUtiaa. 
VI*  t-f  j  Kioto  A  Oo  .  Ml  Nlnik,  VC**h«*l..r.  H.  CL 

DWt  Loan  Ytar  Riqhu  Bafo#*  Procaadina 

furttor  no4  fie  inr  hUak  lem  Kt«i#«r*  *4 r|«|.«" 
I-  ba  dairad  a«*l  •  ltn~~*l.  Hiwk.  aucavaliuM  and  air  Ira 
fi»-».  LarunaavrA  Allvlrw.  #u  Marx*  t&Ji t..  Watk.  U.  C. 

InvaMora  Should  Write  For  Laat  Of  Naadad  In* 

vaiilloae.  Kalml  lluvara  and  M*.a  u*  UK  Yanr  |‘o>M, 
Hr  Ml  t‘r«v-  Hnnlulpk  A  Ca..  IkpL  IX.  W uhlufua,  Kl.  I!, 


_ _ Business  Openings 

Ur*M.  I.  M.m.h  Wanted  I  «»r  OM  l.4abl..had 

i  ‘alcafi  dflnm.  Via  FuruiWi  fall  ili«*t  if  furda  adrir* 
luuitf  naiur.  and  (yilr  »i«tr  o*iayi»L*Jf.  In  |ioi  W»- 
U*0.  fcJ  at  **ar  *«i**u—  aid  aay  ».-•  a  vrtk  ■alary. 

In  aildlllna  (<•  UWal  aJiaie  *4  U»r  i*r**Su  »...r  4<rr  nr-i. 
YV.irtl  *a>a  bn  atnrwd  «•  *l*arr  (Um.  M  lawe&MHtl  *f 
(irvUina  «iprrlnur  DKraar;  l»i  murr  ihU  naliHn  If 
>  »u  are  a  kuatirr  aoi  aar*  an  •■jo-^tonlly  lu  aak-  f  .Jit 
I*.  «l '.•••'•  rrar  «r  *»M  «»u  aid  aill  pay  n.a  Ircrn 
Ikr-amn.  Hri.a..- Hi^y.Uar., 
I»t»a/lm*«rt  *6,  lN*i»«»  Nila  Pi _ 


SaUamen.  Local.  Each  City  And  County. To  Caleb- 

llth  O»wio-lr*lln*  «tor*  and  ar*d  mi  oanraa m*%  fur  tto 
lalaal  Kn'iwar  a  a*  ba«nrf  fur  any  date;  vmm  rual.  >'*u 
hat:  $'••  to  6*0  «*»li«l  iMranrn  #*ef*  h<*i-»»ifr  buy* 
••  dMi»Mmin.ni  territory  fan  K-U#  |luru«r  tv., 

Ml  ► If :h  ATrnae.  N.  Y. City. 


For  Office  anil  Desk 


Moraaloue  Aulomalic  Addina  Mnckana.  Sub- 

lr*/U,  NlitlpUea.  Ill  vain*.  tXra  Vurk  uf  fXl  naihllr. 
I'.rLaila  $I'L  &-Y»«r  Outran  tor.  IlUatratod  rat.  na*l  ^.toral 
Inal  id-r  Free.  IvyC  O.Oa^  aial»*K  i*..Uraail  HayldaMlrh 

"Modern”  Duplicator  A  Buainaaa  Cattav.  $1  Up. 

V*  to  TArniMM  f run  paarkl  i|p*vniK  N*-»  flae  or 

Ela'.lie  TJIO  (Ira.  r*r  ii.  J>  Uay*  Trial.  Ym  nmlnn 
>' klat  »rw.  i.  D.  l*rr kia  k  Hmo  lu.,  lYUatarfl  I**. 


0/  Interest  to  Women 


1000  Waanaa  Wanted  To  M  Nattottal  Dva-a 

•*— U  Milk*.  IVaiallnr*.  rbv  Hlr^ly  la*  ..uTfhr  "!«7 
ilmal**  Uae  to  Or-  leu  bM  i^.rtii--ru 

in  ttollvaaira.  Our  |ian  m  meal  to  r  «u  SVr#>  T- 
Nai»*nallnM*<i«»««l«ik*.  Inyt'n  '|In*1m,iN.  V. 

Wanted  Tan  Bright  Capable  Lad, a.  To  Travel. 

•Jreuamreto  and  ell  »rtl  *m«*n  r-*l»  to  **Uiblia*i| 
•toatora.  OToai  to  0 i^r  *eilr«*d  fare  paid: 

vnkly  edraare  lir  UatrUng  eapvnva,  l4*lrea-  at  enre 
OiMdrK-k  lrrug  Cacaini.y.  Depi  .  Oaalu.  Nrbr. 


Where  to  Go  to  Live 

MArkfgana  Beat  Kardna.d  Lend.  10  to  160  A. 

|d  to  9*1  tor  A  Snail  pey&eato  Kraa  lnurraer»  9'arn 
e4*lavra  R.  K  I  are  »ilk  aato.  Pl»>a  grata,  atock,  frull 
ler»4  T-am.  Mhwk  rbutW  aarlHa  Kg  t-».klrt  f*rr. 
■arlpart  UMC  la  S-i'l  >«•  IIV|g  .  ijr»,eag»  ill 

w.  W.ll  Bm*M  Yea  Your  Home  On  A  Rick  Farm 

•  «kaa  te«l*r  mitoa  ef  JirkMotUM  and  y«u  can  pay  tor  n 
at  *h»  fair  uf  A3  *a»  ai-nlkly.  Wnto  l-iav  far  faU  yer 
iwunr*  to ■  Hrlgbu  IV,  Jehnillk  Itorda 


Book  Bargains 


100.000  Sacaad  Hand  Book.  Fee  Sale  Cheap  j  ZU 

qpi  vnr  ««M«  6111  ora.  M~4»daa.  Artoor^  Hatoe.ufcy; 
Itbc-ry .  Kiruoa.  lb- Kugtorariag.  O'-hyrdUa.  aV. 
layrun  nlad;  aalf  rdnrote  y-ur^lf;  Jtead  I  Ur  ro«  l.g 
L'aieluguva  Mr!  art  by.  Tig  He.  DrarV.ra  HL.  ihUag*.  Ill 


Engraving  and  Printing 


Wadding.  Social  Or  Buainaaa  Engraving  Direct 

fmai  lie  fcrgravrr  nefl:  ttouni  s*a|to  <•  nyee. 
Hlrgel’a  Engraving  Hbrp.  B  Outer  HI  Nva  ltarn.,«  ..«n 


Business  Service 


Inceeperate  In  AHaema.  l^eatCoal  Croalaat  Ad- 

vaiMagra  InrivpwttlM  oiay Irlnl  in  utr  Jay.  Suclaub 
toll  pe»d  no*  a-araaohe  l_*lavCrb  <*l  aver  PUtltk  IMmr 
Um4  M..idard  lr»**r|Mrati»g  Co,.  a  K.  I’l.^nU-  Aria. 


Coins,  Stamps ,  Cards 


Wdl  Pay  |2.00  Far  1604  Dollar.  Proof:  10c  Far 

It  i  •  .  s  Mint  •  •  •<  Mi*-  i-‘,  -  V„  ; 

Uget  UnnaaaiU  af  ailnt  We  affrf  qp  to  RtttUO  far 
rrrtaln  deira.  Hroi  if  now  fee  our  lain  I'.juinirt  Cain 
LVrular.  Nunlsiaelic  Hank.  Lvjl  l'.  reel  U'.inb,  Trie*. 


For  Auto  Owners 


-Own  Yarn 

HI  Arc* 


_  High  Grade  Salesmen _ 

Wanted  Man  and  Weaken  Sale*  Agent*  Every- 

elm,  be  mII  ia  neiniWIia  to  vbil*ejirv  rvlallrra  eat 
•  miunarv  Iknt  *  yet fecVO  yruru  hirt  CaJi4«nia 
\  ,g«iablra  Ki>  noale  «i*ra  In  lirvioraUMiv  ►  very  tody 
tuya  awl  rrjieare  ••vdrrc  W.mlrafal  m|i|«,rm«I4I  f-f  ll*r 
•eka  U"|U  A-iilrra*  91  I  L#n»h«  I1*e*t  Go,,  Ib-yt  V 
Ann  Krae.^ac*.,  I’allfarnla. _ 

Saleaanan  Bacocna 

Uiiinre.  nivtiMtr  nUtnwir,  vmig  utr  f**»i 
(naul  l^vdh.  A«*'l4fOC  6»u*  Hkk  Weekly 

Ha  $'•,  ‘ci yearly,  lolf  am*u(4«6S^B  tr«eranired  •lead* 
it*  no  ff*n  reaeaala  ISM^mi  k>|**itel  luuiratu-- 
r*fortn»»ik.  Ilmivlrallua  U»|M.  C.  Xrrait,  M.  1. _ 

Sal  aim  an  City  Or  T rave  hag.  Experience  Un- 

ir«.'m*»y  *r*4  !•*»  I*al  **f  Mfeelng*  and  full  (arlli*ilm 
»vea»e  in  i|*ir  no-  lo  earn  :to  ug  -elar—  $j 
HRIiCa  jrar.  |jd|ikra*nl  am*  r-t.lrr-d  Meaitor*. 
ValX  Haleer.m  *  Tr.  Aea*a.  l>rpL  IUI  K.  illlingu.  tIU. 

Good  Monay  Salkng 

<i  rmlly  Meln|  By  garagre.  md 

ilikan.  Lib* ml  carnuikM-ui 

Aatuii.HIrr  h,h  C«>.  i  H  WiWi  Art.,  llUcaga 


•molt. a  Want  Manual. 

•  rrpak  men  No  o*nae 
V4-fr  lln*  .#  toll  uai*. 


High  Claaa  Aa.nl.  To  Hmmdlm  N. 

i r,f.  f.  H.  >Car  *4  Utom  Xolhlng 

Bill***  Voai  **lr-  Ibtf  lei.tl- 
I«r«  Art  I’n  .  IM  WVeerUllr.  I» 


•»  Pnorl  Paln« 

<*r  II hr  lL  N*»  can* 
Mrluaicr  legrlUiri 


Sell  Underwood  Wax  Pecturoa  On  Cnetracla  With 

recall  »i**rrv ar*l  nail- nr  •lurltim.  f.»r  vir«|,  rrrrkr  if 
hleat  1*  fi  ear  *r-a*  ||.|area,  a  r.li.a  *4*  rrlwing .  lM-r-1 
II.  Itlll.KI  Hrrn. .  >  •  I'l.i.Mm  l  /elu  H*lg  .  Nr*  V«ck 

Help  Pay  The  Increaaod  Coal  Of  Your  T raveling 

rifanMi  ky  lancing  mr  upt*  *|at*  nrH  N,|r  liar*. 
Lrte  •  ifr  aa  oali  rlran  ,i|*  fr*u*  6>,,i  I"  •l'*.'*' 

■telly.  Can 6*14  Hfg.  l*»b  16  Inendoey.  fBUfc,  HI. 

Sdwntii  Cat  Oar  Plan  For  Monogramlng 

A  a  tea.  trarallnc  tug*.  ,lc..  by  imnrfrr  ■ached  »#ry 
large  |«utu  H'rtuiiiU1  Aftrwrv*  <*«*.  Hantflclil.  Okie. 


Free  I  Interacting  Bank  On  Automobile  Economy: 

re|nlrtbf.  urv  ipto|..  larrmeng  allrajr.  -I*  ;  lacaluabh 
In  vrrf,  urraar.  dnur.  |anpui  repairmen,  tolrr. 
Anarlcna  Aato  hgm.  tin  Builw  Hilg  .  Clartnnaii 


Persona l 

Old  Faina  Tooth  Bought.  Wo  Pay  Up  To  $36.00 

|vi  *vU  br**kea  **f  —H  aid  buy  g*bl  crime i.Utdgr*.  Joaaiay . 
•ilver auk  Ix-an-inda  'aabat  Mptol&daya 

f*tf  iiaavv’a  apieural  of  *aar  i4*r.  f  ailed  NUIm  HnalUai 
Vkccfca  Inc..  U  ItoldamlUl  tklg  .  Jlu.aik*. .  W  iacuaala. 


Free  To  Write#. -A  Woodaaful  Little  Book  Of 
ituwt  Itaifl  hint*.  w«ni|«i».  vlana.  In#  A  1C  *4  toe 
•  •Wul  cevani  |4*l  arlliag  ABealuielf  Krw.  JM  a4 
4,m  Wvtlra'a  ton*,  D»|<  2*  Aubam.  N.  V 


Agents  Wanted 

Hvdrocuter  Inaura*  Chao  Plnge.  Sever  CaaoSna. 

•  hiuovc  Per  too  and  U  Ka*v  Tv  Hall.  Fa#  afl  <an 
Miarj-tok  fuambt.  Mara  atlraftlrv  |#oyaaU|,«i  far 
vorrgutlc  aau  rv.;« -a.ib,-  agruia  W  rtt*  fur  free  lllrra- 
lorr.  Krtaalcdi  Jffg.  Cu.  *P»  W  Lake  8k.  iVvga 


Agent*  We  Hava  One  Of  The  Beat  Foxing 

••*-•*  v  |*u|-MiO*n«  ka  (to  I.’  H.  If  yeo  ara  Oil  aaaklng 
mm  Oibk  a*  fUkl  a  noaak  anla  Ce  Nu-alky  Datiary  Co.. 
40  Ikr  HL.  Cantoa  U. 


•  2.65  For  Man*.  Mod.  To-Order  Pont.  —  Worth 

HampW  frm  Moaer  raokiag  i*6rr  f*a  agrui,  yatfi 
ilnaarall.  Wrrtrt  MJar  Ikkagu  Talkin’  AwfUun*, 
inpL  Mk'gL  Ml  Hu.  Franklin  St..  Cblrago. 


$10  to  $IS  Par  Day  Handing  New  Houeeheld 

arliclv*.  Hig  ear  tliw  iy.th  frw  Trrrtlaav 

gmag  fa-i  Wrltoquhh  I>w*  Ce  .  |krj«,  W.  ii.  N  \  . 


Basline 

Autowline 


Hauls  You 
Out  Of  Trouble 

1  be  arrd  ef  a  irlmhlr  towime.  like 
Trun  i  seed  of  a  fun.  en 
never  come-  but  hefirr  be  prepgieti 
li’k  brmoae  itabdinf  by  a  crippled 
car.  Had  the  ml  Mlaw,  cnap  oo 
yow  BASUNE  AUTOWUNE 

•nd  you’re  oi.  Safe  hwaine  the 
pnlrgted  *nafiW  hook*  cen  t  looacn 
Supetvtionf  —  d\  Yellow  Stfond 
Wire  Rop-?.  Ai  dealer*.  $4.93  r.u 
ol  Kcckin 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOOC  a 
•afevund  excinsi  .l.rh— «  »W  made 
of  Yrllow  Str«nd  Rooe.  A  Mimiy 

Em  *-xk  •cam#*  thr  l«toj*  Al 
cf*,  $2  25  ek«l  ol  R<a:km. 

POB'LHsTKJXTRLCKLIM,  •  am 

ply  «lic«ig  tnr  any  loaded  buck  in 
tlCuU*.  Wnlr  fee  Irtr-alur* 


PRl 


OERW  K  b  fl  A>COM  ROPE  CO 
•7  LOUIS  :  ;  NEW  YORK 


The  Bird  of  Serbia 

Cent  found  fVam  pagr  U 


‘Some  one  threw  a  bomb  into  the  Arch* 
duke’s  CBrhsfe!  They  are  arresting 
everyone.  Get  away!’  And  he  tagged 
violently  to  escape  my  hold. 

M  ‘Have  you  been  Gaerilot4 

M*Not  to-day.’ 

M,ia  the  Archduke  dead?' 

“'No.  He  warded  off  the  bomb  and 
it  exploded  beneath  the  carriage  which 
followed.  For  God's  sake,  release  me!’ 

“I  did  so.  and  walked  on  toward  the 
square.  Halfway  down  the  block  I 
met  some  Austrian  police.  After  ques¬ 
tioning  me  briefly  they  let  me  go, 
whereafter  I  questioned  them.  The 
horses  drawing  the  second  carriage 
had  been  killed,  they  said,  and  some 
officers  of  the  archdocal  suite  injured. 
The  Archduke,  however,  insisted  upon 
continuing  to  the  review  and  would 
presently  pass.  They  advised  me  to  re¬ 
turn  to  my  hotel. 

“I  had  hardly  reached  my  room  when 
I  heard  a  bugle  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
outside.  Going  to  the  window,  I  saw 
mounted  men  of  the  Royal  Austrian 
Guard  advancing  around  the  comer. 
Behind  them,  between  double  rows  of 
cavalry,  came  several  landaus,  carrying 
outriders,  and  driven  by  coachmen  in 
white  wigs  and  knee  breeches.  As  the 
first  of  these  vehicles  came  nearer.  I 
saw  that  the  occupants  of  the  back  saat 
were  Francis  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  hia  morganatic 
wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohcnberg. 

“The  shutters  of  most  of  the  houses 
were  closed,  but  in  a  few  windows  I 
saw  faces,  and  there  were  scattered 
knots  of  people  on  the  sidewalks,  closely 
watched  by  the  policemen  who  rode 
ahead  on  horses  and  bicycles.  As  the 
archducal  carriage  came  along,  hats 
were  raised,  and  once  or  twice  I  heard 
faint  cheering,  which  the  Archduke  and 
his  consort  acknowledged,  he  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  visor  of  hia  helmet,  she  by  in¬ 
clining  her  head. 

"As  their  carriage  came  below  my  win¬ 
dow  and  I  saw  the  expression  of  con¬ 
descending  good  will  frozen  on  both 
tliair  faces,  and  thought  of  thr  constant 
apprehension  there  must  be  behind  those 
polite  masks,  it  struck  me  as  amazing 
that  a  man  and  woman  could  be  found, 
in  these  times,  to  play  the  royal  part 

"As  I  was  thinking  thus  1  saw  a  dark- 
clad  figure  dart  out  suddenly  from 
somewhere  on  the  sidewalk,  below,  paas 
swiftly  between  thr  horses  of  the  body¬ 
guard.  and  reach  the  side  of  the  royul 
carriage.  Some  of  the  guardsmen  leaped 
at  once  from  their  horsi»s  and  there  was 
a  dash  of  policemen  toward  the  man. 
but  before  anyone  laid  hands  upon  him 
he  raised  one  arm,  as  though  pointing 
accusingly  at  the  Archduke  and  his 
CwtBBB,  and  there  followed.  In  swift 
succession,  two  sharp  reports. 

"I  saw  the  royal  pair  fall  forward. 


Simultaneously  the  carriage  stopped 
and  was  at  once  surrounded  by  an  agi¬ 
tated  group  of  soldiers,  policemen,  and 
servants;  while  another  and  more  vio¬ 
lent  group  pressed  about  the  individual 
who  had  fired  the  shots,  beating  him  ** 
they  swept  him  away,  down  the  street 
Before  they  had  gone  a  «lox*n  yanb. 
however,  a  high  official,  who  had  jumped 
out  of  the  second  carriage,  ran  up  and 
directed  them  to  take  the  nu»n  to  the 
sidewalk.  This  brought  the  croud  in 
my  direction,  and  it  was  only  an  they 
turned  toward  me  that  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  their  prisoner. 
As  I  had  dreaded,  it  was  poor  Gavrilo." 


FOR  a  moment  all  of  us  were  too 
thunderstruck  to  speak.  Somehow 
the  picture  he  had  given  u*  did  not 
seem  to  be  that  of  an  assassin,  as  one 
imagines  such  a  man. 

“You  mean  to  say."  asked  the  man 
hy  the  window  slowly,  “that  this  very 
boy  you've  been  telling  u»  about  wan 
the  one  who  shot  the  Archduke?" 

'"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "he  was  Ga¬ 
vrilo  Prinzip  of  Sarajevo." 

“Good  Lord!"  exclaimed  the  third. 
“The  boy  who  brought  on  the  war!" 

“As  we  were  saying  earlier,"  re¬ 
turned  the  one  who  had  told  the  tale, 
“historians  will  doubtless  trace  the 
beginnings  of  the  war  to  Gavrilo’a  shot. 
Certainly  Austria  used  the  shot  as  her 
excuse,  alleging  that  a  plot  to  kill  the 
Archduke  had  been  hatched  in  Serbia 
— which  was  absolutely  untrue,  for 
Serbia  was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  giving  offense  to  Austria,  know¬ 
ing  well  that  Austria  was  only  seeking 
a  pretext  to  pounce  upon  her,  precisely 
as  she  had  earlier  pounced  on  H**- 
and  Herzegovina,  annexing  them." 

After  a  thoughtful  pause  he  added 
“Poor  Gavrilo!  1  am  glad  to  know  • 
he  is  free  at  last-  Like  Mara's  starling 
he  was  not  one  to  live  long  in  a  cage 
And  it  ia  perhaps  because  I  was  ao  fond 
of  him.  and  also  because  Austria’s  ex¬ 
cuse  was  so  transparently  despicable 
that  I  shall  always  go  behind  the  shoot¬ 
ing  in  thinking  of  the  beginning  of  thr 
war.  As  1  conceive  it,  it  was  Mari’? 
anger  that  released  Gavrilo  from  tb* 
promise  which,  otherwise,  would  havi 
withheld  him.  And  it  was  the  death  of 
the  caged  starling  that  brought  on  her 
anger.  And  it  was  the  nnimalculir  that 
caused  the  bird’s  death." 

“That  is."  put  in  the  man  by  tf- 
window,  “you  prefer  to  trace  the  war 
down  to  such  a  smalt  beginning  as  the- 
death  of  that  caged  bird?” 

"Rather,”  replied  the  other,  “to  a  still 
smaller  and  more  repulsive  beginning— 
to  the  vermin  which  destroyed  the  bird 
It  seem*  to  me  I  see  them  always  crawl¬ 
ing  through  the  explanations,  apolo¬ 
gies,  excuses,  war  messages,  and  peace 
overtures  of  the  Teutonic  autocrat*.* 


Four  Tickets  to  Paradise 

(‘•nitMumti  frt*  papr  f 


Her  expression  showed  not  the  least 
understanding. 

A.  Price’s  eyebrows  met  In  a  bushy 
black  tangle.  “You  haven't  forgotten, 
have  you:" 

“Forgotten  what,  sir?" 

“I  told  you  to  send  Klwood  Wickes 
to  me  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"No,  sir,  I  haven't  forgotten." 

Marjorie  ran  to  fetch  El  wood  Wickca. 

“Mr.  Fairweather  wants  to  see  you," 
she  said  breathlessly. 

The  little  man  paled  perceptibly. 
Before  he  had  recovered  from  his  con¬ 
fusion  Marjorie  gTaspqd  his  arm  firm¬ 
ly.  “Now.  listen  to  me.”  she  said  ear¬ 
nestly,  “You're  to  take  the  children  in 
with  you.  Shove  them  all  in  first  and 
follow  after.  Be  sure  they  get  in  first. 
And  say  to  Mr.  Fairweather  that  you 
understood  he  wanted  to  see  you,  and 
as  the  children  had  just  come  down — 
get  that!— just  come  down  -that  you 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  *how 
him  what  n  fine  family  you  had.  Don't 
let  him  talk.  Talk  yourself!  As  hard 
and  fast  as  you  can!  Tell  him  you  want 
to  handle  the  Morse’s  Food  account. 
Tell  him  why.  Tell  him  as  you  told  me.’* 

Mr.  Wickes  looked  a  little  sick.  Out 
of  the  staggering  min  into  which  he 
I  was  sinking  he  tried  to  pull  himself 
together,  tried  to  speak  with  a  pitiful 
stab  at  dignity.  “I  don't  understand — " 

“It  doesn't  matter  whether  vrou  un¬ 
derstand  or  not!”  interrupted  Marjorie. 
"Do  exactly  as  I  say.  Think  of  your 
wife  and  those  three  children  of  yours 
—and  do  os  1  say!” 


Marjorie  took  him  by  the  arm  anJ 
led  him  down  the  long  corridor  which 
led  to  the  mahogany-and-glaas  office 
They  only  atopped  long  enough  at  thr 
door  of  the  rest  room  to  gather  in  tb* 
three  little  Wickeses,  from  whose  coun 
tenances  and  clothes  every  trace  of  m*>  1 
lasses  candy  and  bananas  and  cookie*  > 
had  just  been  meticulously  removed. 

Through  the  sedate  and  astomshrsi  • 
office  of  Fairweather  &  Linn.  Inc.,  moved 
that  extraordinary  procession  --  Mar¬ 
jorie  leading  Elwood  Wickea,  the  two 
of  them  driving  before  them  somehow, 
souirming  anil  reluctunt,  the  three 
Wickea  infants. 

With  the  final  effort  of  a  will  which 
was  tottering  Marjorie  threw  open  t hr 
door  of  A,  Price  Fairweather’s  offiev. 
gave  Elwood  Wickes  a  reassuring  sUp 
on  the  back,  and  whispered:  “Go  to  it“ 
Then,  without  announcement  of  arc 
sort,  she  shoved  the  entire  Wick.' 
coterie  Helter-skelter  within. 

Her  own  desk  was  immediately  •  ;:t- 
sidc  that  door.  Into  its  chair  Marjor* 
fell  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hard*.  | 

AN  interminable  ten  minutes  passe*!. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  tu  • 
Wickes**,  young  and  old,  emrrp  j 
There  was  a  dazed  look  on  El*  <1 
Wickes 's  face  as  he  drove  his  flock 
fore  him.  Frightened,  afraid  that  K*' 
plan  had  proved  a  dismal  failure,  Mj 
;ori©  was  preparing  to  run  after  hr 
to  question  him — if  necessary  to  c 
sole  him.  A  peremptory  voice  halt# 
her;  “Miss  Browne, step  in  here,  pleav 


au a vst  jj9  ,»j,% 


mg  her  f ruwuingly  fur  a  minute  or 
two,  A.  Price  Fairweathcr  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  thrust  a  hand  into  his 
trouser^  pocket,  and  produced  a  roll  of 
bill*.  "Wiekta  told  me  union*  other 
thlnrm  bow  those  Hippodrome  tickets 
had  been  given  to  you/*  nt  said.  “Given 
to  you!  Poppycock!  Well,  1  might  as 
well  pay  you  for  them  and  make  a  com¬ 
plete  Job  of  my  Idiocy." 

Marjorie  held  up  a  detaining  hand. 
"Oh.  no.  please  don't  do  that  I^et  that 
be  ray  share.  But  tell  roe  what  reason 
you  gave  for  wanting  to  *ee  K I  wood 
Wickes  this  morning.  You  had  to  give 
some  reason." 

A.  Price  Kairuxather,  who  had  given 
some  signs  of  being  restored  to  good 
humor,  immediately  frowned  again.  He 
gloiyerrd.  His  fist  came  down  oil  the 
desk  with  a  resounding  thump.  "You’re 
right!”  he  cried.  "I  did  have  to  give 
a  reason.  I'm  a  blooming  ass.  But  I 
had  to  aav  something.  And  what  1  did 
say  was  that  his  salary  was  to  be  raised 
five  dollars  a  week." 

"Thatll  help,"  said  Marjorie  musingly. 

"What  do  you  mean  it  will  Help, 
asked  A.  Price  Fairwcother. 

"Why.  I  have  the  most  extraordinary 
and  foolish  idea,"  she  answered.  "I 
have  an  idea  that  Elwnod  Wirke*  will 
make  good  this  time." 
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we  were  eight  miles  off  Barfteur.  Be¬ 
tween  there  and  Cherbourg  l  had  the 
periscope  and  saw  several  small  steam¬ 
ers.  I  bore  down  on  one.  but  when  I  had 
overhauled  her  I  saw  that  she  was  too 
small,  ties  ides  being  in  ballast,  and  so  I 
let  Her  get  away.  There  was  another 
steamer  well  worth  a  torpedo,  hut  I  could 
not  overhaul  her.  No  luck  all  day. 

J  vhe  3. — At  midnight  we  laid  a  course 
to  the  eastward.  The  weather  was 
ihcn  beginning  to  make  for  the  worse. 
At  5.15  a  m.  we  changed  course  to 
avoid  a  destroyer.  At  5.30  we  changed 
course  again,  to  dodge  a  trawler. 

My  4  to  H  a.  m.  watch  was  a  wet  one. 
The  seas  broke  regularly  over  the  con¬ 
ning  tower.  When  my  alternate  came 
off  watch  at  noon  he  said  he  was  fed 
up  on  standing  watch  and  watch  in 
weather  like  this.  It  grew  too  rough 
for  us  to  do  much,  even  if  anything 
should  come  our  way.  so  the  captain 
ordered  a  drop  to  bottom.  At  44  meters 
ax  thought  we  would  be  comfortable. 
But  not  so,  at  least  not  on  the  spot  we 
nicked.  We  rolled  so  heavily  that  two 
hours  of  it  was  all  we  could  stand.  We 
moved  farther  south,  and  by  and  by 
found  a  quieter  rest  in  36  meters.  We 
lay  there  until  midnight,  which  gave 
us  seven  good  hours'  sleep. 

June  £ — Came  to  surface  at  12 
it.  m.  Headed  for  Havre.  Weather  better. 

Arrived  off  Havre  at  5  a.  m.  and 
cruised  off  the  harbor,  avoiding  de¬ 
stroyers  and  trawlers  by  changing 
course  on  the  surface.  In  weather 
rough  as  this  they  have  to  be  almost 
on  top  of  us  to  see  our  periscope.  We 
dived  once  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 

Katrol  boat  which  acted  as  if  she  might 
ave  seen  us.  There  seemed  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  moving  out  of  Havre,  so  after  three 
hours  under  we  broke  water  and  headed 
for  Barfleur. 

Bad  weather  and 
the  endless  dodging 
and  diving  had 
made  long  watches 
for  us  lately.  My 
alternate  looked  at 
me  wearily  when 
he  was  going  off 
watch  to-day.  "It 
is  a  miserable  ex¬ 
istence."  he  said  as 
he  turned  me  over 
the  periscope.  I 
agreed  with  him. 
but  added  that  it 
was  our  job,  and 
what  was  there  to 
do  but  make  the 
beat  of  it?  At  2 
p.  m.  we  Inter¬ 
cepted  a  wireless 
from  Cherbourg 
reporting  our  pres¬ 
ence  at  several 
places  and  giving 
exact  position — 

49r  42'  north  anil 
0°  27r  west— at  11 
a.  m.  Time  for  us 
to  have  a  care. 

At  7.45  n.  m.  we 
intercepted  a  wire¬ 
less  which  told  of 
the  sailing  of  a 
convoy.  We  dived 


and  stood  in  to  head  them  off.  At 
&  p.  fn.  we  sighted  them  where  we 
expected  to,  but  did  not  bag  a  thing. 
Two  days  now  of  no  lurk. 

Six  Feet  Into  the  Air! 

SO  ends  the  log.  but  not  the  story  of 
the  I/«77.  The  foregoing  facta  are 
attested  by  high  officialdom  What  fol¬ 
lows  has  only  personal  authority.  It 
was  told  by  a  man  who  should  know, 
talking  urross  a  table  in  a  London  hotel 
one  bright  night  last  fall  with  scan  I: 
lights  playing  on  clouds,  barrage  guns 
bunging  over  roofs,  and  German  raiders 
dumping  bombs  all  over  the  lot. 

“Speaking  of  bombs  and  raiders"  (so 
be  began), "over  on  the  French  coast  a 
U-boat  had  been  cruising  carelessly.  At 
least  thirty  big  and  little  ships  of  war 
had  caught  sight  of  her  in  a  space  of 
three  days.  They  went  after  her  wake. 

"Now,  while  they  were  after  her  here 
is  what  was  happening  in  the  U-boat — 
all  circumstantial  evidence,  but  listen 
to  the  dope  and  see  what  you  think  of 
it  A  man  died  aboard  the  U-boat 
And  a  dead  man  in  a  U-boat!  No 
worse  place  in  the  world  for  a  dead  man 
to  bo  lying  around  They  had  to  got  rid 
of  him  But  how  to  get  rid  of  him 
without  going  to  the  surface,  opening 
up  conning  tower  or  after  hatch,  and 
maybe  get  caught  at  it?  Well,  there 
was  one  is  ay  They  shot  him  out  of  a 
torpedo  tube  Now,  when  a  torpedo  is 
shot  from  a  tube  it  travels  on  and  on 
at  n  level — for  miles  sometimes  before 
it  come*  to  the  surface.  But  a  dead 
man  wont  act  that  way.  He  has  no 
gyroa  or  air  gadgets  inside  him  to  keep 
him  going.  When  they  shot  him  out 
of  a  torpedo  tube  he  went  straight 
out  for  a  little  way.  and  then  he  be¬ 
gan  to  shoot  straight  up. 

"Our  group  of 

destroyers  were 

standing  around 
waiting  for  a  U- 
boat's  periscope  to 
show.  It  was  a 
bright  moonlight 
night, and  the  look-  ; 
outs  were  not  miss-  ■ 
ing  a  thing.  They  | 
saw  this  object 
shoot  six  feet  . 
into  the  air. 

"Man,  in  a  flash 
it  was  general 
uuarters  with  nix 
destroyers 
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.  fQinf 
hooked  up  to  the 
spot,  They  found  u 
dead  man  wrapped 
in  a  blanket.  The 
U-boat  had  never  » 
chance  after  that. 
She bad  to  be  some¬ 
where  about.  They 
shot  bombs  all  over 
the  place  It  was 
in  shoal  water,  and 
when  they  thought 
it  was  all  over  they 
dragged  bottom. 

"The  U-77  was 
there.  Later  they 
raised  her  This  log, 
among  other  things, 

rnvro  ** 
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MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN 

ONE  MAN  WHO  DARES  TO  TELL  GERMANY  THE  TRUTH 

BY  KARL  H .  v.  WIEGAND 


A  RATHER  small,  dark.  wiry,  nervuus-looking  man 
of  lifty-six  years,  with  the  Ivrad  and  fcaturvs  thut 
instantly  mark  him  as  a  “thinker”;  a  deeply  seriou* 
face  of  extremely  sensitive  cut  characteristic  of  the 
urtiat  and  idealist;  deep  black  eyes  in  which  smolder 
intense  fires;  a  high  forehead  surmounted  by  a  crown 
of  thick*  heavy  black  hair  touched 
with  silver;  a  gentle,  deliberate,  re 
server!  manner,  with  a  touch  of  that 
dignity  and  courtesy  usually  as*o- 
dated  with  the  trained  diplomat — 
that  is  Maximilian  Harden,  the  irre¬ 
pressible  critic  of  the  Kaiser's  Gov¬ 
ernment 

In  the  many  hours  that  I  spent 
with  Maximilian  Harden  in 
Ilia  modest  little  cottage  dur¬ 
ing  nix  years'  association  with 
him,  it  always  was  difficult 
for  me  to  realise  that  this  lit¬ 
tle  man — as  simple,  unassum¬ 
ing,  and  modest  as  our  Colonel 
House,  who  formerly  was 
known  as  “der  kleine  Har¬ 
den"  (the  littll  Harden) — was 
the  man  who  dared  the  might 
of  government  in  time  of  war 
A  private  citizen  who  has 
never  held  public  office,  con¬ 
trolling  no  press  except  a 
small  weekly  and  with  no  dis¬ 
tinct  political  party  behind 
him  to  give  him  power  and 
influence,  denounced  by  the 
ultrapatriotic  elements  as  a 
"traitor/*  Harden  has  scored 
and  scared  his  Government 
for  its  policies  and  conduct 
of  the  war  and  defied  the 
Kaiser,  the  Government,  the 
censors,  and  public  opinion. 

Harden’s  arraignment  of  Ger¬ 
many's  conduct  of  the  ruthless  sub¬ 
marine  war  in  his  famous  “If  1 
Were  Wilson"  article  is  in  the  Con 
gressional  Record.  What  other  critic 
in  thia  war  has  dared  use  such  language 
in  denouncing  the  acta  nf  his  government? 
Occasionally  the  iron  heel  of  the  military 
censor  descended  upon  Harden,  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  removed  he  was  up  again  bran¬ 
dishing  his  lance  more  tiercel ■.  than  ever. 

Aside  from  the  Kaiser  himself  and  possibly 
Hindcnburg,  no  man  in  Germany  ir<  as  widely 
known  by  name  in  thia  country  as  is  the  Gei 
man  champion  of  President  Wilson;  none  i*  u* 
favorably  known.  Of  his  personality,  however, 
little  is  known  in  America.  His  stepson,  by  the 
way.  is  interned  at  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Ga.  the  wan 
in  the  employ  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line). 

Blumarck’t  “Fuptt” 

AX  IM I  LI  AN  HARDEN  conies  from  a  Polish 
family  in  Posen.  His  father's  name  was  Witkow- 
*ki.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  textile  mill. 
Through  unfortunate  circumstances  and  reverse*  he 
lost  practically  all  his  property.  Young  Witkowski 
left  home  at  an  early  age.  went  on  the  stage,  and 
took  the  name  Maximilian  Harden. 

As  a  young  actor  Harden  played  in  various  towns 
and  cities  in  Germany  and  also  in  Switzerland.  In 
the  late  eightie*  hr  came  to  Berlin  to  seek  an  en¬ 
gagement.  There  he  met  Fraulein  von  Schabelska, 
a  Kuxsian  star,  at  that  time  the  favorite  with  the 
theatregoer*  in  the  Kaiser’*  capital.  She  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  journalism,  and  induced  Paul  Lindau, 
then  leading  theatrical  manager  in  Berlin  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly  magazine,  “Die  Gegenwart."  to 
put  Harden  on  the  stuff  of  that  .magazine.  Soon 
there  up  pea  red  a  series  of  reviews,  criticisms,  and 
articles  in  the  weekly  and  other  publications  of  so 
unusual  a  style  and  point  of  view  that  they  began 
to  attract  general  attention.  They  were  signed 
"Apoatata." 

Harden  began  his  career  an  Berlin  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before  the  youthful  Emperor.  William 
II.  «*n  March  18,  1890.  dropped  overboard  Germany's 
givutc*L  pilot  of  the  ship  of  state.  Prince  Otto  von  Bis¬ 
marck.  In  the  war  of  word*  that  followed  this  political 
*cr.sation,  barrels  of  ink  were  spilled.  Harden  threw 
hun*«  If  into  the  inky  swirl  of  the  political  whirlpool 
nn  the  side  of  Bismarck  and  against  the  young  Kaiser. 
The  “Apoetata"  champion  of  Bismarck  came  to  the 


attention  of  the  youthful  Emperor.  It  was  then 
that  lie  first  felt  the  thrusts  and  lunge*  of  Harden's 
acid-tipped  pen  lance.  “Apostata"  also  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Iron  Chancellor.  He  read  some  of 
the  biting  articles.  He  wanted  to  meet  his  fierce 
champion.  Harden  one  day,  to  his  surprise,  received 
an  invitation  from  Bismarck  to 
com*  to  him  at  Ericdrichsruh  where 
he  had  retired  in  deepest  bitter¬ 
ness  against  the  young  Kaiser. 

From  that  day  Maximilian  Har¬ 
den's  career  was  made.  He  became 
Gei  many's  leading  political  writer 
and  critic.  With  his  frequent  trips 
to  Fried richsruh,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  Bis¬ 
marck's  confidant  This  gave 
his  weekly  magazine,  “Die 
Zukunft"  (The  Future), 
which  he  founded  in  181)1,  a 
comparatively  large  circula¬ 
tion.  His  political  article*, 
written,  it  was  believed,  un¬ 
der  the  tutelage  of  Bismarck, 
were  widely  sought  and  read, 
not  only  in  Germany  but  in 
France,  England,  Russia — 
in  fact  all  over  Europe.  Har¬ 
den  remained  in  the  closest 
touch  with  Bismarck  until  the 
latter's  death. 

Harden's  association  with 
Bismarck  let  him  in  on  many 
political  and  state  secrets  and 
gave  him  a  deep  insight  into 
the  life  and  personality  of 
many  high  personage*  not 
only  in  Germany  but  also  in 
other  countries  in  Europe. 
The  general  belief  in  those 
years  that  Bismarck  had  con¬ 
fided  much  in  his  “pupil"  made 
Ha:  den  envied,  hated,  arid  feared. 
Dramatic  emphasis  was  soon  to  be 
laid  upon  that  belief.  Harden  began 
a  seri*  of  scathing  attacks  on  a  clique 
of  perverts  around  the  Kaiser  known  as 
the  “Round  Table."  Prince  Philipp  zu 
Eulenhurg,  the  Kaiser’s  closest  personal 
friend,  a  man  whose  furtive  eyes  betokened 
namele  -  fear,  was  the  head  of  the  clique. 
Harden's  mu^tic  pen  burned  as  he  intimated 
unprintable  things  close  to  the  throne.  Ber¬ 
lin  was  thunderstruck  at  the  daring  of  Bis¬ 
marck's  pupil.  Finally  the  young  crown  prince, 
as  Harden  himself  told  me.  carried  a  copy  of  “Die 
Zukunft."  containing  the  scarcely  veiled  accusa¬ 
tions  again*'  iiembera  of  the  court  and  high  mili¬ 
tary  office ra,  to  the  Kaiser  and  demanded  an  investi¬ 
gation  or  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Harden. 
The  Kaiser  could  not  believe  such  infamous  charges 
against  men  and  officer*  immediately  around  him. 
Harden  was  arrested  and  placed  on  trial.  He  pro¬ 
tested  thut  he  did  not  wish  to  produce  the  proof 
because  it  would  disgrace  Germany.  That  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  subterfuge.  Seeing  that 
otherwise  he  was  about  to  be  convicted,  Harden 
offered  to  produce  the  evidence  substantiating  his 
charges.  The  Berlin  court  denied  him  the  right.  He 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  prison.  He  ap¬ 
pealed.  While  the  appeal  was  pending  two  Bavarian 
newspapers  charged  that  Harden  had  been  bought 
off  with  one  million  marks  ($240,000)  not  to  produce 
his  evidence  against  the  Kaiser's  favorites.  Harden 
brought  action  for  libel  in  Munich  against  the  two 
Bavarian  editor*.  In  their  trial  the  Bavarian  court 
did  what  the  court  in  Berlin  had  refused:  namely, 
permitted  Harden  to  introduce  his  evidence.  It  was 
a  bombshell.  It  proved  to  be  the  greatest  scandal  in 
the  history  of  Germany.  I  read  a  part  of  the  testi¬ 
mony.  It  ia  unprintable.  Harden's  evidence  forced 
the  hands  of  the  court  of  justice  in  Berlin,  When 
confronted  with  his  vice  victim*,  Prince  Eulenburg 
collapsed.  The  uged  princely  pervert  admitted  the 
truth.  He  was  charged  with  perjury. 

A  royal  medical  commission  reported  that  to  place 
him  on  trial  would  insure  his  death.  He  retired  to 
Tastle  l.iebenbcrg,  a  broken  old  man.  Twice  a  year 
a  Government  medical  commission  visits  Castle  Lie- 
henberg  to  examine  Eulenburg.  Each  time  the  com¬ 
mission  reports  that  it  would  cause  his  death  to 
place  him  on  trial.  And  so  they  will  continue  to 
report  until  he  die* 


Some  high  officers  went  to  prison:  some  disap¬ 
peared  and  never  were  heard  of  again.  Count  Kuihi 
von  MolLke,  relative  of  the  great  Mcdtke  himself, 
personal  aid-de-camp  to  the  Kaiser  and  influential 
member  of  the  powerful  military  party,  was  among 
those  who  disappeared  from  public  view.  Harden 
stated  to  me  that  neither  the  Kaiser  nor  the  crown 
prince  was  personally  involved, 

Tho  German  St.  George  had  cleared  and  purified 
the  atmosphere  around  the  Kaiser.  Since  that  day 
he  has  been  the  most  feared  man  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  what  other  "dynamite"  he  has,  may  have 
inherited  from  Bismarck,  or  added  to  since.  Often 
it  is  believed  that  he  is  "bluffing,"  but  none  have  the 
courage  to  call  him.  With  Dr.  Henninger,  chief  of 
the  Kaiser's  secret  political  police,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Hamman,  chief  of  the  press  department  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  for  many  years,  Hurden  shares  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  “knowing  more"  than  any  other  man  in 
Germany.  He  has  a  maze  of  "underground"  infor- 
matory  connections  which  often  lead  into  circles  little 
suspected  as  being  in  touch  with  him.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  never  having  violated  a  confidence  or 
broken  a  trust  reposed  in  him.  - 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Hurden  has  kept 
up  his  merciless  criticism,  of  which  the  "If  I  Were 
Wilson"  is  but  one  example.  "By  that  traitor  Har¬ 
den!"  was  a  familiar  selling  cry  of  the  news  venders 
in  Berlin.  About  eight  issues  of  “Die  Zukunft"  have 
been  seized  and  confiscated.  Last  summer  it  was  in¬ 
directly  suppressed  for  some  weeks  when  he  was 
drafted  for  "civilian  war  service"  as  a  means  of 
choking  him  off  without  direct  suppression.  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  Zimmrrmann  hated  him.  Of  him 
Harden  had  said  to  me:  “He  will  make  blunders; 
worse,  he  will  do  foolish  things."  After  Kuehlmann 
succeeded  Zimmermann.  Harden*  friends  succeeded 
in  having  him  released.  He  resumed  publication. 

A  “Parliamentary  Democrat ” 

ONTRARY  to  a  very  general  impression,  Harden 
is  not  a  socialist.  In  fact,  hr  is  an  opponent  of 
socialism.  He  declares  that  it  has  too  much  that  is 
Utopian  and  impracticable.  He  stands  for  "orderly 
democracy,"  but  i*  a  bitter  opponent  of  “mobocracy," 
or  the  rule  of  demagogues  through  the  mob.  Hi* 
father  was  a  democrat,  and  his  brother  refused 
office  in  Prussia,  being  also  a  democrat.  Harden 
calls  himself  a  "parliamentary  democrat-"  He  is  not 
necessarily  an  antimonarchist.  He  is  not  the  leader 
of  a  political  party;  he  is  the  advocate  of  a  cause. 
That  cause  ia  democracy  or  "constitutional  parlia¬ 
mentary  government"  for  Germany,  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  Reichstag  and 
to  the  people. 

Before  the  war  Harden's  magazine  had  a  paid 
circulation  of  about  25,000.  "Die  Zukunft"  sells  for 
12  cents,  varies  in  size  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
page*,  and.  it  is  estimated,  has  brought  him  an  in¬ 
come  of  $25,000  to  $:tO,(KK>  a  year.  He  writes  it 
practically  all  himself,  for  he  accepts  only  occasional 
contributions.  His  peculiar  style  ia  almost  untrans¬ 
latable  literally.  It  abounds  in  ornamentation, 
metaphors,  and  figures  of  speech.  Since  the  war  he 
has  developed  a  marvelous  circumlocution  with 
which  he  gets  around  the  censor,  but  always  gets 
his  meaning  to  his  readers.  He  has  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  little  known  historical  correspond¬ 
ence  and  letters.  Harden  uses  no  typewriter.  His 
handwriting  is  the  tiniest  and  finest  I  ever  knew 
a  man  to; have  It  ia  like  etching. 

Harden  lives  in  a  modest  seven-room  cottage  in 
the  pines  of  Grunwald  (Green  Forest),  the  beautiful 
villa  suburb  of  Berlin.  There  is  a  stream  of  daily 
callers.  He  can  be  seen  only  by  appointment.  Ilia 
home  abound*  with  painting*  and  autographed  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Bismarck.  His  health  ha*  been  poor 
in  the  last  years:  he  eat*  but  one  meal  a  day.  He 
rarely  accept*  social  invitations.  He  refuses  to  join 
club*  on  the  ground  that  such  obligations  might 
hamper  his  independence. 

Frau  Harden  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  war 
nurses  in  Germany.  #  .She  is  one  of  the  head  vol¬ 
unteer  nurses  in  the  big  Virchow  Hospital.  She 
gets  up  every  morning  at  five  and  returns  lute 
at  night. 

In  the  political  upheaval  which  is  bound  to  come 
in  Germany  when  the  armies  return  home,  Hurden, 
if  alive,  is  likely  to  play  a  great  role.  Of  him  Colonel 
E  M.  House,  the  President's  adviser,  once  remarked 
to  me:  “I  consider  Maximilian  Harden  one  of  the 
most  potential  force*  for  good  in  the  world  to-day 
and  one  of  the  best  friends  that  Germany  ha*." 


The  Terrible  Year 


THIS,  according  to  the  German  plan,  was  to  be  “The  Terrible  Year.” 

The  German  High  Command  realized  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
decision  before  the  full  American  strength  could  make  itself  felt,  so 
their  strategy  was  to  keep  hammering  the  Allies  until  they  had  pounded 
their  way  through  to  Paris  or  the  English  Channel,  and  forced  the 
Allies  -to  accept  a  German  Peace. 

But  the  Americans  Turned  the  Tide 


Against  all  the  German  expectations,  America 
solved  her  transport  problem  so  speedily,  so 
successfully,  that  she  was  able  to  pour  men 
into  the  fighting  by  the  hundred  thousand 
right  at  the  crucial  moment,  and  turn  German 
victory  into  overwhelming  disaster. 


Not  only  did  Our  Boys  stop  the  German 
rush  and  hurl  the  Prussian  hordes  back  over 
the  Marne,  but  it  was  their  energy  and  dash 
that  enabled  Foch  to  counterdrive  so  success¬ 
fully,  capturing  thousands  of  prisoners  and 
literally  mountains  of  munitions. 


“The  Story  of  the  Great  War" 

The  only  connected  history  of  the  world  war 

Gives  you  in  a  vivid,  pulsing  narrative,  the  full  story  of  the  war.  It  gives  you  historic  perspec¬ 
tive,  digging  out  the  roots  of  the  war  over  the  past  fifty  years;  vivid  description,  covering  in 
detail  the  thrilling  events  of  the  war.  There  is  an  outline  of  the  plans  behind  the  first  German 
offensives  against  France  and  Russia,  the  Gallipoli  affair,  Verdun,  the  Battle  of  1917,  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  and  the  great  German  offensive  of  1918. 


All  that  America  has  accomplished,  in  spite  of  her  handicaps  of  distance  and  unprepared¬ 
ness,  is  outlined  in  detail  —  how  it  has  given  unstintingly  of  its  manhood  and  its  wealth;  how 
it  has  turned  its  factories  into  munition  plants  almost  over  night;  how  it  is  building  ships  in 
almost  undreamed-of  quantities;  how  its  Navy  has  definitely  helped  to  check  the  U-boat; 
how  its  armies  are  preparing  for  the  long  drive  to  Berlin. 
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This  is  a  critical  period  for  American  industry. 

Hundreds  of  important  industries  have  been  slowed  up 
by  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

Virtually  all  far-sighted  business  men  are  adopting 
motor  transportation  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Next  to  the  vehicles  themselves  as  safeguards  of  com¬ 
merce,  come  the  tires.  For  a  car's  effectiveness  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  tires  upon  which  it  travels. 

That  is  why  good  tires  are  of  such  vital  importance. 

United  States  Tires  are  good  tires. 

The  lasting  dependability  that  made  them  such  favor¬ 
ites  in  times  of  peace  is  bringing  them  more  and  more 
into  prominence  as  a  war-time  necessity. 

There  is  a  United  States  Tire  to  meet  every  possible 
driving  condition  light  or  heavy  duty.  Five  treads  for 
passenger  cars  and  both  pneumatic  and  solid  for  trucks. 

rhe  nearest  United  States  Tires  Sales  and  Service  Depot 
will  gladly  advise  you  as  to  the  ones  you  should  use. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


d  by  Google 


Good  Tires  - 
Safeguards  of  Commerce 


The  National  Weekly 


J?very  electrical  engineering  and  manufacturing  facility  of  this 
company  is  being  applied" without  stint  or  limit"  _ 
to  the  vital  business  of  winning  the  war  _ 


Give  us  Coal!”  And  Mule  Power  gives  way  to  Electric  Power 


The  cutting  o(  timber  far  entrance  ways,  shoring  and 
pillaring  t»  speeded  up  by  electric  power.  Additional  motor- 
driven  pumps  are  used  to  keep  new  and  old  workings  dry,  so 
that  work  proceeds  without  Interruption. 

Many  coal  operators  looked  to  the  General  Electric  Company 
for  this  assistance.  G-E  Mining  Specialists  responded  by 
giving  their  attention  to  the  problems  confronting  each 
mine  aod  the  greet  G-E  manufacturing  deportments  did  their 
pen  by  making  prompt  deliveries. 

Thia  year,  the  demands  upon  the  mines  and  all  industry  are 

greater,  and  the  labor  supply  acarcer,  than  ever  before.  The 
General  Electric  Company  pledges  ita  entire  engineering  and 
manufacturing  facilities  to  every  industry  and  individual 
manufacturer  or  operator  engaged  in  essential  war  work. 


The  arms  of  victory  are  forged  in  the  nation's  industrial 
plants.  The  bridge  to  Prance  ka  the  tine  of  thipe  that  snatches 
acroaa  the  Atlantic.  These  must  have  sufficient  coat 


Our  coal  mining  industry  made  a  world's  record  Iasi  year, 
despite  many  handicaps  In  tha  anthracite  mines  alone,  the 
labor  shortage  was  16  per  cent.,  and  the  Government  drafted 
many  of  the  mules  for  the  army's  needs.  Yet  production  in¬ 
creased  M  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

A 

How  was  it  dona?  By  better  methods.  By  electrification. 
The  electric  mine  locomotive,  operated  by  one  man,  hauls  a 

half  diuen  «»  more  cars.  Electric  hoteling  makae  deep  mining 
possible.  Electrically  operated  ventilating  fans  safeguard  the 
health  of  those  toiling  beneath  ground.  Electric  coal  cutters 
v  and  drills  save  time  and  labor. 
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From  the  Mightiest  to  the  Tiniest  iffit 


To  Rioucr  to  the  minimum  the  rime  required  to 
lead,  transport  and  unload  2,400,000  freight  can 
on  2  j  1  ,coo  miles  of  track  !  Thla  b  the  Big  Job  of 
the  Railroads  in  America  today. 


“There  is  now  a  Fisk  Tire 
for  every  motor  vehicle  that  rolls' 


MOTOR  TRUCKS — by  promptly  delivering  to  and  hauling  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  terminals,  have  aided  materially  in  keeping  freight  can 
moving. 

They  arc  time  and  money  savers  in  connecting  highly  productive  territorin 
with  through  trunk  lines. 

The  “time  out”  necessary  to  change  tires  that  will  not  resist  wear,  is  a  low 
to  the  owner  and  the  nation. 

Dependable  Truck  Tires  are  insurance  against  interrupted  service. 

Fisk  Solid  Truck  Tires  arc  dependable — full  of  brute  strength  to  meet 
all  requirements.  When  you  need  Solid  Tires — Buy  Fisk. 
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Our  First  Victory 


Part  II — Over 


the  Top  and  Beyond 


BY  JAMES  HOPPER 


ABOVE  the  tunnellike  entrance,  of  the  post  of  commandment,  the  hill  rose 
•  at  first  in  a  steep  bank  planted  with  small  trees.  All  night  men  had  slept 
there,  using  the  trees  to  hold  themselves  on  the  slope,  feet  sprawled  across  one 
trunk,  shoulders  hooked  across  another.  They  had  continued  to  sleep  in  the 
morning  light  and  through  the  artillery  fire,  faces  to  the  sky.  without  a  stir. 
I  had  taken  them  for  runners  held  there  at  the  call 
of  the  officers  on  the  posts  of  command.  But  now  a 
voice,  which  came  from  the  trees  a  little  above  them, 
waid:  “Come  on,  boys,  it's  time."  And  to  that  voice, 
which  spoke  naturally  and  did  not  shout,  they  shook 
themselves  awake,  rose,  and  like  people  in  a  station 
when  the  train  is  announced,  began  to  pick  up  all 
sorts  of  objects  which  had  been  lying  about  them. 

Some  were  taking  up,  one  in  each  hand,  as  though 
they  were  valises,  boxes  of  ammunition;  others  were 
raising  picks  und  shovels  to  their  shoulders  or  cum¬ 
bersome  ftrearma  like  ancient  tromblons.  Some 
boro  tripods,  others  things  that  looked  like  rods, 
others  boards  nailed  crosswise  like  improvised  candle¬ 
sticks  for  Gargantuan  tapers — these  peaceful  porters 
were  machine-gun  men  l  I  clawed  my  way  up  to  them, 
ami  eaid  to  the  nearest:  41  Where  are  you  going?" 

“We  are  going  in,"  he  answered,  and  without  an¬ 
other  word,  as  though  they  were  on  their  way  to  dig 
a  ditch,  they  left  the  wood  and  started  up  the  hill. 

I  followed.  It  was  the  same  path  I  had  taken 
twice  during  the  night.  We  kept  close  to  the  wood; 


the  German  shells,  which  had  been  churning  the  empty  field  since  dawn, 
screeched  over  our  heads.  Halfway  up  I  stopped,  paralyzed  by  a  great  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  infantry  was  moving  out  to  the  attack,  up  there,  on  top  of  the  hilt. 
There  was  a  wood,  a  little  to  the  left;  they  were  coming  out  of  that  In 
masses.  They  were  above  me,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  and  that  made  them 

marvelously  tall.  I  could  see  them  forcing  their 
way  through  the  tender  green  brush,  trampling  with 
high  steps,  tearing  themselves  loose  with  vigorous 
twisting  movements,  their  rifles  held  high  above  their 
heads  as  though  they  were  wading  a  stream  with 
water  up  to  their  necks.  Here  and  there  a  French 
chasseur  in  horizon  blue  stood  gesturing,  pointing 
out  paths  which  they  spurned  in  their  eagerness.  As 
they  advanced,  in  u  course  at  right  angles  to  mine, 
they  were  deploying,  stretching  out  along  my  line 
of  vision,  till  finally  the  company  which  formed  left 
guide  was  far,  far  away  at  the  top  of  the  rise,  their 
bayonets  caught  by  the  sun  while  those  nearer 
stayed  black.  For  a  second  the  long  line  floated  a 
bit,  like  a  banner  when  the  breeze  fails,  then 
abruptly  it  went  very  taut  and  swung  forward  out 
of  my  line  of  vision. 

1  found  myself  alone.  The  machine-gun  men  had 
gone.  I  began  running  up  the  hill  as  if  I  had  lost 
my  best  friend,  made  the  sunken  road,  ran  up  that, 
rame  out  punting  upon  the  head  of  the  plateau,  and 
there  it  was,  all  before  me — the  most  beautiful  sight 
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tall  beneath  the  crashing  splendor  of  the  barrage, 
I*d  feel  my  heart  swell  and  swell  and  swell  and 
almost  burst. 

The  barrage  for  a  while  had  hidden  Cantigny. 
Now  it  rolled  over  and  past  it.  It  was  as  if  the 
small  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  terrible  writh¬ 
ing  and  crackling  curtain  which  reached  from  earth 
to  sky  had  been  lifted,  revealing  ubruptly  the  vil¬ 
lage-  t , 

There  it  stood,  minute  as  the  marginal  picture 
in  a  big  etching,  the  village  I  had  seen  at  cluwn 
so  quiet  among  the  trees  The  trees  now  were  leafless 
and  black,  dead  as  if  they  had  been  dead  a  hundred 
years;  they  smoked  and  one  was  aflame.  Behind  them 
the  village,  under  the  long  torture  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment,  had  corroded  and  shrunk  and  flattened.  It  had 
flattened;  it  had  lost  all  depth  and  perspective;  it  was 
exactly  like  stage  scenery,  a  cardboard  representa¬ 
tion  of  same  great  catastrophe— the  burning  of 
Rome  or  the  last  days  of  Pompeii.  It  glowed  at  once 
and  was  black;  it  writhed  a  bit,  yet  was  dead;  smoke 
rose  from  it,  and  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  of  a  roof, 
the  only  high  thing  that  remained  of  it.  pulsed  alter¬ 
nately  red  and  black  as  the  smoke  eddied  funereally. 
The  right  extremity  of  our  lines  entered  these  ruins 
and  disappeared  within  them,  but  the  greater  width 
swept  on  and  by,  to  the  left.  I  saw  these  go  suddenly 
to  the  ground  like  wheat  cut  at  the  base;  the  three 
waves  were  now  distinct  to  the  eye.  They  rose  with 
a  bound,  ran  forward,  then  went  down  again;  they 
Were  nearing  their  objectives.  I  could  see  some  men 
digging.  A  French  tank  sidled  up  to  the  village,  and 
began  belching  at  It  out  of  its  flanks.  And  then— 

Galloping  Gnomes 

I  HAD  forgotten  all  about  the  enemy.  Thought  of 
tjie  enemy,  of  anything  human  over  there,  had 
vanished  entirely  in  the  magnificence,  in  the  vast 
opulence  of  the  spectacle.  But  now,  as  the  tank  bel¬ 
lowed,  out  of  the  corner  of  the  village,  the  villugc 
which  seemed  ao  small  in  the  shadow  of  the  sky- 
reaching  barrage,  little  bits  of  dwarfs  scurried  out 
upon  the  plain.  They  wore  little  round  caps,  their 
clothes  were  all  wrinkled,  their  trousers  the  shape 
of  spiral  bed  springs,  and  they  ran  in  a  queer,  fan¬ 
tastic  way,  one  leg  doing  more  work  than  the  other, 
like  children  playing  the  galloping  horse.  Out,  of 
the  ruins  they  came,  out  on  the  plain,  galloping, 

galloping,  like  gnomes 
Their  hands  were  up  in 
—  the  air,  and  continu- 

ally,  »«  their  hands 
dropped,  either  with  fn- 
JtfWr  tigue  or  because  thej 

forgot,  they  threw  them 
up  again,  high  as  they 
could,  in  sudden  jerks; 
and  as  they  ran  and 
jerked  their  hands  up, 
they  turned  their  heads 
V\llNvl  one  side  and  the  other 

%  in  search,  Sn  desperate 

[  JK  search,  of  some  one  to  go 

wtL  CAnnl  *°-  ^cn,llin  boilyoff'Ur 

left  of  Cantigny 
particular  moment  I  war 
the  only  figure  before 
Cantigny  The  searching 
eyes  of  the  little  dwarfs 
lit  on  me — and  suddenly 
they  were  nil  loping 
wildly  toward  me.  I 
stood  there,  my  hands 
in  my  pockets,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  laughing — they 
were  so  funny,  so  in¬ 
credibly  funny.  Then, 
with  a  start,  the  sense 
of  reality  returned.  By 
Jove,  these  were  not 
dwarfs,  they  were  men. 
They  were  not  men,  but 
Germans,  German  sol- 
d  i  e  r  s  surrendering, 
crazy,  mad,  eager  to 
surrender.  I  had  heard 
stories  of  such;  I  had 
seen  pictures  of  such— 


ever  mine  and  ever  to  be  mine.  The  Infantry  had 
stepped  over  the  trenches.  The  men  in  the  trenches 
had  leaped  out  after  them.  The  machine-gun  men 
had  taken  their  place  behind  them.  Together  with 
the  French  flame  throwers  and  the  twelve  tanks,  the 
three  waves  were  going  down  the  field  behind  the 
rolling  barrage. 

I  ran  to  the  first  trench  and  threw  myself  upon 
the  parapet,  saying  to  myself:  “I'll  watch  from 
here,"  then  ran  to  the  second  trench  and  threw 
myself  upon  the  parapet,  and  said:  4T11  watch  from 
here,’*  then  ran  to  a  big  shell  hole  and  threw  my- 
self  down  and  said:  “I'll  watch  from  her*,”  then 
got  up  immediately  and  said:  “To  h  with  watch¬ 
ing;  Tin  going  along!”  and  ran  after  the  whole  mass 
like  a  small  dog  after  its  master. 

I  w»Bh  I  could  give  with  words  even  one-millionth 
of  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle.  From  where  I  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  little  behind,  the  three  waves  looked  one — 
a  thick  mass  of  men  stretching  all  the  way  across 
the  plateau,  the  beautiful  plateau,  a  great  open 
regular  rectangle,  sloping  very  gently  before  us,  in¬ 
viting  our  charge,  a  clean  and  virgin  No  Man’s  Land 
untainted  yet  of  the  terrible  stench  of  mortal  man, 
carpeted  with  flowers,  with  grass,  with  wheat,  with 
red  poppies,  yellow  buttercups,  and  purple  thistles— 
the  Ideal  battle  field  of  an  ideal  battle.  Across  it 
the  horizontal  column  of  men  was  sweeping  smoothly, 
at  a  walk,  keeping  a  general  alignment  without  stiff¬ 
ness—  un  alignment  within  which  subsidiary  whirls 
of  intelligent  maneuvering"  constantly  eddied.  For 
a  few  minutes,  as  I  followed  close,  that  mass  held  its 
human  quality  to  me;  sounds,  rapid  calls,  shot  back 
out  of  it,  us  the  men  encouraged  each  other.  4‘Come 
on,,  there!”  “Oh.  you  Yank!”  “Step  high.  Irish!” 
,4C«me  on,  fellow!”-—  short  cric*  with  the  same  urgent 
yet  coaxing  inflection  I*  had  heard  these  boys  use 
toward  the  dice  in  a  crap  game.  Then,  as  I  dropped 
farther  behind  to  get  n  wider  sweep  of  the  scene, 
it  last  a  little  of  its  homely  realness  and  sprang  sud¬ 
denly  to  heroic  proportions.  Again  devoutly  I  pray 
for  power  to  give  the  slightest  hint  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  splendor  of  it  all.  First  there  was  the  bar¬ 
rage,  a  rolling  wall  ahead,  reaching  from  earth  to 
sky;  a  wall  of  heavy  smoke  within  which,  continu¬ 
ously,  burst  new  geysers  of  smoke,  black  or  gray  or 
sulphurous  yellow,  and  which  the  risen  sun  shot  here 
and  there  with  flamboyant  opalescences;  a  wall  ever 
terribly  alive  and  writh¬ 
ing  with  cracklings  and 
thunders,  as  if  at  the  top 
of  the  sky  a  god  greater 
than  ever  any  other  god 
had  been  pouring  out  of 
his  lap  a  cataract  of 
great  mountains.  Be¬ 
hind  it,  in  its  great 
resonant  shadow,  mov¬ 
ing  forward  as  it 
moved,  came  the  as¬ 
saulting  mass  of  our 
men.  They  went  for¬ 
ward  smoothly,  not  very 
fast,  a  host  reaching 
from  aide  to  side  of  the 
plain,  slowing  up  a  lit¬ 
tle.  speeding  up  a  little 
to  keep  their  line — and 
oh,  so  straight  of  spine, 
so  erect — they  looked 
eight  feet  tall !  A 
strange  light,  a  filter¬ 
ing  of  distorted  sun 
rays  through  the  bar¬ 
rage,  struck  their  bayo¬ 
nets.  But  beside  the 
riflemen  there  were 
many  that  carried  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  tripods, 
shovels,  crowbars,  rods; 
and  these  implement*-- 
some  of  humility  and  of 
peace,  in  the  singular 
light,  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  these  men 
who.  as  they  left  me 
farther  behind,  took  on 
more  and  mure  an  aspect 
of  gigantic  unreality — 


like  the  simple  act  of  rolling  over  them  with  all  the 
weight  of  their  low-hung  and  armored  bellies — upon 
which  they  ran  back,  swaying  to  their  places  and 
their  rigid  forward  charging. 

“IV*  Our  Battle ” 

I  CAME  ulong  behind,  all  alone,  that  part  of  the 
battle  field  all  mine,  my  tongue  hanging  out  with 
u^miralion.  A  vestige  of  my  old  idea  of  an  observa¬ 
tion  post  still  lingered  in  some  recess  of  my  brain, 
and  every  once  in  a  while  I  threw  myself  down  and 
said:  “Now,  I'll  watch  the  thing  from  here,”  and 
saying:  “Now,  III  watch  the  thing  from  here,”  was 
up  again  and  on  the  run.  For  a  time  I’d  let  the 
assaulting  waves  get  away,  so  that  I  could  have  a 
sweeping  look  at  the  whole,  at  others  I  ran  up  again 
to  obtain  some  detail — or  I  ran  out  toward  the  left 
wing,  or  toward  the  right  wing — but  seldom  did  I 
ever  push  to  their  completion  any  of  these  starts; 
a  new  impulse  would  take  me,  I  was  running  from 
scenic  hauble  to  scenic  bauble  tike  a  child.  Be¬ 
neath  this  puerility  of  my  reflexes,  though,  a  sov- 
ereign  exaltation  dwelled— a  piercing,  reeling  joy 
such  as  I  had  never  felt,  such  as  I  never  shall  fed, 
something  a  million  times  more  powerful  than  any¬ 
thing  I  have  ever  felt  or  ever  shall  fed.  An  ex¬ 
traordinary  lightness  was  in  my  feet  and  in  my 
heart. 

I  had  regained  absolutely,  for  one  thing,  that 
certitude  of  invulnerability  which  is  youth.  I  had 
been  losing  it  in  the  last  past  years.  I  had  regained 
it  to  the  point  of  madness — no  shell,  no  bochc  bullet 
could  ever  touch  ms.  But,  besides,  as  I  went  down 
that  battle  field,  in  the  shadow  of  that  stupendous 
spectacle,  all  the  large  and  profound  emotions  given 
to  man  were  humming  within  me  in  vibrant  organ 
tones  while  light  currents  of  childish  and  crazy 
gayety  eddied  above.  For  instance,  I  was  calling  to 
myself  constantly  (it  may  have  been  aloud) :  “You 
skunk,”  I’d  call  to  myself  (I  don’t  know  why  I  chose 
that  word :  I  very  seldom  use  it,  either  toward  others 
or  myself) — “you  skunk,”  I’d  cry.  “here  you  are, 
right  in  the  middle  of  battle,  here  you  are!  It’s  the 
biggest  war  in  history,  it’s  a  battle  in  the  biggest 
war  in  history,  it’s  our  battle,  our  first  battle — and 
you’re  in  it,  right  in  the  center  of  it,  right,  right, 
right  in  the  center  of  it,  you  little  skunk  1  Do  you 
hear?  Right  in  ths  very  midst  of  it,  skunk!”  Then 


It  tms  with  /tame  that  the  Frenchman  was  cleaning  out  the  cellar 


became  maces,  lances, 

catapults,  and  flaming  swords  The  tanks,  distrib¬ 
uted  evenly  among  them,  charged  in  a  straight  rhi¬ 
noceros  line;  then,  now  and  then,  went  waddling  off 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  ridiculously  fast,  to  some 
strong  nest  of  hochc  resistance.  They  flattened  these 
out,  really,  I  suppose,  by  means  of  machine-gun  fire 
and  seventy-fives,  but  in  a  manner  which  appeared 


suddenly,  seeing  again  before  me  the  thick  mass  of 
our  boys,  of  our  sacrificial  youth,  going  ahead  so 
calmly,  with  little  steps,  so  careful  of  their  align¬ 
ment.  so  careful  of  remembering  what  they  had 
been  told,  so  careful  of  doing  it  right,  and  yet  non¬ 
chalant  with  that  supple  contempt  of  death  which  is 
theirs;  looking  at  them  going  along  so  straight,  so 


but  no,  never  story  or 
picture  as  really  ridiculous  as  this  one.  They  were 
moved  by  such  a  desperate  yearning  to  surrender, 
they  were  so  desperately  insistent  upon  surrender, 
they  reveled  so  extremely  in  the  abject ne9*  of  sur¬ 
render.  I  kept  on  laughing  like  a  fool;  I  didn't  move, 
I  could  do  nothing  but  laugh.  Some  of  our  boys,  from 
over  the  left,  having  seen,  came  running  up;  they 
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were  laughing  too.  -  -  -  -  - 

An  officer  came 
running-  Laughing, 
he  raised  his  auto¬ 
matic  and  peppered 

the  ground  in  front  _ 

of  the  cuvulrade. 

He  must  have  been 

a  Westerner,  judg-  ggJ 

ing  from  the  care 
less  precision  of 

his  performance, or  ~ OHfc i  ¥^B 

at  least  a  diligent 

reader  of  Bret  ■ 'uWv^' 

Harte  and  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis;  hit 
bullets  zipped  the 

grass.  an*l  the  poor  'JW  jBlW 

boo  ho  gambols  be¬ 
came  infected  with 

springhalt  s  r»  hi  e  V  -  yjt 

danced  like  bears.  ) 

others  ran  as  sf  on 
hot  iron,  and  their 
heads  pivoted  madly  as 
their  eves  lit  first  on 
one  of  us,  then  on  the  J 

other,  searching  for  th<  ^^^B 
one  most  kindly  inclined  to 
accept  the  gift  of  themselves,  the 
utter  gift  which  they  offered  with  all 
the  eloquence  there  can  be  in  attitude  an  1 
contortion  of  body.  W«*  surrounded  them  now, 
rounded  them  up  (same  of  us.  catching  the  thing 
from  them,  were  also  galloping  like  ponirs),  di¬ 
verted  them  the  right  way.  and  *>on  had  them 
all  running  toward  the  roar,  across  the  battle 
field.  And  still  they  galloped,  their  hands  up 
high,  and  still  their  eyes  turned  fearfully  now  to 
nnc  of  us.  now  to  the  other,  as  we  ran  after  them, 
in  n  whirl  of  childish  joy — and  oh.  they  were  so 
rapidly  becoming  odious,  with  their  dirty  little  round 
caps,  their  dirty,  wrinkled  uniforms,  their  unclean 
servility.  I  saw  the  doughboy  to  my  right  stop 
laughing  suddenly,  then  the  one  next  to  him.  and 
then  saw  both  leave  the  mad  procession  deliberately 
and  start  running  back  toward  something  cleaner, 
toward  the  battle  line.  And  I  also  stopped,  all  the 
fun  gone.  A  new  idea  had  entered  my  head.  I 
would  go  into  Cantigny.  I  had  been  to  the  edge  of 
it;  now  I  would  go  into  It 

At  the  Bottom  of  the  Crater 

1  APPROACHED  the  town  once  more.  Then  a  new 
spectacle  delayed  me,  nailing  me  where  I  was 
The  barrage  had  reached  its  limit  and  was  no  longer 
rolling  on;  its  great  curtain  wax  stationary.  Of 
the  mass  of  men  I  had  followed  nothing  showed; 
those  to  the  right  were  within  the  town,  those  to  the 
left  had  swept  on,  had  rearhed  their  objectives,  and, 
lying  down  or  dug  in,  were  no  longer  visible  The 
battle  field  seemed  empty,  except  far  one  French 
tank  which,  her  flank  against  the  village,  was  firing 
into  it.  Now.  as  I  walked  toward  that  tank,  a  Ger- 
mun  shell  hit  her  square — at  least,  so  it  seemed  from 
where  I  was-  square  in  the  flank,  a  direct  hit.  I 
saw  the  two  French  chasseurs  who  had  followed 
behind  as  agents  of  liaison  streak  for  a  shell  hole 
behind— with  perfect  judgment,  for  the  second  shell 
struck  just  where  they  had  been — then  everything 
was  still.  The  two  chasseurs  had  vanished,  and  the 
tank  was  motionless  and  silent;  I  could  imagine  the 
mccnc  within:  the  confined  hell,  the  smoke,  the  churn 
of  machinery  and  human  flesh.  A  long  moment 
passed.  A  third  shell  missed,  aimed  too  high;  a 
fourth,  too  far  to  the  right,  then  there  were  no 
more  shells. 

I  watched  anxiously.  I  could  see  the  two  chas¬ 
seurs  raising  themselves  the  slightest  bit  over  the 
lip  of  their  shell  crater,  also  to  peer.  A  long 
moment  passed;  1  thought:  “That  tank  is  dead!” 
Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  creak,  a  stir;  thla  was 
followed  by  a  sputtering.  Something  clanged,  and 
the  tank  started  to  move.  Immediately  almost  abe 
was  off  at  a  speed  altogether  ludicrous  for  one  so 
fnt.  She  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  village,  turned 
the  comer  with  a  flip  of  her  tailless  rump— and  with 
another  flip,  altogether  ribald,  plunged  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  by  a  side  street,  on  her  way  to  where  there  was 
much  good  work  awaiting  and  where  cannon  would 
not  see  her. 

I  went  on  toward  Cantigny.  again  laughing,  a 
huge  delight  in  my  heart  (albeit  a  tenderness:  I 
could  have  kissed  that  fat  old  tank).  “This  is  the 
morning  of  the  thousand  delights,”  I  thought,  going 
through  the  grass,  happy  as  happy  could  be,  “and 
in  another  minute  I’ll  be  in  Cantigny.*'  Already  I 


said:  “Where 

Rfo  your  wound?"  He 

jJM  to  his  kneen, 

-•jM§  VB;^  on  the  edge  of  the 

shell  hole.  an<l 
raised  his  hell  a 
httle,  and  then  his 
blouse.  Under- 
idl  ncath  was  a  dreas- 

*  l,alhct'c  first-aid 
dressing,  set  hurriedly 
and  askew.  He  moved 
that  aside,  and  right  in 
jpr  the  middle  of  the  ah 

-lumen,  depressed  in  the 
white  akin,  I  saw  a  tittle  blue 
puncture  I  can't  tell  what  a  dcao- 
Ution  1  felt  before  this.  A  vision  came 
to  me  of  something  I  had  seen  years  ago, 
when  a  cub  reporter  at  the  receiving  hospital  in 
San  Francisco  of  a  boy  ju*t  like  him  who  had  come 
in  with  ju.Ht  such  a  little  blue  hole,  a  curly-headed 
Iri*h  boy  who  had  come  in  still  glowing  and  strong 
and  wham  I  had  ncen  slip  off  swiftly  into  suffering 
and  death.  This  one.  kneeling  before  me,  was  sandy, 
haired  and  freckled;  even*  now  one  could  see  he  had 
been  impertinent  and  joyous.  He  got  up,  took  three 
steps,  and  lay  down.  Then  he  stretched  his  arms 
above  his  head,  assuming  the  posture  of  one  resting 
after  hard  work— he  had  no  idea,  no  idea  at  all  of 
what  really  had  happened  to  him.  The  hospital- 
corps  men  went  to  him  to  dress  the  wound,  but  I 
whispered:  “Don't  waste  any  time  doing  that.  The 
only  chance  is  to  get  him  hack  quick,”  and  they,  see¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  wound,  nodded  their  heads. 
Then  we  looked  at  each  other.  We  were  four,  with 
two  wounded  men  and  one  stretcher.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  I  said:  “111  help  carry  him; 
two  of  you  can  help  the  other.**  One  rose  with  me; 
together  we  got  the  stretcher,  laid  it  by  the  wounded 
boy,  and  placed  him  on  it  We  slipped  the  straps 
over  our  necks,  took  hold  of  the  handles,  rose,  and 
were  off  across  the  battle  field,  the  hospital-corps 
rrfhn  ahead  and  I  bchind- 

Medals—in  Heaven 

I  WANT  to  say  now  that  if  going  to  Cantigny  will 
remain  always  in  my  mind  as  thr  most  happy  de¬ 
lirium  of  my  life,  going  back  from  Cantigny  will 
always  remain  deeply  corroded  in  my  memory  ax— 
the  opposite.  I  will  also  say  that,  if  medals  are 
given  in  heaven,  those  given  stretcher  bearers  must 
be  wondrously  big  (they  seldom,  seldom  get  any  on 
eArth).  I  speak  from  knowledge  gained  in  doing 
once  what  each  of  them  will  do  twenty  or  thirty 
times  in  a  battle,  and  a  few  hundred  times  a 
year 

What  amuses  me  now  is  the  innocence  with  which 
I  entered  the  experience.  1  picked  up  that  stretcher 
so  vigorously,  I  started  out  so  blithely!  But  I  had 
not  gone  far  before  an  awful  premonition  came  to 
me.  I  slowed  my  steps,  1  relaxed  all  my  muscles,  I 
began  working  with  all  possible  economy  of  effort- 
No  good — this  was  beyond  any  possible  economy  of 
effort;  my  premonition  swiftly  became  a  dazzling 
and  hideous  reality.  I  had  never  imagined  that  car¬ 
rying  a  man  could  he  so  hard,  that  a  man  could  be 
so  heavy;  it  was  something — incredible.  And  I  had 
never  imagined  I  could  ever  have  fallen  so  badly  out 
of  condition  (I  had,  in  fact,  flattered  myself  I  was 
in  very  fair  condition;  not  wonderful,  but  still,  as 
good,  let  us  say,  as  when  eighteen  and  playing  foot¬ 
ball).  This  was  not  only  incredible;  it  was  deeply 
humiliating  Besides  my  humiliation,  I  carried  a 
steel  helmet,  a  gas  respirator,  a  trench  overcoat, 
field  glasses,  and  a  mUBette  as  full  of  useless  trinket* 
as  the  pockets  of  a  small  bov. 

The  sun,  which  had  risen  above  the  barrage  smoke, 
beat  down  on  us  hard,  and  under  our  feet  were 
plowed  fields,  sudden  shell  holes,  and  high  grass  in 
which  the  telephone  wires,  run  quickly  behind  the 
attack,  lurked  like  traps.  Add  to  this,  if  you  wish, 
the  fact  that  the  sniper  who  had  been  after  me  was 
now  after  us — zip,  zip,  zip,  (Continued  on  page  34) 


The  urjunded  bog  raided  one  hand 
iceakly,  like  a  child  tracing  gttod-by 


could  sec  into  its  ruined  main  street.  There  was  a 
group  of  our  boys  standing  there,  about  a  French 
soldier  who  held  a  hose  end  down  into  a  cellar  en¬ 
trance.  The  group  was  very  quiet  and  attentive; 
you  would  have  sworn  they  were  firemen — not  fire¬ 
men  in  the  action  of  a  big  fire,  but  firemen  when  the 
fire  is  mastered,  quietly  drenching  the  hot  ruins. 
Only  I  knew  from  the  tank  the  Frenchman  carried 
on  his  hack  that  he  was  not  using  water.  It  was 
with  flame  that  he  was  cleaning  out  the  cellar.  One 
hundred  steps  more  would  have  brought  me  inside 
of  Cantigny.  But  I  was  doomed  never  to  enter  Can¬ 
tigny;  just  then  I  went  into  a  shell  hole 

The  reasons  that  made  me  drop  into  the  shell 
hole  were,  I  think,  two.  For  one,  there  was  in  the 
crater  a  wounded  boy,  a  boy  shot  through  the  shoul¬ 
der,  together  with  three  hospital-corps  men  who 
were  starting  to  dress  him,  and  1  went  in  with  some 
vague  idea  of  offering  help.  But  also  something  wax 
after  me  by  that  time.  I  had  not  noticed  it  at  first: 
that  is,  when  finally  1  became  aware  of  it,  it  was 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been  going  on  for 
quite  a  while.  Little  “zips”  were  passing  by  me; 
small,  short  whispers,  hardly  attaining  the  volume 
of  sound,  and  gone  almost  before  they  were  heard 
—discreet,  qukk  little  zips  like  the  lightest  of  pencil 
strokes  ~xip.  zip.  zip.  and  zip.  Now  and  then,  though 
just  as  brief,  one  reached  a  higher  volume  of  sound, 
something  like  a  short  cat  meow,  but  more  reso¬ 
nant  Fee-a-oo-oow? — thus — a  spiteful  cry.  Some 
sharpshooter  was  after  me,  some  ambushed  boche 
who  didn't  approve  of  Coluer’k  WKKKLY.  That  la 
really  why  I  dropped  into  ti*  shell  hfte,  I  think 
—not  so  very  much  to  help  the  three  hospital- 
corps  men. 

They  were  just  cutting  off  the  sleeve  and  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  wounded  boy's  blouse  when  I  lit  by  them. 
I  went  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater:  it  was  cozy 
and  restful  down  there.  The  whole  battle  field,  the 
great  delirious  scene,  had  vanished  for  me  in  an 
instunt;  there  remained  of  the  world  only  this  small 
bowl  in  which  I  lay.  I  watched  the  hospital-corps 
men  working  above  me.  Their  heads  and  busts  were 
above  the  level  of  the  plain;  they  did  not  seem  to 
mind  at  all  the  little  zip,  rip,  zips  which  were  still 
going  by— perhaps  it  was  not  a  sniper,  hut  simply 
some  of  the  machine-gun  fire,  passing  impartially, 
with  no  personal  preference.  They  were  cutting 
with  scissors;  they  gave  a  little  pull,  and  the  sleeve 
came  off.  clear  to  the  neck,  baring  a  muscular  shoul¬ 
der.  It  was  very  white,  and  the  hole  in  it  was 
bright  crimson  red.  “A  Blighty,”  I  thought.  “A 
tough  one,  but  still  a  Blighty.”  and  from  below 
raised  the  b<ry  while  they  passed  the  bandage  around 
his  waist-  Then  another  boy  came  walking  toward 
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ally.  In  the  great  fabricating  yards— Hog  Island, 
the  Submarine  Boat  Company's  plant  at  Newark 
Bay,  the  Bristol  plant,  and  the  Federal  plant — we 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  another  three  or  four  mil¬ 
lion  tons  annually.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  weeks 
before  the  United  States  will  have  a  total  capacity 
of  seven  million  tons  a  year. 

A  year  ago  we  were  not  a  shipbuilding  nation. 
To-day  we  are  the  greatest  shipbuilding  nation. 

How  did  we  do  it?  It  was  men  that  did  it,  Ameri¬ 
can  men,  men  who  cared.  If  you  want  name*,  it  was 
men  like  Edward  N.  Hurley  and  Charles 
Pie*.  It  was  men  like  Dave  Rodgers  of 
Seattle,  Joe  Tynan  of  San  Francisco, 
BaLsley  of  Detroit,  Neeland  of  Camden.  t 
These  men  are  among  the  greatest  ship¬ 
builders  in  the  world;  they  have  broken 
world’s  records  in  shipbuilding  and  then 
broken  their  own  records  Think  of  com¬ 
pleting,  ready  to  sail,  a  5,000-ton  ship  like 
the  Tuckaho*  In  thirty-seven  days!  Think 
what  it  means!  Think  of  building  a 
12,000-ton  ship  like  the  /iwiadfrt#  in 
twenty-four  days!  Think  of  building  a 
3,500-ton  ship  like  the  Crctul  Keys  in  four¬ 
teen  days! 

As  trades  go  nowadays  the  trade  of  driv- 
ing  rivets  is  an  old  one.  Men  with  pneu- 
matic  riveting  hammers  have  been  pinning 
ateel  plates  together  for  a  generation.  A 
riveter  who  could  average  more  than  sixty 
rivets  an  hour  was  a  first-rate  riveter. 
To-day  we  have  riveters  who  can  drive 
more  than  400  rivets  an  hour.  The  record 
for  riveting  is  being  broken  so  often  that 
it  takes  a  set  of  statisticians  to  keep  track 
of  it.  The  whole  industry  is  shot  through 
with  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  of  compe¬ 
tition.  These  men  are  out  to  do  what  men 
have  never  done  before.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  not  cutting  each  other  under. 
They  arc  cooperating.  Every  man  has 
enough  energy  left  over  to  cheer  for  the 
other  fellow. 

I  tell  you  it  bringa  tears  to  my  eyes 
when  these  fellows  call  me  “Charlie." 
They  are  the  kind  of  men  you  want  to 
hear  calling  you  by  your  first  name. 


WF»  Americans  are  just  beginning  to  learn  what 
we  can  do  when  we  put  our  minds  to  it  and  our 
hearts  in  it.  We  have  actually  been  too  humble. 
We  are  like  on  adolescent  boy — who  has  yet  really 
to  stretch  his  muscles  and  discover  how  strong  he  is. 

I  doubt  if  anybody  in  the  wide  world  knew  that 
wt  could  do  what  we  have  done.  I  have  had  a  car- 
Uin  familiarity  with  large-scale  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  in  America.  But  certainly  I  didn’t  realise  how 
much  we  had  in  us.  The  industrial  feat  of  the  United 
S’.atcs  in  shipbuilding  srem*  to  me  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  industrial  feats  of  all  time.  I  may  say 
this  because  I  have  only  recently  joined 
the  shipbuilding  workers  and  I  could  claim 
nn  credit  for  what  it  has  already  done  if 
I  would. 

Think  how  desperate  the  situation  was 
»ben  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
•as  formed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  submarine  was  sinking  ships  faster 
than  the  world  was  building  them.  Every 
month  saw  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
bottoms  afloat.  While  the  supply'  was 
growing  less,  the  demand  was  growing 
larger.  The  world  supply  was  already 
*bort.  Where  were  the  ships  tu  come  from 
that  would  jihip  our  army  to  France,  and 
the  mountains  of  munitions  that  it  would 
seed  there? 

Germany  confidently  believed  that  this 
was  the  end.  The  submarine  was  slowly 
snd  inevitably  cutting  down  the  capacity 
of  uur  bridge  across  the  Atlantic.  There 
could  be  but  one  end  to  such  a  process. 

Lack  of  ships  would  eventually  give  vic¬ 
tory  to  Germany. 

We  were  not  a  shipbuilding  nation.  We 
were  apparently  building  all  we  could — 
private  enterprise  had  seen  to  that.  How 
were  wo  going  to  build  any  more?  How 
sere  we  going  to  double  and  redouble 
our  building? 

You  can't  “start  right  in"  building  ships 
as  out*  ancestors  started  right  in  build¬ 
ing  house*  out  of  the  logs  at  hand.  To 
build  ship*  you  have  to  have,  first  of  all, 
places  to  build  them;  you  have  to  have 
l#rths  or  ways. 

When  we  declared  war  wo  had  less  than 
forty  steel  shipyards!  Less  than  forty 
organizations  prepared  to  turn  out  steel 
shipsl  I  .ess  than  forty  companies  equipped 
with  ways!  And  you  can  build  only  one 
ship  at  one  time  on  one  ways.  It  takes 
many  months  to  build  a  ship— at  least 
that  was  true  before  we  entered  the 
air.  It  takes  a  year  or  so  to  build  a 
says — or  it  did  before  the  war.  So  to 
build  one  ways  and  one  ship  would  take 
the  better  part  of  two  yrars. 

When  you  have  ways  you  have  to 
have  materials- -a  steady  stream  of  ma¬ 
terials  if  you  arc  to  build  fast,  without 
unconscionable  delays.  When  you  have 
ways  and  materials  you  have  to  have 
in  organization— a  group  of  executives 
who  understand  the  job  and  shipbuild- 
«t»  who  can  carry  it  out.  We  might 
wily  have  spent  three  or  four  years  in 
building  ways,  in  arranging  for  material,  in  collecting 
rganizationa,  in  training  new  workers.  Meanwhile 
the  submarine  would  have  been  going  right  on. 

We  had  to  do  the  impossible.  We  had  to  double 
&nd  redouble  our  capacity,  not  in  three  years  but  in 
wm  year.  And  the  whole  story  is:  we  did  the  im¬ 
possible.  We  have  now  not  forty  organizations 
building  ships  but  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  or¬ 
ganizations.  Some  of  these  new  organizations  have  a 
larger  capacity  than  any  shipbuilding  organization 
the  world  has  ever  known  before.  Think  of  Hog 
Island  with  fifty  ways! 

Think  of  our  former  capacity.  It  was  a  good  year 
when  the  United  States  built  500.000  tons  of  ships. 
Then  look,  in  the  next  column,  at  the  rising  figures 
for  1918 — the  launching*  and  ships  actually  deliv¬ 
ered  for  use  month  by  month. 

Our  capacity  has  risen  to  the  point  where  in  the 


single  month  of  July  we  launched  more  ships  than 
we  had  ever  previously  launched  in  twelve  months. 


D»lMpl  Tm 

1mm 

January 

.  .  .  112,500 

91,441 

February  . 

.  .  .  171.850  1 

124,650 

March  . 

a  a  a  258.316 

162,200 

Apnl  .  . 

.  .  .  225,230 

162,805 

May  .  . 

.  .  .  365.255 

259.041 

June 

.  .  .  233,550 

274.385 

July  .  . 

.  .  .  635,011 

226.605 

Total  . 

.  .  .  2,002,312 

U01.127 

This  increase  of  capacity  hits  been  achieved  in  leas 
than  sixteen  months. 

In  the  yards  now  producing  ship*  we  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  between  three  and  four  million  tons  annu¬ 


Respect  This  Service  Pin 

HEN  this  job  is  done — this  tremen¬ 
dous  job  of  building  ships  snd  more 
ships — the  public  muMt  see  that  the  reward 
goes  where  it  belongs.  It  isn’t  the  heads  of 
departments,  the  big  officials,  the  execu¬ 
tives  that  have  done  this  thing.  It  is  ship 
workers  who  are  putting  this  thing  through. 
It  is  men  with  strong  right  arms— men  in 
overalls— who  have  made  this  thing  possi¬ 
ble.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  sometimes  dis¬ 
cover  a  feeling  that  some  of  these  young 
fellows  in  the  shipyards  are  considered  a 
species  of  slacker,  men  who  urc  trying  to 
avoid  giving  themselves  to  the  war. 

I  tell  you  the  man  who  i*  doing  his  level 
best  for  Uncle  Sam  in  this  great  crisis 
of  the  world’s  history  is  doing  his  full 
duty  by  his  country.  He  is  serving  Just  as 
truly,  just  ss  actively,  just  as  patrioti¬ 
cally  as  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  and  the  sailors 
on  the  high  seas.  His  work  makes  it  possible  for 
others  to  serve  on  the  firing  line. 

Where  would  we  be  without  the  shipyard  workers? 
Where  would  we  be  if  the  shipyard  workers  were 
not  working  at  a  pace  that  shipyard  workers  have 
never  known  before? 

I  want  the  shipyard  workers  to  hold  their  heads 
high.  We  don’t  give  the  shipyard  man  a  uniform. 
But  we  are  going  to  give  each  man  who  has  been  on 
the  job  for  four  months  without  intermission  a  serv¬ 
ice  pin.  He  will  get  an  extra  bar  for  every  two 
months  of  additional  service.  The  shipyard  worker 
should  be  as  proud  to  wear  this  badge  as  the  sol¬ 
dier  who  displays  his  service  badge.  He  should  have 
the  firm  feeling  that  he  has  done  as  much  for  his 
country.  Without  him  we  should  have  been  lost.  With 
him  we  are — but  I  leave  you  to  make  the  prophecy. 
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HE  lay  where  he  hud  landed  and  awaited  the 
worst,  resignedly.  He  was  quite  sure  that  he 
was  dead.  He  expected  some  one  to  come  along  an  I 
tell  him  so  presently  and  advise  him  to  move  on- 
some  kind  of  a  cop  with  a  pitchfork  instead  of  a 
club.  When  you  have  just  been  plunged  off  a  brake 
beam  into  a  train  smash  you  are  likely  to  develop 
little  illusions  like  this.  Moreover,  there  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  vicinity  a  certain  fiery  glow  and  heat 
which  tended  to  confirm  the  notion.  Undoubtedly  he 
was  dead.  Also,  one  of  hka  legs  was  slowly  scorch i nr 
After  a  time  the  Bcorching  grew  painful,  and  he 
wriggled.  We  are  not  informed  that  we  shall  be 
forbidden  to  wriggle  in  the  place  to  which  Bostor 
Blackie  assigned  himself.  But  Boston  felt  rather 
resentful  at  being  shoved  so  near  the  furnace  irn 
mediately  on  arrival.  They  ought  to  give  a  guy  a 
chance  to  get  acclimated. 

He  sat  up.  There  was  a  smoldering  patch  on  the- 
leg  of  his  trousers.  He  beat  at  it  and  burned  hi- 
hands.  A  cloud  of  flame  burst  about  him.  In 
wholly  mortal  terror  then  he  scrambled  away, 
got  to  his  feet,  ran,  cracked  hLs  shins,  and  slid 
on  his  face  in  u  heap  of  cinders. 

Probably  the  cinders  helped  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  to  restore  him  to  a  mundane  sense  of 
things.  Boston  Blackie  had  an  expert  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  cinders.  He  could  perhaps  have  navi¬ 
gated  by  means  of  cinder*  as  certain  pilots  are 
said  to  thread  a  blind  channel  by  the  taste  of 
sand  under  their  keels.  Boston  detected  an  un¬ 
mistakable  flavor  of  anthracite,  with  a  dash  of 
Worcester  County  mud.  He  felt  greatly  relieved. 

•'Then,'*  he  remarked  aloud,  “if  Vm  here.  I 
ain't  there — yet!" 

A  furious  delicacy  restrained  him  from  more 
exact  particularity  until  he  had  made  sure  of 
his  bearings.  Empty  rattler*  lay  piled  along  the  ditch 
in  a  Jackstraw  Jumble,  heaped  with  the  extravagant 
ingenuity  of  a  stage  effect.  Most  of  the  passenger 
coaches  of  the  limited,  that  had  plowed  into  an  open 
switch  still  held  their  track,  one  car  huddled  behind 
the  other  like  a  string  of  cattle  Jammed  up  at  a 
gate.  What  was  left  of  the  mail  car  burned  mer¬ 
rily,  after  the  nature  of  mail  cam,  which  are  built 
and  provided  for  that  purpose.  Dull  red  fires  glowed 
along  the  edge  of  the  mass  like  miniature  suns  pro¬ 
longing  the  gray  dusk. 

Boston  recognized  these  objects  and  began  to 
test  himself  all  over  with  probing  fingers.  It  was 
only  a  wreck.  After  the  qurstion  of  life  comes  the 
consideration  of  limb.  He  had  heard  of  persons  who 
had  lost  various  essential  parte  of  themselves  in 
wrecks  and  who  never  even  guessed  the  fact  until 
long  afterward.  Now  wouldn't  it  be  Just  his  rotten 
luck — ? 

But  somehow  luck  seemed  to  have  made  an  error 
in  this  case.  Boston  Blackie  had  had  frequent  cause 
to  rail  at  Fortune  during  the  numerous  vicissitudes 
of  his  career.  He  could  not  complain  of  her  now. 
He  had  been  riding  under  that  mail  car.  He  had 
shot  through  the  very  vortex  of  destruction.  And 
as  fur  as  he  could  discover  he  had  come  out  of  it 
without  so  much  as  a  scratch.  Not  a  scratch! 

Luck?  He  begun  to  think  so. 

There  is  a  strange  clogging  of  time  In  catas¬ 
trophes.  Hour*  might  have  passed  since  the  crash. 
In  f net,  it  was  something  like  five  minutes  after  the 
collision  at  Wulliver  Junction  that  a  conductor  in  a 
torn  coat  came  stumbling  by  and  stopped  to  stare 
down  at  Boston  Blackie. 

“Much  hurt?'*  he  asked. 

“I'm  done,”  said  Boston,  with  prompt  cunning. 
"You’re  lucky,”  said  the  conductor,  and  went 
stumbling  on  blindly  beside  the  track. 

Boston  watched  the  tragic  figure  out  of  sight 
and  rolled  over  to  hands  and  knees.  Cries  and  run¬ 
ning  feet  persisted  down  the  line,  but  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  alone  and  unsuspect.  He  began  to 
trundle  himself  along,  spying  here  and  there  like  a 
wolf  in  u  thicket.  And  suddenly  he  made  a  find  of 
the  sort  he  more  or  less  counted  on. 

Beside  the  track  lay  a  I  urge -bodied  man  in  a  pose 
of  limp  abandon,  arms  outllung  and  face  to  the  sky. 
Boston  remarked  that  face,  with  its  big  chin  and 


“Still  here 7“  he  yelped.  ” By  God¬ 
frey,  you’re  got  blamed  little  time!” 


shoe-brush  mustache  because  he  watched  it  anx¬ 
iously  for  any  quiver  of  life.  But  the  victim  showed 
no  sign.  Boston  crept  on  again  until  he  could  stretch 
out  one  hand  and  take  hold  between  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  lapel  of  the  victim’s  coal.  Very 
delicately  he  turned  it  hack.  And  there  he  paused. 


NOW,  Mr.  Boston  Blackie  belonged  to  a  class  tech¬ 
nically  denominated  the  Potential  Criminal  by 
gentlemen  who  eat  three  meals  a  day  and  write 
little  books  and  sociological  dope  sheets.  In  other 
words,  he  bad  never  dwelt  at  public  expense  in  any¬ 
thing  more  pretentious  than  a  town  lockup.  (Once 
he  nearly  attained  a  county  jail,  but  the  judge  de¬ 
tected  the  social  climber  and  headed  him  off.)  Crime 
is  the  most  caste-bound  of  professions,  and  the  most 
highly  specialized.  There  were  levels  of  lawlessness 
to  which  Boston  had  never  even  aspired.  He  knew 
all  there  is  valuable  to  know  about  the  following: 
Chicken  coops,  clotheslines,  refrigerators  (on  the 
back  porch),  gas  pipes  and  gas  meters  (in  empty 
houses).  And  drunks!  He  had  robbed  them  all 
with  equal  skill  and  satisfaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  never  robbed  banks,  babies,  women,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  or — dead  men!  No  question  of 
morality  is  involved  in  this  fact;  merely  natural 
limitation,  which  goes  back  of  any  morality  and  is 
much  harder  to  break. 

Boston  squatted  on  his  heels  and  considered.  The 
victim  was  clad  in  a  solid  blue  suiting,  prosperous, 
with  something  of  official  neatness.  There  should 
be  good  pickings  about  such  a  corpse  And  so 
easy!  Right  under  hi*  hand  lay  perhaps  as  much 
as  ten  dollars.  Maybe  fifty.  The  victim  would 
have  no  further  use  for  the  same  himself.  Nobody 
would  ever  know  if  Boston  should  borrow  it.  And, 
yes,  by  cripcs,  there  was  a  wallet  in  the  inner 
pocket!  He  felt  the  outline  quite  plainly  through 
the  cloth.  Then  why  hesitate? 

Simply  because — as  the  sociological  gentlemen 
might  or  might  not  say— among  the  infinite  poten¬ 


tialities  in  the  bouI  of  Boston  Blackie  was  larkir* 
the  one  which  would  allow  him  to  frisk  a  stiff.  Hr 
reached  down  into  his  own  obscure  recesses — a  fur 
ure  somehow  suggestive  of  a  rag  bag — and  *ou*h* 
the  potential  he  needed.  And  it  was  not  there.  H* 
could  not  do  the  thing.  He  couldn’t. 

With  a  comment  between  a  snarl  and  a  whimper  hr 
dropped  the  lapel  and  trundled  on  farther.  A\mo±\ 
immediately  he  had  his  reward,  He  made  another 
find:  the  article,  he  perceived,  over  which  he  ha.l 
rapped  his  shins  in  his  recent  flight— a  shiny,  tan 
leather  suit  case,  bulging  at  the  sides  and  quite  hefty 
Luck!  Nearly  he  felt  persuaded  that  he  was, 
that  he  had  been  and  was  going  to  be,  pretty  blamed 
lucky  after  all.  For  here,  you  see,  were  no  limita 
lions.  A  suit  case  was  fair  prize,  well  withir.  hi? 
compass.  A  suit  case  is  made  available  to  the 
potentially  criminal  at  owner's  risk.  And  while  a 
suit  case  may  not  perhaps  contain  an  much  port 
able  and  negotiable  wealth  a*  a  wallet  in  a  dead 
man's  pocket — why,  then  again  it  may.  It  muy 
The  Wulliver  wreck  occurred  just  at  the  last 
siding,  wholly  beyond  sight  of  the  little  huddle  o! 
houses  that  marks  the  junction.  This  is  a  dairyin 
section,  where  the  line  runs  through  miles  of  rough 
pasture  land  still  partly  wooded  and  tilled  only  in 
rare  patches.  After  the  first  fence  Boston  encoun¬ 
tered  no  obstacles  to  a  straightaway  course  bctoi* 
country.  His  rush  carried  him  to  the  trees  and. 
looking  back,  he  could  distinguish  nothing  but  th* 
long  dim  mound  of  broken  cars  where  fires  brighv 
cned  against  the  falling  night.  It  followed  that  he 
himself  had  not  been  followed  and  that  he  was  safe, 
with  his  trove. 

He  proceeded  now  with  rather  remarkable  method 
Another  marauder  might  have  ransacked  that  luit 
case  on  the  spoL  But  Boston  had  hi*  own  pride  in 
conducting  such  affairs,  his  syntax  is  for  loot.  He 
went  on  until  he  had  crossed  a  wide  rise  among  the 
pines  and  had  dipped  into  a  little  sandy  hollow  thit 
offered  privacy.  There  he  delayed  further  while  he 
collected  twigs  and  built  up  a  discreet  blaze  against 
the  seasonable  chill.  And  finally  be  charged  a  pij* 
and  took  care  to  have  it  drawing  well.  These  prr 
liminaries  are  to  be  noted.  They  serve  somewhat 
to  illumine  the  subsequent  adventures  of  Mr.  B:* 
ton  Blackie. 

All  in  good  order  and  quite  composed  to  meet  tbf 
result,  he  sat  himself  down  at  last  with  the  suit  cor 
between  his  knees  and  drew  a  pleasurable  breath 
No  man  ever  quite  outgrows  the  zest  of  chi1di*v 
games:  even  such  as  this  Potential  Criminal,  wh 
was  about  to  indulge  himself  with  a  small  surpr  :•? 
package.  He  lingered  over  the  brass  hasps  and  let 
his  imagination  savor  the  ultimate  moment  of  dels.* 
There  might  be  anything  in  that  suit  case  L 
might  be  full  of  picture  films,  Bologna  nausiut 
fancy  vests,  pawn  tickets,  or  cigars,  It  might  con¬ 
tain  garden  seed,  folding  bathtubs,  lingerie,  liters 
ture,  or  a  file  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Liter¬ 
ally,  anything!  Though  when  all  was  said. 
would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  an  outfit  c.f 
warm  clothes  and  some  loose  silver  in  the  chanr? 
pocket.  He  really  counted  on  that  much  ns  te 
lifted  the  lid. 

Few  persons,  the  philosophers  remind  us,  ever 
realize  one  cent  on  a  dollar's  worth  of  drear- 
Castle*  in  Spain  usually  turn  out  to  be  shanties  :r 
Hoboken  or  cells  in  Sing  Sing.  No  warning  • 
more  familiar.  Consider,  then,  the  notable  case  of 
Boston  Blackie,  to  whom  was  yielded  an  actual  re¬ 
turn  of  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  per  cent 
on  his  best  expectation.  Luck?  A  man  is  lucky 
who  finds  a  nickel! 

THE  suit  case  was  full  of  money.  Not  gUr 
money.  Not  bonds,  nor  drafts,  nor  securities.  N 
paper  of  the  Siamese  Royal  Bank.  Not  counterf*  it 
— this  is  n  different  kind  of  a  story.  Not  even  th« 
theoretical  big  hills  with  monstrously  du  plica".*  i 
ciphers  impossible  to  believe.  Real,  ordinary,  r 
pable,  dirty,  greasy,  manhandled  money — so  cr-- 
monplace  that  almost  everybody  sees  some  of  it  a; 
least  once  every  week,  though  seldom  very  much  r» 
any  one.  Just  stacks  and  gobs  of  money! 
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Mr.  Boaton  Blackic  stared  and  stared  and  stared 
some  more.  His  first  emotion  was  a  great  fright; 
his  first  impulse  was  to  rise  and  shoot  away  through 
spare  like  a  rocket  with  a  frantic  yell.  He  saved 
himself  by  letting  the  lid  fall  to  close  out  that  ter¬ 
rific  vision.  Thereafter  he  sat  perfectly  still  for  a 
long  time. 

He  noticed  that  hia  pipe  wan  out  The  mechani¬ 
cal  operation  of  refilling  and  relighting  it  put  the 
current  of  his  being  in  motion  again.  He  eyed  the 
suit  case  warily.  With  deliberate  effort  he  broke 
himself  free  of  a  cramp,  poked  up  the  fire  and  got 
to  his  feet;  played  at  incredulity  and  tried  to  whis¬ 
tle;  played  at  Indifference  and  peered  furtively  into 
the  shadows  outside  hia  little  hollow;  then  walked 
around  the  suit  case,  still  eying  it.  Then  turned  his 
back  on  it  and  crept  away  to  a  fringe  of  bushes 
toward  the  railroad.  Spinning  suddenly,  he  charged 
across  the  sand  like  a  warrior  at  a  trench,  flung 
himself  at  the  lid,  and  wrenched  it  back  once  more. 
“Oh.  Gawd!"  he  breathed. 

The  money  was  still  apparent,  still  present  in 
gross  and  in  detail — taped  up  in  tight  bundles  ac¬ 
cording  to  value,  green  and  yellow  after  its  kind — 
prideful  J20'a  and  luxurious  $10'a,  splendid 
jovial  |2's:  down  to  a  friendly  Michigan  roll  of  $K's 
that  would  have  choked  a  circus  elephant.  He  took 
it  all  to  hia  bosom.  He  plunged  both  arms  In  it  as 
if  to  bathe  himself,  as  if  by  some  obscure  electrol¬ 
ysis  he  might  take  on  a  golden  plating  from  the 
more  contact  with  so  much  wealth. 

Presently,  however,  the  reality  sobered  him. 
Presently,  with  a  white  face  and  shaking  fingers,  he* 
began  to  count. 

“TS  it  all  there?" 

A  Boston's  lids  popped  up  and  his  jaw  dropped 
down  as  stiffly  as  the  mechanism  of  a  china  man¬ 
darin.  For  the  rest  he  remained  petrified  in  an 
attitude  highly  absurd  and  helpless,  sprawled  for¬ 
ward  on  the  sand  with  the  firelight  flooding  him 
beyond  any  concealment  and  hedged  round  by  piles 
and  piles  of  currency  Itlfc  a  babe  surprised  at  the 
building  blocks.  From  just  across  his  hollow  ap¬ 
peared  a  young  man  in  short,  belled  overcoat  and 
plaid  cap — an  excessively  tailored  young  man  who 
might  have  stepped  from  a  billboard  masterpiece 
of  the  Mason's  fashions  and  who  met  Boston's 
stricken  gate  and  nodded,  unsmiling. 

"Do  you  make  it  right?" 

Now  obviously  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  chal¬ 


lenging  the  illegal  possessor  of  a  fortune.  Even  in 
the  appalling  moment,  even  then  when  his  dratted 
luck  had  apparently  turned  on  him  and  caught  him 
flat-footed.  Mr.  Boston  Blackic  fathomed  alt  kinds 
of  subtle  oddities.  The  young  man  himself  was  a 
very  young  man  with  square,  pink  features  and  an 
air  of  concentrated  sophistication.  He  seemed  in 
no  wise  troubled  at  sight  of  Boston  Blackic  and  the 
strewn  treasure:  one  would  have  said  nothing  on 
earth  could  trouble  him  so  long  as  he  retailed  that 
manner,  which  was  pictorial  as  the  flare  of  his 
collar. 

But  he  fitted  no  type  known  to  Boston  or  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  business  at  hand:  neither  detective 
nor  envious  outlaw  nor  outraged  citizen.  Moreover, 
he  had  chosen  a  most  peculiar  and  suggestive  form 
of  address. 

“Which  wrist  shall  I  fasten  the  cuffs  on  first?" 
or  "How  many  year*  do  you  expect  to  get  for  this?” 
or  "What  bank  did  you  cashier  from?" — any  of  these 
caustic  queries  would  have  suited  the  situation  quite 
simply  and  directly.  But  4la  it  all  there?"  left  a  lot 
of  slack.  "Do  you  make  it  right?"  opened  up  myste¬ 
rious  vistas,  implied  a  certain  complicity:  in  a 
word — meaning  anything  or  nothing — offered  a  break 
to  spar  for  wind.  And  Boston,  with  desperate  in¬ 
stinct,  took  the  cue. 

"Yes,"  he  quavered;  even  achieved  something  like 
a  grin.  "Oh,  yes — it's  right  enough.  In  fact — quite 
c'rect."  But  the  stranger's  next  casual  phrase 
knocked  him  cold  again. 

"Ninety-two  thousand?” 

Boston  could  only  gasp,  for  ninety-two  thousand 
was  the  exact  sum  he  had  just  estimated! 

"Not  that  1  blame  you  for  making  sure.”  con¬ 
tinued  this  amazing  young  man,  abstractedly. 

"No,"  said  Boston.  "Oh,  no-o-o.” 

"Because  you'd  naturally  get  the  hide  skinned  off 
you  to  make  up  any  shortage." 

"Oh,  naturally — naturally,"  said  Boston. 

"But  you’d  grt  skinned  anyway  if  I  told  on  you 
for  stopping  to  light  this  fire." 

“Would  I,  though?” 

"Why,  it  might  have  been  spotted  by  anybody,  you 
idiot!"  explained  the  stranger  from  his  condescension. 

“So  it  might,"  agreed  Boston. 

"Besides,  you've  kept  us 

all  waiting." 

"Ob,  I  hare!" 

"And  his  Nobs  is  in  an 
awful  stew.  Awful.  I've 


Wen  back  twice  to  report  because  you  didn't  show 
up.  Never  mind.  Only  you’d  better  get  a  hop  on 
you  now.” 

To  Boston,  schooled  by  the  imperious  tyranny  of 
events,  came  no  thought  of  resistance.  This  talk  of 
"us"  ahd  "fils  Nobs"  und  shadowy  portents  that 
seemed  to  dominate  the  mystery  from  offstage  wiifl 
paralyzing.  In  his  bewilderment  he  discovered  only 
one  blind  motive:  the  will  to  hang  on  to  that  suit 
case  and  to  keep  on  hanging  on  to  it  to  the  last 
permitted  moment. 

Obediently  he  began  to  get  a  hop  by  stuffing  the 
money  back  where  it  belonged:  a  king's  salary  to 
every  fistful. 

"Watch  out  for  that  barb  wire!"  warned  his  guide. 

They  had  boen  climbing  through  the  dark  of  an 
upland  pine  grove  for  some  minutes.  In  a  clearing 
at  the  top  of  the  rise,  dim  against  the  evening  sky, 
bulked  a  house.  Boston  was  well  aware  that  rustic 
homesteads  of  logs  and  field  stone  are  never  con¬ 
structed  by  the  simple  countryman,  who  prefers  hia 
Renaissance  villa.  He  needed  no  one  to  tell  him 
that  the  pile  they  approached  was  the  rude  summer 
ramp  of  a  millionaire,  with  twenty-two  bedrooms, 
and  a  cold-storage  plant  in  the  cellar.  It  teemed  de¬ 
serted  enough  now.  Doors  and  windows  had  been 
boarded  up:  the  wind  piped  thin  in  its  chimneys. 
But  when  they  turned  a  sudden  corner  they  almost 
stumbled  over  a  pea-green  racing  auto  with  shaded 
lamps,  purring  quietly  there  on  the  drive. 


BOSTON  would  have  hung  hack.  Too  late.  The 
able  young  man  merely  took  his  dhow,  thrust  him 
up  a  side  porch,  whisked  him  through  some  invisible 
sally  port  and — all  with  the  gesture  of  conjuring — 
landed  him,  confused,  breathless,  and  bedazzled,  in¬ 
side:  in  the  main  hall. 

"On  deck,  chief." 

Three  or  four  high-powered  portable  electrics  in 
the  shape  of  hand  lanterns  were  ranged  to  strike  out 
details  of  the  room  with  sharp  shafts;  its  polished 
floor,  its  rugs  of  improbable  savage  beasts,  ita  glar¬ 
ing  antlered  heads  up  among  the  ceiling  beams  and 
the  group  of  more  curious  human  faces  below. 

By  the  telephone  box  stood  a  man  fat  and  silken 
whose  opened  overcoat  displayed  impeccable  evening 
dress.  On  a  divan  spread  with  the  skin  of  a  Tolar 
bear-  so  that  she  seemed  to  ride  that  animal  at 
ease — aat  a  girl  in  the  snappiest  of  leathern  auto¬ 
mobile  togs,  yellow-haired, 
dewy-eyed,  appetizing:  a  per¬ 
fect  pip.  Ilut  neither  of  these 
figures  filled  the  picture. 
Perched  behind  a  table  vraa 
an  (Continued  on  page  22) 


'7  knoic  it ,  mister . 


BVrc  at!  got  a  limit,  /  guess,  and  your*  it  any  auch  rough  stuff  an  gou're  up  against  now00 
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Lieutenant  J.  Alexander  Bayne,  irhntr  atia- 
Hon  let  left  from  France  In yin  in  thi*  issue 
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Traffic  regulation*  enforced  at  the  front.  The  control  man  stop*  the  car 
to  call  attention  to  the  learning  again*!  raining  duxt  and  drawing  *h*ll  fire 


A  Britinh  "iteaeg."  The  type  of  gun  that  trorked  ncertime  in  the  re¬ 
cent  (it  r  man  off  entile  in  *pite  of  tran*jxjrtalinn  diffiruttie*  tike  thi* 
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No.  1:  The  Flying  School 

BY  LIEUT.  J.  ALEXANDER  BAYNE 

Pal\  France. 

Dear  Dad: 

AK RIVED  here  thi*  noon  and  take  the  train  to 
school  in  the  morning;  our  permissions  are  not  up 
until  then.  In  order  to  reach  here  on  time,  though,  wc 
had  to  leave  Paris  early,  so  are  spending  remainder 
of  our  time — and  money — here.  And  it's  worth  it. 

This  is  a  wonderful  place  and  the  moot  beautiful 
that  I  have  seen  in  France.  The  town  is  old,  four¬ 
teenth-century  architecture  mostly,  and  is  perched 
upon  a  steep  hill.  In  fact,  a  good  part  of  the  town 
adjacent  to  the  old  castle  and  cathedral  is  inclosed 
on  two  sides  by  a  high  arched  stone  retaining  wall. 
In  places  this  is  hrok<en  by  stairways  and  terraced 
gardens.  From  the  castle  grounds  one  looks  across 
the  town  to  the  valley,  where  the  commercial  and 
*  minor  resident  houses  are.  A  two-bra.ichcd  river 
winds  through  it,  stone-walled  and  bridged  in  places 
and  with  an  old  canal  flowing  alongside,  all  ancient 
and  mossy. 

I  understand  the  school  here  is  great — fine  from 
the  flying  end  and  also  as  regards  living  conditions; 
food  and  bed  are  both  good,  the  boys  say.  So  to¬ 
morrow,  my  birthday,  111  begin  looping  the  loop. 
From  here,  after  about  fifteen  days,  we  go  to  Plessts- 
Belleville,  right  near  Paris,  and  wait  there  until  we 
receive  our  machine.  Thrfn  wc  fly  it  to  the  part  of 
the  front  to  which  we  are  assigned.  It  will  be  my 
last  leisure — after  that  we  fight. 

Finished  my  transfer  papers  while  in  Pa ria.  I'm 
to  sign  my  demand  for  release  from  the  French  army 
to-morrow  through  .the  commandant  of  the  school 
here.  Hope  they  hurry;  I  want  the  money — also 
the  commission. 

If  I  am  exceptionally  good  here,  111  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  single-place  machine  instead  of  the 
two-man  plane.  In  that  case  one  is  sent  to  n  spe¬ 
cial  machine-gun  school,  and  ft  takes  about  two 
weeks,  or  maybe  a  month,  to  go  through  that.  Hope 
to  get  it.  I’ve  broken  no  planes  as  yet,  nor  have 
I  gotten  in  jail.  My  notes  are  all  good,  and  my 
notes  on  machinc-gun  construction  are  very  good. 
I  know  all  about  how  the  Lewis  and  Vickers  guns 
are  built  and  how  they  operate.  That  may  help  and 
will  if  I  can  get  away  with  the  acrobatics  here  in 
good  form.  We  also  make  trips  about  the  country 
here  and  fly  In  “groups"  like  a  bunch  of  ducks,  going 
through  loops,  etc.,  as  the  chief  pilot  directs,  for  all 
the  world  like  k*ids  playing  "follow  the  leader."  Only 
it's  a  bit  more  of  a  trick.  We  also  make  a  real  alti¬ 
tude  test  here — go  up  over  5,000  meters  to  see  it  our 
hearts,  etc.,  will  stand  the  high  altitude  and  sud¬ 
den  changes  caused  by  a  vrille  or  steep  dive  of  1,000 
meters  or  so.  It's  quite  a  strain  if  the  system  isn't 
Just  right. 

This  is  a  fine  hotel;  we  have  n  bath  and  single 
beds  and  pay  but  six  francs  each,  a  bit  over  a  dollar; 
also  an  elevator  that  only  carries  the  guest  upstairs 
— he  walks  down.  Elevators  are  rare  here,  and 
those  they  do  have  arc  all  like  that.  They  are  funny 
little  cages  that  have  no  attendants  and  work  auto¬ 
matically;  you  press  n  button.  The  town  is  so  near 
the  Spanish  border  that  the  people  are  mixed.  Half 
speak  a  language  the  other  half  can't  understand. 
Spanish,  French,  Basque,  and  a  mixture  of  all  three. 
You  choose  your  language  and  you*  take  your  choice. 

Well,  the  bqys  are  waiting  for  me  and  asking  me 
what  "her"  name  is  and  if  111  send  their  love  as 
well  as  my  own.  The  Frenchman  is  sure  I'd  never 
write  so  much  to  anyone  but  the  girl  and  absolutely 
refused  to  believe  Irm  not  engaged  to  at  tenet  one. 

Don't  know  how  much  time  I'll  have  here,  but 
111  do  my  best  to  write  you  whenever  possible. 
Ought  to  be  a  lot  happening  here  to  write  about, 
the  flying  stunts,  etc.  On*  pupil  killed  here  this 
morning,  they  tell  us,  but  some  stick  is  always  get¬ 
ting  it — once  in  a  while  a  good  man  too.  Accidents 
happen,  but  rarely  with  a  good  pilot  Aijcx. 

Th*  second  of  Lieutenant  Hague**  letter*  will  be 
pyblinhed  in  next  week**  ColueR’ji,— The  Editor. 
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WASHINGTON.  D.  0.— The  number  of  American 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
U  '23.498,049.  That  ia  the  closest  available  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  number  registered  under  the  original 
draft  act  or  subject  to  the  new  re  grist  rat  ion. 

Out  of  this  number,  just  what  one*  will  be  selected 
for  the  business  of  fighting,  in  what  order  shall  they 
be  taken,  and  how  many? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  represents  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  best  thing  to  do  and  the  prac¬ 
ticable  thing  to  do.  By  the  best  thing  to  do  is  meant 
tho  thing  that  the  professional  military  men  would 
like  to  do,  the  thing  that  would  put  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  physical  vitality  on  the  fighting  front; 
by  the  practicable  thing  is  meant  the  thing  that 
can  be  done,  having  regard  for  the  sentiments  of 
Congress,  for  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and 
for  human  nature  generally. 

Face  the  Facts 

THE  best  thing  to  do.  from  the  point  of  view 
of  fighting  the  war  most  vigorously  and  end¬ 
ing  it  most  quickly,  would  be  to  take  all  the 
men  for  the  fighting  front  out  of  the  early  ages, 
say,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six.  The  military 
point  of  view  takes  account  of  one  thing  and  one 
only:  that  one  thing  Is  physical  vitality.  The  pro- 
fcasional  military  man  reckons  physical  vitality  a« 
merely  one  element  in  war,  like  powder,  cannons/or 
rifles.  He  wants  the  one  precisely  as  he  wants  the 
others — the  beat  quality  in  the  greatest  quantity. 
And  the  place  where  you  get  the  best  quality  of 
physical  strength  in  the  greatest  quantity  is  in  a 
young  man.  Of  course  the  military  point  of  view  la 
the  Ideal  point  of  view  for  the  business  in  hand.  It 
is  the  military  man's  counsel  of  perfection.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  adopt  precisely  this  point  of 
view,  but  we  cannot  help  recognising  it.  If  we  looked 
the  facts  in  the  face  and  addressed  ourselves  directly 
and  exclusively  to  the  business  in  hand,  we  would 
take  all  our  soldiers  out  of  the  ages  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-six.  When  we  do  otherwise  we  are  acting 
upon  other  considerations— considerations  of  human¬ 
ity,  sentiment,  business,  expediency.  The  question 
com**  squarely  up  when  wc  attempt  to  decide 
whether  we  ahull  take  a  married  man  of  twenty-two 
or  an  unmarried  man  of  thirty-six. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  what  the  military  answer 
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to  that  question  would  be.  The  military  answer  takes 
no  account  of  wives,  children,  dependents,  or  other 
human  elements.  The  military  profession  is  a  cold 
and  exact  science.  Exactness  says  that  the  man  of 
twenty-two  has  the  greater  strength  and  endurance; 
coldness  says  to  admit  no  other  considerations. 

But  in  adopting  our  selective  draft  law  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  effect,  we  have  admitted  the  other  con¬ 
siderations.  It  is  proper  that  we  should,  but  it  is 
equally  proper  we  should  all  know  we  are  doing  It.  and 
why.  The  original  form  of  the  law,  as  It  came  from 
the  War  Department  in  April  a  year  ago,  was  based 
on  the  military  idea.  In  it  the  age  limit*  were  nine¬ 
teen  and  twenty-five.  But  Congress  was  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  taking  boys  under  twenty-one.  The 
House  at  that  time  changed  the  ages  from  twenty- 
one  to  forty.  The  serious  reason  for  this  change 
was  a  wish  to  spread  the  ages  out  then  so  as  to 
allow  room  for  generous  exemptions  to  men  with 
dependents,  and  also  to  men  engaged  in  fanning  or 
other  essential  occupations.  Another  reason  which 
actuated  the  House  in  raising  the  limit  to  forty  was 
a  rough  sense  of  justice  which  made  it  seem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  House  point  of  view,  unfair  for  older 
men  to  urge  the  country  into  war  and  then  let  the 
boy*  do  the  fighting.  And  there  was  not  lacking  a 
certain  amount  of  matlce  and  indirection  on  the  part 
of  congressmen  bitterly  opposed  to  our  entrance  into 
the  war,  or  to  conscription,  or  both.  Speaker  Champ 
Clark  wanted  to  get  all  the  prowar  newspaper  men 
and  other  agitators  into  the  front  trenches. 

But  aside  from  politics,  there  was  and  is  a  strong 
sentiment  In  Congress  against  putting  gwn  of  less  than 
twenty-one  actually  into  the  army.  When  the  original 
draft  bill  was  being  considered  in  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  motion  to  change  the 
lower  limit  from  nineteen  (which  the  War  Depart¬ 


ment  wanted)  to  twenty-one,  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  twenty  to  o fie  in  favor  of  the  higher  age.  That 
vote  was  fairly  representative  of  the  sentiment  in 
Congress.  When,  after  a  year  of  war,  the  matter 
of  lowering  the  age  to  eighteen  came  up  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  only  nine  Senators  favored  it,  while  sixty- 
four  voted  against  it.  In  the  discussion  that  hung 
about  this  issue,  many  of  the  opponents  of  the 
lower  age  were  vehement.  Speaker  Champ  Clark 
said:  "Why  single  out  boys  who  are  too  young  to 
vote  for  President  and  representative?  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  war,  and  why 
should  they  not  be  of  the  exempted  classes  ...  so 
they  may  finish  their  education,  thereby  fitting  them¬ 
selves  for  the  duties  of  citizenship?"  And  Speaker 
Clark's  namesake,  Congressman  Frank  Clark  of 
Florida,  was  even  more  emotional.  "Some  men,"  he 
said,  “have  even  stood  on  this  floor  advocating  the 
drafting  of  boys  of  the  age  of  nineteen  and  twenty 
to  fight  the  battles  of  America,  boy*  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  declaration  of  wur,  who  did  not 
bring  it  about  and  had  no  part  In  It,  And  yet  we 
will  stand  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  tear  from  the  families  of  America  young  boys 
to  go  out  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  country. 
Sham*  upon  a  Congress  who  would  do  that!  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  American  manhood.  ** 

Reason  and  Sentiment 

THIS  speech  of  Congressman  Clark  is  typical  of 
the  motives  which  sway  men  against  taking  youths 
below  twenty-one.  They  are  wholly  motives  of  feel¬ 
ing.  A  congressman  who  may  always  be  relied  upon 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  logic  of  the  matter  con¬ 
cerned,  and  to  act  upon  reason  rather  than  emotion, 
is  Mr.  Sherley  of  Kentucky.  Hr  said:  “Much  has 
been  said  about  proposing  tha(  boys  shall  do  the 
fighting.  ...  If  men  are  to  be  chosen  because  of  a 
given  age,  it  is  not  because  you  want  to  make  that 
age  bear  the  burden,  but  it  is  because  the  efficiency 
of  men  of  that  age  makes  it  requisite  that  they 
make  the  first  sacrifice/' 

That  is  the  sound  point  of  view.  Having  looked 
upon  it,  wc  may  decide,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
not  to  act  upon  it. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  that  the  senators  who 
favored  the  lower  age  were  almost  wholly  men  who 
have  themselves  been  fighting  men,  either  in  the 
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army  or  in  the  navy,  Senator  Weeks,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Annapolis  and  spent  some  years  in  the 
navy,  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  the 'lower  age. 
He  made  the  point  that  there  were  five  senators  in 
the  room  when  he  was  speaking,  all  of  whom  are 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  that  their  average 
age  when  they  enlisted  was  eighteen.  Senator  Nel¬ 
son,  who  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  the  old  soldiers,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  lower 
age.  He  said  that  ‘'everybody 
who  has  had  experience  in  war 
know*  that  a  boy  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age  con 
render  better  service,  will  be  a 
better  soldier,  and  can  stand 
more  hardships  than  one  above 
that  age,  especially  one  above  the 
age  of  thirty.*'  Senator  Warren, 
another  old  soldier,  also  took  the 
military  point  of  view.  "If  wo 
are  going  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
close  as  fast  as  we  cani"  he  said, 

"wc  want  the  boat  army  wo  can 
get;  and  the  best  army  we  can 
get  is  an  army  made  up  of  men 
starting  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
up  to  thirty-five.  .  .  .  Everybody 
knows  that  in  every  army  the 
boys  from  eighteen  up  to  twenty 
and  twenty-two  and  twenty-five 
make  the  bravest  and  best 
soldiers/' 

But  these  senators  were  the 
exception.  The  prevailing  opin¬ 
ion  was  overwhelmingly  against 
drafting  men  below  twenty-one. 

However  senators  or  congress¬ 
men  might  admit  that  the  younger 
men  are  the  better  material  for 
soldiers,  they  were  more  strongly 
influenced  by  the  sentimental  con¬ 
sideration.  Senator  Ixirigr  made 
the  point  that  to  adopt  the  lower 
ngn  would  empty  thr  colleges,  de¬ 
prive  the  younger  men  of  an 
education,  and  put  them  under  a 
lifelong  handicap.  Senator  Pomc- 
renc  said:  "We  are  not  only  in¬ 
terested  in  this  war,  but  we  are 
interested  in  the  things  that  are 
going  to  occur  after  the  war,  and 
we  are  particularly  interested  in 
having  these  young  men  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  their 
trade*  and  to  get  their  education." 

Right  there,  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  youths  under  twenty- 
one  an  education,  is  where  the 
military  point  of  view  and  the 
sentimental  point  of  view,  the 
War  Department  and  Congress,  may  be  expected  to 
come  to  a  compromise.  And  out  of  that  compromise 
there  i»,  under  the  new  draft,  likely  to  come  a  new 
but  related  institution,  namely,  a  system  of  univer¬ 
sal  military  training.  (I  have  used  the  commonly 
accepted  phrase;  the  thing  that  will  come,  while  it 
will  approximate  that,  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
identically  the  thing  that  most  people  mean  when 
they  use  the  phrase.)  .  * 

Reason,  in  the  shape  of  military  expediency,  says: 
"We  want  these  young  men  because  they  make  the 
best  soldiers/'  .Sentiment  says:  "But  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  deprive  them  of  education  and  training 
for  trades/'  Then  reason  says:  "Wc  expect  to  give 
them  training  for  a  year  or  so;  they  will  be  nineteen, 
or  twenty,  or  even  twenty-one  before  we  actually 
put  them  in  the  trenches/’  And  sentiment  replies: 
"Yes,  but  you  mean  military  training;  we  mean 
training  for  trades." 

“Conscription  of  Labor 99 

AN'D  out  of  that,  if  the  war  goes  on,  is  pretty  sure 
to  come  a  system  which  will  be  cither  military 
training  a*  nn  incident  of  vocational  training,  or  voca¬ 
tional  training  ns  an  incident  of  military  training, 
as  you  choose  to  put  it.  Thera  is  throughout  the 
country  an  earnest  body  of  orgunized  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  favor  of  universal  military  training.  On 
several  occasions  It  ha*  been  pressed  forward  in 
Congress,  and  on  each  occasion  it  ha*  been  resisted 
by  tho  Administration  as  expressed  either  through 
President  Wilson  or  Secretory  Baker.  But  there 
is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Administration 
haa  come  to  a  different  point  of  view  Indeed, 
there  has  already  been  set  up  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  a  machinery  which  looks  to  taking  the  new 
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drafts  of  men  of  eighteen,  nineteen, 'and  twenty, 
and  putting  them,  not  directly  in  the  cantonments, 
but  in  the  college*,  where  they  will  be  given  not 
only  the  military  training  which  the  cantonments 
would  provide,  but,  m  addition,  the  usual  education 
provided  by  the  coder**.  This  provision  is  for  the 
immediate  future.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  under- 
% 
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stood  in  Washington  that  a  number  of  person*  who 
represent  the  President's  ideas  arc  working  un  a 
plan  for  permanent  universal  training,  military  and 
vocational,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  .to  twenty-five. 

So  much  for  tho  lower  age*.  As  to  the  upper  ages, 
when  the  professional  soldiers  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  framed -a  bill  extending  the  upper  age  limit  to 
forty-five,  they  weren't  fooling  themselves.  They 
didn't  have  any  idea  that  men  from  forty  to  ferty- 
five  would  be  of  much  use  to  them  in  their  ulti¬ 
mate  business  of  meeting  German  shock  troops  on 
the  fighting  front-  Barring  the  occasional  one  who 
has  kept  himself  in  exceptional  physical  condition, 
men  of  forty-five  Have  not  the  snap  and  resiliency  to 
make  acceptable  soldiers.  The  War  Department 
didn't  name  forty-five  for  the  purpose  of  any  direct 
effect  on  the  man  of  that  age;  they  wanted  the  in¬ 
direct  effect-  They  didn't  want  to  make  him  fiukl; 
they  merely  wanted  to  make  him  work.  They  wanted 
to  put  him  in  a  position  where  they  could  hold  Lhe 
"work  or  fight"  rule  over  him.  They  wanted  to 
catch  the  idlers  and  those  engaged  in  nonessential 
industries.  They  wanted  to  make  them  get  into  in¬ 
dustries  that  would  help  win  the  war.  They  wanted 
control  over  all  male*  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  the  young  and  fit  ones  to  go  into  the  trenches, 
and  the  older  and  unfit,  or  semifit,  to  go  into  war 
industries.  That  "work  or  fight"  rule  of  General 
Crowder's  has  proved  to  be  very  popular — that  is, 
popular  among  the  neighbors  of  the  men  cuught  in 
it — and  extremely  effective  within  the  age*  where  it 
is  already  in  operation,  from  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
one.  It  is  really  an  admirable  device  for  mobilizing 
the  man  power  of  the  country  into  essential  war 
industries.  There  were  elements  of  statesmanship 
in  the  conception  of  it.  The  chief  business  uf  states- 
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mari&hip,  as  a  French  philosopher  said,  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  new  names  for  institution*  which  have  become 
odious  under  the  old  names.  "Conscription  of  labor* 
is  an  odious  phrase.  "Work  or  fight”  l*  a  populor  one 
But  isn't  "work  or  fight"  a  mere  euphemism  for 
“conscription  of  labor"?  In  practice  they  mean  at-wi 
the  same.  The  country  and  Congress  have  realiiod 
in  a  vague  way  that  ultimately 
all  the  man  power  of  the  countr> 
must  be  mobilised  for  war,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  man  in 
the  trenches  to  four  men  in  th*- 
factories.  Seeing  this  necessity, 
there  have  been  various  proposal 
to  draft  everybody  and  then  let 
the  army  officials  formally,  assign 
the  less  fit  to  shipbuilding,  muni¬ 
tion  making,  and  the  like.  Sena¬ 
tor  McCumbcr,  Senator  Cummins. 
Senator  France,  Congressman 
Ramseyer,  and  other*  introduced 
various  bills  for  registering  every¬ 
body  from  a*  low  a*  sixteen  to  as 
high  as  sixty-two  or  sixty -five, 
the  fit  ones  to  be  sent  to  the  orrry. 
the  less  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  fac¬ 
tories.  These  proposals  were  seri¬ 
ously  debated,  and  there  cannot 
be  any  question  that  ultimately 
we  should  have  come  to  that  if 
a  less  drastic  way  had  not  been 
found.  Doubtless  General  Crow¬ 
der  and  his  associate*  realize, 
that  such  direct  and  drastic  coa¬ 
scription  of  labor  would  hove 
been  unpopular,  for  America  U 
not  even  yet  deep  enough  into  tin* 
spirit  of  the  war  to  realise  that 
these  things  must  be;  doubtlc** 
also  General  Crowder  and  his  as 
aociates  didn't  care  to  take  oa 
the  appalling  amount  of  routirc 
it  would  have  added  to  their  al¬ 
ready  burdened  shoulders.  Tfer 
"work  or  fight"  rule  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute.  That  rule  merely 
says  to  tho  individual :  "You  mu* 
find  an  essential  industry  and  rrt 
busy  in  It."  That  is  certaitilj 
more  practicable,  and  probab!> 
belter  in  every  way  thnn  to  try 
to  say  to  a  specific  man:  "You. 
Jones,  must  go  to  work  in  Smith*! 
factory  at  seven  a.  m.  next  M«s 
day  morning/'  To  be  sure,  Ir- 
"work  or  fight"  rule  will  operat- 
only  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five: 
but  the  end  ia  not  yet.  Moreover, 
this  rule  ia  supplemented  by  th. 
Government's  vrry  complete  con 
trot  of  labor,  through  the  Unitrt 
Stales  Employment  Service.  In  any  event,  we  may 
be  sure  that  when  the  War  Department  named  forty 
five,  it  was  merely  for  the  indirect  purpose  of  making 
the  men  of  the  older  age*  go  into  essential  industry 
and  not  with  any  optimistic  idea  of  muking  soldier 
of  them.  To  be  sure.  Congress  may.  nuw  or  Here¬ 
after,  surround  the  draft  law  with  such  deta  1» 
restrictions  as  will  compel  General  Crowder  to  tflv 
an  unmarried  man  of  forty-five  before  he  take*  4 
married  man  of  twenty-two.  If  this  ia  done,  u? 
may  see  the  bachelor*  of  forty-five  wearing  unlforrv 
In  the  fifth  or  sixth  million  of  our  soldier*.  But  •*. 
us  not  fool  ourselves;  we  shall  be  doing  it  not  b 
cause  that  is  the  best  way  to  win  the  war  quick!) 
but  because  of  humanitarian  and  social  consider/ 
lions  which  have  nothing  Ui  do  with  killing  Gem. .« 
Of  course  these  older  men  will  all  have  to  reg-J-r 
If  the  present  plans  are  carried  out,  and  after  tho 
are  registered  some  of  them  will  be  drafted,  and  if 
those  that  are  drafted  some  may  find  themaehe*. 
the  course  of  time,  in  the  trenches.  But  the  un  In¬ 
lying  idea  is  not  to  take  these  older  men  a*  sold  ,r%. 
but  merely  to  get  them  into  essential  industries  bv 
enforcing  the  "work  or  fight"  rule  against  the- 
As  General  Crowder  expressed  it,  rather  naivi'i 
"I  think  the  effort  of  additional  registration  will  l- 
to  recruit  industry  up  to  the  point  where  th*r> 
would  be  no  shortage  of  industrial  man  power." 

Of  course,  from  thirty-two  to  forty-five  i*  a  « 
range,  and  what  may  be  applicable  to  forty  .five  m*r 
not  be  applicable  to  thirty-two  or  even  thirtyd/  v 
Wc  most  have  nvore  soldier*.  Wt  must  have  !l 
right  away.  Right  now,  in  this  present  rn«,ntl  ' 
September,  wc  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  bin.  Ur 
have  exhausted  whut  i*  called  Class  1.  that  is.  n  . 
of  twenty-one  to  thirty-one  (Cant t*#i erf  on  papt  2i' 
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TO  say  that  Carthew  did  not  notice  the  young 
woman  who  occupied  the  opposite  chair  would  be 
misleading.  It  would  be,  moreover,  un  entirely  un¬ 
warranted  reflection  upon  his  good  tagte.  hi*  judg¬ 
ment.  She  wa«,  emphatically,  the  sort  of  young 
woman  one  notice*.  And  Carthew,  at  discreet  inter¬ 
val*,  had  taken  note  of  her,  had  been  taking  note 
of  her,  indeed,  ever  since  the  train  had  drawn  out 
of  Washington.  He  had  hoped  that  she  might  wont 
her  window  opened;  had  rather  feared  she  might, 
too.  He  remembered  a  time  when  a  young  woman, 
also  not  without  aome  pretension*  to  good  look*, 
had  wanted  a  window  opened,  and  ho  hod  sprung 
to  serve  her,  and  then  hadn't  been  able  to  open 
the  window.  .  .  . 

In  thla  Instance,  however,  the  ventilation,  obvi¬ 
ously,  was  satisfactory.  And  the  lady  dropped 
neither  handkerchief  nor  glove;  there  was  about  her 
nothing  to  Indicate  that  she  would  welcome  the  prof¬ 
fer  of  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper.  She  was  ab¬ 
sorbed,  indeed,  in  her  book;  if  she,  in  her  turn,  had 
noticed  Carthew  at  all,  it  was  plain  that  her  interest 
was  not  overpowering.  Something  about  her  fhoul- 
«ier.  about  the  tilt  of  her  head, 
made  that  pluin  to  Carthew,  to 
hi*  regret. 

But  his  regret  was  not  so  keen 
a*  it  might  have  been.  He  wished 
he  knew  this  young  woman,  to  be 
sure;  there  was  something  about 
her  pleasantly  suggestive  of  a 
pretty  wit.  And  he  was  disposed 
to  talk.  But  that  was  all.  The 
books,  the  magazines,  ho  had  with 
him  were  failures  for  hi*  pur¬ 
pose;  they  bored  him.  There 
might  be  people  he  knew  on  the 
train;  there  were  reason*  why  he 
should  not  seek  them  out.  But  he 
>vos  restless;  he  wanted  to  move 
about. 

The  young  woman  moved  her 
hand — her  left  hand.  A  diamond 
flashed  upon  a  significant  finger. 

M0h,  of  course!"  said  Carthew 
to  himaelf  with  a  certain  bitter¬ 
ness.  and  went  off  to  smoke  a 
cigarette. 

HE  reflected,  morosely,  upon  the 
folly  anil  stupidity  of  the  enn- 
ventiona  by  which  the  world  i* 
bound.  Take  this  girl  now.  She 
was  engaged.  All  right.  What 
was  that  to  him?  Why  should  the 
fact  that  she  had  promised  to 
marry  some  chap,  some  time,  if 
she  didn't  change  her  mind, 
make  Iter  so  infernally  stiff  now? 

He  knew,  really,  that  thla  was 
both  unfair  and  unjust.  This 
was  not  the  sort  of  young  woman 
to  want  her  window  opened, 
whether  she  was  engaged  or  not. 

But,  then,  he  had  no  designs  upon 
her  engagement.  He  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  cut  out  the  other  chap. 

He  just  wanted  to  talk  to  some 
one — specifically  to  this  engaged 
young  woman — for  part  of  the 
alow  trip  between  Washington 
and  New  York. 

"Oh,  damn  it!"  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  at  last,  and  went  forward  to 
the  dining  car,  and  stood  for  an 
hoUr  in  the  narrow  passage  next 
to  the  kitchen  und  a  gentleman 
who  hadn't  obtained  the  contract 
for  which  he  had  traveled  to 
Washington  and  was  convinced 
that  the  Administration  was  cor¬ 
rupt  and  that  the  war  was  as  good  as  lost-  This 
person  talked  at  great  length  to  a  sympathetic 
friend.  But  just  before  It  wa*  Carthew'*  turn 
to  pas*  into  the  car  the  contract  man  said  some¬ 
thing  so  outrageous  that  Carthew  turned  to  him 


had  happened  to  present  him  to  this  young  woman, 
had  he  chatted  with  her  at  intervals  all  the  way 
from  Washington,  he  would  probably  regard  with 
complete  equanimity  her  departure,  in  company  with 
her  first  lieutenant,  for  Jericho  and  points  east 
thereof!  His  present  not  unpleasant  state  of  mind 
would  have  been  diagnosed  easily  enough  by  Mrs. 
Kousome,  his  sister. 

“Hell  sigh  like  a  furnace  over  an  engaged  girl!" 
she  had  been  heard  to  say  angrily.  "But  he  won't 
let  her  know  it!  There  might  be  some  hope  if  he 
would.  Engagement*  are  broken,  you  know.  But 
he  isn't  interested  unless  a  girl's  reserved.  I  sup¬ 
pose  hell  fall  in  love  with  some  married  woman 
before  he's  done!" 

She  admitted,  really,  that  that  was  unlikely.  But 
her  annoyance  wis  quite  genuine.  She  felt  that 
Carthew'*  continued  and  reasonably  happy  life  as 
a  bachelor  wa*  in  some  measure  a  reflection  upon 
herself.  Carthew  refused  to  see  this,  and  continued, 
more  or  less  by  design,  to  avoid  the  society  of  eligible 
young  women  without  encumbrances. 

He  didn’t  expect  to  remember  the  young  woman  of 
the  train  when  he  woke  up  next 
morning.  But  he  did;  he  thought 
of  her,  indeed,  us  he  awoke,  and 
found  no  difficulty  at  ull  In  recon¬ 
structing  her  image  as  he  lay  and 
stared  up  at  the  ceiling  of  his 
hotel  room.  He  frowned,  sprang 
up,  and  took  a  shower. 

"This  won’t  do!"  he  said  us  he 
rubbed  himself  dry. 

For  he  was  still  thinking  about 
her.  still  regretting  that  thing* 
were  as  they  were,  and  that  he 
wa*  so  very  unlikely  ever  to  see 
her  again.  That  was  just  before 
eight  o'clock.  And  he  saw  the 
young  woman,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
just  before  half  past  two  that 
afternoon;  saw  her,  and  recog¬ 
nized  her  at  once,  although  she 
had  changed  her  attire  from  head 
to  foot  since  the  night  before — a 
fact  which  he  resented,  illogically. 
He  recognized  her  and  her  first 
lieutenant — oh,  yes,  he  was  with 
her! — and  he  stopped,  and  stared, 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  young 
woman's  eyes  flickered  as  they 
fell  upon  him. 

HE  stared  no  more  than  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  was  favored  by 
chance,  for  this  encounter  took 
place  upon  the  pavement  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  before  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Beautiful  ladles 
were  selling  Thrift  Stamps  and 
begging  shamelessly  for  the  Red 
Cross,  and  doing  other  seemly 
things,  patriotic  things,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  justify  any  young  man  in 
stopping,  as  Carthew  had  stopped, 
and  in  removing  his  hat,  us  Car¬ 
thew  had  done,  and  touching  his 
forehead  with  hi*  handkerchief, 
as  he  was  doing.  Even  n  newly 
betrothed  first  lieutenant  of  in¬ 
fantry  could  have  had  no  excuse 
for  resenting  Carthew's  conduct 
or  hi*  manner  or  the  movement* 
of  his  eyes. 

The  truth  was  that  Carthew 
wanted  to  think.  Rather  unusual 
things — things,  indeed,  quite  ex¬ 
traordinary— had  been  happening 
to  him,  in  a  manner  precipitate 
and  bewildering,  since  he  had  sat 
down  at  breakfast  in  his  hotel, 
He  wa*  Walking  down  Fifth  Avenue  when  his  en¬ 
counter  with  the  young  woman  of  the  train  made 
him  pause  -but  he  was  walking,  not  upon  the  hot 
pavement  that  served  the  rest  of  his  fellow  strollers, 
but  upon  mined  ground,  (Cowfi'm/rd  on  /nr#/r  24) 


and  said,  very  pleasantly:  "That  is  a  lie,  and  you 
knew  it  wa*  a  lie  when  you  said  it.  Please  don't 
repeat  iL"  , 

The  other  man  gasped,  and  so  did  all  who  heard 
Carthew,  because,  of  course,  that  sort  of  thing  is 
not  done;  people  only  think  such  things;  they  never 
say  them.  The  little  episode  raised  Carthew'*  spirit* 
somewhat;  he  did  better  for  dinner  than,  he  had 
thought  at  all  probable.  And  ho  smiled  a  smile  that 
was  almost  paternal  when  he  saw  the  young  woman, 
alighting,  greeted  by  a  first  lieutenant  of  infantry, 
who  kissed  her  so  awkwardly  that  it  was  plain  that 
the  privilege  had  not  long  been  his. 

“ Lucky  chap!**  Carthew  thought,  and  began  to 
wax  sentimental  over  hi*  own  estate.  "Good-looking 
girl,  that!  Wonder  who  she  is?" 

HE  wasn't  likely  to  find  out.  But  her  looks  de¬ 
served  hi*  tribute.  A  tallish  girl,  she  had  hair 
distinctly  red,  cheeks  sanely  tanned,  eyes  that,  when 
they  chose,  could  sparkle.  Her  nose  was  straight; 
her  mouth  a  curious  thing,  designed  for  smiles  and 
laughter.  There  was  something  intriguing  about 


M You  ore  prvbably  the  one  lady  in  thi$  city  trhn  can  help  me” 

this  lady;  he  could  not  deny  it,  or  the  faint  regrets 
with  which  his  envisaging  of  the  diamond  upon  her 
finger,  the  first  lieutenant  of  infantry  at  her  side, 
were  tinged. 

And  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  if  some  one 
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Smashing  a  German  Delusion 

A  WRITER  in  a  famous  German  newspaper,  the  “Vossischc 
Zeitung,”  tries  to  comfort  his  readers  by  saying  that  this  war 
"for  the  Fatherland,  freedom,  honor,  and  independence”  can  be  won 
only  if  dark  days  strengthen  the  German  determination  to  hold  out 
— but  also  expresses  some  fears  of  "the  fresh  Americans  with  their 
unbroken  nerve.”  The  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  socialist  news¬ 
paper  "Vorwarts"  reports  that  even  the  most  "superficially  trained” 
of  the  American  recruits  now  boast  an  equipment  "excellent 
throughout” — and  that  it  is  the  "consensus  of  opinion”  of  German 
troops  at  the  front  that  “thq  fighting  value  of  the  American  sol¬ 
diers  should  in  no  wise  be  underrated.”  The  German  thus  confesses 
the  failure  of  the  “Kaiser’s  Battle.”  So  far  it  is  not  In  our  num¬ 
bers  in  the  field  that  we  have  most  assisted — let  us  be  proud  of  the 
quality  rather  than  of  the  numbers  of  our  men.  To  quote  a  private 
letter  from  u  second  lieutenant  on  the  firing  line:  "We  all  believe 
the  Allies  are  holding  the  line  awaiting  America’s  storm  troops 
for  the  final  wind-up.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  boche  can 
only  be  whipped  by  aggressive  sweeping  drives,  and  to-day  only 
America  is  capable  of  such  spirit  and  power.”  But  in  1792  there 
was  fought  at  Valmy,  within  the  present  war  zone,  a  battle  on  the 
date  when  France  first  called  herself  a  republic:  a  battle  won  by 
Kellermann  against  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  with  levies  of 
new  troops  who  “found  that  they  could  face  cannon  balls,  pull  trig¬ 
gers.  and  cross  bayonets  without  having  been  drilled  into  military 
machines  and  without  being  officered  by  scions  of  noble  houses.” 
They  had  the  spirit  we  like  to  think  animates  our  army  to-day, 
awaking  “to  the  consciousness  of  their  own  instinctive  soldiership.” 
Compare  with  these  words,  spoken  many  years  ago,  the  words  of 
Foch  :  “The  new  kind  of  war  has  begun — the  hearts  of  soldiers 
have  become  a  new  weapon!”  GOETHE  said  of  the  defeat  of  his 
fellow  Germans  at  Valmy  that  “from  this  place  and  day  commences 
a  new  era  in  the  world’s  history.”  That  battle  made  possible  the 
development  of  democracy  in  France,  and  its  spread;  the  new 
Valmy  is  another  world  birthday,  for  it  makes  possible  the  sur¬ 
vival  and  perfection  of  the  democracy  for  which  Kellermann 
fought  with  his  half-trained  recruits. 

Soldiers  at  School 

ENATOR  REED’S  proposal  to  amend  the  Man  Power  (i.  e.. 
Draft)  Bill,  and  provide  for  two  years’  full  schooling  for  soldiers 
under  twenty-one,  is  one  more  sign  that  even  the  politicians  realize 
duties  and  deserts  arc  not  wholly  independent  of  one  another.  The 
War  Department’s  program  has  called  for  the  instruction  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  soldiers  in  United  States  army  training  detachments 
before  the  end  of  next  June;  the  department  counts  on  graduating 
50.000  soldiers  monthly  from  its  two  months'  courses  in  essential 
trades.  These  courses,  in  subjects  of  military  value,  will  be  given 
in  110  institutions.  Last  month  about  50,000  men  were  under  in¬ 
struction  for  oversea  service;  nearly  20,000  of  them  being  taught 
automobile  mechanics,  15,000  of  them  automobile  driving,  more 
than  2.000  blacksmithing,  4,500  carpentry,  3.000  electrical  trades, 
and  the  rest  engineering  and  mechanics,  radio  operation,  cob¬ 
bling.  etc.,  etc.  The  war  is  taking  thousands  of  boys  away  from 
school — also,  it  is  schooling  thousands. 

Historical  Footnote 

THE  question  became  sufficiently  acute  last  month  to  receive  the 
official  cognizance  of  the  chief  of  staff  at  Washington.  “If  there 
is  one  thing  that  the  American  soldier  dislikes  in  France,”  said 
General  March  to  the  newspaper  men,  “it  is  to  be  called  a  'Sammy.' 
Nobody  seems  to  know  just  how  the  term  started,  but  on  seeing  the 
strong,  virile  men  from  here  over  there,  the  British  rejected  it 
at  once,  and  they  call  the  American  troops  ‘Yanks.’  ” 

Of  course  it  should  have  been  Yanks  from  the  very  beginning. 
Yanks  from  South  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Yanks  from  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 


Yanks  from  Milwaukee.  Wis.  "Yanks"  has  the  sound  and  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things,  and  “Sammies"  is  an  incubated  monstrosity.  But 
it  is  precisely  at  the  beginning  of  our  experiences  over  there  that 
this  artificial,  lisping  cognomen  was  out  of  place.  After  the  Ourcq 
and  the  Somme  it  no  longer  matters.  The  men  who  broke  the 
Prussian  Guard  could  very  well  afford  to  be  called  Sammies,  or 
Percys,  or  Goldielocks,  or  anything  similarly  and  exquisitely  ten¬ 
der  in  the  style  of  Florence  Barclay. 

The  War  and  German  Trade 

HE  economic  condition  of  kaiserdom  ten  years  hence  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess,  but,  meanwhile,  a  few  facts  can  profitably  be  noted. 
Germany’s  prewar  trade  no  longer  exists.  She  has  lost  her  best 
customers— -Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States;  she  has 
lost  also  the  means  of  reaching  them,  for  not  a  German  merchant 
ship  is  now'  on  the  seas,  and  the  French  frontier  is  littered  with 
German  dead  and  closed  to  the  living.  The  furs  of  Alaska  and 
Canada  no  longer  go  to  Leipzig  to  be  manufactured.  Australian 
zinc  and  other  metals  are  freed  absolutely  from  the  control  of  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Frankfort.  Dyes  are  now  made  in  huge  quantities  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain.  Alien  enemy  property  is  now  being 
rounded  up  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  What  German 
interests  have  already  encountered  and  now  suffer  most  heavily 
under  is  not  economic  discrimination,  but  economic  destruction  and 
exile.  The  tremendous  commercial  apparatus  by  which  the  Kaiser’s 
group  were  conquering  the  world  in  time  of  peace  now  exists  only 
in  shreds  and  patches  in  a  few  of  the  countries  not  yet  at  war.  No 
peace  treaty  imaginable  can  put  the  Teutonic  powers  under  so 
blasting  an  economic  curse  as  that  now  imposed.  Will  it  continue? 
We  do  not  know,  for  history  shows  that,  in  the  long  run,  men  will 
trade  if  the  prices  are  right;  but  we  do  know  who  will  have  the 
final  say.  It  will  not  be  the  politicians  or  the  publicists,  but  the 
successful  business  men  of  ten  and  twenty  years  hence,  most  of 
them  now  enlisted  under  one  or  another  of  our  Allied  flags. 

Foch 

T  is  "Marshal  Foch”  now.  So  be  it.  FOCH  has  earned  that 
title,  even  as  Joffre  earned  it.  And  as  Joffre  was  the  supreme 
defender,  so  may  Foch  prove  master  of  the  decisive  blow.  In  every 
Allied  nation,  and.  increasingly,  in  neutral  and  enemy  countries, 
men  are  conscious  of  the  power  in  Foch,  and  behind  him.  Not 
many  weekH  ago  the  German  press  was  conducting  a  campaign 
directed  against  Foch — a  campaign  so  pervasive  and  organized 
that,  obviously,  it  was  inspired  by  the  German  General  Staff  itself. 
General  VON  ARDENNE  published  three  columns  in  the  Berlin  "Tage- 
blatt”  headed:  "General  Foch  in  the  Judgment  of  His  Countrymen 
and  Contemporaries."  The  Berlin  “Lokal-Anzeiger”  entitled  its 
article  on  Foch:  "More  Blood-Letting.”  VON  Ardenne  went  to 
the  length  of  asserting  that  "English  critics"  had  dubbed  FOCH 
“the  commander  without  initiative.”  The  reply  to  such  articles 
was — the  larger  counteroffensive  of  August :  thus  far  the  greatest 
Allied  victory  of  the  war. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  learned  even  from  German  press 
campaigning  against  the  French  generalissimo.  It  is  that  we  must 
be  forewarned  against  the  next  German  trick,  which,  very  possibly, 
will  be  a  campaign  against  FOCH  as  a  waster  of  American  lives. 
As  our  troops  in  France  attain  larger  numbers,  and  as  they  reach 
readiness  for  the  trenches  or  open  battle,  we  must  expect  them  in¬ 
creasingly  to  bear  the  sufferings  and  losses  along  a  line  where  France 
and  Britain  were  bleeding  long  before  the  United  States  knew  this 
war  at  first  hand.  German  intriguers  will  seize  upon  the  new  phase, 
and  will  try  to  persuade  Americans  that  their  sons  are  being  ruth¬ 
lessly  "sacrificed”  by  Foch.  We  shall  read  of  gains  made  against 
Germany  at  a  fearsome  cost  in  American  casualties,  and  the  mar¬ 
shal  of  France  will  be  portrayed  by  our  tender  enemies  as  con¬ 
temptuous  of  those  casualties,  since  they  are  not  French. 

But  no  such  cabal  can  impose  on  us,  or  develop  between  America 
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and  France  jealousy  and  suspicion.  It  will  be  as  stupid  as  the  lie 
of  German  General  von  Ardenne  that  "English  critics"  named 
Focji  “the  commander  without  initiative";  a  lie  intended  to 
create  friction  and  jealousy  between  Britain  and  France.  Words 
will  not  win  the  victory  for  us — but  neither  can  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  defer  the  victory  or  to  make  it  more  difficult  And 
nothing:  must  tempt  us  to  sacrifice  that  unity  of  command  which 
is  one  of  the  basal  conditions  of  victory.  “Foch  is  the  Grant 
of  the  Allied  armies!"  declares  one  of  our  friends.  However 
that  may  be,  he  is  commander  in  chief  of  a  united  army. 

John  Bull’s  Way 

WE  Americans  take  unbounded  interest  in  our  air  plans  and 
unbounded  pride  in  the  deeds  of  those  of  our  airmen  who  are 
already  flying  in  France.  Neither 
our  zeal  nor  our  pride  can,  how¬ 
ever,  blind  us  to  the  achievements 
of  our  allies  in  this  element.  We 
know-  it  when  D’ANNUNZIO  leads  an 
air  squadron  to  Vienna  and  bombs 
that  capital  with  pamphlets;  we 
know  the  prowess  of  the  French  air¬ 
men  ;  but  anonymity  veils  the  British 
pilots  even  as  a  blue  mist.  It  is  a 
policy  of  this  ally  to  avoid  publish¬ 
ing  the  names  of  her  air  champions ; 
thus  a  London  newspaper  tellR  of  one 
airman  “who  has  shot  down  twenty- 
five  German  machines  in  the  course 
of  a  single  month,  bringing  his  total 
victories  up  to  seventy-five” — all 
without  naming  this  ace  of  aces. 

Other  Britons  have  over  fifty  ma¬ 
chines  to  their  individual  credit — and 
don’t  even  call  themselves  “heroes.” 


A  Literary  Note 

THE  last  time  Karl  Rosner,  the 
Ka  iser’s  prose  laureate,  was  heard 
from  he  was  telling  in  the  Ber¬ 
lin  “Ixikal-Anzeiger”  how  Wilhelm 
“watched  the  opening  of  the  latest 
German  offensive  from  a  post  north¬ 
west  of  Rheims.”  Karl  ran  on : 

The  Emperor  listened  to  the  terrible 
orchestra  of  our  surprise  Are  attack  and 
looked  upon  the  unparalleled  picture  of 
the  projectile*  raging  toward  the  enemy 
positions. 

The  Emporor,  who  desired  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  battle  from  its  very  begin¬ 
ning  amid  his  fighting  troops,  went  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  July  14  to  the  region 
of  the  Impending  battle  and  spent  the 
night  in  an  advanced  observation  post. 

A  few  minutes  after  our  attack,  which  hunt  forth  at  4.50  o'clock,  he  had 
in  hia  hands  the  first  report*  of  good  progress.  Until  nightfall,  denying  him¬ 
self  a  minute's  rest,  he  stayed  with  the  troops  and  remain; d  on  the  battle  field, 
facing  the  contested  ground,  all  day — a  day  which  brought  new  and  fine  suc¬ 
cesses  on  the  Marno  and  southwest  of  Rheims. 

We  have  had  samples  enough  of  the  Karl-Wilhelm-Victory  Style. 
What  is  wanted  now  is  an  account  by  Karl  RosNEr.,  in  his 
habitually  restrained  style,  of  how  the  Kaiser  acts  during  avowed 
defeat.  Does  he.  like  Bonaparte  at  Moscow,  issue  a  bulletin  say¬ 
ing  “The  Emperor’s  health  was  never  better"?  Does  he  play 
pinochle  with  his  sons  somewhere  in  the  rear,  or  does  he  pick 
Black-eyed  Susans  and  weep  at  the  thought  of  heavy  German 
casualties,  as  when  he  mourned  over  the  “fate”  of  poor,  proud, 
willful  France — exploited  by  John  Bull  and  now  by  Uncle  Sam? 

Most  Alarming 

AT  the  risk  of  starting  international  complications,  wc  feel  it 
.  our  duty  to  announce  that  a  man  with  an  unmistakably  Ger¬ 
man-sounding  name  (to  wit,  E.  Schneider)  is  not  only  now  in¬ 
trusted  with  duties  of  vital  importance  to  the  Allied  cause,  but  is 
being  even  further  honored  abroad.  Our  jazz  patriots  will  be  horri¬ 
fied  to  learn  that  this  Eugene  Schneider  runs  the  great  French  gun 
factories  at  Le  Creusot  and  is  also  president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  of  Great  Britain.  What  does  this  mean?  Well,  among 
other  things,  it  means  that  a  man’s  name  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Gossips  ought  to  sit  up  and  notice  the  case  of  E.  SCHNEIDER. 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

(From  a  eis  wum the'  veteran  of  the  U .  S.  field  artillery) 

Dearest  Mother:  A  bunch  of  mail  cam«  in  ye*t*rday. 
And  your  letters  are  magnificent!  Wonderfully  cheerful  and 
encouraging  and  full  of  your  love!  It'*  great,  when  a  fellow's 
all  in  and  cranky,  living  on  his  nerve,  to  get  them. 

1  mu*t  spring  the  news  on  you:  I  am  a  wheel  driver,  which 
i*  a  responsible  job  on  account  of  your  being  responsible  for 
the  turning  of  the  caisson  or  the  stopping  of  it  at  the  right 
moment.  1  have  my  two  horaes,  Lizzie  and  Teddie,  to  take 
care  of,  and  it  is  by  far  a  better  life  and  more  exciting  than 
being  a  cannoneer.  1  love  the  horses  and  t he  work.  We  take 
it  pretty  easy  all  day  and  snake  the  ammunition  up  at  night. 
Fntz  was  hopping  a  few  over  last  night,  but  they  all  landed 
at  some  distance.  But  maybe  our  artillery  wasn't  making 
the  woods  roar!  As  far  as  you  could  see  the  sky  and  woods 
were  lit  up  by  flashes.  My  horses  didn't  need  any  spurring  on ! 

Pulling  out  of  our  la*t  place,  we  heard  the  rumor:  41  Rest 
billets  nrar  Paris.”  Our  train  even  stopped  in  a  big  town 
only  three  miles  away.  We  nearly  went  into  hysterics  at 
the  sight  of  civilization;  everybody  cheering  and  the  girls 
throwing  kisses  at  us.  Then  the  train  backed  up. 

'•Well,  boys/'  I  said,  “it's  a  switch-off  and  another  trick  at 
the  front.”  Sure  enough!  Did  our  spirits  fall?  Only  for  a 
second.  That  isn't  the  Yank  spirit.  Proud!  That's  our  middle 
name;  proud  of  our  battery,  of  our  regiment,  of  our  division. 

We  live  in  the  woods,  and  sleep  under  a  'paulin  stretched 
between  trees,  with  faggots  and  straw  for  a  bed.  In  our  last 
sector  there  were  some  Italian  troops,  and  nearly  every  eve¬ 
ning  when  I  was  at  tho  echelon  I  went  over  to  their  quarters. 
They  are  certainly  a  wonderful  bunch,  and  sing!  Gee, 
maybe  they  can't  sing!  I  sat  there  after  dark  and  sang 
with  them.  The  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks,  I  was  so  dog¬ 
gone  happy.  Some  day,  mother,  after  I  get  home.  111  cross 
the  water  to  Italy,  not  to  fight,  but  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  and  you  will  be  with  rat,  as  you  always  will  be 
after  this  war.  JOHN. 

P.  S. — Boost  the  Salvation  Army  I 


Our  Metropolis 

ON  December  30,  1917,  the  official  temperature  recorded  by  the 
New  York  Weather  Bureau  was  13  degrees  below  zero,  while 
on  August  7,  1918,  it  was  102  above — a  variation  in  eight  months 
of  115  degrees.  Duluth  may  have  a  colder  climate  than  that. 
Brownsville  may  have  a  hotter,  and  Los  Angeles  an  e verier  one; 
but  its  sons  will  back  New  York  to  produce  more  assorted  varieties 
of  climate  in  a  given  period  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Not  Propaganda 

SOMETIMES  we  wonder  if  perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  a  safe  rule 
to  read  new  books  only  several  years  after  they  come  out.  Possi¬ 
bly  this  idea  is  one  more  sign  of  middle  age.  We  applied  it,  any¬ 
way.  to  Max  Beerbohm'S  burlesque  romance  of  Oxford:  “Zuleika 

Dobson.”  It  is  seven  years  since 
’’Zuleika"  appeared.  It  serves  no  pur¬ 
pose  except  to  lash  a  few  absurdities, 
and  have  fun  in  and  out  of  school. 
We  love  the  page  where,  when  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  asks  the  girl  some 
question  about  the  love  thoughts 
of  the  Greek  pastoral  poets  and  the 
Elizabethan  sonneteers,  she  replies 
that  she  has  never  read  them :  "You 
will  think  me  lumen tnblv  crude:  my 
experience  of  life  has  been  drawn 
from  life  itself."  “You  cannot  make 
a  man  by  standing  a  sheep  on  its 
hind  legs,"  runs  another  passage; 
“but  by  standing  a  flock  of  sheep 
in  that  position  you  can  make  a 
crowd  of  men” — a  generalization 
worthy  of  Gustave  le  Bon.  We 
like  the  passage  where,  in  mockery, 
the  author  compares  the  moon  to 
"a  gardenia  in  the  night’s  button¬ 
hole” — and  then  protests  against 
himself,  and  asks:  “Why  should  a 
writer  never  be  able  to  mention 
the  moon  without  likening  her  to 
somethingelse?’’  It  is  a  sage  remark 
on  Max’s  part  (or  did  Michelet 
really  say  it  first?)  that  “it  is  easier 
for  a  woman  to  change  her  opinion 
of  a  man  than  for  him  to  change 
his  opinion  of  himself.” 


Who’ll  Censure  the  Censor? 


THE  censor’s  job  may  not  be  so 
wearisome,  physically,  as  the  in¬ 
fantryman's  in  the  trenches,  nor 
has  it  so  high  a  mortality  nite  as 
the  machine  gunner's,  but  even  cen¬ 
sors  grow  tired.  Our  censor  in  Paris,  or  perhaps  the  French  one. 
cut  out  a  place  name  (three  out  of  four  times,  that  is)  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  clipped  from  the  “New  York  Herald”  (Paris  edition)  : 

POOR  GET  B.OOOfr. 

FROM  ADMIRAL  WILSON 

Sunday. — Admiral  Wilson  of  tho  American  fleet  hn»  Etnt  tho  mayor 
of  a  sum  of  B.OOOfr.  for  the  poor  of  the  town.  This  is  the  second  gift 

made  by  Admiral  Wilson  to  Brest  charities. — JVM r  ParUitn. 

Of  course,  part  of  the  point  here  is  that  everyone  at  all  inter¬ 
ested  has  known  for  many  months  that  the  American  naval  officer 
is  not  an  unfamiliar  sight  to  Brest !  But  the  most  amusing  example 
we’ve  seen  of  the  censor  letting  it  slip  by  in  one  line  but  ruthlessly 
cutting  it  out  of  the  other  occurred  in  the  periodical  “L'Automobile 
aux  Arm6es,”  where  an  article  from  "Motor  Age”  was  reproduced 
in  the  English  and,  In  a  parallel  column,  in  French  translation: 

LES  ETATS-UNIS  ONT  AVIA-  U.  S.  HAS  80.001)  AVIATORS 
TEURS  DISPONIBLES  AVAILABLE 

Washington,  2  fevrier. —  avia-  Washington,  Feb.  2. — Eighty  thou- 
teur*  entroincs  ou  presque  entraines  sand  aviators,  trained  and  nearly 
sont  disponibles  A  prVsenf  pour  la  trained,  are  available  now  for  the 
flotte  aerienne  americaine.  American  aviation  fleet 

“And  so.”  comments  a  Paris  newspaper  (“L'CEuvre”),  “only 
French  readers  won’t  know  the  numbers  of  available  American 
aviators — that  is.  unless  French  readers  know  the  mathematical 
value  of  the  figure  8  followed  by  four  zeros.  .  .  .” 

September  7.  1918 
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The  Flying  Fish 

BY  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 


Chapter  Nineteen: 

t  i.  z.  r  s  r  *  a  r  £  i>  by 


Wrightson 


Talks 


WRIGHTSON  twisted  uneasily  in  his  bed.  His 
wound  was  not  dangerous,  hardly  serious,  but 
it  was  extremely  painful,  and.  in  addition,  the  man 
was  suffering  mental  agony. 

“It  isn’t,  Mr.  Morley/'  he  said,  Ma  personal  mat¬ 
ter  at  all.  I  wanted  to  do  my  bit  I'm  not  physi¬ 
cally  able  to  fight,  and — to  hr  unable  to  fight  and 
yet  help  my  country — it  isn’t  the  sort  of  thing  a  man 
can  talk  about.” 

“Buck  up,  Wrightaon.”  advised  the  newspaper 
man.  “It  isn’t  as  bad  as  all  that,  you  know.  The 
machine  can  Ik?  rebuilt,” 

“After  months/4  groaned  Wrightson.  *‘I  was  so 
careful  too  careful!  For  I  kept  only  one  copy  of 
the  plans,  and  those  always  on  my  person.  Had 
I  had  others,  in  some  vault —  But,  you  see,  I  must 
do  my  calculating  all  over  again.  And  one  can't 
carry  intricate  formulae  in  one's  head.  If  Munor. — " 
“Tell  me  about  him,"  said  M  u  ley. 

“Almost  a  foster  brother,"  answered  the  inventor. 
“He  was  a  year  or  so  older  than  myself.  Went  to 
school  with  nie  until  it  came  time  to  go  to  college. 
Then  hr  rebelled  at  school.  My  father  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  I  had  always  been  fond  of  him. 
He  had  no  parents,  was  starving  on  the  beach  in  the 
Azores  when  father  picked  him  up  on  one  of  his 
voyages  A  bright  chap,  and  wr  wanted  to  do  well 
by  him.  But  there  was  no  use  in  forcing  an  educa¬ 
tion  upon  him  that  he  didn’t  want. 

“He  shipped  ms  coal  passer  on  a  tramp.  We  lived 
in  Maine,  on  the  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  the 
sea,  of  course,  was  in  his  blood  from  his  island  birth. 
He  was  gone  five  years.  Then,  one  day,  about  a 
year  ago,  he  turned  up  at  home.  Father  was  dead, 
and  1  was  ‘baching  it'  down  at  Seaport. 

“I  had  a  little  money;  very  little— enough  to  s&p 
port  me  and  enable  me  to  buy  supplies  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  minor  inventions  on  which  I  worked.  I  really 
had  not  enough  to  support  Munoz,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise  he  seemed  to  have  developed  in  the  years  he 
had  been  away  into  a  different  man  from  the  harum- 
scarum  youth  I  had  known  and  loved.  To  my  sur¬ 


prise.  instead  of  being  extravagant  (in  boyhood  when 
he  earned  a  dollar  he  squandered  it  ten  minutes 
after  receiving  it),  he  seemed  to  have  been  saving 
during  the  years  he  had  been  away.  He  decided, 
hardly  consulting  me  in  the  matter  at  alIM— despite 
his  physical  and  mental  agony,  the  inventor  smiled 
faintly— "to  settle  down  with  me  and  be  my  assist¬ 
ant.  To  my  great  surprise,  he  had  managed  to 
apply  himself  considerably  in  the  five  years  that 
had  passed.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanics.  I  could  hardly  have  asked  for  a  more  ideal 
assistant.  He  demanded  no  salary,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that,  if  any  of  the  things  on  which  I  worked 
were  successful,  I  would  pay  him  then.” 

41  Had  he  become  a  chief  engineer?"  asked  Morley, 
more  for  the  sake  of  filling  in  a  pause  while  the 
wounded  man  writhed  in  his  bed  than  for  the  in¬ 
formation  he  hoped  to  gain. 

"That’s  the  surprising  thing  about  it  He  lacked 
book  knowledge.  He  was  a  practical  man.  knew 
machinery,  but  knew-  little  of  the  theories  of  me¬ 
chanics.  That  was  why.  knowing  that  he  held  no 
engineer’s  certificate.  I  wondered  at  his  savings.  His 
wages  could  not  have  been  very  great." 

“How  much  were  his  savings?”  asked  Morley. 

“That  I  never  knew  definitely.  But  once,  when 
some  dividends  due  me  were  delayed,  he  advanced 
me  fifteen  hundred  dollars.” 

Morley  smiled.  “To  have  saved  that  much  in  five 
years- 

"But  he  had  much  more  than  that.  I  know,  be¬ 
cause  when  1  demurred  at  tuking  all  hi*  savings, 
he  laughed  at  me,  and  said  that  there  was  lots  more 
behind  the  fifteen  hundred.’’ 

“And  you  never  thought  anything  of  that?  Didn’t 
think  it  odd?” 

Wrightson  colored.  “I — I've  been  a  dreamer.  Mr. 
Morley.  Unpractical.  I  should  have  known,  of 
course,  that  Munoz's  wealth  was  unreasonable,  but 
I've  been  always  thinking  invention,  invention,  aud¬ 
it’s  clear  enough  now  what  I  should  have  done.  But 
it's  too  late.  He's  dead,  and  the  plans — 44 


“Wait  a  bit,”  advised  Morley.  “You  mustn't  get 
excited  now,  Mr.  Wrightson.  Wc  may  get  those 
plan*  back.  When  do  you  think  Munoz  took  them?” 

“We  may  lie  doing  him  an  injustice,"  said  Wright¬ 
son.  "But”— and  he  shook  his  head — "no  one  else 
could  possibly.  I  had  them  day  before  yesterday. 
I  know  that  because  Munoz  came  to  my  room  while 
I  was  putting  them  away  in  my  breast  pocket*  I 
was  transferring  them  from  one  suit  to  another. 
I  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  to  shave.  When 
I  came  hack  Munoz  was  still  there.  I  trusted  him. 
Why,  he  was  almost  my  brother;  he  had  loaned  me 
money." 

“Fasy,”  said  Morley  gently.  "Dun'l  think  about 
Munoz  as  some  one  you  knew.  Just  think  of  him  as 
a  person.  Your  plans  might  have  been  stolen  then?” 

"Only  then,”  declared  Wrightson.  "I  remember 
patting  the  pocket  in  which  they  were.  They  were 
there.  At  least/'  he  said  bitterly,  “the  substituted 
plans  were  there.  But  there  was  no  suspicion  in 
my  mind;  I  never  examined  them  again.  But  the 
coat  containing  them  had  been  in  the  room  with 
Munoz.” 

“They  weren't  the  substitute  papers,  you’re  cer¬ 
tain?” 

"I’d  been  going  over  thorn.  They  were  the  real 
ones.44 

“And  since  then?” 

“I  slept  that  night  in  a  room  by  myself.  The 
wallet  containing  the  plans  waB  under  my  pillow. 
No  one  could  have  picked  my  pocket  the  next  day 
and  substituted  false  papers.  Munoz  took  them, 
Mr.  Morley.” 

Morley  nodded.  “His  absence?  Did  that  surprise 
you?” 

Wrightson  looked  sheepish.  “Mr.  Morley,  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  event  a  mun  thinks  only  of  himself. 
My  moment  of  success  was  at  hand.  I'm  naturally 
extremely  nervous,  and  I  like  to  be  alone  a  grout 
deal.  Munoz  had  asked  permission  to  go  Into  town 
to  fill  a  prescription.  I  gave  him  permission.  Thc- 
I  dismissed  him  from  my  thoughts.  I  was  t remen 
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'Leila,  leace  in,"  commanded  Curzon  McCord.  EndicoiCz  muscles  stiffened 


u  wing  of  the  great  mansion.  He  stood  a  moment  in 
the  corridor  outside,  staring  ut  lawns  that  sloped 
away  to  woods,  and  beyond  the  woods  at  the  roll¬ 
ing  Westchester  hills,  lie  turned  away,  but  us  he 
did  so  his  eye  fell  upon  one  of  the  great  barns  that 
housed  the  blooded  Penlow  cattle. 

Cattle;  they  meant  milk.  And  beyond  were  huge 
hen  houses.  They  meant  eggs  And  last  night  he 
had  been  closeted  with  Colroy  and  Flynn  until  almost 
dawn.  And  they  had  sweated  the  clerks  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham — not  that  they  suspected  them,  but  that 
their  memories  might  be  jogged. 

One  little  thing,  that  had  seemed  meaningless, 
now  became  important.  They  hud  told  of  McCord's 
mania  for  fresh  eggs.  And  the  girl,  Leila  Kildare, 
had  telephoned,  after  she  and  her  uncle  had  left, 
asking  what  express  company  had  delivered  those 
eggs.  Flynn  had  promised  to  look  into  that  angle 
of  the  affair.  Meaningless  as  it  had  seemed  at  the 
time,  nevertheless  Colroy  and  Flynn  and  Morley 
had  realized  that  the  most  inane  “leads”  sometimes 
furnished  the  most  important  results. 

But  to  Morley,  now,  us  he  looked  at  the  Penlow 
farm  buildings,  the  matter  of  the  eggs  took  on  tre¬ 
mendous  meaning.  If —  But  he  would  dispense  with 
ifs  until  he  talked  with  Flynn. 

IT  waB  an  excited  lieutenant  of  police  with  whom 
he  talked.  For  Flynn's  men  had  already  been  to 
the  express  office  and  learned  that  McCord's  eggs 
had  come  from  the  Penlow  farm. 

“On-the-level  stuff  too,”  asserted  Flynn.  ”1  know 
Penlow  ain't  been  sellin'  anythin',  but — those  eggs 
came  from  there.” 

It  was  one  hour  later  that  Morley  left  the  Penlow 
estate,  after  visiting  the  wounded  multimillionaire 
and  assuring  him  that  every  effort  was  being  made 
to  trace  the  marauders  of  last  night  And  he  had 
come  into  information  that  seemed  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  was  so  tantalizing.  For  an  employee 
of  the  Penlow  farm,  confronted  by  an  agent  of  the 
express  company,  had  admitted  that  Munoz  had 
bribed  him  to  express  packages  to  New  York.  And 
those  packages  had  ostensibly  contained  eggs  from 
the  Penlow  farm,  and  they  had  been  addressed  to 
Curzon  McCord  at  the  Hotel  Birmingham! 

It  was  clear  now  how  Munoz  had  managed  to 
send  bits  of  the  plans.  Those  packages — perhaps 
one  of  the  eggs  in  the  packages — had  contained 
the  bits  of  paper  so  vital  to  America.  But  this 


much  remained  unsolved:  if  Munoz  was  an  ally 
of  Harmon  Rayde,  why  had  he  been  killed?  That, 
however,  was  but  another  link  in  a  seemingly 
endless  chain  of  entanglement  It  was  not  a  time 
in  which  to  ask  why.  Reasons  did  not  matter; 
results  were  what  counted.  Munoz  was  dead.  He 
no  longer  counted.  That  untold  millions  of  other 
dead  might  not  litter  the  hatUe  fields  of  the  world 
was  Morley'*  hope  now.  To  realixe  that  hope,  he 
must  find  Harmon  Rayde. 

Chapter  XX:  On  an  Inland 

"TEILA,  leave  us,"  commanded  Curzon  McCord. 

Endicott's  muscles  stiffened,  but  the  girl  threw 
him  a  cautioning  glance.  He  relaxed.  After  all, 
there  was  nothing  that  he  could  do.  The  house 
swarmed  with  McCord's  henchmen;  Endicott  was 
unarmed;  McCord  carried  a  revolver.  Not  that 
Endicott  feared  either  the  revolver  or  the  hench¬ 
men,  but,  alive,  there  was  always  the  possibility  that 
he  could  aid  Leila.  Dead,  there  was  the  certainty 
that  Leila  had  not  a  soul  on  earth  to  protect  her 
from  McCord.  Except  Sam  Whitney,  of  course,  but 
if  Endicott  were  slain  Whitney’s  death  would  fol¬ 
low  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  Endicott  l>elievcd, 
at  any  rati*. 

He  watched  the  girl's  graceful  form  as  she  left 
the  room.  She  was  a  trump!  Most  women,  reared 
as  she  had  been,  would  be  hysterical.  That  is — 
he  corrected  himself — women  would  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  hysterical  a  few*  years  ago.  But  times 
had  changed.  Not  their  advance. in  political  power, 
not  their  education,  but  the  war  had  changed  them. 
The  war,  with  its  demands  upon  them,  had  made  a 
different  breed  of  women,  had  brought  out  in  them 
the  capacities  that  a  modern  civilization  had  per¬ 
mitted  to  he  dormant 

But  the  war  had  done  many  things;  it  had  brought 
out  in  mankind  an  evil  that  hud  lain  dormant. 
Whole  nutions  hud  become  infected  with  the  poison 
of  power,  had  struck  in  the  night  at  unsuspecting 
friends. 

He  could  feel  impersonally  toward  McCord  novj, 
though  he  knew  him  to  be  not  only  a  murderer,  but 
a  man  who  plitaned  the  destruction  of  his  country. 
For  McCord  symbolized  an  attitude  of  mind,  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  will -to- power.  Endicott  could  almost 
feel  a  pity  for  the  nations  and  individuals  who  had 
caught  the  infection.  (Confiitwcd  on  jwtje  35) 


dously  excited  that  night  and  the  next  day.  There 
was  no  reason  for  Munoz  to  see  me.  no  reason  for 
me  to  see  him.  I  did  not  examine  the  Flyitnj  Fish 
all  that  day.  I  knew  that  it  was  all  right,  und  I 
wanted  to  compote  my  mind.  It  meant  more  than 
triumph,  Mr.  Morley.  It  meant  triumph  for  my 
country,  and—” 

"That  will  come,  Mr.  WrighUon,”  Morley  assured 
him.  "You  mustn't  worry.  You  must  get  well,  start 
in  again.  Tell  me.  cun  you  recall  anything  else  that 
Munoz  did  that  was  suspicion* — that  might  seem 
suspicious,  now,  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened? 
Any  friends  of  his  thnt  you  know  of?” 

Wrightson  slowly  shook  his  head.  ’’When  I  came 
to  New  York  to  meat  Mr.  Fenlow  I  took  Munoz  along. 
The  day  that  Mr.  Penlow  agreed  to  finance  me,  I 
told  Munoz.  Two  days  later  he  disappeared  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  when  I  questioned  him  he 
said  that  he’d  been  visiting  some  old  friends.  I  was 
r.ot  his  keeper.  There  was  nothing  in  that  to  arouse 
suspicion.  I  thought  that  he  had  been  on  a  bit  of 
a  tear  perhaps,  but  that  didn't  prevent  him  from 
being  my  good  friend  and  faithful  assistant.  I  asked 
him  no  questions.  I  never  met  his  friends,  never 
met  anyone  who  knew  him  save  those  people  at  Sea¬ 
port  who  had  known  him  during  boyhood.” 

The  inventor  leaned  back  on  his  pillows.  "I’m 
afraid  I've  been  an  ass,  Mr.  Morley,  but  I  can't  help 
it  now.*’ 

"Just  a  bit  more,”  said  Morley.  “The  substituted 
plans:  have  you  examined  them?” 

Wrightson  nodded.  “That's  another  surprise.  I 
thought  at  first  that,  although  they  were  not  the 
plans  drafted  by  me,  they  were  exact  copies.  At 
a  glance  that  seemed  to  be  the  fact.  But  an  exam¬ 
ination  proved  otherwise.  The  copies  were  meant 
to  deceive  me,  and  unimportant  details  were  copied 
exactly.  Except  for  the  attack,  I  might  not  have 
examined  them  for  weeks.  Now,  Munoz  had  not 
enough  scientific  knowledge  to  have  varied  the  plans 
so  cleverly  that  nothing  short  of  a  careful  study  of 
them  would  have  shown  me  that  they  were  false. 
Another  thing,  my  handwriting  was  imitated  so  ex¬ 
actly.  Munoz  could  hardly  have  been  a  forger  too.” 

"But  some  one  else  could  have  been,”  suggested 
Morley. 

"But  not  of  my  workmen.  I  know  their  limita¬ 
tions  too  well.” 

"Couldn't  Munoz  have  sent  the  plans  to  be  copied?” 

"He'd  hardly  have  dared  risk  my  examining  them. 
If  he'd  done  that,  he'd  have  done  it  a  little 
at  a  time.” 

"Well,  why  not?”  asked  Morley.  "Why 
couldn't  he  steal  a  page  at  a  time?  Day 
before  yesterday  was  not  the  only  time  he 
had  access  to  them,  was  it?” 

"I  suppose  there  have  been  a  dozen  occa¬ 
sions — more — when  he's  been  alone  with 
them,”  admitted  Wrightson. 

"And  he  could  have  taken  a  page,  had  it 
copied  exactly,  also  had  it  copied  with 
variations,  and  yesterday,  when  the  time 
was  ripe,  substitute  for  the  whole  mass 
the  bunch  of  near  copies.  That's  what 
hr  did,”  announced  Morley. 

Wrightson  smiled  wanly.  "Except  for 
one  thing,  your  reasoning  is  correct,  and 
that  is  this:  Not  one  person,  not  even 
Munoz,  not  even  myself,  has  left  this 
estate  since  work  began,  until  day  before 
yesterday  when,  work  completed.  I  let 
Munoz  go  to  town.  Further,  Mr.  Morley, 
not  one  of  the  workmen,  Munoz  included, 
had  sent  or  received  u  bit  of  mail  that 
hasn't  been  carefully  scrutinized.  They've 
been  under  strictest  guard.  How  could 
Munoz  have  sent  out  the  stolen  sheets?” 


MORLEY  smiled  this  time,  but  wryly. 

"That's  for  me  to  find  out,  Mr.  Wright- 
son.  Hut  that's  the  way  it  happened,  I'm 
sure.  They  got  the  plans  little  by  little. 
They  bribed  or  threatened  Munoz  into  com¬ 
mitting  treachery.  When  the  machine  was 
ready  for  demonstration,  and  you  were 
without  plana — then  they  struck.  They 
destroyed  it.  And,  Mr.  Wrightson,  you 
didn't  have  time  to  attack  the  Invaders, 
did  you?  And  yet  you  were  singled  out 
and  shot.  You  and  Penlow — the  brains 
und  the  money.  So  that  you  couldn't  build 
another.  Well,  you  will  build  another. 
And  in  the  meantime” — he  rose  and  smiled 
ut  the  wounded  man — "you  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  us,  and  get  well  and  to  work.” 

He  left  the  room,  the  room  at  the  end  of 
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Business  in  War  Time 

No.  10:  Getting  Into  Step  with  Your  Uncle 


ON  May  28  the  Americans  went 
over  the  top  at  Cantigny  to 
achieve  their  first  victory  of 
the  war. 

And  with  the  coming  of  that  electric 
news  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  water,  a 
new  spirit  awoke  in  us.  We  felt — per¬ 
haps  some  of  us  for  the  first  time— that 
we  were  actually  in  the  war — 
knee-deep,  waist-deep,  irrevoca¬ 
bly  in,  irrevocably  committed  to 
victor)' for  American  ideals  of  fair 
play  and  freedom  of  life,  no  matter 
what  the  penalty  or  the  sacrifice. 

At  that  news,  the  epicure  who 
petulantly  and  with  distaste  broke 
the  gray  war  bread  at  the  restau¬ 
rant  table  ceased  grumbling,  was 
a  little  ashamed  of  his  grumbling; 

*at  that  news,  the  young  lady  who 
had  fretted  because  her  ice-cream 
soda  was  not  as  sweet  as  it  used 
ter  be,  smiled  with  chagrin  at  her 
own  impatience — and,  at  that 
news,  the  business  man  who  had 
chafed  and  protested  under  the 
restriction  that  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  placed  upon  his  trade, 
threw  back  his  shoulders,  looked 
the  world  square  in  the  eye,  and 
decided  to  get  into  step  with 
Uncle  Sam. 

But  as  we  look  back  upon  the 
stormy  business  year  that  has 
just  passed  we  see  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  chafed  and  pro¬ 
tested  was  the  exception  and 
nut  the  rule. 

Nearly  all  businesses,  big  and  little, 
were  ready  enough  to  get  into  step.  At 
first  there  was  a  little  awkwardness,  a 
little  stumbling,  because  it  was  not  always 
clear  just  how  and  why  one  had  to  get 
into  step.  But  that  period  has  passed. 

And  from  the  very  beginning  not 
only  did  most  businesses  fall  into  line 
but  they  met  the  situation —  they  rose 
superior  to  the  obstacles  —  they  not 
only  met  Government  requirements  but 
they  met  them  and  readjusted  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  them  so  that  they  could  sail  along 
on  a  more  prosperous  course  than  ever. 


Take  as  an  illustration  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry.  Particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  automobile  industry.  Auto¬ 
mobile  production  was  curtailed  and 
some  of  these  paint  and  varnish  manu¬ 
facturers  found  one  of  their  most 
profitable  markets  shrinking  —  that  of 
supplying  paint  and  varnish  for  auto¬ 


mobile  bodies.  Furthermore,  even 
second-hand  painting  -the  painting  of 
the  used  car  showed  a  falling  off  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  men  to  do  the 
painting. 

In  this  emergency,  what  did  the 
paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  do? 
Chafe  and  grumble  and  protest?  Not 
a  bit  of  it! 

Here  is  an  account  of  what  one  of 
them  did.  Me  started  an  advertising 
campaign  to  get  owners  of  automobiles 
to  do  their  own  painting.’  And  at  the 
masthead  of  this  campaign  he  flew  the 


slogan:  “Your  car  needs  paint,  but  the 
Government  needs  the  painter. ” 

Of  course,  the  painting  was  not  a> 
good  as  the  professional  painter  could  do 
it.  There  was  no  attempt  to  suggest  it 
As  the  advertising  manager  of  the  co 
cern  told  us,  “It  was  just  like  brushinc 
up  a  suit  of  clothes  instead  of  buying  a 
new  suit.”  The  whole  idea,  as 
the  slogan  tells  you,  was  to  get  tin- 
car  owner  to  do  his  own  painting. 
'  thus  releasing  the  professional 
painter  for  Government  service. 


requirements  which  must  have  primary 
consideration.  But  after  they  are  met, 
the  Government  wants  you  to  carry 
yourown  business,  wants  you  to  prosper, 
wants  you  to  devote  the  very  last  iota 
of  your  energy  to  going  ahead  under  fix 
steam.  Call  upon  your  courage!  Muster 
up  your  ingenuity!  Despite  restriction', 
despite  handicaps  that  are  necessary, 
there  is  a  way  out  for  you  just  as  there 
was  for  the  paint  manufacturers.  .Make' 
your  business  fit  into  the  Government 
requirements— and  then  push  the  lever 
on  to  high.  That’s  the  best  way,  jusr 
now,  to  get  into  step  with  your  uncle 


This  campaign  was  a  splendid 
success.  Owners  of  some  one 
hundred  thousand  cars  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  repaint  their  own  car'. 
Thus  the  paint  manufacturer  cre¬ 
ated,  through  his  own  initiative 
and  ingenuity,  a  legitimate,  war¬ 
time  market  for  his  product  and, 
in  doing  so,  induced  car  owner'  to 
use  their  own  spare  time  for  re¬ 
painting  their  cars  instead  of  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  labor  of  professional 
painters.  Two-and-a-half  millior 
.hours  of  productive  time  were 
thus  saved. 

Andthc  way  this  representative 
paint  manufacturer  got  into  step 
with  Uncle  Sam’s  requirement- 
typical  of  the  way  the  industry  a- 
a  whole  gut  into  step. 

The  Government  has  every  de¬ 
sire  to  encourage  business.  But 
we  all  of  us  have  one  supreme 
business  just  now:  the  winning  i 
thewar.  That  business  has  certain 
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who  a re  without  dependents  and  not  necessary  to 
essential  industries  Having  exhausted  that  classifi¬ 
cation,  we  must  answer  at  once  the  question  of  what 
next?  Shall  we  begin  to  invade  the  deferred  classes 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one,  or  shall  we  begin 
on  the  ages  above  thirty-one?  To  put  it  concretely, 
although  roughly:  After 
we  have  taken  ull  the 
unmarried  men  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty- 
une,  shall  we  then  be¬ 
gin  to  take  the  married 
men  between  twenty- 
one  and  thirty-one,  or 
shall  we  tukc  the  un- 
mu  rried  over  thirty- 
one?  (The  words  •‘mar¬ 
ried”  and  “unmarried** 
uie  here  used  colloquial¬ 
ly,  for  the  *ak»  of  sim¬ 
plicity;  the  selective- 
draft  law'  takes  no  ae¬ 
ro  u  n  t  of  marriage, 
merely  as  marriage.  To 
it  a  man  is  married  only 
when  his  wife  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him  for 
support,  which,  of 
course,  covers  the  bulk 
of  the  ca*es.  But  the 
selective-draft  law  does 
not  contain  the  word 
“married.**  Its  some¬ 
what  clumsy  language 
is:  “Those  In  a  status 
with  respect  to  person* 
dependent  upon  them 
for  support  which  ren¬ 
ders  their  exclusion  or 
discharge  advisable.’*) 

As  between  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  between 
twenty-one  uud  thirty- 
one,  and  ari  unmarried 
man  over  thirty-one, 
there  nerd  be  little 
doubt  of  the  answer. 

However  much  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  would  rather 
have  the  younger  men, 
regardless  of  their  being 
married;  however  free¬ 
ly  we  may  admit  that 
the  younger  men  would 
make  the  better  sol¬ 
diers,  the  sentiment  of 
Cungre**  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  such  that  we 
shall  have  to  leave  the 
married  men  exempt 
and  begin  to  take  the 
unmarried  men  over 
thirty-one.  And  while 
this  is  still  a  somewhat 
distant  detail,  we  shall 
probably  take  them  by 
years,  tlrst  the  unmar¬ 
ried  men  of  thirty-two, 
then  those  of  thirty- 
three,  then  those  of 
thirty-four,  and  so  on. 

Possibly  it  may  be  de¬ 
cided  to  take  those 
from  thirty -two  to 
thirty-live  in  one  installment.  All  this  must  be  for 
some  time  u  matter  of  surmise.  It  will  depend 
partly  nn  the  wish  of  the  War  Department,  partly 
on  public  sentiment,  partly  on  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  more  men.  But  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  the  President  will  call  the  new 
draft  out  by  ages.  The  text  of  the  new  draft  law, 
ns  phrased  by  the  War  Department,  forecasts  this 
purpose  The  new  law  is  nlmust  exactly  the  same  as 
the  old  law,  except  for  the  change  of  age  limits, 
and  this  significant  additional  phrase: 

“The  President  may  draft  such  persons  liable  to 
military  service  in  si trh  Htquence  of  ages  ...  as 
he  may  determine." 

Just  how  high  in  the  thirties  the  President  would 
go  before  turning  hack  to  the  married  men  in  the 
twenties  cannot  be  predicted,  It  will  depend  chiefly 
upon  events  in  France  and  elsewhere,  upon  the  num¬ 


ber  of  men  required.  It  isn't  possible  to  be  definite 
now.  Men  over  forty  or  forty-one  may  rely  pretty 
surely  on  not  being  called  upon  to  fight,  but  they 
can  rely  with  equal  assurance  on  being  compelled 
to  go  to  work  at  something  which  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  regards  as  an  essential  war  industry.  Men 


between  thirty  und  thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  who 
are  not  in  any  of  the  exempted  classes,  may  rely 
pretty  surely  on  being  called  upon  to  fight.  It  isn’t 
possible  to  define  the  exact  boundary  where,  physi¬ 
cally,  a  man  ceases  to  be  what  the  professional  sol¬ 
dier  regards  as  an  effective  fighter.  The  Swiss  “Aus- 
xug“  includes  all  men  from  twenty  to  thirty-two;  the 
“Landwehr"  from  thirty-three  to  forty;  the  “Land- 
sturm"  from  forty-one  to  forty-eight.  Where  our  War 
Department,  or  our  President,  will  draw  the  line  is  not 
yet  determined.  Something  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  General  Crowder  in  making  estimates  for 
Congress  of  the  number  of  available  men  in  the  new 
registration,  has  made  Iwo  estimates,  one  of  men 
between  thirty-two  and  forty,  and  another  of  men 
between  forty  and  forty-five.  Somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  late  thirties,  or  possibly  forty,  U 
u  No  Man's  Land,  with  indefinite  boundaries. 


Sentiment  in  official  Washington  has  crystallized 
strongly  against  persons  who  try  to  heat  the  devil 
around  the  bush.  Certain  farseeing  and  forehanded 
young  men  who  anticipated  the  raising  of  the  draft 
agr  have  been  trying  to  provide  themselves  with  safe 
berths,  trying  to  find  something  highly  indispensable, 

but  not  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  armed  subjects  of 
Wilhelm  II. 

The  general  feeling 
in  Washington  about 
these  efforts  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Senator  Nel¬ 
son.  He  said  be  was 
lx*set  by  men  claiming 
to  be  anxious  to  do  their 
bit,  hut  really  anxious 
to  avoid  the  fighting 
line:  '’Sometimes  I  write 
to  some  of  these  men 
and  say  to  them:  'You 
can  get  into  the  army 
the  way  I  got  in.  Go 
and  volunteer  as  an  en¬ 
listed  man.'  And  once 
in  a  while  I  tell  these 
men  who  come  begging 
for  a  commission  that 
I  will  recommend  them 
for  privates.** 

These  sentiments 
from  Senator  Nelson 
may  safely  be  taken  a* 
indicating  an  attitude 
which  is  going  to  make 
slacking  impossible. 
The  other  day  Congress 
called  on  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  a  list  of  all 
army  officers  who  “have 
never  had  command  of 
troops."  Nothing  ex- 
pliclt  was  said  a*  to 
why  the  names  were 
wanted,  but  the  impli¬ 
cations  must  have  b;*en 
pretty  plain  to  the  per¬ 
sons  most  concerned. 
Another  resolution  of 
Congress  culled  on  Mr. 
Bukcr  for  a  list  of  “all 
men  within  the  draft 
ages,  enlisted  or  com¬ 
missioned  and  assigned 
to  clerical  work.”  And 
another  group  of 
seventeen  resolutions, 
addressed  to  Cabinet 
members  and  heads  of 
commissions,  called  for 
information  concerning 
•'men  within  the  draft 
ages  appointed  since 
June  5.  11M7,  for  whom 
deferred  classification 
has  been  secured  by 
such  boards  or  commis¬ 
sions.'* 

General  Crowder  rec¬ 
ognises  this  sentiment 
against  able-bodied 
young  men  remaining 
in  clerical  office  in 
Washington.  He  has  a 
plan  for  meeting  this  situation.  Out  of  the  results 
of  the  physical  examination  of  drafted  men  he  has 
compiled  a  list  of  what  he  calls  “limited-service  men." 
“These  men,"  he  says,  “are  those  whose  physical 
qualifications  are  not  up  to  the  requirements  of  gen¬ 
eral  military  service,  but  who  are  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  less  arduous  duties  connected  with 
certain  noncomhatant  work,  including  military  ad¬ 
ministration.  ...  I  am  assured  that  plans  are  well 
under  way  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  men  of 
this  class  for  all  limited  service  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
and  thus  relieve  many  able-bodied  fighting  men  who 
are  now  detached  for  such  service."  Of  this  “lim¬ 
ited  service"  class  General  Crowder,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  has  21 5,630.  Am  the  new  drafts  are  made 
he  will  have  more.  They  will  be  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  for  clerical  work.  Men  who  can  fight  must. 
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Boston  Limited 


ugly  little  chap  whom  Boston  distaste*!  at  first  sight 
ns  you  distaste  something  noxious:  fragile  ami  color- 
loss  und  precise,  with  no  hair  at  all.  He  looked  like 
a  kind  of  intellectual  toadstool.  But  he  presided.  A 
virtue  went  nut  from  him — or  a  lack  of  it — and 


CvniUuted  fr+m  pa&*  It 

the  day  we  were  raided.”  contributed  the  girl  from 
her  notes.  4‘He  was  unable  to  reach  the  safe,  you 
remember,  sir.  But  he  had  receipts  by  the  morning 
mail  in  his  pocket  — three  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
You  afterward  allowed  him  that  amount  for  petty 


her  pad  of  notes.  “First,  sir,  you  ordered  one-word 
cipher  messages  to  Numbers  Ten  at  York,  Kight  at 
Cleveland,  and  Six,  Hartford.* 

"Cipher — yrs,M  murmured  the  chief.  “The  signal 
of  final  success,  whereupon  they  decamp  and  meet 


when  he  held  up  a  white  linger  the  other*  attended 
as  at  a  ritual. 

**Eh?  You’ve  got  it!  And  time  too — I  should  say. 
Here — come  along  with  that.”  If  he  was  in  a  stew, 
it  was  a  chilly  one,  very  dry  and  biting.  He  scarcely 
glanced  at  the  new  arrivals.  '“Look  alive,  my  man! 
Let’s  see  what  you've  brought” 

POOR  Boston  stood  blinking  and  hesitant  while 
there  descended  on  him  the  compulsion  that  held 
the  whole  room.  What  could  he  do?  Everybody 
teemed  to  know  all  about  his  wonderful  suit  case. 
It  was  no  miracle  here.  These  people  assumed  all 
th»*  rights;  and  they  were  such  fearfully  superior 
people.  Their  calm  way  of  taking  him  and  his  prize 
for  granted  had  the  impact  of  a  steam  roller.  With 
a  sigh  that  came  from  his  heart  roots  he  yielded, 
tabled  his  treasure,  turned  back  the  lid,  arid  once 
more  exposed  to  common  view  that  incredible  and 
ecstatic  spectacle. 

Promptly,  noiselessly,  the  others  closed  up  about 
their  chief.  The  girl  produced  pad  and  pencil;  the 
fat  man  came  forward  to  do  the  accounting;  the 
young  fellow  who  had  guided  Boston  stood  by  for 
orders.  All  with  the  click  and  composure  of  u  well- 
drilled  guard,  without  the  least  flurry. 

“Ninety-two  thousand  exactly,  sir.  Corresponding 
With  Number  Seven's  latest  report.” 

•'This  should  clear  up  the  Springfield  total." 

"To  a  dollar,  I  should  say,  sir.” 

"Number  Seven  carried  the  odd  sum  with  him 


cash  and  expenses." 

•“Did  he  forward  a  voucher?" 

•'Yes,  sir — he  did,"  said  the  fat  man  unctuously. 
•'And  we  are  now  enabled  to  strike  a  balance  to  the 
very  minute  of  your  order  closing  all  offices,  dated 
9.10  a.  m..  October  29." 

"Very  well.  Richard!" 

"Yeasir,”  responded  the  guide. 

“You  will  take  temporary  charge  of  this  suit  case." 

“  'Right,  chief." 

“Mr.  Hendry,  have  you  raised  that  telephone  con¬ 
nection  yet?" 

“No,  sir,"  returned  the  accountant.  “There  seems 
to  be  some  trifling  delay  at  central.  It's  a  very  small 
office.  1  have  an  idea  she  may  be  frying  herself  an 
egg.  «r  something." 

"An  egg,  Mr.  Hendry?"  The  chief  considered  him 
severely.  "An  egg!  Is  this  a  jest?" 

“Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hendry,  deeply  shocked. 
"I  merely  meant,  sir — explaining  the  delay — that  the 
loeal  central  at  West  Wulliver  is  also  the  telegraph 
operator  and  a  few  other  things.  I  found  her  mak¬ 
ing  tea  on  the  kitchen  stove." 

“You  are  sure  of  your  arrangements  with  this — 
ah— person?" 

"Quite  sure.  sir.  I  filed  our  dispatches  two  hours 
ago  and  paid  for  them.  On  receiving  word  to  re¬ 
lease,  she  starts  them  severally  over  the  Boston 
wire." 

"She  might  find  them  strange  reading." 

"Not  she,  sir.  A  very  rural  young  woman,  sir. 
So  many  words  at  so  much  a  word  is  all  she 
knows  of  the  business." 

"A  judge  of  character,  Mr.  Hendry?"  In¬ 
quired  the  chief  with  lifted  eyebrows.  "How 
will  she  account  for  your  phone  call  from 
this  vacant  house?" 

"Oh,  1  prepared  for  that,  sir.  We  were 
friends  of  Mr.  Jackson  Strombol." 

“Ah?” 

"Yes,  air.  I  told  her  we  expected 
to  drop  in  here  at  his  lodge — motor¬ 
ing  by — and  look  it  over  a  bit.” 

The  chief  nodded  and  leaned  back 
while  Mr.  Hendry  furtively  wiped 
his  brow  like  one  who  has  come 
through  an  ordeal. 

“Now.  Miss  Marvel 
— would  you  mind 
checking  up  those 
messages  again?" 
The  girl  rippled 


me  South.  All  trails  are  broken  by  to-morrow,  you 
understand."  He  waved  a  white  hand.  "Proceed.” 


Chief  Ins/wetor,  P.  O.  Deportment, 

Washington.  D .  C.J 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  projected 
case  U.  S.  vs.  Victor  Cavorce ■  and  Other s  for  viola* 
tion  of  the  postal  fairs  will  give  yon  no  further 
trouble.  I  have  just  wound  up  my  affairs  by  re - 
sunung  jMisuesMion  of  the  moneys  seised  at  my  Spring- 
field  office  during  the  recent  raids .  Ah  this  teas  my 
one  oversight  and  is  now  corrected .  I  can  gracefully 
retire.  Should  you  desire  a  receipt ,  it  will  be  found, 
together  uuth  a  literary  exposition  of  my  remarkable 
methods  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  press ,  at 
the  lodge  of  my  dear  friend .  Mr,  Jackson  Strombol, 
near  here .  (Signed)  V.  C. 


"Go  on,  pleas®." 

“The  same  message  is  then  repeated  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  at  Boston." 

“Yes,  yes — and  then?" 


United  States  Marshal. 

Poston ,  Mass  : 

This  will  serve  to  exonerate  your  deputy  who  left 
Springfield  to-day  in  charge  of  a  certain  suit  case 
and  who  lost  the  same  rw  route.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  substitution  and  will 
probably  know  nothing  until  your  receipt  of  this. 
Should  you  desire  the  original  suit  case  as  a  souvenir 
in  re  U.  S.  v*.  Victor  Cavorccs  and  Others ,  if  will  be 
found  at  the  summer  home  of  my  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Jackson  Strombol,  near  here.  (Signed)  V.  C. 


Tho  chief’s  eye  glittered  in  his  head  like  a  jewel. 

"And  the  last?"  he  said. 


Mr.  Jackson  Strombol . 

JJ  Mubasset  Place,  Ponton,  Mass.: 

I  could  have  warned  you  if  uxm  iiw  possible.  As 
u  stool  pigeon  you  were  out  of  your  depth.  If  takes 
a  special  type  to  turn  Slate  h  evidence  successfully, 
and  you  art  only  a  dilettante.  Meanwhile  myself  and 
*tad  retain i  to  o  net*  scene  of  labors,  und  if  any 
arrest  i.v  wade  in  U.  S.  vs.  Victor  Carvrces  and 
Others  if  will  bn.  r  to  be  your  own,  Hy  completing 
the  Springfield  coup  to-night  I  cash  all  winnings. 
It  may  soothe  you  to  know  that  /  was  a  guest  i ft 
your  charming  rountryseat  white  engineering  this 
dual  triumph.  Adieu,  dear  friend.  (Signed)  V.  C. 


SPHERE  was  a  reverential  pause  when  she  hud  ftn- 
L  ished.  The  chief  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingera 
together  and  smiled  around  ever  so  lightly:  a  down¬ 
stage  smile.  And  his  people  did  him  homage. 

"It's  perfect,  chief!" 

“By  Jove,  sir,  you  certainty  made  u  great  finish 
of  it!  Won't  they  come  frothing  here  to-morrow 
to  pick  Up  a  clue!  And  imagine  the  papers!  And 
Jackson  Strombol!" 

“Oh.  Mr.  Cavorce*"-  -not  that  Miss 
Marvel  gushed,  exactly,  for  that  would 
have  been  vulgar,  but  she  gurgled— 
“oh,  Mr  Cnvorcrs,  It'a 
the  beat  thing  you’ve 
ever  done.  I  simply 
id  ore  cleverness!" 
added  Miss  Marvel. 
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of  The  Brunswick  Method 
of  Reproduction 

HE  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction  has  opened 


a  new  era 

X  in  phonographic  art — bringing  inevitable  refinements.  Here* 
toforc  phonographs  in  themselves  were  wonderful  enough.  But 
now  their  novelty  is  past.  Music  lovers  are  more  critical.  ",  Old 
standards  do  not  satisfy. 

Henceforth,  we  believe,  these  new  ideals  must  prevail: 

First,  you  want  a  phonograph  which  plays  all  records  exactly 
as  they  are  designed  to  be  played. 

Records  are  not  yet  standard.  Different  artists  sing  or  play  for  dif' 
ferent  concerns.  So  there  is  no  universal  reproducer,  no  universal  needle. 

Until  The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction  brought  The 
Ultona,  one  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  onc^record  instrument  or  else 
resort  to  makeshift  attachments. 

The  Ultona  makes  The  Brunswick  a  universal  player — each  record 
is  played  precisely  as  the  maker  specifics.  The  Ultona  presents  to 
each  type  of  record  the  proper  diaphragm  and  needle. 

Yet  please  understand  that  The  Ultona  is  not  an  attachment, 
but  an  altogether  new  and  exclusive  conception. 

At  the  turn  of  the  wrist  it  adjusts  itself.  It  is  always  ready. 

You  can  play  one  record  after  another,  of  different  make,  with* 
out  the  slightest  hesitancy.  There  is  nothing  to  take  on  or  off. 

Second,  you  want  a  phonograph  like 


The 

Ultona — 

feu t ur* 
fT ic  Brunswick 
L'h*ji3ofRcvro- 
kricn-  Now 
M  c.rn  play  all 
tekrt  of  records 
r  »vir  best. 


ffinmawick 


The  result,  as  you  will  note  instantly, 
is  more  faithful  reproduction,  with  complete 
avoidance  of  the  metallic,  rasping  noises. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  these 
statements  as  evidences  of  our  own  enthu 
siai-xn  nor  that  of  the  thousands  of  satisfied 
Brunswick  owners. 

Prove  to  yourself  that  The  Brunswick 
la  your  personal  choice.  A  comparison  is 
simple.  Your  car  can  decide.  And  we  gladly 
urge  you  to  nuke  these  te*ts  before  you  buy. 
Brunswick  Dealers  everywhere  join  us  in 
inviting  you  to  hear  The  Brunswick. 


because  of  its  superior  tone.  The 
Brunswick  attains  the  utmost  in  re* 
production.  It  regains  all  the  tones 
nitherto  lost,  for  it  embodies  a  new 
amplifier,  built  entirely  of  wood. 

Metal  construction,  we  ascertained  by 
test,  cannot  release  and  expand  sound  waves 
with  the  rare  fluency  of  wood. 

So  the  "throat**  ai>d  the  "mouth**  of 
The  new  Brunswick  arc  of  rare  holly  wood, 
moulded  to  meet  acoustic  requirements.  Wc 
use  no  metal  castings  here,  no  tin. 


The 

Brunswick 
Amplifier — 

a  new  it !m  in 
tone  reproduc¬ 
tion,  departing 
from  old-time  cru¬ 
dities,  Tones 
hitherto  lost  are 
now  brought  out 
in  rich  cbnty 
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Others  might  be  hurrying  or  making  their  leisurely 
way  toward  shop  or  eflier,  hotel  cr  palace  of  the 
cinema;  reluctant  fret  were  bearing  him  to  the 
most  critical  adventure  of  his  life,  and,  he  had 
grave  reason  to  fear,  to  a  failure  humiliating,  gro¬ 
tesque  even. 

He  looked  behind  him  carelessly;  He  managed  to 
give  a  certain  jauntiness  to  the  act.  What  he  saw 
m tide  him  scowl  ferociously.  The  merest  glance  had 
been  enough.  The  sinister  figure  of  the  man  who 
hai  shadowed  him  since  early  morning  was  still  in 
evidence.  The  creature  wore  a  d?rby— in  July  I 
Almost  in  Augutt! 

Carthew  was  in  a  mood  to  do  desperate  things. 
The  young  woman  of  the 
train  and  her  first  lieutenant 
had  paused ;  some  bit  of  patri¬ 
otic  oratory  had  interested 
them.  Carthew  looked  at  the 
young  woman  momsely.  If  he 
could  go  off  somewhere  with 
such  a  lady,  forgetting  men 
in  derbies  who  wore — he  was 
sure  of  this,  without  having  a 
scintilla  of  real  evidence- 
rubber  heels  as  well.  .  .  , 

THERE  was  something  un¬ 
canny  about  the  way  he 
had  encountered  this  particu¬ 
lar  red-headed  girl.  Why 
Bhould  she,  of  all  the  young 
women  who  had  traveled 
from  Washington  to  New 
York  on  the  Congressional 
Limited  the  day  before,  have 
attracted  his  attention?  Why 
should  he  meet  her  thus  now? 

She  ought  to  he  somewhere 
where  you  went  in  swimming 
and  played  golf  and  tennis, 
and  did  things  like  that — not 
in  front  of  the  library  lions, 
on  a  day  that  bade  fair  to 
break  the  world’s  record  for 
sticky  heat.  And  then  why 
should  he.  who  never  remem¬ 
bered  anything  about  people’s 
faces,  have  been  able  to  recall 
every  detail  of  this  young 
woman's  appearance — even  to 
the  eoler  of  her  eyes?  He 
didn't  knuw  the  color  even  of 
his  own  sister’s  eyes;  that 
was  something  he  never 
noticed. 

He  didn't  really  plan  what 
followed.  Even  when  the 
young  woman  and  her  first 
lieutenant  began  to  move 
toward  him  again,  and  when 
he  stepped  deliberately  into 
their  path  and  took  off  his 
hat  he  was  to  horrified.  In  his 
conscious  being,  that  he  only 
dimly  apprehended  what  It 
was  that  hr  was  doing.  That 
was  why,  perhaps,  he  was  so 
extremely  cool ;  why  he  was 
able  to  say  outrageous  things,  impossible  things.  In 
the  manner  of  one  ordering  a  dinner  when  one  has 
little  appetite. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,'*  hr  said  as  a  beginning.  He 
smiled  deprecat ingly,  almost  apologetically,  at  the 
young  woman,  but  it  was  her  first  lieutenant  whom 
he  addressed.  "I  am  about  to  make  a  most  unusual 
request — to  ask  the  greatest  of  favors.** 

THE  soldier  stiffened.  The  young  woman  looked 
interested. 

"I  am,  in  a  sense,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land," 
Carthew  went  on  to  say.  “It  appears — and  it  is 
not  unnatural— that  not  a  soul  of  my  acquaintance 
is  in  town.  And  so  1  ain  obliged,  I  am  constrained, 
to  appeal  to  a  stranger  for  a  loan — " 

The  lieutenant  frowned.  The  young  woman  looked 
puzzled. 

“To  be  plain**— Carthew  ignored  the  emotion*  of 
his  hearer*  “it  is  the  loan  of  the  lady  in  your  com¬ 
pany  that  I  need,  air!  Her  appearance—” 

The  lieutenant's  ci  mments  were  inarticulate,  but 


and  intentional  discourtesy,  to  talk  to  me,  a*  man 
to  man.  The  lady  expresses  a  desire  for  further 
enlightenment.  It  behooves  you,  as  well  as  me,  to 
gratify  that  desire." 

The  young  woman  laughed.  She  laughed  os  if 
she  could  do  nothing  else.  The  lieutenant  looked 
somewhat  dazed.  A  hansom  was  passing  slowly. 
Carthew  held  up  his  hand  and  stopped  it.  He  turned 
to  the  young  woman. 

“I  have  never  outgrown  an  early  fondness  for  the 
hansom,*'  he  said.  “May  I  suggest  that  no  vehicle 
offers  a  better  opportunity  for  private  talk?” 

The  young  woman  hesitated.  Her  eyes  flickered 
from  soldier  to  civilian.  The  comer*  of  her  mouth 
twitched;  dimple*  appeared 
above  them.  She  bowed  sud¬ 
denly,  and  with  a  mocking 
grace,  to  Carthew. 

“I  think  you  may  have  the 
loan  you  ask/'  she  said.  "The 
terms  we  will  discuss — '*  She 
let  her  eyes  rest  on  the  han¬ 
som  for  a  moment.  “Ted''— 
she  stilled  his  sudden  clamor 
— “don't  be  absurd!  You 
have  to  report  in  half  an 
hour,  at  any  rate.  Dinner's 
at  seven." 

CARTHEW  bowed  to  a 
still  bewildered  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  infantry.  Rather 
gracefully  he  handed  the 
young  woman  into  the  cab. 

“If  we  drove  through  the 
park  for  a  little  while?"  he 
suggested.  She  smiled  in  as¬ 
sent.  “Through  the  park,*' 
he  said,  looking  up  to  the  red 
face  of  the  cabman,  framed 
in  the  door  in  the  roof. 

He  found  himself  suddenly 
bereft  of  words.  You  might 
suppose  that,  having  accom¬ 
plished  so  much,  having,  by 
sheer,  shameless  effrontery, 
achieved  the  utterly  impos¬ 
sible,  he  would  have  been  be¬ 
yond,  far  beyond,  embarrass¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  bo. 

“We  were  to  talk,  you 
know,  Mr.  Carthew,”  the 
young  woman  suggested. 

That  brought  him  to  life. 
“We  were  to  discuss  the 
term*  of  this  loan — ” 

“I  never  told  you  my 
name!”  he  said,  amazed  and 
shocked.  “It's  not  Carthew, 
anyway— not  to-day.  I'm 
registered  at  the  Santa  Clara 
ns”— he  glanced  at  a  note¬ 
book— "a*  Thomas  Chan¬ 
dler!”  lie  ended  trium¬ 
phantly:  “Same  initials — but 
— how  do  you  know  my 
nnrre?" 

She  smiled.  “I'm  going  to 
be  rather  cruel.  I’m  afraid, 
Mr.  Carthew,"  she  said.  “I'm  going  to  shatter  your 
idea  that  you  are  having  a  marvelous  adventure  of 
some  sort.  I'm  Barbara  Thorne,  and  I  know  your 
sister  very  well  indeed.  Otherwise — ” 

She  didn't  really  shrug  her  shoulders.  The  ges¬ 
ture  was  far  too  subtle  for  the  term.  For  a  moment 
Carthew**  spirits  were  dashed;  then,  perversely 
they  rose. 

After  all,  so  far  as  the  element  of  adventure, 
of  outrageous  conduct,  was  concerned,  he  hadn't 
known  she  wo*  Barbara  Thorne  and  his  Bister's 
friend,  had  he?  He  made  rather  a  point  of  not 
knowing  his  sister's  friends,  if  he  could  honorably 
avoid  them.  They  were  so  infernally  eligible,  a*  a 
rule.  Of  course  this  girl  who  sat,  lips  parted,  eyes 
flickering,  laughter  trembling  just  behind  both  lipa 
and  eyes.  .  .  . 

But,  then,  she  was  engaged.  He  had  to  be  honest 
and  admit  that  a  part  of  hi*  delight  in  being  where 
he  was  came  from  his  memory  of  Lieutenant  Ted. 
U.  S-  A.,  and  the  amazed  indignation  that  had 
been  manifest  in  that  gallant  soldier’s  eountonancef 


they  were  not  at  all  obscure.  He  took  the  young 
woman's  arm. 

“Man's  drunk!” 

His  remarks  were  beginning  to  take  form. 

“Please,  Ted."  That  was  the  young  woman.  She 
looked  at  Carthew.  Her  eyes  were  flickering  again. 
Her  expression  was  one  of  the  liveliest  interest. 
“I  should  like  to  hear  the  explanation  of  thii — 
rather  unusual — request” 

CARTHEW  bowrd  to  her.  “You  confirm  the  judg¬ 
ment  I  had  already  reached,"  he  said  to  her,  "that 
you  are  probably  the  one  lady  in  this  city  who  can 
help  me.  Your  appearance — as  I  was  about  to  say — 


He  looked  around .  and  tried  to  raime  him  head ,  and  didn9ip  because  it  hurt  too  much 

coincides  with  a  description  given  by  me  of  a  wholly 
imaginary  young  woman.  My  appearance,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  lady  answering  that  description,  would 
deceive  certain  persons — would  tend  to  fill  them  with 
a  certain  credulity  now  wholly  absent  in  their  deal¬ 
ing*  with  me.  More,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot 
tell  you—” 

Had  he  heeded  the  attempts  of  the  first  lieutenant 
of  infantry  to  interrupt  him,  Carthew  would  never 
have  got  so  far.  Now,  however,  these  became  so 
insistent  that  he  was  forced  to  notice  them.  He 
noticed  also  a  certain  quality  about  the  tapping  of 
the  lady's  heel  upon  the  pavement.  It  lent  him 
courage — if  he  needed  it! 

“Sir,"  he  said,  "may  I  ask  you  to  permit  me  to 
speak  without  interruption?  I  sought  to  consider 
the  proprieties,  to  conduct  a  somewhat  delicate  nego¬ 
tiation  with  a  regard  for  the  conventions.  Seeing, 
in  you.  this  lady’s  natural  protector,  I  addressed  my 
request  for  the  temporary  loan  of  her  person  to  you. 

You  chose  to  bluster,  to  accuse  me  of  drunkenness, 
to  refuse,  with  what  I  cannot  but  regard  a*  marked 
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Is  your  game  getting  away 

because  of  faulty  pattern? 


IF  (here’s  one  thing  that  spoils  a  day's  hunting,  it 
is  a  guri  that  shoots  a  patchy  pattern. 

Patchy  patterns  lead  to  the  mutilating  of  one 
bird,  and  the  missing  or  crippling  of  the  next,  at  a 
like  distance.  Many  a  hunter  "cusses  his  luck", 
when  he  ought  to  be  getting  better  acquainted  with 
his  fowling  piece  and  ammunition. 

Why  uniform  pattern  is  essential 

Hunters  concede  that  at  least  three  $hsts  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  kill.  When  three  pellets  land  in  the  body  of 
a  bird,  the  chances  are  that  one  of  them  will  reach  a 
vital  spot.  I^ess  than  this  number  may  mean  a  crip¬ 
ple,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  shot  or  its  velocity. 

In  taking  wing-shots  at  ducks  or  upland  birds, 
therefore,  an  even  spread  of  the  pellets  is  essential — 
not  for  one  shot,  or  two  shots,  but  for  every  shot. 
For  a  successful  day's  hunting,  your  gun  must  shoot 
i  uniform  pattern,  that  does  not  vary . 

Try  the  Winchester  Model  12 

Shooting  its  own  ammunition  the  Winchester 
Model  12  delivers  an  even,  hard-hitting  shot  pat¬ 
tern  at  the  range  for  which  its  muzzle  is  con¬ 


stricted.  With  any  kind  of  skill  at  pointing,  you 
arc  bound  to  get  a  good  bag  of  unmutilated  birds. 

The  Winchester  Model  is  a  light, superbly-balanced 
shotgun,  of  graceful  design.  Pointing  it  if  as  easy  as 
pointing  your  arm.  It  is  simple  and  sure  in  operation, 
and  it  works  smoothly  in  whatever  position  it  is  held. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  hammer -act  ion  gun,  we  ha««  de¬ 
signed  the  Model  97.  It  is  built  on  lines  similar  to  the 
Model  12,  but  has  hammer  action.  As  a  fowling  piece  it  is 
exceedingly  effective. 

An  axiom  of  gun  making 

Men  who  know  guns  realise  that  the  accuracy  and  dun- 
bility  of  a  gun  depend  primarily  upon  the  barrel.  To  them 
the  quality  of  the  barrel  measures  the  quality  of  the  gun. 
With  Winchester,  the  barrel  is  the  gun.  For  yean  ihis  hat 
been  an  axiom  of  gun  building  in  the  Winchester  shop*. 
Through  the  nioM  unremitting  attention  to  boring,  finishing 
and  testing,  Winchester  has  developed  •  single  standard  of 
barrel  quality  which  prevail*  in  the  highest  and  lowest  priced 
Winchester  models. 

How  the  barrel  Is  bored 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  is  bored  to  mi¬ 
crometer  measurements  for  the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make. 
The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offset*  the  tendency  of  the  shot 
to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proses  up  to  the  Winchester 
standard,  no  gun  can  leave  the  factory.  The  nickel  steel 
construction  preserves  the  original  accuracy  forever. 


The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by  Winchester, 
gives  the  Witscbeater  barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that, 
with  proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


Look  for  this  mark  nn  the  barrel  of  a  Wimhster  gun. 
It  means  that  the  gun  has  been  subjected  to  ih»*  Winchester 
DefiwtSvvt  Proof  test.  It  stamps  the  gun  with  Winchester  s 
guarantee  of  quality,  which  has  50  years  of  the  best  gun- 
making  reputation  behind  it. 

Esety  gun  that  bears  the  name  Winchester,  and  that  is 
marked  with  the  Definitive  Prvaf  »ump,  has  been  fired  many 
time*  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy.  It  has  also  been 
fired  with  excesa  loads  as  a  test  of  strength.  At  every  stage 
of  Winchester  manufacture,  machine  production  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  human  craftsmanship.  Even  Winchester  f>nw  it 
perfected  h  the  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  ha*  produced,  its 
the  Mi  del  12  and  MftM  97 §  gtttU  Qt  IMMrp.iW.  gaiM- 
eetting  qualities—  gun*  which  have  wot)  the  name  of  “The 
Perfect  Repeater*  '  among  wild-fowl  humeri. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester  shotguns 
and  shells 

Write  for  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
Model  97  and  also  for.our  new  booklet  on  shells. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 

Dept.  271  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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FHE  CROWNING  EFFORT 


IT  is  a  fitting  culmination  of  successful  years  that  today 
»  the  full  energies  of  the  Savage  Arms  Corporation  are 
devoted  to  helping  win  the  war.  We  are  thus  serving  you 
more  fully  than  has  ever  before  been  our. privilege. 

None  of  the  piece-time  Savage  products  will  bc^madc  until 
every  governmental  requirement  of  us  shall  Wave -been  met. 

Same  arms  v  ^ 

Corporation  • 
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A  Quality  Reputation  Since  1823 


You  also  want  Style,  the  kind  of  Style  having  behind  it 
that  wearing  quality  which  makes  a  Mallory  hat  a  true  war* 
time  economy. 

Craveneete  Finish  is  an  exclusive  Mallory  feature.  It  affords 
protection  against  the  weather.  No  hat  except  a  Mallory  has  it. 

Dealers  — identified  by  the  Mallory  sign — are  showing  the 
new  Mallory  Fall  Styles.  Prices:  $4.30,  S3  <trd  $6;  Velours,  $8  and 
$12-  Made  tn  America  since  1823. 


WHEN  you  buy  your  Fall  hat4  see  that  it  heart*  the  maker  * 
name.  As  an  added  precaution,  see  that  it  be^rs  the 
Mallory  name.  Now.  more  than  cvct,  the  stability,  skill  and 
experience  u!  the  organisation  hack  of  the  Mallory  hat  can  save 
you  from  disappointment. 

The  situation  in  batten*  fur  is  serious.  Good  fur  is  scarce. 
Nobody  can  make  the  kind  of  fur  felt  hat  we  think  you  ought 
to  wear  for  less  than  the  Mallory  price. 


&.  SONS,  Inc. 


E  A.  MALLORY 


Factory:  Danbury,  Conn. 


234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y*ork 
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hoWl!  Off  sulking  somewhere,  prob- 
ubly.  Which  was  no  reason  why  hr, 
Carthew,  shouldn't  have  a  good  time! 

THE  dinner  was  really  (rood;  Car- 
thew.  at  least,  thought  the  show  ut 
the  roof  waa  bully.  But  as  he  never 
looked  at  anything  that  was  done  on 
the  stage,  and  listened  only  to  what 
Barbara  said  to  him,  his  judgment 
should  not  he  taken  at  face  value. 
People  looked  at  them  oddly  sometimes 
“I  bay!"  He  was  rather  appalled  sud¬ 
denly.  "Of  course  no  one's  in  tgwn,  but 
1  suppose  there  are  people  who  know 
about  you  and  Ted,  anu  might  think 
I  was  sort  of— well— auperfluous?" 
She  smiled  inscrutably. 

'•Oh,  well!"  she  Maid.  Her  shoulders 
did  move  faintly.  "  'They  say — let  them 
say!'  "  she  quoted — in  part. 

They  went  on  somewhere  for  a  dance; 
it  had  grown  a  little  cooler. 

MI  knew  you  would  dance  juBt  like 
that!"  he  said.  14 You — you're  the  most 
nearly  perfect  thing  I've  ever  seen—4' 
She  stirred  in  his  arms.  Her  eyes 
mocked  him. 

"No  one  could  hear  that!"  she  said. 
“And  remember — your  loan  ia  called  at 
midnight  1” 

“Oh,  I  remember,"  he  said  with  half 
a  gToan. 

'Tra  tired  of  all  this,"  he  said  ten 
minutes  later,  abruptly.  “1  think— I 
think  I'd  better  pay  my  loan  now.  Do 
you  mind  it  I  take  you  home?” 

“It  will  be  midnight  soon,"  she  said. 
"No — Pm  ready  to  go  home!  But — 
why— ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "All  Hub — 
I  don't  know— Bomething'a  gone  wrong 
with  roe,  I  think.  It  was  good  fun  until 
just  now— and  now  it  isn't.” 

He  broke  out  suddenly:  “You — do  you 
know  what  a  wonder  you  are?  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  there  isn't  an¬ 
other  girl  who'd  have  taken  me  up  and 
played  up  to  me  the  way  you’ve  done? 
You  won't  be  sorry,  I  think,  when  I 
can  tell  you  what  it's  all  about.  But 
to  take  the  Jump  blindfold,  the  way  you 
did—” 

"Oh,  who  wouldn't  have  done  it!'*  she 
said.  “I  knew  all  about  you — I  took  no 
risk!  Plenty  of  girls — ” 

"Nonsense — ay  dear!”  he  said. 

And  at  the  way  ho  said  thoao  two 
words  she  caught  her  breath,  and  the 
color  come  into  her  cheeks  suddenly. 

"I  do  think  we’d  better  go,"  she  said. 
They  were  very  silent,  both  of  them, 
in  the  cab  that  bore  them  to  the  Elling- 
ham.  There  he  dismissed  the  cab. 

"I'm  walking  hack,"  he  explained  to 
her,  and  glanced  at  his  watch.  Five 
minutes  remained  before  midnight.  He 
went  inside  with  her.  Ted  sat  there 
and  glared  at  him.  An  hour  ago,  con¬ 
fronted  so,  he  would  have  had  words 
to  soy  to  Ted.  Now  he  lacked  spirit. 
He  paused.  The  girl  turned  toward 
him.  held  out  her  hand.  Ted  or  no  Ted. 
he  bent  low  and  kissed  it 
"Good  night!"  he  said.  "And  rood- 
by,  I  suppose — God  love  you.  I  nave 
more  to  thank  you  for  than  you’ll 
ever  know!" 
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turned  around  inquiringly. 

"Where  to,  sir?"  he  asked.  "They 
didn’t  tell  me  at  the  garage — just  told 
me  to  hurry  to  meet  you." 

Carthew  realized,  in  a  sudden  panic, 
that  ho  didn't  know  where  his  fiancee 
lived!  And  he  felt  that  even  the  chauf¬ 
feur — even  if  he  wan  a  chauffeur,  and 
not  a  Secret  Service  man — would  feel 
that  one  of  the  things  one  knew  about 
one’s  fiancee  was  where  she  lived.  Bar¬ 
bara  saved  him. 

“I’m  staying  with  Aunt  Cora  this 
time,  you  know,  dear,"  she  said.  "At 
the  Ellingham.  She's  waiting  for  Jim 
to  sail.” 

"The  Ellingham  first,”  said  Cart  hew. 
And  he  did  squeeze  her  hand  gratefully, 
and  she  let  him  do  it.  After  all.  .  .  . 

SO  he  drove  her  to  the  Ellingham, 
staidest,  most  respectable  of  New 
York  hotels,  and  was  rather  glad,  not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  that  Ted 
wasn't  waiting  around  the  entrance. 
He  was  beginning  to  think  that  it  he 
had  been  in  Ted’s  shoes  he  would  have 
behaved  very  differently.  He  had  seri¬ 
ous  douhts  about  this  chap  Ted; 
whether  he  was  worthy  of  Barbara, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing— very  seri¬ 
ous  doubts  indeed.  .  .  . 

They  persisted  while  he  hathed  and 
changed  into  evening  things.  This  girl, 
Barbara  Thorne-^he  didn't  Bee  why  the 
deuce  his  sister  couldn't  have  trotted 
Her  out,  instead  of  some  of  the  girls 
who  had  led  him  to  eschew  the  society 
of  all  of  his  sister's  girl  friends,  on 
general  principles  It  was  all  very  well 
for  Anne  to  say  that  he  wouldn't  take 
any  interest  in  a  girl  unless  she  was 
engaged.  Hadn't  he  been  interested 
enough  in  this  girl,  before  he  ever  saw 
this  infernal  Ted,  to  remember  the  color 
of  her  eyes?  What  more  could  you  want? 
Her  engagement  hadn't  affected  his  in¬ 
terest  or  sharpened  his  memory. 

Ami  this  Ted.  A  bad-tempered,  hot¬ 
headed  chap — anyone  could  see  that. 
He’d  probably  beat  her,  and  there ’d  be 
one  of  those  beastly  divorce  scandals. 
Not  that  he  objected  to  divorce,  of 
course;  good  thing,  at  times;  only  cure. 
But  he  believed  in  prevention  rather 
than  cure.  Now.  if  she  broke  her  en* 
gagement,  didn’t  marry  the  fellow 
at  all.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  the  devil!"  he  said,  and  went 
downstairs.  He  meant  to  walk  the  few 
blocks  down  to  the  Ellingham.  But  in 
the  lobby  the  person  with  the  derby  and 
the  rubber  heels  was  waiting  for  him. 

"That  was  a  fine  trick  you  played 
on  me!”  he  said  plaintively. 

“Oh,  good  Lord!"  said  Carthew.  And 
he  had  no  need  to  feign  annoyance. 
"Are  you  still  bleating  around  me? 
What's  in  your  silly  head  now?" 

"It'a  mighty  queer,  that's  all  I  gotta 
say."  said  the  man.  "You  ain't  in  uni¬ 
form,  and  you  ain't  got  a  mustache. 
Except  for  that,  you’re  a  ringer  for 
Captain  Carthew.  And  if  you're  him, 

C  ain't  got  no  license  not  to  be  in  uni- 
n.  and  you're  either  doing  it  so'a 
you  can  get  a  drink  or  vou're  a  deserter 
and  there's  a  reward  in  it  for  me, 
either  way.” 

"Look  here,  my  man.  you're  getting 
tiresome!"  said ,  Carthew,  “My  name 
is  Thomas  Chandler,  and  I  was  turned 
down  for  the  army  because  I've  got  flat 
feet,  and  the  examining  board  didn’t 
like  the  color  of  my  necktie.  I’m  in 
New  York  to  sec  my  fiancee,  and  if  you 
make  me  late  for  dinner  wiltt  her  you’ll 
be  one  of  the  sorriest  men  in  New  York. 
I  told  you  and  your  little  friend  all  this 
this  morning.” 

"Well,  it’*  mighty  funny — you  look 
like  Captain  Carthew  to  me.” 

A  sort  of  wall  pursued  Carthew  as 
he  hurried  through  the*  door.  But  he 
reached  the  Ellingham  alone,  and  only 
had  to  wait  twenty  minutes.  And  the 
vision  of  his  temporary  fiancee,  dressed 
for  a  summer  evening,  wm- worth  the 
wait.  She  was  a  lovely  creature,  he 
decided — even  lowlier  than  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  her.  And  Ted.  the  soulless,  spine* 
leas  maverick,  wasn't  even  around  the 


They  Outsell  Any  Other  Tube 


Good  year  Tubes  arc  built  to  be  a  fit  team-mate  for  the 
famous  Goodyear  casing.  They  have  behind  them  the 
resources,  experience  and  reputation  of  the  world’s 
largest  maker  of  automobile  tires.  More  motorists  use 
Goodyear  Tubes  than  use  any  other  kind.  Quality  is 
increasing  this  margin  of  leadership  every  day. 

Be  sure  YOU  say,  " GOODYEAR  Tubes. 
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on  the  back/^gj^v  which  is  on 
every  articlei^^^l  of 


4  KT.  ROLLED  OOLD  PLATE 


HE  went  out  very  quickly,  never 
waiting  for  an  answer.  But  he 
did  nut  go  far.  He  had  not  reached 
the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  when  a  man 
stopped  him.  "Could  you  tell  me  the 
time,  ray  friend?" 

The  man's  appearance  belied  the  an¬ 
cient  trick.  But  his  voice — his  accent 
— sent  the  blood  pounding  through  Car¬ 
thew’*  veins,  quickened  his  pulse.  That 
unmistakable  thickening  of  consonants 
— the  t  that  was  at  the  end  of  the  word 
friend  and  had  no  business  to  be  there! 
But  It  was  only  for  a  moment  that 
Carthew  could  think  about  that.  Then 
something  descended  upon  his  head, 
and  he  went  down  like  a  pole-axed  steer, 
to  lie,  in  a  crumpled  heap,  upon  the 
sidewalk. 

He  didn't  know— he  couldn't  know, 
of  course — what  happened  next.  The 
next  thing  that  he  did  know  was  that 
some  one  was  putting  a  cold,  wet  cloth 
about  his  head.  He  looked  around,  and 
tried  to  raise  him  head,  and  didn't,  be¬ 
cause  It  hurt  too  much.  But  he  could 
use  his  eyes.  He  recognized,  vaguely, 
the  lobby  of  the  Ellingham.  And  then 
he  saw  Barbara  Thorne  bending  over 


If  you  have  had  a  plate  gold  collar  burton 
for  as  long  as  a  year  and  it  has  not  discol¬ 
ored  your  skin,  then  ir  is  a  thousand  to- 
one  that  it  is  a  krement/.  Look  at  yours 
tonight.  If  it  isn’t  a  krement/  and  there 
is  a  blue-green  mark  w  here  it  conics  in  eon- 
tact  with  your  neck,  drop  into  a  dealer's 
tomorrow  and  get  collar  button  insurance 
for  life.  Kvm  piece  of  krement/  Plate 
is  sold  under  this  perpetual  guarantee: 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Kremcntz 
jewelry  or  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  new  catalog* 

Krementz  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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C  o  ll  i  e  r  *  s 


him.  He  made  another  effort  to  lift 
hi*  head,  and  thia  time  succeeded. 

“Here  are  your  papers,  captain!" 

That  was  Ted— his  manner  greatly 

changed. 

"I  took  charge  of  them  for  you  when 
they  brought  the  damned  spy  In!” 
St.II  Ted!  “You  we,  a  chap  in  a  fliv¬ 
ver  saw  them  drop  you  and  chased 
them  Darned  good  work,  I  call  it! 
Got  'em  both — they’re  waiting  for  you 
to  make  a  complaint!” 

"Oh— see" 

Cartbew’s  delight  was  tonic.  He  got 
up  on  his  feet,  moved  his  head  about 
gingerly.  “I'm  getting  better,”  he  said. 
"Efficient  dram,  these  Germans!  Don't 
hit  a  mar.  harder  than  they  need  to  get 
hi*  valuable  papers — hia  valuable,  ever 
ao  secret  plans  that  would  be  so  useful 
to  the  Great  General  Staff!  Yes,  they 
would — not!” 

He  smiled  at  Ted.  "We  only  needed 
circumstantial  evidence — this  is  just 
velvet,  catching  these  two!  You  sec. 
only  one  person,  besides  my  chief,  knew 
I  was  coming  over,  in  citizen's  clothes, 
with  then  papers,  and  only  the  chief 
and  I  knew  what  the  papers  really  were. 
The  ones  the  other  person  thought  I 
was  carrying— well,  if  I'd  had  those, 
this  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  dime- 
novel  burlesque  for  our  German  friends 
here!” 

He  grew  serious;  his  eyes  came  to¬ 
gether  in  a  frown.  He  drew  Barbara 
Thorne  and  Ted  aside. 

"It's  funny,  you  know— if  I  don't 
talk  quite  straight  it's  because  I'm  still 
a  bit  light- beaded  from  the  crack  they 
gave  me.  But  it's  pretty  serious  too. 
You  see,  this  settles  things  for  a  man 
in  Washington.  He  must  have  told 
these  two  about  me  and  the  papers 
he  thought  I  had.  The  chief  was  pre¬ 


pared  to  accept  any  attempt  to  rob  me 
ns  proof  enough  to  justify  action,  and 
ttftrr  this,  of  course — " 

Ted  nodded  crisply.  Barbara's  eyes 
grew  wide. 

“Well,  you  can  sec  what  a  hole  I  was 
in  when  that  ass  of  a  detective  rec¬ 
ognized  me?"  Carthew  went  on.  “I 
couldn't  tell  him  the  truth,  you  *cc- 
the  whole  scheme  depended  upon  no 
ono's  knowing  what  I  was  doing  except 
the  chief  and  this  one  man  wc  sus¬ 
pected.  You  can't  make  charges  like 
that  until  you're  sure  of  your  ground." 

HE  smiled  at  Ted.  He  liked  Ted  bet¬ 
ter  since  ho  had  seen  him  in  action. 
"Of  course  that  was  a  wild  line  of 
talk  I  handed  you  this  afternoon,”  he 
said.  "You  must  have  thought  I  was 
the  limit!  But  I  couldn't  explain — and 
Miss  Thorne  did  help  me  to  put  the  de¬ 
tective  off  the  track.  I’m  u  thousand 
times  obliged  to  you  for  taking  it  the 
way  you  did,  old  chap — I  don't  know 
your  name,  by  the  way—” 

“Why,  Thorne,  of  course!  Didn't  my 
sister— ?" 

"Oh,  of  course — I  told  you  I  was  still 
a  bit  light-headed!  1  say — would  it  bo 
too  much  trouble— a  glass  of  water?” 

Barbara  spoke  hurriedly:  “I  never 
said  be  wasn't  my  brother-  you  leaped 
to  conclusions.  And  you  mustn't  talk. 
Blows  like  that  make  you  have  n  fever; 
and  the  doctor  will  tell  you  not  to  talk 
when  he  comes — ” 

“He  hasn’t  come  yet!  Time  enough 
when  he  does.  I” — his  voice  grew  a  tern 
— “I  want  to  know  about  that  ring!" 

She  glanced  down  at  the  third  linger 
of  her  left  hand. 

“It's — my  mother's,”  she  said.  “Oh, 
here's  the  doctor!" 

Much  he  needed  u  doctor! 


"We  invite  you 
to  ride  in  a 
I  Hasslerized 
Ford 


^  a  marvelous 

1  ^change  in  the  riding  qualities  of  a  Ford.  It  will 
give  your  car  the  smooth,  easy,  restful  glide  you 
associate  only  with  high  priced  limousines. 

Prove  our  claims.  Ride  in  a  Ford  equipped  with  the 
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We  will  apply  a  Ml  for  len  day.'  free  trial.  At  the  end  of  that  lime  we  will  remove 
the  *et  without  x  question  and  without  a  cm t  of  coat  to  you/ if  you  aay  the  word. 

There’*  no  obliyirioti  to  buy  tied  onto  this  offer.  If  you've  orvrr  ridden  oti 
Haulers,  have  a  set  pot  on,  even  though  now  you  don't  think  you  want  them. 
We  will  take  the  risk  because  m  know  what  Haiders  do  to  a  Ford. 

®lVw’t  take  some  other  fellow's  word  for  this.  Try 
linden  yourself.  Yco  will  "try  any  thing  once,”— then* 
is  no  risk  or  trouble  in  this  offer  for  you. 

Besides  making  your  Pord  ride  like  a  $i, ooo  car, 
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and  increase  the  resale  value  of  your  car.  S tarty  a 
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Boston  Limited 


Then  the  great  little  man  row  to  hia 
full  five  feet  three  In  the  glare  of  the 
electric*  that  centered  on  him. 

”Ym”  he  admitted  modestly.  ”1 
think  it'a  not  so  bad,  myself.  Indeed.  I 
believe,  I  may  sav— that  I  regard  thia 
as  possibly—  possibly  the  crowning  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  career.” 

STAMPING  feet  like  a  rumble  of  ap¬ 
plause,  u  hand  at  the  knob;  the  door 
crashed  open,  and  before  any  in  the 
tableau  could  stir  an  Intruder  bolted 
through  among  them. 

He  might  once  have  been  chipper  and 
proper  enough  himself,  but  just  now  he 
came  as  a  rude  apparition  to  that  ex¬ 
alted  circle;  smeared  with  mud,  his 
clothes  in  rips  and  shred#,  his  face 
pulped  beyond  recognition.  In  one  fist 
no  carrie  d  a  suit  case:  the  exact  dupli¬ 
cate — had  an  observer  been  capable  of 
noting — of  Boston  Blackie’s  late  stu¬ 
pendous  trove. 

"Still  here?”  he  yelped.  “By  God¬ 
frey — you've  got  blamed  little  time!” 

In  the  interest*  of  superiority,  Mr. 
Hendry  nobly  interposed 
••Who  the  deuce  are  you?” 

"Me?  I'm  from  Springfield—!” 
They  gasped. 

“Seven—!” 

"Of  course.  Came  myself — had  no 
monsonger  I  could  trust.  And  didn't  I 
run  into  n  -»weet  jam,  though!  There’s 
your  dummy!”  He  dropped  his  burden 
with  a  vehemence  that  burst  the  catch 
and  scattered  the  contents  of  waste 
paper.  "Ch icf ,  you r  whole  scheme'*  gone 
oust.  I  got  behind  that  deputy  in  the 
smoker  0.  K.t  ready  to  swap  suit  cases 
and  drop  off  when  the  train  slowed  at 
Wullivcr.  us  you  said.  You  said  she 
would  slow.  And  she  did.  She  did! 
By  Godfrey,  whoever  threw  thrft  switch 
get*  a  medal  from  me!” 

Why,  1  threw  it  myself.”  stammered 
the  pictorial  Richard.  "Just  as  I  was 
told  It  wus  only  a  semaphore.” 

“Was  it?”  Seven  whirled  round  on 
him  "G"  down  to  the  track  and  see. 
D'y'know  what?  You  shot  the  Boston 
Limited  into  a  string  of  empties,  and 
the  whde  .  aboodlc  is  in  the  ditch  this 
minute!  Wrecked!” 

With  the  one  reeling  impulse  they 
turned  to  their  lender. 


That  remarkable  individual  had  gun* 
if  possible,  a  whole  shade  paler.  He 
gazed  at  the  suit  case  on  the  floor,  at 
the  suit  case  on  the  table,  and  he  took 
his  intellectual  head  in  both  hands. 

"You  sent  nobody?” 

"No.  sir.” 

"No  number  off  your  own  staff?" 

"I'm  telling  you  ao,"  wild  Seven. 
“And  III  tell  you  more,  chief,"  he  broke 
out  recklessly.  “You  want  to  show 
Quick  action  for  n  clean  get-away.  I 
don't  know  quite  what  happened  or 
what’s  the  damage,  but  train  wrecking 
isn't  much  in  our  line.  We're  just 
about  all  due  to  land  in  the  electric 
chair,  and  that’s  the  fact!" 

The  chief  did  not  rebuke  him,  but 
waved  him  off  and,  clinging  to  the  table, 
took  up  one  of  tin*  hand  lanterns.  He 
flashed  it  full  on  the  spectator  who  had 
remained  there  throughout  unconsid- 
ered  and  unquestioned — Mr.  Boston 
BUckle. 

"Then  whose  number  is  this?"  lie 
persisted  hoarsely. 

The  discovery  nad  been  inevitable,  of 
course,  but  it  was  painful  all  around. 

“You  never  had  a  number,"  said  Ca- 
vorces,  from  a  stricken  silence. 

Who  let  you  in?  Ynv  don't  belong! 
Why,  you're  only  a  common  tramp!" 

They  were  regarding  Boston  ns  if  he 
had  been  a  specimen  under  glass,  and 
Boston  blinked  back  nt  them  dumb  and 
resentful.  He  knew  where  he  ought  tn 
stand  in  such  company.  He  understoivl 
now  the  meaning  of  that  pictured  suffi¬ 
ciency,  that  wise-guy  stuff  with  which 
they  crushed  him.  These  were  the 
elite,  the  aristocrats,  the  lofty  top- 
notchers — in  the  lexicon  of  the  sociolo¬ 
gist,  the  Kid  Glove  Criminals.  Whereas 
lie.  you  sec — he  was  only  a  Potential! 

"Arc  you  a  trumn?"  inquired  the  girl, 
eying  him  up  and  down. 

"Ye*,  lady,”  said  Boston  sullenly. 

“How  annoying!”  she  murmured. 

But  the  chief  had  a  grim  addition. 
"Worse  than  that ;  he  is  also  a  witness!" 

IT  was  a  singular  tribunal  that  sat  on 
the  case  of  Boston  Black  ie  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  lodge  above  Wullivcr  Junction  that 
November  night.  On  the  table  where 
all  might  nee  lay  Exhibit  A:  n  com¬ 
pact  little  fortune  in  eloquent  cash.  At 
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Don’t  Let  That 
Tread-Cut 
Ruin  Your  Tire 


Fill  il  with  Goodyear  Tire 
Putty  now ,  and  save  your¬ 
self  money  and  mileage 

Hr  HE  neglected  tread-cut  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent 
tuurccs  of  r're  ruin.  Small  at 
the  start,  it  grows  swiftly  if 
left  uncarcd  for,  allows  dirt 
and  water  to  reach  the  carcass, 
greatly  shortening  the  tire's 
life.  Goodyear  Tire  Putty  is 
a  soft,  pliable  gum  especially 
designed  for  the  effective  re¬ 
pair  of  tread-cuts  and  similar 
tire  injuries.  It  dries  quickly 
"lien  applied,  it  is  extremely 
resilient  and  clastic;  it  keeps 
foreign  matter  out  of  the  tire 
and  mileage  in.  Always  have 
a  can  of  Goodyear  l  ire  Putty 
handy  to  use  when  your  tires 
need  it.  1 1  costs  little  and  saves 
much.  Remember  the  last 
thousand  miles  are  the  cheapest. 

The  Goodyear  Tire- Stiver  Ktf  it 
•**  alignment  •/  ike  most  n/tJeJ 
Urt  met 9 tone i  handily  arranged 
mt  a  tom  past  pailngt.  Your  tar 
ihould  tarry  one. 


THE  court  labored.  “Mightn't  we  In¬ 
timidate  him  thoroughly?" 

"Show  him  what  )h?  get a  if  he  ever 
nqueal*,"  interpreted  Seven, more  rudely, 
"Or  kidnap  liim  far  South." 

“Or  shanghai  him  aboard  a  ship 
somewhere." 

"Goodness,  there  must  be  sonic  way 
of  dealing  with  such  creatures!”  Mias 
Marvel  put  In.  "He  doesn't  look  clever 
enough  to  be  really  dangerous." 

"After  all,"  said  Hendry  weakly. "he's 
only  an  extra  hazard,  isn’t  he?  I  vote 
we  let  him  go  with  a  warning.  We  can 


rT1H IS  little  hbust.  where  Heinz  began 
nearly  fifty  jean  age,  is  note  j*r- 
rounded  by  huge  Heinz  buildings,  i peak* 
mg  eloquently  of  the  American  housewife's 
appreciation  of  right  principles  in  preparing 
fwdi,  relishes  and  condiments  for  her  table. 
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OVEN  BAKED 


Foods  are  high  in  price. 

A  dollar  doesn’t  go  as  far  as  it  used  to,  hut 
the  family  must  have  food  that  satisfies  the 
appetite  and  nourishes  the  body. 

Everybody  likes  Heinz  Baked  Beans — one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  57  Varieties — because 
they  look  good,  taste  good  and  are  good.  It 
was  the  “baking”  that  made  baked  beans  a 
national  dish.  Heinz  Beans  are  baked — baked 
in  ovens — baked  through  and  through. 

That  accounts  for  part  of  their  superior  flavor. 
They  are  baked  in  four  ways  to  suit  every  taste, 
to  please  every  whim  or  fancy. 


Heinz  Baked  Bean*  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 
Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Bean*  (without  Tomato  Sauce)  Boston  Style 
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Heins  Baked  Red  Kidney  Bean* 


1//  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Collier's 


"Why  don't  you  ask  me.  mister?"  in¬ 
quired  u  new  voice,  a  coarse  and  tune¬ 
less  and  untutored  voice.  "Don't  I  get 
a  vote  too?" 

The  prisoner  was  addressing  the  court. 

Mr.  Poston  Blarkie  had  been  holding 
a  consultation  with  himself  as  private 
counsel  this  last  half  hour.  Mr.  Blackie 
— a  person  of  some  penetration,  by  his 
lights — had  been  observing  his  judges, 
one  by  one:  frightened  at  first,  and 
humble,  but  afterward  puzzled.  For  he 
found  them  sadly  changed. 

LITTLE  superiority  about  them  now, 

I  little  snap  or  precision  or  confidence. 

The  great  Carorccs  sat  biting  his 
knuckles,  the  image  of  senile  anxiety. 

Hendry  was  just  a  fussy  fat  man  in  a 
limp  shirt  His  decorative  friend  Rich¬ 
ard  would  have  been  worth  about  nine- 
ninety-ejght  as  he  stood,  with  the  tip 
of  his  pictorial  nose  for  a  price  tag, 
white  and  square.  Number  Seven  was 
all  of  a  sop.  Even  the  girl  uppeared 
haggard,  faded,  a  poor  model  of  an 
adventuress.  And  as  Boston  watched 
them  and  their  proceedings,  of  a  sud¬ 
den  a  singular  perception  flashed  to  his 
mind.  These  people  were  scared! 

These  lofty  crooks,  who  scorned  him 
and  robbed  him,  so  swift  and  subtle  at' 
their  special  game,  had  gone  nervelesH 
as  a  bunch  of  amateurs  in  the  grip  of 
a  strange  emergency.  Why,  they  were 
twice  as  frightened  as  he  was  himself! 

And  when  he  looked  at  the  table  and  hia 
rightful  graft  lying  there — the  monu¬ 
mental  suit  rase  he  had  surrendered  so 
readily— he  began  to  come  back. 

"I  feci  sorry  for  you  guys.  I  cer- 
t’nly  do  feel  sorry.  But  I  got  a  vote  to 
set  you  right.  Lissen!" 

It  was  their  turn  to  blink  at  him. 

"You  better  go  back  to  taking  easy 
money  from  suckers,"  quoth  Mr.  Blackie 
softly.  "You  don't  seem  to  be  a  hell 
of  a  success  at  this." 

The  chief  rose  In  an  oppressive  hush. 

"Wliat  do  you  mean?"  he  demanded. 

"Me?  ill  tell  you.  I  want  my  suit 
case  you  snaffled  away  so  smooth. 

That's  my  price.  After  which  you  can 
all  brat  it  South  where  the  lulu  birds 
are  calling.” 

"Bribe  you  to  keep  quiet!” 

"Well,  you  can't  do  less,  can  you? 

I've  got  the  information.  Chief,  you  go 
sneak  where  you  belong  and  find  a  lot 
of  poor  folk*  you  can  razxle  out  of  their 
savings  and  skin  the  widow  and  the 
orphing.  That's  your  style.  Take  it 
on  the  swell  financial  till  your  time 
comes.  I  won’t  hurry  H.  And  I  won't 
grudge  you  your  piece*  in  the  paper, 
either,  that  you’re  so  proud  of.  But 
light  out  of  this,  and  light  out  quick. 

It's  no  place  for  Six  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Cavorces.  You've  let  yourself  in  for  a 
yeggman’a  game  that  you  haven't  a 
chance  to  buck." 

"You  think  so?” 

Boston  laughed.  "I  know  It,  mister. 

We’ve  all  got  a  limit,  I  guess,  and  yours 
is  any  such  rough  stuff  as  you’re  up 
against  now.  A  smart  enough  outfit  in 
your  own  line  you  may  be,  but  you've 
stepped  in  over  your  heads.  You  ain't 
there,  that's  all!” 

Cavorre*  stood  frowning  "No?”  he 
said.  "No?  And  what  would  wc  be  doing 
if  wr  were?  Can  you  tell  us  that?” 

"Well.  I'm  only  a  common  tramp  my¬ 
self,”  said  Boston,  rolling  the  phrase. 

"Only  a  common  tramp.  But  if  I  was 
a  train  wrecker,  why.  I'd  be  a  train 
wrecker,  you  see.  And  if  I  was  a  yegg. 

I'd  be  a  yegg.  And  such  being  so,  if 
any  guy  interfered,  why,  I  suppose  I’d 
naturally  get  rid  of  that  guy  and  be  on 
my  way. 

"How?” 

"Croak  him,  of  course!” 

The  chiefs  face  was  a  twitching 
mask. 

%  "You  think  wr  wouldn't  dare?” 

"Maybe  you  would,”  said  Boston,  car¬ 
ried  away  by  a  flush  of  conviction  and 
assured  triumph.  "Only  you  couldn't. 

As  you  told  your  old  pal  Strombol— you  proper 

need  a  specialist.  For  one  thing,  the  to  trac 
job’s  too  difficult.  And  then  it’s  so  But  Ba 
blamed  messy.  You're  only  a  la-di-da  He  ren 
operator.  You  roM/rfH*f.r”  emotior 

He  spoke  with  bitter  humor:  hut  the  that  rci 
result  was  not  quite  what  he  expected.  he  crep 
"Thanks.”  said  the  chief,  curtly.  The  j 


He  stepped  back;  drawn  and  chalky 
in  the  failing  lights  he  began  to  snap 
orders  about  him  like  cuts  with  a  whip. 
And  like  creatures  under  the  whip  his 
people  jumped  to  do  his  will. 

"Hendry!  You  raise  that  connection 
now  if  it  takes  all  night.  Countermand 
those  telegrams.  All  except  the  one- 
word  cipher  messages.  Y ou  follow  me?” 

"Yes.  chief.” 

“Make  Central  destroy  the  others.  I 
can't  think  of  the  precise  lie  to  tell  her, 
but  you  can.  Understand?  No  alarm 
goes  out.  We  forego  our  publicity.  No¬ 
body  must  even  know  we've  been  here. 

"Miss  Marvel,  see  that  the  car  is 
ready  and  study  your  map.  We  leave 
by  the  North  Road,  to  avoid  being  seen 
again  in  West  Wulliver.  And — close 
the  door  behind  you,  please." 

He  waited  until  the  girl  had  gone. 

“Richard!  And  you  -Seven 

“Here,  sir.” 

“Gag  this  man!” 

They  accomplished  it. 

“I  noticed  some  kind  of  shed  out 
back" 

"Yewir” 

“A  caretaker  might  prrhnps  visit  this 
house,  but  he  wouldn't  bother  about  a 
shed.” 

“No,  sir.” 

"That  shed  will  probably  not  be  in¬ 
spected  again  before  next  summer." 

"No,  sir.” 

"Carry  this  fellow  out  the  rear  way, 
put  him  in  that  shed — and  fro  re  him 
thereP9 

The  two  retainers  breached  hard. 

“I-cave  him  there!”  repeated  fa¬ 
vorers  implacably.  He  stooped  and 
peered  into  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner, 
who  glared  and  strained  impotently  at 
him  from  the  bench.  "Now.  I  don't  find 
that  difficult  at  all,  do  you  notice?  And 
not  a  bit  messy,  either— eh?  I  must 
say  we're  much  obliged  for  the  advice!" 
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These  400  complete  masterpieces  of 
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reading  courses,  prefaces  by  Harvard 
professors,  and  an  index  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  complete  and  unique 
instrument  in  existence  for  making 
your  intermittent  reading  effective. 

Thus,  when  one  is  reading  for  any 
particular  purpose,  “The  Harvard 
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count.  They  bring  one  direct  to  the 
delights  and  inspirations  of  great  lit¬ 
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Why  not  let  them  do  it  for  you  ? 
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the  drive.  He  caught  an  instant’*  sil¬ 
houette  of  Miss  Marvel,  hut  the  rest  of 
the  crow  wore  not  in  sight,  and  when 
he  entered  by  the  rear  door  he  henrd 
the  faithful  Hendry  at  his  weary 
task. 

Evidently  that  fried  egg  at  West 
Wulliver  was  still  holding  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  conspiracy.  Pausing  only  long 
enough  to  prepare  his  trusty  match-box. 
Boston  Blackie  turned  off  from  the 
kitchen  and  found  his  way  down  the 
cellar  stairs. 

He  had  a  very  definite  notion  of  what 
he  mrnnt  to  attempt  and  how  to  go 
about  it-  But  he  was  hardly  prepared 
for  the  gratuitous  eligibility  of  his  next 
discovery. 

Where  the  flume  of  his  match 
twinkled  before  Mm  there  he  saw  a 
massive  device  that  barred  one  whole 
wing  of  the  cellar.  It  was  built  of  wood 
a  foot  thick,  and  it  had  a  ponderous 
door  with  brass  hinges  and  a  huge 
bra**  lock.  It  closed  off  a  vaulted, 
well-ventiluted  chamber  that  could 
have  held  a  small  army  in  perfect 
condition. 

It  had  been  used  for  storage.  It  might 
again  be  used  for  storage.  Boston  had 
often  had  experience  with  such  struc¬ 
tures,  though  none  quite  so  magnificent 
as  this,  and  the  good  things  they  some¬ 
times  kept  in  storage — in  a  word:  a 
refrigerator. 

BOSTON  chuckled  and  passed  on.  At 
the  end  near  the  furnace  he  came 
finally  upon  the  thing  he  sought —a  flat 
cabinet  built  against  the  walL  By  the 
spark  of  another  lucifcr  he  studied  long 
enough  to  identify  the  two  big  iron 
cylinders  it  contained.  The  cylinders 
were  attached  to  tubes,  and  the  tubes 
ran  up  aloft  and  branched  like  ten¬ 
tacles.  There  were  turncocks  at  the  top 
where  a  couple  of  staring  labels  an¬ 
nounced  Somebody’s  Deodorized  Com¬ 
pressed  Unit  System.  His  match  went 
out  while  he  was  reaching  after  those 
turncocks,  but  he  smiled  to  himself  in 
the  dark.  For  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  recondite  and  artistic  of  Mr. 
Blackie’*  personal  specialties.  Gao 
pipe*  mrrf  gnu  meter*! 

Ten  minutes  later  he  stole  along  the 
corridor  to  the  main  hall  and  listened. 
No  sound.  He  tried  the  latch  cautious¬ 
ly.  All  quiet.  A  faint  scent  made  his 
head  swim. 

Thereupon  he  threw  wide  the  door, 
•  lashed  in,  closed  off  the  open  jets 
:  in  all  directions,  and  flung  wide  the 
windows.  Then  he  turned  his  kindly 
Attention  to  the  four  gentlemen  who 
lecorated  the  room  in  varying  posture* 
of  collapse. 

It  was  hard  work  removing  them 
to  the  refrigerator.  But  Boston  had 
had  training.  Not  perhaps  in  handling 
the  victims  of  temporary  asphyxia¬ 
tion,  yet  quite  frequently  in  cases  of 
chronic  ahsorption— in  vulgar  speech: 
drunk*! 

Returning  from  his  last  laden  jour- 
rey,  the  odd  fancy  took  him  to  try  the 
telephone  crank  himBelf:  and  lo,  that 
egg  was  done  to  the  minute! 

“Have  you  been  ringing?” 

Boston  grinned  at  the  eternal  nec¬ 
tarine. 

•‘No,  angel,"  he  said.  “But  now — do 
'  you  remember  those  telegraph  messages 
that  were  left  with  you  this  evening?” 
Central  did. 

“Put  them  all  on  the  wire,  please,  cx- 
»pt  the  onc-word  messages.  Get  that? 
Ye*.  The  one-word  message*  Kindly 
file  them  for  reference.  They'll  be 
wanted.  Instead  of  them  kindly  take 
two  others.  Yes.  Ready?  A*  follows: 

,  ‘To  the  Chiefs  of  Police  at  Springfield 
and  Boston’ — " 

WHEN  he  hung  un  the  receiver, 
there  stood  Miss  MarveL 
“A  detective!**  she  breathed.  “A  dc- 
Active  after  all!  Are  they  under 
arrest?0 

“Yes,  lady,”  said  Boston.  “They  are 
under  arrest — an«J  to-morrow  they'll  be 
arrested.” 

She  gazed  at  him  wide-eyed,  dewy- 
eyed.  “And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me?” 

Men  get  these  notions:  oven  such  a* 
Host  cm  Blackie.  In  the  intoxication  of 
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You  Omit  the  Film 


Ordinary  brushing,  as  millions 
know,  fails  to  save  the  teeth. 
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forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  So  that  film  is 
the  teeth's  great  enemy — the  one 
which  you  must  combat. 

Dental  science  had  for  years 
sought  a  way  to  fight  it.  Now 
that  way  is  found.  Clinical  tests 
havb  proved  this  beyond  question. 

It  is  now  embodied  in  a  denti¬ 
frice  called  Pepsodent,  and  wc 
urge  you  to  see  what  it  does. 


Try  This  Way  Once 


Thai  film  is  albuminous,  so  wo  now 
apply  pepsin  to  l«  —  tbs  digestant  of 
albumin-  Tho  object  is  to  dtaaoWe  ihe 
film,  in  crevices  end  elMwbere.  Then 
to  constantly  prevent  its  accumula¬ 
tion. 

Papain  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  Is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth. 

A  harmless  method  has  been  found  to 
activate  the  pepsin.  Five  governments 
have  already  granted  patents.  That 
method  is  empl<»yed  In  Pepsodent  alone. 
And  many  teata  have  proved  its  effi¬ 
ciency  on  him.  It  is  endorsed  by  many 
able  authorities. 

You  can  quickly  see  that  Pepsodent 
does  what  nothing  elae  has  done.  One 
week  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of  what 
teeth  cleaning  means. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One- Week  tube. 
Use  it  Ilka  any  tooth  past*  and  watch 


the  results.  Note  how  clean  your  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  tho  absenco  of  the 
nlimy  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  aa  the 
fixed  film  disappear*. 

Do  this  For  your  teeth's  sake.  Com¬ 
pare  the  results  with  the  old  ways.  You 
can  judge  for  yoursett  After  that  week 
you  will  never  return  to  old  method*. 
w«  believe.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 
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success,  while  he  was  snapping:  up  the 
r  mt  case  on  the  table,  he  had  a  mo- 
mi  nt's  wild,  idyllic  vision  of  flying  with 
this  fair  criminal  and  a  sort  of  Robin 
H-od-Maid  Marian  existence  in  the 
uplands  of  Worcester.  But  he  put  it 
from  him. 

•  There's  the  car  outside.  And  there's 
the  North  Road.  Nobody’ll  stop  you,  and 
you  can  go  as  far  as  you  like. 

"Oh I1*  she  cried,  dwelling  on  him. 
"How  noble  of  you.  And  how  clever 
you've  been  to  carry  it  off  all  alone  this 
w*y!  I'd  love  to  hear  you  tell.  I  just 
adore  cleverness!"  said  Miss  Marvel. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  fitting  climax  to 
Boston's  story  that  having  withstood 
thi*  world  and  the  devil  that  night  he 
•hnuld  also  withstand  the  flesh. 

Farewell!"  he  said,  with  a  generous 
gesture. 

HE  stayed  in  the  doorway  until  the 
roar  of  the  pea-green  automobile 
had  died  away  northward.  Then  he 
tithed  once,  put  out  the  last  lantern, 
:«*>k  up  his  suit  case,  and  headed  back 
toward  the  railroad  again,  a  strong  and 
silent  man.  facing  a  future  of  high 
potential. 

lie  had  a  plan  to  stow  away  under 
one  of  the  relief  trains  that  were  now 
crawling  past  the  scene  of  the  wreck 
or  the  opposite  track,  but  it  came  to 
hing;  for  while  he  was  starting 
down  the  embankment  in  the  dark  his 


foot  slipped,  he  cracked  his  shin,  and 
slid  all  the  way  on  his  face. 

"Hello!  What's  here?"  A  big, 
blue-clad  figure  held  out  a  gasoline 
torch.  "I  thought  you  said  you  came 
through  without  casualties.  Con.  How 
about  It?" 

The  conductor,  himself  with  a  ban¬ 
daged  arm,  was  already  kneeling  be¬ 
side  the  track.  "Well,  this  isn't  one." 
he  announced.  "He's  coming  round  all 
right.  Only  shook  a  biL" 

"Passenger?" 

"Tramp.  I  guess." 

Suddenly  the  big  man  started  and 
held  the  torch  aside,  a  movement  that 
reveulcd  his  big  chin  and  his  big  shoe- 
brush  mustache. 

"S'jg.  am  I  seeing  straight  or  ain’t 
I?  Will  you  look  at  there?  What's 
that  thing  he's  sprawling  on?  Ain't 
it  my  suit  case?" 

"You  ought  to  know."  returned  the 
conductor  coolly.  "You  been  making 
enough  holler  about  it." 

"It  is!  By  jing,  it  is!  The  right 
suit  case — Government  cash  pnd  all 
complete.  And  him!  Well,  what  do  you 
know  about  the  nerve!  Ain't  it  the  limit 
that  a  tramp — a  common  tramp-— should 
try  to  get  away  with  anything  like 
that!  Here.  lemme  have  him!" 

But  Boston  Blackie  had  scrambled 
to  hi*  feet  and  fled  whimpering  to 
vanish  down  the  line. 

It  was  just  his  luck! 
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p  —  a-ow! — and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  our  discomfort,  except  that  the  last 
did  not  count  at  all.  for  I  had  not  gone 
two  hundred  feet  before  I  was  devoutly 
wishing  cnc  of  those  thing*  might  zing 
me  right  in  the  head  and  end  the 
I*  i-iness — or  at  least  permit  me  to 
ride  in  turn. 

From  the  first  things  had  gone  a 
little  wrong.  My  fellow  stretcher  bearer 
ci.  rried  on  his  back  a  pack  at  the  lower 
ind  of  which  a  helmet  was  slung.  Thi 
helmet  nibbed  against  the  wounded 

*5  head;  he  kept  trying  to  shield 

n*elf  from  it  with  small,  weak  move¬ 
ments  of  hi*  hands;  we  had  to  stop  to 
u' range  that.  Then  I  found  that  the 
jdmg  which  goes  from  one  stretcher 
handle  to  the  other  and  passes  across 

•  l  •  ‘s  neck  was  too  long  ;  it  took  none  of 
the  weight:  all  the  weight  was  on  my 
arms  and  hands.  We  stopped,  and  I 

•  ade  a  knot  in  the  sling.  This,  how¬ 
ever.  made  the  sling  too  short,  and 
IMMV  my  arms  bore  nothing  and  the 

•  ntiro  weight  was  across  my  neck,  like 
a  yoke. 

Each  time  we  stopped  I  tried  a  re- 

•  i.ustmcnt,  hut  I  never  did  get  it  iust 
nriit,  and  all  of  the  way  I  bore  my  half 

•  T  the  stretcher  entirely  with  my  arm* 
or  entirely  on  my  neck.  The  physical 
hardship  was  really  incredible.  It  was 
like  playing  football  when  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  only  a  thousand  times  worse.  I 

i  one  by  one  all  of  my  prides.  The 
pride  of  breathing  through  the  noae 
<thc  athlete's  pride!  went  first;  I 
opened  my  mouth  wide  and  let  torrent* 
f  air  rush  in.  The  pride  of  breathing 
noiselessly  went  next;  I  let  my  old 
vie§t  work  up  and  down  like  bellows; 
I  irrunted  and  sobbed.  What  saved  me 
wus  that  the  other  man  also  tired.  He 
would  say;  "I  guess  we’d  better  stop  a 
n.inutc."  And  I,  holding  back  my 
>rcath  so  that  the  words  would  issue 
with  the  proper  degree  of  nonchalance, 
answered,  consideringly,  as  though 

i irl» i :i wr  the  pros  and  the  cons:  ##W«I, 

-.ybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea!"  The 
short  rests  were  heaven,  hut  then  we 
would  have  to  raise  the  stretcher  from 
the  gTound.  of  course,  to  start  anew, 
md  the  effort  immediately  placed  us 
back  almost  in  the  same  state  at  which 
wc  had  been  when  we  stopped. 

But  still  more  sharp  than  the  physi¬ 
cal  misery  was  the  moral  torment- 
F.wry  minute  I  expected  the  boy  in 
the  stretcher  to  begin  to  suffer;  I  knew 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  be 
did  not.  And  just  when  what  wc  felt 
was  the  need  of  bearing  him  smoothly, 
when  everything  in  us  cried  out  the 
desire  of  bearing  him  smoothly,  wc 


shook  and  swung  and  humped  him. 
And  just  when  everything  in  us  cried 
out  we  should  get  him  back  quickly, 
quickly,  quickly,  where  there  might  be 
help,  a  last  chance  for  him  under  the 
surgeon's  knife,  we  had  to  drop  the  lit¬ 
ter  and  pick  it  up  again,  drop  it  and 
pick  it  up.  stop  and  stop  and  stop  and 
stop. 

Something  still  more  horrid  entered 
in  what  I  felt  —  a  smothered  irri¬ 
tation  toward  him  because  he  weighed 
so  much!  In  spite  of  my  profound 
compassion,  in  spite  of  all  1  could  do, 
thi*  peevish  irritation  kept  creeping 
into  what  1  felt.  He  was  such  a  fine 
boy  too.  In  all  that  long  traverse 
never  a  whimper,  never  a  frown  came 
from  him;  never  the  slightest  hint  of 
impatience  at  our  slowness,  our  stops, 
our  stumblings,  my  inefficiency.  Rather, 
although  he  was  weakening  perceptibly, 
he  made-helieve  a  sort  of  humorous  un¬ 
concern. 

From  the  way  he*  shifted  his  posi¬ 
tion  often,  I  could  tell  he  was  suf 
fering,  but  each  time  he  shifted  he  did 
it  as  though  he  were  doing  it  luxuri 
ously.  Once,  during  a  stop,  he  said: 
"Well,  I  got  a  Iwehe  before  they  got 
BM  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
the  one  who  shot  him.  lie  said  yes — 
"lie  was  hiding  in  a  hole.  But  my 
buddy  got  him.  I  guess  twelve  of  us 
got  him  all  together!"  A  little  later 
a  French  airplane,  in  passing,  dipped 
low  at»ove  us.  I  was  too  busy  keeping 
my  hands  closed  about  the  stretcher 
handles  to  look  up,  but  I  could  feel  the 
great  shadow  go  by  and  hear  the  roar  of 
the  engine;  and  the  wounded  boy  raised 
cne  hand  weukly — he,  the  poor  stricken 
foot  soldier,  to  the  glorious  flying  bird- 
man— like  a  child  waving  good-by. 

“To  the  Right” 

TWO  Infantrymen  came  out  of  the 
woods  ahead  to  the  edge  of  the  pin 
teau,  threw  themselves  down  like  footoall 
players  after  a  fumbled  ball,  unslung 
their  rifles,  and  examined  the  plain 
carefully.  Seeing  us,  they  signaled  us 
to  get  down — 1  suppose  out  of  the  line 
of  the  hullets  which,  either  trying  for 
us  or  coming  by  chance,  still  whispered 
incessantly  about.  But  we  couldvrt  get 
down;  we  were  by  that  time  immensely 
stubborn  at  our  job;  I  don't  think  we 
would  have  gotten  down  for  210's.  We 
did  oblique  a  little  to  the  left,  and  this 
brought  us  into  a  field  of  wheat  which 
had  grown  since  the  invasion.  The 
wheat  was  waist-high;  beneath  the 
ground  was  of  clods;  and  hidden  tele¬ 
phone  wires  caught  at  our  feet — it  wa* 
the  most  villainous  going.  Besides,  we 
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iuul«l  set*  ahead  what  seemed  a  barrage; 
shells  dropping  in  a  curtain;  explo- 
and  great  geysers  of  earth  and 
-moke  which  seemed  lo  be  between  ub 
jnd  our  objective.  And  still  besides — 
it  is  singular  how  comedy  will  pursue 
r.e  in  tho  most  serious  places — my 
faithful  brother  brancandier  and  I  be- 
anus  involved  in  a  dispute  as  to  the 
direction  we  should  take.  There  were 
two  woods  before  us;  he  said  the  one 
to  the  left  and  I  said  the  one  to  the 
right.  Ab  he  was  ahead,  he  had  a  cer- 
u.n  advantage  over  me;  but  being  be¬ 
hind,  I  could  nullify  this  advantage  by 
s: ting  like  a  rudder.  We  zig-zagged 
thus  for  a  while.  1  vras  almost  certain 
that  it  was  the  wood  to  the  right — but, 
nf  course,  this  was  a  caae  for  being 
more  than  almost  certain.  At  length 
1  took  the  risk.  "We're  going  to  take 
the  one  to  the  right,”  I  said  with  au¬ 
thority,  and  as  I  was  the  only  one  of 
the  two  who  wore  a  Sam  Browne  belt, 
te  agreed.  We  went  on.  toward  the 
wimkI  to  the  right,  and  my  heart  was 
in  my  mouth  for  fear  of  being  mis¬ 
taken.  We  came  to  a  trench.  A  panic 
r'Ucd  hold  of  me  at  the  idea  of  emu* 
g  that  trench.  1  felt  sure  I  should 
drop  the  stretcher  if  I  tried  it.  I  cried 

fits.  We  laid  the  stretcher  down,  and 
asked,  as  though  it  were  a  question 
f  passing  Niagara:  “How  are  we 
r  ng  to  cross  that  trench?”  "Walk 
toss  it,”  he  answered  tranquilly.  Ho 
*..is  a  big,  sturdy,  calm  hoy,  with  big 
.rists  hnw  I  did  envy  those  wrists! 
Vie  picked  the  stretcher  up  again,  he 
lepped  over  the  trench,  and  then  I 
<u?pped  over  it — it  was  no  trick  at  all. 
Everything  was  beginning  to  come  out 
r.ght  now.  It  seemed  to  me  I  recog¬ 
nised  the  trrnch.  It  was  the  trench  1 
>•]  seen  ut  dawn,  full  of  men.  In  a 
nir.ute  we  cume  to  another  trench — 
the  one  where  the  machine-gun  men 
tad  been.  And  then  came  the  sunken 
vNy — blessed  sunken  way!  I  knew 
sherc  we  were  now.  And  the  boche 
urrngr  which  had  looked  as  though  it 
tv  re  between  us  and  where  we  were 
•ting  proved  to  be  in  fact  beyond:  it 
•;.*n‘t  really  a  barrage,  but  only  a  field 
•  mg  shelled — the  same  poor,  innocent, 
-Tipty  meadow  which  the  boche  already 
i!  been  shelling  for  two  hours  when 
I  Parted,  and  which,  with  persistence 
ird  thoroughness,  he  was  still  shell¬ 


The  Flying  Fish 
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He  felt  toward  McCord  as  his  coun- 
Try  felt  toward  the  government  with 
■hick  it  waa  at  war;  the  same  cold 
pjrpMefulneftS  that  one  feels  toward  a 
'ittletnake.  McCord  were  better  dead, 
U  one  could  almost  pity  the  fatuity 
:  the  man— or  nation— that  pitted  it- 
*  If ,  no  matter  how  proudly  conscious 
f  power,  against  eternal  right. 

YOU  have  read  the  newspapers  that 
I  gave  you,  Mr.  Endicott?”  asked 

i  Word. 

"My  obituaries  are  quite  aatlsfac- 
tirjr.  said  End icott.  MI  wonder. though, 
that  you  did  not  have  Whitney  included 
him*  your  lint  of  casualties.  It  doesn't 
playing  quite  fair  with  him.  Ht 
s  tn titled  to  as  much  space  as  1  am.” 

McCord  threw  out  his  hands  imoa- 
tftly.  "There  is  a  time  for  levity,  Mr. 
V  ott.  There  is  also  a  time  for  seri- 


'  That's  odd,”  smiled  End  icott.  ”1  can 
imagine  you  having  any  mo- 
taol«  of  levity  at  all.  Mr.  McCord.’* 

*J  relax,  though,”  said  the  old  man. 
'1  lave  my  moments.  I  have  my  mo- 
B^tawhen  the  s%fter,  pleasanter  things 
Mpwl  to  me.  I  had  one  now.” 

Tts?”*  questioned  End  icott. 

*As  I  looked  upon  Leila,”  said  Mc- 
He  stared  at  the  younger  man. 
J*  color  that  rose  in  End  icott 's  cheek 
••nnl  tn  satisfy  him.  He  nodded 
tfavMully. 

fcl*i!a,"  he  said,  ”fill»  my  life.  Mr. 
Eotaott — rather,  fills  one  side  of  my 
1  r.  in#  inner  side.  The  outer  is  de¬ 
ls  matters  of  whose  great  mag- 
you  arc  loginning  to  have  an 

I  U  nt 

‘Mrre  than  an  inkling,  Mr.  McCord 
■^tnould  1  say.  Mr.  Harmon  Rayde?” 


‘It  is  my  real  name.  I  prefer  It," 


man. 


said  the  o 

“Though  it  is  a  name  that  reeks  with 
infumv?" 

McCord  laughed.  ”You  arc  amusing, 
my  dear  Endicott.  You  are  not  of  the 
times.  Infamy  Ib  for  failures.  For 
successes,  even  partial  successes— one 
hardly  considers  Napoleon  infamous. 
At  least  the  world,  cn  masse,  has  no 
such  conception  of  him.  And  yet  he 
failed  in  uie  end.  But  had  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  his  would  have  been  the  bright- 
e*t  name  in  history.  And  so,  judging 
what  I  do  by  petty  standards  and  with 
small  minds —  Hut  your  standards  are 
not  petty  and  vour  mind  is  not  small. 
Your  friend,  Mr.  Whitney,  a  charming 
young  man,  I  have  no  doubt—  Hut 
nad  he  not  been  your  friend,  had  I  not 
felt  that  my  treatment  of  him  would 
affect  your  attitude  toward  me,  Mr. 
Whitney's  death  might  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  papers  at  length,  and  not 
prematurely.  Sir.  Kndicott.” 

”Go  on,'1  said  Endicott  as  the  old 
man  paused.  "You  are  not  trying  to 
convince  me  of  your  utter  lack  of  hu¬ 
manity,  are  you?” 

"Let  us  be  frank,  Mr.  Endicott,”  re- 
plied  McCord.  "Whitney — that  sort  of 
speech  would  sound  natural,  coming 
from  him.  He  is.  after  all,  a  boy.  But 
you — you  are  a  cosmopolitan,  a  citizen 
of  the  world.” 

"Who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  fought  for  France," 
Endicott  said  gently. 

"Of  course.  Youth  cravoa  action. 
Hut  action  means  experience,  and,  in 
some  cases,  experience  brings  wiadom. 
You  are  convinced  of  the  utter  futility 


of  o 


Dppoemg  me.  are  you 
What  is  futility?”  a 


not?” 


asked  Endicott- 
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ing  as  I  returned.  W'e  swung  to  the 
left  before  coming  to  it,  and  skirted  the 
wood,  going  down  the  hill.  We  pas  •.  i 
the  big  shell  holes  which  had  so  fright¬ 
ened  me  when  I  came  upon  them  in  the 
moonlight — I  had  had  some  cducat  on 
since  then!  We  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
Wood  and  to  the  stern  bank,  with  the 
valley  before  us.  I  let  the  stretcher 
down  to  the  ground:  I  knew  very  well 
I  could  never  carry  it  down  that  bar. k: 
I  would  let  it  fall. 

“Rest  Up  a  Bit ” 

HAPPILY,  after  a  moment,  some 
infantrymen  came  along  the  draw. 
We  called  them  up  to  us;  they  came, 
hesitating  at  first,  then  cheerfully; 
working  all  together,  we  slipped  the 
wounded  boy  down  without  a  jar.  We 
were  now  close  to  the  P.  C.’s.  I  ran 
into  mine  and  started  to  divest  myself 
of  all  unnecessary  equipment.  The 
colonel  and  young  Lieutenant  C.  were 
there.  They  must  have  thought  me 
mad,  for  I  was  forgetting  that  I  had 
slipped  away  without  telling  them  any. 
thing,  that  I  had  been  gone  for  two 
hours;  still  saying  nothing  as  to  where 
I  had  been,  here  I  was  (probably  very 
red  of  face  and  disheveled),  slinging 
off  my  things  silently,  in  an  immense 
hurry.  "Come  in,  stay  a  while,  rest  up 
a  hit,”  they  were  snouting,  while  I, 
without  answering,  threw  off,  for  them 
to  catch,  my  musette,  my  gas  mask, 
my  field  glasses,  my  overcoat,  my  Earn 
Browne  belt.  Instinctively  they'd  catch 
each  object  as  it  came,  saying  the  while 
”ccme  in”  and  "stay  a  while”  and  "rest 
up  a  bit” — but  I  didn't  at ay  a  while  nor 
rest  up  a  bit.  I  had  developed  a  tre- 
mendous  sense  of  responsibility  by  that 
time.  The  first-aid  station  was  still 
a  kilometer  away;  I  ran  out  again  to 
the  wounded  boy. 

And  then  I  found  I  had  lost  my  job. 
Three  big  huskies  were  now  carrying 
the  stretcher.  I  trotted  along  for  a 
while,  attempting  or  pretending  to  help. 
But  a  fourth  big  husky,  taking  hold  of 
the  fourth  handle,  robbed  me  of  the  last 
vestige  of  make-believe.  I  suppose  they 
all  knew  what  I  was  hy  this  time — 

(ust  a  pixir,  useless  newspaper  man. 

dropped  behind,  then  I  waved  good  by, 
then  I  turned  and  went  back  to  the  P.  C. 


(To  be  continued) 
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•Ml  far#  We  «••«(  in  •*»  »h*lf  i»*v*i|U>t«. 

vw<r#  J  fun.  S  Oo  .  «M  RIM*.  WaUInfU**.  n.  C 

PM-nt.  T¥at  Pwrat  A #4  Faj.  Uaak*  And  Ad¬ 
air*  trmm  Kr*t  rimm  |'rw.[*i»# 

aaujre-1  W«u»#  K.  O.fc-aat  *4  F  #irrH.  U  Mhmif.n.  t»  C. 


Investor*  Should  Writ*  Far  LiaC  CM  Naadad  ba- 

rmtinra.  r*|#«i  llaiprra  and  H.»a  u  Q#i  Taar  IWrt. 
flan i  Kr-»  tlaulnl^  A  Ca..  D*j«.  I**.  W**hln«i^».  P  C. 


PERSONAL 

Id/ A!  rial  ITuV  .#  •pro/  II  )a»r  S*{f-I %t/ml 


Ca.h  S-nd  By  Mall  Aar  Ducrdad  JaaraW. 

i*»  or  trokea.  Walrtr*.  «l0  ydd.  •Il*cr.  plan 

turn.  ma«rcefl/>  poll#*  fal*#  U*<h  In  ant  •»#pr  We  **«4 
c««fe  M  «ra  nr#1  h»..l  pi»if  fl.—l*  10  day*.  Vr-ir  r-«1» 
IMnraNl  ii  wr  aipana  if  oir  oda  ta  qnialJ •factory  Sew 
CaUl.r  at  Ha/nlm  In  irt  Unrnlry  ail  fr*«.  Ubriir 
lUtoiog  c#..  £l  IW,  B4jaVot.ll*.  Mle^ufrfb.  Fa. 

Old  FalaaTaalh  Wanted.  Dow  t  MaHar  If  Brwliaw 

W <  pay  **  to  4-»  *1  pec  tat,  **••  *stu*I  v*l<»«  lot 
.f la wo».t«,  »4rt  fiili,  Bllrar,  pla'-li.F.i  a  ill  4eaial  f^lfl 
flrud  by  parctl  ani  ncrira  nub  by  r*t*rn  nail. 
Will  return  r»ur  If  prtr«  U  uraail^arvnr. 

Unrrr'B  T  -»#h  filially,  l*ri4.  M.  8W>:  8.yib  SL.  »4l!a.  K. 


Frr.  To  Writer*- A  WoadarfuJ  LaCtla  Book  Of 

•  ••ter  irwklnc  hlllU.  aarr-^ »./»•.  hlM«,lae  A  flf.if  vm> 
r#«aful  ctoryauil  f4a)  wriuac-  Aba^ule-y  Fre*.  diet  ad- 
d:ra  WrUarA  Srm.-a.  M*|C.  O.  Album  N.  V. 

Wn«a  N#wa  llama  And  Short  Stanaa  For  Fay 
la  apar«  Usn*.  <‘r vtrlnht  hud  a»<l  pkaua  >W  I’rma 
Rai-mmc  flatill.OI#  4ft,  M.  fx»«la,  M  » 


HIGH-GRADE  SALESMEN 

Of IWi  ro  ^I(f/r.  B/tur  Ct* ha^.bui 


W.  Make  S^ocUl  Coattraata  Far  Ecckttfto  Terri- 

urr  I  alt  clam  Waratcd  nes  »h»  may  aaru  u> 
#u«bi  yearly  ad  lie «  cur  Vlaual  laM/urtiqa  tUjiipnerl  id 

act»«laarri  libra/lr*K*f/frnr*ca*d<r«»h4«iryai|  rtamutm 

rcq»'cyd.rn4#rai»dAt'M/fort»d.*IT3*b  Arc  .KewTwrk. 

Coal  rtoblrm  !W*r.|  Lire  la  ralrrx  BaockCouaty. 

Ki.e[tlniil  appmulUM  fee  higmetK  a»<1  IniNfan, 
We  «Im  need  a  few  lire  «lr«u*a.  Wrlta  1‘aJn  IUa*  t 
Ceunty  Lead  Cm.  Wrd  Fain  flserb,  Fla. 


Sticker.  Pay  Many  Caoamicaioaa.  Thouaaada  Of 

re»|ri  we  ar*1  uw%.  ai1.rctt.fac.  Mlllry,  VWkrt  •aeii.'ra 
flr^'Ul  i.Kcr  r*»w  At  At u-flac  Ob,  MV  *  le.a  M.. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Of/ir.fj  frrrrykrr/r  Jrin*  M/n 


A  raata  •Steady  Income.  Iar«.  Maxi  of  aeharer  f  H 

HenAkacthlcf.  aa«l  Dire.  nn„U  rlr  .  wlaWa  rrpea— la- 
(i*c  M  aarh  Factory  lo  urt.aeirr.  fr-fta 

hroretriuda  Whrfa xc  .pa/Mlfro  Cva4Ufl*ta  f-r 
yartlrnWa  n»-|»»n  Mfc  Cn  TaBaUflt  Itr-xaly..  S  Y 

Area  la  Saayykd  HaaaekeUi  Line  Oa  Earth 

lid  l»l  aiUara.  atoady  r.p*at«r»- ltaf  prifn.  bn  ^cht 
wrirbl.  faat  aaliirtK  i»Jt»*ur  prHud  reoroltka.  Agruc*. 
•••arc  fire  Qri  Nj»r-q«ikb  fl'rlh  bMtavi  (^eial  mJJ 
d...  Amrriraa  !*r  d*»nar..  ,  OTH  Tkl»d  H  .  Ct.c-rrna*l.  IX 

A  cant*  |40  Weakly  Salhaa  New  Show  Shi  rum* 

natfb.  I'wd  In  erwry  lanlly  ?»<•  dirt,  an  him  l«a 
itar.  4M  cant  a  .hire  Aden's  barloc  wenAerfnl  omx«u 
Welle  tm  acwe«*y  ard  aatn^*-  Tkiwa  Uro.fe  Ce.,  141? 
Norik  SL.  Ltayleti.  <4ilu 

A y enter  Sail  Raancoata.  Now  Propoartioa.  No 

m>ncv>.  aAra.ta  We  drllrer  ani  rnllact  Wu.drrfal 
Tdura  MaAr  big  (nifte  ra^y.  Write  aor.  Cnaacc  Naa«- 
f  .xtmrlnr  Cr-mpan*  C-lll  Ihiyten,  1'4ilc». 


$2.9  b  Far  Mca’i  Made  To  Order  Pant.  Warth 

9«i.i  rUnipVfrwe,  Mn.ey  H.lny  ..♦ei  f. f  .rl(*  p>rl 
Hue  nr  all.  Wnc#  tnAay  i  hw.g-  T-IInu'  Aa.tiui'*, 
held.  HI  T  Ill  A«>.  Franklin  Ac.  Cb>  «r>- 

Salcaiaee;  Sell  2Aa 511  A  riahraf  I  Fell  Rug*  Kabo. 

Ni*H„  W'ld  It  dip  t*-l  *ark.  III.  |rn|l  $1v  »t‘bil»aal* 
!•*  «•••.  $14. »  »ti/  ,  <•«  A-  A «,%.  Mirf/r  yfe|nl(l  $1.  *.t;  rt 
rlu«v«r  leyvIlMry  A  <%-nA.  n,  !-J  l>ar<  At.  ftnlwti.  New. 

Sell  Ceafaitlcnl  Made  To  Mra^tre  Raancaeti. 

ll»k»  h.iup  wwk  ij.  k_4jt,/t:  •<innn«!<>*  ]  *>1  I'mfblnail- 
r»r^c.  tNiitllrw.  M«n4tr<  Kilnnati’u  .SCIT*.;,  X.  V 


InaydcTyrca.  Inner  Armour  For  Auto  Tlraa.  Fra- 

>*-«t  |.|||.  Mir--*  ei-l  Mr-W..H«  fl-qh'rTirr  aill'M*  Ac 
pniBa  tm*rtMB  AnwrlMlVi ,  la-yc  T.  i  w.f  im..h ,  i  due. 


Ai.Mii  l*f|t  Prnflla,  Free  Saayfai.  GddSifn 

f  run  fte  ■»••».  nr.  I  ••fir*  ciulami  ,1a  t  •»*-  '"ar.  rut  >«i. 
F»u  dunaMd  N«lnllir  Lelle*  C»\.  I  5  N.  fart  M^Ckaeapa. 


Eeary  Hceoa  Uaaa  Sanitary  Bruahea.  B.f  Profit., 

rirhaii*  ir«k»/i  Ka*y  w«/l>  f  r  riniy  iidiiil  .en.f 
a*m*n  Wedn.n yM|h*a.tSrltanAale«l>.l»Mr«a|.N  V. 

Aceofa  Ta  Sell*  F^.  ek  a  Steel  H.-fu'  From  Wa.. 

ml  <•*  art**  rc  f-»r  wh  Wt  evoey  mak'r  f«w  In*  i**n. 

I’BI.Uil'M  ►  r*»  filial.  K  »•  I  »!a.C*  •  .  M'FalUn.  |*  «. 


M.7S  Profit  On  I  Raincoat;  |2*  60  Profrt  Oo  b. 

'b-.  *.»«!  Wi.MM  w**ilr.|  r^i,|i,4C 

Ban. I1  lulflllrec  i/iatl|yKa»af«M|  t’a.,hWF1f4h  AW.,%*  V 


INSURANCE  AND  INVESTMENTS 

/(/irnaiua  ft»  f*W>laUr; 

Life  Inauraoca  Poftciaa  Beorht  Wa  Can  Fay  Uo 

ta  id  n.xr  ih.n  muiii  am  pay  f<r 

Pefacred  MrWrad  Lwllcira  oalurirr  ;#I9  to  lWl.  Wrtfcc 
far  taikeu  OBfflM  K  Jwcvccd  A  Or  .  Uc.  EaC  IW« 
M  Liberty  turn  Me*  Yurt  t?tty. 


BISIbVESS  openings 

Anti  tfppoefaatVir..  /or  N'vfr-.f waf/ 

Editer  A  B  urine  a.  Of  Yaar  Own  And  Earn  B*f 

annaal  la^.ne  I*.  (e.C*«do»al  few.  meklnc  an*  BUI  ns  a 
foal  .pecialty  ta  neua re.  rredlly  Icavnnl  ly  aayurw  at 
lone  in  a  few  Mif  tersta  Ut  t/aUInf .  apwUp 

•t»r».|tin  with  ail  ik.  trad#  yoa  caa  attend  ta;  an  rap*- 
tal  req.wrd  •»  pnli  to  buy,  no  arwary  ar  a>U:lUnf 
Adireaa  AMpbwaon  Lab*»n4ary.  <  back  fcay.  bWMi.  Jtaaa. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 
V»aey-,\fafia/  .l/cwy-6'am«x  Chmtu 

Wanted  Tea  Briphl  Capabla  Ladie.  To  TrawaL 

•l« numerate  and  aeQ  a.ll  known  ta  eatabliAMl 

•Irawr*.  |».i».  U>  $vm*.  p*r  a#ak;  railroad  far*  paid) 
weekly  adraara  fee  Lrar.il  ns  eanenrea.  %  idrea.  at  a  nee 
rio.kn.  t  C-atyacy.  Lv»|C  -i.  Umaha,  Nrbr. 

BUSINESS  SER^TCE 

CaOrrfir  ar.  fwceparei^a.  AJutt.tit. 

"Rad  Streak*  Of  lUtdr  Eabt  bi  Everybody." 

abi  '.katrnf  I  rcCact  iu<  yearly  fmo  hrwaet  dchia  *11 
oref  Iht  w.rli  Welle  far  Ike  .lory  c«  ‘-Her.  flu  tad  Ike 
RHI.M  free.  Prauri.  0.  Lula.  Coll  Nat  l  **ak  RUs.. 
>aA Lake CHf.  1*  A  A  •  flm.hen.U  DaalDk.  Uc' 

EocUaed  Fiod  Check  For  Amoaat  Daa  Ym, 

Ibla  «•  the  raeah  »U»  aandlhd  cor  Sure  Fir*  AHf  Cdlrvc- 
lof  Letter*  fa  ycur  e<il  aoi  hard  arcronta  l’i*if  lonl 
R mo !••  brins  trtal  «sj!Bt  atH  IW  Vanrhaa  Qiu  CV> 
n  Itivnc  W.1<  l^uUaUb.  hy _ 

FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  SMOKES 

_ ff^t  out  Hmi  hi  Buy  a?  Ct.-f _ 

Loaf  Tohaerw.  Two  Year.  Old.  A  yd  In  Balk. 

!WI  kun»|'jn  rkeoaaif  ec  aamhlas.  Il>  Lba  $4 
AiM/aaa  Vi.  <i.  Ailiau  T  b«m  Co.  Pcrta,  Tean. 


BUSINESS  BY  MAIL 


0  *rr/  fr  R%,  U: «x* 


Cat  F«ai.d  Wkara  T*  Buy  Nearly  Eeeo  kkinii. 

•  hi  n*.  kre'  tttt/ulidiie  ifui.  Yriw  yw  •*•«»  i  - 
Itfif  Iruu  ti»:  Hink.'if  i-e  ihieiael  I  f*r*ip. 

WUl  a»v»  fio  o.mi  d  Tar»  t>  Pre#^ a*<V  D<ti.  HI 


Send  Your  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

tr*i"  hi*.  « 

••Mj  .L,--  i  a .  *n.  rt-  >■*<  •*•*•  u*i  »,*•  n, 

Ui  n 


W rile  Today 


ood  TRACTOR  BUSINESS 
$90  fa  *J0O  Fee  RfanfA 

Ikiwanl.  ha»»  learned  here  lallot 
■  •wk»  an!  arr  rntkiau  Ha  u/«or.  a* 
i*ialr  nee  driver*  a»4  w.yeela- 


High  School  Course 
in  Two  Years 


Lear*  at 
Ion.,  la 
•y.e*  tin*. 

Sr«2rts^K  %,-T'ZZ  ycXTirr-. 


»***.  A  i»  Mu- 


:-h*: 


acuoot.  of 


Detroit  College  of  Mediant  and  Snrgery 

A  .f-ahinitva.1  <rl«4  ni*4*»tnl  by  *hr  Oh  of 
fWinrtt.  F"«r  »i«rf  mane  le.dlaa  to  lb*  decree  *if 
I »-»*». r  *4  M*<|ir%ne.  af.4  ar^d-ale  ro.rw*  l*«t.i.«  y, 
«hi>  'bcpa  c4  Xa.ler  in  F*HIk  K*wlll>  l.in‘lt*n|  fa- 
rll'.tiea  fre  «ort  In  rh»  .1d«*4r<-tl  Ter-Tf.r 

^  lk«..  eeuKlfemrwi.  .11.  neat  awlni.  niem 

CrMer  II.  Ifl-  r»r  deta.IM  laf.irr^.i net. 

THE  SECRETARY.  M2  St  Aetciee  Slttrt.  DETROIT.  RICH 


**In  thb  caac,”  xaid  McCord  softly, 
is  de*th.N 

“I  hnvo  heard  Ihe  word  heforo,"  said 
EndicotL  “It  is  a  word  of  which  you 
a  ro  fond,  Mr. — er— Rayde.M 

*And  a  condition  which  I  do  not 
shrink  from  inflicting’,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Endicott.  But  lot  u*  not  fence.  You 
know  ray  power?" 

“One  hardly  considers  a  criminal 
powerful,"  smiled  Endicott.  “Ho  ia 
dangerous,  perhaps,  but  not  powerful — 
a  policeman  frightens  him.” 

“And  if  1  could  convince  you  that  a 
thousand  policemen,  that  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  that  the  combined 
armies  and  fleets  of  Europe  have  no 
terrors  for  me — what  then,  Mr.  Endi- 
cott!" 

“Why,  then,"  said  EndicotL  “I  should 
consider  you  not  insane,  Mr.  Kayde,  but 
feeble-minded." 

“Honesty  and  fearlessness  —  one 
grants  much  to  the  possessor  of  those 
qualities,  Mr.  Endicott,"  said  the  old 
man.  There  was.  Endicott  reluctantly 
admitted,  an  element  of  bigness  about 
McCord — or  Rayde — for  he  waved  aside 
F.ndicotVs  estimate  of  hin^  Or  perhaps 
it  wtis  the  colossal  vanity  of  tne  man 
that  disdained  contemptuous  criticism. 

“You  have  those  qualities,"  went  on 
Rayde.  “Those  alone  would  not  make 
you  valuable  to  rae — and  I  let  no  aenti- 
ment  guide  me,  Mr.  Endicott  But  you 
have  education  and  brains.  There  are 
few  enough  of  your  sort,  and  fewer  still 
to  be  obtained  for  my  service.  The 
cattle  who  serve  me — none  of  reward 
or  fear  of  punishment:  those  are  their 
guiding  stars.  But  with  you  it  would 
be  different.  There  would  be  the  glory 
of  achievement." 


^5  sat  down;  the  dressing  gown  that 
was  habitual  with  him  now  was 
drawn  tightly  about  him.  His  sunken 
eyes  burned  with  the  fervor  of  the  zealot. 

“Men  flght  for  countries,  for  ideals. 
Those  men,  my  dear  young  Endicott, 
arc  fools.  The  wise  man,  the  sane  man, 
nghta  for  himself.  We  are  here,  in  this 
world.  We  say  that  God  created  us, 
but  what  proof  have  we  of  God?  What 
does  He  say  to  us,  show  us,  to  convince 
us  that  we  are  answerable  to  anyone, 
or  anything,  save  that  which  is  more 
powerful  than  ourselves?  If  the  God 
that  *m>»t  men  believe  in  rales  this 
world,  why  does  He  allow  the  guilty  to 
go  unpunished,  the  innocent  to  suffer?” 

“There  is  such  n  thing  as  a  here¬ 
after,”  Endicott  said  mildly. 

“And  strong  men  concern  themselve* 
with  this  world  only,  leaving  hereafters 
for  the  weak  of  intellect  and  of  heart," 
scoffed  Rayde.  “Listen:  power  is  the 
end-all  and  be-all  of  life.  With  power 
one  may  defy  everything  except  the 
grave,  and  the  grave  holds  terrors  only 
for  the  coward. 

“To  have  nower!  To  rala!  To  in¬ 
trench  oneself  so  strongly  that  the 
petty  people  of  this  world,  with  their 
puny  hatreds,  cannot  overturn  one — 
that  is  my  ambition,  an  ambition  to  be 
realized,  an  ambition  whose  fruits  I 
offer  to  you.  For  you,  my  dear  young 
Endicott,  are  the  one  man  I  would  have 
chosen  as  my  ally,  as  my  right  hand." 

“Funny,  how  likings  grow  upon  one," 
said  Endicott. 

“Don't  jest.  It  doesn’t  become  the 
man  you  arc,  EndicotL  Further,  do 
not  imagine  that  liking  has  anything 
to  do  with  my  offer  to  you.  You  are 
strong;  you  are  courageous;  you  have 
brains.  I  need  you." 

“And  the  terms?"  queried  EndicotL 
“Suppose  you  hear  my  plans  flrsL 
A  man  wearing  your  clothing  was 
found  dead,  Endicott." 

“So  the  papers  you  gave  me  have  told 
me.  Who  was  he ;  ’ 

“His  name  was  Munoz.  A  stenmer 
carried  arms  to  revolutionists  in  Mex¬ 
ico  fire  years  ago.  Munoz  was  a  fire¬ 
man  on  that  boat.  He  sought  adven¬ 
ture.  He  landed  with  the  munitions 
I  met  him.  The  arms  were  for  me.  I 
found  him  bright,  intelligent  I  used 
him  then  and  on  other  occasions.  Some 
months  ago  I  saw  him  in  New  York. 
I  knew  that  he  was  to  be  trusted:  cer¬ 
tainly  as  long  a*  he  was  well  paid.  I 
summoned  him  to  rae.  He  told  me  of  a 
ng  inventor  to  whom  ho  was  foster 
«r.  He  told  me  of  an  invention. 


That  invention  you  will  see  in  action 
Moon,  my  dear  young  Endicott.  1  gave 
Munoz  money.  He  procured  the  plans 
of  the  invention  for  me,  and  then— 
Munoz  asked  too  much.  Ami  Munoz 
uttered  threats.  He  was  killed,  and 
killed  at  a  time  when  you  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  sight  of  your  friends. 
An  accident  was  contrived;  your  clothes 
were  taken  from  you  and  placed  on  the 
body  of  Munoz,  who  wan  about  your 
aize.  And,  as  the  body  was  mutilated, 
unfortunately,  no  one  suspected  save 
Leila,  and  she—  I  discounted  her  sus¬ 
picions,  captured  her.  And  now  we 
come  to  her,  ray  dear  young  Endicott." 

Endicott  stiffened.  He  waited. 

“In  New  York  wo  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  as  you  wnll  remember,  my  dear 
young  friend,”  went  on  Rayde.  “Tt  had 
to  do  with  Leila,  as  you  also  will  recall. 
I  told  you  that  she  was  mine.  She  m 
mine!  This  id  an  island.  There  is  no 
communication  with  the  mainland  save 
by  my  boats.  And  they  are  guarded. 
So  I  have  placed  few  restrictions  on 
your  liberty  hero.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  you  were  recalcitrant — that  it  was 
necessary ,  on  the  Journey  down  here, 
for  me  to  pretend  that  you  and  Mr. 
Whitney  were  invalids,  ho  to  guard  and 
confine  you  that  an  otherwise  pleasant 
journey  must  have  been  rendered  irk¬ 
some.  But  here — it  has  been  differenL” 

Endicott  bowed. 

“As  regards  Leila,”  Rayde  resumed, 
“my  attitude  has  been  one  of — patience 
What  I  have  to  offer  hor  is  too  great 
for  any  woman  to  refuse.  She  will 
come  to  me.  But  youth  is  ever  foolish. 
You  endeavored  to  aid  her.  She  re¬ 
gards  you  with  gratitude.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  she  tears  for  your  safety,  there 
is  pity  in  her  regard  for  you,  and  pity 
is  akin  to  love,  as  the  poet  has  truly 
said. 

“Now,  then,  my  dear  young  Endicott. 
1  have  let  you  see  Leila,  let  you  b© 
alone  with  her,  because  a  woman  craves 
that  which  is  denied  her.  Men  also. 
But  what  is  not  denied  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  less  desirable.  I  do  not  wish 
Leila  to  come  to  me  merely  because  of 
the  greatness  of  the  place  that  will  be 
hers,  or  because  of  admiration  for  the 
man  who  offers  her  that  place.  I  want 
her  love.  She  is  a  sensible  girl.  There 
has  been  not  much  of  love-making  be¬ 
tween  you  two.  What  little  there  has. 
been  can  bo  forgotten.  EndicotL  »hc  Is 
not  for  vou.  You  are  not  for  her.  Your 
word  or  honor  will  suffice  me.  As  for 
her,  no  one  will  take  from  me  that 
which  is  mine,  and  she  belongs  to  mo." 

HE  paused.  If  there  were  only  him¬ 
self  to  consider,  Endicott  would 
have  risked  the  revolver  in  the  old 
man'®  pockeL  But  there  was  Ixiila.  To 
leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  on 
this  island!  He  held  hack  his  anger. 

“You  spoke  of  a  great  place;  vou 
offered  me  some  poaition.  What  does 
it  all  mean?" 

Rayde  walked  to  the  window.  #,I 
spoke  of  an  invention.  Little  by  little 
T  got  the  plans.  They  were  sent  down 
here.  1  have  owned  this  island  for 
some  time.  There  is  an  abandoned  cop¬ 
per  mine  here.  The  natives  on  the 
mainland  think  that  1  have  reopened 
the  shaft  What  I  have  been  doing  is — 
build  from  those  plans.  I  have  the  only 
set  of  those  plans  in  the  world.  The 
inventor  is  dead,  shot  by  my  men.  Hii 
one  model  was  wrecked.  Mr.  Endicott, 
I  like  being  dramatic,  but — will  you 
come  to  this  window?" 

Surprised,  expectant,  yet  not  know¬ 
ing  wh\*  Endicott  walked  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  He  atared  out  upon  a  narrow 
cove,  flanked  on  either  aide  by  rocky 
promontories.  Above  the  rippling  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cove  a  flying  machine 
hovered.  It  wn*  different  in  shape 
from  any  thut  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
resembled  a  fish  And  It  borered! 

That,  he  thought,  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  it.  It  stood,  almost 
stationary,  in  midair.  And  then,  as  he 
looked,  its  nose  slanted  downward.  It 
dived;  it  reached  the  water;  without 
a  pause,  like  some  great  flying  fish,  it 
disappeared  beneath  the  surface. 

Though  he  had  never  dreamed  of 
such  an  invention,  though  it  almost 
seemed  that  his  eye*  deceived  him,  he 
knew,  at  once,  that  no  accident  hnd 
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occurred,  that  the  great  airship  had 
not  fallen,  but  had  deliberately  dived. 
He  strained  his  eyes  until,  glistening  in 

the  sun,  1* 


But  it  is  not  Germany  that  makes 
Harmon  Rayde;  it  is  Harmon  Rayde 
that  makes  Germany. 

“Endicott,  do  you  believe  me,  and, 
believing,  do  you  lay  aside  the  foolish 
scruples  bom  of  an  outdated  patriot¬ 
ism?  Do  you  join  the  strong  or  do  you 
die  with  the  weak?" 

“I'm  not  an  absolute  jackass,  Mr. 
Rayde,'*  said  EndicotL  “I'm  with  you." 

**And  Leila?" 

Endicott  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“A  woman,"  he  smiled,  “is,  after  all, 
a  woman.  She  is  lovely,  charming, 
hut — "  He  shrugged  again. 

The  old  man  eyed  him;  hla  features 
twisted  into  a  smile.  He  reached  for¬ 
ward  hia  right  hand  to  grasD  that  of 
Endicott.  His  revolver  was  in  his  right- 
hand  pocket.  Endicott  stifled  Rayde'a 
cry  with  one  hand.  With  the  other  be 
possessed  himself  of  the  revolver. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


,  the  water  streaming  from  its 
aides,  it  emerged,  floated,  rose  in  the  air, 
and  disappeared  over  one  of  the  head¬ 
lands.  He  turned  to  the  exultant  Rayde. 
The  old  man  shook  with  cxcitemenL 
•‘Another  day  or  so,"  cried  Rayde, 
'■and  it  will  he  equipped  with  torpedoes! 
What  submarine,  what  battleship,  what 
fleet  of  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  can 
withstand  me,  Endicott?" 

He  eized  the  young  man  by  the  arm; 
he  shouk  him  with  a  strength  unbeliev¬ 
able  in  one  apparently  so  frail 

"You  think  me  mad  now,  Endipott? 
You  believe  that  Germany  is  my  ally? 
To  one  government  of  Mexico  she  of¬ 
fered  two  lost  provinces,  but  to  me. 


It's  been  over  a  half-century  tince 
the  tint  Coward  “Good  Sense'* 
Shoe  vw  made.  Human  feet 
haven't  changed  in  shape  during 
that  time,  ho  "Good  Sense"  then 
b  “Good  Sense"  now  with  the 
added  refinements  that  mod¬ 
ern  shocmaking  ha*  brought.  M 
It  U  a  shoe  of  dignity 
and  comfort  —  foot- 

:.rc\  ami  :im*|  it  \  , 

fcivirg  ea:-h  t*.*  i t-s,  e/mWi  *4> 

r m-m'.  N •!«'!** 

leather  for  men, 
women 
<  lu  dren  Ad- 
dress  Dept.  H, 
for  dcscrip- 
tions. 

James  S.  Coward 

2S2-274  Ci».nwi<h  Sfcraal.  New  York 
iSr *#  Werrre  ft  i  S*M  Iviliri  K1m 


~Tho  I  ciiii'iiif  is  a  Pin#  of 
etxeluuve  features*— A.  It.  MOSLEM 
Thn  only  Plug  with  double- Mr p 
“Vitite"  insulator  —  and  hand 
■serniblrri 

It's  tbs  Pina  for  power  —  Bis 
s|ari  ia  a  ribbon  of  flume. 

It'a  the  Plug  for  smirr,  it  with¬ 
stands  the  exactions  of  the  xnud- 
rm  motor. 

Electrode*  will  not  pit  orcot* 
rode.  in-iiUt<.r  ahooltitely  lsrat 
proof.  Electrically  tested— leak 
proof. 

Quality  makes  it 
-The  Indestructible  Plug " 

tfoj  lhr.«i  snr»Hrr«  «t  «h»  rt*«.Ur4  tab* 
•  l.so,  |  Mic*  Trsnuf  IT 04,  if  US) 

ntt-'Xi-WM  n>u«"  #  u k 
uUMUi  Uutncas  pHi  trnjsm  mans. 

A.  R.  MCWM.lt  A  CO..  New  York.  N.  V. 


France  Invents — America  Organizes 

BY  MAJOR  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 


THE  French  invent  things  and  then 
low  interest  in  or  forget  them.  Some 
of  these  new  ideas  (I  will  mention  three 
in  a  moment)  the  Americans  pick  up, 
work  out.  and  put  into  execution  for  the 
good  of  the  world.  Germans  have  also 
taken  neglected  French  ideas  and  made 
much  of  them.  But  Germans  are  not 
•ager  to  give  France  credit  for  these 
discoveries,  still  less  to  give  back  to 
France  the  benefits  of  German  efficiency. 

So  the  Americans,  who  are  also  effi¬ 
cient  in  spots — are  now  trying  to  show 
France  that  she  may  as  well  appreciate 
her  t»v*n  great  discoverers  by  putting 
their  ideas  into  effect.  Americans  a  re  now 
hoping  to  transplant  into  France  some 
neglected  French  seeds  nourished  in 
•  an  soil  into  full-grown  plants. 
Although  I  have  been  in  France  leas 
than  a  vear,  I  have  come  across  three 
cam  1  where  Americans  are  helping  to 
aid  France  by  giving  her  back  some  of 
her  own  ideas  in  a  more  finished  form. 

FiRsr — France  invented  the  dispen¬ 
sary  follow-up  work  in  tuberculosis. 
It  was  Pasteur's  pupil  Calmette  who 
>  gan.  at  Lille,  to  demonstrate  how 
dispensaries,  scattered  wherever  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  most  thick¬ 
ly  sown,  can  act  as 
centers  of  effort  for 
nurses,  who  ply 
back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  dispensary 
and  the  patient's 
home,  giving  the 
whole  family  what 
they  need  to  know 
in  order  to  prevent 
contagion,  what  they 
need  tn  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  food,  and 
dotbea. 

This  was  Cal¬ 
mette's  Idea,  and  he 
demonstrated  its 
life  •  saving  impor¬ 
tance.  But  France 
as  a  whole  has  done 
very  little  about  it.  The  number  of 
French  dispensaries  and  nurses  man¬ 
aged  on  C  almette's  principle*  is  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  to  the  bulk  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  France.  Americans  have  carried 
out  the  Calmette  plan  far  more  fully. 

Now.  since  the  Red  Cross  came  to 
France  in  June,  1017.  its  doctors  and 
its  nurses  are  establishing  Calmette 
dispensaries  all  o%*er  France— carrying 
the  idea  a  great  deal  further  than  Cal¬ 
mette  himself  did,  but  still  along  the 
line*  suggested  by  him.  We  call  it 
medical -social  service,  and  the  French 
urc  agog  to  know  what  that  mean*.  Wc 
tell  them  thut  it  ia  only  one  of  their 
own  Ideas  which  they  have  forgotten.  . 

Second — To  Binet,  the  French  In¬ 
ventor  of  simple  mental  tests  for  pick¬ 
ing  out  feeble-minded  children  from  a 
school  population,  we  Americans  owe  a 
great  debt.  Hi*  idea*  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  William  Healy  and  other  American 
physicians  have  been  modified,  adapted, 
corrected,  and  enlarged  until  in  our 
juvenile  courts  and  in  the  school  sur- 


veys  of  our  great  cities  we  could  not 
get  along  at  all  to-day  without  tests  for 
mental  capacity  and  the  degree  of  men¬ 
tal  development. 

In  France,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
Binet's  ideas  have  been  neglected;  no 
practical  good  has  been  developed  out 
of  them,  and  I  have  heard  him  spoken 
of  chiefly  with  arnusement-  Yet  in  the 
campaign  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
French  children  now  being  carried  on  in 
various  parts  of  France  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Bureau  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  need  for  mental  examination 
of  possibly  defective  children  is  sure  to 
receive  attention  from  Dr.  W.  P.  Lucas, 
head  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  For  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  child 
whom  he  takes  care  of  has  always  been 
one  of  Dr.  Lucas's  keen  interests. 

THIRD — It  was  in  France,  at  the  Pas¬ 
teur  Institute,  that  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  venereal  disease  was  first 
suggested  by  the  researches  of  Mctch- 
n:kov.  America  has  taken  up  these 
ideas,  und  in  her  army  and  navy  has 
proved  that  venereal  disease  can  be 
abolished  by  the  prompt  and  thorough 
application  of  prophylactic  methods. 

Some  units  of  the 
American  army  now 
in  France  have  thus 
been  kept  absolutely 
free  from  venereal 
disease.  In  all  units 
these  diseases  can  be 
largely,  if  not  entire¬ 
ly,  eliminated  when- 
o  v  e  r  Metchnikov'a 
rules  arc  rigidly  en- 
F ranee  made 


Salt  Mackerel 


CODFISH.  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  PISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


In  relations  between  peoples 
ipeaking  different  languages, 
especially  when  such  peoples 
are  joined  as  allies,  competent 
interpreters  arc  requisite  for  in¬ 
telligent  co-operation. 

Qualifications  for  an  inter¬ 
preter  consist  largely  in  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  different  points  of  view, 
and  the  mental  habits  of  each 
people  to  whom  he  acts  as  in¬ 
terpreter. 

Wub  its  news  bureau*,  iti  ldver- 
fanf  offices,  and  its  circulation  all 
om  the  world.  The  Christian  Science 
Meritor  is  able  to  gather  and  express 
•met  knowledge  of  all  peoples,  and 
til  viewpoints,  and,  speaking  the 
Icfuige  ol  Principle  understandable 
Mid  peoples— it  is  the  interpreter  ol 
tom  ideals  toward  which  the  world  is 
tan|  to  rapidly  impelled  today. 

Intelligent  co-operation  in  theexpo- 
I  itiPt  and  solution  ol  the  world’s 
I  ■mdag  problems  can  be  extended 
|*f  encouraging  the  reading  and  cir- 
L&tacciol  this  daily  interpreter. 

Tkt  Christian  Science  Monitor.  3c 
I  4 «py.  is  on  general  sale  throughout 
I  world  at  news  stands,  hotels  and 
a  CfermiiD  Science  resiling  rooms.  Yearly 
■  XUcrlption  by  mall  anywhere  in  the 
I  V1**?  **  or  one  month  trial  sub- 
for  7Sc.  Single  copy  sent  cn 
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BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

"The  Three  Zoo  foglral  Wtmhm” 
te  the  fourth  siorp  tn  the  new 
• erfee.  (n  which  Florence  Al¬ 
ow  Irr  dteenrere  a  elranpe  %ray 
to  help  So  Mr  DiU  in  hie  court - 
inp  iti  Aunt  Julio. 


FAMILIES  who  are  K»nil  ■  ■  ilSH  cm  lie  mppiicd 
DIRECT  from  GIOUCE3IFR.  MASS..  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  wi-h  nrwly  caucht. 
K £1.1* ABLE  OCEAN  FISH. choJcrMtun  »n,  mlan  j 
dealer  cuutO  puMibl)  lurn?»li. 

We  tell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRF.CT, 
wiping  hr  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 

We  PREPAY  c*prc*»o*i  all  urdeva  real  of 
Our  h*b  are  purr,  appennng  and  econow.ic at  and  we 
want  YOU  !■>  !r>  some,  payment  subject  tn  four 
approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  far.  meaty.  Juicy  fi«S.  are 
delicious  foe  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  parked  m 
bnne  and  will  not  spent  on  »our  hands. 

CODFISH.  a«  we  satt  it.  ia  while,  bonelets  and 
ready  for  anstanl  use.  It  makes  a  »ub»ianti*l  meal. 
•  fine  chance  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  «i  the  best  thing  known  lor 
salads.  Right  fre»h  from  the  water,  our  Inhajfri 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  coesc  lo  »oa  k*  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  bus  and  the  meat  is  ss 
crisp  and  natural  os  if  you  look  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  It  a  relish  able,  hearty  dish,  that 

Erqr  whole  family  will  rnjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
•t  like  that  ol  clams,  whether  tried  oe  in  a  chowder. 
FRESH  MACKEREL  perfect  foe  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  to»«t.  CRABMF.AT  foe  Newhurg  or 
deviled. SALMON  ready  to  serve.  SARDINES  ri  all 
kind.,  TUNNY  <nr  ul.rf  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  gcod  thing  peeked  here  or  abroad  yaa  can 
get  direct  IroA  ua  and  beep  right  om  your  pantry 
•helf  for  rrgular  nr  emergenry  use 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  REC¬ 
IPES  tor  preparing  all  our  products.  ICrut 
tor  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  nf..  r  .  «• 
fish  is  put  up.  with  the  delivered  nlTr* 
price. so  you  can  rhnosc  just  what  _  _ 
ytm  will  ewj-y  eposi.  Send  II  CsWrsI  Wkoif 
the  coupon  lor  il  dow.  /  CWwcosCer.  Msos. 
FRANK  EL  Please  send  me  vnur 

navis  rn  g»i. 


forced, 

no  attempt  to  utilize 
this  great  discovery, 
despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  worked  out  at 
the  PAsteur  Institute 
and  by  an  adopted 
son  of  France.  WhAt 
wc  have  proved  effi¬ 
cient  they  declared 
absurd  or  Impossible.  But  since  the 
French  physicians  have  seen  what  our 
army  has  already  accomplished  for  its 
men  by  the  use  of  this  French  discovery, 
they  arc  beginning  to  be  interested  in  it, 
and  before  long  I  believe  will  adopt  it, 
as  thev  have  finally  adopted  typhoid 
prophylaxis  after  losing  12,000  men  in 
1015  through  neglect  of  it. 

Here,  then,  are  three  examples  of 
how  France  and  America,  brought  in 
contact  by  the  war,  have  begun  al¬ 
ready  to  benefit  each  other.  French 
inventiveness  and  American  organizing 
ability  have  already  made  a  strong  com¬ 
bination  during  the  few  months  that 
the  people  of  thV  two  countries  have 
begun  to  know  each  other  and  to  find 
each  other  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
great  common  cause.  Each  gives;  each 
takes.  Each  is  beginning  to  realize  the 
other's  strong  qualities.  Liking  and  re¬ 
spect  are  growing,  and  with  our  army 
here  in  time  to  do  it*  full  part,  the 
two  countries  are  being  cemented  by 
the  bonds  of  mutual  service. 


ARTHUR  RUHL 

-Americmn  tmiandm  in  Frmnre” 
U  the  Aft  erf  left  from  Mr. 
HoM.  Cottier's  special  corre- 
spundent  In  the  trwr  zone. 
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Keep  lour  Liberty  Bonds 


IT  OLD  to  that  bond.  You  invested  to  help  send  the 
boys  across.  They  are  over  now,  at  grips  with  the 
German  monster.  You  expect  them  to  hold  on — hold  on 
till  the  last  vestige  of  autocracy  is  crushed  out  of  him. 
Then  you,  too,  must  hold  on — must  keep  your  enlisted 
dollars  invested  on  the  fighting  line. 

It  isn’t  the  hooray  of  a  campaign  that  wins  a  war.  It’s 
the  will  to  hang  on,  to  make  sacrifice  today,  that  to¬ 
morrow  may  bring  victory. 


And  your  investment.  Those  bonds  are 
the  safest  investment  you  ever  made. 
Don’t  be  lured  into  exchanging  them  for 
the  "securities”  of  6ome  suave  get-rich- 
quick  operator.  Big  returns  may  be 
promised,  but  the  bigger  the  promised 
returns  the  bigger  the  risk. 

If  you  have  to  have  money,  take  your 
bond  to  any  bank  and  use  it  as  collateral 
for  a  loan.  There  is  no  security  the 
banker  would  rather  have — nothing  on 
which  he  will  lend  more  willingly. 

Don’t  use  bonds  to  buy  merchandise. 


The  average  merchant,  accepting  your 
bonds  in  trade,  sells  them  immediately, 
thus  tending  to  lower  their  market  price 
and  taking  away  from  the  buyer  of  your 
bonds  the  ability  to  lend  a  corresponding 
amount  of  money  to  his  Government. 
Liberty  Bonds  are  meant  to  help  your 
country  at  War;  are  meant  for  invest-* 
ment  and  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
saving  and  a  provision  for  the  rainy  day. 

Hold  fast  to  your  Liberty  Bonds.  Hold 
fast  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  "Over 
There”.  Hold  fast  because  it  is  good 
business. 
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Photography  Goes  4  4  Over  the  Top' ' 


TRUNDLING  his  horse  •  drawn  dark  room 
from  battlefield  ro  battlefield,  Matthew  Brady 
made  upon  collodion  wet-plates  his  great  picture 
history  of  our  Civil  War.  Brady  had  nu  modern  lens, 
no  light  and  compact  films,  no  means  of  registering 
objects  in  motion.  His  work  was  done  l>efore  ever 
the  instantaneous  photograph  was  known. 

The  hand  camera  of  today,  equipped  with  lens  and 
shutter  of  incredible  speed,  makes  scores  of  snap  shots 
in  the  time  Brady  needed  to  obtain  a  single  ‘‘view.*' 
Moreover,  the  motion  picture  has  lxrcn  achieved 
through  the  application  of  the  instantaneous  or  stop- 


motion  principle.  And  so  arc  now  recorded,  in  both 
still  and  moving  pictures,  the  rush  of  men,  the  sweep 
of  airplanes,  the  sudden,  tremendous  upheaval  of  sheJI 
explosions,  all  with  the  detailed  accuracy  fit  truth  itself. 
Thus  do  current  war  pictures  form  a  chapter  of  history 
as  yet  in  the  writing.  l-ong  after  we  have  won  the 
war,  other  generations  may  still  sec  today's  battles  re- 
fought  across  the  screen;  and  in  the  march  of  the  science 
which  nukes  such  wonders  possible,  we  trust  it  will 
Ik*  vouchsafed  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  to  main¬ 
tain,  as  in  the  past,  its  high  traditions  of  service  and 
leadership. 
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THE  Ever-Ready  dollar 
khaki  kit  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  It’s  the  favorite  razor 
“over  there”  and  “over  here.” 
Give  it  the  “once  over.” 
Compact,  waterproof  case — 
10-year  guaranteed  frame 
an$l  marvelous  Radio  Blades. 
The  joy  shave  of  millions. 

Extra  ‘Ever-Ready’  Blades  6  for  40c. 

Sotd  by  demter*  everywhere,  includ¬ 
ing  Canaifa,  England  and  Franca 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aim  Hbtk*n  of  the  imp teotJ  line  of  'Ever-Reaify’  Shoving  fi/uiAca. 


*  Ever-Ready' 
Khaki  Outfit 
as  pictured 
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